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TO  TBX 

RIGHT   HONOURABLE   LORD  JOHN  HERVEY, 

LORD   SnPER   or    H18    MAJWTy's    PRIVY    VRAL. 


MtLora, 

Ttoysbfie  win  natimdlj  expect,  that  in  choonng  m  patron  for  the  Lirs  or  Cicbro  I  shoold  addreM  myaelf  to , 
vat  pmon  of  Olnatrioiii  rank,  diftingoiahed  by  hit  parta  and  eloquence,  and  bearing  a  principal  share  in  the 
Cnt  aftan  of  the  nation ;  who,  according  to  the  nsnal  style  of  dedications,  might  be  the  proper  sabject  of  n 
oafwiisa  with  the  hero  of  mj  piece.  Tour  lordship's  name  will  confirm  that  expectation,  and  your  character 
VBiU  jartify  Be  in  nmning  some  length  into  the  parallel ;  but  my  experience  of  your  good  sense  forbids  me 
tb  mtmfi.  For  year  lordship  knows  what  a  disadvantage  it  would  be  to  any  character  to  be  placed  in  the 
■■B  l|bt  with  that  of  Cicero ;  that  all  such  comparisons  Aast  be  invidious  and  adulatory ;  and  that  the  following 
hMry  will  Pigcil  a  reaaon  in  every  page,  why  no  nan  now  living  can  justly  be  compared  with  him. 

I ^  aat  impDte  this  to  any  superiority  of  parts  or  genius  peculiar  to  the  ancients;  for  human  nature  has 
<*sr  bccB  ^  same  in  all  agea  and  nations,  and  owes  the  difitoenoe  «f  its  improvements  to  a  difference  only  of 
■h)M,  aad  of  the  rvwaids  proposed  to  its  industry :  where  theae  are  the  most  amply  provided,  there  we  shall 
it^Tt  fiad  ^  moat  numerous  and  shining  examples  of  human  perfection.  In  old  Rome,  the  public  honours 
«Bt  Ud  open  to  the  virtue  of  every  citizen ;  which,  by  raising  them  in  their  turns  to  the  command  of  that 
^ghty  coqne,  ptodnoed  a  rsce  of  nobles  superior  even  to  kings.  This  was  a  prospect  that  filled  the  soul  of 
^  slstioua.  and  roused  every  fiwulty  of  mind  and  body  to  exert  its  utmost  force  :  whereas  in  modem 
*fe%  ika^s  views  being  usually  confined  to  narrow  bounds  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass,  and  a  partial 
■km  of  their  tsknta  being  sufficient  to  procure  everything  that  their  ambition  can  as|nre  to,  a  great  genius 
WtdjiaB  cidier  room  or  invitation  to  stretch  itself  to  its  full  size. 

T«  see,  my  lord,  liow  much  I  trust  to  your  good-nature,  as  well  as  good  sense,  when  in  an  epistle  dedicatory, 
^  p«9er  place  of  panegyric,  I  am  depreciating  your  abilities  instead  of  extolling  them ;  but  I  remember  that 
<  ■  s  history  winch  I  am  offering  to  your  lordship,  and  it  would  iU  become  me,  in  the  front  of  such  a  work,  to 
^ipw  By  veiadty  to  any  hazard :  and  my  head,  indeed,  is  now  so  full  of  antiquity  that  I  could  wish  to  see 
t^  Matoiy  ttyle  reduced  to  that  daieicsl  simplicity  with  which  the  andent  writers  used  to  present  their 
Ml  to  their  friends  or  patrons,  at  whose  desire  they  were  written,  or  by  whose  authority  they  were  published : 
^  ^  w  the  first  nse  and  the  sole  purpose  of  a  dedication ;  and  as  this  also  is  the  real  ground  of  my  present 
''A**  to  your  loidabip,  so  it  will  be  the  best  argument  of  my  epistle,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  charscter 
tf  IB  hiKorian,  to  acquaint  the  publk  with  a  plain  fi«t,  that  it  was  your  lordship  who  first  advised  me  to 
"■''Xske  the  I^FS  or  Ckbeo  ;  and,  when  fix>m  a  diffidence  of  my  strength  and  a  nearer  view  of  the  task,  I 
s^a  to  think  mysdf  unequal  to  the  weight  of  it,  your  lordship  still  uiged  and  exhorted  me  to  persist,  till  I 
^  —nlisd  it  into  the  fonn  in  which  it  now  appears. 

^^  far  yoor  kvrddup  was  carried  by  that  love  for  Cicero,  which,  as  one  of  the  best  critics  of  antiquity 
*"Ns  ««  a  the  undoubted  proof  of  a  true  taste.  I  wish  only  that  the  fkvour  which  you  have  since  shown 
^  By  £npfUk  Cicero,  may  not  detract  from  that  praise  which  is  due  to  your  love  of  the  Roman :  but, 
■are  it  may  draw  upon  your  lordship,  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  conceal,  what  does  so  much 
'  ta  ay  work,  that,  before  it  went  to  the  press,  your  lordship  not  only  saw  and  ^>proved,  but,  as  the 
B  sack  of  yo«r  approbation,  ooReetad  it.    It  adds  no  small  credit  to  the  history  of  Polybius  that  he 
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profetMs  to  have  been  aanated  in  it  by  Seipio  tnd  Lntinfl ;  and  even  Terenoe'i  Btjle  wm  made  the  ] 
being  retouched  by  the  same  great  bandi.  You  muat  pardon  me,  therefore,  my  lord,  i^  after  the 
thoM  excellent  authon,  I  cannot  forbear  boasting,  that  some  parts  of  my  preeent  work  have  been  br 
the  strokes  of  your  lordship^s  pencil. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  Roman  nobles  to  spend  their  leisure,  not  in  vicious  pleafores  or  trifling 
contrived,  as  we  truly  call  it,  to  kiU  the  timgy  but  in  convening  with  the  celebrated  wits  and  sch< 
age ;  in  encoursging  other  people*s  learning,  and  improving  their  own :  and  here  your  lordship  imi 
with  success,  and  for  love  of  letten  and  politeness  may  be  compared  with  the  noblest  of  them, 
house,  like  theirs,  is  open  to  men  of  parts  and  merit ;  where  I  have  admired  your  lordship's  agreea 
of  treating  them  all  in  their  own  way,  by  introducing  questions  of  literature,  and  varying  them  so  art 
give  every  one  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  bearing  a  part,  but  of  leading  the  conversation  in  hii 
these  liberal  exercises  you  drop  the  cares  of  the  statesman,  relieve  your  &tigues  in  the  senate,  and 
your  mind  while  you  relax  it. 

Encomiums  of  this  kind,  upon  persons  of  your  lordship*s  quality,  commonly  pass  for  words  of  < 
ftshionable  langusge  to  the  great,  and  make  little  impression  on  men  of  sense,  who  know  leaminj 
the  fruit  of  wit  or  parts,  for  there  your  lordship's  title  would  be  unquestionable,  but  an  acqnisitio 
labour  and  study,  ^diich  the  nobles  of  our  days  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  inconsistent  with  the  ease  an< 
of  an  elevated  fortune,  and  generally  leave  to  men  of  professions  and  inferior  life.  But  your  loi 
different  way  of  thinking,  and  by  your  education  in  a  public  school  and  university,  has  learned 
earliest  youth,  that  no  fortune  can  exempt  a  man  from  pains,  who  desires  to  distinguish  himself  fit>m 
and  that  it  is  a  foUy,  in  any  condition  of  life,  to  aspire  to  a  superior  character,  without  a  snperioi 
industry  to  support  it.  What  time,  therefore,  others  bestow  upon  their  sports,  or  pleasures,  or  th< 
lence  of  a  luxurious  life,  your  lordship  applies  to  the  improvement  of  your  knowledge ;  and  in 
hours,  when  all  around  you  are  hushed  in  sleep,  sei^  the  opportunity  of  Uiat  quiet,  as  the  most 
season  of  study,  and  frequently  spend  a  useful  day  before  others  begin  to  enjoy  it. 

I  am  saying  no  more,  my  lord,  than  what  I  know,  from  my  constant  adminion  to  your  lordi 
morning  visits,  before  good  manners  would  permit  me  to  attempt  a  visit  anywhere  else ;  where  1 1 
you  commonly  engaged  with  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  conversing  with  those 
with  whom  Sdpio  and  Lselius  used  to  converse  so  femiliarly  when  living.  Nor  does  your  lordship  s 
part  for  ostentation  or  amusement  only,  but  for  the  real  benefit  both  of  yourself  and  others ;  for  I 
the  solid  effects  of  your  reading,  in  your  judicious  reflections  on  the  policy  of  those  ancient  govern 
have  felt  your  weight  even  in  controversy  on  some  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  their  history. 

There  is  another  circumstance  peculiar  to  your  lordship  which  makes  this  task  of  study  the  easi< 
by  giving  you,  not  only  the  greater  health,  but  the  greater  leisure  to  pursue  it;  I  mean  that  singul 
ance  in  diet,  in  which  your  lordship  perseveres  with  a  constancy  superior  to  every  temptation  that 
an  appetite  to  rebel ;  and  shows  a  firmness  of  mind  that  subjects  every  gratification  of  sense  to  the  ru 
reason.  Thus,  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  nobleman,  you  lead  the  life  of  a  philosopher; 
you  shine  a  principal  ornament  of  the  court,  you  prsctise  the  discipline  of  the  college. 

In  old  Rome  there  were  no  hereditary  honours ;  but  when  the  virtue  of  a  femily  wss  extinct,  i 
was  extinguished  too ;  so  that  no  man,  how  nobly  soever  bom,  could  arrive  at  any  dignity,  who  did 
by  his  personal  merit :  and  here,  again,  your  lordship  seems  to  have  emulated  that  ancient  spirit ;  f 
bom  to  the  first  honours  of  your  country,  yet  diiclaiming,  as  it  wne,  your  birthright,  and  putting  you 
the  foot  of  a  Roman,  you  were  not  content  with  inheriting,  but  resolved  to  import  new  dignities 
femily ;  and,  after  the  example  of  your  noble  fether,  to  open  your  own  way  into  the  supreme  coui 
kingdom.  In  this  august  assembly  your  lordship  di^ilays  those  shining  talents  by  which  you  soqui 
in  it,  in  the  defence  of  our  excellent  establishment ;  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people,  yet  sss 
prerogative  of  the  crown ;  measuring  them  both  by  the  equal  balance  of  the  laws,  which,  by  the  prov 
of  our  ancestors,  and  the  happy  settlement  at  the  Revolution,  have  so  fixed  their  just  limits,  and  mod( 
extent  of  their  influence,  that  they  mutually  defend  and  preserve,  but  can  never  destroy  esch  other 
general  ruin. 

In  a  nation  like  ours,  which,  from  the  natural  efiect  of  freedom,  is  divided  into  opposite  partie 
particular  attachments  to  certain  principles,  or  friendships  with  certain  men,  will  sometimes  draw 
citixens  into  measures  of  a  subordinate  kind  which  they  cannot  wholly  approve ;  yet,  whatever  ei 
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» mmj  ineor  on  that  aeeoont,  jfoa  will  be  found,  on  all  oocuions  of  trial,  a  true  friend  to  our  conatitution 
hrtik  ■  cterch  and  atate ;  wbich  I  haye  beard  you  demonstrate  witb  great  force  to  be  the  bulwark  of  our 
naaM  pnee  and  proaperity.  From  this  fundamental  point  no  engagements  will  ever  move  or  interest  draw 
?«a ;  and  tboufh  men  inflamed  bj  opposition  are  apt  to  chaige  each  other  with  designs  which  were  never 
4b^  of  pcrbafia  bj  either  side,  yet  if  Uiere  be  any  who  know  so  little  of  you  as  to  distrust  your  principles, 
ikfy  nay  depend  at  least  on  your  judgment,  that  it  .can  never  suffer  a  person  of  your  lord8hip*s  rank,  bom  to 
•  hvCi  a  share  of  the  piupeity  ae  well  as  the  honours  of  the  nation,  to  think  any  private  interest  an  equivalent 
f«  esMSBtiaf  to  the  min  of  the  public 

I  asntioQ  tlua,  my  lord,  as  an  additional  reason  for  presenting  you  with  the  Life  op  Cicero  ;  for,  were  I 
■eC  piiiiikid  el*  your  lordsh^'s  ^oere  love  of  liberty,  and  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  your  fellow-dtizens,  it 
I  be  a  ftproach  to  you,  to  put  into  your  hands  the  life  of  a  man  who,  in  all  the  variety  of  his  admirable 
I  not  shine  so  glorious  in  any  as  in  his  constant  attachment  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  and 
Ike  noUe  struggle  that  he  sustained,  at  the  expense  even  of  his  life,  to  avert  the  impending  tyranny  that  finally 
Sfpvsed  tt, 

B«t  I  ought  to  ask  yoor  lordship*s  pardon  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  a  character  which  is  known  to  the  whole 
k^gdem  as  well  as  to  myself;  not  only  by  the  high  office  which  you  fill,  and  the  eminent  dignity  that  you 
kv  ia  it,  bnt  by  the  sprightly  compositions  of  various  kinds  with  which  your  lordship  has  often  entertained  it. 
It  mmiM  be  a  pnaomption  to  think  of  adding  any  honour  to  your  lordship  by  my  pen,  after  you  have  acquired 
m  aoe^  by  yoor  own.  The  chief  design  of  my  epistle  is,  to  give  this  public  testimony  of  my  thanks  for  the 
lifBsl  marks  of  friendship  with  which  your  lordship  has  long  honoured  me ;  and  to  interest  your  name,  as  fiv 
■  1  oo,  in  the  fiUe  and  success  of  my  work,  by  letting  the  world  know  what  a  share  you  had  in  the  production 
rf  it;  that  it  owed  its  being  to  your  encouragement ;  correctness  to  your  pencil ;  and,  what  many  will  think 
Ae  ssMt  anbstantisl  benefit,  its  laige  subscription  to  your  authority.  For,  though  in  this  way  of  publishing  it, 
I  have  had  the  pteaanre  to  find  myself  supported  by  a  noble  list  of  generous  friends,  who,  without  being  solicited, 
m  swcA  asked  by  me,  have  promoted  my  subscription  with  an  uncommon  zeal,  yet  your  lordship  has  distin- 
fMhsd  yoimelf  the  most  eminently  of  them  in  contributing,  not  only  to  the  number  but  the  q>lendour  of  the 
asBMs  that  adorn  it. 

ISext  to  that  Uttle  reputation  with  which  the  public  has  been  pleased  to  &vour  me,  the  benefit  of  this 
■ibsuipiion  is  the  diief  fruit  that  I  have  ever  reaped  from  my  studies.  I  am  indebted  for  the  first  to  Cicero, 
Ihr  the  seeond  to  your  lordship ;  it  wis  Cioero  who  instructed  me  to  write;  your  lordship  who  rewards  me  for 
wiMig :  tihe  same  motive,  therefore,  which  induced  me  to  attempt  the  history  of  the  one,  engages  me  to  dedicate 
kla  Ae ather ;  that  I  may  express  my  gratitude  to  you  both  in  the  most  effectual  manner  that  I  am  able, 
hf  riiahnring  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  acknowledging  the  generosity  of  my  living  bene&ctor. 

I  have  veocrved  gnat  civilities  on  several  occasions  ftom  many  noble  persons,  of  which  I  shall  ever  retain  a 
nse;  but  your  lordship's  accumulated  &vours  have  long  sgo  risen  up  to  the  character  of 
t  and  made  it  my  perpetual  duty,  as  it  had  always  been  my  ambition,  to  profess  myself,  with  the 
i  truth  and  reipeet» 

My  lord,  yoor  lordship's  most  obliged  snd  devoted  servant, 

*   CONYERS  MIDDLBTON. 
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TsoB  if  DO  part  of  history  which  seems  cspable  of  yieldiiig  either  more  instmetion  or  entertain- 
I  thst  whidi  offers  ioxatke  uUd  Uvet  of  great  and  ▼irtuoos  men  who  have  made  an  eminent 
the  public  stage  of  the  worid.    In  these  we  see  at  one  view  what  the  annals  of  a  whole  age 
that  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  in  the  wide  field  of  universal  history,  skipping  as  it  were 
over  the  banm  pbces,  gather  all  its  flowers,  and  possess  ourselves  at  once  of  evexything  that  b 

But  there  is  one  great  fiuilt  which  is  eonunonly  observed  in  the  writers  of  partieular  lives,  that  they 
ire  apt  to  be  partial  and  prejudiced  in  favour  of  thrar  subject,  and  to  give  us  a  paneg3aic,  instead  of 
a  kiitovy.  Tbey  work  up  their  characters  as  painters  do  their  portraits  ;  taking  the  praise  of  their  art 
Is  eoBsist,  not  in  copying,  but  in  adorning  nature ;  not  in  drawing  a  just  resemblance,  but  givinga  fine 
pktare ;  or  exalting  the  man  into  the  hero  :  and  this  indeed  seems  to  flow  from  the  nature  of  the ' 
Ihing  tteU^  where  the  very  inclination  to  write  is  generaUy  grounded  on  prepossession,  and  on 
•ftetiao  already  oontracted  for  the  person  whose  history  we  are  attempting ;  and  when  we  sit  down 
t»  it  with  the  disposition  of  a  friend,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  cast  a  shade  over  his  failings,  to  give  the 
■trcugesi  colouring  to  his  virtues ;  and,  out  of  a  good  character,  to  endeavour  to  draw  a  perfect  one. 

I  am  sensible  that  this  is  the  oonmion  prejudice  of  bioffraphers,  and  have  endeavoured  there- 
fon  to  divest  mysdf  of  it  as  far  as  I  was  able  ;  yet  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  afiirm,  that  I  have  kept 
■jself  wholly  dear  from  it ;  but  shall  leave  the  dedsion  of  that  point  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Rider  :  for  I  must  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  own,  that  when  I  formed  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  was 
fRTiocnly  possessed  with  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Cicero  ;  which,  after  the  strictest  scrutiny,  has 
ben  greatly  oanflrmed  and  heightened  in  me ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  shining  character,  such  as 
Gttn^B  I  am  persuaded  will  i^pear  to  be,  it  is  certainly  more  pardonable  to  exceed  rather  in  our 
paisea  of^t,  out  of  a  zeal  for  illustrious  merit,  than  to  be  reserved  in  doing  justice  to  it,  through  a 
fcar  of  being  thought  partial.  But,  that  I  might  guard  myself  equally  from  both  the  extremes,  I  have 
tikkea  can  always  to  leave  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  affirm  nothing  of  any  moment 
vitfaoBft  an  aathentic  testimony  to  support  it ;  which  yet,  if  consulted  in  the  original  at  its  full 
IflBgdby  win  commooly  add  more  light  and  strength  to  what  is  advanced,  than  the  fragments  quoted 
b  Ike  text  and  die  brevity  of  notes  would  admit. 

te  irfuitever  prejudices  may  be  suqwoted  to  adhere  to  the  writer,  it  is  certain  that  in  a  work  of 
4h  natore  he  will  have  many  more  to  combat  in  the  reader.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  a  place  and  age 
«kich  are  familiar  to  us  fhnn  our  childhood :  we  learn  the  names  of  all  the  chief  actors  at  school,  and 
choose  our  several  favourites  according  to  our  tampers  or  fandes ;  and  when  we  are  least  able  to  judge 
flf  tibe  nerit  oC  them,  form  distinct  diaracters  of  each,  which  we  frequently  retain  through  life.  Thus 
lianas*  SyUa,  Gnsar,  Pompey,Cato,  Qcero,  Brutus,  Antony,  have  all  their  several  advocates,  zealous  for 
ftcv  fime,  and  ready  even  to  quarrel  for  the  superiority  of  their  virtues.  But  among  the  celebrated  names 
^tB&foiij,  diose  oC  the  great  conquerors  and  generals  attract  our  admiration  always  the  mobt,  and 
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imprint  a  notion  of  magnanimity,  and  power,  and  capacity  for  dominion,  superi< 
of  other  mortals :  we  look  upon  such  as  destined  by  Heaven  for  empire,  and  bom  t 
upon  their  fellow-creatures ;  without  reflecting  on  the  numerous  evils  which  are  ne 
the  acquisition  of  a  glory  that  is  built  upon  the  subversion  of  nations,  and  the  d< 
of  the  human  species.  Yet  these  are  the  only  persons  who  are  thought  to  shine  ii 
or  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  reader :  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  vict 
the  pomp  of  their  triumphs,  we  consider  them  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  th 
name ;  while  the  pacific  and  civil  character,  though  of  all  others  the  most  beneficia 
kind,  whose  sole  ambition  is,  to  support  the  laws,  the  rights  and  liberty  of  his  ci 
looked  upon  as  humble  and  contemptible  on  the  comparison,  for  being  forced  to  t 
the  power  of  these  oppressors  of  their  country. 

In  the  following  history  therefore,  if  I  have  happened  to  affirm  anything  that  co 
the  common  opinion  and  shocks  the  prejudices  of  the  reader,  I  must  desire  him  i 
diligently  to  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  grounded ;  and  if  these  do  not  give  satisfi 
suspend  his  judgment  still  to  the  end  of  the  work,  in  the  progress  of  which  many  i 
be  cleared  up  that  may  appear  at  first  perhaps  uncertain  and  precarious :  and  in  e^ 
especially  that  relates  to  Cicero,  I  would  recommend  to  him  to  contemplate  th 
character,  before  he  thinks  himself  qualified  to  judge  of  its  separate  parts,  on  w! 
whole  will  always  be  found  the  surest  comment. 

Quintilian  has  given  us  an  excellent  rule  in  the  very  case, — ^that  we  should  be  m 
ekounupect  in  pamng  a  judgment  om  men  $o  ^mdrioutf  lest,  <u  U  happent  to  the  generally  of 
we  be  found  at  laet  to  condemn  wk<U  ve  do  not  undertUmdK  There  is  another  reflection 
very  obvious,  which  yet  seldom  has  its  due  weight,  that  a  writer  on  any  part  of  histor 
he  has  made  his  particular  study,  may  be  presumed  to  be  better  acquainted  with  it  i 
generality  of  his  readers  ;  and  when  he  asserts  a  hci  that  does  not  seem  to  be  well  gi 
it  may  fairly  be  imputed,  till  a  good  reason  appears  to  the  contrary,  to  a  more  e: 
vie^r  of  his  subject ;  which,  by  making  it  clear  to  himself,  is  apt  to  persuade  him,  tl 
equally  clear  to  everybody  else,  and  that  a  fuller  explication  of  it  would  consequc 
unnecessary.  If  these  considerations,  which  are  certainly  reasonable,  have  but  their 
influence,  I  flatter  myself  that  there  will  be  no  just  cause  to  accuse  me  of  any  culpa 
in  my  accounts  of  things  or  persons,  or  of  any  other  favour  to  the  particular  chart 
Cicero,  than  what  common  humanity  will  naturally  bestow  upon  every  character  that  i 
upon  the  whole  to  be  both  great  and  good. 

In  drawing  the  characters  of  a  number  of  persons  who  all  lived  in  the  same  city  at  tl 
time,  trained  by  the  same  discipline,  and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits ;  as  there  n 
many  similar  strokes,  and  a  general  resemblance  in  them  all,  so  the  chief  difficulty  wil 
prevent  them  from  running  into  too  great  an  uniformity.  This  I  have  endeavoured  to 
by  forming  ideal  pictures,  or  such  as  would  please  or  surprise ;  but  by  attending 
particular  £Etcts  which  history  has  delivered  of  the  men,  and  tracing  them  to  their  sou 
to  those  correspondent  affections  from  which  they  derived  their  birth ;  for  these  a 
distinguishing  features  of  the  several  persons,  which,  when  duly  represented,  and  pU 
their  proper  light,  will  not  fail  to  exhibit  that  precise  difference  in  which  the  peculia 
each  character  consists. 

As  to  the  nature  of  my  work,  though  the  title  of  it  carries  nothing  more  than  the  j 
of  Ckero^i  Lift,  yet  it  might  properly  enough  be  called  the  Hittorg  of  Cieero*$  Timet : 
from  his  first  advancement  to  the  public  magistracies,  th^re  was  not  anjrtking  of  m 
transacted  in  the  state  in  which  he  did  not  bear  an  eminent  part :  so  that,  to  mal 
whole  work  of  a  piece,  I  have  given  a  summary  account  of  the  Roman  affiurs  durii 
time  even  of  his  minority ;  and  agreeably  to  what  I  promised  in  my  proposals,  have  c 

*  Modesto  tamcn  et  circumspecto  judicio  do  Untis  dAmocnt,  quae  non  inteiligunt.— Qiiintiliaiu 
viiis  proaundandum  ost,  ne,  quod  ploriaquo  accidit,     x,  1. 
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tm  a  series  of  history  throng  a  period  of  <Jxm  tkbf  yean^  which,  for  the  importmce  of  the 

erads,  snd  the  dignit j  of  the  persons  oonoemed  in  them,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of 

wjm  the  annals  of  Rome. 
Is  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  haTO  pnrsoed  as  closely  as  I  could  that  very  plan 

whid  Cicero  himself  had  sketched  out  for  the  model  of  a  complete  history.  Where  be 
kfs  it  down  mm  a  fandameotal  law,  **  that  the  writer  should  not  dare  to  affirm  what  was 
fiiise,  or  to  sappresB  what  was  true ;  nor  give  any  suspicion  either  of  favour  or  disaffection : , 
Aat  in  the  relation  of  £M;ts  he  should  observe  the  order  of  time,  and  sometimes  add  the 
description  of  places  ;  should  first  explain  the  counsels,  then  the  acts,  and  lastly  the  events  of 
tkings :  thai  in  the  counsels  he  should  interpose  his  own  judgment  on  the  merit  of  them  ; 
m  the  acts  relate  not  only  what  was  done,  but  how  it  was  done ;  in  the  events  show  what 
ibaie  chance  or  rashness  or  prudence  had  in  them ;  that  he  should  describe  likewise  the 
psrtimlar  characters  of  all  the  great  persons  who  bare  any  considerable  part  in  the  story ; 
Mad  should  dress  np  the  whole  in  a  clear  and  equable  style,  without  affecting  any  ornament 
er  spriring  any  other  praise  but  of  perspicuity."  These  were  the  rules  that  Cicero  had 
tewn  np  for  himadf  when  he  was  meditating  a  general  kietory  of  hie  oowUry,  as  I  have  taken 
nrcsrion  to  menticm  more  at  huge  in  its  proper  place. 

Bui  as  I  have  borrowed  my  plan,  so  I  have  drawn  my  materials  also,  from  Cicero ;  whose 
works  are  the  most  authentic  monuments  that  remain  to  us  of  all  the  great  transactions  of 
tkat  age  ;  being  the  original  accounts  of  one,  who  himself  was  not  only  a  spectator,  but  a 
iriacipai  actor  in  them.  There  is  not  a  single  i>art  of  his  writings  which  does  not  give  some 
light,  as  wdl  into  his-own  history  as  into  that  of  the  republic :  but  his  FamiUarLeUer9,and  above 
sfi,  those  to  Atticns,  may  justly  be  called  the  msmoin  of  the  tme$;  for  they  contain,  not  only  a 
distinet  account  of  every  memorable  event,  but  lay  open  the  springs  and  motives  whence  each 
of  them  proceeded ;  so  that,  as  a  polite  writer  who  lived  in  that  very  age,  and  perfectly  knew 
the  merit  of  these  letters,  says,  the  mem  who  reade  them  wiU  have  no  oeeaeionfor  any  other  hktory  of 


My  first  business  therefore,  after  I  had  undertaken  this  task,  was  to  read  over  Cicero's 
wsrfca,  with  no  other  view  than  to  extract  from  them  all  the  passages  that  seemed  to  have  any 
xdatkon  to  my  dedgn :  where  the  tediousness  of  collecting  an  infinite  number  of  testimonies 
Mattered  through  many  different  volumes ;  of  sorting  them  into  their  classes,  and  ranging 
them  in  proper  order ;  the  necessity  of  overlooking  many  in  the  first  search,  and  the  trouble  of 
retrieving  them  in  a  second  or  third ;  and  the  final  omission  of  several  through  forgetfulness 
fir  iDadvertency ;  have  helped  to  abate  that  wonder  which  had  often  occurred  to  me,  why  no 
■an  had  ever  attempted  the  same  work  before  me,  or  at  least  in  this  enUuged  and  compre- 
hensive form  in  which  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public. 

In  my  use  of  these  materials,  I  have  chosen  to  insert  as  many  of  them  as  I  could  into  the 
body  of  my  woric ;  imagining  that  it  would  give  both  a  lustre  and  authority  to  a  sentiment, 
to  deHver  it  in  Uie  person  and  the  very  words  of  Cicero ;  especially  if  they  could  be  managed 
so  as  not  to  appear  to  be  aewed  on,  like  tpUndid  patdie$j  but  woven  originally  into  the  text  as 
the  genuine  parts  of  it.  With  this  view  I  have  taken  occasion  to  introduce  several  of  his 
letters,  with  large  extracts  from  such  of  his  oraticms  as  gave  any  particular  light  into  the 
frets,  or  costoms,  or  characters  described  in  the  history,  or  which  seemed  on  any  other  account 
to  be  carious  and  entertaining.  The  frequent  introduction  of  these  may  be  charged  perhaps 
to  laziness,  and  a  design  of  shortening  my  pains,  by  filling  up  my  story  with  Cicero's  words 
instead  of  my  own :  but  that  was  not  the  case ;  nor  has  this  part  of  the  task  been  the  easiest 
to  nw ;  as  those  will  readily  believe  who  have  ever  attempted  to  translate  the  classical 

^   ^^*iT!«i  folomina    epiitoUnm  mb   oooMiUtu  studiis    pfriocipami    ritiis    ducum,   ac    mutatioiubut 

tjto  vtqoe  ad  eztremam  tempat  ad  Atticnm  miisa-  rdpablica   pencripta  taut,  ut  nihil  in   hit  non  ap- 

im ;  qgc  ^0J  Icgat,  Qoa  maltom  deiideret  biitoriam  poreat. — Corn.  Nep.  in  Yit.  Attici,  1 6. 
cadcxlain  eoram  tempomm.     Sic  enim  omnia  de 
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writera  of  Greece  or  Borne :  where  the  difficulty  is,  not  so  much  to  give  their  seidM^ 
it  in  their  language ;  that  is,  in  such  as  is  analogous  to  it,  or  what  they  might  be  ra 
speak  if  they  were  living  at  this  time ;  since  a  splendour  of  style,  as  well  as  of  sei 
necessary  to  support  the  idea  of  a  fine  writer.    While  I  am  representing  Cicero  tbi 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  ancients,  flowing  with  a  perpetual  ease  and  delicacy,  and  I 
expression,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  produce  no  other  specimen  of  it  bnt  what 
and  forced,  and  oflensiye  to  a  polite  reader :  yet  this  is  generally  the  caae  of  oil 
Torsions ;  where  the  first  wits  of  antiquity  are  made  to  speak  such  English,  as  an  Ek 
of  taste  would  be  ashamed  to  write  on  any  original  subject.     Verbal  translations  ad 
inelegant^  and  necessarily  destroy  all  the  beauty  of  language ;  yet  by  departing  too 
from  the  letter,  we  are  apt  to  vary  the  smse,  and  mingle  somewhat  of  our  own  :  ti 
of  low  genius  never  reach  beyond  the  first,  bnt  march  from  word  to  word,  withod 
the  least  excursion,  for  fear  of  losing  themselves ;  while  men  of  spirit,  who  prefer  tb 
usually  contemn  the  mere  task  of  translating,  and  are  vain  enough  to  think  of  ii 
their  author.     I  have  endeavoured  to  take  the  middle  way  ;  and  made  it  my  first  cai 
to  preserve  the  sentiment ;  and  my  next  to  adhere  to  the  words,  as  fiar  as  I  was  able  tc 
them  in  an  easy  and  natural  style ;  which  I  have  varied  stUl  agreeably  to  the  difibreni 
or  the  kind  of  writing  on  which  I  was  employed :  and  I  persuade  myself  that  tl 
original  pieces  which  I  have  translated  from  Cicero,  as  they  are  certainly  the  moat 
so  will  they  he  found  also  the  most  useful  parts  of  my  work,  by  introducing  the  reader  ih< 
into  the  company  of  one  with  whom  no  man  ever  conversed,  as  a  very  eminent  wr 
us,  without  coming  awajf  the  heUerfor  U^. 

After  I  had  gone  through  my  review  of  Cicero's  writings,  my  next  recourse  ww 
other  ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  touched  upon  the  affidrs  of  tl 
These  served  me  chiefly  to  fiU  up  the  interstices  of  general  history,  and  to  illuatrate 
passages  which  were  but  slightly  mentioned  by  Cioero ;  as  well  as  to  add  some  stoi 
circumstances  which  tradition  had  preserved,  concerning  either  Cioero  himself  or  an^ 
chief  actors  whose  characters  I  had  delineated. 

But  the  Greek  historians  who  treat  inrofessedly  of  these  times,  Plutarch,  Appii 
though  they  are  all  very  useful  for  illustrating  many  important  facts  of  ancient  history 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  or  imperfectly  transmitted  to  us,  are  not  yet  to  1 
without  some  caution  ;  as  being  strangers  to  the  language  and  customs  of  Rome,  ant 
to  frequent  mistakes,  as  well  as  subject  to  prejudices  in  their  relation  of  Roman 
Plutarch  lived  from  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Hadrian,  in  which  he  died  very 
the  possession  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Delphic  Apollo  ;  and  though  he  is  supposed  \ 
resided  in  Rome  near  forty  years  at  different  times,  yet  he  never  seems  to  have  acq 
sufficient  skill  in  the  Roman  language  to  qualify  himself  for  the  compiler  of  a  Roman 
But  if  we  should  allow  him  all  the  talents  requisite  to  an  historian,  yet  the  attempt  of 
t^  Uk$  of  all  the  iUudrioui  Greekt  and  Boman$f  was  above  the  strength  of  any  single  man,  • 
abilities  and  leisure  soever ;  much  more  of  one,  who,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  so  eng 
public  business,  and  in  giving  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  great  men  of  Rome,  that 
not  time  to  make  kimidf  matter  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  nor  to  aoqmre  any  other  knoteledge  ofitt  wor 
^tkat  he  had  graduailg  learnt  by  apremoutnm  and  experience  ofthingt* ;  his  work  therefore,  fr 
very  nature  of  it,  must  needs  be  superficial  and  imperfect,  and  the  sketch  rather  tl 
completion  of  a  great  design. 

This  we  find  to  be  actually  true  in  his  account  of  aeeroUlife,  where,  besides  the  pai 
mistakes  that  have  been  charged  upon  him  by  other  writers,  we  see  all  the  marks  oi 

^  Ncc  tamen  exprimi  verbam  •  yerbo  neceiae  erit,  turrezerit  animo  Mdatiore  ?  »  Evum.  Ep. 

ut  interpretet  indiierU  tolent. — Cic  Dv  Fiiiib.   iii.  Ulattmi. 
4.  *  Plutarch,  io  Vit.  Demoitlien.  ioit.  ot  Vit.  P 

'  Quit  autem  tumptil  hiijus  librot  in  man  urn.  quin  per  Rualdum,  c.  U. 
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and  want  of  due  iiifonnatioiiy  from  the  poverty  and  perplexity  of  the  whole 
He  huddles  over  Cicero's  greatest  acts  in  a  summary  and  negligent  manner,  yet 

didb  opoB  hit  Jreami  and  hk  jattf  which  for  the  greatest  part  were  probably  spurious  ;  and 
JB  Ik  kst  scene  of  his  life,  idiich  was  of  all  the  most  glorious,  when  the  whole  councils  of  the 
ofire  ind  the  &te  and  liberty  of  Borne  retted  on  his  shoulders,  there  he  is  more  particularly 
iB&af  and  empty,  where  he  had  the  Purest  opportunity  of  displaying  his  character  to  advantage 
live&Mof  iUuairating  a  curious  part  of  history,  which  has  not  been  well  explained  by  any 
wDtar,  though  fliere  are  the  amplest  materials  for  it  in  CiceroU  LeUert  and  PkUippio  OraUonSy  of 
wlkii  Pktarch  appears  to  have  made  little  or  no  use. 

A|i|MiB  flourished  Ukewise  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian',  and  came  to  Rome  probably  about  the 
tine  <tf  Flotardi's  death,  while  his  works  were  in  everybody's  hands,  which  he  has  made  great 
Bseif,  and  seems  to  have  c<^ied  very  closely  in  the  most  considerable  passages  of  his  history. 

Dio  Caasius  lived  still  later,  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Alexander  Sevems ;  and 
beiida  the  exceptions  that  lie  against  him  in  common  with  the  other  two,  is  observed  to  have 
eoaectTed  a  particular  prejudice  against  Cicero,  whom  he  treats  on  aU  occasions  with  the  utmost 
BtfigBitj.  The  most  obvious  cause  of  it  seems  to  be  his  envy  to  a  man  who  for  arts  and 
fk^peaoe  was  thought  to  eclipse  the  fiame  of  Greece ;  and,  by  explaining  all  the  parts  of 
itikm^j  to  the  Romans  in  their  ow|i  language,  had  superseded  in  some  measure  the  use  of 
tke  Greek  learning  and  lectures  at  Rome,  to  which  the  hungry  wits  of  that  nation  owed  both 
tlior  credit  and  their  bread.  Another  reason  not  less  probable  may  be  drawn  likewise  from 
Die's  ehmcter  and  principles,  which  were  wholly  opposite  to  those  of  Cicero  r  he  flourished 
vrier  the  most  tyrannical  of  the  emperors,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  great  dignity  ;  and 
bda^  the  creature  of  despotic  power,  thought  it  a  proper  compliment  to  it  to  depreciate  a  name 
»  ^^y  revered  for  its  patriotism,  and  whose  writings  tended  to  revive  that  ancient  zeal  and 
sprit  irf"  liberty  for  which  the  people  of  Rome  were  once  so  celebrated  ;  for  we  find  him  taking 
tfl  QGcanoiis  in  his  history  to  prefer  an  abiolvU  and  monatrdiicai  gotemment  to  afiee  and  demoenOical 
<H»sa the  most  beneficial  to  the  Roman  states. 

tkie  were  the  grounds  of  Die's  malice  to  Cicero,  which  is  exerted  often  so  absurdly  that 
it  betnjB  and  confutes  itself.  Thus  in  the  debates  of  the  senate  about  Antony,  he  dresses  up 
1 96cch  for  Fufius  Calenus,  filled  with  all  the  obscene  and  brutal  ribaldry  against  Cicero  that 
iprod^ate  mind  could  invent :  as  if  it  wese  possible  to  persuade  any  man  of  sense  that  such 
vfiBDona  atoff  could  be  spoken  in  the  senate  at  a  time  when  Cicero  had  an  entire  ascendant  in 
^!  who  at  no  time  ever  suffered  the  least  insult  upon  his  honour  without  chastising  the  aggressor 
^  it  QpOD  the  spot  9  whereas  Cicero's  speeches  in  these  very  debates  which  are  still  extant, 
1^  that  though  they  were  managed  with  great  warmth  of  opposition,  yet  it  was  always  with 
deoocy  of  language  between  him  and  Calenu%  whom,  while  he  reproves^and  admonishes  with 
^  voal  freedom,  yet  he  treats  with  civility,  and  sometimes  even  with  compliments'^. 

B<t  a  few  passages  from  Dio  himself  will  evince  the  justice  of  this  censure  upon  him  :  He 
«ilk  (Seero'a  &ther  a  fuller,  who  yet  got  his  livelihood  (he  says)  by  dressing  other  people's  vines 
^  oliTet ;  that  Cicero  was  bom  and  bred  amidst  the  scourings  of  old  clothes  and  the  filth  of 
^^^BghiOs ;  that  he  was  master  of  no  liberal  science,  nor  ever  did  a  single  thing  in  his  life  worthy 
^Afreat  man  or  an  orator ;  that  he  prostituted  his  wife ;  trained  up  his  son  in  drunkenness ; 
^ttnutted  incest  with  his  daughter ;  lived  in  adultery  with  Cerellia,  whom  he  owns  at  the  same 
™  to  be  tttenty  yean  old  ;  tkH  which  palpable  lies,  with  many  more  of  the  same  sort  that  he 

^  Apf.De  Bell.  Civ.  t  ii.  p.  481.  aine  odio  omnia ;  nihil  sine  dolore.  [lb.  vL]     Qua- 

'Vide Dio,!.  idir.  init.  propter  ut  invitns  saepe  dissenBi  a  Q.  Fufio,  ita  sum 

^^  %o«d  DM  tecam  iraconde  ageie  diziati  solere,  libenter  aasensus  ejus  sententUD :    ex  quo  judicare 

^  m  ita.    TeheaBcnter  o»e  agere  fateor ;  iracunde  debetia  me  non  com  homine  solere,  sed  cum  causa 

^ :  ooniao  irasd  amicia  non  temere  soleo,  ne  si  dissidere.      Itaqne  non   assentior  solum,  sed  etiam 

^'^otar  qiridem.     Itaqoe  abe  verborum  contumelia  gratias  ago  Q.  Fufio,  &c. — Phil.  xi.  6 

*  ^  fincBtiie  poasmn,  sine  aoimi  aommo  dolore  non  *  Vide  Dio,  1.  xM.  p.  295,  &c. 
^      [Ptul.  Tiii.  5.]    Satia  molta  cum  Fufio,  ac 
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tells  of  Cicero,  are  jret  foil  as  credible  as  what  he  declares  afterwards  of  himself,  tl 
admomtked  and  commanded  by  a  vmomfirom  Ammn^  against  his  own  will  and  inolination, 
take  the  task  of  writing  his  history*'. 

Upon  these  collections  from  Cioero  and  the  other  ancients  I  finished  the  first  drmni 
history,  before  I  began  to  inqnire  after  the  modem  writers  who  had  treated  the  san 
before  me  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  I  was  unwilling  to  look  into  them  sooner,  lest  th 
fix  any  prejudice  insensibly  upon  me  before  I  had  formed  a  distinct  judgment  on  the 
of  the  £ftcts,  as  they  appeared  to  me  from  their  original  reo<»!ds.  For  in  writing  hist 
travels,  instead  of  transcribing  the  relations  of  those  who  have  trodden  the  same  grouj 
us,  we  should  exhibit  a  series  of  observations  peculiar  to  ourselves,  such  as  the  fiacts  a 
suggested  to  our  own  minds  from  an  attentive  survey  of  them,  without  regard  to  wha 
else  may  have  delivered  about  ih&aa, ;  and  though,  in  a  production  of  this  kind,  where 
materials  are  common  to  all,  many  things  must  necessarily  be  said  which  had  been 
already  by  others ;  yet,  if  the  author  has  any  genius,  there  will  alwa3rs  be  onough  of  wfa 
to  distinguish  it  as  an  original  work,  and  to  give  him  a  right  to  call  it  his  own,  whicli 
myself  will  be  allowed  to  me  in  the  following  history.  In  this  inquiry  after  the  mode 
which  had  any  connexion  with  my  argument,  I  got  notice  presently  of  a  greater  nun 
I  expected,  which  bore  the  title  of  Cicero's  life ;  but,  upon  running  over  as  many 
as  I  could  readily  meet  with,  I  was  cured  of  my  eagerness  for  hunting  out  the  res 
perceived  them  to  be  nothing  else  but  either  trifling  panegyrics  on  Cicero's  general  chai 
imperfect  abstracts  of  his  principal  acts,  thrown  together  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
duodecimo. 

Tliere  are  two  books  however  which  have  been  of  real  use  to  me,  SAattiam  Corradi 
and  M.  T,  OkmmuHktona  a  Franei$oo  Fabrido :  the  first  was  the  work  of  an  Italian 
eminent  learning,  who  q>ent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  explaining  Cicero's  writings, 
rather  an  apdogy  for  Oioero  than  the  ^ttory  (^  hii  l\f€ ;  its  chief  end  being  to  vindicate 
character  from  all  the  objections  that  have  ever  been  made  to  it,  and  particularly  : 
misrepresentations  of  Plutarch  and  the  calumnies  of  Dio.  The  piece  is  learned  and  ii 
and  written  in  good  Latin ;  yet  the  dialogue  is  carried  on  with  so  harsh  and  forced  an 
of  a  qusdstor  or  treasurer  producing  the  several  testimonies  of  Cicero's  acts  under  the 
^ennime  money,  in  opposition  to  the  tjmrumt  eoim  of  the  Greek  historians,  that  none  can  rea 
pleasure,  few  with  patience.  The  observations  however  are  generally  just  and  well-gi 
except  that  the  author's  zeal  for  Cicero's  honour  gets  the  better  sometimes  of  his  judgn 
draws  him  into  a  defence  of  his  conduct  where  even  Cicero  himself  has  condemned  it. 

Fabricius's  kittory  is  prefixed  to  several  editions  of  Cicero's  works,  and  is  nothing  m 
a  bare  detail  of  his  acts  and  writings,  digested  into  exact  order  and  distinguished  by  tk 
Rome  and  ofGcen/s  life,  without  any  explication  or  comment  but  what  relates  to  the  sel 
of  the  time,  which  is  the  sole  end  of  the  work.  But  as  this  is  executed  with  dilige 
accuracy,  so  it  has  eased  me  of  a  great  share  of  that  trouble  which  I  must  otherwise  hav 
ranging  my  materials  into  their  proper  places,  in  which  task  however  I  have  always  tal 
to  consult  also  the  Annde  ofPigkimt, 

I  did  not  forget  likewise  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  the  French  amthort  whose  works  hi 
to  coincide  with  any  part  of  mine,  particulariy  the  Hittory  of  the  two  Triumvirate$,  of  the  R&co 
the  Roman  Oovemment,  and  of  the  Exile  of  Cicero,  which  are  all  of  them  ingenious  and  use 
have  given  a  fiur  account  of  ihe  general  state  of  the  facts  which  they  profess  to  illustra 
as  I  had  already  been  at  the  fountain-head  whence  they  had  all  drawn  their  materials 
chief  benefit  that  I  received  from  them  was  to  make  me  review  with  stricter  care  the  pa 
passages  in  which  I  differed  from  them,  as  well  as  to  remind  me  of  some  few  things  whic 
omitted,  or  touched  perhaps  more  slightly  than  they  deserved.  But  the  author  of  TV  i 
treated  his  argument  the  most  accurately  of  them,  by  supporting  his  story  as  he  goc 

^  Dio,  1.  Ixxiii.  p.  828. 
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«iA«%iiial  testimoiiies  firom  the  old  oathors  ;  which  is  the  onljr  way  of  writing  history  that 

oigiTe  satia&ction  or  carry  conviction  along  with  it,  by  laying  open  the  ground  on  which  it 

■  hak,  withoat  whi<^  history  assumes  the  air  of  romance,  and  makes  no  other  impression 

tki  ID  proportion  to  our  opinion  of  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  the  compiler. 

Ikreisa  little  piece  also  in  our  own  language  called,  CbterratUms  on  ^  Life  of  Otoen),  which, 

tksgh  it  gives  a  very  different  account  of  Cicero  from  what  I  have  done,  yet  I  could  not  but 

nd  wiUi  pleasure,  for  the  elegance  and  sjorit  with  which  it  is  written  by  one  who  appears  to 

ktaiBttted  with  a  warm  love  of  virtue.    But  to  form  our  notions  of  a  great  man  from  some 

s%b  poaasges  of  his  writings  or  separate  points  of  conduct,  without  regarding  their  connexion 

with  tiie  wlK>le^  or  the  figure  that  they  make  in  his  general  character,  is  like  examining 

ftinp  in  a  microscope  which  were  made  to  be  surveyed  in  the  gross ;  every  mole  rises 

Btoa  mountain,  and  the  least  spot  into  a  deformity  :  which  vanish  again  into  nothing  when 

we  oQBtemplate  them  through  their  proper  medium  and  in  their  natural  light.    I  persuade 

vjtiif  therefore  that  a  person  of  this  writer's  good  sense  and  principles,  when  he  has  considered 

Cittro's  wkde  histoiy,  will  conceive  a  more  candid  opinion  of  the  man,  who,  after  a  life  spent 

i&  a  perpetual  struggle  against  vice,  &ction,  and  tyranny,  fell  a  martyr  at  last  to  the  liberty  of 

Msamatrj. 

Aa  I  liave  had  frequent  occasion  to  recommend  the  use  of  Cicero's  Letten  to  AtHeut  for  their 
gni^i  the  clearest  light  into  the  history  of  those  times,  so  I  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  the 
piiBa  of  one  who,  by  an  excellent  translation  and  judicious  comment  upon  them,  has  made  that 
ve  aiore  obvious  and  accessible  to  all;  I  mean  the  learned  Mr.  Mongault,  who,  not  content 
vi&  retaifiiig  the  remarks  of  other  commentators,  or  out  of  the  rubbish  of  their  volumes  with 
KMng  the  best,  enters  upon  his  task  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  critic,  and  by  the  force  of  his 
«VD  geains  has  happily  illustrated  many  passages  which  all  the  interpreters  before  him  had 
given  up  as  inexplicable.  But  since  the  obscurity  of  these  letters  is  now  in  great  measure 
fwaved  by  the  labours  of  this  gentleman,  and  especially  to  his  own  countrymen,  for  whose 
Fvtkolar  benefit  and  in  whose  language  he  writes,  one  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  Jesuits, 
(^tioii  and  Bouille,  should  not  think  it  worth  whUe,  by  the  benefit  of  his  pains,  to  have  made 
tkensdves  better  acquainted  with  them ;  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  little  part 
of  their  history  that  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into,  would  have  prevented  several  mistakes 
vhieh  they  have  committed,  with  regard  both  to  the  &cts  and  persons  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 

^  instead  of  making  free  with  other  people's  mistakes,  it  would  become  me  perhaps  better  to 
^Kak  snne  &vour  for  my  own.  ''An  UtUmanJ^  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  **may  eatUy  hepardonedjbr 
^tf  i^Korameej  mmoe  aU  men  are  UaUe  to  ^iem,  and  the  truth  hard  to  be  traced  from  patt  and  remote 
««t;  &«t  tiote  who  negUct  to  inform  themeedeeiy  and  through  flattery  to  tome  or  hatred  to  othen  knowingly 
^tnmfnm  tie  truths  justly  detene  to  he  eeneured,**  For  my  part,  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  be 
tt«apt  from  errors  :  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  committed  none  wilfully,  and  used  ail 
the  Beans  which  occurred  to  me  of  defending  myself  against  them.  But  since  there  is  not  a 
ngie  history,  either  ancient  or  modem,  that  I  have  consulted  on  this  occasion,  in  which  I 
caaaot  poiiit  out  several,  it  would  be  arrogant  in  me  to  imagine  that  the  same  inadvertency,  or 
B^^JfcDce,  or  want  of  judgment,  may  not  be  discovered  also  in  mine :  if  any  man  therefore 
vin  admoniah  me  of  them  with  candour  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  him,  as  a  friend  to  my 
*«k,  for  assisting  me  to  make  it  more  perfect,  and  consequently  more  useful ;  for  my  chief 
■otire  for  undertaking  it  was,  not  to  serve  any  particular  cause,  but  to  do  a  general  good  by 
^^ring  to  the  public  the  example  of  a  character  which,  of  all  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in 
^'^Qty,  is  the  most  accomplished  with  every  talent  that  can  adorn  civil  life,  and  the  best 
^'■^t  with  lessons  of  prudence  and  duty  for  all  conditions  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the 
piivBte  adiolar. 
If  Bj  pains  therefore  should  have  the  effect  which  I  propose,  of  raising  a  greater  attention 
«•  the  name  and  writings  of  Cicero,  and  making  them  better  understood  and  more  familiar  to 
^  yoQth,  I  cannot  fail  of  gaining  my  end ;  for  the  next  step  to  admiring  is  to  imitate,  and  it 
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is  not  possible  (o  excite  an  affection  for  Cicero,  without  instilling  an  affection  at  th 
for  every  thing  that  is  laudable  :  since  how  much  soever  people  maj  differ  in  thei 
his  conduct,  yet  all  have  constantly  agreed  in  their  judgment  of  his  works,  tha 
none  now  renuuning  to  us  from  the  Heathen  world  that  so  beautifully  display  anc 
recommend  all  those  generous  principles  that  tend  to  exalt  and  perfect  human  i 
love  of  virtue,  liberty,  our  country,  and  of  all  mankind. 

I  cannot  support  this  reflection  by  a  better-  authority  than  that  of  Erasmus, 
contracted  some  prejudices  against  Cicero  when  young,  makes  a  recantation  of  the 
in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Ulattenus^. 

**  When  I  was  a  boy,"  says  he,  **  I  was  fonder  of  Seneca  than  of  Cicero,  and  till  I 
years  old  could  not  bear  to  spend  any  time  in  reading  him ;  while  all  the  othe; 
antiquity  generally  pleased  me.  Whether  my  judgment  be  improved  by  age,  I  kn 
am  certain,  that  Cicero  never  pleased  me  so  much  when  I  was  fond  of  those  juve 
as  he  does  now  when  I  am  grown  old ;  not  only  for  the  divine  felicity  of  his  si 
sanctity  of  his  heart  and  morals  :  in  short,  he  has  inspired  my  soul,  and  made  me  f 
better  man.  I  make  no  scruple,  therefore,  to  exhort  our  youth  to  spend  their  hour 
and  getting  his  books  by  heart,  rather  than  in  the  vexatious  squabbles  and  peevish  ci 
with  which  the  world  abounds.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  now  in  the  decline 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished  what  I  have  in  hand,  I  shall  think  it  no  reproach  to  m 
reconciliation  with  my  Cicero,  and  renew  an  old  acquaintance  with  him,  which  for 
has  been  unhappily  intenmtted.** 

Before  I  conclude  this  preface  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  a  short  abstract,  oi 
of  the  Eoman  government,  from  its  first  institution  by  Romulus  to  the  time  of  Cicero's 
those  who  have  not  been  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  Rome,  may  not  come  entire  i 
the  subject  of  the  following  history. 

The  constitution  of  Rome  is  very  often  celebrated  by  Cicero  and  other  writers, 
perfect  of  all  governments  ;  being  happily  tempered  and  composed  of  the  tkroe  difen 
are  usually  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  monarchieal,  the  aristooratioal,  and  t 
Their  king  was  elected  by  the  people  as  the  head  of  the  republic  ;  to  be  their  lea 
the  guardian  of  the  laws  in  peace  :  the  senate  was  his  council,  chosen  also  by  th* 
whose  advice  he  was  obliged  to  govern  himself  in  all  his  measures  :  but  the  sove 
lodged  in  the  body  of  the  citizens,  or  the  general  society,  whose  prerogative  it  i 
lawi,  ereaU  magUtratee,  declare  war"  ;  and  to  receive  appeals  in  all  oases,  both  from  tl 
the  senate.  Some  writers  have  denied  this  right  of  an  appeal  to  ^  people: 
expressly  mentions  it  among  the  regal  oongtilba^onsy  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  ci 
he  had  demonstrated  more  at  lai^  in  his  treatise  on  the  Rqcmhilie ;  whence  Seneca 
a  passage  in  confirmation  of  it ;  and  intimates,  that  the  same  right  was  declared 
ike  pontijloal  booh^,  Valerius  Maximus  gives  us  an  instance  of  it,  which  is  confin 
livy,  that  Horatitu  being  condemned  to  die  by  king  TuUu$  for  killing  hie  eieter,  was  ac 
hit  appeal  to  the  peopled 

This  was  the  original  constitution  of  Rome  even  under  their  kings ;  for  in  the  fo 
a  state,  where  there  was  no  force  to  compel,  it  was  necessary  to  invite  men  inl 

*  Entm.  Ep.  ad  Jo.  UUtt.inCic.  Tuscul.  Quntt.        partim  etiam  legibus,  aaipicia,  csremoi 
"*  Statuo  esse  optime  constitutam  rempublicam  quas    provocationet  — diviDitus    etsent    iosti 

ex  tribus  generibus  illis,  regali,  optimo,  et  populari,  Quasst.  iv.  1. 

confusa  modice — Fragm.  de  Rep.  iL  P  CumCiceronislibros  de  republicaprel 

Cum  in  illis  de  rq>ublica  libris  perauadere  videatur  provocationem  ad  popalum  etiam  a  n 

Africanas,  omninm  reram  publicanim  nostram  vete-  Id  iu  in  pontijlcalibus  libris  aliqui  put 

rem  illam  fuiiite  optimam De  Legib.  iL  10 ;  Polyb.  tella.—Senec.  Ep.  108. 

vi.  p.  460 ;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  82.  «»  M.  Horatiut  interfcct«  sororia  crin 

"  Dion.  Hal.  i.  87.  rege  damnatus,  ad  populuro  provoeato  jud 

*  Nam  cum  a  primo  urbis  ortu,  rogiis   instituut,  est. — Yal.  Max.  viii  1 ;  Lir.  i.  26. 
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eacoimgemeiite ;  and  none  could  be  so  effectual  as  the  assurance  of  liberty,  and  the 
prifikige  of  making  their  own  laws'.  But  the  kings,  by  gradual  encroachments,  having 
MBped  the  whole  administration  to  themselves,  and  by  the  violence  of  their  government 
k^g  grown  intolerable  to  a  city  trained  to  liberty  and  arms,  were  finally  expelled  by  a  general 
mmi  I  tMtkiu  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  This  was  the  ground  of  that  invincible  fierceness 
sad  lore  of  their  country  in  the  old  Romans  by  which  they  conquered  the  world ;  for  the 
'  of  their  oivil  rights,  naturally  inspired  a  superior  virtue  and  courage  to  defend 
them  of  course  the  bravest,  as  long  as  they  continued  the  freest,  of  all 

Bf  this  revofaitaon  of  the  government  their  old  constitution  was  not  so  much  changed,  as 
I  to  ita  primitive  state :  for  though  the  name  of  king  was  abolished,  yet  the  power  was 
i ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  instead  of  a  single  person  chosen  for  life,  there  were 
L  annnally,  whom  they  called  eommUi,  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  and  ensigns 
9i  royalty,  and  presiding  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  afimirs  of  the  republic' ;  when  to 
oMvinee  the  citiaens  that  nothing  was  sought  by  the  change  but  to  secure  their  common 
fihsrty,  and  to  establish  their  sovereignty  again  on  a  more  solid  basis,  one  of  the  first  consuls, 
P.  Valeriua  Popllcola,  confirmed  by  a  new  law  their  fiHtdamenkU  riglU  of  on  appeal  to  them  in 
«ff  euaee ;  and  by  a  second  law,  made  it  capital  for  any  man  to  exercise  a  magistracy  in  Rome, 
vithooi  their  special  appointment  * :  and  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  their  supreme  authority, 
tht  same  consul  never  ^Qieared  in  any  assembly  of  the  people,  without  bowing  his  fasces  or 
■sees  to  them  ;  which  was  afterwards  the  constant  practice  of  all  succeeding  consuls".  Thus 
iht  rrpnMir  relied  all  the  benefit  of  a  kingly  government,  without  the  danger  of  it ;  since  the 
■iiwls^  whose  reign  was  but  annual  and  accountable,  oould  have  no  opportunity  of  invading 
ill  fiberty,  and  erecting  themselvee  into  tyrants. 

By  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  city  was  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  arittocratioal 
md  tke  pofmlar^  or  ike  tenaU  and  the  plebeians^  naturally  jealous  of  each  other's  power,  and 
I  to  extend  their  own  ;  but  the  nobles  or  patricians,  of  whom  the  senate  was  composed, 
the  most  immediate  gainers  by  the  change,  and  with  the  consuls  at  their  head,  being 
mtm  the  first  movers  and  administrators  of  all  the  deliberations  of  the  state,  had  a  great 
a^^antage  over  the  people ;  and  within  the  compass  of  sixteen  years  became  so  insolent  and 
ifpiLSiiive,  as  to  drive  the  body  of  the  plebeians  to  that  eeeemion  into  the  Saered  Mount  whence  they 
•oald  not  oonaent  to  return,  till  they  had  extorted  a  right  of  creating  a  new  order  of 
■Sgtatratee  of  their  own  body,  called  tribmnet,  invested  with  fuU  powers  to  protect  them  from 
iQ  injuries,  and  whose  persons  were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable'. 

The  plebeian  party  had  now  got  a  head  exactly  suited  to  their  purpose,  subject  to  no  control, 
vhose  business  it  was  to  fight  their  battles  with  the  nobility ;  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the 
I ;  and  to  distinguish  thems^^lves  in  their  annual  office,  by  a  zeal  for  the  popular  interest, 
t  to  the  arietocra^calf  who,  from  their  first  number  fite^  being  increased  afterwards 
to  Cm,  never  left  teasing  the  senate  with  fresh  demands,  till  they  had  laid  open  to  the  pkbeian 

'  B«Balii$  •eem  to  hvrt  borrowed  the  pUn  of  his  manebit,  n  tinus  onnibiu  reliqaU  magittntibiu  im- 

uam  Hate  Crom  the  old  goTerameot  of  Athens,  u  it  pembit. — De  Legib.  iii.  7. 

«M  iastitated  hj  Tbeeeof  ;  who  prevailed  with  the  *  Dion.  Hal.  t.  292. 

I  tribe*  and  &mUiet  of  Attica  to  form  them-  *  Yocato  ad  conciliam  popnlo,  nimminis  faadbui  in 


tdvm  into  one  dty,  and  live  within  the  same  walls,  condonem  ascendit. — liv.  ii.  7. 
mite  a  free  and  popular  goTemroent ;  distributing  its        '  Duo  genera  semper  in  hac  dvitate  fuerunt, — ex 

ofhSi  and  honours  promiscaonsly  to  them  all,  and  qnibus  alien  se  populares,  slteri  optimates  et  habori  et 

tmut'ui^  BO  other  prerogatiTe  to  himself,  but  to  be  esse  voluerunt.  Qui  ea,  qu* &debant, quaque dicebant, 

their  captain  in  war,  and  the  guardian  of  their  jucunda  moltitudini  esse  yolebant,  popukres ;  qui 

iam»,  he, — ^Plutarch,  in  Thee.  p.  11.  autem  iu  se  gerebant,  ut  sua  consilia  optimo  cuique 

*  Sed  qooniaffl  regale  dvitatis  geniu,  proUtum  probarent  optimates  habebantur. — ^Pro  Sezt«  45. 
son  tarn  refni,quam  regis  yitiis  repudiatum        J  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  410. 
ridebitur  regis  repudistnm,  res 
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fiunilieB  a  promiaououi  right  to  all  the  magistracies  of  the  republic,  and  bj  that  meJ 
admissioii  into  the  senate. 

Thus  hr  they  were  certainly  in  the  right,  and  acted  like  true  patriots  ;  and  after  m$i 
contests  had  now  brought  the  goremment  of  Rome  to  its  perfect  state  ;  when  its  hond 
no  longer  confined  to  particular  fitmilies,  but  proposed  equally  and  indifferently  1 
citizen  who  by  his  virtue  and  services,  either  in  war  or  peace,  could  recommend  hi 
the  notice  and  favour  of  luo  countrjrmen  ;  while  the  true  balance  and  temperament  « 
between  the  senate  and  people,  which  was  generally  observed  in  regular  times,  and  w 
honest  wished  to  establish  in  all  times,  was,  that  the  senate  should  be  ihe  authors  and 
of  all  the  public  counsels,  but  the  people  give  them  their  sanction  and  legal  force. 

The  tribunes,  however,  would  not  stop  here,  nor  were  content  with  securing  the  righl 
commons,  without  destroying  those  of  the  senate ;  and  as  of t  as  they  were  disappointed 
private  views,  and  obstructed  in  the  course  of  their  ambition,  used  to  recur  alwayi 
populace,  whom  they  could  easily  inflame  to  what  degree  they  thought  fit,  by  the  pro 
factious  laws  for  dimUng  the  pMic  lamdt  to  the  poorer  eUixem ;  or  by  the  free  diMtribmtian 
or  the  abolUion  </  all  debts ;  which  are  all  contrary  to  the  quiet,  and  discipline,  and  publ 
of  societies.  This  abuse  of  the  tribunitian  power  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by 
Qrae^iy  who  left  nothing  unattempted  that  could  mortify  the  senate,  or  gratify  the  peep 
by  their  agtwrian  laws,  and  other  seditious  acts,  which  were  greedily  received  by  the  ci 
had  in  great  measure  overturned  that  equilibrium  of  power  in  the  republic  on  which  it 
and  prosperity  depended. 

But  the  violent  deaths  of  these  two  tribunes,  and  of  their  principal  adherents,  put  an 
their  sedition,  and  was  the  first  civil  blood  that  was  spilt  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  in  any  • 
public  dissentions,  which  till  this  time  had  alwa3rs  been  composed  by  the  methods  of  p 
and  mutual  concessions.  It  must  seem  strange  to  observe  how  these  two  illustrious  bi 
who  of  all  men  were  the  dearest  to  the  Roman  people,  yet  upon  the  first  resort  to  arm 
severally  deserted  by  the  multitude  in  the  very  height  of  their  authority,  and  suffere 
cruelly  massacred  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city  ;  which  shows  what  little  stress  is  to  be 
the  assistance  of  the  populace  when  the  dispute  comes  to  blows ;  and  that  sedition,  th 
may  often  shake,  yet  will  never  destroy  a  free  state  while  it  continues  unarmed  and  unsu] 
by  a  military  force.  But  this  vigorous  conduct  of  the  senate,  though  it  seemed  neces 
the  present  quiet  of  the  city,  yet  soon  after  proved  fatal  to  it ;  as  it  taught  all  the  ambiti 
a  most  sensible  experiment,  that  there  was  no  way  of  supporting  an  usurped  authority 
force ;  so  that  from  this  time,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  following  story,  all  those  who  asp 
extraordinary  powers,  and  a  dominion  in  the  republic,  seldom  troubled  themselves  wit 
the  senate  or  people  were  voting  at  Rome,  but  came  attended  by  armies  to  enforc 
pretensions,  which  were  always  decided  by  the  longest  sword. 

The  popularity  of  the  Gracchi  was  grounded  on  the  real  affections  of  the  people,  gai 
many  extraordinary  privileges  and  substantial  benefits  conferred  upon  them  ;  but  whe 
was  found  necessary  to  control  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  to  support  that  interest 
was  falsely  called  popular,  instead  of  courting  the  multitude  by  real  services  and  bei 
laws,  it  was  found  a  much  shorter  way  to  corrupt  them  by  money ;  a  method  wholly  un 
in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  by  which  the  men  of  power  had  always  a  number  of  merceni 
their  devotion,  ready  to  fill  the  forum  at  any  warning ;  who  by  clamour  and  violence  < 
all  before  them  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  eame  prepared  to  ratify  whatever  was  pro} 
them^ :  this  kept  up  the  form  of  a  legal  proceeding ;  while  by  the  terror  of  arms,  and  a  si 

'  Nihil  immotum,  nihil  tranqoillum,  nihil  qmetum  fertnt,  que  illi  Telint  audire,  qui  in  eoncion 

deniqae  in  eodem  tuto  relinqaebat,  8tc, — Veil.  Pat.  ted  pratio  ae  meroede  perfiduntf  nt,  qmcqaid 

ii.  6.  id  illi  velle  andire  lideantiir.     Ntim  tm  exii 

*  Itaqae  homines  leditioai  ac  turbulenti— conductai  Giaccbot,  ant  Satarninum,  aut  qnenqaam 

babent  condones.     Neqoe  id  agunt,  ut  ea  dicant  et  Teterom,  qui  populares  habebantur,  ullum  urn 
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§aKe,  the  gmt  eoald  mmlj  rapport,  and  cany  into  exeentum,  wfaaterer  Totea  they  had  onoe  procured 
Id  tfaor  fiivoor  bj  fiMtioo  and  bribery. 

After  the  death  of  the  younger  Graochna,  the  senate  was  perpetoally  labouring  to  rescind  or  to 
»odefitB  the  laws  that  he  had  enacted  to  their  prejudice  ;  especially  one  that  affected  them  the  most 
SBBiaiy,  by  taking  from  them  the  right  ofjudictUwrey  which  they  had  exercised  from  the  foundation  of 
,  mtd  tnmrftrrimg  ii  to  the  hnights.  This  act,  howerer,  was  equitable ;  for  as  the  senators 
I  an  die  magistrades  and  goremments  of  the  empire,  so  they  were  the  men  whose  oppressions 
i  Boat  severdy  felt,  and  most  frequently  complained  of ;  yet  while  the  judgment  of  all  causes 
iaaed  in  their  hands,  it  was  their  common  practice  to  laTour  and  absoWe  one  another  in  their 
B»  Id  tiie  gcBoal  scandal  and  injury  both  of  the  rabjects  and  allies,  of  which  some  late  and 
I  had  giren  a  plausible  pretext  for  Gracchus's  Uw.  But  the  senate  could  not  bear 
)  to  be  subjected  to  the  tribunal  of  an  inferior  order,  which  had  always  been  jealous  of 
Aflir  power,  and  was  sure  to  be  serere  upon  their  crimes  ;  so  that,  after  many  frmtleas  struggles  to 
git  this  law  repealed,  Q.  Serrilius  Cnpio,  who  was  consul  about  twenty-five  years  after,  procured  at 
iMt  a  mitigation  of  it,  by  adding  a  certam  mmber  cfienaton  to  the  three  centuriee  of  the  hmghtt  or 
efmeatnsmjmdgee  ;  with  which  the  senate  was  so  highly  pleased  that  they  honoured  this  consul  with 
the  title  of  Atir  patromy  Cnpio's  law  was  warmly  recommended  by  L.  Crassus,  the  most  celebrated 
eraior  of  that  age,  who  in  a  speech  upon  it  to  the  people,  defended  the  authority  of  the  senate  with  all 
the  Ssree  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  state  of  things  and  in  this  Yery  year  of  Cnpio*s  consulship,  Cicero 
waa  bcm  ;  and  as  Crassus's  oration  was  published  and  much  admired  when  he  was  a  boy^  so  he  took 
it,  M  be  aftemards  tells  jib,  far  the  pattern  loth  of  hie  eloquence  and  hi$  poKtiet  ^ 

tmuaamt  bibniT  oooductum  ?    Nemo  haboit. — ^Pro  aanofl,  totidemque  annis  miki  state  picttabat     lis 

Sax.  49,  emm  consulibut  cam  legem  suaait,  quiboB  not  nati 

^  b— ooaaaktm  deoore,  maximi  pontificatui  ntet-  •umuf.    [Brut  p.  274.]     Mihi  qnidem  a  paeritia, 

iotia,  wt  ■nnatiii  patronns  dieeretor,  aiMcntas.— VaL  quad  magistra  foit  ilia  in  legem  Cvpionit  oratio :  in 

Max.  Ti.  9.  qua  et  auctoritas  ornator  tenatui,  pro  quo  ordine  iUa 

«  niiiMt  Servfliam  legem  CnmoB    tad  hae  CraMi  dicnntur.— Ibid.  278. 
cam  «£ta  est  otatw— quatoor  et  triginta  turn  babebat 
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Maacvs  TuLLxvt  Ciczmo  was  bom  en  the 
IhM  of  Jnnuy*,  in  the  nz  hundred  and  forty. 
arfcntfa  mr  of  Rome,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  aeven  jean  before  Christ^ 
Hia  birth,  if  we  bdlere  Plutarch,  was 
attended  bj  prodigies,  foretelling  the 
flitore  eminence  and  lustre  of  his  cha- 
racter, which  mi^t  hare  passed,  he 
■■Puffer  Me  dreams,  had  not  the  erent  soon  con- 
toied  tke  tmth  of  the  prediction ;  but  since  we 
have  no  hmt  of  dieae  {vodigies  from  Cicero  himself, 
«r  aoj  astlior  of  ^lat  age,  we  may  diarge  them  to 
the  cndafity,  or  the  invention  of  a  writer,  who  loves 
to  nisc  the  solemnity  of  his  story  by  the  introdnc- 
tiim  of  sonifrtting  miraculous. 
^  His  Bother  was  called  Hehria ;  a  name  men- 
tioaed  in  biatoiT  and  old  inscriptions  among  the 
y»emahlt  fimifies  of  Rome.  She  was  rich,  and 
wdl  deaceaded,  and  had  a  sister  married  to  a  Roman 
MgM  o^  distinguished  merit,  C.  Acnleo,  In  inti- 
■tfe  friend  of  the  orator,  L.  Crassns,  and  celebra- 
ted far  a  singdar  knowledge  of  die  kw ;  in  which 
his  totm  likewue,  our  Cicero*s  cousins-germsn, 
««e  afterwards  very  eminent'.  It  is  rema^able, 
thai  Cicero  never  once  speaks  of  his  mother  in  any 
p"t  of  hia  writings;  but  his  younger  brother  Quin- 
tai  has  kft  a  little  story  of  her,  which  seems  to 
■■naiitfi  ker  good  management  and  housewifery ; 
how  dte  need  to  seal  all  her  wine-casks,  die  empty 
as  wdl  as  the  fuU,  that  when  any  of  them  were 
fiMBd  emp^  and  unsealed,  she  mi^t  know  them  to 
kavc  been  emptied  by  stealth ;  it  bemg  the  most 
anal  theft  amonff  the  slaves  of  great  fiuniUes,  to 
rttai  ^ar  master's  wine  out  of  the  vessels'*. 
As  to  his  Cither's  frunfly«  nothing  was  delivered 


•  m  ICcnas  Jan.  nataU  ineo.~Bp.ad  Atl  viL6;  ib.  ziiJ. 


^  TUt  eoopatatSan  foUowt  tha  eomaioii  en  of  Christ'i 
kfrft,  whIA  is  pboad  time  jmn  latar  than  it  ought  to 
k*.  PMayajtbeOnatvaftboraalioIntheMmeyMr.on 
ftt  iart  of  S«|i«nb«^Tid.  PIgJi.  A]m.,rUn.  juunrii.  2. 

*OaOrBt.L43:  ILL 

'■cwf  oUm  matrem  maam  iMerv  memlni,  qam  lagenas 
^^  faaara  obaignabst,  no  dloflrentnr  InanM  aliqoc 
EitaM,  ^m  fnrtim  tmmt  isalecatc— £p.  Fan.  xwi.  S6. 
«— ^— Ftawt  40I  JgiKMoere  senria. 


of  it,  but  in  extremes*  :  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  in  the  history  of  a  man,  whose  life  was  so 
exposed  to  envy  as  Cicero's,  and  who  fell  a  victim 
at  last  to  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Some  derive 
his  descent  firom  kings,  othere  frt>m  mechanics'; 
but  the  truth  lay  between  both;  for  his  family, 
though  it  had  never  borne  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  republic,  was  yet  very  ancient  uid  hcoour- 
abkf ;  of  principal  distinction  and  nobility  in  that 
part  of  Itdy  in  which  it  resided ;  and  of  equestrian 
rank^,  fit>m  its  first  admission  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome. 

Some  have  insinuated,  that  Cicero  affected  to  say 
but  little  of  the  splendour  of  his  fBonily,  for  the  sake 
of  being  considered  as  the  founder  of  it ;  and  chose 
to  suppress  the  notion  of  his  r^al  extraction,  for 
the  aversion  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  to  the 
name  of  king ;  with  which,  however,  he  was  some* 
times  reproiu:hed  by  his  enemies*.  But  those  spe- 
culations are  wholly  imaginary ;  for  as  oft  as  there 
was  occasion  to  mention  the  character  and  condition 
of  his  ancestors,  he  speaks  of  them  always  with 
great  frankness,  declanng  them  to  have  been  con* 

•  S«e  Plutaroh't  Life  of  Cioeco. 

f  Rogla  progenlMet  Tullo  Moguls  ab  alto.— 6U.  Ital. 

ff  Hino  enlm  orti  stirpe  aatiquintma:  hio  sacra,  hlo 
genus,  hio  m^omm  mnlta  vestigia.— De  Leg.  ii.  1, 9. 

^  The  equeetrian  dignity,  or  that  order  of  the  Roman 
people  which  we  oonunonly  call  knights,  had  nothing  in 
ii  ahftlogmis  or  similar  to  aoy  order  of  modem  knight- 
hood, but  depended  entirely  upon  a  census,  or  valuation 
of  their  estates,  which  was  usually  made  ereiy  fiye  yeaxa 
by  the  censors,  in  their  lustrum,  or  general  review  of  tha 
whole  people,  when  all  thoee  citiaens,  whose  entire  fcr- 
tOnes  amounted  to  the  value  oi  four  hundred  sestertla, 
that  is,  of  3229/.  of  our  money,  were  enrolled  of  course  in 
the  list  of  equites  or  knights,  who  were  considered  aa 
a  middle  order  between  the  senators  and  the  common 
people,  yet  without  any  other  distinction  than  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  the  peculiar  badge 
of  their  order.  [Liv.  zziii.  13;  Plin.  Hist,  xxxiil.  1.] 
The  census,  or  estate  necessary  to  a  senator,  was  double 
to  that  of  a  knight:  and  if  ever  they  reduced  their  for> 
tunes  below  that  standard,  they  ibrfeited  their  rank,  and 
were  struck  out  of  the  roll  of  their  order  by  the  censors 

Si  quadringentls  sex  septem  milUa  desint, 
Plebs  eris. Hon.  £p.  i.  I.  57. 

The  order  of  knights  therefore  included  in  it  the  whdt 
proTinoial  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  empire,  which  had 
not  yet  obtained  the  honour  of  the  Senate. 

t  Vid.  Sebast.  Corrad.  Qucstura,  pp.  43, 44. 
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tent  with  their  paternal  fortunes,  and  the  private 
honours  of  their  own  city,  without  the  ambition  of 
appearing  on  the  public  stage  of  Rome.  Thus  in 
a  speech  to  the  people  upon  his  advancement  to  the 
consulship,  1  have  no  pretence,  says  he,  to  enlarge 
before  you,  upon  the  praises  of  my  ancestors ;  not  but 
that  they  were  all  such  as  myself,  who  am  descended 
from  their  blood,  and  trained  by  their  discipline  ; 
but  because  they  lived  without  this  applause  of 
popular  fame,  and  the  splendour  of  these  honours, 
which  you  confer''.  It  is  on  this  account  therefore, 
that  we  find  him  so  often  called  a  new  man  ;  not 
that  his  family  was  new  or  ignoble,  but  because  he 
was  the  first  of  it,  who  ever  sought  and  obtained  the 
public  mugistracies  of  the  state. 

The  place  of  his  birth  was  Arpinum ;  a  city 
anciently  of  the  Samnites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  ;  which,  upon  its  submission  to  CU)me, 
acquired  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  was  inserted 
into  the  Cornelian  tribe.  It  had  the  honour  also 
of  producing  the  great  C.  Marius ;  which  gave  ooca* 
sion  to  Pompey  to  say  in  a  public  speech,  that 
Rome  was  inddi>ted  to  this  corporation  for  two 
dtixens,  who  had,  each  in  his  turn,  preserved  it 
from  ruin'.  It  may  justly  therefore  claim  a  place 
in  the  memory  of  posterity,  for  giving  life  to  such 
worthies,  who  exemplified  the  chsLiracter  which  Pliny 
gives  of  true  glory,  by  doing  what  deserved  to  be 
written,  and  writing  what  deserved  to  be  read ;  and 
making  the  world  the  happier  and  the  better  for 
their  having  lived  in  it*". 

The  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and  mountain- 
ous, to  which  Cioero  applies  Homer's  description  of 
Ithaca, 

— rpijx**^  A^*  ^oB^  Kovporp6^ty  «f.  t.  X. 
Tis  rough  indeed,  yet  breeds  a  genorous  race". 

The  famOy  seat  was  about  three  miles  fVom  the 
town,  in  a  situation  extremely  pleasant,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  It  was  sur- 
rounded  vrith  groves  and  shady  walks,  leading  fVom 
the  house  to  a  river  called  Fibrenus,  which  was 
divided  into  two  equal  streams  by  a  little  island, 
covered  vrith  trees,  and  a  portico  contrived  both  for 
study  and  exercise,  whither  Cicero  used  to  retire 
when  he  had  any  particular  work  upon  his  lumds. 
The  dearoess  and  rapidity  of  the  stream,  murmur- 
ing through  a  rocky  channel ;  the  shade  and  verdure 
of  its  baiJcs,  planted  with  tall  poplars  ;  the  remark- 
able  coldness  of  the  water,  andalMve  all,  its  falling 
by  a  cascade  into  the  nobler  river  Liris,  a  little 
below  the  island ;  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful scene,  as  Cioero  himself  has  described  it  When 
Atticus  first  saw  it,  he  was  charmed  with  it,  and 
wondered  that  Cioero  did  not  prefer  it  to  all  his 
other  houses ;  declaring  a  contempt  of  the  laboured 
magnificence,  marble  pavements,  artificial  canals, 
and  forced  streams  of  the  celebrated  villas  of  Italy, 
compared  with  the  natural  beauties  of  this  placed 
The  house,  as  Cicero  says,  was  but  small  and  humble 
in  his  grandfather's  time,  according  to  the  ancient 
friigality,  like  the  Sabine  fwrm  of  old  Curius ;  till  his 
father  beautified  and  eolarged  it  into  a  handsome 
and  spacious  habitation. 

But  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  the  delight- 

k  De  Lego  Aflrar.  con.  Roll,  ad  Quirltes,  I. 

*  He  U«lb.  li.  3;  Val.  Maxim.  U.  2. 

•  Plln.  Kp. 

•>  \dAttll.  U:  OdjTfcs.  Ix-27. 
»  Pel4M2;ib.ll.l.S,l. 


fulness  of  the  place,  than  that  it  is  i 
by  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called  th 
Dominic  P.  Strange  revolution  !  tc 
porticoes  converted  to  monkish  clois 
of  the  most  refined  reason,  wit,  and 
nursery  of  superstition,  bigotry,  an^ 
What  a  pleasure  must  it  give  to  the 
Inquisitors,  to  trample  on  the  ruins  o\ 
writings,  by  spreading  the  light  of  reai 
through  the  worid,  have  been  one  grt 
of  obstructing  their  unwearied  pains 

Cicero,  being  the  first-bom  of  tl 
ceived,  as  usual,  the  name  of  his  fatl 
&ther,  Marcus.  This  name  was  pro{ 
equivalent  to  that  of  baptism  with  u£ 
with  ceremonies  somewhat  analogou 
ninth  day.  called  the  lustrical,  or  day  of 
when  the  child  was  carried  to  the  1 
friends  and,  relations  of  the  family,  i 
altars  of  the  gods,  recommended  to  th 
some  tutelar  deity. 

Tullius  was  the  name  of  the  fiunily 
language,  signified  flovring  streams,  or 
and  was  derived,  therefore,  probab 
ancient  situation,  at  the  confluence  oft 

The  third  name  was  generally  add 
of  some  memorable  action,  quality 
which  distinguished  the  founder,  or  ci 
the  fomily.  Plutarch  says,  that  tl 
Cicero  was  ovring  to  a  wart  or  excre 
nose  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  sb) 
which  the  Romans  called  cicer* :  but 
more  credibly,  that  all  those  names 
reference  to  any  species  of  grain,  as  t 
tuli,  &c.  were  acquired  by  a  reputatic 
best  husbandmen  or  improvers  of  tha 
TuUius,  therefore,  the  family  name 
from  the  situation  of  the  farm,  so  Ci 
name,  fh>m  the  culture  of  it  by  vetc 
say,  is  the  most  probable ;  because  a 
held  the  most  liberal  employment  in  c 
those  tribes,  which  resided  on  their 
country,  the  most  honourable  ;  and  tl 
from  which  Cicero  drew  his  name,  w 
of  the  republic,  in  great  request  wit 
people  ;  being  one  of  the  usual  large 
upon  them  by  the  rich,  and  sold  ever 
theatres  and  streets  ready  parched  or  1 
sent  use". 

Cicero's  grandfather  was  living  at  t 
birth  ;  and  from  the  few  hints  which  a 

P  AppreMDlaVUladiB.  DomenSoo;  bof 
questo  luogo,  ove  nacque  Cieerooe,  ooi 
Blarw).  laqoale  VUla  «  diaooeta  da  Arpin 
— Vid.  Leand.  AlberU  Dewrittkme  dltalla, 

q  Eet  Nundina  Komanorum  dea.  a  none 
nnnoupata,  qui  lustricui  dicitor ;  ett  autei 
quo  inftmtes  lustrantur  et  oomen  aooi] 
Sat.  i.  16. 

'  Pompoitu  Festus  in  voce  TnUim. 

■  This  has  given  rise  to  a  blunder  of  i 
who.  in  the  busts  of  Cioero,  have  formed  t 
of  tlUs  vetofa  on  his  nose ;  not  rcfleoting,  \ 
name  only,  and  not  the  vetch  itseU,  which  i 
to  him  by  his  ancestors. 

«  Hist.  Nat  xviil.  3, 1. 

■  In  cioere,  atque  faba,  bona  tn  perdasqi 
Latus  ut  tn  circo  spatlere,  aut  sneus  ui 

Hon.  i 
Nee,  (dquid  fricti  dceris  probat  et  nuci 
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sem  to  bif«  been  a  man  of  business  and  interest 
mikeBUDjK  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  in 
Aiporai,  io  opposition  to  a  busy  turbnlent  roan, 
M.GBti£Q6,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  who 
fS|«iaDg  fbrward  a  popular  kw,  to  oblige  the 
tm  to  triDsact  all  tii^  affairs  by  ballot.  The 
flose  VII  bnmght  bdbre  the  Consul  Scaurus ;  in 
vtidi  oU  Cicero  bdwTed  himself  so  well,  that  the 
omu]  pud  him  the  compliment  to  wish  that  a 
EaofUi spirit  and  virtue  would  come  and  act  with 
da  iQ  the  great  theatre  of  the  republic,  and  not 
oefise  Us  tilents  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own 
ootpontioD^  There  is  a  saying  likewise  recorded 
(^ilttsold  gentlemaii.  That  the  men  of  those  times 
•cff  like  ^  Syrian  slaves — ^the  more  Greek  they 
bev,  the  greater  knaves  they  were* ;  which  carries 
■ith  it  the  notion  of  an  old  patriot,  severe  on  the 
iaportiiion  of  foreign  arts,  as  destructive  of  the 
fieapKne  and  manners  of  his  country.  This  grand> 
&tlff  had  two  Bons — Marcus  the  elder,  the  father 
of  Mr  Cicero ;  and  Lucius,  a  particular  friend  of 
the  cdehnted  orator  M.  Antonius,  whom  he  ac- 
eoBpoied  to  his  government  of  Cilicia» ;  and  who 
left  a  foo  of  the  same  name,  frequently  mentioned 
bj  Ckpto  with  great  affection,  as  a  youth  of  excel* 
l^fiitae  and  sccomplishments  K 

Hii  ihtlier  Marcus  also  was  a  wise  and  learned 
■ra,  vhote  merit  recommended  him  to  the  fimii- 
Snitjof  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  republic, 
opedaBr  Ctto,  L.  Crassus,  and  L.  Caesar^ ;  but 
boag  of  an  iofcm  and  tender  constitution,  he  spent 
^  fife  ehidly  at  Arpinum,  in  an  elegant  retreat 
nd the  stndy  of  poUte  letters^. 

6«t  his  ch»f  employment,  from  the  time  of  his 
i^srog  ions,  was  to  give  them  the  best  education 
*^  Home  could  aJTord,  in  hopes  to  excite  in 
t&eaao  ambition  of  breaking  through  the  indo> 
iaee  of  the  fiunily,  and  aspiring  to  the  honours  of 
fe  rtate.  Tbcy  were  bred  up  with  their  cousins, 
^  yna^  Acideos,  in  a  method  approved  and 
^c^  1^  L.  Crassus  ;  a  man  of  the  first  dignity, 
«  vc&  as  Uie  first  doqnence  in  Rome,  and  by  those 
*^  vastera  whom  Crassus  himself  made  use  of*. 
The  RoDus  were  of  all  people  the  most  careful 
■i  exact  in  the  education  of  their  children :  their 

^  Ae  Btatio  qntdcm  Irafc,  cum  res  enet  ad  aa  delata, 
^^"i  fieuim,  otinam.  fnqnit,  M.  Cicero,  Itto  animo 
^^  vfrlBte,  in  aamma  repnbllea  noUacum  vMraarl, 
pm  h  mmidpaU  voliiiM0»!— Ibid.  iii.  MS. 
J^^*"*  honitnaa  abnllea  awe  Sjnrum  TenmUnm ;  ut 
I'Naa  artfaaa  ^ano  acint,  ita  eaae  nequiaatmnm.— Do 

tX>A  gnat  part  of  the  alavoo  in  Rome  were  Syrlana 
»^|inle*  of  Ctlidla.  wbo  oaed  to  tnfeat  the  ooasta  oi 
^  cnxicd  aU  their  eaptivea  to  the  market  of  Deloa, 
M«U  llKm  tb«e  to  the  Greeks,  through  whose  handa 
^"■iOy  paned  to  Rome :  thoee  alavea,  Uitfeforo,  wlio 
^  Inad  the  kngeet  with  their  Grecian  maatera,  and 
^"qaeitly  talked  Gre^  the  beat,  were  the  moat  prao- 
*^  to  i&  the  little  Cridu  and  craft  that  aenritude  nata- 
2^^^>tha»:  which  old  Clceio,  like  Cato  the  Cenaor, 
^fftol  10  the  atto  and  mannenof  O.-vece  itaelf— Vid. 
^- l^n^.  ia  Jaoos  doeranlau 

'DeOimtlLl. 

*ItePinlb.T.  l;adAtti.  5. 

JEp.Pam.xv.4;  DeOrat.il.]. 
^  ana  cent  infinna  valetudine,  hio  fore  aetatem 
^tolitofc._DeUgIb.a.l. 

'  C^^ue  t»8  cum  conaobrinia  noatria,  Aculeonia  fliila, 

"•fectramis,  qtiw  Crasso  placerent.  et  ab  iia  doctofi* 

■^^Ou  flie  ntcretor,  erodiremnr.—De  Orat.  ii.  1. 


attention  to  it  began  from  the  moment  of  their 
birth ;  when  they  committed  them  to  the  care  of 
some  prudent  matron  of  reputable  character  and 
condition,  whose  business  it  was  to  form  their  first 
habits  of  acting  and  speaking;  to  watch  their 
growing  passions,  and  direct  them  to  their  proper 
ol^ects;  to  superintend  their  sports,  and  suffer 
nothing  inmiodest  or  indecent  to  ehter  into  them  ; 
that  the  mind  preserved  in  its  innocence,  nor  de- 

E raved  by  a  taste  of  false  pleasure,  might  be  at 
berty  to  pursue  whatever  was  laudable,  and  apply 
its  whole  strength  to  that  profession,  in  which  it 
desired  to  excel'. 

It  was  thS  opinion  of  some  of  the  old  masters, 
that  children  should  not  be  instructed  in  letters 
till  they  were  seven  years  old ;  but  the  best  judges 
advised,  that  no  time  of  culture  should  be  lost,  and 
that  their  literary  instruction  should  keep  pace  with 
their  moral ;  that  three  years  only  should  be  allowed 
to  the  nurses,  and  when  they  first  began  to  speak, 
that  they  should  begin  sIm)  tolea^'.  It  was 
reckoned  a  matter  likewise  of  great  importance, 
what  kind  of  language  they  were  first  accustomed 
to  hear  at  home,  and  in  what  manner  not  only  their 
nurses,  but  their  fathers  and  even  mothers,  spoke ; 
since  their  first  habits  were  then  necessarily  formed, 
either  of  a  pure  or  corrupt  elocution :  thus  the  two 
Gracchi  were  thought  to  owe  that  elegance  of 
speaking,  for  which  they  were  famous,  to  the 
institution  of  their  mother  Cornelia ;  a  woman  of 
great  politeness,  whose  epistles  were  read  and 
admir^  long  after  her  death  for  the  purity  of  their 
language  ^ 

This  probably  was  a  part  of  that  domestic  disd. 
pline,  in  which  Cicero  was  trained,  and  of  which 
he  often  speaks ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of 
a  more  enlai^ed  and  liberal  institution,  his  fiither 
brought  him  to  Rome,  where  he  had  a  house  of  his 
own',  and  placed  him  in  a  public  school,  under  aa 
eminent  Greek  master,  which  was  thought  the  best 
way  of  educating  one  who  was  designed  to  appear 
on  the  pubHc  stage,  and  who,  as  Quintilian  ob- 
serves, ought  to  be  so  bred  as  not  to  fear  the  sight 
of  men,  since  that  can  never  be  rightiy  learned  in 
solitude,  which  is  to  be  produced  before  crowds^ 
Here  he  gave  the  first  specimen  of  those  shining 
abilitiesi  which  rendered  him  afterwards  so  illus. 
trious ;  and  his  school-fellows  carried  home  sndi 
stories  of  his  extraordinary  parts  and  quickness  in 
learning,  that  their  parents  were  often  induced  to 
visit  tlM  school,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  youth  of 
such  surprising  talents  ^ 

About  this  time  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  Plo- 
tius,  first  set  up  a  Latin  school  of  eloquence  in 
Rome,  and  had  a  great  resort  to  him".  Young 
Cioero  was  very  denrous  to  be  his  scholar,  but  waa 

t  KUgebatur  autem  aliqoa  major  natu  propinqua,  ouJus 
probatia  spectatlaque  moribua,  omnia  cujuapiam  familiae 
aobolea  committeretur,  &o.— qua  diacipllna  et  aererltaa 
eo  pertlnebat,  at  rincera  et  Integra  et  nidlia  pravltatlbna 
deCorta  uDinaotyusque  natura,  ioUt  atatim  peotore  arri* 
peret  artea  honeataa,  ^.— Tadt.  DiaL  do  Oratorfb.  St. 

a  dointU.  i.  1. 

^  Ibid.;  it  in  Brat  p.  319,  edit  Sebaat  CorradJ. 

>  This  la  a  farther  proof  of  the  wealth  and  flouriahin» 
condition  of  hia  family ;  aince  the  rent  of  a  moderate  honae 
in  Romo,  in  a  reputable  part  of  the  city,  fit  for  one  of 
equestrian  rank,  waa  about  two  hundred  pounds  aterUng 
per  annum. 

k  aulntil.  1. 8.  >  Plutarch,  in  hia  Lifa. 

B  Buoton.  de  daria  Rhetoribus,  c.  S. 
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over-ruled  in  it  by  the  advice  of  the  learned,  who 
thought  the  Greek  masters  more  useful  in  forming 
him  to  the  bar,  for  which  he  was  designed.  This 
method  of  beginning  with  Greek  is  approved 
by  Quintilian ;  because  the  Latin  would  come  of 
itself,  and  it  seemed  most  natural  to  begin  from 
the  fountain,  whence  all  the  Roman  learning  was 
derived :  yet  the  rule,  he  says,  must  be  practised 
with  some  restriction,  nor  the  use  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage pushed  so  far  to  the  neglect  of  the  native, 
as  to  actiuire  with  it  a  for^n  accent  and  vicious 
pronunciation'*. 

Cicero's  father,  encouraged  by  the  promising 
genius  of  his  son,  spared  no  cost  nor ^ains  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  help  of  the  ablest  masters,  and 
among  the  other  instructors  of  his  early  youth, 
put  him  under  the  care  of  the  poet  Archias,  who 
came  to  Rome  with  a  high  reputation  for  learning 
and  poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old, 
and  lived  in  the  fiimily  of  LucuUus*^ :  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  great  in  those  days  to  entertain  in 
their  houses  the  principal  scholars  and  philosophers 
of  Greece,  with  a  liberty  of  opening  a  school,  and 
teaching,  together  with  their  own  children,  any  of 
the  other  young  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome. 
Under  this  master,  Cicero  applied  himself  chiefly 
to  poetry,  to  which  he  was  naturally  addicted ;  and 
made  such  a  proficiency  in  it,  that  while  he  was 
still  a  boy,  he  composed  and  published  a  poem, 
called  Glancus  Pontius,  which  was  extant  in  Plu- 
tarch's timei*. 

After  finishing  the  course  of  these  puerile  stu- 
dies, it  was  the  custom  to  change  the  habit  of  the 
boy  for  that  of  the  man,  and  take  what  they  called 
the  manly  gown,  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the  citi- 
sens  :  this  was  an  occasion  of  great  joy  to  the  young 
men  ;  who,  by  this  change,  passed  into  a  state  of 
greater  liberty  and  enlargement  firom  the  power  of 
tiieir  tutors  1.  They  were  introduced  at  the  same 
time  into  tke  forum,  or  the  great  square  of  the 
city,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held 
and  the  magistrates  used  to  harangue  to  them  from 
the  rostra,  and  where  all  the  public  pleadings  and 
judicial  proceedings  were  usually  transacted :  this 
therefore  was  the  grand  school  of  business  and 
eloquence ;  the  scene  on  which  all  the  afbirs  of 
the  empire  were  determined,  and  where  the  foun- 
dation of  their  hopes  and  fortunes  was  to  be  laid : 
so  that  th^  were  introduced  into  it  with  much 
solemnity,  attended  by  all  the  friends  and  depend- 
ants of  the  £unily;  and  after  divine  rites  performed 
in  the  capltol,  were  committed  to  the  special  pro- 
tection of  some  eminent  senator,  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence  or  knowledge  of  the  laws,  to  be  in- 
structed by  his  advice  in  the  management  of  civil 
affairs,  and  to  form  themsdves  by  hb  example 
for  useful  members  and  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

Writers  are  divided  about  the  precise  time  of 
changing  the  puerile  for  the  manly  gown:  what 
teens  the  most  probable  is,  that  in  the  old  re- 


•  QuhitU.  i.  1.  o  Pro  Arctaia.  i.  3. 

P  Plutarch.  This  Qlaocus  was  a  fiBh«rman  of  Anthe- 
don.  in  Bootla ;  who,  upon  eating  a  certain  horb,  jumped 
Into  the  sea,  and  became  a  sea-god :  the  place  was  ever 
after  called  Glaucus'g  Le(q> ;  where  there  was  an  oracle  of 
the  god,  in  great  voguo  with  all  aeamen ;  and  the  story 
fumiahed  the  argument  to  one  of  .£schylus*8  tragedies. 
•Ksunn.  Bcrot.  c.  22. 

4  Cum  primum  pavldo  custom  mihi  purpura  oeaalt. 

Paas.  Sat.  v.  30. 


public  is  was  never  done  till  the  end 
teenth  ^ear ;  but  when  the  ancient  di 
to  relax,  parents,  out  of  indulgence 
dren,  advanced  this  era  of  joy  one 
and  gave  them  the  gown  at  sixteen,  ' 
custom  in  Cicero's  time.  Under  tl 
was  granted  at  pleasure,  and  at  an] 
great  or  their  own  relations  ;  for  Ni 
from  Claudius,  when  he  just  entered 
teenth  year,  which,  as  Tacitus  sa] 
before  the  regular  season  ^ 
^  Cicero  being  thus  introduced  inl 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Q.  M 
the  augur,  the  principal  lawyer,  as  x 
man  of  that  age ;  who  had  passed  t 
offices  of  the  republic,  with  a  singula; 
integrity,  and  was  now  extremely  old. 
stirred  from  his  side ;  but  carefilly  t 
his  memory  all  the  remarkable  sayinj 
from  him,  as  so  many  lessons  of  pre 
future  conduct  • ;  and  after  his  deatl 
self  to  another  of  the  same  fomily 
high-priest,  a  person  of  equal  charac 
and  skill  in  the  law ;  who,  though  h 
fess  to  teach,  yet  freely  gave  his  ad' 
young  students  who  consulted  him'. 

Under  these  masters  he  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country 
useful  to  all  who  design  to  enter  into 
and  thought  to  be  of  such  consequc 
that  it  was  the  common  exercise  of  ft 
to  learn  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tabh 
they  did  their  poets  and  classic  auth 
particularly  took  such  pains  in  this  s 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  most  int 
it,  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  dispute  o 
with  the  greatest  lawyers  of  his  age 
pleading  once  against  his  friend  S. 
declared,  by  way  of  raillery,  what  1 
made  good  likewise  in  fact,  that  if 
him,  he  would  profess  himself  a  la 
days'  time^. 

The  profession  of  the  law,  next  t( 
and  eloquence,  was  a  sure  recommei 
first  honours  of  the  republic*,  and  fc 
was  preserved  as  it  .were  hereditary  i 
noblest  families  of  Rome*;  who,  b 
advice  gratis  to  all  who  wanted  it, 
favour  and  observance  of  their  felloe 
acquired  great  authority  in  all  the  ai 
It  was  the  custom  of  tiiese  old  sen 
for  their  wisdom  and  experience, 
morning  up  and  down  the  forum,  ( 
their  offermg  themselves  freely  to 
occasion  to  consult  them,  not  only  ii 
but  in  their  private  and  domestic  aff 

'  Ann.  xii.  41 ;  Tid.  NorrlaCenotai*. ; 

e.  4 ;  It.  Sueton.  August.  8 :  et  Notaa  Pltii 

>  he  Amicit.  1.  «  Brut.  p.  69.  edit 

»  De  Leglb.  ii.  S3.  >  Ep.  Fam.  vii 

7  Pro  Murana.  13.  «  Ibid.  14. 

•  Quorum  vero  patres  ant  majores  oliq 

terunt,  ii  atudent  plerumque  in  eodnn  gen 

lore :  utQ.  Muciua  P.  fUfue,  in  Jure  civili.- 

b  M.  vero  Manilium  nos  etiam  vidimut 

bulantem  foro;  quod  erat  inslgne,  enm, 

facere  civibus  onmiboa  oonalUi  aui  ooplani 

et  ita  ambulantes  et  in  aolio  aedentes  doi 

non  aolum  ut  de  Jure  dvUi  ad  eoa,  veru 

oollooanda— de  omni  denfque  aut  officio  a 

retur.— De  Orat.  iU.  33. 
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thej  chose  to  sit  at  home  with  their 
Aocnflpcn,  in  a  kind  of  throne  or  raised  seat,  like 
t^asfeoon  in  foreign  churches,  giving  access 
■aft  a&nce  to  all  people.  This  was  the  case  of 
tbe  tso  ScKTolas,  espMnally  the  angor,  whose 
hoae  V3S  called  the  oracle  of  the  city  ^ ;  and  who, 
■  Ik  Harsic  war,  when  worn  oat  with  age  and 
■JoDties,  gave  free  admission  every  day  to  all  the 
c^eas,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  nor  was  ever  seen 
i^mj  in  his  bed  during  that  whole  vrar^. 

Bet  OixBwas  not  the  point  that  Cicero  aimed  at, 
Id  gnrd  tiie  eaCstes  only  of  the  citizens :  his  views 
vere  mndi  larger ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
vis  ^t  one  ingredient  of  many,  in  the  character 
«feidi  he  aspired  to,  of  a  umversal  patron,  not 
odj  of  the  fortunes,  but  of  the  lives  and  liberties,  of 
bs  onntiTmen  ;  for  that  was  the  proper  notion  of 
tt  orator,  or  pleader  of  causes,  whose  profession 
it  was  to  speal:  aptly,  elegantly,  and  copiously,  on 
every  sahject  which  could  be  offered  to  him,  and 
vbasc  art  therrfore  included  in  it  all  other  arts  of 
He  lixral  kind,  and  could  not  be  acquired,  to  any 
pofectioaf  wi^out  a  competent  knowledge  of 
vhHrver  was  great  and  laudable  in  the  universe. 
Ttiavashis  own  idea  of  what  he  had  undertaken*; 
ttd  his  present  business  therefore  was,  to  lay  a 
fF^^«tW»  lit  to  sustain  the  weight  of  this  great 
ihsnifii :  so  tiiat  while  he  was  studying  the  law 
^im  the  S<^crvolas,  he  spent  a  large  share  of  his 
,  iSne  m  attending  the  pleadings  at  the  bar,  and  the 
pdbfic  speeches  of  the  magistrates,  and  never 
pOKd  one  d^y  without  writing  pnd  reading  some- 
I  home ;  constantly  takmg  notes,  and  making 
nts  on  what  he  read.  He  was  fond,  when 
g,  of  an  exercise,  which  had  been  recom- 
1  by  some  of  the  great  orators  before  him,  of 
m&lg  over  a  number  of  verses  of  some  esteemed 
pait,  or  a  part  of  an  oration,  so  carefully  as  to 
ntmm.  the  sobstance  of  them  in  his  memory,  and 
tei deliver  the  same  sentiments  in  different  words, 
Aa  Bost  elegant  that  occurred  to  him.  But  he 
sooa  grew  weauy  of  this,  upon  reflecting,  that  his 
othors  had  alreidy'  employed  the  best  words  which 
bdpBgeJ  to  their  subject ;  so  that  if  he  used  the 
KB,  it  would  do  him  no  good ;  and  if  different, 
vrald  eves  hart  him,  by  a  habit  of  using  worse. 
Be  appSed  himself  therefore  to  another  task  of 
wem  certain  benefit,  to  translate  into  Latin  the 
idKiqieedkes  of  the  best  Greek  orators,  which  gave 
kifaa  an  opportunity  of  observing  and  employing 
iB  the  most  elegant  words  of  his  own  langxiage, 
■ii  of  enriching  it  at  the  same  time  with  new  ones, 
hdiroved  or  imitated  from  the  Greeks  .  Nor  did 
he  yet  neglect  his  poetical  studies ;  for  he  now 
traaliCed  Arattts  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Heavens, 
ail»  JLotin  Terse,  of  which  many  fragments  are 
tffli  extant ;  and  published  also  an  original  poem 
a(  tiba  hevoac  kind,  in  honour  of  his  countryman 
C  Ifarioa.  This  was  much  admired,  and  often 
Rad  by  Atticos ;  and  <dd  Scevola  was  so  pleased 
vith  it,  that  in  an  epigram,  which  he  seems  to  have 
I  it,  he  deehtres,  that  it  would  live  as  long 


)  dubio  domus  jurfaoonsuiti  totiin  ora- 
I  elvltatis.    Testis  est  bajoace  Q.  Mncii  Janua  et 
»  qnod  in  cjna  infinniaBiina  raletudine,  affec- 
KximA  qpotidte  frequentia  ciTliiin,ao 
;  lumlninn  ipkndore  edebratur.— De  Orat  1. 
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as  the  Roman  name  and  learning  subsisted'.  There 
remains  still  a  little  specimen  of  it,  describing  a 
memorable  omen  given  to  Marius  from  the  oak  of 
Arpinum,  which  from  the  spirit  aud  elegance  of 
the  description  shows,  that  his  poetical  genius  was 
scarce  inferior  to  his  oratorical,  if  it  had  been  cul- 
tivated with  the  same  diligence **.  He  published 
another  poem  also,  called  Limon ;  of  which  Donatus 
has  preserved  four  lines  in  the  life  of  Terence,  in 
praise  of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  that  poet's 
styled  But  while  he  was  employing  himself  in 
these  juvenile  exercises  for  the  improvement  of  his 
invention,  he  applied  himself  with  no  less  industry 
to  philosophy,  for  the  enlargement  of  his  mind  and 
understandixig ;  and,  among  his  other  masters,  was 
very  fond  at  this  age  of  Fhedrus  the  Epicurean  : 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  a  little  more  experi- 
ence and  judgment  of  things,  he  wholly  deserted 
and  constantly  disliked  the  principles  of  that  sect ; 
yet  always  retained  a  particular  esteem  for  the 
man,  on  account  of  his  learning,  humanity,  and 
politeness''. 

The  peace  of  Rome  was  now  disturbed  by  a 
domestic  war,  which  writers  call  the  Italic,  Social, 
or  Marsic.  It  was  begun  by  a  confederacy  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Itdy,  to  support  their  demand 
of  the  freedom  of  the  dty.  The  tribune  Drusus 
had  made  them  a  promise  of  it,  but  was  assassin, 
ated  in  the  attempt  of  publishing  a  law  to  confer 
it.  This  made  them  desperate,  and  resolve  to  extort 
by  force  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  entreaty*. 
ITiey  alleged  it  to  be  unjust  to  exclude  them  from 
the  rights  of  a  city  which  they  sustained  by  ^heir 
arms  ;  that  in  all  its  wars  they  famished  twice  the 
number  of  troops  which  Rome  itself  did  ;  and  had 
raised  it  to  all  that  height  of  power,  for  which 
it  now  despised  them".  This  war  was  carried  on 
for  above  two  years,  with  great  fierceness  on  both 
sides,  and  various  success :  two  Roman  consuls 
were  killed  in  it,  and  their  armies  often  defeated ; 
till  the  confederates,  weakened  also  by  frequent 
losses,  and  the  desertion  of  one  ally  after  another, 
were  forced  at  last  to  submit  to  the  superior  fortune 
of  Rome".     During  the  hurry  of  the  war,  the 

ff  Eaque,  ut  ait  Sccvola  de  fratris  met  Mario, — caneaoci 
Bsolia  inntimerabUibus.— De  L^.  i.  I. 
^    nic  Jorla  altiflonl  sublto  plnnata  aatellea 
Arborla  e  trunco,  scrpentlii  aaucia  niorsu, 
Subjagat  Ipaa  f«ria  tranafigens  unfaibua  anguem 
Semianimum,  et  yariagraviter  cenrloe  micantem : 
Quern  se  intorquentem  laniana  rostroque  cruentana. 
Jam  aatlata  animoa.  Jam  duroa  ulta  doloree, 
Abjicit  cfBantem,  et  laceratum  adfligit  in  und&, 
Seque  obitu  a  aolU,  nitidos  oonvertlt  ad  ortus. 
Hanc  ubf  prspetibua  peimis  lapsuque  volantem 
Conspexlt  Marios,  divinl  numinia  angur, 
Faustaque  signa  mim  laudis,  reditasqne  notavit  i 
Partiboa  intomift  oatVL  Pater  ipM  sfnlstria. 
Sic  aquilB  clarum  firmavit  Juppiter  omen. 

De  Divio.  1 4?.. 
i  We  have  no  account  of  the  argument  of  tbla  pieoe,  or, 
of  the  meaning  of  ita  title ;  it  waa  probably  nothing  mora 
than  the  Greek  word  Ac^u6»,  to  intimate  that  the  poem, 
like  a  meadow  or  garden,  exhibited  a  varied  of  different 
Iknoiea  and  flowera.  The  Greeks,  as  Pliny  says,  w^e  fond 
of  giving  such  titlea  to  their  books  as  UM^li4Kra^,*Eyx^i- 
piUiov,  Atifi^Vy  &C.,  [Pref.  Hist.  Nat,]  and  Paraphilua 
the  Grammarian,  as  Suidas  tells  us,  published  a  /iu/uitt, 
or  a  collection  of  various  subjects. — Vid.  in  PemphiL 
k  Ep.  Fam.  xiii  1.  »  Philip,  xii.  87- 

■  Veil.  Pat  ii.  14.  ■  Flor.  «i.  18. 
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biiiiiieM  of  the  forum  was  intennitted ;  the  greatest 
part  of  the  magUtratea,  as  well  as  the  pleaders, 
being  personally  engaged  in  it :  Hortensius,  the 
most  flourishing  young  orator  at  the  bar,  was  a 
▼olunteer  in  it  the  first  year,  and  commanded  a 
regiment  the  seconds 

Cioero  likewise  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
oampaign,  along  with  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great :  this  was 
a  constant  part  of  the  education  of  the  young 
nobility,  to  learn  the  art  of  war  by  personal  service, 
under  some  general  of  name  and  experience ;  for, 
in  an  empire  raised  and  supported  wholly  by  arms, 
a  reputation  of  martial  Tirtue  was  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  of  rising  to  its  highest  honours ;  and 
the  constitution  of  the  goyemment  was  such,  that 
as  their  generab  could  not  make  a  figure  even  in 
camps,  without  some  institution  in  the  politer  arts, 
especially  that  of  speaking  gracefully^;  so  those 
who  applied  themselves  to  the  peaceful  studies, 
and  the  management  of  civil  aflhurs,  were  obliged 
to  acquire  a  competent  share  of  military  skill,  for 
the  sake  of  governing  provinces,  and  commanding 
armies,  to  which  they  all  succeeded  of  course  from 
the  administration  of  the  great  offices  of  the 
state. 

In  this  expedition  Cicero  was  present  at  a  con- 
ference between  Pompeius  the  consul,  and  Vettius 
the  general  of  the  Marsi,  who  had  given  the  Romans 
a  cruel  defeat  the  year  before,  in  which  the  Consul 
Rutilius  was  killed^.  It  was  held  in  sight  of  the 
two  camps,  and  managed  with  great  decency :  the 
consul's  brother  Sextus,  being  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Vettius,  came  from  Rome  on  purpose  to  assist 
at  it;  and  at  the  first  sight  of  each  other,  after 
lamenting  the  unhappy  circumstance  of  their  meet- 
ing at  the  head  of  opposite  armies,  he  asked  Vettius 
by  what  title  he  should  now  salute  him,  of  friend 
or  enemy  ?  to  which  Vettius  replied,  *  *  Call  me  fnend 
by  inclination;  enem^,by  necessity'/'  Which  shows, 
that  these  old  wamors  had  not  less  politeness  in 
their  civil,  than  fierceness  in  their  hostile,  encounters. 

fioth  Marius  and  Sylla  served  as  lieutenants  to 
the  consuls  in  this  war,  and  commanded  separate 
armies  in  different  parts  of  Italy :  but  Marius  per- 
formed nothing  in  it  answerable  to  his  great  name 
and  former  gknry :  his  advanced  age  had  increased 
his  caution;  and  after  so  many  triumphs  and  con- 
sulships, he  was  jealous  of  a  reverse  of  fortune ;  so 
that  he  kept  himself  wholly  on  the  defensive,  and, 
like  old  Fabius,  chose  to  tire  out  the  enemy  by 
declining  a  battle;  content  with  snatching  some 
little  advantages,  that  opportunity  threw  into  his 
hands,  without  sufiisring  them  however  to  gain  any 
against  him*.  Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ever 
active  and  enterprising :  he  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
consulship,  and  vras  fighting  for  it,  as  it  were,  in  the 
sight  of  his  fisllow-citixens;  so  that  he  was  constantly 
urging  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  and  glad  of  every 
occasion  to  signalise  his  military  talents,  and  edipse 
the  fame  of  Marius ;  in  which  he  succeeded  to  his 
wish,  gained  many  considerable  victories,  and  took 
several  of  their  cities  by  storm,  particularly  Stabise, 

•  Quantam  dioendi  gravitata  at  oopla  valeat,  in  quo  Ipso 
incst  qtuBdam  dlgnitasimperatoria.— Pro  Lege  Manilla,  J4. 

1  Appian.  BelL  Civ.  p.  378. 

r  Qu«m  t«  appellem,  inquit?  at  ille;  Volantate  hoa- 
pitom,  necessitate  hostcm.— Phil.  xii.  11. 

»  llutar.  in  Mar. 


a  town  of  Campania,  which  he  utterly 
Cicero,  who  seems  to  have  followed 
the  chief  scene  of  the  war,  and  the  I 
a  young  volunteer,  gives  an  account  ( 
of  which  he  was  eye-vritness,  exeout 
vigour  and  success ;  that,  as  Sylla  v 
before  his  tent  in  the  fields  of  Nola, 
pened  to  creep  out  fipom  the  bottom 
upon  which  Postumius  the  haruspex, 
the  sacrifice,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  foi 
called  out  upon  him  to  lead  his  arm; 
against  the  enemy.  Sylla  took  the 
admonition;  and  drawing  out  his  ti 
delay,  attacked  and  took  the  strong 
Samnites  under  the  waUs  of  NoU°. 
was  thought  so  glorious,  that  Sylla  g( 
it  painted  afterwards  in  one  df  the 
Tusculan  villa'.  Thus  Cicero  was  n< 
in  the  army,  than  he  was  in  the  foru 
everything  that  passed;  and  contri^ 
be  near  the  person  of  the  general,  ti 
of  moment  might  Cfcape  his  notice. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  this  war 
gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  the 
continued  firm  to  them ;  and  at  the  ei 
the  destruction  of  three  hundred  tt 
thought  fit,  for  the  sake  of  their  fu 
grant  it  to  all  the  rest :  but  this  ste 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  a  per 
was,  as  an  ingenious  writer  has  obs 
the  causes  that  hastened  their  ruin ; 
mous  bulk  to  which  the  dty  was  swell 
birth  to  many  new  disorders,  that  { 
rupted  and  at  last  destroyed  it ;  and 
of  the  laws,  calculated  for  a  people  w) 
walls  would  contain,  vras  too  weak  to 
the  vast  body  of  Italy:  so  that  fn 
chiefly,  all  affairs  were  decided  by  fac 
lence,  and  the  influence  of  the  grei 
bring  whole  towns  into  the  forum  fro 
parts  of  Italy,  or  pour  in  a  number  < 
foreigners  under  the  form  of  citizens ; 
names  and  persons  of  real  citizens  co 
be  distinguished,  it  was  not  possible  t 
ther  any  act  had  passed  regularly  b; 
sufiVage  of  the  people'. 

The  Italic  war  was  no  sooner  ended, 
broke  out,  which,  though  at  a  great  < 
Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  i 
in  which  it  ever  was  engaged,  against 
long  of  Pontus,  a  martial  and  powerfii 
restless  spirit  and  ambition,  with  a  c 
to  the  greatest  designs ;  who,  disdaini 
his  hopes  blasted  by  the  overbearing  po 
and  confined  to  the  narrow  boundary 
tarv  dominion,  broke  through  his  bar 
and  over-ran  the  lesser  Asia  like  a  U. 
one  day  caused  eighty  thousand  Romi 
be  massacred  in  cold  blood*.     His 


<  Plot  In  Bylla.  In  Campano  antem  ug 
dam  f nere  uaqoe  ad  Cn.  Pompdum  et  L.  < 
sales,  pridieKalandas  Bfaii,  quo  dia  L.  ByU 
sociall.  id  dalevit,  quod  nunc  in  villas  at 
iUet  Tanrania.— PUn.  Hist  N.  iii  6. 

•  In  6jUm  scriptum  hlstoria  videmus.  (; 
tante  factum  eat,  ut  qaum  ille  in  agro  Nol 
ante  prKtoriom,  ab  inflma  ara  subito  ang 
quom  quldem  C.  Poatamius  haruspex  ombc 
DeI>iTin.L33;  ii.a>.  'PUn.Bistl 

r  De  la  Grandeur  des  Remains,  &c.,  c.  9. 

<  Pro  Lege  Manil.  3. 
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LUmnhk  to  the  Tastness  of  his  attempt,  and  the 
mofik  war  that  he  had  now  declared  against 
die  iffHk :  he  had  a  fleet  of  abore  four  hundred 
sy^vith  as  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
nf  fnt,  and  fifty  tiunuand  horse ;  all  completely 
mad,  lod  provided  with  military  stores,  fit  for 
tkwof 80  great  a  body*. 

§]A,  vfao  had  now  obtained  the  consulship,  as 
tfeicnrd  of  hb  late  serrioes,  had  the  province  of 
AdsdoCted  to  him,  with  the  command  of  the  war 
ipiBst  l&hridates^ :  bat  did  Marias,  envioas  of 
ti»  greiiog  fiune,  and  desiroos  to  engross  every 
eandnoB  vfaidi  offered  either  power  or  wealth, 
«Qgiged  SilpidnB,  an  doqnent  and  popular  tribune, 
to  fet  tkt  aDotmeot  reversed,  and  the  command 
trmfandfium  Sylla  to  himself,  by  the  suffrage  of 
(iepeople.  This  raised  great  tamuHs  in  tiie  dty 
betwcB  the  opposite  parties,  in  which  the  son  of 
Q.  I^gipeiiis  the  consul,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
%iit  wta  killed.  Syfla  happened  to  be  absent, 
^KffiBg  the  remains  of  the  late  commotions  near 
Ncia;  but,  upon  the  news  of  these  disorders,  he 
h^aed  frith  his  legions  to  Rome ;  and  having 
atetd  it  after  some  resistance,  drove  Marias  and 
Ibs  acooDfdices  to  the  necessity  of  saving  them- 
Mhci  by  a  precipitate  flight.  This  was  the  he^- 
iisf  of  the  first  dvil  war,  properly  so  called,  which 
R«e  lad  efvr  seen,  and  what  gave  both  the  occa- 
«««Bd  tiw  example  to  all  the  rest  that  foUowed. 
TkirSamt  Sulpidus  was  taken  and  slain;  and 
Marias  m  warmly  porsoed,  that  he  was  forced  to 
pbi^  kiauelf  into  the  marshes  of  Bfintumum,  up 
o  tiw  (tin  in  water ;  in  which  condition  he  lay 
^^cttkd  for  some  time,  till  being  discovered  and 
^ngP^  out,  he  was  preserved  by  the  compassion 
of  tb  inkliftBDts  who,  after  reneahing  him  fhnn 
(^  0^  and  hunger  whidi  he  had  suffered  in  his 
%k,  fMahed  lum  with  a  vessel  and  all  neoessa- 
» to  tnnsport  himself  into  Afirica*. 

%b  in  the  meanwhile  having  quieted  the  city, 
H*  poieribed  twdve  of  his  chief  adversaries,  set 
^srnrd  spon  his  expedition  against  Mithridates ; 
^  be  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  civU  broils 
^^  oflt  afredi  between  the  new  consuls,  Cinna 
adOetnias,  whidi  Cioero  calls  the  Octavian  war<<. 
ForQsaa,  attempting  to  reverse  all  that  SvUa  had 
***fabed,  was  driven  out  of  the  dty  by  his  col- 
^Bpe,  with  riz  of  the  tribunes,  and  deposed  from 
i^ooDielshm.  Upon  this  he  gathered  an  army, 
«4reaSed  Marxns,  vriio,  having  joined  his  forces 
^  Uoi,  entered  Rome  in  a  bost£b  manner,  and, 
v^Oe  most  horrible  cruelty,  put  all  Sylla's  friends 
^J^woid,  widumt  regard  to  age,  dignity,  or 
^^^gjgrices.  Among  the  rest  fell  the  Consul 
J^a.OetariiM,  the  two  brothers  L.  Caesar  and  C. 
^»i  P.  Craasus,  and  the  orator,  M.  Antonius, 
*«ie  bead,  as  Cicero  says,  was  fixed  upon  that 
IJ^Jt  where  he  had  so  strenuously  defended  the 
'^P^ifie  when  consul,  and  preserved  the  heads  of 
^aaif  dtiaens ;  lamentiog,  as  it  were  ominously, 
J^^  ^^  &te  which  happened  afterwards 
^  Baadf,  from  the  grandson  of  this  very  Anto- 

*  %ian.  BeO.  MiUuidat..  iait.  p.  171. 

*tt.BdLClT.LL383. 

Jh^fba.  Ml  This  aoeomit,  that  Cioero  glvea  more 
'^^^.•f  Marfan  eKape.  makes  it  probable,  that  the 
'^'^  ^cy  «f  the  OaUIc  soldier,  MDt  into  the  priaon  to 
w  Ufi,  VIS  forged  by  mne  of  the  Uter  writers,  to  make 
"• '^■*tai  Bwre  tragical  and  affiectfag. 

*NDiT.i.«;PhiUp.xir.8. 


nius.  Q.  Catulus  also,  though  he  had  been  Marios's 
colleague  in  the  consulship  and  his  victory  over  the 
Cimbri,  was  treated  with  the  same  cruelty;  for 
when  his  fiiends  were  interceding  for  his  life,  Marius 
made  them  no  other  answer  but,  '*  he  must  die,  ha 
must  die ;"  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  Idll  himself' . 
Cicero  saw  this  memorable  entry  of  his  country- 
man Marius,  who,  in  that  advanced  age,  was  so  far 
firom  being  broktm,  he  says,  by  his  late  calamity, 
that  he  seoned  to  be  more  alert  and  vigorous  than 
ever ;  when  he  heard  him  recounting  to  the  people, 
in  excuse  for  the  cruelty  of  his  return,  the  many 
miseries  which  he  had  latdy  suffered ;  when  he  was 
driven  firom  that  country  whidi  he  had  saved  firom 
destruction  ;  when  all  his  estate  was  seized  and 
plundered  by  his  enemies ;  when  he  saw  his  young 
son  also  the  partner  of  his  distress ;  when  he  was 
almost  drowned  in  the  marshes,  and  owed  his  life 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Mintumensians ;  when  he  was 
forced  to  fly  into  Africa  in  a  small  bark,  and  become 
a  suppliant  to  those  to  whom  he  had  given  king- 
doms :  but  that  since  he  had  recovered  his  dignity, 
and  all  the  rest  that  he  had  lost,  it  should  be  his 
care  not  to  forfeit  that  virtue  and  courage  which  he 
had  never  lost'.  Marius  and  Cinna  having  thus 
got  the  republic  into  their  hands,  declared  them- 
selves consuls :  but  Marius  died  unexpectedly,  as 
soon  almost  as  he  was  inaugurated  into  his  new 
dignity,  on  the  13th  of  January,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age ;  and,  according  to  the  most  probable 
account,  of  a  pleuritic  fevers. 

His  birth  was  obscure,  though  some  call  it  eques- 
trian ;  and  his  education  wholly  in  camps,  where 
he  learnt  the  first  rudiments  of  war  under  the 
greatest  master  of  that  age,  the  younger  Sdpio, 
who  destroyed  Carthage ;  till  by  long  service,  dis- 
tinguished valour,  and  a  peculiar  hardiness  and 
Satience  of  discipline,  he  advanced  himself  gra- 
ually  dirough  all  the  steps  of  military  honour, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  complete  sol- 
dier. The  obscurity  of  his  extraction,  which  de- 
pressed him  with  the  nobility,  made  him  ihe  greater 
fiivourite  of  the  people,  who,  on  all  occasions  of 
danger,  thought  him  the  only  man  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  or  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  adifficult  and  desperate  war:  and  in  truth, 
he  twice  delivered  them  ftom  the  most  desperate  with 
which  they  had  ever  been  threatened  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  filcipio,  fVom  the  observation  of  his  mar- 
tial talents,  while  he  had  yet  but  an  inferior  com- 
mand in  tlike  army,  gave  a  kind  of  prophetic  testi- 
mony of  his  fiiture  glory :  for  being  asked  by  some 
of  his  ofiicers,  who  were  supping  with  him  at  Nu- 
mantia,  what  general  the  repubUc  would  have,  in 
case  of  any  accident  to  himself;  That  man !  replied 
he,  pointing  to  Marius,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
In  the  field  he  was  cautious  and  provident ;  and 
while  he  was  watching  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  action,  affected  to  take  all  his  measures 

c  Com  neceaBarlls  Catnll  deprecantlbasnonaefnel  mpon- 
dlt,  md  B«pe,  moriatnr.—Tiiac.  Diap.  v.  19 ;  De  Qrat  ill.  3. 

'  Post  Red.  ad  Qulr.  8. 

r  Plutardi.  in  Blar.  The  celebrated  orator  L.  Craasus 
died  not  long  before  of  the  same  disease,  which  might 
probably  be  then,  as  I  wns  told  in  Rome  that  it  is  now, 
the  peonliar  distemper  of  the  place.  The  modem  Romans 
call  it  puntura,  which  seems  to  carry  the  same  notion, 
that  the  old  Romans  expressed  by  percunut  friffore  .• 
intimating  the  sadden  stroke  of  cold,  upon  a  body  un- 
usually heated. 
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firom  angora  and  dlYinen ;  nor  ever  gare  battle,  till, 
by  pretended  omens  and  dhrine  admonitionf ,  he  had 
inspired  his  soldiers  with  a  confidence  of  victory :  so 
that  his  enemies  dreaded  him,  as  sometiiing  more 
than  mortal ;  and  both  friends  and  foes  Sieved 
him  to  act  alwa]rB  by  a  peculiar  impulse  and  direc- 
tion from  the  gcKb.  His  merit,  however,  was  wholly 
military,  void  of  every  aooomplishment  of  learning, 
which  he  openly  affected  to  despise ;  so  that  Arpi- 
nnm  had  the  singular  felicity  to  produce  the  most 
glorious  contemner,  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious 
improver,  of  the  arts  and  eloquence  of  Rome.  He 
maide  no  figure,  therefore,  in  the  gown,  nor  had  any 
other  way  of  sustaining  his  authority  in  the  city, 
than  by  cherishing  the  natural  jealousy  between  the 
•enate  and  the  people ;  that  by  his  dedared  enmity 
to  the  one,  he  might  always  bie  at  the  head  of  tiie 
other,  whose  favour  he  managed,  not  with  any 
view  to  the  public  good,  for  he  had  nothing  in  him 
of  the  statesman  or  the  patriot,  but  to  the  ^vance- 
ment  of  his  private  interest  and  glory.  In  short, 
ue  was  crafty,  cruel,  covetous,  perfidious;  of  a 
temper  and  talents  greatly  servic^le  abroad,  but 
turbulent  and  dangerous  at  home ;  an  implacable 
enemy  to  the  nobl^,  ever  seeking  occasions  to  mor- 
tify  them,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  republic,  which 
he  had  saved,  to  his  ambition  and  revenge.  After 
a  life  spent  in  the  perpetual  toils  of  foreign  or  do- 
mestic wars,  he  died  at  last  in  his  bed,  in  a  good 
old  age,  and  in  his  seventh  consulship ;  an  honour 
that  no  Roman  before  him  ever  attained ;  which  is 
urged  by  Cotta,  the  Academic,  as  one  argument 
amongst  others,  against  the  existence  of  a  Provi- 
dence*. 

The  transactions  of  the  forum  were  greatly  inter, 
rupted  by  these  civil  dissensions ;  in  which  some  of 
the  best  orators  were  killed  and  others  banished. 
Cicero  however  attended  the  harangues  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  possessed  the  rostra  in  their  turns : 
and  being  now  about  tiie  age  of  twenty-one,  drew 
up  probably  those  rhetorical  pieces  which  were 
published  by  him,  as  he  tells  us,  when  very  young, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  still  remain, 
on  the  subject  of  Invention ;  but  he  condemned 
and  retracted  them  afterwards  in  his  advanced  age, 
as  unworthy  of  his  maturer  judgment,  and  the  work 
only  of  a  boy,  attempting  to  digest  into  order  the 
precepts,  which  he  had  brought  away  fit>m  school  K 
In  the  meanwhile,  Philo,  a  philosopher  of  the  first 
name  in  the  academy,  with  many  of  the  principal 
Athenians,  fled  to  Rome  from  the  fiiry  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  and 

k  Katuseqaestri  loco.  [Veil.  Pat.  U.  1].]  Se  P.  Afrioaxd 
dlaoipnliun  ao  militem.  [pro  Balb.  SO ;  Val.  ilax.  viiL  15.] 
Populus  Romanui  non  alium  repelleodiB  tantU  hosUbus 
magit  idonenm,  quam  Mariam  est  ratus.  [Veil.  Pat  JL 
IS.]  Bis  Italiaxn  obeidione  et  metu  libcravit  servitutia. 
[in  Oat  iv.  10.]  Omnes  socU  atque  hostes  credere,  illLaut 
meotem  dirlnam  e«e,  aut  deorum  nutu  cuncta  portendL 
[fiallust  Bell.  Jug.  99.]  Conspiciue  felicitatia  Arpinum,  si  ve 
unkmm  litcnrum  gloriosissimum  contomptorem*  sive 
abuDdantissimum  fontem  iutueri  veils.  [Val.  Max.  ii.  S.] 
Quantum  bellooptimiutantum  pace  peMimos ;  immodious 
gloria  liuatiabilis,  impotens,  semperque  Inquietus.  [VelL 
Pat  ii.  11.]  Cur  omnium  pcfffldiosiwimas.  C.  Marius,  Q. 
Oatnlnm,  pnestantiaslina  dignitate  virum,  mori  potuit 
jobere  ?--cur  tarn  felioiter,  septimum  consul,  domi  suie 
MiMX  est  mortuus?  [De  Nat  Deor.  iii.  as.] 

t  Quie  pueris  aut  adolescentnlis  nobis,  ex  oommen- 
taricUs  Bostrls  inchoata  ao  rudia  excidcrunt  vfx  hao 
attate  digna,  et  hoc  usu.  &o.— De  Orat  i.  2;  Quintil.  1.  lit  6. 


all  tiie  ndghbouring  parts  of  Greeoe 
mediately  became  hia  scholar,  and  w 
taken  with  his  philosophy ;  and  by  tih 
a  profiessor,  gave  himself  up  to  tiuit  t 
greater  inclination,  as  diere  was  cause 
that  the  laws  and  judidal  proceedings 
designed  for  the  ground  of  his  fame 
would  be  whoUy  overturned  by  the  i 
the  public  disordera**. 

But  Cinna's  party  having  quelled 
at  home,  while  SyUa  was  engaged  ) 
Mithridatic  war,  there  was  a  cessi 
within  the  city  fbr  about  three  year 
course  of  public  businesB  began  to  fl< 
usual  channel ;  and  Molo  the  Rhodii 

Erincipal  oratora  of  that  age,  and  t 
rated  teacher  of  eloquence,  happen] 
Rome  at  the  same  time,  Cicero  pres 
benefit  of  hi^  lectures,  and  resumed 
studies  with  his  former  ardour*.     Bi 

Siur  to  his  industry  was  the  fiune  ani 
ortensius,  who  made  the  first  figui 
and  whose  praises  fired  him  with  sucl 
of  acquiring  the  same  glory,  that  he  sc 
himself  any  rest  frt>m  Us  studies  eithe 
He  had  in  the  house  with  him  Diodotv 
his  preceptor  in  various  parts  of  lean 
particularly  in  logic,  wluch  Zeno,  a 
used  to  call  a  close  and  contracted  el< 
called  eloquence  an  enlarged  and  i 
comparing  the  one  to  the  fist  or  hand 
other,  to  Sie  palm  opened  ■".  Yetwitl 
tion  to  logic,  he  never  suffered  a  day 
out  some  exercise  in  oratory,  chieifl 
claiming,  which  he  generally  perfbr 
fellow  students,  M.  Piso  and  Q.  P 
young  noblemen  a  little  older  than 
whom  he  had  contracted  an  intima 
They  declaimed  sometimes  in  Latin,  bu 
in  Greek  ;  because  the  Greek  furnis 
variety  of  elegant  expressions,  and  a 
ot  imitating  and  introducing  tiiem  in 
and  because  the  Greek  masters,  who 
best,  could  not  correct  and  improve 
they  declaimed  in  that  language  ■. 

In  this  interval  Syllawas  performing 
against  Mithridates,  whom  he  had 
Greece  and  Asia,  and  eonfined  once 
own  territory;  yet  at  Rome,  whei 
master,  he  was  declared  a  public  et 
estate  confiscated.  This  insult  upon  h 
fortunes  made  him  very  desirous  U 
again,  in  order  to  take  his  revenge  u| 
saries :  so  that  after  all  his  success  ii 
was  glad  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  a 
peace  ;  the  chief  article  of  which  was, 
dates  should  defray  the  whole  expei 
content  himself  for  the  future  with  I 
kingdom.     On  his  return,  he  bron^ 


^  Eodem  tempore,  cum  prinoeps  aoadei 
Atheniensium  optlmatibus,  Mithrldatico  1 
fugiaset,  Roroamque  venisaet,  totom  ei  mi 
Brut  430. 

1  Eodem  anno  Moloni  dedfmua  operam.^ 

">  Zraio  quldem  ille,  a  quo  diaoiplina  Stoic 
demonatrare  aolebat,  quid  inter  baa  artea  li 
onm  oomprwniirat  digitoa,  pognumqnc  fecei 
aiebat  ^juamodi  ease ;  cum  auteni  diduxe 
dilataTerat  palmc  iUins  afanikm  etoqocntif 
—Orator.  280.  edit.  Lamt, 

>  Brat  pp.  397, 433. 
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bniftNl  AAtam  tiie  tenoot  Ubnrj  of  ApeDiooa, 
tbMa,  is  wbidi  were  the  work!  of  Arutotle  and 
^^laHas,  that  were  hardly  known  before  in 
l[|^»le  be  feond  indeed  entire  anywhere  dm*, 
ttMialelterat  the  same  time  to  the  aenate, 
flflUMi  hie  great  serricea,  and  the  ingratitude 
rilliich  he  had  been  treated ;  and  acquainting 
ia^  Ait  he  WM  coming  to  do  jnatioe  to  the  le- 
irifcnd  to  himaelf  upon  the  anthon  of  thoae 
iUmeBL  ThSt  ruaed  great  terrors  in  the  dty, 
iliA,  kring  latdj  felt  tike  horrible  efiecti  of 
lUm^t  entry,  expected  to  see  the  same  traged  j 
vM  ofcr  ^gun  by  Sylhu 

III  while  hia  enemies  were  busy  in  gathering 
fcen  to  oppoee  him,  Cinna,  the  dnef  of  them,  waa 
UhikaBatiny  of  faisown  acddieit.  Upon  this 
8yh  hitiiuiiii  lus  mardi,  to  take  the  boieflt  of 
ArtirtBrtiance,  and  landed  at  Bnmdiaiam  with 
*Sil  Ikiif)  thonsand  men.  Hitber  many  of  the 
ii%  pneendy  reaorted  to  bim,  and  among  them 
|W|  Foaipey,  abont  twenty-three  years  old,  who, 
Mk  aypnhfie  diaraotar  or  commission,  brought 
dMiilh  him  Offee legioDS  which  he  had  raiaed 
ly  m  own  crecht  out  of  the  feterans  who  had 
■nimder  his  lilher.  He  was  kindly  reeeiTed  by 
M>  to  whom  he  did  great  aerriee  in  the  progresa 
iflhMnr,  and  waa  eier  after  nmch  fiiro 
Mhyedby  him'. 

%m  Bov  carried  all  betee  him:  he 
«sif  the  ooBMla,  Norbanns,  and  by  the  pretence 
tf  ttntty  with  the  other  consol,  Sdpio,  foond 
MM  to  9omft  his  arm j,  and  draw  it  oirer  to 
ktasrifi:  he  gave  Sdpio  however  bis  life,  who 
■■k  iito  a  volmftar^  esiie  at  Marseilles'.  The 
*if  tosnk  rhossn,  ra  the  mean  time,  at  Rome 
^im  Ck  Papiraa  Carbo  and  yonng  Marina ;  the 
int  if  whom,  after  screral  deleata,  was  driven 
Ulif  It%,  and  the  secotkl  besieged  in  iPrmeste ; 
4m  bcieg  redaeed  to  extremity,  and  despairing 
^9U,  he  wrote  to  Damaaippns,  then  pnetor  of 
itdtf,  toeiH  a  meeting  of  the  aenators,  as  if 

SMaem  of  iBsportanoe»  and  pot  the  principal 
JA  to  the  swerd.  In  tiua  maaaaere  many  of 
itisUit  perished,  and  old  Scmwolm,  tiie  hi^- 
1^  the  patten  of  ancient  temperance  and  pro- 
^i^  as  Cioero  calla  bun,  waa  slain  before  the 
^  of  Tata* :  altei'  whidi  saoifice  of  noble 
Utothe  manea  of  his  fother,  yonng  Marias  pwt 
toodtohbownlifo. 

hmftf  et  the  same  time  porsned  Carbo  into 
ft%;  aad  baring  taken  him  at  Lilybeam,  sent 
^>M  to  Syila,thowgh  he  begged  his  life  in  an 
■■■^■■nnerathisfe^:  this  drew  some  remonch 
toial^npty,  ferkilliagnman  to  whom  he  had 
totok%Uy  obliged  on  an  occasion  where  his 
■^  hoaoor  end  hb  own  fertvnes  were  attacked. 
Itt^  is  th^  constant  eHect  of  fiietions  in  states, 
^■^  men  prefer  the  hitercats  of  a  party,  to  aU 
■e  eouiderttionB  either  of  private  or  public 
■>^;  and  it  is  not  strange,  that  Pomper,  young 
■M  iobitioQs,  should  pay  more  regard  to  the 
P**acf  SyUa,  than  to  a  acruple  of  hononr  or 


'  Affte.  BeO.  Chr.  L  L  907.  so. 

<9|fe««i6dptaM  Inicr Gain  a  TBaaimi.-ta«w  falter 
•f^miUnm  eaatatonmt;  aon  tcmdt onmiDo  coUo- 
2"" 'W  Mmt,  a  Ti  tasMn  «t  perknlo  abfait— Philip. 


gratitnde*.  Cioero,  bowerer,  says  of  this  Carbo, 
that  there  never  was  a  worse  citisen,  or  more 
wicked  men* :  which  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
excusing  Pompey's  act. 

Sylla  having  subdued  sll  who  were  in  arms 
against  him,  was  now  at  leisure  to  take  his  full 
revenge  on  their  friends  and  adherents ;  in  which, 
by  t^  detestable  method  of  a  proacription,  of 
which  be  was  the  first  author  and  inventor,  he  ezer> 
deed  a  more  infemous  cruelty  than  had  ever  been 
practised  in  cold  blood  in  that,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other  city*.  The  proscription  was  not  confined 
to  Rome,  but  earned  through  all  the  towna  of 
Italy ;  vdtere,  besides  the  crimie  of  party,  whieh 
was  pardoned  to  none,  it  was  fetal  to  be  poasesaed 
of  money,  landa,  or  a  pleaaant  aeat ;  aU  manner 
of  licence  being  indulged  to  an  insolent  army,  of 
carving  for  themselves  what  fortunes  ther  pleased'. 

In  this  general  deslraction  of  the  Manan  feetion, 
J.  Cesar,  then  about  seventeen  years  Mf  bad 
much  difilculty  to  escape  with  hia  life :  he  waa 
nearly  allied  to  old  Manns,  and  had  married  Cin- ' 
na's  daughter  I  whom  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  put  sway,  by  aU  the  threata  of  Sylla,  who,  con. 
siderii^  him  for  that  reason  ss  irrecondleable  to  his 
intesests,  deprived  him  of  his  wife's  fortune  and 
the  prieathocMl,  which  he  had  obtaroed.  Cmsar 
therefore,  apprehending  still  somewhat  worse, 
thought  it  prudent  to  rdbire  and  conceal  himsdf  in 
the  country,  where,  being  discovered  accidentally 
by  Sylla'a  soldiers,  he  was  foroed  to  redeem  bte 
head  by  a  very  large  sum :  but  the  inteicessian 
of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  die  antiiority  of  bis 
powerful  relations,  extorted  a  grant  of  his  life  very 
unwillingly  from  Sylla,  who  bade  them  tdce  notice, 
that  he,  for  whose  safety  they  were  ao  solicitous, 
would  <Hie  day  be  the  ruin  of  that  aristoeracy, 
which  he  waa  then  establishing  with  so  mndi 
pains,  for  that  be  saw  many  Mariuaes  in  one  Cesar'. 
The  event  confirmed  Sylla's  prediction ;  for  by  the 
experience  of  these  times,  young  Cnsar  waa  in- 
structed both  how  to  form  end  to  execute  that 
scheme,  which  waa  the  grand  purpose  of  his  whole 
life,  of  oppressing  the  liberty  of  his  country. 


*  86d  nobis  tsoentibiM  Co.  CSriKmii,  a  qno  sdmodnm 
srtolfoitni  do  patamls  bonto  In  foro  dimioans  proteotas 
et»  Jnaea  tuo  inlcranptl  mon  — **"***^  homlmiin  obver- 
flsbitor.ium  ilneaUqiia  npnbeuAoae:  quia  tarn  Inftaio 
feoto,  pins  L.  Syllw  viribns,  qoam  pcopate  indwIrisH  vere- 
cundic— YaL  Max.  y.  a 


■  Hoc  vero,  qni  Lilybel  a  Ptmjpelo  nostro  est  intofoc- 
tns,  Improblor  nemo,  mao  Jndlcio,  foU.— Ep.  Fam.  iz.  SI. 

'  Pkliuus  iIlo«  et  ntinam  nlifiiinst  ezenplnm  prosorlp- 
ttaiisfnTcnit,  Ac—Tell.  Fat.  it  sa 

N.B^-.T)M  manner  of  pioeerlbiog  was,  to  wilto  down  tbo 
nmnss  of  thooswbo  were  doomed  todiSkeodospobeUiem 
on  tables  fixed  op  In  the  pnblle  plaoesof  tboolty,  with  tho 
pfomlseof  aeariainTewardfertbebsadofeaohperonnso 
prosctribed.  So  that  though  Marfns  and  Clnna  massscrod 
their  enemies  with  the  ouneomeltyfai  cold  blood,  yet  they 
did  not  do  it  in  the  way  of  prooorlptioa,  nor  with  the  offer 
of  a  reward  to  the  mordersrs. 

f  NaBqoeutiqnlBqaedemamaatvlIlam.postremoant 
vas  ant  vestimentum  alioHjosoononplvemt,  dabatoperam, 
Bt  ti  In  proMffiptormn  numsro  sssit.  Neqns  prios  finis 
ji^nlaadi  Aiit,  qoam  QjrUa  oomee  suos  dtvtiiis  SKplevtt.— 
teUnst.  BelL  Cat  o.  61 ;  Flotar.  in  SyU. 

s  SciieBt  earn,  qaem  inoolnmem  tanto  opsrs  onpsnot, 
qoandoqae  optlmatlma  parMbne,  quae  esevm  sfannl  de- 
fonrtlsssnt.  exltlo  futonmi ;  nam  Ccssrt  mnltos  Marloa 
Inesss.  [Sneton.  J.  Csa  e.  1 ;  Plntai:  fnCM.]  Clon«gener» 
eujosfiliam  nt  rspodlaret,  nuUo  modo  coaip^M  potaU  — 
VeU.  Pet.  11. «. 
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As  soon  at  the  proscriptioiu  were  over,  and  the 
scene  grown  a  little  calm,  L.  Flaccns,  being  chosen 
interrexy  declared  Sylla  dictator  for  settling  the 
state  of  the  repablic  without  any  limitation  of  time, 
and  ratiiiCMl  whatever  he  had  done,  or  should  do, 
by  a  special  law,  that  empowered  him  to  pat  any 
cttixen  to  death  without  hearing  or  trial*.  This 
office  of  dictator,  which  in  earW  times  had  oft  been 
of  singular  service  to  the  republic  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty and  distress,  was  now  grown  odious  and  sus- 
pected, in  the  present  state  of  its  wealth  and  power, 
as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  and  for  diat 
reason  had  been  wholly  disused  and  laid  aside  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  past^:  so  that 
Flaccns's  law  was  the  pure  eflect  of  force  and 
terror ;  and  though  pretended  to  be  made  by  the 
people,  was  utterly  detested  by  them.  S]^,  how- 
ever, being  invested  by  it  vrith  absolute  authority, 
made  many  useful  regulations  for  the  better  order 
of  the  government ;  and  by  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  dianged  in  a  great  measure  the  whole  consti- 
tution  of  it,  from  a  democratical  to  an  aristocratical 
form,  by  advancing  the  prerogative  of  the  senate, 
and  depressing  that  of  the  people.  He  took  from 
the  equestrian  order  the  judgment  of  all  causes, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  time  of  the 
Oraodii,  and  restored  it  to  the  senate;  deprived 
the  people  of  the  right  of  dioosing  the  priests, 
and  replaced  it  in  the  colleges  of  priesto :  but  above 
all,  he  abridged  the  immoderate  power  of  Uie  tri- 
bunes, which  had  been  the  chief  source  of  all  their 
civil  dissensions ;  for  he  made  them  incapable  of 
any  other  magistracy  after  the  tribunate ;  restrained 
the  liberty  of  appealing  to  them ;  took  frt>m  them 
their  capitel  privilege,  of  proposing  laws  to  the 
people ;  and  left  them  nothing  but  ^eir  negative ; 
or,  as  Cicero  says,  the  power  only  of  helping,  not 
of  hurting,  any  one*.  But  that  he  might  not  be 
suspected  of  aiming  at  a  perpetual  tyranny,  and  a 
total  subversion  of  the  republic,  he  suffered  the 
consuls  to  be  chosen  in  the  regular  manner,  and  to 
govern,  as  usual,  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
city ;  whilst  he  emnloyed  himself  particukrly  in 
reforming  the  disorders  of  the  stete,  by  putting  his 
new  laws  in  execution ;  and  in  distriouting  the 
confiscated  lands  of  the  adverse  party  among  his 
legions :  so  that  the  republic  seemed  to  be  once 
more  settled  on  a  legal  basis,  and  the  laws  and 
judicial  proceedings  bq^an  to  flourish  in  the  forum. 
About  the  same  time  Molo  the  Rhodian  came  again 
to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  payment  of  what  was  due  to 
his  country,  for  their  serrices  in  the  Mithridatic 
war ;  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  putting 
himself  a  second  time  under  his  direction,  and 
perfecting  his  oratorical  talents  by  the  farther 
instructions  of  so  renowned  a  master**:  whose 
abilities  and  character  were  so  highly  reverenced, 
that  he  was  the  first  of  all  foreigners,  who  was  ever 
allowed  to  speak  to  the  senate  in  Greek  without  an 
interpreter*.  Which  shows  in  what  vogue  the 
Greek  learning,  and  especially  eloquence,  flourished 
at  this  time  in  Rome. 

•  UeLcg.  Agrsr.  con.  RalLUi.  2. 

b  CiUus  honoris  umirp«tio  per  uinos  cxz  fnf ermlMa— ut 
appftreat  popolom  Roaumum  nsum  dictatorii  nnn  tam 
(le4deraMe,  quun  tiroafne  potosUtem  Imperii,  quo  priores 
»d  vlndioandam  nuutimis  periculli  rempiibllcain  iisi 
fiwrmt.—Vdl.  Put.  iL  98. 

'  lie  Leglb.  iU.  10;  It.  vid.  Pl«h.  Annal.  nd  A.  Urb. 
CJi.  «»  Brut.  p.  434. 


Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  i 
discipline,  which  he  lays  down  a^necc 
the  complete  orator:  for,  in  his  tn 
subject,  he  gives  us  his  own  sentimen 
son  of  Crassus,  on  die  institution  rec 
character ;  declaring,  that  no  man  on\ 
to  it,  without  being  previously  ac(] 
everything  worth  knowing  in  art  or 
this  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  an 
profession  it  is  to  speak  upon  every  i 
can  be  proposed  to  him;  and  whof 
without  the  knowledge  of  what  he  t 
be  the  prattle  only  and  impertinence 
He  had  learned  the  rudimente  of  gran 
guages  fVom  the  ablest  teachers ;  gont 
studies  of  humanity  and  the  politer  le 
poetArchias;  been  instructed  in  phil< 
prindpalpro^BSSors  of  each  sect;  Phae 
curean,  Fhilo  the  Academic,  Diodoti 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  1 
grnitest  lawyers,  as  well  as  the  greati 
of  Rome,  the  two  ScsBvolas :  aU  whicl 
menta  were  but  ministerial  and  sc 
that,  on  which  his  hopes  and  ambitio 
placed,  the  reputetion  of  an  orator. 
himseU^  therefore,  particularly  for  this 
the  pleadings  of  all  the  speakers  of  his 
the  daily  lectores  of  the  most  emine 
Greece,  and  was  perpetually  composii 
at  home,  and  declaiming  under  theii 
and  that  he  might  neglect  nothing, 
help  in  any  degree  to  improve  and  po! 
he  spent  the  intervals  of  his  leisure  in 
of  the  ladies ;  especially  of  those  ^ 
markable  for  a  politeness  of  JMngnag 
fathers  had  been  distinguished  by  a  fiu 
tetion  of  their  eloquence.  Wldle  h< 
law,  therefore,  under  Scsevola  the  av 
quently  conversed  vrith  his  wife  I 
discourse,  he  says,  was  tinctured 
ele^nce  of  her  father  Laelius,  the  pol 
of  his  age' :  he  was  acquainted  Ukev 
daughter  Mucia,  who  married  the 
L.  Crassus ;  and  with  her  grand-dangl 
Lidniae;  one  of  them,  the  wife  of  L. 
other,  of  young  Marius ;  who  all  exo 
delicacy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
to  their  families,  and  valued  themse 
serving  and  propagating  it  to  their  po 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplishdl,  he 
self  to  the  bar  about  the  age  of  twent] 
others  generally  did,  raw  and  ignoi 
business,  and  wanting  to  be  formed 
and  experience*';  but  finished  and  ana 
to  sustain  any  cause  which  should  b 
to  him.  It  has  been  controverted 
ancients  and  modems,  what  was  the  i 
which  he  was  engaged  :  some  give  it 
P.  Quinctius  ;  others,  for  S.  R(Mcins  : 
of  them  are  in  the  right ;  for  in  hie 

e  Eum  ante  omnes  exteranim  gentium  i 
iutcipiete auditom  oanBtaL—Val.  Max.  ii.  i 

I  Ac  mea  quldem  senteotia,  nemo  pote 
lAude  ctimulatus  orator,  nisi  erit  omnium  i 
mm  atque  artium  scientliim  oonwcutua.- 
iL2. 

r  Legimus  epbtolas  Comcliic,  matrie  < 
auditus  est  nobis  LKliflr^Cail  fille,  sspescm 
patris  doKantia  tinctam  vidimus;  et  tilliu 
ambad,  quarum  sermo  nillii  fuit  notua,  &c.- 
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QnetMs  beeqirealy  declares,  that  he  had  pleaded 
otker  eaoKs  before  it;  and  in  that  for  Rosciui, 
n;s  mijf  that  it  was  the  first  public  or  criminal 
ciiK,  IB  vhich  be  was  concerned  :  and  it  is  rea- 
■saUe  to  imagine,  that  be  had  tried  his  strength, 
ttdacqsired  some  credit  in  private  causes,  before 
k  iwfa  veotore  npon  a  public  one  of  that  im- 
^ortiaoe;  agreeaUy  to  the  advice,  which  Qoinc- 
^km  gins  to  his  yonng  pleaders^  whose  roles 
ntgeacnUy  drawn  from  the  practice  and  example 
tfCnro. 

Us  csase  of  P.  Qninctios  was,  to  defend  him 
fim  a  action  of  bankruptcy,  brought  against  him 
hj  •  em&or  who,  on  pretence  of  his  having  for- 
fi^hisreeognizsDoe,  and  withdrawn  himself  from 
JMCiee,  had  obiined  a  decree  to  seise  his  estate, 
ui  opose  it  to  ssle.  The  creditor  was  one  of  the 
pabjie  criers  who  attended  the  magistrates,  and, 
bf  his  interest  aoxnig  them,  was  likely  to  oppress 
Qinetias,  and  had  already  gained  an  advantage 
•Srast  him  by  the  authority  of  Hortensius,  who 
•86  liis  advocate.  Cicero  entered  into  the  cause, 
tt  the  eazneat  desire  of  the  femed  comedian, 
RanBs,  whose  sister  was  Quinctias's  wife^ :  he 
oitMViHutd  at  first  to  excuse  himself;  alleging, 
tlit  k  ahould  not  be  able  to  speak  a  word  against 
HoteaBBS,  any  more  than  the  other  players  could 
act  sith  any  spirit  before  Rosdus ;  but  Roecius 
■nU  take  no  excuse,  having  formed  such  a  judg- 
■at  of  him  as  to  think  no  man  so  capable  of 
nfpartjog  a  desperate  cause,  against  a  cnfty  and 
powerfal  adversary. 

After  he  had  given  a  medmen  of  himself  to  the 
dtj  m  this,  and  several  other  private  causes,  he 
asdotook  the  celebrated  defence  of  S.  Rosdus  of 
Aaaia,  in  his  27th  year ;  the  same  age,  as  the 
kaned  have  obaoired,  in  which  Demosthones  first 
bqpa  to  £sti]^;uish  himself  in  Athens ;  as  if  in 
tboegeahises  ^  die  first  magnitude  that  was  the 
Fopo-  season  of  blooming  towards  maturity.  The 
eaKofBoecraswasthis: — His  £ather  waa  killed  in 
tk  hie  proscription  of  SyDa ;  and  his  estate,  worth 
•k^  60,000/.  sterling,  was  sold  among  the  con- 
isctfed  estates  of  the  proscribed,  for  a  tnfiliog  sum 
to  L  Comeiiua  Chrysogonus,  a  young  favourite 
^ne  whom  SyDa  had  made  free,  who,  to  secure 
ti(  pnsataaiun  of  it,  accused  the  son  of  the  murder 
4f  In  &ther,  and  had  provided  evidence  to  convict 
kk;  10  that  die  youn^  man  was  likely  to  be  de- 
pme^  not  on]  j  of  his  fortune,  but,  by  a  more 
rlsuas  ondty,  of  his  honour  also  and  his  life. 
AM  tk old  advocates  refused  to  defend  him,  fearing 
tk  power  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  resentment  of 
Sy&^ ;  sinee  RcMcius's  defence  would  necessarily 
had  titen  into  many  complaints  on  the  times,  and 
^  eppressions  of  the  great :  but  Cicero  readily 
^adotook  it,  as  a  g^rious  opportunity  of  enlisting 
^ksdf  into  the  service  of  his  country,  and  giving 
t  pab&c  testimonj  of  his  prindples  and  z^  for 
tkt  fiWty,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  labours 
^  las  life.  Roecius  was  acquitted,  to  Uie  great 
^oav  of  Cieero  ;  whose  courage  and  address  in 
^^sdisg  him  was  applauded  by  the  whole  city ;  so 

^ktttOL  i  Qafntfl. xiL 6.       k  Pro Qulnct i4. 

'  k  toyri  homlnea  ;~luric  pfttrooos  propter  Chrysogoni 
rtei  difataroe.— ^MO  nomine  parrtcldii  et  atrodtato 
^=^^m»kt9,  ut  hio  ooUo iMgotk)  toUeretor,  cam  a  nuUo 
^^aoMk.— Patranoftboic  dcfufcuroapotaYenrnt ;  detunt 
^  ilov  dieat,  qui  cum  fid«  defcndat,  non  deost  profecto, 
**».~Pw  Rwio  Amer.  10, 11. 


that  fit>m  this  moment  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
advocate  of  the  first  dass,  and  equal  to  the  greatest 


Having  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  pleading, 
to  mention  that  remarkable  punishment  which 
their  ancestors  had  contrived  for  the  murder  of  a 
parent,  of  sowing  the  criminal  alive  into  a  sack, 
and  throwing  him  into  the  river,  he  says,  that  the 
meaning  of  it  was,  to  strike  him  at  once  as  it  were 
out  of  the  system  of  nature,  by  taking  from  him  the 
air,  the  sun,  the  water,  and  the  ^rth ;  that  he, 
who  had  destroyed  the  author  of  his  being,  should 
lose  the  benefit  of  those  elements,  whence  all  things 
derive  their  being.  They  would  not  throw  him  to 
the  beasts,  lest  the  contagion  of  such  irickedness 
should  make  the  beasts  tbemsdves  more  furious : 
they  would  not  commit  him  naked  to  the  stream, 
lest  he  should  pollute  the  very  sea,  which  was  the 
purifier  of  all  other  pollutions ;  they  left  him  no 
share  of  anything  natural,  how  vile  or  common 
soever ;  for  what  is  so  common  as  breath  to  the 
living,  earth  to  the  dead,  the  sea  to  those  who 
float,  the  shore  to  those  who  are  cast  up  ?  Yet 
these  wretches  live  so,  ss  long  as  they  can,  as  not 
to  draw  breath  from  the  air ;  die  so  ss  not  to  touch 
the  ground ;  are  so  tossed  by  the  waves  as  not  to 
be  washed  by  them  ;  so  cast  out  upon  the  shore 
as  to  find  no  rest  even  on  the  rocks".  This  passage 
was  recdved  with  acclamations  of  applause ;  yet, 
speaking  of  it  afterwards  himself,  he  calls  it  the 
redundancy  of  a  juvenile  fancy,  which  wanted  the 
correction  of  his  sounder  judgment ;  and,  like  all 
the  compodtions  of  young  men,  was  not  applauded 
so  much  for  its  own  sake,  as  for  the  hopes  which 
it  gave  of  his  more  improved  and  ripened  talents  **. 

The  popularity  of  lus  cause,  and  the  favour  of 
the  audience,  gave  him  such  spirits,  that  he  exposfd 
the  insolence  and  viUany  of  the  fevourite  Cluyso- 
gonus  with  great  gaiety;  and  ventured  even  to 
mingle  several  bold  strokes  at  Sylla  himsdf ;  which 
he  took  care,  however,  to  palliate,  by  observing 
that,  through  the  multiplidty  of  Sylla's  afiairs,  who 
reigned  as  absolute  on  earth  as  Jupiter  did  in 
heaven,  it  was  not  posdble  for  him  to  know,  and 
necessary  even  to  connive  at,  many  things  which 
his  favourites  did  against  his  will  p.  He  would  not 
complain,  he  says,  in  times  like  those,  that  an 
innocent  man's  estate  was  exposed  to  public  sale  ; 
for  were  it  allowed  to  him  to  speak  fredy  on  that 
head,  Roscius  was  not  a  person  of  such  consequence 
that  he  should  make  a  particular  complaint  on  his 
account ;  but  he  must  insist  upon  it,  that  by  the 
law  of  the  proscription  itself,  whether  it  was  Flac-« 
cus's  the  interrex,  or  Sylla's  the  dictator,  for  he 
knew  not  which  to  call  it,  Rosdus's  estate  was  not 
forfeited,  nor  liable  to  be  soldi.  In  the  condunon, 
he  puts  the  judges  in  mind,  that  nothing  was  so 
much  aimed  at  by  the  prosecutors  in  this  trial,  as» 
by  the  condemnation  of  Rosdus,  to  gain  a  prece- 
dent for  destroying  the  children  of  the  proscribed : 
he  conjures  them,  therefore,  by  all  the  gods,  not  to 
be  the  authors  oi  reviving  a  second  proscription, 
more  barbarous  and  crud  than  the  first ;  that  the 
senate  refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the  first,  lest  it 
should  be  thought  to  be  authorised  by  the  public 

"*  Prima  canaa  publica,  pro  &  Ro«ok>  dleta,  taatnm  oom- 
mendatlonls  habuit,  nt  non  oUa  eaaet,  que  non  nostro 
digna  patrocinio  videretur.  Deinoepe  indc  mult«.— 
Brut.  4S4.  o  ProR^jflO.ae. 

o  Urat  258.  ed.  Lamb.       P  Pro  Rose.  45.       4  Ibid.  43L 
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council ;  that  it  was  their  boiiness  by  this  sen* 
tence  to  pnt  a  stop  to  that  spirit  of  cnielty,  which 
theo  possessed  the  city,  so  pernicious  to  the  re- 
public, aod  so  contrary  to  the  temper  and  character 
of  their  ancestors. 

As  by  this  defence  be  acquired  a  great  reputation 
in  his  youth,  so  he  reflects  upon  it  with  pleasure 
io  old  age,  and  recommends  it  to  his  son,  as  the 
surest  way  to  true  glory  and  authority  in  his  coun- 
try, to  defend  the  innocent  in  distress,  especially 
when  they  happen  to  be  oppressed  by  the  power  of 
the  great ;  as  I  have  often  done,  says  he,  in  other 
causes,  but  particularly  in  that  of  Roscius,  against 
Sylla  himseu  in  the  height  of  his  power'.  A  noble 
lesson  to  all  advocates,  to  apply  their  talents  to  the 
protection  of  innocence  and  injured  virtue ;  and  to 
make  justice,  not  profit,  the  rule  and  end  of  their 
labours. 

Plutarch  says,  that  presently  after  this  trial 
Cicero  took  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  on  pretence 
of  bis  health,  but  in  reality  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
Sylla's  displeasure ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  for  this  notion ;  for  Sylla's  revenge  was 
now  satiated,  and  his  mind  wholly  bent  on  restoring 
the  public  tranquillity ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  Cicero 
continued  a  year  after  this  in  Rome  without  any 
apprehension  of  danger,  engaged,  as  before,  in  the 
game  task  of  pleading  causes* ;  and  in  one  espe- 
cially, more  obnoxious  to  Sylla's  resentment,  even 
than  that  of  Roscius  :  for  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
of  Arretium,  he  defended  the  right  of  certain  towns 
of  Italy  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  though  Syila 
himself  had  deprived  them  of  it  by  an  express  law; 
maintaining  it  to  be  one  of  those  natural  rights, 
which  no  law  or  power  on  earth  could  take  from 
them :  in  which  also  he  carried  his  point,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Cotta,  an  orator  of  the  first  character  and 
abilities,  who  pleaded  against  himS 

But  we  have  a  clear  account  from  himself  of  the 
real  motive  of  his  journey :  my  body,  says  he,  at 
this  time  was  exceedingly  weak  and  emaciated ;  my 
neck  long  and  small;  which  is  a  habit  thought 
liable  to  great  risk  of  life,  if  engaged  in  any  fatigue 
or  labour  of  the  lungs;  and  it  gave  the  greater 
alarm  to  those  who  had  a  regard  for  me,  that  I 
used  to  speak  without  any  remission  or  variation, 
with  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  voice,  and  great 
agitation  of  my  body ;  when  my  friends,  therefore, 
and  physicians,  advised  me  to  meddle  no  more  with 
causes,  I  resolved  to  run  any  hazard,  rather  than 
quit  the  hopes  of  glory  which  I  proposed  to  myself 
from  pleading:  but  when  I  considered,  that  by 
managing  my  voice,  and  changing  my  way  of 
speaking,  I  might  both  avoid  all  danger,  and  speak 
with  more  ease,  I  took  a  resolution  of  travelling 
into  Asia,  merely  for  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
my  manner  of  speaking :  so  that  after  I  had  been 

'  Ut  nos  et  aope  alias  et  adolesoentes,  contra  L.  Sullc 
dominantis  opes  pro  S.  Roado  Amerino  feoimus :  que,  ut 
•cU,  ex  tat  oratlc^De  OfBo.  it  14. 

•  Prima  causa  publioa  pro  8.  Roaoio  diotar-delnceps 
lade  multc— itaque  cum  essem  Mennium  veroatus  In  cau- 
sia— Brut.  pp.  434,  43?. 

t  Populus  Romanus,  L.  Sulla  dictatore  ferente,  comitiis 
centuriatia,  municipiU  civitatem  ademit :  ademit  Usdem 
agros:  de  agrie ratum  oet :  fuit  enim  populi  poteetas :  de 
civitate  ne.  tamdiu  quidcm  valuit,  qnamdiu  ilia  Sullani 
tcmporis  anna  valuerunt — Atque  ego  hanc  adoleeoentuius 
nausam  cum  agerem,  contra  homlnem  diaortfssimum. 
coutradiiHjntc  Cotbi,  et  buiiu  vivu,  Judicatum  cut*— Pro 
Dom.  ad  Pontif.  33   pro  Caoina,  33. 


two  years  at  the  bar,  and  acquired  i 
the  forum,  I  left  Rome,  Sec,  * 

He  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  w] 
ward  upon  his  travels  to  Greece 
fashionable  tour  of  all  those,  who  1 
for  curiosity  or  improvement :  his  fij 
Athens,  the  capital  seat  of  arts  and  t 
some  writers  tell  us  that  he  spent 
though  in  truth  it  was  but  six  month 
his  quarters  with  Antiochus,  the  prii 
pher  of  the  old  Academy ;  and  undei 
master  renewed,  he  says,  those  sti 
had  been  fond  of  from  his  earliest  yc 
met  with  his  school-fellow  T.  Poi 
from  his  love  to  Athens,  and  his  sp 
part  of  his  days  in  it,  obtained  tl 
Atticus^;  and  here  they  revived  i 
that  memorable  friendship  which  sub 
them  through  life  with  so  celebrate 
and  affection.  Atticus,  being  an  i 
often  drawing  Cicero  from  his  host 
the  conversation  of  Phsdrus  and 
chief  professors  of  that  sect,  in  ho] 
him  a  convert ;  on  which  subject  the 
many  disputes  between  themselves 
view  in  these  visits  was  but  to  coi 
more  effectually  of  the  weakness  of 
by  observing  how  easily  it  might  be  c 
explained  even  by  the  ablest  teachers 
not  give  himself  up  so  entirely  to 
to  neglect  his  rhetorical  exercises,  * 
formed  still  every  day  very  diligent! 
trius  the  Syrian,  an  experienced  mas 
of  speaking*. 

It  was  in  this  first  journey  to  Athei 
initiated  most  probably  into  the  Elei 
ries :  for,  though  we  have  no  accoun 
yet  we  cannot  fix  it  better  than  in  a  ' 
taken  both  for  the  improvement  of 
body.  The  reverence  with  which  he 
of  these  mysteries,  and  the  hints  that  1 
of  their  end  and  use,  seem  to  confin 
learned  and  ingenious  writer  has  delii 
that  they  were  contrived  to  inculcat 
Ood,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
first,  after  observing  to  Atticus,  who 
of  the  initiated,  how  the  gods  of  the 
gions  were  all  but  deceased  mortals  a 
earth  to  heaven,  he  bids  him  remembc 
of  the  mysteries,  in  order  to  recolle< 
sality  of  that  truth :  and  as  to  the  seooi 
his  initiation  to  be  in  fact,  what  th 
implied,  a  real  beginning  of  life  to  bin 
the  way,  not  only  of  living  with  grej 
but  of  dying  also  with  a  better  hope' 

«  Brut.  437.  *  Eusebii  Chron 

7  Pomponius— itaenim  te  AtheniscoUoc 
unua  ex  Atticlset  id  etiam  cognomine  vide 
— DeFin.y.«.  «  De  Fin.  i.  6 :  De  Ni 

•  Eodem  tamen  tempore  apud  Dome 
veterem  et  non  ignobilem  dlcoidl  nuigi 
exeroeri  solebam.— Brut.  437. 

1>  See  Mr.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  ti 

c  Ipsi,  illi,  majorum  gentium  dli  qui  hi 
nobis  in  caelum  profecti  reperieatur— remin 
osinitiatus,  qus?  tradnntur  mysteriis;  tun 
boo  late  patcat  intelliges.— Tusc  Quest  L 

Initiaqne,  ut  i^pellantnr,  ita  reveia  prii 
novimus ;  neque  solum  cum  Ictltla  viven< 
ecpimus,  sedotiamoumqwmelioremorieDd 

N.B.  Tbese  mysteries  were  celebrated  at 
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Fns  Athens  he  pused  into  Asia,  where  he 
pijmtiitoot  him  all  the  principal  orators  of  the 
oMitiT,  tbo  kept  him  company  through  the  rest 
of  ItsiopsB;  tnd  with  whom  he  constantly  exer- 
dtd  )mK\f  in  erery  place,  where  he  made  any 
itK  Ik  chief  of  them,  says  he,  was  Menippas 
of  Sntoica,  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  Asiatics ; 
isdif  to  be  neither  tedioos  nor  impertinent  be  the 
cbnderistie  of  an  Attic  orator,  he  may  justly  be 
nakd  in  that  class.  Dionysins  also  of  Magnesia, 
fcfajfai  of  Cnidoe,  and  Zenodes  of  Adramyttus, 
were  ca&^imally  with  me,  who  were  reckoned  the 
fint  rketoridans  of  Asia.  Nor  yet  content  with 
titeK,  I  vent  to  Rhodes,  and  applied  myself  again 
to  Mob,  whom  I  had  heard  before  at  Rome ;  who 
OS  both  an  experienced  pleader,  and  a  fine  writer, 
at  ptrticaUrly  expert  in  obserring  the  faults  of 
bscbolara^aswell  as  inhis  method  of  teaching  and 
Bjmog  them :  his  greatest  trouble  with  me  was, 
to  restrain  the  exuberance  of  a  juvenile  imagina- 
nofi,  gl«a;i  ready  to  overflow  its  banks,  within  its 
ix  aod  proper  diancel'. 

Bit  as  at  Athens,  where  he  employed  himself 
dirfy  in  philosophy,  he  did  not  intermit  his  orato- 
rial  studies,  so  at  Rhodes,  where  his  chief  study 
titontory,  he  gare  some  share  also  of  his  time 
ti  pfailBsophy,  with  Posidonius,  the  most  esteemed 
■d  leaned  Stoic  of  that  age,  whom  he  often  speaks 
if  with  hoaoor,  not  only  as  his  master,  but  as  his 
kind*.  It  was  his  constant  care,  that  the  progress 

iffttjfctf.wlflisolenm  abQfWband  agreat  pompof  machl- 
MC7.  vfakb  drew  a  mighty  conoonrse  to  them  from  all 
MBtritt  L  Cnwis,  the  great  orator,  happened  to  coma 
^  4p  iftw  tbqr  were  over,  and  would  gladly  have  per- 
■•Mtkcnigiitrates  to  renew  them ;  hut  not  befatg  able 
to  ffmfl,  left  the  city  in  du«uaii :  whioh  ahows  how 
■HdMi^  vera  of  making  them  too  cheap,  when  they 
ateodtte  right  ol  than  oat  of  the  proper  aeaaon,  to  one 
(ftiKlntteBatonof  Rome.  The  shows  are  suppoeed  to 
bnokBtited  a  representation  of  Hearen,  Bell.  Elyaiom, 
hqitoy,  aad  all  that  related  to  the  future  state  of  the 
M ;  Wugcwtilfed  to  Inenlcate  more  sensibly,  and  ex- 
■VlBytks  aoctrlDcs  deUretedto  the  initiated:  and  as 
^wnepnptrsol^^cot  forpoetry,aothey  arsf^neDt- 
^aaaMtobjtheaacieat  Poets.  Cioero.  in  one  of  his 
littmto  Attkas,  begs  of  him,  at  the  xvqoest  of  Chtlius, 
■«4MDt  poet  of  that  age,  to  send  them  a  relation  of  the 
*B*la  rite,  which  were  designed  probably  for  an 
^Meor  embdlishroent  to  some  of  ChUius's  works*. 
ttiioniniMahDthe  probability  of  that  ingenious  com- 
■■t,«Ueh  the  same  exoellent  writer  has  given  on  the 
*A  teak  sf  the  JBaeU,  where  Yirgtl,  as  be  obeervea,  te 
^■viiig  the  deiG«Bt  faito  hell,  is  but  tracing  out  in  their 
^liDswier  the  sBvexal  Boenee  of  tbeEleosinian  ahowa  * 

*  Htwtftoi  a  story  of  this  Poddonius,  which  Pompey 
^tewii  to  tea :  that  after  the  Mithridatio  war,  as  be 
^*|^vcia«  from  Syria  towards  Rome,  he  called  at 
'^o^Mpupose  to  hear  him  ;  bat  being  informed,  on 
Wviui  thm,  that  he  was  extremely  iU  of  the  gout,  he 
Jj*»«tad  bowerer  to  see  him ;  and  in  his  visit,  when, 
■gtbe  fart  coeapHmenta,  he  began  to  express  his  concern 
^fB4iag  him  k>  01,  that  he  could  not  hare  the  pleasure 
^^Ua :  But  jmx  can  hear  me,  replied  Posidonius; 
J'^^Uts  said,  that  on  the  account  of  any  bodUy  pain. 

■*■*'*«>  frsat  a  man  to  come  to  me  in  Tain ;  upon 
*^bec&tend  prcacntiy  into  an  argument,  as  he  lay 

^^w  rnsm  moratas,  nisi  Athenienslbas,  quod 
■M-i-  OQQ  refcrrent,  adqasp  biduo  serins  voieram,  suc- 
*"*fc««».-De  Orat.  IU.  80. 

*CkaiQ»  u  rogat,  et  ego  ^us  rogatu  •Ew^XxiJdr 
•^-MAttLi. 
S«lH»iii.  I^igition  of  Moeee,  p.  1«. 


of  his  knowledge  should  keep  pace  with  the  improve- 
ment of  his  eloquence ;  he  considered  the  one  as 
the  foundation  of  the  other,  and  thought  it  in  vain 
to  acquire  ornaments,  before  he  had  provided  neces- 
sary ^miture.  He  declaimed  here  in  Greek,  because 
Molo  did  not  understand  Latin ;  and  upon  ending 
hb  declamation,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
lavish  of  their  praises,  Molo,  instead  of  paving  any 
compliment,  sat  silent  a  considerable  time,  till  observ. 
ing  Cicero  somewhat  disturbed  at  it,  he  said,  <*  As 
for  you,  Cicero,  I  praise  and  admire  you;  but  pity 
the  fortune  of  Greece,  to  see  arts  and  eloquence,  the 
only  ornaments  which  were  left  to  her,  transplanted 
by  you  to  Rome'.  Having  thus  finished  the  circuit 
of  his  travels,  he  came  back  again  to  Italy,  after  an 
excursion  of  two  years,  extremely  improved,  and 
changed  as  it  were  into  a  new  man :  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  voice  and  action  was  moderated ;  the 
redundancy  of  his  style  and  fimcy  corrected ;  his 
lungs  strengthened,  and  his  whole  constitution 
confirmed*. 

This  voyage  of  Cicero  seems  to  be  the  only 
scheme  and  pattern  of  travelling  from  which  anj 
real  benefit  is  to  be  expected :  he  did  not  stir  abroad 
till  he  had  completed  his  education  at  home ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  a  nation,  than 
the  necessity  of  a  foreign  one ;  and  after  he  had 
acquired  in  his  own  country  whatever  was  proper 
to  form  a  worthy  citizen  and  magistrate  of  Rome, 
he  went,  confirmed  by  a  maturity  of  age  and  reason 
against  the  impressions  of  vice,  not  so  much  to 
learn,  as  to  polish  what  he  had  learned,  by  visiting 
those  places,  where  arts  and  sciences  flourished  in 
their  greatest  perfection.  In  a  tour,  the  most 
delightful  of  the  world,  he  saw  everything  that 
could  entertain  a  curious  traveller,  yet  stayeid  no- 
where any  longer  than  his  benefit,  not  his  pleasure, 
detained  him.  By  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  Rome,  he  was  able  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  other  cities,  and  to  bring  back  with  him 
whatever  he  found  useful,  either  to  his  country  or 
to  himself.  He  was  lodged,  wherever  he  came,  in 
the  houses  of  the  great  and  the  eminent ;  not  so 
much  for  their  birth  and  wealdi,  as  for  their  virtue, 
knowledge,  and  learning ;  men  honoured  and  reve- 
renced in  their  several  cities,  as  the  principal 
patriots,  orators  and  philosophers  of  the  age. 
These  he  made  the  constant  companions  of  his  tra- 
vels, that  he  might  not  lose  the  opportunity,  even 
on  the  road,  of  profiting  by  their  advice  and  expe- 
rience ;  and,  from  such  a  voyage,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  brought  back  every  accomplishment  which 
could  improve  and  adorn  a  man  of  sense. 

Pompey  returned  about  this  time  victorious  fh)m 
Africa,  where  he  had  greatly  enlai^ged  the  bounds 

opon  his  bed,  and  mafaitained  with  great  eloquence,  that 
nothing  was  really  good,  but  what  was  honest :  and  being 
all  the  while  in  exqui»ite  torture,  he  often  cried  out,  O  pain, 
thou  shalt  never  gain  thy  point ;  for  be  as  vexatious  as 
thou  wilt,  I  will  nerer  own  thee  to  be  an  evil.  This  was 
the  perfection  of  Stoical  heroism,  to  defy  sense  and  nature 
to  the  last :  while  another  poor  Stoic,  Dionysius,  a  scholar 
of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  when  by  the  torture  of  the 
stone,  he  was  forced  to  confees,  that  what  his  master  had 
taught  him  was  false,  and  that  he  felt  pain  to  be  an  eril. 
is  treated  by  all  their  writers,  as  a  poltroon  and  base 
deserter.  Which  shows,  that  all  their  boasted  firmness 
was  owing  rather  to  a  false  notion  of  honour  and  repntati^'n, 
than  to  any  real  principle,  or  oonriction  of  reaaon.— Mat. 
Deor.  ii.  24 ;  De  Flnlb.  t.  31. 
'  Plutar.  Life  of  Cio.  a  Brut.  438. 
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of  the  empire,  hj  the  conquest  and  addition  of 
many  new  countries  to  the  Roman  dominion.  He 
was  receiTed  with  great  marks  of  respect  by  the 
dictator  SyUa,  who  went  out  to  meet  him  at  the 
bead  of  the  nobility,  and  sainted  him  by  the  title 
of  Magnus,  or  the  Gnsat,  which  from  that  autho- 
rity was  ever  after  given  to  him  by  all  people. 
But  his  demand  of  a  triumph  disgusted  both  SyUa 
and  the  senate,  who  thought  it  too  ambitions  in 
one  who  had  passed  through  none  of  the  public 
offices,  nor  was  of  age  to  be  a  senator,  to  aspire  to 
an  honour  which  had  never  been  granted,  except 
to  consuls  or  prKtora:  but  Pompey,  insisting  on 
his  demand,  extorted  Sylla's  consent,  and  was  the 
first  whose  triumphal  car  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  by  elephants,  and  the  only  one  of  the  eques- 
trian order  who  had  ever  triumphed ;  which  gate 
an  unusual  joy  to  the  people,  to  see  a  man  of  Uieir 
own  body  obtain  so  signal  an  honour ;  and  much 
more,  to  see  him  descend  again  from  it  to  his  old 
rank  and  priTate  condition  among  the  knights^. 

While  Pompey,  by  his  exploits  in  war,  had  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  the  Great,  J.  Caesar,  about 
six  years  younger,  was  giving  proofs  likewise  of  his 
military  genius,  and  serving  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
siege  of  Mitylene ;  a  splen^d  and  flourishing  dty 
of  Lesbos,  which  had  assisted  Mitiiridates  in  tiie 
late  war,  and  perfidiously  delivered  up  to  him  M. 
Aquilius,  a  person  of  consular  dignity,  who  had 
been  sent  ambassador  to  that  king,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army  had  taken  refuge  in 
Mitvlene,  as  in  a  place  of  the  greatest  security. 
Miuiridates  is  said  to  have  treated  him  with  the 
last  indignity ;  carrying  him  about  in  triumph, 
mounted  upon  an  ass,  and  forcing  him  to  proclaim 
everywhere  aloud,  that  he  was  Aquilius,  who  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  war.  But  the  town 
now  paid  dear  for  that  treachery,  being  taken  by 
storm,  and  ahnost  demolished  by  Q.  Thermus ; 
though  Pompey  restored  it  afterwards  to  its  former 
beauty  and  liberty,  at  the  request  of  his  &vourite 
freedman,  Theophanes.  In  Uiis  siege  Cssar  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  civic  crown;  which,  though 
made  only  of  oaken  leaves,  was  esteemed  the  most 
reputable  badge  of  martial  virtue ;  and  never  be- 
stowed, but  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen,  and 
killing  at  the  same  time  an  enemy  ^ 

SyUa  died  while  Cicero  was  at  Athens,  after 
he  had  laid  down  his  dictatorship  and  restored 
liberty  to  die  repubb'c,  and,  with  an  uncommon 
greatness  of  mind,  lived  many  months  as  a  private 
senator  and  with  perfect  security  in  that  city 
where  he  had  exercised  the  most  blood}  tyranny : 
but  nothing  was  thought  to  be  greater  in  his  cha- 
racter,  than  that  during  the  three  years,  in  which 

l>  Bellum  in  AfHoa  masdmum  oonfecit,  victonm  exerci- 
tum  deportavit  Quid  vcro  tarn  inauditom.quam  equitem 
Romanum  triumphare  ?  [Pro  Lege  Man.  SI,]  AiHoa  vero 
toU  labaota— Magnique  lunnine,  spolio  inde  capto,  eques 
Ttonumtu,  id  quod  antea  nemo,  curru  triumphali  invec- 
tuseet.  [Plin.  Hist  Nat  vii.  86.]  Rom«  primum  juncti 
elephantes  snbiere  cumun  Pompeii  Magni  Africano  trt- 
uxnpho.  [lb.  viii.  2;  Plutar.  in  Pomp.] 

1  Quid  Mitylene  ?  qucoerte  vestrv,  QuiHtas,  belli  lc«e, 
et  victoric  Jure  (aot«  nint :  orbs  ct  natura  et  situ,  et  de- 
fwripticoacdilloiommetpulchritadine,  imprimis  nobills. 
[De  Leg.  Agrar.  ii.  16v]  A  Thermo  in  ezpngnatione  Mi- 
tyl««umun  oorona  cirica  donatus  est  [Suet.  J.  Can.  2.] 
I  lino  civic*  ooroo»,militum  virtntis  InsigneeiariflBimum. 
tPiln.  Hist.  Nat.  xti.  4 :  Veil.  P&t  U.  18  ;  Applan.  DeU. 
Mlthrid.  p.  184  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  13.] 


the  Marians  were  masters  of  Italy,  he 
sembled  his  resolution  of  pursuing  tfa 
nor  neglected  the  war  which  he  hi 
hands ;  but  thought  it  his  duty,  first 
foreign  enemy,  before  he  took  his  r 
citizens^.  His  family  was  noble  ar 
which  yet,  through  the  indolency  of  h 
had  made  no  figure  in  the  repubUc  for 
rations,  and  was  almost  sunk  into  o 
he  produced  it  again  into  light,  by  as 
honours  of  the  state.  He  was  a  love 
of  polite  letters,  having  been  careful 
himself  in  all  the  learning  of  Greece 
but  from  a  peculiar  gaiety  of  temper,  i 
for  the  company  of  mimics  and  ] 
drawn,  when  young,  into  a  life  of  luxu 
sure ;  so  that  when  he  was  sent  qusest 
in  the  Jugurthine  war,  Marius  com] 
in  so  rough  and  desperate  a  service, 
given  him  so  soft  and  delicate  a  qu 
whether  roused  by  the  example,  or  i 
reproach,  of  his  general,  he  behaved  hii 
charge  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  c 
fering  no  man  to  outdo  him  in  any  par 
duty  or  labour,  making  himself  equal 
even  to  the  lowest  of  the  soldiers,  i 
them  all  by  his  good  oflSces  and  his 
that  he  soon  acquired  the  fiivour  of  the 
the  character  of  a  brave  and  skilful  c 
and  lived  to  drive  Marius  himself,  b 
proscribed,  into  that  very  province  w 
been  contemned  by  him  at  first  as  h 
He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  coi 
passions  and  purposes,  and  was  so  di 
himself  in  different  circumstances,  tha 
as  it  were  to  be  two  men  in  one :  r 
ever  more  mild  and  moderate  before  vii 
more  bloody  and  cruel  after  if^.  In  i 
tised  the  same  art,  that  he  had  seen  s 
to  Marius,  of  raising  a  kind  of  enth 
contempt  of  danger  in  his  army,  by  th 
auspices  and  divine  admonitions:  for 
he  carried  always  about  with  him  a 
of  Apollo  taken  from  the  temple  of  I 
whenever  he  had  resolved  to  give  I 
to  embrace  it  in  sight  of  the  soldier 
the  speedy  confirmation  of  its  p 
him  °.      From  an  uninterrupted  course 


^  Yix  qnidquam  in  Syllc  operibos  clar; 
qnam  qnod,  cum  per  triennium  Cinnanc 
partes  Italiam  obstderent,  neque  illaturum  i 
disHJmnlavit,  neo  quod  erat  in  manibus  omis 
vitque  ante  frangendum  hostcro,  quiun 
oivem.— Ydl.  Pat.  iL  24.  < 

1  Gentis  Patrldc  nobilis  fuit ;  famUU  pi 
stinota  maJorum  ignavia :  Uteris  Gnecis  a 
Juxta  atque  dootiasimo  eruditus.— [Sallust.  £ 
Usque  ad  qucstnrc  sue  oomitia,  vitam  111 
ludicne  artia  amore  inquinatam  perduxit  Q 
Marium  oonsulem  moleste  tuliase  traditur,  c 
perrimum  in  Africa  bcUum  gerenti,  tarn  delic 
Borte  obvenisset,  4tc.  [Val.  Max.  vi.  9 ;  Sallui 
95.] 

«  Ad  simulanda  ncgotia  altitude  ingenii 
[Sallust  Bell.  Jugurtb.  05.]  que  tam  diverts,  i 
se  contraria,  si  quis  apud  animum  suum  exp 
duos  in  uno  homino  Syllas  fuiMe  crediderit. 
vi.  9.]  Adeo  enim  Sylla  fuit  dissimllls  bellal 
ut  dum  vincit  Justlssixno  lenior;  post  victo 
fuerit  crudelior— >ut  in  eodem  bomine  duplicis 
simi  animi  eonspiceretur  exemplum.— Yell.  P 

n  Quoties  prfflium    committere    d«stiiiab 
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mi  fntfaitj  ht  attomed  Che  snroAme,  unknown 
bflfan  ts  the  RonMos,  of  Felix  or  the  fortunate ; 
ui  vMid  have  beoi  fortunate  indeed,  sa^ 
Tdkia;  if  hit  life  had  ended  with  his  Tictories<*. 
Yhfeik  it  a  wicked  title*  drawn  from  the  hlood 
■iortaion  of  his  country;  for  which  poeterity 
mm  tMak  him  more  unfortunate,  even  than 
Am  vhofli  he  had  put  to  death  p.  He  had  one 
ftfidtf ,  however,  pecoliar  to  himself,  of  being  the 
(dj  mm  b  history,  in  whom  the  odium  of  the 
■Qit  banrous  eroddes  was  extinguished  by  the 
fiory  of  his  great  acts.  Cicero,  though  he  had  a 
food  apbion  of  his  cause,  yet  detested  the  inhu- 
Hokj  of  his  ridory,  and  never  speaks  of  him 
vith  reject,  nor  of  his  government  but  as  a 
jBoper  tyranny ;  calling  him  a  master  of  three 
■Mt  pekilest  vices,  luxury,  avarice,  cruelty  4. 
He  «is  the  first  of  his  fiunily,  whose  dead  body 
vsi  burnt:  for  having  ordered  Marina's  remains 
tabe  taken  out  of  his  grave,  and  thrown  into  the 
river  Aiiio,  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  same  insult 
^aa  hb  own,  if  left  to  the  usual  way  of  burial', 
i&tiebefifft  hisdeath,  he  made  his  own  epitaph, 
tW  ioBi  of  which  was,  that  no  man  had  ever  gone 
faqoad  him,  in  doing  good  to  his  friends,  or  hurt 
Wkkenonies*. 

k»  looa  as  Sylla  was  dead,  the  old  dissensions, 
Aat  had  been  smothered  awhile  by  the  terror  of 
bis  power,  burst  out  again  into  a  flame  between 
fte  two  fiKtions,  supported  severally  by  the  two 
eaacob,  Q.  Catidus  and  M.  Lepidus.  who  were 
•hojlj  opposite  to  each  other  in  party  and  politics. 
Itfiiai  molved  at  all  adventures  to  rescind  die 
Mtiof  Sylla,  and  recall  the  exiled  Marians;  and 
^iB  opealy  to  solicit  the  people  to  support  him 
la  thit  resohition  ;  but  his  attempt,  though  plau- 
Bble,  was  factious  and  unseasonable,  tending  to 
«*wtBrs  the  present  settlement  of  tb»  republic, 
vbJEh,  after  its  late  wounds  and  loss  of  civil  blood, 
nated  nothing  so  much  as  rest  and  quiet  to  re- 
cover a  tolerable  degree  of  strength.  Catulus's 
b^,  the  ablest  statesman  of  his  time,  and  the 
ebkf  aaiettor  of  the  aristocratical  interest,  had 
btta  foadfsined  to  die  by  Marina :  the  son,  there- 
^wbomherited  his  virtues,  as  well  as  principles, 
ttd  VIS  confirmed  in  them  by  a  resentment  of 
t^  injary,  vigorously  opposed  and  effectually 

tftSUt  ifpiim  IMphls  sDbtatom,  in  0(niq>eotii  milltum 
'^ktm,  (niat,  uti  promiaaa  maturaret.— Yal.  Max.  i. 
*;  fc  Wt.  L  33. 

*  QaodfoSdem  asnrpaaaet  jofltlflrime,  si  eondem  et  vin- 
"^MrinDdS  Snein  babuiMet^VelL  Pat.  11.  27. 

f  rBuhomiDom  ad  boo  kvI  FeUcU  slbl  oognninen  as- 
■'n)i>(-<MB  ampe  MogalDe,  ao  patrie  oppugnatione 
x^tKM,  ae.-Ftfn.  Hist.  Nat.  tU.  43. 

1 0il  trimn  perttferorum  tI tiorum,  loxnrlc,  avaritic, 
n>i<ltetb.  nagistcr  fnlt.— De  Fin.  UL  29 ;  De  OiBc.  11.  8. 

'  <laD<  httd  kIo  an  timens  suo  corporl,  prlmua  e 
?*<rte&  CoracUto  igne  voloit  cranarL— De  Lew.  IL  22 : 

•natardi.fa93rlL 

^feUnriiif  vo<lr«  inseripiUm  was  fimnd  in  Italy,  in 
^7»  tfO^  neu"  Cfoero't  Arptaum,  between  Atlna  and 
^  wkirh  bad  bean  dedkated  probably  by  Sylla.  about 
'^t^QThJiMnnninf^  the  somame  of  FeUx,  toon  after 
^  tot  «ooM  axKl  defiaat  of  tlie  chiefs,  wbo  wore  in  anna 
Vhahkattbume:-. 
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disappointed  all  the  designs  of  his  colleague ;  who, 
finding  himself  unable  to  gain  his  end  without 
recurring  to  arms,  retired  to  his  government  of 
Gaul,  with  intent  to  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  sub- 
due all  opposition ;  where  the  fame  of  his  levies 
and  military  preparations  gave  such  umbrage  to 
the  senate,  that  uiey  soon  abrogated  his  command. 
Upon  this  he  came  forward  into  Italy  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  and  having  possessed  himself  of 
Etmria  without  opposition,  marehed  in  a  hostile 
manner  towards  the  city,  to  the  demand  of  a 
second  consulship.  He  had  with  him  several  of 
the  chief  magistrates,  and  the  good  wiahes  of  dl 
the  tribunes,  and  hoped  by  the  authority  of  the 
Marian  cause,  which  was  always  favoured  by  the 
populace,  to  advance  himself  into  SyUa's  place,  and 
usurp  the  sovereign  power  of  Rome.  Catulus  in 
the  mean  time,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
was  invested  with  proconsular  authority,  and 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  government ;  and 
Pompey  also,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  was 
joincMi  with  him  in  the  same  commission ;  who, 
having  united  their  forcte  before  Lepidus  could 
readi  the  city,  came  to  an  engagement  with  him 
near  the  Milvian  bridge,  within  a  mile  or  two  fh>m 
the  walls,  where  they  totally  routed  and  dispersed 
his  whole  army.  But  Cisalpine  Gaul  being  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  lieutenant,  M.  Brutus, 
the  fadier  o(  him  who  afterwards  killed  Caesar, 
Pompey  marehed  forward  to  reduce  that  province : 
where  Brutus,  after  sustaining  a  siege  in  Modena, 
surrendered  himself  into  his  hanch ;  but  being 
conducted,  as  he  desired,  by  a  guard  of  horse  to  a 
certain  village  upon  tlie  Po,  he  was  there  killed  by 
Pompey's  orders.  This  act  was  censured  as  cruel 
and  unjust,  and  Pompey  generally  blamed  for 
killing  a  man  of  the  first  quality,  who  had  sur- 
rendered himself  voluntarily  and  on  the  condition 
of  his  life :  but  he  acted  probably  by  the  advice  of 
Catulus,  in  laying  hold  of  the  pretext  of  Bmtus's 
treason,  to  destroy  a  man  who,  from  his  rank  and 
authority,  might  have  been  a  dangerous  head  to 
the  Marian  party,  and  capable  of  disturbing  that 
aristocracy  which  Sylla  had  established,  and  which 
the  senate  and  all  the  better  sort  were  very  desirous 
to  maintain.  Lepidus  escaped  into  Sardinia, 
where  he  died  soon  after  of  grief  to  see  his  hopes 
and  fortunes  so  miserably  blasted :  and  thus  ended 
the  civil  war  of  Lepidus,  as  the  Roman  writers  call 
it,  which,  though  but  short-lived,  was  thought 
considerable  enough  by  Sallust  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  history,  of  which  several  frag- 
ments are  still  remaining*. 

As  Cicero  was  returning  from  his  travels  to- 
wards Rome,  full  of  hopes  and  aspiring  thoughts, 
his  ambition  was  checked,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  by 
the  Delphic  oracle ;  for,  upon  consulting  ApoUo 
by  what  means  he  might  arrive  at  the  height  of 
g^fory,  he  was  answered,  by  making  his  own  genius, 
and  not  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  guide  of  bis 
life ;  upon  which  he  csrried  himself  after  his  re- 
turn with  great  caution,  and  was  very  shy  of  pre- 

t  M.  Lepldo.  Q.  Catnlo  oonsullbos,  civile  b^um  pcna 
citins  oppreanun  est  qoam  inclperet— fax  illlus  inotos  ab 
ipso  Syllae  rogo  exarsit.  Cupldos  namque  renun  noTarum 
per  insoIentUun  Lepidus,  acta  tanil  virl  reecindere  parabat, 
nee  tmmerito,  si  tamen  posset  sine  magna  clade  reipubllow, 
&c.— Flor.  iii.  £7;  Plutar.  In  Pomp. ;  Appian^  1.  41tf ; 
Ballust.  Fragment.  Hist.  1.  i ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2 ;  Pig b. 
Annal.  A.  U.  676. 
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tending  to  public  hononrt.  Bat  though  the  role 
be  Tery  good,  yet  Cicero  was  certainly  too  wiae, 
and  had  apent  too  mnch  of  his  time  with  philoao- 
phers,  to  fetch  it  from  an  orade  whidi,  according 
to  his  own  acoonnt,  had  been  in  the  utoMiet  con- 
tempt for  many  ages,  and  was  considered  by  all 
men  of  sense  as  a  mere  impostnre  *.  Bat  tf  he 
really  went  to  Delphi,  of  idiich  we  have  not  the  least 
hint  in  any  of  his  writinga,  we  most  impute  it  to 
the  same  motive  that  draws  so  many  travdlers  at 
tiiis  day  to  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto ;  the  cuho- 
•ity  of  seeing  a  place  so  celebrated  through  the 
wcNid  for  its  sanctity  and  riches.  After  his  re- 
turn, however,  he  was  so  fiur  from  observing  that 
caution  which  Plntardi  speaks  of,  that  he  freely 
mad  forwardly  resumed  his  former  employment 
of  pleading ;  and  after  one  year  more  spent  at 
the  bar,  obtained  in  the  next  the  dignity  of 
Questor. 

Among  the  causes  which  he  pleaded  before  his 
ouaestordbip  was  that  of  the  famous  comedian 
Roscias,  whom  a  singular  merit  in  his  art  had  re- 
commended to  the  fomiliarity  and  friendship  of  the 
greatest  men  in  Rome  K  Thecause  was  this :  One 
Fannius  had  made  over  to  Bosdus  a  young  slavCy 
to  be  formed  by  him  to  the  stage,  on  condition  of 
a  partnership  in  the  profits,  whidi  the  slave  should 
acquire  oy  acting.  The  slave  was  aftervrards  killed, 
and  Roscius  prosecuted  the  murderer  for  damages, 
and  obtained,  by  a  composition,  a  little  farm  worth 
about  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  his  particidar 
share.  Fannius  alao  sued  separately,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  gained  as  mudi ;  but  pretending  to 
Lave  recovered  nothing,  sued  Roscius  for  the  moiety 
of  what  he  had  recdved.  One  cannot  but  observe 
firom  Cicero's  pleading  the  wonderful  esteem  and 
reputation  in  which  Rosdus  then  flourished,  of 
whom  he  draws  a  very  amiable  picture. — Has 
Rosdus  then,  says  he,  defrauded  his  partner?  Can 
such  a  stain  atick  upon  such  a  man  ?  who,  I  speak 
it  with  confidence,  has  more  integrity  than  skill, 
more  veradty  than  experience :  whom  the  people 
of  Rome  know  to  be  a  better  man  than  he  is  an 
actor ;  and  while  he  makes  the  first  figure  on  the 
stage  for  his  art,  is  worthy  of  the  senate  for  his 
virtue  7.  In  another  place  he  says  of  him,  that  he 
was  such  te  artist,  as  to  seem  Uie  only  one  fit  to 
come  upon  the  stage  ;  yet  such  a  man,  as  to  seem 
the  only  one  unfit  to  come  upon  it  at  all* :  and  that 
his  action  was  so  perfect  and  admirable,  that  when 
a  man  excelled  in  any  other  profeesioo,  it  was 
grown  into  a  proverb  to  call  him  a  Rosdus*.  His 
daily  pay  for  acting  is  said  to  have  been  about  thirty 
pounds  sterling.^  Pliny  computes  his  yearly  profit 


•  Pyrriii  tanporibns  jam  Apollo  venas  fnoere  dederat— 
our  isto  modo  Jam  oraculanon  edimtnr,  non  modo  nostra 
etate,  sad  Jam  dlu,  ut  modo  nihU  poacit  ewe  contemptius  ? 
(toomodo  autem  IstaTii  evanult?  an  poatqtiam  homines 
minoa  cndnll  eaee  ocepenmt?— De  Div.  ii.  S6,  57. 

s  Neo  Tulgi  tantmn  favorem,  veram  etiam  prindpom 
ftunillaritatea  amplexoa  eetv— Tal.  Max.  riU.  7. 

T  Quern  popolua  Romanoa  mellorem  vimm,  qnam  hfs- 
triooem  eaae  arbitratur ;  qui  ita  digniaaimua  est  aoraa, 
propter  artifidam ;  at  digniarimus  alt  ouria»,  propter  abe- 
tlnentiam.— Pro  Q.  Roeo.  6. 

•  ProQulnot.25. 

•  Utln  quo  quiaqne  arttflok)  exoelleret,  is  tn  ano  genere 
Rosoina  dloeretur.—De  Orat.  1.  88. 

h  ijt  meroedem  diumam  de  publico  mOIe  deoarios  aoloa 
acceperit^^Hacrob.  Saturn,  ii.  10. 


at  four  thousand  pounda  * ;  but  Cio^ro 
it  at  five  thousand.  He  was  gemeram 
and  a  contemner  of  money ;  and  a 
raised  an  ample  fortune  frcmi  tlie  sti 
pains  to  the  public  fbr  maaj  years 
pay:  whence  Oioefo  uigesit  as  incred 
who  in  tsn  years  post  ought  hoaestij 
fifty  tbovssnd  pomtds,  whidi  he  reAw 
tempted  to  oosomit  a  frond  fbr  the  ] 
four  hundred  *, 

At  the  time  of  Cioero's  retora  finom  < 
reigned  in  the  forum  two  orators  of  nc 
grest  authority,  Cotta  and  Hortendna 
inflamed  him  with  an  emulation  of 
Cotta's  way  of  speaking  was  calm  and 
with  great  etogance  and  propriety  of  d 
tensius's,  spi^tly,  elevated,  and  w 
by  hia  worda  and  action;  who  being  i 
him  in  age,  about  eight  years  <dder,  t 
in  his  own  tsste  and  manner,  vras  a 
him  more  psiticularlyas  his  pattern,  € 
rather,  in  glory  ^  The  business  of  plea 
a  professum  oi  all  others  the  most  li 
was  not  mercenary,  nor  undertaken 
for  it  was  illegal  to  take  money,  or  to 
a  present  for  it :  but  the  richest,  the  j 
the  noblest  of  Rome  fredy  offered  th 
the  service  of  their  dtizens,  as  the  oo 
diana  and  protectors  of  the  innocent  an< 
This  was  a  constitution  as  old  as  R< 
assigned  the  patronage  of  the  people 
dans  or  senators,  without  fee  or  rev 
succeeding  ages,  when,  through  the  a 
nobles,  it  was  become  a  custom  for  i 
make  annual  presents  to  their  patroi 
the  body  of  tiie  citizens  was  made  tr 
were  to  the  senate,  M.  Ciocius,  a  t 
lished  a  law,  prohibiting  all  senators  tc 
or  gifts  on  any  account,  and  especially 
causes.  In  the  contest  about  this 
mentions  a  smart  reply  made  by  the  t 
Cento,  one  of  the  orators  who  opposed 
Cento  asked  him  with  some  scorn,  Wl 
little  Cindus,  that  you  are  making 
about  P  Cindus  replied.  That  you,  Caj 
fbr  what  you  use^  We  must  not  imagi 
that  this  generosity  of  the  great  was  i 
terested,  or  without  any  ezpectafaoo  oi 
brought  the  noblest  wUch  a  liberal  mi 

c  H.8.  quingenta  annua  moitaae  prodatu 
Nat.  yU.  ». 

d  Dooem  his  annla  prozimis  H.8.  aexagies 
ooosequi  potuit :  n(duit— Pro  Roeeio,  8. 

*  Duo  turn  ezoeUebant  oratorea,  qui  me 
piditate  incitarent,  Ck>tta  ot  HortcnaSua,  tto, 

f  Diserti  igitur  hominia,  et  faoOe  laborant 
patriia  est  moribua,  multorum  causae  et  u 
gratuito  defeodentia,  benefioia  et  patrocinia 
De  Offic.  U.  19. 

g  Quid  legem  Cindam  de  donis  et  rouneri 
rectigalia  Jamet  stlpendiarla  plebs  esse  Seni 
[Liv.  xzxiv.  4.]  Ckmaurgimt  Fams  Ugm 
flagitant,  qua  oavetur  antiquitns,  ne  quii 
orandam  pecuniam  donumre  aodfrfat.  [Tao 
5.]  M.  Cindua,  quo  die  legem  de  donis  et  mu 
cum  C.  Cento  prodiiaaet,  et  satis  oontumelic 
Cinoiole?  qncaisBet;  Ut  emas,  ioquit,  Cai, 
— Cic  de  Orat.  iL  71. 

This  Cinoian  law  was  made  in  the  year  o 
and  recommended  to  the  people,  as  Cicero  tc 
Fabius  Mazimus,  in  the  extremity  of  his  age 
i.— Tid.  Pigh.  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  S18. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 


ir 


on^fteihDtof  praise  ind  honour  from  Uie  pablie 

vakitf  tkir  ooonCry :  it  was  the  proper  initmiiieiit 

rfflyfhiHon,  and  the  fvre  means  of  advancing 

thatilke  first  dignities  of  the  state :  they  gave 

MUnti  to  the  people,  and  the  people  repaid 

tentt  the  hononcs  and  preferments  which  they 

Wiipover  to  bestow:  this  was  a  wise  and 

filpyiwiMlliiliuu,  where,  by  a  necessary  connexion 

htsauiiiUie  and  itonoor,  they  serred  mutoally  to 

prinsad  perpetuate  each  other ;  where  the  re- 

wi  ti  honoors  excited  merit,  and  merit  never 

CM  ts  proone  htmoors ;  the  only  policy  which 

OB  ale  a  nation  great  and  prosperoos. 

Ass  dte  three  orators  jnst  mentioned,  according 

tofttcasfeom  and  constitution  of  Rome,  were  aU 

mtaltj  tmjkjtd  this  summer  in  sueing  for  tiie 

ifcest  offieet,  to  which  their  different  age  and 

■ikgBif  them  a  right  to  pretend  ;  Cotta  for  the 

■anfayp,  Hortemius  the  sedileahip,  Cicero  the 

JMBTship;  m  which  they  all  suoseeded:  and 

UttiocspeekUy  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen  the 

'fe  tf  all  his  competitors  by  the  unanimous  suf- 

fa^rf  Ae  tribes ;  and  in  the  first  year  in  which 

kweapahleof  it  bylaw,  the  thirty-first  of  his  age> 

TkqBMtors  were  the  general  receivers  or  trea- 

rnm  of  the  republic ;  whose  number  had  been 

inMreDkrged  with  the  bounds  and  revenues  of 

At  CB{^  froKDn  two  to  twoity,  as  it  now  stood 

*■  4e  hst  regulation  of  Sylla.    They  were  sent 

snallf  Dto  the  several  provinces,  one  with  every 

PBonl  or  governor,  to  whom  they  were  the  next 

Biriiiority,  and  had  the  proper  equipage  of  ma- 

fi^BMes,  de  Hctors  carrying  the  fksces  before 

in ;  vhicfa  was  not,howevery  allowed  to  them  at 

Ins.  Besides  the  care  of  Uie  revenues,  it  was 

^huraess  also  to  provide  com  and  all  sorts  of 

nfer  the  use  of  the  armies  abroad  and  the 

pitteeoosiimption  at  home. 

Haiiv  the  first  step  in  the  legal  ascent  and 
|B>htiua  of  public  honours,  which  gave  an  imme- 
teiifht  to  the  senate,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
iidhx^aB  actual  admission  into  it  during  life : 
■^tho«i^  itrictly  qpeaking,  none  were  held  to  be 
■qtoe  senators,  till  they  were  enrolled  at  the 
vt  intnoB  in  the  Ust  of  die  censors;  yet  that  was 
«^t  Better  of  Ibrm,  and  what  could  not  be  de- 
■Bitsdtem,  unless  for  the  charge  and  notoriety  of 
•J^criaie,  fi)r  which  every  other  senator  was 
in^hOde  to  be  degraded.  These  qusestors, 
*"*«,  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  were  the 
Rpivind  ordinary  supply  of  the  vacancies  of  the 
2^*f  vhicfa  conskted  at  this  time  of  about  five 
Ued:  hj  which  excellent  institution  the  way  to 
■'^isheit  order  of  the  state  was  laid  open  to  the 
Wfceiad  indostry  of  every  private  citizen ;  and  the 
yyrf  this  sovereign  council  maintained  by  a 
JJjBuuuof  Btembers,  whose  distinguished  merit 
^intreeoBUMDded  them  to  the  notice  and  f»> 
'^rftheir  country*. 

Jli<«4UMtoremin  primia— eonetia  luflbagiiapo- 
^11— laihiiibiiL-In  Pte.  1 ;  Brat.  440. 
I  j^<|tei, ptfaasgradas  honorte  [in  Yen*.  Act.  1. 4.^ 
^^*«niTni,cnjqahoporihMin  ampUaiimo  oon- 
^"hattJBhwgfadu  dignitatis,  atqneia  hao  omnium 
^JjBinscoaoeatiammis.  [Ftoat  x«d.ad  Ben.  1.}  Ita 
2^^  inaos  creavsnmft*  ut  conrflimn  Mnatoa 
2J^  l>«pBiMra&t  sempltcnram;  deUgersntar 
^ bMoBasiUan  ab uaivvio  popolo,  aditosque  in 
_..  *MBap  wtHn<an  omnium  civium 
■*»wU-P»Bact.«. 


The  consuls  of  this  year  were  Cn.  Octavins  and 
C.  Scribonius  Curio ;  the  first  was  Cicero's  par- 
ticular friend,  a  person  of  singular  humanity  and 
benevolence,  bat  cruelly  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
whom  Cicero  therefore  urges  as  an  example  against 
the  Epicureans,  to  show  that  a  life  supported  by 
innocence  could  not  be  made  miserable  by  pain^. 
The  second  was  a  professed  orator,  or  pleader  at 
the  bar,  where  he  sustained  some  credit,  without 
any  other  accomplishment  of  art  or  nature,  than  a 
certain  purity  and  splendour  of  language,  derived 
from  the  institution  of  a  father  who  was  esteemed 
for  his  eloquence :  his  action  was  vehement,  with 
so  absurd  a  manner  of  waving  his  body  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  as  to  give  occasion  to  a  jest  npoa 
him,  that  he  had  learnt  to  speak  in  a  boat.  Ther 
were  both  of  them,  however,  good  magistrates ;  such 
as  the  present  state  of  the  republic  required,  firm 
to  the  interests  of  tiie  senate,  and  the  late  estab- 
Lshment  made  by  Sylla,  which  the  tribunes  were 
labouring  by  all  their  arts  to  overthrow.  These> 
consuls,  therefore,  were  called  before  the  people  by 
Sidnius,  a  bold  and  factious  tribune,  to  declare 
their  opinion  about  the  revocation  of  Sylla's  acts,, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  tribnnidan  power,  which 
was  now  the  only  question  that  engaged  the  zeal 
and  attention  of  the  city :  Curio  spoke  much 
against  it  with  his  usual  vehemence  and  agitation 
of  body ;  while  Octavius  sat  by,  crippled  with  the 
gout,  and  wrapt  up  in  plasters  and  ointments  r 
when  Curio  had  done,  the  tribune,  a  man  of  a. 
humorous  wit,  told  Octavius,  that  he  could  never 
make  amends  to  his  colleague  for  the  service  of  that 
day ;  for  if  he  had  not  taken  such  pains  to  beat 
awaT  the  flies,  they  would  certainly  have  devoured 
him  *.  But  while  Sicinius  was  pursuing  his  sediti- 
ous practices,  and  using  all  endeavours  to  exdte 
the  people  to  some  violence  against  the  senate,  he 
was  Killed  by  the  management  of  Curio,  in  a  tumult 
of  his  own  raising*. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precise  time  of 
Cicero's  marriage ;  which  was  cdebrated  most  pro- 
bably in  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  immediately 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about 


Thia  aoooont  of  the  manner  of  filling  up  the  senate  is 
confirmed  by  many  other  passages  of  Cicero's  works:  for 
example;  when  Cioero  was  elected  cdile,  the  next  su- 
perior magistrate  to  the  qncstor,  and  before  his  entrano* 
into  that  office,  he  took  a  jonraey  into  Sicily  to  oolleoi 
evidence  against  Yenes;  in  the  account  of  which  voyage 
he  says,  that  he  went  at  his  own  charges,  though  a  senator^ 
into  that  province,  where  he  had  before  been  qnsBstor. 
[In  Terr.  1. 6.]  A|^;  when  the  goremment  of  Cillcia 
was  allotted  to  him,  he  begged  of  young  Curio,  as  he  did  of 
all  his  friends  in  the  senate,  not  to  snflTer  it  to  be  pro- 
longed to  him  beyond  the  year.  In  his  absence.  Curio, 
who  before  had  been  only  qucstor,  was  elected  tribime ; 
upon  which  Cioero,  in  a  oongratolatoiy  letter  to  him  an 
that  promotion,  taking  occasion  to  renew  his  former  re* 
qnest,  says,  that  he  asked  it  of  him  before,  as  of  a  senator 
of  the  noblest  birth,  and  a  youth  of  the  greatest  interest ; 
but  now  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  the  power  to 
grant  him  what  he  asked.— Ep.  Fam.  il.  7. 

k  De  Finib.  ii.  28. 

1  Curio  oopia  nonnulla  rerboram,  nullo  alio  bono,  tenuit 
oratomm  locum.  [Brut.  350 ;  it  383.]  Motns  erat  is,  qnem 
C.  Julius  in  perpetuum  notavit,  cum  ex  eo,  in  utramque 
partem  toto  corpore  vacillante,  quaslTit,  quis  loqueretur 
e  llntre— Nmiqoam,  inqnit,  Oetavt  collegas  tuo  gratiam 
referee :  qui  nisi  se  sno  more  Jaotavlsset,  hodie  te  istio 
muac«  eomedissent.—Ibid.  SS4. 

■  ykle8aUust.Ffagm.Hist.l.  3.  Orat.  Maori;  Plgh. 
Ann.  077. 
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tiiirty  yean  old :  it  cannot  be  placed  later,  becavBe 
his  daughter  was  married  the  year  before  his 
consulship,  at  the  age  only  of  thirteen ;  though  we 
suppose  her  to  be  bom  this  year  on  the  fifth  of 
August,  which  is  mentioned  to  be  her  birthday". 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  certain  delivered  of  the 
family  and  condition  of  his  wife  Terentia ;  yet  from 
her  name,  her  great  fortune,  and  her  sister  Fabia's 
being  one  of  the  vestal  virgins  S  we  may  conclude 
tiiat  she  was  nobly  descended.  This  year,  there- 
fore, was  particularly  fortunate  to  him,  as  it  brought 
an  increase  not  only  of  issue,  but  of  dignity  into 
his  family,  by  raising  it  from  the  equestrian  to  the 
senatorian  rank ;  and  by  this  early  taste  of  popular 
favour,  gave  him  a  sure  presage  of  his  future  ad- 
vancement to  the  superior  honours  of  the  republic. 


SECTION    II. 


Thb  provinces  of  the  qucstors  being  distributed 
to  them  always  by  lot,  the  island  of  Sicily  happened 
to  fall  to  Cicero's  share*.  This  was  the  first 
country  which,  after  the  reduction  of  Italy,  became 
a  prey  to  the  power  of  Rome^,  and  was  then 
thought  considerable  enough  to  be  divided  into 
two  provinces  of  lilybeum  and  Syracuse;  the 
former  of  which  was  allotted  to  Cicero :  for  though 
they  were  both  united  at  thb  time  under  one 
prator  or  supreme  governor,  S.  Peduceeus,  yet 
they  continued  still  to  have  each  of  them  a  dis- 
tinct quaestor^.  He  received  this  office  not  as  a 
gift,  but  a  trust ;  and  considered  it,  he  says,  as  a 
public  theatre,  in  wbieh  the  eyes  of  the  worid 
were  turned  upon  him ;  and  that  he  might  act  his 
part  with  the  greater  credit,  resolved  to  devote  his 
whole  attention  to  it ;  and  to  deny  himself  every 
pleasure,  every  gratification  of  his  appetites,  even 
the  most  innocent  and  natural,  which  could 
obstruct  the  laudable  discharge  of  it'. 

Sicily  was  usually  called  the  granary  of  the 
republic* ;  and  the  qucstor's  chief  employment  in 
it  was  to  supply  com  and  provisions  for  the  use  of 
the  city:  but  there  happening  to  be  a  peculiar 
scarcity  this  year  at  Rome,  it  made  the  people  very 
clamorous,  and  gave  the  tribunes  an  opportunity  of 
inflaming  them  the  more  easily,  by  charging  it  to 
the  losa  of  the  tribnnician  power,  and  their  being 
left  a  prey  by  that  means  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
great'.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  the  public 
quiet,  to  send  out  large  and  speedy  supplies  from 
Sicily,  by  which  the  island  was  like  to  be  drained ; 
so  that  Cicero  had  a  difficult  task  to  furnish  what 
was  sufficient  £or  the  demands  of  the  city,  without 
being  grievous  at  the  same  time  to  the  poor  natives ; 


•  NonlsSeztU.—Ad  Att.iv.  1. 
o  Aicon.  Orat  in  Tog.  Cand. 

•  Me  qucstorem  Sloilienals  exoepit  annus.— Brut  440. 
^  Prima  omnium,  id  quod  ooumentum  imperil  est, 

prorinoU  est  appellata.— In  Verr.  iiJ.  1. 

c  Qucstoros  utriusque  provincic,  qui  isto  pnetore 
fuenmt.— lb.  4. 

'  Ita  qnswtor  sum  fsctni,  ut  mihl  bonorem  ilium  non 
solum  datum,  sod  etiam  oreditum,  uft  me  quasturamqne 
meam  quasi  in  aliquo  terrarum  orbis  theatio  versari 
•xistimarem ;  ut  <nmiia  sempsr,  qam  Jncunda  videniur 

Ipsinatora  ac  neceasiCati  donegarem.— In  Veer.  v.  14. 

•  Die  M.  Gato  sapiens,  oellam  penariam  reipubUec, 
nutrioem  plebis  Roman*,  Sicillam  norainavlt.— lb.  U.  a. 

<  Yid.  Orat.  Gotta  in  Ih^ment.  SaUust. 


yet  he  managed  the  matterwidi  so  m 
and  address,  that  he  made  very  great 
without  any  burthen  upon  the  provij 
great  courtesy  all  the  while  to  the  dt 
to  the  merchants,  generosity  to  the 
humanity  to  the  allies ;  and,  in  she 
manner  of  good  offices  to  everybod 
he  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of 
ans,  who  decreed  greater  honours  t 
departure,  than  they  had  ever  decrc 
any  of  their  chief  govemore  9,  Dui 
deuce  in  the  country,  several  youn( 
quality,  who  served  in  the  army,  havi 
some  great  disorder  and  ofience  ag 
discipline,  ran  away  to  Rome  for  fear  ol 
where  being  seized  by  the  magistrat 
sent  back  to  be  tried  before  the  prse 
but  Cicero  undertook  their  defence, 
for  them  so  well,  that  he  got  them  a! 
and  by  that  means  obliged  many 
families  of  the  city. 

In  the  houre  of  leisure  from  his  pro 
he  employed  himself  very  diligently, 
do  at  Home,  in  hb  rhetorical  studies 
the  rule  which  he  constantly  inculo 
let  one  day  pass  without  some  exc 
kind :  so  that  on  his  return  from  Sic 
rical  talents  were,  according  to  his  oi 
in  their  full  perfection  and  maturity' 
try  itself,  famous  of  old  for  ita  school 
might  afford  a  particular  invitation  1 
of  those  studies :  for  the  Sicilians,  a 
beins  a  sharp  and  litigious  people,  i 
expiusion  of  their  tyranta,  having  i 
versies  among  themselves  about  pr( 
required  much  pleading,  were  the  first 
rules  and  taught  an  art  of  speaking,  o 
and  Tysias  were  the  first  professors : 
above  all  othen,  owes  its  birth  to  lil 
never  flourish  but  in  a  free  air''. 

Before  he  left  Sicily  he  made  the  ton 
to  see  every  thing  in  it  that  was 
especially  the  dty  of  Syracuse,  whic! 
made  the  principal  figure  in  ita  histoi 
fint  request  to  the  magistrates,  who 
him  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  was 
the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  whose  nami 
much  honour  to  it ;  but  to  his  surpris 
that  they  knew  nothing  at  all  of  th< 
even  denied  that  there  was  any  such 
ing  r  yet  as  he  was  assured  of  it  beyon 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  writers, 
bered  the  verses  inscribed,  and  thai 
sphere  with  a  cylinder  engraved  on  f 
it,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from 
searching  it   out.    When  they  bad 

K  Frumenti  in  sumina  caritate  maxis 
miseram:  negotiatoribus  comis,  mercatori 
nicipibns  llberalis,  sociis  abstinens,  omni 
in  omni  offlolo  diligentisstraus :  ezeogitati 
Sioulis  honores  in  me  inauditi.— Pro  Plane 

k  Plutaroh'sLifeofCte. 

>  Jam  videbatur  illnd  in  me.  qnieqnld 
feotum,  et  habere  maturitatem  qnandsn  su 

k  Cum  sttbUtis  in  Sicilia  tyrannis  res 
intervaUo  Judioiis  repeterentur,  tum  primi 
acuta  Ula  gens  et  oontroTersa  nature,  art 
BieuloeOoraccm  et  Tysiam  oonsoripsiMe.  [) 
una  res  in  omni  libero  populo,  maxlme< 
tranqnillisque  oivitatlbus  semper  flnnUt, 
minata  est.-4>e  Ovat.  i.  8. 
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>idbwtethegite,  wbere  die  greatest  Atodber  of 
fHkM  Npnk^res  stood,  he  obserred,  in  a  spot 
ivith  ihnibs  and  briars,  a  smidi  colomn, 
jot  ippeared  abore  the  bushes,  with 
fif  a  8|diere  and  cylinder  upon  it ;  this, 
}f  told  the  company,  was  the  tbing  that 
iDoUog  for ;  and  sending  in  some  men 
(k  ground  of  the  brambles  and  rubbish, 
total  ^  imcription  also  which  he  expected, 
i^^tibe  htter  pnt  of  all  the  verses  was  effaced, 
tt^  Ik^  be^  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Greece, 
irita  Bkevise  the  most  learned,  had  known 
tfilf  af  tbe  monument  of  its  most  deserring  and 
llftil^  dtiien,  if  it  had  not  been  discoyered  to 
M  hf  i  sstiTe  of  Arpinum  ^  At  the  expiration 
in^^  be  took  leave  of  the  Sicilians  bv  a  kind 
■ijiictfoiiatc  gpeech,  assuring  them  of  his  pro- 
M)a  Ib  an  tiieir  affairs  at  Rome ;  in  which  he 
4V II  good  as  his  word,  and  continued  crer  after 
M  eoostant  patron,  to  the  great  benefit  and 
iteap  of  the  prorince. 

Ife  Gate  awaj  extremely  pleased  with  the  success 
iTlBidBmiitration  ;  and  flattering  himself  that  all 
lM«acddbratinghisprai8es,and  that  the  peo- 
^iSdd rea£Iy  grant  hnn  everything  that  he  de- 
M^  which  imagination  he  lamded  at  Puteoli,  a 
•■jWbleport  adjoining  to  Buae,  the  chief  scat 
« jfa^ut  m  Italy,  where  there  was  a  perpetual 
■gaf  aH  the  rich  and  the  great,  as  well  for  the 
Wfeof  fts  attoation,  as  the  use  of  its  baths  and 
w^tes.  Bat  here,  as  he  himself  pleasantly  tells 
»*'y»l»  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  first 
fci  whom  he  met,  who  asked  him,  how  long  he 
■tl^Home,  and  what  news  there  ?  When  he 
•pad,  that  he  came  from  the  provinces, "  From 
WMwppoae,*'  gays  another ;  and,  upon  his  reply- 
JI^Mmc  indignation,  «No,  loomefrom  SicUy," 
wislo  stood  by,  and  had  a  mind  to  be  thought 
JJ^mH  presently,  "How  I  did  you  not  know  that 
^ywajpaestor  of  Syracuse  ?"  Upon  which, 
{jy^^  ft  in  Tam  to  be  ancry,  he  feQ  into  the 
jy*rffee  place,  and  made  himself  one  of  the 
Jpaj  »ho  came  to  the  waters.  This  mortifica- 
JlQ^f"'^  ^^^  check  to  his  ambition ,  or  taught 
2^^1iowto  iqpply  it  more  successfully ;  and  did 
yyyod,  he  says,  than  if  he  had  received  all 
S^yigfiments  that  he  expected ;  for  it  made  him 
J*.«at  flie  people  of  Home  had  dull  ears,  but 
9pp*  f>^  that  it  was  his  business  to  keep  him. 
fv  «^  ia  tiieir  sig^ ;  nor  to  be  so  solicitous 
"'^■■kie  ihem  hnr  of  him,  as  to  make  them 
2%:  R>  tiiat  from  this  moment  he  resolved  to 
9**>B  to ^  forum,  and  to  live  perpetually  in 
J'J'ofthedty;  nor  to  svfler  either  his  poirter 
•**^  to  hinder  any  man'8<aocess  to  him". 
j*>»n*BrB  to  Rome,  he  found  the  consul,  L. 
•*■».  CBployfaig  a^  his  power  to  repel  the  at- 
J9^«f  a  taronknt  tribune,  L.  Quinctins,  who 
■Ma asBiicr  of  speaking  pecoUarly  adapted  to 
F^  ^  adtitede,  and  w»  perpetaaUy  exerting 
^peoiadetfaem  to  reverse  Sylla's  acts'.  These 
r'yy  odioai  to  an  who  aJected  popularity, 
gj^yto  the  tribiiiies,  who  could  not  brook,  with 
pJJJitoBc,  the  diminution  of  ^eir  ancient  power ; 
^yj^tort  men  were  desirous  to  support  them, 
?*«<  feudation  of  a  lasting  peace  and  firm 

■  Pro  FUuKsIo,  S6. 
poteaUte  pneditna,  torn  ad  in- 
X^^  amBiot  mvlUtodinis 
^';  KatardL  in  hacaSL 


settlement  of  the  republic.  The  tribune  Siciniut 
made  the  first  attack  upon  them  soon  after  Sylla's 
death,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  quarrel ;  which,  instead 
of  quenching,  added  fuel  to  the  flame  ;  so  that  0. 
Cotta,  one  of  the  next  consuls,  a  man  of  moderate 
principles  and  obnoxious  to  neither  party,  made  it 
his  business  to  mitigate  these  heats,  by  mediating 
between  the  senate  and  the  tribunes,  and  remitting  a 
part  of  the  restraint  that  Sylla  had  laid  upon  them, 
so  far  as  to  restore  tiiem  to  a  capacity  of  holding 
the  superior  magistracies.  But  a  partial  restitution 
could  not  satisfy  them ;  they  were  as  clamorous 
still  as  ever,  and  thought  it  a  treachery  to  be  quiet, 
till  they  had  recovered  their  whole  rights  :  for  which 
purpose,  Quinctins  was  now  imitating  his  predeces- 
sor Sicinius,  and  exciting  the  populace  to  do  them- 
selves justice  against  their  oppressors,  nor  suffer 
their  power  and  liberties  to  be  extorted  from  them 
by  die  nobles.  But  tiie  vigour  of  Lucullus  pre- 
vented him  from  gaining. any  farther  advantage,  or 
making  any  impression  this  year  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace**. 

C.  Verres,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  more  hereafter,  was  now  also  praetor  of  the 
city,  or  the  supreme  administrator  of  justice ;  whose 
decrees  were  not  restrained  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  but  formed  usually  upon  the  principles  of  com- 
mon equity ;  which,  while  it  gives  a  greater  liberty 
of  doing  what  is  right,  gives  a  greater  latitude 
withal  of  doing  wrong ;  ami  the  power  was  never 
in  worse  hands,  or  more  corruptiy  administered, 
than  by  Terres :  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  Italy, 
says  Cicero,  who  had  a  law*suit  at  Rome,  but  knew, 
that  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  Roman  people 
were  determined  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his 
whore'. 

There  was  a  very  extraordinary  commission 
granted  this  year  to  M.  Antonius,  the  father  of  the 
triumvir ;  the  inspection  and  command  of  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  :  a  boundless  power, 
as  Cicero  calls  it^,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  plundering  the  provinces,  and  committing  aU 
lands  of  outrage  on  the  allies.  He  invaded  Crete 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  on  purpose  to  en- 
slave it ;  and  with  such  an  assurance  of  victory,  that 
he  carried  more  fetters  with  him  than  arms'.  But 
he  met  with  tiie  fate  that  he  deserved :  for  the 
Cretans  totally  routed  him  in  a  naval  engagement, 
and  returned  triumphant  into  their  ports,  with  the 
bodies  of  their  enemies  hanging  on  tiieir  masts. 
Antonius  died  soon  after  this  disgrace,  infamous 
in  his  character,  nor  in  any  respect  a  better  man, 
says  Aseonius,  than  his  son*.    But  Metellus  made 

o  Niai  forte  C.  Cotto,  ex  fiactkme  media  oonaul,  aliter 
quam  meta  Jura  qtuedam  tribunis  plebia  resiituit;  et 
quanquam  L.  IMoiniua  primus  do  poteatate  tribunicia  loqni 
ansua,  ranaaitantibiia  Tobla  drcmnventua  erat.— LucuUua 
auperiore  anno  qnantla  animia  terit  in  L.  Qninotiimi,  vidia* 
tia.— Vide  SaUoat.  HIat.  Fragment.  L  3.  Orat.  Macri  Lf- 
dnii;  Pint,  in  LneolL 

p  Ut  nemo  torn  matioanna  homo,  Romamex  wllo  Bnnf- 
dpio  vadimonil  eanaa  voMrit,  quia  aeirat  jura  omnia 
pnetoria  urban!  nntu  atqoe  arbitrio  CheUdonia  meretrf- 
col*  gubemari.— In  Terr.  v.  13. 

4  M.  Antonii  infinitnm  iUud  imperinm.^Ib.  U.  3. 

*  Primna  iavaait  inanlam  M.  Antoaiua,  cum  infantl 
quidem  viatoria  ape  atqae  Aducia,  adeo  ut  pinna  oateaaa. 
in  nayibua,  quam  anna  portaret.— Flor.  iii.  7. 

•  Antonimn.onm  mnltaoontraaoeJocnmaalatam,  mnMn 
contra  utilitatem  provinciarum  et  faoevet  el  cogitaret,  in 
mediia  i^ua  iiv)urii8  et  cupiditatibna  mora  oppreaeit.-- In 
Verr.  iii.  91. 
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Uie  Cretani  pay  dear  for  their  triumph,  hy  the  entire 
conquest  of  their  country ;  in  which  war,  as  Florns 
says,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  Romans  were 
the agg^ressors;  and  though  they  charged  the  Cretans 
with  fiiTOuring  Mithridates,  yet  their  real  motiTe 
was  the  desire  of  conauering  so  noble  an  island*. 

Mithridates  also  had  now  renewed  the  war  against 
Rome ;  encouraged  to  it  by  the  diversion  which 
Sertorius  was  giving  at  the  same  time  in  Spain  to 
their  best  troops  and  ablest  generals,  Metellas  and 
Pompey :  so  that  LucuUus,  who  on  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship  had  the  province  of  Asia  allotted 
to  him,  obtained  with  it,  of  course,  the  command  of 
this  war.  But  while  their  arms  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  the  different  extremities  of  the  empire, 
an  ugly  disturbance  broke  out  at  home,  which, 
though  contemptible  enough  in  its  origin,  began  in 
a  short  time  to  spread  terror  and  consternation 
through  all  Italy.  It  took  its  rise  firom  a  few  gla- 
diators, scarce  above  thirt7  at  the  first,  who  broke 
out  of  their  school  at  Capua,  and  having  seized  a 
quantity  of  arms,  and  drawn  a  number  of  slaves 
i^r  them,  posted  themselves  on  Mount  Vesuvius ; 
here  they  were  presently  surrounded  by  the  praetor 
Clodius  Glaber,  with  a  go6d  body  of  regular  troops ; 
but  forcing  their  way  through  them  with  sword  in 
hand,  they  assaulted  and  took  his  camp,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  Campania.  From  this 
success  their  numbers  presently  mcreaaed  to  the  sixe 
of  a  just  army  of  forty  thousand  fighting  men :  with 
whic^  they  oaade  head  against  the  Roman  legions, 
and  sustained  a  vigorous  war  for  three  years,  in  the 
very  bowels  of  Italy ;  where  they  defeated  several 
commanders  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank ;  and, 
puffed  up  with  their  victories,  began  to  tdk  of 
attacking  Rome.  But  M.  Crassus  the  praetor,  to 
whom  the  war  was  committed,  having  ga^red 
about  him  all  the  forces  which  were  near  home, 
chastised  their  insolence,  and  drove  them  before  him 
to  the  extremity  of  Rhegium,  where,  for  want  of 
vessels  to  make  their  escape,  tiie  greatest  part  was 
destroyed,  and  among  them,  their  general  Sparta- 
cus,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last  at  Sie  head  of  his 
desperate  troops".  This  was  called  the  servile  war, 
for  which  Crassus  had  the  honour  of  an  ovation ; 
it  being  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  republic 
to  grant  a  full  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  slaves  x 
but  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  a  triumph, 
Crassus  procured  a  special  decree  of  the  senate  to 
authorise  him  to  wear  the  laurel  crown,  which  was 
the  proper  ornament  of  the  triumph,  as  myrtle  was 
of  the  ovation  \ 

The  Sertorian  war  happened  to  be  finished  also, 
fortunately  near  the  same  time.  The  author  of  it, 
Sertorius,  was  bred  under  C.  Marius,  with  whom 
he  had  served  in  all  his  wars,  with  a  singular  repu- 
tation, not  only  of  martial  virtue,  but  of  justice 
and  clemency :  for  though  he  wa^  firm  to  the  Ma- 
rian party,  he  always  disliked  and  opposed  th^ 
cruelty,  and  advised  a  more  temperate  use  of  their 
power.  After  the  death  of  Cinna,  he  fell  into  Sylla's 
hands,  along  with  the  consul  Scipio,  when  the 
army  abandmied  them :  Sylla  dismissed  him  with 
life,  on  the  account,  perhaps,  of  his  known  mode- 

*•  Cretloum  bellmn,  d  vem  volunius  notoera,  nos  feoimiis 
■Ola  vinoendi  nobilem  liwulam  ouplditate^— Floraii.7. 

•  yid«Flor.iii.80. 

■  Plat,  in  Craas.— Crane,  quid  est,  quodoonleoto  forml- 
dokwinlfDo  bcUo,  oorooam  lUam  lauroam  tlU  ttotop«te 
deoMiii  volueris  ?— In  Pison.  S4. 


ration;  yet  taking  him  to  be  an  utter 
cause,  he  soon  after  proscribed  and 
the  necessity  of  seeking  his  safety  in 
tries.  After  several  attempts  on  AJ 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  foun 
in  Spain,  whither  all  who  fled  from  S 
resorted  to  him,  of  whom  he  formed  a 
gave  laws  to  the  whole  province.  Her 
credit  and  address,  he  raised  a  fbr» 
sustain  a  war  of  eight  years  against  th 
of  the  republic ;  and  to  make  it  a  que 
Rome  or  Spain  should  possess  the 
world.  Q.Metellus,  an  old  experience 
was  sent  against  him  singly  at  first,  bi 
baffled  and  droumvented  by  his  super 
dexterity,  that  the  people  of  Rome  i 
send  their  &vourite  Pompey  to  his  ai 
the  best  troops  of  the  empire.  Se 
tained  his  ground  against  them  b< 
many  engagements,  in  which  he  gent 
equal,  often  superior,  was  basely  mui 
vate  feast,  by  the  treachery  of  Perpen 
the  next  to  him  in  command,  was  < 
glory,  and  wanted  to  usurp  his  po^ 
was  of  noble  birth,  and  had  be^  pn 
where  he  took  up  arms  with  the  com 
reverse  the  acts  of  Sylla,  and  recall 
Marians,  and  after  their  defeat  carri 
part  of  their  troops  to  the  si^iport 
but  instead  of  gaining  what  he  expo 
torius's  death,  he  ruined  the  cause,  o 
made  himself  the  chief,  and  put  an 
that  was  wholly  supported  by  the  rc] 
general ;  for  the  revolted  provinces 
mitted ;  and  the  army  having  no  conl 
new  leaider,  was  easily  broken  and  i 
Perpema  himself  taken  prisoner. 

Pompey  is  celebrated  on  thu  oc 
act  of  great  prudenee  and  generosi 
Perpema,  in  hopes  of  saving  his 
make  some  important  discoveries,  ai 
his  hands  all  Sertorius's  papers,  i 
several  letters  from  the  principal  sen 
pressing  him  to  bring  his  army  int 
sake  of  overturning  the  present  g< 
ordered  the  papers  to  be  burnt  wi 
them,  and  Perpema  to  be  killed  i 
him".  He  knew,  that  the  best  way 
discontents  of  the  city,  where  fact! 
tually  at  work  to  disturb  the  pul^ 
ease  people  of  those  fears  which  a  c( 

7  Sylla  et  oonsulem,  ut  pnedlximuB, 
Bertorium,  proh  qoanti  moz  belli  faeem ! 
dimisii  incolumM.— VelL  Pat.  U.  25.  29. 

Jam  Afrlcc,  Jun  Balearibus  insnlis  for 
miatiuque  in  ooeanum— tandem  Hiapa 
Satis  taato  hostinno  imperatore  rcsisterc 
potnit:  additus  Metello  Cn.  Pompeiua. 
dla,  «t  ancipiti  semper  acie  attrivere : 
bello,  qnam  saoram  aoelere,  et  inaidiii 
— Flor.  iiL  22. 

lUa  in  tantom  SertoHom  armis  extulit, 
nium  dijudicari  non  potuerit,  Hispanii 
armia  plus  easet  roboris,  et  uter  jrapnluj 
forct— VelL  Pat.  H.  JW. 

A  H.  Perpema  et  allls  oonjuratis  con 
est,  xwtavo  ducatua  mi  anno ;  magnus 
duoa  ImpOTatorea,  Poonpeium  et  Mete 
fivqnentiusTiotcr.— Epit.  Uv.  96.  Tide  el 
SertorSo  et  Pomp. ;  Appian.  p.  418. 

>  Plutarch,  in  P'lmp. ;  Appian.  i23. 
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gBftmUmHt,  ralber  thtn  pub  Aem  tatiie 

iitjiiri>)rf«B5mg  their  eecnrityfirom  a  change  of 

aiun^ad  the  overthrow  of  the  itate*.    As  be 

RtaaEd  nto  Itahr  at  the  bead  of  hii  nctorioits 

mffk  hiffencd  to  feU  in  luckily  with  the  re- 

■■■  of  those  fngitrres  who,  after  the  deetrac- 

(MtfSprticQSyhad  eacaped  firom  Crassaa,and 

■BRMtiBg  thdr  way  in  a  body  towards  the  Alps, 

iWb  k  tntcreepted  and  entirely  cut  off  to  the 

Kakttd  fire  Iboiisand ;  and  in  a  letter  upon  it 

to  Ai  Mite,  tad,  that  Crassns  indeed  bad  defieat- 

dtkghdtiton,  bat  that  be  had  ptadced  up  the 

nt  by  the  iooHmK    Cicero,  likewise,  from  a  par- 

tiokr  dnliketo  Crsssns*  affected  in  his  ptddic 

tfoAa  to  give  Fompey  the  honour  of  finishing 

tUiiv,  decitring,  that  the  very  fiune  of  his  coming 

yi  Intel  the  &oe  of  it»  and  bis  presence  eitin- 

lor  tha  victory  in  Spain,  Pompey  obtained  a 
MdtriiiBph,  while  be  vras  still  oiily  a  private 
otia,  ad  of  the  equestrian  rank  r  but  the  neit 
%hetook  poBKesion  of  the  consulship,  to  which 
khri  hen  elected  in  his  absence;  and,  as  if  be 
U  bn  ban  to  command,  made  his  first  enby 
»9lhe  MMte hi  tiie  pmper  post  to  preside  in  it. 
BtvMiotyee  ftill  thirty-siz  years  old,  but  the 
KMtoy  hf  a  deeree,  dispaued  with  the  mcapacity 
ifhsiceaMl absence ;  and  <pialified  him  to  hold  die 
^Miii^uti'siy,  bcjfore  he  vras  capable  by  law  of 
pteadiBgevenlo  thelowest ;  and,  byhis  an^ority^ 
jL  &«ne  was  elected  also  for  bis  colleague'. 

OuMs't&tfaersnd  elder  brother  lost  their  lives 
■  ^  iMMJCres  of  Mariis  and  Cinna ;  but  he 
^iBMtf  Mciped  into  Spain,  and  lar  there  concealed 
jyb't  RtBrn  to  Italy,  whither  he  presently 
"■■^  to  kirn,  in  hopes  to  revenge  die  ruin  o( 
bi  foftBDCi  and  Imily  on  the  opposite  Ikction. 
^  ^w  attached  to  Sylla's  cause  both  by  interest 
&4  iacBiMtioB,  so  be  vras  much  considered  in  it ; 
^bdag  fitrrimely  greedy  and  rapacious,  made 
■e  flf  ID  hb  credit  to  enrich  himself  by  the  phm. 
■rof  thecoeay,  and  the  purchase  of  confiscated 
«">^  iduch  Omo  calls  bis  hardest  By  these 
■■^M  he  raiKd  an  immense  vrealdi,  computed 
<  jny  afflioos,  gathered  firom  the  spoils  and 
™'''m  «f  his  country.  He  used  to  say,  that 
** ■neoold  be  reckoned  rich,  who  was  not  able 
bnfalaiii  tn  array  out  of  Ids  own  rents*..  And 
'  ^  aeoooats  of  antiquity  be  true,  the  number 
"a  rims  was  scarce  biferior  to  that  of  a  fuU 
■^;  vhidi,  iastead  of  being  a  burthen,  made 

*  ^*'?*^^**°'°'"°°*'P»  magna  mnlUtudo  est  eorum, 
^  pniHi*  atetum  pctam  peccatorum  soonim  conacU, 
■^  mtn  eooTenioiieaque  rdpabUcc  qucrunt.— Pro 

*^aikltMn  mpaetattone  PtompeU  attemmtmn  atqne 
l^'""*"^  Cit;  ■dmtQ  mUatvm  et  ■epnlttim.  [Pro 
Jj^J^ll-Hlttl  etiom  aenritia  Tirtute  vfotoriaque 

ntfrfu  boo  qnoqna  trfmnpho,  adhno  Bqnes  Ro- 
^^^  Ha  ocas  qoaiii  consolatain  iniret,  cuiru  urlwm 
■'«*«t-VdL  Pat  ii. ». 

^^^■■ncidare,  qimin  nt  ex  S.  C.  legibua  aolutuB, 
*""latoflerct,qi]im  ullom  allmn  maglstratum  per 
y*P»a  UoataMt?  Qold  tam  inoredlbile,  quam  nt 
r^HoMBaoaBsa  S.  C.  trimnpharet  ?— Pro  Leg.  Ifan. 
n;JfcPhtfttdLlnPwnp. 

^  GTUaal  tantperli  meaem^Panul.  vi.  2. 
^*QatBaudknmt»camdicerea»iiemIncm  esMdivf- 
^•U^  ea«altam  alcra  poaaeC  aoia  firnctihtia.— lb.  1. 


one  part  of  his  revenue ;  being  all  trained  to  some 
useful  art  or  profession,  whidi  enabled  them  not 
only  to  support  themselves,  but  to  bring  a  share  of 
profit  to  their  master.  Among  the  other  trades  in 
his  fiunHy,  be  is  said  to  have  had  abore  five  hun- 
dred masons  and  architects  constantly  employed  in 
building  or  repairing  the  houses  of  the  city'.  He 
bad  contracted  an  early  envy  to  Pompey,  for  his 
superior  credit  both  with  S^la  and  the  people ; 
which  was  still  aggraTated  by  Fompey's  late  attempt 
to  rob  him  of  tbe  honour  of  ending  tiie  servile  vrar : 
but  finding  himself  vrhoUy  unequal  to  bis  rival  ni 
military  fame,  he  appli^  himself  to-  die  arts  of 
peace  and  doquence,  in  which  be  obtained  the 
character  of  a  good  speaker ;  and  by  his  easy  and 
familiar  address,  and  a  readiness  to-  assist  all  who 
wanted  either  bis  protection  or  bis  money,  acquired 
a  great  authority  in  all  the  public  affairs ;  so  that 
Pompey  was  glad  to  embrace  and  oblige  him,  by 
taking  him  for  bis  partner  in  the  consulsbip. 

Five  years  were  now  almost  elapsed,  since  Cicero's 
election  to  the  queestorship ;  which  was  the  proper 
interval  prescribed  by  law,  before  be  could  bold 
the  next  office  of  tribune  or  Bdile ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  through  one  of  these  in  bis  way 
to  the  superior  dignities ;  be  chose,  therefore,  to 
drop  the  tribunate,  as  being  stripped  of  its  ancient 
power  by  the  late  ordinance  of  Sylla,  and  began  to 
make  interest  for  the  Kdilesbip,  while  Hortensius 
at  the  same  time  was  sudng  for  the  consulsbip. 
He  had  employed  all  this  interval  in  a  close  attend- 
ance on  the  forum,  and  a  perpetual  course  of 
pleading  r,  which  greatly  advanced  bis  interest  in 
tbe  city ;  especially  when  it  was  observed  that  he 
strictly  complied  with  the  law,  by  refusing  not  only 
to  take  fises,  but  to  accept  even  any  presents,  in 
wbidi  the  generality  of  patrons  were  less  scrupu- 
lous^. Yet  all  his  orations  vrithin  this  period  are 
lost ;  of  vrhidi  number  were  those  for  M.  Tullius 
and  L.  Varenus,  mentioned  by  Quintillian  and 
Prisdan,  as  extant  in  their  time. 

Some  writers  tell  us,  that  be  improved  and  per. 
focted  bis  action  by  the  instructions  of  Rosdus  and 
JSsopus;  the  two  most  accomplished  actors  in 
that,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  age,  the  one  in  comedy, 
the  other  in  tragedy'.  He  bad  a  great  esteem  in- 
deed for  them  both,  and  admired  the  uncommon 
perfection  of  thdr  art:  but  though  be  conde- 
scended to  treat  them  as  friends,  he  would  have 
disdained  to  use  them  as  masters.  He  had  formed 
himself  upon  a  nobler  plan,  drawn  bis  rales  of 
action  from  nature  and  philosophy,  snd  his  prac- 
tice from  the  most  perfect  speakers  then  living  in 
the  world ;  and  declares  the  theatre  to  be  an  im- 
proper school  for  the  institution  of  an  orator,  as 
teaching  gestures  too  minute  and  unmanly,  and 
labouring  more  about  the  expresnon  of  words,  than 
of  tilings^;  nay,  he  laughs  sometimes  at  Horten* 

'  Plutaroh.  In  Craaa. 

r  Cum  igftur  eaaem  In  plorimia  oaaaU»et  In  prindpiboa 
patronla  qolnquenniam  fero  veraatna.— Bmt«  p.  440. 

k  Plotardi.  in  Oteer.  1  Ibid. 

k  Qois  neget  opoa  eaas  oratori  in  hoo  oratorio  motn» 
atatuqua  Roaeii  geatnrn  ?— tamea  nemo  euaaerlt  atodloeia 
dioendl  adoleeoenilbua  in  gestu  disoendo  hirtrionum  mora 
daborare^De  Orat.  i.  00 ;  Vide  Tvmo.  Disp.  iv.  26. 

Omnea  autemboamotua  aubeeqni  debet  geatna ;  non  hlo, 
verba  ezprimens,  aoenioiu,  aed  univeraam  rem  et  aen- 
tcntiam :  non  demonatratione.aedaignlfioationedeclarana. 
latemm  inflectione  hao  foiti  ac  vlrili,  non  ab  aoana  et 
histrionibiia.— lb.  ill.  00. 
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sins  ior  an  actiaii  too  foppiih  and  theatrical^  wbo 
used  to  be  rallied  on  that  veiy  account  bj  the 
other  pleaders  with  the  title  of  the  player ;  so  that, 
in  the  cause  of  P.  Sylla,  Torquatus,  a  free  speaker 
on  the  other  side,  called  him,  by  way  of  ridioaley 
Dionysia,  an  actress  of  those  times,  in  great  request 
for  her  dandng"*.  Yet  Hortensins  himself  was  so 
far  firom  borrowing  his  manner  from  the  stage,  that 
the  stage  borrow^  from  him ;  and  the  two  cele- 
brated actors  just  mentioned,  Roscinsand  .fisopua, 
are  said  to  haTC  attended  all  the  trials  in  which  he 
pleaded,  in  order  to  perfect  the  action  of  the 
theatre  by  that  of  the  forum;  which  seems  indeed 
to  be  the  more  natural  method  of  the  two,  that 
they  who  act  in  feigned  life  should  take  their 
pattern  from  the  true ;  not  those  who  represent 
the  true,  copy  from  that  which  is  feigned".  We 
are  t(^d,  however,  by  others,  what  does  not  seem 
wholly  improbable,  that  Cicero  used  to  divert  him- 
self sometimes  with  Roscius,  and  make  it  an  ex- 
ercise, or  trial  of  skill  between  them,  which  could 
express  the  same  passion  the  most  variously,  the 
one  by  words,  the  other  by  gestures^. 

As  he  had  now  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of 
business  and  ambition,  so  he  omitted  none  of  the 
usual  arts  of  recommending  himself  to  popular 
favour,  and  facilitating  his  advancement  to  the 
superior  honours.  He  thought  it  absurd,  that 
when  every  little  artificer  Imew  tlie  name  and 
use  of  all  his  tools,  a  statesman  should  neglect 
the  knowledge  of  men,  who  were  the  proper  in- 
struments with  which  he  was  to  work :  he  made 
it  his  business  therefore  to  learn  the  name,  the 
place,  and  the  condition  of  every  eminent  citizen ; 
what  estate,  what  friends,  what  neighbours  he 
had ;  and  could  readily  point  out  their  several 
houses,  as  he  travelled  through  Italy'.  This 
knowledge,  which  is  uscM  in  aU  popular  govern- 
ments, was  peculiariy  necessary  at  Rome ;  where 
the  people,  having  much  to  give,  expected  to  be 
much  courted ;  and  where  their  high  spirits  and 
privileges  placed  them  as  much  above  the  rank 
of  all  other  citizens,  as  the  grandeur  of  the  re- 
public exceeded  that  of  all  other  states ;  so  that 
every  man,  who  aspired  to  any  public  dignity, 
kept  a  slave  or  two  in  his  family,  whose  sole  busi- 
ness it  was  to  learn  the  names  and  know  the  per- 
sons of  every  citizen  at  sight,  so  as  to  be  sble  to 
whisper  them  to  his  master,  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  salute  them 
all  familiarly,  and  shake  hands  with  them,  as  his 
particular  acquaintance^ 

1  Patamus— Patronum  tanm  otrvicnlam  Jsctaturum. 
^Inyerr.iii.19. 

»  L.  Torqnatiu,  sabsgrestl  homo  ingenio  et  Infestir«>-. 
non  jam  histrionem  ilium  diceret,  sed  gesticolariam, 
Dkmyslamque  eum  anUmtmm  «dtatrical«  nomine  appel- 
laret.— Aul.  OelL  i.  A. 

■  Qtaxa  hoe  totmn  oratoros,  qui  stmt  Teritalis  fptltis 
aotorea,  reliquenmt ;  fmitatorea  autem  veritatis,  hlstri- 
OBM,  i^eonpareruiit. — At  rine  dubio  in  omni  re  rincit  imi- 
taUonem  Veritas.— De  Orat.  iU.  56. 

o  Satis  constat,  contendere  eum  cnm  Ipso  histrione  to- 
Utmn,  utrum  Hie  svpius  eandem  aententlam  variis  gea- 
tlbnt  eOloeret,  an  ipse  per  eloqaentis  copiam  aermone 
direno  pronondaret.— Macrob.  Batnm.  ii.  10. 
P  Plntarch.  in  Cic.        4  Tide  De  Petitione  OonmiUt.  zl. 
Mercemur  eenmm,  qui  dictet  nomlna :  l«vnm 
Qui  fodiat  latuB,  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 
Porrigere.    Hio  moltum  in  Fabia  Talet,  ille  Velina : 
Cuilibct  hio  fiMcee  daUt,  &o.— Hon.  Bpitt.  i.  «. 


Plntardi  says,  that  the  uae  of  these 
was  contrary  to  die  laws ;  and  that 
reason,  in  sneing  for  the  pnblic  offio 
employ  any  of  them*  but  took  all  thai 
himself'.  But  that  notion  is  fully 
Cicero,  who,  in  his  oration  for  Mura 
absurd  rigour  of  Cato's  stoical  prindi 
inconsistency  with  common  life,  froa 
cnmstance  of  his  having  a  nomencl 
do  yon  mean,"  says  he,  "  by  keepiui 
tor?  The  thing  itself  is  a  mere  chei 
your  duty  to  call  the  citizens  by  the 
a  shame  for  your  slave  to  know  the 

yourself. ^Why  do  you  not  speak 

he  has  whiroered  yon?  Or,  after 
pered,  why  do  you  salute  them,  as 
them  yourself?  Or,  when  yon  hav 
election,  why  do  you  grow  careless  i 
them  at  all?  All  this,  if  examined  1 
social  life,  is  right ;  but  if  by  the  pr 
philosophy,  very  wicked'."  As  for  ( 
whatever  pains  he  is  said  to  have 
way,  it  appears  from  several  passage! 
that  he  constantly  had  a  nomenclatt 
on  all  public  occasions*. 

He  was  now  in  his  thiity.esfaatfa  y 
age  for  holding  the  ■dHcahip,  whid 
poUic  preferment  that  was  properly  < 
tracy,  the  quKstorship  being  an  offio 
of  trust,  without  any  jurisdution  in  1 
sediles  had*.  These  adiles,  as  well 
rior  officers,  were  chosen  by  ^e  pc 
their  tribes ;  a  manner  of  cdeeting  c 
free  and  popular:  in  which  Cioero 
edile,  as  he  was  before  dected  q' 
unanimous  suffimge  of  all  ^e  tribes, 
to  all  his  competitors^ 

There  were  oriainally  but  two  i 
from  the  body  of  Sie  people  on  pret 
the  tribunes  of  a  share  of  their  troub 
duty,  from  which  the  name  itself  ws 
to  take  care  of  the  edifices  of  the  city, 
the  maricets,  weights,  and  measures 
the  shows  and  games,  which  were  pal 
on  the  festivals  of  their  gods'".  Tb 
wards,  taking  an  opportunity  when  t 
in  good  humour,  prevailed  to  have  tw 
from  their  order  and  of  superior  rani 
sediles,  from  the  arm-diair  of  ivory 
sat' :  but  the  tribunes  presently  ref 
concession,  and  forced  the  senate  to 
these  new  sediles  should  be  diosen  in^ 

'  Plutarch,  in  Gato. 

•  Pro  Murena,  36. 

<  Ut  nemo  nullios  ordinis  homo  non 
fuerit,  qui  mihi  obviam  non  venerit.— Ad 

«  This  will  explafai  what  Cicero  saja  afc 
entering  upon  the  consulship,  at  an  age, 
capable  even  of  the  lowest  magistrac 
•trioUy  speaking,  the  cdileshfp  was  the 
oaUed  a  magistracy ;  yet  Gteero  bfanself , 
writers,  give  the  asme  titta  also  to  th 
qusstorship. 

*  Me  cum  quastoremin  primis,  cdilem  \ 
mtftngOB  populos  Romanns  faoiebat.— In 

w  Diony8.Hal.vi.411. 

'  ■  dabit,  eripietqaa  onmle 

Cni  volet  importunuscbur.— Hoa.  1 

Slgna  quoque  in  sella  nossem  ionnat 

£t  totom  Mnmid*  sculptile  dentis  o] 

Ovi 
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(k  fitikSiiiorpl^eiiii  &IDiHe•^  Bat  whatever 
MsQte  there  vai^t  be  at  first  between  the 
cvik  ttd  pldmtn  sdileB,  thdr  province  and 
wAritf  mm  in  hter  times  to  be  the  same,  with- 
ftfttf  irtine&iD  bat  what  was  nominal ;  and  the 
tnvlivere  chosen  the  first,  were  probably  caUed 
At  cafe  cdilo,  as  we  find  Cicero  to  be  now 
1^  TUfl  magistracy  gave  a  precedence  in 
lit  foite,  or  a  priority  of  voting  and  speaking, 
■t  iler  tke  eonsals  and  prstors ;  and  was  the 
iBttetquKfiedaman  to  have  a  picture  or  statoe 
flfhaaRif,  tad  eonseqnently  ennobled  his  family* : 
Ir  it  vu  fioB  tiie  number  of  these  statoes  of 
oflBbxi,  vbo  bad  borne  cnnile  offices,  that  the 
Ufieitf  Rome  were  esteemed  the  more  or  less 
sUe. 

iftzr  Cieero*8  election  to  (he  tedileship,  but 
Mxe  his  entrance  into  the  office,  he  un^rtook 
(kiraed  prosecotbn  of  C.  Yerres,  the  late  prstor 
«f  Scilf,  charged  with  many  flagrant  acts  of  injns- 
^  ttjm,  and  cruelty,  daring  his  triennial  govem- 
■Btgif  that  idand.  And  since  this  was  one  of  the 
anenble  transactions  of  his  life,  and  for  which 
WiigTtttlf  celebrated  by  antiqaity,it  will  be  neces- 
VT  togirv  a  <hstinct  and  particular  relation  of  it. 
Tk  pid)lic  administration  was  at  this  time,  in 
Wjbnach  of  it,  most  infamoasly  corrupt :  the 
put,  ohrarted  by  their  faizury  and  vices,  made 
Mocker  ise  of  thdr  governments,  than  to  enrich 
Aeaidves  by  the  spoils  of  the  foreign  provinces : 
te  btgnesi  was  to  extort  money  abroad,  that 
tk^  aught  purdiaae  offices  at  home,  and  to  plun- 
fe  te  allies,  in  order  to  corrupt  the  citizens. 
TW  oppnsKd  in  the  meanwhile  fbund  it  in  vain 
^HekfcSef  at  Rome,  wheie  there  was  none  who 
Wed  either  to  impeach  or  to  condemn  a  noble 
fnaal;  the  decision  of  all  trials  being  in  the  hands 
<f  sea  of  tile  tame  condition,  who  were  usually 
^fobcd  in  the  same  crimes,  and  openly  prosti- 
^^  ftor  jadgmeat  on  these  occasions  for  favour 
*  t  hrfte.  ^Diis  had  raised  a  general  discontent 
^>*^  the  empire,  with  a  particular  disgust  to 
^oaoge  made  by  Sylla,  of  transferring  the  right 
^fiatat  from  the  equestrian  to  the  senatorian 
•OK,  vhich  the  people  were  now  impatient  to  get 
^Md:  the  prosecution  therefore  of  Yerres  was 
Nth  KMoaabk  and  popular,  as  it  was  likely  to 
^  lOBe  cheek  to  the  oppresdons  of  tiie  nobi* 
%»a«dl  as  comfort  and  relief  to  the  distreased 
mail. 

^  ^  dtiM  of  Sicily  concurred  in  the  impeach- 
acstjocepting  Syracuse  and  Messana;  for  these 
^^ttig  the  most  considerable  of  the  province, 
ycDB  kd  taken  care  to  keep  up  a  iiair  oorrespon- 
2*^  ^^'''^  Syracuse  was  the  place  d  his 
''■^esei,  and  Hessana  die  repository  of  his  plun- 
«.  vbeaee  he  exported  it  all  to  Italy :  and  though 
^Jald  treat  even  these  on  certain  occasions  very 
'™^7*7et  in  some  flagrant  instances  of  his 
^^  that  he  might  ease  himself  of  a  part  of  the 
2»  W  QKd  to  ohhge  them  with  a  share  of  the 
y '•  m  that  partly  by  fear,  and  partly  by  &vour, 

JliJUadto. 
J^^QWKoi it  Mnatn  scntentia  dlocndae  locum— Jus 

/^jfaialt*  aliqola,  aauarlt  popnlo  Byracaaanoiatam 
T*^"*.  Jte^lnVen-. «.  18. 

^  toomm  a^Jutrix  aodemm.  Qbtdinum  testis, 
efBrtanaareeeptrfz,JEO.-^nTerr.  Ui.8.it.U. 


he  held  tiiem  generally  at  his  devotion ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  Us  government,  procured  ample  testi« 
monials  from  them  both  in  praise  of  his  administra- 
tion. An  the  other  towns  were  zealous  and  active 
in  the  prosecution,  and,  by  a  common  petition  to 
Cicero,  implored  him  to  undertake  the  management 
of  it ;  to  which  he  consented,  out  of  regard  to  the 
relation  which  he  had  borne  to  them  as  qumstor, 
and  his  |m)mise  made  at  parting,  of  his  protection 
in  all  their  aflairs.  Yerres,  on  Sie  other  hand,  was 
supported  by  tbt  most  powerful  families  of  RomCt 
the  Sdpios  and  the  Metelli,  and  ddfended  by  Hor» 
tensius,  who  was  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and 
usually  styled  the  king  of  the  forum  ^ ;  yet  the  diffi- 
eulty  of  tiie  cause,  instead  of  discouraging,  did  but 
animate  Cicero  the  more,  by  the  greater  glory  of 
the  victory. 

He  bad  no  sooner  agreed  to  undertake  it,  than 
an  unexpected  rival  started  up,  one  Q.  CsciUus,  a 
Sicilian  by  birth,  who  had  been  quaestor  to  Yerres ; 
and,  by  a  pretence  of  personal  injuries  received  from 
him,  and  a  particular  knowledge  of  his  crimes, 
claimed  a  preference  to  Cicero  in  Sie  task  of  aceusing 
him,  or  at  least  to  bear  a  joint  share  in  it.  But 
this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  secret  friend, 
employed  by  Yerres  himself  to  get  the  cause  into 
his  hands  in  order  to  betray  it :  his  pretensions, 
however,  were  to  be  previously  decided  by  a  kind 
of  process  caUed  divination,  on  account  of  its  being 
wholly  conjectural,  in  which  the  ludges.  Without 
the  help  of  witnesses,  were  to  divine,  as  it  were, 
what  was  fit  to  be  done :  but  in  the  first  hearii^ 
Cicero  easily  shook  off  this  weak  antagonist,  rallying 
his  character  and  pretensions  with  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  humour,  and  showing,  *'  that  the  proper 
patron  of  such  a  cause  could  not  be  one  who  offi^ed 
himself  forwardly,  but  who  was  drawn  to  it  unwil- 
lingly from  the  mere  sense  of  his  duty ;  one  whom 
the  prosecutors  desired,  and  the  crinunal  dreaded; 
one  qualified  by  his  innocence,  as  well  as  experience, 
to  sustain  it  with  credit  {  and  whom  the  custom  of 
their  ancestors  pointed  out  and  preferred  to  it." 
In  this  speech,  after  opening  the  reasons  why,  con- 
trary  to  his  former  practice,  and  the  rule  which  he 
had  laid  down  to  himself,  of  dedicating  his  labours 
to  the  defence  of  the  distressed,  he  now  appeared 
as  an  accuser,  he  adds :  ''  the  provinces  are  utterly 
undone;  the  allies  and  tributaries  so  miserably 
oppressed,  that  they  have  lost  even  the  hopes  of 
redress,  and  seek  only  some  comfort  in  their  ruin : 
those,  who  would  have  the  trials  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate,  complain,  that  there  are  no 
men  of  reputation  to  undertake  impeachments,  no 
severity  in  the  judges :  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the 
meanwhile,  though  labouring  under  many  other 
grievances,  yet  desire  nothing  so  ardently,  as  the 
ancient  discipline  and  gravity  of  trials.  For  the 
want  of  trials,  the  tribunician  power  is  called  for 
again ;  for  the  abuse  of  trials,  a  new  order  of  judges 
is  demanded  ;  for  the  scandalous  behaviour  of 
judges,  the  authority  of  the  censors,  hated  before  as 
too  rigid,  is  now  desired  and  grown  popular.  In 
this  license  of  profligate  criminals,  in  the  daily  com- 
plaints of  the  Roman  people,  the  infemy  of  trials, 
the  disgrace  of  the  whole  senatorian  order,  as  I 
thought  it  the  only  remedy  to  these  misduefe,  for 
men  of  abilities  and  integrity  to  undertake  the  cause 

k  la  foro  nb  eloqnentiam  rege  oansannn.— Asoon.  Ax^ 
gum.  in  Divinat. 
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of  the  republic  and  the  kws,  to  I  waa  induced  the 
more  readily,  out  of  regard  to  our  common  safety, 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  that  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  seemed  the  most  to  stand  in  need 
of  it'." 

This  previous  point  being  settled  in  &Tour  of 
Cicero,  a  hundred  and  ten  days  were  granted  to 
him  by  law  for  preparing  the  eridenoe ;  in  which 
he  waa  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order 
to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facts  to  support 
the  indictment.  He  was  aware,  that  all  Verres's 
art  would  be  employed  to  gain  time,  in  hopes  to 
tiro  out  the  prosecutors,  and  allay  the  heat  of  the 
public  resentment :  so  that  for  the  greater  dispatch 
he  took  along  with  him  his  cousin,  L.  Cicero,  to 
«ase  him  of  a  part  of  the  trouble,  and  finished  his 
progress  throi^  the  island  in  less  than  half  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  him'. 

In  all  the  journeys  of  this  kind,  the  prosecutor's 
charges  used  to  be  publicly  defrayed  by  the  pro- 
Tince,  or  the  cities  concerned  in  the  impeachment : 
but  Cicero,  to  show  his  contempt  of  money,  and 
disinterestedness  in  the  cause,  resolved  to  put  the 
island  to  no  charge  on  his  account ;  and  in  all  the 
places  to  which  he  came,  took  up  his  quarters  with 
his  particular  friends  and  acquaintance  in  a  private 
manner,  and  at  his  own  expense '. 

The  Sicilians  received  him  everywhero  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  his  uncommon  generosity,  and 
the  pains  which  he  was  taking  in  their  service: 
but  at  S3rracu8e  he  met  with  some  little  affronts 
firom  the  influence  of  the  pmtor  Metellus,  who 
employed  all  his  power  to  obstruct  his  inquiries, 
and  discourage  the  people  from  giving  him  infor. 
mation.  He  was  invited  however  by  the  magis- 
trates with  great  respect  into  their  senate,  where 
after  he  had  expostulated  with  them  a  little  for  the 
gilt  statue  of  Verres,  which  stood  there  before  his 
face,  and  the  testimonial  which  they  had  sent  to 
Rome  in  his  &vour;  they  excused  themselves  to 
him  in  their  speeches,  and  alleged,  that  what  they 
had  been  induced  to  do  on  that  occasion  was  the 
effect  of  force  and  fear,  obtained  by  the  intrigues 
of  a  few,  against  the  general  inclination ;  and  to 
convince  him  of  their  siocerity,  delivered  into  his 
hands  the  authentic  accounts  of  many  robberies 
and  injuries  which  their  own  city  had  suffered  from 
Verres  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  province. 
As  soon  as  Cicero  retired,  they  declared  his  cousin 
Lucius  the  public  guest  and  friend  of  the  dty,  for 
having  signified  the  same  good  will  towards  them, 
which  Cicero  himself  had  always  done;  and,  by  a 
second  decree,  revoked  the  public  praises  which 
they  had  before  given  to  Verres.  Here  Cicero's 
old  antagonist,  Csecilius,  appealed  against  them  to 
the  pnetor ;  which  provoked  the  populace  to  such 
a  degree,  that  Cicero  could  hardly  restrain  them 
from  doing  him  violence:  the  prstor  dismissed 
the  senate,  and  declared  their  act  to  be  irregular, 
and  would  not  suffer  a  copy  of  it  to  be  given  to 
Cicero ;  whom  he  reproached  at  the  same  time  for 
betraying  tiie  dignity  of  Rome,  by  submitting  not 


e  Divlnat.  3. 

<i  Ego  Slailiam  totam  qnlnqiiagiiita  dletnu  sloobil.— In 
Yen.  Act.  1. 8. 

«  In  Sloillam  sum  inqalrendl  oama  prof»ctus,  quo  in 
negotio— ad  b<N|>lt«t  qmos,  ao  neoeanriot,  qsumb  otnn- 
munis  defensor  divert!  potius,  qnam  ad  eoe.  qui  a  me  oon- 
aUinm  petlviaaent.  NenUni  meut  adventns  labor!  ant 
somptoi,  neque  publlce  neque  privatim  f uit.— In  Ysnr.  L  6. 


only  to  speak  in  a  foreign  senate,  ba 
language,  and  to  talk  Greek  amoB 
But  Cicero  answered  him  with  sui 
resolution,  urging  the  sanction  of  the 
penalty  of  contemning  them,  that  th 
forced  at  last  to  let  him  carry  away  all 
and  records  which  he  required  k. 

But  the  city  of  Messana  continue 
the  last,  and  firm  to  its  engagements 
so  that  when  Cicero  came  thither 
no  compliments  from  the  magistn 
of  refredmients  or  quarters ;  but  wa 
fbr  himself,  and  to  be  taken  care 
friends.  An  indignity,  he  says,  wh 
been  offered  before  to  a  senator  of 
there  was  not  a  king  or  city  upon  ei 
not  proud  to  invite  and  aocommodat 
ing.  But  he  mortified  them  for  it  i 
trud,  and  threatened  to  call  them  i 
before  the  senate,  as  for  an  affront 
order  ^.  After  he  had  finished  hi 
Sicily,  having  reason  to  apprehend  s^ 
returning  home  by  land,  not  only  froi 
who  infested  all  those  roads,  but  fn 
and  contrivance  of  Verres,  he  chose 
by  sea,  and  arrived  at  Rome,  to  the  i 
adversaries,  much  sooner  than  he  ^ 
and  full  charged  with  most  manij 
Verres's  guilt. 

On  his  return  he  found,  what  hi 
strong  cabal  formed  to  prolong  the  a 
arts  of  delay  which  interest  or  moi 
cure^,  with  design  to  throw  it  off  a 
next  year,  when  Hortensius  and  Mc 
be  consuls,  and  Metellus's  brother 
whose  united  authority  the  prosecutic 
be  baffled :  and  they  had  already  carr 
so  far,  that  there  was  not  time  enoi 
the  current  year  to  go  through  the 
ordinary  forms.  This  put  Cicero  u[ 
ject,  of  shortening  the  method  of  tfa 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  an  bsue  at  any  i 
present  prKtor  M.  Glabrio  and  his  i 

t  Ait  indignum  fkeinos  esse,  quod  ego  i 
verba  feciaeem :  qnodquidem  apud  Oneoo 
enem.  Id  ferri  nuUo  modo  potae.— In  Vi 
lb.  as.  63, 04. 

Talerlua  Bfajdmos  mjn,  that  the  Ron 
were  anciently  ao  Jealoua  of  the  honour 
that  they  never  gave  an  answer  to  fore{gn< 
and  obliged  the  Qreeks  themielvea  to  s] 
way*  by  an  interpreter,  not  only  In  Ron 
and  Asia ;  In  order  to  inculcate  a  revereni 
tongue  through  all  nationt.  [Lib.  il.  2.]  E 
diicipllne  had  long  been  laid  aside ;  an^ 
guage  had  obtained  such  a  vogue  In  Ron 
the  great  and  noble  were  obliged  not  ox 
ambitious  everywhov  to  qieak  It. 

S  Vide  In  Terr.  Iv.  68. 63, 64, 65. 

^  Boquc  oivitas  est— Rez  denlqne  eoqu 
torem  popuU  Roman!  tecto  ac  domo  n<ni  1 
Vorr.  Iv.  11. 

>  Non  ego  a  Yflxme  Tdlam  panmlo  nav 
vorum  predonum,  ao  tua  tela  venlssem- 
festinatlo  f ult  cum  periculo  capitis.— In  M 
Aaoon.  Argum.  in  DivinaL 

k  Reperlo.  Judices,  htec  ab  istis  oonsllii 
tuta,  ut  qnaounque  opus  esset  ratlone  res 
apud  M.  Metellmn  prKtorsm  oauaa  dieereti 

1  Cicero  sommo  oonslllo  vidatur  in  Yei 
here  tempofm  diocndi  mahdaae,  qvan  In  c 
erat  Q.  Hortenslas  oounl  ftttoraib  JaoAdon 
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vac  Bke  to  be  eqol  judges  ■•  Instaad  therefore 
of  ywding  inj  time  in  epceVing,  or  employing 
Us  ciaqwDoe^  as  nnial,  in  enforeing  end  eggrm- 
Ttt^g-dKaennlartidei  of  die  diaige,  he  reeolved 
to  4o  ■aduof  more  than  prodnee  his  witnesses, 
sad  sier  than  to  be  interrogated :  where  the 
monkf  of  the  thing,  and  the  notoriety  of  the 
giit,  vhieb  appealed  at  onoe  from  the  very  recital 
ef  fte  deposatwDS,  so  eonfoimded  Hortensins,  that 
tehsdnothiaf  to  say  fMT  his  client;  wbo,despair- 
aifef  an  defeace,sahmitted,  withont  expectfaig  the 
sr«ir«nwi  to  a  Tofamtary  exile". 

Aeaa  this  aoooant  it  appears,  that  of  the  seven 
exedknc  orvtions,  which  now  remain  on  the  sab- 
jeet  of  this  trisl,  tiie  first  two  only  were  spoken, 
tbe  ene  eaOed  the  Divination,  the  other  the  first 
aeliBn.  which  b  nothiag  more  than  a  general  preAioe 
Is  Oe  whole  canse:  the  other  five  were  pablidied 
^iBwaida,  as  diey  were  prepared  and  intended  to 
be  tftkea^  if  Verres  had  made  a  regnlar  ddence : 
fcras  this  was  the  only  cause  in  whteh  Cicero  had 
jec  been  engaged,  or  ever  des%ned  to  be  engaged 
81  m  aeeoeer,  so  be  was  willing  to  leave  tiMse 
•ntioM  as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  in  that  way, 
ad  the  pattern  of  a  just  and  diligent  impeachment 
«f  a  great  and  cormpt  magistrate**. 

Ib  the  first  eonteat  with  Ceedlias  he  estimates 
tkednaagee  of  the  Sicilians  at  above  dglit  hnndred 
t&sBssnd  pounds';  bat  this  was  a  eompotation 
It  lage,  before  be  was  distinctly  informed  of  the 
hcti:  for  after  he  had  been  in  Sicily,  and  seen 
«^  the  pioofr  actoally  amounted  to,  he  ohaiges 
tka  at  soasewhat  less  than  half  that  sum^ :  and 
thn^^the  hnr  in  these  causes  gave  doable  damages, 
yet  BO  more  seeme  to  have  ioea  allowed  in  this 
tbiB  the  single  sum;  which  gave  occasion,  as 
PlslBreh  intiaaates,  to  a  suspicion  of  some  corrup- 
tioB  oreoaatvmnce  in  Cicero,  for  suiiering  so  great 
a  sbataBcnt  of  the  fine  &  but  if  there  was  any 
afaHoBcnt  at  all,  it  moat  needs  have  been  made  by 
AeeseKnt  of  all  parties,  out  of  regard  perhaps  to 
^tms's  sufanlssinp,  and  shortening  the  trouble  of 
ftgproseuOore:  for  it  is  certain,  &atso  forfirom 
mag  snj  imputation  of  that  sort  upon  Cicero^ 
itki|Uy  raised  die  reputation  both  of  his  abilities 
mi  iat^grity,  as  of  one,  whom  neither  money  could 
Wibe,  Bor  power  terrify  from  prosecuting  a  public 
"nriaii  ;  aiid  the  Sicilians  ever  after  retuned  the 
M^bcstseoae  of  his  services,  and  on  all  occasions 
tadicd  the  utmost  xeal  for  his  perscm  snd  in« 

fnm  die  conclusion  of  these  orations  we  may 
1*10  w,  that  Cioero*s  vigour  in  this  cause  had 
dnva  ipoa  him  the  envy  and  ill  will  of  the  no- 

"  JQd  ocituiu  eat  nan  oammlttere,  nt  in  hao  caoaa 
B  mutetur.— Act.  1. 18. 
utar  tastllms  stoUm.— Ibid.— 6ed 
k  eosHortencio  interrogaodos 
*nt:  fa  arta  Ita  ml  fitlgatiu  Hortendiu,  ut  nihil, 
«atafBddScOTBt.lnvwini:  tpte  etiam  Totm,  deq>e- 
oitptXKialo,  eaafponta  diaoedcret  in  ezillam.— Argiun. 
iaadil&Aet.L 

*  hcvteria  oratfoidbos  defauor  fotnros,  aociuationls 
*ficiai  bcia  Vbrfi,  <iiil  Tcriluannn  nomine  nimcQpantiir« 
<apBBaa  iacfiiit ;  eC— in  ana  caon  vim  Irajns  artls  et 
^fimOm  dtwimiari  iiia.^A«cop>  Argmn.  In  lib.  et  in 

' <ii>aiimlaa Ska  ta,  C. Terres, sffeillmn  milUes  tx 
^nvMa^Dfvim,lBOwU.  S, 
*Wiiiiii  C.  ▼anm-^oadrtngentSee  swf  tfum  ex 
.LIB. 


biHty:  which  was  so  fu  however  from  moving 
him,  that  in  open  defiance  of  it  he  dedares,  **  that 
the  nobles  were  natural  enemies  to  the  viitue  and 
industry  of  all  new  men ;  and,  as  if  they  were  of 
another  race  and  species,  could  never  be  reconciled 
or  induced  to  favour  them,  by  any  observance  or 
good  oflBces  whatsoever ;  that  for  his  part  there- 
fore, like  many  others  before  him,  he  would  pursue 
his  own  course,  and  make  his  way  to  the  fiivoor  of 
the  people,  and  the  honours  of  die  state,  by  his 
diUgeoce  and  foithfid  services,  without  regarding 
the  quarreb  to  which  he  might  expose  himself. — 
That  if  in  this  trial  the  jud^  did  not  answer  the 
good  opinion  which  he  had  conceived  of  them,  he 
was  resolved  to  prosecute,  not  only  those  who  were 
actually  guilty  of  corruption,  but  those  too  who 
were  privy  to  it :  and  if  any  should  be  so  audacious, 
as  to  attempt  by  power  or  artifice  to  influence  the 
bench,  and  screen  the  criminalt  he  would  call  him 
to  answer  for  it  before  die  people,  and  show  himself 
more  vigorous  in  pursuing  himy  than  he  had  been 
even  in  prosecuting  Verres'." 

But  before  I  dismiss  the  cause  of  Verres,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  add  a  short  account  of 
some  of  his  principal  crimes,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  dcsurer  notion  of  the  usual  method  of 
governing  provincea,  and  explain  the  grounds  of 
those  firequent  impeachments  and  public  trials* 
which  he  will  meet  with  in  the  sequel  of  this  his- 
tory :  for  though  few  of  dieir  governors  ever  came 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  Verres's  iniquity,  yet 
the  gr^itest  part  were  guilty  in  some  degree  of 
every  kind  of  oppression  with  which  Verres  him- 
self was  charged.  This  Cicero  frequendy  indmatea 
in  his  pleading,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  con- 
demning him  for  the  sake  of  the  example,  and  to 
prevent  such  pracdcea  from  growing  too  general 
to  be  controlled*. 

The  accusation  waa  divided  into  four  heads ;  1. 
of  corruption  in  judging  causes ;  2.  of  extortion  in 
eollectiog  the  tithes  and  revenues  of  the  republic ; 
3.  of  plundering  the  subjects  of  their  statues  and 
wroug^  plate,  which  was  his  peculiar  taste ;  4.  of 
illegal  and  tyrannical  punishniients.  1  shall  give  a 
spedmea  or  two  of  each  from  the  great  number 
that  Cicero  has  collected,  which  yet,  as  he  tells  us, 
waa  but  a  small  extract  from  an  infinitely  greater, 
of  which  Verres  had  been  actually  guilty. 

There  was  not  an  estate  in  Sioly,  of  any  con- 
siderable value,  which  had  been  disposed  of  by  will 
for  twenty  years  past,  where  Verres  had  not  his 
emissaries  at  work  to  find  some  flaw  in  the  title,  or 
some  omission  in  executing  the  conditions  of  the 
testator,  as  a  ground  of  extorting  money  from  the 
heir.  Dio  of  Halesa,  a  man  of  eminent  quality, 
was  in  quiet  possession  of  a  great  inheritance,  leift 
to  him  by  the  will  of  a  relation,  who  had  enjoined 
him  to  erect  certain  statuea  in  the  square  of  the 
eity,  on  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  estate  to 
the  Erydnian  Venus.  The  statues  were  erected 
according  to  the  will ;  yet  Verres,  having  found 


'  Pkoinda  dqni  rant,  qni  in  hoc  reo  aut  potcntee,  ant 
andaoet,  ant  artiiloee  ad  oormmpendnm  judloinm  valint 
•ne,  Ua  dntparati.  at  ditoeptantaix^alo  Romano  mecom 
siU  rem  videant  futuram.  &c.— In  Verr.  v.  71. 

•  Quid  Igitur  dieeC?  lisoitw  aUoa^-euni  qnwdam  om- 
nino  into  dngolaria  ^nwdsmtibj  eamnuiltfaoominaiiia. 
Brgo  omittam  tooe  pacwlstot,  uiob  Josdiomdam  pma- 
nias  aoceptas— quw  foeattan  aiil  qooqaa  tocwint,  ^.^Ib. 
iU.8B. 
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lome  little  pretence  for  carilHiig,  suborned  an 
obscnre  SidUan,  one  of  his  own  informers,  to  sne 
for  the  estate  in  the  name  of  Venus ;  and  when  the 
cause  was  brought  before  him,  forced  Dio  to  com- 
pound with  him  for  about  nine  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  yield  to  him  also  a  famous  breed  of  mares, 
with  aU  the  Talnable  plate  and  fumitore  of  his 


Sopater,  an  eminent  dtisen  of  HalieiB,  had 
been  accused  before  the  late  pr»tor,  C.  Saoerdos, 
of  a  capital  crime,  of  which  he  was  honourably 
acquitted :  but  whenVerres  succeeded  to  the  gofcm- 
ment,  the  prosecutors  renewed  their  charge,  and 
brought  him  to  a  second  tri^  before  their  new 
prsBtor ;  to  whidi  Sopater,  trusting  to  his  inno- 
cence and  the  judgment  of  Sacerdos,  readily  sub- 
mitted without  any  apprehension  of  danger.  Alter 
one  hearing  the  cause  was  i^umed,  when  Timar- 
chides,  the  freedman  and  principal  agent  of  Verres, 
came  to  Sopater,  and  admonished  hOn  as  a  friend, 
not  to  depend  too  much  on  the  goodness  of  his 
cause  and  his  former  sbsolution,  for  that  his 
adversaries  had  resolTcd  to  offer  money  to  the 
prator,  who  would  rather  take  it  for  saring,  than 
destroying  a  criminal,  and  was  unwilling  likewise 
to  reverse  the  judgment  of  his  predecessor.  Sopater, 
surprised  at  this  intimation,  and  not  knowing  what 
answer  to  make,  promised  to  consider  of  it ;  but 
declared  himself  unable  to  advance  any  laiige  sum. 
Upon  consulting  his  friends,  they  aU  advised  him 
to  take  the  hint,  and  make  up  the  matter ;  so  that 
in  a  second  meeting  widi  Timarchides,  after 
alleging  his  particular  want  of  money,  be  com- 
pounded the  affair  for  about  seven  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  paid  down  upon  the  spot*.  He  now 
took  all  his  trouble  to  be  oyer :  but  after  another 
hearing,  the  cause  was  still  acUoumed ;  and  Timar- 
chides came  again  to  let  him  know  that  his  accusers 
had  offered  a  much  larger  sum  ihan  what  he  had 
given,  and  advised  him,  if  he  vras  wise,  to  eonsider 
well  what  he  had  to  do.  But  Sopater,  provoked 
by  a  proceeding  so  impudent^  had  not  the  patience 
even  to  hear  Timarchides,  but  flatly  told  him  ^at 
they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  for  he  was  deter- 
mined to  give  no  more.  All  his  friends  were  of  the 
same  mind,  imagining,  that  whatever  Verres  himself 
might  intend  to  do,  he  would  not  be  able  to  draw 
the  other  judges  into  it,  being  all  men  of  the  first 
figure  in  Syracuse,  who  had  judged  the  same  cause 
a&eady  with  the  late  prstor,  and  acquitted  Sopater. 
When  the  third  hearing  came  on,  Verres  oniered 
Petilius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  was  one  of  the 
bench,  to  go  and  hear  a  private  cause,  which  was 
appointed  for  that  day,  and  of  which  he  was  like- 
vnae  the  judge.  Petilius  refused,  alleging  that  the 
rest  of  his  assessors  would  be  engaged  in  the 
present  trial.  But  Verres  declared,  that  they 
mig^t  all  go  with  him  too  if  they  pleased,  for  he 
did  not  desire  to  detain  them ;  upon  which  they 
all  presently  withdrew,  some  to  sit  as  judges,  and 

*  HIo  eat  Dio— de  quo  multls  primariis  vlrls  testibm 
latiBfaotum  est,  H.  8.  iindeoles  numeratum  ease,  ut  earn 
caunm,  tn  qua  ne  tonulasima  quidem  tosplcio  poaaet  ease, 
isto  cognoaoente  obtlneret:  practerea  gregea  nobiliaaima- 
mm  eqoarura  abactoa :  aigentl  reetlaque  atragulc  domi 
quod  fuarit  eaao  direptum.— In  Verr.  U.  7. 

«  Poat  ad  amicoa  retollt.  Qai  cum  el  fuSasent  auctoret 
radfmenda^  aalntia,  ad  Tlmarchidem  venit.  Expositia 
raJs  diAcultatlbaa,  hmnfnem  ad  H.  8.  Ixxx.  perduoit, 
eamqtic  ei  peounlam  numerat.— lb.  ii.  S8. 


some  to  serve  their  friends  in  the 
Minucius,  Sopater's  advocate,  seein 
thus  cleared,  took  it  for  granted  that 
not  proceed  in  ihe  trial  that  day,  ai 
out  of  the  court  along  with  the  rest ; 
called  him  back,  and  ordered  him  t 
the  defence  of  his  dient.  "  Defen< 
he;  "before  whom?"  "Before  i 
Verres,  "  if  you  think  me  worthy  to 
Greek  and  SiciBan."  <<I  do  not 
vrorthhieBS,"  says  BGnucius,  "  but  w 
your  assessors  were  present,  who 
acquainted  witii  the  merits  of  the  caus 
I  teU  you,"  says  Verres,  "for  th< 
present."  "  No  more  can  1,"  rcplic 
"  for  Petifius  b^ged  of  me  also  tc 
with  him  upon  flie  other  trial.'*  And 
with  many  threats  required  him  to  s 
lirtely  refrined  to  act,  ^ce  the  bench  *« 
and  so  left  the  court  together  with  a1 
Sopater's  fr-iends.  This  somewhat 
Verres ;  but  after  he  had  been  whis] 
times  by  his  clerk  Timarchides,  he 
Sopater  to  speak  what  he  had  to  sa 
defence.  Sopater  implored  him  by 
not  to  proceed  to  sentence  tiH  the  rest 
could  be  present :  but  Verres  called 
nesses,  and  after  he  had  heard  one  or 
in  a  summary  way,  without  their  being 
by  any  one,  put  an  end  to  the  trial,  an 
the  criminal*. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  Vt 
gains,  the  sale  of  offices  was  a  conside 
for  there  was  not  a  magistracy  of  an 
disposed  of  either  by  lot  or  a  free  vo 
did  not  arbitrarily  sell  to  the  best  I 
priesthood  of  Jupiter  at  Syracuse  was 
the  most  honourable :  the  method  of 
it  was  to  choose  three  by  a  general  vot< 
several  classes  of  the  dtisens,  whose 
afterwards  cast  into  an  urn,  and  the  i 
that  was  drawn  out  obtained  tiie 
Verres  had  sold  it  to  Theomnastus,  a 
him  to  be  named  in  the  first  instance 
three ;  but  as  the  remaining  part  was  * 
by  lot,  people  were  in  great  expectatio 
he  would  manage  that  which  was  not 
his  power.  He  commanded,  therefon 
place,  that  Tlieomnastus  should  be  dec 
without  casting  lots ;  but  vrhen  the 
remonstrated  against  it  as  contrary  to  i 
and  the  law,  he  called  for  the  law,  wl 
that  as  many  lots  should  be  made  a 
persons  nominated,  and  that  he  whom 
out  the  first,  should  be  the  priest, 
them,  "  how  many  were  nominateid;"  tl 
"three."  "  And  what  more  then,"  j 
required  by  the  law,  than  that  tiiree  Ic 
cast,  and  one  of  them  drawn  oa 
answered,  "  Nothing :"  upon  which  1 
ordered  three  lots,  with  Theomnastus' 
every  one  of  them,  to  be  cast  into  the 
by  drawing  out  any  onci  the  dectioi 
mined  in  his  favour  7. 

s  Turn  repente  fate  testes  dtari  Jubet. 
alter  breriter.  Nihil  interrogatur.  Pr«oo,d 
Qiat.  late,  properana  de  aella,  exilult :  hom 
tern,  a  C.  Sacerdote  abaolutum,  indicta  cauai 
aeribar,  medici,  haraaplotaqneoondemnavit.- 

7  Numquid  igitur  oportet  nisi  tres  soriea 
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TiBteitbofCbecoraof  all  tbeooequered  towBs 
m  Se^jt  bdoBged  to  the  Romans,  as  it  had  f or- 
Bc^diaoe  Co  thdr  own  princea,  and  was  always 
^dodL  in.  Idnd  and  sent  to  Rome :  but  as  tlus 
vtivt  sufficient  for  the  public  nse»  the  pnetors 
^aippointntent  also  of  money  tctsm  the  trea- 
njti  purchase  anch  further  stores  as  were  neoes- 
Mjlat  the  cnrrent  year.  Now  the  manner  of 
M&KtiD(  and  airertaining  the  qaantity  of  the 
litktins  settled  by  an  old  law  of  King  Hieco, 
ic  Botf  moderste  and  e^itablff  of  all  their 
■deat  teiants :  bat  Yerres,  by  a  strange  sort  of 
dkt»  oroeredy  that  the  owner  should  pay  what- 
enr  tic  coUnrtor  demanded ;  bat  if  be  exacted 
nace  tba  his  doe,  that  be  should  be  liable  to  a 
fae  at  dght  times  the  Taloe*.  By  this  edict  he 
tkev  the  imperty,  as  it  were,  of  the  island  into 
tk  pover  of  his  officers,  to  whom  he  had  fiurmed 
•it  tie  tithes ;  who,  in  Tirtoe  of  the  new  law, 
«nd  iato  their  hands  the  whole  crc^  of  every 
toas,  asd  obliged  the  owners  to  give  them  whatever 
ibuc  of  it,  or  composition  in  money,  they  thon^t 
it;  md  if  any  reiased,  they  not  only  phmd^ed 
timof  all  thdr  goods,  but  even  tortured  their  per- 
HMf  till  they  had  forced  them  to  a  compliance*. 
Bf  tUt  BMans  Verreay  having  gathered  a  sufficient 
lutitf  of  com  firom  the  veiy  tithes  to  supply  the 
6dldaDsads  of  Rome,  put  the  whole  money,  that 
k  bd  received  from  the  treasury,  into  -  his 
flVB  pocket^ ;  and  osed  to  brag,  that  he  had  got 
oo^  frofli  this  single  article  to  screen  him  from 
«j  iaipeachflieot :  «nd  not  without  reaaoo ;  since 
OH  «f  his  clerks,  who  had  the  management  of  this 
cwncMmry,  waa  proved  to  have  got  above  tern 
tlmnad  pounds  irom  the  v«7  fees  which  were 
^bmd  for  ooUecting  it*.  The  poor  husbandmen, 
it  thi  aiean  time,  having  no  remedy,  were  forced 
ti  ma  asay  firom  their  bouses,  mid  dcaert  the 
tSkift  of  the  groud ;  ao  that  ftom  the  registers, 
itidi  were  punctually  kept  in  every  town,  of  all 
&i  oecofien  of  aimble  lands  in  the  islsnd,  it 
*Fpev«d,  that  during  the  three  years'  government 
sfVcRCi,  above  two  thirds  of  the  whoie  nnmber 
hi  catirely  deserted  their  fiums,  and  left  their 
MiaacaltivBted<i. 

Apnaias,  a  man  of  infamous  life  and  character, 
milepcineipalfitfmerof  the  tithes:  who,  when 
i^nsehfd  with  the  cruelty  of  his  exactions,  made 
Mcnplstoown,  that  the  chief  abve  of  the  gain 
w  pUind  to  the  SKxeont  of  the  prvtor.  These 
*"ii  u)t  charged  upon  him  in  the  presence  of 


*y^  Whfl.  Ctm^jid  Jubet  tres,  in  qulbus  omnibus 
w^twitw t  wmi'ii  Theommuti,  nto3amormaximn»— 
ihJartilllaAoaocedottamaBspUMiaram  per  baao  rmtla> 
M^TlmiinihiiiiST,    in  Varr.  IL fiJ. 

>  1«to  Himnies  Ispi  m^sela  «t  rapuOteta  adiutiuu, 
'a^ecK,  aodite  prsdanim  ;  qwsntinn  deeumanus  edl- 
*■»>  watoan  abi  deonmc  dsn  oportne,  at  taotum 
satedecamaiio  dare  cogeretm^-dcc—Ib.  IIL 10. 
■  ipnoins  venit,  omne  instmmaitam  diripuit,  fcmi- 
fi^aUBxit,  pflctt  alwgit— homfnmn  oorripl  et  suspendi 
MimcMtn,  dee^Ib.  £3. 
*tei«oak  Mo  «nBan  filam ex  Krario paomdsiB, 
VHbifiyartBfteMtallbiupro  froDMolodari,  Inoriftto- 
^vii>tia.~Ib.75,^ke. 

J*«  pe«miapabllce H.  8. trededes  scribam  tnum 
ig*l  tap  cum  mTwf  Hmo  fatcere,  rdiqaam  tibl  ullam 
^■■tfyaipotM  «aw?— lb. ». 

^AjmiMuifci  ager—dnceatoo  qninqua^ts  aratores 
^yt>Hn»aaanDvi»tui«tqae.  Quid  tertio  anno  ?  Oo- 
^(•*-*oc  pajuque  to  omnl  agro  docnmano  rcpcrictis. 


Yerres  and  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  by  one 
Rubrius,  who  offiir^  a  wager  and  trial  upon  the 
proof  of  them  $  but  Yerres,  without  showing  any 
concern  or  emotion  at  it,  privately  took  care  to 
hush  up  the  matter,  and  prevent  tfaie  dispute  from 
procsemng  any  fiuther*. 

The  same  wager  was  oiiered  a  second  time,  and 
in  the  same  publie  manner,  by  one  Scandilius,  who 
loudly  demanded  judges  to  decide  it:  to  which 
Yerres,  not  being  able  to  appease  the  clamour  of 
the  man,  waa  forced  to  consent,  and  named  them 
presently  out  of  hk  own  bamd,  Cornelius  his  physi- 
cian, Yolusius  his  soothsayer,  uid  Yalerius  his  crier ; 
to  ^om  he  usually  referred  all  disputes,  in  which 
be  bad  any  interest.  Scandilius  insisted  to  have 
them  namied  out  of  the  magistrates  of  Sidly,  or  tiiat 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  Rome :  but  Yerres 
deolsred,  that  be  would  not  trust  a  cause,  in  which 
his  own  reputation  was  at  stake,  to  any  but  his  own 
friends ;  rad  when  Scandilius  refused  to  produce 
his  proofr  before  such-  arbitrators,  Yerres  condemn- 
ed him  in  the  forfeiture  of  his  wager,  which  was 
forty  pounds,  to  Apronios'. 

C.  Heius  was  the  principal  citixen  of  Messana, 
where  he  lived  very  splendidly  in  Uie  most  magni- 
floent  house  of  tiie  city,  and  used  to  reeeive  all  the 
Roman  magistrates  vrith  great  hospitality.  He  had 
a  chapel  in  his  house,  built  by  his  sneestors,  and 
fomished  with  certain  images  of  the  gods,  of  ad- 
miraUe  sculpture  and  inestimable  value.  On  one 
aide  stood  a  Cupid  of  marble,  made  by  Praxiteles : 
on  tiie  odier,  a  Hercules  of  brass,  by  Myron ;  with 
a  tittle  altar  before  each  god,  to  denote  the  religion 
and  aanctity  of  tiie  place.  There  were  likewise 
two  other  figures  of  brass  of  two  young  women, 
called  Canephone,  with  baskets  on  thdr  heads, 
carrying  ^ags  proper  for  sacrifice  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Athenians,  the  work  of  Polydetus. 
These  statues  were  an  ornament  not  only  to  Hdas, 
but  to  Messana  itself,  bdng  known  to  everybody 
at  Rome,  and  constantly  vinted  by  all  strangers,  to 
whom  Hdns's  house  was  always  open.  The  Cupid 
had  been  borrcwed  by  C.  Claudius,  for  the  decora, 
tion  of  the  forum  'n  his  sedileship,  and  was  care- 
ftdly  sent  back  to  Messana ;  but  Yerres,  while  he 
was  Heius*s  guest,  would  never  suffer  him  to  rest, 
till  he  had  stripped  his  diapd  of  the  gods  and  the 
eanephorae ;  and  to  cover  the  act  from  an  appear- 
ance  of  robbery,  forced  Heius  to  enter  them  into 
his  accounts,  as  if  they  bad  been  sold  to  him  for 
fifty  pounds ;  whereas  at  a  public  auction  in  Rome, 
as  Cicero  says,  they  had  known  one  single  statue  of 
brass,  of  a  moderate  sise,  sold  a  little  before  for  a 
thounndr.    Yerres  had  seen  likewise  at  Heius*s 

•  Eonun  OBUklani,  qui  dcnrnnanJ  Tocabantnr,  prtnoopa 
erat  Q.  ille  Aproniuf,  quem  vldotis :  deot^iu  improbitata 
singulari  gravi«imarum  logationom  qoerimonias  aodiatla, 
—In  Verr.  ii.  9. 

Cum  palam  Syracuato,  ta  audlente,  maximo  oonTentn, 
P.  Rubrioa  Q.  Apronium  Bp<msiafne  iaoestlvit,  ni  Apronius 
dictitaret,  te  tibi  in  decumls  o«e  Bocium,  to}.— lb.  fi7. 

f  nio  ta  medicum  et  barucplcem,  et  prcconem  tamn 
recuperatorea  dabia?  [ib.UO.]  Iste  Tiroe  optimot  reoupe- 
ratores  dat,  eundem  ilium  medicum  Clomelium  et  barua* 
picem  Tolnalannm,  eC  ValOTiom  praconem.— lb.  21,  it.  1 1. 

Scandilius  postnlare  de  conTentu  recuperatorea.  Turn 
iite  negat  ae  de  exiatimatione  auacuiquam,  nlai  aula,  com- 
miaaurum — coglt  Bcandilium  quinque  ilia  miUla  nummum 
dare  atque  adnumerare  Apronio. — lb.  00. 

f  Erat  apud  Heium  aaorarium  magna  cum  dignitate  In 
sdibna,  a  mi^oribua  traditum,  perantiquum ;  in  quo  atgna 
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hooM,  a  rait  of  onrioas  tapestry,  reckoned  the  beat 
in  Sidlj,  bcdngof  the  kind  which  was  called  Atta- 
lie,  richly  interwoTen  with  gold ;  this  he  resolved 
also  to  extort  from  Heius,  bat  not  till  he  had  se- 
aand  the  statues*  As  soon  therefore  as  he  left 
Messans,  he  began  to  urge  Heius,  by  letters,  to  send 
him  the  tapestrr  to  Agrigentum,  for  some  particular 
serrice  which  he  pretended ;  but  when  he  had 
once  got  it  into  his  hands,  he  never  restored  it^. 
Now  Messana,  as  it  is  said  above,  was  the  only  city 
of  Sicily  that  persevered  to  the  last  in  the  interest 
of  Venres ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  trial  sent  a  pub. 
lie  testimonial  in  his  praise  by  a  deputation  of  its 
eminent  citixens,  of  which  this  very  Heius  was  the 
chief.  Yet  when  he  came  to  be  interrogated  and 
oross^examined  by  Cicero,  he  frankly  declared, 
that  though  he  was  obliged  to  perform  what  the 
authori^  of  his  city  had  imposed  upon  him,  yet 
that  he  had  been  plundered  by  Verres  of  his  gods, 
which  were  left  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  and  which 
he  never  woidd  have  parted  with  on  any  conditions 
whatsoever,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  keep 
them*. 

Verres  had  in  his  fiunily  two  brothers  of  Cilida, 
the  one  a  painter,  the  other  a  sculptor,  on  whose 
judgment  he  chiefly  relied  in  his  choice  ofjpictures 
and  statues,  and  all  other  pieces  of  art.  Tney  had 
been  forced  to  fly  from  their  country  for  robbing  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  were  now  employed  to  hunt 
out  every  thing  that  was  curious  and  valuable  in 
Sicily,  whether  of  public  or  private  property. 
These  brothers  having  given  Verres  notice  of  a 
lai^  silver  ewer,  belonging  to  Pamphilus  of  Lily- 
bsum,  of  most  elegant  work,  made  by  Boethus'', 
Verres  immediately  sent  for  it,  and  seized  it  to  his 
own  use ;  and  while  Pamphilus  was  sitting  pensive 
at  home,  lamentiog  the  loss  of  his  rich  v^sd,  the 
chief  ornament  of  his  sideboard,  and  the  pride  of 
his  feasts,  another  messenger  came  running  to  him, 
with  orders  to  bring  two  nlver  cups  also,  which  he 
was  known  to  have,  adorned  with  figures  in  relief, 
to  be  shown  to  the  pr«tor.  Pamphilus,  for  fear  of 
greater  mischief,  took  up  his  cups  and  carried  them 
away  himself :  when  he  came  to  the  palace  Verres 
happened  to  be  asleep,  but  the  brothers  were  walk, 
ing  in  the  hall,  and  waiting  to  receive  him ;  who,  as 
•oon  as  they  saw  him,  asked  for  the  cups,  which  he 
accordingly  produced.  They  commended  the  work ; 
whilst  he  with  a  sorrowful  face  began  to  complain, 
that  if  they  took  his  cups  from  him,  he  shouldhave 
nothing  of  any  value  Idt  in  his  house.  The  bro- 
thers, seeing  his  concern,  asked  how  much  he 

poloherrlma  quatuor,  sommo  artiflcio,  nmuns  nobiUtate, 
&o.  [In  Terr.  Iv.  S.]  C.Claadias,cHjiis«diUtatanmaff- 
nlfioentlMtmam  toimut  fniMo,  nmu  est  hoc  Cupidine  tarn 
4ln,  dum  fomm  dU»  fmmortaUbus.  popoloqoe  Romano 
hatnait  omatam.~Hae  omnia,  que  dizl,  aigna  ab  Helo  do 
aacrario  Varrea  abaCuUt.  4co.  [lb.  3.]  Ito  juadati,  oplnor, 
fpaiun  in  tabulaa  referre.  [ib.  6.]  In  auctione  afgnum 
cneum  nan  magnum  H.  B.  cmx  mflUbna  venire  non  vidi- 
auiar— InVerr.iv.7. 

k  Quid  ?  iUa  Attalioa,  tota  Sldlia  nominata,  ab  eodem 
Heio  peripeCaamataemere  oblitna  ear~At  quomodo  aba- 
tiiUt?^.~Ib.  IS. 

1  Quid  enim  poterat  Haioa  reepondere  ?— Primo  dixit* 
ae  iUum  publioe  landare,  quod  sibl  ito  mandatum  enet : 
doinde  neqoe  ae  ilia  hahulwe  venalia,  neque  uila  oondl- 
tione,  at  utrum  vellet  lioeret,  addud  unquam  potuiaBe  ut 
vendaret  ilia,  atc.^In  Verr.  iv.  7. 

k  A  celebrated  Carthaginian  toulptor,  who  left  manj 
famoQB  work!  behind  him.— Vid.  Flin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiU, 
liiitxxxir.K 


would  rive  to  preserve  them ;  in  a  w 
manded  forty  crowns ;  he  oiTeced  twee 
they  were  debating,  Verres  awaked  a 
the  oups^  which  l^ing  presently  ahov 
brothers  took  occasion  to  observe, 
not  answer  to  the  account  that  had  1 
them,  and  were  but  of  paltry  work, 
seen  among  his  plate ;  to  whose  aut 
readily  submitt^  and  so  Pamphil 
cnps^. 

In  tiie  dty  of  Tindaris  there  was 
imsge  of  Mercury,  which  had  been  res 
fit>m  Carthage  by  Scipio,  and  was  w 
the  people  with  singular  devotion,  a 
fesuvaL  This  statue  Verres  resolved 
commanded  the  chief  magistrate,  Sop^ 
taken  down  and  conveyed  to  Messai 
people  were  so  inflamed  and  mutin 
that  Verres  did  not  persist  in  his  de 
time  ;  but  when  he  was  leaving  the  p 
his  orders  to  Sopater,  with  severe  t 
his  command  executed.  Sopater  prop 
ter  to  the  senate,  who  universally  prot 
it :  in  short,  Verres  returned  to  the  1 
quired  for  the  statue ;  but  was  told 
that  the  senate  would  not  suifer  it 
down,  and  had  made  it  capital  for  any  < 
with  it  without  their  orders.  *^  Do  not 
Verres, "  of  your  senate  and  your  ordc 
not  presently  deliver  the  statue,  } 
scouj^^  to  death  with  rods."  Sopat 
moved  the  affair  again  to  the  senate 
the  prstoi^s  threats ;  but  in  vain ;  tl 
in  disorder,  without  giving  any  answe 
reported  by  Sopater  to  Verres,  whc 
in  his  tribunal :  it  was  the  midst  oi 
weather  extremely  cold,  and  it  rained 
when  Verres  ordered  Sopater  to  be  si 
carried  into  the  market-place,  and  th< 
upon  an  eauestrian  statue  of  C.  Mi 
exposed,  naked  as  he  was,  to  the  rain 
and  stretched  in  a  kind  of  torture  upo 
horse ;  where  he  must  necessarily  hav 
the  people  of  the  town,  out  of  compu 
had  not  forced  their  senate  to  grant  1 
to  Verres  ". 

Young  Antioohus,  King  of  Syria,  h 
Rome  to  claim  the  kingdom  of  Egyp 
his  mother,  passed  through  Sicily  at 
his  return  home,  and  came  to  Syra 
Verres,  who  knew  that  he  had  a  great  t 
him,  received  him  with  a  particular  ci' 
him  large  presents  of  wine,  and  all  i 

1  Cyblratv  aunt  fratree  qnomm  alteram 
e  oera  aolitum  eaae,  alteram  eaae  pioCorem. 
tiooa  dloarea,  ito  odorabantor  omnia  et  perve 
Verr.  iv.  13. 

Memini  Pamphllum  LHybastanum  mlhl 
late  ab  seie  hydrlam  Boethi  mana  faotam,  i 
et  grandi  pondere,  per  poteatatem  abstoli 
tristem  et  oontnrbatum  domum  rerertiflw,  i 

n  Tom  late:  Qnam  mihi  rellgionem  nam 
nam?  quern ienatum?  Vivumtononrellnqi 
virgia,  nlai  aignum  traditor'-4Srat  hiema 
peataa,  nt  ipeum  Sopatram  dioere  andi«y 
imber  nmxlmua*  onm  ipae  Imperat  liotoribufl 
— pnedpitem  In  forum  dcdkdant,  nodumqo 
—cum  e«et  vinctua  nudua  in  are,  in  imbi 
Neque  tamen  finia  hulc  injnrlc  oradeliti 
doneo  populua  atquo  univena  multitudo, 
commota,  efmatiim  damora  ooegit,  ut  ei 
mud  Merourii  polUceretur.— Ib. »,  40. 
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fcr  In  tiUe;  and  eateitttiied  him  most  magnifi- 
«%  at  rapper.  Tbe  king,  pleased  with,  this  com- 
ffiwit,  isfited  Verres  in  his  tarn  to  sop  vith  him ; 
«to  hb  odriMard  was  dressed  ont  in  a  royal  man- 
Mr  lith  kb  richest  plate,  and  many  vessels  of  solid 
goy Ktwith  predovs  stones ;  among  which  there 
miivge  jog  for  wine,  made  out  of  one  entire 
im,  wkk  a  handle  of  gold  to  it  Verres  greedily 
wftytd  tad  admired  every  piece ;  and  the  king 
iqoiccd  to  see  the  Roman  prstor  so  well  satisfied 
f^  Ui  ateitainment.  The  next  morning,  Verres 
SBttD  tke  king  to  horrow  some  of  his  choicest  yes- 
leb,  and  part»dariy  the  jng,  for  the  sake  of  show- 
iif  tkeai,  at  he  pretended,  to  his  own  workmen ; 
d  wUeh,  the  long  having  no  suspicion  of  him, 
MBjttaL  Bat  besides  these  vessels  of  domestic 
■e,  the  kbg  had  brought  with  him  a  large  candle- 
itkk,  er  bruich  for  several  lights,  of  inestimable 
niae,  all  «ade  of  predoas  stones,  and  adorned  vrith 
tke  rickeat  jewels,  which  he  had  designed  for  an 
efaiBf  to  Jnpiter  Capitolinns ;  but  finding  the 
Kjpnn  of  the  capitol  not  finished,  and  no  place  yet 
Radr  for  the  reception  of  his  offering,  he  resolved 
to  eaiTy  it  bade  without  showing  it  to  anybody, 
tkit  tke  heantf  of  it  mi^t  be  new  and  the  more 
vprising  wfaoi  it  came  to  be  first  seen  in  that  tcm- 
^  Tenet,  having  got  intelligence  of  this  cundle- 
^A,  teat  again  to  &e  king,  to  beg  by  all  means 
tbt  he  wodU  Cavour  him  with  a  sight  of  it,  promis- 
iiftfaat  ke  would  not  suffer  any  one  else  to  see  it. 
The  kiag  tent  it  presently  by  his  servants,  who, 
libr  tlMy  had  uncoivered  and  shown  it  to  Verres, 
opected  to  carry  it  back  vrith  them  to  the  king ; 
^  Verres  dfclarrd,  that  he  could  not  suAcientiy 
iiaire  the  heaoty  of  the  work,  and  must  have  more 
tine  to  eoatenplate  it ;  and  obliged  them  therefore 
tofoavajand  leave  it  vrith  him.  Several  days 
psne^  and  the  king  heard  nothing  from  Verres ; 
Kthat  he  ftooght  proper  to  remind  him,  by  a  dvH 
■eiHS^  <if  sending  back  the  vessels ;  but  Verres 
^fitnA  the  servants  to  call  again  some  other  time. 
Ib  ihort,  after  a  second  message  with  no  better  suo- 
«»« the  kiqg  was  forced  to  speak  to  Verres  him- 
■tf ;  ipon  which  Verres  earnestly  entreated  him 
tonake  hifli  a  present  of  the  candlestick.  The 
%ainBed  it  to  be  iropoMible,  on  the  account  of 
^  TOW  to  Jupiter,  to  which  many  nations  were 
*itM8Ns.  Verres  then  began  to  drop  some  threats, 
y  Uog  them  of  no  more  effect  than  his  entreat- 
iei,  be  fontmanded  the  long  to  depart  instantly  out 
^  Us  province :  declaring,  tiiat  he  had  reodved 
■tcffisnoe  of  certain  pirates,  who  were  coming 
frw  til  kingdom  to  invade  Sidly.  The  poor  Idng, 
iadini  himself  thus  abased  and  robbed  of  his  trea- 
lan,  «eat  into  the  great  s<piare  of  the  dty,  and  in 
^pabfie  aaaembly  of  the  people,  calling  upon  the 
Hs  and  men  to  bear  testimony  to  the  injury, 
^  a  lolemu  dedication  to  Jupiter  of  the  candle- 
^1  which  he  had  vowed  and  designed  for  tbe 
<*I>itol,  and  which  Verres  had  forcibly  taken  from 
km*. 

^kea  any  veasel^  riddy  laden,  happened  to 
^«  the  porta  of  Sidly,  it  vras  generally  seised 

*  Sa  aMiaft  eoavata  ^jraouia  in  foro  flens,  ao 
•M  knlntafiM  eootcrtsiu,  eUmare  ocrpUr-candelsr 
^  fMtem  •  fpmrali,  qood  In  CapUolium  miaauma 
«a»  14  iiU  C.  Yflcraa  atatoliaw^-ld  etd  antea  Jam 
y*<*ai<MirtBna  ana  eopaecralmn  aaaet,  tamcn  tmn  m 
■*o  wawuu  civfanp  Bflmanorum  daro,  dopTo,  dicsre» 

*^— a  Jovl  OpiiBO  Maximo,  ^^In  Terr.  iv.  28,  S9« 


by  his  spies  and  informers,  on  pretence  of  Its  com* 
ing  firom  Spain,  and  being  filled  vrith  Sertorius*s 
st^liers :  and  when  the  commanders  exhibited  their 
bills  of  lading,  vrith  a  sample  of  thdr  goods,  to 
prove  themsdves  to  be  fair  traders,  who  camefhnn 
different  quartera  of  the  worid,  some  produdng 
Tyrian  purple,  others  Arabian  spices,  some  jewels 
and  precious  stones,  othera  Greek  vrines  and  Asia- 
tic slaves  ;  the  very  proof,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
save  themselves,  vras  thdr  certain  ruin :  Verres 
declared  thdr  goods  to  have  been  acquired  by  piracy, 
and  seizing  the  ships  with  their  cargoes  to  his  own 
use,  committed  the  whole  crew  to  prison,  though  the 
greatest  part  of  them  perhaps  were  Roman  dtizens. 
There  vras  a  famous  dungeon  at  Syracuse,  called  the 
Latomiae,  of  a  vast  and  horrible  depth,  dug  out  of 
a  solid  rock,  which,  having  originally  been  a  quarry 
of  stone,  vras  converted  to  a  prison  by  Dionymus 
the  Tyrant.  Here  Verres  kept  great  numbers  of 
Roman  dtiiens  in  chains,  whom  he  had  first  injured 
to  a  degree  that  made  it  necessary  to  destroy  them ; 
whence  few  or  none  ever  saw  the  light  again,  but 
were  commonly  strangled  by  his  orders®. 

One  Gavins,  however,  a  Roman  dtisen  of  the 
town  of  Cosa,  happened  to  escape  from  this  dread- 
fal  place,  and  run  avray  to  Messana ;  where,  fancy- 
ing himself  out  of  danger,  and  bdng  ready  to 
embark  for  Italy,  he  hegui  to  talk  of  the  injuries 
which  he  had  recdved,  and  of  going  straight  to 
Rome,  where  Verres  should  be  sure  to  hear  of  him. 
But  he  might  as  vrell  have  said  the  words  in  the 
praetor's  palace,  as  at  Messana ;  for  he  was  pre- 
sently seized  and  secured  till  Verres's  arrival,  who» 
coming  thither  soon  after,  condemned  him  as  a  spy 
of  the  fugitives,  first  to  be  scourged  in  the  market- 
place, and  then  nailed  to  a  cross,  erected  for  the 
{>urpose,  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  shore,  and 
ooking  towards  Italy,  that  the  poor  vrretch  might 
have  the  additional  misery  of  suflering  that  crud 
death  in  sight  as  it  were  of  his  home^ 

The  coasts  of  Sicily  being  much  infested  by  pi- 
rates,  it  was  the  custom  of  all  prstora  to  fit  out  n 
fleet  every  year,  for  the  protection  of  its  trade  and 
navigation.  This  fleet  was  provided  by  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  maritime  towns,  each  of  which  usually 
furnished  a  ship,  vrith  a  certain  number  of  men  and 
providons :  but  Verres  for  a  valuable  condderation 
sometimes  remitted  the  ship,  and  dways  discharged 
as  many  of  the  men  as  were  able  to  pay  for  it  A 
fleet  however  was  equipped  of  seven  ships ;  but  for 
show  rather  than  service,  without  their  complement 
dther  of  men  or  stores,  and  wholly  unfit  to  act 
agdnst  an  enemy ;  and  the  command  of  it  was 

•  Qasounquo  naTis  ez  Aala  Teoeret,  atatim  oertla  iodi- 
cfbna  et  cnatodflraa  t«oebatar:  Teotorea  omnaa  in  Lato- 
miaa  coqjiciebantur:  anera  atqoe  merocs  In  pnetorlam 
domom  deferebantur— eoa  Sertorianoa  mlUtas  oaae,  atqoe 
a  Dianio  f ugcre  dloabat,  ate— In  Verr.  1. 5.  M. 

^tomiaa  Syraouaanaa  omnes  audistia.  Opua  oat  Ingeas 
magnificum  regum  ao  tyrannomm.  Totom  eat  ea  aasa 
mirandam  in  aliitudlnem  depreaao— nihil  tarn  clanram 
ad  exitua,  nihil  tarn  totum  ad  cnatodiaa.  neo  fieri  neo 
oogltari  {Nitcat.  [lb.  S7.]  Career  Ule,  qui  aet  a  orudeliadmo 
tjranno  DIonyalo  factoo,  qaa  Latomiw  voeantor.  in  iotiua 
impcrio  domicUiom  dTiam  Romanomm  fait.— lb.  55, 

f  Oartua  hlo  qoem  dioo,  CoMDua,  oum  in  illo  numero 
cirinm  ab  isto  In  Tincla  oonjootaa  oaaot,  ot  noocio  qua  ra- 
tione  clam  o  Latomiis  profngiaaei— loqui  JCeaaana  ovplt, 
ot  qoert,  oe  civem  Romannm  in  Tinda  oonjootnm,  iibi 
roota  iter  oaw  Romam,  Yairi  ao  jprweto  adrenionti  f ato- 
rum.  &0.— lb.  0U 


ao 
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gives  bj  him,  nofe  to  bit  quKftor,  or  one  of  hii 
iieutemnts,  as  it  was  usual,  bat  to  Cleoffleoes  a 
Syracasiany  whose  wife  was  his  mistress,  that  be 
might  ei^y  her  company  the  more  freely  at  home, 
while  the  bosband  was  employed  abroad.  For  in- 
stead of  spending  the  summer,  as  other  gofemors 
nsed  to  do,  in  a  progress  through  his  province,  he 

anitted  the  palace  of  Syracuse,  and  retired  to  a  lit- 
e  island,  adjoining  to  the  city,  to  lodge  in  tents,  or 
rich  paTiUons,  pitched  dose  by  the  fountain  of  Are- 
thusa ;  where,  forbidding  the  approach  of  men  or 
business  to  disturb  him«  he  passed  two  of  the  hot 
months  in  the  company  of  has  fiiYourite  women,  and 
all  the  delieacy  of  pleasure  that  art  and  luxury  oouU 
invents 

The  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  sailed  out  of  Syra- 
euse  in  great  pomp,  and  saluted  Terres  and  his 
company,  as  it  passed ;  when  the  Roman  pr«tor, 
says  Cicero,  who  had  not  been  seen  before  for  many 
days,  showed  himsdf  at  last  to  the  sailors,  standing 
on  the  shore  in  slippers,  with  a  purple  cloak  and 
Test,  flowing  down  to  his  heels,  and  leaning  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  girl,  to  view  this  formidable  squad* 
Ton':  which,  instead  of  scouring  the  seas,  sailed 
no  farther  after  seTcral  days,  thim  into  the  port  of 
Pachynus.  Here,  as  they  lay  peaceably  at  anehor, 
they  were  surprised  with  an  account  of  a  number 
of  pirate  frigates,  lying  in  another  harbour  Te^ 
near  to  them :  upon  wMch,  the  admiral  Cleomenes 
cut  his  cables  in  s  great  fright,  and,  with  all  the  sail 
that  he  could  make,  fled  away  towards  Pelorus« 
and  escaped  to  land :  the  rest  of  the  ships  followed 
him  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but  two  of  tiiem,  which 
sailed  the  slowest,  were  taken  bythe  pirates,  and  one 
of  the  captains  killed  :  the  other  captains  quitted 
their  ships,  as  Cleomenes  had  done,  and  got  safe 
to  land.  The  pirates,  finding  the  ships  deserted, 
set  Are  to  them  all  that  evening,  and  the  next  d^ 
sailed  boldly  into  the  port  of  Syracuse,  whi^ 
reached  into  thevery  heart  of  the  town ;  where,  after 
they  had  satisfied  their  ourioeity,  and  filled  the 
dty  with  a  general  terror,  they  sailed  out  again  at 
leisure,  and  in  good  order,  in  a  kind  of  triumph 
orer  Verres  and  the  authority  of  Rome*. 

The  news  of  a  Roman  fleet  burnt,  and  Syracuse 
insulted  by  pirates,  made  a  great  noise  through  all 

4  Brat  et  Ifiot,  fuie aximiai,  uxor  rinmiimilifljim  awinl 
-4stoaatem  com  rlr  eawt  Syiaouats,  uxonm  9ivm  pamm 
potent  snimo  wluto  ao  Ubero  tot  in  acta  die*  secom  h^ 
bere.  Itaqoe  exoofitat  run  KinguUrem.  Nsvet,  qulboa 
legmtm  prsfuerat.  Cleomenl  tradit.  Cla«i  populi  Ro- 
manl  Cleomenem  Syracnwannm  pneene  Jnbet.  Hoc  eo 
fholt,  nt  non  solum  flle  abeaet  a  domo— Nam  estate 
■ntnwifc,  quo  tomporo  cderl  pnctom  oblro  proTtnciam, 
et  ooncomre  oontuevenmt,  eo  tempore— ad  luxuiiom, 
llUdlnesqae  saas— tabemaonia,  carbaeefs  Inteata  TeUs, 
ooUocarl  Juidt  In  IKtore,  Ac— In  Terr.  y.  31. 

'  Ipee  autem.  qnl  vfsus  mnltis  diebnt  non  esset,  tmn 
ae  tamen  in  oonspeotmn  naatii  paullisper  dedit.  Stetit 
■oleatof  pnetor  populi  Roman!  cum  palUo  purpurea, 
tunleaque  talari,  mullereula  nixns  in  Uttore.— lb.  33. 

Qufntilian  greatly  admires  this  short  description,  as 
ptaeing  the  rerj  scene  and  fact  before  our  eyes,  and  sug- 
gesting stiU  much  more  than  is  expressed  by  it :  [TiiL  3  ] 
but  the  concise  elegance  and  expressiTe  brerity,  In  which 
its  beaoty  consists,  cannot  posBibly  be  preserred  In  a 
translation. 

•  Tnno  prcdonum  dux  Heradeo  repente  preter  spem, 
non  sua  rlrtute— victor,  classeru  pnldaerriroam  populi 
Roman!  in  Uttufl  expnlnan  et  cjectam.cum  primum  ad- 
vespciiasoeret,  Inflanmar!  tnoendiiine  jussit,  &c.— Ib«  30, 
96. 


SIdly.  The  captains,  fai  cBrauie  oi 
were  foroed  to  tell  the  truth ;  that  the 
scandalously  unprovided  both  with  me 
and  in  no  condition  to  faoe  an  enei 
them  relating  how  mtny  of  their  sail 
discharged  by  Verres's  particular  ordi 
the  whole  blame  was  justly  laid.  Wh 
to  his  ears,  be  sent  for  the  captain 
threatening  them  very  severdy  tor  ta 
manner,  foroed  them  to  dedare,  and 
also  in  writing,  tiiat  every  one  of  tfa 
its  ftiU  complement  of  aH  things  ne 
finding,  alter  all,  tiiat  ftere  was  no  w: 
the  cUmonr,  imd  that  it  would  necc 
to  Rome,  he  resolved,  for  the  ex 
his  own  crime,  to  sacrifice  the  poor  c 
put  them  aU  todeadi,  except  the  admin 
the  most  criminal  of  thna  all,  and  a 
the  commander  also  of  his  sh^  In 
of  this  resolution,  the  four  remaini 
after  fourteen  days  from  the  action 
suspected  no  danger,  were  arrested  ai 
irons.  They  were  sll  young  men,  of  i 
families  of  Sidly,  some  of  them  the 
aged  parents,  who  came  presently  in  g 
nation  to  Syracuse,  to  soHcit  the  pm 
pardon.  But  Verres  was  inexorable ; 
thrown  them  into  his  dungeon,  where 
suffered  to  speak  with  them,  condemi 
lose  thdr  heads ;  whilst  all  the  servic 
unhappy  parents  could  do  for  tfiem,  % 
the  executioner  to  dispatch  them  witli 
instead  of  more,  which  he  brutally  re 
unless  he  was  pud  for  it,  and  to 
Timarchides  the  liberty  of  giving  then 
It  happened,  however,  before  t^  lost 
that  a  single  phrate-ship  was  taken 
lieutenants,  and  brought  into  Syrac 
proved  to  be  a  very  rich  prize,  and  h 
a  great  number  of  handsome  young  fell 
was  a  band  of  musidans  among  them,  \ 
sent  away  to  Rome  a  present  to  a  friei 
rest,  who  had  either  youth,  or  beauty 
any  art,  were  distributed  to  his  clerks 
dents,  to  be  kept  (br  his  use ;  but  the  f 
dd  and  deformed,  were  committed  to 
and  reserved  for  punidiment*.  TTic 
these  pirates  had  long  been  a  terror  to  t 
so  that  they  were  all  eager  to  see  his  p 
feed  tiieir  eyes  with  his  execution :  bo 
he  ibund  means  to  redeem  his  head,  ai 
fully  kept  out  of  sight,  and  conveyi 
private  custody,  till  Verres  coidd  ma 
market  of  him.  The  people  in  the  met 
impatient  and  clamorous  ror  the  death  oi 

*■  Cleomenem  et  navuohos  ad  se  vooari  j 
eos,  quod  hujnsmodl  da  se  sermoaes  habuei 
id  Ikoere  deeistant,  et  in  sua  quisque  nari  di 
habuisse  nautarum,  quantum  oportuerit 
dunt  quod  vellet  esse  facturos.  Iste  in  tabu] 
signat  signis  amioorum.  Iste  hominibus 
centibusque  injioi  catenas  Jubet.  Teniu 
pareates  propinqnique  miseromm  adolesofl 
In  Yen*,  v.  30.  40,  dec. 

•  Erat  ea  navis  plena  juventntis  fonnos 
argent!  fscti  atque  signati,  multa  cum  sU 
siqui  senes  aut  deformes  erant,  eos  in  hoa 
ducit,  qui  aliquid  forme,  ctatis,  artificiiq 
abducit  omnes,  nonnuUos  scrlbls  suls  fiU< 
distribuit  Symphoniaoos  homines  ssx  ouid 
Romam  munerl  mlslt,  &o.»Ib.  88,  &o. 
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iln  a}  otter  pneton  ued  to 
tte-,  ui  kBCwing  the  mmber  of  them  to  be 
pvd,mii  not  ke  aatiafled  with  tfae  few^old  and 
katft,  wiion  V^res  wOliDgly  ncrifioed  to  their 
iii^iMif  He  took  this  opportooitj,  therefore, 
Id  (far  the  daagecm  of  those  Romen  eitixens, 
ikaa  k  had  vnerved  for  sooh  an  occasion,  and 
MriraB|kto«t  toexeoation  as  a  part  of  the  pirati- 
alotv;  bat  to  pieveat  the  impcecationfl  and 
an^vlidi  dtizena  nted  to  make  of  their  being 
fettSoaaDf,  nd  to  hinder  their  being  known  alao 
i»  wf  otber  citizens  there  present,  he  produced 
tfenifl  with  their  beads  and  ikoes  so  muffled  up, 
tbttfaf  ooald  neither  be  heard  nor  seen,  and  in 
Ibt  end  nanner  destroyed  great  numbers  of 
BBoeait  Ben*.  Bat  to  finish  at  last  this  whole 
itor;  of  Tares:  after  he  had  Ured  many  years  in 
iusoible  exile,  forgotten  and  deserted  by  all  his 
iBoht  he  is  said  to  have  been  relieved  by  the 
gtstfOBity  of  Cioero^^;  yet  was  proscribed  and 
madatA  after  all  by  Muc  Antony,  foir  the  sake 
flfUifaie  stOoes  and  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he 
rdmd  to  part  with* :  happy  only,  as  Laetantins 
■^  before  his  deaUi,  to  have  seen  the  more 
^ephnUe  end  of  his  old  enemy  and  accuser, 
Geao*. 

BiA  neidier  the  condemnation  of  this  criminal, 
w  tk  eooceasions  already  made  by  the  senate, 
iQcable  to  pacify  the  discontents  of  the  people  : 
^  dasasded  still,  aa  loudly  as  ever,  the  restora- 
|i«a  of  ^  tribonician  power,  and  the  right  of 
]*&Btare  to  the  equestrian  order ;  till  after  various 
e^Ms  and  tomolts,  excited  annually  on  that 
■wwBt  by  the  tribunes,  they  were  gratified  this 
?v  ia  them  both ;  in  the  first  by  Pompey  the 
wsd,  B  the  second  by  L.  Gotta  tiie  pnetor^ 
Tk  tribvKs  were  strenuously  assisted  in  all  this 
^"S^  bj  J.  Caesar «,  and  as  strenuously  opposed 
^iKvho  wished  well  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
^:  forh)qg  experioice  had  shewn  that  they  had 
■2'  fc«n.  not  only  the  chief  disturbers  of  the 
Fttepaee,  by  the  abase  of  their  extravagant  power, 
■^  tk  eonstant  toob  of  all  the  ambitious,  who 
W  ay  designs  of  advancing  themselves  above  the 
2^:  far  by  corrupting  one  or  more  of  the  tribunes, 
*a4ftey  were  sure  to  effect  by  paying  their  full 
Pg»%  could  either  obtain  from  the  people 
•»w  they  wanted,  or  obstruct  at  least  whatever 
™i  be  attempted  against  them  t  so  that  this 
«*»»  generally  disliked  by  the  better  sort,  and 
P»B«8B^acion  of  no  good  intentions  in  Pompey ; 
^  to  remove  afl  jealousies  against  him  <m  this, 
*  lay  odier  account,  voluntuily  took  an  oath, 
^«&e  eipira^n  of  his  consulship  he  would 


J-toA^rrtMBlpwmvidltnemo— <innomnei,qt  moe 
^  ««c«mfnt.  ^uerenmt,  videre  cnpercnt,  Ac.  [In 
Jff.  T.  M.]  CmQ  maxlmos  numenu  deesaet,  torn  iste 
■■"■■heon,  qoM  donnnn  num  de  pfratis  abduxerat, 
■JJ*|ji»  eapftdTw  ItonisnoB,  qnos  In  earoerem  antea 
^^^  haqoe  alH  rfres  Ronuml  no  oognoacerentor, 
*™~  .A— ^•*' ^  pahim  atqua  necem 


"**[«»,  te.~Ib.  S8,  Ac. 

^WB  %  mnhftodiQe  dfcemnseonnn,  qui  ci^yftflms  In- 

/*"  *>  Pfaatefmi  captlTorumqm  ntimero  prodnoeban- 

I  airs.  **■■*»*••— n>.  «.    7  fianeo.  ri.  Snasor.  6. 

^^^■"^•^■t-^^xlT.?.  •  Lactan.  il.  4. 

^  J»  taagbaon  SyHa  aina  r©  nOiquerat.— YeU. 


^j-^—wwnaaMUi  tribunictepoteatatiseDfadaBtnie 


accept  no  public  command  or  government,  but 
content  himself  with  the  condition  of  a  private 
senator*. 

Plutareh  speaks  of  this  act  as  the  effect  of 
Pompey's  gratitude  to  the  people  for  the  extraor- 
dinary honours  which  tihey  had  heaped  upon  him : 
but  Cioero  makes  the  best  excwe  for  it  after 
Pompey's  death,  which  the  thing  itsdf  would  bear, 
by  observing  that  a  statesman  must  always  con- 
sider mot  only  what  is  best,  but  what  is  necessary 
to  the  times ;  that  Pompey  well  knew  the  impatience 
of  the  peo|de ;  and  that  they  would  not  bear  the 
loss  of  the  tribunidan  power  much  longer ;  and  it 
was  the  part,  therefore,  of  a  good  citizen  not  to 
leave  to  a  bad  one  the  credit  of  doing  what  was  too 
p<^mhr  to  be  withstood'.  But  whatever  were 
Pompey's  views  in  the  restitution  of  this  power, 
whether  he  wanted  the  skill  or  the  iaelination  to 
apply  it  to  any  bad  purpose,  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  cause  to  repent  of  it  afterwards,  when  Csesar, 
who  had  a  better  head  with  a  worse  heart,  took  the 
advantage  of  it  to  his  ruin  f  and  by  the  help  of  the 
tribunes  vras  supplied  both  with  the  power  and  tho 
pretext  for  overturning  the  republic'. 

As  to  the  other  (Uspute,  about  restoifng  the 
right  of  judging  to  the  knights,  it  was  thoi^t  the 
best  way  of  correcting  the  insolence  of  the  nobles, 
to  subject  them  to  the  judicature  of  an  inferior 
order,  who,  from  a  natural  jealousy  and  envy 
towards  them,  would  be  sure  to  punish  their 
oppressions  with  proper  severity.  It  was  ended 
however  at  last  by  a  compromise,  and  a  new  law 
was  prepared  by  common  consent,  to  vest  this 
power  jointly  in  the  senators  and  the  knights; 
from  each  of  which  orders  a  certain  number  was  to 
be  drawn  annually  by  lot,  to  sit  in  judgment  together 
with  the  praetor  upon  all  causes^. 

Bat  for  the  more  effectual  cure  of  that  general 
license  and  corruption  of  morals,  which  had  in- 
fected all  orders,  another  remedy  was  also  provided 
this  year,  an  election  of  censors :  it  ought  regulariy 
to  have  been  made  every  five  years,  but  hi2l  now 
been  intermitted  from  the  time  of  SyUa  for  about 
seventeen.  These  censors  were  the  guardians  of 
the  discipline  and  manners  of  the  cityS  and  had  a 
power  to  punish  vice  and  immorality  by  some  mark 
of  infamy  in  all  ranks  of  men,  from  the  highest 
to  tho  lowest.  The  persons  now  chosen  were 
L.  Gellius  and  Cn.  Lentulus ;  both  of  diem  men-^ 
tioned  by  Cicero  as  his  particular  acquaintance, 
and  the  last  as  his  intimate  friend^.  Their  authority, 
after  so  long  an  intermission,  was  exercised  with 
that  severity  which  the  libertinism  of  the  times 
required ;  for  they  expelled  above  sixty-four  from 
the  senate  for  notorious  immoralities,  the  greatest 
part  for  the  detestable  practice  of  taking  money  for 

e  Qui  cum  consul  laodabiliter  JuiBstet,  se  in  nullam 
provindam  ex  eo  magiatratu  iturum.— Tell.  Pat.  il.  ai. 

'DeLegfb.S.  11. 

'  'Ore  9ii  itol  /Uktara  rf  UofjomT^  firr9fi4>agr^  rh^ 
hlfiO^X^ — ^Kcrycry^i  ai$is  .iwlrh  ^x<u«^  Ap- 
piaa.  ti.  p.  44ff. 

^  Per  idem  tempos  Ck>tta  judicandt  manna,  quod  C. 
Oraoohus  ereptom  aenatai,  ad  Equitea,  Sylla  ab  Ulia  ad 
aenatum  transtulerat,  cqualiter  Intor  uoromque  ordinem 
partltuaaat.— VeU.  Pat.  U.  3S. 

>  To  M  inwfeotua  moribua,  maglster  vttaria  diaciplinw 
ao  severitatls.— Pro  Cluoitio,  46. 

^  Nam  mihl  cum  ambobns  est  amlcitia :  cum  altero 
vero,  magnoauaaa  at  aumma  aaeeaaitttdo.— Pro  CInentio, 
42. 
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jndgiog  caues^  and  mmong  them  C.  Antoniusr 
the  unde  of  tiie  triomTir ;  subscribing  their  reasons 
for  it,  that  he  had  plundered  the  allies,  declined 
a  trial,  mortgaged  his  lands>  and  was  not  master  of 
his  estate*:  yet  this  very  Antonius  was  elected 
edile  and  prstor  soon  aftier  in  his  proper  course, 
and  within  six  years  advanced  to  the  consulship  : 
which  confirms  what  Cicero  says  of  this  censonan 
animadversion,  that  it  was  become  merely  nominal, 
and  had  no  other  effect  than  of  putting  a  man  to 
the  blush". 

From  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  Cicero  entered 
upon  the  Kdileship,  and  in  one  of  his  speeches  gives 
us  a  short  account  of  the  duty  of  it :  "I  am  now 
chosen  Kdile,  says  he,  and  am  sensible  of  what  is 
committed  to  me  by  the  Roman  people :  I  am  to 
exhibit  with  the  greatest  solemnity  the  most  sacred 
sports  to  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera ;  am  to  appease 
and  conciliate  the  mother  Flora  to  the  people  and 
city  of  Rome,  by  the  celebration  of  the  public 
games;  am  to  furnish  out  those  ancient  shows, 
the  first  which  were  called  Roman,  with  all  pos- 
sible dignity  and  religion,  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Minerva ;  am  to  take  care  also  of  aU  the 
sacred  edifices,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  city,  &c<* " 
The  people  were  passionately  fond  of  all  these 
games  and  diversions;  and  tiie  public  allowance 
for  them  being  but  small,  according  to  the  frugality 
of  the  old  republic,  the  cdiles  supplied  the  rest  at 
their  own  cost,  and  were  often  ruined  by  it  For 
every  part  of  the  empire  was  ransacked  for  what 
was  rare  and  curious,  to  adorn  the  splendour  of 
their  shows :  the  Forum,  in  which  they  were  ex- 
hibited, was  usually  beautified  with  porticoes  built 
for  the  purpose,  and  filled  with  the  choicest  statues 
and  pictures  which  Rome  and  Italy  afforded. 
Cicero  reproaches  Appius  for  draining  Greece  and 
the  islands  of  all  their  furniture  of  this  kind  for 
the  ornament  of  his  Bdileship' :  and  Verres  is  said 
to  have  supplied  his  friends,  Hortensius  and  Me- 
tellnsy  with  all  the  fine  statues  of  which  he  had 
plundered  the  provinces  *. 

Several  of  the  greatest  men  of  Cicero's  time 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  an  extraordinary 
expense  and  magnificence  in  this  msgistracy ;  Lu- 
cullus,  Scaurus,  Lentulus,  Uortensius%  and  C. 
Antonius ;  who,  though  expelled  so  lately  from 
the  senate,  entertain^  the  city  this  year  with 
■tage-plays,  whose  scenes  were  covered  with  silver; 
in  which  he  was  followed  afterwards  by  Murena* : 

1  Qoos  aotem  duo  oenaoret,  oUritdmi  viri  furti  et  oap- 
tarum  peooniamm  nomine  notaverunt  t  U  non  modo  in 
temUum  redienint,  wd  etiam  illamm  ipaarum  remm 
JudidU  alMoluU  sant.— Pro  Clu«nt.4S;  it.PIgli.  Annal. 
ad  A.  U.  083.         B  Afconiot  in  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cand. 

■  Cenaoria  judicium  nihil  fiare  damnato  affert  pneter 
Tuborem.  Itaque  quod  omnia  ea  judlcaiio  venatnr  tan* 
tammodo  in  nomine»  animadraraio  ilia  ign<nninia  dicta 
«st^-Fra«m«ot.  e  lib.  iv.  Do  Repub.  ex  Nonio. 

o  In  V«rr.  v.  14. 

r  OnmiA  tifna,  tabnlas,  oniamtntornm  qnod  superfnlt 
la  faniikt  oommunibus  loda,  tota  e  Oraoia  atque  inaolia 
omniboa,  honoris  populi  Romani  causa,  deportavlt.~Pro 
Dom.  ad  Pont.  43. 

4  Asooniua.  '  Do  Offlo.  U.  16. 

■  Ego  qui  trinoa  Indos  adilis  feoeram,  tamcn  Antonil 
ludla  oommorebar.  Tibi,  qui  casu  nuUoa  feoeias,  nihil 
bujua  istam  ipaam.  quam  tu  irrides,  aigcnteam  sosnam 
advsnaUm  pntas?— Pro  Mnran.  80. 

,  Mox,  quod  etiam  in  munioipiia  imitantnr,  C.  Antonina 
Ipdos  ioana  argntaa  fecit  i  item  L.  IIurena.~Plin.  Hist. 
Kat  xzxtiL  & 


yet  J.  CKsar  outdid  them  all :  and  i; 
exhibited  for  his  father's  funeral,  mad 
ftimiture  of  the  theatre  of  solid  silver, 
beasts  were  then  firat  seen  to  tread  on  1 
but  the  excess  of  his  expense  was  but  ii 
to  the  excess  of  his  ambition ;  for  tl 
only  purchasing  the  consulship,  he  i 
Cicero  took  the  middle  way,  and  obser 
which  he  prescribed  afterwards  to  his 
expense  agreeable  to  his  circumstanc 
neither  to  hurt  his  character  by  a  son 
lity,  nor  his  fortunes  by  a  vain  osl 
magnificence;  since  the  one,  by  mail 
odious,  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  c 
the  other,  by  making  him  necessitoui 
under  the  temptation  of  doing  ill :  thus 
by  declining  the  Kdileship  Uirough  fir 
the  consulship':  and  Caesar,  by  his 
was  forced  to  repair  his  own  ruin  by 
republic. 

But  Cicero's  popularity  was  built 
solid  foundation,  the  affection  of  his  cit 
a  sense  of  his  merit  and  serrices  ;  yet, 
ance  with  the  custom  and  humour  of 
furnished  the  three  solemn  shows  above 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people : 
which  he  calls  little,  in  respect  to  th 
nours  which  he  had  received  from  tl 
Sicilians,  during  his  Bdileship,  gave  h 
proofs  of  their  gratitude,  by  supplying, 
with  all  manner  of  provisions  which 
afforded,  for  the  use  ot  his  table  and 
feasts,  which  he  was  obliged  to  prov 
magistracy:  but  instead  of  making  i 
advantage  of  their  liberality,  he  applie 
to  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  and  by  the 
extraordinary  supply  contrived  to  redu 
of  victuals  in  the  markets.* 

Hortensius  was  one  of  the  consuls  o 
which  produced  nothing  memorable  bi 
cation  of  the  Capitol  by  Q.  Lutatiua  C 
had  been  burnt  down  in  Sylla's  time, 
took  the  care  of  rebuilding  it^  but  did 
see  it  finished,  which  he  lamented 
illness,  as  the  only  thing  wanting  to  c 
felicity  ■.  By  his  death  that  charge  fell 
as  being  consul  at  the  time,  who  dedic 
summer  with  great  pomp  and  solemni 
the  honour  to  have  his  name  inscril 
firont»». 

On  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  hi 


<  Cnar,  qui  poetea  dictator  fuie,  primus 
mnnere  patria  funebri,  onmi  apparatu  an 
usus  eat.  fnasque  argeotels  vada  Inoedere 
visum.— Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  zxxiU.  3. 

«  Quare  si  postulatur  a  popnlo-^Mleadu 
pro  f acttltatibua ;  noa  ipsi  ut  iB0imaB.~De  O 

"tlbid. 

7  Nam  pro  amplitadine  hooorom,  quoa  o 
giis  adepti  snmna,  sane  eziguns  sumtns  cdl 
lb.  33.  s  Plntaroh.  ii 

•  Hoc  tamen  fslicitati  su*  defnlsse  oonfe 
Capitolium  non  dedicaTisset.— Plin.  Hist  N 

Curam  victor  Sylla  snsoeplt,  neque  tam« 
hoc  unum  felldtatl  negatum.— Tacit.  Hist.  I 

^  The  following  Insoriptiin  was  fdnnd  ii 
the  Capitol,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
which  Catulus  put  up;  whero  it  nmainei 
ssgrs,  to  the  time  of  ViteUins^Ib. 

Q.  LVTATIVS  O.  P.    Q.  N.  CATVLV 

SVBSTRYCnONEM.  ET  TABVLARIV] 
FAOIVNPYM.  O'RAV, 
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hut  iitrodDced  fome  nuttanoes  of  luxury  not 
bon  bdbre  in  Rome,  of  corering  the  area,  in 
irkkbfte  people  sat,  with  a  purple  veil,  imitating 
tk  (Am  of  the  sky,  and  defending  from  the  in- 
jarid  tf  it;  isd  of  gilding  the  tiles  of  this  noble 
bbrie,  wliidi  were  made  of  copper :  for  though 
tke  cdiap  of  tefflples  had  before  been  sometimes 
|ik,  jct  tbis  wu  the  first  use  of  gold  on  the  out- 
sdbef  aaj  boBdmg^  Thus  the  Capitol,  like  all 
■aestitrectaies,  rose  the  more  beautiM  from  its 
ini;  wkich  gire  Cicero  an  opportunity  ofpaying 
tpvtieahr  compliment  to  Catulus  in  Verres's 
;lmL  vboe  be  was  one  of  the  judges :  for  Verres 
jkiing  intieroepted,  as  it  ia  said  above,  the  rich 
«B£atick  of  king  Antiochus,  which  was  designed 
^tke  Cqiitol>  Cicero,  after  he  had  charged  him 
JA&  it,  tikes  oecasion  to  say,  **  I  address  myself 
pot  to  ysa,  Catulus,  for  I  am  speaking  of  your 
Mbkiad  bcaatifal  monument :  it  is  your  part  to 
*«v  bdC  ooly  the  sereri^  of  a  judge,  but  the 
BBflitj  of  an  accuser.  Your  honour  is  united 
1^  ^  of  tldi  temple,  and,  by  the  favour  of  the 
Mice  lad  people  of  Rome,  your  name  is  conse- 
Med  wi&  it  to  an  posterity :  it  must  be  your 
^  tiba«&ie  that  the  Capitol,  as  it  is  now  re- 
^  '  splendidly,   may  be  furnished  also 

fii^  than  it  was  before ;  as  if  the  fire  had 
<m  purpose  from  heaven,  not  to  destroy 
tsfle  of  Jupiter,  but  to  require  from  us  one 
ftd^aiag  nd  magnificent  than  the  former'.'* 
ijjto  year  Cicero  is  supposed  to  have  defended 
vmtas  ind  Ccdna.  Fonteins  had  been  praetor 
p[feKpbopese  Oaul  for  three  years,  and  was 
p>*v^  accused  by  the  people  of  the  province, 
pd  oae  of  dkeir  princes,  Induciomarus,  of  great 
■VF^Mo  aad  exactions  in  his  government,  and 
Hf^ofly  of  imponng  an  arbitrary  tax  on  the 
^wtitieB  of  their  wines.  There  were  two  hear- 
V  m  the  erase,  yet  but  one  speech  of  Cicero's 
I,  and  that  so  imperfect,  that  we  can 


^u.    : suspect „., 

■»«  pons  are  diiefly  employed  in  exdtmg  an 
Ma  to  the  accuaers,  and  a  compassion  to  the 
^^  For,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  wit- 
2^  ^  represents  the  whole  nation,  "  as  a 
■■ka, ifflpious,  faithless  people;  natural  ene- 
^.to  ill  religkmy  without  any  notion  of  the 
*^  of  an  oath,  and  polluting  the  altars  of 
^  fodg  with  huinan  sacrifices :  and  what  faith, 
ypety/'nyghe^  "  can  you  Imagine  to  be  in 

*^prfaraBomiilii]n  iOTcnit  <^  Catnlug,  cum  Capi- 
ta 4i0caret— Plln.  xix.  i.  Cam  soa  etas  varle  de 
M^cxMtiottTwftt,  qood  tagohw  cnasCapitoUi  inau- 
MpnaaL^b.zzziii.3.  Though  Pliny  calls Catolua 
■fatiaveaioraf  thcaopoiple  Tefla.  yet  Lucretius,  who, 
Jj»«4to,  Aei  Id  this  y«ftr,  or.  aa  otiiert  more  pro- 
y'****  tixtam  jmn  after,  apeaks  of  them  aa  of 
^^  wt  in  aa  tka  tbaatrea. 
t^ilaHi  at  quondam  magnis  intenta  thaatris. 
_  Lib.  vL  108. 

°  J^loJKlaBt  Id  lotea,  rnaaaqoe  vela, 
Blnagfatt,  com  magnia  intenta  tbeatria, 
ftraiiai  ndgsu,  trahcaque  trementia  flutant. 

Lib.  It.  73. 
^^•■^•'wri  the  whole  Formn  with  them,  and  the 
^]^>nn  the  ampbitheatrea,  hi  aU  their  ahows  of 
•7*n  ttd  other  aporta.-Dio.  xllii. 
^  ^«T.  It.  a.  e  Pro  Fonteto,  5. 


those,  who  think  that  the  gods  are  to  be  appeased 
by  cruelty  and  human  blo(xi'.'"  And  to  raise  at 
last  the  pity  of  the  judges,  he  urges  in  a  pathetic 
peroration  the  intercession  and  tears  of  Fonteius' 
sister,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  was  then 
present ;  opposing  the  piety  and  prayers  of  this 
holy  suppliant,  to  the  barbarity  and  peijuries  of 
the  impious  Gauls ;  and  admonishing  the  bench  of 
the  danger  and  arrogance  of  slighting  the  suit  of 
one,  whose  petitions,  if  the  gods  should  reject, 
they  themselves  must  be  all  undone,  &c. ' 

The  cause  of  Csccina  was  about  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  a  private  estate,  which  depended  on  a 
subtle  point  of  law  ^,  arising  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prvtor's  interdict :  it  shows,  however, 
his  exact  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  civil  law,  and 
that  his  public  character  and  employment  gave  no 
interruption  to  his   usual  diligence  in  pleading 


After  the  expiration  of  his  aedOeship  he  lost  his 
cousin  Lucius  Cicero,  the  late  companion  of  his 
journey  to  Sicily ;  whose  death  he  laments  with  all 
the  marks  of  a  tender  affection,  in  the  following 
letter  to  Atticus. 

'*  You,  who  of  all  men  know  me  the  best,  will 
easily  conceive  how  much  I  have  been  afflicted,  and 
what  a  loss  I  have  sustained  both  in  my  public  and 
domestic  life :  for  in  him  I  had  everything  which 
could  be  agreeable  to  a  man,  from  the  obligmg  tem- 
per and  behaviour  of  another.  I  make  no  doubt, 
therefore,  but  that  you  also  are  affected  with  it,  not 
only  for  the  ahare  which  you  bear  in  my  grief,  but 
for  vour  own  loss  of  a  relation  and  a  friend,  accom- 
plished with  every  virtue ;  who  loved  you,  as  well 
from  his  own  inclmation,  as  from  what  he  used  to 
hear  of  you  from  me,"  &c.* 

What  made  hu  kinsman's  death  the  more  unlucky 
to  him  at  this  juncture,  was  the  want  of  his  help  in 
making  interest  for  the  praetorship,  for  which  he 
now  offered  himself  a  candidate,  after  the  usual 
interval  of  two  years ^,  from  the  time  of  his  being 
chosen  aedile :  but  the  dty  was  in  such  a  ferment 
all  this  summer,  that  there  was  like  to  be  no  elec' 
tion  at  all :  the  occasion  of  it  arose  from  the  publi- 
cation of  some  new  kws,  which  were  utterly  disliked 
and  fiercely  opposed  by  the  senate.  The  first  of 
them  was  proposed  in  favour  of  Pompey,  by  A. 
Gabinius,  one  of  Uie  tribunes,  as  a  testunony  of 
their  gratitude,  and  the  first  fruits,  as  it  were,  of 
that  power  which  he  had  restored  to  them.  It  was 
to  grant  him  an  extraordinarv  commission  for  quell, 
ing  the  pirates,  who  infested  the  coasts  and  navi- 
gation of  the  Mediterranean » to  the  disgrace  of  the 
empire,  and  the  ruin  of  all  commerce' ;  by  which 
an  absolute  command  was  conferred  upon  him 
through  an  the  provinces  bordering  on  that  sea,  as 
far  as  fifty  miles  within  land,  lliese  pirates  were 
grown  so  strong,  and  so  audacious,  that  they  had 
taken  several  E^man  magistrates  and  ambassadors 
prisoners,  made  some  successful  descents  on  Italy 
Itself,  and  burnt  the  navy  of  Rome  in  the  very  port 


t  Pro  Fontelo,  10.  f  Ibid.  17. 

^  Tota  mlhi  caoaa  pro  C«oln&,  do  verbia  interdlcti  fult : 
rea  involutaa  definiendo  ezpIioaYimus.— Orator.  89. 

t  Ad  Attlo.  1. 

k  Ut  ai  adilia  foiaaea,  post  biennlum  tuoa  annua  eaaet 
— Ep.  Fam.  z.  25. 

I  Quia  naTfgavit,  qui  non  ae  aut  mortis  aut  aervituti^ 
perioolo  oommitteret,  cum  ant  hieme  aut  refwto  priMlu' 
num  mari  navigaret  ?— Pro  Lege  Manil.  U. 
D 
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of  Ostta**.  Yet  the  mat  of  a  power  so  exorbitant 
and  unknown  to  the  laws  was  strenuoosly  opposed 
by  Catulns,  Hortensins,  and  all  the  other  chiefs  of 
the  senate,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  nor 
fit  to  be  entrustai  to  any  single  person:  they 
alleged,  '*  That  these  unusual  grants  were  the  cause 
of  idl  the  misery  that  the  republic  had  suffered  from 
the  proscriptions  of  Marios  and  Sylla,  who,  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  extraordinary  commands, 
were  made  too  great  to  be  controlled  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  laws ;  that  though  the  same  abuse  of 
power  was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  Pompey, 
yet  the  thing  itself  was  pernicious,  and  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  Rome ;  that  the  equality  of  a 
democracy  required,  that  the  public  honours  should 
be  shared  alike  by  all  who  were  worthy  of  them ; 
that  there  was  no  other  way  to  make  men  worthy, 
and  to  furnish  the  city  with  a  number  and  choice 
of  experienced  commanders :  and  if,  as  it  was  said 
by  some,  there  were  really  none  at  that  time  fit  to 
command  but  Pompey,  the  true  reason  was,  because 
they  would  suffer  none  to  command  but  Pompey"." 
All  the  friends  of  Lucullus  were  particularly  active 
in  the  opposition ;  apprehending,  that  this  new 
commission  would  encroach  upon  his  province  and 
command  in  the  Mithridatic  war :  so  that  Gabinius, 
to  turn  the  popular  clamour  on  that  side,  got  a  plan 
of  the  magnificent  palace,  which  Lucullus  was  build- 
ing, painted  upon  a  banner,  and  carried  about  the 
streets  by  his  mob ;  to  intimate,  that  he  was  making 
all  that  expense  out  of  the  sp<Hls  of  the  republics 
Catulus,  in  speaking  to  the  people  against  this 
law,  demanded  of  them,  if  everything  must  needs 
be  committed  to  Pompey,  what  they  would  do  if 
any  accident  should  beftiU  him  ?  Upon  which,  as 
Cicero  says,  he  reaped  the  just  fruit  of  his  virtue, 
when  they  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  their 
dependencewould  then  be  upon  him'.  Pompey  him- 
self, who  was  naturally  a  great  dissembler,  affected 
not  only  an  indifference,  but  a  dislike  to  the 
employment,  and  begged  of  the  people  to  confer 
it  on  somebody  else ;  and,  after  all  the  fatigues 
which  he  had  undergone  in  their  service,  to  give 
him  leave  to  retire  to  the  care  of  his  domestic 
affairs,  and  spare  him  the  trouble  and  odium  of  so 
invidious  a  commission^  But  this  seeming  self- 
denial  gave  a  handle  only  to  his  friends  to  extol  his 
modesty  and  integrity  the  more  effectually ;  and, 
since  there  had  b^  a  precedent  for  the  law  a  few 
years  before,  in  favour  of  a  man  much  inferior  both 
in  merit  and  interest,  M.  Antonius^,  it  was  carried 

■  Qui  ad  VM  ab  exteris  natfonlboi  vcnirent,  qaerar, 
com  legati  popnll  Romani  redempti  sliit?  Meroatoribus 
tntom  mare  non  taimb  dioam,  com  doodcdm  Mottres  in 
potettatem  pr»danam  porenerint  ?— Quid  «go  Ostienas 
inoommodom,  atqoe  Ulam  labem  et  ignominiam  relpub- 
1km  qoerar,  cum  prope  inqiectantibut  vobis»  daasis  ea, 
cni  oonaol  populi  Romani  pnepositos  e«et,  a  pradonibua 
oapta  atque  oppreua  esl  ?— Pro  Lege  Man.  12. 

"  Dio,  1.  xxxvL  p.  15. 

o  Togorium  at  Jam  videatur  eeee  ilia  villa,  qoam  ipse 
tribunue  plebis  pictam  olim  In  oondonibus  expUoabat, 
quo  fortiaslraum  ao  lummnm  drem— in  invidiam  vooaret 
-Pro  Sext.  43, 

P  Qui  omn  ex  vobit  qucreret.  si  in  uio  Gn.  Pompeio 
omnia  poDwetia,  ai  quid  eo  factum  eseet,  in  quo  spem 
eaBetifl  habitnri  ?— Ceplt  magnum  suae  virtutia  fruotum, 
cum  omnea  una  prope  vooa,  in  eo  Ipoo  voa  gpma  habituros 
eaee  dixistia.--Pro  Lege  Man.  SO. 

4  Dio,  L  xxxtI.  p.  11. 

'  Bed  Idem  hoo  ante  biennium  in  M.  Antonii  pnetura 
deoretnm.-Vell.  Pat  iL  31. 


against  the  united  authority  of  all  tl 
but  with  the  general  inclination  o 
when,  from  the  greatest  scarcity 
which  had  been  known  for  a  long 
the  credit  of  Pompey's  name  sunk  Si 
at  once,  as  if  ploity  had  been  actv 
But,  though  the  senate  could  not  b 
yet  they  had  their  revenge  on  Gabin 
of  it,  by  preventing  his  being  chosei 
pey's  lieutenants,  which  was  what  ht 
at,  and  what  Pompey  himself  solii 
Pompey  probably  ntade  him  amends 
other  way ;  since,  as  Cicero  says,  he 
sitous  at  this  time,  and  so  profliga 
had  not  carried  his  law,  he  must  hav 
himself*.  Pompey  had  a  fleet  oi 
sail  allowed  for  this  expedition,  wi 
lieutenants  chosen  out  of  the  sena 
distributed  so  skilfully  through  th 
tions  of  the  Mediterranean,  Uiat  ic 
days  he  drove  the  pirates  out  of  a 
holes,  and  in  four  months  put  an  en 
war :  for  he  did  not  prepare  for  it 
winter,  set  out  upon  it  in  the  begini 
and  finished  it  in  the  middle  of  sun 
A  second  law  was  published  by  L 
assignment  of  distinct  seats  in  the 
equestrian  order,  who  used  before 
cQously  with  the  populace :  but  by 
teen  rows  of  benches,  next  to  those  c 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  their  use 
secured  to  them,  as  Cicero  says,  hot 
and  their  pleasure*.  The  senate  obt 
privilege  of  separate  seats  about  a 
before,  in  the  consulship  of  Scipio  A( 
highly  disgusted  the  people,  and 
says  Livy,  as  all  innovations  are  apt 
debate  and  censure ;  for  many  of 
condemned  all  such  distinctions  in 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace :  and 
afterwards  repented,  and  blamed  h 
fering  its  Otho*s  law,  we  may  ima 
greater  offence,  aa  it  was  a  greatei 
people,  to  be  removed  yet  farther  fi 
things  they  were  fondest  of,  the  sig; 
shows :  it  was  carried  however  by  t 

■  Quo  die  a  vobia  maritimo  beUo  prci 
rator.  tanta  repente  vilitas  annonae  ex 
oaritate  rei  frumentaris  oonaecuta  est,  u 
ot  nomine,  quantum  vix  ex  aumma  u 
diutuma  pax  effioere  potuiaaet.— Pro  Le^ 

<  Ne  tegaretur  A.  Oablniua  Cn.  Pom; 
poatnlanti.— lb.  19. 

«  Nisi  rogationem  de  piratloo  bello  I 
egeatate  ao  Improbitate  ooactua  piratical 
Poat  redit  in  Senat.  5. 

»  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

7  Ipae  autem,  ut  a  Bnmdiaio  profectn 
quagealmo  die  totam  ad  iraperinm  popi 
ciam  a^fnnxit— itatantum  bellum— Cn.  P 
hieme  appararlt,  ineunte  vere  aoaoeplt,  x 
fecit.— Pro  Lege  Man.  12. 

*  L.  Otho,  vir  forUa,  mena  seeeaaarint 
reatituit  non  aolum  dignitatem,  aedetia 
Pro  Mur.  19. 

•  P.  Africanua  Ole  superior,  nt  dioiti 
aaplentiaaimla  hominibua,  qui  tomeranl 
aeipao  a«pe  accnaatua  eat,  quod  cum  con 
eaaet  tum  primnm  a  populari  oonaeaau  sc 
aeparari.— Pro  Oomd.  1.  Fragment,  e: 
I.  xxxJT.  54.3  Ea  rea  avertit  vulgi  anir 
Scipionia  vohementer  quaaaavit.— -Val.  M 
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the  tribue,  mdA  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
dtfoe  friten,  as  an  act  very  memorable**,  and 
vlAade  DDcfa  noise  in  its  time. 

C.  Cvaetios  also,  anotiier  tribune,  was  pushing 

ftamri  I  tiurd  law,  of  a  graver  kind,  to  prohibit 

brikrfia  elections  by  the  sanction  of  the  severest 

pmida:  the  rigour  of  it  highly  displeased  the 

■■ie,  vboie  warm  opposition  raised  great  dis- 

,    «ien  IB  the  eity ;  so  that  all  other  business  was 

'   iiuimited,  the  dections  of  magistrates  adjoomcd, 

nd  tlis  cansols  forced  to  have  a  guard.    The 

;  matter  hovever  was  compounded,  by  moderating 

I  At  severity  of  the  penalties  in  a  new  law  offered 

I  If  tks  ceuds,  which  was  accepted  by  Cornelius, 

I  mimteitA  in  proper  form  under  the  title  of  the 

i  0rip«aian  law,  from  the  name  of  the  consul  C. 

I  CUIpniis  Rso*.    Cicero  speaks  of  it  still  as 

I  ^preasly  drawn' ;  for  besides  a  pecuniary  fine,  it 

miersd  tke  guilty  incapable  of  any  public  office  or 

ta  the  senate.  This  Cornelius  seems  to  hsve 
a  brave  and  honest  tribune,  though  somewhat 
Itofisve  sod  impetuous  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
fte  citinos :  he  published  another  law,  to  prohibit 
ttf  Bin's  being  absolved  from  the  obligation  of 
Ae  bn,  except  by  the  authority  of  the  people ; 
lAaek,  tkmgfa  a  part  of  the  old  constitution,  had 
iiKt  hem  usurped  by  the  senate,  who  dispensed 
IB  the  laws  by  their  ovm  decrees,  and  those  often 
Wit  dtwdfftiucly,  when  a  few  only  were  privy  to 
Ask  The  senate  being  resolved  not  to  part  with 
•  valaaUe  a  privilege,  prevailed  with  another 
lAae  to  inhibit  the  publication  of  it,  when  it 
Mr  to  be  read ;  upon  which  Cornelius  took  the 
Ink  fron  the  derk,  and  read  it  himself.  This 
IM  iiT^vIar,  and  much  inveighed  against,  as  a 
of  die  rights  of  the  tribunate ;  so  that 
was  OQce  more  forced  to  compound  tbe 
by  a  mildo'  law,  forbidding  the  senate  to 
mj  sadi  decrees,  unless  when  two  hundred 
were  present*.    These  disturbances  how- 

C9  proved  the  occasion  of  an  unexpected  honour 
CkepD,  by  giving  him  a  more  ample  and  public 
tiiBOBy  of  the  people's  affection ;  for  in  three 
Vbeal  assemblies  convened  for  the  choice  of 
pters,  two  of  which  were  dissolved  without  effect, 
■i«  dedared  every  time  the  first  prstor,  by  the 

A^  of  all  the  centuries'. 

1W  pctor  was  a  m^pstrate  next  in  dignity  to 
jiisnasab,  created  originally  as  a  colleague  or 

'  Cast  to  than  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
to  s^»ply  their  place  also  in  absence'.  At 
fnt  there  was  bat  one ;  but  as  the  dominion  and 
iKnaf  the  republic  increased,  so  the  number  of 
jN^  was  gradually  enlarged  from  one  to  eight. 
B^  mtn  dioeen,  not  as  the  inferior  magistrates, 
^  ^  y«^  voting  in  their  tribes,  but  in  their 
fMsries,  as  the  consuls  and  censora  also  were. 
•Ihs  first  method,  the  majority  of  votes  in  each 
M^terauned  the  general  vote  of  the  tribe,  and 


* ndfliboMqaa  magnns  hi  prtasia  Eqoos 

OffccM  oQotcBpto  aedec Hob.  Ep.  Iv.  15. 

Bi  MMtaai  vano.  qnl  noa  diatiiizit,  Otboni. 

Jov.  iil.  IBO. 

*  fcSeaim  Kvcrfarime  ferfptaCalpnmia.— Pro  Mur.  93. 
^  tenil  BivuflMitt.— Pro  Comelio. 
'9m  am  pnptar  dllatiooem  ccunltiorum  ter  prwtor 
^^a  ^ntaite  eaaetii  renrnitfatwa  som.— Pro  Lege 


a  majority  of  tribes  determined  the  election,  in 
which  the  meanest  citizen  had  as  good  a  vote  as 
the  best :  but  in  the  second  the  bdance  of  power 
vras  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  better  sort,  by  a 
wise  contrivance  of  one  of  their  kings,  Servius 
Tullius;  who  dirided  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens 
into  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  accord- 
ing to  a  census  or  valuation  of  their  estates ;  and 
then  reduced  these  centuries  into  six  dasses 
according  to  the  same  rule,  assigning  to  the  first 
or  richest  class  ninety-seven  of  these  centuries,  or 
a  majority  of  the  whole  nnmber:  so  that  if  the 
centuries  of  the  first  class  agreed,  the  affair  was 
over,  and  the  votes  of  all  the  rest  insignificant^. 

The  business  of  the  praetors  was  to  preside  and 
judge  in  all  causes,  especially  of  a  pubUo  or  crimi- 
nal kind,  where  their  several  jurisdictions  were 
assigned  to  them  by  lot*;  and  it  fell  to  Cicero's 
to  sit  upon  actions  of  extortion  and  rapine,  brought 
against  magistrates  and  governors  of  provinces^; 
in  which,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had  acted  as  an 
accuser,  sat  as  a  judge,  and  presided  as  prsetor*. 
In  this  office  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  of  in< 
tegrity  by  the  condemnation  of  Licinius  Macer,  a 
person  of  prsetorian  dignity  and  great  doquence ; 
who  would  have  made  an  eminent  figure  at  the  bar, 
if  his  abilities  had  not  been  sullied  by  the  infamy 
of  a  ridous  life".  "  This  man,"  as  Plutaroh  relates 
it,  **  depending  npon  his  interest,  ani  the  influence 
of  Crassus,  who  supported  him  with  all  his  power, 
was  so  confident  of  being  acquitted,  that  without 
waiting  for  sentence,  he  went  home  to  dress  him- 
self, imd,  as  if  already  absolved,  was  returning 
towards  tiie  court  in  a  white  gown ;  but  bdng  met 
on  his  way  by  Crassus,  and  informed  that  he  was 
condenmed  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  bench, 
he  took  his  bed,  and  died  immc^atdy."  The 
story  is  told  differentiy  by  other  writers :  **  That 
Macer  was  actually  in  the  court  expecting  the 
issue ;  but  perceiring  Cicero  ready  to  give  judg- 
ment against  him,  he  sent  one  to  let  him  know 
that  he  was  dead,  and  stopping  his  breath  at  the 
same  time  with  a  handkerchief,  instantly  expired ; 
so  that  Cicero  did  not  proceed  to  sentence,  by 
which  Macer' s  estate  was  saved  to  his  son  Licinius 
Calvus,  an  orator  afterwards  of  the  first  merit  and 
eminence"."  But  from  Cicero*s  own  account  it 
appears,  that  after  treating  Macer  in  the  trial  with 
great  candour  and  equity,  he  actually  condemned 
him,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  people ; 
and  did  himself  much  more  honour  and  service  by 
it,  than  he  could  have  reaped,  he  says,  by  Macer's 
friendship  and  interest,  if  he  had  acquitted  him<*. 

Manilius,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  no  sooner 
entered  into  his  office,  than  he  raised  a  fresh  dis- 
turbance in  the  city,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  law 

k  Prom  this  dtrlaion  of  the  people  into  dasies,  the  word 
claiHealt  which  wo  now  apply  to  wrtters  of  the  flnt  rank, 
is  derived:  for  it  rfgnifled  originally  persons  of  th*  first 
ekus,  all  the  rest  being  styled  inOra  eUutem^AvL  Qeil. 
vU.  18.  *  In  Verr.  Act.  i.  8. 

^  Postulatur  apod  me  piatorem  primum  de  peooniis 
repetondis.— Pro  ComeL  1.  fragm. 

1  AccnsaTi  de  peoimiis  repetundis.  Judex  aadi»  (retor 
qucdvi.  fto.— Pro  Rabir.  Poet.  4. 

m  Brutus,  359.        "  Plutarch,  in  Ck>. ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  19. 

o  Nos  hlo  inoredibili  ao  singulari  populi  volnntate  de 
C.  Macro  tranaegimas :  oui  cum  aequi  f uissemus,  tamen 
multo  m^orem  fructnm  ex  populi  exiotimatione,  illo 
damnato,  oepimua,  quam  ex  ipsius,  si  absolutus  esset, 
gratia  cepisaemus.—Ad  Att  L  4. 
D  2 
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for  granUng  to  slaves  set  free  a  right  of  voting 
among  the  tribes ;  which  gave  so  much  scandal  to 
all,  and  was  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the  senate, 
that  he  was  presently  obliged  to  drop  it?:  but 
being  always  venal,  as  Velleius  says,  and  the  tool 
of  other  men's  power,  that  he  might  recover  his 
credit  with  the  people,  and  engage  the  favour  of 
Pompey,  he  proposed  a  second  law,  that  Pompey, 
who  was  then  in  Cilicia  extinguishing  the  remains 
of  the  piratic  war,  should  have  the  government  of 
Asia  added  to  his  commission,  with  the  command 
of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  of  all  the  Roman 
armies  in  those  parts 4.  It  was  about  eight  years 
since  Lucullus  was  first  sent  to  that  war,  in  which, 
by  a  series  of  many  great  and  glorious  acts,  he  had 
acquired  a  reputation  both  of  courage  and  conduct 
equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  generals :  he  had 
driven  Mithridates  out  of  his  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
and  gained  several  memorable  victories  against 
him,  though  supported  by  the  whole  force  of 
Tigranes,  Uie  most  potent  prince  of  Asia ;  till  his 
army,  harassed  by  perpetual  fatigues,  and  debauched 
by  his  fiictious  officers,  particularly  by  his  brother- 
in-law  young  Clodius',  began  to  grow  Impatient 
of  bis  discipline,  and  to  demand  their  diMharge. 
Their  disafiection  was  still  increased  by  the  un- 
lucky defeat  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Triarius ; 
who,  in  a  rash  engagement  with  Mithridates,  was 
destroyed  widi  the  loss  of  his  camp,  and  the  best 
of  his  troops :  so  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  that 
Glabrio,  the  consul  of  the  last  year,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  and  actually  arrived  in  Asia,  they 
broke  out  into  an  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to 
follow  him  any  further,  declaring  themselves  to 
be  no  longer  his  soldiers :  but  Glabrio,  upon  the 
news  of  these  disorders,  having  no  inclination  to 
enter  upon  so  troublesome  a  command,  chose  to  stop 
short  in  Bithynia,  without  ever  going  to  the  army*. 
This  mutinous  spirit  in  Lucullus's  troops,  and 
the  loss  of  nis  authority  with  them,  which  Glabrio 
was  still  less  qualified  to  sustain,  gave  a  reasonable 
pretext  to  Manilius*s  law ;  and  Pompey's  success 
against  the  picates,  and  his  being  upon  the  spot 
with  a  great  army,  made  it  likewise  the  more  plau- 
sible :  so  that  after  a  sharp  contest  and  opposition 
from  some  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  senate, 
the  tribune  carried  his  point,  and  got  the  law  con- 
firmed by  the  people.  Cicero  supported  it  with  all 
his  eloquence,  in  a  speech  from  the  rostra,  which 
he  had  never  mounted  till  this  occasion :  where,  in 
displaying  the  character  of  Pompey,  he  draws  the 
picture  of  a  consummate  general,  with  all  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  colours  which  words  can 
give.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes, 
and  in  sight  as  it  were  of  the  consulship,  the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition ;  so  that  his  conduct  was 
suspected  to  flow  from  an  interested  view  of  facili- 
tating his  own  advancement,  by  paying  this  court 
to  Pompey's  power :  but  the  reasons  already  inti- 
mated, and  Pompey's  singular  character  of  modesty 
and  abstinence,  joined  to  the  superiority  of  his 

f  Asom.  in  Orat.  pro  Coniel. ;  DIo,  1.  xxxvl.  80. 

4  Semper  venalia,  et  alienie  minister  potentic,  legem 
tulit,  ut  bellum  Mithridaticum  per  Cn.  Poropelum  ad- 
ministraretur.— Yell.  Pat.  IL  33. 

r  Post,  exercitn  L.  LacuIIi  sollicitato  per  nelandum 
Gcelus,  fugit  illinc— De  Uanisploam  Respons.  20;  Plu- 
tarch, in  Lncnll. 

>  Pro  Lege  ManiL  8,  9;  Plutarch,  ib. ;  Dio.  1.  xxzri. 
p.  7. 


military  fame,  might  probably  convi 
it  was  not  only  safe,  but  necessary  a 
commit  a  war,  which  nobody  else  a 
such  a  general ;  and  a  power,  whicl 
ought  to  be  entrusted  with,  to  such  i 
he  himself  solemnly  affirms  in  the  co 
speech :  **  I  call  tiie  gods  to  witne 
*'  and  especially  those  who  preside  ov 
and  inspect  the  minds  of  all  who  i 
public  affairs,  that  I  neither  do  this 
of  any  one,  nor  to  conciliate  Pompe) 
to  procure  from  any  man's  greatness 
port  in  dangers,  or  assistance  in  honi 
dangers,  I  shall  repel  them,  as  a  ma 
by  the  protection  of  my  innocence;  ni 
I  shall  obtain  them,  not  from  any  si 
firom  this  place,  but  from  my  usual  la 
of  life,  and  the  continuance  of  your  fi 
ever  pains  therefore  I  have  taken  I 
have  taken  it  all,  I  assure  you,  for  t1 
republic ;  and  so  far  from  serving  < 
my  own  by  it,  have  gained  the  ill  wi 
of  many,  partly  secret,  partly  decla 
sary  to  myself,  yet  not  useless  perha] 
after  so  many  favours  received  from 
very  honour  which  I  now  enjoy,  I  hi 
resolution,  citizens,  to  prefer  your  w 
of  the  republic,  and  the  safety  of  th 
all  my  own  interests  and  advantages 

J.  Cesar  also  was  a  zealous  promo 
but  from  a  different  motive  than  t 
of  Pompey  or  the  republic :  his  d 
recommend  himself  by  it  to  the 
favour,  he  foresaw,  would  be  of  m( 
than  the  senate's,  and  to  cast  a  fres 
on  Pompey,  which,  by  some  accid 
improved  afterwards  to  his  hurt ;  but 
was  to  make  the  precedent  familiar, 
use  Pompey  might  make  of  it,  he 
one  day  make  a  bad  one*.  For  this  : 
effect  of  breaking  through  the  barrii 
by  which  many  states  have  been  i 
from  a  confidence  in  the  abilities  a 
some  eminent  citizen,  they  invest  hi 
occasions,  with  extraordinary  powers 
mon  benefit  and  defence  of  the  socie 
power  so  entrusted  may  in  particul 
singular  service,  and  sometimes  even 
the  example  is  always  dangerous,  fu 
petnal  pretence  to  the  ambitious  am 
to  grasp  at  every  prerogative  wh 
granted  at  any  time  to  the  virtuous 
power,  which  would  save  a  country  i 
oppresses  it  at  last  in  bad. 

Though  Cicero  had  now  full  emplc 
tor,  both  in  the  affairs  of  state  and 
yet  he  found  time  still  to  act  the  ad 
as  the  judge,  and  not  only  to  hear  cai 
tribunal,  but  to  plead  them  also  at 
of  the  other  praetors.  He  now  defei 
tins,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  f 
tunes,  accused  before  the  prsetor  Q. 
ing  his  father  in  law  Oppianicus,  w1 
before  had  been  tried  and  banished, 
to  poison  Cluentius.  The  oration,  v 
lays  open  a  scene  of  such  compl 
by  poisons,  murder,  incest,  suborn 
corrupting  judges,  as  the  poets  th 


t  Pro  Lege  Manil.  24. 
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omrfeigDed  in  any  one  hmStj ;  all  contrhred  by 
tknotkrof  Cloentiiu  against  the  life  and  fortanes 
ofhersoa:  "Bat  what  a  mother  1 "  says  Cicero ; 
"(nefWbo  is  hurried  blindfold  by  the  most  cmel 
aadbti^  passions ;  whose  lust,  no  sense  of  shame 
reititai;Tho  by  the  tidonsness  of  her  mind  per- 
nrti  a!  tbe  Isws  of  men  to  the  worst  ends ;  who 
sctivdbflKh  foDy,  that  none  can  take  her  for  a 
kaHQcmtnre ;  with  such  Tiolence,  that  none  can 
BSfM  ber  to  be  a  woman ;  with  such  cruelty, 
thitDoiK  cm  cooceiTC  ber  to  be  a  mother ;  one, 
rto  las  eonfoimded  not  only  the  name  and  the 
ifkti  of  nttore,  bat  all  the  relations  of  it  too  : 
tb  life  of  her  son>in-Uw  I  the  stepmother  of 
kr  sal  the  mTader  of  her  daughter's  bed !  in 
ibcrt,  wiio  has  nothing  left  in  her  of  the  human 
1^  bat  the  mere  form'." 

He  is  supposed  to  hare  defended  several  other 
oi&iaib  thn  year,  though  the  pleadings  are  now 
bt,  nd  particalariy  M.  Fondanius  ;  but  what 
pm  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  his  industry,  is 
A«  dvinf  his  praetorship,  as  some  of  the  ancient 
fiitn  teO  Qs,  though  he  was  in  full  practice  and 
ffiroK  of  speaking,  yet  he  frequented  the  school 
tficdebnted  rfaetoruaan*  Gnipho'^.  We  cannot 
i^poK  that  his  design  was  to  learn  anything  new, 
^  topreserre  and  confirm  that  perfection  which 
b  lad  already  acquired,  and  Iprerent  any  ill  habit 
^  gnming  insensibly  upon  him,  by  exercising 
loKtf  oader  the  obserration  of  so  judicious  a  mas- 
to*  fiat  his  chief  view  certainly  was,  to  give  some 
tfmiaaaa  and  encouragement  to  Gnipho  himself, 
■  HOasto  the  art  which  he  professed ;  and  by 
^  ptsenoe  and  authority  of  one  of  the  first  magis« 
k>teiQ(Rome,  to  inspire  the  young  nobles  with  an 
■Titian  to  excel  in  it. 

Wba  his  aiagistrecy  was  just  at  an  end,  Mani- 
^vhMetxibimate  expired  afew  days  before,  was 
■**ed  befcre  him  of  rapine  and  extortion :  and 
I^R^h  ten  days  were  always  allowed  to  the  criminal 
^pvpve  for  his  defence,  he  appointed  the  very 
■It  <^  for  the  triad.  This  starded  and  offended 
^citiiens,  who  generally  favoured  Manillas,  and 
wd  apoa  the  prosecution  as  the  effect  of  malice 
^nseatment  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  for  his 
■JO fcfoar  of  Pompey.  The  tribunes  therefore 
•ed  Qeero  to  an  account  before  the  people,  for 
fci^  Manifius  so  roughly ;  who  in  defence  of 
■BHlf  nid,  that  as  it  had  been  his  practice  to  treat 
fi  cnauaals  with  humanity,  so  he  had  no  design  of 
J^  cfterwise  with  Manilius,  but  on  the  contrary, 
■^>nmated  that  short  day  for  the  trial,  because 
■jni  the  only  one  of  which  he  was  master ;  and 
V  it  VIS  not  the  part  of  those  who  wished  well 
to  Kub^  to  throw  off  the  cause  to  another  judge. 
^"•de  a  wonderful  diange  in  the  minds  of  the 
Jfeace,  who  applauding  his  conduct,  desired  then 
Nhewoold  undertake  the  defence  of  Manilius, 
fciiieh  he  consented ;  and  stepping  up  again  into 
^EPntn,  laid  open  the  source  of  thewhole  affair, 
g^^y  •CTore  reflections  upon  the  enemies  of 
l^f^y*-  The  trial,  however,  was  dropped,  on  ac- 
^tof  Uk  tomultswhioh  arose  immediately  after 
F  4e  aty,  from  some  new  incidents  of  much 
'^■^iajportance. 


^dlr. 


QQ*  daros  vfroe  freqiMntaaBe  ainnt ;  in  his 
ctiaia  cmn  pnetora  fnngeretorw— Sueton. 
7;  Maaoh.  Saturn,  iii.  IS. 
inClo. 


At  the  consular  election,  which  was  held  this 
summer,  P.  Autronius  Pietus  and  P.  Cornelius 
Sylla  were  declared  consuls ;  but  their  election  was 
no  sooner  published,  than  they  were  accused  of 
bribery  and  corruption  by  the  Calpumian  law,  and 
being  brought  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  before  their 
entrance  into  office,  forfeited  the  consulship  to 
their  accusers  and  competitors,  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Catiline  also, 
who  from  his  praetorsUp  had  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Afric,  came  toVome  this  year  to  appear 
a  candidate  at  the  election,  but  being  accused 
of  extortion  and  rapine  in  that  government,  was 
not  permitted  by  the  consuls  to  pursue  his  pre« 
tensions*. 

This  disgrace  of  men  so  powerful  and  desperate 
engaged  them  presently  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
state,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  the  new  con- 
suls, vrith  several  others  of  the  senate,  and  share 
the  government  among  themselves :  but  the  effect 
of  it  was  prevented  by  some  information  given  of 
the  design,  which  was  too  precipitately  laid  to  be 
ripe  for  execution.  Cn.  Piso,  an  audacious,  needy, 
factious  young  nobleman,  was  privy  to  iti> ;  and, 
as  Suetonius  says,  two  more  of  much  g^reater 
weight,  M.  Crassus  and  J.  Csesar;  the  first  of 
whom  was  to  be  created  dictator,  the  second  his 
master  of  the  horse :  but  Crassus's  heart  failing 
him,  eitlier  through  fear  or  repentance,  he  did  not 
appear  at  the  appointed  time,  so  that  Caesar  would 
not  give  the  signal  agreed  upon,  of  letting  his  robe 
drop  from  his  shoulder'.  The  senate  was  parti- 
cularly jealous  of  Piso,  and  hoping  to  cure  his  dis- 
affection by  making  him  easy  in  his  fortunes,  or  to 
remove  him  at  least  from  Uie  cabals  of  his  asso- 
ciates, gave  him  the  government  of  Spain,  at  the 
instance  of  Crassus,  who  strenuously  supported 
him  as  a  determined  enemy  to  Pompey.  But  be- 
fore his  setting  out,  Csesar  and  he  are  said  to  have 
entered  into  a  new  and  separate  engagement,  that 
the  one  should  begin  some  disturbance  abroad, 
while  the  other  was  to  prepare  and  inflame  matters 
at  home :  but  this  plot  also  was  defeated  by  the 
unexpected  death  of  Piso ;  who  was  assassinated  by 
the  Spaniards,  as  some  say,  for  his  cruelty,  or,  as 
others,  by  Pompey's  clients,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Pompey  himself. 

Cicero,  at  the  expiration  of  his  prsetorehip, 
would  not  accept  any  foreign  province  *,  the  usual 

■  Qui  tibi,  cum  L.  Yolcatloa  consul  in  consilio  fuiaaet, 
no  petendi  quidem  potestatem  ease  voluenmt.— Orat.  in 
Tog.  oand. 

Catilina,  peouniarum  repetundanun  reus,  problbitos 
ent  petere  consulatum.— Sail.  Bell.  Cat.  18. 

b  Cn.  Piso,  adoleaoens  nobllis,  Bummc  aadads,  egens, 
factiosos— cum  boo  Catilina  eC  Autronius,  oonsllio  oom> 
municato,  parabant  in  Capltoliu  L.  Cottam  et  L.  Torqna- 
tum  consoles  interfioere.  Ea  re  oognita,  rursua  in  Nonas 
Feb.  consilium  ccdis  transtulerant — Ibid. 

c  xjt  principio  anni  aenatom  adorirentur,  et  truddatis, 
quoa  placitum  emot,  dictaturam  Crassus  invaderet,  ipse 
ab  eo  Magister  Equitum  dloereCur-'-Cnuwum  poenit^tia 
vel  metn  diem  caedi  deetinatum  non  obiiase,  idciroo,  ne 
Ccsarem  quidem  slgnum,  quod  ab  eo  dari  oonvenerat, 
dediflaB.-~8ueton.  in  J.  Ccs.  9. 

<*  Paotumque,  ut  almul  foris  ille,  ipse  Romse,  ad  res 
novas  omsurgerent— Ibid. 

Sunt,  qui  dioant,  imperia  ejus  iqjusta  barbaroe  nequi- 
visse  pati :  alii  autem,  eqnites  lllos,  Cn.  Pompeii  vetervs 
cUentes,  voluntate  c;}us  Piaonem  aggre8aos.--SalI.  Bell. 
Oat  19. 

«  Tn  in  pruvindam  ire  noluisU :  non  poeaum  id  in  te 
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reward  of  that  magistracy,  and  the  chief  firoit 
which  the  generality  proposed  from  it.  He  had 
no  partioiilar  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for  arms, 
80  that  those  governments  had  no  charms  for  him : 
the  glory  which  he  pursued  was  to  shine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city,  as  tbt  guardian  of  its  Uws,  and  to 
teach  the  magistrates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens 
how  to  obey  tiiem.  But  he  was  now  preparing  to 
sue  for  the  consulship,  the  great  object  of  all  his 
hopes ;  and  his  whole  attention  was  employed  how 
to  obtain  it  in  his  proper^eai,  and  without  a  re- 
pulse. There  were  two  years  necessarily  to  inter- 
vene between  the  prstorship  and  consulship  ;  the 
first  of  wliich  was  usually  spent  in  forming  a  gene- 
ral interest,  and  soliciting  for  it  as  it  were  in  a 
private  manner ;  the  second  in  suing  for  it  openly 
in  the  proper  form  and  habit  of  a  candidate.  The 
affection  of  the  city,  so  signally  declared  for  him 
in  all  the  inferior  steps  of  honour,  gave  him  a 
strong  presumption  of  success  in  his  present  pre- 
tensions to  the  highest :  but  as  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend  a  great  opposition  from  the  nobility, 
who  looked  upon  the  public  dignities  as  a  kind  of 
birth-right,  and  could  not  brook  their  being  inter- 
cepted and  snatched  from  them  by  new  men ' ;  so 
he  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  hurt  him, 
by  omitting  no  pains  which  could  be  required  of  a 
candidate,  of  visiting  and  soliciting  all  the  citizens 
in  person.  At  the  election  therefore  of  the  tribunes 
on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  where  the  whole  city  was 
assembled  in  the  field  of  Mars,  he  chose  to  make 
his  first  effort,  and  to  mix  himself  with  the  crowd, 
on  purpose  to  caress  and  salute  them  familiarly  by 
name :  and  as  soon  as  there  was  any  vacation  in  the 
forum,  which  happened  usually  in  August,  he  in- 
tended to  make  an  excursion  into  the  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  in  the  character  of  a  lieutenant  to  Piso, 
the  governor  of  it,  to  visit  the  towns  and  colonies 
of  that  province,  which  was  reckoned  very  strong 
in  the  number  of  its  votes,  and  so  return  to  Rome 
in  January  following '.  While  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed in  suing  for  the  consulship,  L.  Cotta,  a 
remarkable  lover  of  wine,  was  one  of  the  censors, 
which  gave  occasion  to  one  of  Cicero's  jokes,  that 
Plutarch  has  transmitted  to  us,  that  happening  one 
day  to  be  dry  with  the  fatigue  of  his  task,  he  called 
for  a  glass  of  water  to  quench  his  thirst*,  and  when 
his  friends  stood  close  around  him  as  he  was  drink- 
ing, You  do  well,  says  he,  to  cover  me,  lest  Cotta 
should  censure  me  for  drinking  water. 

He  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  Atticus,  then 
at  Athens,  to  desire  him  to  engage  all  that  band  of 
Pompey's  dependants  who  were  serving  under  him 
in  the  Mithridatic  war ;  and  by  way  of  jest,  bids 
him  tell  Pompey  himself,  that  he  would  not  take  it 
ill  of  him,  if  he  did  not  come  in  person  to  his 
election  ^.  Atticus  spent  many  years  in  this  re- 
sidence at  Athens,  whidi  gave  Cicero  an  opportu- 
nity of  employing  him  to  buy  a  great  numoer  of 

reprebendere,  quod  in  mdpeo  prctor— probsvl. — Pro 
Mifren.  20. 

t  jian  idem  mlhl  licet  quod  iU.  qui  nobili  genere  nati 
mint,  qntbus  omnia  populi  Romani  beneficia  donnientibot 
deferuntur.— In  Verr.  r.  70. 

f  Quoniam  videtur  in  suffragiis  multom  poate  Gallia, 
cum  Rome  a  judioiii  forum  refrixerit,  excurremus  mom 
Septembri  legati  ad  Piaonem.—Ad  Att  L  1. 

^  Illam  manom  tu  mihi  cura  ut  prsstes,  Pompeii  nostri 
amicl.  Nega  me  el  iratom  furc,  si  ad  mea  comlUa  non 
venerit.~Ibld. 


statues  for  the  ornament  of  his  seven 
cially  that  at  Tuscnlum,  in  which 
greatest  pleasure  ^ ;  for  its  delightful 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  th 
of  an  easy  retreat  from  the  hurry  an 
the  city :  here  he  had  built  several  n 
leries,  in  imitation  of  the  schools  an 
Athens,  which  he  called  likewise  I 
names  of  Uie  Academy  and  Gymnai 
signed  for  the  same  use  of  philosophic 
with  his  learned  friends.  He  had  g 
general  commission  to  purchase  for  1 
of  Grecian  art  or  sculpture,  which  wi 
curious,  especially  of  the  literary  Id 
for  the  furniture  of  his  academy  ^ ; 
executed  to  his  great  satisfaction,  ai 
different  times  several  cargoes  of  i 
arrived  safe  at  the  port  of  Cajeta 
Formian  villa  ^;  and  pleased  him  al 
both  in  the  choice  and  the  price  of  tb 
the  receipt  of  each  parcel  he  still 
orders  for  more. 

**  I  have  paid  (says  he)  a  hundred 
pounds,  as  you  ordered,  to  your  agei 
the  Megaric  statues.  The  Mercuric 
mentioned,  of  Pentelidan  marble, 
heads,  give  me  already  great  pleasun 
would  have  you  send  me  as  many  o 
can,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  with  an; 
and  ornaments  which  you  think  p 
place,  and  in  my  taste,  and  good  en< 
yours ;  but  above  all,  such  as  will 
nasium  [and  portico :  for  I  am  groi 
all  things  of  that  kind,  that  thoug 
bably  may  blame  me,  yet  I  depend  oi 
me"." 

Of  all  the  pieces  whidi  Atticus  i 
to  have  been  the  most  pleased  with 
pound  emblematical  figures,  represei 
and  Minerva,  or  Mercury  and  Hi 
upon  one  base,  called  HermathensE 
racliB  :  for  Hercules  being  the  propi 
Gymnasium,  Minerva  of  the  Academy 
common  to  both,  they  exactly  suite 
for  which  he  desired  them".  But  h( 
on  embellishing  this  Tusculan  villa 
of  Grecian  work,  that  he  sent  over 

I  Que  tibi  mandaTi,  et  quB  tu  con 
nostro  Tuscnlano.  velim,  ut  scribla,  cures: 
moleatlis  et  laborlbus  uno  lUo  in  looo  < 
Ad  Att  L  5. 

^  Quicquid  ^utdem  generis  habebis,  dl 
quod  tibi  videbitnr,  ne  dubitaTerls  mittc 
tne  confldito.— Ad  Att  i.  9 ;  vid.  it  6,  6. 

1  Signa,  qu«  curasti,  ea  sunt  ad  CaJ< 
Ibid.  3.  B  Ibid. 

"  Hermathena  tua  me  valde  deleotat — 
me  de  Hermatbena  scribls,  per  mlbl  grat 
Hermes  commune  omnium,  et  Miuerv 
inaigne  ejus  gymnasii.— Ibid.  4.  Bigna  ni 
raclas,  oum  oommodisaime  potaris,  velim 
10. 

The  learned  genersUy  take  these  Henm 
wuUhma  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  tall  si 
stone,  which  was  the  onblem  of  Meroui 
of  the  other  deity,  Minenra  or  Hercules,  v 
sort  there  are  several  still  extant,  as  v 
scribed  in  the  books  of  antiquities.  £ 
thhik,  that  the  heads  of  both  the  deiUes 
also  Joined  together  upon  the  same  pedei 
ferent  ways,  as  we  see  in  those  antique  t 
now  indiacrlminately  called  Janus't* 
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pbssof  kb  ceSiiigs,  which  were  of  itucoo-work,  in 
order  to  bttpeak  pieeei  of  fculptnre  or  painting  to 
beieserted  in  the  compmrtments ;  with  the  coven 
o(  No  of  kk  veils  or  foontains,  which  according  to 
tbemtBB  of  those  times  they  used  to  form  after 
soM  dtgut  pattern,  and  adorn  with  figures  in 

Xer  fH  be  less  esger  in  making  a  collection  of 
QkA  boob,  and  forming  a  library,  by  the  same 
ippartBBity  of  Atticos's  help.  This  was  Atticns's 
m  ptnioo,  who  haTing  free  acoets  to  all  the 
Anna  d  Athens,  was  employing  his  slaves  in 
cop^  tk  works  of  tiieir  best  writers,  not  only 
k  kii  ovD  ise,  bat  for  sale  also,  and  the  common 
frafit  both  of  the  flare  and  the  master:  for  Atticns 
fai  KBiHaUe  aboTe  all  men  of  his  rank  for  a 
kaStf  of  ktmed  alaves,  haring  scarce  a  footboy 
kbis  boQK  who  was  not  trained  both  to  read  and 
tiitf  ferbifflP.  By  this  advantage  he  had  made 
ivcrjhrie  collection  of  choice  and  curious  books, 
aiifoM  to  Cicero  his  design  of  selling  them ; 
ya  seoBS  to  hare  intimated  withal,  that  he  ez- 
peeied  t  brger  sum  for  them  than  Cicero  would 
Koly  ipaie:  whidi  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  beg 
of  Ihbi  in  tereral  letters  to  reserve  the  whole 
aaaber  for  him,  till  he  could  raise  money  enough 
ktbepirdaae. 

"  fV^  keep  your  books,*' says  he, '' for  meiftnd 
k  ^  despair  of  my  being  able  to  make  them 
tte;  vhidi  if  I  can  compass,  I  shall  think 
■p(^  neker  than  Crassus,  and  despise  Uie  fine 
vihsmd  gardens  of  them  all4."  Again:  '' Take 
ORtbit  jDU  do  not  part  with  your  library  to  any 
■B,  bov  eager  soever  he  may  be  to  buy  it ;  for  1 
m  KOiBg  apart  all  my  little  rents  to  purchase  that 
RBiffofBiyoldageV'  In  a  third  letter,  he  says, 
'^  1^  he  had  placed  aU  his  hopes  of  comfort  and 
plMne,  vfaenerer  he  should  retire  from  business, 
«  Atdcai's  reserring  these  books  for  him*." 

Bit  to  return  to  the  afiairs  of  the  city.  Cicero 
*K  Bov  engaged  in  the  defence  of  C.  Cornelius, 
^wu  aoessed  and  tried  for  practices  against  the 
Ate  m  his  late  tribunate,  before  the  preetor  Q. 
G>iss.  This  trial,  which  lasted  four  days,  was 
■erf  tie  BMwt  important  in  which  he  had  ever 
■n  eoneemed :  the  two  consuls  presided  in  it ; 
■4  lO  the  chiefs  of  the  senate,  O.  Catolos,  L. 
ueafiBi,  Hortensius,  &c.  appeared  as  witnesses 
9^  the  criminal* ;  whom  Gioero  defended,  as 
^^^■Bti&n  sajs,  not  only  with  strong,  but  shining 
"■•i  and  with  a  force  of  eloquence  that  drew 
icdttations  firom  the  people".    He  published  two 

*  fmofa,  tTpot  tfM  mando,  qooa  in  teetorio  atrioU 
^te  laetBdm.  «C  potealia  sigiUata  duo.—Ad  Att  i.  10. 
/JBtacnnt  pfiuri  UteratiarimJ,  anagnostc  optimi,  et 
I^M  lOnvfi ;  ut  Ae  pedlMequus  quidem  qoiaqoam 
j  ***•  q«i  BOB  utrmnque  lunrom  poldire  faoere  poeset— 
I'^^S^.taTitaAtttcl.iaL 

eos  me  meoe 
diWtlls. 

, Attiai.4. 

'  Bftfigtbeeam  taaaa  oKncniqvmm  deqywMteaa,  qiuunTis 
■^■laiawBi  iBveoerfB^Ibid.  la 
/J^eogllei,ldqiiodmihipollicitasea.  qnemadmo- 

J******  BMtow,  qoBin  cun  in  otimn  Tenerimns, 
**W)itanH  ht  tna  humaaiCate  podtam  habemtu.— 

_^lirtibaB  modo,  aed  etiam  folgentfbas  praUatua 
■•new  i.  e„i^  Q^n^ljl^ljl,^  .^jjL  3^ 


JUteaiiDgcuniwuit,  et  noU  deapefwe, 
*"*  pMw:  yod  M  ftMeqvor,  sapeio  Cti 
*^  mahau  v1«m  et  pnta  cootemno. — A 


orations  spoken  in  this  cause,  whose  loss  is  a  public 
detriment  to  the  literary  world,  since  they  were 
reckoned  among  the  most  finished  of  his  compo- 
sitions :  he  himself  refers  to  them  as  such* ;  and 
the  old  critics  have  drawn  manyexamples  from  them 
of  that  genuine  eloquence,  wluch  extorts  applause 
and  excites  admiration. 

C.  Papius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  published  a  law 
this  year  to  oblige  all  strangers  to  quit  the  city,  as 
one  of  his  predecessors,  Pennus,  had  done  likewise 
many  years  before  him.  The  reason  which  they 
alleged  for  it,  was  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
muMtude  and  inst^ence  of  foreigners,  who  assumed 
the  habit  and  usurped  the  rights  of  citizens :  but 
Cicero  condemns  all  these  laws  as  cruel  and  inhos- 
pitable, and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
humanity^. 

Catiline  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  for  his 
oj^HPessions  in  Africa :  he  haid  been  soliciting  Cicero 
to  undertake  his  defence ;  who  at  one  time  was 
much  inclined,  or  determined  rather  to  do  it,  for 
the  sake  of  oUiging  the  nobles,  especially  Caesar 
and  Crassus,  or  of  making  Catiline  at  least  his 
friend,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  Atticns :  **  I 
design,"  says  £9,  '*  at  present  to  defend  my  com- 
petitor CatUine :  we  have  judges  to  our  mind,  yet 
such  as  the  accuser  himself  is  pleased  with :  I 
hope,  if  he  be  acquitted,  that  he  will  be  the  more 
ready  to  serve  me  in  our  common  petition ;  but 
if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  I  shall  bear  it  with  patience. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  me  to  have  you  here 
as  soon  as  possible :  for  there  is  a  general  persua- 
sion, that  certain  nobles  of  your  acquaintance  will 
be  against  me ;  and  you,  I  know,  could  be  of  the 
greatest  service  in  gaining  them  over".*'  But 
Cioero  changed  his  mind,  and  did  not  defend 
him';  upon  a  nearer  view  perhaps  of  his  designs 
and  traitorous  practices;  to  which  be  seems  to 
allude  when,  describing  the  art  and  dissimulation 
of  Catiline,  he  declares,  that  he  himself  was  once 
almost  deceived  by  him,  so  as  to  take  him  for  a 
good  citizen,  a  lover  of  honest  men,  a  firm  and 
fiuthful  friend,  &c.  ^  But  it  is  not  strange,  that  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  the  career  of  his 
ambition,  should  think  of  defending  a  man  of  the 
first  rank  and  interest  in  the  city,  when  all  the 
consular  senators,  and  even  the  consul  himself, 
Torquatus,  appeared  with  him  at  the  trial,  and 
gave  testimony  in  his  favour.  Whom  Cicero 
excused,  when  they  were  afterwards  reproached 
with  it,  by  observing,  that  they  had  no  notion  of 
his  treasons,  nor  suspicion  at  that  time  of  his 
conspiracy ;  but  out  of  mere  humanity  and  com- 
passion defended  a  friend  in  distress,  and  in  that 
crisis  of  his  danger  overlooked  the  infamy  of  his 
life^ 

His  prosecutor  was  P.  Clodius,  a  young  noble- 
man as  profligate  as  himself ;  so  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  make  up  matters  with  such  an  accuser, 
who  for  a  sum  of  money  agreed  to  betray  the 

>  Orator.  «7»  70. 

7  Usu  vero  urbis  prohibere  peregrinos  sane  inhnmanum 
eft~DeOfflc.iiLll. 

•  Ad  Attic,  i.  2.  »  Asoon.  hi  Tog.  cand. 

^  Meipmim,  me,  inquam,  quondam  ille  pame  decepit, 
com  et  ciria  mlhi  bonus,  et  optinU  cujtuqno  cupidua,  et 
firmna  amioaa  et  fldelis  Tideretur. — ^Pro  Celio,  6. 

c  Aocnsati  sunt  uno  nomine  conaalares— affuemnt  Cati- 
line, eumque  laadarunt.  NuHa  tum  patebat,  nulla  cnit 
cogniia  co^juratio,  ^.—Pro  Byll.  29. 
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cause,  and  suffer  him  to  escape' :  which  gave 
occasion  to  what  Cicero  said  afterwards  in  a  speech 
against  him  in  the  senate,  while  they  were  suing 
together  for  the  consulship :  **  Wretch  !  not  to  see 
that  thou  art  not  acquitted,  but  reserved  only  to 
a  severer  trial  and  heavier  punishment*/'  It  was 
in  this  year,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  under  the  consuls 
Gotta  and  Torquatus,  that  those  prodigies  hap- 
pened, which  were  interpreted  to  portend  the  great 
dangers  and  plots  that  were  now  hatching  against 
the  state,  and  broke  out  two  years  after  in  Cicero*s 
consulship ;  when  the  turrets  of  the  Capitol,  the 
statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  brazen  image  of  the 
inftmt  Romulus  sucking  the  wolf,  were  struck  down 
by  lightning'. 

Cicero  being  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  the 
proper  age  required  by  law',  declared  himself 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship  along  with  six  com- 
petitors, P.  Sulpidus  Galba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina, 
C.  Antonius,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  Q.  Comificius, 
C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.  The  two  first  were  patri- 
cians, the  two  next  plebeians,  yet  noble ;  the  two 
last  the  sons  of  fathers  who  had  first  imported  the 
public  honours  into  their  fomilies  :  Cicero  was  the 
only  new  man  among  them,  or  one  bom  of  eques- 
trian rank  I*.  Galba  and  Comificius  were  persons  of 

*  A  CatiUna  peouniam  aceepit,  ut  tarpiisime  prwarl- 
caretor.— De  Hamsp.  Keep,  20. 

«  O  miter,  qui  non  sentias  iUo  Judioio  te  non  absolutom, 
veram  ad  aliqnod  severius  judicium,  ao  maJuB  suppUdum 
reaervatum.— Orat.  to  Tog.  cand. 

'  Taotus  est  Hie  etiam,  qui  hanc  orbem  condidit,  Romu- 
lus: qnem  Inauratom  in  C^pitollo  parmm  atque  lactan- 
tem,  nberibua  Itq^inis  inhlantfm  fulsse  meministia.— In 
CatiL  iii.  8. 

This  same  figure,  at  it  is  generally  thought,  formed  in 
brass,  of  the  infants  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the 
wolf,  is  still  preaenred  and  shown  in  the  Capitol,  with  the 
marks  of  a  liqu^action  by  a  stroke  of  lighteing  on  one 
of  the  logs  of  the  wolf.  Cicero  himself  has  described  the 
prodigy  in  the  following  lines : 

Hlo  dlvestris  erat  Romani  nomtnis  altriz 
Martia ;  que  parvos  Bfarortis  semine  natoa 
Uberibus  graridls  vital!  rore  rigabat 
Quse  turn  cum  pueris  flammato  fulminis  iotu 
Conddit,  atque  avulsa  pedum  vestigia  liquit 

De  Divinat  L  12. 
It  was  the  mme  statue,  most  probably,  whence  Virgil 
drew  his  elegant  description : 

Oeminoe  huio  nbera  circum 

Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidoe.    Illam  t^reti  oerrloe  reflexam 
Muloere  altcrnos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingua. 

JSneid.  viii.  031. 
The  martial  twins  beneath  their  mother  Iay» 
And  hanging  on  her  dugs  with  wanton  play 
Securely  suck'd :  whilst  she  reclined  her  head 
To  lick  their  tender  Umbe.  and  form  them  as  they  fed. 
s  Nonne  tertio  et  triceeimo  anno  mortem  obiit  ?  qua 
est  Ktas,  nostris  legibus,  decern  annis  minor,  qiumi  oon- 
Bolaris.— Philip,  r.  17. 

^  The  distinction  of  patrician,  plebeian,  and  noble, 
may  want  a  little  explication.  The  title  of  peUrician 
belonged  only,  in  a  proper  sense,  to  those  families  of  which 
the  senate  was  composed  in  the  earliest  times,  dther  of 
the  kings,  or  the  first  consuls,  before  the  commons  had 
obtained  a  promiscuous  admisrion  to  the  public  honours, 
and  by  that  means  Into  the  senate.  All  other  families, 
how  considerable  soever,  were  constantly  styled  plebeian. 
Patrician  then  and  plebeian  are  properly  opposed  to  each 
other ;  but  noble  common  to  them  both :  for  the  character 
of  nobility  was  wholly  derived  from  the  curule  magistra- 
cies which  any  family  had  homo ;  and  those  which  could 


great  virtue  and  merit:  Sacerdos 
particular  blemish  upon  him;  Cass 
weak,  but  not  thought  so  wicked  as 
appeared  to  be;  Antonius  and  Cat 
infamous  in  their  lives  and  charac 
intrigue  and  faction  had  acquired  a 
terest  in  the  dty,  and  joined  all  their 
Cicero,  as  their  most  formidable  i 
which  they  were  vigorously  supporte 
and  CiesarK 

This  was  the  state  of  the  competiti 
the  practice  of  bribing  was  carried 
and  shamefully  by  Antonius  and  Cat 
senate  thought  it  necessary  to  give  s 
it  by  a  new  and  more  rigorous  law ;  1 
were  proceeding  to  publish  it,  L.  Muc: 
one  of  the  tribunes,  put  his  negativ< 
This  tribune  had  been  Cicero  s  eli 
fended  by  him  in  an  impeachment  ol 
robbery;  but  having  now  sold  h 
enemies,  made  it  the  subject  of  all  1 
to  ridicule  his  birth  and  character,  ea 
the  consulship :  in  the  debate  therefoi 
in  the  senate  upon  the  merit  of  his  nej 
provoked  to  find  so  desperate  aconfe 
iiim,  rose  up,  and  after  some  raille 
tulation  with  Modus,  made  a  most 
tive  on  the  flagitious  lives  and  practii 
competitors,  in  a  speech  usually  a 
Candida,  because  it  was  delivered  in 
the  proper  habit  of  all  candidates,  ai 
the  name  itself  was  derived^. 

Though  he  had  now  business  eno 
hands  to  engage  his  whole  attention 
him  employed  in  the  defence  of  Q 
pretor  of  the  last  year,  accused  of  cor 
m  procuring  that  magistracy.  Gal 
when  chosen  sedile,  had  disgusted  < 
not  providing  any  wild  beasts  for  t)i 
ment  in  his  public  shows ;  so  that  to 
good  humour  when  he  stood  for  the  ] 
entertained  them  with  gladiators,  o 
giving  them  in  honour  of  his  dec 
This  was  his  crime,  of  which  he  v 
M.  Callidius,  whose  father  had  be 
before  by  Gallius.  Callidius  was  on 
eloquent  and  accurate  speakers  of  1 
easy,  flowing,  copious  style,  alwa; 
though  seldom  warming  his  audienc 
the  only  thing  wanting  to  make  hii 
orator.  Besides  the  public  crime  ju 
he  charged  Gallius  with  a  private  on 
self,  a  design  to  poison  him  ;  of  wbicl 
to  have  manifest  proofs,  as  well  from 
of  witnesses,  as  of  his  own  hand  an 
he  told  his  story  with  so  much  ten 
lence,  that  Cicero,  firom  his  coldnesi 
fact  so  interesting,  and  where  his 
attempted,  formed  an  argument  to 
could  not  be  true.    **  How  is  it  poss; 

boast  of  the  greatest  number,  were  alwa: 
noblest  i  so  that  many  pldteians  surpasse 
themsdres  In  the  point  of  nobUitjf. ^yii 
m  Tog.  cand. 

1  Catilina  et  Antonius,  qnanquam  or 
infamis  eonun  vita  esset.  taraen  multum 
ennt  enim  ambo,  ut  Cioeronem  consu 
adjutoribus  usi  flrmissimls,  M.  Crasso 
Asoon.  argum.  in  Tog.  cand. 

k  Ibid.  1  Ascon.  not.  ibic 
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*•  Ct&dm,  for  yon  to  plead  in  such  a  manner,  if 
jN  iid  DOfi  know  the  thing  to  be  forged  ?  How 
eoeid  yoi,  who  act  with  such  force  of  doqnenoe  in 
(^Bei*t  dangers,  be  so  indolent  in  your  own  ? 
IkR  vas  that  grief,  that  ardour,  which  was  to 

oteteries  and  lamentations  from  the  most  stnpid  ? 

We  at  so  emotion  of  yonr  mind,  none  of  yonr 

betff ;  BO  ftriking  your  forehead,  or  yonr  tbiigh ; 
K  tfanping  with  yonr  foot :  ao  that  instead  of 
iediai  oandres  inflamed,  we  conld  hardly  forbear 
skepof,  wbiie  yon  were  uiging  all  that  part  of 
josr  cfatrge".*'  Cicero's  speech  is  lost,  but 
GaOitt  was  acquitted ;  for  we  find  him  afterwarda 
Rin^  himself  in  the  same  kind  on  this  very 
CalS&i,  by  accusing  him  of  bribery  in  his  suit  for 
tkooBSBlship*. 

J.  Cnar  was  one  of  tiie  assistant  judges  this 
yetf  to  the  prxtor,  whose  proTince  it  was  to  sit 
ipoB  the  aicarii,  that  is,  those  who  were  accused 
dCkil&ig,  or  carrying  a  dagger  with  intent  to  kilL 
Tik  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  citing  before  him 
ai  oiBiaals,  and  condemning  by  the  law  of  assas- 
asate,  aU  those,  who  in  Sylla's  proscription  had 
beeabovn  to  kill,  or  receire  money  for  killing  a 
frambed  dtizen  ;  which  money  Cato  aLK>,  when 
Iwvaiqiuestor  the  year  before,  had  made  them 
n&nd  to  the  treasury**.  Caesar's  view  was,  to 
Bortiff  the  senate  and  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
pt^  bj  reming  the  Marian  cause,  which  had 
f^nji  bem  popular,  and  of  which  he  was  naturally 
t«e  bead,  on  account  of  his  near  relation  to  old 
Haibb  :  for  which  purpose  he  had  the  hardiness 
Kicviae  to  replace  in  the  Capitol  the  trophies  and 
dataei  of  Marina,  which  Sylla  had  ordered  to  be 
tbm  down  and  broken  to  pieces  p.  But  whUe  he 
*»  preseeating  with  such  severity  the  agents  of 
%ih'8  ondty,  he  not  only  spared,  but  favoured 
O^me,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cimel  in  spilling 
t^tdood  of  the  proscribed;  having  butchered  with 
bovB  hands,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  brutal, 
C  Marina  Gratidianus,  a  favourite  of  the  people, 
learij  rdated  both  to  Marius  and  Cicero ;  whose 
^  be  earned  in  triumph  through  the  streets  to 
xluapreaentof  ittoSyUa<i.  But  Caesar's  seal 
F>*Q^  L  Panllus  to  bring  Catiline  also  under 
^hih  of  the  same  law,  and  to  accuse  him  in 
^  after  his  repulse  from  the  consulship,  of  the 
•ardff  of  many  dtixeos  in  Sylla's  proscription  : 
«f  vkicb  though  he  was  notoriously  guilty,  yet, 
*J»»J  to  all  ejqpectation,  he  was  acquitted  ^ 

C^*tftne  was  suspected  also  at  the  same  time  of 
asatbcr  heinous  and  capital  crime,  an  incestuous 
«**ree  with  Fabia,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
*•  aster  to  Cicero's  wife.  This  was  charged  upon 
^  »  knidly  by  common  &me,  and  gave  such 
*^^  to  the  city,  that  Falna  was  brought  to  a 
^fef  it;  but  cither  through  her  innocence,  or 

"*«».PP.408.a.  »  Eplft  Fam.  viU.  4. 

'J^BdLinQUa;  Soetoo.  J.  Cm.  11. 
JQwraa  MKtorftatem,  at,  qnUras  poeaet  modis,  dl- 
^^  fophaaC  MarU,  a  S>Ua  dim  diajecta,  reatl- 

^to  baariaan  carfcwimnm   populo  Romano— <nnnl 

f^l^^v^rnm  Uoararit ;  atanti  oollnm  gladio  aoa  dez- 

"^^vit;  earn  ainiatta  c^iilliim  ^naa  vertioe  tcnaret, 

•^-^  Ife  Petitfcme  Coiwilat.  3. 

J^c^Qt  ctiam  turn  pleDom  animc  et  spiritns,  ad 

''^"^  ^m  a  Jaaknlo  ad  cdon  ApoUinhi,  manibua 

'••WifctaUt^InTog.caDd. 

BUatmUtmn  Utillnam.— Ad  AU.  L 16 ;  SoUiwt.  Bell. 
^*".Db.LlvLp.34. 


the  authority  of  her  orother  Cicero,  she  was  readily 
acquitted:  which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  teU 
him,  among  the  other  reproaches  on  his  flagitious 
life,  that  there  was  no  plaice  so  sacred,  whither  his 
very  visits  did  not  carry  pollution,  and  leave  the 
imputation  of  guilt,  whore  there  was  no  real  crime 
subsisting*. 

As  the  election  of  consuls  approached,  Cicero's 
interest  appeared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
candidates :  for  the  nobles  themselves,  though 
always  envious,  and  desirous  to  depress  him,  yet 
out  of  regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
city  from  many  quarters,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst 
out  into  a  flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man 
qualified  to  preserve  the  republic,  and  break  the 
cabals  of  the  desperate,  by  the  vigour  and  prudence 
of  his  administration  :  for  in  cases  of  danger,  as 
SaUust  observes,  pride  and  envy  naturally  subside, 
and  yield  the  post  of  honour  to  virtue^  The 
method  of  choosing  consuls  was  not  by  an  open 
vote,  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of 
wood,  distributed  to  the  dtiiens  with  the  names  of 
the  candidatea  severally  inscribed  upon  each  :  but 
in  Cicero's  case,  the  people  were  not  content  with 
this  secret  and  silent  way  of  testifying  their  incli- 
nations; but  before  they  came  to  any  scrutiny, 
loudly  and  universally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  first 
consid :  so  that,  as  he  himself  dedared  in  his  speech 
to  them  after  his  election,  he  was  not  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  particular  citixens,  but  the  common  suf- 
frage of  the  dty ;  nor  dedared  by  the  voice  of  the 
crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people  \  He  was 
the  only  new  man  who  had  obtained  this  sovereign 
dignity,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  had  forced  the 
entrenchments  of  the  nobility  for  forty  years  past, 
from  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Mariua,  and  the 
only  one  likewise  who  had  ever  obtained  it  in  his 
proper  year,  or  without  a  repulse'.  Antonius  was 
chosen  his  colleague  by  the  majority  of  a  few  cen- 
turies above  his  friend  and  partner  Catiline ;  which 
waa  effected  probably  by  Cicero's  management, 
who  considered  him  as  the  leas  dangerous  and  more 
tractable  of  the  two. 

Cicero's  father  died  this  year  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  November 7,  in  a  good  old  age,  with  the 
comfort  to  have  seen  his  son  advanced  to  the 
supreme  honour  of  the  dty,  and  wanted  nothing  to 
complete  the  happiness  of  his  life,  but  the  addition 
of  one  year  more,  to  have  made  him  a  witness  of 
the  glory  of  his  consulship.     It  was  in  this  year 

■  Com  ita  vizlsti,  ut  non  e«et  loous  tarn  auictus,  quo 
non  adTentua  taua,  etiam  cum  culpa  nulla  subesBet, 
crimen  afferret— Oral,  in  Tog.  cand.;  vid.  Aaoon.  ad 
locum. 

<  Sed  ubi  periculum  advenit,  invidia  atqoe  superbia 
post  fuere.— SaUust  BeU.  Cat  S3. 

•  Sed  tamen  magnificentins  eoae  lllo  nihil  potest,  quod 
meia  comitiis  non  tabellam  vindicem  tacitc  Ubertatia, 
sed  Tooem  vlram  pre  vobia  indicem  veBtrarum  erga  me 
Tolnntatnm  tulistia.— Itaque  me  non  eztrema  tribus  auf- 
fraglormn.  sed  prim!  illi  Testri  ooncursus,  neque  singula 
Tooes  prsoonum,  sed  una  voce  universuB  populus  Roma- 
nuB  oonsulem  deoIaraTit.~De  Leg.  Agrar.  con.  Knll.  U.  S ; 
InPlBon.  1. 

X  Eum  locum,  quern  nobilitas  praesidiiB  firmatnm,  atqoe 
omni  ratione  obvaUatum  tenebat,  me  dnoe  rpitrMiBtiifc— 
Me  erne  unuro,  ex  omnibus  novis  hominibus,  de  qnibua 
meminiaee  poesumus,  qui  consulatum  petierlm,  oum 
primum  lioitum  sit;  consul  faotus  sim,  cum  primum 
potlerim.— Do  L^.  Agrar.  ib.  i.  9. 

r  Pater  nobis  decoBsit  ad  diem  viiL  Kal.  Decemb.->-Ad 
Att.  i.  & 
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mlflo  most  probably,  though  lome  critici  leem  to 
dispute  it,  that  Cicero  gave  his  daoghter  Tollia  in 
marriage  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  C.  Piso  Fmgi,  a 
▼oung  nobleman  of  great  hopes,  and  one  of  the 
best  families  in  Rome' :  it  is  certain  at  least,  that 
his  son  was  bom  in  this  same  year,  as  he  expressly 
tells  UB,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Julius  Caesar  and 
C.  Marcius  Figulus*.  So  that  with  the  highest 
honour  which  the  public  could  bestow,  he  received 
the  highest  pleasure  which  private  life  ordinarily 
admits,  by  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  his 
Csmily. 

SECTION   m. 


CiCBRO  was  now  arrived  through  the  nsual  gra- 
dation of  honours,  at  the  highest  which  the  people 
could  regularly  give,  or  an  honest  citizen  desire. 
The  offices  wUch  he  had  already  borne  had  but  a 
partial  jurisdiction,  confined  to  particular  branches 
of  the  government ;  but  the  consuls  held  the  reins, 
and  directed  the  whole  machine  with  an  authority 
as  extensive  as  the  empire  itself^  The  subordi- 
nate magistracies,  therefore,  being  the  steps  only 
to  this  sovereign  dignity,  were  not  valued  so  much 
for  their  own  sake,  as  for  briD|^ng  the  candidates 
still  nearer  to  the  principal  object  of  their  hopes, 
who  through  this  course  of  their  ambition  were 
forced  to  practise  all  the  arts  of  popularity;  to 
court  the  little  as  well  as  the  great,  to  espouse  the 
principles  and  politics  in  vogue,  and  to  apply  their 
talents  to  condliate  friends,  rather  than  to  serve 
the  public^.  But  the  consulship  put  an  end  to  this 
subjection,  and  with  the  command  of  the  state 
gave  them  the  command  of  themselves :  so  that  the 
only  care  left  was,  how  to  execute  this  high  office 
with  credit  and  dignity,  and  employ  the  power 
entrusted  to  them  for  the  benefit  and  service  of 
their  country. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  to  look  upon  Cicero  in 
a  different  light,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his 
character:  to  consider  him,  not  as  an  ambitious 
courtier,  applying  all  his  thoughts  and  pains  to  his 
own  advancement ;  but  as  a  great  magistrate  and 
statesman,  administering  the  affairs  and  directing 
the  councils  of  a  mighty  empire.  And  according  to 
the  accounts  of  ail  the  ancient  writers,  Rome  never 
stood  in  greater  need  of  the  skill  and  vigilance  of 
an  able  consul  than  in  this  very  year.  For  besides 
the  traitorous  cabals  and  conspiracies  of  those  who 
were  attempting  to  subvert  the  whole  republic,  the 
new  tribunes  were  also  labouring  to  disturb  the 

«  Tulliolam  C.  Piaoni,  L.  P.  Pnigl  despondimoa.— Ad 
Attic.  L  a.  I«.  Caaaabon.  mther  than  give  up  an  hypo- 
thesU  niiich  he  had  formed  about  the  earliw  date  of  this 
letter,  will  hardly  allow  that  Tullia  was  marriageable  at 
this  time,  though  Cloero  himself  expressly  declares  it^— 
Vid.  not.  varior.  In  locum. 

•  L.  Julio  Ccaare  et  C.  Marcio  Figolo  Ckmsallbus,  flllolo 
me  anctum  sdto,  salva  Terentia.— Ad  Attia  i.  9. 

b  Omnes  enim  in  Consulis  Jure  et  imperio  debent  esse 
provinclK. — ^Philip,  iv.  4.  Tu  summum  imperium— ^- 
bemaoula  reipublicc— orbis  terrarum  imperium  a  populo 
Romano  petebas.— Pro  Mur.  35. 

c  Jam  urbanam  multitudlnem.  et  eorum  studia.  qui 
condones  teneot,  adeptus  es,  in  Pompeio  orando,  Manilii 
causa  recipienda,  (Tomello  defendendo,  &o.--Nec  tamen 
in  peteado  respublica  o^teascoda  est,  neque  in  senatu, 
noquo  in  oonoione :  sod  h»o  tibi  retinenda,  &o.— De  Peti- 
tione  Consulat  13. 


present  quiet  of  it :  some  of  them  wer 
laws  to  abolish  everything  that  remain 
establishment,  and  to  restore  the  sou 
scribed  to  their  estates  and  honours 
reverse  the  pnnishment  of  P.  Sylla  am 
condemned  for  bribery,  and  replace  i 
senate^:  some  were  for  exuunging  al 
others,  for  dividing  the  lands  of  the  f 
poorer  dtixens'' :  so  that,  as  Cicero  d 
to  the  senate  and  the  people,  the  i 
delivered  into  his  hands  full  of  terrors 
distracted  by  pestilent  laws  and  sedition 
endangered,  not  by  foreign  wars,  but  in 
and  the  traitorous  designs  of  profligt 
and  that  there  was  no  mischief  incidei 
which  the  honest  had  not  cause  to  ap] 
wicked  to  expect*. 

What  gave  the  greater  spirit  to  th 
these  attempts,  was  Antonius's  advano 
consulship :  they  knew  him  to  be  of  tb 
ciples  and  embarked  in  the  same  < 
themselves,  which,  by  his  authority,  the 
to  carry  into  effect.  Cioero  was  aw 
and  foresaw  the  mischief  of  a  oolleag 
him  in  power,  yet  opposite  in  views,  s 
to  frustrate  all  his  endeavours  for  th< 
vice ;  so  that  his  first  care,  after  their 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  Antonius,  i 
him  from  his  old  engagements  to  the 
the  republic  ;  being  convinced  that  aL 
of  his  administration  depended  upon  it 
therefore,  to  tempt  him  by  a  kind  < 
which  seldom  fails  of  its  effect  with 
character,  the  offer  of  power  to  his  at 
of  money  to  his  pleasures :  with  th* 
caught  him;  and  a  bai-gain  vras  pres 
upon  between  them,  that  Antonius  she 
choice  of  the  best  province  which  was  t 
to  them  at  the  expiration  of  their  ye 
the  custom  for  the  senate  to  appoint  wb 
provinces  were  to  be  distributed  ever]i 
several  magistrates,  who  used  afterw 
lots  for  them  among  themselves  ;  the 
the  prKtorian,  the  consuls  for  the  o 
vinces.  In  this  partition,  therefore, 
donia,  one  of  the  most  desirable  go^ 
the  empire,  both  for  command  and  w 
Cicero's  lot,  he  exchanged  it  immedia 
colleague  for  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
also  soon  after  in  favour  of  Q.  Met 
resolved,  as  he  declared  in  his  inauguri 
to  administer  the  consulship  in  such  ) 
to  put  it  out  of  any  man's  power  eitl 
or  terrify  him  from  his  duty:  sinc< 
sought,  nor  would  accept,  any  provii 
or  benefit,  from  it  whatsoever  ;  the  on 
he,  by  which  a  man  can  discharge  it 
and  freedom ;  so  as  to  chastise  those  1 
wish  ill  to  the  republic,  or  despise  the 
ill  to  himselfif :  a  noble  declaration,  ai 

c  Pro  Sylla,  22,  83.  ««  Dio,  U  xxxvii 

«  Dc  Lege  Agrar.  cont.  RuU.  i.  8, 0 ;  U.  3. 

'  Ck)llagam  suum  Antonium  pactkme  pr 
lerat,  ne  contra  rempublioam  dissantiret 
Cat.2& 

r  Cum  mihi  deliberatum  et  oonstltntam 
OQDsnlatum,  qno  nno  modo  geri  graviter  el 
ut  neque  provinoiam,  neque  honoran,  nequ< 
aliquod,  ant  oomroodum-^appetiturussim  — 
at  possim  tribunum  plebis  reipubliov  ir« 
mihi  iratum  oontemnere.^Ck>ntTa  RuU.  i.  ft 
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I  W  h— ■Htfil  Co  pofterity  for  an  example  to  all 
■Hiitiitti  ia  a  free  state.  By  thia  aadren  he 
midj  ixtw  Antoniiia  into  hit  meaaares,  and  had 
ka  ner  after  obaequioiia  to  hia  will^ ;  or,  as  he 
loMdf  apfeaea  it,  oy  hia  patience  and  complai- 
ma  he  wfteDed  and  calmed  him,  eagerl  j  desirooa 
rf  I  pxmnce,  and  projecting  many  things  against 
da  itile'.  Tike  ettahtiahment  of  this  concord 
hCacM  then  was  thought  to  be  of  such  importance 
litfe  pablic  oaiet,  that  in  hia  first  speech  to  the 
fBOfk^  ht  dedared  it  to  them  from  tiie  rostra,  as 

I  m  cHBt  the  most  likely  to  curb  the  insolence  of 
A*  factioas,  and  raise  Uie  spirits  of  the  honest, 
mi  pRvcot  the  dangers  with  which  the  city  was 
tkatknataed^. 

IWre  VIS  another  project  likewise  which  he  had 
BBcb  at  heart,  and  made  one  of  the  capital  points 
ifhaiidministration,  to  unite  the  eqoeatrian  order 
vtfk^  noate  into  one  common  party  and  interest. 
TUibedy  of  men,  next  to  the  senators,  consisted 
rftk  ripest  and  moat  splendid  families  of  Rome, 
fki,  6oai  the  ease  and  affluence  of  their  fortunes, 
•n  BstaraOy  well-affected  to  the  prosperity  of 
^  npablic }  and  being  also  the  constant  fanners 
•f  lA  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  had  a  great  part 
rf  tk  inferior  people  dependent  upon  them. 
Gews  iougined,  that  the  united  weight  of  these 
t«o  wdcrs  would  always  be  an  over-balance  to  any 
^Am  power  in  the  state,  and  a  secure  barrier 
ipisit  aay  attempts  of  the  popular  and  ambitious 
|fm  the  common  liberty^  He  was  the  only  man 
n  tk  dty  capable  of  effecting  such  a  coalition, 
hcafnov  at  the  bead  of  the  senate,  yet  the  darling 
d  tfae  lodghtB :  who  considered  him  aa  the  pride 
laiarBsaent  oif  their  order,  whilst  he,  to  ingratiate 
koMdf  the  more  with  them,  affected  always  in 
|«bie  to  boast  of  that  extraction,  and  to  call  him- 
■tf  a  lyisliisii ;  and  made  it  his  special  care  to 
potact  mem  in  all  tlusir  affairs,  and  to  advance 
tte  credit  and  interest :  so  that,  as  some  writers 
tf  m,  k  was  the  authority  of  his  consulship  that 
fm  dbtiDfuished  and  established  them  into  a  third 
"fcr  of  the  state*.  Tlie  policy  was  certainly  very 
poi  sad  the  republic  reaped  great  benefit  from  it 
a  Iks  my  year,  through  which  he  had  the  whole 
Mof  kai^ts  at  hia  devotion,  who,  with  Atticus 
■  oeir  heMi,  constantly  attended  his  orders,  and 
"^Hd  ••  s  guard  to  hia  person" :  and  if  the  same 
■nai  had  been  pnrsoed  by  all  succeeding  consuls, 
'■%te  probebly  have  preserved,  or  would  cer- 


fahkHfe. 
f. 


'  Qaed  cf»  el  eoooordla,  quam  mlhl  ootistitai  omn 
"*>Pk  hrttialmfa  ils  taomiiiibas,  qoos  in  oonnilatn 
h^MiiaBatMdmtecioorporissctibusproTidl,  onmi- 
^  mpcKl  MM»  Ac— Con.  RulL  U.  97. 

'  Ct  BihitadliMm  com  prtaciplbiis.  eqneiArem  ordlnem 
<Wi  ■Bkia  eo^lonxerim.— In  Plwn.  3.  Neqoe  ulla  via 
^kftVofatiir.  qas  oonjunctlaiiem  veitram,  equltumque 
Iwiemii,  tntamqoe  oonapirmtkniem  bonomm  om- 
■^  ffliufeit  pMdl.— In  CaftU.  tv.  10. 

*  Ckmdnm  itaUHvlt  eqoertre  Bomen  In  ooosoUtu 
*ii*WMt—  ttaodUmot  ex  eo  w  ordlne  profeotnm 
***ttaMt<j— ttiMpgcoMaripopolsrttstoqogrens;  ab 
^^Vwv  jitam  boe  tertiam  corpus  in  repabllca  fac> 
^  "^  cwpiiique  M^ici  anattd  populoqua  Romano 
^itWOTda-iUn.  BIsl.  If.  L  xxxiiL  f, 
J  Va^atvHciBoanni,  videt«,  tdtis  me  ortum  e  vobls, 
» pro  vobis,  Ac— E*ro  RAblr.  Pottt.  6. 
I  nultafw  file,  qoem  ego  in  CUvo  Cspi- 
'**dffll«ii«epriacipe,  €oUooanun»  seaatam  d«se> 
-Ad  Att  U.  L 


tainly  at  least  have  prolonged,  the  liberty  of  the 
republic. 

Having  laid  this  foundation  for  the  laudable 
discharge  of  his  consulship,  he  took  possession  of 
it,  as  usual,  on  the  first  of  January.  A  little  before 
his  inauguration,  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  one  of  the 
new  tribunes,  who  entered  always  into  their  ofllce 
on  the  tenth  of  December,  had  been  alarming  the 
senate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  agrarian  law. 
These  laws  used  to  be  greedily  received  by  the 
populace,  and  were  proposed,  therefore,  by  factious 
magistrates,  as  oft  as  they  bad  any  point  to  carry 
with  the  multitude  against  the  public  good :  but 
this  law  was  of  all  others  the  most  extravagant, 
and,  by  a  show  of  granting  more  to  the  people  than 
had  ever  been  given  before,  seemed  likely  to  be 
accepted.  The  purpose  of  it  was,  to  create  a 
decemvirate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  absolute 
power  for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republic ;  to  <Ustribute  them  at  pleasure  to  the 
citixens ;  to  sell  and  buy  what  lands  they  thought 
fit;  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  present  pos- 
sessors ;  to  require  an  account  from  all  the  generals 
abroad,  excepting  Pompey,  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
their  wars ;  to  settle  colonies  wheresoever  they 
judged  proper,  and  particularly  at  Capua  ;  and  in 
short,  to  command  all  the  money  and  forces  of  the 
empire.  * 

The  publication  of  a  law  conferring  povrers  so 
excessive,  gave  a  just  alarm  to  all  who  wished  well 
to  the  public  tranquillity :  so  that  Cicero's  first 
business  was  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  city, 
and  to  exert  all  his  art  and  authority  to  baffle  the 
intrigues  of  the  tribune.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
was  invested  with  his  new  dignity,  he  raised  the 
spirito  of  the  senate,  by  assuring  them  of  his  reso- 
lution to  oppose  the  law,  and  all  ito  abettors,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power ;  nor  suffer  the  state  to  be  hurt, 
or  ito  liberties  to  be  impaired,  while  the  adminis- 
tration continued  in  his  hands.  From  the  senate 
he  pursued  the  tribune  into  his  own  dominion,  the 
forum ;  where,  in  an  artful  and  elegant  speech  from 
the  rostra,  he  gave  such  a  turn  to  the  inclination 
of  the  people,  that  they  rejected  this  agrarian  kw 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had  ever  before 
received  one®. 

He  began,  ''by  acknowledging  the  extraordinary 
obligations  which  he  had  received  from  them,  in 
preference  and  opposition  to  the  nobility ;  declaring 
himself  the  creature  of  their  power,  and  of  all  men 
the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interesto ;  that 
they  were  to  look  upon  him  as  the  truly  populsr 
magistrate ;  nay,  that  he  had  declared  even  in  the 
senate,  that  he  would  be  the  people's  consul'." 
He  then  fell  into  a  commendation  of  the  Gracchi, 
whose  name  was  extremely  dear  to  them,  professing, 
"  that  he  could  not  be  against  all  agrarian  laws, 
when  he  recollected,  that  those  two  most  excellent 
men,  who  had  the  greatest  love  for  the  Roman 
people,  had  divided  the  public  lands  to  the  citixens ; 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  consuls,  who  thought 
it  a  crime  to  praise  the  Gracchi ;  on  whose  coun- 
sels, vrisdom,  and  laws,  many  parte  of  the  present 
government  were  founded^ :  that  his  quarrel  was  to 
this  particular  law,  which,  instead  of  being  popular, 
or  adapted  to  the  true  interesto  of  the  city,  was  in 
reality  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny,  and  a  creation 

o  Quia  ooquam  tam  aecundA  oonclone  Itgem  Agrariam 
suaxit,  quam  cfo  dissuaai  ?— Con.  RnlL  ii.  37. 

r  Ibid.  3.  H  IbiiL  5, 
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of  ten  Idngs  to  domineer  over  them."  Thii  he  dis- 
pUifB  at  large,  from  the  natural  effect  of  that  power 
which  was  granted  by  if ;  and  proceeds  to  insi- 
nuate, that  it  was  covertly  levelled  against  their 
favourite  Pompey,  and  particularly  contrived  to 
retrench  and  insult  his  authority :  '*  Forgive  me, 
citizens,  (says  he,)  for  my  calling  so  often  upon  so 
great  a  name :  you  yourselves  imposed  the  task 
upon  me,  when  I  was  praetor,  to  join  with  you  in 
defending  his  dignity  as  far  as  I  was  able :  I  have 
hitherto  done  all  that  I  could  do  ;  not  moved  to  it 
by  my  private  friendship  for  the  man,  nor  by  any 
hopes  of  honour,  and  of  this  supreme  magistracy, 
which  I  obtained  from  you,  though  widi  his  appro- 
bation, yet  without  his  help.  Since  then  I  perceive 
this  kw  to  be  designed  as  a  kind  of  engine  to  over- 
turn  his  power,  I  will  resist  the  attempts  of  these 
men ;  and  as  I  myself  clearly  see  what  they  are 
aiming  at,  so  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  also 
see,  and  be  convinced  of  it  too*."  He  then  shows, 
'*  how  the  law,  though  it  excepted  Pompey  from 
being  accountable  to  the  decemvirate,  yet  excluded 
him  from  being  one  of  the  number,  by  limiting  the 
choice  to  those  who  were  present  at  Rome  ;  that  it 
subjected  likewise  to  their  jurisdiction  the  countries 
just  conquered  by  him,  which  had  always  been  left 
to  the  management  of  the  general* :  upon  which 
he  draws  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  tribune  Rullus, 
with  all  his  train  of  officers,  guards,  lictors,  and 
apparitors*,  swaggering  in  Mithridates's  kingdom, 
and  ordering  Pompey  to  attend  him,  by  a  manda- 
tory letter,  in  the  following  strain : 

*' '  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  tribune  of  the  people, 
decemvir,  to  Cnsus  Pompey  the  son  of  Cnsus, 
greeting.' 

**  He  will  not  add  (says  he)  the  title  of  great, 
when  he  has  been  labouring  to  take  it  from  him  by 
law«. 

**  *  I  require  you  not  to  fail  to  come  presently  to 
Sinope,  and  bring  me  a  sufficient  guard  with  you, 
while  I  sell  those  lands  bv  my  law,  which  you  have 
gained  by  your  vidour.'  " 

He  observes,  "  that  the  reason  of  excepting 
Pompey  was  not  from  any  respect  to  him,  but  for 
fear  that  he  would  not  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
being  accountable  to  their  will :  but  Pompey  (says 
he)  is  a  man  of  that  temper,  that  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  bear  whatever  you  please  to  impose ;  but  if 
there  be  anything  which  you  cannot  bear  yourselves, 
he  will  take  care  that  yon  shall  not  bear  it  long 
against  your  wills'."  He  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon 
'*  the  dangers  which  this  law  threatened  to  their 
liberties :  Uiat  instead  of  any  good  intended  by  it  to 
the  body  of  the  citizens,  its  purpose  was  to  erect  a 
power  for  the  oppression  of  them ;  and  on  pretence 
of  planting  colonies  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  to 
settle  their  own  creatures  and  dependants,  like  so 
many  garrisons,  in  all  the  convenient  posts  of  the 
empire,  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  support 
their  tyranny :  that  Capua  was  to  be  their  head- 
quarters, their  favourite  colony ;  of  all  cities  the 
proudest,  as  well  as  the  most  hostiile  and  dangerous ; 
m  which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  would  not 
suffer  the  shadow  of  any  power  or  magistracy  to 
remain ;  yet  now  it  was  to  be  cherished  and  advanced 
to  another  Rome* :  that  by  this  kw  the  lands  of 

'  Contra  RuUum,  U.  6, 1 1 ,  13, 14.  >  lb.  18. 

»  lb.  19.  «  lb.  13L 

«  lb.  20.  r  lb.  23. 
*  Ibid.  28, 32. 


Campania  were  to  be  sold  or  given  aw 
fruitful  of  all  Italy,  the  surest  rev 
republic,  and  their  constant  resoui 
other  rents  failed  them ;  which  neither 
who  of  all  men  studied  the  people'i 
most,  nor  Sylla,  who  gave  everything  i 
scruple,  durst  venture  to  meddle  wiU 
oondusion  he  takes  notice  "  of  the 
and  approbation  with  which  they  had 
as  a  sure  omen  of  their  common  peace 
rity ;  and  acquaints  them  with  the  con 
had  established  with  his  colleague,  a 
news  of  all  others  the  most  agreeable ;  < 
all  security  to  the  republic,  if  they  wot 
the  same  good  disposition  on  futu 
which  they  had  signified  on  that  day ; 
would  make  those  very  men,  who  h 
most  envious  and  averse  to  his  advam 
fess,  that  the  people  had  seen  farther 
bett^  than  they,  in  choosing  him  for  ti 
In  the  course  of  this  contest  he  oftei 
the  tribunes  to  come  into  the  rostra,  ax 
matter  with  him  before  the  people^ 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  decline  it 
and  to  attack  him  rather  by  fictitioui 
calumnies,  sedulously  inculcated  int( 
tude ;  that  his  opposition  to  the  law 
no  good  will  to  them,  but  an  affecti< 
pairty,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  land 
possessed  by  his  grant;  that  he  was 
court  bv  it  to  the  seven  tyrants,  as 
seven  of  the  principal  senators,  who 
to  be  the  greatest  favourers  of  Sylla* 
the  greatest  gainers  by  it;  the  two 
Crassus,  Catulus,  Hortensius,  Metellu 
These  insinuations  made  so  great  an  ii 
the  city,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
self  against  them  in  a  second  speech  to 
in  which  he  declared,  **  that  he  look< 
law,  which  ratified  all  Sylla's  acts,  to  I 
the  most  wicked,  and  the  most  unli 
kw,  as  it  established  a  tyranny  in  t 
that  it  had  some  excuse  from  the  ti 
their  present  circumstances,  seemed 
supported ;  especially  by  him  who,  foi 
his  consulship,  professed  himself  th 
peace'  ;  but  that  it  was  the  height  o 
in  Rullus,  to  charge  him  with  obsti 
interests  for  the  sdce  of  Sylla's  gran 
very  kw  which  that  tribune  was  thei 
tually  established  and  perpetuated  tl 
and  showed  itself  to  be  drawn  by  a  s 
Talgius,  who  possessed  more  lands  th 
man  by  that  invidious  tenure,  which 
this  kw  to  be  partly  confirmed,  anc 
chased  of  him*."  ThiB  he  demonstn 
express  words  of  the  kw,  **  which  he  h 
omitted,  he  says,  to  take  notice  of  be 
might  not  revive  old  quarrels,  or  mo* 
ment  of  new  dissention  in  a  season  sc 
that  Rullus,  therefore,  who  accused  hi 
ing  SyUa's  acts,  was  of  all  others  the  m 

•  Contra  Rolliim,  iL  89. 

b  &  Testnm  ccnmnodum  apeotat,  venial 
cum  de  agri  Campaat  dlriakme  disputet 
il.  88.  CommodiuB  fecisMnt  tribuni  plobia 
quae  apud  yos  de  me  defenmt,  ea  coram  p 
sente  dixisBoot^-Con.  RoU.  liL  1. 
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roftbm;  for  none  had  erer  affirmed  them 
If  he  good  and  legal,  hat  to  hate  aome  plea  only 
km  ixmewion  and  the  paUic  quiet ;  but  by  this 
h*  lie  eitain  that  had  been  granted  by  them 
■«t  to  be  ftxed  upon  a  better  foundation  and  title 
tkiuj  other  estates  whataoerer."  He  concludes 
kf  ncwing  his  challenge  to  the  tribunes  '*  to 
mm  lad  dispute  with  him  to  his  face."  But  . 
At  KfCfal  Mtless  attempts,  finding  themselves 
■Mjr  aaable  to  contend  with  him,  thej  were 
bnd  It  lut  to  submit,  and  to  let  the  affair  drop, 
to  te  great  joy  of  the  aeoate. 

An  alsrm  being  orer,  another  accident  broke 

Pit,  «fckk  Slight  have  endangered  the  peace  of  the 

at),  if  the  cfccts  of  it  had  not  been  prerented  by 

4t  srthority  of  Cicero.    Otho's  law^  mentioned 

ibie,  ht  the  assignment  of  separate  seats  to  the 

•fMtfrim  order,  had  highlj  offended  the  people, 

ste  coald  not  digest  the  inmgnity  of  being  thrust 

to  ftr  back  from  their  diTcrsions ;  and  whUe  the 

fFti^  UBS  stiQ  fresh,  Otho  happening  to  come 

atetbe  tlwatre,  was  receiTed  by  the  populace  with 

~  hiss,  but  by  the  knights  with  loud 

1  dappinf .    Both  sides  redoubled  their 

r  with  great  fierceness,  and  firom  reproaches 

we  proeeefing  to  blows,— till  Cicero,  informed 

i'  tbe  tBBolt,  caooe  immediately  to  the  theatre, 

ai  oOiBg  the  people  out  into  the  temple  of  BeU 

bn,  M  taaad  and  stung  them  by  the  vomer  of 

baoidi,  sad  made  them  so  ashamed  of  their  folly 

■4  ftntmrnm,  that  on  their  return  to  the  theatre 

t^  dsBged  thdr  biases  into  applauses,  and  Tied 

mtkekniglita  tbemaelvea  in  demonstrations  of 

tbca  reipect  to  Otho*.     The  speech  was  soon 

Aer  pdbGsfaed ;   though  from  the  nature  of  the 

tki^  it  anst  haTe  been  made  upon  the  spot,  and 

fc«cd  atempore  from  the  occasion :  and  as  it  was 

maA  lead  and  adooired  for  several  ages  after,  as  a 

of  Cicero's  command  over 

•o  acme  have  imagined  it  to  be 

I  to  in  tbit  beantiful  passage  of  Virgil^ : 

A<  vdoti  BacDo  in  popnlo  cum  6«pe  ooOrta  est 

*>tefli.  MTttqoe  animia  ignobile  Tulgnt ; 

^SBfeeheM  «t  Mza  volant,  furor  anna  ministrat : 

T<Bi  phtiii  fcaven  «C  meritis  ai  fSorte  vtnun  qnem 

A^xw*.  dent,  MTactiaqoe  aoribus  adstant ; 

QiniUdieCltaoimoa,  ei  pectora  mnloet. 

TiBO.  JEn.  L  1fi2. 
AiitM  aditkm  flrat  the  Ignoble  crowd, 
Aai  tkt  wild  nbble  storms  and  thinte  for  blood ; 
W  *««  sad  tarasds  a  mingled  tempest  fliea, 
^^  aO  the  sadden  arms  that  rag*  supplies: 
W— egrwe  rtre  appears  amidat  the  strife, 
^■nraiitrict  and  Innocenoe  of  life, 
^  i^ad  stteotlvv,  wfaQe  the  ssge  controls 
fkiir  «ath,  and  calms  the  tempest  of  their  souls. 

Prrr. 

Oastopie,  which  Cioero  toudied  in  tiiis  speech, 
**d  tke  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  hint  from 
^^^'^f  ^'u  to  reproadi  the  rioters  for  their 
^  <a  taste  aihd  good  sense,  in  making  such  a 
**»bsmt  while  Rosdua  was  acting*. 

^Wn  happened  about  the  same  time  a  tiiird 
^■^Mf  not  leaa  remarkable,  of  Cicero's  great 

I  Ratvch-ft  Lif«  of  aootk 

J^Aml  Ccmadi  Qacstnra,  p.  133;  .£neid.  i.  152. 
y^lfm  the  greater  caioor  to  this  inugination  is,  that 
wwnhii  sppUce  these  lines  to  bb  character  of  a  com- 
.  whidi  be  proteeedly  farms  npon  the  model 

.iilO. 


power  of  persuasion.  Sylla  had  by  an  express  law 
excluded  the  children  of  the  proscribed  from  the 
senate  and  all  public  honours ;  which  was  certainly 
an  act  of  great  violence,  and  the  decree  rather  of  a 
tyrant,  than  the  law  of  a  free  state^.  So  that  the 
persons  injured  by  it,  who  were  many,  and  of  great 
families,  were  now  making  all  their  efforts  to  get 
it  reversed.  Their  petition  waa  highly  equitable, 
but,  from  the  condition  of  the  times,  as  highly 
unseasonable  ;  for  in  the  present  disorders  of  the 
city,  the  restoration  of  an  oppressed  party  must 
needs  have  added  strength  to  the  old  factions; 
since  the  first  use  that  they  would  naturally  make 
of  the  recovery  of  their  power,  would  be  to  revenge 
themaelves  on  their  oppressors.  It  was  Cicero's 
business,  therefore,  to  prevent  that  inconvenience, 
and,  as  fiur  as  it  was  possible,  with  the  consent  of 
the  sufferers  themselves :  on  which  occasion  this 
great  commander  d  the  human  affections,  as  Quin- 
tilian  cidls  him,  found  means  to  persuade  those 
unfortunate  men,  that  to  bear  their  injury  waa  their 
benefit ;  and  that  the  government  itself  could  not 
stand,  if  Sylla's  laws  were  then  repealed,  on  which 
the  quiet  and  order  of  the  republic  were  established ; 
acting  herein  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman,  who 
will  oft  be  forced  to  tolerate,  and  even  maintain, 
what  he  cannot  approve,  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
mon good ;  agreeably  to  what  he  lays  down  in  his 
book  of  Offices,  that  many  things  which  are  naturally 
right  and  just,  are  yet,  by  certain  circumstances  and 
conjunctures  of  times,  made  dishonest  and  unjust*. 
As  to  the  instance  before  us,  he  declared  in  a 
speech  made  several  years  after,  that  he  had  ex- 
cluded from  honours  a  number  of  brave  and  honest 
young  men,  whom  fortune  had  thrown  into  so 
unhappy  a  situation,  that  if  they  had  obtained 
power,  they  would  probably  have  employed  it  to 
the  ruin  of  the  state*".  The  three  cases  just 
mentioned  make  Pliny  break  out  into  a  kind  of 
rapturous  admiration  of  the  man,  who  could  per- 
suade the  people  to  give  up  their  bread,  their 
pleasure,  and  their  injuries,  to  the  charms  of  his 
eloquence". 

The  next  transaction  of  moment  in  which  he  waa 
engaged  waa  the  defence  of  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  accused  by  T.  Labienus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, of  treason  or  rebellion,  for  having  killed 
L.  Satuminus/  a  tribune,  about  forty  years  before, 
who  had  raised  a  dangerous  sedition  in  the  city. 
The  £sct,  if  it  had  been  true,  was  not  only  legal, 
but  laudable,  being  done  in  obedience  to  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were  re- 
quired to  take  arms  in  aid  of  the  consuls  C.  Marius 
and  L.  Flaccus. 

But  the  punishment  of  Rabirius  was  not  the 
thing  aimed  at,  nor  the  life  of  an  old  man  worth 
the  pains  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  city :  the 
design  was  to  attack  that  prerogative  of  the  senate 
by  which,  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  tumult,  they 
could  arm  the  city  at  once,  by  requiring  the  consuls 
to  take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  detri- 

k  Exduaique  patemls  npibua  llberi,  etiam  pet^dortun 
hononun  Jure  prohiberentur.^TeIl.  Pat  iL  2a 

1  Sic  nulta,  qu«  honesta  natura  videntur  ene,  tempo* 
ribus  fiont  non  honesta.— De  Offlc.  111.  25. 

■>  Ego  adoleeoentes  fortes  et  bonos,  aed  usoa  ea  cood]< 
tione  fortnnc,  at,  ai  eaeent  magistratus  adepti,  relpubllcaB 
etatum  connilaori  viderentur,  oomitlorum  ratione  pri* 
vari.— In  Pi«on.  2. 

*>  Qoo  te,  M.  Tulli,  piaculo  taceam?  &c.— PUn.  JliiA. 
1.  Tii.  30^ 
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ment :  which  vote  was  supposed  to  give  a  sanction 
to  everything  that  was  done  in  consequence  of  it ; 
so  that  several  tnitoroos  magistrates  had  been  cut 
off  by  it,  without  the  formalities  of  a  trial,  in  the 
act  of  stirring  up  sedition.  This  practice,  though 
in  use  from  the  earliest  times,  had  always  been 
complained  of  by  the  tribunes,  as  an  infringement 
of  the  constitution,  by  giving  to  the  senate  an 
arbitrary  power  over  the  lives  of  citixens,  which 
could  not  legally  be  taken  away  without  a  hearing 
and  judgment  of  the  whole  people.  But  the  chief 
grudge  to  it  was,  from  its  being  a  perpetual  check 
to  the  designs  of  the  ambitious  and  popular,  who 
aspired  to  any  power  not  allowed  by  the  laws :  it 
was  not  difficult  for  them  to  delude  the  multitude ; 
but  the  senate  was  not  so  easily  managed,  who  by 
that  single  vote  of  committing  the  republic  to  the 
consuls,  could  frustrate  at  once  all  the,  effects  of 
their  popularity,  when  carried  to  a  point  which  was 
dangerous  to  die  state :  for  since  in  virtue  of  it, 
the  tribunes  themselves,  whose  persons  were  held 
sacredy  might  be  taken  off  without  sentence  or  trial, 
when  eng^^  in  any  traitorous  practices,  all  at- 
tempts of  that  kind  must  necessarily  be  hazardous 
and  desperate. 

This  point  therefore,  was  to  be  tried  on  the 
person  of  Rabirius,  in  whose  ruin  the  factious  of 
all  ranks  were  interested.  J.  Caesar  suborned  La- 
bienus  to  prosecute  him ;  and  procured  himself  to 
be  appointed  one  of  the  Duumviri,  or  the  two 
judges  allotted  by  the  praetor  to  sit  upon  trials  of 
treason**.  Uortensius  pleaded  his  cause,  and 
proved  by  many  witnesses,  that  the  whole  accusa- 
tion was  false,  and  that  Satuminus  was  actually 
killed  by  the  hand  of  a  slave,  who  for  that  service 
obtained  his  freedom  from  the  public  p.  Cesar, 
however,  eagerly  condemned  the  old  man,  who 
appealed  from  his  sentence  to  the  people ;  where 
nothing,  says  Suetonius,  did  him  so  much  senrioe, 
as  the  partial  and  forward  severity  of  his  judged. 

The  tribunes  in  the  mean  while  employed  all 
their  power  to  destroy  him  ;  and  Labienus  would 
not  suffer  Cicero  to  exceed  half  an  hour  in  bis 
defSence' ;  and,  to  raise  the  greater  indignation 
against  the  criminal,  exposed  the  picture  of  Satur- 
ninus  in  the  rostra,  as  of  one  who  fell  a  martyr  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Cicero  opened  the 
defence  with  great  gravity,  declaring,  **  that  in  the 
memory  of  man  there  had  not  been  a  cause  of  such 
importance,  either  undertaken  by  a  tribune,  or  de- 
fended by  a  consul :  that  nothing  less  was  meant 
hy  it,  than  that  for  the  future  there  should  be  no 
senate  or  public  council  in  the  city ;  no  consent  or 
concurrence  of  the  honest  against  the  rage  and 
rashness  of  the  wicked ;  no  resource  or  re^e  in 
the  extreme  dangera  of  the  republic".  —  He  implores 
the  favour  of  all  the  gods,  by  whose  providence 
their  city  was  more  signally  governed  than  by  any 
wisdom  of  man,  to  make  Uuit  day  propitious  to  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  to  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  an  innocent  man.'' — ^And  having  possessed  the 
minds  of  his  audience  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
cause,  he  proceeds  boldly  to  wish,  *'  that  he  had 
been  at  liberty  to  confess,  what  Hortensius  indeed 
had  proved  to  be  false,  that  Satuminus,  the  enemy 

o  Soeton.  J.  Cs9. 19 ;  Dlo,  p.  42. 
P  Pro  Rablr.  6.  n. 

4  Ut  ad  populum  .provooanii  nihil  «que  ao  Jodtota  aocr- 
bitaa  profuit— 8ueton.  ib.  \9. 
r  Pro  Kabir.  2.  >  Ibid. 


of  the  Roman  people,  was  killed  by 
Rabirius* — that  he  should  have  pro 
bragged  of  it,  as  an  act  that  merited  rei 
of  punishment." — Here  he  was  intcrr 
clamour  of  the  opposite  fection ;  but 
it  to  be  "the  faint  effort  of  a  small 
assembly ;  and  that  the  body  of  the 
were  silent,  would  never  have  made  fa 
they  had  thought  him  capable  of  beii 
by  so  feeble  an  insult ;  which  he  adri 
drop,  since  it  betrayed  only  their  f 
inferiority  of  their  nnmben." — ^The  as 
quieted,  he  goes  on  to  declare,  '* 
Rabirius  did  not  kill  Satuminus,  yet  1 
with  intent  to  kill  him,  together  with 
and  all  the  best  of  the  city,  to  which 
virtue,  and  duty  called  him. — He  puts 
mind,  **  that  he  was  too  young  to  b< 
with  the  merits  of  that  cause ;  that  he 
when  Satuminus  was  killed,  and.c 
apprised  how  odious  and  detestable  fa 
to  all  people :  that  some  had  been  I 
complaining  only  of  his  death ;  others 
picture  of  him  in  their  houses* :  that 
therefore  where  Labienus  had  procur 
ture,  which  none  durst  venture  to  k 
home ;  and  much  more,  that  he  had  t 
to  produce,  before  an  assembly  of  the 
had  been  the  rain  of  other  men's  forta 
chai^  Rabirius  with  this  crime  was 
the  greatest  and  worthiest  citixens  ^ 
had  ever  bred  ;  and  though  they  were 
the  injury  was  the  same,  to  rob  them  o 
doe  to  their  names  and  memories. 
Marius,  says  he,  have  lived  in  perpeti 
dangen,  if  he  had  conceived  no  hopei 
himself  and  his  glory  beyond  the  limits 
When  he  defeated  those  innumerable 
Italy,  and  saved  the  republic,  did  he  i 
everything  which  related  to  him  woi 
him  ?  No,  it  is  not  so,  citixens ;  the 
of  us  who  exerts  himself  with  praise  t 
the  dangera  of  the  republic,  but  is  ind 
the  expectation  of  a  futurity.  As  tl 
men,  therefore,  seem  to  be  divine  and 
many  other  reasons,  so  especially  for 
all  the  best  and  the  wisest  there  is  so  s 
of  something  hereafter,  that  they  se« 
nothing  but  what  is  eternal.  I  appeaJ 
souls  of  C.  Marius,  and  of  all  those  wis* 
citizens,  who,  from  this  life  of  men,  a 
to  the  honoun  and  sanctity  of  the  | 
them,  I  say,  to  witness,  that  I  think  i 
to  fight  for  their  fame,  glory,  and  men 
much  zeal  as  for  the  altan  and  tei 
country ;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to 
defence  of  their  praise,  I  should  ta 
strenuously  as  they  themselves  did  for 
of  our  common  safety,"  &c.* 

After  this  speech  the  people  were  t 
ment  on  Rabirius,  by  the  suffrage! 
centuries;  but  there  being  reason  t 
some  violence  and  foul  play  firom  the 
the  tribunes,  Metellus,  the  augur  ao 
that  year,  contrived  to  dissolve  the  a: 
stratagem  before  they  came  to  a  vot 
greater  affaire  that  presently  ensued. 


t  Pro  Rabir.  8. 
»  Ibid.  10. 
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tk  tttcntian  of  the  city,  prerented  the  Uitber 
pnKCitMQ  and  rerirftl  of  the  canae. 

Bit  Cnar  waa  more  tiiecesafal  in  another  caae, 
kvlikh  he  was  more  interested, — hii  soit  for  the 
kJikpoBthood,  a  post  of  the  first  dignity  in  the 
i^riie,  Ticuit  hy  the  death  of  Metellus  Pias. 
Lteiai  opened  his  way  to  it  by  the  pnblicatioa 
flfiKvIaw,  for  tFtnsferring  the  right  of  electing 
frsatfecoDege  of  priests  to  the  people,  agreeably 
to  {he  tonr  of  a  former  law,  which  had  been 
needed  by  SyUa.  Caesar's  strength  lay  in  the 
kmt  flf  the  populace,  which,  by  immense  bribes 
ai  tl»  proAwon  of  his  whole  substance,  he  had 
{Bac4  OB  this  oocasiini  so  effectually ,  that  he  carried 
dn  U|h  office  before  he  had  yet  been  pretor, 
^pbit  two  coBsalar  competitors  of  the  first 
Ntiwnty  in  Rome,  Q.  Catnlns  and  P.  Serrilins 
lauicBs;  the  one  of  whom  had  been  censor,  and 
to  bore  the  title  of  prince  of  the  senate,  and  the 
^bcr  been  hooonred  with  a  triumph :  yet  he  pro- 
cweiaore  fotes  against  them,  even  in  their  own 
^ftoythan  tiiey  bo&  had  out  of  the  whole  number 
ortbedtoas'. 

CuifiBe  was  now  renewing  his  efforts  for  the 
nanhhip  with  greater  rigour  than  ever,  and  by 
Kb  open  aethods  of  bnbery,  that  Cicero  pub- 
)M  4  new  law  agahist  it,  with  the  additional 
P»ltf  of  a  ten  years'  exile ;  prohibiting  likewise 
>&  abowi  of  gUdiators  within  two  years  from  the 
tiae«f  niqg  for  any  magistracy,  unless  they  were 
'"'M  by  the  will  of  a  person  deceased,  and  on  a 
«taa  daj  therein  spechled*.  Catiline,  who  knew 
tbthw  to  be  levelled  at  himself,  formed  a  design 
to  ki  Oeero,  with  some  other  chiefs  of  the  senate\ 
« tbedaj  of  election,  which  was  appointed  for  the 
t^atieth  of  October ;  but  Cicero  gave  information 
tfittothsteoate  the  day  before,  i^>on  which  the 
'^^^^vas  deferred,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
^^Ofia  en  an  affair  of  so  great  importance :  and 
^^CoQowing,  in  a  full  house,  he  called  upon 
^*^a»  to  dear  himself  of  this  charge ;  where, 
i^bflot  denying  or  tTonsing  it,  he  bluntly  told 
*«B  that  there  were  two  bodies  in  the  republic, 
^caiBg  the  lenate  and  the  people,  the  one  of  them 
jte  with  a  weak  head,  the  other  firm  without  a 
■>d;  vbtch  last  had  so  well  deserved  of  him,  that 
« ikooid  sever  want  a  head  while  he  Uved.  He 
^  Bade  a  declaration  of  the  aame  kind  and  in 
■*aaie  pbce  a  few  days  before,  when  upon  Cato*s 
^lllitanng  him  with  an  impeachment,  he  fiercely 
y^  diAt  if  any  flame  should  be  excited  in  his 
■jjwei,  be  would  extinguish  it,  not  with  water, 
wtgaetilniin'. 

^^  deckrations  startled  the  senate,  and  con- 
'^  i»  that  nothing  but  a  desperate  conspiracy, 
'ft  far  exeeotioo,  could  inspire  so  daring  an  as- 
^■«^  that  they  proceeded  immediately  to 
^jyee  which  was  the  usual  refuge  in  all  cases 

*^  loteatUmoi  dnoa  oompetitores,  maltamqae  et 
^ctiipiitateantaoedaiiio,  flaperavlt:  ut  plnia  ipse 
^"f  trftBtna  nffyagia,  quam  utOTqne  in  omnibos 
*^-**' J. Cw.  13;  Tide  PJgh.  Asutal. 
mllw«.M;lnVatlii.l5. 

^^*J^  dixit,  duo  corpora  ene  reipnbllcs—anmn 
**e. fajfinno capote;  alteram  firmiun. sine  capite :  huio, 
n«5«^*  ">«itnin  enet,  caput,  ae  rivo,  non  defutu- 
^^^T  **■  ^^  I*****  dieboB  ante  CatonI,  Judicium 
^^n^QodiMet^-fii  quod  enet  in  suas  fortunaa 


-^  excttatun,  id  ae  non  uqva,  sed  ruina.  reatino- 


of  imminent  danger,  of  ordering  the  consuls  to  take 
care  that  the  republic  received  no  harm**.  Upon  this 
Cicero  doubled  his  guard,  and  called  some  troops 
into  the  city ;  and  when  the  election  of  consols 
came  on,  that  he  might  imprint  a  sense  of  his  own 
and  of  the  public  danger  the  more  strongly,  he 
took  care  to  throw  back  his  gown  in  the  view  of 
the  people,  and  discovered  a  shining  breast-plate, 
whidi  he  wore  under  it*  :  by  which  precaution,  as 
he  told  Catiline  afterwards  to  his  fece,  he  prevented 
his  design  of  killing  both  him  and  the  competitors 
for  the  consulship,  of  whom  D.  Junius  Silanus  and 
L.  Idcinius  Murena  were  declared  consuls  elect'. 

Catiline,  thus  a  second  time  repulsed,  and  breath- 
ing nothing  but  revenge,  was  now  eaffer  and  impa- 
tient to  execute  his  grand  plot :  he  bad  no  other 
game  left ;  his  schemes  were  not  only  suspected, 
but  actually  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  the  con- 
sul,  and  himself  shunned  and  detested  by  all  honest 
men  ;  so  that  he  resolved  without  farther  delay  to 
put  all  to  the  hazard  of  ruining  either  his  country 
or  himself.  He  was  singularly  formed  both  by  art 
and  nature  for  the  head  of  a  desperate  conspiracy ; 
of  an  illustrious  family,  ruined  fortunes,  proiiigate 
mind,  undaunted  courage,  unwearied  industry  ;  of 
a  capacity  equal  to  the  hardiest  attempt,  with  a 
tongue  that  could  explain,  and  a  hand  that  could 
execute  it'.  Cicero  gives  us  his  just  character  in 
many  parts  of  his  works,  but  in  none  a  more  lively 
picture  of  him  than  in  the  following  passage'' : 

**  He  had  in  him,''  says  he,  **  many,  though  not 
express  images,  yet  sketches  of  the  greatest  virtues ; 
was  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  wicked  men, 
yet  a  pretended  admirer  of  the  virtuous.  His  house 
was  furnished  with  a  variety  of  temptations  to  lust 
and  lewdness,  yet  with  several  incitements  also  to 
industry  and  labour:  it  was  a  scene  of  vicious 
pleasures,  yet  a  school  of  martial  exercises.  There 
never  was  such  a  monster  on  earth,  compounded 
of  passions  so  contrary  and  opposite.  "Who  was 
ever  more  agreeable  at  one  time  to  the  best  citizens  ? 
who  more  intimate  at  another  with  the  worst  ?  who 
a  man  of  better  principles  ?  who  a  fouler  enemy  to 
this  city  ?  who  more  intemperate  in  pleasure  ?  who 
more  patient  in  labour?  who  more  rapacious  in 
plundering?  who  more  profuse  in  squandering? 
He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  engaging  men  to  his 
friendship,  and  obliging  them  by  his  observance  ; 
sharing  with  them  in  common  whatever  he  was 
master  of;  serving  them  with  his  money,  his  inter- 
est, his  pains,  and,  when  there  was  occasion,  by 
the  most  daring  acts  of  villany;  moulding  his 
nature  to  his  purposes,  and  bending  it  every  way 
to  his  wilL  With  the  morose,  he  could  live  se- 
verely ;  with  the  free,  gaily ;  with  the  old,  gravely  ; 
with  the  young,  cheerfully ;  with  the  enterprising, 
audacioudy ;  with  the  vicious,  luxuriously.  By  a 
temper  so  various  and  pliable,  he  gathered  about 
him  the  profligate  and  the  rash  from  all  countries, 
yet  held  attached  to  him  at  the  same  time  many 


d  SaU.  BelL  Cat.  89 ;  Flutaroh.  in  Cic. 

c  Deacendi  in  campom— cum  ilia  lata  inalgnique  lorica 
_ at  omnes  bonl  animadverterent,  et  cum  in  metu  et 
perioulo  oonsulem  viderent,  id  quod  fectum  est,  ad  opem 
praeftidiumque  meum  ooncurrerent.— Pro  Mnren.  S6. 

'  Cum  proximis  comf  tils  consularibus,  me  oonsulem  in 
campo  et  oompetitores  tuos  interficere  voluisti,  oompressi 
oonatus  tuos  nefarioe  amicorum  prassidio.— In  Cat.  i.  5. 

a  Erat  ei  consilium  ad  fiaoinus  aptum :  consilio  autem 
neque  lingua,  neque  manos  deerat.— In  Cat.  iU.  7* 

b  Pro  Cd.  ft.  6. 
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braye  and  worthy  men,  by  tbe  tpeokras  ihow  of  a 
pretended  Tirtue." 

With  these  talents,  if  he  had  obtained  the  coa- 
snUhip,  and  with  it  the  command  of  the  armies 
and  provinces  of  the  empire,  he  would  probably, 
like  another  Cinna,  have  made  himself  the  tyrant 
of  his  country :  but  despair  and  impatienoe,  under 
his  repeated  disappointments^  hurried  him  on  to 
the  mad  resolution,  of  extorting  by  force  what  he 
could  not  procure  by  address.  His  scheme  how- 
ever  was  not  without  a  foundation  of  probability, 
and  there  were  several  reasons  for  thinking  the 
present  time  the  most  seasonable  for  the  execution 
of  it.  Italy  was  drained  in  a  manner  of  regular 
troops ;  Pompey  at  a  great  distance,  with  the  best 
army  of  the  empire ;  and  his  old  friend  Antonius,  on 
whose  assistance  he  still  depended  ^^  was  to  have  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  that  remained.  But  his 
greatest  hopes  lay  in  Sylla's  veteran  soldiers,  whose 
cause  he  had  always  espoused,  and  among  whom 
he  had  been  bred ;  who,  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred  thousand,  were  settled  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts and  colonies  of  Italy,  In  the  possession  of 
lands  assigned  to  them  by  Sylla,  which  the  gene- 
rality had  wasted  by  their  vices  and  luxury,  and 
wanted  another  civil  war  to  repair  their  shattered 
fortunes.  Among  these  he  employed  his  sgents 
and  officers  in  all  parts,  to  debauch  them  to  his 
service ;  and  in  Etruria,  had  actually  enrolled  a 
considerable  body,  and^ormed  them  into  a  little 
army  under  the  command  of  Manlius,  a  bold  and 
experienced  centurion,  who  waited  only  for  his 
orders  to  take  the  field^.  We  must  add  to  this 
what  all  writers  mention,  the  universal  disaffection 
and  discontent  which  possessed  all  ranks  of  the 
city,  but  especially  the  meaner  sort,  who  from  the 
uneasiness  of  their  circumstances,  and  the  pressure 
of  their  debts,  wished  for  a  change  of  government : 
so  that  if  Catiline  had  gained  any  little  advantage 
at  setting  out,  or  come  off  but  equal  in  the  fint 
battle,  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  general  decla- 
ration in  his  fiivour*. 

He  called  a  council  therefore  of  all  the  conspira- 
tors, to  settle  the  plan  of  their  work,  and  divide 
the  parts  of  it  among  themselves,  and  fix  a  proper 
day  for  the  execution.  There  were  about  thirty, 
five,  whose  names  are  transmitted  to  us  as  princi- 
pak  in  the  plot,  partly  of  the  senatorian,  partly  of 
the  equestrian  onier,  with  many  others  from  the 
colonies  and  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  men  of  fa- 
milies and  interest  in  their  several  countries.  The 
senators  were,  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  C.  Cethegus, 
P.  Autronius,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  P.  Sylla,  Serv. 
Sylla,  L.  Vargunteius,  Q.  Curius,  Q.  Annius,  M. 
Porcius  Lecca,  L.  Bestia". 

Lentalus  was  descended  from  a  patrician  branch 
of  the  Cornelian  fiunUy,  one  of  the  most  numerous 
as  well  as  the  most  splendid  in  Rome.  His  grand- 
father had  borne  the  title  of  prince  of  the  senate, 
and  was  the  most  active  in  the  pursuit  and 
destruction  of  C.  Gracchus,  in  which  be  received 

1  Inflstum  turn  tpe  mllitam.  tmn  ooUegB  mel,  ut  Ipw 
dloebat,  promiwlg.— Pro  Moren.  23. 

^  Castra  sunt  in  Italia  contra  rempubUoam  In  Etnute 
faacitras  ooUocata.— In  Cat.  L  8 ;  It.  il.  6. 

1  Sed  omnino  onnota  plebes,  novamm  rcmm  stndio, 
Catiline  incepta  probabat^-quod  si  primo  prclio  CatiUna 
superior,  aut  «qua  manu  dtsoeaeiMet,  profecto  magna 
cladea,  Ac— Salhist  BeU.  Cat.  27,  H). 

»  Ibid.  17. 


a  dangerous  wound".  Hie  grandson,  by 
of  his  noble  birth,  had  been  advanced  t 
sulship  about  eight  years  before,  but  i 
out  of  the  senate  soon  after  by  the  « 
the  notorious  infiuny  of  his  life,  till  b3 
the  prsetorship  a  second  time,  whid 
actually  enjoyed,  he  recovered  his  formei 
rank  in  that  supreme  council^.  His  ] 
but  moderate,  or  rather  slow ;  yet  the  • 
of  his  person,  the  gracefulness  and  propi 
action,  the  strength  and  sweetness  of 
procured  him  some  reputation  as  a  spea 
was  lazy,  luxurious,  snd  profligately  wi 
so  vain  and  ambitious,  as  to  expect  finonc 
throw  of  the  government,  to  be  the  first 
republic ;  in  which  fkney  he  vras  strongl 
by  some  crafty  soothsayers,  who  assurvti 
the  sibylline  books,  that  there  were  thr 
Uuses  destined  to  the  domfaiion  of  Rome ; 
and  Sylla  had  already  possessed  it,  and 
pheey  wanted  to  be  completed  in  him^.  ^ 
views  he  entered  freely  into  the  conspin 
ing  to  Catiline's  vigour  for  the  execu 
hoping  to  reap  the  chief  firuit  from  its  m 
Ce&egus  was  of  an  extraction  equally 
of  a  temper  fierce,  impetuous,  and  darin 
gree  even  of  fury.  He  had  been  warml 
in  the  cause  of  Marius,  with  whom  he  v 
out  of  Rome ;  but  when  Sylla's  affair 
prosperous,  he  presently  changed  sides,  a 
mg  himself  at  Sylla's  feet,  and  promi 
services,  was  restored  to  the  dty '.  AH 
death,  by  intrigues  and  fiu^on,  he  acquire 
an  influence,  that  while  Pompey  was  a 
governed  all  thingsat  home ;  procured  for 
that  command  over  the  coasts  of  the  Medit 
and  for  Lucullus,  the  management  of  tb 
datic  war*.  In  the  height  of  this  power, 
an  excursion  into  Spain,  to  raise  contril 
that  province,  where  meeting  vfith  somi 
tion  to  his  violences,  he  had  the  hardiness 
and  even  wound,  the  proconsul  Q.  Metel 
But  the  insolence  of  his  conduct  and  tl 
of  his  life  gradually  diminished,  and  at 
stroyed  his  credit ;  when  finding  himself  < 
by  the  magistrates,  and  the  particular  Ti| 
Cicero,  he  entered  eagerly  into  Catiline's 
was  entrusted  with  the  most  bloody  and 

B  Nam  P.  Lentolum,  prindpem  senatoa? 
alios  summos  viros,  qui  com  L.  Opimio  Codgp 
Oracohum  in  Aventinum  persecuti  sunt?  quo 
Lentnlus  grave  vulnua  aooepit.*— Phil.  vlii.  4 ;  Ii 

o  Lentnlus  quoquo  tunc  maxime  pnptor, 
iv.  1 :  Dio,  p.  43 ;  Plut.  In  do. 

P  P.  Lentulus,  cuJua  et  ezoogitandi  et  loqu* 
tatem  tegebat  fonn«  dignitas,  corporis  motos 
artis  et  veoustatis,  vods  et  suavitas  et  nuignitu 
350. 

4  Lentulum  autem  sibi  conflmuiase  ex  fails 

baruspicumque  respouBis,  w  esse  tertiam  UId 

llum,  ad  quern  regnum  hqjus  urbls  atque  impc 

venire  eaaet  neceme,  &o.— In  Cat.  liL  4 ;  it.  iv.  6 

r  Quid  Catilina  tuis  natalibus,  atque  Ceth 

Invenlet  quiaquam  miblimius? 

Jut.  Sat  viU.  S31 ;  A] 

•  Hio  est  M.  Antonius,  qui  gmtia  Cotta;  o 
Cethcgi  factione  in  senatu,  curationem  InflniU 
&c.— Ascon.  in  Verr.  it  3 :  Plut.  in  Lucull 

t  Quis  de  C.  Ccthego,  atque  c>ju8  in  HispanIa 
tione,  ac  de  vulnere  Q.  Metclli  Pii  oogitat,  ci 
Ulius  pcnuun  career  «dificatus  oeae  vldeatur?- 
£5. 
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pvt  <tf  it,  the  tak  of  mmmncring  tlieir  enemies 
witbn  tlw  dtj.  The  rest  of  the  oonspiretora  were 
BKlwiDsitriou  for  their  births  llietwoSyUas 
PBtMpbein  to  the  dictator  of  that  name ;  Autro- 
BBM  obCamed  the  consulship,  but  was  deprived 
brinbey;  md  Casnns  was  a  competitor  for  it 
ffii  (Sooo  hhnseif.  In  short,  they  were  all  of 
tksatitaBip  and  diaracter ;  men  whom  disap- 
fmtaaiit  ndasd  fortones,  and  ilagitioas  lives, 
U|ifpind  for  anj  design  against  the  state ;  and 
al  fkoM  hopes  of  ease  uad  adivancement  depended 
■  ichiBgeof  aiEurs,  and  the  subversion  of  the 


AttUiBeetiiig  it  was  resolved,  that  a  general 
namctioB  dioald  be  raised  through  Italy,  the 
dlenat  puti  of  which  were  assigned  to  different 
kden ;  that  Catiline  should  put  himself  at  the 
kid  of  the  troops  m  Etrnria;  that  Rome  should 
beired  is  nanj  places  at  once,  and  a  massacre 
hqgn  St  the  same  time  of  the  whole  senate,  and 
all  their  esemiei ;  of  whom  none  were  to  be  spared 
CBcpt  the  soosof  Pompey,  who  were  to  be  kept  as 
mga  of  their  pesoe  and  reconciliation  with  the 
&ther;  diatmthe  consternation  of  the  fire  and 
mwcre,CatiKne  should  be  ready  with  his  Tuscan 
n;,  to  take  the  benefit  oS  the  public  confusion, 
«ad  take  himself  master  of  the  dty:  where  Len- 
tibi,  in  the  meaniHiile,  as  first  in  dignity,  was  to 
paidc  ID  their  general  councils ;  Cassius  to  ma- 
np  the  aiur  of  firing  it,  Cethegus  to  direct  the 
wrre*.  But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  the 
dirfohitaele  to  aO  their  hopes,  Catiline  was  very 
karoos  to  He  him  taken  off  before  he  left  Rome ; 
«p>s  which  tvo  knights  of  the  company  undertook 
tokiQkiB  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  early 
^oapntenoeofbusinessT.  They  were  both  of 
^KqviBtaace,  sod  used'to  frequent  his  house ; 
md  kooving  his  custom  of  giving  firee  access  to  all, 
9tfk  10  doobt  of  being  readily  admitted,  as  C. 
Cndoi,  one  of  the  two,  afterwards  confessed*. 

The  meetiBg  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Cicero 
hid  iafonnatioa  of  all  that  passed  in  it;  for  by 
^  iatrigaes  of  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  he  had 
P*ed  over  Cuius  her  gallant,  one  of  the  oonspi* 
■'anefienstorian  rank,  to  send  him  a  punctual 
Moaat  of  an  thdr  deliberations.  He  presently 
^Tiprtwl  his  mtelligenoe  to  some  of  the  chiefo  of 
^atf,«ho  were  sssembled  that  evening,  as  usual, 
Jl^  home ;  informing  them  not  only  of  the  design, 
ml  aaiig  the  men  who  were  to  execute  it,  and 
^  wy  hoar  when  they  would  be  at  his  gate :  all 
J^^fiefl  oBt  exactly  as  he  foretold ;  for  the  two 
^^  eame  before  break  of  day,  but  had  the  mor- 
&&c^  to  find  the  house  well  guarded,  and  all 
^ttnoerefiMedtothem*. 

'  <^  Ftedi,  Sync.  Ceth^,  Antonii,  VcnnffimteU, 
■^U^tai:  qocfuBlUc?  que  aenatus  tnirignia?  &c. 

'CtBCktfllDaigredcratar  ad  ezotdtmn,  Lentulosin 
*"ntevisilar,  Ou^ina  tnowidHs.  Cetbegos  cadi  pn»- 
^•««te-ftoByIL  18;  Vid.  Plu|.  In  doer. 

'  teati  poibdiiiii  tfU  ene  more,  quod  ego  rivierem : 
^vficaBtdaoBqutteaRomaiii,  qui  te  lata  cfnnUbera- 
y<t«»ffl»lp»nocte  ante  luoem  me  meo  hi  lectolo 
^fBi^WMpoDkerenlar^In  CatiL  L  4;  it  SaUnst  BelL 

J^tawptlar,  Comeli,  id  quod  tandem  aUqnando 
J*"".  91am  At  offlekMsm  nrovtedam  depopoecit— 

I  ou^floilmf  praaidiifl  mnnivi :  ezdaal 
nmilliipei 


"^fmiBi 


Catiline  was  disappointed  likewise  in  another 
affair  of  no  less  moment  before  he  quitted  the  city ; 
a  design  to  surprise  the  town  of  Pneneste,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Italy,  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  Rome ;  which  would  have  been  of  singular 
use  to  him  in  the  war,  and  a  sure  retreat  in  all 
events :  but  Cicero  was  still  beforehand  with  him, 
and,  from  the  apprehension  of  such  an  attempt,  had 
previously  sent  orders  to  the  place  to  keep  a  special 
guard ;  so  that  when  Catiline  came  in  the  night  to 
make  an  assault,  he  found  them  so  well  provided, 
that  he  durst  not  venture  upon  the  experiment^. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  conspiracy,  when 
Cicero  delivered  the  first  of  those  four  speeches, 
which  were  spoken  upon  the  occasion  of  it,  and  are 
still  extant.  The  meeting  of  the  conspirators  was 
on  the  sixth  of  November,  in  the  evening;  and  on 
the  eighth  he  summoned  the  senate  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol,  where  it  was  not  usually 
held  but  in  times  of  public  alarm  <^.  There  had 
been  several  debates  before  this  on  the  same  sub- 
ject of  Catiline's  treasons,,and  his  design  of  killing 
the  consul ;  and  a  decree  had  passed  at  the  motion 
of  Cicero,  to  offer  a  public  reward  to  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  plot ;  if  a  slave,  his  liberty,  and  eight 
hundred  pounds ;  if  a  citizen,  his  pardon,  and  six- 
teen hundred'*.  Yet  Catiline,  by  a  profound  dis- 
simulation, and  the  constant  professions  of  his 
innocence,  still  deceived  many  of  all  ranks ;  repre- 
senting the  whole  as  the  fiction  of  his  enemy 
Cicero,  and  offering  to  give  security  for  his  beha- 
viour, and  to  deliver  hinuelf  to  the  custody  of  any 
whom  the  senate  would  name ;  of  M.  Lepidus,  of 
the  praetor  Metellus,  or  of  Cicero  himself:  but 
none  of  them  would  receive  him;  and  Cicero 
plainly  told  him,  that  he  should  never  think  himself 
safe  in  the  same  house,  when  be  was  in  danger  by 
living  in  the  same  city  with  him*  :  yet  he  stUl  kept 
on  the  mask,  and  had  the  confidence  to  come  to 
this  very  meeting  in  the  capitol ;  which  so  shocked 
the  whole  assembly,  that  none  even  of  his  acquaint- 
ance durst  venture  to  salute  him ;  and  the  consular 
senators  quitted  that  part  of  the  house  in  which  he 
sat,  and  left  the  whole  bench  dear  to  him'.  Cicero 
was  so  provoked  by  his  impudence,  that  instead  of 
entering  upon  any  busineas,  as  he  designed,  ad- 
dressing  himself  directly  to  Catiline,  he  broke  out 
into  a  most  severe  invective  against  him  ;  and  with 
all  the  fire  and  force  of  an  incensed  eloquence,  laid 
open  the  whole  course  of  his  villanies,  and  the 
notoriety  of  his  treasons. 

He  put  him  in  mind,  "  that  there  was  a  decree 
already  made  against  him,  by  which  he  could  take 

veniaaent,  quoa  ego  Jam  moltis  ao  anmmla  viris  ad  me  id 
temporis  vcnturoo  ene  prcdizenun.— In  Catil.  L  4. 

b  Quid  ?  emn  ia  Prane$te  Kalendia  iptirf  NoTembribua 
oocapatmimi  noctumo  Impeia  confideres?  Bensistine 
illam  ooloniam  meo  jtuea»  meis  pweridlig  omo  monitam  ? 
•~Ibid.  i.  3.    Praneste^naXxxn  munitum.— Yell.  Pat  ii.  26. 

e  Nihil  hio  moniUaaimua  habendi  oenatus  loous^—Ib. 
i.1. 

<*  8i  quia  indireioei  de  OCTiJnratione,  gum  contra  rcmpul>- 
Ucam  lacta  erat,  pnemium,  lerTO,  libertatem  et  aeatertia 
centum;  Uberto,  impunitatem  et  aestertia  cc.  Salluat. 
Bell.  Cat.  30. 

•  Cum  a  me  id  reaponanm  tuUaaes,  me  nullo  modo  poaae 
iiadem  parietibna  toto  eaae  tecum,  qui  magno  in  poriculo 
eaaem,  quod  iiadem  m«ni!bna  continaemur.— In  Catil.  L8.  ' 

'  Quia  te  ex  hao  tanta  frequoitla,  tot  ex  tnia  amicis  ao 
neoeaaariiaaalutavit?  Quid,  quod  adventn  tuo  lata  anb* 
aelUa  vaouefoota  aunt?  Ikc.^II».  L  7. 
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his  lifei^;  and  that  he  oaght  to  have  done  it  long 
ago,  since  many,  far  more  eminent  and  less  crimi- 
nal, had  been  taken  off  by  the  same  authority  for 
the  suspicion  only  of  treasonable  designs ;  that  if 
he  should  order  him,  therefore,  to  be  killed  upon 
the  spot,  there  was  cause  to  apprdiend  that  it 
would  be  thought  rather  too  late  than  too  cruel.'' — 
But  there  was  a  certain  reason  which  yet  withheld 
him  :  "  Thou  shaltthen  be  put  to  death,"  says  he, 
**  when  there  is  not  a  man  to  be  found  so  wicked,  so 
desperate,  so  like  to  thyself,  who  will  deny  it  to  be 
done  justly. — As  long  as  there  is  one  who  dares  to 
defend  thee,  thou  shalt  live ;  and  live  so  as  thou 
now  dost,  surrounded  by  the  guards  which  I  have 
placed  about  thee,  so  as  not  to  suffer  thee  to  stir  a 
foot  against  the  republic ;  whilst  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  many  shall  watch  thee,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  when  thou  little  thoughtest  of  it^."  He 
then  goes  on  to  give  a  detail  of  all  that  had  been 
concerted  by  the  conspirators  at  their  several 
meetings,  to  let  him  see  '*  that  he  was  perfectly 
informed  of  every  step  which  he  had  taken,  or 
designed  to  take ;''  and  observes,  '*  that  he  saw 
several,  at  that  very  time  in  the  senate,  who  had 
assisted  at  those  meetings. "  He  presses  him,  there- 
fore, to  quit  the  city ;  and  *'  since  all  his  councils 
were  detected,  to  drop  the  thought  of  fires  and 
massacres ; — that  the  gates  were  open,  and  nobody 
should  stop  him'."  Then  running  over  the  flagi- 
tious enormities  of  his  life,  and  the  series  of  his 
traitorous  practices,  he  "  exhorts,  urges,  com- 
mands him  to  depart,  and,  if  he  would  be  advised 
by  him,  to  go  into  a  voluntary  exile,  and  free  them 
firom  their  fears ;  that,  if  they  were  just  ones,  they 
might  be  safer ;  if  groundless,  the  quieter^.  That 
though  he  would  not  put  the  question  to  the  house, 
whether  they  would  order  him  into  banishment  or 
not,  yet  he  would  let  him  see  their  sense  upon  it  by 
their  manner  of  behaving  while  he  was  urging  him 
to  it ;  for  should  he  bid  any  other  senator  of  credit, 
P.  Sextius,  or  M.  Marcellns,  to  go  into  exile,  they 
would  all  rise  up  against  him  at  once,  and  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  their  consul :  yet  when  he  said  it  to 
him,  by  their  silence  they  approved  it;  by  their 
suffering  it,  decreed  it;  by  saying  nothing,  pro- 
claimed their  consent'.  That  he  .would  answer 
likewise  for  the  knights,  who  were  then  guarding 
the  avenues  of  the  senate,  and  were  hardly  restrained 
fh>m  doing  him  violence ;  that  if  he  would  consent 
to  go,  they  would  all  quietly  attend  him  to  the 
gates. — Yet,  after  all,  if  in  virtue  of  Lis  command 
he  should  really  go  into  banishment,  he  foresaw 
what  a  storm  of  envy  he  should  draw  by  it  upon 
himself;  but  he  did  not  value  that,  if  by  his  own 
calamity  he  could  avert  the  dangers  of  the  republic ; 
but  there  was  no  hope  that  Catiline  could  ever  be 
Induced  to  yield  to  the  occasions  of  the  state,  or 
moved  with  a  sense  of  his  crimes,  or  reclaimed  by 
shame,  or  fear,  or  reason,  from  his  madness".  He 
exhorts  him,  therefore,  if  he  would  not  go  into 
exile,  to  go  at  least,  where  he  was  expected,  into 
Manlius's  camp,  and  begin  the  war;  provided 
only,  that  he  would  carry  out  with  him  all  the  rest 
of  his  crew. — ^That  there  he  might  riot  and  exult  at 
his  full  ease,  without  the  mortification  of  seeing  one 


9  Habemus  senatiia  oonsultum  in  te,  CatiUna,  vehsDuns 
,  et  grare—In  CatQ.  L  1. 

h  Ibid.  it.  I  Ibid.  5. 

•»  Ibid.  7.  »  Ibid.  & 

•Ibid.  9. 


honest  man  about  him  **. — ^There  he  mij 
all  that  discipline  to  which  he  had  been 
lying  upon  the  ground,  not  only  in  pu 
lewd  amours,  but  of  bold  and  hardy  e 
there  he  might  exert  all  that  boasted 
hunger,  cold,  and  want,  by  which  1 
would  shortly  find  himself  undone." 
introduces  an  expostulation  of  the  re] 
himself,  "  for  his  too  great  lenity,  in  su 
a  traitor  to  escape,  instead  of  hurrying 
mediate  death ;  that  it  was  an  instance  c 
and  ingratitude  to  the  Roman  people, 
new  man,  who,  without  any  recommen 
his  ancestors,  had  been  raised  by  them 
ihe  degrees  of  honour  to  sovereign  digi 
for  the  sake  of  any  danger  to  himself, 
care  of  the  public  safety  <>.  To  this  i 
voice  of  my  country,"  says  he, "  and  to  i 
blame  me  after  the  same  manner,  I  sha 
short  answer :  that  if  I  had  thought 
adfisable  to  put  Catiline  to  death,  1 
have  allowed  that  gkdiator  the  use 
ment's  life:  for  if,  in  former  days 
illustrious  citizens,  instead  of  sullyini 
honour  to  their  memories,  by  the  de 
Satuminus,  the  Gracchi,  Flaccus,  and  o 
there  is  no  ground  to  fear,  that,  by 
parricide,  any  envy  would  lie  upon  m( 
rity ;  yet  if  the  greatest  was  sure  to 
was  always  my  persuasion,  that  envy 
virtue  was  really  glory,  not  envy :  b 
some  of  this  very  order,  who  do  not  e 
dangers  which  huig  over  us,  or  else  dii 
they  see,  who,  by  the  softness  of  their  i 
Catiline's  hopes,  and  add  strength  to 
racy  by  not  believing  it ;  whose  anthori 
many,  not  only  of  the  wicked,  but  the 
if  I  had  punished  this  man  as  he  des 
not  have  failed  to  cry  out  upon  me  f 
tyrant^.  Now  I  am  persuaded,  that 
once  gone  into  Manlius's  camp,  whi( 
ally  designs  to  go,  none  can  be  so  si 
see  that  there  is  a  plot ;  none  so  wick 
acknowledge  it :  whereas,  by  taking  o 
though  this  pestilence  would  be  somevi 
it  could  not  be  suppressed ;  but  when  fa 
himself  into  rebellion,  and  carried  ou 
along  with  him,  and  drawn  together  I 
and  desperate  firom  all  parts  of  the  em] 
this  ripened  plague  of  the  republic, 
root  and  seed  of  all  our  evils,  will  I 
with  him  at  once."  Then  applying  1 
to  Catiline,  he  concludes  with  a  she 
Jupiter:  '*  With  these  omens,  Catilini 
perity  to  the  republic,  but  of  destruct 
and  all  those  who  have  joined  themsel 
in  all  kinds  of  parricide,  go  thy  way 
impious  and  abominable  war ;  whilst  i 
whose  religion  was  establisheid  with  tl 
of  this  city,  whom  we  truly  call  Stator 
prop  of  this  empire,  wilt  drive  this 
accomplices  from  thy  altars  and  temp 
houses  and  walls  of  the  city,  fit>m  the 
tunes  of  us  all;  and  wilt  destroy 
punishments,  both  living  and  dead,  t 
of  good  men,  the  enemies  of  their 
plunderers  of  Italy,  now  confederated  i 
able  league  and  partnership  of  viliany 


>  In  Catn.  L  10. 
t  Ibid.  IS. 
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CitaiBC^  aKoDuhed  by  the  thnnder  of  this  speech, 

kdfittle  to  Mf  for  himself  in  answer  to  it;  yet,  with 

hnoA  looks  and  sappliant  voice,  he  begged  of 

fttkben  not  to  behere  too  hastily  what  was  said 

tpaA  Urn  by  an  enemy ;  that  his  birth  and  past 

defliErdererythiDg  to  hhEQ  that  was  hopeful ;  and 

itfiiBot  to  be  imsgined  that  a  man  of  patrician 

bt^,  vbote  ancKten,  as  well  as  himself,  had 

imsBay  proo£i  of  their  affection  to  the  Roman 

;e^  tboaU  want  to  overturn  the  government ; 

«Ue  Cieoo,  a  stranger  and  hUe  inhabitant  of 

BoBc,  vaa  to  xealoas  to  preserve  it.    But  as  he 

VK  goiag  on  to  give  foul  language,  the  senate 

iaterrapted  him  by  a  general  outcry,  calling  him 

taitor  tni  parricide :  upon  which,  being  furious 

B^dtipente,  he  declared  again  aloud  what  he  had 

■id  bafert  to  Cato,  that  since  he  was  circumvented 

mti  knm  headlong  by  his  enemies,  he  would 

moA  tht  flame  which  was  raised  about  him,  by 

tk  eoBBon  rain ;  and  so  rushed  out  of  the  assem- 

%^  Am  aoon  as  he  was  come  to  his  house,  and 

^la  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed,  perceiving  it 

ia  vaa  to  disMmUe  any  loi^r,  he  resolved  to 

■Iff  into  aetioD  immediately,  before  the  troops  of 

tW  icpabiie  were  increased,  or  any  new  levies 

ude ;  80  that,  after  a  short  conference  with  Len- 

Mm,  Cetbegus,  snd  the  rest,  about  what  had  been 

nseoted  in  the  last  meeting,  having  given  fresh 

fliden  and  aasoranoes  of  his  speedy  return  a 


speedy  return  at  the 
Wri  of  a  atmog  army,  be  left  Rome  that  v^ 
a^htvitb  a  soaall  letinney  to  make  the  best  of  hu 
nftavardiEtruria'. 

He  BO  aooner  disappeared,  than  his  friends  gave 
«t  that  he  was  gone  into  a  voluntary  exile  atMar- 
>^;  which  was  industriously  spread  through 
^  dtf  tiia  next  morning,  to  raise  an  odium  upon 
Onto  far  driving  an  innocent  man  into  banish- 
■at  vi&oat  any  prerious  trial  or  proof  of  his 
pit;  bet  Cicero  was  too  well  informed  of  his 
■*t>aa  to  entertain  any  doubt  about  his  gdng  to 
^'nliaB'scaaq*,  snd  into  actual  rebellion :  he  knew 
iat  hahad  aent  thither  already  a  quantity  of  arms, 
aJdtheeBrigns  of  military  command,  with  that 
^fliglewhidi  he  nsed  to  keep  with  great  super- 
^ioB  ia  ys  house,  for  its  having  bdooged  to  C. 
Mm  IB  Us  expedition  agamst  the  Cimbri*.  But 
■ttha  ilory  ahooid  make  an  ill  impression  on  the 
%  ka  called  the  people  together  into  the  fbnun, 
^  99  them  an  aooount  H  what  passed  in  the 
"^  tiia  dsy  befbre,  and  of  Catiline's  leaving 
"•eapouit 

Hehagan  by  congratulating  with  them  on  Cati- 
yfi^  as  on  a  certain  victory ;  "  since  the 
jfrg  hiai  from  his  secret  plots  and  insidious 
jjy*  on  their  lives  and  fortunes  into  open 
"rais»  was  in  efeet  to  conquer  him :  thatCati- 
*<  i«Bdf  WIS  soisible  of  it,  whoee  chief  regret 
■  n  Jctatat  was  not  for  leaving  the  city,  but  for 
jggc  k  atandmg*.— But  if  there  be  any  here," 

^^Befuflmudoa;— Quonfaan  ^pddem  drcumTen- 
^^Vt.  ab  fBfBfofapnBcepaaffor,  inoeadlom  menm 
'■MtttimiBn    ninaH  BeU.  Cat.  31. 

J^"^  "°>^  Qntrit«s  <iQi  dkaxnt  a  mein exiliam 

vMa  cne  f^tninaTn ^Ego  vdiemeoa  Ole  consul, 

P^BTtedrcBio  cxSUom  ^icio,  &<v— In  CatiL  U.  6. 
'  — ^  ^^'^^  <:™b  tobaa.  cum  afgna  mllitarift,  com 
^'■tQamargcnteam,  cnl  flle  etiam  aacrariom  acele- 
^^"■i^Mfeeacat,  adram  aaae  pnemlBaain.— lb. ;  Sal- 

*hCitiLtt.L 


says  he,  **  who  blame  me  for  what  I  am  boasting 
of,  as  you  all  indeed  justly  may,  that  I  did  not 
rather  seise  than  send  away  so  capital  an  enemy  ; 
that  is  not  my  fault,  dtisens,  but  the  fiiult  of  the 
times.  Catiline  ought  long  ego  to  have  suffered 
the  last  punishment ;  the  custom  of  our  ancestors, 
the  discipline  of  the  empire,  and  the  republic 
itsdf,  required  it  But  how  many  would  there 
have  been  who  would  not  have  bdieved  what  I 
charged  him  with  ?  How  many,  who,  through 
wealuiess,  would  never  have  imagined  it,  or  through 
wickedness  would  have  defended  it  ? "  He  observes, 
'*  that  if  he  had  put  Catiline  to  death,  he  should 
have  drawn  upon  himself  such  an  odium  as  would 
have  rendered  him  unable  to  prosecute  his  aocom- 

Elices  and  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  conspiracy ; 
ut  so  Car  from  being  afraid  of  him  now,  he  was 
sorry  only  tiiat  he  went  off  with  so  few  to  attend 
him' :  that  hia  forces  were  contemptible,  if  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  republic ;  made  up  of  a 
miserable,  needy  crew,  who  had  wasted  their  sub- 
stance, forfeited  their  bails,  and  would  run  away 
not  only  at  the  sight  of  an  army,  but  of  the  praetor's 
edict — That  those  who  had  deserted  his  army,  and 
staid  behind,  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  army 
itself ;  and  the  more  so,  because  they  knew  him  to 
be  informed  of  all  their  designs,  yet  were  not  at  all 
moved  by  it :  that  he  had  l^d  open  all  their  coun- 
cils in  the  senate  the  day  before,  upon  which  Cati- 
line was  so  disheartened  that  he  immediately  fled : 
that  he  oould  not  guess  what  these  others  meant ; 
if  they  imagmed  that  he  should  always  use  the  same 
lenity,  they  were  much  mistaken';  for  he  had  now 
gained  what  he  had  hitherto  been  waiting  for,  to 
make  all  people  see  that  there  was  a  conspiracy : 
that  now,  therefore,  there  was  no  more  room  for 
clemency,  the  ease  itself  required  severity ;  yet  he 
would  still  grant  them  one  thing,  to  quit  the  city 
and  follow  Catiline ;  nay,  would  tell  them  the  way ; 
it  was  the  Aurelian  road ;  and  if  they  would  make 
haste,  they  might  overteke  him  before  night." 
Then,  after  describing  the  profligate  life  and  con- 
versation of  Catiline  and  his  accomplices',  he 
declares  it  '*  insufferably  impudent  for  such  men 
to  pretend  to  plot ;  the  lazy  against  the  active,  the 
foolish  against  the  prudent,  the  drunken  against 
the  sober,  the  drowsy  against  the  vigilant ;  who, 
lolling  at  fiMsts,  embracing  mistresses,  staggering 
with  wine,  stuffed  with  victn^  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, daubed  with  perfumes,  belch  in  their  con- 
versations of  massacring  the  honest  and  firing  the 
city.  If  my  consulship/'  says  he,  "  since  it  can- 
not cure,  should  cut  off  all  these,  it  would  add  no 
small  period  to  the  duration  of  the  republic ;  for 
there  is  no  nation  which  we  have  reason  to  fear,  no 
king  who  can  make  war  upon  the  Roman  people ; 
all  disturbances  abroad,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are 
quelled  by  the  virtue  of  one  man ;  but  a  domestic 
war  still  remains;  the  treason,  the  danger,  the 
enemy  is  within ;  we  are  to  combat  with  luxury, 
with  madness,  with  villany.  In  this  war  I  profess 
myself  your  leader,  and  take  upon  myself  all  the 
animosity  of  the  desperate :  whatever  can  possibly 
be  healed,  I  will  heal ;  but  what  ought  to  be  cut 
off,  I  will  never  suffer  to  spread  to  the  min  of  the 
eity.*"  He  then  takes  notice  of  the  report  of 
Catiline's  being  driven  into  exile,  but  ridicules  the 
weakness  of  it;  and  gays,  **  that  he  had  put  that 
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matter  out  of  doabt,  by  exposing  all  hia  treaaom 
the  day  before  in  the  aenateV"  He  laments  **  Uie 
wretched  condition  not  only  of  governing,  but  e? en 
of  preaerving  atatea :  For  if  Catiline/'  aays  he, 
**  baffled  by  my  paina  and  connsels.  should  really 
change  hia  mind,  drop  all  thonghta  of  war,  and 
betake  himself  to  exile,  he  would  not  be  aaid  to  be 
disarmed  and  terrified,  or  driven  from  hia  purpoae 
by  my  rigilanoe,  but  uncondemned  and  innocent  to 
be  forced  into  banishment  by  the  threats  of  the 
consul ;  and  there  would  be  numbers  who  would 
think  him  not  wicked,  but  unhappy,  and  me  not  a 
^igent  consul,  but  a  cruel  tyrant/'  He  dedarea, 
'*  that  though,  for  the  aake  of  his  own  eaae  or  cha- 
racter,  he  ahould  never  wish  to  hear  of  Catiline'a 
being  at  the  head  of  an  army,  yet  they  would 
certainly  hear  it  in  three  days*  time  :  that  if  men 
were  ao  perverse  aa  to  complain  of  his  being  driven 
away,  what  would  they  have  aaid  if  he  had  been 
put  to  death  ?  Yet  there  was  not  one  of  those 
who  talked  of  his  going  to  Marseilles,  but  would 
be  sorry  for  it,  if  it  was  true,  and  wished  much 
rather  to  aee  him  in  Manlius's  camp<^/'  He  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  at  large  the  strength  and  forces  of 
Catiline,  and  the  different  aorta  of  men  of  wluch 
they  were  composed;  and  then  displaying  and 
opposing  to  them  the  superior  forces  (k  the  repub- 
lic, he  shows  it  to  be  "  a  contention  of  all  sorts  of 
virtue  against  all  sorts  of  vice ;  in  which,  if  all 
human  help  ahould  fail  them,  the  gods  themselves 
would  never  suffer  the  best  cauae  in  the  world  to 
be  vanquiahed  by  the  worst'."  He  reauires  them, 
therefore,  to  "  keep  a  watch  only  in  their  private 
houaes,  for  he  had  taken  care  to  secure  the  public 
without  anv  tumult  .*  that  he  had  given  notice  to 
all  the  coloniea  and  great  towna  of  Catiline'a 
retreat,  so  aa  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  him : 
that  as  to  the  body  of  gladiators,  whom  Catiline 
always  depended  upon  as  hia  best  and  surest  band, 
they  were  taken  care  of  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  republic* ;  though,  to  aay  the 
truth,  even  these  were  better  affected  than  some 
part  of  the  patricians :  that  he  had  sent  Q.  Metel- 
fus,  the  pretor,  into  Gaul  and  the  district  of  Pice. 
num,  to  oppose  all  Catiline's  motions  on  that  side ; 
and,  for  settling  all  matters  at  home,  had  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet  again  that  morning,  which,  as 
they  saw,  was  then  aaaembling.  As  for  those, 
therefore,  who  were  left  behind  in  the  city,  though 
they  were  now  enemies,  yet,  since  they  were  bom 
citizens,  he  admonished  them  again  and  again,  that 
his  lenity  had  been  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity 
of  demonstrating  the  certainty  of  the  plot :  that  for 
the  rest,  he  should  never  forget  that  this  waa  his 
country,  he  their  consul,  who  thought  it  his  duty 
either  to  live  with  them,  or  die  for  them.  There 
is  no  guard,"  aays  he,  '*  upon  the  gates,  none  to 
watch  the  roads ;  if  any  one  haa  a  mind  to  with- 
draw  himself,  he  may  go  wherever  he  pleases  ;  but 
if  he  makes  the  least  stir  within  the  city,  so  as  to 
be  caught  in  any  overt  act  against  the  republic,  he 
shall  know  that  there  are  in  it  vigilant  conauls, 
excellent  magistrates,  a  stout  senate;  that  there 
are  arms,  and  a  prison,  which  our  anceators  pro- 
vided as  the  avenger  of  manifest  crimes  ;  and  all 
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this  shall  be  transacted  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  greatest  disorders  shall  be  queUei 
the  least  hurry ;  the  greatest  dangera,  wit 
tumult ;  a  domestic  war,  the  most  deepen 
in  our  memory,  by  me,  your  only  leader  i 
ral,  in  mv  gown ;  which  I  will  manage  so 
far  aa  it  18  possible,  not  one  eren  of  &e  gi 
suffer  punishment  in  the  city.  But  if  th 
ciousness,  and  my  country's  danger,  shoe 
sarily  drive  me  from  this  mild  resolution, 
effect,  what  in  so  cruel  and  treacherous  a 
hardly  be  hoped  for,  that  not  one  honest 
fall,  but  all  of  you  be  aafe  by  the  punishi 
few.  This  I  promise,  citizens,  not  from 
fidence  in  my  own  prudence,  or  from  ai 
councils,  but  from  the  many  evident  decla 
the  gods,  by  whose  impulse  I  am  led  into 
suasion ;  who  assist  us,  not  as  they  used  t 
distance,  against  foreign  and  remote  ene 
by  their  present  help  and  protection,  del 
temples  and  our  houaes.  It  is  your  pa 
fore,  to  worship,  implore,  and  pray  to  tl 
since  all  our  enemies  are  now  aobdned  bo) 
and  sea,  they  would  continue  to  preserve 
which  was  designed  by  them  for  the  most  1 
the  most  flourishing,  and  most  powerful 
from  the  detestable  treasons  of  its  own 
citizens." 

We  have  no  account  of  this  day's  deb 
senate,  which  met  while  Cicero  was  spe 
the  people,  and  were  waiting  his  coming 
from  the  rostra  :  but  as  to  Catiline,  afte 
a  few  daya  on  the  road  to  raise  and  arm  t 
try  through  which  he  passed,  and  which  I 
had  already  been  disposing  to  his  inte 
marched  directly  to  Manlius's  camp,  with  1 
and  all  the  ensigns  of  military  command  • 
before  him.  Upon  this  news,  the  senate 
both  him  and  Manlius  public  enemies,  wi 
of  pardon  to  all  hia  followers  who  were 
demned  of  capital  crimes,  if  they  retume< 
duty  by  a  certain  day  ;  and  ordered  the  & 
make  new  levies,  and  that  Antonins  shoa 
Catiline  with  the  army ;  Cicero  stay  at 
guard  the  city'. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  some,  that  Cice 
he  had  certain  information  of  Catiline's 
instead  of  seizing  him  in  the  city,  not  < 
ficred  bnt  urged  his  escape,  and  forced  I 
were  to  begin  the  war.  But  there  was  go< 
for  what  he  did,  as  he  frequently  intimab 
speeches ;  he  had  many  enemies  among  the 
and  CatiUne  many  secret  friends ;  and  ti 
was  perfectly  informed  of  the  whole  prog 
extent  of  the  plot,  yet  the  proofs  being  i 
to  be  laid  before  the  pubhc,  Catiline  s 
lation  still  prevailed,  and  persuaded  great 
of  his  innocence  ;  so  that  if  he  had  impriw 
punished  him  at  this  time,  as  he  deset 
whole  faction  were  prepared  to  raise  a 
clamour  against  him,  by  representing  h 
nistration  as  a  tyranny,  and  the  plot  as  i 
contrived  to  support  it :  whereas  by  driving 
into  rebdlion,  he  made  all  men  see  the  i 
their  danger ;  while  from  an  exact  accoui 
troops,  he  knew  them  to  be  so  unequal  to 
the  republic,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  I 
destroyed,  if  he  could  be  pushed  to  the  nei 
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dedtfii^  hifflielf ,  before  hia  other  projects  were 
ripe  fiir  execstioo.  He  knew  also,  that  if  Catiline 
maoedrirenoat  of  the  dtj,  and  separated  from 
Mmwplices,  who  were  a  lazf ,  dronken,  thooght- 
kai  mWf  tbey  would  min  themselves  by  their  own 
nAsm,  ud  be  easily  drawn  into  any  trap  which 
kibdd  iaj  for  them :  the  erent  showed  that  he 
jtii^  q^;  and  by  what  happened  afterwards 
kd  to  CatiliDe  and  to  himself,  it  appeared,  that, 
ai6rasl»iiDan  caution  conld  reach,  he  acted  with 
the  itBMfit  fmdeaet  in  regard  as  well  to  his  own, 
at  to  tbe  pabbc  safety. 

la  tbe  midst  of  all  this  hurry,  and  soon  after 
Citi&e's  flight,  Cicero  found  leisure,  according  to 
kis  coitosii,  to  defend  L.  Murena,  one  of  the 
comb  dcct,  who  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  for 
U^  tod  oormption.  Cato  had  declared  in  the 
nste,  tbat  he  would  try  the  force  of  Cicero's  late 
kvipon  one  of  the  consular  candidates':  and  since 
Cati^,  whom  he  chieHy  aimed  at,  was  out  of  his 
mk,  be  resohcd  to  fall  upon  Murena ;  yet  con- 
BTcd  It  tbe  nne  time  at  the  other  consul,  Silanus, 
vbo  bid  Barried  his  sister,  though  equslly  gmlty 
«itb  bit  coUeague^ :  he  was  joindl  in  the  accusa- 
ts»  bj  one  of  the  disappointed  candidates,  S. 
^Kist,  a  person  of  distinguished  worth  and 
^incter,  and  the  most  celebrated  lawyer  of  the 
*^  for  vbose  service,  and  at  whose  instance, 
Cimo's  kw  against  bribery  was  chiefly  provided  K 

Mvesa  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  bad  acquired 
pot  bmt  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  as  lieutenant  to 
Uciitiii^;  and  was  now  defended  by  three,  the 
fnstot  men,  as  well  as  the  greatest  orators  of 
1^,  Crassus,  Uortensius,  and  Cicero :  so  that 
tlcK  bid  leldom  been  a  trial  of  more  expectation, 
« icnot  of  the  dignity  of  all  the  parties  coo- 
c^nicd.  Ihe  diaracter  of  the  accusers  makes  it 
ttwwibfe  to  believe,  that  there  was  clear  proof  of 
*°v  illegal  practices ;  yet  from  Cicero's  speech, 
*^  tkongh  imperfect,  is  the  only  remaining 
*^*<Beat  oif  the  transaction,  it  seems  probable, 
t^  tbey  were  such  only  as,  though  strictly 
^ttkiag  irregular,  were  yet  warranted  by  custom 
J^tbe  exaiaple  of  all  candidates;  and  though 
^OBtn  m  the  eyes  of  a  Cato,  or  an  angry  compe- 
titor, were  uually  overlooked  by  the  magistrates 
Bdeipected  by  the  people. 

Tbe  Mcaaation  consisted  of  three  heads :  the 
^^  of  Morena's  life ;  the  want  of  dignity  in 
« doracter  and  family ;  and  bribery  in  the  late 
^^<<ion.  As  to  the  fint,  the  greatest  crime  which 
^  ^vgcd  him  with  was  dancing ;  to  which 
Cjoro's  defence  is  somewhat  remarkable :  "  He 
"nooabea  Cato  not  to  throw  out  such  a  calumny 
» ueonaiderately,  or  to  call  the  consul  of  Rome 
*uacer;  but  to  consider  how  many  other  crimes 
ft  Bua  moit  needs  be  giiilty  of  before  that  of 
■JJQBg  could  be  truly  objected  to  him  ;  since  no- 
wwy  eier  danced,  even  in  solitude,  or  a  private 
^inj  of  friends,  who  was  not  either  drimk  or 
*«;  lor  dancing  was  always  the  last  act  of 

JU^  b  matn,  me  nomen  cwnanlaris  candldati  dela- 
'"^-PtvllaraLao.    Quod  atrocitcr  in  aenatu  dixltti, 
'*>^<lixiM8,aiitaep(MaiMeB^IU31;  Plutar.  in  Cato. 
'niil»rth.lnCato. 

ml^^  *BiUts»  llagitaaAi— gettus est  moa  et  volnntati 
■^*«itt  t««^»P,o  Itom.  23. 
l|4W«LLQcoUofWt:  qua  in  lagatioDe  dozit  exer- 
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riotous  banquets,  gay  places,  and  much  jollity: 
that  Cato  charged  him  therefore  with  what  was 
the  effect  of  many  vices,  yet  with  none  of  those, 
without  which  that  vice  could  not  possibly  subsist ; 
with  no  scandalous  feasts,  no  amours,  no  nightly 
revels,  no  lewdness,  no  extravagant  expense,*' 
&c.» 

As  to  the  second  article,  the  want  of  dignity,  it 
was  urged  chiefly  by  Sulpidus,  who  being  noble 
and  a  patrician,  was  the  more  mortified  to  be 
defeated  by  a  plebeian,  whose  extraction  he  con- 
temned :  but  Cicero  *'  ridicules  the  vanity  of 
thinking  no  family  good,  but  a  patrician ;  shows 
that  Murena's  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
had  been  pnetors ;  and  that  his  father  also  from 
the  same  dignity  had  obtained  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  :  that  Sulpicius's  nobility  was  better 
known  to  the  antiquaries  than  to  the  people ; 
since  his  grandfather  had  never  borne  any  of  the 

Srincipal  offices,  nor  his  father  ever  mounted 
igher  than  the  equestrian  rank :  that  being  there- 
fore the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  he  had  always 
reckoned  him  in  the  same  cIms  with  himself,  of 
those  who  by  their  own  industry  had  opened  their 
way  to  the  highest  honours ;  that  the  Curiuses, 
the  Catos,  the  Pompeiuses,  the  Mariuses,  the 
Didiuses,  the  Cseliuses  were  all  of  the  same  sort : 
that  when  he  had  broken  through  that  barricade 
of  nobility,  and  laid  the  consubhip  open  to  the 
virtuous,  as  well  as  to  the  noble;  and  when  a 
consul,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  descent,  was 
defended  by  a  consul,  the  son  of  a  knight;  he 
never  imagined,  that  the  accusers  would  venture  to 
say  a  word  about  the  novelty  of  a  family :  that  he 
himself  had  two  patrician  competitors,  the  one  a 
profligate  and  audacious,  the  other  an  excellent 
and  modest  man ;  yet  that  he  outdid  Catiline  in 
dignity,  Galba  in  interest ;  and  if  that  had  been  a 
crime  in  a  new  man,  be  should  not  have  wanted 
enemies  to  object  it  to  him"."  He  then  shows 
"  that  the  science  of  arms,  in  which  Murena 
excelled,  had  much  more  dignity  and  splendour  in 
it  than  the  science  of  the  law,  being  that  which 
first  gave  a  name  to  the  Roman  people,  brought 
glory  to  their  city,  and  subdued  the  world  to  their 
empire:  that  martial  virtue  had  ever  been  the 
means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
recommending  to  the  honours  of  the  state ;  and 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  it  should  hold  the  first 
place  in  that  city,  which  was  raised  by  it  to  be  the 
head  of  all  other  cities  in  the  world"." 

As  to  the  last  and  heaviest  part  of  the  charge, 
the  crime  of  bribery,  there  was  little  or  nothing 
made  out  against  him,  but  what  was  too  common 
to  be  thought  criminal;  the  bribery  of  shows, 
plays,  and  dinners  given  to  the  populace ;  yet  not 
so  much  by  himself,  as  by  his  friends  and  relations, 
who  were  xealous  to  serve  *^im;  so  that  Cicero 
makes  very  slight  of  it,  and  declares  himself  *'  more 
afraid  of  the  authority,  than  the  accusation  of 
Cato ; "  and  to  obviate  the  influence  which  the 
reputation  of  Cato's  integrity  might  have  in  the 
cause,  he  observes,  *'  that  the  people  in  general, 
and  all  wise  judges,  had  ever  been  jealous  of  the 
power  and  interest  of  an  accuser ;  lest  the  criminal 
should  be  borne  down,  not  by  the  weight  of  his 
crimes,  but  the  superior  force  of  his  adversary. 
Let  the  authority  of  the  great  prevail,"  says  he, 
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*'  for  the  Mfetf  of  the  tnnooeiit,  the  protection  of 
the  hdplesi,  the  relief  of  the  mieerable ;  but  let  iti 
influence  be  repelled  from  the  dangers  and  deetmc- 
tion  of  citisena :  for  if  any  one  should  say,  that 
Cato  would  not  hare  taken  the  pains  to  accuse,  if 
he  had  not  been  assured  of  the  crime,  he  estab. 
lishes  a  very  unjust  law  to  men  in  distress,  by 
making  the  judgment  of  an  accuser  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  prejudice  or  previous  condemnation  of 
the  criminal*."  He  exhorts  **  Cato  not  to  be  so 
severe  on  what  ancient  custom  and  the  republic 
itself  had  found  usefol ;  nor  to  deprive  the  people 
of  their  plays,  gladiators,  and  fSeasts,  which  their 
ancestors  had  approved ;  nor  to  take  from  candi- 
dates an  opportunity  of  obliging  by  a  method  of 
expense  which  indicated  their  generosity,  rather 
than  an  intention  to  corruptP." 

But  whatever  Murena*s  crime  might  be,  the 
circumstance  which  chiefly  favoured  hun  was,  the 
difficulty  of  the  times,  and  a  rebellion  actually  on 
foot ;  which  made  it  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to 
deprive  the  city  of  a  consul,  who  by  a  military 
education  was  the  best  qualified  to  defend  it  in  so 
dangerous  a  crisis.  This  point  Cicero  dwells  much 
upon,  declaring,  "  that  he  undertook  this  cause, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  Murena,  as  of  the 
peace,  the  liberty,  the  lives  and  safety  of  them  all. 
Hear,  hear,"  says  he,  **  your  oonsul,  who,  not 
to  speak  arrogantly,  thinks  of  nothing  day  and 
night  but  of  the  rq^ublic  :  Catiline  does  not 
despise  us  so  far,  as  to  hope  to  subdue  this  dty 
with  the  force  which  he  has  carried  out  with  him  : 
the  contagion  is  spread  wider  than  you  imagine ; 
the  Trojan  horse  is  within  our  walls ;  which,  while 
I  am  consul,  shall  never  oppress  you  in  your  sleep. 
If  it  be  asked  then,  what  reason  I  have  to  fear 
Catiline  ?  none  at  all ;  and  I  have  taken  care  that 
nobody  else  need  fear  him :  yet  I  say,  that  we 
have  cause  to  fear  those  troops  of  his,  which  I  see 
in  this  very  place.  Nor  is  his  army  so  much  to  be 
dreaded,  as  those  who  are  said  to  have  deserted  it : 
for  in  truth  they  have  not  deserted,  but  are  left  by 
him  only  as  spies  upon  us,  and  placed  as  it  were 
in  ambush,  to  destroy  us  the  more  securely :  all 
these  want  to  see  a  worthy  consul,  an  experienced 
general,  a  man  both  by  nature  and  fortunes  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  driven  by  your 
sentence  fi>om  the  guard  and  custody  of  the  cityi." 
After  urging  this  topic  with  great  warmth  and 
force,  he  adds;  *'  We  are  now  come  to  the  crisis 
and  extremity  of  our  danger ;  there  is  no  resource 
or  recovery  for  us,  if  we  now  miscarry ;  it  is  no 
time  to  throw  away  any  of  the  helps  which  we 
have,  but  by  all  means  possible  to  acquire  more. 
The  enemy  is  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  which 
was  thought  so  terrible  in  the  Punic  war,  but  in 
the  dty  anid  the  forum.  Good  gods !  (1  cannot  speak 
it  without  a  sigh,)  there  are  some  enemies  in  the 
v^  sanctuary ;  some,  I  say,  even  in  the  senate  I 
The  gods  grant,  that  my  colleague  may  quell  this 
rebellion  by  our  arms ;  whilst  1,  in  the  gown,  by 
the  assistance  of  all  the  honest,  will  dispel  the 
other  dangers  with  which  the  dty  is  now  big.  But 
what  will  become  of  us,  if  they  should  slip  through 
our  hands  into  the  new  year ;  and  find  but  one 
consul  in  the  republic,  and  him  employed  not  in 
prosecuting  the  war,  but  in  providing  a  colleague  ? 
Then  this  plague  of  Catiline  will  break  out  in  all 
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its  fury,  spreading  terror,  oonfoaion, 
sword  through  the  dty,"  &e.'  This  < 
tion,  so  fordbly  urged,  of  the  necenity 
two  consuls  for  the  guard  of  the  dtj  at  th 
of  the  new  year,  had  such  weight  with  t 
that  without  any  deliberation  they  nn 
acquitted  Murena,  and  would  not,  as  Ci 
so  much  as  hear  die  accusation  of  men 
eminent  and  illustrious*. 

Cicero  had  a  strict  intimacy  all  this 
Sulpidus,  whom  he  had  served  vnth  all  h 
in  this  very  contest  for  the  oooavlahip*. 
a  great  friendship  also  with  Cato,  and  t 
esteem  of  his  integrity ;  yet  he  not  onl] 
this  cause  against  them  both,  but  to  t 
prejudice  of  their  authority,  labovred  evt 
them  ridiculous;  rallying  die  profosno 
pidus  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  the 
of  Cato  as  absurd  and  impracticable,  vritl 
humour  and  wit,  that  he  made  the  whol< 
very  merry,  and  forced  Cato  to  cry  oo( 
focetious  consul  have  we*l  Bat  wha 
observable,  the  opposition  of  these  great 
affair  so  interesting  nve  no  sort  of  inten 
their  friendship,  which  continued  as  fir 
to  the  end  of  thdr  lives :  and  Cicero, 
the  longest  of  them,  showed  the  real  ' 
he  had  for  them  both  after  their  death 
curing  public  honours  for  the  one,  and  n 
life  and  praises  of  the  other.  Mnrena  to 
exposed  to  so  much  danger  by  the  prosec 
seems  to  have  retained  no  resentment  o 
during  his  consulship  paid  a  great  deferei 
oouumIs  of  Cato,  and  employed  all  his 
support  him  against  the  violence  of  Me 
coUeague  in  the  tribunate.  Thia  was  a 
of  mind  truly  noble,  and  suitable  to  the  ' 
the  persons ;  not  to  be  shocked  by  the 
contradiction  of  thdr  friends,  when  thd 
views  on  both  sides  were  hiudable  and 
yet  this  must  not  be  wholly  charged  to  ^ 
of  the  men,  but  to  the  disdpline  of  the 
itself,  which  by  a  wise  policy  imposed  it 
on  its  subjects  to  defend  tiieir  fallow  c 
thdr  dangers,  without  regard  to  any  fnen 
engagements  whatsoever  ^  The  example 
kind  will  be  more  or  less  frequent  in  state 
portion  as  the  public  good  happens  t 
ruling  prindple  ;  for  that  is  a  bond  of 
firm  to  be  broken  by  any  little  different 
the  measures  of  pursuing  it:  but  wher 
ambition  and  party  zeal  have  the  ascendt 
every  opposition  must  necessarily  create  a 
as  it  obstructs  the  acquisition  of  that  gw 
is  considered  as  the  chief  end  of  life,  priva 
and  advantage. 

Before  the  trial  of  Murena,  Cicero  ha< 
another  cause  of  the  same  kind  in  the  d 
C.  Piso,  who  had  been  consul  four  year 
and  acquired  the  character  of  a  brave  and 


r  Pro  HuroD.  39. 

•  Defendi  oonrol  L.  Mnrgnim-  nemo  momnt 
eUiiailmis  viris  aootuantibiw.  audiendmn  libi  • 
euravit,  cam  bellum  jam  gerente  Catilina,  a 
auctore,  duos  oonsulea  Kalendls  Jan.  soirent  em 
—Ibid. 
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nallins  aniieitla  ad  propulsuda  pericula  imped 
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ugistnte:  but  we  have  no  remains  of  the  speech, 
sor  asjrthiDg  more  said  of  it  by  Cicero,  than  that 
PboTCS  aoqmtted  on  the  account  of  his  laudable 
beksnos'  in  his  consulship  ^  We  learn  howerer 
fraa  SilBft,  that  he  was  accused  of  oppression 
ni  afeortion  in  his  government ;  and  that  the 
fti)sea6m  wis  promoted  chiefly  bj  J.  Cssar,  out 
^moft  for  Piao's  having  arbitrarily  punished 
(md)m  fiiends  or  clients  &i  Cisalpine  Gaul*. 

Btf  to  retara  to  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy : 
lotilii  and  the  rest,  who  were  left  in  the  city, 
mt  pRpuing  an  things  for  the  execution  of  their 
pmi  denga,  and  soliciting  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
neaed  hkdy  to  fevonr  th^  cause,  or  to  be  of  any 
IK  to  it:  imoDg  the  rest,  they  agreed  to  make  an 
ttteapt  OB  die  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  ;  a 


vwlile,  natiBoas,  faithless  people,  inhabiting  the 
cootnet  BOW  called  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,  greatly 
ittieddl  to  the  Roman  power,  and  almdy  ripe 


far  r^dhixL  These  ambassadors,  who  were  pre< 
fvo^  to  Rtnm  hooie,  much  out  of  humour  with 
tbe  seotte,  md  witiumt  any  redress  of  the  griev- 
«eo  which  they  were  sent  to  complain  of, 
teored  the  pro|x»al  at  first  very  greedily,  and 
ppawd  to  engage  their  nation  to  assist  the  con- 
^inton  vith  whmt  they  principally  wanted*,  a 
jMWy  of  horse,  whenever  they  should  b^in  the 
jn  te  reflecting  afterwards.  In  their  cooler 
*«^oo  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and 
^  diiger  of  involving  themselves  and  their  conn- 
h7B»deq)erate  a  cause,  th^  resolved  to  dis- 
«wer  vfcit  diey  knew  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the 
Wroa  of  their  dty,  who  immediately  gave  intel- 
%ace(jfit  to  the  consult 

(Peso's  uistmctiona  upon  it  were,  that  the 
ttbvayon  should  continue  to  feign  the  same 
Mlvyd they  had  hitherto  shown,  and  promise 
(fvjtkiBg  that  was  required  of  them,  till  Ihey  had 
gU  &a  insight  into  the  extent  of  the  plot,  with 
«iact  proo6  against  the  particular  actors  in  it*  : 
y^pA,  at  their  next  conference  with  the  con- 
2*>t9n.  they  inusted  on  having  some  credentials 
"« tWa  to  show  to  tiieir  people  at  home,  with- 
^vtoch  they  would  never  be  induced  to  enter 
wo  aa  engagement  so  hazardous.  This  was  thought 
***»Me,  and  presently  complied  with;  and 
^■Jwwi  was  appointed  to  go  along  with  the 
™***«,  and  introduce  them  to  Catiline  on 
■J^wd,  in  order  to  confirm  the  agreement,  and 
^>«e  sttoranoes  also  with  him ;  to  whom  Len- 
J»»  sot  It  the  same  time  a  particular  letter  under 
J?*« httd  and  seal,  though  without  his  name. 
"«».  Wng  punctually  informed  of  all  these  fects, 
2'«rted  pcrratdy  with  the  ambassadors  the  time 
1^  earner  of  their  leaving  Rome  in  the  night, 
^  a»t  on  tiie  Milvian  bridge,  about  a  mile  firom 
S^'  **y  ^^d  be  arrested  with  their  papers 
™  wttti  about  them,  by  two  of  the  praetors, 
Jr^™»  tad  C.  Pontinius,  whom  he  had  in- 
'^'*=^  for  that  purpose,  and  ordered  to  lie  in 

•  cT  ^^"^^  *•  '  Sallnrt.  Bell.  Cat.  49. 

hCttfu?***""*  ^  ^*»^**"»  quamprimum  mitterent— 

*J*^  diu  iacaWn  babuere,  quidnam  oonaiUi 
7;^««|ae<i.  Fabio  Bangs  rem  omnem,  nt  oogno- 
^;^^^«innt^-€alL  BelL  Cat  41. 
yJ^^*~jytto  pradpit,  nt  studinm  ooQJtiratlonis  re- 
^r7™^*»  cwtepoa  adoaot,  bene  poUloeantur, 
^««Vam,  nt  ew  quam  m«lmo  manifestos  habeant. 


ambush  near  the  place,  with  a  strong  guard  of 
friends  and  soldiers :  all  which  was  successfully 
executed,  and  the  whole  company  brought  pri- 
soners to  Cicero's  house  by  break  of  day**. 

The  rumour  of  this  accident  presently  drew  a 
resort  of  Cicero's  principal  friends  about  him,  who 
advised  him  to  open  the  letters  before  be  produced 
them  in  the  senate,  leat,  if  nothing  of  moment  were 
found  in  them,  it  might  be  thought  rash  and  im- 
prudent to  raise  an  unnecessary  terror  and  alarm 
through  the  city.  But  he  was  too  well  informed  of 
the  contents  to  fear  any  censure  of  that  kind  ;  and 
declared,  that  in  a  case  of  public  danger  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  lay  the  matter  entire  before  the  public 
council*.  He  summoned  the  senate  therefore  to 
meet  immediately,  and  sent  at  the  same  time  for 
Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethegus,  and  Lentulus,  who 
all  came  presently  to  his  house,  suspecting  nothing 
of  the  discovery ;  and  being  informed  also  of  a 
quantity  of  arms  provided  by  Cethegus  for  the  use 
of  the  conspiracy,  he  ordered  C.  Sulpicius,  another 
of  the  praetors,  to  go  and  search  his  house,  where 
he  found  a  great  number  of  swords  and  daggers, 
with  other  arms,  all  newly  cleaned,  and  ready  for 
present  service'. 

With  this  preparation  he  set  out  to  meet  the 
senate  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  with  a  numerous 
guard  of  citizens,  carrying  the  ambassadors  and 
the  conspirators  with  him  in  custody :  and  after 
he  had  given  the  assembly  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  Yulturcius  vnis  called  in  to  be  exankioed 
separately ;  to  whom  Cioero,  by  order  of  the  house, 
offered  a  pardon  and  reward,  if  he  would  faithfully 
discover  all  that  he  knew :  upon  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  he  confessed  that  he  had  letters  and 
instructions  firom  Lentulus  to  Catiline,  to  press 
him  to  accept  the  assistance  of  the  slaves,  and  to 
lead  his  army  with  all  expedition  towards  Rome, 
to  the  intent,  that  when  it  should  be  set  on  fire  in 
different  places,  and  the  general  massacre  begun, 
he  might  be  at  hand  to  intercept  those  who  escaped, 
and  join  with  his  friends  in  the  city '. 

The  ambassadors  were  examined  next,  who  de- 
clared, that  they  had  received  letters  to  their  nation* 
from  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius  ;  that  these 
three,  and  L.  Cassius  also,  required  them  to  send 
a  body  of  horse  as  soon  as  possible  into  Italy,  de- 
claring that  they  had  no  occasion  for  anv  foot ; 
that  Lentulus  had  assured  them  from  the  Sibylline 
books,  and  the  answers  of  soothsayers,  that  he 
was  the  third  Cornelius,  who  was  destined  to  be 
master  of  Rome,  as  Cinna  and  Sylla  had  been  be- 
fore him ;  and  that  this  was  the  fatal  year  marked 
for  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  empire :  that 
there  was  some  dispute  between  Cethegus  and  the 


*  L.  Flaocum  et  C.  Pontinium  pretorea— ad  me  vocavi, 
rem  exposal ;  quid  fieri  placereft  oetendi>-ooculte  ad  pon- 
tem  Milrinm  penrenenint— ipd  comprebenBi  ad  me,  cum 
Jam  dilnoeeoeret,  dedneuntur.^In  CaiiL  ill.  2. 

e  Cum  sommla  et  clariasimis  hujos  civltatis  viris,  qui, 
audita  re,  frequentes  ad  me  oonvenerant,  llteraa  a  me 
prlus  aperlri,  quam  ad  senatum  refcrrem,  placeret,  ne  si 
nihil  euet  inventum,  temere  a  me  tantns  tumultus  in- 
jeotns  civitati  Tideretnr,  me  negavi  esse  faotnmro,  ut  de 
perioulo  publico  non  ad  publionm  ooncilinm  rem  intagram 
deferrem.— lb.  lit.  8. 

'  Admonitu  Allobrogum*^.  Bnlpioiuin— misi,  qui  ex 
»dibus  Cethegi,  si  quid  telorum  esset,  effSsrret ;  ex  quibus 
illfi  maximum  dcarum  numerum  et  gladiorum  extulit— 
Ibid. ;  it.  Plutarob.  in  Cic 
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reft  aboat  the  time  of  firing  the  city ;  for  while  the 
rest  were  for  fixing  it  on  the  fetit  of  Satam,  or 
the  middle  of  December,  Cethegos  thought  that 
day  too  remote  and  dilatory. — ^The  letters  were 
then  produced  and  opened — first  that  from  Cethe- 
gus ;  and  upon  showing  him  the  seal,  he  allowed 
it  to  be  his ;  it  was  written  with  his  own  hand, 
and  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the 
AUobroges,  signifying,  that  he  would  make  good 
what  he  had  promiud  to  their  ambassadors,  and 
entreating  them  also  to  perform  what  the  ambas- 
sadors  haid  undertaken  for  them.  He  had  been 
interrogated  just  before  about  the  arms  that  were 
found  at  his  house ;  to  which  he  answered,  that 
they  were  provided  only  for  his  curiosity,  for  he 
had  always  been  particularly  fond  of  neat  arms : 
but  after  his  letter  was  read,  he  was  so  dejected 
and  confounded,  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  say 
for  himself — Statilius  was  then  brought  in,  and 
acknowledged  his  hand  and  seal;  and  when  his 
letter  was  read,  to  the  same  purpose  with  Cethegus's, 
he  confessed  it  to  be  his  own.  Then  Lentolus's 
letter  was  produced,  and  his  seal  likewise  owned 
by  him  ;  which  Cicero  perodving  to  be  the  head  of 
hU  grandfather,  could  not  help  expostulating  with 
him,  that  the  Tery  image  of  such  an  ancestor,  so 
remarkable  for  a  singular  love  of  his  country,  had 
not  reclaimed  him  from  his  traitorous  designs. 
His  letter  was  of  the  same  import  with  the  other 
two ;  but  having  leave  to  speak  for  himself,  he  at 
first  denied  the  whole  charge,  and  began  to  question 
the  ambassadors  and  Tidturcius,  what  business 
they  ever  had  with  him,  and  on  what  occasion 
they  came  to  his  house ;  to  which  they  gave  clear 
and  distinct  answers,  signifying  by  whom,  and  how 
often,  they  had  been  introduced  to  him ;  and  then 
asked  him  in  their  turn,  whether  he  had  never 
mentioned  anything  to  them  about  the  Sibylline 
oracles ;  upon  which  being  confounded,  or  infatu- 
ated rather  by  the  sense  of  his  guilt,  he  gave  a 
remarkable  proof,  as  Cicero  says,  of  the  great 
force  of  conscience ;  for  noi;  only  his  usual  parts 
and  eloquence,  but  his  impudence  too,  in  which 
•  he  outdid  all  men,  quite  failed  him,  so  that  he 
confessed  his  crime,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole 
assembly.  Then  Vulturcius  desired  that  the  letter 
to  Catiline,  which  Lentulus  had  sent  by  him, 
might  be  opened ;  where  Lentulus  again,  &ough 
greatly  disordered,  acknowledged  his  hand  and 
seal :  it  was  written  without  any  name,  but  to  this 
effect :  "  You  will  know  who  I  am,  from  him  whom 
I  have  sent  to  you.  Take  care  to  show  yourself  a 
man ;  and  recollect  in  what  a  situation  you  are ; 
and  consider  what  is  now  necessary  for  you.  Be 
sure  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  all,  even  of 
the  lowest." — Gabinius  was  then  introduced,  and 
behaved  impudently  for  a  while  ;  but  at  last 
denied  nothing  of  what  the  ambassadors  chuged 
him  with. 

After  the  criminals  and  witnesses  were  with- 
drawn, the  senate  went  into  a  debate  upon  the 
state  of  the  republic,  and  came  unanimously  to 
the  following  resolutions:  That  public  thanks 
should  be  decreed  to  Cicero  in  the  amplest  manner; 
by  whose  virtue,  counsel,  and  providence,  the  re- 
public was  delivered  from  the  greatest  dangers : 
that  Flaccus  and  Pontinius,  the  pretors,  should 
be  thanked  likewise  for  their  vigorous  and  punctual 
execution  of  Cicero's  orders :  that  Antonius,  the 
other  consul,  should  be  praised  for  having  removed 


from  his  councils  all  those  who  were  cc 
the  conspiracy.  That  Lentulus,  after  hi 
cated  the  pnetorsbip,  and  divested  hino 
robes — and  Cethegus,  Statilias.  and  Gal 
their  other  accomplices  also,  when  takei 
Coeparius,  Furius,  Chilo,  Umbrenus, 
committed  to  safe  custody;  and  tha 
thanksgiving  should  be  appointed  inCic* 
for  his  having  preserved  the  city  from  i 
tion,  the  dtixens  from  a  massacre,  and 
a  war*. 

The  senate  being  dismissed,  Cicero  w 
into  the  rostra,  and  gave  the  people  an 
the  whole  proceeding,  in  the  manner  i 
related:  where  he  observed  to  them, 
thanksgiving  decreed  in  his  name  wa 
which  had  ever  been  decreed  to  any  i 
gown :  that  all  other  thanksgivings  ha 
pointed  for  some  particular  services  to  tl 
this  alone  for  saving  it* :  that  by  the 
these  accomplices,  all  Catiline's  hopes  i 
at  once ;  for  when  he  was  driving  Cati 
the  city  he  foresaw,  that  if  he  was  one 
there  would  be  nothing  to  apprehenc 
drowsiness  of  Lentulus,  the  fat  of  Ca« 
rashness  of  Cethegus :  that  Catiline  n 
and  soul  of  the  conspiracy ;  who  ne\ 
thing  to  be  done,  because  he  had  orde 
always  followed,  solicited,  and  saw  it  doi 
that  if  he  had  not  driven  him  from  his  i 
into  open  rebellion,  he  could  never  hav 
the  republic  from  its  dangers,  or  neve 
with  so  much  ease  and  quiet :  that  Cat 
not  have  named  the  fatal  day  for  their 
so  long  beforehand;  nor  ever  sufferec 
and  seal  to  be  brought  against  him,  as  tl 
proof  of  his  guilt ;  all  which  was  so  c 
nis  absence,  that  no  theft  in  any  private 
ever  more  clearly  detected  than  this  ^ 
spiracy:  that  all  this  was  the  pure  < 
divine  influence ;  not  only  for  its  beinj 
reach  of  human  counsel,  but  because  th 
so  remarkably  interposed  in  it,  as  to  s 
selves  almost  visibly:  for  not  to  m 
nightly  streams  of  light  from  the  westei 
blazing  of  the  heavens,  flashes  of  h'gbtn 
quakes,  &c.  he  could  not  omit  what  ha[ 
years  before,  when  the  turrets  of  the  o 
struck  down  with  lightning ;  how  the  8( 
called  together  from  all  Etruria,  declarer 
slaughter,  the  overthrow  of  the  laws,  civ 
the  ruin  of  the  city,  were  portended,  u] 
means  were  found  out  of  appeasing  the 
which  purpose  they  ordered  a  new  and  la 
of  Jupiter  to  be  made,  and  to  be  pj 
position  contrary  to  that  of  the  former  i 
its  face  turned  towards  the  east ;  intim 
if  it  looked  towards  the  rising  sun,  the  f< 
the  senate-house,  then  all  plots  against 
would  be  detected  so  evidently,  that  all 
should  see  them.  That  upon  this  answe 
suls  of  that  year  gave  immediate  orders  f 
and  placing  the  statue  ;  but  from  the  slo^ 
of  the  work,  neither  they,  nor  their  8ucc< 
he  himself,  could  get  it  finished  till  that 

Mn  Oat  liL  5.  i, 

*  Quod  mihi  primum  post  hano  nrbsm  ooodi 

oontigit quae  snpplicatio,  d  com  c«terii 

Quirites,  hoc  interest,  quod  cwterc  bene  getti 
ctnuenrata  Republica  oonstituta  est— Il>id.  6. 
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m  vUdh,  bf  tke  special  iniliWDce  of  Jopiter,  while 
tk  eoespiraton  ind  witnesses  were  carried  through 
tk  bnm  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  in  that  very 
■OMBt  tbe  statne  was  fixed  in  its  place ;  and, 
\ea^  tvwd  to  bok  upon  them  and  the  senate, 
bo6  tkf  md  the  senate  saw  the  whole  conspiracy 
AetBctoi   And  can  any  man,"  says  he,  '*  be  sncn 
B  memj  to  tmth,  so  'radi,  so  mad,  as  to  deny, 
Alt  tQ  tJiings  whkh  we  see,  and  abore  all,  that 
iuatffk  Kotemed  by  the  power  and  providence 
iT  Ae  fok^r    He  proceeds  to  observe.  **  that 
ftefloi^iraton  must  needs  be  nnder  a  divine  and 
jiidil  Jn&tMtion,  and  could  never  have  trusted 
An  1^  kftan  of  snch  moment  to  men  barbarous 
td  oaksown  to  them,  if  the  gods  had  not  oon- 
fcioded  flidr  senses :  and  that  the  ambassadors  of 
t  utioB  10  <fisaffected,  and  so  able  and  willing  to 
v^nrapoB  them,  should  sli^t  the  hopes  of 
iDEaakn,  ajid  &e  advantageous  offers  of  men  of 
MAndn  rank,  must  needs  be  the  effect  of  a  divine 
ikopoiBioB;  especialhr   when  they  might  have 
,  aoed  tbdr  ends,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  holding 
;  ma  trnpies.*'    He  exhorts  them,  therefore,  *'  to 
;  oietntethtt  thanksgiving.day  religiously  with  their 
mi  aad  children*.    Tliat  for  all  his  pains  and 
I  Hnkes  he  desred  no  other  reward  or  honour,  but 
i  Ik  popetnal  remembrance  of  that  day :  in  this 
ilr^boedall  bis  triumphs  and  his  glory,  to  have 
in  memoTj  of  that  day  eternally  propagated  to 
fte  safety  of  the  dty,  and  the  honour  of  his  con- 
id^;  to  have  it  remembered,  that  there  were 
tsediiKos  tiring  at  the  same  time  in  the  repub- 
le,  the  one  of  wlMim  was  terminating  the  extent  of 
Ik  eapire  by  tbe  bounds  of  the  horizon  itself; 
Ae  otkr  preserving  the  seat  and  centre  of  that 
MBfSR".   That  his  case,  however,  was  different 
TO  tkt  of  their  generals  abroad,  who,  as  soon  as 
ftcf  bd  oooqu^ed   their  enemies,  left  them ; 
vkrag  it  was  his  lot  to  live  still  among  those 
:  *kB  be  had  subdued :  that  it  ought  to  be  their 
lOR  dierefore  to  see,  that  the  malice  of  those 
Meski  fhould  not  hurt  him ;  and  that  what  he 
:  M  bees  doing  for  their  good  diould  not  redound 
;  ti  te  detriment ;  though  as  to  himself,  he  had  no 
ttoi  to  fear  anything,  since  he  should  be  protected 
^thegaard  of  all  honest  men,  by  the  dignity  of 
^  r^whlic  itself,  by  the  power  of  conscience, 
v^d  bQ  those  must  needs  riolate  who  should 
■ttespt  to  injure  him  :  that  he  would  never  yield, 
:  therefore,  to  the  audaciousness  of  any,  but  even 
;  ^vToke  and  attack  all  the  wicked  and  the  profli- 
!  j^:  jet  if  all  tbeir  rage  at  last,  when  repelled 
!  »^  ^  people,  should  turn  singly  upon  him, 
^  shoold  consider  what  a  discouragement  it 
*^  be  hereafter  to  those  who  shoi:dd  expose 
'  Jf**^  to  danger  for  their  safety.     That  for 
;  w  pet,  la  would  ever  support  and  defend  in  his 
'  Fj^  condition  what  he  had  acted  in  his  consuL 
'  ^f  and  ibow,  that  what  he  had  done  was  not 
^  eiact  of  chuiee,  but  of  virtue  :  that  if  any  envy 
I  ^^  be  Btirred  up  against  him,  it  might  hurt 
I  « earioos,  but  advance  his  glory. — Lastly,  since 
•«»  BOW  night,  he  bade  them  all  go  home,  and 
I  P*J  to  Japiter,  the  guardian  of  them  and  the  city ; 
!  ^  tboagh  the  dan|^  was  now  over,  to  keep  the 
(3ae  va^  in  their  houses  as  before,  for  fear  of 
ywrpriae;  and  he  would  take  care,  that  they 
■gjd  hare  no  occasion  to  do  it  any  longer." 
-f~__  1  Ibid.  10. 


While  the  prisoners  were  before  the  senate, 
Cicero  desired  some  of  the  senators,  who  could  write 
short-hand,  to  take  notes  of  everytiiing  that  was 
said ;  and  when  the  whole  examination  was  finished 
and  reduced  into  an  act,  he  set  all  the  clerks  at 
work  to  transcribe  copies  of  it,  which  he  dispersed 
presently  through  Italy  and  all  the  provinces,  to 
prevent  any  inridious  misrepresentotion  of  what 
was  so  clearly  attested  and  confessed  by  the  criminals 
themselves",  who  for  the  present  were  committed 
to  the  free  custody  of  the  magistrates  and  senators 
of  their  acquaintance**,  till  the  senate  should  come 
to  a  final  resolution  about  them.  All  this  passed 
on  the  third  of  December,  a  day  of  no  small 
fatigue  to  Cicero,  who,  from  break  of  day  till  the 
evening,  seems  to  have  been  engaged,  without  any 
refreshment,  in  examining  the  witnesses  and  the 
criminals,  and  procuring  the  decree  which  was 
consequent  upon  it ;  and  when  that  was  over,  in 
giving  a  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction  to  the 
people,  who  were  waiting  for  that  purpose  in  the 
forum.  The  same  night  his  wife  Terentia,  with 
the  vestal  virgins  and  the  prbcipal  matrons  of 
Rome,  was  performing  at  home,  according  to 
annual  custom,  the  mystic  rites  of  the  goddess 
Bona,  or  the  Good,  to  which  no  male  creature  was 
ever  admitted ;  and  till  that  function  was  over,  he 
was  excluded  also  from  his  own  house,  and  forced 
to  retire  to  a  neighbour's;  where, with  a  select 
council  of  firiends,  he  began  to  deliberate  about  the 
method  of  punishing  ^e  traitors ;  when  his  wife 
came  in  all  haste  to  inform  him  of  a  prodigy,  which 
had  just  happened  amongst  them ;  for  the  sacrifice 
being  over,  and  the  fire  of  the  altar  seemingly 
extinct,  a  bright  flame  issued  suddenly  from  the 
ashes,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  company  ;  upon 
which  the  vestal  virgins  sent  her  away,  to  require 
him  to  pursue  what  he  had  then  in  his  thoughts 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  since  the  goddess  by 
this  sign  had  given  great  light  to  his  safety  and 
glory*. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  pretended  prodigy 
was  projected  between  Cicero  and  Terentia ;  whose 
sister  likewise  being  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  an<^ 
having  the  direction  of  the  whole  ceremony,  might 
help  to  effect  without  suspicion,  what  had  been 
privately  concerted  amongst  them.  For  it  was  of 
great  use  to  Cicero,  to  possess  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  strongly  as  he  could,  with  an  apprehen- 
sion of  their  danger,  for  the  sake  of  disposing  them 
the  more  easily  to  approve  the  resolution  that  he 
had  already  taken  in  his  own  mind,  of  putting  the 
conspirators  to  death. 

The  day  following,  the  senate  ordered  public 
rewards  to  the  ambassadors  and  Vultnrcius  for 
their  faithful  discoveries  i;  and  by  the  vigour  of 
their  proceedings  seemed  to  shew  an  intention  of 
treating  their  prisoners  with  the  last  severity.  The 
city  in  the  mean  while  was  alarmed  with  the  rumour 

>^  Constltui  senatoree,  qui  omnium  Indioom  dicta,  in- 
terrogata,  responaa  peracriberent :  desoribi  ab  omnibua 
Btatim  librarlis,  dlvidi  passim  et  penrulgari  atque  edi 

populo  Romano  imperavl diviri  toti  Italic,  emid  in 

omnes  prorinciaa~Pro  SylL  14, 1ft. 

o  Ut  abdicate  magiatratu,  Lentolus,  itemque  ceteri  in 
liberis  oustodiia  habeantur.  Itaque  Lentulua,  P.  Lentulo 
Spintheri,  qui  torn  sdiliserat;  Cethegua  Comiflcio,  &0. 
— SaUust.  BeU.  Cat.  47. 

p  Plutaroh.  in  Clc. 

4  Prcmia  legatia  AUobrogom,  Titoque  Vulturaio  da* 
diatia  ampliaaima.— In  Cat  iv.  3. 
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of  fresh  plots,  foimed  by  the  slaves  and  dependants 
of  Lentolns  and  Cethegus  for  the  rescue  of  their 
masters';  which  oblig^  Cicero  to  reinforce  his 
guards ;  and  for  the  prevention  of  all  such  attempts, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  affair,  bj  bringing  the 
question  of  their  punishment,  without  farther  delaj, 
before  the  senate ;  which  he  summoned  for  that 
purpose  the  next  morning. 

The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance ; 
to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  first  rank. 
Capital  punishments  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in 
Rome,  whose  laws  were  of  all  others  the  least  san- 
guinary ;  banishment,  with  confiscation  of  goods, 
being  the  ordinary  punishment  ibr  the  greatest 
crimes.  The  senate,  indeed,  as  it  has  b^  said 
above,  in  cases  of  sudden  and  dangerous  tumults, 
claimed  the  prerogative  of  punishing  the  leaders 
with  death  by  the  authority  of  their  own  decrees : 
but  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  stretdi  of  power, 
and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
which  nothing  could  excuse,  but  the  necessity  of 
the  times,  and  the  extremity  of  danger.  For  there 
was  an  old  law  of  Porcius  Lseca,  a  tribune,  which 
granted  to  all  criminals  capitally  condemned,  an 
appeal  to  the  people ;  and  a  later  one  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, to  prohibit  the  taking  away  the  life  of  any 
citizen  without  a  formal  hearing  bdfore  the  people  * : 
so  that  some  senators,  who  had  concurred  in  all 
the  previous  debates,  withdrew  themselves  from 
this,  to  show  theb  di^e  of  what  they  expected  to 
be  tiie  issue  of  it,  and  to  have  no  hand  in  putting 
Roman  citizens  to  death  by  a  vote  of  the  senate*. 
Here,  then,  was  ground  enough  ibr  Cioero's  enemies 
to  act  upon,  if  extreme  methods  were  pursued :  he 
himself  was  aware  of  it,  and  saw,  that  the  public 
interest  called  for  the  severest  punishment,  his 
private  interest  the  gentlest ;  yet  he  came  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  regards  for  his  own  quiet  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public  safety. 

As  soon  therefore  as  he  had  moved  the  question, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  conspirators ;  Silanus, 
the  consul  elect,  being  called  upon  to  speak  the  first, 
advised,  that  those  who  were  then  in  custody,  with 
the  rest  who  should  afterwards  be  taken,  should 
all  be  put  to  death*.  To  this,  all  who  spoke  after 
him,  readil};  assented,  till  it  came  to  J.  Csesar,  then 
pnetor  elect,  who  in  an  elegant  and  elaborate 
speech,  "  treated  that  opinion,  not  as  cruel;  since 
death,  he  said,  was  not  a  punishment,  but  relief  to 
the  miserable,  and  left  no  sense  either  of  good  or  ill 
beyond  it ;  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  republic :  and  though  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime  would  justify  any  severity, 
yet  the  example  was  dangerous  in  a  free  state ;  and 
the  salutary  use  of  arbitrary  power  in  good  hands, 
had  been  the  cause  of  fatal  mischiefs  when  it  fell 
into  bad  ;  of  which  he  produced  several  instances, 
both  in  other  cities  and  their  own  :  and  though  no 

'  Libcrti  et  pauol  ex  olientibos  Lentuli  opiflces  atque 
8«^tia  in  vicis  ad  eum  eripiendum  ■ollioitabant.— ^the- 
ftM  autem  per  nunoioe  famlliam,  atque  Ifbertoa  suos, 
leotos  et  exerdtato0  in  andaciam  orabat,  Qt,  grege  faoto, 
cam  telis  ad  aeee  irmmperent.— SaUntt.  BelL  Cat  50. 

•  Porda  lex  virgas  ab  omnium  oiviiun  Romanorum 

corpora  amorit ^libertatem  oivium  lictori  eripuit— C. 

Gracchus  legem  tulit,  ne  de  oapite  civium  Romanorum 
laJuBBU  vestro  Jadicaretur^— Pro  Rabirio,  4. 

t  Video  de  istis,  qui  se  popolares  haberl  rolunt,  abetM 
non  nominem,  ne  de  capite  videlicet  Romanl  dvla  aenten- 
tiam  fcrat— In  CatiL  iv.  5, 

"  SaUust.  BeU.  Cat.  50. 


danger  could  be  apprehended  from  the 
such  a  consul  as  Cicero ;  yet  in  othei 
under  another  consul,  when  the  swoi 
drawn  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  no  ma 
mise  what  mischief  it  might  not  do  I 
sheathed  again :  his  opinion  therefore  ^ 
estates  of  Uie  conspirators  should  be 
and  their  persons  closely  confined  in 
towns  qf  Italy ;  and  that  it  should  be 
any  one  to  move  the  senate  or  the  pe 
favour  towards  them*." 

These  two  contrary  opinions  being  p 
next  question  was,  which  ofthem  shouli 
Csesar's  had  made  a  great  impression  O! 
bly,  and  staggered  even  Silanus,  wl 
excuse  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  his 
Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardl 
likely  to  create  the  least  trouble  to  Ci* 
for  whose  future  peace  and  safety  they 
solicitous* :  when  Cicero,  observing  th 
of  the  house,  and  rising  up  to  put  tl 
made  his  fourth  speech,  which  now 
the  subject  of  this  transaction ;  in  wh 
vered  his  sentiments  with  all  the  skill 
orator  and  the  statesman ;  and  while  1 
show  a  perfect  neutrality,  and  to  give 
mendation  to  both  the  opinions,  i 
labouring  all  the  while  to  turn  the  set 
of  Silanns's,  which  he  considered  as 
example  of  severity  in  the  present  ci 
of  the  republic. 

He  declared,  "  That  though  it  was  i 
him  to  observe  the  concern  and  solic 
the  senate  had  expressed  on  his  aoc< 
begged  of  than  to  lay  it  all  aside,  i 
any  regard  to  him,  to  think  only  of  the 
their  families :  that  he  was  willing  t 
persecution,  if  by  his  labours  he  could 
dignity  and  safety  :  that  his  life  had 
tempted  in  the  forum,  the  field  of  Mar 
his  own  house,  and  in  his  very  bed :  t 
quiet  he  had  digested  many  things  agi 
without  speaki^  of  them ;  but  if  th< 
grant  that  issue  to  his  consulship,  of 
from  a  massacre,  the  city  from  flan 
from  war,  let  what  fate  soever  attend 
would  be  content  with  it*."  He  ] 
therefore  to  *'  turn  their  whole  care  upi 
that  it  was  not  a  Gracchus,  or  a  Sati 
was  now  in  judgment  before  them ;  1 
whose  design  it  was  to  destroy  the  dv 
senate  and  people  by  a  massacre ;  wl 
cited  the  Gauls  and  the  very  slaves 
them  in  their  treason,  of  which  they 
convicted  by  letters,  hands,  seals,  ai 
confessions^.  That  the  senate,  by  sev 
acta,  had  already  condemned  them  ;  I 
lie  thanks  to  him ;  by  deposing  Lentu 
prsetorship;  by  committing  them  to  i 
decreeing  a  thanksgiving ;  by  reward 
nesses :  but  as  if  nothing  had  yet  b 
resolved  to  propose  to  them  anew  the  q 
of  the  fact  and  the  punishment :  th 
they  intended  to  do,  it  must  be  deteri 

'  SaOuat.  BeU.  Cat.  61. 

J  Ut  Silanum,  oonaulem  deaignatum  noo 
tentiam  miam,  quia  mutare  turpe  crat.  L 
leniro.— Suet  J.  Caea.  14. 

>  Plutarch.  inOkk  •In  Cati 

i»  Ibid.  i. 
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u^'-  kr  the  aiidiief  tns  ipread  wider  tkan  tiiey 
fanpaedt  had  not  only  infeeted  Italy,  bnt  crossed 
Ai  Alpi,  and  aoaed  the  prtmnoes :  tfaAt  it  was  not 
toWiifpnHed  hy  dday  and  irresolntion,  bnt  by 
fikwk'nfoinm  measores* :  that  there  weie  two 
efUoMasw  before  diem ;  the  first,  of  Silanvs,  for 
yiMf  the  crimioals  to  death ;  the  second,  of 
ter,«)»,  cKceptiAg  death,  was  for  every  (^er 
Vfifpoiahiog;  each,  agreeably  to  his  dignity, 
,  Mritkisiportanceof  the  canse,  was  for  treating 
I  ia  with  the  last  severity  :  the  one  thought,  that 
iwe,irho  had  attempted  to  deprive  them  idl  of  life 
■iloatiBgviah  the  very  name  of  Rome,  ooght 
Mtoc^of  the  benefit  of  living  a  moment,  and 
llkd  ihoved  withal,  that  this  pnnishment  had 
Aabeea  inflicted  on  seditions  eitixens:  the  other 
jlminrili  that  destb  was  not  designed  bv  tlie  gods 
htpniuNBt,  bnt  the  core  of  onr  miseries ;  so 
ma  the  liss  never  saflTered  it  unwillingly,  the 
jim  oAm  aoeght  it  voluntarily;  bnt  that  bonds 
pi  JBpriHmsaent,  espedally  i  perpetual,  were 
piiiiiil  for  the  punishment  of  detestable  crimes  t 
metheitfiore  he  ordered  to  be  provided  for  them 
Iblhe great  towns  of  Italy:  yet  in  this  proposal 
^■e  maed  to  be  some  injustice,  if  the  senate  was 
W^Mlla  that  burthen  upon  the  towns,  or  some 
HMf,  if  they  were  only  to  desire  it :  yet  if  tiiey 
Ri|ht  ft  to  decree  it,  he  would  undertake  to  find 
iBe,  vho  would  not  refese  to  comply  with  it  for 
mpkSt  gosd :  that  Caesar,  by  adding  a  penalty 
*i  tk  tovDB  if  any  of  the  criminals  should  escape, 
~~^"  log  80  horrible  a  confinement  without  a 
of  being  released  from  it,  had  deprived 
«fatt  hope,  &  only  comfort  of  unhappy  mor- 
}fc'h»had  ofdered  their  estates  also  to  o«  con- 
Mwiei  md  left  them  nothing  but  life ;  which  if 
bhadtakea away,  he  would  have  eased  them  at 
yrfifl  iartfaer  pain,  either  of  mind  or  body :  for 
fr^iMtiusaeeonnt  that  the  ancients  invented 
iM  iafinal  punishments  of  the  dead,  to  keep 
wvided  ander  some  awe  in  tiiis  lifo,  who  with- 
•t  thoB  would  have  no  dread  of  death  itself«*. 
Wfor  Ma  own  part,  he  saw  how  mndi  it  was  his 
Ihnt  thst  they  should  follow  Cesar's  opinion, 
WlaiahnyspiHVued  popular  measures;  and  by 
fN  the  aatbor  of  that  vote,  would  secure  him 
i»  aj  attack  of  ponular  envy ;  but  if  they  fol- 
Bwl  Slmm's,  he  did  not  know  what  trouble  it 
l%ht  OQite  to  Mmadf ;  yet  that  the  service  of  the 
connderations  of  his 
proposal,  had  given 
perpctaal  pledge  of  his  affection  to  the  state; 
^dMvcd  the  difference  between  the  affected 
i%  of  ^eir  dally  declaimers,  and  a  mind  truly 
IMr,  which  sought  nothing  but  the  real  good  of 
^people:  that  he  coold  not  but  observe,  that 
of  thoae^  who  valued  themselves  on  being  po- 
2^>  had  absented  htmeelf  from  this  day's  debate, 
y  ^  night  not  give  a  vote  upon  the  life  of  a 
■faui;  yet  by  concurring  with  them  in  all  their 
votes,  he  had  already  passed  a  judgment 
Athaainta  of  the  cause:  that  as  to  the  objection 
%d  by  Cnar,  of  Oraechus's  law,  forbidcUng  to 
l^citinQs  to  death,  it  ahoold  be  remembered,  that 

«hCittLtT.3. 
h^M^  tikpts  in  vita  fonnido  improbis  esaet  podta. 

^euutata  cne  voluaimt,  quod  videlicet  inteUige- 
■m^  HOD  can  mortem  ipeam  pertimeiom- 
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^Koeate  to  humdf ;  vet th( 
Jptte  ought  to  supersede  all  c 
aepr:  thtf  Cesar,  by  this  { 
Maaerpctaal  nledae  of  his  al 


those  who  were  adjudged  to  be  enemies,  could  no 
longer  be  considered  as  dtiiens;  and  that  the 
author  of  that  law  had  himself  suffered  death  by 
the  order  of  the  people :  that  since  Cesar,  a  man 
of  so  mild  and  merdfnl  a  temper,  had  proposed  so 
severe  a  punishment,  if  they  should  pass  it  into  an 
act,  they  would  give  him  a  partner  and  companion, 
who  would  justify  him  to  the  people ;  but  if  they 
prefierred  SUanus's  opinion,  it  would  be  easy  still 
to  defend  both  them  and  himself  firom  any  imputa- 
tion of  cruelty :  for  he  would  maintain  it,  after  all, 
to  be  the  gentler  of  the  two ;  and  if  he  seemed  to 
be  more  eager  than  usual  in  this  cause,  it  was  not 
firom  any  severity  of  temper,  for  no  man  had  less  of 
it,  but  out  of  pure  humanity  and  clemency."— 
Then  after  forming  a  most  dreadful  image  of  '*  the 
city  reduced  to  ashes,  of  heaps  of  slaughtered  dti- 
sens,  of  the  cries  of  mothers  and  their  infants,  the 
violation  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  conspirators 
insulting  over  the  ruins  of  their  country;"  he 
affirms  it  to  be  *'  the  greatest  cruelty  to  the  repub- 
lic, to  show  any  lenity  to  the  authors  of  such  hor- 
rid wickedness ;  unless  they  would  call  L.  Cssar 
crueU  for  declaring  U&e  other  day  in  the  senate, 
that  Lentnlus,  who  was  his  sister's  husband,  had 
deserved  to  die :  that  they  ought  to  be  afraid  rather 
of  being  thought  cruel  for  a  remissness  of  punish- 
ingy  than  for  any  severity  which  could  be  used 
against  such  outrageous  enemies:  that  he  would 
not  conceal  from  them  what  he  had  heard  to  be 
propagated  through  the  city,  that  they  had  not 
suflScient  fbroe  to  support  and  execute  their  sen- 
tence* :  but  he  assured  them,  that  all  things  of 
that  kind  were  fully  provided  ;  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  was  assembled  for  their  defence ;  that 
the  forum,  the  temples,  and  all  the  avenues  of  the 
senate  were  possessed  by  their  friends ;  that  the 
equestrian  order  vied  with  the  senate  itself  in 
their  seal  for  the  republic;  whom,  after  a  dis- 
sention  of  many  years,  that  day's  cause  had 
entirely  reconciled  and  united  with  them ;  and  if 
that  union,  which  his  consulship  had  confirmed,  was 
preserved  and  perpetuated,  he  was  confident  that 
no  civil  or  domestic  evil  could  ever  again  disturb 
them'.  That  if  any  of  them  were  shocked  by 
the  report  of  Lentnlos's  agents  running  up  and 
down  the  streets,  and  soliciting  the  needy  and  silly 
to  make  some  effort  for  his  rescue,  the  foct  indeed 
was  true,  and  the  thing  had  been  attempted ;  but 
not  a  man  was  found  so  desperate,  who  did  not 
prefer  the  possession  of  his  shed,  in  which  he 
worked,  his  little  hut  and  bed  in  which  he  slept,  to 
any  hopes  of  change  from  the  public  conf^on :  for 
all  their  subsistence  depended  on  the  peace  and 
fullness  of  the  city ;  and  if  their  gain  would  be 
interrupted  by  shutting  up  their  shops,  how  much 
more  would  it  be  so  by  burning  them  ? — Since  the 
people  then  were  not  wanting  in  their  zeal  and 
doty  towards  them,  it  was  their  part  not  to  be 
wanting  to  the  people  v.  That  they  had  a  consul 
snatch^  from  various  dangers  and  the  jaws  of 
death,  not  for  the  propagation  of  his  own  life,  but 
of  their  security ;  such  a  consul  as  they  would  not 
always  have,  watchful  for  them,  regardless  of  him- 
self :  they  had  also,  what  was  never  known  before, 
the  whole  Roman  people  of  one  and  the  same 
mind :  that  they  should  reflect  how  one  night  had 
almost  demoiighed  the  mighty  fabric  of  their 
~«~In  ciULlvTiJ.  '  Ibid.  7. 
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empire,  raised  by  sach  pains  and  yirtoe  of  men,  by 
socb  fsToor  and  kindness  of  the  gods :  that  by  their 
behaviour  on  that  day  they  were  to  provide,  that 
the  same  thing  should  not  only  never  be  attempted, 
bat  not  so  much  as  thought  of  again  by  any  citi- 
sen^.  That  as  to  hin^elf,  though  he  had  now 
drawn  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  whole  band  of 
conspirators,  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  base,  abject, 
contemptible  faction  ;  but  if,  through  the  madness 
of  any,  it  should  ever  rise  again,  so  as  to  prevail 
against  the  senate  and  the  republic,  yet  he  should 
never  be  induced  to  repent  of  his  present  conduct ; 
for  death,  with  which  perhaps  they  would  threaten 
him,  was  prepared  for  all  men;  but  none  ever 
acquired  that  glory  of  life,  which  they  had  conferred 
upon  him  by  their  decrees :  for  to  all  others  they 
decreed  thanks  for  having  served  the  republic  suc- 
cessfully ;  to  him  alone  for  having  saved  it.  He 
hoped  therefore,  that  there  might  be  some  place  for 
his  name  among  the  Scipioa,  Paulluses,  Mariuses, 
Pompeys ;  unlMS  it  were  thought  a  greater  thing  to 
open  their  way  into  new  provinces,  than  to  provide 
that  their  conquerors  should  have  a  home  at  last  to 
return  to:  that  the  condition  however  of  a  foreign 
victory  was  much  better  than  of  a  domestic  one ; 
since  a  foreign  enemy,  when  oonouered,  was  either 
made  a  slave  or  a  friend  :  but  when  citisens  once 
turn  rebels,  and  are  baflBed  in  their  plots,  one  can 
neither  keep  them  quiet  by  force,  nor  oblige  them 
by  favours :  that  he  had  undertaken  therdbre  an 
eternal  war  with  all  traitorous  dtixens ;  but  was 
confident,  that  it  would  never  hurt  either  him  or 
his,  while  the  memory  of  their  past  dangers  sub- 
sisted, or  that  there  could  be  any  force  strong 
enough  to  overpower  the  present  union  of  the 
senate  and  the  loiights^ :  That  in  lieu  therefore 
of  the  command  of  armies  and  provinces,  which 
he  had  declined ;  of  a  triumph  and  all  other  honours, 
which  he  had  refused ;  he  required  nothing  more 
from  them,  than  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  his 
consulship :  while  that  continued  fixed  in  their 
minds,  he  should  think  himself  impregnable:  but 
if  the  violence  of  the  factious  should  ever  defeat  his 
hopes,  he  recommended  to  them  his  infimt  son,  and 
trusted,  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  guard,  not  only 
of  his  safety,  but  of  his  dignity,  to  have  it  remem- 
bered, that  he  was  the  ton  of  one  who,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  had  preserved  the  lives  of 
them  alL"  He  concludes,  by  exhorting  them  to 
**  act  with  the  same  courage  which  they  had  hi- 
therto shown  through  all  this  affair,  and  to  proceed 
to  some  resolute  and  vigorous  decree ;  since  their 
lives  and  liberties,  the  safety  of  the  city,  of  Italy, 
and  the  wliole  empire,  depended  upon  it'' 

This  speech  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  Cicero, 
by  discoveriog  his  own  inclination,  gave  a  turn  to 
the  inclination  of  the  senate  ;  when  Cato,  one  of 
the  new  tribunes,  rose  up,  and  after  extolling 
Cicero  to  the  sides'',  aod  recommending  to  the 
assembly  the  authority  of  his  example  and  judg- 
ment, proceeded  to  declare,  agreeably  to  his  temper 
and  principles,  "That  he  was  surprised  to  see 
any  debate  about  the  punishment  of  men,  who 
had  begun  an  actual  war  against  their  country : 
that  their  deliberation  shoidd  be,  how  to  secure 

»»  In  Catil.  Iv.  A  I  ibid.  10. 

k  Que  omnia  quia  Cato  laudibas  extulerat  In  oa»liim.— 
[Ep.  ad  Att.  xii.  81.]  Ita  coiuulis  virtutem  ampUfloavit, 
nt  unlveraiu  iODatus  in  ijua  Mntentiam  transiret^yeU. 
Pat.  U.  35. 


themselves  against  them,  rather  than  Im 
them  :  that  other  crimes  might  be  p« 
commission,  but  unless  this  was  prcvi 
its  effect,  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  a  re 
that  the  debate  was  not  about  the  publ 
or  the  oppressions  of  the  allies,  but 
own  lives  and  liberties;  not  about  tl 
or  manners  of  the  city,  on  which  he  1 
vered  his  mind  in  that  place,  nor  about  f 
or  prosperity  of  their  empire,  but  whe 
tbAt  enemies  should  possess  that  em 
soch  a  case  there  could  be  no  room 
That  they  had  long  since  lost  and  con 
true  names  of  thii^ :  to  give  away  o( 
money  was  called  generosity ;  and  to  a 
was  criminal,  fortitude.  But  if  they 
be  generous,  let  it  be  from  the  spoib  c 
if  merciful,  to  the  plunderers  of  the  tr 
let  them  not  be  prodigal  of  the  blood 
and  by  sparing  a  few  bad  destroy  a] 
That  Csesar  indeed  had  spoken  well 
concerning  life  and  death  ;  taking 
punishments  for  a  fiction,  and  orderii^ 
nals  therefore  to  be  confined  in  th 
towns ;  as  if  there  was  not  naore  dange 
in  those  towns,  than  in  Rome  itself 
encouragement  to  the  attempts  of  Uv 
where  there  was  less  strength  to  resii 
that  his  proposal  could  be  of  no  use, 
really  afraid  of  them :  but  if  in  the  gee 
alone  had  none,  there  was  the  more  n 
the  rest  to  be  afraid  for  themselves, 
were  not  deliberating  on  the  fiste  only  * 
spirators,  but  of  Catiline's  whole  ai 
would  be  animated  or  dejected  in  pr 
the  vigour  or  remissness  of  their  decree 
was  not  the  arms  of  their  ancestors  v 
Rome  so  great,  but  their  discipline  an 
which  were  now  depraved  and  corrupt 
the  extremity  of  danger  it  was  a  shame  I 
so  indolent  and  irresolute,  waiting  for 
to  speak  first,  and  trusting,  like  worn 
gods,  without  doing  anything  for  thems 
tiie  help  of  the  gods  was  not  to  be  obtai 
vows  and  supplications  :  that  success  a 
vigilant,  the  active,  the  provident ; 
people  gave  themselves  up  to  sloth  and 
was  in  vain  for  them  to  pray ;  they  woi 
gods  angry  with  them :  that  the  flagitii 
the  criiunals  confuted  every  argument 
that  Catiline  was  hovering  over  tbei 
army,  while  his  accomplices  were  withii 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  dty ;  so  tha 
they  determined,  it  could  not  be  kept  se 
made  it  the  more  necessary  to  determii 
Wherefore  his  opinion  was,  that  since  tb 
had  been  convicted,  both  by  testimony 
own  confession,  of  a  detestable  treason  i 
republic,  they  should  suffer  the  puni 
death,  accordiog  to  the  custom  of  their  s 
Cato*s  authority,  added  to  the  impres 
Cicero  had  already  made,  put  an  end  to  i 
and  the  senate,  applauding  his  vigour  i 
tion,  resolved  upon  a  decree  in  conseqae 
And  though  Silanus  had  first  proposed  thi 
and  was  followed  in  it  by  all  the  coosula 
yet  they  ordered  the  decree  to  be  drawc 
words,  because  he  had  delivered  himself 
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■d  opGdtiy  vpon  H  than  mj  of  diem".  The 
Nte TO M floooer  pened,  thanCioero  resolved  to 
fik't'm  aecatxMi,  kit  the  night,  which  was 
■■■{  M,  shoold  produce  any  new  disturbance : 
te  ■■iinjidj  therefore  from  the  senate,  attended 
byiaBBOOt  gaard  of  friends  and  citizens,  and 
Mljatahi  from  die  custody  of  his  kinsman 
Utbim  Spmtber,  and  oonveyed  him  through  the 
Imm  to  die  common  prison,  where  he  delivered 
ifa  to  tk  executioners,  who  presently  strangled 
Kb  IV  odier  conspirators,  Cethegus,  Statilius, 
W  Gakiaiit,  were  conducted  to  their  execution 
lyikpneton,  and  put  to  death  in  the  same  man- 
liir,  ttfctber  with  Coeparius,  the  only  one  of  their 
■BBplioei  who  was  taken  ajfter  the  examination  <>. 
Ab  the  afidr  was  over,  Cicero  was  conducted 
im  is  a  tiad  of  triumph  by  the  whole  body  of 
Imstetad  the  knights ;  the  streets  being  all 
Piaiintsil,  Bad  the  women  and  children  at  the 
kWo«i  aad  OQ  the  tops  of  houses,  to  see  him 
■i  doag,  through  infinite  acclamations  of  the 
■kitade  procfadming  him  their  saviour  and  de- 

I  Tkiivas  the  fifth  of  December,  those  celebrated 
^Ma,  of  whidli  Ckero  used  to  boast  so  much  ever 
iv.  M  the  most  glorious  day  of  his  life :  and  it 
pcRtaa,  that  Rome  was  indebted  to  him  on  this 
bforoae  of  the  greatest  deliverances  which  it 
■tverieceifed  since  its  foundation,  and  which 
bttig  p«ihaps  but  his  vigilance  and  sagacity 
Mhtfie  BO  happily  effected :  for  from  the  first 
in  ef  the  plot,  he  never  rested  night  or  day,  till 

■  kd  got  fan  information  of  the  cabals  and 
narii  of  dM  cousptrators^ ;  by  which  he  easily 
lAd  ifl  their  projects,  and  played  with  them  as 
^  pksNd;  and  without  any  risk  to  the  public 
mU  km  than  on  just  far  enough  to  make  their 
V^  BBiiBt,  and  their  ruin  inevitable.  But  his 
Mvpieee  was  the  driving  Catiline  out  of  Rome, 
■A  taoag  him  as  it  were  into  a  rebellion  before 
Mii  ripe,iB  hopes  that  by  carrying  out  with  him 
■Mooopbces,  be  would  clear  the  city  at  once  of 
F«kle  fcetion,  or  by  leaving  them  behind  with- 
^hb  heed  to  manage  diem,  would  expose  them 
Ni«  teraetioB  by  dieir  own  folly :  for  Catfline*s 
■rftiiBt  was  not  on  the  open  force  which  he  had 
Mided  fai  die  field,  but  on  the  success  of  his 
*Bit  pictioea  in  Rome,  and  on  making  himself 
Ms  of  the  dty ;  the  credit  of  which  would  have 
^ppd  to  him  of  eovrse  all  the  meaner  sort,  and 
k^eed  in  others  dirough  Italy,  who  wuhed  well 
>^  CBBse,  to  dedare  for  him  immediately :  so 

■  «hei  this  apprehension  was  over,  by  the 
j^  aad  ^nisbment  of  Ids  associates,  the  senate 
Ngk  the  danger  at  an  end,  and  that  they  had 
Wf  Bore  to  do  but  to  vote  thanksgivings  and 
*^*>h ;  loddng  upon  Catiline's  army  a#  a  crew 
^  ^  fugitives,  or  banditd,  whom  their  foroea 
*R  we  to  destroy  whenever  they  could  meet 

^Citifaie  was  in  condition  stiU  to  make  a 
Nis  lemtanee  dian  they  imagined :  he  had 
**^histroopa  to  the  number  of  two  legions, 
f'y  twehe  thousand  fighting  men,  of  which  a 
J?^  psrt  only  was  compl^dy  armed,  the  rest 


^iWna  to  ^ai  eentantlam 
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furnished  with  what  chance  offered— darts,  lances, 
clubs.  He  refrtfed  at  first  to  enlist  slaves,  who 
flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers,  trusting  to  the 
proper  strength  of  the  conspiracy,  and  knowing 
that  he  should  quickly  have  soldiers  enough,  if  his 
friends  performed  their  part  at  home'.  So  that 
when  the  consul  Antonius  approached  towards  him 
with  his  army,  he  shifted  his  quarters,  and  made 
frequent  motions  and  marches  through  the  moun- 
tains, sometimes  towards  Gaul,  sometimes  towards 
the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  an  engagement  till  he 
could  hear  some  news  from  Rome :  but  when  the 
frtal  account  came,  of  the  death  of  Lentulus  and 
the  rest,  the  face  of  his  affairs  began  presendy  to 
change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by  the 
desertion  of  those  whom  the  hopes  of  victory  and 
plunder  had  invited  to  his  camp.  His  first  attempt, 
therefore,  was  by  long  marches  and  private  roads 
dirough  the  Apennine,  to  make  his  escape  into 
Gaul ;  but  Q.  Metellns,  who  had  been  sent  thither 
before  by  Cicero,  imagining  that  he  would  take 
that  resolution,  had  secured  all  the  passes,  and 
posted  himself  so  advantageously  with  an  army  of 
three  legions,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
force  his  way  on  that  side ;  whilst  on  the  other, 
the  consul  Antonius  iritb  a  much  greater  force 
blocked  him  up  behind,  and  enclosed  him  within 
the  mountains*.  Antonius  himself  had  no  inclin- 
ation to  fight,  or  at  least  with  (Uitiline;  but  would 
wiUingly  have  given  him  an  opportuni^  to  escape, 
had  not  his  quaestor  Sextius,  who  was  Cicero's 
creature,  and  his  lieutenant  Petreius,  urged  him 
on  against  his  will  to  force  Catiline  to  the  necessity 
of  a  battle  S — ^who,  seeing  all  things  desperate,  and 
nothing  left  but  either  to  die  or  conquer,  resolved 
to  try  his  fortune  against  Antonius,  though  much 
the  stronger,  rather  than  Metellus ;  in  hopes  still, 
that  out  of  regard  to  their  former  engagements,  he 
might  possibly  contrive  some  way  at  la^  of  throw, 
ing  the  victory  into  his  hands".  But  Antonius 
happened  to  be  seized  at  that  very  time  with  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  or  pretended  at  least  to  be  so,  that  he 
might  have  no  share  in  the  destruction  of  an  old 
firioid,  so  that  the  command  fell  of  course  to  a 
much  better  soldier  and  honester  man,  Petreius, — 
who,  siter  a  sharp  and  bloody  action,  in  which  he 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  best  troops,  destroyed 
Catiline  and  his  whole  army,  fighting  desperately 
to  the  last  man*.  They  all  fell  in  the  very  ranks 
in  which  they  stood,  and,  as  if  inspired  irith  the 
genuine  spirit  of  their  leader,  fought  not  so  much 
to  conquer  as  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they 
could,  and,  as  Catiline  had  threatened  in  the 
senate,  to  mingle  the  public  calamity  with  their 
own  ruin. 

r  Bperabat  propedlem  magnsB  oopias  se  habltumm,  bI 
Rome  tocil  incepta  p>tr»vhBent--fatere>  BervitU  repudi- 
abal.^-8aUi]st.  Bell.  Ckt.  W.  •  Ibid.  57. 

t  Hoo  breve  dioam :— Si  H.  Petreli  boo  exoellenB  anlmo 
et  amore  rdpnbUcc  virtiu,  non  Bomma  aoctorltsB  apod 
mflltea,  non  mirlflcuB  ubob  In  re  mflltari  exUtlBBet,  neqne 
adjator  ei  P.  Sextius  ad  exoltandum  Antonimn,  ot^ortan- 
dum,  ao  impeUeodum  foinet,  datos  illo  in  b^o  esBBt 
hlemi  loouB,  &o. 

SextltiB,  cum  boo  ezerdta,  somma  oeUritate  est  Anto- 
nimn oooBecatoB.  Hio  ego  quid  ivsdioem,  qiiibus  rebus 
oonsnlem  ad  rem  gerendam  exdtarii ;  quot  silinttloB  ad- 
moverit,  &0d— Pro  Sext.  5. 

"  Atriop  8i,  5r(  ihitlia  drrov  icctrk  rh  ovtmiwrhnf 
Mf  AoKoic^ctv  lirxcr.— Dk),  1.  xxxvU.  p.  47. 

s  SayuBt.  BeU.  Cat  59. 
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Thus  ended  this  famed  conspiracy,  in  which 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome  were  suspected 
to  be  privately  engaged,  particularly  Crassus  and 
Caesar :  they  were  both  influenced  by  the  same 
motiTCy  and  might  hope,  perhaps,  by  their  interest 
in  the  dty,  to  adnmce  themselves,  in  the  general 
confusion,  to  that  sovereign  power  which  they 
aimed  at.  Crassus,  who  had  always  been  Cicero's 
enemy,  by  an  offidousness  of  bringing  letters  and 
intell^ence  to  him  during  the  alarm  of  the  plot, 
seemed  to  betray  a  consciousness  of  some  guilt' ; 
and  Ceesar's  whole  life  made  it  probable,  that  there 
could  hardly  be  any  plot  in  which  he  had  not  some 
share;  and  in  this  there  was  so  general  a  suspicion 
upon  him,  especidly  after  his  speech  in  favour  of 
the  criminals,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  to  escape 
with  life  from  the  rage  of  the  knights  who  guarded 
the  avenues  of  the  senate ;  where  he  durst  not 
venture  to  appear  any  more,  till  he  entered  upon 
his  pretorship  with  the  new  year*.  Crassus  was 
actually  accused  by  one  Tarquinius,  who  was  taken 
upon  the  road  as  he  wju  going  to  Catiline,  and, 
upon  promise  of  pardon,  made  a  discovery  of  what 
he  knew  ;  where,  after  confirming  what  the  other 
witnesses  had  deposed,  he  added,  that  he  was  sent 
by  Crassus  to  Catiline,  with  advice  to  him  not  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  seizure  of  his  accomplices, 
but  to  make  the  greater  haste  for  that  reason  to 
the  city,  in  order  to  rescue  them,  and  revive  the 
spirits  of  his  other  friends.  At  the  name  of 
Crassus  the  senate  was  so  shocked,  that  they  would 
hear  the  man  no  farther ;  but  calling  upon  Cicero 
to  put  the  question,  and  take  the  sense  of  the 
house  upon  it,  they  voted  Tarquinius*s  evidence  to 
be  fidse,  and  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  chains,  nor 
to  be  produced  again  before  them,  till  he  would 
confess  who  it  was  that  had  suborned  him*. 
Crassus  declared  afterwards,  in  the  hearing  of  Sal- 
lust,  that  Cicero  was  the  contriver  of  this  affront 
upon  him^  But  that  does  not  seem  probable ; 
since  it  was  Cicero's  constant  maxim,  as  he  fre- 
quently intimates  in  bis  speeches,  to  mitigate  and 
reclaim  all  men  of  credit  by  gentle  methods,  rather 
than  make  them  desperate  by  an  unseasonable 
severity, — and  in  the  general  contagion  of  the  city, 
not  to  cut  off,  but  to  heal,  every  part  that  was 
curable.  So  that  when  some  information  was  given 
likewise  against  Cesar,  he  chose  to  stifle  it,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  charge  him  with  the 
plot,  by  the  most  pressing  solicitations  of  Catnlus 
and  Piso,  who  were  both  his  particular  enemies, — 
the  one  for  the  loss  of  the  high-priesthood,  the 
other  for  the  impeachment  above-mentioned^. 

Whilst  the  sense  of  all  these  services  was  fresh, 
Cicero  was  repaid  for  them  to  the  full  of  his  wishes, 
and  in  the  very  way  that  he  desired,  by  the  warm 
and  grateful  applauses  of  all  orders  of  the  dty. 
For  besides  the  honours  already  mentioned,  L. 
Gellius,  who  had  been  consul  and  censor,  said  in 
a  speech  to  the  senate,  that  the  republic  owed  him 

7  Plutarch.  In  Cio. 

■  UtI  nonnolli  eqnltes  Roman!,  qui  pnetidii  oaoaa  com 
UUb  erani  oironm  «dem  Concordia— egrodlenti  ex  senatu 
Ccflari  gladio  minitarentur.— [SaUiut.  BeU.  Cat.  49.]  Vix 
paaoi  oamplexu,  togaqoe  ot)t]ecta  protexerint.  Tnno 
plane  deterrltos  nan  modo  oeasit,  sed  etiam  in  reUquum 
aimi  teropus  anria  abatliralt.->8neton.  J.  Ccs.  14. 

•  SaUnst.  BoU.  Cat.  48. 

^  Iptom  Cnmom  ego  postea  pnedioaatem  audlvl,  tsn- 
tam  illam  ooniumeliam  idbi  a  CioeroDe  bnpoiitam.^IbkL 

e  Appian.  BeU.  Civ.  1.  ii.  p.  430 ;  SaUnst.  BaU.  G^  49. 


a  dvic  crown  for  having  saved  t 
ruin<^ :  and  Catulus  in  a  full  house 
the  father  of  his  country* ;  as  Cal 
from  the  rostra,  with  the  loud  a* 
the  whole  people' :  whence  Pliny,  ii 
memory,  cries  out,  Hail  thou,  who 
luted  the  parent  of  thy  counter', 
most  glorious  which  a  mortal  can  v 
this  precedent  usurped  afterwards  b 
all  mortals  deserved  it  the  least, 
proud  to  extort  from  slaves  and 
Cicero  obtained  from  the  free  vote  ol 
people  of  Rome. 

RomaPARxm 
Boma  Patrkm  Patxls  Ckeitmem  Ii 

Thee,  Cicero,  Rome  while  free,  nor 
To  tyrants'  will,  thy  Country's  Pare 

All  the  towns  of  Italy  followed  i 
the  metropolis,  in  decreeing  extraor 
to  him ;  and  Capua  in  particular  < 
patron,  and  erected  a  gilt  statue  to 

Sallust,  who  allows  him  the  c 
excellent  cousul,  says  not  a  word  c 
honours,  nor  gives  him  any  greater 
than  what  co^  not  be  dissembled  I 
There  are  two  obvious  reasons  for  thi 
first,  the  personal  enmity  which,  ac 
dition,  subsisted  between  them ;  sec 
of  publishing  his  history,  in  the  rdg 
while  the  name  of  Cicero  was  still  obi 
The  other  consul  Antonius  had  bii 
of  the  thanks  and  honours  which 
upon  this  occasion  :  he  was  knowi 
embarked  in  the  same  cause  witl 
conaidered  as  acting  only  under  a  ti 
penance  as  it  were  for  past  offenc< 
the  notice  which  was  taken  of  him 
was  to  pay  him  the  alight  com] 
mentioned,  for  having  removed  his 
companions  from  his  friendship  an^ 

Cicero  made  two  new  laws  this 
as  it  has  been  said,  against  bribec 
the  other,  to  correct  the  abuae  of  a 
legatio  libera, — that  is,  an  honora 
embassy,  granted  arbitrarily  by  thf 
of  its  members,  when  they  travel 
their  private  affairs,  in  order  to  giv< 
character,  and  a  right  to  be  treated 
or  magistrates ;  which,  by  the  in» 
great  guests,  was  become  a  grievoui 
all  the  states  and  dties  through  whi 
Cicero's  design  was  to  abolish  it;  b 
from  that  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  1 
to  restrain  the  continuance  of  it,  w 
unlimited,  to  the  term  of  one  year^ 

'  L.  Cblios,  his  audientibns,  dvioam 
republica  dlxit^In  Pisoa.  S;  ii.  A.  GeU 

•  Me<^  Gatolua,  piinoeps  hi^as  ordlnl 
senatu  PAaaMTSM  Patrtjb  nominavlt.— 1 

'  Plutarch,  in  Cio.— K«(T«pyos  9  uinht 
warpiZos  icpovaeyopt^tufros,  ht^fiAti 
Appian.  p.  431. 

s  Salve,  prhnuB  omnium  PaaBirt  Pati 
— Plin.  Hist.  N.  vll.  SO. 

^  Me  Inaurata  statua  donarant:  me 
adsolTennt.— In  Pis.  11. 

t  Atque  etiam  oollegae  roeo  laos  imp< 
qui  hnjus  oonjoratlcmts  partiotpes  Ada 
reipubliose  oonsilils  removiswi.    In  Oatil 

1^  Jam  mudapeiinra  est,  nihil  asM  tui 


MARCUS  TDLLIUS  CICERO. 


an 


At  kafiiit  entrance  into  his  office,  L.  Lucnlliit 
iH  u&d&ig  the  demand  of  a  triumph  for  hia 
iktorics  ow  Blitbridates,  in  which  he  bad  been 
thteted  for  three  jtan  tnccettively  by  the  in- 
tijKiif  lonie  of  the  magiitretes^  who  paid  their 
■fot  U  hmpej,  by  potting  this  affront  npon  hit 
iM  Bj  the  law  and  cnstom  of  the  republic,  no 
fmak  vbile  he  was  in  actual  command,  conld 
tm  wkhio  the  gates  of  Rome  without  foHeiting 

II  eoambBon,  and  consequently  all  pretensions 
kitnamph;  so  that  Lucullus  continued  all  this 
4k  ii  tbe  Buborbe,  till  the  affair  was  decided. 
Tk  Nsate  ianmred  his  suit,  and  were  solicitors 
fcr  him^  but  eonid  not  prevail,  till  Cicero's 
■tkrity  at  Uit  helped  to  introduce  his  triumphal 
or  into  the  city" ;  making  him  some  amends  by 
ftii  arfioe  for  the  injury  of  the  Manilian  law, 
lUd  kad  deprived  him  of  his  government.  After 
liitrii^  he  entertained  the  whole  Roman  people 
itti— ptuous  feast,  and  was  much  caressed  by 
it  nWity,  as  one  whoee  authority  would  be  a 
infer  check  to  the  ambition  and  power  of  Pompey : 
blitniignow  obtained  all  the  honours  which  he 
mU  msoiiably  hope  for  in  life,  and  observing 
fctarbaknt  and  detracted  state  of  the  dty,  he 
lifcilin  hioiself  not  long  after  from  public  a&irs, 
k^eod  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  polite  and 
riariid  retreat  ^  He  was  a  generous  patron  of 
MBf ,  lad  himself  eminently  learned ;  so  that 
Ihktte  was  die  constant  resort  of  the  principal 
BUn  nkil  witi  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  he 

III  prafided  a  well-fumished  library,  witii  porti- 
•Ni  ad  pUeries  annexed,  for  the  convenience  of 
ftfti  md  fiterary  conferences,  at'  which  he  himself 
*■< ftmeady  to  assist;  giving  an  example  to  the 
M(U«i  a  life  truly  noble  and  elegant,  if  it  had 
W  beea  sdhed  by  too  great  a  tincture  of  Asiatic 
What  tad  Epicurean  luxury. 

Aftertys  act  of  justice  to  LneuUns,  Cicero  had 
h^portantty,  before  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
<%  10  pay  all  due  honour  likewise  to  his  friend 
ft»pey;  who,  since  he  last  1^  Rome,  had  gk>- 

tMyiiBMhed  the  piratie  and  the  Mithridatic  war, 
tke  dotractkm  of  Mithridates  himself:  upon 
receipt  of  whidi  news,  the  senate,  at  the  motion 
^Cieero,  decreed  a  piid>lic  thanksgiving  in  his 
^■e  of  tea  days;  which  was  twice  as  long  as  had 
y  been  decreed  before  to  any  general,  even  to 
Hihi  hineelf,  lor  Ida  Cimbric  victory  p. 
^^  Wfore  we  doae  the  account  of  the  memo- 
WecveaCs  of  this  year,  we  must  not  omit  the 
■Maoa  of  ooe,  wU^  distinguished  it  afterwards 
^*  pvtebr  era  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  the  birth 
tf  (^ctniis,  sumamed  Augustus,  which  happened 
^jetWCTty-thifd  of  September.  Velleius  calls 
logiri  bM  vefpabttcai  canaa  quod  qoldam  g«aaa 
^  <gi  CO— 1.  qtumqaam  ad  oommodom  noatna 
l^ivmvitelv.laaMM  at^robanie  aaoato  f^eqnentls- 
!»*,  aM  mM  levte  tribonuB  plebis  turn  IntaroenfMe*, 
|*^«m;  Bittiii  taman  tempos*  at  quod  erat  Snfinl- 
!"^  aaoB  fed^^)0  Leg.  lit  8. 
'   'W^wh-toLaculL 

I  *<^vfetaraMlfliridatSco  bello  leywtlMet,  SnlmJoo- 
I  ^  afamnia  trieonlo  tazdins,  qnam  deboerat,  trinmph- 
I  ^  Wo  oiim  oimaotoe  Introdoximna  pone  in  nrbem 
*^cinMaii  TirL— AcadoDL  iL  1. 


,  ^ 1  dierom  suppU- 

>  ^ttnaa  (^  Piompelo  Mltbrldate  interfBoto ;  ctx^ua 
-^^^pcfBmdivlkata  aai  snpplieatio  oonanlaris.— 


it  an  accession  of  glory  to  Cicero*s  consulship « : 
but  it  excites  speculations  rather  of  a  different  sort ; 
on  the  inscrutable  methods  of  Providence,  and  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  man  ;  that  in  the  moment 
when  Rome  was  preserved  from  destruction,  and 
its  liberty  thought  to  be  established  more  firmly 
than  ever,  an  infant  should  be  thrown  into  the 
world,  who,  within  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
effected  what  Catiline  had  attempted,  and  destroyed 
both  Cicero  and  the  republic.  If  Rome  could  have 
been  saved  by  human  counsel,  it  would  have  been 
saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero  :  but  ite  destiny  was 
now  approaching:  for  govemmente,  like  natural 
bodies,  have,  with  the  principles  of  their  preserva- 
tion, the  seeds  of  ruin  also  essentially  mix^  in  their 
constitotion,  which,  after  a  certain  period,  begin 
to  operate  and  exert  themselves  to  the  dissolution 
of  tne  vital  frame.  These  seeds  had  long  been 
fermenting  in  the  bowels  of  the  republic;  when 
Octavius  came,  peculiariy  formed  by  nature  and 
instructed  by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation,  and 
exalt  them  to  their  maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  resign  the  consulship, 
ac^ordmg  to  custom,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  having  discharged 
it  with  fidelity.  This  was  generally  accompanied 
with  a  speech  from  the  expiring  consul ;  and  after 
such  a  year,  and  from  such  a  speaker,  the  city  was 
in  no  small  expectetion  of  what  Cicero  would  say 
to  them :  but  Metellns,  one  of  the  new  tribunes, 
who  affected  commonly  to  open  their  magistracy  by 
some  remarkable  act,  as  a  specimen  of  the  measures 
which  they  intended  to  pursue,  resolved  to  disap- 
point both  the  orator  and  the  audience  :  for  when 
Cicero  had  mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  his  office,  the  tribune  would 
not  suffer  him  to  speak,  or  to  do  anything  more, 
than  barely  take  the  oath ;  dedaring,  that  he,  who 
had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  himself :  upon  which  Cicero, 
who  was  never  at  a  loss,  instead  of  pronouncing 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  oath,  exalting  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  swore  out  aloud,  so  as  all  the  people 
might  hear  him,  that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and 
the  city  from  ruin;  which  the  multitude  below 
confirmed  with  an  universal  shout,  and  with  one 
voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was  true'. 
Thus  tiie  intended  affront  was  turned,  by  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  to  his  greater  honour ;  and  he  was 
conducted  from  the  forum  to  his  house,  with  all  pos- 
sible  demonstrations  of  respect  by  the  whole  city. 

q  Consulatui  Cioenmls  non  mediocre  adjecit  deooa,  natus 
eo  anno  D.  Aogustiu.— Yell.  U.  36 ;  Suet.  o.  A ;  Dio,  p.  809. 

r  Ego  cum  in  condone,  abiena  magistratu,  dicero  a  tri- 
bono  plebis  prohiberer,  que  oonstitueram :  cumque  is 
mihi,  tantummodo  at  Jurarem,  permitteret,  aiiie  ulla 
dnbitatiaoe  Jtiravi,  rempubUoam  atqne  liano  urbem  mea 
unina  opera  esse  ealvam.  Mihi  populus  Romanos  uni* 
versus  non  uniua  diet  gratulationem.  wed  Ktemitatem 
immortalitatenique  donavit,  cum  meum  Ju^Jurandum  tala 
atque  tantum  Juratua  ipse  una  voce  et  consensu  approba- 
vlt.  Quo  quidem  t«npore  is  meus  domum  fuit  e  foro 
reditu*,  ut  nemo,  nisi  qui  mecum  caset,  cirium  eese  in 
numero  videreturd — In  Piaon.  3. 

Cum  iUe  mihi  nihfl  nisi  ut  Jurarem  permitteret,  magna 
vooe  Jnravi  verlselmnm  pulfdierrimmnqae  ju^iurandnm: 
quod  populna  item  magna  vooe  me  vere  Juraase  Juravit.—- 
Ep.  Fam.  r.  2. 

Btenlm  poullo  ante  in  condone  dixerat,  ei,  qui  In  alios 
animadrertisset  indicta  caoaa,  dioendi  ipei  poteatatem 
fieri  non  oportere.— Ibid. 
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SECTION   IV. 


i,  tKB,  691. 
ac.  46. 


CicsRO  being  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  private  lenator,  was  to  take  his  place  on  that 
yenerable  bench  of  oonsmarsi  who  were 
jnstly  reckoned  the  first  citizens  of  the 
republic.  They  delivered  their  opinions 
the  first  always  in  the  senate;  and 
oommonly  detenniaed  the  opinions  of 
the  rest :  for  as  they  had  passed 
through  all  the  public  offices,  and  been 
conversant  in  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  so  their  experience  gave  tiiem  great 
authority  in  all  debates ;  and  having  Uttle  or  nothing 
farther  to  expect  for  Uiemselves,  they  were  esteemed 
not  only  the  most  knowing,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  disinterested,  of  all  the  other  senators, 
and  to  have  no  other  view  in  their  deliberations, 
but  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  republic. 

This  was  a  station  exactly  suited  to  Cicero's 
temper  and  wishes ;  he  desired  no  foreign  govern- 
ments, or  command  of  armies ;  his  province  wza 
the  senate  and  the  forum ;  to  guard,  as  it  were,  the 
vitals  of  the  empire,  and  to  direct  all  its  councils 
to  their  proper  end,  the  general  good ;  and  in  this 
advancea  post  of  a  consular  senator,  as  in  a  watch- 
tower  of  the  state,  to  observe  each  threatening 
cloud  and  rising  storm,  and  give  the  alarm  to  his 
fellow-citizens  from  what  quarter  it  was  coming, 
fmd  by  what  means  its  effects  might  be  prevented*. 
This,  ss  he  frequently  intimates,  was  the  only  glory 
that  he  sought,  the  comfort  with  which  he  flattered 
himself,  that  after  a  life  of  ambition  and  fiitigue, 
and  a  course  of  faithful  services  to  the  republic,  he 
diould  enjoy  a  quiet  and  secure  old  age,  beloved 
and  honoured  by  his  countrymen,  as  t^  constant 
champion  and  defender  of  all  their  rights  and 
liberties.  But  he  soon  found  himself  mistaken, 
and  bdbre  he  had  quitted  his  office,  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  that  envy,  which  is  the  certain  fruit 
of  illustrious  merit :  for  the  vigour  of  his  consulship 
had  raised  such  a  zeal  and  union  of  all  the  honest 
in  the  defence  of  the  laws,  that  till  this  spirit  could 
be  broken,  or  subside  agsin,  it  was  in  vain  for  the 
ambitious  to  aim  at  any  power,  but  through  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  constitution ;  especially  while 
he,  who  was  the  soul  of  that  union,  continued  to 
flourish  in  full  credit  at  the  head  of  the  senate. 
He  was  now,  therefore,  the  common  mark,  not  only 
of  all  the  fiictious,  against  whom  he  had  declared 
perpetual  vrar,  but  of  anoUier  party  not  less  dan- 
gerous, the  envious  too ;  whose  united  spleen  never 
left  pursuing  him  from  this  moment,  tUl  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  dty,  which  he  had  so  lately 


The  tribune  Metellus  began  the  attack :  a  fit 
leader  for  the  purpose  ;  who,  fit>m  the  nobility  of 
his  birth,  and  the  authority  of  his  office,  was  the 
most  likely  to  stir  up  some  ill  humour  asainst  him, 
by  insulting  and  reviling  him  in  all  hb  narsngues, 
for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial ;  in  all 
which  he  was  strenuously  supported  by  Cssar,  who 
pushed  him  on  likewise  to  the  promulgation  of 
several  pestilent  laws,  which  gave  great  disturbance 
to  the  senate.    Cicero  had  no  inclination  to  enter 

*  Iddroo  fai  hao  outtodia  et  tanquun  in  qpeoulaooUooatt 
mana,  at  vaonnm  onmi  meto  popnlnm  Romanum  nostia 
v%ilia  •(  prosptetaotia  vtddMWUM^-PikiL  viL  7. 


into  a  contest  with  the  tribune,  but  to( 
to  make  up  the  matter  with  him  h) 
sition  of  the  women ;  particulariy  ol 
wife  of  his  brother  Metdlus,  and  c 
Muda,  the  wife  of  Pompey :  he  c 
several  common  friends  to  persuad 
quiet,  and  desist  from  his  rashness ;  1 
was,  that  he  was  too  far  engaged,  ai 
out  of  his  povrer^ :  so  that  Cicero  hai 
but  to  exert  all  his  vigour  and  eloqo 
the  insults  of  this  petulant  magistrat 

Caesar,  at  the  same  time,  was  atts 
with  no  less  violenoe;  and  being  now 
of  the  nraetorship,  made  it  the  first  a 
to  call  him  to  an  account  for  embezzl 
money  in  rebuilding  the  capitol ;  and 
a  law,  to  effsce  his  name  fit>m  the  fal 
the  commission  for  finishing  what 
Pompey :  but  the  senate  be^rred 
wannly  in  the  cause,  that  Cssar  v 
drop  it^.  This  experiment  convii 
magistrates,  that  it  was  not  possibl 
make  head  against  the  authority  c 
irithout  the  help  of  Pompey,  whom 
therefore,  by  all  the  arts  of  address  a 
draw  into  their  measures.  With  this 
published  a  law,  to  call  him  home  w 
m  order  to  settle  the  state,  and  qn 
disorders  raised  by  the  temerity  of  C 
throwing  all  power  into  his  hands, 
come  in  for  a  share  of  it  with  him, 
him  at  least  irith  the  senate,  by  ei 
jealousies  between  them :  but  their  la 
to  be  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency,  t 
changed  their  habit  upon  it,  as  in 
public  calamity-;  and  by  the  help  o 
tribunes,  particularly  of  Cato,  resob 
it  to  the  utmost  of  Uieir  power :  so  t 
Metellus  began  to  read  it  to  the 
snatched  it  away  from  him;  and  wfaei 
still  to  pronounce  it  by  heart,  Min 
tribune,  stopped  his  mouth  vrith  hii 
threw  the  assembly  into  confbsion,  ai 
commotions  in  the  city;  till  the  t 
themselves  supported  by  the  better  so 
came  to  a  new  and  vigorous  resolutic 
ing  both  Caesar  and  Metellus  from  ^ 
their  offices*. 

Caesar  resolved  at  first  to  act  in  def 
but  finding  a  strong  force  prepared  t 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  retire,  a 
trial  of  arms,  till  he  was  better  provi 
shut  himself  up  therefore  in  his  houi 
prudent  and  submissive  behaviour, 
his  peace,  and  got  the  decree  of  th< 
reversed'.  But  Metellus,  as  it  was  < 
bably  between  them,  fled  away  ti 
Pompey  V,  that  by  misrepresenting 

b  Quibos  Qle  reapondit,  slbi  non  ease 
Fam.  V.  9. 

c  Baeton.  J.  Ccs.  15;  Dlo,  1.  xxxviL  p.  * 

<1  Dfo,  ib. ;  Platwcfa.  in  Cio. 

•  Doom  ambo  adminittratione  relpubl 
tntm  summoverentor.— SiMton.  J.  Caes.  1< 

'  Ut  oomperii  paratot,  qui  vi  ao  per  or 
dimiaais  Uotoribus,  atiJeotaque  pretexta 
refugit,  pro  oonditione  temporum  quieti 
praeter  opinionem  ereoiaMt,  aenatua— ac< 
et  ampliMioiia  verbia  ooUaodatum,  in  int 
induoto  priore  decreto.<— Soetoo.  ibid. 

t  Plutarch,  in  Oiofr. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 
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iMap  at  kone,  aod  offering  ererytbing  on  the 
prtof  the  peo|^  be  might  instil  into  him  some 
|Mpioei  against  ^  immoderate  power  of  Cicero 
■A  tiia  leaate,  and  engage  him^  if  possible,  to 
MnalDr  the  popular  interest  Cicero,  in  the 
■BBikie,  palthabed  an  inTecti?e  oration  against 
IMb^whieh  is  mentioned  in  his  epistles  under 
fctideof  Metelhna^ :  it  was  spoken  in  the  senate, 
Mmtwa  to  a  speech  whidi  Metelhis  had  made  to 
^  fceple,  sod  is  often  cited  by  Quintilian  and 
tfen^  If  extant  in  their  time. 
;  He  Knafee  bsring  gained  this  Tictory  over  Caesar 
I  IfeteUoi,  by  ohl^;ing  the  one  to  submit,  the 
r  tD  bave  the  dty ;  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who 
'  1  in  Cisalptne  Gaul,  wrote  a  peevish  and 
I  letter  to  his  friend  Cicero,  upon  their 
J  hii  brother  the  tribune  so  sererely :  to 
i  Cicero  answered  with  that  fireedom,  which  a 
I  of  integrity  naturally  dictates,  yet 
laUthatlmmanity  which  the  sincerest  friendship 
'ks  ;  as  the  reader  will  observe  from  the  letter 
,  vidcfa  affords  many  instructtre  hints  both 
ImdmoraL 


jJlL  T.  Oetro  io  Q,  Metellui  Celer,  Proconsul, 
"Ton  write  me  word,  that  considering  our  mu- 

*  aiectioB  and  late  reconciliation,  you  never 
'  led,  that  yon  should  be  made  the  subject  of 

ieat  and  ridicule  by  me.  I  do  not  well  under. 
whit  you  mean ;  yet  guess  that  you  have 
toU,  that,  when  I  was  speaking  one  day  in 
easte  of  many  who  were  sorry  for  my  having 
the  republic,  I  said,  that  certain  relations 
pn,  to  whom  you  could  refuse  nothing,  had 
with  yon  to  suppress  what  you  had  pre- 
to  Mf  in  the  senate  in  praise  of  me :  when  I 
M  ^  1  added,  that  in  the  affair  of  saving  the 
Hi  I  hid  divided  the  task  vrith  you  in  such  a 
Met,  that  I  was  to  secure  the  dty  from  intestine 
|vs,  70a  to  defend  Italy  firom  the  open  arras 
fiBcnt  plots  of  our  enemies ;  but  that  this  glo» 
•partscrdup  had  been  broken  by  your  friends, 
•«ae  afraid  of  your  making  me  the  least  return 
^Ae  greateit  honours  and  services  which  you 
I  neovcd  from  me.  In  the  same  discourse, 
■  I  na  describing  the  expectation  which  I  had 
KBRed  of  your  speech,  and  how  much  I  was 
V^poBted  by  it,  it  seemed  to  divert  the  house, 
i  a  Boderste  bingh  ensued ;  not  upon  you,  but 
*  '  *  *  frank  and  ingenuous  con- 
praised  by  you.  Now 
owned,  that  noihing  could 
Md  more  boooorably  towards  you,  when,  hi  the 
K  ihiaiBg  snd  iUastrious  part  of  my  life,  I 
MBd  tiiD  to  have  the  testimony  of  your  commen- 
J^  As  to  what  you  say  of  our  mutual  affection, 
>Bot  kaow  what  you  reckon  mutual  in  friend- 
^h«t  I  take  it  to  be  this  ;  when  we  repay  the 
^  gwd  offices  which  we  receive.  Should  I  tell 
^tkni,  that  I  gave  up  my  province  for  your  sake, 

*  Bi^  joitly  suspect  my  sincerity :  it  suited 
t^'^ar  sad  drcumstanoes,  and  I  find  more  and 
**  Raton  every  day  to  be  pleased  with  it :  but 
llj^'aa  tril  yoQ,  that  I  no  sooner  resigned  it  in 
wahlj  of  the  people,  than  I  began  to  contrive 
■fcjhrow  it  into  your  hands.     I  say  nothing 

^^  2la  MvUoQem  MeteUlnam  addkli  qocdam ;  liber 
••Mw.-A<j  Att,  1. 13. 
*^  LU.  3;  Aul.  GdL  aviii.  7. 


iBTisirtake,  and  the  frai 
tfoa  of  Biy  deaire  to  be  ; 
^  it  maat  needs  be  owi 


about  the  manner  of  drawing  your  lots  ;  but  would 
have  you  only  believe,  that  there  was  nothing  done 
in  it  by  my  colleague  without  my  privity.  Pray 
recollect  what  fbllowed ;  how  quickly  I  assembled 
the  senate  after  your  allotment,  how  much  I  said 
in  favour  of  you,  when  yon  yourself  told  me,  that 
my  speech  was  not  only  honourable  to  you,  but 
even  ii^urious  to  your  colleagues.  Then  as  to  the 
decree  which  passed  that  day  in  the  senate,  it  is 
drawn  in  such  a  strain,  that  as  long  as  it  subsists, 
my  good  offices  to  you  can  never  be  a  secret. 
After  your  departure,  I  desire  you  also  to  recollect 
what  I  did  for  you  in  the  senate,  what  I  said  of 
you  to  the  people,  what  I  wrote  to  you  myself ; 
and  when  you  have  laid  all  these  thii^  together, 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  whether  at  your  last 
coming  to  Rome  you  made  a  suitable  return  to 
them.  You  mention  a  reconciliation  between  us ; 
but  I  do  not  comprehend  how  a  friendship  can  be 
said  to  be  reconciled,  which  was  never  interrupted. 
As  to  what  you  write,  that  your  brother  ought  not 
to  have  been  treated  by  me  so  roughly  for  a  word: 
in  the  first  place,  I  beg  of  you  to  believe,  that  I 
am  exceedingly  pleased  with  that  affectionate  and 
fraternal  disposition  of  yours,  so  full  of  humanity 
and  piety ;  and  in  the  second,  to  forgive  me  if  in 
any  case  I  have  acted  against  your  brother,  for  the 
service  of  the  republic,  to  which  no  man  can  be  a 
warmer  friend  than  myself:  but  if  I  have  been 
acting  only  on  the  defensive,  against  his  most  cruel 
attacks,  you  may  think  yourself  well  used,  that  I 
have  never  yet  troubled  you  with  any  complaints 
against  him.  As  soon  as  I  found  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  turn  the  whole  force  of  his  tribunate  to 
my  destruction,  I  applied  myself  to  your  wife 
Claudia,  and  your  sister  Muda,  whose  zeal  for  my 
service  I  had  often  experienced,  on  the  account  of 
my  familiarity  with  Pompey,  to  dissuade  him  firom 
that  outrage ;  but  he«  as  I  am  sure  you  have  heard, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  put  such  an  affront 
upon  me  when  consul,  and  after  having  saved 
the  state,  as  had  never  been  offered  to  anv  magis- 
trate the  most  traitorously  affected,  by  clepriving 
me  of  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  the  people  upon 
laying  down  my  office.  But  his  insult  turned  only 
to  my  greater  honour :  for  when  he  would  not  suffer 
me  to  do  anything  more  than  swear,  I  swore  with 
a  loud  voice  the  truest,  as  well  as  the  noblest  of  all 
oaths ;  while  the  people  with  acclamations  swore 
likewise,  that  my  oath  was  true.  After  so  signal 
an  injury,  I  sent  to  him  the  very  same  day  some  of 
our  common  friends,  to  press  him  to  desist  from 
his  resolution  of  pursuing  me :  but  his  answer  was, 
that  it  was  not  then  in  Us  power :  for  he  had  said 
a  few  days  befbre  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  that 
he  who  had  punished  others  without  a  hearing, 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  speak  for  himself. 
Worthy  patriot,  and  excellent  dtizen  !  to  adjudge 
the  man  who  had  preserved  the  senate  from  a  mas- 
sacre, the  dty  from  fire,  and  Italy  from  a  war,  to 
the  same  punishment  which  the  senate,  with  the 
consent  of  all  honest  men,  had  inflicted  on  the 
authors  of  those  horrid  attempts.  I  withstood  your 
brother,  therefore,  to  his  face ;  and  on  the  first  of 
January,  in  a  debate  upon  the  republic,  bandied 
him  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  him  sensible, 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  courage  and  con- 
stancy. Two  days  after,  when  he  be^n  again  to 
harangue,  in  every  three  words  he  named  and 
threatened  me  :  nor  had  he  anything  so  much  at 
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heart,  as  to  effect  my  rain  at  any  rate ;  not  by  the 
legal  way  of  trial,  or  judicial  proceeding,  but  by 
dint  of  force  and  Yioleuce.  If  I  had  not  resisted 
his  rashness  with  firmness  and  courage,  who  would 
not  have  thought,  that  the  vigour  of  my  consulship 
had  been  owing  to  chance,  rather  than  to  virtue  ? 
If  you  have  not  been  informed,  that  your  brother 
attempted  all  this  against  me,  be  assured  that  he 
concealed  from  yon  the  most  material  part :  but  if 
he  told  you  anything  of  it,  you  ought  to  commend 
my  temper  and  patience,  for  not  expostulating  with 
you  about  it :  but  since  you  must  now  be  sensible, 
that  my  quarrel  to  your  brother  was  not,  as  yon 
write,  for  a  word,  but  a  most  determined  and  spite- 
ful design  to  ruin  me,  pray  observe  my  humanity, 
if  it  may  be  called  by  that  name,  and  is  not  rather, 
after  so  flagrant  an  outrage,  a  base  remissness  and 
abjection  of  mmd.  I  never  proposed  anything 
against  your  brother,  when  there  was  any  qnestion 
about  him  in  the  senate ;  but  vrithout  rising  from 
my  seat,  assented  always  to  those  who  were  for 
treating  him  the  most  fovourably.  I  will  add  farther, 
what  I  ought  not  indeed  to  have  been  concerned 
about,  yet  I  was  not  displeased  to  see  it  done,  and 
even  assisted  to  get  it  done ;  I  mean,  the  procuring 
a  decree  for  the  relief  of  my  enemy,  because  he 
was  your  brother.  I  did  not,  therefore,  attack 
your  brother,  but  defend  myself  only  against  him ; 
nor  has  my  friendship  to  you  ever  been  variable, 
as  you  write,  but  firm  and  constant,  so  as  to  remain 
still  the  same  when  it  was  even  deserted  and  slighted 
by  you.  And  at  this  very  time,  when  you  almost 
threaten  me  in  your  letter,  I  give  you  this  answer, 
that  I  not  only  forgive,  but  highly  applaud  your 
gnef ;  for  I  know,  from  what  I  feel  within  myself, 
how  great  the  force  is  of  fraternal  love :  but  I  beg 
of  you  also  to  judge  with  the  same  equity  of  my 
cause ;  and  if,  without  any  ground,  I  have  been 
craelly  and  barbarously  attacked  by  your  friends, 
to  allow  that  I  ought  not  only  not  to  yield  to  them, 
but  on  such  an  occasion  to  expect  the  help  even  of 
you  and  your  army  also  against  them.  I  was 
always  desirous  to  have  you  for  my  friend,  and  have 
taken  pains  to  convince  yon  how  sincerely  I  am 
yours  :  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  it  as  long  as  you  please ;  and,  for  the  love 
of  you,  will  sooner  cease  to  hate  your  brother, 
than,  out  of  resentment  to  him,  give  any  shock — 
to  the  friendship  which  subsists  between  us. 
AdieuV 

Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  consulship, 
took  care  to  send  a  particular  account  of  his  whole 
administration  to  Pompey;  in  hopes  to  prevent 
any  wrong  impression  there  from  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  some  public 
declaration  in  praise  of  what  he  had  been  doing. 
But  Pompey,  being  informed  by  Metellus  and 
Cesar  of  the  ill  humour  which  was  rising  against 
Cicero  in  Rome,  answered  him  with  great  cold- 
ness,  and,  instead  of  paying  him  any  compli- 
ment, took  no  notice  at  all  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  affair  of  Catiline :  upon  which  Cicero 
expostulates  with  him  in  the  following  letter  with 
some  little  resentment,  yet  so  as  not  to  irritate 
a  man  of  the  first  authority  in  the  republic,  and 
to  whom  all  parties  were  forwardly  paying  their 
oonrt. 

k  Ep.  Fam.  V.  S. 


M,  T,  Cicero  to  Cn,  Pompeius 
Emperor^ 

**  I  had  an  incredible  pleasure,  in 
all  people,  from  the  pubUc  letter  wl 
for  you  gave  us  in  it  that  assura 
which,  from  my  confidence  in  yov 
always  been  promising.  I  must  tell 
that  your  old  enemies,  but  ne« 
extremely  shocked  and  disappointc 
to  the  particular  letter  which  you 
though  it  brought  me  so  slight  an 
your  firiendship,  yet  it  was  very  ( 
nothing  is  apt  to  give  me  so  muc 
as  the  consclonanesB  of  my  services 
and  if  at  any  time  they  are  not  re 
ought  to  be,  I  am  always  content  tl 
of  the  account  should  rest  on  my 
no  doubt,  however,  but  that,  if  th< 
zeal,  which  I  have  always  shown  for 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  recommend 
the  public  interest  at  least  will 
unite  us.  But  that  you  may  not  I 
know  what  it  was,  wMch  I  expected 
letter,  I  vrill  tell  it  you  frankly,  as  i 
and  our  friendship  require.  lexpecti 
both  to  the  republic  and  to  our  fami 
had  some  compliment  or  congratul 
on  what  I  lately  acted  in  my  coni 
you  omitted,  I  imagine,  for  fear  of 
to  certain  persons  :  but  I  would  havi 
that  the  things,  which  I  have  been 
safety  of  my  country,  are  applaude 
mony  and  judgment  of  the  whole  ea 
you  come  amongst  us,  you  will  fi 
vrith  so  much  prudence  and  great 
that  you,  who  are  much  superior 
admit  me,  who  am  not  much  inferic 
a  share  both  of  your  public  count 
friendship.     Adieu". 

Soon  after  Catiline's  defeat,  a  fre 
set  on  foot  at  Roiqe  against  the  rest 
plices,  upon  the  information  of  o 
who,  among  others,  impeached  J. 
Novius  Niger  the  quaestor,  as  Q.  ( 
in  the  senate ;  where,  for  the  seer 
which  he  had  given  very  early  to  Cic 
the  reward  which  had  been  offered 

1  The  word  emperor  signified  nothing  m 
une.  than  the  general  or  chi^  common 
[Cic.  De  Orat.  i.  48.]  in  which  sense  it  be 
all  who  had  sapreme  comnuuid  in  any  pt 
and  was  ner^  used  as  a  peculiar  title, 
tory,  in  which  some  considerable  advai 
and  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  slain, 
universal  acclamation,  used  to  salute  tht 
field  with  the  appeUation  of  emptror  i 
were  the  sole  merit  of  the  action  to  his  i 
duct.  This  became  a  title  of  honour,  oi 
manders  were  proud,  as  being  the  effe< 
victory,  and  won  by  their  proper  Tal< 
always  the  first  and  necessary  step  tov 
On  these  oceasions,  therefore,  the  title 
oonstantly  assumed,  and  given  to  geners 
letters,  both  public  and  priTate,  but  was 
no  longer  than  the  commission  lasted,  b; 
obtained  it ;  that  is,  to  the  time  of  the 
trance  into  the  city,  from  which  momcn 
and  title  expired  together  of  conrse,  ai 
their  civil  character,  and  became  private 

m  Ep.  Fam.  v.  7. 
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temtt  of  the  plot.  He  affirmed,  tbst  what  he 
deptsed  agamst  Csnr,  was  told  to  him  by  Catiline 
ymtiS;  tnd  Yettiiia  offered  to  produce  a  letter  to 
GigBiie  in  Cesar's  own  hand.  Caesar  found  some 
flUt;  to  repel  so  bold  an  accusation,  and  was 
had  to  hnplore  the  aid  and  testimony  of  Cicero, 
ti  yc^e  tint  he  also  had  g:iven  earlj  information  of 
CkdEae*!  deaigns :  but  by  his  vigour  and  interest 
fctbe  dty,  he  obtained  a  full  rerenge  at  last  upon 
liiaceMen ;  for  he  deprived  Curius  of  the  reward, 
■dgetTettias  committed  to  prison,  after  he  had 
oBserably  handled,  and  almost  killed  by  the 
tpb;  nor  content  with  this,  he  imprisoned  the 
Norhis  tooyfor  suffering  a  superior  magis- 
Mi  to  be  arrngned  before  him*. 
SevenI  others,  howerer,  of  considerable  rank 
ptRfaood  guilty  and  banished ;  some  of  them  not 
ifeuiof  to  their  citation,  others  after  a  trial ; 
n.  M .  Furdos  Lecca,  C.  Cornelius,  L.  Yargun- 
tlBi,  Strnss  Sylla,  and  P.  Autronius,  &c.  The 
kt  of  these,  who  lost  the  consulship  four  years 
tftR  upon  a  conviction  of  bribery,  had  been 
Ibero'i  school-fiellow,  and  colleague  in  the  quees- 
hiyp;  and  solicited  him  with  many  tears  to 
Imke  his  defence :  but  Cicero  not  only 
to  defend  him,  but,  from  the  knowledge  of 
bf^  appeared  as  a  witaess  against  him^ 
P.  Sjfla  also,  Autronius'a  partner  and  fellow- 
AcRrin  the  cause  of  bribery,  was  now  tried  for 
^■fffing  twiee  wiUi  Catiline ;  once,  when  the 
R  proffed  abortive,  somi  after  his  former  trial ; 
lltMnad  time,  in  Cicero's  consulship :  he  was 
'  '  ~  in  the  fint  by  Hortensius,  in  uie  last  by 
The  prosecutor  was  Torquatus,  the  son 
l\m  fBnaer  accuser,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
Irti  ad  spirit ;  who  ambitious  of  the  triumph  of 
IB  enemy,  and  fearing  that  Cicero  would 
it  from  him,  turned  his  raillery  against 
JBStead  of  Sylla;  and  to  take  off  the 
of  his  authority,  treated  his  character 
pmk  petnlanoe,  and  employed  every  topic 
eoold  ndae  an  odium  and  envy  upon  him  : 
a  king,  who  assumed  a  power  to 
or  destroy,  just  as  he  thought  fit ;  said,  that 
I  the  thkd  foreign  king  who  had  reigned  in 
after  Numa  and  Tarquinius ;  and  that  SyDa 
bsve  ran  away  and  never  stood  a  trial,  if  he 
Bot  udertaken  his  cause :  whenever  he  men- 
the  plot  and  the  danger  of  it,  it  was  with  so  low 
fcebie  a  voice,  tiiat  none  but  the  judges  could 
Urn;  butvrhen  he  spoke  of  the  prison  and  the 
i  of  the  conqnrators,  he  uttered  it  in  so  loud 
Ittcntable  a  strain^  as  to  make  the  whole  forum 
'  it'. 

therefore,  in  his  reply,  was  put  to  the 

•f  defieadinff  himself,  as  well  as  his  client. 

^1>  to  Torquatus^  calling  him  foreigner,  on  the 

t  of  his  being  bom  in  one  of  the  corporate 

of  Italy,  be  owns  it ;  and  in  that  town,  he 

^I^M  fBBflomo  Oleeiroaii  teattanonio,  qtwdam  se  de 
"  >  oltfo  detnlian  doouiaaet,  ne  Corio  prcmia 

.  Tatttnm,  pvo  roatris  hi  condone  pene 
aaiueacm  oonjecit.  Bodem  Novhun  qaa- 
fwd  oaeBpeUari  apod  ae  majoram  poteatatam 
wwt  niMluu.  JoL  Cc«.  17. 
IT«aiabat  mi  aoe,  at  acpe  venieliat  Antroolaa  mnltis 
"^J^Jfcajiaila,  anpplax,  ut  aa  deiaoderem :— 8e  meom 
"^  '  piam  in  pocrUSa,  famlHarem  in  adoleacentia, 
>  in  qoaataca  oommamnrabat  fniaaB.— Pro  Bylla, 
1% 

•ftiltlLIti 


says,  whence  the  republic  had  been  twice  preserved 
from  ruin ;  and  was  glad  that  he  had  nothing  to 
reproach  him  with,  but  what  affected  not  only  the 
greatest  part,  but  the  greatest  men  of  the  city; 
Curius,  Comncanius,  Cato,  Manns,  &c  but  since 
he  had  a  mind  to  be  witty,  and  would  needs  make 
him  a  foreigner,  why  did  not  he  call  him  a  foreign 
consul,  rather  than  a  king;  for  that  would  have 
been  much  more  wonderfol,  since  foreigners  had 
been  kings,  but  never  consuls,  of  Rome.  He 
admonishes  him,  who  was  now  in  the  course  of  his 
preferment,  not  to  be  so  free  of  giving  that  title  to 
citizens,  lest  he  should  one  day  feiel  the  resentment 
and  power  of  such  foreigners :  that  if  the  patricians 
were  so  proud,  as  to  treat  him  and  the  judges  upon 
the  bench  as  foreigners,  yet  Torquattis  had  no 
right  to  do  it,  whose  modier  was  of  Asculum**. 
Do  not  call  me,  then,  foreigner  any  more,  says  he, 
lest  it  turn  upon  yourself ;  nor  a  king,  lest  you  be 
laughed  at ;  unless  you  ti^nk  it  kingly,  to  live  so 
as  not  to  be  a  slave,  not  only  to  any  man,  but 
even  to  any  appetite ;  to  contemn  all  sensual 
pleasures ;  to  covet  no  man*s  gold  or  silver,  or 
anything  else ;  to  speak  one's  mind  freely  in  the 
senate  ;  to  consult  the  good,  rather  tnan  the 
humour  of  the  people ;  to  give  way  to  none,  but 
to  withstand  many :  if  you  take  this  to  be  kingly, 
I  confess  myself  a  king :  but  if  the  insolence  of 
my  power,  if  my  dominion,  if  any  proud  or  arrogant 
saying  of  mine  provokes  you,  why  do  not  you  urge 
me  with  that,  rather  than  the  envy  of  a  name,  and 
the  contumely  of  a  groundless  calumny?"— He 
proceeds  to  show,  "  Uiat  his  kingdom,  if  it  must 
be  called  so,  was  of  so  laborious  a  kind,  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  would  be  content  to 
take  his  place.'"  He  puts  him  in  mind,  **  that 
he  was  disposed  to  indulge  and  bear  with  Us  pert- 
ness,  out  of  regard  to  his  youth  and  to  his  father — 
though  no  man  had  ever  thrown  the  slightest 
aspersion  upon  him,  without  being  chastis^  for 
it--but  that  he  had  no  mind  to  fall  upon  one  whom 
he  could  so  easily  vanquish;  who  had  neither 
strength,  nor  age,  nor  experience  enough  for  him 
to  contend  with  :  he  advised  him  however  not  to 
abuse  his  patience  much  longer,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  at  last  to  draw  out  the  stings  of  his  speech 
against  him'."  As  to  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
though  there  was  no  positive  proof,  yet  there  were 
many  strong  presumptions  against  Sylla,  with 
which  his  adversary  hoped  to  oppress  him :  but 
Cicero  endeavoured  to  confute  them,  by  appealing 
**  to  the  tenor  and  character  of  his  life ;  protesting 
in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he,  who  had  been  the 
seareher  and  detector  of  the  plot,  and  had  taken 
such  pains  to  get  intelligence  of  the  whole  extent 
of  it,  had  never  met  with  the  least  hint  or  suspicion 
of  Sylla's  name  in  it ;  and  that  he  had  no  other 
motive  for  defimding  him,  but  a  pure  regard  to 
justice ;  and  as  he  had  refused  to  defend  others, 
nay,  had  given  evidence  against  them  from  the 
knowledge  of  their  guilt,  so  he  had  undertaken 
Sylla's  defence,  through  a  persuasion  of  his  inno- 
cence*." Torquatus,  for  want  of  direct  proof, 
threatened  to  examine  Sylla's  slaves  by  torture : 
this  was  sometimes  practised  upon  the  demand  of 
the  prosecutor;  but  Cicero  observes  upon  it, 
"  that  the  effect  of  those  torments  was  governed 
always  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 


q  Pro  Sylla,  vii.  8. 
•  Ibid.  16. 


r  Ibid.  9i 
t  Ibid.  an. 
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firmness  of  his  mind  and  body ;  by  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  torturer,  and  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  tortured  ;  and  that  in  moments  of  to  much 
anguish  there  could  be  no  room  for  truth  :"  he  bids 
them  **  put  Sylla's  life  to  the  rack,  and  examine 
that  with  rigour ;  whether  there  was  any  hidden  lust, 
any  latent  treason,  any  cruelty,  any  audaciousness 
in  it :  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  cause, 
if  the  voice  of  his  perpetual  life,  which  ought  to  be 
of  the  greatest  weight,  was  but  attended  to<*." 
Sylla  was  acquitted ;  but  Cicero  had  no  great  joy 
from  his  victory,  or  comfort  in  preserving  such  a 
citixen,  who  lived  afterwards  in  great  confidence 
with  Cssar,  and  commanded  his  nght  wing  in  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia* ;  and  served  him  afterwards 
in  his  power,  as  he  had  before  served  his  Kinsman 
Sylla,  in  managing  his  confiscations  and  the  sale  of 
the  forfeited  estates. 

About  the  time  of  this  trial  Cicero  bought  a 
house  of  M.  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  adjoin- 
ing to  that  in  which  he  had  always  lived  with  his 
father,  and  which  he  is  now  supposed  to  have 
given  up  to  his  brother  Quintus.  The  house  cost 
him  near  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  noblest  in  Rome;  it  was 
built  about  thirty  years  before  by  the  fiunous 
tribune,  M.  Livius  Drusus ;  on  which  occasion  we 
are  told,  that  when  the  architect  promised  to  build 
it  for  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  none  of  his 
neighbours  should  overlook  him  :  but  if  you  have 
any  skiU,  replied  Drusus,  contrive  it  rather  so, 
that  all  the  world  may  see  what  1  am  doing  }^.  It 
was  situated  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
city,  near  to  the  centre  of  all  business,  overlooking 
the  forum  and  the  rostra  ;  and  what  made  it  the 
more  splendid,  was  its  being  joined  to  a  portico  or 
colonnade,  called  by  the  name  of  Catulus,  who 
built  it  out  of  the  Cimbric  spoils,  on  that  area 
where  Flaccus  formerly  lived,  whose  house  was 
demolished  by  public  authority  for  his  seditious 
practices  with  C.  Gracchus*.  In  this  purchase 
he  followed  the  rule  which  he  recommends  in  his 
Offices,  with  r^ard  to  the  habitation  of  a  principal 
citizen  ;  that  his  dignity  should  be  adorned  by  his 
house,  but  not  derived  from  it*:  where  he  men- 
tions several  instances  of  great  men,  who  by  the 
splendour  of  their  houses  on  this  very  hill,  which 
were  constantly  striking  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  imprinting  a  notion  of  their  magnificence, 
made  their  way  the  more  easily  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  republic. 

A.  Gellios  tells  us,  that  having  resolved  to  buy 
the  house,  and  wanting  money  to  pay  for  it,  he 
borrowed  it  privately  of  his  client  Sylla,  when  he 
was  under  prosecution ;  but  the  story  talung  irind, 
and  being  charged  upon  him,  he  denied  both  the 
borrowing  and  design  of  purchasing,  yet  soon  after 
bought  the  house ;  and  when  he  was  reproached 

»  Pro  Sylla,  vii.  S8. 

>  Vid.  Cks.  Comment  de  BeUo  Civili. 

r  Cum  promitteret  ei  arohitootus,  ita  ae  aBdlflcatamm, 
ut  libera  a  ooiiq)eotu,  immunis  ab  otnnibua  arbltria  enet. 
— Tu  vero,  inquit,  ai  quid  in  te  artis  est.  lU  oompone 
domum  meam,  ut  quioquid  agam  ab  omnibus  perapici 
possiL— Veil.  Pat.  a  14 ;  Ep.  Fam.  v.  6. 

*  M.  Flaccus,  quia  cum  Gmooho  contra  reipubUcs  sa- 
Intcm  feccrat,  et  senatus  aententia  est  interfectus,  et 
domuB  ejua  evem  est :  in  qua  porticura  post  aliquanto  Q^ 
CatuIiiB  de  nianubila  Cimbricis  fecit— Pro  Domo,  38. 

»  Ornimda  est  enim  dignitas  domo,  non  cat  dorao  tota 
qiuprenda.— l)e  Offic.  t :«. 


vrith  the  denial  of  it,  replied  <mly  laugl 
they  must  be  fools  to  imagine,  that  wh< 
resolved  to  buy,  be  would  raise  competiU 
purchase  by  procUiming  it^. 

The  sto^r  was  taken  probably  (h>m  so 
spurious  collections  of  Cicero's  Jests ;  w 
handed  about  not  only  after  his  death, 
in  his  lifetime,  as  he  often  complain 
friends^ :  for  it  is  certain,  that  there 
nothing  dishonourable  in  the  purchase,  sii 
transacted  so  publicly,  that  before  it  was 
eluded,  one  of  his  friends  congratulated 
it  by  letter  from  Macedonia**.  The  tru 
what  he  himself  does  not  dissemble,  tha 
rowed  part  of  the  money  to  pay  for  it, 
cent ;  and  says  merrily  upon  it,  that  be 
so  plunged  in  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a 
that  the  conspirators  would  not  trust  1 
raised  indeed  some  censure  upon  his  v 
purchasing  so  expensive  a  house  vdth 
money :  but  Messala,  the  consul,  happe 
after  to  buy  Autronius's  house  at  a  grea 
and  with  borrowed  money  too»  it  gave  1 
pleasure,  that  he  could  justify  ^msel 
example  of  so  worthy  a  magistrate  :  by 
purchase,  says  he,  I  am  thought  to  havi 
good  bargain ;  and  men  beg&  to  be  ci 
that  we  may  use  the  wealth  of  our  friendi 
ing  what  contributes  to  our  dignity'. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event,  which 
in  the  end  of  this  year,  was  the  poUutii 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  or  the  Good 
by  P.  Clodius;  which,  by  an  unhappy 
consequences,  not  only  involved  (^cer 
unexpected  calamity,  but  seems  to  have  { 
first  bbw  towards  Uie  ruin  of  the  republic 
was  now  quaestor,  and  by  that  means  a 
descended  from  the  noblest  family  in  Ron 
vigour  of  his  age,  of  a  graceful  person,  li 
and  flowing  eloquence ;  but  with  all  the  at 
of  nature,  he  had  a  mind  incredibly  vid< 
fierce,  insolent,  audacious,  bat  above  t 
profligately  wicked,  and  an  open  contemoe 
and  men ;  valuing  nothing,  that  either  t 
the  laws  allowed ;  nothing,  but  in  proporl 
was  desperate  and  above  the  reach  of  oti 
disdaining  even  honours  in  the  common 
the  republic;  nor  relishing  pleasures,  I 
were  impious,  adulterous,  inoertoous'. 

b  AuL  OeU.  zil.  12. 

0  Ala  enim,  ut  ego  diaoesserim  omnia  omnlan 
hia  etiam  Sestiana  in  me  conferrL  Quid  ?  tu  id 
nonne  defendia  ?  nonne  resiatlaf  dro^— Bp.  Fam 

Sic  audio  Cnaarem^-af  quod  affcratur  ad  com 
quod  meum  non  eat,  njioere  aolere.— Ibid.  ix.  16 

*  Quod  ad  me  pridem  acripseraa,  velle  te  beiM 
quod  de  Craaao  domum  emenun— Bmi  earn  ipwi 
H.  S.  XXXV.  aliquanto  post  tuam  gratulatkui 
Fam.  V.  6. 

•  Itaque  selto,  me  nunc  tanimn  habere  miM  t 
oupiara  coujuiare,  ai  quiaquam  rodpiat.  Bed  p 
oxcludunt,  &0.— 'Ibid. 

'  Ea  emptione  et  nos  bene  emiaae  Jndicati  » 
hominea  IntelHgero  coeperunt,  lioere  amieomm  l 
bus  in  emeodo  ad  dignitatem  aliquam  pervai 
Att  i.  I3L 

K  Exorta  eat  ilia  reipubUce  aacria,  raligfooibu 
riUti  veetne,  Judiciia  publioia  fonesta  qMBStursi 
idem  iste  deos,  bominesque,  pudoron,  podidHai 
tus  auctoritatem.  Jus,  fas,  legea,  Jadioia  viofovi(> 
Haruepio.  Ump.  2U. 

Qui  ita  judicia  poenamquo  oontempeerat,  ntei 
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B  otrigae  with  C-Bsar's  wife  Pompeia,  who, 
leeoiiiB;  to  amnial  costom,  was  now  celebratiiig 
b  her  heme  tbote  awful  and  mystic  sacrifices  of 
ie  goddess,  to  which  no  male  creature  was  e^er 
■darted,  and  where  ererything  masculine  was  so 
loifikMslj  adwled,  that  even  pictures  of  that 
■ert  wre  eotered  duing  the  ceremony^.  This 
wt  t  proper  seene  for  Clodius's  genius  to  act 
spa;  IB  opportunity  of  daring,  beyond  what 
■a  fad  ever  ^red  before  him :  the  thought  of 
■dBftheiBpurity  of  his  lusts  with  the  sanctity 
flf  tkoe  venerable  rites  flattered  his  imagination 
t9  itraagly,  tbat  he  resolved  to  gain  access  to  his 
Htms  in  the  very  midst  of  her  holy  ministry, 
fith  this  view  he  dressed  himself  in  a  woman's 
tabit,  sod  by  the  benefit  of  his  smooth  face,  and 
lie  istiodaolifm  of  one  of  tilie  maids,  who  was 
k  die  secret,  hoped  to  pass  without  discovery : 
hit  byioine  nnstake  between  him  and  his  guide, 
b  kit  hk  way  when  he  came  within  the  house, 
Md  fei  in  unlnddly  among  the  other  female  ser- 
«Bti,  ^  delecting  him  by  his  voice,  alarmed 
itvlwle  company  by  their  shridcs,  to  the  great 
—WBsat  of  the  matrons,  who  presently  threw  a 
wi  over  the  sacred  mysteries,  while  Clodius 
fcaid  meaos  to  escape  by  the  fkvour  of  some  of 

1W  story  was  presently  roread  abroad,  and 
■Md  a  general  scandal  and  horror  through  the 
vUecity:  in  the  vulgar,  for  the  profanation 
fif  a  itfigioB  hdd  the  moet  sacred  of  any  in 
ftiae;  IB  the  b^ter  sort,  for  its  ofience  to  good 
■■Ben,  sad  tiie  discipline  of  the  republic. 
bnr|mtaway  his  wile  upon  it;  and  the  honest 
if  «&  naki  were  for  pushing  this  advantage  against 
(^diii  as  &r  as  it  would  go,  in  hopes  to  free 
'Mwdves  by  it  of  a  dtixen,  who  by  this,  as  well 
» other  ipeeimens  of  his  audaciousness,  seemed 
kn  to  create  much  disturbance  to  the  state''.  It 
bdbeea  the  constant  belief  of  the  populace,  that 
it  MB  ahoaid  ever  pry  into  these  mysteries,  he 
*eld  be  instantly  struck  blind :  but  it  was  not 
pa^as  Cicero  says,  to  know  the  truth  of  it 
Mre,  KBoe  no  man,  but  Clodius,  had  ever  ven- 
^  ipoQ  the  experiment:  though  it  was  now 
■^  as  he  tdls  him,  that  the  bUndness  of  the 
^*i  vas  converted  to  that  of  the  mind^ 

^Aoetifct.  quod  ant  per  natonun  taa  enet,  aat  par  l«geo 
«a«-PiolOL16w 

F-  CbfiBa»  booao  nobOJs,  diaertiu,  audaz ;  qui  neqne 
j"^  aeqae  tadenil  nllnm,  nisi  qucm  vellet,  noeset 
nate ;  naknin  pfOfMMltaram  exeoator  acmrrimua,  In- 
>Mi  tftan  aorarii  stapro.  dec— YeU.  Pak  U.  4ff. 

^ oU  vdari  plotora  jtibetur, 

<lue«aqae  aUcriiis  sezns  imltata  ligiircm  est. 

Juvnv.  vi.  339. 
^^  VMem  narifidnm  nemo  ante  P.  Clodium   In 

MniiiiuiiaTiolavit quod  fit  per  Yirginea  Vestalet ; 

*IQpeiNriDBflmano;  fit  in  ea  dome,  qom  est  in  im- 
B^;  Si  tacrediblll  oeranonia;  fit  ei  deae,  ct^ns  ne 
^'^<alilmninM8tiieflMert.— PeHantfp.Bwp.i7. 

^•^ii Apipii filiam,  credo  te  andlase  com  veate 

y'W  defvriMOflom  dmni  C.  Ccsaiis,  enm  pro  popnlo 
^"^  «aniqaB  per  maana  servnle  servatam  et  eductom ; 
^JrJ"*^  intenia^A  J  Att.  L  18. 
;  'TU4ai«  mod  Kelnstam  tmportuunm,  andadam 
■*  ^wwiifin  adtriaacentia,  formiia,  nobOis,  vulneraii. 
*  P^  afe«i  otii  finfbvts:  evupturum  iUud  malum 

]y laii*.  ti  Jaqionf twin  feiaaet,  ad  pemlolem  dvltatls.— 

*y  q"*d  oevloe,  ul  opinio  ilUitf  rellgloois  est,  non 
V^A^l  qnbeniro  ante  tcaacra  ilia  vireciensvidenit, 


A.  UR&  61 

ac.46. 
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The  affair  was  soon  brought  before  the  senate, 
where  it  was  resolved  to  refer  it  to  the  college  of 
priests,  who  declared  it  to  be  an  abo- 
minable impiety;  upon  which  the 
consuls  were  ordered  to  provide  a  law 
for  bringing  Clodius  to  a  trial  for  it 
before  the  people".  But  Q.  Fufins 
Calenus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  support- 
ed by  all  the  Clodian  fkction,  would 
not  permit  the  law  to  be  offered  to  the  suffrage  of 
the  citizens.  This  raised  a  great  ferment  in  the 
city,  while  the  senate  adhered  to  their  former  reso- 
lution, though  the  consul  Piso  used  all  his  endea- 
vours to  ditert  them  from  it,  and  Clodius,  in  an 
abject  manner,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  every 
senator ;  yet,  after  a  second  debate  in  a  full  house, 
there  were  fifteen  only  who  voted  on  Clodins'  side, 
and  four  hundred  directly  against  him ;  so  that  a 
fresh  decree  passed,  to  order  the  consuls  to  recom- 
mend  the  law  to  the  people  with  all  their  authority, 
and  that  no  other  business  should  be  done  till  it 
was  carried*.  But  this  being  likely  to  produce 
great  disorders,  Hortensius  proposed  an  expedient, 
which  was  accepted  by  both  parties,  that  the  tri- 
bune Fufins  should  publish  a  law  for  the  trial  of 
Clodius  ^  the  praetor,  with  a  sdect  bench  of 
judges.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  laws 
was,  whether  he  should  be  tried  by  the  people  or 
by  particular  judges :  but  tiiis,  says  Cicero,  was 
everything.  Hortensius  was  afraid  lest  he  should 
escape  in  the  squabble  without  any  trial,  being 
persuaded  that  no  judges  could  absolve  him,  and 
that  a  sword  of  lead,  as  he  said,  would  destroy  him ; 
but  the  tribune  knew  that  in  such  a  trial  there  would 
be  room  for  intrigue,  both  in  choosing  and  cor- 
mpting  the  judges,  which  Cicero  likevrise  foresaw 
fh>m  the  first ;  and  wished,  therefore,  to  leave  him 
rather  to  the  effect  of  that  odium  in  which  his  cha- 
racter then  lay,  than  bring  him  to  a  trial  where  he 
had  any  chance  to  escape*'. 

Clodius's  whole  defence  was,  to  prove  himself 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  fact ;  for  which  purpose, 
he  produced  men  to  swear  that  he  was  then  at 
at  qolaqaam  pcraam,  que  aequerotur  illud  aoelus,  wire 
posaet  ?— De  Hanup.  Resp.  18. 

Poena  omnia  oculomm  ad  oadtatem  mentis  est  con- 
veraa.— Pro  Domo,  40. 

n  Id  BBcrifioiom  cun  Yiigineo  instanraeaent,  men- 
tionem  a  Q.  Comifick)  in  senatu  flutam— post  rem  ex 
8.  C.  ad  Pontifioes  relatam ;  idque  ab  eis  nefaa  esse  deore* 
turn ;  deinde  ex  S.  C.  oonsulee  rogationem  promulgaase  t 
uxori  Ccearem  nuncium  remiaiaeo— In  hao  oauaa  Piao, 
amldtla  P.  Clodli  duotua,  operam  dat,  at  ea  rogatio— 
antiquetnr,  &c.— Ad  Att.  1. 13. 

B  Senatus  voeator;  cum  decemeretor  fluent!  aenata, 
oontm  pognante  Plaooe,  ad  pedes  omnium  aigillatim 
acoedenta  Clodio,  ut  oonaoles  popnlum  ooliortarentnr  ad 
rogationem  aodpiendam :  homines  ad  xv.  Oorionl,  nul- 
lum 8.  C.  faoienti,  aaaeoaerunt,  ex  altera  parte  faoUe  oooo. 
fnenuit.— Senatua  deoemebat,  ntante,  quam  logatlo  lata 
eawt,  ne  quid  ageretur.— Ibid.  14. 

o  Poatea  vero  quam  Hortenalua  exoogitavit,  at  legem  de 
religione  Fuflna  tribonna  plebia  ferret :  In  qua  nlhfl  aliad 
a  conaolari  rogattone  diflRorebat,  nisi  Judlcnm  genus,  (In 
eo  antem  erant  omnia)  pugnaritqne  nt  ita  fleret ;  quod  et 
albi  et  aliia  persnaaerat,  nullla  iUam  Jndidbua  eAigere 
posse ;  oontraxi  vela,  paapioiena  inopiam  Jndicum.— Hor^ 
teneiua— non  vidit  illud,  aatina  eaae  Ulum  in  infamia  et 
aordibna  relinqtii,  quam  inflnno  judioio  oommitti.  Bed 
ductua  odlo  properavit  rem  dednoere  in  Judicium,  cum 
ilium  plmnbeo  gladio  jugnlatnm  iri  tameo  diceret— A  me 
tomen  ab  Initio  oonsiliam  HiM'tensii  reprohendebatur.— Ad 
Att.  i.  16. 
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Interamna,  about  two  or  three  days'  journey  from 
the  city.  But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his 
testimony,  deposed,  that  Clodius  had  been  with 
him  that  very  morning  at  his  house  in  Rome  p.  As 
soon  as  Cicero  appeared  in  the  court,  the  Clodian 
mob  began  to  insidt  him  with  great  rudeness ;  but 
the  judges  rose  up,  and  received  him  with  such 
respect,  that  they  presently  secured  him  from  all 
farUier  affronts*!.  Cesar,  who  was  the  most  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  affair,  being  summoned 
also  to  give  evidence,  declared,  t^  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  the  matter ;  though  his  mother 
Aurelia,  and  sister  Julia,  who  were  examined  before 
him,  had  given  a  punctual  relation  of  the  whole 
fact :  and  being  interrogated,  how  he  came  then  to 
part  with  his  w^e  ?  he  replied,  that  all  who  belonged 
to  him  ought  to  be  free  from  suspicion  as  well  as 
guilt'.  He  saw  very  well  how  the  thing  was  like 
to  tum^  and  had  no  mind  to  exasperate  a  man  of 
Clodius's  character,  who  might  be  of  good  service 
to  him  for  the  advancement  of  his  future  projects. 
Plutarch  says,  that  Cicero  himself  was  urged  on  to 
this  act  against  his  will,  by  the  importunity  of  his 
wife — a  fierce,  imperious  dame,  jealous  of  Clodius' 
sister,  whom  she  suspected  of  some  design  to  get 
Cicero  from  her,  which  by  this  step  she  hoped  to 
make  desperate.  The  story  does  not  seem  impro- 
bable ;  for,  before  the  trial,  Cicero  owns  himself  to 
be  growing  every  day  more  cool  and  indifferent 
about  it ;  and  in  his  railleries  with  Clodius  after 
it,  touches  upon  the  forward  advances  which  his 
sister  had  made  towards  him ;  and  at  the  very  time 
of  giving  his  testimony,  did  it  with  no  spirit,  nor 
said  anything  more,  as  he  tells  us,  than  what  was 
so  well  known  that  he  could  not  avoid  saying  it*. 

The  judges  seemed  to  act  at  first  with  great 
gravity ;  granted  everything  that  was  asked  by  the 
prosecutors ;  and  demanded  a  guard  to  protect 
them  from  the  mob;  which  the  senate  readily 
ordered,  with  great  commendation  of  their  pru- 
dence :  but  when  it  came  to  the  issue,  twenty.five 
only  condemned,  while  thirty-one  absolved  him. 
Crassus  is  said  to  have  been  Clodius's  chief  mana- 
ger in  tampering  with  the  judges,  employing  every 
art  and  instrument  of  corruption  as  it  suited  the 
different  tempers  of  the  men ;  and  where  money 
would  not  do,  offering  even  certain  ladies  and 
young  men  of  quality  to  their  pleasure.  Cicero 
says,  that  a  **  more  scandalous  company  of  sharpers 
never  sat  down  at  a  gaming-table :  infamous  sena- 
tors, beggarly  knights,  with  a  few  honest  men 
among  them,  whom  Clodius  could  not  exclude ; 
who,  in  a  crew  so  unlike  to  themselves,  sat  with  sad 
and  mournful  faces,  as  if  afraid  of  being  infected 
with  the  contagion  of  their  infrmay ;  and  that  Catu- 
lus,  meeting  one  of  them,  asked  him  what  they 
meant  by  desiring  a  guard ;  were  they  afraid  of 


r  Plutarch,  in  Cic. ;  ViU.  Max.  viil.  5. 

%  Me  vero  t«8te  produoto ;  Credo  te— andlsse,  que  coo- 
nrreotiojudicam  facta  ait,  ut  me  circumiteterint,  Ac- 
Ad  Att.  i.  16. 

'  Negavit  le  quidquam  oomperiMe.  quamvls  et  mater 
AnreliA,  et  loror  Julia,  apud  eoedem  Judicee,  omnia  ex 
fide  retulisMot :  interrogatuaque,  cur  igltur  repodiaaaet 
uxorem  ?— Quoniam,  inquit,  meoe  tarn  snqplcione  quam 
orimlne  Judioo  carere  oportere.— Suet.  J.  Cam.  74. 

•  Nonnetipti,  qui  Lyourgei  a  prindpio  fuisBemus,  quo- 
tidie  demitigamur.— Ad  Att.  L  13. 

Neque  dixi  quloqnam  pro  teetimonio,  nisi  quod  erat  ita 
notom  atqne  testatum,  ut  non  poatem  pneterire.— Ibid. 
16. 


being  robbed  of  the  money  whidi  ( 
given  them*?" 

This  transaction,  however,  gave  a  ^ 
concern  to  Cicero,  who  laments  "  tl 
and  quiet  state  of  the  republic  which  h 
lished  in  his  consulship,  and  which  s( 
founded  in  the  union  of  all  good  men, 
and  broken,  if  some  deity  did  not  inter 
single  judgment :  if  that,"  says  he,  **  c 
a  judgment,  for  thirty  of  the  most  < 
scoundrels  of  Rome  to  violate  all  tha 
sacred  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  vo 
fidse  which  all  the  world  knows  to  be 
he  looked  upon  himself  to  be  particula 
by  a  sentence  given  in  flat  contradictic 
timony,  so  he  made  it  his  business  on 
to  display  the  iniquity  of  it,  and  to  stio 
actors  in  it  with  all  the  keenness  of  i 
In  a  debate  soon  after  in  the  senate,  oi 
the  republic,  taking  occasion  to  fall  up 
he  "  exhorted  the  fathers  not  to  be  dii 
having  received  one  single  wound,  « 
such  a  nature  that  it  ought  neither  to  h 
nor  to  be  feared ;  for  to  fear  it,  was 
and  not  to  be  sensible  of  it,  a  stupidit) 
talus  was  twice  acquitted  ;  Catiline  als< 
this  man  was  the  third,  whom  a  hem 
had  let  loose  upon  the  republic.  B 
mistaken,  Clodhis,"  says  he ; "  the  jud 
reservecL  thee  for  the  city,  but  fbr  a  j 
designed  thee  no  kindness  by  keep 
home,  but  to  deprive  thee  of  the  d 
exile.  Wherefore,  fathers,  rouse youri 
resume  your  dignity ;  there  subsists  s 
union  among  the  honest :  they  have  hi 
fresh  subject  of  mortification,  yet  the 
not  impaired  by  it :  no  new  mischief 
us ;  but  that  only,  which  lay  concealed 
covered,  and,  by  the  trial  of  one  del 
many  others  are  found  to  be  as  bad  as 

Clodius,  not  caring  to  encounter  C 
mal  speeches,  chose  to  tease  him  with 
turn  the  debate  into  ridicule.  **  Yc 
gentleman,  indeed,'*  says  he,  **  and  1 
Baise."  "  That* s  not  so  fine,*'  repliec 
to  be  caught  at  the  mysteries  of  tl 
"  But  what,"  says  he,  "  has  a  clown 
to  do  at  the  hot  wells?"  "Ask  t 
yours,"  replied  Cicero,  "  who  had  a  i 
to  your  AjTpinum  clowny."     **  You  t 

t  Nosti  Calvum— biduo  per  onom  aenru 
^adiatorio  ludo,  ooofeoit  totom  negotium. 
se,  promidt,  intercesdt,  dedit  Jam  vero  ( 
pcoxlitam  t)  etlam  noctet  oertarum  mulier 
leeoentulomm  nobOium  introduotkmes  nc 
bus  pro  meroedis  cumulo  fuemnt— >xxr.  Jn 
ftierunt,  ut  summo  propoalto  perkmlo  rel 
rlnt,  quam  perdere  omnia,  xxxi.  fueru 
magia  quam  fama  oommoverit.  <^orun 
vidiaeet  quendam ;— Quid  vos,  inquit,  pn 
postulabatis  ?  an,  ne  nummi  vobis  eriperoi 

Maouloei  senatores.  nudi  equitee  pan 
inerant,  quos  r^Jectknie  f ugare  Ule  noo  poti 
inter  aui  diaaimiles  et  moereatea  aedebani 
turpitudinia  vehementer  permoTebantur.— 

«  Tnaectandia  vero,  exagitandiaquo  nui 
bna»  onmem  omnibus  atudioeis  ao  fantoril 
ri»  ira^^iajf  eripui.— Ibid.  *  It 

7  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  his  aistei 
famous  for  her  intrigues ;  who  had  been  ti 
tempt  Cicero  to  put  away  Toreniia,  and  i 
his>kife. 
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liQve,"  lajei  be*.  "  Yon  ihoald  have  said,  judges/' 
RptJsd  Cioero.  '*  Those  judges/'  says  he,  **  would 
■ot  bdiere  you  upon  your  oath. "  "  Yes/*  replied 
Qcero, "  twenty-five  of  them  gave  credit  to  me ; 
lUk  tlie  rest  would  not  give  any  to  yon,  but  made 
yn  {if  fCNir  money  beforehand."  This  turned  the 
ki^  m  itroagly  on  Cicero's  side,  that  Clodius  was 
cdfiMifed,  and  forced  to  sit  down*.  But  being 
vr^edired  enemies,  thej  never  met  without  some 
^mka  of  this  kind  upon  each  other ;  which,  as 
Oem  obserret,  must  needs  appear  flat  in  the  nai^ 
aikm,  aaoe  all  their  force  and  beauty  depended 
■  thcmirtness  of  the  contention,  and  the  spirit 
wA  whidi  they  were  delivered  K 

Tke  pieseot  consuls  were  M.  Pupius  Piso  and 
E  MfisaJa ;  the  first  of  whom,  as  soon  as  he 
cstered  into  office,  put  a  slight  affront  upon  Cicero : 
kt  kis  opinion  having  been  asked  always  the  first 
bf  (be  lite  consuls,  I^  called  upon  him  only  the 
wnui,  on  Catolns  the  third,  Hortensius  the  fourth. 
AiSt  he  njt,  did  not  displease  him,  since  it  left 
fa  Bore  it  liberty  in  his  voting,  and  freed  him 
ftm  the  obligation  of  any  complaisance  to  a  man 
t^  be  despised'.  This  consul  was  warmly  in 
Ae  interest  of  Clodius  ;  not  so  much  out  of  friend- 
Aip,  as  a  natural  inclination  to  the  worst  side ;  for, 
KconlB^  to  Cicero's  account  of  him,  he  was  a  man 
*«f  a  weik  and  wicked  mind ;  a  churlish,  captious 
9tmr,  without  any  turn  of  wit,  and  making  men 
^^  bj  his  looks  rather  than  jests ;  Invouring 
iB^  the  popular  nor  the  aristocratical  party ; 
fa«  vhem  no  good  was  to  be  expected,  because 
Wvofaed  none,  nor  hurt  to  be  feared,  because  he 
^  do  none ;  who  would  have  been  more  vicious, 
■ybniagoDe  vice  the  less,  sloth  and  laziness," 
ic^  Cicero  frankly  used  the  liberty  which  this 
nmri  behaviour  allowed  him,  of  delivering  his 
■BiiwDti  without  any  reserve ;  giving  Piso  him- 
■tf  10  quarter,  but  exposing  everything  that  he 
Aitadtaidin  &vonr  of  Clodius,  in  such  a  manner 
•tofaiBder  the  senate  firom  decreeing  to  him  the 
J^fiote  of  Syria,  which  had  been  designed,  and, 
■»*»oner,  promised  to  him*.  The  other  consul, 
Jwh,  wu  of  a  quite  different  character ;  a  firm 
^eiedlent  magistrate,  in  the  true  interests  of  his 
Matiy,  and  a  constant  admirer  and  imitator  of 

i  ibost  this  time,  Cioero  is  supposed  to  have 
^»k  that  eleta&t  oration,  still  extant,  in  the  de. 
gttjf  hia  old  preceptor,  the  poet  Archias:  he 
'  '  ^bo«^  Clodius  tvpromchmCioem  here  fur  the  extra- 
^PBtpotfaaMof  a  hooae,  yet  he  himself  is  said  to  iiAve 
Jo  afterwards  near  four  tiroes  as  much  for  one,  via. 
*«  US4fiW.  iterling^Plin.  Hist  Nat  1.  xxxvi.  16. 

JWAttLie. 

; ^^  ewtflca  non  possont  habere  neque  vim,  neque 

^■■rtiiera,  remoto  illo  studio  contentionia.— Ibid. 

1  'ttitU. 

I    ^I'yMiaagb  smldtia Oodll  dnctas,  qoam  studio 

Q^'itvoD  rcmm,  ^qne  partiniUw — Ibid.  14. 

'^■"d  aoton  ipte  parvo  animo  et  pravo ;  tantum  cavtl- 

!™'l**a«  iUo  moroso,  quod  oiiam  rfxM  dicacitato  ride- 

p:  bda  nagiA,  qium  Caoetiis  ridiculas :  nihil  agens 

y  atuMica,  a^^onetss  ab  optimatibus:  a  quo  nihil 

^"^^  ra^mHioe,  quia  non  vult ;  nihil  metuas  mail, 

9ttiwMdet-.Ibid.13. 

yaftritlo  miBia  vitioeas,  quod  iners,  quod  sonmi  plenos. 


i  DnDa  in  re  oonsistere  unquam  sum  paasos : 
■Minubombiijam  Syriam  ademi.— Ibid.  !«. 


a  cnaal  eat  egreglaa,  tortit,  coDstaas,  dlligeDS, 
*«rtJiBd,toT.amfttor,  imitator.— Ibid.  14. 


expected  for  his  pains  an  immortality  of  fimie  from 
the  praise  of  Archias's  muse ;  but,  by  a  contrary 
fiate  of  things,  instead  of  deriving  any  addition  of 
glory  from  Archias's  compositions,  it  is  wholly 
owing  to  his  own  that  the  name  of  Archias  has  not 
long  ago  been  buried  in  oblivion.  From  the  great 
character  given  by  him  of  the  talents  and  genius  of 
this  poet,  we  cannot  help  regretting  the  entire  loss 
of  his  works :  he  had  sung  in  Greek  verse  the  tri- 
nmphs  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  and  of  Lucullns 
over  Mithridates;  and  was  now  attempting  the 
consulship  of  Cicero*:  but  this  perished  witfi  the 
rest,  or  vras  left  rather  unfinished  and  interrupted 
by  his  death,  since  we  find  no  farther  mention  of 
it  in  any  of  Cicero's  later  vrri tings. 

Pompey  the  Great  returned  to  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  in  the  height  of  his  hme 
and  fortunes,  from  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  city 
had  been  much  alarmed  about  him,  by  various 
reports  from  abroad,  and  several  tumults  at  home; 
where  a  general  apprehension  prevailed  of  his 
coming  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  take  the  govern- 
ment into  his  hands  ^.  It  is  certain,  that  he  had  it 
now  in  his  power  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
republic  without  the  hazard  even  of  a  war,  or  any 
opposition  to  controul  him.  Caesar,  with  the  tri- 
bune Metellus,  was  Inviting  him  to  it,  and  had  no 
other  ambition  at  present  than  to  serve  under  him : 
but  Pompey  was  too  phlegmatic  to  be  easily  induced 
to  so  desperate  a  resolution ;  or  seems  rather,  in- 
deed, to  have  had  no  thoughts  at  all  of  that  sort, 
but  to  have  been  content  with  the  rank  which  he 
then  possessed,  of  the  first  citizen  of  Rome,  writh- 
out  a  rival.  He  had  lived  in  a  perpetual  course  of 
success  and  glory,  without  any  slur,  either  from  the 
senate  or  the  people,  to  inspire  him  with  sentiments 
of  revenge,  .or  to  give  him  a  pretence  for  violent 
measures ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  growing 
disorders  of  the  city  would  soon  force  all  parties  to 
create  him  Dictator,  for  the  settlement  of  the  state ; 
and  thought  it  of  more  honour  to  his  character  to 
obtain  that  power  by  the  consent  of  his  citizens, 
than  to  extort  it  from  them  by  violence.  But  what- 
ever  apprehensions  were  conceived  of  him  before 
his  coming,  they  all  vanished  at  his  arrival ;  for  he 
no  sooner  set  foot  in  Italy,  than  he  disbanded  hit 
troops,  giving  them  orders  only  to  attend  him  in  his 
triumph ;  and,  with  a  private  retinue,  pursued  his 
journey  to  Rome,  where  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  came  out  to  receive  him  vrith  all  imaginable 
gratulations  and  expressions  of  joy  for  his  happy 
return*. 

By  his  late  victories  he  had  greatly  extended  the 
barrier  of  the  empire  into  the  continent  of  Asia^ 
having  added  to  it  three  powerful  kingdoms^,  Pon- 
tus,  Syria,  Bithynia,  which  he  reduced  to  the  con- 

t  Nam  et  Cimbricas  res  adoleseens  attigit,  et  ipd  illf 
C.  Mario,  qui  dorior  ad  hcc  studia  videbatur,  Juonndua 
fuit. 

Mithridaticum  vero  beUum,  magnum  atqne  difficile, 
totum  ab  hoc  ezpreasnm  est ;  qui  libri  non  modo  L.  Lu> 
cuUum,  verum  etiam  populi  Romani  nomen  illnatrant. — 
Nam  qoas  rea  in  oonsulatu  nostro  vobiscum  aimul  pro 
aalute  urbis  atqne  imperii  gesdmus,  attigit  hio  versibua 
atque  inchoavit :  quibna  auditis,  quod  mihi  magna  rea  et 
Jucunda  visa  est,  huno  ad  perficiendum  hortatus  sum.— 
ProArchia,  9, 11. 

*»  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  •  Ibid. 

^  Ut  Asia,  quae  imperium  antea  nostrum  terminabat, 
nunc  tribus  novis  provinciiB  ipsa  cingatur.— De  Frovin. 
Consular.  12. 
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dition  of  Roman  provinces  ;  leaving  all  the  other 
kings  and  nations  of  the  East  tributary  to  the 
republic,  as  far  as  the  Tigris.  Among  his  other 
conquests,  he  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
opportimity  of  a  contest  about  the  crown  between 
the  two  brothers,  Hircanus  and  Aristobulus.  The 
lower  town  was  surrendered  to  him  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  but  the  fortress  of  the  temple  cost  him 
a  siege  of  three  months  ;  nor  would  he  have  taken 
it  then  so  easily,  as  Dio  tells  us^  had  it  not  been 
for  the  advantage  that  the  besieged  gave  him  by 
the  observance  of  their  weekly  sabbaths,  on  which 
they  abstained  so  religiously  from  all  work  as  to 
neglect  even  their  necessary  defence.  He  showed 
great  humanity  to  the  people,  and  touched  no  part 
of  the  sacred  treasure,  or  vessels  of  gold,  which 
were  of  an  immense  value" ;  yet  was  drawn  by  his 
curiosity  into  such  a  profanation  of  their  temple, 
as  mortified  them  more  than  aU  that  they  had  suf- 
fered  by  the  war :  for,  in  taking  a  view  of  the 
buildings,  he  entered  with  his  officers  not  only  into 
the  holy  place,  where  none  but  the  priests,  but  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  where  none  but  the  high  priest 
was  permitted  by  the  law  to  enter :  by  which  act,  as 
a  very  eminent  writer,  more  piously  perhaps  than 
judiciously,  remarks,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
curse  of  God,  and  never  prospered  afterwards". 
He  carried  Aristobulus  and  his  children  prisoners 
to  Rome,  for  the  ornament  of  his  triumph,  and 
settled  Hircanus  in  the  government  and  the  high 
priesthood,  but  subject  to  a  tribute.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  the  public  letters  winch  brought  the 
account  of  his  success,  the  senate  passed  a  decree, 
that,  on  all  festival  days,  he  should  have  the  privi- 
lege to  wear  a  laurel  crown  with  his  general's  robe ; 
and  in  the  equestrian  races  of  the  Circus,  his  tri- 
umphal habit ;  an  honour  which,  when  he  had  once 
used,  to  show  his  grateful  sense  of  it,  he  ever  after 
prudently  declined,  since,  without  adding  anything 
to  his  power,  it  could  serve  only  to  increase  the 
envy  which  many  were  endeavouring  to  stir  up 
against  him°. 

On  tiie  merit  of  these  g^at  services,  he  did  many 
acts  abroad  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature ;  gave 
what  laws  he  pleased  to  the  whole  East;  dutri- 
bnted  the  conquered  countries  at  discretion  to  the 
kings  and  princes  who  had  served  him  in  the  wars ; 
built  twenty- nine  new  cities,  or  colonies ;  and 
(Ij Tided  to  eic'li  private  soldier  aboat  fifty  pounds 
sterlJDg,  and  to  nis  officers  in  proportion  ;  so  that 
the  whok  <jf  Liis  donative  is  computed  to  amount 
to  above  thr^io  millions  of  our  moneys. 

His  hrst  tuLn^ine»8,  therefore,  after  his  return,  and 
what  he  hud  much  at  heart,  was  to  get  these  acts 
ratified  by  pubtic  authority.  The  popular  faction 
promised  him  c^vcry thing,  and  employed  all  their 
skill  to  dive^  him  from  a  union  with  Cicero  and 
th£  senate,  and  had  made  a  considerable  impression 
upon  him  ;  but  he  found  the  state  of  things  very 
diiftrent  from  their  representations,  saw  Cicero  still 
in  hijgh  firdit,  and,  by  his  means,  the  authority  of' 
the  seua(t;  much  respected ;  which  obliged  him  to 
use  grtMi  management,  and  made  him  so  cautious 
ofoffendinj^  iuiy  side  that  he  pleased  none.  Cicero 

I  i>lo.  J.  sxiTiLp.as. 

■>i  At  Vn.  l\^m\talua,  captis  Hierosolymla,  victor  ex  iUo 
fNsn  nihil  ntti^lt.--Pn)  Flaoo9  88. 
t>  t'rfdvau ![  r  C'HjoQCQt.  part  U.  p.  343. 
*  iJlo,  1,  XJtAvif.  p.  .39. 
p  Ptin.  Hijt.  L.  uxvU.  3;  Applon.  Do  Bello  Mithridat. 


says  of  his  first  speech,  that  it  was  n< 
able  to  the  poor,  nor  relished  by  the  i 
pointed  the  seditious,  yet  gave  no  sa 
the  honest  4.  As  he  happened  to  come 
very  heat  of  Clodiu8*s  affair,  so  he  w 
urged  by  both  parties  to  declare  for  th 
other.  Fufius,  a  busy  &ctious  tribun 
of  him,  before  the  people,  what  he  tho 
dius's  being  tried  by  the  prstor  and 
judges  ?  To  which  he  answered,  veq 
cally,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  that  he  had  e^ 
authority  of  the  senate  to  be  of  the  gn 
in  all  cases.  And  when  the  consul  M 
him,  in  the  senate,  what  his  opinion 
profanation  of  religion,  and  the  law  pn 
It ;  he  took  occasion,  without  enterir 
culars,  to  applaud  in  general  all  that  tl 
done  in  it;  and  upon  sitting  down, 
who  sat  next  to  him,  that  he  had  now 
he  thought,  to  signify  his  sentiments  of 
Crassus,  observing  Pompey's  reservi 
push  him  to  a  more  explicit  declarati 
the  better  of  him  at  least  in  the  g 
of  the  senate ;  rising  up,  therefore, 
launched  out,  in  a  very  high  strain,  int 
of  Cicero's  consulship ;  dieclaring  him 
to  it  fbr  his  being  at  that  time  a  senat 
2en,  nay,  for  his  very  liberty  and  his  1 
as  often  as  he  saw  his  wife,  his  fiunily,  c 
try,  so  often  he  saw  his  obligations  to 
discomposed  Pompey,  who  was  at  a  1< 
stand  Crassus's  motive ;  whether  it  wa 
benefit  of  an  opportunity,  which  he  hm 
ingratiating  himself  with  Cicero,  or  t 
Cicero's  acts  to  be  in  high  esteem,  ai 
of  them  very  agreeable  to  the  senate  ; 
him  the  more,  for  its  coming  from  a  qu 
it  was  least  to  be  expected ;  from  one  t 
out  of  regard  to  him,  had  always  tr 
particular  slight  The  incident,  hov 
Cicero's  spirits,  and  made  him  exert  h 
his  new  hearer,  Pompey,  with  all  the 
eloquence  :  his  topics  were,  the  firmc 
vity  of  the  senate ;  the  concord  of  tli 
order ;  the  concurrence  of  all  Italy ; 
remains  of  a  baffled  conspiracy;  th 
plenty  which  had  since  succeeded : 
displayed  with  his  utmost  force,  to  let 
his  ascendant  still  in  that  assembly,  ai 
he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  ac( 
new  friends*.  Pompey  likewise,  on  hi 
presently  to  change  his  tone,  and  afi 
public  occasions,  to  pay  so  great  a  cot 
that  the  other  faction  gave  him  the 
Cnseus  Cicero :  and  their  seeming  i 
generally  agreeable  to  the  city,  that  th 
of  them  constantly  clapped  whenever  t 

q  Prima  ooncio  Pompeii— non  jaounda  i 
iraprobis,  beatia  non  grata,  bonia  non  grai 
gvbat.— Ad  Att.  i.  14. 

r  Mlhique,  ut  aaaedit,  dixit,  se  putaro  si 
do  istis  rebus  ease  reaponaum. — Ibid. 

■  Prozime  Pompdnm  aedebam:  intri 
mover! ;  utrmn  Craaaum  inire  earn  gratia 
prvtenniaiaBet. 

Ego  autcm,  dil  boni,  qoomodo  ip^ffffirefi 
auditori  Pompcio !— H«!C  erat  \nt60*<ni%  d' 
dinis,  de  equcHtri  oimcordia.,  de  oonscnsl* 
immortuis  roliqiiiis  conjurationis,  de  vilitat 
Att.  I.  14. 
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B  tk  tkcitre,  witbout  a  hiss  from  any  quarter*. 
Ttf  Gcero  aaSly  discorered  that  all  this  outward 
dofity  WIS  bnt  feigned  and  artificial ;  that  he  was 
Ul  of  afy  within,  and  had  no  good  intentions 
fmfk  the  pnhlic ;  nothing  candid  or  sincere ; 
mAbs  great,  generous,  or  free  in  bim". 

Jkn  was  one  point  which  Pompey  resoWed  to 
agfiios  nmmer  against  tiie  uniyersal  inclination 
if  ie  dt]r— the  election  of  L.  Afranius,  one  of  his 
tmattij  to  die  consulship ;  in  which  he  fights, 
mfl  Cicoo,  '*  neither  with  authority  nor  interest, 
ht  with  vhat  Philip  of  Macedon  took  every  fort, 
m  into  whidi  he  could  drive  a  loaded  ass'/' 
Hoareh  la  ja,  that  he  himself  distributed  the  money 
«pealj  m  his  own  gardens ;  but  Cicero  mentions  it 
nacarrent  nport,  that  the  consul  Piso  had  unda^ 
liba  to  divide  it  at  his  house :  which  gave  birth 
to  tao  sew  laws,  drawn  up  by  Cato  and  his  bro- 
Iher-b-Iav  Domitias  Ahenobarbus,  and  supposed 
to  be  kreDed  at  the  consul ;  the  one  of  which  gave 
tliboty  to  search  the  houses  even  of  magistrates* 
m  iaCarmatiaQs  of  bribery ;  the  other  declared  all 
AoK  aemiea  to  the  state,  at  whose  houses  the 
Men  of  money  were  founds  Pompey>  however, 
ifatnded  Afranius  upon  the  dty,  by  wMch  he  dis- 
firted  an  the  better  sort  both  of  the  senate  and 

Hehad  been  making  preparation  all  this  summer 
feUitiiamph,  which  be  deferred  to  his  birth-day, 
^  thirtiedi  of  September,  having  resided  in  the 
■envhlfe,  as  usual,  in  the  suburbs ;  so  that  the 
■aate  aad  people,  in  compliment  to  him,  held 
^  moiwes  generally,  during  that  time,  with- 
Mt  the  vails ;  some  of  which  are  mentioned  to 
hm  beta  in  the  Flamtnian  Circus*.  His  triumph 
iMBd  tvo  days,  and  was  the  most  splendid  which 
bad  ever  been  seen  in  Rome.  He  built  a  temple  to 
^^Bem  out  of  the  spoils,  with  an  inscription  giv- 
^asBBuoary  of  his  victories :  that  he  had  finished 
aaar  of  diirty  years ;  had  vanquished,  slain,  and 
tefcea  two  millions  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
ftiaaad  oaen ;  sunk  or  taken  eight  hundred  and 
^■^f-iix  ihips ;  reduced  to  the  power  of  the  empire 
ithouand  five  hundred  and  tiiirty-eight  towns  and 
fatRos ;  and  subdued  all  the  countries  between 
tkehlK  Hcotis  and  the  Red  Sea>>. 

QaiBta  Cicero,  who,  by  the  help  and  interest  of 
his  bodier,  was  following  him  at  a  proper  distance, 
^09^  aQ  the  honours  of  the  state,  having  been 
?**tor  the  last  year,  now  obtained  the  government 

*  Ca^  eo,  at  noetri  Oil  oomiflntores  conjuratkmifl, 
^^><i^  Jnreaeg,  fllnm  in  eernumibos  CN^actni  Cicommmu 
■ppcdst  Itaqoe  ei  ludia  et  gladiatoribus  mirandaa 
^^^o^/iarias,  rine  nOa  paatorlda  fistula,  auferebomua.— 
WAttLI«. 

*  Xoi,  Bt  aiteDdH,  admodmn  diUglt,  ^wrte  Uudat; 
"^■Ita.  «d  iia  at  penpfcttom  ait,  invidet :  nihil  ccaone, 
■^  <<Bplts,  aOiil  iw  rdis  roXiriiroit  honestnm,  nihil 
iten,  nadl  lorte.  nihU  libenmu—Ibid.  13. 

'  la  eo  aeqoe  aoctorftate,  neqoe  gratia  pugnat ;  lod 
^^  Rdlii^nia  omnia  caatc^  expugnari  posae  dicebat, 
^  ^os  iDodo  aadlns  onuatna  aoro  poawt  aaoendere.— 

'  C»«I  aotan  iDe— aoaoepiaae  negotimn  didtar,  et 
"^^Tinns  habere:  aedB.C.  duo  Jam  facta  aunt  odioaa, 
^beasnkm  facta  putantor.  Catone et Domitio  po»* 
'^*e.-lbSd.l6. 

J^CwwJ  eit  imporitoa  nobis,  quern  nemo  praster  noe 
PWi^***  aspicere  aine  suapinitu  poaaet— Ibid.  18. 

*  F«ias  Id  concfonem  produxit  Pcmpcium ;  rca  agcba* 
^iaCUeoFUuninlo.— Ibid.  14. 


of  Asia ;  a  rich  and  noble  province,  comprehending 
the  greatest  part  of  what  is  called  Ajia  Minor.  Be- 
fore he  went  to  take  possession  of  it,  he  earnestly 
pressed  Atticus,  whose  sister  he  married,  to  go 
along  with  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants ;  and  re- 
senteid  his  refusal  so  heinously,  that  Cicero  had  no 
small  trouble  to  make  them  friends  again.  There 
is  an  excellent  letter  on  this  subject  fi^m  Cicero  to 
Atticus,  which  I  cannot  forbear  inserting,  for  the 
light  which  it  gives  us  into  the  genuine  characters 
of  all  the  three,  as  well  as  of  other  great  men  of 
those  times,  with  a  short  account  also  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  republic. 

•  Cicero  to  Aituma, 
*'  I  perceive  from  your  letter,  and  the  copy  of  my 
brother's  which  you  sent  with  it,  a  great  alteration 
in  his  affection  and  sentiments  with  regard  to  you ; 
which  affects  me  with  all  that  concern  which  my 
extreme  love  for  you  both  ought  to  give  me ;  and 
with  wonder,  at  the  same  time,  what  could  possibly 
happen  either  to  exasperate  him  so  highly,  or  to 
effect  so  great  a  change  in  him.  I  had  observed, 
indeed,  before,  what  you  also  mistrusted  at  your 
leaving  us,  that  he  had  conceived  some  secret  dis- 
gust which  shocked  and  filled  his  mind  with  odious 
suspicions ;  which,  though  I  was  often  attempting 
to  heal,  and  especially  after  the  allotment  of  his 
province,  yet  I  could  neither  discover  that  his  re- 
sentment was  so  gteaXf  as  it  appears  to  be  from 
your  letter,  nor  find  that  what  I  said  had  so  great 
an  effect  upon  him  as  I  wished.  I  comforted  my- 
self, however,  with  a  persuasion  that  he  would 
contrive  to  see  you  at  Dyrrhachium,  or  some  other 
place  in  those  parts ;  and,  in  that  case,  made  no 
doubt  but  that  all  would  be  set  right ;  not  only  by 
your  discourse,  and  talking  the  matter  over  between 
yourselves,  but  by  the  very  sight  and  mutual  em- 
braces of  each  other.  For  I  need  not  tell  you,  who 
know  it  as  well  as  myself,  what  a  fund  of  good- 
nature  and  sweetness  of  temper  there  is  in  my  bro- 
ther, and  how  apt  he  is  both  to  take  and  to  forgive 
an  offence.  But  it  is  very  unlucky  that  you  did  not 
see  him,  since,  by  that  means,  what  others  have 
artfully  inculcated  has  had  more  influence  on  his 
mind  than  either  his  duty,  or  his  relation  to  you, 
or  your  old  friendship,  which  ought  to  have  had 
the  most  Where  the  blame  of  all  this  lies,  it  is 
easier  for  me  to  imagine  than  to  write,  being  afraid 
lest,  while  I  am  excusing  my  own  people>  I  should 
be  too  severe  upon  yours ;  for,  as  I  take  the  case 
to  be,  if  those  of  his  own  &mily  did  not  make  the 
wound,  they  might  at  least  have  cured  it  When 
we  see  one  another  again,  I  shall  explidn  to  you 
more  easily  the  source  of  the  whole  evil,  which  is 
spread  somewhat  wider  than  it  seems  to  be.  As  to 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  you  from  Thessalonica, 
and  what  you  suppose  him  to  have  said  of  you  to 
your  friends  at  Rome,  and  on  the  road,  I  cannot 
^    Ck.  Pobipbivb.  Cs,  F.  BiAONUs.  Imp. 

BkIXO.  XXZ.  ANJfURUM.  CONPKCTO. 

FUSIS.  FU0ATI8.  0CCI8IS.  IN  DBDITIOirBM 

ACCKPna.  HOMtNUM.  CKHTIMB.  VICIBS. 

8BMSX..  CaifTBMia.  LXXZIILM. 

Dapasaaia  aut  capt.  NAVfaua.  DorczLVi . 

OPPIDIS.  CaSTKLUB.  M.D.XZXVIII. 
m  PIDBM  BBCBFTI8. 

Tbbbis.  a  MjExm.  Lacu.  ad  Rubrum. 
Mark,  subactis. 

VOTUU.  aiERITO.  MlNKRVJE. 

Pun:  nfat.  Nat.  vil.  J6. 
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conceive  what  could  move  him  to  it.  But  all  my 
hopes  of  making  this  matter  easy,  depend  on  your 
humanity ;  for  if  you  will  but  reflect,  that  the  best 
men  are  often  the  most  easy,  both  to  be  provoked 
and  to  be  appeased ;  and  that  this  quickness,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  or  flexibility  of  temper,  is  generally 
the  proof  of  a  good^nature ;  and  above  all,  that  we 
ought  to  bear  with  one  another's  infirmities  or 
faults,  or  even  injuries ;  this  troublesome  affair,  I 
hope,  will  soon  be  made  up  again.  I  beg  of  you 
that  it  may  be  so.  For  it  ought  to  be  my  special 
care,  from  tiie  singular  affection  which  I  bear  to  you, 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  that  all  who  belong  to 
me  may  both  love  and  be  beloved  by  you.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  that  part  of  your  letter,  in 
which  you  mention  the  opportunities  which  you 
have  omitted  of  employments,  both  in  the  city  and 
the  provinces,  as  well  at  other  times  as  in  my  con- 
sulship. I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  inge- 
nuity and  greatness  of  your  mind,  and  never  thought 
that  there  was  any  other  difference  between  you  and 
me,  but  in  a  different  choice  and  method  of  life  : 
whilst  I  was  drawn,  by  a  sort  of  ambition,  to  the 
desire  and  pursuit  of  honours,  you,  by  other  maxims, 
in  nowise  blameable,  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  ho- 
nourable retreat.  But  for  the  genuine  character  of 
probity,  diligence,  exactness  of  behaviour,  I  neither 
prefer  myself,  nor  any  man  else,  to  you  ;  and  as  for 
love  to  me,  after  my  brother  and  my  own  family,  I 
give  you  always  the  first  place.  For  I  saw,  and  saw 
it  in  a  manner  the  most  tuffecting,  botli  your  solici- 
tude and  your  joy  in  all  the  various  turns  of  my 
affairs  ;  and  was  often  pleased  as  well  with  the  ap- 
plause which  you  gave  me  in  success,  as  the  com- 
fort which  you  administered  in  my  fears  ;  and  even 
now,  in  the  time  of  your  absence,  I  feel  and  regret 
the  loss,  not  only  of  your  advice,  in  which  you 
excel  all,  but  of  that  familiar  chat  with  you,  in 
which  I  used  to  take  so  much  delight.  Where  dien 
shall  I  tell  you  that  I  most  want  you  ?  in  public 
affairs  ?  where  it  can  never  be  permitted  to  me  to 
sit  idle ;  or  in  my  labours  at  the  hni  ?  which  I  sus- 
tained  before  through  ambition,  but  now  to  preserve 
my  dignity ;  or  in  my  domestic  concerns  ?  where, 
though  I  always  wanted  your  help  before,  yet,  since 
the  departure  of  my  brother,  I  now  stand  the  more 
in  need  of  it.  In  short,  neither  in  my  labours  nor 
rest ;  neither  in  business  nor  retirement ;  neither 
in  the  forum  nor  at  home  ;  neither  in  public  nor 
in  private  affairs,  can  1  live  any  longer  without  your 
friendly  counsel  and  endearing  conversation.  We 
have  often  been  restrained,  on  both  sides,  by  a  kind 
of  shame,  from  explaining  ourselves  on  this  article  ; 
but  I  was  now  forced  to  it  by  that  part  of  your 
letter,  in  which  you  thought  fit  to  justify  yourself 
and  your  way  of  life  to  me.  But  to  return  to  my 
brother:  in  the  present  state  of  the  ill  humour 
which  he  expresses  towards  you,  it  happens,  how- 
ever, conveniently,  that  your  resolution  of  dedining 
all  employments  abroad  was  declared  and  known 
long  beforehand,  both  to  me  and  your  other  friends ; 
so  that  your  not  being  now  together  cannot  be 
charged  to  any  quarrel  or  rupture  between  you, 
but  to  your  judgment  and  choice  of  life.  Where- 
fore  boUi  this  breach  in  your  union  will  undoubt- 
edly be  healed  again,  and  your  friendship  with  me 
remain  for  ever  inviokble,  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 
We  live  here  in  an  infirm,  wretched,  tottering  re- 
public: for  you  have  heard,  I  guess,  that  our 
knights  are  now  almost  disjoined  again  from  the 


senate.  The  first  thing  which  tiiey  took 
the  decree  for  calling  the  judges  to  ac( 
had  taken  money  in  Clodius's  affair :  ] 
to  be  absent  when  it  passed ;  but  hea 
wards  that  the  whole  order  resented 
without  complaining  openly,  I  chid  tlu 
I  thought,  with  great  effect ;  and  in  a 
very  modest,  spoke  forcibly  and  oopiou 
have  now  another  curious  petition,  scai 
endured,  which  yet  I  not  only  bore  wii 
fended.  The  company,  who  hired  the  A 
nues  of  the  censors,  complained  to  the  i 
through  too  great  an  eagerness,  they 
more  for  them  than  they  were  worth, 
to  be  released  from  the  bargain.  I  was 
advocate,  or  rather,  indeed,  the  second 
su^  was  the  man  who  put  them  upon  i 
request.  The  thing  is  odious  and  shana 
public  confession  of  their  rashness  ;  bu 
great  reason  to  apprehend,  that  if  tiiey 
tain  nothing,  tiiey  would  be  wholly  alie 
the  senate ;  so  that  this  point  also  was 
managed  by  me.  For,  on  the  first  an 
December,  I  spoke  a  great  deal  on  th* 
the  two  orders,  and  the  advantages  of  1 
between  them,  and  was  heard  very  favo 
full  house.  Nothing,  however,  is  yet 
the  senate  appears  well  disposed ;  for  M 
consul  elect,  was  the  only  one  who  sp 
us ;  though  that  hero  of  ours,  Cato,  wu 
to  speak,  if  the  shortness  of  the  day  h 
vented  him.  Thus,  in  pursuit  of  my  ol 
I  am  supporting  as  well  as  I  can  tb 
which  my  consulship  had  cemented :  fa 
great  stress  can  now  be  laid  upon  it, 
vided  myself  another  way,  and  a  sure  o 
of  maintaining  my  authority  ;  which  I  < 
explain  by  letter,  yet  will  give  you  a  si 
it.  I  am  in  strict  friendship  with  Pomp 
already  what  you  say — and  will  be  upoi 
as  far  as  caution  can  serve  me,  and  give 
ther  account  some  other  time  of  my  pres 
in  politics.  You  are  to  know,  in  the 
that  Lucceins  designs  to  sue  directly  i 
sulship ;  for  he  will  have,  it  is  said,  bu 
petitors :  Caesar,  by  means  of  Arrius,  | 
join  with  him ;  and  Bibulus,  by  Piso's 
thinks  of  joining  with  Caesar.  Do  yc 
this?  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  n 
matter.  What  shall  I  write  farther 
There  are  many  things ;  but  for  anothe 
If  you  would  have  us  expect  you,  pi 
know  it :  at  present  I  shall  beg  only  mo 
I  desire  very  earnestly,  that  you  won 
soon  as  possible.     December  the  fifth  <^. 

As  to  the  petition  of  the  knights,  m< 
this  letter,  Cato,  when  he  came  afterwai 
to  it,  opposed  it  so  resolutely,  that  he  ^ 
have  it  rejected,  which  Cicero  often  c< 
contrary  to  all  good  policy ;  and  compl 
times  in  his  letters,  that  Cato,  though 
only  man  who  had  any  regard  for  the  re 
frequently  did  mischief  by  pursuing  I 
absurdly,  and  without  any  regard  to  < 

c  Ad  Att.  1 17. 

'  Unua  est,  qui  cmret,  oonstantia  maglB  e 
quam,  ut  mihi  Tidetur,  oonsilio  et  ingenio 
miseroB  publicanos,  quos  haboit  amantiasixnos 
jam  mensem  rexat,  neque  eit  a  aeoatu  real 
patitur.— Ad  Att.  {.  18 ;  it.  ii.  1. 


MARCUS  TULHUS  CICERO. 
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iti  ipoQ  a  ntiew  of  Um  tnnsactioDfl  which  had 
pmtd  mam  his  eonaulihip,  and  the  turn  which 
lit  pabUc  afidn  w«re  then  taking,  he  leema  to 
fattefl  that  the  repohlic  could  not  stand  much 
kifcr;  nnoe  this  very  year  had  orerthrown  the 
too  naia  piDars  of  it,  which  he  had  heen  erecting 
«i(k  Mcb  pains — the  anthority  of  the  senate,  and 
ttar  ittoo  with  the  knights*. 

d  Cadhns  Meteflns  and  L.  Afiranins  were  now 
iiBRb.  The  first  had  been  pnetor  in  Cicero's 
«.  OA.  a&  ooQsiilship,  and  commanded  an  army 
o^  ^  against  Catiline,  and  was  an  excellent 
CHL  magistrate  and  tree  patriot ;  a  firm  op- 
poserof  all  the  fiactioiis,and  aprofessed 
enemy  also  to  Pompey ;  in  which  he 
was  ibe  more  heated  by  a  private  re- 
sentment of  the  affront  offered  to  his 
a*r  Moeia,  whom  Pompey  had  lately  pot  away '. 
Hii  ptftner,  Afiranins,  was  Iht  creatore  of  Pom- 
ftft  power ;  bat  of  no  credit  or  service  to  him, 
m  tte  aeoovnt  of  his  Inxnry  and  laxiness,  being 
MvofbaUsthanofbnshiess.  Cicero  calls  him 
•  flmnl  whom  none  bnt  a  philosopher  conld  look 
^OB  withoot  sigli^ig ;  a  soldier  wkhont  spirit,  and 
>  paper  Uit  fin-  the  raillery  of  the  senate,  where 
PkicaaBs  sbosed  him  every  day  to  his  fiice ;  and  so 
ttpid,  IS  aot  to  knew  the  Talne  of  what  he  had 


thetri. 
readily 
r  with  an 
I  poshing  forward  at  the 
■M  thM,  fi)r  the  dMtribntion  of  lands  to  his  sol- 
^Kn;  Wt  he  was  -vigorously  opposed  in  them, 
M  ^  the  other  eonsol,  MeteUos,  and  the  gene- 
nitrifthssenate^  Lncollos  declared,  that  they 
•^{k  aot  to  oonfinn  his  acts  in  the  gross,  as  if 
1%  lemived  tfaem  from  a  master,  hot  to  consider 
^  tepantdv.  and  rati^  those  onlv  which  were 


^  kiitiacss  to  commit  Bfetellos  to  prison , 

^■11  the  senate  followed,  and  resolved  to  go  to 
pOHs  toe,  he  dapped  his  ^air  at  the  prison-^oor 
|*bm  them  oat :  bnt  dds  violence  gave  snch a 
gicitscMdal  to  the  dty,  that  Pompey  fimnd  it 

'  Xan  Bt  m  braritar,  qam  post  illic<—iiin  tonm  acta 
mi,  aojUffau  Jam  frTHaiw  neoc»e  eat,  res  Romanas 


■  duo  flfiimiiwita  TelpubUoc  per  mc  nxmin 
I H  Mnatiu  aoetoritatem  al^Jedt, 
i  di«JimziL— Ad  Att.  i.  18 

1  egngins,  ek  not  amat,  te.— Ibid. 

li  II » ;  Dto,  t  xxjrrfl.  p.  fiS. 

B  prwtor  BM  phfloso^ios  aspioere  sine  8iia> 


Aall  $maa  SUv^  O  dil  immortales !  qoam  ignavna  et 
^MteomOei!  4|iiam dlfmia, qui Pslkano. sicuk fadt, 
~*^^ilnMiiniiliiBi  umiliiliii  flml  T 

Oi  ■hv  lift  BiUl  flit,  ot  plane  quid  •merit,  ncMdat. 

AaBftOmwottaeegcrlt,  ut  ejus  coninlfltue  non  coo- 
■tem  «,  art  aagni  noetri  ^M^ioy^Ad  Att  lUd. ; 

^  MttiA  aatmm  pewnalgata  est  a  Flavio,  lane  lerb, 
^'-JU Att.  Lit. 

,^^»**  lex  A  FlsTio  tribono  pteUs  vdiemanter  aglta- 
^"v*  vctorc  Pioaqiflio :— NIhfl  popnlare  habebat  piwter 
■  >-Haie  tott  fationi  agiari*  nnatua  advenaba- 
1  potentlsjn  qucri. 


advisable  to  draw  off  the  tribone,  and  release  tiie 
eonsol^.  In  order  to  allay  these  heats,  Cicero 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  law,  which  satisfied 
both  parties,  by  secoring  the  possessions  of  all  pri- 
vate  proprietors,  and  hindering  the  public  luids 
from  being  given  away.  His  proposal  was,  that 
oat  of  the  new  revenues  which  Pompey  had  ae- 
qoired  to  the  empire,  five  years'  rents  should  be 
set  apart  to  purchase  lands  for  the  intended  dis- 
tribution*. But  the  orogress  of  the  affair  was 
suspended  by  the  sudden  alarm  of  a  Gallic  war, 
which  was  always  terrible  to  Rome ;  and  being  now 
actually  commenced  by  several  revolted  nations, 
called  for  the  immediate  care  and  attention  of  the 
government"*. 

The  senate  decreed  the  two  Gauls  severally  to 
the  two  consuls ;  and  required  them  to  make  levies 
without  any  regard  to  privilege  or  exemption  firom 
service ;  and  that  three  senators  should  be  chosen 
by  lot,  one  of  them  of  consular  rank,  to  be  sent 
with  a  public  character  to  the  other  Gallic  dties, 
to  dissuade  them  from  joining  in  the  war.  In  tiie 
allotment  of  these  ambassadors,  the  first  lot  hap- 
pened to  fdl  upon  Cicero ;  but  the  whole  assembly 
remonstrated  against  it,  dechuring  his  presence  to 
be  necessary  at  Rome,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
employed  on  soch  an  errand.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  Pompey,  on  whom  the  next  lot  fel^  who 
was  retained  also  with  Cicero,  as  two  pledges  of  the 
public  safety".  The  three  at  last  chosen  were  Q. 
Metdlus  Creticus,  L.  Flaccus,  and  Lentulus.  The 
Transalpine  Gaul,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  war, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Metdlus,  who  could  not  contdn 
his  joy  upon  it  for  the  prospect  of  glory  which  it 
offered  him.  '*  Metdlus^'  says  Cicero,  "  is  an  ad- 
mirable consul ;  I  blame  him  only  in  one  thing : 
for  not  seeming  pleased  with  the  news  of  peace 
firom  GauL  He  longs,  I  suppose,  to  triumph.  I 
wish  that  he  was  as  moderate  m  this  as  he  is  excd- 
lent  in  all  other  respects  ^" 

Cicero  now  finished  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  Isocrates,  wbU  he  calls 
a  Commentary  or  Memoirs  of  the  transactions  of 
his  Consulship ;  and  sent  it  to  Atticus,  with  a 
desire,  if  he  approved  it,  to  publish  it  in  Athens 
and  the  dties  of  Greece.  He  happened  to  receive 
a  piece  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  subject, 
from  Atticus,  which  he  rallies  as  rough  and  un- 
polished, and  without  any  beauty,  but  its  simplidty. 

k  Dio,  1.  xxxvli.  52. 

1  Ex  bao  ego  lege,  eeounda  ooodonla  vduntate,  omnia 
Udlebam  qn»  ad  privatomm  inoommodnm  perttaiebani.— 
Unam  rationem  non  r^idebam,  nt  ager  bao  adventlUa 
peounja  emeretur,  quae  ex  noTls  vectlgallbus  per  qufai- 
queoniwn  redperetur.— Bfagna  onm  Agrariorum  gratia 
oonfirmabtim  unnlom  privatomm  poaneiiooefl,  (la  enim 
eat  noflter  oxeroituB,  bominum.  ut  tote  acia,  loonpletium) 
populo  autem  et  Fcnnpeio  (nam  id  qooque  volebam)  latia* 
fadebamempUone.— Ad  Att.  i.  19. 

"  Bed  bao  tote  ree  IntarpeUata  beUo  nfrixemt^Ad 
Att.  i.  19. 

B  SouUufl  deorevlt,  nt  coneoles  dnaa  GaUlaa  eortlrentur ; 
delectna  babereCnr;  Taoationee  ne  valerent;  legati  cum 
aootoHtate  mltterentur,  qiii  adirent  Gallic  oivltatea.— 
Cum  de  oonsularibaa  mea  prima  aora  exiaset,  una  vooe 
aenatua  fi«quena  me  in  urbe  reCinendnm  oenault.  Hoo 
idem  post  me  Pompeio  aooidit ;  ut  noe  doo,  qoaal  pignoia 
reipubUce  retioeri  Tideremur.— Ibid. 

o  Metollus  tuus  est  egregiua  consul :  unnm  reprehendo. 
quod  otium  e  Gallia  nunciari  nonmagnopere  gaudet. 
CJupit.  credo,  triumpharo.  Hoc  vellom  mediocrias;  owtera 
Qgr«gia.— Ibid  20, 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 


He  sent  his  own  work  also  to  Poddomns  of  Rhodes, 
and  begged  that  he  wonld  undertake  the  same 
argument  in  a  more  elegant  and  masterly  manner. 
But  Posidonius  answered  him  with  a  compliment, 
that  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  write  by  the 
perusal  of  his  piece,  he  was  quite  deterred  from 
attempting  it.  Upon  which  Cicero  says  jocosely, 
that  he  had  confounded  the  whole  Greek  nation, 
and  freed  himself  from  the  importunity  of  those 
little  wits,  who  had  been  teasing  him  so  long,  to 
be  employed  in  writing  the  history  of  his  acts  p. 
What  he  says  in  excuse  for  taking  that  task  upon 
himself,  is,  that  it  was  not  a  panegyric,  but  a 
history ;  which  makes  our  loss  of  it  tiie  greater, 
since  it  must  haye  given  a  more  exact  account  of 
those  times,  than  can  now  be  possibly  had,  in  an 
entertaining  work,  finished  with  care  and  elegance ; 
which  not  only  pleased  himself,  as  it  seems  to  have 
done  very  highly,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  everybody 
else :  "  If  there  be  anything  in  it,"  says  he,  **  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  good  Greek,  or  polite  enough 
to  please  your  taste,  I  will  not  say  what  LucuUus 
told  you  of  his  own  history  at  Panormus,  that  he 
had  scattered  some  barbarisms  in  it,  on  purpose 
to  make  it  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  Koman : 
for  if  anything  of  that  kind  should  be  found  in 
mine,  it  is  not  with  design,  but  contrary  to  my  in- 
tentioni." 

Upon  the  plan  of  these  memoirs,  he  composed 
afterwards  a  Latin  poem  in  three  books,  in  which 
he  carried  down  the  history  to  the  end  of  his  exile, 
but  did  not  venture  to  publish  it  till  several  years 
after :  not  that  he  was  afraid,  he  says,  of  the  re- 
sentment of  those  whom  he  had  lash^  in  it,  for  he 
had  done  that  part  very  sparingly,  but  of  those 
rather  whom  he  had  not  celebrated,  it  beinff  end- 
less to  mention  all  who  had  been  service^le  to 
him'.  This  piece  is  also  lost,  except  a  few  frag- 
ments scattered  in  different  parts  of  his  other 
writings.  The  three  books  were  severally  inscribed 
to  three  of  the  Muses;  of  which  his  brother  ex- 
presses the  highest  approbation,  and  admonishes 
him  to  bear  in  mind  what  Jupiter  recommends  in 
the  end  of  Urania,  or  the  second  book ;  which 
concluded  probably  with  some  moral  lesson,  not 
unUke  to  what  Calliope  prescribes  in  the  third*. 

P  Toa  ilia— horrkliila  mlhi  atqoe  inoompU  vte  itiiit : 
sed  tamen  erant  omata  hoo  ipto*  quod  onamenta  nai^ez- 
orant :  et  ut  mulierea,  ideo  bene  olare^  quia  nihil  olebant. 
videbantor.— Ad  me  reeoriiMit  Jam  Rbodo  Poddoniui,  ae 
noetram  illud  iir6funifi»  com  legeret,  non  modo  non  ex- 
citatum  ad  soribendum,  aed  etiam  plane  perterritum  eaae. 
— Oontnrbavi  Onecom  nationcm :  ita  vulgo  qui  instabant, 
at  darem  sibi  quod  omarent.  Jam  exhibere  mlhi  modet- 
tlam  deaUterant.--Ad  Att.  U.  1. 

9  Commentarimn  oonaulatua  mei  Qneoe  compoaltum  ad 
te  mill :  in  quo  d  quid  erit,  quod  homini  Attioo  minua 
Oraecuni,  cruditiunque  videatur.  non  dicam,  quod  tibl,  ut 
opinor,  Panormi  Lucullua  de  aula  hiatoriia  dixerat,— «e, 
quo  faoiUua  illaa  probaret  Romanl  hominin  eaae,  iddroo 
barhara  qucdam  et  <r6\otita  dispeniBM,  Apud  me  ai  quid 
erit  cjunnodi,  mo  impmdente  erit  et  invito  ^Att.  L  la 

'  Soripai  etiam  versibua  tree  Ubroa  de  temporibua  meis 
quoa  Jam  pridem  ad  te  mJaJaaem,  ai  ene  edendoa  pntaaaem 
—aed  quia  verebar  non  eoe,  qui  ae  Iseos  arbitrarentur, 
eteniro  id  feci  paroe  et  mollitor;  aed  eoa,  quoa  crat  infini- 
tum bene  de  me  meritoa  omnea  nominare.— Ep.  Fam.  L  9 

•  Quod  me  admonea  do  noetra  Urania,  kuadeaque  ut 
momfaierim  JoTisoratlonem,  quae  eat  In  extreme  lUo libra ; 
ego  vero  memini,  ct  nia  omnia  mihi  magia  soripai,  quam 
ccteria^Ep.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  U.  9. ;  vid.  Ad.  Att.  U.  3. ;  De 
Pirin.  L  II. 


Interaa  cnrans,  quoa  prima  a  parte  Juva 
Quoaque  adeo  Oonaul  virtnte  animoqae  ] 
Hoa  retine ;  atqoe  auge  f 


That  noble  oonrae.  In  which  thj  earlieat 
Waa  train'd  to  virtue,  liberty,  and  trutli 
In  which,  when  CoqmI.  you  audi  honou 
While  Rome  with  wonder  and  applauae 
The  aame  puraoe ;  and  let  eaoh  growinf 
A  freah  inoreaae  «^  Dame  and  i^oiy  bear. 

He  published  likewise  at  this  time 
of  the  principal  speeches  which  he  had 
consulship,  under  the  title  of  his  Contulf 
he  diose  to  make  a  separate  volume 
Demosthenes  had  done  of  his  Philippi 
to  give  a  specimen  of  his  civil  or  politi 
being  of  a  different  manner,  he  says,  ft 
and  crabbed  style  of  the  bar,  and  s> 
only  how  be  spoke,  but  how  he  acted 
first  were  against  the  Agrarian  law  of 
one  to  the  senate,  the  other  to  the  ] 
third  on  the  tumult  about  Otho :  the 
Rabirius :  the  fifth,  to  the  sons  of  the 
the  sixth,  upon  his  resigning  the  provin 
the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  < 
of  Catiline :  with  two  more  shon  ones 
dixes  to  those  on  the  Agrarian  law.  1 
twelve,  four  are  entirdy  lost ;  the  thin 
sixth,  with  one  of  the  short  ones ;  at 
the  rest  left  maimed  and  imperfect.  H 
also  at  this  time  in  Latin  verse  a  tn 
the  Prognostics  of  Aratus,  whidi  he  ] 
send  to  Atticns  with  Iht  volume  of  hii 
of  which  work  there  are  only  two  or 
fragments  now  remaining. 

Clodius,  who  had  been  contriving  al 
how  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  be^ 
give  an  opening  to  the  scheme,  whi 
formed  for  that  purpose.  His  project 
himself  diosen  tribune,  and  in  that  ofl 
him  out  of  the  city,  by  the  pnblicatio 
which  by  some  stratagem  or  other  h 
obtrude  upon  the  people*.  But  as  a] 
were  incapable  of  the  tribunate,  by  its 
stitution,  so  his  first  step  was  to  mi 
a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an  ado] 
plebeian  house,  which  could  not  yet  be 
out  the  suffrage  of  the  people.  Thi 
wholly  new,  and  contrary  to  all  the  foi 
ing  every  condition,  and  serving  none  < 
which  were  required  in  regular  adoptio 
on  the  first  proposal  it  seemed  too  ext 
be  treated  seriously,  and  would  soon 
hissed  off  with  scorn,  had  it  not  beei 
and  privately  supported  by  persons  of 
weight  than  Clodius.  Caesar  was  at 
of  it,  and  Pompey  secretly  favoured  it :  n 
intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keej 
under  the  lash ;  and  if  they  could  nc 


t  Fait  enim  mihi  oommodnm,  quod  in  eia 
quae  Philippics  nominantur,  enltuerat  ctris 
moathenea,  et  quod  ae  ah  hoo  refractariolo  Jud 
gfo^  alOunzerat,  ut  ff€fAP6r*p6s  ris  et  wo 
viddtetur,  curare,  ut  me«  quoqne  eaaent  or 
oonaolares  nominarentur.F— Hoc  totum  <r»fi 
babeaa:  etqnoniam  tecum  acrlpta,  tumres  m 
Iladem  Ubria  perQ>ioiea,  et  quar  geaaerim,  et  q 
—Ad  Att.  IL  1. 

Prognoatioa  mea  cum  oratlunoulla  pn^>edj 
—Ibid. 

•>  nie  autem  non  aimulat,  aed  piano  tribum 
cufit.— Ad  Att.  a  1. 
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into  tfadr  metsnres,  or  make  him  at  least  tit  quiet, 
to  1^  Qodnia  loose  upon  him.  The  solicitor  of 
it  iu  one  Heremuofl,  an  obscure,  hardy  tribime, 
fto  fint  DOTed  it  to  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to 
tk  people,  but  met  with  no  encouragement  from 
etkr:  for  the  consul  Metelins,  though  brother- 
a4w to dodins,  warmly  oppoaed  it*;  and  de- 
dnd,  tiMt  ke  would  strangle  liim  sooner  with  his 
•n  httdi,  than  suffer  him  to  bring  such  a  dis- 
pet  ipoo  his  &mily7  :  yet  Uerennins  persisted 
to  proi  it,  bat  without  any  visible  effect  or  success ; 
nd  w  the  mstter  hung  through  the  remainder  of 
ikjtu. 

dccro  ifiected  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt 
tfakh  it  teemed  to  deserve ;  sometimes  rallying 
Qo&s  with  much  pleasantry,  sometimes  ad- 
■cdiUBg  him  with  no  less  gravity :  he  told  him 
ii  tbe  senate,  that  his  attempt  gave  him  no  man- 
Bcr  of  pain;  snd  that  it  should  not  be  any  more  in 
\k  power  to  overturn  the  state,  when  a  plebeian, 
tktt  it  vu  in  the  power  of  the  patricians  of  the 
nae  itimp  in  the  time  of  his  consulship*.  But 
vbtercr  uce  he  put  outwardly  on  this  affair,  it 
pve  htm  a  real  ftpeasiiiess  within,  and  made  him 
aite  kisudif  more  closely  with  Pompey,  for  the 
beicfit  of  hii  protection  against  a  storm,  which  he 
m  toAj  to  break  upon  him ;  while  Pompey, 
nied  fikemse  by  the  opposition  of  the  senate, 
*M«ifi)nraid  on  his  side  to  embrace  Cicero,  as 
spnioa  necessary  to  his  interests.  Cicero,  how. 
eitr,  JBMgining  that  this  step  would  be  censured 
bf  Baij,  at  a  desertion  of  his  old  principles,  takes 
btt^  occasion  to  explain  the  motives  of  it  to 
^  (aai  Atticas,  declaring,  '<  That  the  absolution 
tf  Qodios,  the  alienation  of  the  knights,  the  in- 
d^oceaad  luxury  of  the  consular  senators,  who 
■aded  Bothing  but  their  fish-ponds,  their  carps 
ttd  ooflett,  and  yet  were  all  envious  of  him,  made 
jtueeenaiy  for  Mm  to  seek  some  firmer  support 
■d  illiisce.^That  in  this  new  friendship  he 
dodd  attend  stUl  to  what  the  Sicilian  wag,  Epi- 
^'•nna,  whispered,  *  Be  watchful  and  distrust,  for 
*«eare  the  nerves  of  the  mind'.'  "  On  another 
^ccKioD  he  observes,  **  That  his  union  with 
^^wj,  thoagh  useful  to  himself,  was  more  useful 
t»  tk  rcpBUie,  by  gaining  a  man  of  his  power  and 
'^'iMy,  who  was  wavering  and  irresolute,  from 
^  hopes  aad  intrigues  of  the  factious :  that  if  this 
^^  Bot  have  been  done  without  drawing  upon 
"lastlf  a  diarge  of  levity,  he  would  not  have  pur- 
^■aed  that,  or  any  other  advantage,  at  such  a  price ; 
w  he  had  managed  the  matter  so,  as  not  to  be 
^^"ght  the  worse  citizen  for  joining  with  Pompey, 
^Pwttpey  himself  the  better,  by  declaring  for 

/  ^«an  mdare  MeteUns  impedit  et  Impediet^Ad 

'  ^«eaal  fajdplntem  loraro  atque  oonaatem,  sua  ae 
^  btafeetamm,  audiente  senatu  dixerit.— Pro  Cc- 

'  W  Mqoe  magnopere  dixi  ease  nobis  laborandom, 
J|diAao magli el  iicitomm  eesot  plebeio  rempublicam 
Men,  qnam  rimillbus  cjaa  me  conaule  patriciis  eaaet 

*  ^.^'gP  "»  *«»*a  famlllaritate  ooojunzi.  ut  uter- 
^*U,«M  bk  toa  ratkme  maiiitior»  et  in  ropublica 

*?»  htt  eonJUKdane  aaae  poerit. 

^•i  a*  aovM  amicitiia  implicati  nunus,  ut  crebro  mihi 
^gJeaioiha^hgqgmTiet  Epidiarmqat  cantUenam  illam 

**^  <«1  lUfunu^  aTurrtuf,  ip$pa  ravra  riap  ^pivSav, 
Ad  Alt.  L  19. 


him. — ^That  since  Catulus's  death,  he  stood  single 
and  unsupported  by  the  other  consulars  in  the 
cause  of  the  aristocracy ;  for,  as  the  poet  Rhinton 
says,  '  some  of  them  were  good  for  nothing,  others 
cared  for  nothing**'.  But  how  much  these  fish- 
mongers of  ours  envy  me,  says  he,  I  will  write  you 
word  another  time,  or  reserve  it  to  our  meeting. 
Yet  nothing  shall  ever  draw  me  away  from  the 
senate ;  both  because  it  is  right,  and  most  agree- 
able to  my  interest,  and  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
be  displeased  with  the  marks  of  respect  which  they 
give  me^"  In  a  third  letter  he  says,  '*  You  chide 
me  gently  for  my  union  with  Pompey :  I  would 
not  have  you  to  think,  that  I  sought  it  only  for  my 
own  sake ;  but  things  were  come  to  such  a  crisis, 
that  if  any  difference  had  happened  between  us,  it 
must  have  caused  great  disturbance  in  the  republic ; 
which  I  have  guarded  against  in  such  a  manner, 
that  without  departing  from  my  own  maxims,  I 
have  rendered  him  the  better,  and  made  him  remit 
somewhat  of  his  popularity :  for  you  must  know, 
that  he  now  speaiu  of  my  acts,  which  many  have 
been  incensing  him  against,  much  more  gloriously 
than  he  does  of  his  own :  and  declares,  that  he 
had  only  served  the  state  successfully,  but  that  I 
had  saved  it<*.  What  good  this  will  do  to  me,  I 
know  not ;  but  it  will  certainly  do  much  to  the  re- 
public What  if  I  could  make  Cssar  also  a  better 
citizen,  whose  winds  are  now  very  prosperous; 
should  I  do  any  great  harm  by  it  ?  Nay,  if  there 
were  none  who  really  envied  me,  but  all  were 
encouraging  me  as  they  ought,  it  would  yet  be 
more  commendable  to  heal  the  vitiated  parts  of 
the  state,  than  to  cut  them  off:  but  now,  when 
that  body  of  Imights,  who  were  planted  by  me  in  my 
consulship,  with  you  at  their  head,  as  our  guard 
in  the  ci^itol,  have  deserted  the  senate,  and  our 
consulars  place  their  chief  happiness  in  training 
the  fish  in  their  ponds  to  feed  from  their  hands, 
and  mind  nothing  else ;  do  not  yon  think,  that  I 
am  doing  good  service,  by  managing  so,  that  those 
who  can  do  mischief,  will  not?  For  as  to  our 
friend  Cato,  you  cannot  love  him  more  than  I 
do ;  yet,  with  the  best  intentions  and  the  greatest 
integrity,  he  often  hurts  the  republic ;  for  he  de- 
livers lus  opinion,  as  if  it  were  in  the  polity  of 
Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus*.  What  could 
be'more  just,  than  to  call  those  to  an  account  who 
had  received  money  for  judging  ?  Cato  proposed, 
the  senate  agreed  tu  it :  the  knights  presently  de- 
clared war  against  the  senate,  not  against  me ;  for 
I  was  not  of  that  opinion.  What  more  impudent, 
than  to  demand  a  release  from  their  contract  ?  yet 
it  was  better  to  suffer  that  loss,  than  to  alienate  the 

^  Illnd  tamen  yelim  cxiatimes,  me  hano  viam  optlma- 
tfum  post  Catuli  mortem  neo  presidio  ullo  nee  oomitatu 
tenere.    Nam  nt  ait  Rlilnton,  ut  opinor, 

0/  ii\v  wop*  oiZiu  tlauf,  oTs  S*  olB^v  m^Aci. 

Ad  Ait  t  20. 

c  Mihi  vero  ut  invideant  piacinarii  noitri,  aut  scribam 
ad  le  alias,  aut  in  oongresaum  nostrum  reservabo.  A  curia 
antem  nulla  me  rra  divellet.^lbid. 

d  Quern  de  meis  rebus,  in  quas  multi  enm  incitanmt, 
mnlto  scito  glorioaius,  quam  da  suis  praedioare.  Sibienim 
bene  gest«,  mihi  oonaenrats  reipublics,  dat  testimonium. 
—Ibid,  a  1. 

«  Nam  Catonem  nostrum  non  tu  amas  plus,  qnam  ego. 
Bed  tamen  ilie  optimo  animo  utena,  et  summa  fido,  nocet 
intordum  reipublics ;  dicit  enim  tanquam  in  Platonis 
ToKirtlif, non  tanquam  in  Romuli  f«ce,  soitentiam.— Ad 
Att.  IL  I. 
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whole  ordw :  bat  Cato  opposed  it»  and  prerailed ; 
fo  that  now,  when  the  consul  was  thrown  into 
prison,  as  well  as  in  all  the  tnmolts  which  hare  lately 
happened,  not  one  of  them  would  stir  a  foot ; 
though,  under  me,  and  the  consuls  who  succeeded 
me,  they  had  defended  the  republic  so  strenu- 
ously," &c.'. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  Julius  Csesar 
returned  from  the  gofemment  of  Spain,  which  had 
been  allotted  to  Urn  from  his  prstorship,  with 
great  fame  both  for  his  military  and  political  acts. 
He  oonquered  the  barbarous  nations  by  his  arms, 
and  civilized  tiiem  by  his  laws ;  and  haTing  sub- 
dued the  whole  country  as  ftir  as  the  ocean,  and 
been  sainted  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  came  away 
in  all  haste  to  Roine,  to  sue  at  the  same  time  for 
the  doable  honour  of  a  triumph  and  the  consulship  v. 
But  his  demand  of  the  first  was,  according  to  the 
usual  forms,  incompatible  with  his  pretensions  to 
the  second ;  since  the  one  obliged  him  to  condnue 
without  the  city,  the  other  made  his  presence 
necessary  within :  so  that  finding  an  aversion  in 
the  senate  to  dispense  with  the  laws  in  his  fiiTOur, 
he  preferred  the  solid  to  the  specious,  and  dropped 
the  triumph,  to  lay  hold  on  the  consulship^.  He 
designed  L.  Lucceius  for  his  colleague,  and  pri- 
vately joined  interests  with  him,  on  condition  that 
Lucceius,  who  was  rich,  should  famish  money 
sufficient  to  bribe  the  centuries.  But  the  senate, 
always  jealous  of  his  designs,  and  fearing  the  effects 
of  his  power,  when  supported  by  a  colleague  sub- 
servient to  his  will,  espoused  the  other  candidate, 
Bibulus,  with  all  their  authority,  and  made  a  com- 
mon purse,  to  enable  him  to  bribe  as  high  as  his 
competitors  ;  which  Cato  himself  is  said  to  have 
approved  ^  By  this  means  they  got  Bibulus 
el»Bted,  to  their  great  joy ;  a  man  firm  to  their  in- 
terests, and  determined  to  obstruct  all  the  ambitious 
attempts  of  Caesar. 

Upon  Caesar's  going  to  Spain,  he  had  engaged 
Crassus  to  stand  bound  for  him  to  his  creditors, 
who  were  clamorous  and  troublesome,  as  far  as 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling :  so  much 
did  he  want  to  be  worth  nothing,  as  he  merrily  said 
of  himself  K  Crassos  hoped,  by  the  purchase  of 
his  friendship,  to  be  able  to  make  head  against 
Pompey  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs : 
but  Ciesar,  who  had  long  been  courting  Pompey, 
and  labouring  to  disengage  him  from  a  union  with 
Cicero  and  the  aristocratical  interest,  easily  saw, 
that  as  things  then  stood,  their  joint  strength 


f  ReiUtIt  et  perWoit  Cato.  Itaque  nunc,  oonsule  in  car* 
cere  induao,  nepe  it«m  seditione  oommota.  aapiravit  nemo 
eomm,  quMum  ego  conconu,  it«mqQe  oonsolea,  qui  poit 
me  f uenmt,  rempublioam  defendore  lolebast— Ad  Att.  ii.  1 . 

r  Jura  ipsorum  permiora  statuerit ;  invetenitam  quan- 
dam  barbariam  ex  Gaditanorum  moribtta  et  diaoiplina 
delerit— ProBalbo,  19. 

Paoataqne  provlncia,  pari  festlnatione,  non  expectato 
■ucoesaore,  ad  triumphum  dmul  oonsolatumque  deoenit. 
— Sueton.  J.  Cm.  18 ;  vid.  it.  Dio.  L  xxxriL  p.  54. 

^  Dio,  ibid. 

*  Paotns  ut  is,  qt»niam  inferior  gratia e«et,  pMmniaque 
polleret,  nmnmoa  de  suo,  oommuni  nomine  per  oentuiias 
pronuntiaret.  Qua  oognita  re,  optimates,  quoa  metua 
oeperat,  nihil  non  ausurom  earn,  in  eummo  magiatratn, 
conoordi  et  conaentiente  collega,  auctorea  Bibulo  fuenmt 
tantundem  pollioendi :  ao  plerique  peouniat  contulerunt ; 
ne  Catone  quldem  abnuente  earn  largitionem  e  republioa 
flarL—Soeton.  J.  Caea.  19. 

k  Plntarch.  in  J.  Cri. ;  Appian.  De  BeUo  Clr.  fi  p.  432 ; 
BuetOD.  lb.  18. 


would  avail  but  little  towards  obtaining  i 
aimed  at,  unless  they  could  induce  Pomp 
join  with  them :  on  pretence,  therefore,  < 
dling  Pompey  axid  Crassus,  who  had  been 
enemies,  he  formed  the  project  of  a  trip 
between  the  three ;  by  which  tbey  should 
oblige  themselves  to  promote  each  others' 
and  to  act  nothing  but  by  common  agree 
thb  Pompey  easily  consented,  on  accou 
disgust  which  the  senate  had  impoliticly  g 
by  their  perverse  opposition  to  ererythi 
he  desired  or  attempted  in  the  staite. 

This  is  commonly  called  the  first  trii 
which  was  nothing  else  in  reality  but  a  ( 
conspiracy  of  three,  the  most  powerful  c 
Rome,  to  extort  from  their  country  b] 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law.  ] 
chief  motive  was,  to  get  his  acts  confi 
Caesar  in  his  consulship ;  Caesar's,  by  g: 
to  Pompey's  glory,  to  advance  his  oi 
Crassus  8,  to  gain  that  asoendamt,  which 
not  sustain  alone,  by  the  authority  of  Poi 
the  vigour  of  Caesarl  But  Caesar,  wb 
the  scheme,  easily  saw,  that  the  chief  adv 
it  would  necessarily  redound  to  himsdf : 
that  the  old  enmity  between  the  other  tw( 
it  might  be  palliated,  could  never  be  hea 
out  leaving  a  secret  jealousy  between  then 
by  their  common  hdp  he  was  sore  to  jdaI 
superior  to  all  others,  so  by  managing 
against  the  other,  he  hoped  to  gain  at  last 
ority  also  over  them  both*".  To  cement  tj 
therefore  the  more  strongly  by  the  ties  ( 
as  well  as  interest,  he  gave  hia  danghtei 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  in 
to  Pompey:  and  from  this  era  all  the 
writers  date  the  origin  of  the  civil  wai 
afterwards  ensued,  and  the  subversion  o\ 
public  in  which  they  ended*. 

tu  cansa  malomm 
Facta  tribus  dominia  communis  Romar- 
LvcAit. 

Hence  flow'd  onr  ilia,  hence  all  that  ciril 
When  Rome  the  oonmion  alave  of  three  1 

Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  h< 
with  the  triumvirate  ;  been  admitted  evet 
ner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their 
which  seemed  to  want  a  man  of  his  chai 
make  it  complete.  For  while  the  rest  were 
in  their  governments,  and  the  command  c 
abroad,  his  authority  would  have  been  of 
use  at  home,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  < 
solicit  what  tbey  bad  to  transact  with  the  ( 

1  Hoc  consilium  Pompefua  habnerat,  ut  tande 
tranamarlnis  pcovinciia  per  Csaarem  oonflrmarc 
Bulem :  Cesar  autem,  quod  anintadvertebat,  m 
Pompeii  gloric  ancturum  soam ;  et  iovidla  c 
poientim  in  ilium  relegata,  oonfirmaturum  vi 
CraMus,  ut  quem  prlnoipatum  aolua  aaiequi  noc 
auctorltate  Pompeii,  vlribus  teneret  Cnaria^-^ 
ii44. 

B  Sciebat  enim,  se  alios  &cile  onmes  IpecH^mi 
deinde  ipaos  etiam,  unum  per  alteram,  hand  niul 
superaturum  ease.— -Dio,  1.  xxxrii.  65. 

n  Inter  enm  et  Cn.  Pompeium  et  M.  Grassiim 
tentis  socfetas,  que  urbi  orbiqne  t^rarum,  ni 
diversoquoque  tempore,  etiam  Ipsisexitiabflisftil 
Pat.  ii  44. 

Motum  ex  Metdio  consule  dviooro.  Arc. 
Hob.  CATt 
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people.  Ccsir  therefore  was  extremely  desirous 
ti  «id  Uffl  to  the  party,  or  to  engage  bim  rather 
'q  puticnkr  measures  with  himself;  and  no 
NOKT  entered  into  the  consnhdiip,  than  he  sent 
tinvord  bj  their  common  friend  Balbns,  that  he 
voiU  be  governed  in  every  step  by  him  and  Pom- 
ley.iith  whom  he  wonld  endeavour  to  join  Cras- 
■stoo*.  Bat  Cicero  wonld  not  enter  into  any 
opgeaBests  jointly  with  the  three,  whose  union 
k  abhorred ;  nor  into  priTate  measures  with  Caesar, 
ikse  istentions  he  always  suspected.  He  thought 
hiDpejtbe  better  dtixen  of  the  two;  took  his 
fievs  to  be  less  dangerous,  and  his  temper  more 
tnctibk ;  and  imagined,  that  a  separate  alliance 
titb  him  would  be  sufficient  to  screen  him  from 
the  nfiee  of  his  enemies.  Yet  this  put  him  under 
fio  saail  diiBcnlty :  for  if  he  opposed  the  trium^ 
tintei  he  coold  not  expect  to  continue  well  with 
pMfej ;  or,  if  he  served  it,  with  the  senate :  in 
tkfint,  he  law  lus  ruin ;  in  the  second,  the  loss 
if  bis  credit  He  chose,  therefore,  what  the  wise 
vlitvays  dioose  in  such  circumstances,  a  middle 
nr ;  to  temper  his  behaviour  so,  that  with  the  con- 
itocj  of  his  duty  to  the  republic,  he  might  have 
iRprd  also  to  his  safety,  by  remitting  somewhat 
if  bis  old  vigour  and  contention,  without  submit- 
ia|  to  the  meanness  of  consent  or  approbation ; 
nd  vfaea  hii  authority  could  be  of  no  use  to  his 
OQtry,  to  manage  their  new  masters  so,  as  not 
toirntnethdr  power  to  his  own  destruction ;  which 
VM  all  that  be  desired  r.  This  was  the  scheme  of 
poitia,  which,  as  he  often  laments,  the  weakness 
if  the  boaest,  the  penrerseness  of  the  envious, 
ad  the  hatred  of  the  wicked,  obliged  him  to 


One  of  his  intimate  friends,  Papirius  P«tus, 
■ide  bim  a  preseit  about  this  time  of  a  collection 
•f  boob,  which  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 
Anther  Serrios  Claudius,  a  celelnrated  scholar  and 
c^  of  that  age^  The  books  were  all  at  Athens, 
v^  Servins  probably  died ;  and  the  manner  in 
vtidi  Goero  writes  about  them  to  Atticus,  shows 
*btf  vifaie  he  set  upon  the  present,  and  what 
F^«*an  he  expected  from  the  use  of  it. 

"  htfinoM  PiBtus,"  says  he,  "an  honest  man, 
*b»loia  me,  has  given  me  the  books  which  his 
^ftitber  Servios  1^ ;  and  since  your  agent  Cindus 
tc&ioc,  that  I  may  safely  take  ihem  by  the  Cincian 
JB*'.  I  readily  signified  my  acceptance  of  them. 
**^  if  yon  love  me,  or  know  that  1  love  yon,  I 

'  (^arMBiDl  cfit  OM  res,  qnarom  me  partlcipem  eeae 
^^^-at  ta  tribas  dbi  ooojonotteimis  conralaribns  ease 
^hft-DepiOTto.  Conmlar.  17. 

''■Mt  apod  me  Conieliiu,  banc  dko  Balimm,  Ccsaria 
hBa»«m.  U  afinmUiat,  earn  oamlbus  in  rebus  meo  et 
^^^^  omflio  uaonun,  datununqae  openm  ut'  com 
"■^•iiGrMnmcoQjinigent.  Hicsonthec.  ConiuncUo 
^immameaok  Poopeio ;  si  placet  etiam  cum  Cciare. 

*  ^lUlimi  a  me  a^emm  In  qnenqnam  fit,  neo  tamen 
^piiupopolenae  dinoliitiim ;  aid  ita  tempcrafta  tota 
I  •*■■*.  at  nipabboB  eoniUntiam  pneetem,  priratlarebiia 
^P^^tr  teftrmitatcm  bononun,  iniqiiitatem  malero- 
■iB,  idiam  la  me  improborum ;  adhibeam  qnandiun 
'Wiiw.^Attilg. 

^TtScrrteB,  frater  trnts,  qoem  literaHMlmum  fUiase 
^^  tefli  4iocrcC  hie  veraoa  Plautl  oon  eat.— Ep.  Fam. 

'1h«  ptrfntiy  which  Ooeio  aJma  at,  tnnia  on  the 
"^Qf  Attkog**  acnt  betaig  the  mme  with  that  of  the 
'^tfthelaw :  as  If,  Iv  being  of  that  family,  hia  aa- 
*^  VM  a  good  warrant  for  taking  aoy  present. 


beg  of  you  to  take  care  by  your  friends,  clients, 
hosts,  freedmeo,  slaves,  that  not  a  leaf  of  them  be 
lost  I  am  in  extreme  want  both  of  the  Greek 
books,  which  I  guess,  and  the  Latin,  which  I 
know  him  to  have  left :  for  I  find  more  and  more 
comfort  every  day,  in  giving  all  the  time,  which  I 
can  steal  from  the  bar,  to  (Lose  studies.  You  will 
do  me  a  great  pleasure,  a  very  great  one,  I  assure 
you,  by  showing  the  same  diligence  in  this,  that 
you  usually  do  in  all  other  affairs,  which  you  take 
me  to  have  much  at  heart,"  &c.* 

While  Cicero  was  in  the  country  in  the  end  of 
the  year,  his  architect  Cyrus  was  finishing  for  him 
at  Rome  some  additional  buildings  to  his  house  on 
Mount  Palatine :  but  Atticus,  who  was  just  returned 
firom  Athens,  found  great  fault  with  die  smallness 
of  the  windows ;  to  which  Cicero  gives  a  jocose 
answer,  bantering  both  the  objection  of  Atticus, 
and  the  way  of  reasoning  of  the  architects :  "  You 
little  think,  (says  he,)  that  in  finding  fault  with  my 
windows,  you  condemn  the  Institution  of  Cyrus* ; 
for  when  I  made  the  same  objection,  Cyrus  told 
me,  that  the  prospect  of  the  fields  did  not  appear 
to  such  advantage  through  larger  lights.  Por  let 
the  eye  be  A ;  the  object  B,  C  ;  the  rays  D,  E ; 
you  see  the  rest.  If  vision  indeed  were  performed, 
as  you  Epicureans  hold,  by  images  flying  off  from 
the  object,  those  images  would  be  well  crowded 
in  so  strait  a  passage ;  but  if  by  the  emission  of 
rays  from  the  eye,  it  will  be  made  commodiously 
enough.  If  you  find  any  other  fault,  you  shall  have 
as  good  as  you  bring ;  unless  it  can  be  mended 
without  any  cost  to  me'." 

Cmsar  and  Bibulus  entered  now  into  the  consul- 
ship, with  views  and  principles  wholly  opposite  to 
each  other;  while  the  senate  were 
A.  UHB.  mL    pleasing  themselves  with  their  address, 

ac.  48.  In  procuring  one  consul  of  their  own, 
c  j^LTOs  ^  check  the  ambition  of  the  other, 
CMRAK  '^^  expecting  now  to  reap  the  fruit  of 

M.  cALPtTR-  it.  But  they  presentiy  found  upon  a 
mva  BiBiiLra.  trial,  that  the  balance  and  constitution 
of  the  republic  was  quite  changed  by 
the  overbearing  power  of  the  three ;  and  that  Cesar 
was  too  strong  to  be  controlled  by  anv  of  the  legal 
and  ordinary  methods  of  opposition  :  he  had  gained 
seven  of  the  tribunes,  of  whom  Vatinius  was  the 
captain  of  his  mercenaries ;  whose  task  it  was  to 
scour  the  streets,  secure  the  avenues  of  the  forum, 
and  clear  it,  by  a  superior  force,  of  all  who  were 
prepared  to  oppose  them. 

Clodius,  in  tiie  mean  time,  was  pushing  on  the 
affair  of  his  adoption  ;  and  soliciting  the  people  to 
confirm  the  law,  which  he  bad  provided  for  that 
purpose.  The  triumvirate  pretended  to  be  against 
it,  or  at  least  to  stand  neuter ;  but  were  watching 
Cicero's  motions,  in  order  to  take  their  measures 
from  his  condact,  which  they  did  not  find  so  obse- 
quious as  they  expected.  In  this  interval  it  hap- 
pened, that  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague,  who 
had  governed  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  his 
oonsiSship,  was  now  impeached  and  brought  to  a 
trial  for  the  mal-administration  of  his  province ; 
and  being  found  guilty,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile.  Cicero  was  his  advocate,  and,  in  the  course 
of  his  pleading,  happened  to  fall,  with  his  usual 
freedom,  into  a  complaint  of  the  times  and  the 

>  Ad  Att.  i.  20. 

t  ReferriDg  to  the  celebrated  piece  of  Xenophon,  called 
by  that  name.  ■  Ad  Att.  iL  3. 
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oppression  of  the  republic,  in  a  style  that  was 
interpreted  to  reflect  sererely  upon  their  present 
mlers.  The  story  was  carried  directly  to  Ciesar, 
and  represented  to  him  in  snch  colours,  that  he 
resolved  to  rerenge  it .  presently  on  Cicero,  by 
bringing  on  Clodios's  law  ;  and  was  so  eager  in  it, 
that  he  instantly  called  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  being  assisted  by  Pompey,  as  augur,  to  make 
the  act  legal  and  auspicious,  got  Uie  adoption 
ratified  by  the  people  through  all  the  forms', 
within  three  hours  from  the  time  of  Cicero's 
speaking. 

Bibulus,  who  was  an  augur  too,  being  advertised 
of  what  was  going  forward,  sent  notice  to  Pompey, 
that  he  was  observing  the  heavens  and  taking  the 
auspices,  during  which  function  it  was  illegal  to 
transact  any  business  with  the  people',  fiut 
Pompey,  instead  of  paying  any  regard  to  his  mes- 
sage, gave  a  sanction  to  the  proceeding,  by  pre- 
siding in  it ;  so  that  it  was  carried  without  any 
opposition.  And  thus  the  bow,  as  Cicero  calls 
it,  which  had  been  kept  bent  against  him  and  the 
republic,  was  at  last  discharged*;  and  a  plain 
admonition  given  to  him,  what  he  had  to  expect, 
if  he  would  not  be  more  complying.  For  his 
danger  was  brought  one  step  nearer,  by  laying  the 
tribunate  open  to  Clodius,  whose  next  attempt 
would  probably  reach  home  to  him.  These  laws 
of  adoption  were  drawn  up  in  the  style  of  a  petition 
to  the  people,  after  the  following  form : — 

'*  May  it  please  you,  citizens,  to  ordain,  that 
P.  Clodios  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  law, 
as  truly  the  son  of  Fonteius,  as  if  he  were  begotten 
of  his  body  in  lawful  marriage ;  and  that  Fonteius 
have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  him,  as  much 
as  a  father  has  over  a  proper  son  :  this,  citizens, 
I  pray  you  to  confirm  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
desired*." 

There  were  three  conditions  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  an  act  of  this  kind  regular :  first,  that  the 
adopter  should  be  older  than  the  adopted,  and  in- 
capable  of  procreating  children,  after  having  endea- 
voured it  without  success  when  he  was  capable : 
secondly,  that  no  injury  or  diminution  should  be 
done  to  ihe  dignity,  or  the  religious  rites  of  either 
family :  thirdly,  that  there  should  be  no  fraud  or 
collusion  in  it ;  nor  aqything  sought  by  it,  but  the 
g|enuine  effectd  of  a  real  adoption.  All  these  par- 
ticulars were  to  be  previously  examined  by  the 
college  of  priests  ;  and  if  after  a  due  inquiry  they 

*■  Hora  fortMse  tezta  did  queatns  mmi  in  Judicio,  cum 
C  AntoDiom  defenderem,  qocdam  de  republica  qua  mihi 
Vila  miDt  ad  oanaam  miaeri  illiut  portinere.  Haeo  homines 
improbi  ad  quoadam  Tiro*  fortes  longe  alitor  atqoe  a  mo 
dicta  orant,  detulenmt  Hora  nooa,  illo  ipso  die.  tu  es 
adoptatua.— Pro  Domo,  IQ;  Vid.  Sucion.  J.  C«a.  20. 

7  Ncgant  fas  ease  agl  cam  populo  cum  de  coelu  aerratum 
ait.  Quo  die  dete  lex  curiata  lata  eaae  dicatur,  aodea 
negare  de  ccrlo  eaae  aervatum  ?  Adeat  pnnena  vir  singulari 
virtute— M.  Bibulus:  buno  conaulem  iUo  ipso  die  con- 
tendo  aenraaae  de  coelo.— Pro  Domo,  IS. 

*■  Fuerat  ille  annua— tanquam  intentua  aroua  in  me 
unum,  aicut  rulgo  rerom  ignarl  loquebantur,  re  quidem 
vera^in  universam  rempublicam  traduoUoue  ad  plebem 
fUribnndi  homiDis.^Pro  8ezt.7> 

*  The  lawyers  and  aU  the  later  writera.  from  the  autho- 
rity of  A.  Oelliua,  call  thia  kind  of  adoption,  which  waa 
confirmed  by  a  law  of  the  people,  an  adroffation  :  but  it 
doea  not  i^pear  that  there  waa  any  such  distinction  in 
Cioero'a  time,  who,  aa  oft  aa  he  apoaka  of  this  act,  either  to 
theaenate  or  the  people,  never  uaea  any  other  term  than 
that  of  adoption. ^Vido  A.  GeU.  1.  v.  19. 


approved  the  petition,  it  was  propt 
suffrage  of  the  citizens  liring  in  Romt 
according  to  their  origintd  division 
curiie,  or  wards,  which  seem  to  have  be< 
to  our  parishes'^ ;  where  no  business  h( 
be  transacted,  when  an  augur  or  con 
serving  the  heavens.  Now  in  this 
Clodius,  there  was  not  one  of  thes 
observed :  the  college  of  priests  was  d 
as  consulted ;  the  adopter  Fonteius  ha 
children;  was  a  roan  obscure  and  m 
full  twenty  years  old  when  Clodius  wai 
and  a  senator  of  the  noblest  birth  in 
was  there  anything  meant  by  it,  bi 
evade  the  laws,  and  procure  the  tribun 
affair  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Clodiu 
cipated,  or  set  free  again  by  his  new 
all  his  obligations'.  But  these  obstai 
nothing  to  Caesar,  who  always  took 
way  to  what  he  aimed  at,  and  valued  n 
nor  laws,  when  he  had  a  power  suffii 
trol  them. 

But  the  main  trial  of  strength  betv 
consuls  was  about  the  promul^tion  of 
law,  which  Ceesar  had  prepared,  for 
the  lands  of  Campania  to  twenty  tb< 
citizens,  who  had  each  three  cbildn 
Bibulus  mustered  all  his  forces  to  op 
came  down  to  the  forum  full  of  c 
resolution,  guarded  by  three  of  the  t 
the  whole  body  of  the  senate ;  and  as  • 
attempted  to  recommend  it,  he  as  oftei 
him,  and  loudly  remonstrated  against  i 
that  it  should  never  pass  in  his  year, 
they  soon  came  to  blows;  where  I 
roughly  handled,  his  fasces  broken,  ; 
thrown  upon  his  head;  his  three  tribun 
and  the  whole  puty  driven  out  of  tl 
Vatinius,  at  the  head  of  Csesar's  mob** 
tumult  was  over,  and  the  forum  clea 
adversaries,  Csesar  produced  Pompey 
into  the  rostra,  to  signify  their  opinion 
the  people ;  where  Pompey,  after  spet 
in  praise  of  it,  declared  in  the  concli 
any  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  oppose 
sword,  he  would  defend  it  with  his  shit 
applauded  what  Pompey  said,  and  wai 
the  acceptance  of  it ;  so  that  it  paasi 
spot  without  any  farther  contradictic 
was  in  the  country  during  this  contest 
of  it  with  great  indignation  in  a  letter 
and  wonders  at  Pompey's  policy,  ia 
Ciesar  in  an  act  so  odious,  of  aliens' 
revenues  of  the  republic ;  and  says,  < 


b  Comitiia  ouriatis. 

c  duod  Jua  eat  adoptionia,  Pontlfloea? 
adoptet,  qui  neque  prooreare  liberoe  jam 
potuerit,  sit  expertua.  Que  denique  oauaa 
tionia,  quae  ratio  generum  ac  di^itatis,  < 
qmeri  a  pcmtificum  ooUegio  aolet.  Quid  est 
adoptione  qucaitum  ?  Adoptat  annoa  viginl 
minor,  aenatorem.  Liberommna  cauaa? 
poteat.  Habet  uxorem  :  auao^it  etiam  li< 
omnia  notio  pontifloum  cum  adoptarere  csi 
—Pro  Domo,  adPontif.  13. 

^  Idenique  tu— nomine  C.  CsBsaria,  olemei 
optimi  viri,  aoolore  vero  atque  audacia  tu« 
foro.  curia,  templia,  looia  publicia  oronib 
inoluaum  domi  oontinercs.— In  Vatin.9;  Di< 
Huet  J.  Cks.  2U;  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

f  Dio,  ibid. 
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BrttUik  to  make  tbem  tmends  by  his  reots  on 
mmi  Ubuim,  tor  the  loss  of  those  which ^he 
lidtikai  from  diem  in  Campanim^  The  senate 
tti  all  tbe  magiBtrmtes  were  obliged,  by  a  special 
ihaiof  this  law,  to  take  an  oath  to  the  obaerrance 
rfil;  sUch  Cato  himself,  though  he  had  pnblicly 
Mad  that  he  would  never  do  it,  was  forced  at 
fatlimDow'. 

HdK  made  his  eomplaint  tiie  neit  day  in  the 
>  Mrii,  of  the  Tidence  offered  to  his  person ;  but 
I  iHhf  the  asKmbly  so  cold  and  intimidated,  that 
iMj  cared  to  enter  into  the  aflfair,  or  to  move 
|iqtkiBfihoQtit,heretiredtohishoQsein  despair, 
A  a  iwfaition  to  shot  himself  up  for  the  remain- 
liy  egk  moaths  of  the  year,  and  to  act  no  more 
^  psUic  bat  by  hb  edicts  ^  This  was  a  weak  step 
^a  Bifirtnte  aimed  with  sovereign  authority; 
tt  Ihoa^  it  hsd  one  effect,  which  he  proposed 
Ifit,  if  tvmng  the  odium  of  the  city  upon  his  col- 
pofBe,  yd  it  had  another  that  overbalanced  it,  of 
MwgthfBing  the  hands  and  raising  the  spirits  of 
peadfene  party,  by  leaving  the  field  wholly  clear 


ilii  Cnar's  view  in  the  agrarian  law  was  to 
mfjt  ths  populace,  so  he  took  the  opportunity, 
Wi^  the  senate  had  thrown  into  his  hands,  of 
PHs^  the  knights  too,  by  easing  them  of  the 
^inBtageoas  contract,  which  they  had  long  in 
bh  uiBniliiiK.  d  of,  and  remitting  a  third  part  of 
pat  they  had  stipulated  to  pay* ;  and  when  Cato 
10k  tffimi  it  with  his  usual  firmness,  he  ordered 
fall  kc  hmried  away  to  prison.  He  imagined, 
lit  CbCo  would  have  appealed  to  the  trilranes ; 
pi  NciBi  Urn  go  along  patiently,  without  speaking 
ftewi,  aad  r^eeting,  that  such  a  violence  would 
■Me  a  freeh  odium,  without  serving  any  pur- 
^  he  beared  one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose 
I  ideaie  him^  He  next  procured  a  special 
r  from  the  people,  for  the  ratification  of  all 
■fey*!  acts  in  Asia ;  and  in  the  struggle  about 
^ti  Ivriied  and  humbled  LucuUus,  who  was  the 
''eppoaer,  that  he  brought  him  to  ask  pardon 
bfaet*. 

Ke  arried  it  still  with  great  outward  respect 
'MihGcero;  and  gave  him  to  understand  again 
f  Mm,  that  he  depended  on  his  assistance  in 
wignriu  law :  but  Cicero  contrived  to  be  out 
'1^  way,  end  spent  the  months  of  April  and 
Mh  hb  vilk  near  Antiom,  where  he  had  placed 
W  gfaf  coUcction  of  books"  ;  amusing  himself 
L  ^^sa*  qiadan  Doetor  Jam  plane  quid  ooffitet,  ntecio.^ 

1^  «Kt?  Tcetigal  to  nobis  in  roonte  Antfllbaoo  con- 
Mae,  airf  Gsmpmi  abatoUsBe^IUd. 

^AgyaHero  die  in  senate oonqnestom,  noo  qoocniam 
'  taU  oouCcmatloDe  referre,  ant  oensere 
to  oam  oocfU  da^MratioaMm,  at  qoosd 
^aMnt.  doBO  abdfltas  nflia  allud  qoam  per  Adlota 

l'MB,ZSXTfiLtL 

rV  I«mh»,  Utartas  resistsnti  tantnm  oalomnlarnm 
■^ftij«ll,«tadfimaBltro  slbi  aooedsc«t.P-8aaCon. 
^*all. 

J^Mtit  fortittf  reristendom  asllegi  Agtaric,  te  quo 
*y*tartcstte,  ssd  plana  laodls:  aotqqtoaoendmn, 
^  **a«i  dWmfle,  alqae  Ira  tn  fiokmiimi,  ant  Antiom : 
****  m«viatem,  qood  a  me  ainnt  Ccaarem  aio 
^*^.  «l  naa  dabUst^Ad  Att  ii.  a 
^fatHbris— rtsiacfn,qoorqm  habeoAntU 
^"ftaa,  sat  Saatas  nuaiero.— Ibid.  9, 


with  his  studies  and  his  children,  or  as  he  says 
jocosely,  in  counting  the  waves.  He  was  pro- 
jecting however  a  system  of  geography,  at  the 
request  of  Atticus,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  it,  as  a 
subject  too  dry  and  jejune  to  admit  of  any  orna- 
ment" ;  and  being  desired  also  by  Atticus  to  send 
him  the  copies  of  two  orations  which  he  had 
lately  made,  his  answer  was,  that  he  had  torn  one 
of  them,  and  could  not  give  a  copy ;  and  did  not 
care  to  let  the  other  go  abroad,  for  the  praises 
which  it  bestowed  on  Pompey;  being  disposed 
rather  to  recant,  than  publish  them,  since  the 
adoption  of  Clodius^  He  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  too  splenetic  at  pltasent  to  compose  anything 
but  invectives ;  of  which  kind  he  was  now  drawing 
up  certain  anecdotes,  as  he  calls  them,  or  a  secret 
history  of  the  times,  to  be  shown  to  none  but 
Atticus,  in  the  style  of  Theopompus,  the  most 
satirical  of  all  writers:  for  all  his  pcAitics,  he  says, 
were  reduced  to  this  one  point,  of  hating  bad 
citixens,  and  pleasing  himself  with  writing  against 
them :  and  since  he  was  driven  from  the  hdm,  he 
had  nothing  to  wish,  bat  to  see  the  wreck  from  the 
shore ;  or,  as  Sophocles  says'. 

Under  the  shelter  of  a  good  waim  roof. 
With  mind  aerandy  calm  and  prone  to  sleep. 
Hear  the  load  storm  and  beattaig  rain  without. 

Clodius,  having  got  through  the  obstacle  of  his 
adoption,  began  without  loss  of  time  to  sue  for  the 
tribunate;  whilst  a  report  was  industriously  spread, 
which  amused  the  city  for  a  while,  of  a  breach 
between  him  and  Caesar.  He  declared  everywhere 
loudly,  that  his  chief  view  in  desiring  that  office 
was,  to  rescind  all  Ceesar's  acts ;  and  Caesar,  on 
his  part,  as  openly  disclaimed  any  share  in  his 
adoption,  and  denied  him  to  be  a  plebeian.  This 
was  eagerly  carried  to  Cicero  by  young  Curio,  who 
assured  him,  that  all  tiie  young  nobles  were  as 
much  incensed  against  their  proud  kings  as  he 
himself,  and  would  not  bear  them  much  longer  t 
and  that  Memmius  and  Metellos  Nepos  had  de- 
clared against  them  :  which  being  confirmed  slso 
by  Atticus's  letters,  gave  no  small  comfort  to 
Cicero ;  all  whose  hopes  of  any  good  depended,  he 
says,  upon  their  quarrelling'  among  themselves^. 

n  Etenim  yttrypcupucd,  qnm  oonstitaeram,  »wginttn 
opus  out,*— et  heroule  sunt  res  di£Rciles  ad  expUoandum  et 
6fU>9tSfis ;  nee  tarn  poasunt  ivOripoyoa^fTaBcu,  quam 
Tldebatur^Ad  Alt.  il.  8. 

o  Orationes  me  duas  poetolas,  qoarnm  alteram  non 
iniebat  mihi  scribera,  quia  abadderam ;  alteram,  no  lau- 
damn  earn,  qaem  n<m  amabam.— Ibid.  7* 

Ut  sdat  hio  noaCer  Hleroaolyroarloa,  tradnotor  ad  plo- 
bem,  quam  bonam  meia  putiaalmis  orationibua  gratiam 
retulerit ;  quarnm  expeota  divinam  iraXiyctfSfw.— Ibld.9. 

p  Itaque  Micicra,  que  tibl  uni  legaroas,  Theopompino 
genere,aatetiamaBperloremalto,pangentar.  Nequeidlod 
jam  qaioqoam  voXtrt^ofuu,  nisi  odi88eimproboa.^Ibid.  &, 

None  vero  com  oogar  ezire  de  navl,  non  atjectis  sed 
roceptls  gubemaoalis,  cupio  istornm  naufragia  ex  terra 
intoeri ;  cupio,  at  ait  tuus  amicus  Bophoclea. 

nib'  uwh  vriytf 

KPOS  &KO^iy  ^K^f  c^^  ^p^i* 

IbhL7. 

4  Selto  Carionem  adoleaoentesn  veniase  me  salatatum. 
Talde  a|us  sermo  de  Publio  cam  tois  Uteris  oongmebal. 
Ipsa  vero  mirandam  in  modom  regea  odiaae  superboa. 
Perwqoe  narrabat  Inownaam  eaae  Juvantatem,  nequo  fcm 
baopoaaa.— Ibid.8. 

Inonrrit  in  me  Roma  veniena  Oarto  meos— PobUoa,  in- 
quit,  tribnnatam  plebia  petit.  <lahi  aJa  ?  et  JnhnfciJaalwna 
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The  pretended  ground  of  thii  mptore,  as  it  is 
hinted  in  Cicero's  letters,  was  Clodios'  slighting 
an  offer,  which  the  triuniTirate  made  to  him,  of  an 
embassy  to  king  Tigranes ;  for  being  weary  of  Us 
insolence,  and  jealous  of  his  growing  power,  they 
had  contriTed  this  employment  as  an  honourable 
way  of  getting  rid  of  him :  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  republic,  Clodius  knew  his  own 
importance  too  well,  to  quit  his  views  at  home,  by 
an  offer  of  so  little  advantage  abroad;  and  was 
disg^ted,  that  Caesar  had  not  named  him  among 
the  twen^  commissioners  appointed  to  divide  the 
Campanian  lands ;  and  resolved  not  to  stir  from 
the  city  till  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  tri- 
bunate. Cicero  mentioning  this  affair  to  Atticus, 
says,  *'  I  am  much  delight^  with  what  you  write 
about  Clodius :  try  all  means  to  search  into  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  send  or  bring  me  word,  whatever 
yon  either  learn  or  suspect ;  and  especially,  what 
he  intends  to  do  about  the  embassy.  Before  I 
read  your  letter,  I  was  wishing,  that  he  would 
accept  it ;  not  for  the  sake  of  declining  a  battle  with 
htm,  for  I  am  in  wonderful  spirits  for  fighting ; 
but  I  imagined,  that  he  would  lose  by  it  all  the 
popularity  which  he  has  gained  by  going  over  to 
the  plebeians — ^What  then  did  you  mean  by  making 
yourself  a  plebeian  ?  Was  it  only  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Tigranes  ?  Do  not  the  kings  of  Annenia  use 
to  take  notice  of  patricians  ? — You  see  how  I  had 
been  preparing  myself  to  rally  the  embassy ;  which 
if  he  slights  after  all,  and  if  this,  as  you  say, 
disgusts  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  law,  we 
shall  have  rare  sport.  But  to  say  the  truth,  Publius 
has  been  treated  somewhat  rudely  by  them ;  since  | 
he,  who  was  lately  the  only  man  with  Cesar,  i 
cannot  now  find  a  place  among  the  twenty ;  and 
^  after  promising  one  embassy,  they  put  him  off 
with  another ;  and  while  they  bestow  the  rich  ones 
upon  ^  Drusus,  or  Vatinius,  reserve  this  barren  one 
for  him,  whose  tribunate  was  proposed  to  be  of 
such  use  to  them.  Warm  him,  I  beg  of  you,  on 
this  head,  as  much  as  you  can ;  all  our  hopes  of 
safety  are  placed  on  their  falling  out  among  them- 
selves, of  which,  as  I  understand  from  Curio,  some 
symptoms  begin  already  to  appear'."  But  all 
this  noise  of  a  quarrel  was  found  at  last  to  be 
a  mere  artifice,  as  the  event  quickly  showed :  or  if 
there  was  any  real  disg^t  among  them,  it  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than  to  give  the  better  colour  to 
a  report,  by  which  they  hoped  to  impose  upon 
Cicero,  and  draw  some  unwary  people  into  a  hasty 
declaration  of  themselves ;  and  above  all,  to  weaken 
the  obstruction  to  Clodins's  election  from  that 
quarter,  whence  it  was  chiefiy  to  be  apprehended. 
Cicero  returned  to  Rome  in  May,  aftor  an 
interview  with  Atticus,  who  went  abroad  at  the 
same  time  to  his  estate  in  Epirus :  he  resolved  to 
decline  all  public  business,  as  much  as  he  decently 
could,  and  to  give  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to 
the  bar,  and  to  the  defence  of  causes  ;  an  employ- 
ment always  popular,  which  made  many  friends, 
and  few  enemies,  so  that  he  was  s^  much  fre- 
quented at  home,  and  honourably  attended  abroad, 
and  maintained  his  dignity,  he  says,  not  meanly, 

qoidon  Ccnrifl,  et  nt  omnia,  Inqoit,  Ista  reacJndat.  (tuld 
Catar  t  inqnaou  Negat  se  qoioquam  de  illius  adoptione 
tnlisM.  Deiiidenium,Memmli,MetdllNepotisezpromp- 
rit  odiam.  Complexos  Juvcnam  dimki,  propanuis  ad 
•plilolas.— Ad  Atl.  U.  12. 
r  Ad  Att.  U.  7. 


considering  the  general  Oppression;  m 
considering  the  part  which  he  had  b 
Among  the  other  causes  which  he 
summer,  he  twice  defended  A.  Thera 
L.  Flaccus  ;  men  of  pnetorian  dignil 
both  acquitted.  The  speeches  for 
lost ;  but  that  for  Flaccus  remains, ; 
imperfect ;  in  which,  though  he  had 
dear  for  speaking  his  mind  too  freely, 
ral  bold  reflections  on  the  wretched 
jection  to  which  the  city  was  now  re< 
This  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  had  be 
Cicero's  consubhip,  and  received  t 
the  senate  for  his  z^  and  vigour  in 
Catiline's  accomplices  ;  but  was  noi 
P.  Lelius  of  rapine  axid  oppression  i 
of  Asia,  which  was  allotted  to  him  I 
torship.  The  defence  consists  chiel 
ing  the  dignity  of  the  criminal,  and  ii 
credit  of  Uie  Asiatic  witnesses.  Ci< 
"That  the  judges,  who  had  known 
integrity  of  Fli^us's  life  through  a  i 
employments,  were  themselves  the 
of  it,  and  could  not  want  to  learn  \ 
espedally  from  Grecians :  that  for  b 
always  been  particularly  addicted  t 
and  their  studies,  and  knew  man 
worthy  men  among  them  :  that  he 
to  have  learning,  tjbe  discipline  of  ; 
elegance  of  writing,  a  fluency  of  q>c 
acuteness  of  wit :  but  as  to  the  sand 
they  had  no  notion  of  it,  knew  n< 
force  and  the  eflScacy  of  it :  that  all 
in  giving  evidence  was,  not  how  to  ] 
to  express  what  they  said : — that  f 
peered  in  a  cause,  but  with  a  resoh 
nor  ever  considered  what  words  wen 
oath,  but  what  were  proper  to  do  mi 
it  for  the  last  disgrace,  to  be  baflled, 
outdone  in  swearing :  so  that  they  i 
best  and  worthiest  men  for  witnesses 
daring  and  loquacious  : — in  short,  t 
nation  looked  upon  an  oath  as  a  i 
placed  all  their  credit,  livelihood, 
the  success  of  an  impudent  lie : — ^ 
Roman  witnesses,  who  were  produce 
cus,  though  several  of  them  came 
and  willing  to  ruin  him,  yet  one 
observing,  with  what  caution  and 
delivered  what  they  had  to  say  ;  ao 
had  the  greatest  desire  to  hurt,  yet 
for  their  scruples  :— that  a  Roman 
testimony,  was  always  jealous  of  hi 
should  go  too  far ;  weighed  all  his  v 
afraid  to  let  anything  drop  from  h 
and  passionately  ;  or  to  say  a  syllal 
than  was  necessary*.'*     Tlien  afi 

■  Me  tneor,  at  oppreMls  omnibus*  non  d 
rebus  geetis,  parum  fortiter^-^d  Att.  iL 

*  Pro  Flaoco,  4.  5.  This  oharaoter  ol 
Roman  witneases  is  exactly  agreeable  U 
thoufh  himaelf  a  Oredan,  had  long  befoi 
those  who  managed  the  jmblio  moooy  ii 
they  gave  ever  so  many  bonds  and  mreti 
vionr,  could  not  be  induced  to  act  honi 
their  faith,  in  the  case  even  of  a  single 
in  Rome,  out  of  pure  rewenoe  to  the  aai 
they  were  never  known  to  violate  their  tn 
management  of  the  greateet  sums.  [Pol 
This  was  ootainly  true  of  the  old  lepubl 
make  great  allowance  for  the  language  o 
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lege,  bf  what  ictndaloiis  methods  this  accosation 
«tt  procured  against  Flaccas,  and  after  exposing 
ftenaitji^tliue  crimes  charged  npon  him,  toge- 
te  vith  the  profligate  characters  of  the  paiticolar 
;  he  declares,  **  that  the  true  and  genuine 
vere  all  on  Flaccus'  side,  with  public 
and  decrees  in  his  fkTour. — Here,  says 
Hfn  tee  the  Athenians,  whence  humanity,  leam- 
kft  n£pon^  the  firaits  of  the  earth,  the  rights  and 
Im  of  DaBkind,  are  thought  to  have  been  first 
I  ftfifaUd ;  for  die  possession  of  whose  city,  the 
jA  dianselTee  are  said  to  have  contended  on  the 
leepat  of  its  beauty ;  which  is  of  so  great  and- 
■Kj,  that  it  is  reported  to  have  brought  forth 
povn  dtisens,  and  the  same  spot  to  have  been 
fteir  parent,  their  nurse,  and  their  country ;  and 
if  »  great  aatfaority,   that  the  broken  and  shat- 
knd  fant  of  Greece  depends  now  singly  on  the 
•dit  of  this  dty. — Here  also  are  the  Locedemo- 
^      whose  tried  and  renowned  virtue  was  con- 
not  only  by  nature,  but  by  discipline ;  who 
of  tU  tbe  nations  upon  earth,  have  subsisted 
ibove  seven  hundred  years,  without  any  change 
tteir  hnrs  and  manners. — Nor  can  I  pass  over 
<kj  ci  Marseilles,  which  knew  Flaccus  when 
a  wUier,  and  afterwards  qiuestor;  the  gravity 
t  diseiplinet  I  think  preferable,  not  only  to 
bat  to  all  other  cities ;  which,  though  se- 
80  far  firom  the  coontry,  the  customs,  and 
hagaage  of  all  Grecians,  surrounded  by  the 
of  Gaulf  and  washed  by  the  waves  of  bar- 
is  so  wisely  governed  by  the  counsels  of  an 
icy,  that  it  is  easier  to  praise  their  oonstitu- 
fta,  thso  to  imitate  it"."   One  part  of  the  charge 
t  Flaecns  was,  for  prohibiting  the  Jews  to 
OBt  of  his  province  the  gold,  which   they 
tod  t»  ooDeet  annually  through  the  empire  for  the 
1^  of  Jerusaleiy ;  all  which  he  seized  and  re- 
ts the  treasury  at  Rome.   The  charge  itself 
to  imply,  that  the  Jews  made  no  mean  figure 
t^  tiaie  in  the  empire ;   and  Cicero's  answer, 
ingh  it  betrays  a  great  contempt  of  their  reli- 
ha,  tfaroagh  his  ignorance  of  it,  yet  shows,  that 
l*r  saabers  and  credit  were  very  considerable 
IB  Rome.      The  trial  was  held  near  the  Aure- 
rtepg,  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the  populace, 
liptrtiailariy  for  the  Jews,  who  used  it  probably 
\t  kiad  of  exchange,  or  general  rendezvous  of 
^■rcBaatiymen :  Cicero  therefore  proceeds  to  say, 
It  VK  for  this  reason,  Lcelius,  and  for  the  sake 
I  ftii  crime,  that  you  have  chosen  this  place  and 
Ithis  crowd  for  the  trial :  you  know  what  a  nu- 
bmd  the  Jews  are ;  what  concord  among 
vet;  what  a  bustle  they  make  in  our  assem- 
-I  «21  speak  softly,  that  the  judges  only  may 
■e;  for  there  are  people  ready  to  incite  them 
lit  me  and  against  every  honest  man ;  and  I 
Bdt  willii^ly  lend  any  help  to  that  design — 
oar  goU  ttoi  is  annually  carried  out  of  Italy, 
^  the  provinces,  in  the  name  of  the  Jews,  to 
■dcm,  Flaccus,  by  a  public  edict,  prohibited 
<s?0|rtatum  of  it  firom  Asia :  and  where  is  there 
■If  jadges,  who  does  not  truly  applaud  this 
'^    Hie  soiate,  on  several  different  occasions, 
BSR  sevcrdy  in  my  consulship,  condemned 
*  vpoftation  of  gold.     To  withstand  this  barba- 
S*y>gitition  wa»  a  piece  therefore  of  laudable 

^^^^BBToappIjfQf  Uw  same  Integrity  and  regard  to 
■■^Id  the  chuaetar  of  his  own  times. 
'r^Plieeo.11 


discipline  ;  and,  ont  of  regard  to  the  republic,  to 
contemn  the  multitude  of  Jews^  who  are  so  tumul- 
tuous in  all  our  assemblies,  an  act  of  the  greatest 
gravity :  but  Pompey,  it  seems,  when  he  took 
Jerusalem,  meddlea  with  nothing  in  that  temple  : 
in  which,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  he  acted 
prudently,  that  in  so  suspicions  and  ill-tongued  a 
people,  he  would  not  give  any  handle  for  calumny; 
for  I  can  never  believe,  that  it  was  the  religion  of 
Jews  and  enemies,  which  hindered  this  excellent 
general,  but  his  own  modesty.'*  Then  after  show- 
ing, that  "  Flaccus  had  not  embezzled  or  seized 
the  gold  to  his  own  use,  but  transmitted  it  to  the 
public  treasury,"  he  observes,  that  it  was  not  there- 
fore for  the  sake  of  the  crime,  but  to  raise  an  envy, 
that  this  fact  was  mentioned  ;  and  that  the  accuser's 
speech  was  turned  from  the  judges,  and  addressed 
to  the  circle  around  them  :  "Every  city,"  says  he, 
**  Lselius,  has  its  religion  ;  we  have  ours  :  white 
Jerusalem  flourished,  and  Judea  was  at  peace  with 
us,  yet  their  religious  rites  were  held  inconsistent 
with  the  splendour  of  this  empire,  the  gravity  of 
the  Roman  name,  and  the  institutions  of  our  ances- 
tors :  but  much  more  ought  they  to  beheld  so  now  ; 
since  they  have  tet  us  see,  by  taking  arms,  what 
opinion  they  have  of  us ;  and  by  their  being  con- 
quered, how  dear  they  are  to  the  gods\"  He  pro- 
ceeds in  the  last  place  to  show,  what  he  had 
initimated  in  the  beginning,  '*  that  the  real  aim  of 
this  trial  was  to  sacrifice  those,  who  had  signalized 
themselves  against  Catiline,  to  the  malice  and 
revenge  of  the  seditious  : "  and  puts  the  judges  in 
mind,  that  *'  the  fate  of  the  city,  and  the  safety  of 
all  honest  men,  now  rested  on  their  shoulders : 
that  they  saw  in  what  an  unsettled  state  things 
were,  and  what  a  turn  their  affairs  had  taken  :  that 
among  many  other  acts,  which  certain  men  had  done, 
they  were  now  contriving,  that  by  the  votes  and 
decisions  of  the  judges  every  honest  man  might  be 
undone ;  that  thesejodges  indeed  had  given  many  lau- 
dable judgments  in  favour  of  the  republic ;  many, 
against  tihe  wickedness  of  the  conspirators :  yet 
some  people  thought  the  republic  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently changed,  till  the  best  citizens  were  involved 
in  the  same  punishment  with  the  worst.  C. 
Antonius,"  says  he, "  is  already  oppressed ;  let  it  be 
so  :  he  had  a  peculiar  infamy  upon  him :  yet  even 
he,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  would  not  have 
been  condemned  by  you  :  upon  whose  condemna- 
tion a  sepulchre  was  dressed  up  to  Catiline,  and 
celebrated  with  a  feast  and  concourse  of  our  auda- 
cious and  domestic  enemies,  and  funeral  rites 
performed  to  him :  now  the  death  of  Lentulus  is  to 
be  revenged  on  Flaccus ;  and  what  more  agreeable 
sacrifice  can  you  offer  to  him,  than  by  Flaccus's 
blood  to  satiate  his  detestable  hatred  of  us  all  ?  Let 
us  then  appease  the  manes  of  Lentulus  ;  pay  the 
last  honours  to  Cethegus ;  recall  the  banished ;  nay, 
let  me  also  be  punished  for  the  excess  of  my  love 
to  my  country  :  I  am  already  named  and  marked 
out  for  a  trial ;  have  crimes  forged ;  dangers  pre- 
pared for  me ;  which  if  they  had  attempt^  by  any 
other  method ;  or  if,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
they  had  stirred  up  the  unwary  multitude  agamst 
me,  I  could  better  have  borne  it ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
endured,  that  they  should  think  to  drive  out  of  the 
city  the  authors,  the  leaders,  the  champions  of  our 
common  safety ;    by  the  help  of  senators  and 


▼  Pro  Flacco,  S8. 
G  1 
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knights,  who,  with  one  mind  and  consent,  assisted 
so  greatly  in  the  same  cause.  They  know  the  mind 
and  inclination  of  the  Roman  people :  the  people 
themsekes  take  all  possible  occasions  of  declaring 
it :  there  is  no  variety  in  their  sentiments,  or  their 
language.  If  any  one  therefore  call  me  thither,  I 
come  :  I  do  not  .only  not  refuse,  but  require,  the 
Roman  people  for  my  judge :  let  force  only  be 
excluded ;  let  swords  and  stones  be  remoTcd  ;  let 
mercenaries  be  quiet ;  let  sUtcs  be  silent ;  and 
when  I  oome  to  be  heard  for  myself,  there  will  not 
be  a  man  so  unjust,  if  he  be  free  and  a  dtixen,  who 
will  not  be  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  vote  me 
rewards  rather  than  punishment'."  He  concludes, 
by  applying  himself,  as  usual,  to  more  the  pity 
and  clemency  of  the  bench  towards  the  person  of 
the  criminal,  by  all  the  topics  proper  to  excite  com- 
passion :  '*  the  merit  of  his  former  senrices ;  the 
lustre  of  his  funily ;  the  tears  of  his  children ;  the 
discouragement  of  die  honest ;  and  the  hurt  which 
the  republic  would  suffer  in  being  deprived,  at  such 
a  time,  of  such  a  dtixen." 

Q.  Cicero,  who  succeeded  Flaecus  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Asia,  was  now  entering  into  the  third 
year  of  his  government,  when  Cicero  sent  him  a 
most  admirable  letter  of  advice  about  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  province;  fraught  with  such 
excellent  precepts  of  moderation,  humanity,  jus- 
tice, and  laying  dovn  rules  of  governing,  so  truly 
calculated  for  tiie  good  of  mankind,  that  it  deserves 
a  place  in  the  closets  of  all  who  govern  ;  and  es- 
pecially of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  foreign  provinces  ;  who  by  their  distance 
from  any  immediate  control,  are  often  tempted,  by 
the  insolence  of  power,  to  acts  of  great  oppression. 

The  triumvirate  was  now  dreaded  and  detested 
by  all  ranks  of  men  :  and  Pompey,  as  the  first  of 
the  league,  had  the  first  share  of  the  public  hatred : 
"so  that  these  affecters  of  popularihr,'*  savs  Cicero, 
"  have  taught  even  modest  men  tohiss^.  Bibulus 
was  continually  teasing  them  bv  his  edicts;  in 
which  he  inveighed  and  protested  against  all  their 
acts.  These  ^cts  were  greedily  recdved  by  the 
dty ;  all  people  got  copies  of  them ;  and  where- 
ever  they  were  fixed  up  in  the  streets,  it  was  scarce 
possible  to  pass  fbr  the  crowds  which  were  reading 
them^.  Bibulus  was  extolled  to  the  skies ; "  though  I 
know  not  why,"  says  Cicero,  *'  unless,  like  another 
Fabius,  he  is  thought  to  save  the  state  by  doing 
nothing :  for  what  \b  all  his  greatness  of  mind,  but 
a  mere  testimony  of  his  sentiments,  without  any 
service  to  the  republic*?  "  His  edicts  however  pro- 
voked Cesar  so  far,  that  he  attempted  to  excite  the 
.  mob  to  storm  his  house,  and  drag  him  out  by  force : 
and  Yatinius  actually  made  an  assault  upon  it, 

*  Pro  Flaooo,  38. 

7  Qui  fremitus  homlnnm  ?  qui  irati  anfani  ?  quanto  in 
odlo  noster  amicus  Magnus?— Ad  Att.  iL  13. 

Sdto  nihil  unquam  fniaM  tam  inftune«  tarn  torpe*  tam 
peneqaeomnibna  gcneribnsb  ordlnitnia^  ctatibos  offensom. 
qnam  hone  statom,  qui  nunc  «■! :  magtsmahcroule  qnam 
veUflmynonmodoquampntanm.  IVpularaeirtiiametiam 
modMtos  homines  sibilare  doonemnt— Ibid.  19. 

*  Itaqne  archHochla  in  ilium  ediota  BiboU  populo  ita 
sunt  Jncunda.  ut  eum  locnm,  ubi  proponuntur,  pr«  multi- 
tudine  eorum  qui  legnnt,trandre  nequeunt.— Ad  Att.  iL  21. 

*  BIbnIus  in  Cttlo  ett ;  necquare.  ado.  Bed  ita  laodatnr, 
qua<i,  onua  homo  nobis  ounotando  reatitait  rem.— Ibid.  19. 

Blbnli  antem  lata  magnitndo  anfani  in  oomitiormn  dilft- 
tione,  qald  habet,  nisi  ipaius  Judiciom  sine  ull»  ooneotione 
raipnbUoc— Ibid.  15. 


though  without  success^.  But  while  a 
disliked,  lamented,  and  talked  loudly  m\ 
proceedings ;  and  above  all,  yoongCoru 
of  the  young  nobility ;  '*  yet  we  seek  n 
says  "  Cicero,  through  a  perraadon,  tj 
no  resisting,  but  to  our  destmctioii'. 

The  inclinations  of  the  people '  v 
chiefly,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  theatres 
shows ;  where,  when  Cesar  entered, 
cdved  only  with  a  dead  ap]danae ;  but  * 
Curio,  who  followed  him,  appeared,  bev 
as  Pompey  used  to  be  in  the  height  of 
And  in  the  ApolUnarian  plays,  Diphila 
gedian,  happening  to  have  some  pass; 
part  which  were  thought  to  hit  the  o 
rompey,  he  was  forced  to  repeat  them 
times: 

Thou  by  our  minrles  art  great 

The  time  win  oome  when  thou  wot  wretd 

If  ndther  Uw  nor  custom  can  mtCnSn  theb 

at  each  of  which  sentences,  the  whole  th 
sudi  a  roaring  and  clapping,  that  they  cc 
be  quieted'.  Pompey  was  greatly  sboc 
himself  fallen  so  low  in  the  esteem  of  tl 
had  hitherto  lived  in  the  midst  of  gloi 
stranger  to  disgrace,  whidi  made  him 
impatient  under  so  mortifying  a  change  ; 
scarce  refrain  from  tears,"  says  Cicerc 
what  an  abject,  palby  figure,  he  made  in 
where  he  never  used  to  appear  but  witb 
applause  and  admiration;  meanly  harangv 
the  edicts  of  Bibulus,  uid  displeasing  n 
audience,  but  himself:  a  q>ectade  aj 
none  so  much  as  to  Crassns  ;  to  see  hii 
low  from  such  a  height : — and  as  ApeU 
togenes  would  have  been  grieved  to  a 
their  capital  pieces  besmeared  with  dirt 
a  real  grief  to  me,  to  see  the  man,  w 
painted  with  all  the  colours  of  my  art, 
a  sudden  so  deformed :  for  though  n 
think,  since  the  affair  of  Clodius,  that  ] 
reason  to  be  his  friend ;  yet  my  love  f< 
so  great,  that  no  injury  could  efface  it*. ' 
Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to 


i»  Putarat  Caaar  oratione  ana  poaae  impelli 
ut  iret  ad  Bibnlum ;  mnlta  com  oeditiooiMi 
vooem  ezprimere  non  potuit^— Ad  Att.  ii.  SI. 

Qui  oonsnlom  morti  ott^eoeris,  indusom 
eztrahere  ex  snis  teotis  oooatoa  aia.— In  Vatin. 

e  Nunc  qoidem  noToquodam  nuvbo  otvltaa : 
cum  omnea  ea,  quae  sunt  acta,  Improbent,  qui 
leant,  varietaa  in  re  nulla  ait,  f^wrteque  loquai 
olaregemant;  tamenmedloina  nulla  afliBEatar» 
reaiati  aine  interneciooe  poaaearhitnunnr.— Ad 

<*  Diphilua  tragoedus  in  noatrum  Pompeium 
inveotuaest:  Nottrami9€riatuetw%0ffnut,mSl 
estdioare.  Tandem  virtuiemiHmmwemiet  tamp 
titer  geme$»  totina  theatri  damore  dixit,  item* 
Nam  et  ^uamodi  sunt  it  venna,  nt  in  tempui 
Pompeii  eoripti  esse  videantor.  £f  neque  U 
moreecogw^,  et  cvtna  magno  com  fremitu 
dioU  aunt.— Ibid.  19. 

Valerina  Maximna,  who  tells  the  same  story 
Dipkilue,  in  pronouneimg  thcee  eetUeneee,  stret* 
hands  Umarde  Pompep,  to  point  him  outtotk 
But  it  appeara  from  Cioero*a  aoooont  of  it  in  tt 
Atticna,  that  Pompey  waa  then  at  Gi^raa;  wfai 
aent  an  exproaa  to  him  in  all  haate  to  aequainl 
wliat  had  passed,  and  to  call  him  probaldjto  R 
Blax.  VL2. 

•  Ut  Ule  turn  humflis,  ut  dwnispii  erst:  at 
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fift  of  that  fruit  which  be  expected  finom  their 
.  mat:  heforeaw,  from  the  first,  that  the  odium 
I  if  it  vobM  iUI  npOD  Pompey  ;  the  benefit  accrue 
I  ttUmelf :  till  Pompef ,  gradually  stnidng  under 
I  fc  eoijr  tad  hifflsdf  insensibly  rising  by  the 
I  Mcrof  U,  they  might  come  at  last  to  act  upon  a 
jBd:  or,  as  Flonis  states  the  sereral  views  of  the 
I  §m,  Qtmt  wanted  to  acquire ;  Crassus  to  in- 
I  mm;  Poopey  to  preserve  his  dignity'.  So  that 
JtafSf  in  reality  was  but  the  dupe  of  the  other 
^:  vhereaiif  he  had  united  himself  with  Cicero, 
||itliwigb  him  with  the  senate;  whither  his  own 
'  ^biieoaiitry's  interest  called  him,  and  where, 
the  (fifereat  talents  of  the  men,  there  could 
been  no  cootrsst  of  glory  or  power ;  he  must 
pRKTved  through  life,  what  his  utmost  ambi- 
Hoed  to  aim  at,  the  character  not  only  of 
intf  bat  of  the  best  citizen  in  Rome  :  but  by 
liilUaiMe  with  Coesar,  he  lent  his  authority  to 
m  ma^  np  a  rival,  who  gained  upon  him  daily 
■  m£tf  and  grew  too  strong  for  him  at  last  in 
letcr.  The  people's  disaffection  began  to  open 
h^  tad  make  him  sensible  of  his  error ;  which 
llfanUj  owned  to  Cicero,  and  seemed  desirous 
i  nkrif  mto  measures  with  him  to  retrieve  it^ 
knrUBself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  where 
^roend  was  ruinous,  to  retreat  ignominious :  the 
Mvere  become  his  enemies,  and  the  factions 
li  BCfcr  been  his  friends  :  but  Uiough  it  was  easy 
Ik  Us  aiitake,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  remedy. 
wopttaMd  the  only  one  which  could  be  effec- 
W.  IB  isuBediate  breach  with  Ciesar;  and  used 
iapBesti  to  bring  him  to  it ;  but  Caesar  was 
^  meeadnl,  and  drew  Pompey  quite  away 
nhiB';  and  baring  got  possession,  entangled 
hm&ft,  that  he  could  never  disengage  himself 
■itvailpoUte. 
Battognre  a  tarn  to  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
kv  to  draw  their  attention  at  least  another  way, 
■V  coitriTed  to  amuse  the  city  with  the  discou 
^!^  a  new  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Pompey. 
™si  who  m  Catiline's  afiair  had  impeached 
mm,  aad  smarted  severely  for  it,  was  now  in- 
fcKtd  how  to  make  amends  for  that  step,  by 
^^nag  a  plot  upon  the  opposite  party ;  particu- 
Pyayonag  Curio,  the  briskest  opposer  of  the 
winte.  For  this  purpose,  he  insinuated  him- 
W  bIs  Curio's  acquaintance,  and  when  he  was 
jl^^^^ni^y  opened  to  him  a  resolution,  which 


■•WBBiiolninqiiiaderutt,diiI»lioebat.  Oq>ectaoulum 
^  t^^wo  JttcaBdnm,  &c.--QiiaDqiiam  nouo  putabat 
NteQofliimin  myiUiMn  mj^nn  amlcom  eandebere: 
^"  tMtwfott  amor,  at  exhaoiiri  nulla  poaaet  injuria. 

JOawirimadmtetiaiaa— tBvMlaoommunispotcptto  in 
^nla^  «QaannataramTtresmiaa.--YdL  Fat  U.  44. 
*y>ttarCwMedlgnitatqn  oompaxare,  Craaaoaogere, 
■^letfiMre,  oapiciitibaa,  omniboaque  pariter  poten- 
rapUhtdetaradaBda  repuUtoa  &eile  oonvenit^Flor. 

^^  ^aod  i^cOa  aantisfl,  t«det  Ipaom  Pompeiam,  vehe- 
■gS«p— tot,  fte^Ad  Att.  IL  83. 
^^H^lv  fflod  «•  flcin  volo,  Sampatoeranam,  noa- 
^  iaiam.  vcharaaoter  aoi  atatoa  p<niitere,  reatitui- 
^*  «ai  loeom  aopaxw,  ex  quo  deddit*  doloremque 


^■^uieBohia,  et  miritHnam  Jnterdum  aperteqiufr- 
^^Wacppnmim  fmroiire  nnllam^-Ibid.  83. 
.^M,  BOvlo,  prawtantiwaimo  cfTO,  anunilo,  nihil 
F^U,  faaotum  Ucon,  nitique  potoi,  quia  Pom- 
^^kf^utsoQiiJiinetkme  avooareic.  In  quo  Cesar 
^^te:  ipse  oDim  PiMopeium  a  mea  familiaritate 
"  iilQ. 


he  pretended  to  have  taken,  of  killing  Pompey,  in 
expectation  of  drawing  some  approbation  of  it  from 
him :  but  Curio  carried  the  story  to  his  father, 
who  gave  immediate  information  of  it  to  Pompey, 
and  so  the  matter,  being  made  public,  was  brought 
before  the  senate.  This  was  a  disappointment  to 
Vettius,  who  had  laid  his  measures  so,  that  "  he 
himself  should  have  been  seised  in  the  forum  with 
a  poniard,  and  his  slaves  taken  also  with  pon- 
iards ;  and  upon  his  examination,  was  to  have  made 
the  first  discovery  if  Curio  had  not  prevented  him. 
But  being  now  examined  before  the  senate,  he 
denied  at  first  his  having  any  such  discourse  with 
Curio ;  but  presently  recanted,  and  offered  to  dis- 
cover what  he  knew,  upon  promise  of  pardon, 
which  was  readily  granted :  he  then  told  them, 
that  there  was  a  plot  formed  by  many  of  the  young 
nobility,  of  whidi  Curio  was  the  head :  that  Paul- 
lus  was  engaged  in  it  from  the  first,  with  Brutus 
also  and  Lentulus,  the  son  of  the  flameuy  with  the 
privity  of  his  father :  that  Septimius,  the  secretary 
of  Bibulus,  had  brought  him  a  dagger  from  Bibu- 
lus  himself. — ^This  was  thought  ridiculous,  that 
Vettius  should  not  be  able  to  procure  a  dagger, 
unless  the  consul  had  given  him  one. — Young 
Curio  was  called  in  to  answer  to  Vettius's  infor- 
mation, who  soon  confounded  him,  and  showed 
his  narrative  to  be  inconsistent  and  impossible : 
for  he  had  deposed,  that  the  young  nobles  had 
agreed  to  attack  Pompey  in  the  forum  on  the  day 
when  Gabinius  gave  bis  show  of  gladiators,  and 
that  Paulina  was  to  be  the  leader  in  the  attack ;  but 
it  appeared,  that  Paullus  was  in  Macedonia  at  that 
very  time. — ^The  senate  therefore  ordered  Vettius  to 
be  clapped  into  irons,  and  that  if  any  man  rd^sed 
him,  he  should  be  deemed  a  public  enemy." 

Caesar,  however,  unwilling  to  let  the  matter  drop 
so  easily,  brought  him  out  again  the  next  day,  and 
produced  him  to  the  people  in  the  rostra ;  and  in 
that  place,  where  Bibulus,  though  consul,  durst 
not  venture  to  show  himself,  exhibited  this  wretch, 
as  his  puppet,  to  utter  whatever  he  should  think  fit 
to  inspire.  Vettiua  impeached  several  here,  whom 
he  had  not  named  before  in  the  senate ;  particularly 
LucuUus  and  Domitius :  he  did  not  name  Cicero, 
but  said,  that  a  certain  senator  of  great  eloquence, 
and  consular  rank,  and  a  neighbour  of  the  consul, 
had  told  him,  that  the  times  wanted  another  Brutus 
or  Ahala.  When  he  had  done,  and  was  going 
down,  being  called  back  again  and  whispered  by 
Vatinius,  and  then  asked  aloud,  whether  he  could 
recollect  nothing  more,  he  farther  declared,  that 
Piso,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  and  M.  Laterensis,  were 
also  privy  to  the  design^  But  it  happened  in  this, 
as  it  commonly  does  in  all  plots  of  the  same  kind, 
that  the  too  great  eagerness  of  the  managers 
destroyed  its  effect :  for,  by  the  extravagance  to 
which  it  was  poshed,  it  confuted  itself;  and  was 
entertained  witii  so  general  a  contempt  by  all  orders, 
that  Caesar  was  gkd  to  get  rid  of  it,  by  strangling 
or  poisoning  Vettius  privately  in  prison,  and  giving 
it  out,  that  it  was  done  by  the  conspirators  ^ 

The  senate  had  still  one  expedient  in  reserve  for 
mortifying  Caesar,  by  throwing  some  contemptible 

k  Ad  Att.  iL84;I]iYatin.  11 ;  Sueton.  J.  Ceo.  80. 

1  Fregeriaoe  in  caroere  oenrioes  ipd  illi  Yettlo,  ne  quod 
indidum  cormpti  Jadidi  eztaret  ?— In  VattU.  1 1 . 

Ccaar— de^penuu  tiun  pnedpitia  oomtllli  eventum,  fn- 
teroepiaae  veneno  indicctn  creditur.-- Sueton.  J«  Cca.  20; 
Plutarch.  In  Lucull. 
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prorince  upon  him  at  the  ezpiration  of  his  consul- 
ship ;  as  the  care  of  the  woods  or  the  roads ;  or 
what  should  give  him  at  least  no  power  to  molest 
them".  The  distribution  of  the  provinces  was, 
by  ancient  usage  and  express  law,  their  undoubted 
prerogative ;  which  had  never  been  invaded  or 
attempted  by  the  people** ;  so  that  this  piece  of 
revenge,  or  rather  self-defence,  seemed  to  be  clearly 
in  their  power ;  but  Cssar,  who  valued  no  law  or 
custom  which  did  not  serve  his  purposes^  vrithout 
any  regard  to  the  senate,  applied  himself  to  his 
better  friends,  the  people ;  and  by  his  agent  Tati- 
nius  procured  from  them,  by  a  new  and  extraordi- 
nary law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  the 
addition  of  lUyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  power  of  the  senate, 
and  a  direct  infringement  of  the  old  constitution ; 
as  it  transfeired  to  the  people  a  right  which  they 
had  never  exercised  or  pretended  to  before  <^.  It 
convinced  the  senate,  however,  that  all  opposition 
vras  vain ;  so  that  when  Caesar  soon  after  declared 
a  desire  to  have  the  Transalpine  Gaul  added  to  his 
other  provinces,  they  decreed  it  to  him  readily 
themscdves ;  to  prevent  his  recurring  a  second  time 
to  the  people,  and  establishing  a  precedent,  so 
httl  to  their  authorityp. 

Clodius  began  now  to  threaten  Cicero  vrith  all 
the  terrors  of  his  tribunate ;  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  any  opposition :  and  in  proportion  as  the 
danger  approached,  Cicero's  apprehensions  were 
every  day  more  and  more  'alarmed.  The  absence 
of  his  friend  Atticus,  who  was  lately  gone  to  Epirus, 
was  an  additional  mortification  to  him :  for  Atticus, 
having  a  great  familiarity  with  all  the  Clodian 
£smily,  might  have  been  of  service,  either  in  dis- 
suading Clodius  from  any  attempt,  or  in  fishing 
out  of  him  at  least  what  he  really  intended.  Cicero 
pressed  him  therefore,  in  every  letter,  to  come  back 
again  to  Rome:  **  If  you  love  me,  (says  he,)  as 
much  as  I  am  persuaded  you  do,  hold  yourself 
ready  to  run  hither  as  soon  as  I  call :  though  I  am 
doing  and  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  save 
you  that  trouble  <i. — ^My  wishes  and  my  affairs 
require  you:  I  shall  want  neither  counsel,  nor 
courage,  nor  forces,  if  I  see  you  here  at  the  time. 
I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Varro  :  Pompey 
talks  divinely'. — How  much  do  I  wish  that  you 
had  staid  at  Rome  1  as  you  surely  would  have  done, 
if  you  had  imagined  how  things  would  happen : 

n  Randem  ob  causam  open  optimatibua  date  est,  ut 
provincitt  futuris  oonsuUbtu  minimi  negoUi,  id  est,  sylra 
callesque,  decernerentar.>-Siieton.  J.  Oca.  19. 

n  Tu  prorinoias  oonsulares,  quae  C.  Qracchos,  qui  mma 
maadme  popularls  fuit,  non  modo  non  abstnlit  ab  seoatu : 
sad  etiam  atneoesseeaiet,  quotannisooastitaiperaenatam 
decrete  lege  sanzic^— Pro  Domo,  9. 

o  Eripueraa  seoatui  provlnoic  deoemeodc  potesteteni ; 
Imperatorls  deligendi  Jadiclom ;  crarii  dispenaatlonem  ; 
qtue  nunqoam  aibi  populus  Romanus  appetivit,  qui  nun- 
qoam  hara  a  sununl  oonsiUl  gubematione  aoferre  conatus 
est^In  Yatin.  15. 

P  Initio  quidom  Oalliam  Oisalpinam,  adjeoto  Dlyrioo, 
lege  Vatinia  acoepit :  mox  per  senatum  Comatam  quoque : 
veritia  Fatribua,  ne  si  Ipai  negnascnt,  populna«t  banc  daret. 
-^ueton.  J.  Caea.  2S. 

%  Tu,  ai  mo  amaa  tantum,  quantum  profeoto  amas,  expe- 
ditus  faoito  ut  aia;  ai  inclamaro,  ut  aocurraa.  8ed  do 
operam,  et  dabo,  ne  ait  neoesee.— Ad  Att  iL  SO. 

'  Te  oum  ego  deaidero,  turn  etiam  rea  ad  tempua  illud 
Tooat  Plurimum  conailll,  animi,  pneaidii  denique  milii, 
li  te  ad  tempua  videro,  acceaserit.  Varro  mihi  aatiafodt, 
FoDpeius  loquitur  dlvinittts.N-Ibid.  91. 


we  should  easily  have  managed  Qodim 
at  least  for  certain  what  he  meant  to  do 
sent  he  flies  about;  raves;  knows  nc 
would  be  at ;  threatens  many ;  and  wi 
measures  perhaps  at  last  from  chance, 
reflects,  in  what  a  general  odium  the  ada 
of  our  affairs  now  is,  he  seems  disposed 
attacks  upon  the  authors  of  it :  but  wfa 
siders  their  power,  and  their  armies,  he 
upon  me ;  and  threatens  me  both  with  vi 
a  triaL — Many  things  may  be  transact 
friend  Varro,  which,  when  urged  als 
would  have  the  greater  weight ;  many  t 
be  drawn  from  Clodius  himself;  many 
whichcannotbe  concealed  from  yon ;  but 
to  run  into  particulars,  when  1  want  ; 
things — ^the  whole  depends  on  your  coi 
he  enters  into  his  magistracy*.  Wherel 
finds  you  asleep,  awske  yoursdf ;  if  sta 
come  away ;  if  coming,  run ;  if  running, 
credible,  what  astress  I  lay  on  yonrconn 
dence ;  but  above  all,  on  your  love  and  fid 
Caesar's  whole  aim  in  this  affair  was 
Cicero's  spirit,  and  distress  him  so  hi, 
him  to  a  dependence  upon  him :  for 
while  he  was  privately  encouraging  Clo< 
sue  him,  he  was  proposing  expedients  U 
his  security :  he  offered  to  put  him  inl 
mission,  for  distributing  the  lands  of 
with  which  twenty  of  the  principal  se 
chaiged :  but  as  it  was  an  invitation  oi 
place  of  one  deceased,  and  not  an  orij 
nation,  Cicero  did  not  think  it  for  hi 
accept  it ;  nor  cared  on  any  account  to 
in  an  affair  so  odious" ;  he  then  offered, 
obliging  manner,  to  make  him  one  of  hia 
in  Gaul,  and  pressed  it  earnestly  upon 
was  both  a  sure  and  honourable  way  i 
the  danger,  and  what  he  might  have  i 
so  far  only  as  it  served  his  purpose,  will 
rassing  himself  vrith  the  duty  of  it' : 
after  some  hesitation,  declined  this  als 
unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  s 
man,  and  much  more  to  Caesar ;  being 
possible,  to  defend  himself  by  his  own  i 
he  could  easily  have  done,  if  the  trium^ 
not  have  acted  against  him.  But  this 
exasperated  Caesar,  that  he  resolved  j 
to  assist  Clodius,  with  all  his  power, 
him ;  and  in  excuse  for  it  afterwards,  ui 
the  whole  blame  on  Cicero  himself,  for 
obstinately  all  the  friendly  offers  which 
him  7,  Pompey  all  this  while,  to  prevei 
ing  himself  perhaps  into  Caesar's  handf 
him  the  strongest  assurances,  confim 


•  Ad  Att  iL  22. 

>  Quamotffem,  ai  d<ninia,  ezpergisoere  ; 
dere;  ai ingrederfa,  curre ;  ai  otirria,  advola. 
eat,  qiiantum  ego  in  conailiia  et  prudentia  tua 
imnm  eat,  quantum  inamore  etfldeponam^ 

«  Coaoonio  nu>rtuo,  aum  in  ejna  locnm  inr 
▼ocari  in  locum  mortuL  Nihil  me  turpiua  a 
fuiaaet:  nequevero  ad  istam  ipaam^^A< 
alieniua.  Sunt  enim  1111  apud  bonoa  invidiot 

'  A  Gcaareraldeliberaliterinritor  In  le^ 
aibi  ut  aim  legatua.  Hia  et  munitior  est,  et 
quo  minua  adaim,  cum  velim.— Ibid.  18. 

Ca»ar  me  aibi  vult  eaae  logatum.  Honesi 
natio  periouli  Sed  ego  boo  nuno  ropudia  i 
Pugnare  malo :  nihil  tamen  oerti.— Ibid.  19l 

T  Ac  aolet,  cum  ae  purgiU,  in  me  conferr 
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mi  fowi^  tkat  there  was  no  danger ;  and  that  he 
wM  mumer  be  kiDed  htmielf ,  than  soflfer  him  to 
lehst ;  that  both  Qodras  and  his  brother  Appius 
WnloiBlj  promlaed  to  act  nothing  against  him, 
Wt  t»  be  wfaoUj  at  his  disposal ;  and  if  they  did 
irtfcKf  their  word,  that  he  would  let  all  tiie  world 
wMt  bv  mdi  he  preferred  Cicero's  friendship  to 
dl  \k  ether  engagements.  In  Cicero's  account  of 
Mi  t»  Attioifl,  *'  Varro,  (eays  he,)  gives  me  fall 
iMctioB.   fVimpey  loves  me,  and  treats  me  with 

rkiadness.  Do  you  believe  him  ?  you'll  say. 
1^.  He  eoovinces  me,  that  he  is  in  earnest. 
«»Tct  sinoe  all  men  of  affairs,  in  their  historical 
liftiViijsi,  aad  eren  poets  too  in  their  verses, 
jikMsiib  OS  always  to  be  upon  our  guard,  nor  to 
iliife  too  easily ;  I  comply  with  them  in  one 
>iiiS;  to  use  aU  proper  caution,  as  far  as  I  am 
\ik;  bit  i9r  the  oUier,  find  it  impossible  for  me 
«ttobeBevehim>." 

i  Bat  whatever  really  pasMd  between  Clodius  and 
jlbmy ;  Cicero  perodvmg,  that  Clodius  talked  in 
JiftftBt  stiain  to  everybody  else,  and  denounced 
lattng  b«t  war  and  ruin  to  him,  began  to  be  very 
a|ieioas  of  Pompey;  and  prepared  to  defend 
llHdf  by  his  genuine  forces,  die  senate  and  the 
llUts,v^  &  honest  of  all  ranks,  who  were 
pUf  to  iy  to  his  assistance  from  all  parts  of 
P^*'  TUs  vras  tiie  situation  of  affairs  when 
IfliiiM  entered  upon  die  tribunate ;  where  his  first 
!■!  «■§,  to  put  the  same  affront  on  Bibulus,  which 
pi  Woi  offered  before  to  Cicero,  on  laying  down 
iAt  oAee,  by  not  suffering  him  to  speak  to  the 
fksie,  bat  only  to  take  the  accustomed  oath. 

Q.  MeteQus  Cder,  an  ezcdlent  dtisen  and 
jptriet,  who,  fit>m  his  consulship,  obtained  the 
pvcrajsent  of  GaaU  to  which  Cssar  now  succeeded, 
pd  iwMfiily  this  summer  at  Rome,  in  the  vigour 
mh§  beshh  and  fiower  of  his  age,  not  without 
Moon  of  violence.  His  mSct  the  sister  of  Clo- 
mi,  a  lewd,  intriguing  woman,  was  commonly 
iimht  to  have  poisoned  him,  as  well  to  revenge 
pl  eppostion  to  all  die  attempts  of  her  brother, 
mt>  gsm  the  greater  liberty  of  pursuing  her  own 
fMm.    Gcao  does  not  scruple  to  charge  her 


tta  DM  aibi  fai«e  inimionm,  at 
I  a  M  aodpere  Tellan.— Ad  Att.  ix.  S. 

i  mwfiekmn  opprcasl  Cioeronit,  Cesar  et 

JMiyiafc  Hoe  cfbl  oontnxiau  videbator  Cioero,  quod 
fciw  XL  Tiros  dhidflodo  agio  CMnpano  ene  noloiaset 

i*  Ptepdu  omnia  poOioeCiir  eC  Ccaar :  quibiu  ego  its 
mi»,  at  BQdl  da  maa  oomparatione  diminuam.— Ad 
iiM.FiaLL8. 

|T^pefDtaiBaiBoa,eanMqae  habet  Crodia?  inqulat, 
Mi:  riwminihi  pctaoadat.  Bed  quia, nt  video,  prag- 
te<U  kaalDei  ommtnit  hIaCorioia  pneceptia,  ▼eraflma 
(■Hotcavere  jobent.  et  vatant  oradera :  altarnm  fado,  Qt 
■•■B;aUcnBn,iitiMncvedam,fiM}erenoopoQaom.  Clo- 
Phiiftai  ■llililiiiaiiiilil  p«ti  iiliiiii  PompaiuaaiBnnat 
ta  wnparioolimi ;  a4furat,  addit  etiam,  to  priua  oodaam 
■■k  ta.  qasm  BW  Tiolatam  tri.~Ad  Att.  it  Sa 
I  >*p  iw npiii  riM  et Clodtum et  AppJom  dema;  banc 
■^aoanrrartt,  Italatomm,  nt  cminea  inteUigerant, 
*i  Bitqalai  amieitia  Doatra  fniMa,  4k&  Ibid.  S3. 

'QnCaiMliBimlooaBDbia.  Pompaiuaoanfiniiat  enm 
<*B  hum  im  tmt  coattm  me.  Ifihi  pariculoaam  eat  ore- 
^-.tlriiigtaHlamiDeparo.  Stadia  ipero  me  aomma 
MitoM  OBiniam  ocdinam.^-IUd.  SI. 

ViaCWlBa  dixarit,  tota  Italia  coneorret :  dnan- 
^^tfsecoaabitar,  omaea  Matanoa  Ubcnia,  amiooa, 
*'hHM.Itb0rtfla,Mrfos,pecaniaa  deolque  saaa  pollioen- 
^-AiQaiatFntLS. 


with  it  in  his  speech  for  Cslius,  where  he  gives  a 
moving  account  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  whom 
he  visited  in  his  last  moments ;  when  in  broken, 
ftdtering  accents  he  foretold  the  storm  which  was 
ready  to  break  both  upon  Cicero  and  the  republic; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  agonies,  signified  it  to  be 
his  only  concern  in  dying,  that  his  friend  and  bis 
country  should  be  deprived  of  his  help  at  so  critical 
a  conjuncture  \ 

By  Metellus's  death  a  place  became  vacant  in 
the  college  of  augurs :  and  though  Cicero  vras  so 
shy  of  accepting  any  frtyour  fitim  die  triumvirate, 
yet  he  seems  inclined  to  haye  accepted  this,  if  it 
had  been  offered  to  him,  as  he  indmates  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus.  Tell  me,  says  he,  every  tittle  of  news 
that  is  stirring ;  and  since  Nepos  is  leaving  Rome, 
who  is  to  have  his  brother's  angurate :  it  is  the 
only  thing  with  which  they  could  tempt  me.  Ob. 
serve  my  weakness !  But  what  have  I  to  do  irith 
such  things,  to  which  I  long  to  bid  adieu,  and  turn 
myself  entirely  to  philosophy.'  I  am  now  in 
earnest  to  do  it ;  and  vrish  that  I  had  been  so  from 
the  beginning^.  But  his  inclination  to  the  augu- 
rate,  at  this  time,  was  nothing  else,  vre  see,  but  a 
sudden  start  of  an  unweighed  thought ;  no  sooner 
thrown  out,  than  retracted ;  and  dropped  only  to 
Atticus,  to  whom  he  used  to  open  all  his  thoughts 
with  the  same  freedom  irith  which  they  offered 
themseWes  to  his  own  mind<* :  for  it  is  certain,  that 
he  might  have  had  this  very  angurate,  if  he  had 
diought  it  worth  asking  for ;  nay,  in  a  letter  to 
Cato,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  &ct,  he 
says,  that  he  had  actually  sUghted  it ;  whmh  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  the  case* :  for  diough  he  was 


b  Cum  ille— tertio  die  poet  quam  in  ouria,  quam  in  roa- 
tria,  qnam  in  repablioa  flornlMet,  integerrima  «tate^ 
optimo  habito,  maximia  viiibaa,  eriperetor  bonia  aami« 
boa  atqoe  nnivaraK  ciritati.— Com  me  intaena  fleotem 
aignifloabatintermptia  atque  morientibna  Todbua,  qaanta 
tmpenderet  procella  urbi,  quanta  tempestas  oivitatS— at 
non  ae  emori,  quam  apoliari  suo  prcaidio  com  patriam, 
torn  etiam  me  doleret.~Ex  bao  Igltor  domo  progressa  ilia 
mailer  de  roneni  oderltate  dloere  aodebit  ?— Pro  Gclf  o,  24. 

c  Et  nnmquid  novi  omnino :  et  qaoniam  Nepoa  proflcia* 
eitar,  oainam  auguiataa  defBratur.  quo  qaidem  ono  ago 
ab  ia^  oapi  poeram.  Vide  leritatem  meam  I  Sad  quid 
ago  hme,  qvm  oopio  deponeie,  et  toto  animo  atqoe  omni 
oara^iXo^o^ir?  Bio,  inqaam.  In  animo  eat ;  vellem  ab 
initio.— Ad  Att.  iL  5. 

An  ingenloua  French  writer,  and  an  EngUah  one  alto 
not  leea  Ingenioaa,  bare  taken  oocaalon  from  thla  passage 
to  form  a  heavy  obarge  against  Cioero  both  in  hia  civil  and 
moral  oharaoter.  The  Frenchman  deacanta  with  great 
grarity  on  Vu/ofUe  ^huinan  nature,  and  the  asUmishing 
weakness  ^  our  Orator,  in  s^fering  a  thought  to  drop  from 
him,  which  mutt  for  ever  ruin  his  eredU  with  posteritp, 
and  destroy  that  high  opinion  qfhis  virtue,  u^ieh  he  labours 
eoerywhere  to  inculeaU.  Bat  a  proper  attention  to  the 
general  tenor  of  hla  conduit  would  eaaily  have  oonrinoed 
him  of  the  abaordity  of  ao  severe  an  interpretation ;  and 
the  facta  produced  in  thia  history  abundanUy  show,  that 
the  paasage  itaelf  cannot  admit  any  other  aenae  than  what 
I  have  given  to  it,  aa  it  is  rendered  alao  by  Mr.  Monganlt, 
the  Judidoaa  trualator  of  the  Epistlea  to  Attioua,  vis. 
that  the  augurate  was  the  onlg  bait  that  could  tempt  him  / 
not  to  go  into  the  measures  of  the  triumviraU,  for  that  was 
never  in  hia  thoughts,  but  to  accept  anything  from  them, 
or  suffer  himself  to  be  obliged  to  them.— fiee  Hist,  do 
rSxil  de  Ciodron,  p.  4S;  ConaUeratkma  on  the  Life  of 
Cioero,  p.  27. 

d  Ego  tecum,  tanqnam  mecum  loqnor.^Ad  Att.  viii.  14. 

•  Bacerdotinm  denique,  cum,  quemadmodum  te  existi- 
mare  arbitror,  non  difBcillime  consequi  possem,  non 
appetivi.— Idem  post  inJnriam  acoeptam  studui  quam 
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within  twenty  milet  of  Rome,  yet  he  never  stirred 
from  hii  retrett  to  solicit  or  offer  himself  for  it, 
which  he  most  neoesssrily  hmve  done,  if  he  had 
•nj  real  desire  to  obtain  it. 

Cicero's  fortunes  seemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering 
condition :  his  enemies  were  gaining  ground  upon 
him,  and  any  addition  of  help  from  the  new  magis- 
trates might  torn  the  scak  to  his  ruin.  Catalnsnsed 
to  tell  him,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  anything ; 
for  that  one  good  consul  was  sufficient  to  protect 
him ;  and  Rome  had  never  known  two  bad  ones  in 
office  together,  except  in  Cinna's  tyranny'.  But 
that  day  was  now  come ;  and  Rome  saw  in  this 
year,  what  it  had  never  seen  before  in  peaoefol 
times  since  its  foundation,  two  profligate  men 
advanced  to  that  high  dignity. 

These  were  L.  Calpumius  Piso  and  A.  OaUnius ; 

the  one,  the  £uher-in-law  of  Cesar,  the  other,  the 

creature  of  Pompey.      Before  their 

^  ^J^    entrance  into  office,  Cicero  had  con- 

^^^Jr  cdved  great  hopes  of  them,  and  not 
L.  cALPum-  without  reason ;  for,  by  the  marriage 
!viu8  piBo,  ^^  ^  daughter,  he  was  allied  to  Piso ; 
A.  oABun'us.  who  continued  to  give  him  all  the 
marks  of  his  confidence,  and  had 
employed  him,  in  his  late  election,  to  preside  over 
the  votes  of  the  leading  century;  and  when  he 
entered  into  his  office,  on  the  first  of  January, 
asked  his  opinion  the  third  in  the  senate*  or  the 
next  after  Pompey  and  Crassusv :  and  he  might 
flatter  himself  also,  probably,  that  on  account  of 
the  influence  which  they  were  under,  they  would 
not  be  very  forward  to  declare  themselves  against 
him^.  But  he  presently  found  himself  deceived : 
for  Clodius  had  already  secured  them  to  his  mea- 
sures, by  a  private  contract,  to  procure  for  them, 
by  a  grant  of  the  people,  two  of  the  best  govern- 
ments of  the  empire ;  for  Piso,  Macedonia,  with 
Greece  and  Thessaly ;  for  Gabinius,  Cilida :  and 
when  this  last  was  not  thought  good  enough,  and 
Gabinius  seemed  to  be  displeased  with  his  bargain, 
it  was  exchanged  soon  after  for  Syria,  with  a  power 
of  making  war  upon  the  Parthians^  For  this  price 
they  agreed  to  serve  him  in  all  his  designs,  and 
particularly  in  the  oppression  of  Cicero  j  who,  on 

omatlMima  senatos  popnllqne  Romanl  de  me  Jadida  inter- 
oedero.  Itaque  et  augnr  postea  fieri  voloi,  quod  antes 
neglexenun.--Ep.  Fam.  zv.  4. 

'  Andienun  ex  laplentlnimo  homine,  Q.  Catnlo,  n<» 
Bcpe  unnm  oonsnlem  improbmn,  duoe  veronanqaam  poet 
Romam  oonditam,  exoepto  Ulo  Cinnano^empore,  fulaie. 
(tuare  meamcaoaam  semper  fore  flnnlasfmam  dloere  aole- 
bat,diim  vel  unos  in  repobUoa  oonsol  easet.— Post  Red.  in 
Ben.  4. 

f  Oonsnles  ae  optlnie  osteodmit— Ad  Qoint.  Frat.  L  2. 

Tu  miaerioort  me  afllnem  tuum,  quern  tois  comitila  pra». 
rogative  piimmn  ouatodem  pnefeoeraa;  qnem  kalendla 
Januarila  tertio  looo  wntentiam  rogaraa,  oonatrictam  inimi* 
Ola  relpubUcae  tradidisU.— Poet  Red.  in  Sen.  7 ;  In  Pie.  A.  6. 

k  The  author  of  the  Exile  n^Cicero,  to  aggravate  the  per- 
fidy of  Gabiniua,  teUa  us,  that  Cicero  had  defended  him  in 
a  capital  cause,  and  produces  a  fragment  of  the  oration : 
but  he  mistakes  the  time  of  the  fact ;  for  that  defence  was 
not  made  till  serend  years  after  this  consnlsh^ ;  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter  in  its  proper  plaoe.~Hlst.  de  I'ExU  de 
Cicdtm.  p.  Uff. 

t  Fcrdus  fecerunt  onm  tribuno  plebis  palam,  ut  ab  eo 
provindas  acoiperent,  qnas  vellent— id  autem  fcedus  meo 
sanguine  iotum  sanolri  posse  dicebant.— Pro  Sezt.  10. 

Cui  quidem  cum  Ciliciam  dediasos,  mutasti  paotkmem 
et  Oabinio,  pretio  ampUflcato,  Syrtom  nominatim  dedistl. 
—Pro  Domu,  9, 


that  account,  often  calls  tiiem,  not  coi 
brokers  of  provinces,  and  tellers  of  their 

They  were,  both  of  them,  equally  corm 
morab,  yet  very  different  in  their  tempi 
had  been  accused  the  year  before,  by  P.  ( 
plundering  and  oppressing  the  aUies: 
throwing  himself  at  the  fiwt  of  his  jud( 
most  abject  manner,  and  in  the  midst  ol 
rain,  he  is  said  to  have  mored  tbe  com) 
the  bench,  who  thought  it  ponishment  c 
a  man  of  his  birth,  to  be  redooed  to  the 
of  prostrating  himself  so  BuaeraUy,  am 
deformed  and  besmeared  with  dirt*.  Bu 
it  was  Cesar's  authority  thnt  saved  him,  i 
died  him  at  die  same  time  to  Clodiui 
outward  carriage  he  affected  tiie  mien  m 
a  philosopher,  and  his  aspect  greatly  c* 
to  give  him  the  credit  of  that  characte 
severe  in  his  looks,  squalid  in  his  drei 
his  speech,  morose  in  his  manners,  the  vc 
of  antiquity,  and  a  pattern  of  the  ancient 
ambitious  to  be  thought  a  patriot,  and  a 
the  old  discipline.  But  this  garb  of  ri 
covered  a  most  lewd  and  vicious  mine 
surrounded  always  with  Greeks,  to  imprii 
of  his  learning :  but  while  others  entertai 
for  the  improvement  of  dieir  knowledg 
the  gratification  of  his  lusts,  as  his  c 
pimps,  or  his  drunken  companions.  In 
was  a  dirty,  sottish,  stupid  Epicurean ; 
in  all  the  low  and  filthy  pleasures  of  life ; 
opinion  of  his  wisdom,  the  splendour  of 
family,  and  the  smoky  images  of  ancestc 
he  resembled  in  nothing  but  his  oompl 
commended  him  to  the  consulship  ;  wbic 
the  genuine  temper  and  talents  of  the  ma 

His  colleague  Gabinius  was  no  hypoa 
professed  rake  from  the  beginning ;  gay 
luxurious ;  always  curled  and  perfum^,  < 
in  a  perpetual  debauch  of  gaming,  wine,  an 
void  of  every  principle  of  virtue,  honour, 
bity ;  and  so  desperate  in  his  fortunes,  th 
extravagance  of  his  pleasures,  that  he  had 
resource,  or  hopes  of  subsistence,  but 

k  Non  oonsules,  sed  meroatorss  provindaron 
tores  vestrc  dignitatis^-Pbst  Red.  in  Sen.  4. 

1  L.  Piio,  a  P.  Clodlo  aoousatus,  quod  graves  < 
hues  injurias  sociis  intullsset.  baud  dnbic  mi 
fortuito  auxilio  vitaYit— quia  Jam  satis  graTei  e 
sociis  dedisse  arbitrati  sunt  hue  deductum  neoe 
al\)loere  se  tarn  supplidter,  aut  attuUere  tarn  • 
oogeretur. — ^VaL  Max.  vilL  1 

n  Quam  teter  incedebat?  quam  tnxcoleotus ? 
ribilis  aspeotu?  Allquem  te ex  barbatis  ilUs.  « 
veteris  imperii,  imaginem  antiqnitatla,co!umen  r 
dioeres  intuerl.  Vestitns  aspero,  nostra  bac  pu 
beia,  et  pene  ftisca.  CapUlo  ita  horrido,  ut— 
gravitasin  oculo,  tanta  ccmtraotio  frontis,  nt  i 
olllo  respublioa,  tanquam  Atlante  cerium,  niti 
[Pro  Sext  8.]  Quia  tristem  ssmper,  quiataoitor 
subhorridum  atque  inoultum  videbant,  et  quod  • 
mine,  utingeneraU  funlUc  fragalitas  vidcretnr 
— etenim  animus  ctjus  vultn,  flagitla  pariciibos  t 
— landabat  homo  doctus  philosoplios  nesdo  qa 
9.]  Jaoebat  in  suo  Grvoorum  f oetore  et  vino—Oiv 
quini  in  lectulis,  saepe  plures.*-In  Pt&  10,  S7> 

His  utitur  quasi  prcfeotis  libJdlnum  suannn : 
tates  omnes  vestigant  atque  odorantur :  hi  sunt  • 
instructoresqoe  ooDYivii,  ftc^— Post  Red.  in  SetL 

Obrq>isti  ad  honores  errore  hominnm,  oonun 
fiiiiiosaiiiiii  imaginnm,  quarum  simile  "^^n  hal 
oolorem.— In  Pis.  1. 
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Winder  of  die  republic  In  hU  tribunate,  to  pay 
m  ooort  to  Pompey,  be  exposed  to  the  mob  the 
^  of  Lncalliui'i  boose,  to  show  what  an  ezpen- 
ti«efcfaric  oae  of  the  greatest  subjects  of  Rome 
mi  bdUuif ,  ai  he  would  intimate,  out  ot  the  spoils 
if  Ae  treasiiry :  yet  this  ndn  man,  oppressed  with 
Ms,  and  scarce  aUe  to  show  his  head,  fbund 
iMBi,  from  the  perquisites  of  his  consulship,  to 
Ul  a  Dudi  more  magnificent  palace  than  Lncullus 
liMdf  had  done".  No  wonder  then  that  two  such 
fcimuli,  ready  to  sacrifice  die  empire  itself  to  their 
into  sad  pleasures,  should  barter  away  the  safety 
mi  fcrtaaes  of  a  private  senator,  whose  nrtue  was 
a  ttaDduig  reproof  to  them,  and  whose  very  pre- 
tmct  gave  some  chedc  to  the  firee  indulgence  of 


Qodias  having  gained  the  consuls,  made  his 
tot  tttesBpt  upon  the  people,  by  obliging  them 
vith  several  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their 
yiaulage,  which  he  now  promulgated.  First,  that 
ewa  doald  be  distributed  gratis  to  the  citizens. 

'  SeeoaAy,  that  no  magistrates  should  take  the 
vqaees,  or  observe  the  heavens,  when  the  people 

'  vere  actually  assembled  on  public  business, 
^inily,  that  tiie  old  companies  or  fraternities  of 

'  ^  d^,  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should 
k  reiiwed,  and  new  ones  instituted.    Fourthly,  to 

I  fktte  those  also  of  higher  rank,  that  the  censors 
"kooU  not  expel  tram  the  senate,  or  inflict  any 

-  tek  of  infiuny  on  any  man,  who  was  not  first 
vpnlf  accused  and  convicted  of  some  crime  by 
ttwjonit  sentence  ^  These  laws,  though  generally 
^P«s^  were  highly  unseasonable ;  tending  to 
idnt&epubfic  disdpUne,  at  a  time  when  it  wanted 
*M  to  be  reinforced :  Cicero  took  them  all  to  be 
kieBed  at  himself,  and  contrived  to  pave  the  way 
to  lag  nan ;  so  that  he  provided  his  friend  L.  Nin- 
*«,  oue  of  the  tribunes,  to  put  his  negative  upon 

I  ^tt)  espedslly  on  the  law  of  fraternities,  which, 

'  r  eoiour  of  incorporating  those  societies,  gave 

1  an  opportunity  of  gathering  an  army,  and 

ig  into  his  service  all  the  scum  and  dngs  of 

'  ^  <3ty  ^  Dion  Caasius  says,  tiiat  Clodius,  fearing 
■at  this  opposition  should  retard  the  effect  of  his 
*<^  projects,  persuaded  Cicero,  in  an  amicable 
'^^mee,  to  withdraw  his  tribune,  and  give  no 
^^nvpcion  to  his  laws,  upon  a  promise  and  con- 
^oa  tiiat  he  would  not  make  any  attempt  against 
"ia^:  but  we  find  firom  Cicero's  account,  that  it 
*■  the  advice  of  his  friends,  which  induced  him 
^|be  quiet  sgainst  his  own  judgment ;  because  the 
■W8  themselves  were  popular,  and  did  not  per- 
yOy  affect  him :  though  he  blamed  himself  soon 

'  *^mls  for  his  indolence,  and  expostulated  with 

^tticas  for  advising  him  to  it ;  when  he  felt  to  his 

^  the  a<htotiige  which  Qodius  had  gained  by  it^ 

*  Aitor  — gumrti  afflnens,  cslamtrtrata  ooma,  doepidena 


*fe«*ogdlB>amiitaaebrialMtrorumac8tapronm>— vino, 
PB^  Inodnib.  adnltaikqae  ounfeotom.— Pro  8ext.  9. 

<^  flit  guycs,  balaatiu  tecum  ■hnnl  reipublioc  aangul- 
"^  M  mrhiw  tsmm  CTlmTltiUinm  InTuiLuliuMJ  iiluut 
ifcsmriL-IYoDomo.  47. 

'  VU.  Qni  in  Pfacn.  4.  et  notas  AaooniL^Dk),  L  zzzTiU. 

*Ci0cifa,BaB«a8Dtum,qiwsenatas8ustulflr»t,  resti" 
tttetiit  iasmerabUia  qncdam  no?a  ex  omni  fcco  urbis 
^WTidofiiaKltatB^-Jn  Piaon.  4. 

JJj^LxxxTllLpL67. 

*  ^^«BVBHs  esM  puBUB  mihl  persoaderi,  utile  nobis  ciSB 
•^a  4t  aSktia$  pwferri^Ad  AtL  ili.  16. 


For  the  true  deaign  of  all  these  laws  was,  to 
introduce  only  with  better  grace  the  grand  plot  of 
the  play,  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  which  was  now 
directly  attempted  by  a  special  law,  importing,  that 
whoever  had  taken  the  lifo  of  a  citizen  uncondemned 
and  without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fire 
and  water*.    Though  Cicero  waa  not  named,  vet 
he  was  marked  out  by  the  law :  his  crime  was,  the 
putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death;  whidi, 
though  not  done  by  his  single  authority,  but  by  a 
general  vote  of  the  senate,  and  after  a  solemn  hear- 
ing and  debate,  was  alleged  to  be  ille^^,  and  con- 
trary to  the  liberties  of  &e  people.   Cicero  finding 
himself  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  criminal, 
changed  his  habit  upon  it,  as  it  was  usual  in  the 
case  of  a  public  impeachment,  and  appeared  about 
the  stveets  in  a  sordid  or  mourning  gown,  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  his  citizens  ;  whilst  Clodius,  at 
the  head  of  his  mob,  contrived  to  meet  and  insult 
him  at  every  turn ;  reproaching  him  for  his  cow- 
ardice and  dejection,  and  throwing  dirt  and  stones 
at  him^   But  Cicero  soon  gathered  friends  enough 
about  him  to  secure  him  from  such  insults :  "  & 
whole  body  of  the  knights  and  the  young  nobility, 
to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand*^,  with  young 
Crassus  at  their  head,  who  all  changed  their  hjd)it, 
and  perpetually  attended  him  about  the  city,  to 
implore  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  people.** 
TheA;ity  waa  now  in  great  agitation,  and  every 
part  of  it  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other.    The 
senate  met  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  while  Cicero's 
friends  assembled  in  the  capitol ;  whence  all  the 
knights  and  the  young  nobles  went  in  their  habit 
of  moummg  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
consuls,  and  beg  their  interposition  in  Cicero's 
fovour.    Piso  kept  his  house  that  day  on  purpose 
to  avoid  them ;  but  Gabinius  received  them  with 
intolerable  rudeness,  though   their  petition  was 
seconded  by  the  intreaties  and  tears  of  the  whole 
senate  :  he  treated  Cicero's  character  and  consul- 
ship with  the  utmost  derisiou,  and  repulsed  the 
whole  company  with  threats  and  insults  for  their 
fruitless  pains  to  support  a  sinking  cause.    This 
raised  great  indignation  in  the  assembly, — where 
the  tribune  Ninnius,  instead  of  being  discouraged 
by  the  violence  of  the  consul,  made  a  motion,  that 
the  senate  also  should  change  their  habffSdUi  the 
rest  of  the  city ;  which  was  agreed  to  instantly    ^ 
by  a  unanimous  vote.    Gabinius,  enraged  at  this, 
flew  out  of  the  senate  into  the  forum,  where  he 
declared  to  the  people  from  the  rostra,  "that  men 
were  mistaken  to  imagine  that  the  senate  had  any 
power  in  the  republic ;  that  the  knights  should  pay 
dear  for  that  day's  work,  when,  in  Cicero's  con- 
sulship, they  kept  guard  in  the  capitol  with  their 
drawn  swords :  and  that  the  hour  was  now  come 
when  those,  who  lived  at  that  time  in  fear,  should 
revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies  :  and  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  what  he  said,  he  banished  L. 
Lamia,  a  Roman  knight,  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  dbr,  for  his  distinguished  zeal  and  activity  in 
Cicero's  service* ;"   an  act  of  power  which  no 


*  (txd.  of vem  Romanum  Indemnatom  pfrriTnimrt,  ei  aqua 
et  igni  interdiceietur.'-yelL  Pat  il.  45. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Cicero. 

«  Pro  me  prssente  Bcnatas,  bominimiqiie  viginti  millia 
vestem  mutaverunt.— Poet  Red.  ad  Qoir.  3. 

s  Hie  subito  cum  inaedibllis  in  Capltolium  mnltitudo 
ex  tota  urbe,  cunctaqae  Italia  oonvenisect,  vestem  mutan- 
dam  onmes,  moqoe  etiom  omni  ratione,  privato  consUio, 
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contul  before  him  had  erer  preiumed  to  exert  on 
any  citizen ;  which  was  foUowed  presently  **  by  an 
edict  firom  both  the  constds,  forbidding  the  senate 
to  put  their  late  yote  in  execution,  and  enjoining 
them  to  resume  their  ordinary  dress  ^  And  where 
is  there/'  says  Cicero,  *'  in  all  history,  a  more  illus- 
trious testimony  to  the  honour  of  any  man  thui 
that  all  the  honest  by  private  inclination^  and  the 
senate  by  a  public  decree,  should  chai^;e  their 
habit  for  the  sake  of  a  single  citizen*  ?  " 

But  the  resolution  of  changing  his  gown  was  too 
hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  helped  to  precipitate 
his  ruin.  He  was  not  named  in  the  law,  nor  per- 
sonally affected  by  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general 
and  seemingly  just,  reaching  only  to  those  who  had 
taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  illegally.  Whether  this 
was  his  case  or  not,  was  not  yet  the  point  in  issue, 
but  to  be  the  subject  of  another  trial ;  so  that  by 
making  himself  a  criminal  before  his  time,  he 
shortened  the  trouble  of  his  enemies,  discouraged 
his  friends,  and  made  his  case  more  desperate  than 
he  needed  to  haye  done ;  whereas,  if  he  had  taken 
the  part  of  oommendiog  or  slighting  the  law,  as 
being  wholly  unconcerned  in  it,  and  when  he  came 
to  be  actually  attacked  by  a  second  law,  and 
brought  to  a  trial  upon  it,  had  stood  resolutely 
upon  his  defence,  he  might  haye  baffled  the  mahoe 
of  his  prosecutors.  He  was  sensible  of  his  error 
when  it  was  too  late ;  and  oft  reproaches  Atticus, 
that  being  a  stander-by,  and  less  heated  in  the 
game  than  himself,  he  would  suffer  him  to  make 
such  blunders*. 

As  the  other  consul,  Piso,  had  not  yet  explicitly 
declared  himself,  so  Cicero,  accompanied  by  his 
son-in-law,  who  was  his  near  kinsman,  took  occa- 
sion to  make  him  a  yisit,  in  hopes  to  move  him  to 
espouse  his  cause,  and  support  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  They  went  to  him  about  eleyen  in  the 
morning,  and  found  him,  as  Cicero  afterwards  told 
the  senate,  *'  coming  out  from  a  little  dirty  hovd, 
fresh  from  the  last  night's  debauch,  with  his  slip- 

qaonfaun  publioi*  ducibus  respublioa  oareret,  defendendum 
puUmnt.  Erateodem  tempore  soiatos  in  sdeConoordic, 
— «ttm  flens  aniyenaa  ordodnobmatom  oonsulem  orabat, 
nam  alter  Ule  horridns  et  wrenu  domi  se  oonsnlto  tenebat. 
Qua  turn  loperbla  oomum  Iliad  ao  labet  ampllaBimi  ordlnis 
preoes  et  dariMimoram  ofyiam  laaTmai  repudiavit  f  Me 
fpsom  at  oontemiit  heUoo  p^ricf—Veetria  predboa  a 
latrone  ifto  repadiatis,  rir  incredibiU  flde— L.  Nbmloa  ad 
■enatumderepabUoaretolit.  BenataaqoefreqaensTestem 
pro  mea  aalute  matandam  oenauit — Ezanimatoa  evolat  e 
Benato^-adTOcatoondonem—errare  homines,  d  etiam  turn 
senatom  aliqaid  in  republica  poaae  arbitrarentur. — ^Veolaae 
tempua  lis,  qoi  in  timore  foiaeent,  uldaoendi  ae.— X.  La- 
miam— in  condone  relegarit,  edixitqae  at  ab  arbe  abeaaet 
milUapaamomdooeDta— [ProSext.  n»  12, 13;  it  Post  Red. 
In  Sen.  5.]  Quod  ante  id  tempua  dTi  Romano  oontigit  ne- 
mini.— Ep.  Fam.  xi.  16. 

J  Cum  Bubito  edionnt  doo oonaulee, utadmnm  reatitom 
■eoatores  redlrent^Ep.  Fam.  xi.  14. 

*  (taid  enim  qoiaqoam  potest  ex  omnl  memoria  aumere 
fUnatriaa,  qoam  pro  ano  dre  et  bonoa  omnea  priTato  con- 
aenau,  et  uniYersom  aenatom  publico  oonsOio  mutaaae 
restem  ?— Ibid.  12. 

*  Nam  prior  lex  noa  nihil  laedebat :  quam  si,  at  eat  pro- 
mulgata,  laadare  voluiaaemua,  aut,  nt  etat  negUgenda, 
negligere,  nooere  omnino  nobia  non  potaiaaet  Hie  mihi 
primom  meom  conaHiom  defait ;  aed  etiam  obfuit.  Cvd, 
ccd,  tnquam,  fuimoa  in  yestitu  mutando,  in  populo 
rogando.  Quod,  nisinominatim  meoum  agj  oceptnm  eaaet, 
peniidoaom  fult. — Me,  meoa  mela  tradidi  inimlola,  in- 
q»eotante  et  taoente  to ;  qui,  d  non  plua  ingenio  ralebaa 
quam  ego,  carta  timeboa  minua^Ad  Att.  iiL  IS. 


pers  on,  his  head  muffled,  and  his  breath 
of  wine,  that  they  could  hardly  bear  the 
it :  he  excused  his  dress,  and  smell  of  wi 
account  of  his  ill  health,  for  which  he  wt 
he  said,  to  take  some  yinous  medidon 
kept  them  standing  all  the  while  in  thatfi 
till  they  had  finisl^  their  business."  i 
Cicero  entered  into  the  affair,  he  franklj 
that  **  Gabinius  was  so  miserably  poor  ai 
able  to  show  his  head,  and  must  be  utte 
if  he  could  not  procure  some  rich  provi 
he  had  hopes  of  one  from  Clodius,  but 
of  anything  from  the  senate ;  that  for  hif 
it  was  his  business  to  humour  him  on  thl 
as  Cicero  had  humoured  his  colleague  i 
sulship ;  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
the  help  of  the  consuls,  since  it  was  e\ 
duty  to  look  to  himself^;"  which  wa 
they  could  get  from  him. 

Clodius,  all  the  while,  was  not  idle,  I 
on  his  law  with  great  yigour;  and  < 
people  into  the  Flaminian  circus,  summoi 
also  the  young  nobles  and  the  knighti 
so  busy  in  Cicero's  cause,  to  give  an  i 
their  conduct  to  that  assembly :  but  a 
they  appeared,  he  ordered  his  slaves 
oenaries  to  fall  upon  them  with  drawn  8 
volleys  of  stones  in  so  rude  a  manner,  th 
sins  was  almost  killed,  and  Vibienui 
senator,  so  desperately  hurt,  that  he  died 
of  his  wounds'.  Here  he  produced  th 
suls,  to  deliver  their  sentiments  to  the 
the  merit  of  Cicero's  consulship ;  whei 
declared,  with  great  gravity,  that  he  u 
demned  the  putting  dtizens  to  death 
triaL  Piso  only  said,  that  he  had  alwa 
the  merciful  mde,,and  had  a  great  a 
cruelty'.  The  reason  of  holding  this  a 
the  Flaminian  circus,  without  the  gatei 
was  to  give  Csesar  an  opportunity  of  a 
it,  who,  being  now  invested  vrith  a  ml' 
mand,  could  not  appear  within  the  wall 
therefore,  being  called  upon,  after  the 
deliver  bis  mind  on  the  same  questioi 
that  "the  proceedings  against  Lentuli 
rest  were  irregular  and  illegal ;  but  tha 
not  approve  the  design  of  punishing  a 
them ;  that  all  the  world  knew  his  se 
matter,  and  that  he  had  given  his  v( 
taking  away  their  lives,  yet  he  did  n( 
right  to  propound  a  law  at  this  time  a] 
that  were  so  long  past*."    This  answer 


^  Egere—Oabinium ;  aine  provinda  stare 
apem  habere  a  tribuno  plebia— a  aeoata  quiden 
hujua  te  oupiditati  obaequi,  sicut  ego  fedasc 
meo:  nihil  eaae  quod  pneddinm  oonaulum  i 
aibi  quemque  consulere  oportera.  &c.— In  Pi» 

e  Qui  adeese  nobUiasimoa  adoleaoentea,  b 
equitea  Romanoa  depreoatorea  mett  aalutia  Jus 
operarum  auarum  gladlia  et  li^idibna  ol^ 
8extl2. 

Vidi  huno  ipsnm  Hbriendum,  lumen  et  i 
rdpnblioa?  pcne  interfid  aerrorum  manu— qu 
Vibienua,  senator,  vtr  optimus,  com  hoc  cu 
ita  est  mulotatus,  at  vitam  amiaerit.— Pro  M 

'  Praaaa  voce  et  temulenta,  quod  in  dvei 
eaaet  animadTeranm,  id  aibi  dixit  gravia  aud 
tiadme  diapUcere— Poat  Red.  in  Sen.  & 

Cum  eaaea  interrogatua  quid  aentirea  de  coi 
reqwndea.  orudelitatem  tibi  non  plaoere.  Zh 
semper  miaericordem  fuiase.^FMt  Red.  in  Si 

«  Dio,  L  xxxvliL  p.  <W. 
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and  agreetble  to  the  part  which  he  was  then  acting ; 
br  vUle  it  eonfinned  the  foundation  of  Clodtns'i 
ia«,  it  earned  a  show  of  moderation  towards 
Ocero,  or,  as  an  ingenioiis  writer  expresses  it,  left 
■fpeannees  ooty  to  the  one,  but  did  real  aerrioe 
t»«K  other'. 

httis  same  assembly,  Clodins  got  a  new  law 
SMk  esacted,  tiiat  made  a  great  alteration  in 
iiaaititiition  of  the  republic,  Tiz.  the  repeal  of 
tteffia  and  Fnsian  laws,  bj  which  the  people 
tot  kft  at  liberty  to  transact  all  public  bosiness, 
ma  go  the  days  called  fiuti,  without  being  liable 
tobe  obstnicfeed  by  ^  magistrates  on  any  pretence 
vftilsoeverf.  The  two  laws,  now  rep«iled,  had 
kain  foree  about  a  hundred  years^ ;  and  made 
jtsnhwfel  to  act  anything  with  the  people,  while 
ftesagart  or  consuls  were  observing  the  heavens 
mi  tiking  the  auspices.  Thia  wise  constitution 
an  tk  main  support  of  the  aristocratical  interest, 
mi  t  pcrpetoal  curb  to  the  petulance  of  fiutious 
bteies,  irliose  chief  opportunity  of  doing  mischief 
^  in  their  power  of  obtruding  dangerous  laws 
ipoa  the  dty,  by  their  credit  with  the  populace. 
Oeoo  therefore  frequently  laments  the  loss  of 
Aoe  two  laws,  as  fatel  to  the  republic ;  he  calls 
tea  **  the  aiost  sacred  and  salutary  laws  of  the 
tfilE,  the  fences  of  their  civil  peace  and  quiet,  the 
wry  walb  and  bulwarks  of  the  republic,  which  had 
Ud  oat  againit  the  fierceness  of  the  Gracchi,  the 
adttOBfliesB  of  Satuminus,  the  mobs  of  Drusus, 
*e  bloodshed  of  Cinna,  the  arms  of  Sylla^  ^  to  be 
ibttuhed  at  last  by  the  violence  of  this  worthless 


Poopey,  who  had  hitherto  been  giving  Cicero 
fteitna^assvrances  of  his  firiendship,  and  been 
fr^aeat  and  open  in  his  visits  to  him,  began  now, 
at  the  plot  ripened  towarda  a  crisis,  to  grow  cool 
^  9d  roerved ;  while  the  Clodian  &ction,  fearing 
^bt  he  might  be  induced  at  last  to  protect  him, 
^re  eaiplojiDg  all  their  arts  "  to  infuse  jealousies 
mi  nspicions  into  him  of  a  design  against  him 
!  in  Cioero.  They  posted  some  of  their  confidants 
It  CJeero's  house,  to  watch  his  coming  thither, 
lai  to  adoKMiish  him,  by  whispers  and  billets  put 
hto  ys  hands,  to  be  cautious  of  venturing  himself 
tkoe,  aad  to  take  better  care  of  his  life ;  which 
m  iaeakated  to  him  likewise  so  strongly  at  home 
^  lopetaal  letters  and  messages  from  pretended 
mds,  that  he  thooght  fit  to  withdraw  himself 

'Ei34eC!o«raii,p.  133. 

'  hadm  eooMlfboB  sedentibua  atque  Inspeotantlbiia  lata 
I  hi  <it.  Be  msfkim  valercDt,  ne  quia  obnoneiaret,  ne  quia 
;  h|j  irteicwkfei ;  nt  omniboa  fastis  diebua  legfon  ferro 
^we(:Bt]ez.£Iia,IezPiiaiaDeva]eret.  Quaunaroga- 
tae  qnii  non  tntenigat,  imirerBam  rempublicam  ease 
^tiflamJ  [FxoSext.  15.]  Bostulifc  doaaUgcs,  iEilam  et 
^Mai*  Buzime  rdpoblicc  aalatarea.— De  Uarusp.  Re^. 
5. 

1^tfur/<utl  were  the  dajs  oa  which  the  oonrta  of  law 

*w«ipa.  and  Uwpnetors  aat  to  hear  causes,  which  were 

[  ^tfadfaf  thatpurpoaeinthecalendarB;  but  beforo  thia 

I  QMiMteritwaa  not  allowed  to  tranaaot  any  buaineaa 

'  *nttai  with  the  people. 

^  Oatonpr^amioa  legem  .filiam  el  Foalam  tenue- 

"•ai.-laPteD.A. 

iMadsaactiaiimaa  legea,  iEUam  et  Fualam,  quA  in 

^^xi^omm  ferocitate,  et  in  andacla  aatoraini ;  et  In  ool- 

hvtesDnsi,  cC  in  omore  Cfamano,  etiam  inter  Byllana 

^vizcrsBt,  iolua  ooDouIcaria  ao  pronihilo  potarla.  £In 

'^  fc]  Pnpagnacula  moriqne  trangniUltatia  et  otii. 


from  the  city,  to  his  house  on  the  Alban  hill^." 
It  cannot  be  imagined  that  he  could  entertain  any 
real  apprehension  of  Cioero ;  both  Cicero's  cha- 
racter and  his  own  make  that  incredible  :  but  if  he 
had  conceived  any,  it  was  not,  as  Cicero  says, 
against  htm,  but  against  the  common  enemies  of 
them  both,  lest  they  might  possibly  attempt  some- 
what in  Cicero's  name,  and,  by  the  opportunity  of 
chaiging  it  upon  Cicero,  hope  to  get  rid  of  them 
both  at  the  same  time.  Bat  the  most  probable 
conjecture  is,  that  beiog  obliged,  by  his  eogage- 
ments  with  Cesar,  to  desert  Cicero,  and  suflTer  him 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  dty,  he  was  willing  to 
humour  these  insimiations,  as  giving  the  most 
plausible  pretext  of  excusing  his  perfidy. 

But  Cicero  had  still  with  him  not  only  all  the 
best,  but  mudi  the  greatest  part  of  the  dty,  de- 
termined to  run  all  hazards,  and  expose  thdr  lives 
for  his  safety* ;  and  was  more  than  a  match  for  all 
the  strength  of  Clodius  and  the  consuls,  if  the 
triumvirate  only  would  stand  neuter.  Before  things 
came  therefore  to  extremity,  he  thought  it  advis- 
able to  press  Pompey  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
know  for  certain  what  he  had  to  expect  from  him : 
some  of  his  chief  friends  undertook  this  task ; 
Lucullus,  Torquatus,  Lentulus,  &c.,  who,  with  a 
numerous  attendance  of  dtizens,  went  to  find  him 
at  his  Alban  villa,  and  to  intercede  with  him  not 
to  desert  the  fortunes  of  his  old  friend.  He  re- 
ceived them  dvilly,  though  coldly ;  referring  them 
wholly  to  the  consuls,  and  declaring,  "  that  he, 
being  only  a  private  man,  could  not  pretend  to 
take  the  field  against  an  armed  tribane,  without  a 
public  authority ;  but  if  the  consuls,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  would  enter  into  the  aflair,  he  would 
presently  arm  himself  in  their  defence".''  With 
this  answer  they  addressed  themselves  again  to  the 
consuls ;  but  with  no  better  success  than  before. 
Gabinius  treated  them  ruddy;  but  Piso  calmly 
told  them,  that  he  was  not  so  stout  a  consul  as 
Torquatus  and  Cicero  had  been ;  that  there  was  no 
need  of  arms,  or  fighting ;  that  Cicero  might  save 
the  republic  a  second  time,  if  he  pleased,  by  with- 
drawiug  himself,  for  if  he  staid  it  would  cost  an 
infinite  quantity  of  dvil  blood ;  and  in  short,  that 
ndtber  he,  nor  his  colleague,  nor  his  son-in-law 
Caesar,  would  relinquish  the  party  of  the  tribune". 

^  Cum  iidem  illimi,  utme  metueret,  me  oaveret,  monu- 
enmt;  iidem  me,  mlbi  ilium  unl  eaae  tnimidHelmnm, 
dioerent— Pro  Domo,  11. 

Quem— domi  mem  oerti  hominea  ad  earn  rem  oompositi 
moDuenmt,  ut  eaaet  oautior :  c(Juaque  vitc  a  me  insidiaa 
apud  me  dcnni  positas  esse  dixerunt :  atque  bano  ei  suapl- 
oiooem  alii  Uteris  mittendis,  alii  nnnciia,  alii  coram  ip«i 
excitaverunt,  ut  Hie,  cum  a  me  oerte  nihil  timeret,  ab 
illia,  ne  quid  meo  nomine  molirentur,  carendum  putaret.. 
—Pro  Bext.  18. 

1  Bi  ego  in  oann  tarn  bona,  tanto  studio  aenatna,  cen^ 
aensu  tarn  incredibOi  bonomm  omnium,  tam  parato,  tota^ 
denique  Italia  od  omnem  oontentionem  expedita.>-^bid.  16. 

n  Nonne  ad  te  L.  Lentulua,  L.  Torquatus,  M.  LucnUua 
venit  ?  dui  omnea  ad  eum,  mnltique  mortalea  oratum  in 
Albanum  obseoratumque  venerant,  nemeas  fortunas  daae- 
leret,  otmi  reipublice  fortunia  ooojunotas.— Be  oontnar- 
matnm  tribunum  plebia  sine  oonailio  publico  deoectai« 
nolle:  conaulibus ex  senatusconsulto rempublicam  delen- 
dentibua,  se  aima  aumptnrum.— In  Piacm.  31. 

B  duid,  infdix,  reeponderla  ?— Te  non  eaae  tam  fortem, 
qnam  ipee  Torquatua  in  oonaulatu  fuiaaet,  aut  ego  t  nihil 
opua  esse  armis,  nihil  oontentioQe :  me  posse  iterum  rem- 
publicam senrare,  si  ceisissem  *,  tnfinltam  ccdem  fore,  d 
leetitiaaem.  Delude  ad  extremum,  nequo  ae,  neque  gene- 
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After  this  repuUe,  Cicero  resolfed  to  make  his 
last  effort  on  Pompejt  b j  throwing  himself  in  per- 
son at  his  feet.  Plutarch  tells  ns,  that  Pompej 
slip^  out  at  a  back  door,  and  would  not  see  hun : 
but  It  is  certain,  from  Cicero's  account,  that  he  was 
admitted  to  an  audience ;  '*  and  when  he  began  to 
press  and  even  supplicate  him,  in  a  manner  the 
most  affecting,  that  Pompej  flatly  refused  to  help 
him ;  alleging  in  excuse  of  himself,  the  necessity 
which  he  was  under  of  acting  nothing  against  the 
will  of  Csesar^"  This  experiment  convinced 
Cicero  that  he  had  a  much  greater  power  to  con- 
tend with  than  what  had  yet  appeared  in  sight :  he 
called  therefore  a  council  of  his  friends,  with  intent 
to  take  his  final  resolution,  agreeably  to  their 
advice.  The  question  was,  whether  it  was  best  to 
stay  and  defend  himself  by  force,  or  to  save  the 
effusion  of  blood  by  retreating  till  the  storm  should 
blow  over.  Lucullus  advised  the  first ;  but  Cato, 
and  idx>ve  all  Hortensius,  warmlv  urged  the  last ; 
which  concurring  also  with  Atocns's  advice,  as 
well  as  the  fears  and  entreaties  of  all  his  own 
family,  made  him  resolve  to  quit  the  field  to  his 
enemies,  and  submit  to  a  voluntary  exile'. 

A  little  before  his  retreat,  he  took  a  small  statue 
of  Minerva,  which  had  long  been  reverenced  in  his 
family  as  a  kind  of  tutelar  deity,  and  carrying  it  to 
the  capitol,  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
under  the  title  of  Minerva,  the  guardian  of  the 
city^.  His  view  might  possibly  be  to  signify,  that 
after  he  had  done  all  which  human  prudence  could 
contrive  for  the  defence  of  the  republic,  he  was 
now  forced  to  give  it  up  to  the  protection  of  the 
gods,  since  no&ing  less  than  the  interposition  of 
some  deity  could  preserve  it  from  ruin  ;  or  rather, 
as  he  himself  seems  to  intimate,  in  the  uncertain 
issue  of  his  flight,  and  the  plunder  of  his  goods 
which  was  likely  to  ensue,  he  had  a  mind  to  pre- 
serve this  sacred  image,  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  city,  as  a  monument  of  his  services, 
which  would  naturally  excite  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  him  in  the  people,  by  letting  them 
see  that  his  heart  was  still  there,  where  he  had 
deposited  his  gods.  After  this  act  he  withdrew 
himself  in  the  night,  escorted  by  a  numerous  guard 
of  friends,  who,  after  a  day's  journey  or  two,  left 
him,  with  great  expressions  of  tenderness,  to 
pursue  his  way  towards  Sicily  ;  which  he  proposed 
for  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  where,  for  his 
eminent  services  to  the  island,  he  assured  himself 
of  a  kind  reception  and  safe  retreat. 


SECTION  V. 

Thb  wretched  alternative  to  which  Cicero  was 
reduced,  of  losing  either  his  country  or  his  life,  is 
sufficient  to  confute  all  the  cavils  of  those  who, 

nun.  Deque  oollegun  suum  tribono  plebis  defaturum. — 
InPiMn.31. 

«  la,  qui  not  sfM  quondam  ad  pedes  ttratos  ne  sableTa- 
bat  quidem,  qui  le  nihQ  contra  hujus  voluntatem  faoere 
poaw  alebat— Ad  Att  x  4. 

f  iMorjmm  meorum  me  ad  mortem  Ire  prohflraemnt.— 
Ibid.  4 ;  Plutarch.  In  Cloero. 

4  Noe,  qui  illam  oustodem  orble,  omnibus  ereptis  nostrU 
rebut  ac  perditis,  violari  ab  ImpUspaasi  non  sumus,  eamque 
ex  nostra  domo  in  Ipaius  patrlt  domum  detulimui.— De 
Leg.  a  17. 


from  a  hint  or  two  in  his  writings  obscun 
out  and  not  well  understood,  are  so  1 
charge  him  with  the  levity  of  temporixin 
ing  himself  for  any  bribe  which  could 
vanity :  for  nothing  is  more  evident  thi 
might  not  only  have  avoided  this  stom 
tained  whatever  honours  he  pleased,  b 
into  the  measures  of  the  triumvirate,  ai 
his  authority  to  the  support  of  their  p< 
that  the  only  thing  whidi  provoked  C«8) 
this  calamity  upon  him,  was  to  see  all 
slighted,  and  his  friendship  utterly  r 
him*.  This  he  expressly  dedaies  to  tl 
who  were  conscious  of  the  truth  of  it,  "  t 
had  tried  all  means  to  induce  him  to  U 
the  acts  of  his  consulship ;  had  offered 
missions  and  lieutenancies  of  what  kinc 
what  privileges  he  should  desire;  to 
even  a  fourth  in  the  alliance  of  the  thi 
hold  him  in  the  same  rank  of  frient 
Pompey  himself:  all  which  I  refused 
not  out  of  slight  to  Csesar,  but  coosta] 
principles,  and  because  I  bought  the  i 
of  them  unbecoming  the  character  wl 
tained  ;  how  wisely  I  will  not  dispute ; 
sure  that  it  was  firmly  and  bravely ;  wh 
of  baffling  the  malice  of  my  enemies, 
easily  have  done  by  that  help,  I  chose  to 
viokmce,  rather  than  to  desert  your  in 
descend  from  my  own  rank^." 

Csesar  continued  at  Rome  till  he  s 
driven  out  of  it;  but  had  no  sooner 
his  consulship  than  he  began  to  be  att 
affronted  himself  by  two  of  the  new  p 
Domitios  and  C.  Memmius,  who  called  i 
the  validity  of  his  acts,  and  made  severs 
the  senate  to  get  them  annulled  by  public 
But  the  senate  had  no  stomach  to  medc 
affur  so  delicate ;  so  that  the  whole  end 
fruitless  debates  and  altercations;  and 
prevent  all  attempts  of  that  kind  in  hi 
took  care  always,  by  force  of  bribes,  to 
leading  magistrates  to  his  interests,  ai 
off  to  his  province  of  Gaul^  But  as 
pected  opposition  gave  some  little  ni 
triumvirate,  so  it  served  them  as  an 
excuse  for  their  behaviour  towards  Cioer 
that  their  own  dangers  were  nearer  to 
other  people's,  and  that  they  were  obligt 
own  security  not  to  irritate  so  popular  i 
Clodius««. 


•  Hoc  Bibl  oontraxliee  videbatur  Ctoero,  qu 
viros  dividendo  agro  Gami«no  esse  noluinot- 
45;  Ad  Ait  ix.  8. 

^  Consul  egit  eas  res,  quarum  mepartidpei 
—Me  ille  ut  quinqueviratum  aeciperem  rog 
tribus  sibi  coqjunctlairfmis  oonsularibns  ease 
legatlonem,  quam  vellem,  quanto  cimi  hoi 
detullt  Que  ego  non  Ingrato  anlroo,  ted 
quadam  sententlae  repudlavl,  hc—De  Pror.  ( 

c  FunctuB  oonsulatu,  C.  Memmio,  L.  Don 
bus,  de  superioris  anni  aocis  referentibus, 
■enatui  detullt :  noc  lllo  suaolpiente,  triduoqi 
altereatlones  abeumpto,  In  provlnclam  abllt- 
tem  Igitur  posterl  temporie  In  magno  negotio 
gare  eemper  annnosmagiatrmtns,  et  e  petiCorl 
a4jnTare,  aut  ad  honorem  paU  pervenire,  q 
recepiaaent  propugnatoroa  absentiam  suanu 
Cks.33. 

^  1111  autemaliquo  turn  timoreperterriti.qi 
atque  omnee  roe  anni  miperioris  labefaotarl  a 
infirmari  a  teoaiu,  atquo  prindpiboi  dritat 
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ka  looa  n  it  was  known  that  Cicero  waa  gone, 
ChikM  ftUtd  tbe  fonim  with  hia  band  of  alaves  and 
■wnfarifi,  and  published  a  second  law  to  the 
iMHa  people,  as  he  called  them,  though  there 
vsBot  one  honest  citisenorman  of  credit  amongst 
tkia'.  The  law,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  soat- 
I  of  it,  was  conodTed  in  the  following 


*^Whenas,  M.  T.  Cicero  has  pnt  Roman  citizens 
to  teh  anbeard  and  nncondemned ;  and  for  that 
■i  Ibfffed  the  anthority  and  decree  of  the  senate : 
Bsj  it  please  70a  to  ordain  that  he  be  interdicted 
bm  in  snd  water ;  that  nobody  presume  to  har- 
bov  or  leeeive  him,  on  pain  of  death ;  and  that 
■hwiu  sfaaU  more,  speak,  vote,  or  take  any  step 
tgnHa  rooalfing  him,  he  shall  be  treated  as  a 
piUie  cacmy,  unless  those  should  first  be  recalled 
ift  ifc  vhoB  Cioero  unlawfully  put  to  death'/' 

Ihe  law  was  drawn  by  Sezt.  Clodius,  the  kinsman 
md  prime  nunister  of  the  tribune ;  though  Yatinius 
lim  M  tome  daim  to  it,  and  was  the  only  one  of 
mtonm  rank  who  openly  approred  it'.  It  was 
OKstii&f  null  and  invalid,  both  for  the  matter 
md  the  fonn :  for  in  the  first  place  it  w«s  not  pro- 
per^ i  Isv,  but  what  they  called  a  privily,  or  an 
•el  to  iniiet  penalties  on  a  particular  citizen  by 
MM,  without  any  prerious  trial,  which  was 
apRMlr  prohibited  hy  the  most  sacred  and  funds, 
■ntal  ooostitutions  of  the  republic^.  Secondly, 
tk  teas  of  it  were  so  absurd,  that  they  annulled 
thcMdfM ;  for  it  enacted,  not  that  Cicero  may  or 
AmU  be,  but  that  he  be  interdicted^— which  was 
iiir— tie :  dnoe  no  power  on  earth,  savs  Cioero, 
oanskeathing  to  be  done  before  it  be  done^ 
TkoAy,  ^  poial  clause  being  grounded  on  a 
MV>^  notoriously  false,  that  Cicero  had  forged 
tkt  Peaces  of  the  senate,  it  could  not  possibly 
^^  fcr  want  of  a  foundation^.  Lastly,  though 
i>  ^nnitd  that  nobody  should  hsrbour  him,  yet  it 
^  set  ordered  him  to  be  ezpelled,  or  enjoined 
hato^  the  dty'.     It  was  the  custom,  in  all 


HtaoB  pefmkrem  a  so  aUenare  nolebant,  maqne  aibi 
P^fan  pwkala  sna,    qoMm  mea,   loquabantur.— Pro 
loLtt. 
*  Sn  telqae  nAagfi  latorwB  In  lata  toa  prooeriptioM 
^^^■Bi  bM  ttuma  ao  rioarinm  repcrire  potnistL-^Plo 

(riiPtpl>anio.  18, 19.  90 ;  POi*  Bad.  In  Sen.  il.  10. 

f  Haw  tSbi  IcfWDO  8.  Cloditts  •cripstt^-homini  egenti»- 
^  w  hriwwiMiwIiim  8.  Clodio,  loolo  tul  nnguinls.— 
Bk^  ■riptotn.boewifwmario.  boo  mfatfatro  mmpttbli- 
««  loiWrtL  [Pm  Doano,  U.  10. 18.]  llle  unus  ordlnii 
****-*"nia<m   palam  irrailtaiit     Ptt  8ext  64. 

^▼i^wllipi  Ml  Ilia.  ▼■lantXll.taboUB,  letwprtyatto 
^hAiiaiii|BiL  UuA  finlmfirfWI^aa*.— ProDonK),17. 

>  Xa  tam  at  tetar^atarnd  nt  intonllotam  rit-8exte 
""■^^  kaa  VMia,  qooaiam  Jam  dialeoticQt  o»— quod  fM>- 
^  aoa  «t,  rit  ***^"**r  teri  ad  popnlom,  ant  verbis 
"■■■Miri.MtaA^^oaaflnDari  potot?  [Ibid.  18.] 
^M  ri  fcwMi  flEripla  aafc  Ma  pfOiorlptto,  ttt  w  ipM  di»- 

I.&  TltdMteelSoB  honintifliated  batwacn  inUnU- 
'^>miimkrdUt^m  tU^  dugfTW  the  attaotkn  of  aU 
"■■wtaML  They  ataeonmonly  used  indifrorantly,  as 
^*  ■brtly  e^tdralflBt ;  jat  aoootding  to  CiooCS  eritl- 
^  t^  WM.  wa  «e.  SMkas  the  aenas  abnud.  where  the 

a^wrim.  feed  IL  TnUhis ISilsam  eenatos  ooosnltom 
*^^^ii  igitur  retoUt  felsmn  eeoatoa  conaultimi,  turn 
^^"V»:  ii  sen  ratalU,  nana  eat— Pro  Domo,  19. 
^^^deaM  aanciperer,  noo  at  exirem^pcma  est, 
■  mfkzeruat ;  ejectk)  nulla  eet. 


laws  made  by  the  tribes,  to  insert  the  name  of  the 
tribe  which  was  first  called  to  vote,  and  of  the 
man  who  first  voted  in  it  for  the  law,  that  he  might 
be  transmitted  down  with  the  law  itself,  as  the 

Srindpal  espouser  and  promoter  of  it".  This 
onour  was  given  to  one  Sedulius,  a  mean  obscure 
fellow,  without  any  settled  habitation,  who  yet 
afterwards  declared  that  he  was  not  in  Rome  at  the 
time,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter:  which 
gave  Cicero  occanon  to  observe,  when  he  was  re- 
proaching Clodius  with  this  act,  tiiat  Sedulius  might 
easily  be  the  first  voter,  who,  for  want  of  a  lodging, 
used  to  lie  all  night  in  the  forum;  but  it  was 
strange,  that  when  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  forging  a  leader,  he  should  not  be  able  to  find  a 
more  reputable  one". 

With  this  law  against  Cicero,  there  was  another 
published  at  the  same  time,  which,  according  to 
the  stipulation  already  mentioned,  was  to  be  die 
pay  and  price  for  it ;  to  grant  to  the  two  consuls 
the  provinces  above  speofied,  with  a  provision  of 
whatever  troops  and  money  they  thought  fit<*. 
Both  the  laws  passed  without  oppodtion  ;  and 
Clodius  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  first  of  them  in 
execution,  but  fell  to  work  immediatdyin  plunder- 
ing, bundng,  and  demolishing  Cicero's  houses, 
both  in  the  dty  and  the  country.  The  best  part 
of  his  goods  was  divided  between  the  two  consuls ; 
the  marble  columns  of  his  Palatine  house  were 
carried  publicly  to  Piso's  father-in-law,  and  the 
rich  furniture  of  his  Tusculan  villa  to  his  neighbour 
Gabinius,  who  removed  even  the  trees  of  his  plan- 
tations into  his  own  grounds' :  and  to  make  the 
loss  of  his  house  in  Rome  irretrievable,  Clodius 
consecrated  the  area  on  which  it  stood  to  the  per- 
petual service  of  religion,  and  built  a  temple  upon 
It  to  the  goddess  Liberty^ 

While  Cicero's  house  was  in  flamea,  the  two 
consuls,  with  all  thdr  seditious  crew  around  them, 
were  publidy  feasting  and  congratulating  each 
other  for  thdr  victory,  and  for  having  revenged 
the  death  of  their  old  friends  on  the  head  of  Cioero : 
where,  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts,  Gabinius 
openly  bragged  that  he  had  always  been  the  H- 

■>  Trlbns  Sergia  prinolplom  fait :  pro  triba.  Sextos  L. 
F.  Yarro  primue  sdvit.  This  was  the  form«  as  appearn 
from  fragmentaof  the  old  law8.~Vid.  Frontin.  de  Aqucd. ; 
Fragment.  Legit  Thoric,  apud  rd  agiar.  Borlptoree ; 
Liv.  ix.  38. 

■  Bedalio  prlndpe^  qoi  ee  lUo  die  eonflnnat  Rome  non 
fniew  (|ood  si  non  fait,  quid  te  aodaeios,  qoi  in  ^u»  no- 
nun  inolderia?  Quid  desperatias,  qui  ne  ementSendo 
qaidem  potueris  aootorem  adnmbrare  meUorem?  Sin 
antem  is  primos  eolTit.  quod  faoile  potoit,  propter  inoplam 
teoti  in  foro  pemootans.  [Fro  Domo,  30.]  <iaam  SedoUus 
ee  Dcgat  sdvliee.— Ibid.  31. 

o  Ut  provinolas  aodperent,  qoae  Ipai  veUcnt :  ezerdtam 
et  peounlam  qoantam  veUent.  [Pro  Sezt  10.— In  Pieon. 
I6.3  Dlo  ipso  die  mihi  reique  pobUcc  pemiciea,  Oabinio 
et  Pieooi  prorineia  rogata  est.— Pro  Sezt.  84. 

P  Unoeodemque  tempore  domosmeadtripiebator.arde- 


booa  ad  vioinom  oonsalem  de  Palatio ;  de  Toeoulano 
ad  item  alteram  vidnam  oonwilem  defetefaantur^— Post 
Red.  in  Sen.  7. 

Com  domos  in  Psiatio,  villa  in  Tosoolano,  altera  ad 
alteram  oonsalem  transfecebatur,  onlommi  marmoree  ex 
cdiboa  meis,  inqwetante  populo  Romano,  ad  eooerum 
oonwills  portabantar:  in  fondom  aotem  vioinl  coosolia 
non  instromentam,  aut  omamenta  vOle,  eed  etiam  aiboree 
transferebantor.— Pro  Domo,  84. 


<i  Cum  euie  dtoat  ee  manibas  domom  ctvis  optimi  ever- 
tiaw,  et  enm  iisdem  manibua  ooniecrasM.— Ibid.  40. 
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TOQiite  of  Catiline :  and  Piso,  that  he  waa  cousin  to 
Cethegu8^  Clodins,  in  the  mean  while,  not  con- 
tent with  ezertiDg  his  yengeance  onlj  on  Cicero's 
houses,  panned  iSswife  and  children  with  the  same 
f^ry:  and  made  several  attempts  to  get  young 
Cicero,  the  son,  into  his  hands,  then  about  six 
years  old,  with  an  intent  to  kill  him* ;  but  the 
child  was  carefully  guarded  by  the  friends  of  the 
family,  and  removed  from  the  reach  of  his  malice. 
Terenda  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  but  was  dragged  out  of  it  forcibly,  by  his 
orders,  to  the  pubUc  office  or  tribunal,  where  he 
was  sitting,  to  be  examined  about  the  concealment 
of  her  husband's  effects ;  but  beiug  a  woman  of 
singular  spirit  and  resolution,  she  bore  all  his  in- 
sults with  a  masculine  courage*. 

But  while  Clodius  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing 
in  this  affair  but  the  gratification  of  his  revenge, 
he  was  carrying  on  a  private  interest  at  the  same 
time,  which  he  had  much  at  heart.  The  house, 
in  which  he  himself  lived,  was  contiguous  to  a 
part  of  Cicero's  ground ;  which,  being  now  laid 
open,  made  that  side  of  the  Palatine  hUl  the  most 
airy  and  desirable  situation  in  Rome :  his  intention 
therefore  was,  by  the  purchase  of  another  house 
which  stood  next  to  him,  to  make  the  whole  area 
his  own,  with  the  benefit  of  the  fine  portico  and 
temple  annexed:  so  that  he  had  no  sooner  de- 
molished Cicero's  house,  than  he  began  to  treat 
with  the  owner  of  the  next,  Q.  Seius  Postumus,  a 
Roman  knight,  who  absolutely  refused  to  sell  it ; 
and  declared,  that  Clodius,  of  all  men,  should 
never  have  it,  while  he  lived.  Clodius  threatened 
to  obstmct  his  windows ;  but  finding  that  neither 
his  thrtots  nor  offers  availed  anything,  he  con- 
trived to  get  the  knight  poisoned ;  and  so  bought 
the  house,  after  his  death,  at  the  sale  of  his  effects, 
by  outbidding  all  who  offered  for  it.  His  next 
ctep  was,  to  secure  the  remaining  part  of  Cicero's 
area,  which  was  not  included  in  the  consecration, 
and  was  now  also  exposed  by  his  direction  to  a 
public  auction :  but  as  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any 
citixen  who  would  bid  for  it,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  buy  it  in  his  own  name,  he  was  forced  to  pro- 
vide an  obscure,  needy  feUow,  called  Scato,  to  pur- 
chase it  for  him,  and  by  that  means  became  master 
of  the  most  spacious  habitation  in  all  the  city*. 

r  Domns  ardebat  in  PaUtio— Omsoles  epulabantor,  et 
in  oonjuntorum  gratolatione  venabantur ;  cum  alter  ae 
Catiline  delioiaa,  alter  OethegiofmaobrinamfaiaNdioeret. 
•Pro  Domo,  84 ;  In  Piion.  11 ;  Pro  Bext.  24. 

>  V«9cabatur  uxor  mea :  libori  ad  neoem  qoarebantnr. 
~Pro8ext.24. 

(toid  voa  uxor  mea  minra  vi<rfarai  ?    Quam  vexavistis. 

raptavistia qoid  mea  fiUa  ?— Qoid  parmafllioa  ?— Quid 

feoerat,  qood  earn  totletper  inaidiaa  interfioere  volaiatis? 
—Pro  Dome,  93. 

*  A  te  quidem  omnia  fieri  fortinime,  atque  amantJuime 
video :  neo  miror ;  nam  ad  me  P.  Valerius  loripait  id 
quod  ego  maxJmo  com  fletu  legi,  quemadmodum  a  YestaB 
ad  tabulam  Yaleriam  ducta  eens.— Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  S. 

■  Ipee  com  looi  Ulius,  onm  adium  cupidltata  flagraret 
—Pro  Domo,  41. 

Monmnentom  iste,  nunquam  ant  rellglonem  nUarn  ex- 
oogitavit :  habitare  laxe  et  magniflce  voluit :  dnaaqne  et 
magnaa  et  nobilea  domoe  oonjnngere.  Bodem  ponoto 
temporis  quo  metM  diaoemia  iati  eanaam  ccdis  eripuit,  a 
Q.  8eio  onntendit.  ut  domom  libi  venderet  Cum  ille  id 
negarei,  primo  se  Inroinibns  <>Jaa  eaee  obetnictunun  mina- 
batnr.  Afflnnabat  Poetomus,  se  vivo,  domnm  aoam  istlns 
nnnqoam  fnturam.  Acutna  adoleeoens  ex  istins  aermone 
inteUexit,  quid  fieri  oporteret.    Hominem  v«Mno  aper- 


This  desolation  of  Cicero's  fortonei 
and  the  misery  which  he  suffered  abroa 
deprived  of  everything  that  was  dear  to 
made  him  repent  of  the  resolution  of 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  envy  and  treac 
counsellors,  who,  taking  the  advantage  ( 
and  the  perplexity  which  he  was  und 
him  to  an  act  both  ruinous  and  inglori 
he  chiefly  charges  on  Hortensins ;  and 
forbears  to  name  him  to  Atticus,  on 
the  strict  friendship  between  them,  yet 
him  very  freely  to  his  brother  Quintus, 
every  day  insidiously  to  his  house,  an( 
greatest  professions  of  xeal  and  affectioi 
ally  insiuuating  to  his  hopes  and  fea 
giving  way  to  the  present  rage,  he  coulc 
being  recalled  with  glory  in  three  days'  ti 
tensins  was  particularly  intimate  at 
with  Pompey ;  and  might  possibly  be  e 
urge  Cicero  to  this  step,  in  order  to  «a 
the  disgrace  of  being  forced  to  act  again 
a  high  hand.  But  let  that  be  as  it 
Pompey's  conduct  which  shocked  Cicen 
not  for  its  being  oontrary  to  his  oaths 
ambitious  can  easily  dispense  with,  bn 
terest,  which  they  never  neglect,  bi 
weakness.  The  consideration  of  what 
to  Pompey  made  him  depend  on  his  a 
he  could  have  guarded  against  his  tre 
could  not  suspect  him  of  the  folly  of  gi^ 
entirely  up  to  Csesar,  who  was  the  prim 
and  director  of  the  whole  affair. 

In  this  ruffled  and  querulous  state  of 
stung  with  the  recollection  of  his  owi 
and  the  perfidy  of  his  friends,  he  frequei 
that  he  had  not  tried  the  fate  of  arms,  a 
either  to  conquer  bravely  or  fidl  honoon 
he  dwells  so  much  upon  in  his  letters, 
persuaded  that  it  would  have  been 
course*  But  this  is  a  problem  not 
solved:  it  is  certain  that  his  enemies 
all  arts  to  urge  him  to  the  resolution  of 
as  if  thev  apprehended  the  conaeqnei 
stey:  and  that  the  real  aim  of  the 
was,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  humble  hh 
no  less  certain,  that  all  resistance  mui 
vain,  if  they  had  found  it  necessary  to 

tinime  lustulit.  Emit  domum,  licitatoribi 
in  Palatio  pnloherrimo  proqwotn  portioom  < 
bus  pavimeotatam  trooentnm  pedum  oono 
pliaalmum  peristylum,  facile  at  omnium  don 
etdignitateiuperaret:  et  homo  religioaaa,  oi 
idem  emeret  et  venderet,  tamen  ilUa  taotis 
auras  est  aunmnomenemptionlaaoribere.  1 
Soatonem  niam.— Pro  Domo,  44. 

At  in  Us  sdibns,  quae  tn  Q.  Seio  eqnite 
te  i4>ertissime  interfeoto,  tenes.— De  Banisp 

^  Me  ramma  rimulationo  amoria,  aummaq 
quotidiana  aceloratiisime,  inaidioeiasimeqae 
Jnncto  etiam  Arrio.  quorum  ego  ooosillis,  pr 
oeptis  destitutus,  in  hano  oalamitatem  inddl 
Frat.  i.  3. 

Scpe  triduo  smnma  com  gloria  dicebar  ess 
Ibid.  4. 

1  Bed  al  quiaquam  fbiaset,  qui  me  Pompel 
rail  Teqxmao  perterritum,  a  tuipiaaimo  coad 
—Ad  Att  UL  15. 

Malta,  que  mentem  exturbarent  meam :  i 
Pompeii.— Ad  Quint  Frat.  L  4. 

Nullum  eat  meum  peccatnm,  nisi  quod 
qnibua  nelis  putaram  ease  me  dedpi,  aut  at! 
id  expedlre  qoidcm  arbttrabar.— lUd. 
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ttcBgth  aguost  bim ;  and  that  they  had  ahneady 
pnewled  too  fo,  to  aoffer  him  to  remain  in  the 
ckj,  in  defimoe  of  them ;  and  if  their  power  had 
ImictaiUj  employed  to  drife  him  away,  his  re- 
tn  BathtTe  boen  the  more  desperate,  and  they  the 
BOteiBtereited  to  keep  him  out ;  so  that  it  seems 
tokK  been  his  most  prodent  part,  and  the  most 
ipBdbfe  to  his  diaracter,  to  yield,  as  he  did,  to 
it  veemtj  of  the  times. 

Bit  we  have  a  fall  accoont  of  the  motives  of 
|giictreit,m  the  speeches,  which  he  made  after 
b  RtBrn,  both  to  the  senate  and  the  people. 
'^  Wka  I  taw  the  senate,"  says  he,  *'  deprived  of 
iti  letden ;  myself  part^  pn^ed  and  partly  be- 
tnjed  bj  tiie  magistrates ;  the  slaves  enrolled  by 
usat,  naAa  die  colour  of  fraternities ;  the  remains 
efCatfliae's  forces  Isought  again  into  the  field, 
ader  tfadr  old  chiefs ;  the  knights  terrified  with 
preicrqrtiDBS ;  die  corporate  towns  with  military 
oecatioQ ;  iiul  all  with  death  and  destmction ;  I 
Mifal  ttill  have  defended  myself  by  arms ;  and 
m  •drised  to  it  by  many  brave  friends,  nor  did  I 
vst  Alt  same  oonrage,  which  you  had  all  seen 
Be  aat  on  other  occasions ;  bat  when  I  saw,  at 
tk  uaae  time,  that,  if  I  conqnered  my  present 
MeBj,  there  were  many  more  behind,  whom  I  had 
til  toeoaqoer ;  tiiat,  if  I  happened  tobe  conquered , 
■07  honest  men  would  fall  both  with  me  and 
iter  BM ;  that  there  were  people  enough  ready  to 
kMS^  ^  tribune's  blood,  while  the  punishment 
rf  mat  would  be  left  to  the  forms  of  a  trial  and 
topostoity ;  I  resolved  not  to  employ  force  in  de- 
ws; my  private  safety,  after  I  had  defended 
tttt  of  the  public  without  it ;  and  was  willing, 
fttf  bflaest  men  should  rather  lament  the  ruin  of 
■f  fcrtnoes,  than  make  their  own  desperate  by 
■hecag  to  soe ;  and  if  after  ail  I  ha^  fidlen  alone, 
lit  voold  have  been  dishonourable  to  myself :  if 
M^  the  skughter  of  my  dtiiens,  fintai  to  the 

baother  speedi — **  If  in  so  good  a  cause," 
^  he,  *'  supported  with  such  seal  by  the  senate; 
ty  the  eoncnrrence  of  ail  honest  men ;  by  the 
MMlf  hdp  of  all  Italy,  I  had  given  way  to  the 
4p  of  a  desfncabk  tribune,  or  feared  the  levity  of 
too  eoatempdble  consuls,  I  must  own  myself  to 
^  been  a  coward,  without  heart  or  head — but 
tbot  were  other  things  whidi  moved  me.  That 
^Qodias  was  per]^tually  proclaiming  in  his 
^anagaes,  that  what  he  did  against  me  was  done 
^  tke  SBthority  of  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Caesar ; 
Ait  diese  three  were  his  counsellors  in  the  cabinet, 
^  leadirs  in  ^e  field— one  of  whom  had  an  army 
^>ady  in  Italy,  and  the  other  two  could  raise  one 
^emr  they  pleased.  What  then  ?  Was  it  my 
pit  to  PBgard  the  vain  brags  of  an  enemy,  falsdy 
ArvvB  out  against  those  eminent  men  !  No ;  it 
"■  not  his  taSdng,  but  their  silence,  which  shocked 
■e ;  sDd,  though  they  had  other  reasons  for  hold- 
%  their  toogna,  jet  to  one  in  my  circumstances 
«r  nying  nothing  was  a  declaration;  their 
^iooe  a  confeaaioQ  :  they  had  cause  indeed  to  be 
"^naed  on  thdr  own  account,  lest  their  acts  of 
^  Ttar  before  should  be  annulled  by  the  prctors 
M  the  senate ;  many  people  also  were  instilling 
^fevies  of  me  into  Pompey,  and  perpetually 
*^>"i«hing  him  to  beware  of  me ;  and  as  for 
(^.  whom  some  imagined  to  be  angry  with  me, 

s  Pwt  Bed.  lo  Sen.  13, 14. 


he  was  at  the  gates  of  the  dty  with  an  army,  the 
oommand  of  which  he  had  given  to  Appius,  my 
enemy's  brother.  When  I  saw  all  this,  which  was 
open  and  manifest  to  everybody,  what  could  I  do  ? 
When  Clodius  declared  in  a  public  speech,  that  I 
must  either  conquer  twice,  or  perish ;  so  that 
neither  my  victory  nor  my  fail  would  have  restored 
the  peace  of  the  republic*." 

Clodias,  having  satiated  his  revenge  upon  Cicero, 
proposed  another  law,  not  less  violent  and  unjust, 
against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  deprive  him 
of  his  kingdom,  and  reduce  it  to  a  Roman  province, 
and  confiscate  his  whole  estate.  This  prince  was 
brother  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigning  by  the 
same  right  of  hereditary  succession,  in  fdl  peace 
and  amity  with  Rome ;  accused  of  no  practices 
nor  suspected  of  any  designs  against  the  republic, 
whose  only  crime  was  to  be  rich  and  covetous ;  so 
that  the  law  was  an  unparalleled  act  of  injustice,  and 
what  Cicero,  in  a  public  speech,  did  not  scruple  to 
call  a  mere  robbery^.  But  Clodius  had  an  old 
grudge  to  the  king,  for  refusing  to  ransom  him, 
when  he  was  taken  by  the  pirates ;  and  sending 
him  only  the  contemptible  sum  of  two  talents'^. 
And  what,  says  Cicero,  must  odier  kings  think  of 
their  security,  to  see  their  crowns  and  fortunes  at 
the  disposal  of  a  tribune,  and  six  hundred  mercena- 
ries'*? The  law  passed  however  without  any 
opposition ;  and  to  sanctify  it,  as  it  vrere,  and 
give  it' the  better  face  and  colour  of  justice,  Cato 
vras  charged  with  the  execution  of  it ;  which  gave 
Clodius  a  double  pleasure,  by  imposing  so  shame- 
ful a  task  upon  the  gravest  man  in  Rome.  It  was 
a  part  likewise  of  the  same  law,  aswell  as  of  Cato's 
commission,  to  restore  certain  exiles  of  Byzantium, 
whom  their  dty  had  driven  out  for  crimes  against 
the  public  peace*.  The  engaging  Cato  in  such 
dirty  work  was  a  masterpiece,  and  served  many 
purposes  of  great  use  to  Clodius  :  first,  to  get  rid 
of  a  troublesome  adversary  for  the  remainder  of 
his  magistracy :  secondly,  to  fix  a  blot  on  Cato 
himself,  and  diow,  that  the  most  rigid  pretenders 
to  virtue  might  be  caught  by  a  proper  bait :  thirdly, 
to  stop  his  mouth  for  the  future,  as  he  openly 
bragged,  from  clamouring  against  extraordlinary 
commissions  :  fourthly,  to  oblige  him,  above  all, 
to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  acts,  by  his  sub- 
mitting  to  bCTr  a  part  in  Uiem'.    The  tribune  had 

•  Pro  Sext.  16, 18, 19. 

b  Qui  oum  lege  nefaria  Ptolflmcum,  regem  Cypri,  fhi- 
trem  regis  Alexandrlni,  eodem  Jure  regnantem,  oanu 
incognita,  pubUoasBee,  popolumque  Bomanum  soelere 
obUgaases :  oum  in  ^Jua  regnum,  bona,  fortunaa*  latrooi- 
nium  hi^Jna  imperii  immiaiaMs,  oujua  cum  patre,  avo, 
majoribns,  aodetasnobia  et  amidtia  ftilaaet.— Pro  Dcnno,  8. 

Rex  amicus,  nulla  injuria  oommemorata,  nnllla  repe- 
titla  rebus,  cum  bonis  omnibus  publioaretnr.  [Fro  8»t. 
26.]  De  quo  nuUa  nnquam  suspldo  durlor. — ^Ibld.  f7. 

c  Dio.  xzxviiL  p.  78;  Appian.  L  ii.  441. 

d  En !  cur  cwteri  reges  rtabflem  esse  f ortunam  suam 
arbitrentur,  cum— videant,  per  tribunum  aliquem  et  sez- 
oentas  operas  se  fortunis  spcdiari,  et  regno  omni  posse 
nudari  ?— Pro  Sext  27. 

«  Hv^us  pecunic  deportands,  et  si  quis  suum  Jus  defen- 
deret,  bello  gerendo  Cattmem  praefedsti.— Pro  Domo,  8. 

At  etiam  eo  negotlo  M.  CStonis  ^leodorem  macnlare 
vduemnt— Pro  Sext.  28. 

Tu  una  lege  tnlisti,  ut  Qyprius  rex— cum  bonis  omnlbns 
sub  prseoone  subjioeretur,  et  exules  Bysantium  reduoe- 
rentur.  Eidem,  inquit,  utraque  de  re  negotium  dedL— 
Pro  Domo,  80. 

'  8ttb  honorlflcentisaimo  ministerii  titulo  M.  Gatonem  a 
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the  sattsfactioD  to  see  Cmto  taken  in  his  trap  ;  and 
received  a  congratolatory  letter  upon  it  from  Ciesar, 
addressed  to  him  in  the  fiimiliar  style  of  Caesar  to 
Clodins,  which  he  read  publicly  to  Uie  people,  as  a 
proof  of  the  singular  intimacy  between  them*. 
King  Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  while,  as  soon  as  he 
heaA  of  the  law,  and  of  Cato*8  approach  towards 
Cyprus,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  unable 
to  bear  the  disgrace  of  losing  at  once  both  his 
crown  and  his  wealth.  Cato  executed  his  com- 
mission with  great  fidelity ;  and  returned  the  year 
foUowing  in  a  kind  of  triumph  to  Rome,  with  all 
the  king's  effects  reduced  into  money,  amounting 
to  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  which  he 
delivered  with  great  pomp  into  the  public  trea- 
suryK 

This  proceeding  was  severely  condemned  by 
Cicero,  Uiough  he  touches  it  in  lus  public  speeches 
with  some  tenderness  for  the  sake  of  Cato,  whom 
he  labours  to  clear  from  any  share  of  the  iniouity. 
**  The  commission,"  says  he,  **  was  contriTed,  not 
to  adorn,  but  to  banish  Cato ;  not  offered,  but 
imposed  upon  him.  Why  did  he  then  obey  it  ? 
Just  as  he  has  sworn  to  obey  other  laws,  which  he 
knew  to  be  unjust,  that  he  might  not  expose  him- 
self to  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  without  ddng  any 
good,  deprive  the  republic  of  such  a  citizen.  If  he 
had  not  submitted  to  the  law,  he  could  not  have 
hindered  it ;  the  stain  of  it  would  still  have  stuck 
upon  the  republic,  and  he  himself  suffered  violenoe 
for  rejecting  it,  since  it  would  have  been  a  pre- 
cedent for  invalidating  all  the  other  acts  of  that 
year :  he  considered,  therefore,  that  since  the 
scandal  of  it  could  not  be  avoided,  he  was  the 
person  the  best  qualified  to  draw  good  out  of  evil, 
and  to  serve  his  country  well,  &ough  in  a  bad 
caused"  But  howsoever  this  may  colour,  it  can- 
not justify  Cato's  conduct,  who  valued  himself 
highly  upon  his  Cyprian  transactions,  and  for  the 
sake  of  that  commission  was  drawn  in,  as  Clodius 
expected,  to  support  the  authority  from  which  it 
flowed,  and  to  maintain  the  legality  of  Clodius's 
tribunate,  in  some  warm  debates  even  with  Cicero 
himself''. 

Among  the  other  laws  made  by  Clodius,  there 
was  one  likewise  to  give  relief  to  the  private  mem- 
bers of  corporate  towns,  against  the  public  injuries 
of  their  communities.  The  purpose  of  it  was 
specious,  but  the  real  design,  to  screen  a  creature 
of  his  own,  one  Merula,  of  Anagnia,  who  had 
been  punished  or  driven  from  his  city  ibr  some 
notorious  villanies,  and  who,  in  return  for  this 
service,  erected  a  statue  to  his  patron,  on  part  of 
the  area  of  Cicero's  house,  and  inscribed  it  to 
Clodius,  the  author  of  so  excellent  a  law.    But  as 

republiea  retasavit  [TeU.  Pat  ii.  4&.]  Non  nil  omandum 
M.  Catonem,  aed  rolegandum  putaverunt :  qui  in  ooocione 
palam  dlzarint,  lingnain  se  erelUne  Catcml.  que  Mmper 
contra  extraordinarias  potestataa  libera  f^daaet— <lood  §1 
Ule  rcpodiaaaet,  dubitatis  quin  el  via  eant  allata,  cum 
omnia  mcta  illlua  aoni  per  Ulnm  unum  labefaotari  vide- 
rentor  ?— Pro  Seat.  88. 29. 

Gratnlari  tibi,  quod  idem  in  poaterom  M.  Catonem, 
tribonatu  too  remoTiaBea.*>-Pro  Domo,  9. 

r  Literaa  in  condone  recitasti,  quas  ttU  a  C.  Csaare 
miana  eaie  dioerea.  CacaAa  Pulchro.  Cum  etiam  ea  argu- 
meotatna,  amoiria  eaae  hoc  aignnm,  cum  nominibna  tantum 
nteretur^— Ibid. 

k  Plutaroh.  in  Catone ;  Flor.  Ui.  9. 

t  Pro  Seat  88.  29. 

k  Fltttarcb.  in  Catone ;  DIo,  L  xxxix.  100. 


Cicero  told  hiro  afterwards  in  one  of  bii 
tiie  place  itself  where  the  statue  stood,  t] 
so  memorable  an  injury,  confuted  both 
lency  of  the  law  and  the  inscription'. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  after  Ci 
flight,  who  left  Rome  about  the  end  of  I 
on  the  eighth  of  April  we  find  him  at  Vi 
in  the  most  southern  part  of  Italy,  whe 
several  days  with  a  friend  named  Sica 
received  the  copy  of  the  law  made  ag 
which  after  some  alteration  and  corn 
the  limits  of  his  exile  to  the  distan 
hundred  miles  from  Italy".  His  the 
hitherto  been  wholly  bent  on  Sicily ;  b 
was  arrived  in  sight  of  it,  the  prstor.  C 
sent  him  word  t^t  he  must  not  set  his 
This  was  a  cruel  shock  to  him,  and  tb 
of  the  misery  of  disgrace — that  an  old  I 
had  been  highly  obliged  to  him",  of 
party  and  principles,  should  refuse  bin 
a  calamity  which  he  had  drawn  upon 
his  services  to  the  republic.  Speaking 
wards,  when  it  was  not  his  business 
severely,  "  See,"  says  he,  "  the  horn 
times ;  when  all  Sicily  waa  coming  oi 
me,  the  praetor,  who  had  often  felt  the 
same  tribune,  and  in  the  same  cause, 
suffer  me  to  come  into  the  island.  AK 
say  ?  That  Virgilius,  such  a  citizen,  ( 
man,  had  lost  all  benevolence,  all  reme 
our  common  sufferings,  all  his  piety, 
and  faith  towards  me  ?  No  such  thii 
afraid  how  he  should  singly  sustain  th 
that  storm  which  had  overpowered 
forces'." 

This  unexpected  repulse  from  Sicily  • 
to  change  his  route,  and  turn  back  agi 
Brundisium,  in  order  to  pass  into  Gret 
Vibo,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  expi 
Sica  to  any  danger  for  entertaining  hii 
ing  to  find  no  quiet  till  he  could  rem< 
beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  Is 
this  he  found  himself  mistaken,  for  all 
on  his  road  received  him  with  the  i 
marks  of  respect:  inviting  him  to  t 
quarters  with  them,  and  guarding  him  i 
through  their  territories  with  all  imagi 
our  and  safety  to  his  person.  He  avoic 
as  much  as  possible  all  public  places 
he  came  to  Brundisium,  would  not  en 
city,  though  it  expressed  the  warmest 

t  Lesrem  de  iqjoriia  publloia  tulisti,  Anagn 
Bferule  per  gratiam,  qui  tibI  ob  earn  legem 
in  meia  adibos  posait;  ot  looua  ipae  in  tua 
legem  et  inaoriptionem  statuae  refelleret  Q 
ninis  multo  majori  dolori  fait,  quam  que  idi 
tor  aoelera  Anagniae  feoeraL— Pro  Domo,  30. 

■B  Allata  eat  nobis  rogatio  de  pemloie  mei 
ooneotum  eat,  audieramua  eaie  i^uflmodi,  < 
qnadringenta  millia  lioeret  etoc  wtafim  ite 
versos  oootoU— ne  et  Bioa,  vpod  qoem  erami 
Att.  Ui.  4. 

n  Plutaroh.  in  Cio. 

o  SIciliam  petivi  animo,  que  et  ipsa  en 
domus  una,  ooujunota ;  et  obtinebator  a  VIr| 
me  nno  vd  maxime  turn  vetusta  amldtia,  tv 
collegia,  turn  respubUoa  sociarat.  Vide  ni 
temporum  iUoram.  Cum  ipsa  pane  insa 
obviam  ferre  vellet,  pnetor  iUe  ^Jusdom  f 
ccmclonibus  propter  eandem  relpaUio«  < 
vexatus,  nihil  amplina  dioo,  niai  me  in  81 
nolnlt,  &o.~Pro  Cn.  Piano.  40. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 


W 


$anu,  tad  oSend  to  nm  all  hazards  in  his  de* 

In  thif  inteml,  he  was  pressing  Atticos  in  every 
ktter,  and  in  the  most  moTing  terms,  to  come  to 
Ub;  md  when  he  remored  from  Vibo,  gave  him 
Ufotdli^eoee  of  all  his  stages,  that  he  might 
ilfihov  where  to  find  him,  taking  it  for  granted 
tebvoold  not  fiedi  to  follow  him^.  Bat  Atticos 
turn  to  hflfe  given  him  no  answer  on  this  head, 
Iff  to  kate  had  any  thoughts  of  stirring  from 
ime.  He  was  persuaded,  perhaps,  that  his  com- 
pKftbmd  could  be  of  no  other  use  to  him  than 
Upn  nae  little  relief  to  his  present  chagrin ; 
lAcms  kis  oontinnance  in  the  city  might  be  of 
Is  greatest,  not  only  in  relieving,  but  removing 
\m  abmity,  and  procuring  his  restoration :  or 
m  mtf  imagine,  what  his  character  seems    to 

E,  that  though  he  had  a  greater  love  for 
than  for  any  man,  yet  it  was  always  with 
f&an  of  not  involving  himself  in  the  dis- 
Ni  01  his  friend,  or  disturbing  the  tranquillity 
If  ba  hfe  by  tiJcing  anv  shu^  of  another's 
feboj;  sad  that  he  was  rollowing  only  the  dic- 
IriHof  his  temper  and  principles  in  sparing  him- 
pif  a  trosbie  whidi  would  ha^e  made  him  suffer 
than  his  philosophy  could  easily  bear.  But 
was  the  canse,  it  gave  a  fresh  mortifica- 
to  Deero,  who,  in  a  letter  upon  it,  says,  **  I 
BO  doubt  but  that  I  should  see  you  at  Taren- 
or  Bnadiaium :  it  would  have  been  convenient 
reasons ;  and  above  all,  for  my  design  of 
_  tome  time  with  you  in  Epirus,  and  re- 
Mdaian  my  measures  by  your  advice :  but  since 
itii  not  happened  as  I  wished,  I  shall  add  this  ako 
p  Ae  |mt  number  of  my  other  afflictions  *'/ '  He 
ptaaotr  lodged  in  the  villa  of  M.  Lenius  FUccus, 
■I  6r  from  the  walls  of  Brundisium,  where  he 
PM  m  the  seventeenth  of  April,  and  on  the 
httf  tfae  snne  month  embarked  for  Dyrrhachsum. 
khb  aeeoont  of  himself  to  his  wife—"  I  spent 
BUutt  days,''  says  he,  **  with  Flaccus,  who  for 
l^ake  ah^Oed  the  risk  of  his  fortunes  and  life ; 
Ifrvas  deterred  by  the  penal^  of  the  law  from 
iMfcoing  towards  me  all  the  rights  of  friendship 
liWipitofity :  I  wish  that  it  may  ever  be  in  my 
Mar  tD  make  him  a  proper  return ;  I  am  sure 
m  I  ibaD  always  think  myself  obliged  to  do  it*." 
Mag  hia  stay  with  Flaccus,  he  was  in  no  small 
about  the  choice  of  a  convenient  place 


I  Gm  MBBda  iUa  mmtelpia,  que  Mmt  a  Vibone  Bmn- 
1^  fa  ftte  sua  laacnt,  iter  mihi  totmn,  multia  mini- 
Mki,  wasDo  com  ano  metu  prKatitenmt  Bnmdiaium 
Ml  ^  yekliM  ad  mooiia  aooaaoL  Urbem  onam  mihl 
MMatoaB  deoUnarf ,  que  M  ▼«!  potinsexaoindi,  qoam  6 
^■myhi  II  «t  erifenxbudie  pataretur^^Pko  PlandOt  41. 
t  W  to  «fo,  nt  ad  me  Vibonem  statim  yenia8..-Sl  id 
fanto  Biicabor,  sad  oanfido  te  eaaa  factonmu-^d 


*li.L 


ne»  at  ad  te  antca  acripal,  ri  ad  noa 
AanicniiBQft^IMd.  8. 


voneria,  ooosHlam 


1«  B^vifiaiBm  Temi»  ccmtiili—nmio  ta  propera,  at 
fa  CMMeqoare.  tl  modo  reefpiemur.   Adhuo  inTitamur 

Njj.-ibid.aL 

Jflafti  optatiaa  cadere  poaaa,  qnam  ut  tu  me  quam 

IhfaB  onetqnn^-IMd.  4. 

j**  teant  adU  daUum.  qnin  te  Tarentl  aut  Bnm- 


:  idqoe  ad  mnlta  pertinuit ;  in  eis.  et 

y%fce  <iaiiifgt>iifiiiin,  etde  reUqnb  rebus  too  oonaUio 
jWfer.  QaflBiein  Id  noo  oontfgit.  erit  boo  qooque  in 
^Vb  aoaaaro  ooatromm  malacimi.>--Ibid>  6. 
Jl> factsa M.  LanU  Flaod  me oontiiU :  col  oum  omnia 
"^  ^ikatfa  boDonon,  ezlUamx  mors  profiOBeretur, 


for  liis  residence  abroad :  Atticus  offered  him  his 
house  in  Epirus ;  which  was  a  castle  of  aome 
strength,  and  likely  to  afford  him  a  secure  retreat 
But  since  Atticus  could  not  attend  him  thither  in 
person,  he  dropped  all  thoughts  of  that,  and  was 
inclined  to  go  to  Athens ;  laH.  he  was  informed, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  travel  into 
that  part  of  Greece ;  where  all  those  who  had  been 
banished  for  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  especially 
Autronius,  then  resided ;  who  woi;dd  have  had  some 
comfort  in  their  exile  to  revenge  themselves  on 
the  author  of  their  misery,  if  they  could  have 
caught  him*. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  sailing  out  of  Brundi- 
sium, the  wind,  which  was  frdr,  changed  of  a 
sudden,  and  drove  him  back  again ;  and  when  he 
passed  over  to  Dyrrhachium  in  tiie  second  attempt, 
that  there  happened  an  earthquake  and  a  great 
storm,  immediately  after  his  landing ;  from  which 
the  soothsayers  foretold,  that  his  stay  abroad  would 
not  be  long.  But  it  is  strange,  that  a  writer  so 
fond  of  prodigies,  which  nobody  else  takes  notice 
of,  should  omit  the  story  of  Cicero's  dream,  which 
was  more  to  his  purpose,  and  is  related  by  Cicero 
himself:  **  That  in  one  of  the  stages  of  his  flight, 
being  lodged  in  the  villa  of  a  friend,  after  he  had 
lain  restless  and  wakefrd  a  great  part  of  the  night, 
he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  near  break  of  day,  and 
when  he  awaked  about  eight  in  the  morning,  told 
his  dream  to  those  round  him :  That  as  he  seemed 
to  be  wandering  disconsolate  in  a  lonely  place,  C. 
Marius,  with  his  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  ac- 
costed him,  and  demanded,  why  he  was  so  melan- 
choly :  and  when  he  answered,  that  he  was  driven 
out  of  his  country  by  violence  ;  Marius  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  bidding  him  be  of  courage,  ordered 
the  next  lictor  to  conduct  him  into  his  monument ; 
telling  him,  that  there  he  should  find  safety :  upon 
this,  the  company  presently  cried  out,  that  he 
would  have  a  quick  and  glorious  return"."  All 
which  was  exactly  fulfilled ;  for  his  restoration  was 
decreed  in  a  certain  temple  built  by  Marius,  and 
for  that  reason  called  Marina's  Monument ;  where 
the  senate  happened  to  be  assembled  on  that  oc* 
casion*. 

This  dream  was  much  talked  of  in  the  family, 
and  Cicero  himself,  in  that  season  of  his  dejection, 
seemed  to  be  pleased  with  it;  and  on  the  first 
news  of  tiie  decree*s  passing  in  Marina's  monu- 
ment, declared,  that  nothing  could  be  more  divine ; 
yet  in  disputing  afterwards  on  the  nature  of  dreams, 
h»o  perpetl,  al  aociderent,  malult,  quam  ooatodiam  mei 
capitia  dimittere.— Pro  Planoio,  41. 

Noa  Bnmdlaii  apud  M.  Lenlum  Flaooum  diea  xni» 
faimuB,  virum  optimum :  qui  pericnlum  fortunarum  et 
capitis  sui  pre  mea  salute  neglezit :  neque  legis  improbio' 
Bim»  pcRia  deductna  eat,  quo  minus  hoepitii  et  amiciti* 
Jus,  officiumque  prcstaret.  Hulc  utinam  gratiam  all- 
qusado  refene  poaaimns;  babebimus  quidem  aemper.— 
£p.  Fam.  xir.  4. 

t  Quod  me  rogaa  et  hortaris,  ut  apud  te  In  Eplro  aim  ; 
Toluntas  tua  mihl  ralde  grata  eat.~Sed  itineris  causa  ut 
diverterem,  primum  est  devium ;  deinde  ab  Autronio  ei 
ceteris  quatridni ;  deinde  sine  te.  Nam  castellum  munl- 
tum  habitanti  mihi  prodeeset,  transennti  non  est  necesaa- 
rlum.  Quod  ai  auderem,  Athenas  peterem :  sane  ita 
cadebat  ut  vellem.  Nunc  et  noatri  hoatea  ibl  aunt,  et  to 
non  habemua.— Ad  Att.  ill.  7. 

«  De  Divin.  1. 88 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  7. 

*■  Valeriua  Maxfanus  calls  this  monument  of  Marius  the 
temple  of  Jupiter ;  but  it  appears  from  Cicero's  account  to 
have  been  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Yirtue, 
H 
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lie  anerts  tiiem  all  to  be  Tain  and  fantastical,  and 
noting  else  bat  the  unperfect  traces  and  eonftued 
impressions  which  our  waking  thoughts  leaye  upon 
the  mind ;  that,  in  his  flight  therefore,  as  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  think  much  upon  his  conntrjman 
Marias,  who  had  suffered  the  same  calamity ;  so 
that  was  the  cause  of  his  dreaming  of  him ;  and 
that  no  old  woman  could  be  so  silly,  as  to  gire  any 
credit  to  dreams,  if  in  the  infinite  number  and 
▼ariety  of  them  they  did  not  sometimes  happen 
to  hit  rights. 

When  he  came  to  Dyrrhachium,  he  found  con- 
firmed, what  he  had  heard  before  in  Italy,  that 
Achaia  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Greece  were 
possessed  by  those  rebels  who  had  been  driven 
from  Rome  on  Catiline's  account.  This  deter, 
mined  him  to  go  into  Macedonia,  before  they  could 
be  informed  of  his  arriTal,  where  his  friend,  Cn. 
Flandus,  was  then  quBStor ;  who  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  landing,  than  he  came  to  find  him  at  Dyr- 
rhachium ;  where,  out  of  regard  to  his  present 
circumstances,  and  the  priTacy  which  he  affected, 
dismissing  his  officers,  and  laying  aside  all  the 
pomp  of  magistracy,  he  conducted  him  with  the 
obsenrance  of  a  priTate  companion  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Thessalonica,  about  the  twenty-first 
of  May.  L.  Appuleius  was  the  prestor  or  chief 
goremor  of  the  province :  but  though  he  was  an 
honest  man  and  Cicero's  friend,  yet  he  durst  not 
▼enture  to  grant  him  his  protection,  or  show  him 
any  public  ciTility,  but  contented  himself  with 
conniving  only  at  what  his  quKstor  Plancius 
did*. 

While  Cieero  staid  at  Dyrrhachium,  he  received 
two  expresses  from  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was 
now  coming  home  from  Asia,  to  inform  him  of  his 
intended  route,  and  to  settle  the  place  of  their 
meeting :  Quintus's  design  was,  to  pass  from  Ephe- 
sus  to  Athens,  and  thence  by  land  through  Mace- 
donia ;  and  to  have  an  interview  with  his  brother 
at  Thessalonica :  but  the  news  which  he  met  with 
at  Athens  obliged  him  to  hasten  his  journey  to- 
wards Rome,  where  the  faction  were  preparing  to 
receive  him  with  an  impeachment,  for  the  mal- 
administration of  his  province :  nor  had  Cicero  at 
last  resolution  enough  to  see  him;  being  unable  to 
bear  the  tenderness  of  such  a  meeting,  and  much 
more  the  misery  of  parting ;  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive, besides,  that  if  they  once  met,  they  should 
not  be  able  to  part  at  all,  whilst  Quintus's  presence 
at  home  was  necessary  to  their  common  interests : 
so  that  to  avoid  one  affliction,  he  was  forced  (he 

7  Moximeque  reUqui«  eamm  remm  morentor  bi 
animis,  et  ■gitaator,  de  qullnu  vigilantes  ant  oogitavlmaa 
aut  egimna.  Ut  mihi  temporibua  iilis  moltam  in  anlmo 
Marios  vombatnr.  reoordanti,  quam  ille  grarem  sonin 
oaaum  magno  anitno.  quam  ooottanti  taliaaet.  Hano 
ovedo  canaam  de  illo  aomniandi  fiiiaK.— De  Divin.  U.  07. 

An  ta  oenaaa  nllam  annm  tarn  deliram  lataram  fblaae, 
nt  aomniia  orederet,  nisi  iata  oaaa  nomiimquam  forte 
tamera  oonourrareot  ?— IMd.  68. 

*  Qno  onm  vaalaKm  oognovl,  id  qnod  andianm,  rcfertam 
ease  Orcciam  aodaratiatimonim  liominum  ao  nefiarlorum. 
—Qui  anteqnam  de  meo  adventu  audire  potniasent,  in 
Maoedoniam  ad  Planciumque  porexi'— nam  simul  ao 
me  Dyrrhachium  attigiaae  andivit,  atattm  ad  me  lictortlraa 
dimiaais,  inMgnlbua  abtleetia,  veate  mutata  profeotua  est.— 
Theaaalonioam  me  in  qucatoriumqae  paiduxit— Pro 
Phmoio,  41 ;  Post  Red.  in  San.  14. 

Hie  ego  nunc  de  prKt<»e  Maoedoniae  nihil  dicam  ampUna» 
niai  aum  etoivem  optimum  aamper  etmihi  amicumfniaae, 
aed  eadam  timoiaae  qos  osteroav— FTo  Flando,  ibid.. 


says)  to  endure  another  most  cruel  < 
shunning  the  embraces  of  a  brother  \ 

L.  Tnbero,  however,  his  kinsman, 
his  brother's  lieutenants,  paid  him  a 
return  towards  Italy,  and  acquaintei 
what  he  had  learned  in  passing  throi 
that  the  banished  conspirators  who  n 
were  actually  forming  a  plot  to  seise 
him ;  for  which  reason  he  advised  hin 
Asia ;  where  die  zeal  and  affection  of  ^ 
would  afford  him  the  safest  retreat, 
own  and  his  brother's  account^.  Cio 
posed  to  follow  this  advice  and  leave 
ror  the  pretor  Appuleius,  though  a 
him  no  encouragement  to  stay;  and 
Piso,  his  enemy,  was  coming  to  the  < 
it  the  next  winter:  but  all  his  frien 
dissuaded  his  removal  to  any  place  i 
from  them ;  and  Plancius  treated  him 
ately,  and  contrived  to  make  all  thing 
him,  that  he  dropped  the  thouefats  of 
quarters.  Plancius  was  in  hopes 
would*  be  recalled  with  the  ezpiration 
storship,  and  that  he  should  have  th 
returning  with  him  to  Rome,  to  reap 
his  fidelity,  not  only  from  Cicero's  g 
the  fiivour  of  the  senate  and  people^ 
inconvenience  that  Cicero  found  in 
situation,  was  the  number  of  soldiers  ai 
of  people,  who  frequented  the  place  oi 
business  with  the  qussstor.  For  he  wi 
and  dejected  by  his  misfortune,  that 
cities  of  Greece  were  offering  their 
compliments,  and  striving  to  do  him  a 
honours'*,  yet  he  refused  to  see  all  ci 
was  so  shy  of  the  public,  that  he  • 
endure  the  light*. 

For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  thi 
his  exile,  he  did  not  behave  himself  w 
ness  which  might  reasonably  be  ex 
one  who  had  borne  so  glorious  a  pc 
public ;  conscious  of  his  integrity,  ani 
the  cause  of  his  country :  for  his  letti 
rally  filled  with  such  lamentable  ei 
grief  and  despair,  that  his  best  frien 

a  Qnintoa  tnUr  cum  ex  Aaia  vaniaKi 
MaL  et  Athenaa  vaniaaot  idib.  valde  fait  ei 
ne  quid  abaena  aooipareC  calamitatia,  ai  qu 
qui  omtentua  noatria  malia  non  eaaei. 
malui  properare  Romam,  quam  ad  me  ra 
dicam  enim  quod  varum  eat»— animnm  indn 
ut  ant  lUnm  amantiaaimum  mei*  mcdliaciii 
in  moerore  asfrfoerem— atque  etiam  Hind  t 
profecto  aoddiaaet,  ne  a  me  digredl  non 
aoerbitatia  ereDtum  altera  aoerbitate  non 
viUvi.— Ad  AU.  iii.  9 ;  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  3. 

b  Cum  ad  me  L.  Tubero,  meoa  neccaaa 
meo  legatua  f  uiaaet,  deoedena  ez  Asia  t< 
inaidias,  quaa  ralht  parataa  ab  exulit 
audierat,  anirao  amldaatmo  detuUaaat.  In 
propter  ^ua  prorinolc  meoum  ai  com  frat 
tndinem.— Pro  Flando,  41. 

c  Plancius,  homo  offidoaiaaimua,  me  ov 
et  adhuo  retinet— aperat  poaaa  fieri,  ut  mec 
deoedat.r-Ep.  Fam.  xlv.  1. 

Longiuai  quum  ita  vobia  plaoai,  non  diao 

Me  adhuo  Planoiua  Uberalitate  ana  retinc 
eat  injeota,  non  eadam,  que  mihi^  poaae  not 
quam  ram  aibi  magno  honori  aporat  fore.— 

^  Plutarch,  in  Cio. 

«  Odi  anim  eelebritatem,  tugkt  boralnea^ 
viz  poaaunL.-Ad  Att  iii.  7. 
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biife,  twforoed  to  admonish  him  sometimei,  to 
nii9e  ilk  eomfe',  md  remember  liiB  former  dia- 
nckr.  Alticu  wa*  constantlj  putting  liim  in 
aU  of  it;  and  tent  him  word  of  a  report,  that 
«■  kvqgfat  to  Rome  by  one  of  Craiana's  firecd- 
aa,thitbif afflietkmhad  diaordered hii  senses: 
to  Mk  be  answered,  that  his  mind  waa  atiU 
nad»  aad  wished  only  that  it  had  been  always  so, 
afas  hi  plseed  his  confidence  on  those  who  per* 
liwif  ibniad  it  to  hia  ndn'. 

Bit  tiese  remonstranoes  did  not  please  him ;  he 

|io^littbai  imkind  and  unseasonable,  as  he  in- 

|tfHtei  ia  several  of  his  letters,  where  he  expresses 

Ihwlf  nrf  moring^  on  this  subjeet    '*  As  to 

tovdidliBgme  (says  he)  so  often  and  so  severely, 

Ir  bcpg  too  much  dejected ;  what  misery  is  there, 

Ifttf  joa,  so  grterons,  which  I  do  not  feel  in 

p9  pRKBt  calamity  ?     Did  any  man  ever  fidl 

^  9Ki  a  height  of  dignity,  in  so  good  a  cause, 

die  advantage  of  such  talents,  experience, 

;  nch  siqiport  of  all  honest  men?  Is  it 

for  me  to  forget  what  I  was  ?  Or  not  to 

vhit  I  am  ?  From  what  honour,  what  glory 

a  dziraa?   From  what  children?  What  ft>r- 

What  a  brother?  Whom,  though  I  love 

Mbsre  ever  loved  better  than  myself,  yet  (that 

g  laaj  percdve  what  a  new  sort  of  affliction  I 

iftr)  1  icAoed  to  see  ;  that  I  might  neither  aug- 

mj  own  grief  by  the  ai^t  of  his,  nor  offer 

~  to  him  thus  mined,  whom  he  bad  left  ao 

iBf :  I  omit  many  other  thinga  intolerable 

^mt  for  I  am  hindered  by  my  tears :  tell  me 

MB,  whether  I  am  still  to  be  reproached  for 

jMig;  or  for  suffiaring  myself  rather  to  be  de- 

|M  of  what  I  ought  never  to  have  parted  with 

m  wA  ny  hfo  ;  which  I  might  easily  have  pre- 

Ated,  if  some  perfidious  friends  had  not  u^^ 

il  to  Biy  ruin  within  my  own  walls,"  &c.^     In 

Mv  later ;  "  Continue  (says  he)  to  assist  me, 

k|*a  do,  with  your  endeavours,  your  advioCy  and 

;  but  spare  yourself  the  pains  of  com- 

:,  sad  mnch  more  of  chiding  me :  for  when 

this,  I  cannot  hdp  chaiging  it  to  your  want 

love  md  eonoerv  for  me  ;  whom  I  imagine  to 

fficted  with  my  misfortune,  as  to  be  incon- 

nea  yoavdT." 

Aim  now  indeed  attacked  in  hie  weakeat  part ; 

~«^]piBoe  in  whidi  he  was  vulnerable:  to  have 

•  great  in  affliction  as  he  was  in  prosperity, 

d  hive  been  a  perfection  not  given  to  man  : 

tidi  very  weakneaa  flowed  from  a  source  which 

'  hun  ihe  more  amiable  in  all  the  other 

cf  fifo ;  and  the  same  tenderness  of  diqtosi- 

vhich  made  him  love  his  friends,  his  children, 

cotatry,  mors  passionately  than  other  men, 

' ^fxri  BM boctails,  ut  anfano  ilm  magno,  tec— Bp. 
■K.Xir.14. 

^  Xaa  ^poi  icribis  te  aodire,  me  etiam  mentis  errora 
t^BR  afid :  Buhi  vwo  m«ns  iDt«gn  ast,  atqne  utinam 
to^  pcrie«lo  laiaet,  com  ego  iia,  quibusnlatom  meam 
iri^Bi  eae  arUtnlnr,  <«if»w|<»jgnjTntn  cmdalininiia* 
l*«w«m^-Ad  Att.  ilL  13. 

_        qaataor  epMolas  a  te  mkna;  unam,  qua  me 
^Va.  at  iim  flrmkr ;  alteram,  qua  Craad  Ubertum  aia 
VAianniUotadJiMmadequeiiarnwBS^-lliild.  16. 
*  Mitt,  fit  le. 

•1i  an,  QitfMis^  opera,  oooaOlo,  gratia  Java:  oonsohoi 
***fcc:o<dar|Sfav<ropoU;  qiiodcnm£Md0,^D  toum 
^"■>  li  Actonm  desldcro;  quem  Ita  affeotmn  mta 


made  him  fed  the  loss  of  them  more  sensibly :  **  I 
have  twice  (says  he)  saved  the  republic;  once 
with  glory ;  a  second  time  with  misery :  for  I  will 
never  deny  myself  to  be  a  man ;  or  brag  of  bearing 
the  loss  of  a  brother,  children,  wife,  country,  with- 
out sorrow. — For  what  thanka  had  been  due  to  me 
for  quitting  what  I  did  not  value^  ?"  In  another 
speech  t  "  I  own  my  grief  to  have  been  extremely 
great ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  that  wiadom,  which 
those  expected  from  me,  who  gave  out,  that  I  was 
too  much  broken  by  my  affliction :  for  such  a  hard- 
ness of  mind,  as  of  body,  which  does  not  feel  pain, 
ia  a  stupidity,  rather  than  a  virtue. — I  am  not  one 
of  those  to  whom  all  things  are  indifferent ;  but 
love  myself  and  my  friends  as  our  oommon  huma- 
nity requires ;  and  he  who,  for  the  public  good, 
parts  with  what  he  holds  the  dearest,  gives  the 
highest  proof  of  love  to  his  country  ^" 

There  was  another  consideration  which  added 
no  small  sting  to  his  affliction ;  to  reflect,  as  he 
often  does,  not  only  on  what  he  had  lost,  but  how 
he  had  lost  it,  by  his  own  fault ;  in  suffering  him- 
self to  be  impooed  upon  and  deluded  by  falM  and 
envious  friends.  This  he  frequently  touches  upon 
in  a  strain  which  shows  that  it  galled  him  very 
severely:  ** Though  my  grief  (says  he)  is  incre- 
dible, yet  I  am  not  disturbed  so  much  by  the  misery 
of  what  I  feel,  as  the  recollection  of  my  fault, — 
Wherefore,  when  you  hear  how  much  I  am  afflicted, 
imagine  that  I  am  suffering  the  punishment  of  my 
folly,  not  of  the  event;  for  having  trusted  too 
much  to  one  whom  I  did  not  take  to  be  a  rascal".*' 
It  must  needs  be  cruelly  mortifying  to  one  of  his 
temper ;  nicely  tender  of  his  reputation,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  glory ;  to  impute  hia  calamity  to 
his  own  blunders,  and  fency  himself  the  dupe  of 
men  not  so  wise  aa  himself :  yet  after  all,  it  may 
reasonably  be  questioned,  whether  his  inquietude 
of  this  sort,  was  not  owing  rather  to  the  jealous 
and  queruloua  nature  of  affliction  itself,  than  to  any 
real  foundation  of  truth :  for  Atticus  would  never 
allow  hia  suspicions  to  be  just,  not  even  against 
Hortensius,  where  they  seem  to  lie  the  heaviest". 
This  is  the  substance  of  what  Cicero  himself  says. 


k  UnuB  bis  rempablioam  servavi,  semel  gloria,  iterum 
■fumna  mea.  Neqne  enim  in  boo  me  hominem  Mse  infl- 
oiabor  unquam  ;  at  me  optbno  fratre,  cariwrimii  liberia, 
fidelissima  oonjuge.  reatro  oonspeotu,  patria,  boo  honoris 
gradu  sine  dolore  cuuiBse  glorier.  Quod  si  fecinem,  quod 
a  mo  beneficiom  baberetis,  cum  pro  robis  ea,  que  mihi 
essent  vHia,  reliquiflaem.— Pro  8ext.  22. 

1  Aooepi  magnum  atqueincredibUem  dolorem :  nonnego : 
naqne  istam  mihi  aaciaoo  lapientUun,  qnam  nommlli  in 
me  requirebant,  qui  me  animo  nimis  fraoto  et  afflloto  eme 
loquebantur— camqoe  aoimi  duritiem,  sicut  corporis,  quod 
cum  oritur  nan  sentit,  stuporem  potlnt,  quam  yirtutom 
putarem— nan  tarn  sapieDs  quam  ii,  qui  nihil  curant,  aed 
tarn  amauB  taorum  ao  tui,  quam  oommunis  hnmanitaa 
po^ttlat— qui  autom  ea  relinqult  reipubliocoausa,  a  qui- 
bus  aumnio  oum  dolore  diveUitur  ei  patria  oara  eet.>-Pro 
Domo,  36, 37. 

m  Btai  inoredibUi  oalamitate  affliotua  aom,  tamen  non 
tarn  eat  ex  miaeria,  quam  ex  oulpse  noatrs  reoordatlone 
— quare  cum  me  aflBiotmn  et  oonfeotum  luotu  audiea,  ezia- 
timato  me  atultiti*  vaem  pomam  ferre  gravina,  quam 
eventi ;  qood  ei  orediderim,  quam  nelarium  ease  non  puta- 
rim.— Ad  Att  Ui.  8 ;  vide  9, 14,  Iff,  19,  St9. 

B  Nam  quod  purgaa  eoa,  qnoa  ego  mihi  acripal  ioTidiase, 
et  in  eia  Oattmam :  ago  vero  tantum  ilium  puto  a  acelere 
iato  af niaae,  utmaxime  doleam  plua  apud  me  Bimu]ati<mam 
aliorom,qnamistiuafidemvaluia8e.  CtBtarl,  quoa  purgaa, 
debeat  mihi  prngati  ean,  tibi  si  sunt.— IWd.  15. 
H  S 
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to  excuie  the  excess  of  bis  grief;  and  the  only  ex- 
cose  indeed  which  can  be  made  for  him ;  that  he 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  stoic,  nor  aspire  to  die 
character  of  a  hero  :  yet  we  see  some  writers  la- 
booring  to  defend  him  eren  against  himself ;  and 
endeaTOoring  to  persuade  ns,  that  all  this  air  of 
d^ection  and  despair  was  wholly  feigned  and  as- 
sumed, for  the  sake  of  moring  compassion,  and 
engaging  his  friends  to  exert  themselTes  the  more 
warmly  in  soliciting  his  restoration ;  lest  his  afflic- 
tion should  destroy  him  before  they  could  effect  it<*. 
When  he  had  been  gone  a  little  mora  than  two 
months,  his  friend  Ninnius,  the  tribune,  made  a 
motion  in  the  senate  to  recal  him,  and  repeal  the 
law  of  Clodius ;  to  which  the  whole  house  readily 
agreed,  with  eight  of  the  tribunes,  till  one  of  the 
other  two,  J&lius  Ligus,  interposed  his  negative : 
they  proceeded  however  to  a  resolution,  tiiat  no 
other  business  should  be  transacted,  till  the  consuls 
had  actually  prepared  a  new  law  for  that  purpose'. 
About  the  same  time,  Quintus  Cicero,  who  left 
Asia  on  the  first  of  May,  arriTcd  at  BLome ;  and 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  respect, 
by  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  flocked  out  to  meet 
himi.  Cicero  suffered  an  additional  anxiety  on 
his  account,  lest  the  Clodian  cabal,  by  means  of  the 
impeachment,  which  they  threatei^  should  be 
able  to  expel  him  too :  especially  since  Clodius's 
brother  Appius  was  the  prstor  whose  lot  it  was 
to  sit  on  Uiose  trials'.  But  Clodius  was  now 
losing  ground  apace ;  being  grown  so  insolent  on 
his  Ute  success,  that  even  his  friends  could  not 
bear  him  any  longer :  for  having  banished  Cicero, 
and  sent  Cato  out  of  his  way,  he  began  to  fancy 
himself  a  match  for  Pompey ;  by  whose  help,  or 
connivance  at  least,  he  had  acquired  all  his  power ; 
and,  in  open  defiance  of  him,  seized  by  stratagem 
Into  his  hands  the  son  of  king  Tigranes,  whom 
Pompey  had  brought  with  him  from  the  East,  and 
kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  in  the  custody  of  Flavins 
the  pretor;  and  instead  of  delivering  him  up^ 
when  Pompey  demanded  him,  undertook,  for  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  give  him  his  liberty  and 
send  him  home.  Tliis  however  did  not  pass  with- 
out a  sharp  engagement  between  him  and  Flavins, 
**  who  marohed  out  of  Rome,  with  a  body  of  men 
vrell  armed,  to  recover. Tigranes  by  foree:  but 
Clodius  proved  too  strong  for  him ;  and  killed  a 
grnit  part  of  his  company,  and  among  them  Pa- 
pirius,  a  Roman  knight  of  Pompey  s  intimate 
acquaintance,  while  Flavins  also  himself  had  some 
difficulty  to  escape  with  life'.*' 


o  AbwDfl  potioa  ae  dolere  aimulavit.  nt  auos,  quod  dfxi- 
TOOB,  nuigii  oonunoYoret :  et  pitetens  item  ae  doloiaee 
■imalATit,  at  rir  prndentiirimiu,  toeac,  quod  aiant,  ser- 
vireC.— Comdi  Queetan,  p.  S91. 

t  Decrevit  miatas  ft«qaena  de  meo  reditu  Kal.  Jon. 
diMentiente  nullo,  refovnte  L.  Ninnio—interoeHlt  Ligus 
iste  nesoio  qui,  additamentom  ioimicQram  moonun.— Om- 
nia senatua  rc^ioiebat,  nisi  de  me  prlmom  oonsulee  retu- 
liaaeDt.^Pro  Sezt.  31 . 

Noa  multo  poet  diBi<— wim  meom  me  anirerri  revooa- 
viatii  referente  L.  Ninuio^PMt  Red.  in  Ben.  8. 

q  Huio  ad  orbem  venienti  tota  obviam  ctvitaa  onm 
lacTTmia,  gemituqne  proceaaerat.— Pro  Sezt.  31. 

'  Mihi  edam  oniun  de  malia  in  metn  eat,  fratrii  miaeri 
negotimn^-^d  Att  iU.  8. 

De  Quinto  fratre  nontii  nobJatrJatea  enneeomin meo 
infinitom(erot«aoUicitiia,eteo  magi%  quod  AppU  quaeetio 
eat^Ibid.  17. 

•  Me  expolao,  Catone  amandato,  in  earn  ipaomse  con- 
vertit,  quo  auoiore,  quo  a4Jatore^  in 


This  affront  roused  Pompey  to  think  o 
Cicero ;  as  well  to  correct  the  arrogance  c 
as  to  retrieve  his  credit,  and  ingratiate  hi 
the  senate  and  people :  he  dropped  aom 
his  inclination  to  Cicero's  fiiends,  and  p 
to  Atticus,  who  presendy  gave  him  p 
agreeable  news:  upon  whi(£,  Ct6ero,  I 
had  no  opinion  of  Pompey's  sincerity,  v 
raged  to  write  to  him;  and  sent  a  co 
letter  to  Atticus,  telling  him  at  the  s 
that  if  Pompey  could  digest  the  affront, 
had  received  in  the  case  of  Tigranes, 
despair  of  his  being  moved  by  anything 
likewise,  who  had  a  particular  intii 
Pompey,  desired  Atticus  to  let  Cicero  1 
Pompey  would  certainly  enter  into  hii 
soon  as  he  heard  from  Cesar,  whi<di  h^ 
to  do  every  day.  Tliis  intelligence,  frcw 
an  author,  raised  Cicero's  hopes,  till 
effects  of  it  for  a  considerahle  time,  fa 
apprehend)  that  there  was  either  nothing 
it,  or  that  Caesar's  answer  was  averse,  ai 
an  end  to  it*.  The  fact  however  shovi 
extraordinary  deference  Pompey  paid 
that  he  would  not  take  a  step  in  tkkii 
Rome,  without  sending  first  to  Gaul,  i 
him  about  it. 

The  city  was  alarmed  at  ihjs  same  tii 
rumour  of  a  second  plot  against  Pompey' 
to  be  contrived  by  Clodius ;  one  of  wb 
was  seised  at  the  door  of  the  senate  with 
which  his  master  had  given  him,  as  he 
to  stab  Pompey :  which,  being  aocompi 
many  daring  attacks  on  Pompey's  perse 
dins  s  mob,  made  him  resolve  to  retire 
senate  and  the  forum,  till  Clodius  was  i 
tribunate,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  o 
whither  he  was  still  pursued,  and  actual] 
by  one  of  Clodins's  freedmen,  Damio.  I 
so  audacious  could  not  be  overlooked  b 
gistrates,  who  came  out  with  all  their  fore 
or  drive  away  Damio ;  upon  which  a  g« 
gagement  ensued,  where  Gabinios  (as  Ci 
*'  was  forced  to  break  his  league  with  Cl4 

gttvbat,  omnia,  quaeqiMgeeaerat,  aefeolaaeet  fifto 
On.  Pompeiom— diutina  furori  ano  voniam  da 
arbitrabetiir.  Qui  ex  ^ua  ooatodia  per  tot 
amid  filiom,  hoetem  oaptivum  aorripiilaaet ;  e 
▼inmi  fortiaatmam  laceaaiaaet.  Speravit  iladc 
com  Ulo  poaae  oonfligere,  qoibuaoum  ego  ziolai 
ram  poioulo  dimicare.— Pro  Domo,  25. 

Ad  quartum  ab  urbe  lapldem  pugna  fiu;ta  < 
multi  ex  utraque  parte  oeoidenmt;  pluros 
Flavli.  inter  quoe  M.  Papirliia,  eqoea  Roma 
oaniM,  famfliarla  Pompeio.  Flaviua  alne  coxai 
vix  perfoglt.— Aaoon.  in  Milon.  14. 

t  Sermonem  tnmn  ei  Pompeii  oognori  ex  i 
Motum  in  repuMioa  noa  tantom  impendere  ri 
torn  tu  ant  videa.  ant  ad  me  oonaolandom  affen 
enlm  neglecto  auUata  awit  omnia.— Literarnm  < 
qnaa  ad  Pompdum  acripat,  miai  tibi.-— Ad  Att. 

Pompeimn  etiam  aimolatorem  puto.— Ad  Q 
L3. 

Ex  literla  tola  plenua  amn  expeetatloDe  de 
quidnam  de  nobia  relit,  aot  oatendat.— 8i  tIbi  a 
videnr,  qui  aperem,  fiurfo  too  joaau.— Ad  Att.  iii 

«  Bxpectationam  noUa  non  parvam  attali 
aoripeeraa  Vam»em  tibi  pro  amidiia  oonflrmaa 
noatram  Pompdum  oerte  aoaoeptumm;  et  atmu 
liter*,  quae  expeotaret,  remiaae  eaMnt,  aoctoi 
daturum.  Utrom  Id  nIhU  f nit,  an  advcnata  su 
Utercf— Ibid.  18. 
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%k  br  PoBipey ;  at  first  fiuntly  and  unwillinglj, 
M  it  hit  keartily ;  while  Piao,  more  religious, 
Itood  firm  to  hie  oontract,  and  fought  on  Clodiua^ 
ik,  tin  his  fiucea  Were  broken,  and  he  himself 
■niiiliil,  aod  forced  to  ran  away*/' 

Wkther  any  design  was  really  formed  against 
h^ef^f  li&,  or  the  story  was  contrifed  to  serve 
:  Vi  fmeot  Tiewa,  it  seems  probable  at  least  that 
Hiftm  were  feigned,  and  the  danger  too  con- 
taftibfe  to  giro  him  any  jnst  apprehension ;  bu^ 
^bstting  himself  np  at  home  made  an  impres- 
^oa  the  Tolgary  and  furnished  a  better  pre* 
br  tuning  so  quick  upon  Clodius,  and 
that    insolenee  which  he  himself  had 
for  this  was  the  constant  tenor  of  his 
to  give  a  free  course  to  the  public  dis« 
for  the  sake  of  displaying  his  own  import- 
to  more  advantage ;  that  when  the  storm  was  at 
hdgjbt,  he  might  appear  at  last  in  the  scene,  like 
of  the  theatre,  and  reduce  all  again  to  order ; 
still,  that  the  people,  tired  and  harassed 
tkete  perpetual  tumults,  would  be  forced  to 
rte  kun  dictator,  for  settling  the  qnietof  the  city. 
1  Sk  eoBsnIs  elect  vrere,  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
pi  Q.  Metdhis  Nepos :  the  first  was  Cicero's 
pm  firvnd,  the  second  his  old  enemy ;  the  same 
(k  pit  that  afifront  upon  him  on  laying  down  his 
RMBhhip:  his  promotion  therefore  waa  a  great 
MEigemeDt  to  Cicero,  who  took  it  for  granted 
be  would  employ  all  his  power  to  obstract  his 
hn;  aadiefiecW,  as  he  tdls  us,  '*  that,  though 
tea  great  thing  to  drive  him  out,  yet,  as  there 
Mt  naay  who  hated,  and  more  who  envied  him, 
"  BoC  be  difficult  to  keep  him  out'."    But 
,  perceiying  which  vray  Pompey's  indina- 
aad  Ckmt's  abo  was  turning,  found  reason 
sloBge  hb  mind,  or  at  least  to  dissemble  it; 
id,  not  only  to  give  his  consent,  but 
3e,  to  Cioero*8  restoration.     His  col- 
Lentnitts,  in  the  mean  while,  was  no  sooner 
than  he  revived  the  late  motion  of  Ninnius, 
1  proposed  a  vote  to  recal  Cicero ;  and  when 
fin  interrupted  him  and  recited  that  part  of 
hm  vhidt  made  it  criminal  to  move  anything 
M  it,  Lentuhia  declared  it  to  be  no  law,  but  a 
pfoacription,  and  act  of  violence*.      This 
ed  Clodins,  and  obliged  him  to  exert  all  his 
to  sapport  the  validity  of  the  law ;  he  threat- 
tai  min  and  destruction  to  all  who  should  dare 
[  mose  it ;  and  to  imprint  the  greater  terror, 
H  op  on  the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  that 
:  which  prohibited  all  men  to  speak  or  act  in 


P  ^H  luBC  Doa  poMCBt  diutfos  Jam  flxutinere,  initor 
4e  ininUu  Cta.Ponipeii :  qiM>  pateHurto,  ftfroque 
1I1«  taKdmnt  domi  tamdia  fait,  quamdiu 
in  tribanatav—Pto  Best.  S. 

jne  com  iioro  ad  nnatam  is,  qmm  ad 
■  PwiiHii^Miii  ^ii^miiii^w^iini  ooHocatiun  fuiBBO ooutabat. 

B  f>en   Qahinlpo  oolkgit  ipae  so  vix:  et  oootra 

tOatfnn,  |wimum  timniate;  defaide  non  libenter; 

auwom  tBoun  pro  Co.  Fompeio  ver^  vehementerque 

wtt^-Tu  tamcB  homo  raUgiosaa  et  Huictns,  fcedos 

pa*  nofaifati— itaque  in  illo  tamnltu  fracti  flMoes,  ictus 

^mOiie  tda,  lapideo,  fogc.— Ibid. 

htelci  eoDt  mnlti,  invtdi  pcne  oainos.    EJicere  noo 

_       fait,  cxdndere  fodle  est.— Bp.  Fam.  xir.  3. 

j^^taa  s  tcSbmao  pMiii  vetaretor,  cum  prieolarmn  oapat 

ae  qaii  ad  voo  referret— totam  illam,  nt  ante 

tlyttecn,non  k«Qm  pntavit^-Post  Red.  in 


any  manner  for  Cicero's  return,  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  enemies.  This  gave  a  farther  disquiet 
to  Cicero,  lest  it  should  dishearten  his  active 
friends,  and  furnish  an  excuse  to  the  indolent  for 
doing  nothing :  he  insinuates  therefore  to  Atticus 
what  might  be  said  to  obviate  it ;  "  that  all  such 
clauses  were  only  bugbears,  without  any  real  force ; 
or  otherwise  no  law  could  ever  be  abrogated;  and 
whatever  effect  this  was  intended  to  have,  that  it 
must  needs  fidl  of  course  with  the  law  itself.'' 

In  this  anxious  state  of  his  mind,  jealous  of 
everything  that  could  hurt,  and  catching  at  every- 
thing that  could  help  him,  another  little  incident 
happened,  which  gave  him  a  fresh  cause  of  unea- 
ness :  for  some  of  his  enemies  had  published  an 
invective  oration,  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  enter- 
tainment only  of  his  intimate  friends,  against  some 
eminent  senator,  not  named,  but  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Curio,  the  fiither,  who  was  now  du- 
posed  and  engaged  to  serve. him :  he  was  surprised 
and  concerned,  that  the  oration  was  made  public  ; 
and  hia  instructions  upon  it  to  Atticus  are  some- 
what curious ;  and  show  how  much  he  vras  strack 
with  the  apprehension  of  losing  so  powerful  a 
friend.  "  You  have  stunned  me,"  says  he,  **  with 
the  news  of  the  oration's  being  published:  heal 
the  wound,  as  you  promise,  if  yon  possibly  can :  I 
wrote  it  long  ago  in  anger,  aft«r  he  had  first 
written  against  me ;  but  had  suppressed  it  so 
careftdly  that  I  never  dreamed  of  its  getting  abroad, 
nor  can  imagine  how  it  slipped  out :  but  sinoe,  as 
fortune  would  have  it,  I  never  had  a  word  with 
him  in  person,  and  it  is  written  more  negligently 
than  my  otiier  orations  usually  are ;  I  cannot  but 
think  that  you  may  disown  it,  and  prove  it  not  to 
be  mine :  pray  take  care  of  this,  if  you  see  any 
hopes  for  me ;  if  not,  there  is  the  less  reason  to 
trouble  myself  about  it^^." 

His  principal  agents  and  solicitors  at  Rome  were, 
his  brother  Quintus,  his  wife  Terentia,  his  son-in- 
law  Piso,  Atticus,  and  Sextius.  But  the  brother 
and  the  wife,  being  both  of  them  naturally  peevish, 
seem  to  have  given  him  some  additional  disquiet, 
by  their  mutual  complaints  against  each  other; 
which  obliged  him  to  admonish  them  gently  in  his 
letters,  that  since  their  friends  were  so  few,  they 
ought  to  live  more  amicably  among  themselves  ^ 

Terentia  however  bore  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  whole  affair ;  and  instead  of  being  daunted 
by  the  depression  of  the  family,  and  tiie  ruin  of 
their  fortunes,  seems  to  have  been  animated  rather 
the  more  to  withstand  the  violences  of  their  enemies, 
and  procure  her  husband's  restoration.    But  one 

•  Tate  soripaistl,  quoddam  caput  legisCIodiam  in  curia 
poete  fixiflse,  ne  referri,  neve  did  Ucexvt^Ad  Att.  iii.  15. 

Bed  video  nunqtuon  eioe  obeerrataa  sanctioneo  eamm 
legum,  qa»  abrogarentur.  Nam  si  id  eaeet,  nulla  fere  abro- 
gari  poooet  :-«ed  oum  lex  abro|^tur,  iUud  Ipsnm  abrogatur, 
quo  non  earn  abrogari  oporteat.— Ibid.  S3. 

b  PtercuSBisti  autem  me  de  orationo  prolata :  cni  vulneri, 
at  Bcribis,  modere,  si  qoid  potes.  Soripei  equidem  ollm 
iratua,  quod  ille  prior  ooripserat :  oed  itacompreeseram,  at 
nonquam  manaturam  pntarem.  Quo  modo  exciderit  ne- 
■oio.  Bed  quia  nunqaam  accldit,  ut  cum  eo  vOTbo  uno 
concertarem ;  et  quia  soripta  mihi  videtur  negligentiuo, 
qoam  cntene,  puto  potae  probari  lum  esse  meam.  Id,  d 
putas  me  pooie  tanari,  cures  velim :  sin  plane  peril,  minus 
laboro.->AdAtt.iiL]2. 

c  De  Quinto  fratre  nihil  ego  to  accusavi,  oed  voe,  cum 
prflraertim  tarn  pauci  estis,  volui  eoee  quam  ooqjunctiwi- 
mos.— £p.  Fam.  xlv.  1. 
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of  Cicero*8  letters  to  her  in  these  unhappy  circum- 
stances will  gire  the  clearest  view  of  her  character, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  she  acted. 

"  Cicero  to  Terentia. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  write  longer  letters  to 
any  one  than  to  yon,  unless  it  be  when  I  receire  a 
long  one  from  somebody  else,  which  I  find  myself 
obliged  to  answer.  For  I  have  nothing  either  to 
write,  nor  in  my  present  situation  employ  myself 
on  aoythmg  that  is  more  troublesome  to  me ; 
and  when  it  is  to  you  and  oar  dear  TuDipla, 
I  cannot  write  without  a  flood  of  tears.  For  I 
see  yon  the  most  wretched  of  women,  whom  I 
wished  always  to  see  the  happiest,  and  ought  to  have 
made  so ;  as  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had  not  been 
so  great  a  coward.  I  am  extremely  sensible  of 
Piso*s  services  to  us  ;  have  exhorted  him,  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  thanked  him  as  I  ought  Your 
hopes,  I  perceive,  are  in  the  new  tribunes :  that 
will  be  effectual,  if  Pompey  concur  with  them  t 
but  I  am  afraid  still  of  Crassus.  You  do  every- 
thing for  me,  I  see,  with  the  utmost  courage  and 
affection :  nor  do  I  wonder  at  it ;  but  lament  our 
unhappy  fate,  that  my  miseries  can  only  be 
relieved  by  your  suffering  still  greater:  for  our 
good  friend  P.  Valerius  wrote  me  word,  what  I 
could  not  read  without  bursting  into  tears,  how 
you  were  dragged  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  to  the 
Valerian  Bank.  Alas,  my  light,  my  darling,  to 
whom  all  the  world  used  to  sue  for  help !  that  you, 
my  dear  Terentia,  should  be  thus  insulted ;  thus 
oppressed  with  grief  and  dutressi  and  that  I 
should  be  the  cause  of  it ;  I,  who  have  preserved 
so  many  others,  that  we  ourselves  should  be 
undone !  As  to  what  you  write  about  the  house, 
that  is,  about  the  area ;  I  shall  then  take  myself 
to  be  restored,  when  that  shall  be  restored  to  us. 
But  those  things  are  not  in  our  power.  What  affects 
me  more  nearly  is,  that  when  so  great  an  expense 
is  necessary,  it  should  all  lie  upon  you,  who  are  so 
miserably  stripped  and  plundered  already.  If  we 
live  to  see  an  end  of  these  troubles,  we  shall  repair 
all  the  rest  But  if  the  same  fortune  must  ever 
depress  us,  will  you  throw  away  the  poor  remains 
that  are  left  for  your  subsistence  ?  For  God's  sake, 
my  dear  life,  let  others  supply  the  money,  who  are 
able,  if  they  are  willing  :  and  if  you  love  me,  do 
nothing  that  can  hurt  your  health,  which  is  already 
so  impaired.  For  you  are  perpetually  in  my 
thoughts  both  day  and  night  I  see  that  you 
decline  no  sort  of  trouble;  but  am  afraid,  how 
you  will  sustain  it  Yet  the  whole  affair  depends 
on  you.  Pay  the  first  regard  therefore  to  your 
health,  that  we  may  attain  the  end  of  all  your 
wishes,  and  your  labours.  I  know  not  whom  to 
write  to,  except  to  those  who  write  to  me,  or  of 
whom  you  send  me  some  good  account.  I  will 
not  remove  to  a  greater  distance,'  since  you  are 
against  it;  but  would  have  you  write  to  me  as 
often  as  possible,  especially  if  you  have  any  hopes 
that  are  well  grounded.  Adieu,  my  dear  love, 
adieu.    The  5th  of  October  from  Thessalonica. " 

Terentia  had  a  particular  estate  of  her  own,  not 
obnoxious  to  Clodius's  law,  which  she  was  now 
offering  to  sale,  for  a  supply  of  their  present  neces- 
sities: this  is  what  Cicero  refers  to,  where  he 
entreats  her,  not  to  throw  away  the  small  remains 
of  her  fortunes ;  which  he  presses  still  more  warmly 
in  another  letter,  puttiug  her  in  mind,  **  that  if 


their  friends  did  not  U^  in  thdr  dui 
not  want  money ;  and  if  they  did,  tl 
would  do  but  Uttle  towards  making 
he  implores  her  therefore  not  to  ru 
who,  if  there  was  anjrthing  left  to  ke 
want,  would,  with  a  moderate  share « 
good  fortune,  easily  recover  the  rest^.' 
in-law,  Piso,  was  extremely  affectiooat 
in  performing  all  good  offices  both  to* 
father  and  the  family  ;  and  resigned 
ship  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  on  nnrp 
them  the  more  effectually  by  his 
Rome:  Cioero  makes  frequent  acknov 
his  kindness  and  generosity ;  *'  Piso' 
virtue  and  love  for  us  all  is  so  grea 
"  that  nothing  can  exceed  it ;  the  go( 
it  may  one  day  be  a  pleasure,  I  am 
always  be  an  honour,  to  him  V 

Attieus  likewise  supplied  them  li 
money :  he  had  already  furnished  Ci« 
exigences  of  his  flight,  with  above  2 
and  upon  succeeding  to  the  great  < 
uncle  Ciecilius,  whose  name  he  now  aa 
him  a  fresh  offer  of  his  purse' :  yet  his 
not  wholly  satisfy  Cicero ;  who  thouj 
cold  and  remiss  in  his  service ;  and 
it  flowed  from  some  secret  resentmen 
never  received  from  him,  in  his  flou 
dition,  any  beneficial  proofs  of  his  fr 
order  therefore  to  rouse  his  zeal,  he  t 
to  promise  him,  in  one  of  his  letters,  t 
reason  he  had  to  complain  on  that  sec 
all  be  made  up  to  him,  if  he  lived  to 
fortune,"  says  he,  **  ever  restore  me  to 
it  shall  be  my  special  care,  that  you, 
friends,  have  cause  to  rqoioe  at  it : 
hitherto,  I  confess,  you  have  reap* 

'  TSntom  Bcribo,  si  enmt  in  ofiElcio  amic 
deerlt«  si  noa  erunt,  tu  effioere  toa  peouni 
Per  fortonas  miaeraa  nostnu^  ride  ne  pue 
perdnmus :  oui  si  allquld  erit,  ne  egeat,  m 
opns  ost,  et  mediocri  fortuna,  at  cetera 
Ibid. 

•  Qui  Pontmn  et  BIthyniam  qmeator  ] 
oeglezit^^-POflt  Red.  in  Sen.  15. 

PiBonis  humanitaa,  virtuB.  amor  in  not 
est,  ut  nihil  supra  eiee  poeait.  Utlnam  ea 
sit,  gloric  qoidem  video  fore/— Ep.  Fam.  x 

f  Ciceroni,  ex  patria  fugioiti  II.  8.  dooo 
ginta  millia  donavit.— Com.  Nep.  Vit  Ait 

Quod  te  ia  tanta  horeditate  ab  onmi  occ 
ditii.  valde  mihi  gratum  eet.  Quod  faov 
meam  salutem  poUicerls.  ut  omnibus  rebi 
ccterot  Juver  id  qnantom  sit  pneaidlam  i 
iiLSi). 

This  CcoHius,  Attious's  unole,  was  a  tm 
usurer,  sometimes  mentioned  in  Cicero* 
adopted  Attious  by  his  will,  and  left  him  1 
his  estate,  which  amounted  to  above  8U.00I 
had  raised  this  great  fortune  by  the  favour  c 
lus,  whom  he  flattered  to  the  last  with  a  pro 
him  hit  heir,  yet  left  the  bulk  of  hto  eeUte 
had  been  very  obeervant  of  hb  humour :  it 
added  to  his  notorious  avarice  and  exto 
seised  his  dead  body,  and  dragged  it  infam 
streets.  [Val.  Maa.  vii.8.]  Cicero,  congia^ 
upon  his  adoption,  addresses  his  letter  to  i 
F.  Pomponianus,  Attieus.  For  in  assoml 
the  Adopter,  it  was  usual  to  add  also  th 
name,  though  changed  in  its  termination  t 
to  Pomponianus,  to  preserve  the  menial 
extraction :  to  whidi  some  added  also  v\ 
Cicero  does  in  the  pneeaat  case.— Ad  Alt.  I 
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keaeit  firom  my  kindDess ;  I  will  waanagp  so  for 

die  htsKf  that  whenerer  I  am  restored,  jroa  shall 

Aid  foorMlf  as  dear  to  ma  as  my  brother  and  my 

iUto:  if  1  have  been  wanting  therefore  in  my 

iAHy  to  yoa,  or  rather,  since  I  have  been  wanting, 

fof  pardoa  me ;  for  I  have  been  much  more 

WliBg  to  mysdf  i."    But  Atticns  begged  of  him 

^hf  tttde  aU  such  fimdes,  and  assured  him,  that 

Jbnvas  Bot  the  kast  grovmd  for  them ;  and  Uiat 

la  hti  sever  been  disgusted  by  anyth^,  wbkk 

is  had  either  done,  or  neglected  to  do  for  him  ; 

him  to  be  perfectly  easy  on  that  head, 

to  depend  always  on  his  best  services,  without 

hiaudf  the  trouble,   even  of   reminding 

Yet  after  all,  the  suspicion  itself,  as  it 

from  one  who  knew  Atticus  so  perfectly, 

to  leave  some  little  blot  upon  his  character : 

tit  vhstever  cause  there  mig^  be  for  it,  it  is  cer- 

iBaa,  that  Cieero  at  least  was  as  good  as  his  word, 

ffi.  by  the  oare  which  he  took  after  his  return  to 

kibnte  AtdcHs's  name  in  all  his  writings,  has 

k  the  BMit  illustrious  testimony  to  posterity  of 

sancere  esteem  and  affection  for  him. 

Sotias  was  one  of  the  tribunes  elect;   and 

iBg  eotirely  devoted  to  Cicero,  took  the  trouble 

la  jouaey  into  Gaul,  to  solicit  Cssar's  consent  to 

"  lestoratioD ;  which  though  he  obtained,  as  well 

his  o«n  interoession  as  by  Pompey's  letters, 

It  ssesM  to  have  been  with  certain  limitations 

EMable  to  Cicero :  for  on  Sextius's  return 

•e,  when  he  drew  up  the  copy  of  a  law 

be  intended  to  propose  upon  lus  entrance 

Bee;  eonfonnable,  as  we  may  imagine,  to 

aditioiis    stipulated   with  Ceesar;   Cicero 

dislfted  it ;  as  being  too  general,  and 

the  mention  even  of  his  name,  nor  pro- 

softdeotly  either  for  his  dignity,  or  tiie 

ioB  of  his  estate;  so  that  he  desires  Atticus 

firiBe  care  to  get  it  amended  by  Sextius'. 

Ihe  old  trilranes,  in  the  mean  while,  eight  of 

were  Qoero's  friends,  resolved  to  make  one 

Bwre  to  obtain  a  law  in  his  &vour,  which 

jaiotly  offisred  to  the  people  on  the  twenty- 

af  October:  but  Cicero  was  much  more 

wiUi  this  than  with  Seztius's :  it  con- 

«f  three  articles;  the  first  of  which  restored 

«aly  to  his  former  rank,  but  not  to  his  estate: 

teeond  was  OBtij  matter  of  form,  to  indemnify 

fsopeaera  of  it :  the  third  enacted,  *'  that  k 

las  anything  in  it  which  was  proiiibited  to 

pmoialgated  by  any  former  law,  particularly  by 

of  Qoditts,  or  which  involved  the  author  of 

ptomulgaljon  in  any  fine  or  penalty,  that  in 

iSpi,daM  allqaando  veafcriet  patrbe  compotemfor- 
Isi  teertt,  carte  cfficUm,  ut  maxime  Ictere  unus  ex 
MAas  aaiieis :  moaqoe  offioia  ao  ttudia,  que  parum 
Ma  laxenmt  (fitendiun  est  enixn)  sic  ezequar,  ut  me 
Va  tfW  ae  fratri  et  ISberis  noatria  restitatum  patea.  8i 
A  b  te  peocmvi,  ac  potina  quoniam  peooavi,  ignoece :  in 
Kate  ^aom  peoeavi  Tehemeiitiiia<—Ad  Alt.  iii.  U. 
^  Q»4  Be  vi^aa  qoioqnam  stu^icari  aoddiaae  ad 
^BB  tuBi,  tpaod  aeona  a  me  erga  te  commisBom,  aat 
iMeateam  vMaiatur,  geram  tibi  morem  et  libeiabor 
ihaua.  Tlbi  tamen  eo  fdue  debeo,  quo  tua  in  me 
^■■aitaa  (ocrit  axcelaior,  quam  in  te  mea.— Ibid.  20. 
'Bk  interim  tonpare,  P.  8extiiu»  deaignatua  iter  ad 
Lf^iiiu  pro  mca  Mlnte  soaoepit.  Quid  egerit,  quantum 
N^iull,  Bfldl  ad  Gaa8am.^Pro  Best.  32. 

M«aia  aextii  mqoe  dignitatia  aaCis  habet  nee  cautkmla. 

EWmrtsHBiBatim  fwre  opOTtet,  ei  de  bonla  dlU^entioa 
*<(•  It  id  siBMdvBrtaa  vaUmv>-Ad  Att.  iii.  20. 


such  case  it  should  have  no  effect.''  Cicero  was 
surprised,  that  his  firiends  could  be  induced  to  pro- 
pose such  an  act,  **  which  seemed  to  be  against  him, 
and  to  confirm  chat  clause  of  the  Ck>dian  law 
which  made  it  penal  to  move  anything  for  him ; 
whereas  no  clauses  of  that  kind  had  ever  been 
regarded,  or  thought  to  have  any  special  force,  but 
fell  of  course  when  the  laws  themselves  were 
repealed :  he  observes,  "  that  it  was  an  ugly  pre- 
cedent for  the  succeeding  tribunes,  if  they  should 
hi^pen  to  have  any  scruples ;  and  that  Clodius 
had  already  taken  the  advantage  of  it,  when  in  a 
speech  to  the  people,  on  the  thurd  of  November,  he 
declared,  that  this  act  of  the  tribunes  was  a  proper 
lesson  to  their  successors,  to  let  them  see  how  ftur 
their  power  extended."  He  desires  Atticus  therefore 
**  to  find  out  who  was  the  contriver  of  it,  and  how 
Ninniua  and  the  rest  came  to  be  so  mud^  overseen 
as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of  it^*' 

The  most  probable  solution  of  it  is,  that  these 
tribunes  hoped  to  carry  their  point  with  less  diffi- 
culty, by  paying  this  deference  to  Clodius's  law, 
the  validi^  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  Cato, 
and  several  others  of  the  principal  citizens^ ;  and 
they  were  induced  to  make  this  push  for  it  before 
they  quitted  their  office,  from  a  persuasion,  that 
if  Cice^^  was  once  restored,  on  any  terms,  or  with 
what  r^mctions  soever,  tiie  rest  would  follow  of 
course ;  and  that  the  recovery  of  his  dignity  would 
necessarily  draw  after  it  everything  eUe  that  was 
wanted.  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it 
himself  on  second  thoughts,  as  he  intimates,  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  letter :  '*  I  should  be  sorry," 
says  he,  "  to  have  the  new  tribunes  insert  such  a 
clause  in  their  law ;  yet  let  them  insert  what  they 
please :  if  it  will  but  pass  and  call  me  home,  I  shall 
be  content  with  if."  But  the  only  project  of  a 
law  which  he  approved,  was  drawn  by  his  cousin 
C.  Visellius  Acmleo,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that 
age,  for  another  of  the  new  tribunes,  T.  Fadius, 
who  had  been  his  questor  when  he  wss  consul : 
he  advised  his  friends  therefore,  if  there  was  any 
prospect  of  success,  to  push  forward  that  law, 
which  entirely  pleased  him  **. 

In  this  suspense  of  his  affairs  at  Rome,  the 
troops,  which  Piao  had  provided  for  his  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia,  began  to  arrive  in  great  num- 
bers at  Thessalonica*^ :  this  greatly  alurmed  him, 
and  made  him  resolve  to  quit  the  place  without 
delay :  and  as  it  was  not  advisable  to  move  farther 
from  Italy,  he  ventured  to  come  still  nearer,  and 
turned  back  again  to  Dyrrhachium:  for  though 
this  was  within  the  distance  forbidden  to  him  by 


k  Quo  m^or  est  suspicio  malitis  alioti^UB,  cum  id,  quod 
ad  ipaos  nihil  pertinebat.  erat  autem  contra  me,  scrip- 
serunt.  Ut  novi  tribuni  plebia  si  easent  timidiores,  molto 
magis  aibi  eo  capite  utendum  putarrait.  Neque  id  a 
Clodio  pratermiaanm  est,  dixit  enim  in  conoione  ad  diem 
m.  N(m.  Novemb.  hoc  oi^ite  dealgnatis  tribunis  plebia  pne- 
■criptum  esse  quid  liceret.  UtNimtiumetoeteroafngerit 
investiges  velim,  et  quia  aUolerit,  &c.~Ad  AU.  ill.  23. 

1  Video  enim  quosdam  clariseimos  viros,  aliquot  locia 
Jndicasae,  te  cum  plebe  Jure  ageropotuiaae.~Pro  Domo,  16. 

"  Id  caput  sane  noUm  noroe  trilnmaa  plebis  tene :  sed 
perferant  modo  quidlibet:  uno  capite  quo  revocabor, 
modo  res  oonficiatur,  ero  contraltos.— Ibid.  83. 

»  Sed  si  est  aliquid  in  spe,  vide  legem,  quam  T.Fadto 
aoripsitVisemua:  ea  mlhi  perplaoet.— Ibid. 

o  Bfe  adhuo  Planoina  retinet.— fiodjamoumadventare 
miiitee  dioerentur,  ftioifiadimi  nobia  erit,  ut  ab  eo  diaoe- 
damna^— lUd.  22. 
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law,  yet  he  had  no  reaaon  to  apprehend  anj  dangeff 
in  a  town  particularly  devoted  to  him,  and  which 
had  always  been  under  his  special  patronage  and 
protection.  He  came  thither  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  NoTember,  and  gave  notice  of  his  remo?al  to 
his  friends  at  Rome,  by  letters  of  the  same  date, 
begun  at  Thessalonica  and  finished  at  Dyrrfaa- 
chiumv :  which  shows  the  great  haste  which  he 
thought  necessary  in  making  this  sudden  change 
of  his  quarters.  Here  he  receiTod  another  piece 
of  news  which  displeased  him ;  "  that  with  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  his  managers  at  Rome, 
the  provinces  of  the  consuls  elect  had  been  fur- 
nished with  money  and  troops  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate :  **  but  in  what  manner  it  affected  him,  and 
what  reason  he  had  to  be  uneasy  at  it,  will  be 
explained  by  his  own  letter  upon  it  to  Atticus. 

**  When  yon  first  sent  me  word,''  says  he,  *'  that 
the  consular  proTinces  had  been  settled  and  pro- 
vided for  by  your  consent;  though  I  was  amdd 
lest  it  might  be  attended  with  some  ill  oonse- 
quence,  yet  I  hoped  that  you  had  some  special 
reason  for  it  which  1  could  not  penetrate:  but 
having  since  been  informed,  both  oy  ftiends  and 
letters,  that  your  conduct  is  universally  con- 
demned, I  am  extremely  disturbed  at  it ;  because 
the  little  hopes,  that  were  left,  seem  now  to  be 
destroyed:  for  should  the  new  tribunes  quarrel 
with  us  upon  it,  what  farther  hopes  can  there  be  ? 
and  they  have  reason  to  do  so ;  since  they  were 
not  coimlted  in  it,  though  they  had  undertaken 
my  cause,  and  have  lost  by  our  concession  all  that 
influence  whigh  they  would  otherwise  have  had 
over  it ;  especially  when  they  declare,  that  it  was 
for  my  sake  only  that  they  desired  the  power  of 
furnishing  out  the  consols;  not  with  design  to 
hinder  them,  but  to  secure  them  to  my  interest ; 
whereas  if  the  consols  have  a  mind  to  be  perverse, 
they  may  now  be  so  without  any  risk;  yet  let 
them  be  never  so  well  disposed,  can  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  the  tribunes.  As  to  what 
you  say,  that,  if  you  had  not  agreed  to  it,  the 
consuls  would  have  carried  their  point  with  the 
people ;  that  could  never  have  been  done  against 
the  will  of  the  tribunes :  I  am  afraid,  therefore, 
that  we  have  lost  by  it  the  affection  of  the  tribunes ; 
or  if  that  still  remains,  have  lost  at  least  our  hold 
on  the  consuls.  There  is  another  inconvenience 
still,  not  less  considerable ;  for  that  important 
declaration,  as  it  was  represented  to  me,  that  the 
senate  would  enter  into  nothing  till  my  affair  was 
settled,  is  now  at  an  end ;  and  in  a  case  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  new  and  unprecedented ;  for  I 
do  not  believe,  that  the  prorinces  of  the  consuls 
had  ever  before  been  provided  for  until  their 
entrance  into  office  :  but  having  now  broken 
through  that  resolution  which  they  Iwd  taken  in  my 
cause,  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  any  other 
business,  as  they  please.  It  is  not  however  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  my  friends,  who  were  ^plied  to, 
should  consent  to  it ;  for  it  was  hard  for  any  one, 
to  declare  openly  against  a  motion  so  beneficial  to 

P  Dyrrhaohiain  vani  quod  et  liberm  oivitaa  est,  et  in  me 
ofHoloaa.— Ep.  Fam.  zlv.  1. 

Nam  ego  eo  nomine  sam  Dyrrhachli,  ut  qurnm  celerrlme 
quid  agatar»  audiam,  et  fom  tuto.  Civitas  cnlm  bso 
•emper  a  me  defenm  est— Ibid.  3. 

Qond  mei  stodifMna  habeo  Dyrrhachinos,  ad  eos  perrozJ, 
nmi  ilia  suporiora  Thcwalonlcv  bcriptOioora.— Ad  Att.  Hi. 
22;  Bp.  Fam.  xiv.  1. 


tiie  two  consuls;  it  wis  hard,  I  tay, 
anything  to  Lentnlus,  who  has  alwiyt 
true  friend ;  or  to  MeteUua,  who  has  gi 
resentments  vrith  so  much  bvmanity; 
apprehensive  that  we  have  alienated  tlu 
and  cannot  hcdd  the  oonsula :  write  n 
desire  you,  what  turn  this  has  taken,  ai 
whole  affair  stands;  and  write  wilii  ] 
frankness ;  fbr  I  love  to  know  the  truth 
should  happen  to  be  disagreeable."  Tl 
December^ 

But  Atticus,  instead  of  answering  thi 
rather  indeed  before  he  received  it,  havii 
to  visit  his  estate  in  Epims,  took  his  i 
through  Dyrrhachium,  on  purpose  to  i 
and  explain  to  him  in  person  tiie  motii 
conduct  Their  interriew  was  but  a 
after  they  parted,  Cicero,  upon  some 
ligence,  which  gave  him  fresh  nneasi 
another  letter  after  him  into  Epims,  t 
back  again :  '*  After  you  left  me,"  sa] 
received  letters  from  Rome,  from  whidi 
that  I  must  end  my  days  in  this  calamii 
speak  the  truth,  (which  yon  will  take  in  ( 
if  there  had  been  any  hopes  of  my  re 
who  love  me  so  vrell,  would  never  hai 
city  at  such  a  conjuncture :  but  I  say 
lest  I  be  thought  either  ungrateful,  c 
to  involve  my  friends  too  in  my  ndn :  o 
beg ;  that  you  would  not  fail,  as  yon  1 
your  word,  to  come  to  me,  wherever  I  sb 
to  be,  before  the  first  of  January'." 

While  he  was  thus  perplexing  himself 
petual  fears  and  suspicions,  his  cause  was  ] 
verv  pros{>erousIy  at  Rome,  and  seemet 
such  a  train,  that  it  could  not  be  obstra 
longer :  fbr  the  new  magistrates,  who  w( 
on  vrith  the  new  year,  were  all,  except  1 
Appius,  supposed  to  be  his  friends; 
enemy  Clodius  was  soon  to  resign  his 
which  the  greatest  part  of  his  power  ' 
Clodius  himself  vras  sensible  of  the  dail 
his  credit,  through  the  superior  infineno 
pey,  who  had  drawn  Csesar  away  from 
forced  even  Gabinius  to  desert  hun  :  sc 
of  rage  and  despair,  and  the  desire  of 
himself  on  these  new  and  more  powerfo 
he  would  vriUingly  have  dropped  the  ] 
Cicero,  or  consented  even  to  recal  him,  i 
have  persuaded  Cicero's  friends  and  the 
join  their  forces  with  him  against  the  tr 
For  this  end  he  produced  Bibulns  and 
augurs  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
of  them,  ''whether  it  was  not  unlawful  t 
any  public  business,  when  any  of  them  w 
the  aospices?"  To  which  they  all  an 
the  affirmative.  Then  he  asked  Bibulns, 
he  was  not  actually  observing  the  heaven 
any  of  Caesar's  laws  were  proposed  to  th« 
To  which  he  answered  in  the  affirmative : 
produced  a  second  time  by  the  prctor  i 
added,  ^that  he  took  the  auspices  also  in 
manner  at  the  time  when  Clodius's  act  ol 
was  confirmed  by  the  people  :"  hot  Clod 
he  gratified  his  present  revenge,  little  reff 
much  it  tum^  against  himself;  bi^ 
that  "  all  Ciesar's  acts  ought  to  be  annil 
senate,  as  being  contrary  to  the  aospicoi 
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,  dedmd  pobHcIy,  that "  be  himielf 
voiU  briDf  back  Cicero,  the  goardian  of  tiie  dty, 
CBUfovDikoBUen*." 

Ib  tk  nne  fit  of  reroige,  he  fell  upon  the  con- 
■IGafaonB;  and  in  an  aaaemblf  of  the  people, 
ibich  be  oUed  for  that  pnrpoae,  with  hia  head 
idri,  and  a  little  altar  and  fire  before  him,  oonie- 
nfedbbwbofe  estate.  Thia  had  been  sometimes 
teagiiait  traitoroas  dtiaeos,  and,  when  legally 
fofaned,  had  the  effect  of  a  confiscation,  bf 
adn;  ^  place  and  effects  erer  after  sacred  and 
fJsSt :  bot  in  the  present  case,  it  was  considered 
■Ij  u  IB  act  of  madness ;  and  the  tribmie  Nin- 
wa,  in  ridicale  of  it,  consecrated  Clodios's  estate 
ii  tbe  nawfmn  and  manner,  that  whatever  efficacy 
mncribed  to  the  one,  the  other  might  justly  chaL 
iaiie  the  tame'. 

Bat  the  expected  hour  was  now  come,  which  pat 
«  ead  to  his  detestable  tribonate :  it  had  been 
mkrm  tod  of  a  pieoe  from  the  first  to  the  last ; 
tbenoitiB&moQS  and  cormpt  that  Rome  had  ever 
mm :  there  was  scarce  an  office  beatowed  at  home, 
'  er  ny  fmmr  granted  to  a  prince,  state,  or  city 
•kroed,  bat  what  he  openly  sold  to  the  best  bidder : 
"The  poets  («fB  Cicero)  coold  not  feign  a  Charyb- 
db  to  Toncioiis  as  his  rapine :  he  conferred  the 
title  of  king  on  diose  who  had  it  not,  and  took  it 
•MyfroBwho  had*;"  and  sold  tiie  rich  priest- 
htk  of  Ana,  as  the  Torks  are  said  to  sell  the 
i^ttm  hiiboprics,  without  regarding  whether 
'  *ef  vere  foil  or  vacant,  of  which  Cicero  gives  us 
4  ranukable  instance :  "  There  was  a  cdebrated 
tapleof  Cybde,  at  Pteainuns  in  Phrygia,  where 
I  Attgoddea  was  worshipped  with  singular  devotion, 
I  M(  osly  by  all  Ada,  but  Europe  too ;  and  where 
!  Ae  RoBiBfeDerals  themaelvea  often  used  to  pay 
I  te  ^wi  and  make  thdr  offerings."  Her  pnest 
I  vtt  B  ^net  possession^  without  any  rival  preten- 
I  ^t  er  aay  compldnt  against  him ;  yet  Clodius, 
I  bf  a  hw  of  the  people,  granted  this  priesthood  to 
I  mt  Bragitaras,  a  petty  aovereign  in  those  parts, 
I  liwhoB  he  had  before  given  the  title  of  king:  ""and 
1 1^  think  him  a  king  indeed,"  says  Cicero,  ''if 
I  <*v  he  be  able  to  pay  the  purchase  money  :**  but 
I  ^ipoih  of  the  temple  were  destined  to  that  use, 
I'd  vQold  soon  have  been  applied  to  it,  if  Ddota- 
"***  ^  of  Galatia,  a  prince  of  noble  character, 
«fttrae  friend  to  Rome,  had  not  defeated  the 
^>*<Mi9  bargain,  by  taking  tiie  temple  into  his 
Fvtection,  and  maintaining  the  lawful  priest 
i^8*Mt  the  mtruder,  nor   suffering  Brogitarus, 

I  '  Ti  too  prcdpltante  jam  et  debilitate  tribonaia, 
:  yu4iiui  patroniM  spbito  extitigtL  Tu  M.  Bibulum  in 
^|^ae.tiiai]giii«8prodiudstL  Te  interrogante  angures 
^f^^tma,  com  de  ccelo  Benratnm  rit,  cum  popalo  agi 
**  P'«»~ti»  deoSqae  oomia  actio  posteriorllms  men- 
AaifBk,  onaia,  qa»  C.  Caaar  egiaeet,  qae  contra  aiupicia 
^^*«*»»  per  senatom  readndl  oportttv.  Quod  si  fleret, 
y—*  te  tida  hnmeris  me,  cuatodem  nrbis,  In  nrbem 
™" ut  I'lo  Domo,  li. 

'  To,  ta.  faMiaam,  capita  vdato,  ocmckme  advocata, 
»vio  poeito  bmia  tal  GabinU  conaecFaaa  iQ--quid  ?  exem- 
>b  t«  bona  tua  name  L.Ninnioa—conaecrarit?  quod  si, 
^  >^  te  pcrtinet,  ratnm  eaae  negaa  oportere ;  ea  Jura 
*^^ai>ti  in  prxdbaro  trfbmiata  tno,  qulbna  in  te  con- 
^^recattrea,  alios  ever terca,— Pro  Domo,  47,  48. 

*  l^s,  qui  CEuit,T«odidit;  qui  nonerant,  appellavit— 
^^  vBBif 06  tam  hnmanem  CTharylNlim  poetc  *^"ggndo 
^^'^>*>*  poteeront,  que  tantoo  cxhaorire  gurgitea  pos- 

«.  ({ttBta*  iate  pcsdaa-^xaorbaU?— De  Harua.  Reap. 


though  his  son-in-law,  to  pollute  or  touch  anything 
bdonging  to  it*. 

All  the  ten  new  tribnnea  had  solemnly  promised 
to  serve  Cicero ;  yet  Clodius  found  means  to  cor- 
rupt two  of  them,  S.  Atilius  Serranus,  and  Nume- 
rius  Quinctius  Gracchus,  by  whose  hdp  he  was 
enabled  still  to  make  head  agdnst  Cicero's  party, 
and  retard  his  reatoration  some  time  longer :  but 
Piso  and  Gabinius,  percdving  the  scene  to  be 
opening  apace  in  his  favour,  and  his  return  to  be 
unavoidable,  thought  it  time  to  get  out  of  his  way, 
and  retire  to  their  several  governments,  to  enjoy 
the  revrard  of  their  perfidy :  so  that  they  both  left 
Rome  with  the  expiration  of  their  year,  and  Piso 
set  out  for  Macedonia,  Grabinius  for  Syria. 

On  the  first  of  January  the  new  consul  Lentulns, 
after  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration,  and  hia 
A.  uaa.  896.    ^"^  ^^^  P*^^*  ^  usual,  to  religion, 

etc.  fio.  entered  directly  into  Cicero's  affair, 
OMB. '  and  moved  the  senate  for  his  restora- 
p.ooR]tBLraB  tionJ^;  while  his  colleague  Metellus 
i.aim7L08  declared,  with  much  seeming  candour, 
anwTBSR,  «« that  though  Cicero  and  he  had  been 
0.  cMoutn  enemies,  on  account  of  thdr  different 
MBTSLLos  BcntimenU  in  poUtics,  yet  he  would 
******  give  np  his  resentments  to  the  autho- 

rity of  the  fathers,  and  the  interests  of  the  repub- 
lic*." Upon  which  L.  Cotta,  a  person  of  consular 
and  oensorian  rank,  bdng  asked  his  opinion  the 
first,  sdd,  "  that  nothing  had  been  done  againat 
Cicero  agreeably  to  right  or  law,  or  the  custom  of 
their  ancestors :  that  no  dtixen  could  be  driven  out 
of  the  dty  without  a  trid ;  and  that  the  people 
could  not  condemn,  nor  even  try  a  man  capitdly, 
but  in  an  assembly  of  thdr  centuries :  that  the 
whole  was  the  effect  of  violence,  turbulent  times, 
and  an  oppressed  republic :  that  in  so  strange  a 
revolution  and  confusion  of  all  things,  Cicero  had 
only  stepped  adde,  to  provide  for  his  future  tranquil- 
lity, by  declining  the  impending  storm ;  and  since 
he  bad  freed  the  republic  from  no  less  danger  by 
his  absence,  than  he  had  done  before  by  his  pre- 
sence, that  he  ought  not  only  to  be  restored,  but 
to  be  adorned  with  new  honours :  that  what  his 
mad  enemy  had  published  against  him,  was  drawn 
so  absurdly  both  in  words  uid  sentiments,  that,  if 

^  Qui  aoe^ta  peeonia  Peaainnntem  ipanm,  aedem  domi- 
oiUmnqne  Matria  Deorum  vaataria,  et  Brogitaro,  Gallo- 
gneco,  impuro  homini  ac  nefiuio,  totum  ilium  locum 
fanumqne  vendideria.  Sacerdotem  ab  ipsis  aria,  pulvina- 
ribuaque  detraxeria.— Que  regea  onmea,  qui  Asiam  Euro- 
pamqne  tenuerunt,  aemper  aumma  religinne  oolnenmt— 
Q;am  majorea  noatri  tam  aanota  duzerunt,  ut— noatri 
imperatorea  maximis  et  poriouloeiaaimia  belUa  hulo  deas 
Tota  faoermt,  eaquo  in  ipao  Peaalnunte  ad  illam  ipaam 
prindpem  aram  et  in  illo  looo  fianoque  per8olTerent.~- 
Putabo  regem,  ai  babuerit  unde  tibi  aolvat. — Nam  cum 
mnlta  regia  aunt  in  Deiutaro,  turn  iUa  maxime,  quod  tibi 
nummnm  nullum  dedlt. — Quod  Peaainuntem  per  aoelus 
a  te  Tlolatnm,  et  aaoerdote,  aacriaque  apoUatom  recupe- 
ravit— Quod  ceremoniaa  ab  omni  vetuatate  aooeptaa  a 
Bn^taro  pollui  noa  ainit,  marultque  generum  annm 
munere  tuo,  qnam  illud  fanum  anUquitate  r^igionia 
oarere.— Ibid.  13;  Pro  Sext  S6. 

7  Kalftidla  Januariiaw— P.  Lentulua  oonaulr-aimul  ao 
do  oolemni  reUgione  retulit,  nihil  hnmanarum  rerum 
aibi  prina,  qnam  de  me  agendum  Judioarit— Poat  Red.  ad 
Qulr.A. 

*  Qmbs  etiam  oullegte  ejua  moderatio  de  me  ?  Qui  cum 
inimicitias  »ibi  meouro  ex  roipublicae  diasensione  fiuaoep> 
tas  esao  dixinact,  caa  ao  Patribua  oonaoriptia  dixit  et  tem- 
poribus  reipublioc  pormi»unuu.>-Pru  Sext.  3i, 
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it  htd  been  enacted  in  proper  form,  it  oonld  nerer 
obtain  the  force  of  a  law :  that  since  Cicero  there- 
fore was  expelled  br  no  law,  he  could  not  want  a 
law  to  restore  him,  but  ought  to  be  recalled  by  a 
Tote  of  the  lenate." — Pompey,  who  spoke  next, 
having  highly  applauded  what  Cotta  said,  added, 
'*  that  for  the  sake  of  Cicero's  future  quiet,  and  to 
prereot  all  further  trouble  from  the  same  quarter. 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  people  should  have  a 
share  in  conferring  that  grace,  and  their  consent  be 
joined  also  to  the  authority  of  the  senate."  After 
many  others  had  spoken  likewise  with  great  warmth 
in  the  defence  and  praise  of  Cicero,  they  all  came 
unanimously  into  Pompey's  opinion,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  make  a  deoee  upon  it,  when  Serranus 
the  tribune  rose  up  and  put  a  stop  to  it,  not  flatly 
interposing  his  negative,  for  he  had  not  the  assur- 
ance to  do  that,  against  such  a  spirit  and  unani- 
mity of  the  senate,  but  desiring  only  a  night's  time 
to  consider  of  it  This  unexpected  interruption 
incensed  the  whole  assembly ;  some  reproached, 
others  entreated  him ;  and  Us  £sther-in-law,  Op- 
pius,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  to  move  him  to 
desist :  but  all  that  they  could  get  from  him  was  a 
promise  to  give  way  to  the  decree  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  upon  which  they  broke  up.  *'  But  the  tribune 
(says  Cicero)  employed  the  night,  not  as  people 
nncied  he  would,  in  giving  back  the  money  which 
he  had  taken,  but  in  makbig  a  better  baigain,  and 
doubling  his  price ;  for  the  next  morning,  being 
grown  more  hardy,  he  absolutely  prohibited  the 
senate  from  proceeding  to  any  act*."  This  conduct 
of  Serrsnus  surprised  Cicero's  friends,  being  not 
only  perfidious  and  contrary  to  his  engagements, 
hut  highly  ungrateftil  to  Cicero ;  who,  in  his  con- 
sulship, had  been  his  special  encourager  and 
benefactor^ 

The  senate,  however,  though  hindered  at  present 
frt>m  passing  their  decree,  were  too  well  united, 
and  too  strongly  supportcMl,  to  be  baffled  much 
longer  by  the  artifices  of  a  fiiction :  they  resolved, 
tborefore,  without  farthv  delay,  to  propound  a 
law  to  the  people  for  Cicero's  restoration ;  and  the 
twenty-second  of  the  month  was  appointed  for  the 
promulgation  of  it.  When  the  day  came,  Fabri- 
cius,  one  of  Cicero's  tribunes,  marciied  out  with  a 
strong  guard,  before  it  was  light,  to  get  possession 
of  the  rostra :  but  Clodins  was  too  early  for  him : 
and  having  seized  all  the  posts  and  avenues  of  the 
forum,  was  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception: 

•  Tom  prinoeps  rogatos  wentimtiaTn  L.  Cotta,  dixlt.>- 
Nihfl  de  me  actum  e«e  Jure,  nihQ  more  majorum,  nihil 
IflgibiM,  Aco.  Qnare  me,  qui  nnlla  lege  abeoeem,  non 
reBtitui  lege,  eed  eenatus  auotoritato  oportere.— 

Poet  emn  rogatus  eententiam  Cn.  Pompeius,  approbata, 
laudataque  Cottc  WDtentia,  dixit,  sete  otii  mei  caoHi,  at 
omnl  popalari  ooneertati<me  defungerer,  oensere ;  nt  ad 
■matos  aoctcnltatem  populi  quoque  Romani  beneflciam 
adjongeretiir.  Cam  omnes  oertatim,  aliuaque  alio  gravios 
de  mea  lalate  di&lnet,  fieretque  dne  uUa  varietate  dis- 
oeagto:  tarrexit  Atillus ;  neo aoius est, cam  eaiet  emptos, 
interoedere ;  noctom  tibi  ad  deliberandom  postolavit. 
Clamor  aenatoa,  qaerele,  preoes,  eooer  ad  pedes  aliijectus. 
nie,  ae  afflrmare  poetero  die  monun  nulUm  ease  facto- 
rom.  Creditam  est;  disoessom  est:  iUi  interea  delibe- 
nUori  meroes,  interposUa  noote,  dupUcata  est— Pro  Best. 
94. 

Deliberatio  non  in  reddenda,  qnemadmodom  nonnulli 
arbitiabantar,  sed,  at  patefeotom  est,  in  aagenda  meroede 
oonsnmta  est.— Post  Red.adQair.  6. 

^  Is  tribonos  pleUs  qoem  ego  *n^T*™^  bfofflffjiff  qocs. 
toxsm  ooDsul  oniavcnum^— lUd. 


he  had  purchased  some  gladiafora,  for  the  i^ 
his  sdileship,  to  which  he  was  now  prel 
and  borrowed  another  band  of  his  brother  i 
and  with  these  well  aramd,  at  the  bead 
slaves  and  dependants,  he  attacked  Fahrida 
several  of  his  followers,  wounded  many  mo 
drove  him  quite  out  of  the  place ;  and  ha] 
to  foil  in  at  the  same  time  with  Cispius, 
tribune,  who  was  coining  to  the  aid  of  his  oo 
he  repulsed  him  also  with  a  great  daugfatq 
gladiators,  heated  with  this  tante  of  blood,  *' 
their  way  on  all  sides  with  their  swords,  i 
of  Quintns  Cicero,  whom  they  met  with 
and  would  certainly  have  murdered,  if, 
advantage  of  the  confusion  and  darkness, 
not  hid  himsdf  under  the  bodies  of  his  sla 
freedmen,  who  were  killed  around  him ;  wl 
lay  concealed  till  the  fivy  was  over."  The 
Sextius  was  treated  still  more  roughly,  '*  fa 
partieulariy  pursued  and  marked  out  for  d 
tion,  he  was  so  desperately  wounded,  as  to 
for  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  escaped  death  i 
feigning  it :"  but  while  he  lay  in  that  coi 
supposed  to  be  killed,  Clodius  reflecting,  tl 
murder  of  a  tribune,  wboee  person  wu 
would  raise  such  a  storm,  aa  might  occsf 
ruin,  **  took  a  sudden  resolution  to  kill  one 
own  tribunes,  in  order  to  chai^  it  upon  bis 
saries,  and  so  balance  the  account  by  makii 
sides  equally  obnoxious."  The  victim  doo 
this  sacrifice  was  Numerius  Quinotins,  an  c 
fellow,  raised  to  this  dignity  by  the  caprice 
multitade,  who,  to  make  himself  the  more  p* 
had  assumed  the  surname  of  Gracdius :  *'  I 
crafty  clown  (says  Cicero^  haTtng  got  soaie 
the  design,  and  finding  that  his  blood  wu  t 
off  the  envy  of  Sextius's,  disguised  himself  pn 
in  the  habit  of  a  muleteer,  the  same  in  wl 
first  came  to  Rome,  and  with  a  basket  op 
head,  while  some  were  calling  out  for  Nuo 
others  for  Quinctius,  passed  undiscovered 
confusion  of  the  two  names :  but  he  contio 
this  danger  till  Sextius  was  known  to  be 
and  if  that  discovery  had  not  been  made 
than  one  would  have  wished,  though  they 
not  have  fixed  the  odium  of  killing  ^eir  mer 
where  they  designed  it ;  yet  they  would  bar 
ened  the  infamy  of  one  villany,  by  comn 
another,  vdiich  all  people  would  have  been  p 
with."  According  to  the  account  of  this 
tragedy,  **  the  Tiber  and  all  the  common 
were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  Mood 
up  with  sponges  in  the  forum,  where  such  b( 
slain  had  never  before  been  seen  but  in  tb 
dissensions  of  Cinna  and  Octavius^." 

c  Prinoeps  rogationis,  vlr  mihi  amJdsrimufc  Q- 
cios  templum  allqaanto  ante  laoem  oocapa^t''' 
furnm,  oomitium,  curiam  multa  de  nocte  axtsMiii 
nibus,  ao  senris  oocapaviasent,  impetum  Caoiant  In 
cium,  manoa  afferont,  oooidunt  nonnuUoa,  vni 
mnltos :  venientem  in  forum,  vlrum  optimum  M.  C 
— ^vi  depellimt ;  ccdem  in  foro  maximam  fadnnt  T 
districtia  gladiia  in  omnibua  fori  partibus  fntron 
ocnlia  qucrebant,  voce  poscebant— Pnlsuae  rostrb  i« 
tiojacuit,  seqoe  aenrorum  et  libertorumcorporibos  o 

Multia  vulneriboa  acoeptis  ao  debHitato  ooipore  i 
cidato,  Sextlua,  ae  abjeolt  exantmatoa ;  neqne  uU' 
ab  ae  mortem,  niri  mortla  opinione,  depullt.— At  ▼< 
ipd  parrioid*.~Adeo  vim  facinoria  aoi  perbomiff 
ai  paoUo  longior  opinio  mortla  SeztU  fniMt>  <^ 
ilium  saum  traosfbrendi  in  nos  orimiaiB  caosa* » 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 
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CMiai,fltthedwidi  this  victory,  **  set  fire  with 

UiffnhiBdi  to  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  where 

icboifcioftfaeeenBon  Andthepabhc  registers  of 

tie  d^  were  kept,  which  were  sU  consumed  with 

lb  ikbcK  itnlf V'    He  tiken  attacked  the  houses 

rflGlo  the  tribmie,  and  CaBciUns  the  prstor,  with 

in  aid  tvoffd,  bat  wai  repulsed  in  both  attempts 

«ii  ba :  *'  Milo  took  lereral  of  Appins'i  gla- 

iikn  primmen,  who,  being  brought  before  tiie 

mte,  Bade  a  confession  of  what  they  knew,  and 

ive  Mot  to  jail ;  but  were  presently  released  by 

SsnDoi*."  Upon  these  outrages  Milo  impeached 

CUim  ia  form,  Cmt  the  fiol^on  of  the  pnblio 

:  bat  the  consul  Metellus,  who  had  not  yet 

' '  n,  with  the  prtttor  Appius,  and  the 

e  Serranus,  resohred  to  prerent  any  process 

ipoQ  it,  "  and  by  their  edicU  prohibited,  either 

liecriiiiDsI  himself  to  qipear,  or  any  one  to  cite 

Ha'/'   Their  pretence  wai,  "  that  the  qucstors 

sue  sot  yet  chosen,  whose  office  it  was  to  make 

At  illotefnt  of  the  judges ;  while  tiiey  themselTce 

y^  hick  the  election,"  and  were  pushing  Clodius 

M  (he  mam  time  into  the  edileship,  which  would 

Mwi  kioi,  ot  course,  for  one  year  from  any  pro- 

■cotioa.  Milo  therefore,  finding  it  impracticable 

tobnagkiBi  to  justice  in  the  l^gal  method,  reeolred 

todnl  vith  him  in  his  own  way,  by  opposing  force 

tafant;  and  for  this  end  purchased  a  band  of 

ibfiitort,  with  which  he  had  daily  skirmishes  with 

km  in  the  streets ;  and  acquired  a  great  reputation 

tf  eowage  and  generosity,  for  being  the  first  of  all 

te  Koatsas  who  had  erer  bought  gladiators  for 

tte  Mace  of  the  republic'. 

Ttii  ohstractioa  giren  to  Cicero's  return  by  an 
Mntfe  snd  desperate  ihction,  made  the  senate 
M^  the  more  resolute  to  effect  it :  they  passed  a 
Md  vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  business 
i^osUbe  done  till  it  was  carried ;  and  to  prevent 
iBMcr  tomults,  snd  insults  upon  the  magistrates, 
mkni  the  ooosnls  to  summon  all  the  people  of 
ih|f,aho  wished  well  to  the  state,  to  come  to  the 
yutsaee  and  defence  of  Cicero  ^.    This  gave  new 


nan  incsatoB ;— ^naitani- 
*»  Kwlm  atrfpait,  com  qua  primum  Romam  ad 
<MitlinBerit:  miagoi  Is.  m  corfae  oonteadt t  cam  qtuere- 
Mtt  ill  KiaawfaUD,  alH  Qninotinm*  gsminl  nominli 
^**anfatas  Mt,  atque  boo  aoltii  omota;  usque adw 
"■boa  la  psrlcolo  fulsie,  quoad  icitnm  ait,  Seztiom 
****»'  Qaod  nW  a«at  pateiaotam  paullo  alUvm,  quam 
«te.  40.  Mtmlnistis  torn,  Jodioes,  coiporibos  oirinm 
note  ean^leri,  cknoaa  refendri,  e  foro  ■poogUt  efBngi 
-lapfclatiopea  perscpe  rldbnus ;  nonita  uepe, 
OBdcm  TflTo  tantam, 
I,  nisi  forte  1116  Cfamano 
— ,  qvis  anqoam  in  foco  vidit?— Fro 

sqni  ttdm  Njmphanmi.  inoeodlt*  at  memoriam 

bH  tabolio  pabUcis  fanjiwa ,  exiln- 

•^w^^PfroMll.  S7;  Parad.  4 ;  Do  Hanuplo.  Roq>.  »7. 

■^  ia  vfnnik  eoBjeea  a  Mflooe,  omisoi  a  Setrano^Pio 

J_^  *M  ooQi«l,  pTBtor,  trfbonao  plobio  nova  novi 
^^  c4i«*a  pnponimt:  ne  roosadait,  no  dtetur^-Pro 
fat  41. 

i8«iiMMri  anama  Mikmi  noatro  nnpor  fnit,  qaod 
^^yy*^  •Bp«la  wlpubUo*  oanaa,  qow  aalute  noatra 
•■**s»ar,  flames  P.  Oodli  oooataa  furoraoqae  own- 
>**t-*>8  0ac.tt.l7. 

J^^^P*  portaa  Biha  voa  otvibos,  nfliU  aooUs>  nihil 
*g»»»^wwdiatia.    Foal  Bed.  in  Sen.  3. 
^wM  Biki  pwoUriaa  aooidere  poCalt,  qoam  quod  Ulo 
,  ut  coneti  ax  omni  UaliSk  qui 


spirits  to  the  honest  dtisens,  and  drew  a  vast  con- 
course to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  where  there 
was  not  a  corporate  town  of  any  note  whidi  did 
not  testify  its  respect  to  Cicero  by  some  pubUo 
act  or  monument  **  Pompey  was  at  Capua,  acting 
as  chief  magistrate  of  his  new  colony  {  where  he 
presided  in  person  at  their  making  a  decree  to 
Cicero's  honour,  and  took  the  trouble  likewise  of 
visiting  sll  the  other  colonies  and  chief  towns  hi 
those  parts,"  to  appoint  them  a  day  of  general 
rendesvous  at  Rome,  to  assist  at  the  promulgation 
of  the  law>. 

Lentulus  at  the  same  time  was  entertsining  the 
dty  with  shows  and  stage  plays,  in  order  to  keep 
the  people  in  good  humour,  whom  he  had  called 
from  their  private  affairs  in  the  country  to  attend 
the  public  busmess.  The  shows  were  ohibited  in 
Pompey's  theatre,  while  the  senate,  for  the  convex 
nience  of  being  near  them,  was  held  in  the  adjoining 
temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  built  by  Marius  out 
of  the  Cimbric  spoils,  and  called  for  that  reason 
Marina's  Monument :  here,  according  to  Cicero's 
dream,  a  decree  now  passed  in  proper  form  for  his 
restoration ;  when,  **  under  the  joint  influence  of 
those  deities,  honour  (he  says)  was  done  to  virtue  ; 
and  the  monument  of  Marius,  the  preserver  of  the 
empire,  gave  safety  to  his  countryman,  the  defender 
ofit^." 

The  news  of  this  decree  no  sooner  reached  the 
neighbouring  theatre,  than  the  whole  assembly 
expressed  their  satis£sction  bv  claps  and  q>plauses, 
whidi  they  renewed  upon  the  entrance  of  every 
senator ;  but  when  the  consul  Lentulus  took  his 
place,  they  all  rose  up,  and,  with  acclamations, 
stretched-out  hands,  and  tears  of  joy,  publicly 
testified  their  thanks  to  him.  But  vrhea.  Clodius 
ventured  to  show  himself,  they  were  hardly  re^ 
strained  from  doing  him  violence,  throwing  out 
reproaches,  threats  and  curses  upon  him  t  so  that 
in  the  shows  of  gladiators,  which  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  deprived  of,  he  durst  not  go  to  his  seat 
in  the  common  and  open  manner,  but  used  to  start 
up  into  it  at  once  from  some  obscure  passage  under 
the  benches,  which  on  that  account  was  jocosely 
called  *'the  Appian  way,**  where  he  was  no  sooner 
espied,  than  so  "general  a  hiss  ensued,  that  it 
disturbed  the  g^diators,  and  frightened  their  very 
horses.  From  these  significations  (says  Cicero)  he 
might  learn  the  difference  between  the  genuine 
citizens  of  Rome,  and  those  packed  assemblies  of 
the  people  where  he  used  to  domineer ;  and  that 
the  men  who  lord  it  in  such  assemblies,  are  the 
real  aversion  of  the  city ;  while  those  who  dare  not 
show  their  heads  in  them,  are  received  with  all 
demonstrations  of  honour  by  the  whole  peopled" 
rempabUoam  aalyamTdlent,  ad  me  unom— reatitueDdBm, 
oC  defendflodam  vanlrent  ?— Foot  Bed.  in  Sen.  9. 

In  ana  maa  oanaa  factum  oat,  ut  litoria  oonaularlbna  ox 
B.  C.  onnota  ex  Italia,  omnoa,  qol  rempubUoam  sslvam 
voUeot,  ooiivooaraotnr.»Pro  Sezt.  60. 

i  Qui  in  oolonla  nuper  oonatftutai  cnm  ipse  gerorei 
magtatratnin,  vim  et  cmdelitatem  privUogii  anctoiitato 
hooeatiaaimomm  hominnm,  et  pnbUoia  litoria  oonaigiuivit  i 
priaoepoqne  Itali«  totiaapraeidinm  ad  moamaalutom  im* 
plorandam  potavit.— Poat  Bed.  in  Sen.  11. 

Hio  mvnioipia,  oolaniaoqae  adiit:  hie  Italia  totina 
anzlliam  imploravit— Pro  Domo,  19. 

k  Com  in  temple  Honoria  ot  Yirtotia,  bonos  haUtaa 
oaaet  virtnti ;  Gsliqao  Marii,  oooaanratoria  bnjoa  imperii, 
numomontom,  monicipl  ^vu»  et  relpubUoo»  defoosori 
aedem  ad  aalutem  pntbuiaBot.— Pro  Sezt.  64 ;  it.  M. 

1  Audita)  B.  C.  ore  ^ot,  atqoe  abaMti  aanatoi  pbuisna  oat 
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When  the  decree  paned,  the  funed  tngediuir 
iEtopui,  who  acted,  as  Cicero  ujn,  the  lame  good 
part  in  the  republic  that  he  did  upon  the  itage, 
was  performing  the  part  of  Telamon,  banished  frmn 
hii  country,  in  one  of  Acdui'a  playi,  where,  by.  the 
emphasis  of  his  voice,  and  the  change  of  a  word  or 
two  in  some  of  the  lines,  he  contrired  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  the  audience  on  Cicero.  ''  What  he ! 
who  always  stood  up  for  the  republic  I  who,  in 
doubtful  times,  spared  neither  life  nor  fortunes — 
the  greatest  friend  in  the  greatest  danger— of  such 
parts  and  talents — O  lather — I  saw  his  houses  and 
rich  furniture  all  in  flames — O  ungrateful  Greeks, 
inconstant  people ;  forgetfol  of  senrices ! — to  see 
such  a  man  banished ;  driven  from  his  country ; 
and  suffer  him  to  continue  so  ? '' — At  each  of  which 
sentences  there  was  no  end  of  clapping. — In  an- 
other tragedy  of  the  same  poet,  called  Brutus,  when 
insteul  of  Brutus  he  pronounced  Tullius,  who 
established  the  liberty  of  his  citixens,  the  people 
were  so  affected,  that  they  called  for  it  again  a 
thousand  times.  This  was  the  constant  practice 
through  the  whole  time  of  his  exile :  there  was  not 
a  passage  in  any  play,  which  could  possibly  be 
applied  to  his  case,  but  the  whole  audience  pre- 
sently catched  it  up,  and  by  their  dans  and 
applauses  loudly  signified  their  seal  and  good 
wishes  for  him". 

Though  a  decree  was  regularly  obtained  for 
Cicero's  return,  Clodius  had  the  courage  and  ad- 
dress still  to  hinder  its  passing  into  a  law :  he 
took  all  occasions  of  haranguing  the  people  against 
it;  and  when  he  had  filled  the  forum  with  his 
mercenaries,  **used  to  demand  of  them  aloud, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  Rome,  whether  they 
would  have  Cicero  restored  or  not ;  upon  which  his 
emissaries  raising  a  sort  of  dead  cry  in  the  negative, 
he  laid  hold  of  it,  as  the  voice  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  declared  the  proposal  to  be  rejected'*."     But 

ab  onirenria  datus:  deinde,  cum  ■cnatorlbus  iiingulti 
q;>eetatiim  e  senatu  redmintibus:  cum  rero  Ipse,  qui  ludos 
ladebat,  consul  aaaedit :  stantet,  et  manibut  paasb  graUaa 
agentea,  et  lacrymantes  gaudio,  suam  erga  me  benevolen* 
tiam  ao  rolaericordiam  declaranmt :  at  cum  file  furflrandiu 
▼eniMet,  r\x  we  popolos  Romanus  tenuit. — ^Pro  8ext.  55. 
Ifl,  com  quotidie  gtadiatores  qteotaret,  nunquam  est  oon- 
qpMBctus,  cum  Teniret :  emergebat  subito,  com  sub  tabnlas 
mbrepserat— itaque  iUa  via  latebrosa,  qua  ille  q>eotatmn 
▼euiebat,  Appiajam  vocabatur:  qui  tamen  quo  tempore 
oonspeotas  erat,  non  modo  gbuUatores,  sed  equi  Jpsi 
gladiatorum  repentinis  sibilis  extimeecebant.  Yidetiioe 
igitur,  quanttun  inter  populum  Romanum,  et  oonoionem 
intenit  ?  Dominoe  conoionum  omnI  odio  populi  notari  ? 
Quibns  antem  oonststere  in  operarum  oondonlbus  non 
lioeat,  eos  omni  pt^nli  Roman!  significatiane  deoorarl?— 
Pro  Sext.  50. 

n  Recent!  nundo  de  Hlo  8.  C.  ad  ludoa,  soenamqae 
perlato,  summus  artifez,  •(  mehercnle  semper  partlum 
in  republioa  tanqoam  in  soona.  optimatium,  fleos  et 
leoentl  Ictitia  et  misto  dolore  ao  desiderio  mei— eomm! 
onim  poet*  ingoninm  non  solom  arte  sua  sed  etiam  dolore 
exprimebat.  Quid  enhn  f  qui  remjmblieam  eerlo  animc 
c4Jfuveritt  ttahuriit  HeUrit  cum  AckifH»—re  duMa  nee 
dubitarit  vitam  (fffltrret  nee  eapUi  pepereerit,'^-^-tummum 
amicum  9ummo  in  bOlo^-tumimo  ingtnio  praditrnm — 0 
PaUi^-hae  omnia  vldi  inJlammari—0  ingraiijlci  Argivi^ 
inanes  Oraii,  immctnore*  ben^fUiil—txulare  tinititt  iistit 
pellit  puUum  patimini—qmm  signifioatlo  fuerit  omnium, 
que  dedaraUo  voluntatis  ab  untverao  popolo  Romano  ? 

Nominatim  sum  appellatns  in  Bmto,  TulUui,  qui  ttber- 
taum  eivibui  ttabiliverat.  Millies  rerooatum  est— Pro 
8ext.  56,  57. 58. 

»  lllotribunusplebisquidemo— ooumiyforumsuorum, 


the  senate,  ashamed  to  see  their  antiiority  ti 
suited,  when  the  whole  city  was  on  their  si 
solved  to  take  such  measures  in  the  sup) 
their  decrees,  that  it  should  not  be  potd 
defSsat  them.  Lentulus  therefore  snmmone 
into  the  Capitol,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May, 
Pompey  began  the  debate,  and  renewed  the 
(br  recalling  Cicero ;  and  in  a  grave  and  di 
speech  whu:h  he  had  prepared  in  vrritin 
delivered  from  his  notes,  gave  him  the  boi 
having  sav^  his  country^.  All  the  ieadii 
of  the  senate  spoke  after  him  to  the  same 
but  the  consul  Metellus,  notwithstandii 
promises,  had  been  acting  hitherto  a  donbl 
and  was  all  along  the  diief  encourager  and  su) 
of  Clodius.  When  Servilius  therefore  ros 
person  of  the  first  dignity,  who  had  been  bo 
with  a  triumph  and  the  censorship,  be  ad< 
himself  to  his  kinsman  Metellur,  and,  **  cal 
from  the  dead  all  the  family  of  the  Metd 
before  him  the  glorious  acts  of  his  ancestor 
the  conduct  and  unhappy  fate  of  his  brotbi 
manner  so  moving,  that  Metellus  could  n< 
out  any  longer  against  the  force  of  the  spee< 
the  authority  of  the  speaker,  but  with  tears 
eyes  gave  himself  up  to  Servilius,  and  profet 
future  services  to  Cicero" — in  whidi  he 
very  sincere,  and  from  this  moment  assist 
colleague  in  promoting  Cicero's  restoration 
that  in  a  very  full  house  of  four  hundred  and 
teen  senators,  when  all  the  mag:istrates  wer 
sent,  the  decree  passed,  without  one  dissentini 
but  Clodius's ',''  which  gave  occasion  to 
to  write  a  particular  letter  of  thanks  to  M« 
as  he  had  done  once  before  upon  his  first  d 
tion  for  him'. 

Some  may  be  apt  to  wonder  why  the  two  tri 
who  were  Cicero  s  enemies  still  as  mucb  a« 
did  not  persevere  to  inhibit  the  decree,  an 
negative  of  a  single  tribune  had  an  indiip 
force  to  stop  all  proceedings  ;  but  when  that 
tive  was  wholly  arbitrary  and  factious,  conti 
the  apparent  interest  and  general  indinaticm 
citixens,  if  the  tribune  could  not  be  prevaile 
by  gentle  means  to  recal  it,  the  senate  w 
enter  into  a  debate  upon  the  merit  of  it,  ant 
ceed  to  some  extraordinary  resolution  of  de« 


sed  Gneonloram  institnto,  otmoiooem  interrogare  i 
reUetne  me  rodire:  et  com  erat  reclamatnm  set 
meroenaHonmi  vocibus ;  populum  Romanum  uegai 
bat.— Pro  Sext.  59. 

o  Idem  ille  consul  cum  ilia  incredibilis  multitt 
mam,  et  psme  Italia  ipsa  renisset,  tos  freqnntini 
CapitoUum  oonvocarit-— [P<»^  R«>-  *»  Sen.  10.)  ^ 
is,  qui  tripartitas  orbis  terrarum  oras  atque  regiooe 
triumphis  bulo  imperio  adjunotaa  notavit,  de 
sententia  dicta,  mih!  un!  testimonium  patric  com 
dedit— Ibid.  61. 

p  Qu.  MeteUus,  et  inlmicna  et  frater  inimid  pe 
vestra  voluntate,  omnia  privata  odia  deposuit:  q> 
Senrilius— et  auoUnltatis  et  orationis  mut  dirins  q 
grayitate  ad  sol  generis,  oommmiisque  asngninit 
▼irtatesqne  rovooarit,  ut  habsret  in  consilio  et  frst 
inferis— et  omnes  Metellos,  pnestantisstmos  dve*- 
extitit  non  modo  salutis  defensor,— ▼erum  etiam  ads 
dignitatis  mess.  Quo  quidem  die,  cum  voe  coorx 
senatu  essetis,  magistratus  aotem  bi  omnes  uAetta 
sensit  unuB.— Post  Red.  in  Sen.  la 

CoUaoryniaTit  Tir  egregins  ac  vere  MeteUoa.  tot 

se  P.  Servilio  dicenti  etiam  turn  tradldit.    NeoIUa> 

I  namgravitatem,  plenamantiquitatis.diutiiiaHPO*' 

*  Uneie^Pro8ezt.<».  nto.Fwn.T. 
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(keattor  of  nieli  an  opposition  an  tnemj  to  bis 
eosBtry,  and  answerable  tor  all  the  mischief  that 


an  Hkdj  to  ensue,  or  of  ordering  the  consols  to 
bkt  are  that  the  repablie  reoeirc^  no  detriment ; 
ffbkh  Totss  were  thought  to  justify  any  methods, 
hm  Tioknt  soever,  of  remoTUig  either  the  obstmc- 
Inor  the  author  of  it,  who  seldom  cared  to  ei* 
MeUnsdf  to  the  rage  of  an  inflamed  city,  headed 
iftboDQsals  and  the  senate,  and  to  assert  his 
yaw^atiie  at  the  peril  of  his  liife. 

nil  m  dfect  was  the  case  at  present ;  when  the 
MMlLentalos  assembled  the  senate  again  the 
lot  dsj  to  concert  some  efiectaal  method  for  pre- 
ftstinf  all  ftirther  opposition,  and  getting  the  de- 
«K  eaacted  into  a  law  :  bat  before  they  met,  he 
«i&Bd  the  people  likewise  to  the  rostra,  where  he, 
Md  ill  the  principal  senators  in  their  turns,  re- 
fBMed  to  them  the  substance  of  what  they  had 
md  before  in  the  senate,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
ibr  the  reception  of  the  law.  Pompey  particularly 
ovted  hiaiself  in  extolling  the  praises  of  Cicero, 
^ediriBg  "  that  the  repubUc  owed  its  preservation 
to  kiB,  and  that  their  common  safety  was  involved 
ii  bii  ;**  eihorting  them  **  to  defend  and  support 
tki  decree  of  the  senate,  the  quiet  of  the  city,  and 
ie  fartancs  of  a  man  who  had  deserved  so  well  of 
la;  thatthiswasthegeneral  voice  of  the  senate, 
If  the  knights,  of  all  Italy ;  and,  lastly,  that  it 
■M  htt  own  earnest  aod  special  request  to  them, 
iheh  he  not  only  desired,  but  implored  them  to 
inat'."  When  the  senate  afterwards  met,  they 
pmeded  to  several  new  and  vigorous  votes  to 
<K&ite  d»  success  of  the  law :  first,  **  That  no 
•Vstrate  dionld  presume  to  take  the  auspices,  so 
■  to  distarb  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when 
Gani*t  cause  was  to  come  before  them ;  and  that 
if  «^  QBe  attempted  it,  he  should  be  treated  as  a 
labile  eneaiy. 

Sttoadly,  '*That,  if  through  any  violence  or 
^^stnictioB,  the  law  was  not  suffered  to  pass  within 
1m  five  next  lq;al  days  of  assembly,  Cicero  should 
1^  be  at  liberty  to  return,  without  any  farther 
sKbritj. 

ThtnAj,  '*  That  public  thanks  should  be  given 
to  i&  the  people  of  Italy  who  came  to  Rome  for 
fSoro's  <fefence,  and  that  tiiey  should  be  desired  to 
^MKigam,  on  the  day  when  the  suffrages  of  the 
luple  were  to  be  taken. 

PmtUy,  **That  thanks  should  be  given  Uke- 
viK  to  all  the  states  and  cities  whidi  hvl  received 
^  CBtertained  Cicero ;  and  that  the  care  of  his 
fowk  ihoold  be  recommended  to  all  foreign 
MtiRa  in  alliance  with  them  ;  and  that  the  Roman 
Ooals,  and  all  who  had  command  abroad,  should 
bordered  to  protect  his  life  and  safety'." 


\  Qunm  priaoeps  ad  rogandoa  et  ad  cohortandoa  vos 
^  ^  Pompdm  primom  tos  doouit,  meia  oonailiia 
^^kttam  MM  aenratam,  cauaamque  meam  cum  com- 
**"*  atate  cwnJimxH  ;  hmlmtiiaqiie  eat,  ot  snotoritatem 
aatai*  itMimi  ciriti^ia,  fortunaa  dvia  bene  meriti  defeo- 
**(te:  taai  in  peronndo  poauit,  vos  ngui  a  aenatu, 
*^akeq«ltaNia,rogftriab  Italia  concia:  deniqne  ipae 
lAatngiaat  pro  mea  voe  aalate  non  rogavit  aolum,  verum 
fltoaoliMcnvit^Poet  Red.  ad  Ooir.  7- 

*^od cit  postridie  decntam  in  curia— ne  quia  de  oodo 
*^ ;  B»  qui*  moram  ullam  afferret ;  ai  quia  alitor 
WMt,  COB  pkne  ereiauiem  reipublicae  fore.— 

^^^^  tk  dicboa  qainque  quiboa  agi  de  me  potniaaet, 
Ba  eaa  acton,  ndirem  in  patriam  omni  auctoriti^ 


^tSi,^  ea  toCa  Italia  aalutb  mea  causa  conveneran^ 


One  cannot  help  pausing  a  while  to  reflect  on 
tiie  great  idea  which  these  facts  imprint  of  the 
character  and  dignity  of  Cicero ;  to  see  so  vast  an 
empire  in  such  a  fierment  on  his  account  as  to 
postpone  all  their  concerns  and  interests,  for  many 
months  successively,  to  the  safety  of  a  single 
senators  who  had  no  other  means  of  exciting  the 
seal  or  engaging  the  affections  of  his  citizens  but 
the  genuine  force  of  his  personal  virtues,  and  the 
merit  of  his  eminent  services :  as  if  the  republic 
itself  could  not  stand  without  him,  but  must  fatt 
into  ruins,  if  he,  the  main  piUar  of  it,  was  removed, 
whilst  the  greatest  monarchs  on  earth,  who  had 
any  affairs  with  the  people  of  Rome,  were  looking 
on  to  expect  the  event,  unable  to  procure  any 
answer  or  regard  to  what  they  were  soliciting,  tiU 
this  affair  was  decided.  Ptolemy,  the  king  of 
Bf7P^  ^»  partioukrly  affected  by  it,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  came  to  Rome  about 
this  time  to  beg  help  uid  protection  against  his  re- 
bellious subjects ;  but  though  he  was  lodged  in 
Pompey's  house,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
get  an  audience  till  Cicero*s  cause  was  at  an  end. 

The  law,  now  prepared  for  his  restoration,  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  suffrage  of  the  centuries :  this  was 
the  most  solemn  and  honourable  way  of  transacting 
any  public  business  where  the  best  and  gravest  part 
of  the  dty  had  the  chief  influence,  and  where  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  was  previously  necessary  to  make 
the  act  valid ;  but  in  the  present  case  there  seem 
to  have  been  four  or  five  several  decrees,  provided 
at  different  times,  which  had  all  been  frustrated  by 
the  intrigues  of  Clodius  and  his  friends  till  these 
last  votes  proved  decisive  and  effectual".  Cicero's 
resolution  upon  them  was,  **  to  wait  till  the  law 
should  be  proposed  to  the  people ;  and,  if  by  the 
artificea  of  his  enemies  it  should  then  be  obstructed, 
to  come  away  directly  upon  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  rather  hazard  his  life  than  bear  the 
loss  of  his  country  any  longer'.*'  But  the  vigour 
of  the  late  debates  had  so  discouraged  the  chiefs  of 
the  faction,  that  they  left  Clodius  single  in  the 
opposition.  Metellus  dropped  him,  and  his  brother 
Appius  was  desirous  to  be  quiets ;  yet  it  was  above 
two  months  still  from  the  last  decree  before  Cicero's 
friends  could  bring  the  affair  to  a  general  vote, 
which  they  effected  at  last  on  the  fourth  of  August. 

There  had  never  been  known  so  numerous  and 
solemn  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  people  as  this — 
all  Italy  was  drawn  together  on  the  occasion ;  it 
was  reckoned  a  kind  of  sin  to  be  absent,  and 
neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  thought  a  sufi^ent 

agereaenr  gratia:  atqneiidem  ad  res  redeontea,  nt  veai- 
rent,  rogarcntor. 

Quern  enim  unquam  aenatua  dvem,  nial  me,  nationibaa 
exteria  oommendavit  ?  oujua  unquam  propter  aalatem,  niai 
meam,  aenatua  publioe  aooiia  populi  Romani  gratiaa  eglt  ? 
De  me  uno  P.  C.  deorerenmt,  ut  qui  provinoiaB  oum  impo- 
rio  obtinereat,  qui  quaatorea  legatique  eaaent,  aalntem  et 
Titam  meam  ouatodirent.--Pro  Sezt.  00,  61. 

t  Nihil  Toa  oivibua,  nihil  aoclia,  nihil  regibna  reapondia- 
tia.  Nihil  Judioeaaententiia,  nihil  piipnluaanffhigila,  nihil 
hio  ordo  auotoritate  deelaravlt :  mutum  forum,  elingnem 
curiam,  tadtam  et  fractam  oivitatem  videbatla.-.PMtBed. 
in  Sen.  a 

•  Yid.  Pro  Sezt  00,  et  Notaa  ManutU  ad  61. 

s  Mihi  in  animo  eat  legnm  latkmem  ezpeotara,  et  al  ob- 
treotabitur.  utar  auotoritate  aenatua,  ei  potina  vita  quam 
patria  oaiobo.— Ad  Att.  iii.  S6. 

7  Redii  cum  maxima  dignitate,£ratretnoalterooon8ala 
reduoante,  altero  pnetorepetcnte—fmlXifno,  8X 


no 
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ezcDie  for  sot  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  resto- 
ration  of  Cicero.  All  the  magistratei  exerted 
thenuelTee  in  Tecommending  the  law,  excepting 
Appiui  and  the  two  tribonet,  who  dorst  not  Yentare 
howerer  to  oppose  it.  The  meeting  wai  held  in 
the  Field  of  Man,  for  the  more  convenient  recep- 
tion of  fo  great  a  mnltitade,  where  the  senaton 
diiided  among  themtelTCS  the  task  of  presiding  in 
the  serersl  centuries  and  seeing  the  poll  fidrlj 
taken.  The  result  was,  that  Cicero  was  recalled 
fkt>m  exile  hj  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all  the 
centuries,  and  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  whole 
city«. 

Clodins  howerer  had  the  hardiness  not  only  to 
appear,  but  to  speak  in  this  assembly  against  the 
law,  but  nobody  regarded  or  heard  a  word  that  he 
•aid.  He  now  found  the  difliBrence  mentioned 
above  between  a  free  convention  of  the  Roman 
people  and  those  mercenary  assemUies  where  a 
few  desperate  dtixens,  headed  by  slaves  and  gladi- 
ators, used  to  carry  all  bdbre  them.  *  *  Where  now,'* 
Bays  Cicero,  *  *  were  those  tyrants  of  the  forum ,  those 
hausnguers  of  the  mob,  those  disposers  of  king- 
doms ?"  This  was  one  of  the  last  genuine  acts  of 
free  Rome,  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  public  liberty, 
exerting  itself  to  do  honour  to  its  patron  and  de- 
fender; for  the  union  of  the  triumvirate  had  already 
given  it  a  dangerous  wound,  and  their  dissention, 
which  not  long  after  ensued,  entirely  destroyed  it. 

But  it  gave  some  damp  to  the  joy  of  this  glorious 
day  that  Cicero's  son.in-law  Piso  happened  to  die 
not  long  before  it,  to  the  extreme  grief  of  the 
fiunily,  without  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  piety,  and 
sharing  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  Cicero's  return. 
His  praises  however  will  be  as  immortal  as  Cicero*s 
writmgs,  from  whose  repeated  character  of  him 
we  learn  **  that  for  parts,  probity,  virtue,  modesty, 
and  for  every  accomplishment  of  a  fine  gentleman 
and  fine  spodcer,  he  scarce  left  his  equal  behind 
him  among  all  the  young  nobles  of  that  age*." 

Cicero  had  resolved  to  come  home  in  virtue  of 
tiie  senate's  decree,  whether  the  law  had  passed 
or  not ;  but  perceiving  from  the  accounts  of  all 
his  friends,  that  it  could  not  be  defeated  any  longer, 
he  embarked  for  Italy  on  the  fourth  of  August, 
the  very  day  on  which  it  was  enacted,  and  landed 
the  next  at  Bnmdisium,  where  he  found  his  daugh- 
ter Tullia  already  arrived  to  receive  him.  The 
day  happened  to  be  the  annual  festival  of  the 
foundation  of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  the  dedication 

*  Quo  die  quia  oivis  fuit,  qui  non  nefoa  esse  putaret, 
quaounque  aut  ctate  aut  valetadine  emet,  non  ae  do  saluta 
mea  aententiam  ferre?— Post  Red.  In  Sen.  II. 

Nemo  afbi  nee  valetudinis  excuntkuian  nee  sooeotutla 
■alia  Justam  putavit— Pro  Sext.  52. 

De  me  cum  onmea  maglstFatua  promulgaaeent,  pneter 
unmn  pnetorem,  a  quo  non  ent  poatnlandum,  fratrem 
inlmioi  mei.  pneterque  duoa  de  lapide  emptoa  tribunoa 
plebia— nullia  comitiis  unquam  multitodinem  hominum 
tantam,  neqne  tplendidioram  fniaae.— Yos  ragmtorea,  voe 
distrlbutores,  voa  ouatodee  itOme  tabularuuL^In  Piaon.  15. 

•  Pito  iUe  geoer  mena,  cui  pietatia  sue  fructum,  neque 
ex  me,  neque  a  populo  Romano  ferre  licuit.— Pro  Sext  31. 

Studio  autem  neminem  neo  indnstria  majoro  oognori ; 
quanqnam  ne  fngenio  quldem  qui  pnntiterit,  facile  dixe- 
rim,  C.  Piaoni.  genero  meo.  Nullum  illi  tempua  vacabat, 
aut  a  foreod  diotione,  aut  a  eommentatione  domestioa.  aut 
a  acribendo  aut  a  oogitando.  Itaque  tantoa  proceasua  facie- 
bat,  ut  evolare  non  exonrrere  videbatur,  Ac — alia  de  illo 
minora  did  poasuni.  Nam  neo  oontlnentia,  nee  pietate, 
neo  alio  genere  virtntia,  quenquam  c^uadam  datia  onm  Ulo 
oonfenodom  puto^— Brut  |^  9B7.  aB& 


of  the  temple  of  Safoty  at  Rome,  aBd  the  hi 
likewise  of  Tullia:  as  if  Providence  had  tfar 
these  circumstances  tog^her  to  enhance 
and  solemnity  of  his  kiting,  whidi  was  cd 
by  the  peopte  widi  tiie  most  profuse  expi 
of  mirth  and  gaiety.  Cicero  took  up  his  < 
again  with  his  old  host  Lenins  Flaocns,  n 
entertained  him  so  honourably  in  his  dist 
person  of  great  learning  as  well  asgenerosit] 
he  receiv«i  the  welcome  news  in  four  da 
Rome,  that  the  law  was  actually  ratified 
people  with  an  incredible  seal  mid  unanii 
ail  the  centuries^.  This  obliged  him  to  pu 
journey  in  all  haste,  and  take  leave  of  the  1 
sians,  who,  by  all  the  offices  of  private  duty, 
as  public  decrees,  endeavoured  to  testify  &eir 
respect  for  him.  The  fame  of  his  laadi 
progress  towards  the  dty  drew  infinite  ma 
from  all  parts  to  see  him  as  he  passed,  ai 
gratulate  him  on  his  return  ;  **  so  that  th 
road  was  but  one  oontinued  street  fromBnu 
to  Rome,  lined  on  both  sides  with  cnmds  i 
women,  and  children ;  nor  was  there  a  prtf 
town  or  colony  through  Italy,  whidi  did  i 
cree  him  statues  or  public  honours,  and 
deputation  of  their  principal  members  to  f 
their  compliments ;  that  it  was  rather  la 
the  truth,  as  Plutarch  ssys,  what  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  all  Italy  brought  him  badL  o| 
shoulders'.  But  that  one  diay,  says  he,  wai 
an  immortality,  when  on  my  approadi  towa 
dty  the  senate  came  out  to  recdve  me,  folic 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  as  if  Rom 
had  left  its  foundations,  and  marched  ibrv 
embrace  its  preserver^." 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  gates  he  sai 
steps  of  all  the  temples,  porticoes,  and  ei 
tops  of  houses  covered  with  people,  who 
him  with  a  universal  acclamation  as  he  n 
forward  towards  the  Capitol,  where  fresh  mul 
were  expecting  his  arrival ;  yet  in  the  midsl 
this  joy  he  could  not  help  grieving,"  he  says, 

b  Pridie  Non.  SextiL  Dyrrfaaohio  aum  profed 
ipso  die  quo  lex  eat  lata  de  nobia.  Brundisiam  reni 
ibi  mibi  Tulliola  mea  pnesto  fott,  natali  soo  ipao 
oaan  idem  natalia  erat  Bmndiainc  ookmic ;  et  toM 
aalutia.  Que  rea  animadvana  a  multitudlne. 
Brundiainorum  gratulatione  oelebrata  eat  AnJ 
sextum  Id.  Sext  oognovi,  Uteria  Quinti  Aatris,  i 
studio  omnium  etaium  atque  ordinum*  incredili 
curau  Italis,  legem  comitiia  centuriatia  eaae  perli 
Ad  Att  iv.  1. 

Cumqne  me  domus  eadem  opttmOTum  et  doctittJ 
Tirorum,  Leoii  Flacci,  et  patria  et  firatria  ejus  la 
aooepiaaet  que  proximo  anno  UMncna  neepaat 
periculo  pneaidioque  defendemt.— Pro  Segct  63. 

e  Mena  quidem  reditua  ia  fnlt,  ut  a  Brundisk 
Romam  agmen  perpetuum  todua  ItaliB  Tiderem. 
enim  regie  fuit  nlla,  neque  prcfeotnia,  neque  nmni 
aut  ookmla,  ex  qua  ncm  publioe  ad  me  Veoertnt  grate 
Quid  dicam  adventua  meoa?  Quid  effUeioDea  homii 
oppidia?  Quid concuraum ex  agria patram funiU 
oonjugibua  ao  liberto?  ^kor-In  Piaon.  82. 

Italia  ounota  pone  aula  hnmerla  repoftarit— Fo 
in  Sen.  15. 

Itinere  toto  urbea  Italie  feetoa  diea  agere  adrenl 
videbantur.  Viae  multitudtnelflgatorumundlqne  mil 
oelebrabantur.— Pro  Sext  6S. 

*  Unua  ille  diea  mihl  quidem  tnstar  immortalita 
—cum  aenatum  egrooaum  ridi,  populomque  Ro* 
univeraum,  cum  mihi  ipaa  Roma.  propeoontulMi 
aula,  ad  oompleotendum  oonaervatottm  Mom  pm 
viaa  eat— In  Piaon.  89. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 


Ill 


UnM,  "toredeet  that  a  dtj  bo  grateful  to  the  de. 
Merof  its  liberty  had  been  aomiserablj  enalaTed 
aioppiesfled*."  The  capitol  was  the  proper  seat 
vtknne,  ai  it  wen,  of  the  majesty  of  Uie  empire, 
■knitood  the  aiost  magnificent  fiibric  of  Rome, 
tfetanple  of  Jupiter,  or  of  that  god  whom  they 
*U  the  greatest  and  the  best',  to  whose  shrine 
■ihoatered  tiie  dty  in  pomp  or  triumph  used 
jhiifs  to  make  their  first  Tuit.  Cicero,  therefore, 
\Uk  be  had  sainted  his  wife  and  family,  waa 
\0^  to  diidiarge  himself  hero  of  his  tows  and 
Ml  (br  bis  safe  return ;  where,  in  compliance 
pbi  tbe  popular  superstition,  he  paid  his  devotion 
pi»  to  tbat  tatelary  Minerra,  whom,  at  his  quit- 
lif  Room,  he  had  placed  in  the  temple  of  her 
phcr.  From  this  office  of  religion  be  was  con* 
1  bj  the  same  company,  and  with  the  same 
,  to  his  brother's  house,  where  this 
t  prooessioD  ended ;  which,  from  one  end  of 
I  totlie  otber,  was  so  splendid  and  triumphant, 
bt  be  hid  reason,  he  says,  to  fear,  lest  people 
hM  iBiagioe  that  he  himself  had  contrired  his 
k  ight  ferthe  sake  of  so  glorious  a  restorationf. 


SECTION   VI. 


Cuiio*!  return  was,  what  he  himself  truly  calls 
^tbebepnniog  of  a  new  life  to  him*,  whidi  was 
^ke  governed  by  new  maxims  and  a  new  kind  of 
jAj,  jet  10  as  not  to  forfeit  his  old  character. 
«  bd  been  made  to  feel  in  what  hands  the  weight 
jf  iwwr  ky,  and  what  Uttle  dependence  was  to 
■phoi  on  die  help  and  support  of  his  aristoora* 
Mfrwwii-  Pbmpey  had  served  him  on  this  im- 
^■taatoceaBon  very  sincerely,  and  with  the  con- 
pnwe  also  of  Ca^ar,  so  as  to  make  it  a  point 
pptitBde  as  well  as  prudence  to  be  more  ob- 
p^ioftbem  than  he  had  hitherto  been.  The 
■^  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  magistrates 
pthe  honest  of  all  ranks,  were  zealous  in  his 
ptt;  Old  the  consul  Leotulus  above  all  seemed 
2^  it  the  sole  end  and  glory  of  his  admiuis- 
MioB^  This  uncommon  consent  of  opposite 
pis  m  promoting  his  restoration  drew  upon 
mi  Tiriety  of  obligations  which  must  needs  often 
■■aid  mterfere  with  each  other,  and  which  it 
^^pMt  Still  to  manage  so  as  to  make  them 
jg^loitwith  his  honour,  his  safety,  his  private 

I* I*w « pats. ia GspitoUam aaoflBsos, dommn  redlftiu 
F<^*«tt^  mnaoM,  in  Istitia  Qlnd  doleran,  civita- 
Cwf"*""*^  tarn  miseram  atqne  opprraiam  fulase.— 

^^^«^  GepHoliBe,  qiMin  propter  benefida,  popolus 
niiuiOptkaam,  propter  vim,  MaThnmn,  nomlnavit. 

Li°!^  lafU  flMwaktaU  llki  via  oon  modo  son 
P^'**^  Md  ettem  cmcnda  foins  vid«atiir.-^Pro 

'*|^lM«Ttt»4iMMBmlnftiumordimnr.  [AdAtt-fv. 
^"•■^ber  place  he  cans  his  rertoralka  to  hkfonnqc 
Eil!^57''^^»  [Ad  Att.  vL  6.3  «ra  new  bbth  ; 
21  jj****  f"****!  from  tlMpythagoreoD  school,  and 
S^Jlz*"'*^  the  eaored  wrften  to  the  renovation 
QT*^  ^  baptiai,  as  wen  as  onr  raetoration  to  life 
I^M  ia  the  ffmerai  reaamotkni^Matt.  ziz.  29; 


vhtatls,  hoo  iadlcfam  animi,  hoc  Imnen 
«d  fenputavit,  el  m^  mihl,  si  meis,  si  leipab- 
~     Red.la8eD.4. 


and  his  public  duty :  these  wane  to  be  the  springA 
and  motives  of  his  new  life — the  hinges  on  which 
his  future  conduct  was  to  turn — and  to  do  justice 
severally  to  them  all,  and  assign  to  each  its  proper 
weight  and  measure  of  influence,  required  Ida 
utmost  skill  and  address^. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  on  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  consuls  summoned  the  senate  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  thanks  to  them 
in  public  for  their  late  serrices,  where,  after  a 
general  profession  of  his  obligations  to  them  aU, 
he  made  his  particular  acknowledgments  to  each 
magistrate  by  name— to  the  consuls,  the  tribunes, 
the  praetors  ;  he  addressed  himself  to  the  tribunes 
before  the  prsetors,  not  for  the  dignity  of  their 
office,  fbr  in  that  they  were  inferior,  but  for  their 
greater  authority  in  making  laws,  and  consequently 
their  greater  merit  in  carrying  his  law  into  effect. 
The  number  of  his  private  friends  was  too  great  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  enumerate  or  thank 
them  all ;  so  that  he  confined  himself  to  the  magis* 
trates,  with  exception  only  to  Pompey^,  whom, 
for  the  eminence  of  his  character,  though  at  present 
only  a  private  man,  he  took  care  to  distinguish  by 
a  personal  address  and  compliment.  But  as  Len- 
tulus  was  the  first  in  office,  and  had  served  him 
with  the  greatest  affection,  so  he  gives  him  the  first 
share  of  his  praise,  and  in  the  overflowing  of  his 
gratitude  styles  him  the  parent  and  the  g<^  of  his 
lifo  and  fortunes*.  The  next  day  he  paid  his 
thanks  likewise  to  the  people  in  a  speech  from  the 
rostra,  where  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  same  topics 
which  he  had  used  in  the  senate,  celebrating  the 
particular  merits  and  serrices  of  his  principal 
friends,  especially  of  Pompey,  whom  he  declares 
to  be  the  greatest  man  for  virtue,  wisdom,  glory, 
who  waa  then  li?ing,  or  had  lived,  or  ever  would 
live,  and  that  he  owed  more  to  him  on  this  occa- 
sion than  it  was  even  lawful  almost  for  one  man  to 
owe  to  another'. 

Both  these  speeches  are  still  extant,  and  a  pat- 
sage  or  two  from  each  will  illustrate  the  temper 
and  disposition  in  which  he  returned.  In  speaking 
to  the  senate,  after  a  particular  recital  of  the 
services  of  his  friends,  he  adds—"  As  I  have  a 
pleasure  in  enumerating  these,  so  I  willingly  pass 
over  in  silence  what  others  wickedly  acted  against 


c  Bed  quia  a«pe  eonoorrit,  inx>pter  aUquomm  de  me 
meritormn  inter  ipeoe  contentioiieB,  ut  eodem  tempore  in 
omnes  verear  ne  vlx  poesim  grattis  rideri.  Sod  ego  hoo 
meia  ponderibuB  examinabo,  non  eolum  quid  cuique  de- 
beam,  aed  etiam  quid  cqjueqne  intersit,  et  quid  a  me 
onjusque  tempus  poecat— Pro  Plando.  32. 

^  Cum  perpaiuds  nomlnatim  grattae  egiaeem,  quod  omnes 
ennmenui  nuUo  modo  poaeent,  eoelue  antem  eeeet  quen« 
qnam  pneteriri.>— Ibid.  30. 

Hodiemo  autem  die  nominatim  a  me  magietratiboa 
statui  gratiaa  ease  agendas,  et  de  privatis  uni,  qui  pro 
salute  mea  munidpia,  ooloniaaqoe  adiiBset.— Poet  Red.  in 
Sen.  12. 

•  Prlucepa  P.  Lentulns,  parens  ao  dens  noatne  vitc, 
fortunae,  Aco.— Ibid.  4.  It  waa  a  kind  of  nuudm  among  the 
anoienta ;  tbattodoffoodtoawuMrtal,  was  to  beagod  to  a 
mortal,  Deme9tmortati,juvaremortalem.  [nin.  Hist. 
Nat.  ii.  7.]  Thna  Cioero,  aa  he  oalla  Lentulua  hers  hia 
god,  80  on  other  oocaaiona  givea  the  aame  appellation  to 
Plato,  Ihui  me  norter  Ptoto— [Ad  Att.  iv.  16.]  to  express 
the  higheat  aenae  of  the  bonefita  received  from  them. 

'  Cn.  Pompeina,  vir  omnium  qui  aunt,  fuerunt,  enmt, 
princepa  virtute,  aapientia,  ao  gloria^— Hulo  ego  bomlni, 
Quiritee,  tantum  debeo,  quantum  homlnon  homini  debera 
vlx  £i8  eet^Poet  Red.  ad  Qulr.  7> 
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BM.  It  IB  not  mj  present  bntinett  to  remember 
iojoriet,  which,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  revenge, 
I  should  choose  to  forget ;  my  life  shall  be  appUiBd 
to  other  porposes-— to  repay  the  good  ofl&oes  of 
those  who  have  deserved  it  of  me ;  to  hold  fast 
the  friendships  which  have  been  tried  as  it  were 
in  the  fire ;  to  wage  war  with  dedared  enemies ; 
to  pardon  my  timorous,  nor  yet  expose  my 
treacherous  friends ;  and  to  balance  the  misery  of 
my  eule  by  the  dignity  of  my  return'."  To  the 
people  he  observes,  **  that  thero  were  four  sorts  of 
enemies  who  concurred  to  oppress  him — the  first, 
who,  out  of  hatred  to  the  republic,  wert  mortal 
enemies  to  him  for  having  saved  it ;  the  seoond, 
who,  under  a  false  pretence  of  friendship,  in- 
famously betrayed  him }  the  third,  who,  through 
their  inability  to  obtain  what  he  had  acquired, 
were  envious  of  his  dignity;  the  fourth,  who, 
though  by  office  they  ou^  to  have  been  the  guar- 
dians of  the  republic,  bartered  away  his  safiity,  the 
peaoe  of  tiie  dty,  and  the  dip:nity  of  die  empbe, 
which  were  committed  to  their  trust  I  will  take 
my  revenge,  says  he,  on  eadli  of  them,  agreeably 
to  die  different  manner  of  their  provocationt  on 
the  bad  oitisens,  by  ddfending  the  republic  strenu- 
ously ;  on  my  perfidious  frieiMls,  by  never  trusting 
them  again ;  on  the  envious,  by  continuing  my 
steady  pursuit  of  virtue  and  glory ;  on  those  msr 
chants  of  provinces,  by  calling  them  home  to  give 
an  account  of  their  administration  :  bnt  I  am  more 
solicitous  how  to  acquit  myself  of  my  obligations 
to  you  for  your  great  services^  than  to  resent  the 
injuriee  and  cruelties  of  my  enemies ;  for  it  is 
much  eaner  to  revenge  an  injury  than  to  repay  a 
kindness,  and  much  less  trouble  to  get  the  better 
of  bad  men  than  to  equal  the  good^.'' 

This  affiur  being  hapfnly  over,  the  senate  had 
leisure  again  to  attend  to  public  business;  and 
there  was  now  a  case  before  them  of  a  very  urgent 
nature,  which  required  a  present  remedy,— an  un- 
usual scarcity  of  corn  and  provisions  in  the  dty, 
iriuch  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  late  con- 
course of  people  from  all  parts  of  Itoly  on  Cicero's 
account,  and  was  now  fdt  very  severely  by  the 
poorer  dtiaens.  They  had  borne  it  with  much 
patience  while  Cicero's  return  vras  in  agitation; 
comforting  themsdves  with  a  notion,  that  if  he  was 
once  restmd  plenty  would  be  restored  with  him ; 
bnt  finding  the  one  at  last  effiKted  without  the 
other,  they  began  to  grow  damorous,  and  unable 
to  endure  their  hunger  any  long^ . 

Clodius  could  not  let  slip  so  frdr  an  opportouty 
of  exdting  some  new  disturbance,  and  creating 
fivsh  trouble  to  Cicero,  by  charging  the  calamity 
to  his  score :  for  this  end  he  employed  a  number  of 
young  fellowB  to  run  all  night  abcmt  the  streets 
making  a  lamentable  outcry  for  bread,  and  calling 
upon  Cicero  to  relieve  them  from  the  famine  to 
which  he  had  reduced  them ;  as  if  he  had  got  some 
hidden  store  or  magazine  of  com  secreted  from 
common  use'.  He  sent  nis  mob  also  to  the  theatre 
in  which  tiie  prsetor  Ccedlius,  Cicero's  particular 

ff  Post  Red.  in  Sen.  0.  ^  Port  R«d.  ad  Qnir.  9, 

i  <lui  facilitate  oblatfty  ad  imperitonun  animoe  incitaa- 

doe,  rflSDOTaturum  te  ilia  funeita  Istrooiaia  ob  aniMmT 

oausam  putaviati.— Pro  I>oino,  6. 
Quid?  puerorum  ilia  ooncnnatio  noctoma?  num  a  to 

ipso  inatitatame  fnuMatum  flagitabant?    Quaai  vero 

ego  aut  rd  frumentariaB  prafuiaKiD.  aut  oompxeiaam  all- 

quod  ftumcntum  tenereoL^lbid.  6. 


friend,  vras  exhibiting  the  ApoHiittrian 
where  they  raised  such  a  terror,  that  thcydi 
whole  company  out  of  it:  theup  in  tb 
tumultuous  manner,  theymarchod  to  the 
of  Concord,  whither  Metellus  bad  Mnnmov 
senate ;  but  happening  to  meet  with  Met) 
the  way,  they  presently  attacked  him  witfa 
of  stones,  with  some  c^  which  they  wmmAt 
the  consul  himself,  who,  fat  the  greatgr  m 
immediatdy  adjeurned  the  senate  into  the 
They  were  led  on  by  two  desperate  mffian 
usual  eoBwnsnders,  M.  LoUins  and  M.  £ 
the  first  of  whom  had  in  Clodius'a  tribniu 
dertaken  the  task  of  killing  Fompey,  the 
had  been  captain  of  the  guard  to  C&lffine,  i 
probably  of  his  bmily^ :  but  Ckidios,  eno 
by  this  hopeful  beginning,  put  himarff  i 
head  in  person,  and  pursued  tbt  senate  ii 
capitol,  in  order  to  disturb  their  drfmtee,  ao 
vent  their  providing  any  relief  for  the  presc 
and  above  all  to  excite  the  meaner  sort  t 
violence  against  Cioero.  Bnt  he  eooa  £ot 
his  great  disappointment,  that  Cicero  *« 
strong  in  tiie  affections  of  the  dty  to  be  hw 
so  soon :  for  the  people  themselves  saer  t 
his  design,  and  were  so  provoked  at  it  th 
tnnied  umversaUy  against  him  and  drore  I 
of  the  field  with  all  his  meroenariea  ;  whc 
cdving  that  Cicero  was  not  present  in  the 
they  called  out  upon  him  by  name  with  on 
and  would  not  be  quieted  tUl  he  cane  in  pc 
undertake  their  cause,  and  propose  some  ex 
for  their  relief.  He  had  kept  hii  iionse  i 
day,  and  resdved  to  do  so  tiU  he  ssw  the  i 
the  tumult ;  but  when  he  understood  that  i 
was  repulsed,  and  that  his  presence  was  oni' 
required  by  the  consuls,  tiie  senate,  and  th 
people,  he  came  to  the  senate-hoime  ia  th 
of  thdr  debates,  and  being  presently  ssl 
opinion,  proposed  that  Pompey  shonld  be  en 
to  undertake  the  province  of  restoring  pi 
the  dty,  and,  to  enable  him  to  execute  it  wit] 
should  be  invested  with  an  absolute  power  i 
the  public  stores  and  corn-rents  of  the 
through  all  the  provinces.  The  motion  was 
accepted,  and  a  vote  immediatdy  passed  tha 
should  be  prepared  for  that  purpose  and  ofl 
the  people*.  All  the  consular  senators  were 
except  Messala  and  Afranius :  they  preten 

k  Cum  homineaad  tbeatran  prime,  dBiada  ad  ^ 
ooBOOcritaent  impulaa  dodiiw—Ad  Att*  iv.  1. 

CoQonrsoa  est  ad  tamplnB  Oaneotdia;  fsetm.  t 
illuo  Tocante  Metello^-4^ui  sant  hominea  a  Q.  Me 
aenattt  palam  noiiiin8tl,aqnttM»iUait]a|rfdiflnu 
tum,etiam  percuaaum  caw  dizSt.— Quia  eat  lato 
Qui  te  tritano  pleWa^-^Jn.  Poaipeium  interfli 
depopoadt^^-^laiaeataacsiaa;  annigerOatiUaae. 
toi  oorporia,  aignifer  aeditionia  hia  atqne  hojaaoM 
baa,  oum  tn  in  anaiw  earitateia  emnulea,  in  aa 
repeotinoa  irapetua  oompararea. — ^PtoHnao,  fr. 

1  Bgo  veco  domi  aie  tenai,  qnam^fcu  tnrimlentxl 
ptta  fult— com  aervoatooaad  rBpiiiaBi.ad  boaorm 
pevatoa— anaatosctiam  in  CapMoUam  taonm  Tcni 
Btabat  aeio  me  donU  niimtaaa  pnafwuiin  mSbi 
turn  eat,  popalum  Romanam  in  CapttoUnm- con 
minSatroa  autam  aoelenim  tuenna  potearitoa* 
amiaaia  gladiia,  partim  ereptia  diifugiaan;  veai  nol 
aiae  nllia  oopiia,  ao  mano,  veran  ethaL  omn 
amioia.— Ibid.  3. 

Ego  denique,  a  populo  Romano  mdveraow  %td 
CapitoUum  oonvenent,  earn  iOo  die  miaoa  v 
nominatim  in  sanatmnvooahas.  Veniixspsetataaj 
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beiftaidoftbeBob;  biitthereAi  cause  was  their 
■viffiigiiai  to  ooncor  IB  granting  this  oommission 
ti?m^.  The  consols  carried  the  decree  with 
Ih  into  Ae  rostra,  and  read  it  publicly  to  the 
^nple,  wiw,  on  the  mention  of  Cicero's  name,  in 
ihkk  it  was  drawn,  gave  a  nniTcrsal  shout  of 

Sne;  npoo  which,  at  the  desire  0/ all  the  ma- 
la, Ckero  made  a  speech  to  them,  setting 
the  ressoBS  and  necessity  of  the  decree,  and 
di%  tkm  the  oomfiDrt  of  a  speedy  relief  from 
It  lifOnwe  and  authority  of  Pompey".  The 
^acc^hovever,  of  the  consular  senators  gare  a 
hsAe  to  reflect  upon  the  act,  as  not  free  and 
rU,  bat  extorted  hy  fsar,  and  without  tiie  inter- 
MioQ  af  the  principal  members ;  but  tiie  Tery 
JBtd^yin  a  fuller  house,  when  all  those  senators 
m  pKKQt,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  reroke 
kdecree,  it  was  unanimously  rejected* ;  and  the 
kanh  were  ordered  to  draw  up  alaw  conformable 
k  it,  by  which  the  whole  administration  cft  the 
pBk  lad  proriaions  of  the  republic  was  to  be 

eta  Pbmpey  for  five  years,  with  a  power  of 
;  fifteen  lieutenants  to  assist  him  in  it. 
T^  fbmiahed  Clodiua  with  firesh  matter  of 
^  span  Qoero :  he  charged  him  with  ingra- 
Me  ad  the  desertion  of  the  senate,  which  had 
Unjs  been  firm  to  him,  in  order  to  jpar  his  court 
^ina  who  had  betrayed  him ;  and  that  he  was 
Idlj  M  oot  to  know  his  own  strength  and  credit 
itbedtj,  and  how  able  he  was  to  maintain  his 


pwity  without  the  help  of  Pompey«.  But 
MO  defended  himself  by  saying,  **  that  they 
■Kiot expect  to  play  the  same  game  upon  him 
iw  ^  k  was  restored,  with  which  liiey  had 
1^  Ub  bef!(Mv,  by  raising  jealousies  between 
had  Pbmpey ;  that  he  had  smarted  for  it  too 
MRI7  *heady,  to  be  caught  again  in  the  same 
^;  tbat  B  decieetng  this  oommission  to  Pom- 
l|,  behad  diieharged  both  his  private  obligations 
>•  fiiead  and  his  public  duty  to  the  state ;  that 
M^vbo  grudged  all  extraordinary  power  to 
^ffjt  Buut  gradge  the  lictoriesy  the  triumphs, 
iaeeanon  of  dominion  and  rerenne,  which  Uieir 
ft  giaota  of  this  sort  had  procured  to  the 
R;  ^  the  success  of  those  showed  what 
J^  wae  to  expect  from  this  V 
^■bat  authority  soerer  this  law  conferred  on 
yy>  bia  creatures  were  not  yet  satisfied  with 

h  loiatiji^^ietls,  rogstaa  aom  aeotentiam ;  dixi  relpub- 

*[*^il mJhl  iiinit— irlam.— Pro  Domo,  7. 

[waamt&C In  maam  acot«ntlam,  ut cum  Pompeto 
**^t  a  tarn  nm  anaoiperet,  lazque  farretur.— Ad 

*^aha— t  ooDmlarw,  quod  tato  aa  nagaraot  poaao 
*y— ^e«a,ytcr  MaailaTn  et  Afkaniom.— IMd. 
^1.  0.  miteto,  oam  oontinno  mora  boo  Inaolao  at 
BOO  nomine  redtando  dadfant,  habni  000- 


Jodteium  propter 


•AJ,         _^ 

2*^^  aaatn  fraqoana,  et  onmea  oonanlarea  nihil 
*^  ponalaatf  necanmt.— Ad  Att.  It.  1. 

ooptnm  eat  refcrri  de  Indooendo 

tu  radamatnm  eat— Pro  Domo,  4. 

*  TBe  «  ^  laqaSi,  qoo  aanatoa  carera  nan  potuit  ?~ 
"^anehieeuetoritatem  leatHiitam  pnlabamua? 
■aa  admriena  pradJdiatU- Ibid.  S. 
^^^  <— afaan  aooloritate  Taleal,  quae  ree  gtmexii, 
Jl^^^^^^raadtatos.  Cnroraateuinaqtiodesertaa 


I  nanam  nMudiinlaapefamne  roatftO' 
'kkefitttari,  quibQa  antes  atantam  peroolerunt 


it ;  so  that  Messius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
another,  to  give  him  the  additional  power  of  rais- 
ing what  money,  fleets  and  armies  he  thought  fit, 
with  a  greater  command  through  all  the  proTinces 
than  tlwir  proper  gotemors  hi^  in  each.  Cicero's 
law  seemed  modest  in  comparison  of  Messius's. 
Pompey  pretended  to  be  content  with  the  first, 
whilst  all  his  dependants  were  pushing  for  the  last; 
they  expected  that  Cicero  would  come  orer  to 
them,  but  he  continued  silent,  nor  would  stir  a 
step  farther, — ^fbr  his  aflairs  were  still  in  such  a 
state  as  obliged  him  to  act  with  caution,  and  to 
manage  both  the  senate  and  the  men  of  power:  the 
conclusion  was,  that  Cicero's  law  was  recdved  by 
all  parties,  and  Pompey  named  him  for  his  first 
lieutenant,  declaring  that  he  should  consider  him 
as  a  second  self,  and  act  nothing  without  his  ad- 
vice^ Cicero  accepted  the  employment,  on  con- 
dition that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  use  or  resign 
it  at  pleasure,  aa  he  found  it  convenient  to  Ms 
affiurs' :  but  he  soon  after  quitted  it  to  his  brother, 
and  chose  to  continue  in  the  dty,  where  he  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  the  end  of  his  law  effectually 
answered ;  for  the  credit  of  Pompey's  name  imme- 
diately reduced  the  price  of  TictnaU  in  the  markets, 
and  his  vigour  and  dUigence  in  prosecuting  the 
affiur  soon  established  a  general  plenty. 

Cicero  was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  but 
not  to  his  former  fortunes ;  nor  was  any  satisfac- 
tion yet  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  houses 
and  estates:  a  fUl  restitution  indeed  had  been 
decreed,  but  was  reserred  to  his  return;  which 
came  now  before  the  senate  to  be  considered  and 
settled  by  public  authority,  where  it  met  still  with 
great  obstruction.  The  chief  difficulty  was  about 
his  Palatine  house,  which  he  valued  above  all  the 
rest,  and  which  Clodius  for  that  reason  had  con- 
trived to  alienate,  as  he  hoped,  irretrievably,  by 
demolishing  the  fabric,  and  dedicating  a  temple 
upon  the  area  to  the  goddess  Liberty ;  where,  to 
make  his  work  the  more  complete,  he  pulled  down 
also  the  adjoining  portico  of  Catulus,  that  he 
might  build  it  up  anew  of  the  same  order  with  his 
temple,  and  by  blending  the  public  with  private 
property,  and  consecrating  the  whole  to  religion, 
mi|^t  make  it  impossible  to  separate  or  restore  any 
part  to  CicerOi — since  a  consecration,  legally  per- 
formed, made  the  thing  consecrated  unapplicable 
ever  after  to  any  private  use. 

This  portico  was  built,  as  has  been  said,  on  the 
spot  where  Fulvins  Flaccus  formerly  lived,  whose 
house  was  publicly  demolished  for  the  treason  of 

—data  meroea  eat  errorfa  mel  magna,  at  me  non  solum 
pigeat  atultitia  mew,  aed  etiam  podeat.— Pro  Dome,  11. 

Cn.  Pompeio— maxima  terra  marique  bella  extra  ordi- 
nem  eaae  oommiaaa:  quarom  raram  ai  qoem  pcraiteat, 
enm  viotoric  populi  Romanl  neeoaae  eat  pcmiteare.— Ibid.  8. 

4  Legon  oonsolea  oonaorfpaenmi— alteram  BCeaalna,  qua 
omnia  peciml*  dat  potestatem,  et  adjungit  olaaaain  et 
exeroitum.  et  majoa  Imperium  in  prorinclia,  quam  ait 
eorom,  qui  eaa  obtinent.  nia  noatra  lex  oooaolaria  none 
modaata  videtnr,  bco  Meaail  non  ferenda.  Pompdua 
illam  velle  ae  dioit;  famiUarea  banc  Conflularea  dnce 
FavoDlo  ftmnnnt,  noa  taoemus ;  et  eo  magia  quod  do  domo 
noatra  nihil  adhuo  pootiflcea  reapondemnt. 

nie  legatoa  qoindeolm  oum  poatularet,  me  prlndpem 
nominavit,  et  ad  omnia  me  alterum  ae  foro  dixit.— Ad 
Att.  iv.  1. 

r  Eg(^  me  a  Pompeio  Icgari  ita  aom  paaaua,  at  nolle  re 
impedirar,  qood  ne,  ai  rellam.  mihi  eaa 
Ibid.  S. 
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itf  mafter;  and  it  was  Clodias's  design  to  join 
Cicero's  to  it  under  the  suae  denomination,  as  the 
peq|>etual  memorial  of  a  disgrace  and  ponishment 
inflicted  by  the  people'.  When  he  had  fioiihed 
the  portico,  therefore,  and  anneied  his  temple  to 
it,  which  took  np  but  a  small  part,  scaroe  a  tenth, 
of  Cicero's  hoose,  be  left  the  rest  of  the  area  void, 
m  order  to  plant  a  grore  or  walks  of  pleasure  upon 
it,  as  had  been  usual  in  raoh  cases;  where,  as  it  has 
been  observed,  he  was  prosecuting  a  particular 
interest,  as  well  as  indulging  his  malice  in  obstruct- 
ing the  restitution  of  it  to  Cicero. 

The  afiair  was  to  be  determined  bj  the  college 
of  priests,  who  were  the  judges  in  all  cases  relating 
to  religion ;  for  the  senate  could  only  make  a  pro* 
▼isional  decree,  that  if  the  priests  discharged  the 
ground  from  the  service  of  religion,  then  the  con- 
suls should  take  an  estimate  of  the  damage,  and 
make  a  contract  for  rebuilding  the  idiole  at  the 
public  charge,  so  as  to  restore  it  to  Cicero  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  left  it*.  The  priests,  there- 
fore, of  all  orders,  were  called  together  on  the  last 
of  September  to  hear  this  cause,  which  Cicero 
pleaded  in  pcnon  before  them :  they  were  men  of 
the  first  dignity  and  families  in  the  republic ;  and 
there  never  was,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  so  full  an  ap- 
pearance of  them  in  any  cause  since  the  foundation 
of  the  city :  he  reckons  up  nineteen  by  name, — a 
great  part  of  whom  were  of  consular  rank*.  His 
first  care,  before  he  entered  into  tiie  merits  of  the 
question,  was  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  his 
enemies  had  been  labouring  to  instil,  on  the  account 
of  his  late  conduct  in  favour  of  Pompey,  by  ez- 

{>laining  the  motives  and  riiowing  the  necessity  of 
t ;  contriving  at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  odium 
on  the  other  side,  by  running  over  the  history  of 
Clodius's  tribunate,  and  painting  all  its  vi(^ences 
in  the  most  lively  colours ;  but  the  question  on 
which  the  cause  singly  turned  was  about  the  efficacy 
of  the  pretended  consecration  of  the  house  and  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.  To  show  the  nullity, 
therefore,  of  this  act,  he  endeavours  to  overthrow 
the  very  foundation  of  it,  **  and  prove  Clodtus's 
tribunate  to  be  originally  null  and  void,  from  the 
invalidity  of  his  adoption,  on  which  it  was  entirely 
grounded:"  he  shows,  **that  the  sole  end  of 
adoption  which  the  laws  acknowledged  was  to  sup. 
ply  the  want  of  children,  by  borrov^lng  them  as  it 
were  from  other  families  ;  that  it  was  an  essential 
condition  of  it  that  he  who  adopted  had  no  children 
of  his  own,  nor  was  in  condition  to  have  any ;  that 
the  parties  concerned  were  obliged  to  appear  before 
the  priests  to  signify  their  consent,  the  cause  of 
the  adoption,  the  circumstances  of  the  families 
interested  in  it,  and  the  nature  of  their  religious 
rites ;  that  the  priests  might  judge  of  the  whole, 
and  see  that  there  was  no  frand  or  deceit  in  it,  nor 
any  dishonour  to  anv  family  or  person  concerned. 
That  nothing  of  all  this  had  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  Clodius.  That  the  adopter  was  not  full 
twenty  years  old  when  he  adopted  a  senator  who 
■  Ut  domus  M.  TuUii  Cioenmiscum  domo  PulvU  Flaod 
ad  memorism  pons  pubUce  oaostitot«  otaOtoMla  mm 
vidattor.— Pro  Domo,  38. 

*  dui  d  mututorint  reUgknMm,  araam  praohwaa  hato- 
bimua:  npflrfldem  ooosuIm  ex  &  C.  grtimibiint.  Ad 
▲tt  iv.  1. 

•  Nego  anquam  poet  nora  oonstitata,  quorum  aadsm 
Mt  antiquitas,  qiut  ipsiiui  urbis,  alia  de  r«,  n*  d«  ompite 
quidem  Virginum  VMtaliuxn,  tam  freqiMiu  ooliagtiim 
JudicaiM.~I>«  Hanisp.  R«tp.  6,  7. 


was  old  enough  to  be  his  fadier :  thstb 
occasion  to  adopt,  since  he  had  a  wife  and 
and  would  probably  have  more,  which 
necessarily  duinherit  by  this  adoption, 
real :  that  Clodius  had  no  other  view  tha 
pretence  of  an  adoption,  to  make  himself  i 
and  tribune,  in  order  to  overturn  the  ft 
the  act  itself  which  oonfinned  the  ado) 
null  and  illegal,  being  trsnsnrted  while  Bi 
observing  the  auspices,  vrluch  was  co 
express  Uw,  and  huddled  over  in  three 
Cssar,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  pub 
three  market  days  snceesnvely,  at  the  ii 
nine  days  each*  :  that  if  the  adoption  was 
and  illegal,  as  it  certainly  vras,  the  tribui 
needs  be  so  too,  which  was  entirely  buill 
but  granting  the  tribunate  after  all  to  be 
cause  some  eminent  men  would  have  it  a 
act  made  afterwards  for  hia  banishment 
possibly  be  considered  as  a  law,  but  ss  a 
only,  made  against  a  partic«Uar  person,  i 
sacred  laws  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  t 
utteriy  prohibited:  that  it  was  eontnu 
very  constitution  of  the  republic  to  pa 
dtisen,  either  in  body  or  goods,  till  be  I 
sccused  in  proper  form,  and  condemned 
crime  by  competent  judges  :  that  privi 
laws  to  inflict  penalties  on  sin^  peraoos 
without  a  legal  trial,  were  crnel  and  pi 
and  nothing  better  than  proscriptions,  a 
things  not  to  be  endured  in  thmr  city'', 
in  entering  upon  the  question  of  his  booi 
cUres,  **  that  the  whole  eflect  of  his  re 
depended  upon  it ;  that  if  it  was  not  givei 
him,  but  suffered  to  remain  a  monument  <ri 
to  his  enemy,  of  grief  and  calamity  to  hi 
could  not  consider  it  as  a  restoration,  b 
petual  punishment:  that  his  house  stoo 
view  of  the  whole  people ;  and  if  it  n 
tinoe  in  its  present  state,  he  should  be 
remove  to  some  other  place,  and  con 
endure  to  live  in  that  dty  in  which  he  m« 
see  trophies  erected  both  against  himself 
republic :  the  house  of  Sp.  Melius,  (my* 
afleeted  a  Uranny,  was  levellad ;  and  by  I 
of  .£auimelium,  given  to  the  place,  the  pec 
firmed  the  equi^  of  his  punishment :  the 
Sp.  Cassius  was  overturned  also  for  the  sac 
and  a  temple  raised  upon  it  to  Tellus :  M. 
house  was  confiscated  and  levelled ;  and 
petuate  the  memory  of  his  treason,  the 
stiU  called  Vaccus's  meadows  :  M.  Manli 
wise,  after  he  had  repulsed  the  Ganln  I 
capital,  not  content  with  the  glory  of  tbsl 
was  acyudged  to  aim  at  dominion;  >o 
house  was  demolished  where  you  now  ttt 
groves  planted.  Must  I,  therefore,  so^ 
punishment  which  our  ancestors  inflictei 
greatest  on  wicked  and  traitorous  dtixe 
posterity  may  consider  me,  not  as  the  o| 
but  the  author  and  captain  of  the  consp 
When  he  comes  to  speak  to  the  dedicati< 
he  observes,  **  that  the  goddess  Liberty, 
tike  temple  was  dedicated,  was  the  known  < 
a  celebrated  strumpet,  which  Appias  brooj 

>  Pro  Domo,  13, 14, 15, 16. 

7  Ibid.  17.— In  privot  bomines  kgas  farri  nAn 
eat  enim  privilegium :  quo  quid  art  injnatiai.*-! 
iiiia 

s  Pro  Domo.  37»  ai^ 
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OfBBM  for  tbe  onmaent  of  hit  cdilesbip ;   and 
jpA  ^npfiog  the  tbonghta  of  that  mac^tracy, 
M  to  fab  brodier  Ckydiiis  to  be  adranced  into  a 
mtf* :  that  the  oeremoiiy  was  performed  without 
mfSotBee  or  judgmait  obtained  fh>m  the  college 
[^  prieiCa,  by  the  lingle  ministry  of  a  raw  young 
mm^  the  broCher-in^w  of  Clodina,  iHio  bad  been 
Mia  P*^  ^'^  ^  ^^  ^ys  before, — a  mere  notice 
kUinaiBeMY  and  foroed  into  the  aerrioe^ :  but 
\9§M  had  been  transacted  regularly  and  in  doe 
'^     that  it  coold  not  possib^  have  any  force,  as 
eootnry  to  the  standing  laws  of  the  republic : 
there  was  an  old  tribnnitian  law  made  by  Q. 
whidL  prohibited  the   consecration  of 
lands,  or  altars,  without  the  express  com- 
of  the  people ;  which  was  not  obtamed  nor 
pvetended  in  the  present  case< :  that  great 
1  always  been  paid  to  this  law  in  sereral 
of  the  gravest  kind :  that  Q.  Marcius, 
aoMor,  ereetied  a  statoe  of  Concord  in  a  public 
of  the  city,  which  C  Caasius  afterwards,  when 
V  temoted  into  the  senate-house,  and  con- 
tbe  eolkige  of  priests  whether  he  mi^  not 
the  statue  and  the  house  also  itself  to 
;  upon   iHiich  M.  ^milius,  the  high- 
gave  answer,  in  the  name  of  the  college, 
icaa  the  people  had  deputed  him  by  name, 
hs  adad  in  it  by  their  authority,  they  were  of 
that  he  could  not  rightly  dedicate  them** : 
einin  alao,  a  vestal  virgin,  dedicated  an 
and  little  temple  under  the  sacred  rock;  upon 
'  S.  Julitts,  the  prstor,  by  order  of  the  senate, 
the  allege  of  priests;  for  whom  P. 
la,  the  fai^.p^est,  gave  answer,  that  what 
I  had  dedicated  in  a  public  place,  without 
der  of  the  people,  could  not  be  considered 
«d :  ao  that  di«  senate  enjoined  the  praetor 
it  desecrated,  and  to  efface  whatever  had 
ii  if  rib  ad  vpon  it.    After  all  this,  it  wss  to  no 
i^ass,  he  teds  them,  to  mention  what  he  had 
~  to  speak  to  in  the  last  place,  that  the 
was  not  performed  with  any  of  the 
Fvdds  and  tiles  which  snch  a  function 
boEt  by  tbe  ignorant  young  man  before- 
I,  without  the  help  of  his  colleagues,  his 
or  any  to  prompt  him  ;  especially  when 
who  directed  him,  that  impure  enemy  of 
_  OB,  wlio  often  acted  the  woman  among 
!■•  aa  wdl  as  the  man  among  women,  huddled 
ferths  whole  ceremony  in  a  blundering  precipitate 
',  ftbeiiag  and  confounded  in  n^nd,  voice, 
recalling  himself,  doubtfaig, 
and    performing   everything 
,  to  what  the  sacred  books  prescribed: 
lilt  strange  (says  be),  that  in  an  act  so  mad 
his  andadonsness  oonld  not  get  the 
«f  his  fears ;  for  what  pirate,  though  ever 
'aiuaa,    after   he   had    been    plundering 
when  pricked  by  a  dream  or  acrople  <J 
he  eaaae  to  consecrate  some  altar  on  a 
not  tenified  in  his  mind  on  being 
9  appease  tint  deity  by  his  prayers  whom 
provoked  by  his  sacrilege  ?     In  what  hor- 
flnnk  yon,  must  this  man  needs  be,  the 
of  alt  temples,  houses,  and  the  whole 
^  when  for  the  expiation  ot  so  many  impieties 
fc«m  wickedly  eaasecniring  one  single  altar*  ?  ** 

«fti4«L  'lMd.fti,Aa 


Then,  after  a  solemn  invocation  and  appeal  *'  to 
all  the  gods  who  peculiariy  favoured  and  protected 
that  city,  to  bear  witness  to  the  integrity  of  his 
seal  and  love  to  the  republic,"  and  that  '*in  all  his 
labours  and  struggles  he  had  constantly  preferred 
the  public  benefit  to  his  own,  he  commits  the 
justice  of  his  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  venerable 
bench.'' 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  composition 
of  this  speech,  which  he  published  immediately ; 
and  says  upon  it,  that  if  ever  he  made  any  figure 
in  speaking,  his  indignation  and  the  sense  of  his 
injuries  had  inspired  him  with  new  force  and  spirit 
in  this  cause'.  The  sentence  of  the  priests  turned 
wholly  on  what  Cicero  had  alleged  about  the  force 
of  the  Papirian  law;  viz.  that  if  he,  who  performed 
the  oAce  of  consecration,  had  not  been  specially 
authorised  and  personally  appointed  to  it  by  the 
people,  than  the  area  in  question  might,  wiUiout 
any  scruple  of  religion,  be  restored  to  Cicero. 
This,  though  it  seemed  somewhat  evasive,  was 
suiBcient  for  Cicero's  purpose;  and  his  friends 
congratulated  him  upon  it,  as  upon  a  clear  victory ; 
while  Clodios  interpreted  it  stiU  in  favour  of  him- 
self, and  being  produced  into  the  rostra  by  his 
brother  Appins,  acquainted  the  people,  that  the 
priests  had  given  judgment  for  him,  but  that 
Cicero  was  preparing  to  recover  possession  by 
force,  and  exhorted  them  therefore  to  foUow  him 
and  Appius  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties.  But 
his  speech  made  no  impression  on  the  audience ; 
some  wondered  at  his  impudence,  others  laughed 
at  his  folly,  and  Cicero  resolved  not  to  trouble' 
himself  or  the  people  about  it,  till  the  consuls,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  had  contracted  for  rebuilding 
the  portico  of  Catulus'. 

The  senate  met  the  next  day,  in  a  full  house, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  afiair ;  when  Marcellinns, 
one  of  the  consuls  elect,  being  called  upon  to 
vpeaik  first,  addressed  himself  to  the  priests,  and 
desired  them  to  give  an  account  of  the  groanda  and 
meaning  of  their  sentence :  upon  whidi  Locullus, 
in  the  name  of  the  rest,  declared,  that  the  priests 
were  indeed  the  judges  of  religion,  but  the  senate 
of  the  law;  that  they  therefore  had  determined 
only  what  related  to  the  point  of  religion,  and  left 
it  to  the  senate  to  determine  whether  any  obstacle 
remained  in  point  of  law :  all  the  other  priests  spoke 
largely  after  him  in  favour  of  Cicero's  cause :  when 
Clodius  rose  afterwards  to  speak,  he  endeavoured 
to  waste  the  rime  so  as  to  hinder  their  coming  to 
any  resolution  that  day;  but  after  he  had  been 
speaking  for  three  hours  successively,  the  assembly 
grew  so  impatient,  and  made  such  a  noise  and 

'  Acta  ra  est  aoooimte  a  noUs ;  et  «l  onqnsm  fn  dicando 
fulmas  aliquld,  aot  etiam  d  unqoam  alias  faimaa,  tam 
profecto  dolor  et  magnifcudo  vim  quandam  nobis  dioaodl 
dedit  Itaque  oratio  juventuti  nottrc  deberl  non  potest. 
—Ad  Att  Iv.  2. 

f  Cam  pontiflcM  decrasent,  ita,  d  neque  popnli  Josbu, 
neque  pl^is  scitn,  is  qui  se  dedioasie  dioeret,  nominatim 
ti  rei  pnefeotos  asset ;  neqae  popnli  jnaen,  neque  plebis 
aelta  id  faoere  Jusraseoet,  rldcri  posee  sine  rdigione  earn 
partem  are«  mibi  reBtitai.  Mihl  facta  ttatfm  eet  gratula- 
tin :  nemo  enim  dubitat,  quin  domos  nobis  eoet  adjudi* 
eato.  Tom  eubito  file  in  oondonem  asoeodit,  qnam 
Appins  ei  dedH :  nuneiat  Jam  populo,  pontiflcet  seemidBra 
se  deoreritse;  me  antem  ri  cooari  inpoMeadonem  roiire: 
bortatur,  nt  ae  et  Appimn  lequantiir,  et  soam  libertatem 
ntdeffeodaat.  Hie  oom  etiam  IIU  tnflmi  partim  admiraren* 
tor,  partim  irriderent  hominfs  amentiam.-^Ad  Atl.  ir.  9, 
1  2 
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hiMing,  that  hn  was  Ibroed  to  five  over:  yet 
when  they  were  going  to  peM  a  decree,  in  the 
word*  of  MarceUinoa,  8erraniia  pet  hia  negative 
upon  it :  thia  raiaed  a  univenal  indignatioii ;  and 
a  freth  debate  began,  at  the  motion  of  the  two 
oonsola,  on  the  merit  of  the  tribune's  interoeaaion; 
when,  after  many  warm  apeecfaes,  they  came  to 
the  following  vote ;  that  it  wai  the  reaolation  of 
the  senate,  that  Cicero's  honae  abonld  be  restored 
to  him,  and  Catnhis's  portico  rebuilt,  as  it  had 
been  before ;  and  that  this  vote  should  be  defended 
br  all  the  magistrates ;  and  if  any  violence  or 
obstruction  was  offered  to  it,  that  the  senate  would 
look  upon  it  aa  offered  by  him  who  had  inter- 
posed his  negative.  This  staggered  Serranua,  and 
the  late  faroe  was  played  over  again ;  hia  fsther 
threw  himaelf  at  his  feet,  to  beg  him  to  desist ;  he 
desired  a  night's  time ;  which  at  first  was  reftiaed, 
but  on  Cicero's  request  granted;  and  the  next 
day  he  revoked  hia  negative,  and  without  farther 
opposition  suffered  the  senate  to  pass  a  decree, 
that  Cicero's  damage  should  be  made  good  to  him, 
and  bis  houses  rebuilt  at  the  public  c^ige^. 

The  consuls  began  presently  to  put  the  decree 
in  elocution  i  and  having  contracted  for  the  re- 
building  Catulus's  portico,  set  men  to  work  upon 
clearing  the  ground,  and  demolishing  what  had 
been  built  by  Clodins :  but  as  to  Cicero's  buildings, 
it  was  agreed  to  take  an  estimate  of  hia  damage, 
and  pay  the  amount  of  it  to  hiflaaelf,  to  be  laid 
ont  aooording  to  hia  own  fiuMy:  in  which  his 
Palatine  hoiue  was  valued  at  sixteen  thousand 
pounds ;  hia  Tusculan  at  four  thousand ;  his  Formian 
only  at  two  thousand.  This  waa  a  very  deficient 
and  shameful  valuation,  whidi  all  the  world  cried 
out  upon ;  for  the  Palatine  house  had  cost  him  not 
long  before  near  twice  that  sum :  but  Cicero  would 
not  give  himaelf  any  trouble  about  it,  or  make  any 
•xeeptiona,  which  gave  the  oonaula  a  handle  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  his  own  modesty,  for  not 
reasonstratingagainat  it,  and  seeming  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  was  awarded :  but  the  true  reaaon  waa, 
aa  he  himaelf  dedarea,  that  those  who  had  clipped 
hi8winga,hadnomind  to  let  them  grow  again;  and 
though  they  had  been  hia  advocates  whi»  absent, 
began  now  to  be  aecretly  angry,  and  openly  envioua 
of  him  when  preaent^. 

But  aa  he  was  never  oofctous,  this  affair  gave 
him  no  great  uneasiness;  thoi^h,  through  the 
late  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  he  was  now  in  such  want 
of  money,  that  he  resolved  to  expose  his  Tusculan 
villa  to  aale ;  but  soon  changed  his  mind  and  built 
it  up  again,  with  much  more  magnificence  than 
before;  and  for  the  beauty  of  ita  aitnation  and 
neighbourhood  to  the  city,  took  more  pleasure  in 
it  ever  after  than  in  any  other  of  his  eountry- 
aeats.  But  he  had  aome  domeatk  giie^anees  about 
thia  time,  which  touched  him  more  neany ;  and 
which,  aa  he  signifies  obscurely  to  Atticus,  were  of 


^  AA  Att.  ir.  S. 

^  NoMtaiMrtala 


■41« 


It  H.  8.  Tftetai :  Qa«wa  vald0  mitaralilv :  Twoft- 

BttlibvB,;  FannlHium  4M«Bfcte 

m  il^Ml  hi  aiia  mi  i*i  ah  9pam» 

nprikMditw.    I>to«,^«Ui«i. 

nMitlw  poatBlartn. 
Mkidt  MaMkoo««M«n«ltempff«l^ftlnK.    T 
mi  nwipiei,  iktom  tn^etn  UU.  ^iii  Biihi 
mat,  nehiBt  «aa4«a  renaaci.— Ibl4. 


too  delicsto  a  nature  to  be  explained  by  i 
they  aroae  chiefly  from  the  petulant  hunif 
wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent 
of  chagrin ;  and  by  a  series  of  repeatc 
cations  confirmed  in  him  that  eettlo 
which  ended  at  last  in  a  divorce. 

As  be  was  now  restored  to  the  possei 
of  his  dignity  and  fortunes,  so  he  was  d 
destroy  all  the  public  monuments  of  hia 
grace ;  nor  to  suffer  the  law  of  his  exile  t 
with  the  other  acts  of  Clodius's  tribunate 
up  in  the  Capitol,  engraved,  as  usual,  on 
braaa :  watehing  therefore  the  opvor 
Clodius*s  absence,  he  went  to  the  CaF 
a  strong  body  of  hb  friends,  and  taking 
down,  conveyed  them  to  hia  own  hou 
occasioned  a  sharp  contest  in  the  senate 
him  and  Clodiua  about  the  validity  of  th 
and  drew  Cato  also  into  the  debate ;  who 
sake  of  his  Cyprian  commiaaion,  thoogl 
obliged  to  defend  their  legality  against 
which  created  aoBM  little  coldness  betvf 
and  gave  no  small  pleasure  to  the  oomau>i 
of  them  both*. 

But  Cicero's  chief  concern  at  preseat 
to  support  his  former  authority  in  the 
provide  for  his  future  safety ;  aa  well  sg 
malice  of  declared  enemiee  aa  the  env) 
tended  fiiends,  which  he  perceived  to  ht 
up  afresh  against  him :  he  had  thoughts  o 
in  for  the  censorship ;  or  of  procuring  on* 
honorary  lieutenancies  whicL  gave  a  pal 
racter  to  private  aenatora ;  with  intent 
a  progress  through  Italy,  or  a  kind  of 
pilgrimage  to  all  the  templet,  groves  sii 
plM»es,  on  pretence  of  a  vow  made  in  1 
Thia  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
himself  everywhere  in  a  light  whidi 
attracta  the  i^ection  of  the  multitude,  by 
a  pious  regard  to  the  fovourito  supcxsdt 
local  religfons  of  the  country ;  as  the  gret 
same  country,  still  pay  theur  court  to  tk 
by  visiting  the  shrines  and  altars  of  tl 
which  are  moat  in  vogue  :  he  mentions  tl 
jects  to  Atticus,  as  designed  to  be  execot 
spring,  resolving  in  the  meanwhile  to  ch 
good  inclination  of  the  people  towards 
keeping  himaelf  perpetually  in  the  viei 
city". 

Catulus's  portico  and  Cicero's  house  v< 
again  apace,  and  carried  up  almost  to  t 
when  CkNliua,  without  any  wamiogt 
them,  on  the  aecond  of  November,  with  > 
armed  men,  who  demoliahed  the  portico,  i 
the  workmen  out  of  Cicero's  ground,  sod 
stones  and  rubbish  of  the  place  begtn  > 
Qdntus's  house,  with  whom  Cicero  tb< 
and  at  last  set  fire  to  it ;  so  that  the  two 
with  their  fomibes,  were  forced  to  save  tb 
by  a  hasty  flight.  Milo  had  already 
Clodins  for  his  former  violences,  and  i 
if  possible,  to  bring  him  to  justioe :  Ck 

^  Tuscnlanom  pitwcripii :  Miburbano  non  w^ 
Oirtera,  tnw  BM  •olUdtant,  #iofTUB^r<^  cobL 

a  frairaet  ftUa.— A4  Att.  iv.  t. 
1  Platerch.  ta  CiOL :  Dk».F->M^ 
•  rt  nttUa  re  teiMdkvr.  4Dod  ne  fi  v«U^* ' 
)  tot<tni,aiUii  commit  c«ifumpn«imi«<**' 
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ii  «dwr  hand,  wu  nring  for  the  sdOethip,  to 
9tm  Idnudf,  for  one  year  more  at  least,  trcfm 
py  profecotiQo :  he  was  sure  of  being  condemned 
ifw  he  wss  brought  to  trial,  so  ^t  whatever 
pinUef  he  did  in  the  mean  time  was  all  clear 
Ml,  tad  eodd  not  make  his  cause  the  worse"  i 
mm  toefore  gave  a  free  oonrse  to  his  natural 
llfivai  perpetuallj  scouring  the  streets  with  his 
IttifiiriM,  aad  threatening  fire  and  sword  to  the 

rf,  if  an  assembly  was  not  called  for  the 
oif  ndiles.  In  Uus  homoor,  about  a  week 
riBlast  OQ(n^  on  the  eleventh  of  November, 
to  iseet  with  Cicero  in  to  sacred  street, 
^esestlj  assaulted  him  wiUi  stones,  clubs,  and 
IB  fwords :  Cicero  was  not  prepared  for  the 
',  and  took  refdge  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
;  where  his  attendants  rallying  in  his 
Be,  beat  off  the  assailants,  and  couM  easily 
Ukd  their  leader,  but  that  Cicero  was  willing, 
m,  toone  by  diet,  rather  than  surgery.  The 
^Mowing  Clodius  attacked  Mile's  house,  with 
N  IB  hand  and  lighted  flambeaus,  with  intent 
ItefBi  aad  bom  it :  hot  Milo  was  never  unpro-^ 
M  for  him ;  and  Q.  Flaccus,  sallying  out  with 
b«g  hand  of  stout  feUows,  killed  several  of 
feea,  tad  would  have  killed  Clodius  too,  if  he 
[  BQt  hid  himself  in  the  inner  apartments  of 
%ii'i  house,  which  he  made  use  of  on  this 
IS  his  fSDrtress^^. 
MHte  BMt,  on  the  fourteenth,  to  take  these 
btoeonsideration;  Clodius  did  not  think 
^pesr  there ;  but  Sylla  came,  to  clear  him- 
r|nhably  from  the  suspicion  of  encouraging 
wttese  violences,  on  account  of  the  freedom 
^hehuitdcen  with  his  house'.  Many  severe 
nes  were  made,  and  vigorous  counseb  pro- 
*;  MarceUinns*s  opinion  was,  that  CIgmUus 
Mhe iiapeadied  anew  for  these  last  outrages ; 
ttit  00  election  of  sediles  should  be  suffered 
^«Bi  hnmght  to  a  trial :  Milo  declared,  that 
^  IS  he  continoed  in  office,  the  consul 
ihoald  make  no  election ;  for  he  would 
►  *e  SBspices  every  day  on  which  an  assembly 
■  W  held;  but  Metellus  contrived  to  waste 
^B  speaking,  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
KipyithoQt  making  any  decree.  Milo  was  as 
■*>  his  word,  and,  having  gathered  a  superior 
•i  took  care  to  obstruct  the  election;  though 
l^**!  Metellus  employed  all  lus  power  and 
**de  his  vigilance,  and  procure  an  assembly 
intagen ;  caUmg  it  to  one  place  and  holding 
*  vtt^her,  sometimes  in  the  field  of  Mars, 

Bfli  bearinniai  aate  diem  ra.  Kon.  Novemb. 

^^Ratfabd  da  aiea  nostra,  listorbate  portloaa  0»- 

*^»  ad  taetam  pcoe  porvcnerat    QuiBti  fratrls 


difflciUorem,  quam  adhuo  dt,  in 
t^^--   —  Att.iv.3. 

^^••jm  Serthnn  Id.  Kovcmlk.  com  aacra via  descen- 
y*ymi*Bic  man  aala.  Clamor,  lapidea,  fustos, 
**^^gori»  omnia.  Dtooeasimiu  in  vestibnlnm 
^^nb?  qui  erant  mecnm  faofle  operas  adltu 
■*■■*""*•  Ipae  oeefffl  potuiis  sed  efo  diarta  ourare 
W,  ctannii»  twtot— MHoDis  dommn  pridle  Id.  ex- 
J^*J»J«e  Ita  conatas  est,  at  palam  bora  quint* 
l*^taj&as,  cdnotis  gladfls,  alio*  com  acoenais 
^^JJJ^Jf**'  '^  d«»mnm  F.  9yll»  pro  oaatrla  ad 
lynaHiimfB  auupeeiai,  ^co^Ad  Ait  fr.  3. 
«W»  »  fa  «aata^poatridie  Moo,  domf  Oodfus.-Ibld. 


sometimes  in  the  forum  ;  but  Milo  was  ever 
beforehand  with  him;  and,  keeping  a  constant 
guard  in  the  field  from  midnight  to  noon,  was 
always  at  hand  to  inhibit  his  proceedUngs,  by 
obnouncing,  as  it  was  called,  or  declaring,  Uuat  he 
was  taking  the  auspiees  on  that  day ;  so  that  the- 
three  brothers  were  baffled  and  disappouited, 
though  they  were  perpetually  haranguing  and 
labouring  to  inflame  the  people  against  those  who 
interrupted  thehr  assembles  and  right  of  electing ; 
where  Metellus's  speeches  were  turbulent,  Appius's 
rash,  Clodius's  furious*  Cicero,  who  gives  this 
account  to  Atticus,  was  of  opinion,  that  there  would 
be  no  election ;  and  that  Clodius  would  be  brought 
to  trial,  if  he  was  not  first  killed  by  Milo ;  which 
was*  likely  to  be  his  fkte  ?  "  Milo  (says  he)  makev 
no  scruple  to  own  it ;  being  not  deterred  by  my 
misfortune,  and  having  no  envious  or  perfidious 
oounsellore  about  him,  nor  any  lasy  nobles  to^ 
discourage  him :  it  is  commonly  given  out  by  tho 
other  side,  that  what  he  does,  is  sQ  done  by  my 
advice ;  but  they  Uttle  know  how  much  conduct, 
as  well  as  courage,  there  is  in  this  hero«." 

Young  Lentulos,  the  son  of  ^e  consul,  was,  by 
the  interest  of  his  fother  and  the  recommendation 
of  his  noble  birth,  chosen  into  the  college  of 
augurs  this  summer,  though  not  yet  seventeen 
yean  old ;  having  but  just  changed  his  puerile 
for  the  manly  gown' :  Cicero  was  invited  to  the 
inauguration  feast,  where  by  eating  too  freely  of 
some  vegetables,  which  happened  to  please  his 
palate,  he  was  seised  with  a  violent  pain  of  the 
bowels,  and  diarrhoea ;  of  which  he  sends  the  foU 
lowing  account  to  his  friend  Gallus. 

Cicero  to  Gallus» 
**  After  I  had  been  labouring  for  ten  days,  with- 
a  cruel  disorder  in  my  bowels,  yet  could  not  con- 
vince those  who  wanted  me  at  the  bar  that  I  was 
ill  because  I  had  no  fever,  I  ran  away  to  Tus- 
oulum ;  having  kept  so  strict  a  fkst  for  two  days 
before,  that  I  did  not  taste  so  much  as  water: 
being  worn  out  therefore  with  ilhaess  and  fasting, 
I  wanted  rather  to  see  you,  than  imagined  that 
you  expected  a  visit  from  me  t  for  my  part,  I  am 
afraid,  I  confess,  of  all  distempen ;  but  especially 
of  those  for  which  the  Stoics  abuse  your  Epicurus, 
when  he  complains  of  the  strangury  and  dysentery ; 

q  EgregiuB  Marcellinua,  omnee  aoree ;  Metellus  calumnia 
dlcendi  tempus  exemit :  oonciones  turbulentc  Metelli, 
temeraric  Appil,  furioslasimc  Clodii ;  bcc  taraen  summa, 
nisi  MUo  in  Campum  obncmdaaset,  oomitia  futura.^ 
Comitia  fore  nan  arbitror ;  reum  Publium ,  nisi  ante  occisua 
ertt.  lore  a  Mllona  puta  81  se  Inter  viam  obtnlerH' 
oodaam  Irl  ab  Ipso  Milrae  video*  Nan  dubitat  faoere  i 
prw  ao  fart ;  oaaom  iUom  nostrum  non  extlmeaoit,  dec 

Mao  oonsUio  omnia  1111  fieri  querebantur,  Ignari  qaan- 
tnm  in  illo  heroe  oaeet  animi,  quantum  etiam  oondllL^* 
Ad  Att.  iv.  3. 

N.B.— From  tbese  facta  it  spears,  that  what  la  said 
above,  of  Clodius's  repealing  the  JElian  and  Fusian  laws, 
and  prohibitmg  the  magistrates  from  obatmeting  the 
aseembUeo  of  the  people,  fs  to  be  understood  only  In  a 
partial  senaa,  and  that  his  new  law  extended  no  farther 
than  to  binder  the  magiatnitea  ITom  dlaaolving  an  aasembly 
aftar  it  was  actually  convened  and  had  entered  upon 
bualneaa ;  for  it  waa  stlU  unlawful*  we  see,  to  oonvene  an 
aaaembly  while  the  magiatrate  was  In  the  act  of  observing 
thehoovena. 

'  Cni  'aoperior  annua  idem  et  virilem  patria  et  pna* 
textam  po|>uli  Judielo  togam  dederit.— Pro  Sezt.  60;  it^ 
Dio,  L  xxxlx.  p.  99.     ' 
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tne  one  of  whidi  they  take  to  be  tbe  etftct  of  glot- 
tony ;  the  other  of  a  more  acandaloua  intemper- 
ance. I  was  apprehensive  indeed  of  a  dysentery ; 
but  seem  to  have  found  benefit,  either  from  the 
change  of  air,  or  tbe  relaxation  of  my  mind,  or  the 
remission  of  the  disease  itself :  bat  that  yon  may 
not  be  surprised  how  this  should  happen,  and 
what  I  hare  been  doing  to  bring  it  upon  me  {  the 
sumptuary  law,  which  seems  to  introduce  a  sim. 
plidty  of  diet,  did  me  all  this  mischief.  For  since 
our  men  of  taste  are  grown  so  fond  of  corering 
their  tables  with  the  productions  of  the  earth 
which  are  ezoepted  by  the  law,  they  have  found  a 
way  of  dressing  mushrooms  and  all  other  vegetables 
80  palatably,  that  nothing  can  be  more  d^dous : 
I  happened  to  £dl  upon  these  at  Lentultks's 
augural  supper,  and  was  taken  with  so  violent  a 
flux,  that  this  is  the  first  day  on  which  it  has 
begun  to  give  me  any  ease.  Thus  I,  who  used  to 
oommand  myself  so  easily  in  oysters  and  lampreys, 
was  caught  with  beet  and  mallows ;  but  I  shall  be 
more  cautious  for  the  future :  you  however,  who 
must  have  heard  of  my  illness  from  Anidos,  for 
he  saw  me  in  a  fit  of  vomiting,  had  a  just  reason, 
not  only  for  sending,  but  for  coming  3ronrself  to 
see  me.  I  think  to  stay  here  till  I  recruit  mysdf ; 
fof  I  have  lost  both  my  strength  and  my  flesh ; 
but  if  I  once  get  rid  of  my  distemper,  it  will  be 
easy,  I  hope,  to  recover  the  rest*.'' 

King  Ptolemy  left  Rome  about  this  time,  after 
he  had  distributed  immense  sums  among  the  great, 
to  purdiase  his  restoration  by  a  Roman  army. 
The  people  of  Egypt  had  sent  deputies  also  after 
him,  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and 
to  explain  the  reasons  of  their  expelling  bim ;  but 
the  king  contrived  to  get  them  all  assassinated  on 
the  road,  before  they  reached  the  city.  This  piece 
of  villany,  and  the  notion  of  his  having  bribed  all 
the  magistrates,  had  raised  so  general  an  aversion 
to  him  among  the  people,  that  he  found  it  advis- 
able to  quit  the  dty  and  leave  the  management  of 
his  interest  to  his  agents.  The  consul  Lentulus, 
who  had  obtained  tihe  province  of  Cilicia  and 
Cyprus,  whither  he  was  preparing  to  set  forward, 
was  very  desirous  to  be  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  replacing  him  on  his  throne ;  for  which 
he  had  already  procured  a  vote  of  the  senate :  the 
opportunity  of  a  command,  almost  in  sight  of 
Egypt,  made  him  generally  thought  to  have  the 
best  pretensions  to  that  charge ;  and  he  was  assured 
of  Cicero's  warm  assistance  in  solidting  the  con- 
firmation of  it. 

In  this  situation  of  aflfairs,  the  new  tribunes 
entered  into  office :  C.  Cato,  of  the  same  fomily 
with  his  namesake  Marcus,  was  one  of  the  number ; 
a  bold,  turbulent  man,  of  no  temper  or  prudence, 
yet  a  tolerable  speaker,  and  generally  on  the  better 
side  in  politics.     Before  he  had  borne  any  public 

•  Ep.  Fam.  viL  26. 

N.B.  Pliny  aays,  that  tbe  colum,  by  which  ho  is  sap* 
powd  to  mean  the  colic,  was  not  known  at  Rome  till  the 
reign  qf  Tibcrivs :  but  the  caae  dencribed  in  thii  letter 
■eems  to  come  ao  very  near  to  it,  that  he  moat  be  under- 
stood, rather  of  tbe  name,  than  of  the  thing;  at  the  learned 
Dr.  Le  Clero  hat  obeenred  in  his  History  of  Medicine,— 
Plin.  1.  zxTi.  I ;  Le  Clcro,  Hist.  par.  U.  1.  4.  sect.  iL  c.  4. 

The  mention  likewise  of  the  ^vffovpuA  wiBii,  or  the 
stranpurp  of  Epicuras»  and  the  censure  which  the  Stoics 
passed  upon  it,  would  make  one  i^t  to  suspect,  th«t  some 
disorders  of  a  vtmreal  kind  were  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients. 


office,  he  attempted  to  impeach  Gabnuoa  c 
and  corruption ;  but  not  bdog  able  t4 
audience  of  the  prvtors,  he  had  thm  bar 
mount  the  rostra,  which  was  never  alio* 
private  dtisen,  and,  in  a  speech  to  tiu 
declared  Pompey  dictator:  but  his  pre 
had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear ;  for  it  rm 
an  indignation  in  the  audience,  that  be  fa 
difficulty  to  escape  with  his  lifo*.  Ht 
his  present  magistracy  by  declaring  loodl 
Idng  Ptolemy,  and  all  who  fovoured  kii 
dally  LeatnluB ;  whom  he  supposed  to 
some  private  engagement  with  himy  and 
reason  was  determined  to  baffle  all  their  m 

Lupus  likewise,  one  of  his  ooUeagnes,  n 
the  senate,  and  raised  an  expectatkm  of  ! 
common  proposal  firom  him ;  it  was  indc 
extraordina^  nature;  to  revise  and  an 
famed  act  of  Csesar's  consulship,  for  Uu 
of  the  Campanian  lands :  he  qpoke  long 
upon  ity  and  was  heard  with  much  atteotM 
great  praises  to  Cicero,  with  severe  lefle* 
CsBsar,  and  expostulations  with  Pompey, 
now  abroad  in  the  execution  of  his  late 
sion;  in  the  oonclusion  he  told  them, 
would  not  demand  the  opinions  of  the  f 
senators,  because  he  had  no  mind  to  ex|> 
to  the  resentment  and  animosity  of  any  ; 
the  ill  humour,  which  he  remembered,  w 
act  first  passed,  and  tbe  favour  with  whic 
now  heard,  he  could  easily  collect  tbe  sen 
house.  Upon  which  Marcdlinus  said, 
must  not  condude  firom  their  silence  ^t 
they  liked  or  disliked :  that  for  hia  own  ] 
he  might  answer  too  he  beloved  for  the 
chose  to  say  nothing  on  the  sniqect  at  pre 
cause  he  thought  that  the  cause  of  the  Ca 
lands  ought  not  to  be  brought  upoa  tlM 
Pompey's  absence. 

This  afbir  being  dropped,  Radhos,  ano 
bune,  rose  up  and  renewed  the  debate  abo* 
impeachment  of  Clodius,  and  called  upon 
linus,  the  consul  elect,  to  give  his  opinion 
who  after  inveighing  against  all  the  viol 
Clodius,  proposal  that,  in  the  first  place, 
ment  of  judges  should  be  made  for  the  tr 
after  that,  the  election  of  ediles ;  and  if 
attempted  to  hinder  the  trial,  that  he  a 
deemed  a  public  enemy.  The  other  cons 
Philippus,  was  of  the  same  mind ;  but  the 
Cato  and  Casnus  spoke  against  it,  and  i 
proceeding  to  an  dection  before  any  step 
a  trial.  When  Cicero  was  called  upon  t4 
he  ran  through  the  whole  series  of  Clodi 
travaganoes,  as  if  he  had  been  accusing  hin 
at  the  bar,  to  the  great  satisfactioo  of 
sembly :  Antistius  &  tribune  seconded  I 
declared  that  no  business  diould  be  don 
the  trial ;  and  when  the  house  was  going 
sally  into  that  opinion,  Clodius  be^  tc 
with  intent  to  waste  the  rest  of  the  day,  « 
slaves  and  followers  without,  who  had  se 
steps  and  avenuea  of  the  senate,  raised  eo 
noise  of  a  sudden,  in  abusing  some  of 


t  Ut  Cato,  adolewoens  nulllns  oonsilii,— rix  ri 
garet ;  quod  cum  GaMnium  de  ambiUi  veUet  | 
neque  pnstores  diebus  aliquot  adiri  posssut,  r 
tatem  sui  Isoerent,  in  ooncioncm  adsoendit,  et  Fo 
privatus  dictatortm  appallavit.  Propius  nihil  oa« 
quam  ut  occideretur.— Bp.  ad  Quint.  Frat  L  i. 
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indf,  Ikit  tke  iSMla  broke  up  in  no  anwll  horrj, 
mi  vidi  finb  ia^gnation  tt  this  new  insult ". 

Tttn  wn  BO  mofe  hnsimns  done  through  the 
makf  ptit  of  December,  whidi  was  taken  np 
My  TCth  Mj  days.  Lentnlns  and  Metelhis, 
■bM  fOBwiiAip  eipired  with  the  year,  set  for- 
md  for  their  isferai  goremments ;  the  one  for 
tta,  tkt  other  for  Spain :  Lentnhis  committed 
llitkle  direction  of  his  aifiurs  to  Cicero ;  and 
MstBm,  uvilling  to  kaTe  him  his  enemy,  made 
9iB  Bitttfi  with  him  before  his  departure,  and 
■Btoafi  aiectioBate  letter  to  him  aftMwards  from 
|bb  i  ia  which  he  admowledges  his  senrices,  and 
itiuies  thit  he  had  given  up  his  brother  Clodios 
jiscba^p  fiu-  his  frioidship'. 
Ckao't  firat  oonoera,  on  tlie  opening  of  the 
IP  T^r,  «M  to  get  the  commission,  for  restoring 
1^^^  H^  long  Ptolemy,  confirmed  to  Lcntolas ; 
locii.  *bich  came  now  nnder  dahberation : 
I  MK.  the  tribone,  Cato,  was  fierce  against 
^jmnu-  rmtoring  him  at  all,  with  the  greatest 
^un^&iv  part  of  the  senate  on  his  side ;  when 
!*c*^  tskijig  occasion  tc  consult  the  Sibyi- 
i^-  hue  b<x>ks  on  the  subject  of  some  late 
^1^^  prod^pes,  he  chanced  to  find  in  them 
certain  verses,  forewarning  tlie  Roman 
Btph  let  to  replace  an  exiled  long  of  Egypt  with 
I  tmj,  TUs  was  so  pat  to  his  purpose,  that 
mto4i  be  ao  doubt  of  its  being  forged;  but 
bcallBd  sp  the  guardians  of  the  books  into  the 
Itof  to  teidiy  the  passage  to  be  genuine ;  where 
tMpbfidy  read  Old  explained  to  the  people:  it 
Mhid  dm  before  the  senate,  who  greedily  re- 
iK^it;  tsd  afier  a  gratve  debate  on  this  ■omple 
[f^poa,  cne  to  a  resolution,  that  it  seemed 
^Bmito  the  republic,  that  the  king  should  be 
fendbytmoltitude)^.  It  cannot  he  imagined 
K^laid  aay  real  stress  on  this  admonition  of 
*  sbfl,  forthoe  was  not  a  man  either  in  or  out 
1*^  itoaiewbo  did  not  take  it  for  a  fiction : 
I  itw  a  CHr  pretext  for  defeating  a  project, 
JMiQipoeranv  disliked :  they  were  unwilling 
kp^  «By  man's  ambition,  of  visiting  the  rich 
^^of  Egypt,  at  the  beui  of  an  army ;  and 
Med,  that  without  an  army,  no  man  would  be 
i^  about  gdng  thither  at  all «. 
wwpoiit being  eettled,  tht  next  question  was, 
\im  BiBDcr  the  kiqg  should  be  restored : 
■■jJ*P«sion» were  proposed ;  Crassus  moved, 
ItttRe  ambeeeadon,  chosen  fiom  those  who  had 
jle  piblic  command,  ahoold  be  sent  on  the 
PM;  which  dkl  not  exclude  Pompey :  Bibulus 

ilteCh^as  ngatu  diem  dkmdo  ezimere  cispit— 
^  «l«*  x«p«nte  a  Gnwoetaai  et  gndibus  cU* 
ttti»  magnuni  matulanuifc,  opinor  in  Q.  Sextilium 
""JCktiii  incitaUe;  eo  metu  injecto  repente 
'licrfBflBiaoDuiiQin  dieoeaeimaa.— Ad  Quint  Frat. 

r^Brtw^[«e  comnratata  pewona,  te  mihl  Intrit  looo 

PJ|«^-B|k.Pam.T.3L 

2^>iit«i  nUiiaais  oalomniam,  noa  religione  sed  mala* 

^  ct  OiiM  regis  larsitknia  invldia  oomprobat— 

»«*Altt«adrtno  futom  mta,C.  cum  multUudine 
*J^  ptriaUonm  reipmbliut  viderir-Ad  Quint. 

^  .^i"  ^MBh>  «t  popoU  Romani,  a  tola  inridia 
P«tzcetatatlbiia  noman  Inductnm/cte  rdigioHii, 
^  li  It  Inpadiraoi,  quam   ut  naqola,  propter 
^■fMttam,  AleranrtrlMTi  vaUat  in^Up,  Fam. 


proposed  that  three  private  senators ;  and  Volca- 
tius,  that  Pompey  alone,  should  be  charged  with 
it:  but  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  LucuUus  urged, 
that  Lentulus,  to  whom  the  senate  had  ab^dy 
decreed  it,  and  who  could  execute  it  with  most 
convenience,  should  restore  him  without  an  army. 
The  two  first  opinions  were  soon  overruled,  and 
the  struggle  lay  between  Lentulus  and  Pompey. 
Cicero,  ^ough  he  had  some  reason  to  complain  of 
Lentulus  since  his  return,  particularly  for  the 
contemptible  valuation  of  his  houses,  yet  for  the 
great  part  which  be  had  borne  in  restoring  him, 
was  very  desirous  to  show  his  gratitude,  uid  re- 
solved to  support  him  with  aU  his  authority: 
Pompey,  who  had  obligations  also  to  Lentulus, 
acted  the  same  part  towarda  him  which  he  had 
done  before  towarda  Cicero ;  by  his  own  conduct 
and  professions  he  seemed  to  have  Loitulns's 
interest  at  heart ;  yet  by  the  conduct  of  all  his 
friends,  seemed  desirous  to  procure  the  employ- 
ment for  himself ;  while  the  king*s  agents  and  ere- 
ditors,  foncying  that  their  business  would  be  served 
the  most  c^ectually  by  Pompey,  began  openly  to 
solicit,  and  even  to  bribe  for  him  *.  But  the  senate, 
through  Cicero's  influence,  stood  generally  inclined 
to  Lentulus ;  and  after  a  debate,  whidi  ended  in 
his  fovour,  Cicero,  who  had  bem  the  manager  of 
it,  happening  to  sup  with  Pompey  that  evening, 
took  occasion  to  press  him  with  much  fireedom 
not  to  suffer  his  name  to  be  used  in  this  competi- 
tion ;  nor  give  a  handle  to  his  enemies  for  re- 
proaching him  with  the  desertion- of  a  firiend,  as 
well  as  an  ambition  of  engrossing  all  power  to 
himself.  Pompey  seemed  touched  with  the  re- 
monstrance, and  professed  to  have  no  other  thought 
but  of  serving  Lentulus,  while  his  dependants 
still  acted  so  as  to  convince  everybody  that  he 
could  not  be  sincere  ^ 

When  Lentulus's  pretensions  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hopeful  way,  C.  Cato  took  a  new  and  effectual 
method  to  disappoint  them,  by  proposing  a  law  to 
the  people  for  taking  away  his  government  and 
rroalling  him  home.    This  stroke  surprised  every- 

•  Oraaaoa  trea  legatoa  deoemit,  neo  exdndit  Pompdom : 
oeoaet  enim  etiam  ax  iia,  qui  oum  imperio  aunt.  M. 
Bibulua  trea  legatoa  ex  ila.  qui  prlvati  aunt.  Huio  aanni 
tiuntur  reliqui  oonaularea,  preter  Benrilium.  qui  omnino 
reduci  negat  oportere,  et  Volcatium,  qui  deoemit  Pom> 
pelo.— 

Hortensii  et  mea  et  Luculli  sententia— Ex  illo  8.  C. 
quod  te  referente  futum  eat,  tibi  decemit,  ut  reduoaa 


Regla  caoaa  d  qui  aunt  qui  Yelint,  qui  paoci  aont.omnea 
rem  ad  Pompaium  delerrl  Tolnnt.— Bp.  Fam.  L  I. 

Reliqui  com  eaaat  in  aanata  oontentio,  Ltntuhum  an 
Pompeius  reduoeret,  obtinere  oanaam  Lentnloa  Tidebatur. 
—In  ea  re  Pompeiua  quid  relit  non  deepioio:  famJUarea 
^ua  quid  oupiant,  omnea  Tident.  Creditorea  vero  ragia 
apertepecaniaaauppeditantoontraLentnlnm.  SineduMo 
rea  remota  a  Leoiulo  ridetnr,  oum  magno  meo  dolore : 
qnamquam  multa  fedt,  quare  at  faa  eaaet.  Jure  el  aoo- 
oeoaere  poaaemn8.-^d  Qaint  Frat  iL  S. 

l>  Bgo  eo  die  caaa  iqmd  Fompeium  oamarl :  naotuaqna 
tempua  hoc  magia  Idonenm,  quam  nnquam  antea  peat 
tuom  diaoeaaom,  ia  cnim  diea  hooeatiaaimua  nobis  foeiat 
m  aanata,  ita  aom  com  illo  looutna,  ut  mlhi  vidarer 
animmn  homlnia  ab  omni  alia  cogltatione  ad  toam  digni- 
tatem toendam  traduoere :  quern  ego  ipaum  oum  audio, 
proraoa  emn  libero  omni  aoaplaiooe  cnpiditatia :  cum 
autem  ^ua  familiarea,  omnium  ordiaum  Tideo,  peiapiefc>, 
id  quod  jam  omnibna  eat  apertum,  totam  rem  iatam 
Jampridem  a  oertit  baminibua,  non  invito  roge  Ipao.— 
Eaae  oorruptam.— £p.  Fan^  1.  S. 
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body;  Ae  noate  oondMnned  it  as  fiKtiooff;  and 
Lentolaa'  aon  dianged  hit  habit  upon  it,  in  order 
to  move  the  citiaens,  and  hinder  thor  offering  auch 
an  nSiotkt  to  hia  father.  The  tribune  Cuiiniiia 
propoaed  another  law  at  the  aame  time  for  aending 
Fdmpey  to  Egvpt :  but  thia  pleased  no  better  than 
the  other ;  and  the  oontnla  contrived,  that  nmther 
of  them  ahoold  be  brought  to  the  soffirage  of  the 
people*.  These  new  conteata  gave  a  frwh  inter- 
ruption to  Ptolemy'a  cause ;  in  which  Cicero's  re- 
aolntion  was,  if  the  commission  could  not  be  ob« 
tained  for  Lentnlus,  to  prevent  its  being  granted 
at  least  to  Pompey,  and  save  themselTes  Uie  dis- 
grace of  being  batted  by  a  competitor^:  but  the 
aenate  waa  grown  ao  sicK  of  the  whole  affiur,  that 
ther  resolT^  to  leave  the  long  to  shift  for  himself, 
without  interposing  at  all  in  his  restoration ;  and 
so  the  matter  hung ;  whilst  other  affiurs  more  in- 
teresting were  daily  rising  up  at  home,  and  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  city. 

The  election  of  sediiea,  which  had  been  indus- 
triously postponed  through  all  the  last  summer, 
could  not  easily  be  kept  off  any  longer :  tlie  city 
waa  impatient  for  ita  magistrates ;  and  especially 
for  the  plays  and  shows  vrith  which  they  used  to 
entertain  them ;  and  several  also  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes being  xealous  for  an  election,  it  was  held  at 
last  on  the  twentieth  of  January ;  when  Clodios 
waa  chosen  edile,  without  any  opposition;  so 
that  Cicero  began  once  more  to  put  himself  npon 
his  guard,  from  the  certain  expectation  of  a  furious 
•dileshtp*. 

It  may  justly  seem  strange,  how  a  man  so  pro- 
fligate uad  criminal  as  Clodius,  whose  life  was  a 
perpetual  insult  on  a]l  laws  divine  and  human, 
should  be  suffered  not  only  to  live  without  punish- 
ment, but  to  obtain  all  the  honours  of  a  free  city  in 
tiieir  proper  course ;  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
suspect,  that  we  had  been  deceived  incur  accounts 
of  him,  by  taking  them  frt>m  his  enemies,  did  we 
not  find  them  too  firmly  supported  by  fru^  to  be 
called  in  question  t  but  a  litUe  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  will  enable  os  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  First,  the  splendour  of  his  family, 
which  had  borne  a  principal  share  in  all  the  tri- 
umphs of  die  republic  fixim  the  Tcry  foundation 
of  its  liberty,  was  of  great  force  to  protect  him  in 
all  bis  extravagances :  those  who  know  anything 
of  Rome,  know  what  a  strong  impression  this 
aingle  circumstance  of  illustrious  nobility  would 
necessarily  make  upon  the  people;  Cicero  calls 
the  nobles  of  this  class,  pr«tors  and  consuls  elect 
from  their  cradles,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  right ; 
whose  very  names  were  sufficient  to  advance  &em 
to  all  the  dignities  of  the  state ' .  Secondly,  his  per- 
'  '   '  I  ' 

«  Nm  com  nuuttme  oonsiUo,  tliMUa,  labore,  gratia,  de 
cairn  regia  nilManar,  sobtto  azorta  ett  noCula  Catonis 
IMToinalgftUo.  qua  itadla  nostia  impedirst,etanfaiKM  a  ml- 
nore  ourm  ad  tammom  ttmurem  tniduo«ret.-^p.  Pam.  L  6. 

Sncpfcor  p«r  lim  rogaftionem  Canlniam  pcrlataram.^ 
Ad  QtUnt,  it.  8. 

*  8ed  Tereor  n»  ant  aripiator  doMs  oauaa  regia,  aat 
de«aratur.~8ed  si  res  ooget.  est  quiddam  terttvm,  qood 
non— mihi  displioetat ;  ut  neqne  jaoere  regem  pateremur, 
neo  nobis  repugnantlbus,  ad  earn  deferri,  ad  qucm  prope 
jam  delatnm  Tidetur.— Na.  si  quid  nan  obtinuflrimuB, 
repnlsi  «sse  rfdeamur.— Bp.  Fam.  t  6. 

«  Sad  omnia  fltmt  tardiora  propter  fiulose  cdllltaCis 
eapectationem.— Ad  Quint  tL  t. 

'  Non  idem  mibi  lioet,  qood  iit,  qui  noblll  genere  natl 


sonal  quaiitiea  vrere  peeoBariy  adapte 
him  to  all  the  meaner  aort:  his  bole 
wit;  his  talent  at  haranguing;  hisprof 
and  hia  being  the  firrt  of  his  fiooul 
pursued  popular  measures  against  the  n 
ancestors,  who  were  all  stemasseitorsi 
eratical  power.  Thirdly,  the  contrast 
frictions,  who  had  each  their  eoda  ii 
him,  contributed  principally  to  his 
triumvirate  vrillingty  permitted  and  | 
couraged  hia  violenoea :  to  make  theii 
not  only  the  less  odioas,  but  even  n 
oootrolUng  the  farj  of  sudi  an  ince 
though  it  was  often  turned  againat  the 
they  chose  to  bear  it,  and  dissemble  tl 
repelling  it,  radier  than  destroy  the  b 
playing  their  game  for  them,  and  by  t 
republic  into  oonfrision,  throwing  it  o 
tlMir  handa :  the  senate,  on  the  othei 
chief  apprehensions  were  frt>m  the 
thought,  that  the  rashness  of  Clodius 
some  use  to  perplex  their  measures, 
the  people  agunst  them  on  proper  oco 
humouned  their  spleen  at  leaat,  to  m 
insulting  Pompey  to  his  faces.  Lai 
envied  Cicero,  and  desired  to  lessen  h 
privately  cherished  an  enemy,  who  < 
his  force  to  drive  him  from  the  admi 
affairs:  this  accidental  concurrence 
stancea,  peculiar  to  the  man  and  th 
the  thing  that  pieaeiied  Clodiaa,  whi 
could  never  have  been  endured  in  ai 
regular  state  of  the  city. 

By  hia  obtaining  the  ndileahip,  the 
turned  between  him  and  Milo :  the  ot 
with  the  authority  of  a  magistrate ;  t 
come  a  private  man :  the  one  freed  fri 
hension  of  judge  and  a  trial ;  the  c 
to  all  that  danger  frvm  the  power  of  hi 
and  it  waa  not  Clodius's  custom,  to 
advantage  against  an  enemy,  ao  that 
eused  Wlo  of  the  same  crime  of  whi 
accused  him ;  of  public  violence  and  1 
laws,  in  maintaining  a  band  of  glad 
terror  of  the  dty.  Milo  made  bis  s 
tilds  accusation  on  the  second  of  Feb 
Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Cicero  appear 
and  M.  Marcellus,  ^ongh  Clodius's 
the  sdileship,  spoke  for  him  at  Cict 
and  the  whole  passed  quietly  and  ft 
him  on  that  day.  The  aecond  heai 
pointed  on  the  ninth ;  when  Pompey 
plead  his  cauae,  but  no  aooner  atood 
than  Clodius's  mob  began  to  exert  th< 
and  by  a  continual  clamour  of  reproa 
Tcctives,  endeavoured  to  hinder  him 
on,  or  at  least  from  being  heard :  but 

sunt,  qnibns  omnia  popuU  Roman!  iMnefld 
deferuaMir.—In  Terr.  t.  70. 

Bral  BobOitate  ipsa,  blanda  eooofUatrlc 
tns.  Omnes  semper  iNml  noMUtati  fare 
Sext.O. 

f  Tidetis  igftiir  bominem  per  selpsiiz 
affliotum  ao  Jaoeotem,  pemleiosis  optima 
exoitari.— Ne  a  repnMioa  reipnbUcs  pest 
restiterunt :  etiam,  ne  oansun  dlcerat :  eti 
esset :  etiamne  In  einn  atque  fan  dellolis 
▼iri  vipersm  Ulam  venenitam  ae  pesttfcrai 
nmt?  Quo  tandsm  deeeptl  muneivf  ^ 
esse  qui  in  oondone  detrahat  da  FVimpH 
Rcq>.24. 
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I,  tobeiolMfled;  and  ipoke  for  Bear  three 
tan,  wiA  a  pvnence  of  mmd,  whkh  oommaiided 
daoe  m  ipite  cf  tbeir  attempts.  When  Clodtos 
i  MTip  to  nswar  him,  Milo*s  party,  in  their  turn, 
I  Jijytuibid  aad  confomded  him,  that  he  was  not 
riiito^eakavoid;  while  a  namber  of  epigrams 
I  MdluBpoonsvpoa  him  and  his  sister  were  thrown 
;  ilsatr  nd  pahtidy  rdieaned  among  tfaemultitade 
I  .Irisv,  so  as  to  m^e  him  quite  ftirions :  till  recd- 
lalHf  himself  a  litda,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
I'fBBSBed  in  his  speedi,  he  demanded  aloud  of  his 
k  «oh,  vbo  it  was  that  attempted  to  starre  them  by 
■§mBti  To  wfaidi  Ihey  presently  cried  oat,  Pom- 
|r|if  ?  ha  then  adced,  wlio  it  was  that  desired  to 
1 4Bamt  to  Egypt?  Tlicy  aU  echoed,  Pompey :  bat 
f  tikm  he  waked,  who  it  was  that  they  themselres 
|!|sia KBd  to  send ?  they  answered,  Crassos :  for 
AesU  jeaknisy  was  now  breaking  ont  again  be- 
ii'iMBa  Iks  and  Pompey;  and  thoogh  he  appeared 
irthiiiiij  on  Uilo'a  aide,  yet  he  was  not,  as  Cicero 
wmgif  a  real  weU-wiaher  to  him. 
L  These  warm  proceedings  among  the  chiefs 
t  Insght  on  •  Cray  below  among  their  partisans ; 
Lib  (Tnitiann  began  the  attack,  but  were  repulsed 
nv  fte  Ptaspeians ;  and  Clodias  himself  driven  ont 
fVtksnstra:  Cicero,  when  he  saw  the  affair  pro- 
to  blows,  tixmght  it  hi^  time  to  retreat  and 
I  the  beat  of  Ua  way  towards  home  :  bat  no 
Malhsnnwaa  done,  for  Pompey,  having  cleared 
tma  hnm  of  Ida  enemies,  presently  drew  off  his 
■^tasis,  to  prevent  any  fiuther  mischief  or  scandal 
AmUssidek. 

The  senate  was  presently  snmmoned,  to  provide 
■oiestedyfor  these  disorders;  whoe  Pompey, 
ka  had  drawn  upon  himself  a  freah  envy  from 
Ahlshsiimii  in  the  Egyptian  afEur,  was  severely 
■'  "  '  by  Bibalna,  Cono,  Favonias,  and  others ; 
to  be  absent,  since  he  most  either 
Pompey,  by  saying  nothing  for  him, 
party,  by  defending  him.    The  same 
was  carried  on  for  several  days ;  in  which 
was  tpsated  very  roughly  by  the  tribune, 
»   inveighed   against   him  with   great 

_,  and  hud  open  his  perfidy  to  Cioero, 

ftkvkasB  he  paid  the  highest  oompiimentB,  and 
ttm  hmrd  with  mneh  attention  by  all  Pompe/s 


„  h  14  4ima  nn.  Nod.  P^br.  Milo  affkiit.   Ei  Poinpelas 
TcnSt.  Dixit  MaroeUns  a  me  rogatns.   Honeste 
Pndactaa  dies  est  in  im.  Id.  Feb.~A.  D. 
H.  Jfile  affolt.    mxit  Pompeina,  rive  voluit.    Nam 


otelirii  eoBtigit.  noo  ntodo  at  aeolamatione, 
eamtefo  et  maledieUs  ImpediTetur.    Qui  at  per- 
k  Id  eoaaae  tortSs  fait,  nan  est  deterritus,  dixit 
as  Interdum  etiain  adloitio,  cum  aaotoritate 
sed  ot  peroravit,  surrexit  Clodius :  ei  tantus 
a  Bostris,  idacacnt  enim  referre  gratiam,  at 
tm/im,  mmpm  Uagua,  neqoe  ore  coosiateret—Cum 
■lelsdicta,  torn  venae   etiam  obeoeoieslmi  in 
•iCI*diaae^tott«Dtor.    Hie  f ureos  et  ezaanguis 
ma  ia  daraore  ipso,  quia  eeset,  qol  plebem 
?    Beapondebant  oper«,  Pompeius.    Qole 
Im  eoperst?     Beepondeiiaot,  Fdmpeius. 
w*  valient?    Reepondebant,  Ciaaiam.   Is  aderat 

r  qoasl  sigBo  dato,  Clodiani  nostroe  eon- 

eenieisut.    Sxarait  dolor,  ufsere  iUi  at  looo  nos 

a  Doetrie  impetus  fuga  operarum. 

Ac  nos  qooqoe  tum  fagimoe. 


.AdQolat. 


lenatas  vocatas  fai  ouriam,  Pompeius 
Fr.  il.  a 


Pompey  answered  him  with  an  nnnsaal  vehe- 
mence; and  reflectfaig  openly  on  Craasns,  as  the 
author  of  these  affronts,  declared,  that  he  would 
guard  his  life  with  more  care  than  Scipio  Africanus 
did  when  Carbo  murdered  him.— These  warm  ex- 
pressions seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  some  great 
agitation  likely  to  ensue :  Pompey  consulted  with 
Cicero  on  the  proper  means  of  him  security ;  and 
acquainted  him  with  hia  apprehensions  of  a  design 
against  his  life ;  that  Cato  was  privately  supported, 
and  Clodius  fomished  with  money  by  Craasus; 
and  both  of  them  enconrsged  by  Curio,  Bibnlus, 
and  the  rest,  who  envied  lum  ;  that  it  was  neees- 
sary  for  him  to  look  to  himself,  since  the  meaner 
people  were  wholly  alienated,  the  nobility  and 
senate  generally  disaffected,  and  the  youth  cor- 
rupted. Cicero  readily  consented  to  join  forces 
with  him,  and  to  summon  their  clients  and  frienda 
from  all  parts  of  Italy :  for  though  he  had  no  mind 
to  fight  his  battles  in  the  senate,  he  was  desirous 
to  defend  his  person  from  all  violence,  especially 
against  Crassus,  whom  he  never  loved :  tiiey  re- 
solved likewise  to  oppose  with  united  strength  all 
the  attempts  of  Clodius  and  Cato,  against  Lratcdus 
and  Milo*.  Clodius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
less  busy  in  mustering  his  friends  against  the  next 
hearing  of  Milo's  cause :  but  as  his  strength  was 
much  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary,  so  be  had 
no  expectation  of  getting  him  condemned,  nor  any 
other  view  but  to  tease  and  harass  him^ :  for 
after  two  hearings,  the  aflfoir  was  put  off  by  several 
adjournments  to  the  beginning  of  May ;  frvnn  which 
time  we  find  no  farther  mention  of  it. 

The  consul  Marcellinus,  who  drew  his  colleague, 
Philippus,  along  with  him,  was  a  resolute  opposer 
of  the  triumvirate,  as  well  as  of  all  the  violenoea  of 
the  other  magistrates :  for  which  reason  he  resolved 
to  suffer  no  assemblies  of  the  people,  except  so6h 
as  were  necessary  for  the  elections  into  the  annual 
ofSces :  his  view  was.  to  prevent  Cato*s  law  for 
recalling  Lentnlus,  and  the  monstrous  things,  as 
Cioero  calls  them,  which  some  were  attempting  at 
this  time  in  fovour  of  Cssar.  Cicero  gives  him 
the  diaracter  of  one  of  the  best  consuls  that  he 
had  ever  known,  and  blames  him  only  in  one  thing, 
for  treating  Pompey  on  all  occasions  too  rudely ; 
which  made  Cicero  often  absent  himself  firom  die 
senate,  to  avoid  taking  part  either  on  the  one  side 

1  Neque  ego  in  lenatum,  ne  aut  de  tantis  rebos  taoerem, 
aat  in  Pompelo  defendendo,  nam  is  carpebator  a  Bibulo, 
Curlone,  Favonio,  SerriUo  filio.  anlmos  bonorom  offende- 
rem.  Res  in  posterum  diem  dilaU  est.—Eo  die  nihil 
perfactom.— Ad  diem  ii.  Idw— Oato  est  vefaementer  In 
Pompeium  inveetos  et  eom  oratiooe  perpelaa  tanquam 
ream  aooosavit.  De  me  malta  me  invito,  cam  mea 
sonuna  laude  dixit.  Cum  illius  in  me  perfidiam  Inore* 
pavit,  auditus  est  magno  ailentio  malevoloram.  B»- 
epoodit ei  vehemeuter Pompeias, Cieunmiqae  deeeripsit ; 
dixttqae  aperte,  ee  munitiorem  ad  oostodiendam  vitam 
eoam  fore,  quam  Africanue  faieeet,  quern  C.  Carbo  loter- 
emieset.  Itaque  magna  roihi  res  mover!  videbantur. 
Nam  PompelaB  h«o  inteUlglt,  meoamque  oommunieat 
faialdlas  vita  eu«  fieri :  C.  Catonem  a  Craaeo  saeteutari ; 
Clodlo  peouniam  sappeditari :  utromqae  et  ab  eo  et  a 
Curlona^  Blbulo,  oaterisque  sais  obtreotatoribaa  coo- 
flrmari :  vebemeater  eeee  providendam  oe  oiHiwImatar, 
oonokmarlo  UIo  popalo^  a  ee  pr<q>e  alleoaUN  oobiUtata 
inimloa,  dod  aqao  eeoata,  Javentate  Improba ;  itaquo  ee 
oomparat,  bominee  ex  agria  aroeaeit.  Operaa  autem  saaa 
Clodtua  oooflrmat.  Maoas  ad  Qoirinalia  paratar.  In  ao 
multn  aamaa  aaperiores,  Ac— Ad  Quint,  it  3. 

k  Vid.  Die,  p.  SO. 
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or  the  other'.  For  the  ivpport  therefore  of  fak 
dignity  and  ioterett  in  the  dtj,  he  reeomed  hif  old 
talk  of  pleading  causea ;  whidi  was  alwaya  popular 
and  reputable,  and  in  which  he  was  tore  to  find 
full  employment  Hit  first  cause  was  the  defence 
of  L.  Bestisy  on  the  tenth  of  February,  who,  after 
the  disgrace  of  a  repolse  from  the  prstorship  in 
the  last  election,  was  accused  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption in  his  suit  for  it;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  authority  and  eloquence  of  his  advocate,  was 
convicted  and  banished.  He  was  a  man  extremely 
corrupt,  turbulent,  and  seditions ;  had  always  been 
an  enemy  to  Cicero ;  and  supposed  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  Catiline's  plot ;  and  is  one  instance  of 
the  truth  of  what  Cicero  says,  that  he  was  often 
forced,  against  his  will,  to  ddfend  certain  persons, 
who  had  not  deserred  it  of  him,  by  the  intercession 
of  those  who  had"*. 

Cesar,  who  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  Tictories 
in  Gaul,  sent  a  request  to  the  senate,  that  money 
might  be  decreed  to  him  for  the  payment  of  his 
army ;  with  a  power  of  choosing  ten  lieutenants, 
for  the  better  management  of  the  war,  and  the 
conquered  prorinces;  and  that  his  command  should 
be  prolonged  for  five  years  more.  The  demand 
was  thought  very  exorbitant ;  and  it  seemed  strange, 
that  after  all  his  boasted  conquests,  he  should  not 
be  able  to  maintain  his  army  without  money  from 
nome  at  a  time  when  the  treasury  was  greatly  ex* 
hausted ;  and  the  renewal  of  a  commission,  obtained 
at  first  by  Tiolence  and  against  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  was  of  hard  digntion.  But  Cesar's  interest 
prevailed,  and  Cicero  himself  was  the  promoter  of 
it,  and  procured  a  decree  to  his  satisfaction ;  yet 
not  without  disgusting  the  old  patriots,  who  stood 
firm  to  their  maxim  of  opposing  all  extraordinary 
grants :  but  Cicero  alleged  the  extraordinary  ser- 
vices of  Cesar;  and  that  the  course  of  his  victories 
ought  not  to  be  checked  by  the  want  of  necessary 
supplies,  while  he  was  so  gloriously  extending  the 
bounds  of  the  empire,  and  conquering  nations 
whose  names  had  never  been  heard  before  at  Rome : 
and  though  it  were  possible  for  him  to  maintain 
his  troops  without  their  help  by  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  yet  those  spoils  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
the  splendour  of  his  triumph,  which  it  was  not  just 
to  defraud  by  their  unseasonable  parsimony". 

He  might  think  it  imprudent  perhaps  at  this  time, 

1  Consul  est  egregiua  L«ntalua,  Don  impedieate  oollaga : 
■lo  inqnam  bonus,  ut  meliorem  non  viderim.  Dies  oomi- 
tiales  exemit  omnes.— 8io  legibus  pemloioMissiinis  obsis- 
tltur,  mayime  Catonis.— Nuno  igitur  Catooem  Lentolus  a 
legibus  removit.  et  eos,  qui  de  Ccsare  monstra  promol- 
gmnint.— Bfaroellinus  autem  boo  uno  mihi  minus  satis- 
faoit,  quod  eum  nimis  aspera  traotat,  quanqnam  id  seoatu 
con  invito  fsclt :  quo  ego  me  libentius  a  curia,  et  ab  omni 
parte  reipublics  sobtrabo.^Ad  <|uint.  S(f. 

■»  A.  D.  m.  Id.  dizi  pro  Bestia  de  ambitu  apud  prw- 
torem  On.  Domitium.  in  foro  medio,  maxtmo  convenfcu. — 
Ad  Quint.  U.  3. 

Cogor  noonunquam  homines  noo  t^Ume  de  me  merltos, 
rogatu  eorum  qui  bene  meriti  sunt,  defendere^—Bp.  Fun. 
vU.  1 ;  Tid. Philip,  xi.  A. ;  SaUust. BeU. Gat  17, 43;  Flutar. 
inCic. 

n  niumeDimarbitrabaretiamsinahocsttbsidiopeounisr 
retinera  exercitum  pneda  ante  parta,  et  bellnm  oonfloere 
posse :  sed  decus  iUud  et  omamentum  trlumphi  minuan- 
dvun  nostra  parsimonia  non  pntavi.— 

Bt  quas  reglones,  qvasque  gentes  nullc  nobis  antsa 
Utene,  nulla  vox,  aoUa  Uxnz  notas  fecerat,  has  noster 
iraperator,  nosterque  exeroitus,  et  populi  Romanl  arma 
peragrarunt^— De  Prov.  Consul.  zL  13. 


to  eidl  Csnar  hosM  from  aa 
stop  the  progress  of  his  arms  in  the  vary  ha% 
his  success ;  yet  the  real  motive  of  his  coi 
seems  to  have  fiowed,  not  so  much  from  the  n 
of  the  canse,  as  a  regard  to  the  eottditioB  o 
times,  and  his  own  circnmstanoas.  For  ii 
private  letters  he  owns,  *'  that  the  matovoliuii 
envy  of  the  aristocratical  chiefii  had  almost  d 
him  from  his  old  principles ;  and  though  not  i 
as  to  make  him  forget  his  dignity,  yet  so  as  tc 
a  proper  care  of  Ids  safety ;  both  which  nu^ 
esMly  oonsistent :  if  there  was  any  finth  or  gi 
in  the  consular  senators :  h«t  they  had  mii 
their  matters  so  ill,  that  those  who  wen  super 
them  in  power,  were  become  sopeiior  too  ia  « 
rity ;  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  in  the  sesate, 
th^  could  not  have  carried  even  with  the  p 
without  violence :  that  he  had  kamt  from  ei 
ence,  what  he  could  not  learn  so  well  from  b 
that  as  no  regard  was  to  be  had  toonrsafety,i 
out  a  regard  also  to  oar  dignity,  so  the  eonsidei 
of  dignity  ought  not  to  exclude  the  care  d 
safety  V  In  another  letter  he  says,  ''tbn 
state  andfurm  of  the  government  was  quite  dial 
and  what  he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  the  ei 
all  his  toils,  a  dSgnity  and  liberty  of  actiog 
voting,  was  quite  lost  and  gone;  that  there 
nothing  left,  but  either  meanly  to  assent  to  the 
who  governed  all ;  or  weakly  to  oppose  thee,  i 
ont  <feing  any  good :  that  he  had  dropped  the* 
all  thouffhts  of  that  old  conanlar  gravity  and 
racter  of  a  resolute  senator^  and  resolved  to  ooi 
himself  to  Pompcy's  will ;  that  his  great  tffe 
to  Pompey  made  him  begin  to  think  all  thing*  i 
which  were  useful  to  him ;  and  he  comforted 
self  with  reflecting,  that  the  greatness  of  his 
gations  would  make  all  the  world  excuse  hin 
defending  what  Pompey  liked,  or  at  least  foi 
opposing  it :  or  else,  what  of  all  things  he  i 
desired,  if  his  friendship  with  Pompey  would 
mit  him,  for  retiring  frtnn  public  business, 
giving  himself  wholly  up  to  his  books'.'' 

But  he  was  now  engaged  in  a  cause,  in  whic 
was  warmly  and  specially  interested,  the  detai 
P.  Sextius,  the  late  tribune.      Clodius,  who 


o  Quorum  malerolentissimis  obtrectationibut  dm 
de  vetere  ilia  nostra,  diutomaque  seatentia  prope >ib 
depulsos:  non  nos  quidem  ut  nostm  dignitstii  • 
obliti.  sed  ut  habeamus  rationem  aliquaado  etisin  mi 
Poterat  utnunqoe  praolara,  si  easet  fides,  d  gnvit 
hominibus  ooosularibus.— 

Nam  qui  plus  <^bus,  armis,  potentia  valent  profc 
tantum  mihi  vldentnr  stultitia  et  iaooastsntU  u 
sariorum,  ut  etiam  aaotoritale  Jam  plus  vaknot— 4 
ipse.  Uteris  omnibus  a  pueritia  dediCus,  experioiido  ti 
mafl^  quam  disoendo  oognovi  ;— neqne  sslati*  nc 
rationem  habendam  nobU  ease  sine  dignitate,  Deqw  <I 
tatis  sine  salnta^Ep.  F|un.  L  7. 

p  Tantum  enim  animi  induotio  et  mebsrenlsiiav 
Pompeinm  apud  ma  valet,  ut  qua  ilU  utilia  omt  «t 
nie  vttltea  mihi  omnia  jam  ei  rMte  ei  vera  ridMDt 
Me  quidem  ilia  res  consolatur,  quod  «|to  i»  m"*  ^ 
wi^wtwi^  oonoedant  omnee,  ut  vri  ea  dsCsodsa,  qua  < 
peius  veUt,  rei  taoeam.  vel  etiam,  kl  qood  mihi  mu 
lubet  ad  nostra  me  studia  reCsnua  literarum:  qvoi 
feoto  faoiam,  si  mihi  per  ^usdem  amicitiam  Ucebit^ 

Que  eoim  proposita  fuerant  nobis,  cum  et  boofln 
■mplisssimis,  et  laboribus  tna-»imia  perfoaoii  «••* 
dignltas  in  sententiis  dioendis,  Ubertas  ia  npob 
oapoMenda;  ea  sublata  tota:  smI  neo  mihi  m^^i 
omnibus.  Nam  aut  asscntiandnm  cai  nulla  onai  gn^ 
panels,  aut  frustra  diasontiendnm.— Ibid.  8. 
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CSnro't  6imb  m>  req»ite,  iMTing  himself  under- 
takes  Milo,  sssigiied  the  prosecution  of  Sextios  to 
ow  sf  Us  eonfiduts,  M.  ToUins  Albinovanus,  who 
lennd  him  of  public  Tidence  or  breach  of  peace 
iilutrilmaste^  Seztins  had  been  a  tme  friend 
10  CJoero  in  ha  distress;  and  borne  a  great  part  in 
liiKitantkm ;  but  as  in  cases  of  eminent  senrioe» 
tadanA'jtmidj  br  many,  erery  one  is  apt  to  daim 
tlifint  sMrit,  and  expect  the  first  share  of  praise ; 
nSutias,  BatorBlly  morose,  fancyinf  himself  neg- 
kkA  or  not  snfficirntly  requited  by  Cicero,  had 
hihmd  tery  choriishly  towards  him  since  his 
Htari :  bat  Cicero,  who  was  never  forgetfkd  of 
pMt  kiadattses,  instead  of  resenting  his  perrerse- 
MH,  hsiing  heard  that  Sextias  was  indisposed, 
vest  is  pcnon  to  his  house,  and  cured  him  of  all 
Ui  jeikmnes,  by  freely  offering  his  assistance  and 
pshraaage  in  pleading  his  cause'. 

BMvas  a  disappointment  to  the  prosecutors ; 
vblstteKd  themselTes  that  Cicero  was  so  much 
Apited,  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  plead 
lirkba ;  bat  be  entered  into  the  cause  with  a  hearty 
iviiDaiiQa,  and  made  it,  as  in  effect  it  really  was, 
)k9n\  In  his  spMch,  which  is  still  extant, 
dbr  kykf  open  the  history  of  his  exile,  and  the 
Mtha  of  bis  own  conduct  through  the  whole  pro- 
pMof  it,  he  shows,  "  that  the  only  ground  of 
inNcotiBg  Sotms  was,  his  fiuthfiil  sdherenoe  to 
■B,  or  ntfaer  to  the  republic ;  that  by  condemning 
9buu,  tfaej  would  in  effect  condemn  him,  whom 
dltk  oiders  of  the  dty  had  deckred  to  be  unjustly 
i^dsi  ^  the  ▼err  same  men  who  were  now 
tf^tiag  to  expel  Sextius :  that  it  was  a  banter 
aiiridiei^  on  justice  itself,  to  accuse  a  man  of 
dilianj,  wbo  had  been  left  for  dead  xxpon  the  spot 
V  ^  Tideaoe  of  those  who  accused  him ;  and 
vine  flaly  crime  it  was,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
kiMdf  to  be  ^te  killed,  but  presumed  to  guard 
blifeagiingt  their  future  attempts.''  In  short, 
h  ■migsd  the  cause  so  well,  that  Sextius  was 
**liiiUjd,  ad  in  a  manner  the  most  honourable, 
If  the  manimoas  suffrages  of  all  the  judges ;  and 
^  a  nirersal  applmue  of  Cicero  s  humanity 
■ipititwk*. 

rapcj  attended  this  trial  as  a  friend  to  Sextius ; 
vUe  Coar's  creature,  Vatinius,  appeared  not  only 
■  as  advenary  but  a  witness  against  him  :  which 
P^  Cicero  an  opportnnity  of  lashing  him,  as  Sex- 
tiai  particohuiy  desired,  with  all  the  keenness  of 
^  niOny,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  audience ; 
fcriastad  of  interrogating  him  in  the  ordinary  way 
iboat  tWiicti  deposed  in  the  trial,  he  contrived  to 
^  bin  with  a  perpetual  series  of  questions, 
*U  nmed  and  exp<Med  the  iniquity  of  his  fiac- 
l>Ms  tribaaate,  and  the  whole  coarse  of  his  profli- 
pte  fife,  from  his  first  appearance  in  public  ;  and. 


^  Qai  COB  omnibas  oalutia  mew  <Waiaorfbao  beUom 
^  9m  ptmOmm  jQdksawrunt.— Pxo  Saxt  8. 

'  1*  «nt  cfcr :  donnim,  ut  debatmua»  ad  cum  statim 
^■fcoiifiqaeiioototoatradldiiDaa:  idquo  fecimna  pr»- 
«»  kntaoB  opJnhwMim,  qui  noo  el  Jura  ooooenaere  puta- 
i  gntlfldmiqiie  ot  ipal  et  omnibus 


:  iiaqm  faekmna^Ad  Quint,  ii.  3. 
*  ^  fiotiacet  nns  non  sno  aed  meo  nomiao,  dtc^Pro 
fctt.li 

r  afaoolatna  eat,  a.  d.  n.  Id.  Mart,  eft  qnod 
r  interfoit  relpabUcw,  nnUam  videri  In  cjuo- 
^  fiwtt  iWiiiiwiimaii  eaae,  aomibua  aenteatiia  abao> 
■*wi  AlUo  aoa  te  eo  Judklo  oonaaootoo  eaae*  ut  cm- 
*^  furtalmi  jaJleaiamar.  Nam  In  defeodendo  bomine 
iv-Ad  Quint,  ii.  4. 


in  spite  of  all  his  impudence,  quite  daunted  and 
confounded  him.  Vatinius  however  made  some 
feeble  effort  to  defend  himself,  and  rally  Cicero  in 
his  turn ;  and  among  other  things,  reproached  him 
with  the  baseness  of  changing  sides,  and  becoming 
Caesar'a  friend  on  account  of  the  fortunate  state  of 
his  affairs  :  to  which  Cicero  briskly  replied,  thouf^ 
Pompey  himself  stood  by,  that  he  still  preferred  £e 
condition  of  Bibuius's  consolship,  which  Vatinius 
thought  abject  and  miserable,  to  the  viotories  and 
triumphs  of  all  men  whatsoever.  This  speech 
against  Vatinios  is  still  remaining,  under  the  title 
of  the  Interrogation ;  and  is  nothing  else  but  what 
Cicero  himself  calls  it,  a  perpetual  invective  on  the 
magistracy  of  Vatinius,  and  the  conduct  of  tbsse 
who  supported  him". 

In  the  beginninr  of  April,  the  senste  granted  tht 
sum  of  three  hunmd  thofosand  pounds  to  Pompey, 
to  be  laid  out  in  porehasing  com  for  the  use  or  the 
dty ;  where  there  was  still  a  great  scarcity,  and  as 
great  at  the  same  time  of  mdney :  so  that  the  mov- 
ing a  point  so  tender  could  not  fail  of  raising  some 
iU-humour  in  the  assembly ;  when  Cicero,  whose 
old  spirit  seems  to  have  revived  in  him  from  hia 
late  success  in  Sextius's  cause,  surprised  them  by 
proporing,  that  in  the  present  inability  of  the  trea- 
sury to  parehase  the  Campanian  lan&,  which  by 
Carsar's  act  were  to  be  dirided  to  the  people,  the 
act  itself  should  be  reconsider^,  and  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  that  deliberation:  the  motion  was 
received  with  a  universal  joy,  and  a  kind  of  tumul- 
tuary acclamation :  the  enemies  of  the  triumvirate 
were  extremelv  pleased  with  it,  in  hopes  that  it 
would  make  a  breach  between  Cicero  and  Pompey ; 
but  it  served  only  for  a  proof,  of  what  Cicero  him- 
self observes,  that  it  is  very  hsjrd  for  a  man  to  depart 
from  his  old  sentiments  in  politics  when  they  are 
right  and  just'. 

Pompey,  whose  nature  was  singulariy  reserved, 
expressed  no  uneasiness  upon  it,  nor  took  any  notice 
of  it  to  Cicero,  though  they  met  and  supped  to- 
gether familiariy  as  they  UMd  to  do :  but  he  set 
forward  soon  after  towarda  Africa,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide corn;  and  intending  to  odl  at  Sardinia, 
proposed  to  embark  at  Pisa  or  Leghorn,  that  he 
might  have  an  interview  with  Cesar,  who  was  now 
at  Luca,  the  utmost  limit  of  his  Gallic  government. 
He  found  Cesar  exceedingly  out  of  humour  with 
Cicero ;  for  Crassus  had  already  been  with  him  at 
Ravenna,  and  greatly  incensed  him  by  his  account 
of  Cicero*s  late  motion ;  which  he  complained  of 

«  Vatlninm,  a  quo  palam  oppugnabator,  arbitnUu 
noetro  oonoldtmua,  diia  haninttniaque  plandeotibua.— 
Quid  quonia  ?  Homo  petulana,  et  audaz  Vatiniua  vald^ 
pertorbatua,  debiUtatuaque  diaoeadt— Ad  Quint.  IL  4. 

Ego  aedante  Pompeio,  cum  ut  laudaret  P.  Sextinm  in* 
troiiant  in  urbem,  dixiaaetque  teatia  Vatiniue,  me  fortuna 
et  felieitate  C.  Caaaris  oommotum.  illi  unicum  eaae  oa»- 
piaae ;  dixi,  me  earn  Bibuli  fortunam,  quam  ille  afflictam 
putaret,  omnium  triumphia  riotoriiaque  anteferre.— Tota 
vero  interrogatio  mea  nibil  liabuit,  niat  repreliaialoncm 
illiua  tribunatua :  in  quo  omnia  dicta  aunt  libertate,  aai- 
moque  maximo.^ — ^Ep.  Fam.  1.  9. 

<  Pompeio  peounia  decreta  in  rem  fhunentariam  ad 
H.  8.  coco,  aed  eodem  die  vehementer  actum  do  agro 
Campano,  olamore  aeoatua  prope  conoionall.  Acriorem 
canaam  inopia  pecuniiB  faciebat,  ei  annonaft  carltaa— Ad 
Quint.  ii.& 

Nonis  April,  mibi  eat  aenatua  aaaenauak  ut  de  agro 
Campano,  idibua  Maiia«  ftvquenti  aenatu  rehnttar. 
Num  potui  magia  in  aroem  illiua  oanaw  invadero.~Ep. 
Fam.L9. 
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■»  heavily,  that  Fbnipey  promiiea  to  nie  all  his 
authority  to  indaee  Ciooro  to  drop  the  ponuit  of 
U ;  and  for  that  parpose  tent  away  an  ezpreat  to 
Rome  to  entreat  iiim  not  to  proceed  any  farther  in 
it  till  hii  return;  and  when  he  came  afterwards  to 
Sardinia,  where  hit  lieutenant  Q.  Cicero  then  re- 
sided, he  entered  immediately  into  an  expostulation 
with  him  about  it,  '*  reoountin((  all  his  services  to 
his  brother,  and  that  ererythinK  which  he  had  done 
for  him  was  done  with  Ciesar  s  consent ;  and  re- 
minding him  of  a  former  conversation  between 
themselves  concerning  Cissar's  acts,  and  what 
Quintos  himself  had  undertaken  for  his  brother  on 
that  head ;  and  as  he  then  made  himself  answerable 
for  him,  so  he  was  now  obliged  to  call  him  to  the 
pcnrformance  of  those  engagesBents :  in  short,  he 
begged  of  him  to  press  his  brother  to  support  and 
defend  C«sar's  interests  and  dignity,  or  if  he  could 
not  persuade  him  to  that,  to  engage  him  at  least 
not  to  act  against  them'." 

This  remonstrance  from  Pompey,  enforced  by 
his  brother  Quintns,  staggered  Cicero's  resolution, 
and  made  him  enter  into  a  fresh  deliberation  with 
himself  about  the  measures  of  his  conduct ;  where, 
after  casting  up  the  sum  of  all  his  thoughts,  and 
weighing  every  circumstance  which  concernied  either 
his  own  or  the  public  interest,  he  determioed  at 
last  to  drop  the  affair  rather  than  expose  himself 
again,  in  his  present  situation,  to  the  animosity  of 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  for  which  he  makes  the  foU 
lowing  apology  to  his  friend  Lentnlus  : — "  that 
those  who  professed  the  same  principles  and  were 
embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  him,  were  perpe- 
tually envying  and  thwarting  him,  and  more  dis- 
gusted by  the  splendour  of  his  life  than  pleased 
with  anytiiing  which  he  did  for  the  public  service  ; 
that  thor  only  pleasure,  and  what  they  could  not 
even  dissemble  while  he  was  acting  with  them,  was 
to  see  him  disoblige  Pompey  and  make  Cstar  hit 
enemy,  when  they  at  the  tame  time  were  continually 
caressing  Clodius  before  his  face,  on  purpose  to 
mortify  him  :  that  if  the  government  indeed  had 
fidlen  into  wicked  and  desperate  hands,  neither 
hopes  nor  fears  nor  gratitude  itself  could  have 
prevailed  with  him  to  join  with  them ;  but  when 
Pompey  held  the  chief  sway,  who  had  acquired  it 
by  the  most  illustrioos  merit,  whose  dignity  be  had 
always  favoured  from  his  first  setting  out  in  the 
world,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  the  greatest 
obligations,  and  who  at  that  very  time  made  his 
enemy  the  common  enemy  of  them  both,  he  |^ 
no  reason  to  apprehend  the  charge  of  inconstancy 
if  on  some  occasions  he  voted  and  acted  a  little 
differently  from  what  he  used  to  do,  in  complaisance 

7  Hoo  6.  C.  in  atotentlam  meam  facto*  Pompeius,  cum 
mtbi  nihil  ostendinet  ae  e«60  offensum,  in  Sardiniam  et  in 
Africam  profectus  est,  ooque  itinera  Locam  ad  Caaarem 
vmit.  Ibi  multa  de  mea  sententia  queetus  est  Cesar, 
quippe  qui  etiam  Raveonw  Crawum  ante  vidisaet,  ab 
eoque  in  me  esset  inoensus.  Sane  moleste  Pompeium  id 
feire  oonstabat :  qaod  ^o.  oum  aadlasem  ex  aliis.  maxime 
ex  fratre  meo  oognovi ;  quern  eum  in  Sardinia  paucis  p<wt 
diebus,  quam  Lnoa  diseesserat,  oonvenisset.  Te,  inquit, 
ipsum  onpio :  nihil  opportunius  potuit  aocidere :  nUi  cum 
Marco  fratre  dlligenter  egeris,  dependendum  tibi  est.  quod 
inlhi  pro  Ulo  spopondistt :  quid  multa  ?  duestus  Mt  gra- 
viter :  sua  merita  comroemoraTit :  quid  egisset  SKpissime 
de  actifl  Cas jaris  cum  meo  fratre,  quidque  sibi  is  de  me 
recepiaset,  in  memoriam  redegit :  aequc  que  de  mea  salute 
egiaaet,  voluntate  Cvaaria  e^lsae,  ipsum  meum  fratrem 
teatatua  eat— Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. 


to  inch  a  friend:  that  hit  onion  with  Poi 
necessarily  iodnded  Cesir,  with  whom  bot 
and  his  brother  hadafriendahip  alao  «f  hmg  a 
ing,  which  they  were  invited  to  renew  fa 
manner  of  civilities  and  good  offices  fnedy  o 
on  Cnsar's  part :  that,  after  Csssar's  great  ea 
and  victories,  the  republic  itself  seemed  to  i 
pose  and  forbid  him  to  tpmrrel  with  sndi 
that  when  he  stood  in  need  of  their  assistanc 
brother  had  engaged  his  word  for  him  to  Poi 
and  Pompey  to  Casar,  and  he  though  hi 
obliged  to  make  good  those  engagementi'." 

This  was  the  general  state  of  his  politio 
haviour:  he  had  a  mudi  larger  view  sad 
comprehensive  knowledge  bolh  of  men  snd  i 
than  the  other  chiefs  of  the  ariatooracy,  Bil 
Maroellinus,  Cato,  Favonios,  &c.,  whose  sti 
had  ruined  their  cause,  and  brought  thW 
their  present  subrjection,  by  alienating  Pompe 
the  equestrian  order  from  the  aenale.  The| 
sidered  Cicero's  management  of  the  trinmrir 
a  mean  submission  to  illegal  power,  which 
were  always  opposing  and  irriUting,  thoa^ 
so  unseasonably ;  whereas  Cicero  tboqght  it 
to  give  over  fighting  when  the  forces  were  s 
equal,  and  t^t  the  more  patiently  they  so 
the  dominion  of  their  new  masters  Uie 
temperately  they  would  use  it*;  being  perw 
that  Pompey  at  least,  who  was  the  head  of 
had  no  designs  sgainst  the  public  liberty,  unh 
were  provoked  and  driven  to  it  by  the  pet 
opposition  of  his  enemies^.  These  wen 
grounds  of  that  complaisance  which  be 
generally  paid  to  him,  for  the  sake  both  of  bil 
and  the  public  quiet;  in  consequence  of  « 
when  the  appointed  day  came  for  eonsiderio 
case  of  the  Campanian  lands,  the  debate  dn 
of  course,  when  it  was  understood  that  Cicen 
mover  of  it,  was  abaent  and  had  changed  his  n 
though  it  was  not,  as  he  intimates,  without 
struma  in  his  own  breast  that  he  subnittt 
this  step,  which  was  likely  to  draw  upon  bii 
imputation  of  levity'. 

s  Qui  cum  ilia  tentirent  in  repnbllea  qu*  «P>  ^ 
•emperaue  actiaiaaeiit :  me  tamen  n<m  aattrfnenP" 


Caaaremque  inimloiasimum  mihi  fdtoram*  gaodl 
aiebant :  boo  mihi  dolendnm,  eod  iUud  multo  map*, 
inimioum  meum.— 6io  ampIexabantux^-4Sic  me  pra 
oaculabuitur— Ego  si  ab  improbis  et  perditia  ciribai! 
publicam  tenerl  videbam — Non  modo  praemlls-^ 
perioulie  qnidem  ollia  compulaus— Ad  eorum  cauwi 
a4Jungerem,  ne  ai  aumma  quidem  eorum  in  me  Q 
conatarent  Cum  autem  In  republica  Cn.  Pompeius 
ceipM  naanl  nMHimqiMi  inimicum  unum  in  oiyitate  bi 
inimioum,  non  putevi  famam  inconstantic  mibi  pvt 
oendam,  ai  qoibuadam  in  aeatmtiiB  pwiUum  JW  U 
taaaem,  maaroqne  voluntatem  ad  aonuni  viri,  de  n 
optime  meriti  dignitatem  aggregaaaem,  &o.  Grvri 
autem  me  in  hao  meote  impulit,  et  ForapeU  fidast  < 
de  me  Casari  dedenU,  et  tratris  mei,  qoara  Pomp) 
Ep.  Fam.  1. 9. 

•  Neque,  ut  ego  arbitror,  enaient,  Bl43ampsrMcM 
poasent,  pugnara  desiaterent.— 

Commutata  tota  ratio  eat  aenatua,  jadldoroBii  ^ ' 
publicae.  Otium  nobia  exoptuidum  eat:  qood  ^ 
potinntur  rarom,  praBatituri  videntor,  si  qnidaaa  hoc 
patientiua  eorum  potentlam  ferre  potnerint.  Oip^ 
quidem  illam  oonsularem  fortis  et  constantis  «»^ 
nihii  eat,  quod  oogitamoa.  AmiaaaaateulpaeorvBi*' 
aenatu  et  ordinem  o(mJnBetiaatmnm«  et  homiMB>^ 
mum  abalienarunt— Ibid.  Ik 

»»  Ep.  Fam.  i.  ft  . 

<  Quod  idibua  et  poatridte  fastat  iikbkmm,4» »^ * 
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Hii  dnnhter  Toltta,  biTliig  now  Inred  a  widow 
ikMCafeir»  was  BariBd  to  •  tecond  hnsbtiid, 
Pate  CmiiptB,  and  tkt  wedding  feast  held  at 
Gbeft'k  koQtt  OB  the  aizth  of  April  We  And  ▼erf 
feds  lad  of  the  charaeter  or  eondition  of  this 
OnapM;  birt  hf  Cioero'i  cam  in  making  the 
arteh,  tfce  fortune  which  he  pakU  and  the  con- 
pfthdoo  of  hii  IHcnds  upon  it,  he  appears  to 
bm  btea  a  nobiemen  of  principal  rank  and 
^^*.  Attiens  also,  who  was  about  a  year 
wmpr  thn  Cicero,  was  married  this  spring  to 
fffia,  ind  tarited  him  to  Ae  wedding^.  As  to  his 
famtia  lidrs,  his  diief  care  at  present  was  about 
NWifiag  three  of  his  houses  which  were  de- 
■dbMii  bis  exile,  and  repairing  the  rest,  with 
ttH  alls  sf  bis  brother,  oat  of  which  they  were 
Miaifti  the  last  attack  of  Oodius  :  by  the  hints 
ilU  hs  ^res  of  them,  diey  all  seem  to  hsTe  been 
HiysigitfeeBt,  and  built  under  the  direction  of 
Avkotarehiteots.  Ctodius  nve  no  fkrther  inter- 
na to  them,  being  forced  to  quit  the  pursuit 
tfGcvsfa  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  a  more 
^■HW  enemy,  Mllo.  Cicero,  however,  was 
Mvitboat  a  share  of  uneasiness  within  his  own 
^iki  Ut  brother^s  wife  and  his  own  neither 
ifNd  ueO  with  each  other  nor  their  own  husbands, 
tefii'i  was  displeased  at  her  husband's  staying 
*%  abroad,  and  Cicero's  not  disposed  to  make 
:  ^  tke  happier  for  staying  at  home.  His  nephew 
^tfoaag  QnintaB,  a  perrerse  youth,  spoiled  by 
■  tirtWs  iodttlgenee,  added  somewhat  to  his 
^Mfait;  for  he  was  now  charged  with  the  care  of 
IhfdneitioB  In  the  Ihtfaer'a  absence,  and  had  him 
^bt  lader  Us  own  eye  by  Tyrannio,  a  Greek 
*Mr,  ubo,  with  aereral  other  learned  men  of 
tKcoiatrf,  was  entertained  in  his  house'. 

CifPtidemy's  affair  was  no  more  talked  of; 
^*^  bid  other  busfaiesa  upon  his  hands,  and 
«k  «  rrfM  by  the  tribune  Cato  and  the  consul 
Ji^ediBBs,  that  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  it 
IJvhaMdf,  and  wished  to  serre  Lentulus  in  it 
iw  Nails  had  passed  a  Tote  against  restoring  him 
Oiflt  bat  ose  of  the  tribunes  inhibited  them  from 
P'^'iag  to  a  decree,  and  a  former  decree  was 
l^iiy  adaistiBg  in  fonroor  of  Lentulus.  Cicero, 
Jl^t,  after  a  consultation  with  Pompey,  sent 
>■  tkir  jobt  and  last  advice :  "  that  by  his  com- 
*>*  rf  a  province  so  near  to  Egypt,  as  he  was 
gettrtjadge  of  wl»t  he  was  able  to  do,  so  if  he 
"id  kjawdf  master  of  the  thing  and  was  assured 

|M*  setm  bi,  Doo  Mt  actum.    In  hac  oaoaa  mflU  aqua 
'  Ik  BartnTalUa— spcro  SOS  cum  Craaiipede  oonfedaie. 

<M«aifltfBlaet4BCrMalpadegratolari»  Dpeiogue 
««f«ofeaHc«^)aBOllnMaB  boMs  vdaptati  fore^Eplst 
fta.17. 

^f^timm  Cnmtpm  pnwiptt^Ad  Att  Iv.  A. 

*I^I4.haesor^Miantolooam.  EodfoqmdPDmpo- 
■S'la  ia  ^  Doptiaft  cnm  oanatunu.— Ad  Qnlnt.  iL  3. 

;  I^oni  aufttiiaa  noatrom  cdUeator  atraiue.  Clbfd. 
^.  LdBciUiim  redcmptorem  eobortatus  sum.  FMem 
*^^^«^sei«n»noWsplafeer».    Domoa  erit  egregia. 

**•••  *ias,  pMT  epthaos,  wudttor  egregto.  Hoc 
^— jh  ■anaaiiBlo,  food  TyvaDnio  dooet  apod  me. 

>^VBL  Id.  Apt;  iitiiiaMlli  GraMipedi  prWboi.  Huic 
*'*'^  yr  «ptimiia,  QatoCaa  tuva,  quod  perlevlter 
"J""*«  fecrat,  dofoit.— M idtam  is  meonm  msrmuimn 
*K«a  ct  pvhaaiasum  de  dfaoordlia  moUcram  nottra- 
I  allMn  da  ta  quetu  aet^lMd.  6. 


of  success,  he  might  leave  the  Idng  at  Ptolemms> 
or  some  other  neighbouring  dty,  and  proceed 
without  him  to  Alezandria,  where,  if  by  the 
influence  of  his  fleet  and  troc^  he  oould  appease 
the  public  dissentions,  and  persuade  the  inhabitants 
to  receive  their  king  peaceahly,  he  might  then  carry 
him  home,  and  so  restore  lum  aoeording  to  the 
firrt  decree ;  yet  without  a  multitude,  as  our  re- 
ligious men  (says  he)  tell  us,  the  sibyl  has  enjoined; 
that  it  was  the  opinion^  however,  of  them  both, 
that  people  would  judge  of  the  foct  by  the  event. 
If  he  was  certain,  tiieiefore,  of  carrying  his  point, 
he  should  not  defer  it;  if  doubtfbl,  should  not 
undertake  it :  for  as  the  world  would  applaud  him 
if  he  effected  it  with  ease,  so  a  miscarriage  might 
be  fatal  on  account  of  the  late  vote  of  the  senate, 
and  the  scruple  about  religion'."  Bat  Lentulus, 
wisely  judging  the  affair  too  hasardous  for  one  of 
his  dignity  and  fortunes,  left  it  to  a  man  of  more 
desperate  character,  Gabinius,  who  ruined  himself 
soon  after  by  embarking  in  it. 

The  tribune  Cato,  who  waa  perpetually  inveighing 
against  keeping  Radiators,  like  so  many  standing 
armies  to  the  terror  of  the  dtisens,  had  lately 
bought  a  band  of  them,  but  finding  himself  unable 
to  maintain  them  was  contriving  to  part  with  them 
again  without  noise  or  scandal.  Milo  got  notice 
of  it,  and  privately  employed  a  person,  not  one  of 
his  own  friends,  to  buy  them  f  and  when  they  were 
purehased,  Radlius,  another  tribune,  taking  the 
matter  upon  himself,  and  pretending  that  they 
were  bought  for  him,  published  a  prochunation 
that  Cato's  fomily  of  gladiatore  was  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  wliich  gave  no  small  diversion  to  the 
city^ 

Milo's  trial  being  put  off  to  the  fifth  of  May, 
Cicero  took  the  be^t  of  a  short  vacation  to  make 
an  excursion  into  the  country  and  visit  his  estates 
and  Tillas  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  He  spent 
five  days  at  Arpinum,  whence  he  proceeded  to  his 
other  houses  at  Pompeii  and  Cum« ;  and  stopped 
a  while,  on  his  return,  at  Antium,  where  he  had 
lately  rebuilt  his  house,  and  was  now  disposing  and 
ordering  his  library  by  the  direction  of  Tyrannio, 
the  remains  of  which,  he  says,  were  more  consider- 
able than  he  expected  from  the  late  ruhi.  Atticus 
lent  him  two  of  his  librarians  to  assist  his  own  in 
taking  catalogues,  and  placing  the  bo<^  in  order; 
which  he  calls  the  infusion  of  a  soul  into  the  body 

f  Te  penpioere  pone,  qui  CiUolam  Cyprumqua  t^naaa, 
quid  eflSoere  et  quid  consequi  poeais,  et.  ti  rea  facultatem 
babltura  Tldeatur,  at  Alexandriam  atque  ^gyptnm  tenere 
poflsla,  erne  et  ttue  et  noetrl  Imperii  dignitatis,  Ptolemalde, 
aut  altqno  proplnquo  looo  rege  oollooato,  te  cum  olane, 
i^ue  ezeroitu  proflolaci  Alexandriam :  ut  cum  eam  pace, 
pneridiisque  firmaris,  Ptolemcus  rodeat  in  regnum :  ita 
fore,  ut  per  te  reetttuatur,  quemadmodum  senatus  Initio 
oenrait;  et  sine  multitudlne  redncatur,  quemadmodum 
homines  religioel  sibyllc  plaoere  dixerunt  Sed  hcc  aen- 
tentla  aic  et  ilU  et  nobis  protMtbatur,  ut  ex  eventu  homines 
de  too  conaiHo  exiatimaturoa  videremna— Noa  quidem  hoc 
aantimua;  si  exploratum  tibi  ait,  poaae  te  regnl  Illiua 
potiri ;  mm  eaae  cunctandum :  d  dnbium,  non  eaae  oonan- 
dum,  dec— Ep.  Pam.  L  7. 

fc  nie  Tindex  gladiatormn  etbeatlarlomm  emerat— bea- 
tiarlo»— Hoa  alere  non  poterat.  Itaque  rix  tenebat.  Sensit 
mio,  dedit  onidam  non  famlHari  n^otium,  qui  aine  auspi- 
oione  emeret  eam  famillam  a  Catone:  que  aimulatque 
abduota  eat,  RacOius  rem  patefecit,  eoeque  homines  aibi 
emptoa  eaae  dixit— «t  tabnlam  proacrlpeit,  ae  famlliam 
Catoniaxuon  Tendltoram.  In  eam  tabulam  majnil  risos 
conaeqoebantur.^Ad  Quint  iL  8. 
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of  hit  home'.  During  this  tour,  hit  old  eaemj 
Gabimni,  the  procoDsol  of  Syria,  harinf  gained 
tome  advantage  in  Judea  agatnat  Aristohuhia,  who 
had  been  dethroned  bj  Pompey,  and  on  that  ao- 
oonut  was  rairing  troublea  in  the  eonntry,  sent 
pablic  letters  to  Uie  aenate  to  give  an  aoooont  of 
hifl  Tictory,  and  to  beg  the  decree  of  a  thankigiTing 
for  it  His  friends  took  the  opportunity  of  moving 
the  affidr  in  Cicero's  absence,  from  whoee  anthority 
they  apprehended  some  obstniction ;  hot  the  senate, 
in  a  full  house,  slighted  his  letters  and  rejected  his 
suit:  an  affront  which  had  never  been  offered 
before  to  any  proconsoL  Cicero  was  infinitely  de- 
lighted with  it,  calls  the  resolution  divine,  and  was 
donbly  pleaaed  for  its  being  the  free  and  gennine 
jadgment  of  the  senate,  without  any  struggle  or 
influence  on  his  part ;  and  reproaching  Gabinius 
with  it  afterwards,  says  that  by  this  act  the  senate 
had  declared  that  they  could  not  believe  that  he, 
whom  they  had  always  known  to  be  a  traitor  at 
home,  could  ever  do  anything  abroad  that  was  use- 
ful to  the  republic  ^ 

Many  prodigies  were  reported  to  have  happened 
about  this  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome: 
horrible  noises  under  ground,  with  clashing  of 
arms ;  and  on  the  Alban  hilla  little  shrine  of  Juno, 
which  stood  on  a  table  &cing  the  east,  turned  sod- 
denly  of  itself  towards  the  north.  These  terrors 
alarmed  the  dty,  and  the  senate  consulted  the 
haruspices,  who  were  the  public  diviners  or  prophets 
of  the  state,  skilled  in  all  the  Tuscan  discipline  of 
interpreting  portentous  events,  who  gave  the  fol- 
lowing answer  in  writing, — that  suppluattions  must 
be  made  to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Neptune,  and  the 
other  gods ;  that  the  solemn  shows  and  plays  had 
been  negligently  exhibited  and  polluted ;  sacred 
and  religious  places  made  profane;  ambassadors 
killed,  contrary  to  right  and  law ;  fiuth  and  oaths 
disregarded;  ancient  and  hidden  sacrifices  care- 
lessly performed  and  proCuied ;— that  the  gods 
gave  this  warning,  lest,  by  the  discord  and  dissen- 
tion  of  the  better  sort,  dangers  and  destruction 
should  fall  upon  the  senate  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
city,  by  which  means  the  provinces  would  fall 
under  Uie  power  of  a  single  person,  thmr  armies 
be  beaten,  great  loss  ensue,  and  honours  be  helped 
on  the  unworthy  and  disgraced'. 

One  may  observe  from  this  answer,  that  the 
diviners  were  under  the  direction  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  apply  the  influence  of  religion  to 
the  cure  of  their  dvil  disorders :  each  party  inter- 

>  Offimdes  deslgnationem  Tyrannkmis  mirifioara  in 
Ubromm  meorum  bibliotheca;  quonmi  reliquic  molto 
meliores  sont,  quam  pataram.  Etiam  vellem  mihi  mittaa 
de  toifl  Ubrariolit  dnos  allqaos,  quibot  Tyraanlo  utator 
glatlnatoribus.  et  ad  oatera  adminlitrla.— Ad  Att.  iv.  4. 

Postaa  vero  quam  Tyramiio  mlhi  libros  difposoit,  mens 
addita  videtur  mels  cdibus :  qua  quidem  in  re^  mirifioa 
open  DionytU  eft  Menophili  tui  fait^-Ibid.  8. 

^  Id.Maii8wnatiisfrequensdiTiiiiufuitin8uppUoatl<me 
Oabinio  deneganda.  Ac^unU  ProciUut  hoc  nemini  aooi- 
disw.  Foria  ralde  plauditur.  Mihi  com  sua  qxmte 
Juouodum,  com  Jucundius,  quod  me  abeente,  eet  enlm 
flXucpivks  judidam,  sine  oppugnatlooe,  dne  gratia  noetra. 
— Ad  Quint.  IL  8;  It.  5. 

Hoc  Btatuit  iieimtui.  com  freqnens  ippUcatinnem  Qabl- 
^io  denegsTit.— A  proditore,  atque  eo,  quern  pr«ent«m 
boetcm  reipublio«  cognoeMt,  bene  rompubUoam  geri  nan 
potuisM— Oe  Pror.  CunsuL  6. 

I  Vid.  Argum.  Manutii  In  Orat  d«  Harusp. 
Die,  L  xxziz.  p.  lUO. 


prefced  it  acoordtag  to  their  Ofwn  views.  G 
took  a  handle  from  it  of  venting  his  spleen  { 
against  Cicero ;  and  calling  the  people  togett 
that  purpose,  attempted  to  persuade  them  ^ 
divine  admonition  was  designed  particularly  | 
him  ;  and  that  the  article  of  tlia  sacred  m 
gious  places  referred  to  the  case  of  hishouse,i 
after  a  solemn  consecration  to  religioa,  wi 
dered  again  profiine ;  charging  all  the  dispt 
of  the  gods  to  Cicero's  acoovnt,  who  affeeb 
thing  less  than  a  tyranny,  and  the  oppresi 
their  liberties  ". 

Cicero  made  a  reply  to  Clodins  Ihe  next 
the  senate,  where,  after  a  short  and  general 
tive  upon  his  profligate  life,  **  he  leaves  hi 
says,  a  devoted  victim  to  Milo,  who  seemed 
given  to  them  by  heaven  for  the  extinction  o 
a  plague,  as  Soipio  was  for  the  destmctioa  f 
thage.  He  declares  the  prodigy  to  be  <me 
most  extraordinary  which  had  ever  been  r^ 
to  the  senate ;  but  laoghs  at  the  absurdity 
plying  any  part  of  it  to  himi,  since  his  ho\ 
he  proves  at  large,  was  more  solemnly  c 
from  any  service  or  relation  to  rdigioo  tbi 
other  house  in  Rome,  by  the  judgment  < 
priests,  the  senate,  and  all  the  orders  of  tbe  e 
Then  running  through  the  several  artides 
answer,  he  shows  them  "  aU  to  tsUy  so  c 
with  the  notorious  acts  snd  impieties  of  Ck 
life,  that  they  could  not  poasibly  be  applied  u 
thing  else.  That  as  to  the  sports,  said  to  b 
ligently  performed  and  polluted,  it  clearly  6n 
the  pollution  of  the  Megalensian  play,  the 
venoable  and  religions  <J  all  other  ahovf , 
Clodius  himself,  as  sedile,  exhibited  in  hom 
the  Mother  of  the  gods ;  where,  when  the  i 
trates  and  dtisens  were  seated  to  partake  < 
diversions,  and  the  usual  proclamation  wai  i 
to  command  all  slaves  to  retire,  a  vast  be 
them,  gathered  firom  all  parts  of  the  dty  I 
order  of  Clodhis,  forced  their  way  upon  the 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  assembly ;  where 
mischief  and  bloodshed  would  have  ensued, 
consul  Blarcellinus,  by  his  firmness  and  pn 
of  mind,  had  not  quieted  the  tumult  A 
another  renresentation  of  the  same  plays,  the  i 
encouraged  again  by  Clodius,  were  so  sadi 
and  successftd  in  a  second  irruption,  thit 
drove  the  whole  company  out  of  the  theatn 
possessed  it  entirely  to  themselves^'.  That 
the  profanation  of  sacred  and  ndigions  plt< 
could  not  be  interpreted  of  anything  so  aptly 
what  Clodius  and  his  friends  had  done ;  fot 
in  the  house  of  Q.  Seius,  which  he  had  b 
after  murdering  the  owner,  there  was  a  chapi 
altars,  which  he  had  lately  demolished.  Tk 
Piso  had  destroyed  a  celebreted  chapd  of  I 
where  all  that  neighbourhood,  and  some  ef 
the  senate,  used  annually  to  perform  their  f 
sacrifices.  That  Serranus  also  had  thrown  ( 
burnt,  and  profaned  several  consecrated  eh 
and  raised  other  buildings  upon  them'.  Tl 
to  ambassadors  killed  contrary  to  law  and 
though  it  was  commonly  interpreted  of  those 
Alexudria,  yet  other  ambassadora  hnd  bsen 
dered,  whose  death  was  no  less  offensive  tt 
gods :  as  Theodosius,  killed  with  the  priritj 
permission  of  Clodius  ;  and  Plator,  by  theorj 
"^  Dio^l.  xxxixT  p.  lUO  ■"DeHannp.  Bespon 
•  Ibid.  10, 11,  IS.  13.  9  Ibid.  14, 1«. 
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gmK  As  to  tbe  nidation  of  fiutkaadoftths.  that 
it  nkiM  0vMcBtly  to  tboM  jadget  who  had  ab- 
•oM  CMiaiy  ai  bong  one  of  the  moft  memora- 
kk  mi  iifnuit  peijariea  which  Rome  had  ever 
Imvi:  ^t  die  anavrer  itMlf  anggeated  tfaia 
itfeipfetatioii,  when  it  aobjoined,  that  ancient  and 
Molt  acrifiaei  wen  polktted ;  which  coald  reler 
li  uMag  to  property  as  to  the  riles  of  the  Bona 
Bn,  «ydi  were  the  moat  andent  and  the  most 
•eerit  of  say  in  the  dtj  ;  celebrated  with  tncre- 
Ak  matef  to  that  goddcaa,  whose  name  it  was 
Bit  hvfiil  for  ssen  to  know,  and  with  ceremonies 
■bek  BO  man  erer  pried  into  but  CkMli1l8^  Then, 
«  to  the  warning  given  by  the  gods,  of  dangers 
Uy  to  easne  firom  tiie  diaaentions  of  the  prind- 
fdcitisBns;  that  there  was  no  aaan  so  particolariy 
Mivt  in  promoting  thoae  dissentions  as  Clodins, 
ako  was  perpetaally  inflaming  one  side  or  tlie 
tlher^-aow  ponouig  popular,  now  aristocratical 
MMsias;  at  one  time  a  fovonrite  of  the  trinmfi- 
ak;  at  anodicr  of  the  senate ;  whoae  credit  was 
llMysBpportai  by  their  (fmarreb  and  animosities.*' 
iB»«iks(ts  them,  therefore,  in  thecondosion,  *'  to 
llmsre  of  fidlmg  into  those  miseries  of  whidi  the 
\ph  »  evident^  forewarned  them ;  and  to  take 
;«•  opeoiiUy  that  the  form  of  the  republic  was 
\m  ikerai,  since  all  dvil  contests  between  great 
1^  powsrfal  dtiaena  most  necessarily  end  dther 
ktasiremldeafaiiction,  or  a  tyranny  of  the  con- 
that  the  state  waa  now  in  so  tottering  a 
1,  that  nothing  oonkl  preaerre  it  bnt  their 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  its  being  better 
ikh  Osdins  remained  mponished ;  and  bnt  one 
hfvt  left  ef  being  worse,  by  bdng  wholly  mined 
'  BBskved:  for  the  prerention  of  which  the 
fk  kd  given  them  this  remarkable  admonition ; 
m  ttey  wore  not  to  bdieve,  what  waa  sometimes 
wintsd  oo  the  stage,  that  any  god  ever  de- 
B  heaven  to  converse  fiuniliariy  with 
Mb,  bat  that  theae  extraordinary  sounds  and  agi- 
Mbbs  of  the  world,  the  air,  the  elements,  were 
isMly  voice  and  speech  which  heaven  made  use 
43  ihi  then  admoniahed  them  of  their  danger, 
aipoiBtsd  ant  the  remedy;  and  that  the  gods,  by 
tentiBf  so  fredy  the  way  of  their  safety,  had 
Ana  kmr  easy  it  wonld  be  to  pacify  them  by 
flufjiait  ^Bly  their  own  animosities  and  disoords 


Ate  the  middle  of  the  summery  and  before  the 
Ihecf  ckooBBg  new  oonrals,  which  was  commonly 
ilAagat,  the  aenate  began  to  deliberate  on  the 
jfcnoceswfaiAwerBtobe  sssignrd  to  them  at  the 
tion  of  ^ir  office.  The  consular  provinces, 
lAiek  the  debate  sin|^  tamed,  were  the  two 
i^ukkk  Cssaar  now  kdd,  Macedonia  which 
nty  sad  Syria  which  Gdiinius,  possessed.  All 
*^  ipolre  before  Cieero,  excepting  Servilius,  were 
ir  tiidsg  one  or  both  die  Gads  from  Cssar, 
^ikk  ass  what  tiie  senate  gmerally  desired ;  bnt 
*4«  it  esme  to  CScero's  torn,  he  gladly  laid  hold 
^  tb  spBsrion  to  revenge  himself  on  Piso  and 
and  excarfeed  all  his  authority  to  get  them 
wMi  sooM  marks  of  disgrace,  and  their 
tuts  aasigned  to  the  succeeding  consds : 
m  ht  Cttsar,  hia  opinion  was,  that  his  eom- 
*"d  fhoald  be  continued  to  him  till  he  had 
■iM  the  war  whidi  he  was  carrying  on  with 
and  settled  the  conquered  countries. 


tUBvap. 


Iflw 
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This  gave  no  smsll  offimce ;  and  the  consul  Phi- 
lippns  codd  not  forbear  interrupting  and  remind- 
ing him,  that  he  had  more  reason  to  be  angry  with 
Casar  than  with  Oabidns  himsdf,  dnce  Caesar  was 
the  author  and  raiser  of  all  that  storm  whidi  had 
oppressed  him.  But  Cicero  replied,  that,  in  this 
vote,  he  was  not  pursuing  his  private  reseotment, 
but  the  public  good,  which  had  reconciled  him  to 
C«sar }  and  that  he  could  not  be  an  enemy  to  one 
who  waa  deserving  so  well  of  his  country  ;  that  a 
year  or  two  more  would  complete  his  conquests, 
and  reduce  all  Gad  to  a  state  of  peacefd  subjec- 
tk>n :  that  the  cause  was  widely  dlflSerent  between 
CsBsar  and  the  other  two ;  that  Cnsar's  admims- 
tration  was  benefidd,  prosperous,  glorious  to  the 
republic;  theirs  scandalous,  ignominious,  hurtfol 
to  thdr  subjects,  and  contemptible  to  thdr  ene- 
miea.  In  short,  he  managed  the  debate  so,  that 
the  senate  came  fdly  into  his  sentiments,  and  de* 
creed  the  revocation  of  Piso  and  Gabinius*. 

He  was  now  likewise  engaged  in  pleading  two 
considerable  causes  at  the  bar ;  the  one  in  defence 
of  Comdius  Balbus,  the  other  of  M.  Caelius.  Bd- 
bus  was  a  native  of  Gades,  in  Spun,  of  a  splendid 
family  in  that  dty,  who,  for  his  fidelity  and  ser- 
vices  to  the  Roman  generals  iu  that  province,  and 
especially  in  the  Sertorian  war,  had  the  freedom  of 
Rome  conferred  upon  him  by  Pompey,  in  virtue  of 
a  law  which  authorised  him  to  grant  it  to  as  many 
as  he  thought  proper.  But  Pompey's  act  was  now 
called  in  question  as  originally  null  and  invalid,  on 
a  pretence  that  the  dty  of  Gades  was  not  within 
the  terms  of  that  alliance  and  rdation  to  Rome 
which  rendered  its  dtixens  capable  of  that  pri- 
vilege. Pompey  and  Crassus  were  his  advocates, 
and,  at  thdr  desire,  Cicero  dso,  who  had  the  third 
place  or  post  of  honour  assigned  to  him,  to  give 
the  finishing  hand  to  the  cause*.  The  prosecution 
was  projected  not  so  much  out  of  enmity  to  Bdbus 
as  to  his  patrons,  Pompey  and  Cesar,  by  whose 
favour  he  had  acqdred  great  wedth  and  power ; 
being  at  this  time  generd  of  the  artillery  to  Caesar, 
and  the  prindpd  manager  or  steward  of  aU  bis 
afldrs.  The  judges  gave  sentence  for  him,  and 
confirmed  his  right  to  the  dty ;  from  which  foun- 
dation he  was  raised  afterwards  by  Augustus  to 
the  consulate  itself.  His  nephew  also,  young 
Bdbus,  who  was  made  firee  with  him  at  the  same 
time,  obtdned  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Garamantes ;  and,  as  Phny  tells 
us,  they  were  the  only  instances  of  foreigners  and 

■  Itaqoe  «8D  Id«n,  qui  nono  eoDMililma  tla,  qui  designatl 
•rant,  ^yriam,  Maoedoniamque  daoerao^-^lvod  al  eaaeni 
lUi  optimi  viri,  tamen  ego  mtm  aeatentia  C.  Cc«ri  non- 
dam  aaooedendam  pafarem.  Qua  de  re  dioam,  Patrea 
Ckmscripti,  quod  aentio,  atque  lllam  intorpellatioiiem 
famlliariaafanl  mel,  qua  paullo  ante  interrupta  est  oratio 
mea,  turn  perttmeacam.  Negat  me  rlr  (qitimaa  inimiclo- 
rem  debere  eaae  Oabfnio,  qnam  Cnnrl ;  onmem  enlm 
Ulam  tampaatatem,  ooi  mmatltu,  Cmmn  Impnlaore  atque 
a4Jotore  eaae  ascoitatam.  Col  al  primum  aic  reapondeam, 
me  oommonla  otilltatis  habere  ratloaem«  noa  doloria  mei.— 
Hie  me  meoa  in  rempublioam  animus  prislinua  ao  pereonia, 
com  C.  Caaare  redudt,  reooooiliat,  rastitait  In  gratlam. 
Qood  volent  denique  hratiiaea  eziatimcot,  uamini  ego 
poaaom  eaae  bene  da  repaUloa  meraifi  noa  aniiooa.~Vid. 
Orat.  I>e  Prorin.  Cona.  8,  9,  4ca 

t  Qoomihidifllciliorestbioaxtramaapcaoraiidikxnia.— 
Bed  moa  eat  gerendua,  non  modo  CorneUo*  o«^}a8  ego  rolun- 
tati  in  ft)us  pcrionlis  DuUo  nxMlo  deaaw  poasum ;  sedeCtam 
Gn.  Pompeiov^Pro  Balbu,  1, 8,  dco. 
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adoptea  cttisent  who  luui  erer  advanoed  them- 
■elTW  to  eitlier  of  those  honoora  in  Rome". 

CkHoi,  whom  he  next  defended,  was  a  jonng 
gentleman  of  eqneitrian  rank,  of  great  parta  and 
aocompliahments,  trained  mider  the  discipline  of 
Cicero  himself;  to  whose  care  he  was  committed 
by  his  lather  upon  his  first  introdoction  into  the 
fomm.  Before  he  was  of  age  to  hold  any  magis- 
tracy, he  had  distinguished  himself  by  two  public 
impeachments ;  the  one  of  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's 
coUeagne  in  the  consulship,  for  oons]nring  against 
the  state ;  the  other  of  L.  Atratinus,  for  bribery 
and  corruption.  Atratinus'  son  was  now  reveng- 
ing his  father's  quarrel,  and  accused  Ctelius  of 
public  Tioltaoe,  for  being  concerned  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Dio,  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian 
embassy,  and  of  an  attempt  to  poison  Clodia,  the 
sister  of  Clodins :  he  had  been  this  lady's  gallant, 
whose  resentment  for  her  &¥Ours,  slighted  by  him, 
was  the  real  source  of  all  his  trouble.  In  this 
speech,  Cicero  treats  the  character  and  gallantries 
of  Clodia,  her  commerce  with  CkIius,  and  the 
gaieties  and  licentiousness  of  youth,  with  such  a 
▼itracity  of  wit  and  humour,  that  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  which  he  has  left  to  us. 
Cdius,  who  was  ^iJy  a  libertine,  lived  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  in  a  house  which  he  hired  of  Clo- 
dius ;  and  among  the  other  proofs  of  his  extrava- 
gance, it  was  ol:jected,  that  a  young  man  in  no 
public  empk^ment  should  take  a  separate  house 
from  his  ntber,  at  the  yearir  rent  of  two  hundred 
and  ftttj  pounds.  To  which  Cicero  replied,  that 
Clodius,  he  perceived,  had  a  mind  to  sell  his 
house,  by  setting  the  value  of  it  so  high ;  whereas, 
in  truth,  it  was  but  a  little  paltry  dwelling,  of 
small  rent,  scarce  above  eighty  pounds  per  annum  '. 
CseliuB  was  acquitted;  and  ever  after  professed 
the  highest  regard  for  Cicero,  with  whom  be  held 
a  correspondence  of  letters,  which  will  give  us 
occasion  to  speak  more  of  him  in  the  sequel  of  the 
history. 

Cicero  seems  to  have  composed  a  little  poem 
about  this  time,  in  compliment  to  Cssar;  and 
excuses  his  not  sending  it  to  Atticns,  "because 
CsBsar  pressed  to  have  it,  and  he  had  reserved  no 
copy ;  though,  to  confess  the  truth,  (he  says,)  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  digest  the  meanness  of 
recanting  his  old  principles.  But  adieu  (says  he) 
to  all  right,  true,  honest  counsels  :  it  is  incredible 
what  perfidy  thinre  is  in  those  who  want  to  be 
leaders,  and  who  really  would  be  so,  if  there  was 
any  faith  in  them.  I  felt  what  they  were,  to  my 
cost,  when  I  was  drawn  in,  deserted,  and  betrayed 
by  them  t  I  resolved  still  to  act  on  with  them  in 
all  things,  but  found  them  the  same  as  before: 
till,  by  your  advice,  1  came  at  last  to  a  better 
mind.  You  will  tdl  me,  that  you  advised  me 
indeed  to  act,  but  not  to  write ;  'tis  true ;  but  I 
was  willing  to  put  myself  under  a  necessity  of 

«  Fait  et  Balbos  Ck>rDeliti8  major  oonsal— Primtu  exter- 
norum,  atque  etiam  in  ooeano  genitoium  luus  illo  honore. 
— PUn.  Hirt.  Nat.  rii.  43. 

Ganma  caput  Garamantmn :  omnia  amis  Romanli 
superata,  et  a  Coraelio  Balbo  triumphata,  mio  omntimi 
eztcnio  omru  et  Quiritiom  Jure  donato :  qnlppe  Gadibus 
nato  civitas  Romana  cum  Balbo  mi^ore  patitio  data  est 
—Ibid.  V.  5. 

s  Samptof  aniiu  gcoflris  otdeotoa  ««t,  habitationia : 
triginta  miUibua  dlxittis  emn  habitare.  Nano  demmn 
intolllgo  P.  Clodii  Inanlam  esse  vanalem,  cnjtm  bic  in  aedi* 
onlis  habitet,  decern,  ut  opinor,  milUbas.— Pro  C«Uo,  7. 


adhering  to  my  new  alhance,  and  preelade  tb* 
sibility  of  returning  to  those  who,  matead  of  p 
me,  as  they  ought,  never  oeaae  eavyliig  me. 
since  those  who  have  no  power  will  not  lov 
my  busineaa  is  to  acquire  the  love  c€  thoa 
have :  you  will  say,  I  wish  that  you  had  d 
long  ago ;  I  know  you  wished  it ;  and  I  waa  i 
ass  for  not  minding  you'." 

In  this  year  alM,  Cieero  wrote  that  oeld 
letter  to  Lnoceitts,  in  which  he  preaaes  h 
attempt  the  history  of  his  trsnsartiona  Lu 
was  a  man  of  eminent  leanung  and  abilitie 
had  just  finished  the  history  at  the  Itali 
Marian  civil  wars;  with  intent  to  carrj  it 
through  his  own  times,  and,  in  the  general 
tion,  to  include,  aa  he  had  promiaed,  a  pari 
account  of  Cicero's  acts:  out  Cieoro,  wh 
pleased  with  his  style  and  manner  of  wi 
labours  to  engage  hhn,  in  this  letter,  to  pot 
the  design  of  his  continued  history,  and 
directly  on  that  separate  period,  **  firom  the  I 
ning  of  his  consulship  to  his  restoration  ;  eo 
handing  Catiline's  conspiracy  and  hia  own  < 
He  obMrvea,  **  that  this  short  interval  was  < 
guished  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents 
unexpected  turns  at  fortune,  as  furnished  th< 
piest  materials  both  to  the  skill  of  the  writ* 
the  entertainment  of  tiie  reader:  thsit  wh 
author's  attention  was  confined  to  a  aingl 
sdect  subject,  he  was  more  capable  of  adomj 
and  displaying  his  talents,  than  in  the  vrid 
diffusive  field  of  general  hiatory.  But  if  I 
not  think  the  focta  themselves  worth  the  ps 
adorning,  that  he  would  yet  allow  so  ma 
friendship,  to  affection,  and  even  to  that  i 
which  he  had  so  laudably  discUiimed  in  his 
faces,  as  not  to  confine  himself  scrapukMialy  1 
strict  laws  of  history  and  the  rules  oSt  tmth. 
if  he  would  undertake  it,  he  would  anppl} 
with  aome  rough  memoirs,  or  commentarie 
the  foundation  of  his  work  ;  if  not,  that  he  hi 
should  be  forced  to  do  what  many  had  done  1 
him,  write  his  own  life — a  task  liable  to 
exceptions  and  difficulties:  where  a  man  i 
nec^aarily  be  restrained  by  modeety  on  th 
hand,  or  partiality  on  the  oUier ;  either  from 
ing  or  praising  himsdf  so  mudi  as  he  deaer 
«cc.» 

This  letter  is  constantly  alleged  as  a  pro 
Cicero's  vanity,  and  exceasive  love  of  prmue 
we  must  consider  it  as  written,  not  by  a  ph 


7  Urgebar  ab  eo,  od  quern  misi,  et  n 
plar.  Quid?  etiam, <dudumcircumrodo, quod dvvtm 
est)  tubturpioula  mihi  videbaiur  TOXu'^a  ;  aed  v 
recU,  vera,  bonesta  coosllia.  Non  eet  oradibUe,  q 
perfidia  in  istis  piindpibuB,  ut  volunt  e«e,  et  at  cm 
quicquam  haberent  fldei.  Benseram,  nomn.  tad 
reliotua,  projectns  ab  iis  :  tamen  boo  ent  in  animo.  c 
iifi  in  republica  omuentirem.  lidem  erant^  qui  fu 
Tix  aliquando  te  auctore  redpivi.  Dices,  es  te  mw 
que  fiwemn,  noo  etiam  ut  ■oriberem.  Bgo  tneb 
mihi  neoosBitatero  volui  imponere  bujus  now  on 
tionis,  ue  qua  mibt  lioeret  labi  ad  iUoa,  qui  etiam  tui 
mieereri  mei  debeot,  non  deeinunt  invidereb  6ed  i 
modioi  fuimue  incoQicti^  ut  ecripd  Bed  qocMdac 
nibil  poesunt,  ii  me  amare  nolunt,  demus  operam, 
iis,  qui  poOTunt,  diligamur.  Dioee,  vellem  i«mpr 
Scio  te  Tolulase.  et  me  adnum  germanum  fuiaae.— Ai 
iy.6. 

Bcribis  poema  ab  eo  nottrum  probari.^Ad  Quint 

«  Epw  Fam.  18. 
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jjim,  h^  a  BtBtrmmii,  contciouB  of  the  greatest 
Mfieet  t»  luf  ooontry,  fbr  which  he  had  been  bar- 
bWidy  treated ;  and,  on  that  account,  the  more 

Sto  iuLit  tiien  lepreaented  in  an  advantageoas 
aad  inpatient  to  taste  Bome  part  of  that  glory 
iring,  whieh  he  was  sure  to  reap  from  them 
^Mdead :  and  as  to  the  passage  which  gives  the 
tftaoe,  where  he  presses  has  friend  to  exceed  even 
Artnuds  of  truth  in  his  praises,  it  is  urged  only, 
WM,  CBHdHiiMialty,  and  upon  an  riisurd  or  im- 
ipMie  snppoBtion,  tiiat  Lucceius  did  not  think 
jtitcti  themseHes  reaUj  laudable,  or  worth 
:  but  fAxtttBver  exceptions  there  may  be  to 
',  there  oan  be  mme  to  the  elegance  and 
of  the  letter,  wluch  is  filled  with  a 
of  beaotifnl  sentboents,  illustrated  by  ez- 
tewn  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  hiiiory ; 

. it  is  justly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces 

tf  Ifts  cpiitolary  kind  which  remain  to  us  from 
"  '  Cicero  had  employed  more  then  ordi- 
IMOBS  Upon  it,  and  was  pleased  with  his 
■in  it :  for  he  mentions  it  to  Atticus  with  no 
■tiaftecioo,  sod  wished  hhn  to  get  a  copy  of 
■  their  friend  Lucceius.  The  effect  of  it  was, 
^^eeeiss  undertook  what  Cicero  desired,  and 
Uj  made  some  progress  in  it,  since  Cicero 
■i  Ub  the  memoirs  whidi  he  promised ;  and 
bneim  lived  mmy  years  after  in  an  uninter- 
Med  fcisndship  with  him,  thou^  neither  this 
0mf  other  of  his  writings  hsd  the  fortune  to  be 
ptomi  to  tnoeeeding  agea*. 
fttfeoplB'B  eyes  awl  inclinations  began  now  to 
fct—sids  Cenar,  who  by  the  eclat  <^  his  yicto- 
hi  seemed  to  lital  the  frme  of  Pompey  himself, 
rtWfab  address  and  generosity  gamed  ground 

El  MB  ^ily  in  authority  and  influence  in  public 
&  He  spent  the  winter  at  Luca,  whither  a 
Doarseof  ali  ranks  resorted  to  him  from 
Here  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  again 
Mefriends  by  him ;  and  a  project  formed  that 
Pt^^^oalci  johidy  seise  the  consulship  for  the 
;  thou^  ^y  had  not  declared  tfaemselfes 
within  tfaie  usual  time.  L.  Domitius 
a  prolBssed  enemy,  was  one  of  the 
■yeliilorB;  who,  thinking  himself  sure  of  success, 
■M  aoc  forbear  bragging,  that  he  would  effect, 
im  consul,  what  he  could  not  do  when  prctor, 
feODd  Cesar's  acts,  and  recal  him  frim  his 
Nncecnt^;  whieh  made  tiiem  resolve  at  all 
iBrds  to  defeat  him.  What  greatly  fofoured 
Mr  dei^  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  tribune  C. 
ko,  who,  to  rerenge  himself  on  Marcellinus,  for 
H  nferkig  liim  to  hold  any  assemblies  of  the 
Me,  for  promulgating  his  laws,  would  not  suffer 
P^OBsob  to  hold  any,  for  the  choice  of  the 
fcwtTHtw*.  The  triumvirate  supported  him  in 
gitemhrtion  tm  the  year  expired,  and  the  govern- 

[*l|Kiiiiiii,  Loocelo  qoun  mlii— £m  qI  ab  eo  Bomas : 
jjfc  M^  ta» :  €«mqtM  ut  adpsoperet  adhorterls,  et, 
pi  iMht  te  ita  Uetaxvan  rascrtpsit,  agas  grattaa.— Ad 
lllr.ff. 

J^Ueeeio  Iftran  Doatram  dabl8.~IbkL  11. 
^%i  COB  L.  DaaMna  oonMilatus  candJdatus  palam 
*■  «  eflbccurum.  qood  pnetor  nequls- 

si  cxercHm.    Crassmn  Pbmpclnni- 


wwtam  pgoirinche  sue  Lckwd  cztractoa  compulit, 
Mfi4Hil  Domltti  eaoaa  alteram  oongnlatmn  peterent. 

^Chnai  iiva  eomitlales  esemlt  oimie»— C.  Cato  con- 
^"^v  Mt«  aoBiitia  faabari  nna  ritiuuiu,  8i  tibi  cum 
V^fetradiaeiaHntezemptL— Ad  Quint  il.  6. 


ment  foil  into  an  interregnum ;  when  by  footion 
and  violence,  and  the  terror  of  troops,  poured  into 
the  dty,  they  extorted  the  consulship  out  of  the 
hands  of  Domitius,  and  secured  it  to  themselves ''. 
This  made  Pompey  generally  odious,  who,  in  all 
this  height  of  greatness,  could  not  defend  himself 
from  the  perpetual  railleries  and  insults  of  his 
adversaries,  which  yet  he  bore  with  singular  temper 
and  patience.  Marcellinus  was  constantly  alarming 
the  city  with  the  danger  of  his  power ;  and,  as  he 
was  haranguing  one  day  on  that  subject,  bdng 
encouraged  by  a  genend  acclamation  of  the  people, 
**  Cry  out,  citizens,**  says  he,  **  cry  out  while  you  may, 
for  it  will  not  be  long  in  your  power  to  do  so  witii 
safoty*."  Cn.  Piso  also,  a  young  nobleman,  who 
had  impeached  Manilins  Crispus,  a  man  of  praeto- 
rian rank  and  notoriously  guilty,  being  provoked 
by  Pompey's  protection  of  him,  turned  his  attack 
against  Pompey  himself,  and  charged  him  with 
many  crimes  against  the  state ;  being  asked,  there- 
fore, by  Pompey,  why  he  did  not  choose  to  impeach 
him  rather  than  the  criminal,  he  replied  briskly, 
that  if  he  would  give  bail  to  stand  a  trial,  without 
raising  a  civil  war,  he  would  soon  bring  him  before 
his  judges*. 

During  the  continuance  of  these  tumults,  occa- 
sioned by  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,  Cicero 
retired  into  the  countrv,  where  he 
A.  uBB.  698.    gtaid  to  the  beginning  of  May,  much 

<3c  6S.  Qu^  of  humour,  and  disgusted  both 
^  .^!!!!L..»  ^'^^^  **»«  republic  and  himself.  Atti- 
^AAwtm  rf  cus  s  constant  advice  to  bim  was,  to 
M.  uaiirus  consult  his  safety  and  interest,  by 
csABBus  u.  uniting  himself  wiUi  the  men  of  power ; 
and  they,  on  their  part,  were  as  con- 
stantly inviting  him  to  it,  by  all  possible  assurances 
of  thdr  affection :  but  in  his  answers  to  Atticus  he 
observes,  *'  that  their  two  cases  were  very  different ; 
that  Atticus,  having  no  peculiar  character,  suffiered 
no  peculiar  indignity,  nothing  but  what  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  citizens ;  whereas  his  own  condition 
wss  such,  that  if  he  spoke  what  he  ought  to  do,  he 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman  ;  if  what  was 
useful  only  to  himself,  as  a  slave ;  if  nothing  at  all, 
as  quite  oppressed  and  subdued  ;  that  his  uneasi- 
ness was  the  greater,  because  he  could  not  show 
it  without  being  thought  ungratefoL — Shall  I  with- 
draw myself  tiben  (says  he)  from  business,  and 
retire  to  the  port  of  ease  ?  That  will  not  be  allowed 
to  me.  Shall  I  follow  these  leaders  to  the  wars, 
and  af jcr  having  refused  to  command,  submit  to 
be  commanded  ?  I  will  do  so,  for  I  see  that  it  is 
your  adrioe,  and  wish  that  I  had  always  followed 
it :  or  shall  I  resume  my  post,  and  enter  again  into 
affairs  ?  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  that,  but 
begin  to  think  Philoxenns  in  the  right,  who  chose 
to  be  carried  back  to  prison,  rather  than  commend 
the  tyrant's  verses.  This  is  what  I  am  now  medi- 
tatiog,  to  declare  my  dislike  at  least  of  what  they 
are  doing'."* 

Such  were  the  agitations  of  his  mind  at  this 

'  Quid  enim  hoc  mJaerios,  quam  eum,  qui  tot  annoa, 
quod  habet,  df>»ignatii«  consul  f uerit,  oonsukm  fieri  non 
possa?  Jko^Ad  Att.  iv.  8 ;  vide  Dio,  p.  109. 

•  Aoclamate,  Inquit,  Qoirites,  aoclamaie,  dam  lioet :  Jam 
enim  vobls  impune  facere  non  Iiocbit.^yal.  Max.  vi.  i. 

f  Da»  inqnit,  pnedea  reipubUcc  te,  si  poetulatUB  fueriv. 
civUebellum  non  excicaturum ;  etiam  de  tuo  prlus.  quam 
do  Manilii  capite,  in  concilium  Judices  mit«am.^Ibid. 

{  Tu  qnidem,  etd  «s  oatura  iroAiTiK<(f ,  tamen  nuUam 
K 
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time,  as  he  frequently  tignifiet  in  hit  letters  :  he 
was  now  at  one  of  his  yilUs  on  the  delightM  shore 
of  fiaic,  the  chief  place  of  resort  and  pleasnre  for 
the  great  and  rich ;  Pompey  oame  thither  in  April, 
and  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  sent  him  his  com- 
pliments, and  spent  his  whole  time  with  him :  thej 
had  much  discourse  on  public  affairs,  in  which 
Pompey  expressed  great  uneasiness,  and  owned 
himself  dissatisfied  with  his  own  part  in  them ;  but 
Cicero,  in  his  account  of  the  conTcrsation,  inti- 
mates some  suspicion  of  his  sincerity^.  In  the 
midst  of  this  companT  and  diversion,  Cicero's 
entertainment  was  m  his  studies;  for  he  nerer 
resided  anywhere  without  securing  to  himself  the 
use  of  a  good  library :  here  he  had  the  command 
of  Faustus's,  the  son  of  Sylla,  and  son-in-law  of 
Pompey,  one  of  the  best  collections  of  Italy, 
gathered  from  the  spoils  of  Greece,  and  especially 
of  Athens,  from  which  Sylla  brought  away  many 
thousand  volumes.  He  had  nobody  in  the  house 
with  him  but  Dionysius,  a  learned  Greek  slave, 
whom  Atticus  had  made  free,  and  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  instruction  of  the  two  young 
Cioeros,  the  son  and  the  nephew :  with  this  com- 
panion he  was  devouring  books,  since  the  wretched 
state  of  the  public  had  ^sprived  him,  as  he  teUs  us, 
of  all  other  pleasures.  *^  1  had  much  rather,'*  says  he 
to  Atticus,  ''  be  sitting  on  your  little  bench  under 
Aristotle's  picture,  than  in  the  curule  chairs  of  our 
great  ones;  or  taking  a  turn  with  yon  in  your 
walks,  than  with  him  whom  it  must,  I  see,  be  my 
fate  to  walk  with  :  as  for  the  success  of  that  walk, 
let  fortune  look  to  it,  or  some  god,  if  there  be  any, 
who  takes  care  of  us'.*"  He  mentions  in  the  same 
letter  a  current  report  at  Puteoli,  that  king 
Ptolemy  was  restored ;  and  derires  to  Imow  what 
account  they  had  of  it  at  Rome :  the  report  was 
very  true,  for  Gabinius,  tempted  by  Ptolemy's  gold, 

habes  propriam  servitutem:  oommoni  fmeris  nomine. 
Ego  v«ro,  qui,  il  loquor  derepahUca  quod  oporteC,  inMniu, 
si  quod  opos  est,  mtvos  existimor,  si  taoeo,  oppreMus  et 
captus ;  quo  dolore  esse  debeo  ?  quo  ram  ioilioot  Ikw  etiam 
acriore,  quod  ne  dolere  quidem  poasum.  ut  non  ingratus 
Tidear.  Quiddconreliboatet  inotiiportumconfugere? 
Nequicquam.  Immo  etiam  in  bellum  ct  in  castra :  ergo 
ertmufl  dvajioi,  qui  rayol  eme  noluimus  ?  Sio  faciendum 
est;  tiU  enim  ipsi,  oui  utinam  semper  parulasom,  sic 
video  plaocro.  ReUqui  est,  ^irdpray  HKax*s,  rainw 
nSfffUi ;  non  meberoule  possum :  et  Philoxeno  ignoeco, 
qui  rednoi  in  carcerem  maluit  Yemntamen  id  ipsum 
meoumin  his  tools  commenlor,  ut  ista  improbeuL—Ad 
Att.  ir.  6. 

The  story  of  Dionysius  the  tjrant  of  Syracnae,  and  Phi- 
loxenns  the  poet,  is  tdd  by  Diodonu  Biculns,  lib.  xr.  p. 
331. 

^  Fompeius  in  Oumanum  ParHibus  venit :  misit  ad  me 
statim  qui  aalutem  nuntiaret:  ad  eum  posMdie  mane 
vadebam.— Ad  Att  iv.  10. 

Nos  hio  onm  Pbmpeio  fnlmus :  nne  sib!  dispUoens ;  ut 
loqnebatnr ;  sio  est  enim  in  boo  homine  dioendmn.— In  nos 
veto  suaviflsime  ^Bhisas ;  vanit  etiam  ad  me  in  Cnmanum 
a  set— Ibid.  9. 

I  Ego  hio  paacor  hibflotheoa  FanstL  Fortaase  tn  puta- 
bas  his  rebus  Pateolanis  et  LucrinensibuB.  Ne  ista  quidem 
deeunt.  Bed  meheroule  a  ceteris  oblectatfcmlbns  deearor 
•*  voluptattbttB  propter  rempubUoam,  sic  literis  sustentor 
et  recrera- ;  maloqne  in  ilia  tua  sedeoula,  qnam  habes  rab 
imagine  Aristotelis,  sedere,  qnam  in  istorum  sdlacuruli, 
tecumque  i^ud  te  ambulare,  quam  cum  eo,  quocum  Tideo 
ease  ambulandum.  Bed  de  fiUa  ambulatione  fors  rideret, 
aut  si  qui  est,  qui  curet  dou8.>-Ibid.  10. 

Nos  hio  voramus  literas  cum  homine  mirifloo,  ita  meher* 
oula  sentio,  Dionyaio.— Ibid.  II. 


and  the  plunder  of  Egypt,  and  eooonragt 
as  some  write,  by  Pompey  himself,  under 
repUce  him  on  the  throne  with  his  Syrisi 
which  he  executed  with  a  high  hand,  i 
destruction  of  all  the  king's  enemies,  i 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  senate,  i 
direction  of  the  sibyl :  this  made  a  great 
Rome,  and  irritated  the  people  to  snch  a 
that  they  resolved  to  make  him  fisd  their  difi 
for  it  very  severelyat  his  retumK 

His  colleague  Piso  came  home  the  fir 
his  nearer  government  of  Macedonia,  afte 
glorious  administration  of  a  province,  whi 
consular  senator  had  ever  returned  baft  to  a  t 
For  though^  on  the  account  of  some  trifliDi 
tage  in  Ste  field,  he  had  procured  himid 
saluted  emperor  bv  his  anny,  yet  the  occu 
so  contemptible,  uat  he  durst  not  send  an; 
upon  it  to  the  senate;  but  after  oppresi 
subjects,  plundering  the  allies,  and  losing 
part  of  his  troops  against  the  neighboariiij 
rians,  who  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  otmi 
ran  away  in  disguise  from  a  mutiny  of  the  i 
whom  he  disbanded  at  last  without  the 
When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  stripped  hi 
of  their  laurel,  and  entered  the  dty  obscoi 
ignominiously,  without  any  other  attendan 
his  own  retinue"*.  On  his  first  appean 
public,  trusting  to  the  authority  of  hu  soq- 
Cesar,  he  had  the  hardiness  to  attack  Cia 
complain  to  the  senate  of  his  iiqurions  tn 
of  him :  but  when  he  began  to  reproadi  k 
the  disgrace  of  his  exile,  the  whole  assenbl 
rupted  him  by  a  loud  and  general  da 
Among  other  things  with  which  he  uf 
Cicero,  he  told  him  that  it  waa  not  any  e 
what  he  had  done,  but  the  vanity  of  what 
said,  which  had  driven  him  into  exile ;  and 
single  verse  of  his, 

Cedant  anna  togs,  oonoedat  laarea  Ungna 
was  the  cause  of  all  his  calamity,  bypn 
Pompey  to  make  him  feel,  how  much  the  p 
the  general  was  superior  to  that  of  the  ort 
put  him  in  mind  also,  that  it  was  mean  aB< 
nerous  to  exert  his  spleen  only  against  sod 
he  had  reason  to  contemn,  without  da 
meddle  with  those  who  had  more  power,  an 
his  resentment  was  more  due**.  But  it  h 
~>«~vid^  bio.  1.  xxxixTpTiie.  dtc. 

1  Bz  qua  aliquot  prvtorio  imperlo.  oonsohui 
nemo  rediit,  qui  fncolumis  foerit,  qui  boo  trioa^ 
InPiaon.16. 

Ut  ez  ea  prorincia,  quae  fkiit  ex.  omnfbas  una 
triumphalia.  nuUaa  ait  ad  aenatom  literaa  mittei 
— Nuntiua  ad  aenatum  miasua  est  noUas.— Ibid.  1! 

Mitto  de  amiaaa  maxima  parte  exercitiia.— IbU 

Dyrriiaohium  ut  Yenit  decedena.  obseaans  eat  al 
militibna— <luibnB  cum  juratna  af&rmaaait,  ae,  q 
rentur,  postero  die  peraoluturum ;  domum  w 
inde  noote  intampesta  crepidatna,  veate  aerrili 
conaoendit.— Ibid.  38. 

">  Sio  iste— Bfaoedonicua  imperator  in  urbem  « 
ut  nullina  negotiatoriaobsonriadmi  reditnsnnqoa 
deaertior.— lUd.  23. 

Cum  tu— detractam  eoraentis  faadbna  lanrBam 
tsm  Esquilinam  abjeoisti— Ibid.  30. 

o  Tune  ausus  ee  menm  rtlsfuMaiiiii  ilium— malt 
oontumeli«  looo  ponere?  Qno  quidem  tempo 
Patrea  Cunacripti.  fruotum  immortalam  Tcstri  in  i 
ria— qui  non  admurmuratione,  aed  voce  et  damon 
homini»— petulantiam  fregiatia.— Ibid.  14. 

o  Non  ulla  tibi,  inquit,  invidia  nocult,  sad  rem 
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hKttrlirkio  to  bsve  stifled  his  complaints,  and 
nfind  Cioero  to  be  quiet ;  who,  exasperated  by 
lis  iopndent  attack,  made  a  reply  to  him  upon 
Iht  fpot  in  m  inveetire  speech,  the  severest 
ytbpa  that  wis  erer  spoken  by  any  man,  on  the 
MiOB,  the  parts,  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of 
ni;  vUch,  as  kMif  as  the  Roman  name  subsists, 
MtdeOrerdown  a  most  detestable  character  of 
Ibto  lO  posterity.  As  to  the  Terse  with  which 
bmarged,  be  ridicnles  the  absordity  of  Piso's 
apicBtion  of  it,  and  tdls  him,  ^  that  he  had  con- 
M  a  ?ery  extraordinary  punishment  for  poor 
mk,i!^  were  to  be  banished  for  every  bad 
k:  dot  be  WIS  a  critic  of  a  new  kind,  not  an 
hiitHcfaas,  bat  a  grammatical  Phalaris;  who, 
■mi  ti  exptofing  tiie  Terse,  was  for  destroying 
bather:  that  the  verse  itself  coold  not  imply 
^A<mt  to  any  man  whatsoever ;  that  he  was 
I  IB,  ltd  did  not  know  his  letters,  to  imagine, 
kk  by  the  gown  he  meant  his  own  gown,  or  by 
bi,  tbearas  of  any  particolar  general ;  and  not 
»iK,  that  he  was  speaking  only  in  the  poetical 
|k;  ad  as  the  one  was  the  emblem  of  peace, 
I  ether  of  war,  that  he  coold  mean  nothing  else, 
hi  that  the  tvmnlts  and  dangers  with  which  the 
1^  bad  been  ttireatened,  must  now  give  way  to 
Mb  ttd  treaqoillity :  that  he  might  have  stuck  a 
hk  iadecd  in  expUdning  the  latter  part  of  the 
^  tf  Hso  himself  ha^  not  helped  him  out ; 
h  bf  trunj^ng  his  own  laurel  under  foot  at 
k  ptet  of  RoBM,  had  declared  how  much  he 
■jbt  it  inferior  to  every  other  kind  of  honour 
^^  as  for  Pompey,  it  was  silly  to  think,  that 
V  ^  Tolames  whkli  be  had  written  in  his 
ilK.  «e  iHly  verse  should  make  him  at  last  his 
[*T:  bat  that,  in  truth,  he  never  was  his  enemy; 
V^  a  certain  occasion,  he  had  shown  any 
■■»  towards  him,  it  was  all  owing  to  the 
M  ad  nafioe  of  sncfa  as  Plso,  who  were  con- 
■dj  iafosing  jealousies  and  suspicions  into  him, 
^^  had  removed  from  his  confidence  all  who 
Ji other  him  or  the  republic^." 
mt  this  tiaae  the  theatre,  which  Pompey  had 
ft  it  hu  ofVQ  diarge  for  the  use  and  ornament 
iidty,  wu  solem^y  opened  and  dedicated :  it 
^*^cdcfarated  by  the  ancients  for  its  grandeur 
•MSBHieeaee:  the  plan  was  taken  from  the 
Mttof  Mjtilene,  but  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to 
fcw  coamodiously  fbrty  thousand  people.  It 
Sy^wded  by  a  portico,  to  shelter  the  company 
jj^gthcr,  tod  had  a  curia  or  senate-house 
^"*  tMteetaa  lUoa  ezcitavfe^Tiue  dlda,  inqult. 


*'^*ta  dfzM  me  com  lis  oonfligere,  qnos  deqrfoe- 
^^^Mtttfoyvt  cos,  qoi  plot  poaaent.  qnibos  iratua 
IjJjJJW'-In  PSaoo. ».  SD,  SI. 
^'"^Btenan  Aristarohnm,  aed  gramxnaticum  Pba- 

■P(<a  mdi  pnMBqaare— Quid  nunc  to,  aaine,  literaa 
RcQ  ijsi  Yaate  togam,  qua  sam  amictiis,  neo 
^  .  ^^  ttgtadimn  mriaatmpetatoi  Is :  aed  good  paoto 
^'^ctttfl,  toga;  onotra  aatem  anna,  tmnultus  oo 
»n  poeCaram  looatns,  hoe  InteUIgi  volui,  bellmn 
^™hBi  ptd  atqna  oUo  couccaaururo— tn  altenv- 
^^•nUta  expedtoaee.  Nam  cum  tn— detraotam  e 
P^iMcOaialaiinam  ad  pottam  Eaqufliuam  abjeoiati, 
"*^  an  modo  ampllaaima,  aed  etiam  minims  landl 
P***«"tae— VbPompdum  latoTarsu  Inimlcum 
^^•» faetmn—Primo  noone  compenaabit  cum  uno 
M  Qea  volamina  landum  auarum?  Veatne 
ofroinaikiocs  inaldlamm  mearum— effe- 
c^Ibid.  30,31. 


annexed  to  it,  with  a  baailica  also,  or  grand  hall, 
proper  for  the  sittings  of  judges,  or  any  other 
public  business ;  which  were  di  finished  at  Pompey*s 
cost,  and  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  images, 
formed  by  the  ablest  masters,  of  men  and  women, 
famed  for  something  very  remarkable  or  prodigious 
in  their  lives  and  characters  4.  Atticus  undertook 
die  care  of  placing  all  these  statues,  for  which 
Pompey  charged  Cicero  with  hie  thanks  to  him' : 
but  what  made  this  fabric  the  more  surprising  and 
splendid,  was  a  beautiful  temple,  erected  at  one 
end  of  it,  to  Venus  the  conqneress,  and  so  con- 
trived that  the  seats  of  the  theatre  might  serve  as 
stairs  to  the  temple.  This  was  designed,  it  is  said, 
to  avoid  the  reproach  of  making  so  vast  an  expense 
for  the  mere  use  of  luxury,  the  temple  being  so 
placed  that  those  who  came  to  the  shows  might 
seem  to  come  to  worship  the  goddess". 

At  the  solemnity  of  this  dedication,  Pompey 
entertained  the  people  with  the  most  magnificent 
shows  which  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  Rome : 
in  the  theatre  were  stage  plays,  prizes  of  music, 
wrestling,  and  all  kinds  of  bodily  exercises :  in  the 
circus,  horse-races  and  huntings  of  wild  beasts  for 
five  days  successively,  in  whi<£  five  hundred  lions 
were  killed,  and,  on  the  last  day,  twenty  elephants, 
whose  lamentable  howling,  when  mortally  wounded, 
raised  such  a  commiseration  in  the  multitude,  fh>m 
a  vulgar  notion  of  their  great  sense  and  love  to 
man,  that  it  destroyed  the  whole  diversion  of  the 
show,  and  drew  curses  on  Pompey  himself  for  being 
the  author  of  so  much  cruelty*.  So  true  it  is, 
what  Cicero  observes  of  this  kind  of  prodigality, 
that  there  is  no  real  dignity  or  lasting  honour  in 
it ;  that  it  satiates  while  it  pleases,  and  is  forgotten 
as  soon  as  it  is  over".  It  gives  us,  however,  a 
genuine  idea  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  these 
principal  subjecto  of  Rome,  who,  from  their  private 
revenues,  could  raise  such  noble  buildings,  and 
provide  such  shows,  from  the  several  quarters  of 

4  Pompeiua  Magnua  In  onuunentia  tbeatii  mlrabilea 
Cama  posult  imaginea ;  ob  id  dUigentlua  magnorum  artifi- 
cum  ingeniis  elaborataa :  inter  quae  legltur  Eutyche,  a 
rlginti  liberla  rogo  illata,  eniza  triginto  partus ;  Alclppe, 
EIephaDtnm.~PIin.  Hiat  Nat.  vii.  3. 

'  Tfbl  etiam  gratlaa  agebat,  quod  dgna  componenda 
suaoepiaaea.— Ad  Att.  iv.  9. 

•  Quiun  Pompeiua.  inqult,  cdem  Yictoriae  dedloatums 
eaoat,  onjua  gradua  vicem  theatrl  eaaent,  dec— Aul.  QeU. 
z.  1 ;  TertulL  Da  Bpectaculia. 

Dion  Caaeiua  mentiona  it,  as  a  iraditi<m  that  he  had 
met  with,  that  thia  theatre  waa  not  really  built  by 
Pompey.  but  by  hia  freedman,  Demetriua,  who  had  made 
himadf  richer  than  hia  master,  by  attending  him  in  hia 
wara;  and  to  take  off  the  envy  of  raising  ao  vaat  an  eeUte, 
laid  out  a  considerable  part  of  it  upon  the  theatre,  and 
gave  the  honour  of  it  to  Pompey.— Dio,  p.  107 ;  Seneca  De 
Tranq.  Aoim.  c  8. 

*  Magnificentiaslma  vero  Pompeii  noatri  munera  in  ao- 
cundo  consulatu.— De  Off.  iL  16. 

Pompeii  quoque  altero  consulatu,  dedicatione  templi 
Yeneria  Victrlcia,  pugnavere  in  circo  viginti  elephantea. 

Amiaaa  fiigae  apo  mlaericordlun  vulgl  InecuuTablli 

habitu  querentes  auppUcavere,  quadam  aeae  lamentotlone 
complorantea,  tanto  popnli  dniore,  ut  oblitua  imperatoria 
— flena  universua  conaurgeret,  diraaque  Pompeio,  quas 
ille  moz  luit,  pcmas  Iroprecaretur.— Plin.  1.  viil.  7 ;  iMo, 
1.  zzziz.  p.  107 ;  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

»  In  his  Infinitls—auroptibua,  nOiil  nos  magnopcro 
roirari:  cum  nee  nccesaitoti  aubreniatur,  neo  dignitnit 
augeatur:  ipaaqneilla  deleototio  multitudinis  ait  ad  breve 
exiguumque  tempua— in  quo  taroen  ipso  una  cum  sntietate 
memoria  quoque  moriatur  voluptotis.— De  Off.  li.  IG. 
K  3 
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the  world,  which  do  mooiupch  on  earth  is  now  able 
to  exhibit. 

Cioero,  contrary  to  his  cvstom,  was  present  at 
these  shows,  oat  of  oompUment  to  Pompej,  and 
gives  a  pardctdar  account  of  them  to  his  friend  M. 
Marina,  who  could  not  be  drawn  by  them  from  his 
books  and  retreat  in  the  coontry.  ^'The  old  actors 
(says  he)  who  had  left  the  stage  came  on  to  it 
again  in  honour  to  Pompey,  bat,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  honour,  ought  rather  to  have  staid  away : 
our  friend  ^sopus  appeared  to  be  quite  sunk  and 
worn  out,  so  that  all  people  seemed  willing  to  grant 
him  his  quietus;  for,  in  attempting  to  raise  his 
▼oice,  where  he  had  occasion  to  swear,  his  speech 

faltered  and  failed  him* In  the  other  plays,  the 

▼ast  apparatus,  and  crowded  machinery,  which 
raised  the  adniiration  of  the  mob,  spoiled  the 
entertainment :  six  hundred  mules,  infinite  trea- 
sures of  plate,  troops  of  horse  and  foot  fighting  on 

the  stage. ^The  huntings,  indeed,  were  magni- 

fioent ;  but  what  pleasure  to  a  man  of  taste,  to  see 
a  poor  weak  fellow  torn  to  pieces  by  a  fierce  beast, 
or  a  nobk  beast  struck  dead  with  a  spear  ?  The 
last  day's  show  of  elephants,  instead  of  ddight, 
raised  a  general  compassion,  and  an  opinion  of 
some  relation  between  that  animal  and  man  :  but 
lest  yon  should  think  me  wholly  happy,  in  these 
days  of  dirersion,  I  have  almost  burst  myself  in 
the  defence  of  your  friend  Gallus  Caninius :  if  the 
dty  would  be  as  kind  to  me  as  they  are  to  .£sopus, 
I  would  willingly  quit  the  stage,  to  live  with  too, 
and  such  as  you,  in  a  polite  and  liberal  ease'.'' 

The  city  continued,  for  a  great  part  of  this 
summer,  without  its  annual  magistrates :  for  the 
elections,  which  had  been  postponed  fit>m  the  last 
year,  were  still  kept  off  by  the  consuls,  till  they 
could  settle  them  to  their  minds,  and  secure  them 
to  their  own  creatures ;  which  they  effected  at  last, 
except  in  the  case  of  two  tribunes,  who  slipped 
into  the  office  against  their  will:  bat  the  most 
remarkable  repulse  was  of  M.  Cato  ftt>m  the  pne- 
torship,  which  was  given  to  Yatinius,  from  the  best 
citizen  to  the  worst.  Cato,  upon  his  return  from 
the  Cyprian  Toyage,  was  complimented  by  the 
senate  for  that  sendee  with  the  offer  of  the  pnetor- 
ship  in  an  extraordinary  manner  r.  But  he  declined 
the  compliment,  thinking  it  more  agreeable  to  his 
character  to  obtain  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  people :  but  when  the  election 
came  on,  in  which  he  was  thought  sure  of  success, 
Pompey  broke  up  the  assembly,  on  pretence  of 
somewhat  inauspicious  in  the  hearens,  and  by 
intrigue  and  management  got  Yatinius  declared 
praetor,  who  had  been  repuls^  the  year  before  with 
disgrace,  frx>m  the  sedileship* :  but  this  being  car- 
ried by  force  of  money,  and  likely  to  produce  an 
impeachment  of  Yatinius,  Afranius  moved  for  a 
decree,  that  the  prctors  should  not  be  questioned 
for  bribery  after  their  election,  which  passed  against 
the  general  humour  of  the  senate,  with  an  exception 
only  of  sixty  days,  in  which  they  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  private  men.    The  pretence  for  the 

X  Bp.  Fam.  vU.  1. 

7  CcOua  ministerii  gratia  aenatus  reUtkmem  interponl 
Jubebat,  at  prctorils  oomltlis  extra  ordinon  ratio  c;}us 
haberetor.  Bed  Ipee  id  fieri  paamit  non  est— YaL  Max. 
iv.  1 ;  Plutarch,  in  Caton. 

*  Prozimadementicmiifragia>— qaoniaxnqaflmhaoorem 
CaUmi  negaverunt.  VaUnio  dare  coacti  sunt— Yal.  Max. 
vli.  ft ;  Plutaroh.  In  Pomp. 


decree  was,  that  so  much  of  the  year  beiaj 
the  whole  would  pass  without  any  praetors 
if  a  liberty  of  impeaching  was  all<»wed  :  fi 
moment,  says  Cicero,  they  have  given  the  e: 
to  Cato ;  anid,  being  masters  of  all,  resolve 
the  worid  shall  know  it*. 

Cicero's  Palatine  house,  and  the  m^joining 
of  Catnlus,  were  now  finished ;  and  as  he 
brother  were  the  curators  likewise  of  the  n 
the  temple  of  Tellus^,  so  they  seem  to  bi 
vided  some  inscriptions  for  these  building  in 
and  memory  of  themselves;  but  since  nc 
inscriptions  could  be  set  up  unless  by  publii 
rity,  they  were  apprehensive  of  an  opposid 
Clodius.  Cicero  mentioned  the  case  to  I 
who  promised  his  assistance,  Irat  advised 
talk  also  with  Crassus,  which  he  took  occ 
do  as  he  attended  him  home  one  day  fr 
senate.  Crassos  readily  undertook  the  mS> 
told  him  that  Clodius  had  a  point  to  carry  i 
self  by  Pompey's  help  and  his ;  and  that  il 
would  not  oppose  Clodius,  he  was  persaad 
Clodius  would  not  distarb  him,  to  wbi<^ 
consented.  Clodius's  business  was  to 
one  of  those  free  or  honorary  lieutenancies, 
might  go  with  a  public  character  to  Byz 
and  king  Brogitarus,  to  gather  tike  monr 
they  owed  him  for  past  services.  "As  it  u 
money  matter,"  says  Cicero,  *'  I  shall  ncyt  < 
mysehT  about  it,  whether  I  gain  my  own  ] 
not,  though  Pompey  and  Crassos  have 
undertaken  it"  But  he  seems  to  bare  o 
what  he  desired,  since,  besides  the  inten 
scriptions,  he  mentions  a  statue  also  of  bis  h 
which  he  had  actually  erected  at  the  tea 
TeUus«. 

Trebonius,  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  intc 
the  triumvirate,  published  a  law  for  tiie  assi^ 
of  provinces  to  the  consuls  for  the  term 
years — to  Pompey  Spain  and  Airic,  to  i 
Syria  and  the  Partiiian  war,  with  a  power  of 
what  forces  they  thought  fit;  and  that  { 
commission  should  be  renewed  also  for  fivt 
more.  The  law  was  opposed  by  the  gener 
the  senate,  and,  above  all,  by  Cato,  JPkvoni 
two  of  the  tribunes,  C.  Ateius  Capito,and  I 
lius  Gallus.  But  the  superior  force  of  the 
and  the  other  tribunes  prevailed,  and  clcai 
forum  by  violence  of  all  their  opponenta. 

The  law  no  sooner  passed  than  Crassni 


•  A.  D.  UL  Id.  BfUii  8.  C  factum  eat  de  ambito  in 

aententiam. Sed  magno  cum  gemita  wwatna.    4 

non  nmt  peraecuti  eorum  aententiaa:  qui  Aftmi 
eaaent  aaaenai  addidemnt,  ut  prvttvea  ita  oremre 
diea  lx.  pritati  esaent.  EodieCatonem  plane  repu 
Quid  raulta  ?  Tenent  omnia,  idqne  ita  omnea  in 
volmit.— Ad  aoint  it  9. 

^  Quod  sdea  Telloria  eat  curatfamia  me«.— De 
Reapona.  14. 

«  Malta  node  com  TibuUio  veni  ad  PompeiuxtL 
que  ego  egiaaem  de  iatia  operlbua  et  inacriptlonf 
mihi  banigne  reqtondit.— Cnm  Craaao  ae  dixit  loqi 
mihique,  ut  idon  liaoerem  auaait.  Oaaaum  ex 
ex  aenatu  domum  rnduxi :  auao^it  rem,  dlxit^ 
quod  Clodina  hoc  tempore  cuperet  ae.  et  per  Pot 
oonaequi.  Putare  ae,  ai  ego  eom  non  impediram,  p 
adlpiad  aine  oontentkme  quod  vellem,  Jto.~Ad 
U.9. 

Reddita  eat  mihi  penretua  epiatola — In  qua 
TeUuria,  et  de  porticu  Catuli  me  admooea.  Fit  ut] 
diligenter.  Ad  Telluria  etiam  toam  atatnam  V 
Ibid.ULl. 
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eprepve  for  his  Eastern  expeditioii,  and  wai  in 
Kb  haste  to  tet  forward  that  he  left  Rome  above 
■0  months  before  the  expiration  of  his  oonsolship. 
iii  mnuess  to  ioTolve  the  republic  in  a  desperate 
nr,  li^  whidi  the  Ptuthians  had  giren  no  pretext, 
m  fenenlly  detested  by  the  city.  The  tribune 
\aau  dedsred  it  impious,  and  prohibited  by  all 
hi  aasfncei,  and  denounced  dinSfnl  imprecations 
IMst  it;  but  finding  Crassus  determined  to 
■Rb  ia  defiance  of  all  religion,  he  waited  for  him 
ptk  gBtes  of  the  dty,  and,  haying  dressed  up  a 
I&  aEv,  stood  ready  with  a  fire  and  sacrifice  to 
bote  him  to  destruction'.  Ateius  was  afterwards 
ned  ott  of  die  senate  by  Apptus,  when  he  was 
Mor,  for  hhafjiDg  the  auspices  on  this  occasion ; 
It  the  miserable  fate  of  Crassus  supported  the 
Rditof  them,  and  confirmed  the  vulgar  opinion 
( tk  ineritable  force  of  those  ancient  rites  in 
btiBf  down  the  drrine  vengeance  on  all  who 
■■Died  to  contemn  them*.  Appius  was  one  of 
^  nfvt,  sod  the  only  one  of  the  college  who 
Viitaaad  the  truth  of  their  auguries  and  the  re- 
n  of  dtrination,  for  which  he  was  laughed  at  by 
Iticit,  who  diarged  him  also  with  an  absurdity 
^Ae  rmoo  which  he  subscribed  for  his  censure 

Fi  Ateiis,  vis.  that  he  had  folsified  the  auspices, 
^ni^t  agreat  calamity  on  the  Roman  people ; 
if  the  aaspioes,  they  said,  were  false,  they 
Nd  Mt  Dotsibly  have  any  effect,  or  be  the  cause 
fftit  caliButy '.  But  though  they  were  undoubt- 
n  forged,  it  is  certain  however  that  they  had  a 
m  inAKDce  on  the  overthrow  of  Crassus ;  for 
p  tenor  of  them  had  deeply  possessed  the  minds 
1^  KMkn,  and  made  them  turn  everything 
pdt  ther  nw  or  heard  to  an  omen  of  their 
;  so  dut  when  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight 
f  «cn  itruck  with  such  a  panic  that  they  had 
"^   e  or  spirit  enough  left  to  make  a  tolera- 


vu  desirous  before  he  left  Rome  to  be 
to  Cicero.  They  had  never  been  real 
^  bst  generally  opposite  in  party ;  and 
•'•  tvly  oigagements  with  Pompey  kept  him 
^Mne  It  a  distance  from  Crassus.  Their  cold- 
*»itai  bcreased  on  account  of  Catiline's 
<if  «hieh  Crassus  was  strongly  suspected,  and 
"^  Geao  with  bdog  the  author  of  that 
I ;  tiwy  carried  it  however  on  both  sides 
wch  decency,  out  of  regard  to  Craseus's 
l||/^bli)n*  a  proifossed  admirer  and  disciple  of 
■^tin  la  accidental  debate  in  the  senate  blew 
^ncret  grudge  into  an  open  quarrel.  Thede- 
"  **■  vpou  Gah^iins,  whom  Crassus  undertook 
'j^ead,  with  many  severe  reflections  upon 
J|Br»,  vho  replied  with  no  less  acrimony,  and  gave 
BKveot  to  that  old  resentment  of  Crassus^s  many 
^  which  had  been  gathering,  he  says,  several 
^  b«t  kin  dormant  so  long  that  he  took  it  to 
^ggyithed,  tin,  from  this  accident,  it  burst 
j^Lixxix,  p.  ID9;  Platarch.  In  CraM. 
'•^^'■D  qaid  aedderit.  Tidemos,  dtramm  obnunda- 
]JJ|hrtfc-DeDhrto.  L  MS. 

•™»«^  Boltomm  simoram roemorift,  non decan- 
^pvtt,  »d  dhrlnandi  tennlt  discipUnam:  qaem 
tedkf*  tutemnqoe  torn  Plstdam,  turn  Boranum 
«B  dfeiteiit.  Qnibu  nulla  videbatur  in  sugu- 
.  ^Mcfeprwendo.— Ibid.  47. 
I^I^W^  bQBnBsngnr— non  satis  sdcntor— drem 
f^|^AId«m,o«iior  notsTlt,  quod  emeniitom  auspi- 
JV*f''P«»tt.-Qi»  ri  fain  fniaaet  nullam  adferre 
'^^  «Wa  falainititia.~niid.  16. 


out  into  a  flame.  The  quarrel  gave  great  joy  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  senate,  who  highly  applaudixl  Cicero, 
in  hopes  to  embreil  him  with  the  triumvirate.  But 
Pompey  laboured  hard  to  make  it  up,  and  Cesar 
also  by  letter  expressed  his  uneasiness  upon  it,  and 
begged  it  of  Cicero  as  a  favour  to  be  reconciled 
with  Crassus;  so  that  he  could  not  hold  out 
against  an  intercession  so  powerful,  and  so  well 
enforced  by  his  affection  to  young  Crassus.  Their 
reconciliation  was  confirmed  by  mutual  professions 
of  a  sincere  friendship  for  the  future ;  and  Crassus, 
to  give  a  public  teatimony  of  it  to  the  dty,  invited 
himself,  just  before  his  departure,  to  sup  with 
Cicero,  who  entertained  him  in  the  gardens  of 
his  son-in-law,  Crassipesv.  These  ganlens  were 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  seem  to  have 
been  fomous  for  their  beauty  and  situation^,  and 
are  the  only  proof  which  we  meet  with  of  the 
splendid  fortunes  and  condition  of  Crassipes. 

Cioero  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer  in  the 
country,  in  study  and  retreat ;  pleased,  he  says, 
that  he  was  out  of  the  way  of  those  squabbles 
where  he  must  either  have  defended  what  he  did 
not  approve,  or  deserted  the  man  whom  he  ought 
not  to  forsake*.  In  this  retirement  he  put  the 
last  hand  to  his  piece  on  the  Complete  Orator, 
which  he  sent  to  Atticus,  and  promises  also  to 
send  to  Lentulus,  telling  him  that  he  had  inter- 
mitted his  old  task  of  orations,  and  betaken  him- 
self to  the  milder  and  gentler  studies,  in  which  he 
had  finished  to  his  satisfaction  three  books,  by  way 
of  dialogue,  on  the  subject  of  the  Orator,  in  Aris- 
totle's manner,  which  would  be  of  use  to  his  son, 
young  Lentulus,  t>eing  drawn,  not  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  the  schools  and  the  dry  method  of  precepts, 
but  comprehending  all  that  the  ancients,  and 
especially  Aristotle  and  Isocratea,  had  taught  on 
the  institution  of  an  orator^. 

The  three  books  contain. as  many  dialogues,  upon 
the  character  and  idea  of  the  perfect  orator.  The 
principal  speakers  were  P.  Crassus  and  M.  Anto- 
nius,  persons  of  the  first  dignity  in  the  republic, 
and  the  greatest  masters  of  eloquence  which  Rome 
had  then  known ;  they  were  near  forty  years 
older  than  Cicero,  and  the  first  Romans  who  could 
pretend  to  dispute  the  prise  of  oratory  with  the 


ff  lUpentinam  t^vu  GaUnii  defensifmem— fii  sine  uUa 
mea  oontumelia  nisoepiaset,  tulltMm :  ted  cum  me  dispu- 
tantcm,  non  laoeamntem  Icsliset,  exarai  non  solum  prs- 
■enti,  credo,  iracundia  (nam  ea  tam  vehemens  fortasee  non 
fninet)  eed  cum  inclnsum  Olud  odium  multarum  ejus  in 
me  iojuriamm,  quod  ^o  effbdisse  me  omne  arbitnibar, 
residuum  tamen  insdente  me  fuisset,  omne  repente  appa- 
ruit— Cumque  Pompeius  ita  oontendiaset,  ut  nihil  unquam 
magis,  ut  cum  Crasso  redirem  in  gratiam ;  Ccsarque  per 
literal  maxima  se  molestia  ex  nia  oonteniione  affectum 
Oftenderet :  habui  non  temporum  solum  meorum  rationem, 
sed  etiam  nature.  Crassusqne,  ut  quasi  testata  populo 
Romano  esaei  nostra  gratia,  pane  a  meis  laribus  in  prorin- 
oiam  e«t  profectus.  Nun  cum  mihi  oondixisset,  ceenavlt 
^ud  me  in  mei  generi  C^rassipedis  hurtis.— Ep.  Fam.  1.  9. 

h  Ad  aulnt.  ill.  7 :  Ad  Att  ir.  12. 

t  £goafui8iemeInaltercationibus,qna8inienata£wtaB 
audio,  fero  non  moleete ;  nam  aut  defendissem  quod  non 
placeret,  aut  defuissem  cui  non  oporteret.— Ad  Att.  Iv.  13. 

^  Scripai  etiam,  (nam  ab  orattonibus  dijnngo  me  fere, 
referoqueadmansnetiores  muMs,)  scrips!  igitur  Aristotdeo 
more,  quemadmodnm  quidem  volul,  ties  libroe  in  d1q>a- 
tatlone  et  dialogo  de  oratortt  qnos  arbitror  Lentnlo  tuo 
non  fore  inutllcs.  Abhorrent  enim  a  communibns  pnrcep- 
tilt :  ao  omnem  antiquorum.  et  Aristoteleam  et  Isocratcam 
rationem  oraUniam  coroplectuntur.— Ep.  Fam.  L  9. 
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Greekf ,  tnd  who  carried  the  Latin  tongue  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  left  little  or  no  room 
for  any  farther  improvement  ^  The  disputation 
wai  undertaken  at  the  desire  and  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  two  young  orators  of  great  hopes,  C.  Cotta 
and  P.  Sulpicius,  who  were  then  heginning  to 
flourish  at  the  bar.  Cicero  himself  was  not  pre- 
sent at  it,  but  beinc  informed  by  Cotta  of  the 
principal  heads  and  general  aigument  of  the 
whole,  supplied  the  rest  ftom  his  own  invention, 
agreeably  to  the  different  style  and  manner  which 
those  great  men  were  known  to  pursue ;  and  with 
design  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Uiem  both, 
but  especially  of  Crassus,  who  had  been  the  direc- 
tor of  his  early  studies,  and  to  whom  he  assigns 
the  defence  of  that  notion  which  he  himself  always 
entertained  of  the  character  of  a  consummate 
speaker"^. 

Atticuswas  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  treatise, 
and  oommended  it  to  the  skies,  but  objected  to 
the  propriety  of  dismissing  Scsevola  from  the  dis- 
putation after  he  had  once  been  introduced  into 
the  first  dialogue.  Cicero  defends  himself  by  the 
example  of  their  god  Plato,  as  he  caUs  him,  in  his 
book  on  Grovemment,  where  the  scene,  being  laid 
in  the  house  of  an  old  gentleman,  Cephalus,  the 
old  man,  after  bearing  a  part  in  the  first  conver- 
sation,  excuses  himself  that  he  must  go  to  prayers, 
and  returns  no  more ;  Plato  not  thinking  it  suit- 
able to  the  character  of  his  age  to  be  detuned  in 
the  company  through  so  long  a  discourse ;  that, 
with  greater  reason,  therefore,  he  had  used  the 
same  caution  in  the  case  of  Scsevola,  since  it  was 
not  decent  to  suppose  a  person  of  his  dignity,  ex- 
treme age,  and  infirm  health,  spending  several 
days  successively  in  another  man's  house:  that 
the  first  day's  dialogue  related  to  his  particular 
profiession,  but  the  other  two  turned  chiefly  on  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  the  art,  where  it  was  not 
proper  for  one  of  Scsevola's  temper  and  character 
to  assist  only  as  a  hearer".  This  admirable  work 
remains  entire,  a  standing  monument  of  Cicero's 
parts  and  abilities,  which,  while  it  exhibits  to  us 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  and  marks  out  the 
way  by  which  Cicero  formed  himself  to  that  cha- 
racter, it  explains  the  reason  likewise  why  nobody 


1  CraasuA—quatoor  et  triginta  tuni  habebat  annoe,  tot- 
idemque  annis  mihi  artate  prrstabat— Triennio  ipso  minor 
quam  Antonius,  quod  idofroo  poeui,  ut  dicendi  latino 
prima  maturitas  qua  «tate  extitiiaet.  poaeet  notari;  et 
intelUgeretur.  Jam  ad  summum  pme  one  perduotam,  ut 
60  nihil  ferme  quisquam  addere  ponet,  niai  qui  a  philo- 
■ophia,  a  Jure  oivili,  ab  historia  fuiaiet  instrootior.— 
Brut  275. 

Nunc  ad  Antonium.  Crassumquo  penrenimua.  Nam  ego 
sic  exlstimo  bos  oratores  f  utase  maximos ;  et  in  hia  primum 
cum  Oneoorum  gloria  latlne  dioendi  copiam  aequatamv-- 
Ibid.  250. 

n  Noe  enim.  qui  ipd  aermoni  non  Interfnlaaemuat  et 
quJbna  C.  Cotta  timtummodo  locoa  ao  aententlaa  hv^ua 
dlaputationia  tradldiaaet,  quo  in  genere  orationia  ubiun* 
que  ontorem  cognovenunus,  id  ipaum  sumns  in  eorum 
sennone  adumbrare  oonati.— De  Orat  iii.  4. 

Ut  ei.  (Craaao)  et  ai  nequaquiun  parem  iUiaa  ingenio.  at 
pro  noetro  tamen  studio  meritam  gratiam  debitamque 
referamna.— Ibid. 

B  Quod  in  iia  llbria,  quoa  laudaa,  peraonam  deaideraa 
Scaevolc  Non  earn  temere  dimovi.  aod  feci  idem,  quod  la 
noKtrtitf  dens  ille  noater,  Pb&to.  €7um  in  Pineeum 
Sooratea  Teniaact  ad  Cophalum,  locupletem  et  feetivum 
aenem,  quoad  primna  illc  sermo  habcretur  adeat  in  dispu- 
tando  aenez,  Ao.  -^d  Att.  Iv.  :6. 


L,  Dourriua 

AHSNO- 


has  since  equalled  him,  or  ever  will,  till  t 
found  again  united,  what  will  hardly  be  foun 
in  any  man,  the  same  industry  and  the  sam 

Cicero  returned  to  Rome  about  the  n^ 
November,  to  assist  at  Mile's  wedding,  wl 
ried  Fausta,  a  rich  and  noble  lady,  tiie  danj 
Sylla  the  dictator^  with  whom,  as  some 
say,  he  found  Salluat  the  historian  in  bed  i 
after,  and  had  him  soundly  lashed  before 
missed  him.  The  consols,  Pompey  and  ( 
having  reaped  all  the  fruit  which  uey  had  p 
from  tiie  consulship,  of  securing  to  the 
the  provinees  which  they  wanted,  were  oc 
coBoemed  about  the  choice  of  thdr  suooeu 
that  after  postponing  the  election  to  tlM 
the  year,  they  gave  way  at  last  to  their 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbos,  being  content 
joined  with  him  tiieir  friend  Appius  ( 
Pnlcher. 

As  soon  as  the  new  year  came  on,  C 

enemies  began  to  attack  him  in  the  senat 

design  was  to  revoke  his  comi 

A.  uaa.  090.    or  abridge  it  at  least  of  the  [ 

*=J^^       making  war  upon  the  Parthia 

""^  Cicero  exerted  himself  so  stn 
in  his  defence  that  he  baiB< 
BAaaua,  attempts,  after  a  warm  oontc 
A.  CLAUDIUS  the  consuls  themselves  and  u 
poLcaaa.  the  consular  senators.  He  ga< 
sus  an  account  of  Ihe  debate  b 
in  which  he  tells  him  that  he  had  given  pr 
only  to  his  friends  and  family,  but  to  tb 
city,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  recondliatic 
assures  him  of  his  resolution  to  serve  hiia 
his  pains,  advice,  authority,  interest,  in  ett 
great  or  small,  which  concerned  himself,  his 
or  clients,  and  bids  him  look  upon  that  let 
league  of  amity  which  on  his  part  should  b 
lably  observed  P. 

The  month  of  February  being  generally  el 
in  giving  audience  to  foreign  princes  and 
sadors,  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  a  i 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  S  preferred 
tion  to  the  senate  for  some  new  honour  o 
lege,  which  was  commonly  decreed  to  pri 
alliance  with  the  republic :  but  Cicero,  bd 
rallying  humour,  made  the  petition  so  n( 
that  the  house  rejected  it ;  and,  at  his  mol 
served  likewise  out  of  his  jurisdiction  on 
principal  towns.  Zeugma,  in  which  was  tl 
bridge  and  passage  ov^  the  Euphrates, 
in  his  consulship,  had  granted  to  this  Ic 
honour  of  the  pnetexta,  or  the  robe  of  the 
magistrates,  which  was  always  disagreeablt 
nobility,  who  did  not  care  to  see  thes 
princes  put  upon  the  same  rank  with  then 
so  that  Cicero,  calling  out  upon  the  nobles 
you,"  says  he,  "  who  refused  the  pnetext 
king  of  Bostra,  ''suffer  this  Comagenian  to 
purple  !"  But  this  disappointment  was  n 
mortifying  to  the  king  than  it  was  to  the  < 
whose  best  perquisites  were  drawn  from  the 
pliments,  which  were  always  repaid  by  rii 
sents  :  so  that  Appius,  who  had  been  latelj 
ciled  to  Cicero,  and  paid  a  particnlar  conrt 

o  Ad  Att.  iv.  13 ;  v.  8. 

P  Haaliteraavelimexistlmeafoederiahalntniu^ 
non  epiatolae ;  meqne  ea,  qiue  tibi  promitto  ac 
aanctiaainie  eaae  obecrvaturum.— Bp.  Fam.  f-  & 

P  Ep.  Fam.  xv.  1,3.4. 
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itthistiBe,  ^lied  to  him  by  Atticns  and  thdr 
eoBBOo  fifieods  to  suffer  the  petitioiis  of  this 
lort  to  pan  qotOj^  nor  destroy  the  usual  hanrest 
i^tbe  Bonth,  and  ouke  it  quite  barren  to  him'. 

Qeero  made  an  excursion  this  spring  to  visit 

hii  Kveral  leats  and  estates  in  the  country ;  and, 

^Ui  Caman  viDa,  began  a  treatise  on  peptics,  or 

H  tk  belt  state  of  a  city,  and  tiie  duties  of  a 

ibn:  ht  caUi  it  *'a  great  and  laborious  work,  yet 

mukj  of  his  pams  if  he  could  succeed  in  it ;  if 

|rt,I  sImU  dirow  it  (says  he)  into  that  sea  which 

"  inr  before  me,  and  attempt  something  else, 

it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  idle."    It  was 

op  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the 

pcrM»BS  of  the  <^  republic  were  intro- 

debatmg  on  the  origin  and  best  constitution 

tf|Dfcnment;  Sdpio,  LeIiuB,  Philus,  Manilius, 

K'  Ihe  whole  was  to  be  distributed  into  nine 

Mb,  each  of  them  iht  subject  of  one  day's  dis- 

When  he  had  finished  the  two  first, 

were  read  in  his  Tosculan  Tilla  to  some  of 

ftieodi;  where  Sallost,  who  was  one  of  the 

ij,  adrised  hhn  to  change  his  plan,  and 

^  labject  in  his  own  person,  as  Aristotie 

A»e  before  him ;   alleging,  that  the  intro- 

of  those  andentSy  instead  of  adding  gravity, 

a  air  of  romance  to  the  argument,  which 

have  the  greater  weight  when  delivered 

imaelf,  as  being  the  work  not  of  a  little 

or  contemplative  theorist,  but  of  a  con* 

Ksator  and  statesman,  conversant  in  the 

MMaffairt,  and  writing  what  his  own  practice 

i  tbe  experience  of  many  years  had  taught  him 

!  ^  troe.   These  reasons  seemed  very  plausible, 

i  Bade  him  tlnnk  of  altering  his  scheme; 

^dafijiiBee,  by  throwing  the  scene  so  for  back, 

pwbded  himself  firom  touching   on  those 

itot  rerdntions  of  the  republic  which  were 

ibaa  the  period  to  which  he  confined  himself: 

>ft9  some  deliberation,  being  unwilling  to 

*  any  the  two  books  already  finished,  with 

n  be  was  mudi  pleased,  he  resolved  to  stick 

Itbeold  plan,  and  as  he  had  preferred  it  from 

kfat^for  the  sake  of  avoiding  offence,  so  he 

^Md  it  without  any  other  alteration  than  that 

WBda^  the  numb^  of  books  from  nine  to  six, 

L^Khferm  they  were  afterwards  published,  and 

N*td  bim  for  several  ages,  though  now  unfor- 

W^toirit^ 

BeOooaicDo  rege,  quod  rem  totam  dlscnaseram,  mihl 
^•ttperPampoafamibUiiditarAppiug.  Videtenim, 
aeieocredieaidi  ntar  in  ceteris.  Pebmarium  sterilem 
BVL  B&xDqHe  hisi  Jocose  satia :  neque  aolum  illud 
Mvfpidoiiiiii,  quod  erat  poaitam  in  Enphrate,  Zeug- 
t;  nd  pntvea  togam  bjub  prctextam,  qnam  erat 
fc'CgMreeonrole,  maicno  hominum  rimi  cavillatua. 
^  otma  homiim  nobiles,  qui  Bostrenixm  prstex- 
nanferebttlB.  Oomagnam  fereftis?— Multa  dixi  in 
]^*«»  ggggn,  qnilma  totos  eat  ezplostu.  Quo  genere 
^Bte  ^ffin  totnm  me  amplezatnr. — Ad  Quint 

loiMiam  iDa,  qo«  dixeram  voKnucd,  tpiasum  sane 
^<t  epcnsam :  aed  si  ex  sententla  sucoesserit,  bene 

deji- 
alia, 


■<t  epcnsam :  aed  si  ex  sententla  sucoeaserit,  1 
"y*  poiita;  iin  minus,  in  illud  ipsmn  mare  < 
^^foad  Mribentes  speotamus ;  aggrediaoiur  i 
S^  tnhauia  non  poosumna^— Ibid.  14. 


1^ 


e^  ^oam  inatitai,  de  republica  dispntationem  in 


et  Pbili.  ct  LadH  et  ManUU  contuli. 


*|^«L,  ^ood  te  non  fugit,  magnam  oomplmcus  sum 
l^*w»,  «t  plufmi  otii,  qaod  ego  maxime  egeo.— Ad 


r-W. 


et  dies  et  libcos  diatiributua  de 


From  the  fragments  of  this  work,  which  still 
remain,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  noble  perform- 
ance, and  one  of  his  capital  pieces,  where  all  the 
important  questions  in  politics  and  morality  were 
discussed  with  die  greatest  elegance  and  accuracy 
— of  the  origin  of  society,  the  nature  of  law  and 
obligation,  tiie  eternal  difference  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justioe  being  the  only  good  policy  or 
foundation  either  of  public  or  private  prosperity  ; 
so  that  he  calls  his  six  books  so  many  pledges 
given  to  the  public  for  the  integrity  of  his  conduct*. 
The  younger  Soipio  was  the  principal  speaker  of 
the  dialogue,  whose  part  it  was  to  assert  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Roman  constitution,  preferably 
to  that  of  all  other  states';  who,  in  the  sixth 
book,  under  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  which  is  still 
preserved  to  us,  takes  occasion  to  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
a  ftiture  state,  in  a  manner  so  lively  and  en- 
tertaining that  it  has  been  the  standing  pattern 
ever  since  to  the  wits  of  succeeding  ages,  for 
attempting  the  same  method  of  instUling  moral 
lessons  in  the  form  of  dreams  or  visions. 

He  was  now  drawn  at  last  into  a  particular  in- 
timacy and  correspondence  of  letters  with  Caesar, 
who  had  long  been  endeavouring  to  engage  him  to 
his  friendship,  and  with  tiiat  view  had  invited  his 
brother,  Quintus,  to  be  one  of  his  lieutenants  in 
Gaul,  whece  Quintus,  to  pay  his  court  the  better 
to  his  general,  joined  heartily  in  pressing  his 
brother  to  a  union  with  him,  instead  of  adhering 
so  obstinately  to  Pompey,  who,  as  he  tells  him, 
was  neither  so  sincere  nor  so  generous  a  friend  as 
Caesar'.  Cicero  did  not  dislike  the  advice,  and 
expressed  a  readiness  to  comply  with  it,  of  which 
Balbus  gave  an  intimation  to  Ceesar,  with  a  letter 
also  inclosed  firom  Cicero  himself ;  but  the  packet 
happening  to  fitU  into  water,  the  letters  were  all 
destroyed  except  a  scrap  or  two  of  Balbus's,  to 
which  Caesar  returned  answer : — '*  I  perceive  that 
you  had  written  somewhat  about  Cicero,  which  I 
isnld  not  make  out ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  guess,  it 
was  something  rather  to  be  wished  than  hopedfor '." 
Optimo  statu  civitatis  et  de  optimo  dve. — Hilibrr,  cum  in 
Tnsonlano  mihi  legerentur,  audiente  Salluatio,  admonitus 
sum  ab  iUo,  mnlto  m%}ore  auotoritate  illia  de  rebua  dioi 
posse,  si  ipae  loquerer  de  republica;  praeaertimcumesaem, 
non  HeraoUdea  Ponticua,  aed  conaularia,  et  is,  qui  in  maxi- 
mia  veraatns  in  repuUioa  rebna  eaaem :  que  tarn  antiquis 
hominibua  attribuerem,  ea  visum  iri  fiota  esse.— CSommovit 
mo,  et  eo  magis»  quod  mazimoa  motus  noetre  oivitatis 
attingere  non  poteram,  quod  erant  inferiM^,  quam  illorum 
•taa  qui  loquebantur.  Ego  autem  id  ipeum  turn  eram 
aeoutiu,  ne  in  n(Mtra  temptna  inourrena  ofltenderem  quem- 
piaro.— Ad  Quint.  ilL  ff. 

This  will  aolve  that  variation  which  we  find  in  his  own 
acoonnt  of  this  work,  in  difliBrent  parte  of  hia  writings : 
and  why  Fannius,  wlio  in  some  places  is  declared  to  be  a 
speaker  in  it,  [Ad  Att  iv.  16 ;  Ad  Qufait.  ill.  5,]  is  denied 
to  be  so  in  others ;  being  dropped  when  the  number  of  hooka 
was  contracted. 

■  Cum  aex  Ubris,  tanquam  prcdibns  me  ipsum 
obstrinxerim,  quos  tibi  tarn  valde  probari  gaudeo.-^Ad 
Att.  Yi.  1. 

»  An  cenaea,  cum  in  illis  de  republioa  libria  persuadere 
videatur  AfHcanua,  omnium  rermnpublicarum  nostram 
veterem  illam  l^iiaae  optimam. — ^Do  Leg.  ii.  10;  ibid. 
1.6.9. 

7  De  Pompeio  aaaentlor  tibi,  vri  tn  potiua  mihi,  nam,  ut 
scis,  Jampridem  istum  canto  Cesarem.— Ad  Quint  ii.  13. 

*  nie  seripait  ad  Balbum,  liaaciculum  iUum  epistolarumt 
in  quo  fuerat  et  mea  et  Balbi,  totum  sibi  aqua  madidum 
eaRG :  nt  ne  Ulud  quidem  eciat,  meam  fuiase  aliquam  epia- 
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But  Cicero  tent  another  copy  of  the  same  letter, 
which  came  safe  to  his  hands,  written,  as  he  says, 
in  the  fiuniliar  style,  yet  without  departing  from 
his  dignity.  Cssar  answered  him  with  all  imagin- 
able kindness,  and  the  offer  of  everything  in 
which  his  power  could  senre  him,  telling  him  how 
agreeable  his  brother's  company  was  to  him  by 
the  rerital  of  their  old  affection;  and  since  he 
was  now  remored  to  snch  a  distance  from  him,  he 
would  take  care  that  in  their  mutual  want  of  each 
other,  he  should  have  cause  at  least  to  rejoioe  that 
his  brother  was  with  him,  rather  than  any  one 
else.  He  thanks  him  also  for  sending  the  lawrer 
Trebatius  to  him,  and  says  upon  it  jocosely,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  before  in  his  army  who  knew 
how  to  draw  a  recognisance.  Cicero,  in  his  ac- 
count of  this  letter  to  his  brother,  says — **  It  is 
kind  in  yon,  and  like  a  brother,  to  press  me  to 
this  friendship,  though  I  am  running  that  way 
apace  myself,  and  shidl  do,  what  often  happens  to 
travellers,  who,  rising  later  than  they  intended, 
yet  by  quickening  their  speed  come  sooner  to  their 
joumey^s  end  than  if  they  had  set  out  earlier ;  so 
I,  who  have  overslept  myself  in  my  observance  of 
this  man,  though  you  were  frequently  rousing  me, 
will  correct  my  past  laziness  by  mending  my  pace 
for  the  future."  But  as  to  his  seeking  any  advan- 
tage or  personal  benefit  from  this  alliance,  **  believe 
me,"  says  he,  "you  who  know  me,  I  have  from  him 
already  what  I  most  Talne,  the  assurance  of  his 
affection,  which  I  prefer  to  all  the  great  things  that 
he  offers  me  *."  In  another  letter  he  says, — **  I  lay 
no  great  stress  on  his  promises,  want  no  further 
honours,  nor  desire  any  new  glory,  and  wish  nothing 
more  but  the  continuance  of  his  esteem — yet  live 
still  in  such  a  course  of  ambition  and  fatigue  as  if 
1  were  expecting  what  I  do  not  really  desire  i*." 

But  though  he  made  no  use  of  Cesar's  generosity 
for  himself,  yet  he  used  it  freely  for  his  friends  : 
for  besides  hb  brother,  who  was  Caesar's  lieutenant, 
and  Trebatius,  who  was  his  lawyer ;  he  procured 
an  eminent  post  for  Orfius,  and  a  regiment  for 
Curtius ;  yet  Cesar  was  chiding  him  all  the  while 
for  his  reservedness  in  asking  ^  His  recom- 
tolam.  Bed  ex  Bolbl  epittoU^piuica  verba  intdlexermt, 
ad  qua  rmoripdt  his  verbis  :^De  Cioerooe  video  te  qtdd- 
dam  ecripsiiee,  quod  ^o  noo  intellezi ;  quantum  autcm 
oonjectura  oonaequebar,  id  erst  hi^usmodl,  ut  magis  optan- 
dum,  quam  q>erandum  putarem.— Ad  Quint.  iJ.  13. 

•  Cum  Ccaaris  llteria,  refertia  omni  olBcio,  diUgeotia, 
0uavitate-<luarum  initlnm  ect,  quam  tuavia  ei  tuua 
adventua  fuerit,  et  reoordatio  veteria  arooria ;  deinde  te 
effeotnmm,  ut  ego  in  medio  dolore  ao  dedderto  tui,  te, 
cum  a  me  abeatei,  potlaaimum  aeoum  eiM  Istarer.— 
Trebatium  quod  ad  ae  miserim,  peraUae  et  hnmanitar 
otiam  gratiaa  mihi  aglt :  negat  «im  la  tanta  multitudine 
eorum,  qui  una  eatent,  quemplam  fuine,  qui  vadimonium 
oonoipere  ponot.— 

Quare  facia  tu  quidem  fhiteme.  quod  me  hortarla,  aed 
meberoule  ourrentem  nunc  qnldem,  nt  omnia  maa  studia 
in  iatnm  unum  oonferam,  dtc. 

Bed  mibi  orede,  quem  noati,  quod  in  iatia  rebvia  ego 
plurimi  cstimo.  Jam  habeo :— deinde  Ccearia  tantum  In 
me  amorem,  quem  omnibua  hia  honoribna,  quoe  me  a  le 
eapectare  vnlt,  antepono.-«-Ad  Quint,  ii.  15. 

^  PromiaslB  lis,  quae  oetendit,  non  valde  pendeo:  neo 
honorea  aitio,  neo  deiidero  gloriam :  magiaque  ^ua  volun- 
tatia  perpetuitatem,  quam  promiaaorum  ezitum  expeoto. 
Vivo  tamra  in  ea  ambitione  et  Imbore,  tanquam  id,  quod 
non  poatulo,  ezpeotem—lbid.  ilL  5. 

«  M.  Curtio  tribunatnm  ab  eo  petivi.— Ibid,  it  Id ;  Ep. 
Fam.  vil.  5. 

De  tribunatu— mihi  ipae  Caeaar  nomlnatlm  Curtio  para- 


mandatory  letter  of  Trebatins,  wifl  sbo 
what  a  share  he  possMsed  at  this  time  of 
confidence,  and  with  what  an  affiectionate 
used  to  recommend  his  friends. 

**  Ciemro  to  Casar  gmperor: 
**  See,  how  I  have  persuaded  mysdf  to  < 
you  as  a  second  self;  not  only  in  what  aff« 
own  interest,  but  in  what  concerns  my  I 
I  had  resolved,  whithersoever  I  went  abr 
carry  C.  Trebatius  along  with  me,  that  : 
bring  him  home  adorned  with  the  fi^uti 
care  and  kindness:  but  since  Pompey's 
Rome  has  been  longer  than  I  expected,! 
own  irresolution,  to  which  yon  are  no  s 
vnll  either  whoUy  hinder,  or  at  least  reti 
going  abroad  at  all ;  see,  what  I  hsTe  tak( 
myself:  I  began  presently  to  resolve,  that  T 
should  expect  the  same  things  from  you  w 
had  been  hoping  for  frt>m  me :  nor  did  ] 
him  with  less  finmkness  of  your  good  will 
used  to  do  of  my  own :  but  a  wonderful  i 
fell  out,  both  as  a  testimony  of  my  opinion 
pledge  of  your  humanity ;  for  while  I  was 
of  this  very  Trebatius  at  my  house  with  out 
Balbus,  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me ;  in 
of  which  you  said,  *  As  to  M.  Orfius,  wh( 
recommended  to  me,  I  will  make  him  evt 
of  Gaul,  or  lieutenant  to  Lq>ta ;  send  me 
therefore,  if  you  please,  whom  I  may  prefiei 
lifted  up  our  hands,  both  I  and  Balbus;  tkeo 
was  so  pat,  that  it  seemed  not  to  be  ace 
but  divine.  I  send  you  therefore  Trebatii 
send  him  so,  as  at  first  indeed  I  designed 
own  accord,  but  now  also  by  your  invt 
embrace  him,  my  dear  C«sar,  vrith  aQ  you 
courtesy ;  and  whatever  you  could  be  ind 
do  for  my  friends,  out  of  your  regard  to  me 
it  all  singly  upon  him.  I  will  be  answer 
the  man ;  not  in  my  former  style,  which  yo 
rallied,  when  I  wrote  to  you  about  Milo, 
the  true  Roman  phrase  which  men  of  sen 
that  there  is  not  an  honester,  worthier,  m 
man  living :  I  must  add,  what  makes  the  pr 
part  of  his  character,  that  he  has  a  singular  t 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  I 
him,  neither  a  regiment  nor  government,  n 
certain  piece  of  preferment;  I  ask  yom 
volence  and  generosity;  yet  am  not  agaii 
adorning  him,  whenever  you  shall  think  ; 
with  those  trappings  also  of  glory:  in  i 
deliver  the  whole  man  to  yon,  from  my  h 
we  say,  into  yours,  illustrious  for  victa 
foith.  But  I  am  more  importunate  than  1 1 
be  to  you ;  yet  I  know  you  will  excuse  it. 
care  of  your  health,  and  continue  to  lova 
you  now  do*." 

Trebatius  was  of  a  lazy,  indolent,  i 
temper;  a  lover  of  books  and  good  cog 
eagerly  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  Rome ;  and 
out  of  his  element  in  a  camp :  and  becausr 
through  the  infinite  hurry  of  his  affairs,  i 
presently  adnut  him  to  his  familiarity,  i 
him  so  soon  as  he  expected,  he  was  tii 
drudgery  of  attending  him,  and  impatient  i 
home  again.  Under  these  circumstances,  tfe 
series  of  letters  to  him  from  Cicero,  written  1 


turn  eaee  reacripait,  moamque  in  rogando  1 
olOurgavit.— Ad  Quint,  iii  1. 
*  Bp.  Fam.  vU.  5. 
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vtfb  Iheditiiitereited  mffBction  of  a  friend,  bat  the 
tdkndi  eten  of  a  parent,  emplojing  all  the  arts 
of  kainaatioa,  as  weQ  of  the  grave  as  of  the 
hec(io«0  kind,  to  hinder  him  from  raining  his 
bopci  sad  ibrtones  bj  his  own  impnidenoe.  He 
"  b^lhs  St  his  childish  hankering  after  the  city ; 
Ml  him  reflect  on  the  end  for  which  he  went 
•hraad,  sad  purine  it  with  constancy ;  obsenres, 
bvm  tke  Medea  of  Euripides,  that  many  had 
■ncdthnnsehesand  the  public  well  at  a  dutanoe 
frosi  thdr  country ;  whilst  others,  by  spending  their 
hn  St  bone,  had  lived  and  died  ingforiously ;  of 
vtiek  aamber,"  says  he,  *'  you  woM  haye  been 
lae,  if  we  had  not  thrust  you  out ;  and  since  I  am 
worn  scting  Medea,  take  this  other  lesson  from  me, 
ftil  kewho  if  not  wise  for  himself,  is  wise  to  no 
parpoK  *."  He  rallies  his  impatience,  or  rather 
"  mfimkaot ,  as  if  he  had  carried  a  bond,  not  a 
hUtr  to  Cmbt,  and  thought  that  he  had  nothing 
to  A»  bat  to  take  his  money  and  return  home ; 
■M  iccoQecting,  tiiat  eren  those  who  followed 
kisr  Ptolemy  with  bonds  to  Alexandria,  had  not 
Tctbroaghtback  a  penny  of  money'.  You  write  me 
««i"  stys  he,  '*  that  Cssar  now  consults  you ; 
1  ksl  mher  hear  that  be  consults  your  interest'. 
Let  Be  £e,  if  I  do  not  beliere,  such  is  your  vanity, 
M.  yoa  had  rather  be  consulted  than  enriched  by 
kia^'*  By  these  railleries  and  perpetual  admo- 
UDOB*  be  made  Trebatius  ashamed  of  hit  softness, 
mi  eoateat  to  stay  with  Cesar,  bv  whose  favour 
a4  generosity  he  was  cured  at  last  of  all  his 
—■■nai ;  and  having  here  laid  the  foundation  of  , 
te  fcftucs,  flouridiea  afterwards  in  the  court  of 
Aigiitas,  with  the  chaniRtiT  of  the  most  learned 
hiH'VQfthat  age*. 

Onv  was  now  upon  his  second  expedition  into 
Brftiki ;  which  raised  much  talk  and  expectation 
It  Bosie,  sad  gave  Cioero  no  small  concern  for 
dx  ttCetf  of  his  broUier,  who,  as  one  of  Caesar's 
■wtwwm,  was  to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  it^. 
B«t  the  acooanta  which  he  received  from  the  place 
B«  csKd  faun  of  his  apprehensions,  by  informing 
^tlut  there  was  nothing  either  to  fear  or  to 
^  from  the  attempt;  no  dancer  ftvm  the 
fwple,  no  ipoils  from  the  country'.    In  a  letter 


'  Ttt  Bo^s  iDcpUaa  iMss  at  dedderia  urhis  at  nrbanitatis 
'<^»:  ct  qm  ooBaOio  pnfeotos  es,  id  ■■Mnlfsfft  et 


rean  bene  gsMore  et  popUoam.  patria 
agergut,  propterta  sunt  Im- 


ta  oerte  fiilwM,  idal  te  eztnuiaemas— 
9909  copl.  fllnd  Mmper  memanto, 
nonqoit*  Mqutoqiiamwpit. 
vfl.6. 

vMebare ;  taaqoam  cnbn  fyngn^ham 

son  epMoIain  attnlltwa ,  ale,  peonnJa 

redira  ptopaabM.    Nao  UM  In  mcntam 

an  tpaoa,  qtal  com  ajngrapbia  TanlaMnt  Alaz- 

awnmnm  adhne  nullum  ai^arro  potniaaa.~Ibid. 

9irfdem  ta  a  Cnare  aorlbia;  aad  ago  tibt  ab 
.  11. 
'.  Di,  qa«  toa  gloria  aat,  poto  ta  maDa  a  Caasra 


quid  to,  doota  Trabatl, 
fiaLa.iTO. 
k  Ex  QniBtt  frmtrto  Uteris  Miqrfoor  jam  anm  can  in 
■Bimo  expacto  quid  tfat— Ad  Att. 

I  BiiUtiiaa da  Britannia  litems!    Tiinebam 


to  Atticns,  '*  we  are  in  suspense,''  says  he,  **  about 
the  Britidi  war :  it  is  oertaio,  that  the  access  of  the 
island  is  strongly  fortified ;  and  it  is  known  also 
already  that  there  is  not  a  grain  of  silver  in  it,  nor 
anything  else  but  slaves ;  of  whom  you  will  scarce 
expect  any,  I  dare  say,  skilled  in  music  or  letters  ■>." 
In  another  to  Trebatius ;  "  I  hear  that  there  is  not 
either  any  gold  or  silver  in  the  island  :  if  so,  yon 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  one  of  their  chariots, 
and  fly  back  to  us>.'' 

From  their  railleries  of  this  kind  on  the  barbarity 
and  misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  helo  reflecting 
on  the  surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms  : 
how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the 
seat  of  arts,  empire  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in 
sloth,  ignorance  and  poverty;  enslaved  to  the  most 
cruel  as  well  as  to  the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants, 
superstition  and  religious  imposture:  while  this 
remote  country,  anciently  the  jest  snd  contempt  of 
the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  happy  seat  of 
liberty,  plenty,  and  letters ;  flourishing  in  all  the 
arts  and  refinements  of  civil  life :  yet  ranning 
perhaps  ihe  same  course  which  Rome  itself  hlid 
run  before  it ;  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth  ; 
from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to  an  impa- 
tience  of  discipline  and  corraption  of  morals ;  till 
by  a  total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being 
grown  ripe  for  destruction,  it  falls  a  prey  at  last  to 
some  hardy  oppressor,  and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty, 
losing  everything  else  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradu- 
ally again  into  its  original  barbarism. 

Cicero  taking  it  for  granted  that  Trebatius 
followed  Cesar  into  Britain,  begins  to  joke  with 
him  upon  the  wonderful  figure  that  a  British 
lawyer  would  make  at  Rome ;  and,  as  it  was  his 
profession  to  guard  other  people's  safety,  bids  him 
beware  that  he  himself  was  not  caught  by  the 
British  charioteers  <*.  But  Trebatius,  it  seems, 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself  without  Cicero's 
advice ;  and  when  Cesar  passed  over  to  Britain, 
chose  to  stay  behind  in  Uaul :  this  gave  a  fresh 
handle  for  nailery ;  and  Cioero  congratulates  him 
'*  upon  being  arrived  at  last  into  a  country  where 
he  was  thought  to  know  something ;  that  if  he 
had  gone  over  also  to  Britain,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  man  in  all  that  great  island  wiser  than 
himself." — He  observes,  **  that  he  was  much  more 
cautious  in  military  than  in  dvil  contests;  and 
wonders,  that  being  such  a  lover  of  swimming,  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  swim  in  the  ocean ;  and 
when  he  could  not  be  kept  away  from  every  show 
of  gladiators  at  Rome,  had  not  the  curiosity  to  see 
the  British  charioteers :"  he  rqoices  however,  after 
all,  that  he  did  not  go ;  *'  since  they  should  not  now 

ooaannm,  timaham  llttos  fauola.  RaUqua  non  equidam 
oontanmo.— Ad  Quint.  L 16. 

Da  Britannida  rabus  oognovi  ex  tula  Ittaria,  nihil  eiaa 
nee  qood  matuamna,  nac  quod  gandeamoB.— Ibid.  liL  1. 

B  Britannioi  belli  axitus  espeotatur.  ConaUt  anlm 
aditus  insols  munitoa  aaaa  mirlfloia  moliboa.  Etiam  illnd 
jam  oognitum  aat,  neqna  argenti  aoripulum  ease  uUum  in 
ilia  insula,  neqna  nllam  q>am  pr«d«,  nisi  ax  manalpila ; 
ex  qnibus  nulloa  puto  te  Utaria,  ant  muaiob  eruditoa  ex- 
paotare.— Ad  Att  iv.  18. 

a  In  Britannia  nihil  aaaa  audio  naquaanri  naqnaargentL 
Id  ri  itaast,  eaaedum  aliqood  soadao  capiaa,  at  ad  noa  quam 
primum  recnnaa.— Bp.  Fam.  viL  7* 

o  Blin  flnim  paraona  indud  potaat  Britannid  Juris  coo- 
aolti.— Ep.  Fam.  rVL  II. 

Tu,  qoi  cstcria  cavero  didiciati,  in  Britannia  no  sb  esie- 
dariii  dacipiaria  cavota— Ibid.  0. 
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be  troubled  with  the  impertinence  of  hit  British 
BtoriesP.*' 

Qaintos  Cicero,  who  had  a  genius  for  poetrj, 
was  projecting  the  pUn  of  a  poem  upon  thdr 
British  expedition,  and  begged  his  brother's  assist- 
ance in  it :  Cicero  approved  the  design,  and 
observed  upon  it,  that  the  nature  and  situation  of 
places  so  strange,  the  manners  of  the  people,  their 
battles  with  them,  and  the  general  himself  CsBsar, 
were  excellent  sul^ects  for  poetry ;  but  as  to  his 
assistance,  it  was  sending  owls  to  Athens:  that 
Quintus,  who  had  finished  four  tragedies  in  sixteen 
days,  could  not  want  either  help  or  fame  in  that 
way,  after  his  Electra  and  the  Troades^  In  other 
letters  he  answers  more  seriously;  tiiat  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive  how  much  he  wanted 
leisure  for  versifying :  that  to  write  verses  required 
an  ease  and  cheerfiidness  of  mind  which  the  times 
had  taken  from  him  $  and  that  his  poetical  flame 
was  quite  extinguished  by  the  sad  prospect  of 
things  before  them'. 

He  had  sent  Caesar  his  Greek  poem,  in  three 
books,  on  the  history  of  his  consulship ;  and 
Cesar's  judgment  upon  it  was,  that  the  beginning 
of  it  was  as  good  as  anything  which  he  had  ever 
seen  in  that  language,  but  that  the  following  lines, 
to  a  certain  place,  were  not  equal  in  accuracy  and 
spirit.  Cicero  desires  therefore  to  know  of  his 
brother,  what  Cassar  really  thought  of  the  whole ; 

p  Eat,  quod  gaudeas,  te  in  ista  looa  venitBe,  ubi  aliqold 
tapen  vldarere :  quod  d  In  Britanniam  quoqae  profeotua 
eases,  profeeto  nemo  in  ilia  tanta  insula  te  peritior  fuisset 
— Sed  tu  in  re  miUtari  multo  es  cautlor  quam  in  advooa- 
tiooibus:  qui  neque  in  oceano  na*are  voluisti,  homo 
itudiotisHmus  natandU  neque  speotare  essedarios,  quem 
antea  ne  andabatam  quldem  defraudare  potersmus.— Ep. 
Fftm.  Tii.  10. 

In  Britanniam  te  profeotom  non  esse  gandeo.  quod  et 
labore  oaruisti,  eC  ego  te  de  illis  rebus  non  audlam.— IV  d. 
17. 

The  little  here  given  of  Trebatlus's  love  qftwimming, 
adds  a  new  light  and  beauty  to  that  passage  of  Horace, 
whero  the  poet  introduces  him,  advising,  to  swim  thrice 
ero9$  the  Tiber ^  to  cure  the  want  of  sleep ;  the  adTioe,  it 
seems,  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  own  practice  and 
character. 

teranoti 
Tranananto  Tiberim,  somno  quibus  est  opus  alto. 

Bat.  n.  L  a 

4  Te  vero  im69wi»  aoribendi  egregiam  habere  video. 
Quos  tu  situs,  quas  natoraa  rerum  et  locorum,  quoe  mores, 
quaa  geotes,  quas  pugnaa,  quem  vero  ipsum  imperatorem 
habea  ?  Ego  te  libenter,  ut  rogas,  quibus  rebus  vis,  adju- 
vabo,  et  tibi  versus,  quos  rogas,  yXavna  ^U  *AO^rat 
mittam.— Ad  Quint.  iL  18. 

Quatoor  tragcediaa,  cum  xvi  diebus  abeolviase  scribas, 
tu  quidquam  ab  alio  mutuaris?  et  icAcor  qovris,  cum 
Electram  et  Troadem  scripseris?— Ibid.  ill.  6. 

"S.B,— Then /our  tragetiUtt  said  to  be  written  innxteen 
dap$t  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  original  produc- 
tions, but  tranatatioDB  from  some  of  the  Greek  poets,  of 
which  Quintus  was  a  great  master ;  finished  by  him  in 
haste  for  the  ent^tainment  of  the  camp :  for  the  word 
Troadem  in  the  text,  the  name  of  one  of  them,  should 
most  probably  be  Troadet,  the  title  of  one  of  Euripidee's 
plays ;  as  the  Electra  alao  was. 

c  Quod  mo  de  fadendis  versibua  rogas,  incredibile  est, 
mi  frater,  quantum  egeam  temjiore— Focerem  tamen  ut 
posBcm,  sod— opus  est  ad  poema  quadam  animi  alacritate, 
quam  plane  mihi  tempora  eripitmt.— Ibid.  iii.  6. 

De  versibua— deest  mihi  opera,  quae  non  raodo  tempus. 
sod  etiam  anJmnm  ab  omni  cura  vacuum  desiderat :  sed 
abest  etiam  ivBovcioffyu&t Jkc— Ibid.  4. 


whether  the  matter  or  the  style  displea 
and  begs  that  he  would  tell  him  the  tnii 
since  whether  Csesar  liked  it  or  not,  he  sli 
he  says,  be  a  jot  the  less  pleased  with 
He  began  however  another  poem,  at  his 
earnest  request,  to  be  addrened  to  Ci 
after  some  progress  was  so  dissatisfied  w 
he  tore  it' :  yet  Quintus  still  urging,  a 
ffing,  that  he  had  acqnsinted  Canar 
design,  he  was  obliged  to  resume  it,  an* 
finished  an  epic  poem  in  honour  of  Caesi 
he  promises  to  send  as  soon  as  he  c 
a  proper  oonveyanoe,  that  it  might  no 
as  Quintus's  tragedy  of  Erigone  was  i 
from  Gaul;  the  only  thing,  says  he,  i 
not  found  a  safe  passage  since  Cesar 
that  province*. 

While  Cicero  was  expressing  no  smal 
faction  at  the  measures  which  his  preten 
obliged  him  to  pursue,  Ceesar  was  doing  < 
in  his  power  to  make  him  easy :  he  t 
brother  with  as  much  kindness  as  if  Cice 
had  been  his  general ;  gave  him  the  ch( 
winter-quarters,  and  the  legion  whid 
liked*:  and  Clodius  happening  to  wri 
from  Rome,  he  showed  the  letter  to  Qu 
declared  that  he  would  not  answer  it 
Quintus  civilly  pressed  him  not  to  pu 
affiront  upon  Clodius  for  their  sakes' :  in 
of  all  his  hurry  in  Britain,  he  sent  freqnen 
to  Cicero  in  his  own  hand  of  his  pre 
success,  and  at  the  instant  of  quitting 
wrote  to  him  from  the  very  shore,  of  th 
ment  of  the  troops,  and  his  having  take 
and  imposed  a  tribute:  and  lest  he 
surprised  at  having  no  letters  at  the  t 
from  his  brother,  he  acquaints  him,  th( 
was  then  at  a  distance  from  him,  and 
take  the  benefit  of  that  express :  Cicero  r 
these  letters  at  Rome  in  less  than  a  n 
date,  and  takes  notice  of  one  of  thet 
arrived  on  the  twentieth  day ;  a  despatc 
that  of  our  present  couriers  by  the  post' 

•  Bed  heuB  tu,  cdari  videor  a  te,  quomc 
fhiter,  de  nostrls  versibus  Cesar  ?  Nam  prin 
so  legtoae  acripsit  ad  me  ante:  et  prima  sic,  ut 
OrsBca  quidem  meliora  l^iaae ;  rsliqua  ad  qnei 
poBvfi^fpa.  Hoc  enim  utitur  verbo.  Die  i 
num  aut  res  enm  aut  xapcurr^  non  deleotat  I 
quod  vcrcare.  Ego  enim  no  pile  quldon  minuc 
—Ad  Quint,  ii.  16. 

<  Pocma  ad  Ccsarem,  quod  oompoeueram,  ij 
iii.  l.s.4. 

«  Quod  me  institutnm  ad  ilium  poema  J ubi 
etsi  distentns  tum  opera,  turn  animo  sum  n 
quoniam  ox  epistola,  quam  ad  to  misenu 
Canar  me  aliqnod  esse  exorsum ;  rerertar  ad 
^Ibid.  a 

Quod  me  hortaris,  ut  abaolvam,  habeo  absol 
mihi  quldem  nti  videtur,  Ihros  ad  Casearem. 
locupletem  tabellarium,  ne  aooidat  quod  Ei 
cui  soli,  Ccsare  imperatore,  iter  ex  Gallia  tuti 
—Ibid.  9. 

*  Quintum  meum— Dii  boni!  quemadmod 
honore,  dignitata,  gratia?  Non  secaa  ao  ■ 
imperator.  Hibenuun  legionom  eligendl  o 
commodum,  ut  ad  me  aoribit^—Ad  Ati.  iv.  18. 

r  In  qua  primum  eat  de  Clodii  ad  OmaurB 
quo  Casaaris  consilium  probo,  quod  tIbi  i 
petenti  veniam  non  dedlt,  ut  u)lttm  ad  illam  ] 
bum  reacriberel.— All  Quint.  Ui.  1.  s.  4. 

>  Ab  Quinto  fratre  et  a  Ccsare  accepi  a 
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Ai  to  cbc  Mm  of  the  dty  this  summer,  Qoero 
kBi  hii  brother, '*  that  there  were  some  hopes  of 
m  efeetion  of  magistnites,  bat  tbase  mnoertaiii ; 
iflw  wufiaoa  of  a  dictator,  yet  that  not  more 
ImMb;  t  frast  aha  in  the  foram ;  but  of  a  city, 
•Mtdtol^qiieted  rather  by  the  effects  of  age 
]  iMif  eoBoord :  that  his  own  conduct,  as  well  in 
I  pAie  as  in  prirate,  was  just  what  juntos  had 
I  fM,  lofter  than  the  tip  of  his  ear;  and  his 
^  is  the  lenate  sach  as  pleased  others  ra&er 


flioh  Ob  does  wratobed  war  and  dinotd  breed, 

tbrikcry  was  nerer  carried  so  high  as  at  this 
hf  the  eoDsolar  candidates,  Memmins,  Do- 
HiM,  Seaoras,  Messaln :  that  they  were  all  alike ; 
in  any ;  for  money  levelled  the  dignity 
if  (hoi  iU :  that  above  eighty  thousand  p<mnds 
~  liaed  to  the  first  tribe ;  and  money  grown 
by  this  profnston  of  it,  that  interest  was 
ftm  foor  to  ei^  per  cent**' 

and  On.  Domttins,  who  joined  their 
Bttde  a  strange  sort  of  contract  with  the 
which  was  drawn  np  in  writing,  and 
in  proper  form  by  many  of  their  friends 
hoth  odes;  by  which  '*  the  consols  obliged 
to  serve  them  with  all  their  power  in 
election  ;  and  they  on  their  part 
.  when  elected,  to  procnre  for  the  consols 
hH  prorinces  they  dedred ;  and  gave  a  bond  of 
MML  to  provide  three  angurs  who  should 
.thst  they  were  present  at  making  a  law 
them  those  provinces,  when  no  socfa 
erer  been  made;  and  two  consular  senators, 
aflina,  that  they  were  present  likewise 
,  s  decree  of  the  senate,  for  furnishing 
lane  provinces  writh  arms  and  money,  when 
had  never  been  consulted  about  it.**  ** 

confeote  Britannia,  obtldilmt  aooeptis,  nulla 
iopttata  temen  pecunla,  data*  a  Uttoribus  Britan- 
hffoxiBoa.d.Ti.KaL  Ootob.  exerdtain  Britannia 
■Wmt-AdAttiv.  17. 

klHtumia  Caar  ad  me  Kal.  Sept.  dedit  literaa ;  quas 
MBcpi  a.  d.  IT.  Kai.  Octob.  mils  commodas  de  Bri- 
qnibiu,  De  admirar,  quod  a  te  nullasaooep- 
^itrflit  m  aUf  te  ftdase,  oiun  ad  mare  aooeawrit.— 

hn  liac  Jam  epistolam  oomplicarem,  tabellarii  a  voUe 
■ast  a.  d.  s.  KaL  Sept.  vicerimo  die^Ibld.  UL 1.  a.  6. 
'!«  Baaan*  aic  ae  babebant  Erat  nonnulla  apea 
sedinoerta:  erat  allqua  Bn^ldo  dictatune, 
qaUeaoeTta:  amcmuTn  otioin  forenee;  aed  aenea- 
lUgis  ehritatia,  quam  adqaieecentla.  Scntentia 
Gsrtnia  SMiatn  ^nonodi.  magia  at  alii  nobfa  aaaen- 

iwaniet  ipn^— 
T«aa6^  i  rkitfutif  "^iKtyMS  i^tpydftrcu, 

Euaip.  Supplices. 
ndit  immania,  nunquam  par  fult  ~Ad  Quint. 

naanacinCaminmi.    Ardet  ambitiu^  aiifia 

iw;  foDoa  «x  Menta  Idib.    Quint,  faotmn  erat 

in  nuUo  eat,  peomiia  onmium  dignitatem 

^  —  AdAtt.iv.  15. 

5""»1»  flagrant  tnfamta.  quod  C.  Menimiua  oandi- 

^  P»rt«WCTn  in  aaiatu  recitavit,  quam  ipae  et  anua 

Donitliia  eum  oofunlibna  fpciaaent,  utl  ambo 

I— *Tag>ina  imauliliua  darent,  ai  caaent  ipei  oonaulea 

^  txm  aajpaea  dedlaaant,  qui  ae  adfoiaae  dioetent, 

hx eariata fMTatur, qnclata Don  easet;  etdnoocm- 

Vd  aa  dieannt  in  oanandiaprovindia  oonaularibna 

^— **  ctiiiaM,  oum  oannino  ne  aenatna  quidem  Adaeet 

^(Mtfe  BOO  Tobia  aed  ooanioibua  ot  penoriptionibua ; 

tabaUa  cum  oae  facta  dicerctur,  prolata  a 


Memmins,  who  was  strongly  supported  by  Caesar «, 
finding  some  reason  to  dislike  his  ba]]gain,  resolved 
to  brMk  it,  and,  by  Pompey's  advice,  gave  an 
account  of  it  to  the  senate.  Pompey  was  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  of  mwtifying  the  consul 
Domitius  ;  and  willing  likewise  to  take  some 
revenge  on  Appius,  who,  though  his  near  relation, 
did  not  enter  so  fully  as  he  expected  into  his 
measures'* :  but  Caesar  was  much  out  of  humour  at 
this  step* ;  as  it  was  likely  to  raise  great  scandal 
in  the  city,  and  strengthen  the  interest  of  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  restrain  that  infamous 
corruption,  which  was  the  main  instrument  of 
advancing  his  power.  Appius  never  changed 
countenance,  nor  lost  any  credit  by  the  discovery ; 
but  his  colleague  DomiUus,  who  affected  the  cha- 
racter of  a  patriot,  was  extremely  discomposed ; 
and  Memmius,  now  grown  desperate,  resolved  to 
promote  tiie  general  disorder  and  the  creation  of  a 
dictator'. 

Quintns  sent  his  brother  word  from  Gaul,  that 
it  was  rqported  there,  that  he  was  present  at  this 
oontraet :  but  Cicero  assures  him  that  it  was  fiilse, 
and  that  the  baiigain  was  of  such  a  nature,  as 
Memmius  had  opened  it  to  the  senate,  that  no 
honest  man  could  have  been  present  at  itf.  The 
senate  was  highly  incensed;  and  to  check  the 
insolence  of  the  parties  concerned,  passed  a  decree, 
that  their  conduct  should  be  inquired  into  by  what 
they  called  a  private,  or  silent  judgment ;  where 
the  sentence  was  not  to  be  declared  till  after  the 
election,  yet  so  as  to  make  void  the  election  of 
those  who  should  be  found  guilty:  this  they 
resolved  to  execute  with  rigour,  and  made  an 
allotment  of  judges  for  that  purpose  :  but  some  of 
the  tribunes  were  prevailed  with  to  interpoae  their 
negative,  on  pretence  of  hindering  all  inquisitions 
not  specially  authorised  by  the  people^. 

Hus  detestable  bargain  of  forging  laws  and 
decrees  at  pleasure,  in  which  so  many  of  the  first 
rank  were  concerned,  either  as  principals  or  wit- 
nesses, is  alleged  by  an  ingenious  French  writer  as 
a  flagrant  instance  of  libertinism  which  hastened 
the  destruction  of  Rome^  So  fiu*  are  "  private 
vices"  from  being  '*  public  benefits,"  that  this  great 
republic,  of  all  others  the  most  free  and  flourishing, 
owed  the  loss  of  its  liberty  to  nothing  else  but  a 
general  defection  of  its  citizens,  from  the  probity 


Memmio  eat  nominlbna  indnctia,  auctore  Poropelo.— Ad 
Att.  iv.  18. 

c  Memmium  Ccaaria  omnea  opea  conflrmant.— Ibid.  1ft. 
17. 

d  Die.  xzziz.  p.  118. 

c  Ut  qui  jam  intelUgebamua  enunciationem  iUam  Mem- 
mil  valde  Ccaari  diapUoere.— Ad  Ait.  iv.  16. 

*  Hlc  Appiua  erat  idem ;  nibil  aane  Jncturas.  Corruerat 
alter,  et  plane,  inqtvun.  Jacobat  Menunluaautem>-plaDe 
refriierat,  et  eo  magis  nuoo  oogitara  dictaturam,  turn 
favere  Joatitio  et  omnium  rorum  licentiar.— Ibid.  18. 

ff  Quodacribla  te  audiaae.  in  candidatonmi  conaularium 
ooitione  me  interfuiaae,  id  falaum  eat.  ^uamodi  enim 
paotiones  in  lata  ooitione  factae  aunt,  quaa  postea  Mommiua 
patefecit,  nt  nemo  bonus  intereaae  debuerit— Ad  Quint, 
ill.  1.  a.  ft. 

k  At  aenatua  decrevit  at  taciturn  Judicium  ante  comitia 
fleret— Magnnatimorcandidatorum.  Sedquidamjudicea— 
tribunes  plebia  appellarunc.  ne  injuaau  populi  Judicarent. 
Res  oedit,  oomitia  dilata  ex  aenatuaoonsulto  dum  lex  de 
taoitojudlcioferretnr.  Yenit  legi  dies.  Terentius  inter- 
cesait^Ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

i  Conaid^ratioaa  »ur  lea  Cauaea  de  la  Grandeur,  Ac  dea 
Romaina,  diap.  x. 
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and  discipline  of  their  ancestors.  Cicero  often 
foretelU  their  approaching  min  firom  this  very 
cause ;  and  When  he  bewidls  the  wretchedness  of 
the  times,  usually  joins  the  wretchedness  of  their 
morals  as  the  genuine  source  of  it''. 

But  lest  these  corrupt  candidates  should  escape 
without  punishment,  thej  were  all  publicly  im- 
peached by  different  prosecutors,  and  the  city  was 
now  in  a  great  ferment  about  them,  since,  as 
Cicero  says,  either  the  men  or  the  laws  must 
necessarily  perish :  yet  they  will  all,  says  he,  be 
acquitted;  for  trials  are  now  managed  so  corruptly, 
that  no  man  will  ever  be  condemned  for  the  future 
unless  for  murder  ^  But  Q.  Scevola,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  took  a  more  effectual  way  to  mortify 
them,  by  resolving  to  hinder  any  election  of 
consuls  during  his  magistracy ;  in  which  he  per- 
severed, and  by  his  authority  dissolved  all  the 
assemblies,  convened  for  that  purpose"*.  The 
tribunitian  candidates  however  were  remarkably 
modest  this  year:  for  they  made  an  agreement 
among  themselves,  which  they  all  confirmed  by  an 
oath,  **  that  in  prosecuting  deir  several  interests, 
they  would  submit  their  conduct  to  the  judgment 
of  Cato,  and  deposit  four  thousand  pounds  apiece 
in  his  hands,  to  be  forfeited  by  those  whom  he 
should  condemn  of  any  irregular  practice.  If  the 
dectionjproves  free,"  says  Cicero,  "  as  it  is  thought 
it  will,  dato  alone  can  do  more  than  all  the  laws 
and  all  the  judges"." 

A  great  part  of  this  year  was  taken  up  in  public 
trials :  Suffenas  and  C.  Cato,  who  had  been  tribunes 
two  years  before,  were  tried  in  the  beginning  of 
July  for  violence  and  breach  of  peace  in  ti^eir 
magistracy,  and  both  acquitted:  but  Procilius, 
one  of  their  colleagues,  **  was  condemned  for 
killing  a  citizen  in  his  own  house  :  whence  we  are 
to  collect,"  says  Cicero, "  that  our  Areopagites  value 
neither  bribery,  nor  elections,  nor  interregnums, 
nor  attempts  against  the  state,  nor  the  whole 
republic,  a  rush:  we  must  not  murder  a  man 
indeed  in  his  own  house,  though  that  perhaps  might 
be  done  moderately,  since  twenty-two  acquitted 
Procilius  when  twenty-eight  condemned  him<^." 
Clodius  was  the  accuser  in  these  impeachments : 

^  His  pnesertim  rooribos  atque  temjiorfboa,  quibus  ita 
proUpoa  respublica  est,  ut  omnium  opibus  refnenanda,  ao 
ooercenda  slL^De  Dirln.  U.  S. 

Qui  Bit  rempablloam  affliotam  et  oppreanm  mlseris 
temporibufl,  ao  perditii  morlbus,  In  veterem  dignitatem 
et  libertatem  vindlcaturua.— Ep.  Pam.  11.  ft. 

1  De  ambltu  postulatl  sunt  omnes,  qol  oonuilatam 
petant— Magno  res  in  motu  est.  Proptoea  quod  aut 
hominum  aut  legum  intarltus  ostendltur.— Ad  Quint. 
lii.2. 

Bed  omnes  abaolvontur,  nee  posthac  quiflquam  damna- 
bitur.  nlal  qui  hominem  occiderlt.— Ad  Att  W.  16. 

n  Gomitiorum  qootldle  singull  dies  tolluntur  otmun- 
cistionibus,  magna  voluntate  bonorum.— Ad  Quint  lii.  3. 

Obnunoiationibus  per  Sccrolam  Interpositis,  singulis 
diebus.- Ad  Att  Iv.  16. 

n  Tribunltil  candidatl  Juranmt  se  arbitrio  Catonls  peti- 
turos:  apud  emn  H.  8.  quingena  deposuenmt;  ut  qui  a 
Catone  danmatus  easet,  id  perderet,  et  oompetltoribus 
tribueretur— 81  comltia,  ut  putantor,  gratnita  fuerlnt, 
plus  unus  Cato  potuerit,  quam  omnes  qnidem  Judioes.— 
Ibid.  1ft ;  Ad  Quint.  U.  Ift. 

o  ni.  Non.  Quint.  BufRsnas  et  Cato  abeoluti :  ProdUus 
coDdemnatus.  Ex  quo  Intellectum  est,  rpiae^iowayiras, 
ambttura,  oomltia,  Interregnum,  majestatem,  totam  denl- 
que  rempublicam,  flocd  non  faoore.  Debcmus  patrem 
familias  doml  sue  occidero  nolle,  neque  tamen  id  ipsum 


which  made  Cato,  as  soon  as  he  was  acquitted, 
a  reconciliation  with  Cicero  and  Milo'.  It  vi 
Cicero's  business  to  reject  the  friendship  < 
active  and  popular  senator;  and  Milo  hsd oco 
for  his  service  in  his  approaching  suit  foi 
consulship.  But  though  Cicero  bad  no  coi 
in  these  trials,  he  was  continually  employ* 
others  through  the  rest  of  the  summer :  "  I 
never,"  says  he,  **  more  busy  in  trials  than  i 
in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  and  the  gn 
heats  that  we  have  ever  known,  there  i 
passes  a  day  in  which  I  do  not  defend  son 
Besides  his  clients  in  the  dty,  he  had  » 
towns  and  colonies  undo-  his  patronage,  i 
sometimes  wanted  his  help  abroad,  9Mihtoor^ 
tion  of  Reate  did  now,  to  plead  for  them  I 
the  consul  Appius,  and  ten  commissionen, 
controversy  with  their  neighbours  of  Intera 
about  draining  the  lake  Yelmus  into  the  river 
to  the  damage  of  their  grounds.  He  reti 
from  this  cause  in  the  midst  of  the  ApoUis 
shows  ;  and  to  relieve  himself  from  the  h^ 
hb  journey  went  directly  to  the  theatre,  wbe 
was  received  by  a  universal  clap :  in  the  ao 
of  which  to  Atticus  he  adds,  **  but  this  yoa  ar 
to  take  notice  of,  and  I  am  a  fool  indeed  n 
for  mentioning  it'." 

He  now  also  defended  Mewius,  one  of  C« 
lieutenants,  who  came  from  Gaul  on  porpa 
take  his  trial :  then  Drasns,  accused  of  pn 
eating  or  betraying  a  cause,  which  he  hsd  s^ 
taken  to  defend ;  of  which  he  was  acquitted 
majority  of  only  four  Toices  :  after  that  Varf 
the  last  year's  prator,  and  ^Emilius  Scanrnsj 
of  the  consular  candidates,  accused  of  plon^ 
the  province  of  Sardinia*;  and  about  the  same 
likewise  his  old  friend  Cn.  Piandus,  who  ba^ 
tertained  him  so  generously  in  his  exile,  andt 
now  chosen  sedile,  was  accused  by  a  disappd 
competitor,  M.  Laterensis,  of  bribery  and  col 
tion.  All  these  were  acquitted,  but  the  oral 
for  them  are  lost,  except  that  for  Piandus;  « 
remains  a  perpetual  monument  of  Cicero's  g 
tude :  for  Plancius  having  obtained  the  tribti 
from  the  people,  as  the  reward  of  hii  fidebt 
Cicero,  did  not  behave  himself  in  that  poet 
the  same  affection  to  him  as  before,  but  seemi 
diously  to  have  slighted  him  ;  while  sevenl  fl 
colleagues,  and  especially  Racilius,  were  exfl 
all  their  power  in  the  defence  of  his  P^wn 


abunde.  Nam  abaolverunt  xxll ;  condenmarunt  xii 
Ad  Att.  iv.  15. 

P  l8tanienetmecumetcumMiloneingratiainn° 
Ibid.  1& 

4  Sio  enim  habeto  nunquam  me  a  causif  et  Jn<licu 
trictiorem  fulsae,  atque  Id  annl  tempore  g»ri»ua 
oaloribus  nuudmia. — Ad  Quint,  il.  16. 

Diem  scito  ease  nullum,  quo  non  dioo  fro  reo.-i 
Hi.  3. 

»  Beatini  me  ad  sua  T4fiini  dnxemnt,  nt^ 
canaam  contra  Interamnatea-Radii  Bmnam-vd 
apeotaculum;  primnm  magno  et  wjuaWll  P**"^ 
hoc  ne  ouiarls;  ego  Ineptua  qui  acrip8erim.wA(i 
iv.  16.  . 

•  Meselna  defendebatur  a  nobis,  e  legstione  rsfwu 
Delude  roe  ezpedio  ad  Drtunm.  Inde  ad  Soaiinim.--|» 

DruBua  erat  de  prjcvarioatlone— abadutm,  io^ 
quatuor  Bententiia—Eodem  die  post  meridiesn  v«^ 
aderam  defenaurua ;  ea  pb§  faoUi»~8cauri  jo^f* " 
exeroebitur,  cui  nos  non  deerimua.— Ad  Qnint-  u. 

Scaurum  beneficio  defenaloolevaWeobllg«»«-'***" 
1.  a.  C. 
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djgnitf  ^  Yet  Cicero  freely  undertook  his  cause, 
1^  ti  if  no  ooIdDess  had  intervened,  displayed  the 
■efit  of  his  ferrioes  in  the  most  pathetic  and 
liitiiij^  manner;  and  rescued  him  from  the  hands 
d  I  poverfol  sceuser,  and  his  own  particular 
iami  '*  Dmstts's  trial  was  held  in  the  morning ; 
boB  vloeh,  after  going  home  to  write  a  few 
ktten,liewas  obliged  to  return  to  Yatinius's  in 
ikdnnooa:**  wlwsh  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the 
knj  in  vbich  be  generally  lived,  and  of  the  little 
iae  which  he  had  to  spend  upon  his  private 
An,  or  his  studies ;  and  though  he  was  now 
«rrying  on  sereral  great  works  of  the  learned  kind, 
"j^  he  had  no  other  leisure  (he  tells  us)  for  me- 
ibdn;  and  composing,  but  when  he  was  taking  a 
fevtaras  in  bis  gantens,  for  the  exercise  of  his 
Uf,  and  refreshment  of  his  voice*."  Yatinius 
U  b«D  one  of  his  fiercest  enemies ;  was  in  a 
ppebMl  opposition  to  him  in  politics ;  and,  like 
le^  mentioned  above,  a  seditious,  profligate, 
ibodoaed  Ubertine ;  so  that  the  defence  of  him 
ilie  a  piaoaiUe  huidle  for  some  censure  upon 
Qeero:  bat  his  engagements  with  Pompey,  and 
h^edally  his  new  friendship  with  Cssar,  made  it 
hMwarj  to  embrace  aU  Caesar's  friends ;  among 
■horn  TatinxBs  was  most  warmly  recommended  to 

KB. 

'  Gdaniaa  being  recalled,  as  has  been  said,  from 
Hi  gonnunent,  returned  to  Rome  about  the 
U  of  September :  be  bragged  everywhere  on  his 
Nsej,  that  he  was  going  to  the  demand  of  a 
Pnmph;  and  to  carry  on  that  hrce,  continued 
^«Ue  without  the  gates ;  till  perceiving  how 
pHshe  was  to  all  w^iin,  he  stoLe  privately  into 
m^hj  niffat,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being 
f^M  hy  the  populace'.  Tlio^  were  three 
iimtimpeacfamaita  provided  against  him  :  the 
^  fcr  treasonable  practices  against  the  state ; 
p^neood,  for  the  plunder  of  Us  province ;  the 
4W  lot  bribery  and  oorruption ;  and  so  many 
pKu  offered  themsdves  to  be  prosecutors,  that 
ItB  «aa  a  contest  among  them  before  the  praetor, 
■vto  a^nst  their  several  claims^  The  first 
J^tuuU  fell  to  L.  Lentnlus,  who  accused  him 
p  Rafter  he  altered  the  city,  **  that,  in  defiance 
^  R%ion  and  the  decree  of  the  senate,  he  had 
2^"<Bd  the  king  of  Egypt  with  an  army,  leaving 
■  om  profinee  naked,  and  open  to  the  incursion 
>,{*««,  who  had  made  great  devastations  in 
^'  Oeao,  who  had  received  from  Gabinius  all 
^|p)*ecation  which  one  man  could  receive  from 
*"wr,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  insolent  adver- 
ts at  his  feet;  and  vras  prepared  to  give  him 
M  a  Req)tion  as  he  deserved :  but  Gabinius 
^  sot  venture  to  show  his  head  for  the  first  ten 

*  %H  tributtatam  Flanoii  qaioqaam  attoUflse  adja- 
*y  ^Kitatt  tamt,  Atque  hoc  loco,  quod  vcrbsinM 
f^P^oL  L-JUcOiidEviaa  in  me  merits  commemoraa, 
»-*^Pla«fc»,«. 

'"J^^wioqaidoooiieio  aatooglto  in  ambolaiioniB  fere 
^rueoolem^Ad  Quint  iii  3. 

*A4  orfaoa  aoonaii  a.  d.  zii.  KaL  Oct.  nihil  turpiua, 
***rtia».-.Ad  Quint.  IlL  1.  aea  6. 
^1^  OiMniwg,  qnaoDnqne  vanifhat,  triumphum   m 
r^"*  *txiiii,  eoUtoque  bonua  imperator  nootu  in 
*^battlam  plane,  invasiaaet— Ibid.  i. 

Ac— Ibid. 


>^..        ^  P*«na.  InvasiMet— Ibid.  i. 
. 'finUiiiiiu  tttt  adhuc  faotlonei  postalant 


^  tee  aoifaiteiD  ante  Inoem,  apud  Catonem  erat 
te  ia  GaMnivm  fntnxa,  inter  Memmium,  et  TL 
WfCtC.  et  L.  Antoidos.— Ibid.  2. 


days,  till  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  senate,  in 
order  to  give  them  an  account,  according  to  custom, 
of  the  state  of  his  province  and  the  troops  which 
he  had  left  in  it:  as  soon  as  he  had  told  his  story 
he  was  going  to  retire,  but  the  consuls  detained 
him  to  answer  to  a  complaint  brought  against  him 
by  the  publicans,  or  fiarmers  of  the  revenues,  who 
were  attending  at  the  door  to  make  it  good.  This 
drew  on  a  delMite,  in  which  Gabinius  was  so  urged 
and  teased  on  all  sides,  but  especially  by  Cicero, 
that  trembling  with  passion,  and  unable  to  contain 
himself,  he  <»lled  Cicero  a  banished  man :  upon 
which  (says  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother) 
'*  nothing  ever  happened  more  honourable  to  me : 
the  whole  senate  left  their  seats  to  a  man,  and  with 
a  general  clamour  ran  up  to  his  very  fiice ;  while 
the  publicans  also  were  equally  fierce  and  chimor^ 
ous  against  him,  and  the  whole  company  behaved 
just  as  you  yourself  would  have  done*."  • 

Cicero  had  been  deliberating  for  some  time, 
whether  he  should  not  accuse  Gabinius  himself; 
but  out  of  regard  to  Pompey  was  content  to  appear 
only  as  a  witness  against  him* ;  and  when  the  trial 
was  over,  gives  tiie  following  account  of  it  to  his 
brother. 

"Gabinius  is  acquitted:  nothing  was  ever  so 
stupid  as  his  accuser  Lentulus ;  notching  so  sordid 
as  the  bench :  yet  if  Pompey  had  not  taken  mcre- 
dibk  pains,  and  the  rumour  of  a  dictatonhip  had 
not  infused  some  apprehensions,  he  could  not 
have  held  up  his  head  even  against  Lentulus: 
since  with  such  an  accuser,  and  such  judges,  of 
the  seventy-two  who  sat  upon  him,  thirty-two 
condemned  him.  The  sentence  is  so  infamous, 
that  he  seems  likely  to  fkll  in  the  other  trials; 
especiaUy  that  of  plunder :  but  there's  no  republic, 
no  senate,  no  justice,  no  dignity  in  any  of  us : 
what  can  I  say  more  of  the  judges  ?  There  were 
but  two  of  them  of  praetorian  rank,  Domitius  Cal« 
vinus,  who  acquitted  him  so  forwardly  that  all  the 
world  might  see  it ;  and  Cato,  who,  as  soon  as  the 
votes  were  declared,  ran  officiously  from  the  bench 
to  carry  the  first  news  to  Pompey.  Some  say,  and 
particvdarly  Sallust,  that  I  ought  to  have  accused 
him :  but  should  I  risk  my  crc^t  with  such  judges? 
What  a  figure  should  I  have  made,  if  he  had 
escaped  from  me !  but  there  were  other  things 
which  influenced  me :  Pompey  would  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  struggle,  not  about  Gabinius*8 
safety,  but  his  own  dignity :  it  must  have  made  a 
breadi  between  us :  we  should  have  been  matched 
like  a  pair  of  gladiatora;  as  Pacidianus,  with 
^seminus  the  Samnite ;  he  would  probably  have  * 
bit  off  one  of  my  ears,  or  been  reconciled  at  least 
with  Clodius — for  after  all  the  pains  which  1  had 
taken  to  serve  him ;  when  I  owed  nothing  to  him, 
he  every  thing  to  me ;  yet  he  would  not  bear  my 
differing  from  him  in  public  affairs,  to  say  no  worse 

*  Interim  ipso  declmo  die,  quo  ipmmi  oportebat  hoatium 
nnmeram  et  militum  renunoiare,  in  re  hcait.  aumma  in 
frequoitia :  cum  vdlet  exire,  a  oonsnlibua  retentus  eat ; 
introduoti  pnblioanL  Homo  undique  actus,  cum  a  me 
naxime  vulneraretur,  non  tulit,  et  me  tremcnti  voce 
exulem  appellavit.  Uio,  o  dii,  nihil  unquam  honorificen- 
tiua  nobis  acoidit.  Oonsurrexit  aenatna  cum  clamore  ad 
unum,  aic  ut  ad  corpua  ejua  aocederet.  Pari  clamore 
atqne  tmpetu  pnblicanl.  Quid  qu«i8  ?  Omnea,  tanquam 
ai  tu  eaes.  ita  fnerunt.— Ad  Quint  iU.  9. 

•  Ego  tamen  me  toieo  ab  aocuaando  vix  mebercule.  Bed 
tamen  teneo,  vel  quod  nolo  cum  Poropelo  pngnare ;  aatia 
eat,  quod  inatat  de  MUone.— Ibid.  iii.  2. 
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of  it ;  and  when  he  was  less  powerfal  than  he  is 
at  present,  showed  what  power  he  had  against  me 
in  my  flonrishing  condition ;  why  should  I  now. 
when  I  hafe  lost  even  all  desire  of  power ;  when 
the  republic  certainly  has  none ;  when  he  alone  has 
all ;  choose  him  of  all  men  to  contend  with  ?  for 
that  must  have  been  the  case :  I  cannot  think 
that  you  would  have  advised  me  to  it  Sallust 
says,  that  I  ought  to  have  done  either  tiie  one  or 
the  other;  and,  in  compliment  to  Pompey,  have 
defended  him ;  who  begged  it  of  me  indeed  very 
eamestly.^ — A  special  friend  this  Sallost !  to  wish 
me  to  involve  myself  either  in  a  dangerous  enmity, 
or  perpetual  infiuny.  I  am  delighted  with  my 
middle  way  ;  and  when  I  had  given  my  testimony 
faithfully  and  rdigionsly,  was  pleased  to  hear 
Gabinius  say,  that  if  it  should  be  permitted  to 
him  to  continue  in  tiie  city,  he  would  make  it  his 
business  to  give  me  satisfaction;  nor  did  he  so 
much  as  interrogate  me — ^."  He  gives  the  same 
account  of  diis  trial  to  his  other  Mends ;  "  how 
Lentnlus  acted  his  part  so  ill,  that  people  were 
persuaded  that  he  prevaricated^and  that  Gabi- 
nius's  escape  was  owing  to  the  indefatigable  in- 
dustry of  Pompey,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
bench «." 

About  the  time  of  this  trial  there  happened  a 
terrible  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  did  much 
damage  at  Rome :  many  houses  and  shops  were 
carried  away  by  it,  and  the  fine  gardens  of  Cicero's 
son-in-law,  Crassipes,  demolished.  It  was  all 
charged  to  the  absolution  of  Gabinius,  after  his 
daring  violation  of  religion,  and  contempt  of  the 
Sibyrs  books :  Cicero  apfdies  to  it  the  following 
passage  of  Homer'. 

As  when  in  autnmn  Jove  bis  fury  pours. 
And  esrth  is  loaden  with  incMMmt  showers; 
When  guilty  mmrtals  break  the  etenial  laws, 
And  Judges  bribed  betray  the  righteous  oause. 
From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rise. 
And  opens  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies. 

PoPB.  U.  XTi.  4G6. 
But  Gabinius's  danger  was  not  yet  over:  he 
was  to  be  tried  a  second  time,  for  the  plunder  of 
his  province ;  where  C  Memmius,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, was  his  accuser,  and  M.  Cato  his  judge, 
with  whom  he  was  not  likely  to  find  any  favour : 
Pompey  pressed  Cicero  to  defend  him,  and  would 
not  admit  of  any  excuse ;  and  Gabinius's  humble 
behaviour  in  the  late  trial  was  intended  to  make 
way  for  Pompey's  solicitation.  Cicero  stood  firm 
for  a  long  time :  **  Pompey  (says  he)  labours  hard 
with  me,  but  has  yet  made  no  impression,  nor,  if 
1  retain  a  grain  of  liberty,  ever  will«  ;*' 

Oh  I  ere  that  dire  disgrsce  shall  Uaet  my  fame, 
O'erwhelm  me  earth D.  iv.  218. 

""b  Ad  Quint,  iii.  4. 

c  Quomodoergo  abeolntns  T—Aoousatoram  incTBdfbtUs 
tnfamia,  id  est  L,  Lentuli,  quern  fremunt  omnee  provari- 
oatum ;  delude  Pompeii  min  oontentio,  Judionm  aordea. 
—Ad  Att  iv.  16. 

d  Rome,  et  maxime  Appia  ad  Martis,  mira  proIuviGS. 
Craasipedis  ambulatk)  ablata,  horti,  tabemae  plurinue. 
Magna  vis  aquc  usque  ad  plfldnampublioam.  Vigetillnd 

Homed Cadit  enim   in   absolutlonem   Gabinii^— Ad 

Qnh)tiiL7. 

•  Pompdns  a  me  valde  contcndit  de  reditu  in  gratiam, 
aed  adhuo  nihil  profecit :  neo  ai  ullam  partem  Ubertatis 
tenebo,  profioiet^Ad  <lnint.  iiL  1.  a.  fi. 

De  Gabinio  nihil  fnit  faciendum  istomm,  te.  r^e  /mi 
Xdyo<,-41.  iv.  nfU 


but  Pompey*s  iacessant  importunity,  bac 
Caesar's  earnest  request,  made  it  vain  to  i 
any  longer ;  and  forced  him,  against  his  jai 
his  resolution,  and  his  dignity,  to  defend  Gi 
at  a  time  when  his  defence  at  last  proret 
service  to  him ;  for  he  was  found  gnilcy  b 
and  condemned  of  course  to  a  perpetoal  bani 
It -is  probable  that  Cicero's  oration  wti 
pubUshed,  but  as  it  was  his  custom  to  k 
minutes  or  rough  draught  of  all  his  pled 
what  he  called  his  Commentaries,  whic 
extant  many  ages  after  his  death';  so  St 
has  preserved  from  them  a  small  firagment 
speech ;  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  make 
wherein  he  observes,  "  that  when  Pomp< 
thority  had  once  reconciled  him  to  Gab 
was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  avoid  defiendi 
for  it  was  ever  my  persuasion  (says  he) 
friendships  should  be  maintained  with  a  i 
exactness :  but  especially  those  which  ha 
be  renewed  from  a  quarrel:  for  in  fri< 
that  have  suffered  no  interruption,  afailon 
is  easily  excused  by  a  plea  of  inadvertency 
the  worst  of  negligence ;  whereas,  if  after  i 
ciliation  any  new  oflfence  be  given,  it  neve 
for  negligent,  but  wilful ;  and  is  not  im] 
imprudence,  but  to  perfidy  v." 

The  proconsul  Lentulus,  who  resided 
CUida,  having  had  an  account  from  H 
Cicero's  diange  of  conduct,  and  his  de 
Vatinius,  wrote  a  sort  of  expostulatory 
him  to  know  the  reasons  of  it ;  telling  hi 
he  had  heard  of  his  reconciliation  with  Cf 
Appins,  for  which  he  did  not  blame  him  ; 
at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  his  new  fr 
with  Crassus ;  and  above  all  what  it  was, 
duced  him  to  defend  Vatinius.  This  gave 
to  that  long  and  elaborate  ansvrer  from 
already  referred  to,  written  bdbre  Gabiniui 
which  would  otherwise  have  made  his 
more  difficult,  in  which  he  lays  open  the 
and  progress  of  his  whole  behaviour  from 
of  his  exile.—"  As  to  the  case  of  Vati 
says),  as  soon  as  he  was  chosen  prctor, 
warmly  opposed  him  in  favour  of  Cato, 
prevaikd  with  me  to  be  reconciled  to  h 
CsBsar  afterwards  took  surprising  pains  wi 
defend  him ;  to  which  I  consented,  for  th 
doing  what,  as  I  told  the  court  at  the 
Parasite,  in  the  Eunuch,  advised  his  Patra 
— '  Whenever  she  talks  of  Phscdria,  do 
sently  praise  Pamphila,'  &c,  so  I  begge 
judg^,  that  since  certain  persons  of  disti 
rank,  to  whom  I  was  much  obliged,  vrere 
of  my  enemy,  and  afiected  to  caress  hi 
senate  before  my  frusevrith  all  the  marl 
miliarity  ;  and  since  they  had  their  Publii 
me  jealousy,  I  might  be  allowed  to  have 
lius  also  to  tease  them  with  in  my  turn — 
as  to  his  general  conduct,  he  makes  thi 
defence:  "that  the  union  and  firmnes 
honest,  which  subsisted  when  Lentnlus  Ic 
confirmed  (says  he)  by  my  oonsulship,  an 
by  yours,  is  now  quite  broken  and  de 
those  who  ought  to  have  supported  it,  < 
looked  upon  as  patriots;   for  which   re 


'  Quod  feotsse  M.  TulUnm  commcntariia  ipsli 
—Quint.  X.  7* 
ff  Vida  Fragment.  Orationum. 
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of  all  wise  citizens,  in  which 
In  I  ainjs  wish  to  be  ranked,  ought  to  be 
hngwl  too :  for  it  iB  a  precept  of  Plato,  whose 
itMjr  his  the  greateat  weight  with  me,  to  con- 
ad  in  pablie  afSdrs,  as  Cur  ai  we  can  pennade 
■  dttzeos,  bat  not  to  ofier  -riolenoe,  either  to 
V  pmnt  or  oar  country. — If  I  was  qoite  free 
na  iQ  engagements,  I  should  aet  therefore  as  I 
mki  ihoold  not  think  it  pmdent  to  contend 
ttn) great  apower ;  nor,  if  it  could  be  effected, 
leliagBiih  it  in  our  present  circumstances ;  nor 
■tiDBe  always  in  one  mind,  when  the  things 
OHdvet  and  the  sentiments  of  the  honest  are 
bed;  nee  a  perpetual  adherence  to  the  same 
anrei  has  nerer  been  ^proved  by  those  who 
m  bat  how  to  govern  states :  but  as  in  sailing, 
a  ^  basiness  of  art  to  be  directed  by  the 
W^,  and  fbohsh  to  perserere  with  danger  in 
'  none  in  which  we  set  out,  rather  thui,  by 
'  it,  to  arrive  with  safety,  though  later, 
If  intended ;  so  to  us  who  manage  public 
the  chirf  end  proposed  being  dignity  with 
qoiet,  our  bnnness  is  not  to  be  always 
Hg  at  the  tame  thing.  Wherefore  if  all  things, 
{I  said,  were  wholly  free  to  me,  I  should  be  the 
pe  man  that  I  now  am :  but  when  1  am  invited 
1^  coodact  on  the  one  side  by  kindnesses,  and 
Bin  to  it  OB  Uie  other  by  injuries,  I  easily  suffer 
pfetf  to  vote  and  act  what  I  take  to  be  useful 
|tfi  to  Bjidf  and  the  republic ;  and  I  do  it  the 
^  Mjt  as  wqQ  on  the  account  of  my  brother's 
^Caaar^theutenant,  as  that  there  is  not  the 
H  tluag  wUdi  I  have  ever  said  or  done  for 
gT)  bit  vhat  he  has  repaid  with  such  eminent 
P^  as  persuades  m«  that  he  takes  himself  to 
IAi|Dd  to  me ;  so  that  I  have  as  much  use  of 
|b  power  and  interest,  which  you  know  to  be 
jWntest,  as  if  they  were  my  own :  nor  could  I 
■■■iM  kne  defested  the  designs  of  my  des- 
Me  eaemics,  if  to  thoae  forces  which  I  have 
Mp  bca  master  of,  I  had  not  joined  the  favour 
V  ■<& of  power.  Had  you  been  here  to  advise 
^In  persuaded  that  I  should  have  followed 
^■■e  meaaarea:  for  I  know  your  good-nature 
^MdbitiQn ;  I  know  your  heart,  not  only  the 
W  faiodlj  to  me,  but  void  of  all  malevolence  to 
*>:  gnat  and  noble,  open  and  sincere,"  &c> 
lafteadefends  himself  on  other  occasions  by  the 
■*  •hiioa  to  the  art  of  sailing :  '*  I  cannot 
^  it  iaeonstancy  (says  he)  to  change  and 
Mffite  ov  opinion,  like  the  course  of  a  ship, 
r&ewother  of  the  republic;  this  is  what  I 
PJ'PMd,  have  observed,  have  read ;  what  the 
W^^  foraier  agea  hare  delivered,  of  the  wisest 
PBMtt  eiBinent  dtixens,  both  in  this  and  all 
^  citiei ;  that  the  same  maxims  are  not  always 
|«P«ncd  by  the  same  men ;  but  such,  what- 
E^be,  wfakh  the  state  of  the  republic,  the 
^itioaof  the  timea,  the  occasions  of  public 
PK.  reqimre :  this  is  what  I  am  now  doing  and 
P«lvayBdo— V 
^  tiial  of  C.  Rabirius  Postumns,  a  person  of 

|*y*»^tnonnafanti«  poto,  aentcntiam,  tanquam 
y»M|tlwa  atqos  cimom  ex  reipuUicc  tempeatate 
r^l^^^ElPm  bM  didid,  h«o  vidi.  h»o  aoriptalfigl : 
?? •>hiillMiiiili  et  dariarimia  viria,  et  inhaorepab> 
**^«UiscivttatflNisiDootiiiuota  nobis  at  Uterspro- 
T^^  M&percudem  sententiaa  ab  iiadem,  aed 
"^"^t  ffeiyibUae  lUtoa,  indinatin  twDponun,  ratio 


equestrian  rank,  was  an  appendix  to  that  of  Gabi- 
mus.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  against  Oabinius, 
that  he  had  received  about  two  millions  for  restoring 
king  Ptolemy ;  yet  all  his  estate  which  was  to  be 
found  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  damages 
in  which  he  was  condemned ;  nor  could  he  give 
any  security  for  the  rest:  in  this  case,  the  me- 
thod was,  to  demand  the  deficiency  fix»m  those 
through  whose  hands  the  management  of  his 
money  affairs  had  passed,  and  who  were  supposed 
to  have  been  sharers  in  the  spoil :  this  was  charged 
upon  Rabirius ;  and  that  he  had  advised  Gabiniua 
to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  king,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  it,  and  was  employed  to  solicit 
the  payment  of  the  money,  and  lived  at  Alex- 
andria for  that  purpose,  in  the  king's  service,  as 
the  public  receiver  of  his  tsxes,  and  wearing  the 
pallium  or  habit  of  the  country. 

Cicero  urged  in  defence  of  Rabirius,  *'  that  he 
had  borne  no  part  in  that  transaction;  but  tiiat 
his  whole  crime,  or  rather  foUy,  was,  that  he  had 
lent  the  king  great  sums  of  money  for  his  support 
at  Rome ;  and  ventured  to  trust  a  prince  who,  as 
all  the  world  then  thought,  was  going  to  be  restored 
by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  people :  that  the 
necessity  of  going  to  Egypt  for  the  recovery  of  that 
debt  was  the  source  of  all  his  misery,  where  he  was 
forced  to  take  whatever  the  king  would  give  or 
impose :  that  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  obliged 
to  commit  himself  to  the  power  of  an  arbitrary 
monarch :  that  nothing  could  be  more  mad  than 
for  a  Roman  knight,  and  dtisen  of  a  republic  of 
all  others  the  most  free,  to  go  to  any  place  where 
he  must  needs  be  a  slave  to  the  vrill  of  another ; 
that  all  who  ever  did  so,  as  Plato  and  the  wisest 
had  sometimes  done  too  hastily,  always  suffered  for 
it  This  was  the  case  of  RaMrius :  necessity  car- 
ried him  to  Alexandria ;  his  whole  fortunes  were 
at  stake'' ;  which  he  was  so  for  frvm  improving  by 
his  traffic  vrith  that  king,  that  he  was  ill  treated  by 
him,  imprisoned,  threatened  vrith  death,  and  glad 
to  run  away  at  last  with  the  loss  of  all :  and  at 
that  very  time,  it  was  wholly  owing  to  Cssar's 
generosity  and  regard  to  the  merit  ax^  misfortunes 
of  an  old  friend,  that  he  was  enabled  to  support 
his  former  rank  and  equestrian  dignity. '  **  Gabi- 
nius's  trial  had  so  near  a  relation  to  this,  and  was 
so  often  referred  to  in  it,  that  the  prosecutors  could 
not  omit  so  fidr  an  opportunity  of  rallying  Cicero 
for  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  it  Memmius 
observea,  that  the  deputies  of  Alexandria  had  the 
same  reason  for  appearing  for  Gabiniua  which 
Cicero  had  for  defending  him — the  command  of  a 
master.  **  No,  Memmius,"  replied  Cicero,  '*  my 
reason  for  defending  him  was  a  reconciliation  vrith 
him ;  for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  my  quar- 
rels are  mortal,  my  friendships  immortsL  And  if 
you  imsgine  that  I  undertook  that  cause  for  fesr  of 
Pompey,  you  neither  know  Pompey  nor  me ;  for 
Pompey  would  neither  desire  it  of  me  against  my 
will,  nor  would  I,  after  I  had  preserved  &e  liberty 
of  my  citizens,  ever  give  up  my  own"*." 

ooooordicpoatii]ar«i,eaaedelendendaa.  (^nodogoeCfiiolo, 
et  semper  facianL— Fro  Plando,  30. 

k  Fro  Rabir.  8, 9.  >  Ibid.  15. 

■»  Ait  etiam  meua  funiUaris,  eandem  oauaam  Alezan- 
drinis  fuiase,  our  laudarent  Qabiniom,  que  mihi  fuit,  cur 
eundem  defenderem.  Mihi,  O.  Memmi,  oauaa  dafandBadl 
Gabinii  fait  reoonoQiato  gratia.  Neque  vevo  me  pwnitet, 
mortaUs  inimieitias  iempittmat  amteitias  habere.     Mam 
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Valerias  Maximut  reckons  Cicero's  defence  of 
Gsbinins  and  Vatinins  among  the  great  and  laudable 
examples  of  hamanity  which  the  Roman  history  fur- 
nished :  as  it  is  nobler,  he  says,  to  conouer  ii^u- 
ries  with  benefits,  than  to  repay  them  in  Icind  with 
an  obstinacy  of  hatred".  This  turn  is  agreeable  to 
the  design  of  that  writer,  whose  view  it  seems  to 
be,  in  the  collection  of  his  stories,  to  give  ns  rather 
what  is  strange  than  true ;  and  to  dress  up  facts  as 
it  were  into  fables,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  a  moral 
from  them  :  for  whatever  Cicero  himself  might  say 
for  it  in  the  flourishing  style  of  an  oration,  it  is 
certain  that  he  knew  and  felt  it  to  be  what  it  really 
was,  an  indignity  and  dishonour  to  him,  which  he 
was  forced  to  submit  to  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times 
and  his  engagements  with  Pompey  and  Ciesar ;  as 
he  often  laments  to  his  friends,  in  a  very  passionate 
strain :  "  I  am  afflicted,"  says  he,  '*  my  dearest  bro- 
ther ;  I  am  afflicted,  that  there  is  no  republic,  no 
justice  in  trials ;  that  this  season  of  my  life,  which 
ought  to  flourish  in  the  authority  of  the  senatorian 
character,  is  either  wasted  in  the  drudgery  of  the 
bar,  or  relieved  only  by  domestic  studies ;  that 
what  I  have  ever  been  fond  of  from  a  boy, 
In  every  virtuous  aot  and  g^orioua  strife 
To  shine  the  first  and 


is  wholly  lost  and  gone ;  that  my  enemies  are  partly 
not  opposed,  partly  even  defended  by  me;  and 
neither  what  I  love  nor  what  I  hate  left  free  to 
me«." 

While  Caesar  was  engaged  in  the  British  expedi- 
tion, his  daughter  Julia,  Pompey's  vrife,  died  in 
child-bed  at  Rome,  after  she  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  which  died  also  soon  after  her.  Her  loss  was 
not  more  lamented  by  the  husband  and  father,  who 
both  of  them  tenderly  loved  her,  than  by  all  their 
common  friends  and  well-wishers  to  the  public 
peace ;  who  considered  it  as  a  source  of  fresh  dis- 
turbance to  the  state,  frx>m  the  ambitious  riews  and 
clashing  interests  of  the  two  chiefs,  whom  the  life 
of  one  so  dear,  and  the  relation  of  son  and  father, 
seemed  hitherto  to  have  united  by  the  ties  both  of 
duty  and  affection  p.  Cesar  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  news  of  her  death  with  an  uncommon  firm- 
ness^  :  it  is  certain  that  she  had  lived  long  enough 

st  me  invitom  puuts,  no  Cn.  Pompeii  anfanumoffenderem, 
defendiaee  eanaara,  et  ilium  et  me  vefaementer  ignoras. 
Neque  enim  Pompeius  me  sua  causa  quidquam  faoere 
vtrfuisset  Invitum  ;  neqae  ego,  oni  omnium  oivlum  Ubertas 
earlwima  foisset,  meam  prcjeciusem.— Pro  C.  Babir.  Post 
12, 

B  Bed  hujusce  generis  humanitas  etJam  in  M.  Cicerone 
pnecipua  apparult.  Jkc— VaL  Max.  iv.  2. 

o  Angor,  rai  suayissimo  frater,  angor.  nullam  ease  rem- 
publicom,  nulla  Judicia,  nostrumque  hoc  tempus  statis, 
quod  in  ilia  seoatoria  auctoritate  florere  debebat,  aut 
forenai  labore  jactari,  aut  domostiols  Uteris  sustentarL 
^Uiud  vero  quod  a  puero  adamaram, 

Aikv  ipwrsitiw,  col  i/wtipoxof  (fifAerai  &\As»y. 

IL^.  90B. 
totom  occldlsse ;  inimicos  a  me  partlm  non  oppngnatos ; 
partlmetiam  esse  defensos;  meam  nonmodoanlmum,  sed 
ne  odium  quidem  ease  liberunu— Ad  Quint.  iiL  5. 

P  Cum  medium  jam,  ex  inrldia  potentic  male  oohwren- 
tls  inter  Cn.  Pompeium  et  C.  Cesarom,  ooacordi«  pignus, 

Julia  uxor  Bfagnl  deoenit ^FUius  quoque  parrus,  Julia 

natus,  intra  breve  spatium  obiit^-Vell.  Pat.  ii.  4?  ;  YaL 
Max.  iv.  6. 

4  Crsai^-oum  aadivit  decessisse  filiam— Inter  tertium 
dlcm  imperatoria  obtit  monera.— flenee.  OonsoL  ad  Hdv. 
p.  US. 


to  serve  all  the  ends  which  he  proposed  frofl 
alliance,  and  to  procure  tbr  him  everything 
Pompey's  power  could  give :  for  while  Poi 
forgetful  of  his  honour  and  interest,  was  spe 
his  time  ingloriously  at  home,  in  the  caressei 
young  vrife  and  the  delights  of  Italy,  and,  as 
had  been  only  Csesar's  agent,  was  contmualj 
creeing  fresh  honours,  troops,  and  money  t6 
Caesar  was  pursuing  the  direct  road  to  en 
trainbg  his  legions  in  all  the  toils  and  discipl 
a  bloody  war ;  himself  always  at  their  head 
mating  tiiem  by  his  courage,  and  rewarding 
by  his  bounty;  till,  ftt)m  a  great  and  vi 
province,  having  raised  money  enough  to  cd 
and  an  army  able  to  conquer  all  who  ooaid  o\ 
him,  he  seemed  to  want  nothing  for  the  exec 
of  his  vast  designs  but  a  pretext  to  break 
Pompey;  which,  as  all  wise  men  foresaw, 
not  long  be  wanted,  vrfaen  JuHa,  the  oeme 
their  union,  was  removed.  For  thongh  the  ^ 
of  the  triumTirate  had  given  a  dangeroos  bli 
the  liberty  of  Rome,  yet  the  jealousies  and  te}i 
interests  of  the  chiefs  obliged  them  to  mani 
with  some  decency,  and  to  extend  it  bnt  i 
beyond  tiie  forms  of  the  constitution  :  bnt  i 
ever  that  league  should  happen  to  be  diss 
which  had  made  them  already  too  great  for  p^ 
subjeets,  the  next  contest  of  course  must  b 
dominion,  and  the  single  mastery  of  tlie  empi 

On  the  second  of  November,  C.  Pontimtt 
umphed  over  the  AUobroges :  he  had  been  pi 
when  Cicero  was  consul ;  and  at  the  end  e 
magistracy  obtained  the  govemmeat  of  that 
of  Gaul  which,  having  b«sn  tampering*  with  < 
Hne  in  his  conspiracy,  broke  out  soon  afterri 
into  open  rebeHion,  but  vras  reduced  by  the  vj 
of  this  general.  For  this  sendee  he  demand 
triumph,  but  met  vrith  great  opposition,  whi^ 
surmounted  vrith  incredible  patience ;  for  b« 
severed  in  his  suit  for  five  years  suooesai 
residing  all  that  while,  aoeordiDg  to  custom,  H 
suburbs  of  the  city,  till  he  gained  his  point  ti 
by  a  kind  of  riolence.  Cicero  was  his  friendi 
continued  in  Rome  on  purpose  to  assist  him ; 
the  consul  Appius  served  him  with  all  his  po 
but  Cato  protested  that  Pontinius  diould  nev« 
umph  whUe  he  lived :  ''Though  this,  (says  Ct<^ 
like  many  of  his  other  threats,  will  end  at  h 
nothing.*'  But  the  prsetor  Galba,  who  had  bee 
lieutenant,  having  procured  by  stratagem  an  a 
the  people  in  his  favour,  he  entered  the  city  u 
triumphal  chariot,  where  he  was  so  rudely  red 
and  opposed  inhb  passage  through  the  streets,, 
he  was  forced  to  make  his  way  with  his  sword 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  his  adveresnea'. 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  consented  i 
one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain,  whid 
began  to  think  convenient  to  the  present  sU 
his  afEuis,  and  resolved  to  set  forward  for 
province  about  the  middle  of  January* :  but 

'  Ea  re  mm  longins,  quam  vellem,  quod  PtmtinJ 
triumphum  volebam  adesse:  etenim  erit  nesda 
ncgotioli,  ftc.^Ad  Quint,  ill.  5.  ' 

Pontinius  vult  a.  d.  nr.  Non.  Kovomb.  trtamp 
Hnlo  obviam  Cato  ot  Servflius  prartores  aperte,  <l 
Mndus  trfbunu»— Sed  erit  cum  Pontinio  Appius  col 
Cato  tamen  afflrmat,  ee  vivo  illnm  non  triumphare:  il 
puto,  nt  multa  cjusdem,  ad  nihil  reoasorum.—Ad  Atl 
16;  Dio,  xxxix.  p.  ISO. 

•  Sed  heus  tu,  scrlpseramne  tibi  me  ease  Ic^atam  1 
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mttd  to  gife  Mime  vmbrige  to  Cttsar,  who,  by 
Iftkb  of  Qiiintas,  hoped  to  disengage  him  gra- 
W^RomPoffipej,  and  to  attach  him  to  himself; 
hilRtfa  that  witw  had  begged  of  him  in  his  letters 
Mgafime  at  Rome  S  for  the  sake  of  serving  himself 
plkii  asthority  in  all  aflGurs  which  he  had  occa- 
pitto  transact  there ;  so  that,  oat  of  regard  pro- 
kH^to  Cesar's  aneasiness,  Cioero  soon  changed 
}kwmi,  ind  resigned  his  lieatenancy  :  to  wUch 
KMBi  to  allode  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  where 
^9gip,"tikat  he  had  no  second  thoughts  in  what- 
toneened  C«esar ;  that  he  would  make  good 
nents  to  him  ;  and  being  entered  into  his 
p  with  judgment,  was  now  attached  to  him 

employed,  at  Cssar's  desire,  along  with 

Kb  settling  the  plan  of  a  most  ezpeosiTe 
piifieent  work  which  Caesar  was  going  to 
leste  It  Rome  out  of  the  spoils  of  Oaul ;  a  new 
1^  with  many  grand  buildings  annexed  to  it ; 
lifae  im  of  which  alone  tiiey  had  contracted  to 
I  Id  the  sevenl  owners  about  five  hundred  thou- 
|1  povuls ;  or,  as  Suetonius  computes,  near 
Ak  that  ram'.  Cicero  calls  it  a  glorious  piece 
work ;  end  says,  that  the  partitions;  or  indo- 
ol  the  Campna  Martius,  in  which  the  tribes 
to  vote,  were  all  to  be  made  new  of  marble, 
a  roof  Itkewiae  of  the  same,  and  a  stately  por- 
cvried  round  the  whole,  of  a  mile  in  circuit ; 
•ych  a  poblic  hall  or  town-house  was  to  be 
While  this  building  was  going  forward, 
.CoiliiB  Paullus  waa  employed  in  raising  an- 
\  Bot  Bodk  inferior  to  it,  at  his  own  expense  : 
I  k  repaired  and  beautified  an  ancient  basilica 
^<dd forum,  and  boilt  at  the  same  time  a  new 
■■i&  Phrygian  colnmns,  which  was  called  after 
kfaaaaBie;  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
lervrhers  as  a  febric  of  wonderful  magnificence, 
Upeted  to  haye  cost  him  three  hundred  thousand 

9»  new  tribunes  pursued  the  measures  of  their 
iJBeeHgn,snd  would  not  suffer  an  election  of  con- 
^«tt.  •^  sols ;  so  that  when  the  new  year  came 
«t34.  oo,  the  republic  wanted  its  p  oper 
head.  In  this  case,  the  administra- 
M^to  the  hands  of  an  interrex,  a  provisional 
N^itrtte,  vho  most  necessarily  be  a  patrician, 
■*«eB  by  the  body  of  patricians,  called  toge- 

M;  Acztnurbem  quidem  fore,  ex  Id.  Jan.  visiim  est 
■*ftl»dBalU  qnsdnre.— Ad  Att.  iv.  18. 

Q«rf  aOd  tampiu,  Rome  prKsertim,  ut  istemerogat, 
*«a.  TKmm  OBtendUur  ?— Ad  Quint  a  1». 
*  %>  voo  anUae  Znrdpas  pporHZof  habere  poMom 
[«ria  i«kQ»-yideor  id  jodloio  £soere.  Jam  enim 
n»:  ad  tuMD  amove  sum  i]ioensas.>~Ad  Quint.  iU.  I. 
4 

^''^nniBoairabiie  inbboarit ;  oi^ua  area  super  H.  S. 
F»«*tt«t--Saet.  J.  Cm.  26. 
^JI^SiCaKrti  amki  (me  dioo  ct  Oppiam,  dirumparle 
^  te  mcmaamtam  lUud,  quod  ta  toUere  laodibue  eole- 
Bt  foam  kzarflnnw,  et  neqne  ad  Llbertatie  atrium 
nmiiimns  H.  B.  sexoentiee :  cum  priva- 
Patent  tnuas%i  minora  pecunia.  Efflcicmus  rem 
Nam  in  Campo  Martio  septa  tritratis 
i  nmina,  et  tccta  facturi.  eaque  cingemns 
V^^kax,  Qt  miHe  pawnum  conficiatur.  Simul  ad- 
»  haic  operi,  rflla  etiam  pabUca— Ad  Att.  W,  Id. 
L^jBtt*  fa  medio  foro  basil  icam  Jam  pcne  teanit, 
■^  uufqak  coUmmis:  illam  autem.  quam  locavit. 
™  »«pUficwjtiwimam.  Nihil  giatius  illo  monumento, 
•"riwfeitai^-njW. 


ther  for  that  purpose  by  the  senate*.  His  power, 
however,  was  but  short-liyed,  being  transferred 
erery  five  days  from  one  interrex  to  another,  till  an 
election  of  consuls  could  be  obtained  ;  bot  the  tri- 
bunes, whose  authority  was  absolute  while  there 
were  no  consuls  to  control  them,  continued  fierce 
against  any  election  at  all :  some  were  for  reviving 
the  ancient  dignity  of  military  tribunes  ;  but  that 
being  unpopular,  a  more  plausible  scheme  was 
taken  up  and  op^y  avowed,  of  declaring  Pompey 
dictator.  This  gave  great  apprehensions  to  the 
dty,  for  the  memory  of  Sylla  s  dictatorship  ;  and 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
senate,  and  especially  by  Cato.  Pompey  chose  to 
keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  retired  into  the 
country  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  affecting  it. — 
**  The  rumour  of  a  dictatorship,"  says  Cicero,  '*  is 
disagreeable  to  the  honest ;  but  the  other  things 
which  they  talk  of  are  more  so  to  me :  the  whole 
affair  is  dreaded,  but  flags.  Pompey  flatly  dis- 
claims it,  though  he  never  denied  it  to  me  before : 
the  tribune  Hirrus  will  probably  be  the  promotor. 
Good  gods  !  how  silly  and  fond  of  himself  without 
a  rival  I  At  Pompey's  request,  I  have  deterred 
Crassus  Junianus,  who  pays  great  regard  to  me, 
from  meddling  with  it.  It  is  hard  to  know  whether 
Pompey  really  desires  it  or  not ;  but  if  Hirrus  stir 
in  it,  he  vrill  not  convince  us  that  he  is  averse  to 
it^"  In  another  letter:  **  Nothing  is  yet  done 
as  to  the  dictatorship :  Pompey  is  still  absent ; 
Appius  in  a  great  bustle;  Hirrus  preparing  Ut 
propose  it ;  but  several  are  named  as  ready  to  inter- 
pose  their  negative.  The  people  do  not  trouble 
their  heads  about  it ;  the  ohieft  are  against  it ;  I 
keep  myself  quiets"  Cicero's  fnend,  Milo,  was 
irresolute  how  to  act  on  this  occasion;  he  was 
forming  an  interest  for  the  consulship ;  and  if  he 
declared  against  a  dictatorship,  was  afraid  of  mak- 
ing Pompey  his  enemy  ;  or  if  he  should  not  help 
the  opponents,  that  it  would  be  carried  by  force  : 
in  both  which  cases,  his  ovm  pretensions  were  sure 
to  be  disappointed :  he  was  inclined  therefore  to 
join  in  the  opposition,  but  so  far  only  as  to  repel 
anyviolence*. 

The  tribunes  in  the  mean  time  were  growing 
every  day  more  and  more  insolent,  and  engrossing 
all  power  to  themselves ;  till  Q.  Pompeins  Rnfus, 
the  grandson  of  Sylla,  and  the  most  factious 
espouser  of  a  dictator  was,  by  a  resolute  decree 
of  the  senate,  committed  to  prison :  and  Pompey 
himself,  upon  his  return  to  the  city,  finding  the 
greater  and  better  part  utterly  averse  to  his  dicta- 
torship, yielded  at  last,  after  an  interregnum  of  six 
months,  thst  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  M.  Mes- 

•  Vide  Asoon.  argument,  in  MiUm. 

b  Rumor  dictatoris  injooundus  bonis :  mihi  etiam  magis 
quat  loquuntur.  Sed  tota  res  et  timetur  et  refrigesoit. 
I\nnpeiu8  plane  se  negat  Telle :  antea  ipse  mihi  non  nega- 
bat.  Hirrus  auotor  fore  videtor.  O  dii,  quam  ineptus,  et 
quam  se  amans  sine  rivoli !  Crassum  Jnniuimn.  hominem 
mihi  deditum,  per  me  deterruit.  Yelit,  nolit,  scira  dUB- 
cile  est.  Hirro  tamen  agente,  nolle  se  non  probabit.— Ad 
Quint.  IU.  8. 

c  De  dictatore  tunen  actum  nihil  est.  Pompeius  abest : 
Appius  misoet :  Hirrus  parat :  mnlti  intercessores  numo* 
nwitur :  populus  non  curat :  principes  nolunt :  ego  quiesoo. 
—Ibid.  9. 

*  Hoc  horrel  Milo--et  si  ille  dictator  factns  sit,  p«ne 
diffidit.  Intercessorem  dictatune  si  Juverit  manu  et  pr»* 
sidio  suo  Pompeium  metuit  ioimicum;  si  non  Juverlt, 
timet,  ne  p»r  rim  perferatur  ~«>Ib!d.  & 
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sala,  should  be  declared  contoU*.  These  were 
agreeable  likewise  to  Cesar :  Cicero  had  partica- 
Urly  recommended  Mesaala  to  him  ;  of  whom  he 
■ays,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  «Ab  to  your 
reckoning  Mesaala  and  Calyinus  sore  conanls,  yaa 
agree  with  what  we  think  here  ;  for  I  will  be 
answerable  to  Csesar  for  Messala'.** 

But  after  all  this  bustle  about  a  dictator,  there 
seems  to  hare  been  no  great  reason  for  being  much 

A.  URB.  70(.   <^f<^^  of  it  at  this  time ;  tor  the 

*oc.  54.   '   republic  was  in  so  great  a  disorder 

COM.         that  nothing  less  thui  the  dictatorial 

or.  DonrmjB   power  could  reduce  it  to  a  tolerable 

CALviNra,  state  :  some  good  of  that  kind  might 
"•  ▼**«*"«    reasonably  be  expected  from  Pompey, 

"■■■^*^'  without  the  fear  of  any  great  harm, 
while  there  was  so  sure  a  check  upon  him  as 
Coesar ;  who,  upon  any  exorbitant  use  of  that 
power,  would  have  had  the  senate  and  all  the 
better  sort  on  his  side,  by  the  specious  pretence  of 
asserting  the  public  liberty.  Cicero,  therefore, 
judged  rightly  in  thinking  that  there  were  other 
things  which  might  be  apprehended,  and  seemed 
likely  to  happen,  that,  in  their  present  situation, 
were  of  more  dangerous  consequenoe  than  a  dicta- 
torship. 

There  had  scarce  been  so  long  an  interregnum 
in  Rome  since  the  expulsion  of  their  kings  ;  during 
which  all  public  business,  and  especially  all  judicial 
proceedings,  were  wholly  interrupted :  which  ex- 
plains a  jocose  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to 
Trebatius :  '*  If  you  had  not  already,''  says  he, 
"  been  absent  from  Rome,  you  would  certainly 
have  run  away  now ;  for  what  business  is  there  for 
a  lawyer  in  so  many  interregnums  ?  I  advise  all 
my  chents,  if  sued  in  any  action,  to  move  every 
intcrrex  twice  for  more  time :  do  not  you  think 
that  I  have  learned  the  law  of  you  to  good  pur- 
poscf?" 

He  now  began  a  correspondence  of  letters  with 
Curio,  a  young  senator  of  distinguished  birth  and 
parts ;  who,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the  forum, 
nad  been  committed  to  his  care,  and  was  at  this 
time  quaestor  in  Asia.  He  was  possessed  of  a  large 
and  splendid  fortune  by  the  late  death  of  his  father ; 
so  that  Cicero,  who  knew  his  high  spirit  and  ambi- 
tion, and  that  he  was  formed  to  do  much  good  or 
hurt  to  hb  country,  was  desirous  to  engage  him 
early  in  the  interests  of  the  republic,  and,  by  instil- 
ling great  and  generous  sentiments,  to  inflame  him 
with  a  love  of  true  glory.  Curio  had  sent  orders 
to  his  agents  at  Rome  to  proclaim  a  show  oi  gladi- 
ators in  honour  of  his  deceased  fiither ;  but  Cicero 
stopped  the  declaration  of  it  for  a  while,  in  hopes 
to  dissuade  him  from  so  great  and  firuitless  an  ex- 
pense^. He  foresaw  that  nothing  was  more  likely 
to  corrupt  his  virtue  than  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes ; 

•  Vide  Dto.  xl.  p.  Ml. 

*  Meantlam  quod  oertum  aonsolem  cum  Domltio  nome- 
ratU,  nihil  a  nostra  opinione  dicaentitis.  Ego  Mnaialain 
Cssari  pneaUbo^Ad  Quint.  iU.  8. 

t  Niai  anla  Roma  profeotua  eesea,  nunc  «am  eerie  relin* 
queraa.  Quia  etdta  tot  interragnia  jariaooaMiltum  deai- 
darmt  ?  Ego  mnnitKU,  unde  petitur,  hoc  conaUli  daderim, 
at  a  atagoUt  interregibua  binas  adTocatiooca  postulant. 
Sattana  tlU  Tidaor  aba  te  Joa  cirile  didiciaae?— Ep.  Fam, 
vii.  II. 

^  Rup«  ttodiam  non  defUit  dedarandomm  mnnemm 
tco  nomine:  aed'nao  mlhi  placuit,  nee  cuiqoam  toonun. 
qoMquam  te  abaente  fieri,  quod  tibi,  cum  v-onUses,  noa 
aaMt  integrum,  Jlc— Ep.  liun.  iL  X 


or  to  make  him  a  dangerona  dtisen,  thaa 
gality,  to  which  he  was  natarally  indxned 
which  Cicero  for  that  reason  was  the  mo 
sirous  to  check  at  his  first  setting  out :  bat 
endeavours  were  to  no  purpose :  Curio  reaol 
give  the  show  of  gladiators ;  and  by  a  coi 
profusion  of  his  money,  answerable  to  this 
ning,  after  he  had  acted  the  patriot  for  som 
with  credit  and  applause,  was  reduced  at  1 
the  necessity  of  seUmg  himself  to  Cesar. 

There  is  but  little  of  politics  in  these 
besides  some  general  complaints  of  the  lot 
desperate  state  of  the  republic :  in  one  of 
after  reckoning  up  the  various  subjects  of  e|w 
writing,  *' Shall  I  joke  with  yon  then,**  says  k 
my  letters?  On  my  conscience,  there  is 
citizen,  I  believe,  who  can  laugh  in  these  tim 
shall  I  write  something  serious.'  But  wb 
Cicero  write  seriously  to  Curio,  unless  it  be  i 
republic  ?  where  my  case  at  present  is  siidu 
have  no  inclination  to  write  what  I  do  not  tl 
In  another,  after  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
dible  expectation  which  was  entertained  of  ] 
Rome,  **  Not  that  I  am  sfiraid  (says  he)  ths 
virtue  shotlld  not  come  up  to  die  opinion  i 
public,  but  rather  that  you  find  nothing 
caring  for  at  your  return,  all  things  are  ao  i 
and  oppressed :  but  I  question  whether  it  hi 
dent  to  say  so  much. — It  is  your  part,  hoi 
whether  you  retain  any  hopes,  or  quite  desp 
adorn  yourself  with  all  those  accomplish 
which  can  qualify  a  citisen,  in  wretched  tioK 
profligate  morals,  to  restore  the  republic 
ancient  dignity  ^. ' ' 

The  first  news  firom  abroad  after  the  inangu 
of  the  consuls,  was  of  the 'miserable  deadi  of 
sus  and  hb  son  Publius,  with  the  total  dei 
his  army  by  the  Parthians.  This  was  one  \ 
greatest  blows  that  Rome  had  ever  receiTed  i 
foreign  enemy,  and  for  which  it  was  ever 
meditating  revenge  :  the  Roman  writers  ge^ 
imputed  it  to  Crassus's  contempt  of  the  an^ 
M  some  Christians  have  since  ehai^ged  it 
sacrilegious  violation  of  the  temple  of  Jem 
which  he  is  said  to  have  plundered  of  two  mi] 
both  of  them  with  equal  8iq>erstition  pretesd 
unfold  the  counseb  of  heaven,  and  to  &thom 
depths  which  are  declared  to  be  unae&rd] 
The  chief  and  immediate  concern  whi<^  th 
felt  on  this  occasion,  was  for  the  detrixneu 
the  republic  had  suffered,  and  the  danger  to 
it  was  exposed,  by  the  Ices  of  so  great  an  i 
yet  the  prmcipal  mischief  lay  in  what  they  d 
at  first  regard,  and  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  i 
loss  of  Craasus  himself.    For  aHer  the  dej 

t  Jooeme  tecum  per  Uteraa?  circm  mdiercale  nc 
ease,  qui  temporibua  his  ridere  poarit.  An  gravius  I 
acribam  ?  Quid  est  quod  poasit  graviter  a  Cicaronc 
ad  Curkmem,  nisi  de  rqrabUoa  ?  Atqae  in  hoc  gene 
mea  oauaa  eat,  ut  neqne  ea.  que  non  aentSo.  veli^ 
bare.— Ibid.  4. 

k  Non  quo  verear  na  tna  virtua  opinion!  bconinat 
reapcmdeat :  aed  maharcule,  ne  cum  Teneris,  non  I 
Jam  qnod  curea :  its  aunt  omnia  debilitata  jam  px 
exstincta.  4kc.— Ibid.  6. 

I      1  M.  Craaao  quid  aoddcrit,  videmus  diraram  old 

I  tfcmo  neglecta.— I>e  Dio.  L  16. 

*<  Being  fixc  hia  impioua  aacrU^a  at  Jousalem 

I  destined  to  destruction.  Ood  did  caat  infatuatioD*  ii 
his  conncils,  for  tha  leading  him  thereto."—!^ 

*  Conncat.  part  ii.  p.  36i. 
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Ni>,€rtniif's  tntfaority  was  the  only  means  left 
of  carbiBg  the  power  of  Pompey  and  the  ambition 
If  Cesar;  bong  ready  always  to  sapport  the 
mker  agiia^t  Ule  encroachments  of  the  stronger, 
Hd  keep  them  both  within  the  bounds  of  a  decent 
fespect  to  the  laws ;  bat  this  check  being  now  taken 
Mf,  nd  the  power  of  the  empire  thrown,  as  a 
iMrf  priie,  between  two,  it  gave  n  new  torn  to 
ierffrenl  pretensions,  and  created  a  fresh  com- 

efor  the  larger  share,  which,  as  the  event 
is  showed,  most  necessarily  end  in  the 
»  of  the  whole. 
I  hbfios  CrassQS,  who  perished  with  his  father  in 
Pi  fatal  expedition,  was  a  youth  of  an  amiable 
IwKter;  edaeated  with  the  strictest  care,  and 
iRfeetty  faistnicted  in  all  the  liberal  studies,  he 
iri  a  resdy  wit  and  easy  language  ;  was  grave 
ihnt  irrogance,  modest  without  negligence, 
ined  with  all  the  accomplishments  proper  to 
pa  a  prinetpal  citizen  and  leader  of  the  republic : 
fht  foree  of  his  own  judgment  he  had  devoted 
PKlf  Terr  early  to  the  observance  and  imitation 
f  Cicero,  whom  he  perpetually  attended  and 
mtaced  with  a  kind  of  filial  piety.  Cicero  con- 
ind  a  mutval  affection  for  him,  and  observing 
1  eager  thirst  of  glory,  was  constantly  instilling 
>^  the  tree  notioa  of  it,  and  exhorting  him 
fnu  that  sore  path  to  it  which  his  ancestors 
I  kft  beaten  and  traced  out  to  him,  through  the 
*bb1  ment  of  dvil  honours.  But  by  serving 
r  Ccnr  in  the  Gallic  wars,  he  had  learnt,  as 
\t  a  shorter  way  to  fiame  and  power  than 
t  Ckero  had  been  inculcating  ;  and  having 
'  himself  in  a  campaign  or  two  as  a 
K,  was  m  too  much  haste  to  be  a  general, 
in  Caar  sent  him  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
Me  to  the  assistance  of  his  father  in  the  Parthian 
te  Hoe  the  vigour  of  his  youth  and  courage 
^  him  on  so  far  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy 
e  dsef  art  of  oonqneat  ooodsted  in  flying,  that 
Phd  BO  way  left  to  escape  but  what  his  high 
^^  '  led,  by  the  desertion  of  his  troops  and 
>  flight ;  so  that  finding  himself  op- 
i  with  Dumbers,  cruelly  wounded,  and  in 
rof  fidhag  ahve  into  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
it  he  chose  to  die  by  the  sword  of  his  armour- 
,  J-  ''Thasywhile  hie  aspired,"  as  Cicero  says, 
2*  ^  fame  oi  another  Cyrus  or  Alexander,  he 
g^wt  of  that  i^ry  wrhidi  many  of  his  prede- 
^~~*  M  reaped  from  a  succession  of  honours 
I  bf  their  country  as  the  reward  of  their 

^tbe  death  of  young  Crassus,  a  place  became 
^  is  the  eoUege  of  augurs,  for  which  Cicero 
'\  Umaelf  a  candidate :  nor  was  any  one  so 
f  as  to  appear  against  him,  except  Hirrus,  the 
"%  who,  trusting  to  the  popularity  of  his  office 


^J^  Baefi  som  Pablb>  dediiiu,  quod  xne  quanquam  a 
Bpcr,  tamcn  boo  tempore  mazime,  sicut  iilt«nini 
^  B  el  obaenrat  et  dfligit^Bp.  Pam.  v.  8. 
^&««im  tx  oomi  nobflitaie  adolencentem  diloxi 
.  *c.-IhM.  xilL  16. 
^P.Qaaio,  cmn  initio  aetatis  ad  amleltiam  ae  meam 
"■•^^•pe  agiiao  me  arbUror,  cmn  eum  vehementis- 
rj^^Wtt,  «t  earn  landls  Tiam  rectiseiniam  esee  duoeret, 
ff''*'MM<Ji»  cl  tritam  rellqnissent  Erat  enim  cran 
^VH  i^time,  tom  plane  perfecteque  eruditus.  In- 
MM H^eninm atis  acre,  et oratlonis non  inelegana 
P^P«aler«qoe  dne  arrogantia  grayia  ease  rldebatur, 
■*  wgame  Tenooadna,  &c^-Yide  Brut.  p.  4U7  :  it. 


and  Pompey's  favour,  had  the  vanity  to  pretend  to 
it ;  but  a  competition  so  unequal  furnished  matter 
of  raillery  only  to  Cicero,  who  was  chosen  without 
any  difficulty  or  struggle  with  the  unanimous  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  body°.  This  college,  from  the 
last  regulation  of  it  by  Sylla,  consisted  of  fifteen, 
who  were  all  persons  of  the  first  distinction  in 
Rome.  It  was  a  priesthood  for  life,  of  a  character 
indelible,  which  no  crime  or  forfeiture  could  efiace. 
The  priests  of  all  kinds  were  originaUy  chosen  by 
their  colleges,  till  Domitius,  a  tribune,  about  fifty 
years  before,  transferred  the  choice  of  them  to  the 
people,  whose  authority  was  held  to  be  supreme  in 
sacred  as  well  as  civil  affairs**.  This  act  was  reversed 
by  Sylla,  and  the  ancient  right  restored  to  the 
colleges ;  but  Labienus,  when  tribune  in  Cicero's 
consulship,  recalled  the  law  of  Domitius,  to  facili- 
tate Ciesar's  advancement  to  the  high-priesthood. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  that  every  candidate 
should  be  nominated  to  the  people  by  two  augnrs, 
who  gave  a  solemn  testimony,  upon  oath,  of  his 
dignity  and  fitness  for  the  office :  this  was  done  in 
Cicero's  case  by  Pompey  and  Hortensius,  the  two 
most  eminent  members  of  the  college ;  and  after 
the  election,  he  was  installed  with  all  the  usual 
formalities  by  Hortensius  p. 

As  in  the  last  year,  so  in  this ;  the  factions  of 
the  city  prevented  the  choice  of  consuls  :  the  can- 
didates, T.  Annius  Milo,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  and 
P.  Plautius  Hypsseus,  pushed  on  their  several  in- 
terests with  such  open  violence  and  bribery,  as  if 
the  consulship  was  to  be  carried  only  by  money  or 
armsq.  Clodius  was  putting  in  at  the  same  time 
for  the  praetorship,  and  employing  all  his  credit 
and  interest  to  disappoint  M|lo,  by  whose  obtain- 
ing the  consulship  he  was  sure  to  be  eclipsed  and 
controlled  in  the  exercise  of  his  subordinate  magis- 
tracy'. Pompey  was  wholly  averse  to  Milo,  who 
did  not  pay  him  that  court  which  he  expected,  but 
seemed  to  affect  an  independency,  and  to  trust  to 
his  own  strength ;  while  the  other  two  competitors 
were  wholly  at  his  devotion.  Hypssus  had  been 
his  quaestor,  and  always  his  creature ;  and  he  de- 
signed to  make  Scipio  his  father-in-law,  by  marry- 
ing his  daughter  Cornelia,  a  lady  of  celebrated 
accomplishments,  the  widow  of  young  Crassus. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  served  Milo  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  and  ardently  wished  his  suc- 
cess :  this  he  owed  to  Milo's  constant  attachment 
to  him,  which,  at  aU  hazards,  he  now  resolved  to 
repay.  The  affair,  however,  was  likely  to  give  him 
much  trouble,  as  well  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
opposition  as  from  Milo's  own  conduct  and  un- 
bounded prodigality,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of 
all  his  fortunes.  In  a  letter  to  bis  brother,  who 
was  still  with  Cffisar,  he  says,  **  Nothing  can  be 
more  wretched  than  these  men  and  these  times: 

°  Quomodo  Hirrum  putaa  auguratus  tui  competitorem. 
— Ep.  Fam.  viii.  3. 

0  Atque  hoc  Idem  de  csteria  sacerdotiis  Cn.  Domitius 
tribunua  plebia  tulit,  ace— De  Leg.  Ag.  ii.  7* 

p  Quo  enim  tempore  me  aogurem  a  toto  collegio  expeti- 
tmn  Cn.  Pompelua  et  Q.  Hortensiua  nomlnaverunt ;  neque 
enim  licebat  a  plnribua  nominori.— PhiL  iL  2. 

Cooptatnm  me  ab  eo  in  collegium  reoordabar,  in  quo 
Joratua  Judicium  dignitatis  mem  fecerat :  et  inauguratum 
ab  eodem,  ex  quo,  aogunmi  institutia  in  parenUa  eum  loco 
colere  debebam.— Brut  init. 

1  PIntarcIi.  in  Caton. 

'  Occurrebat  ei.  mancam  ac  debilem  pnriuram  iwua 
futuram  consule  Milone— Pro  Milona,  9. 
LS 
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wherefore,  linoe  no  pleasure  can  now  be  hid  from 
the  republic^  I  know  not  why  I  ihonld  make  my- 
gelf  nneaiy.  Booki,  itndj,  quiet,  my  ooontry- 
hootes,  and,  above  all,  my  children,  are  my  sole 
delight.  MOo  is  my  only  trouble :  I  wish  his  con- 
sulship may  put  an  end  to  it ;  in  which  I  will  not 
take  less  pains  than  I  did  in  my  own,  and  yon  wiU 
assist  ns  there  also  as  you  now  do.  All  things 
■tand  well  with  him,  unless  some  Tiolence  defeat 
ns  :  I  am  afraid  only  how  his  money  will  hold  out ; 
fbr  he  is  mad  beyond  all  bounds  in  the  magnificence 
o#  his  shows,  which  he  is  now  preparing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ; 
out  it  shall  be  my  care  to  check  his  inconsiderate. 
ness  in  this  one  article  as  ftir  as  I  am  able*,"  &c. 

In  the  heat  of  this  competition.  Curio  was  coming 
home  from  Asia,  and  expected  shortly  at  Rome ; 
whence  Clbero  sent  an  express  to  meet  him  on  the 
road,  or  at  his  landing  in  Italy,  with  a  most  eameit 
and  pressing  letter  to  engage  him  to  Milo^s  in- 
terest. 

M.  T.  Cieero  to  C.  Curio, 
**  Before  we  had  yet  heard  of  yoor  coming  to- 
wards Italy,  I  sent  away  S.  Villius,  Milo's  firiend, 

with  this  letter  to  you ;  but  when  your 
^  cmTm        •>Tfl^«l  "••  supposed  to  be  near,  and 

it  was  known  for  certain  that  you  had 
left  Asia  and  were  upon  the  road  to  Rome,  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  left  no  room  to  fear  that  we 
should  be  thought  to  send  too  hastily,  when  we  were 
desirous  to  have  it  delivered  to  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  my  services  to  you.  Curio,  were  really 
BO  great  as  they  are  proclaimed  to  be  by  you,  rather 
than  considered  by  me,  I  should  be  more  reserved 
in  asking,  if  I  had  ahy  great  favour  to  beg  of  you : 
for  it  goes  hsrd  with  a  modest  man  to  ask  anytiiing 
considerable  of  one  whom  he  takes  to  be  obliged  to 
him,  lest  be  be  thought  to  demand  rather  than  to 
ask,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  debt,  not  as  a  kind- 
ness. But  since  your  services  to  me,  so  eminently 
displayed  in  my  late  troubles,  are  known  to  all  to 
be  the  greatest, — and  it  is  ^e  part  of  an  ingenuous 
mind  to  wish  to  be  more  obliged  to  those  to  whom 
we  are  already  much  obliged, — I  made  no  scruple 
to  beg  of  you,  by  letter,  what,  of  all  things,  is  the 
most  important  and  necessary  to  me.  For  I  am 
not  aftidd  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  all  your  favours,  though  ever  so  numer- 
ous, being  confident  ^t  there  is  none  so  great 
which  my  mind  is  not  able  both  ftdly  to  contain 
and  amply  to  requite  and  illustrate.  I  have  placed 
all  my  studies,  pains,  care,  industryy  thoughts,  and 
in  short  my  very  soul,  on  Mile's  coosnl^ip ;  and 
have  resolved  with  mysdf  to  expect  from  it  not 

•  Itaque  ex  repnblioa  quonism  nihil  jam  voIaptaUs 
cspi  potest ;  cur  Atomachcr,  neecio.  Litene  me  et  studia 
nostra,  et  otium ;  villaeque  deleotant,  mazimeque  puori 
noBtri.  Angit  unns  BfUo.  Bed  vellm  flnem  alTerat  eonsn- 
latos;  in  quo  enitarnonmlDQsqnamsomenlsuBinBOttro: 
taqne  iatinc,  quod  fada,  a4iavabla.  De  quo  cetera  (nisi 
plane  vis  eripuerit)  recte  aont :  de  re  fSmfliari  timeo. 

*0  M  lioiyercu  obit  (h^  ^rr6f — 
qui  ludot  H.  8.  coc.  oomparet.    Cqjua  In  hoc  uno  tnoooai- 
derantiam  et  ego  sustinebo,  ut  potero.—Ad  Quint,  iii.  tf. 

Cicero  had  great  reasons  for  the  apprehenrions  which  he 
expresKe  on  account  of  Milo's  extraragance :  for  Mllo  had 
already  wasted  three  estates  In  giving  pUys  and  shows  to 
the  people;  and  when  he  went  soon  after  into  exile,  was 
found  to  owe  still  aViTe  liatf  a  milHon  of  our 
Plin.  xxxvi.  15;  Atcon.  Argum.  in  Bfllon. 


only  the  eommon  fruit  of  dnty,  but  the  prais 
of  piety:  nor  was  any  man,  I  beliewc,  ever  w 
dtous  for  his  own  safety  and  fortases,  as  1 1 
his  honour,  on  whidi  I  have  fixed  all  my  ^iei 
hopes.  You,  I  peroeive,  can  be  of  suck  ser 
him,  if  you  please,  that  we  shall  have  no  oc 
for  anything  farther.  We  have  already  vrith 
goo^  wishes  of  all  the  honest,  engaged  to  htra 
tribunate ;  and,  as  you  wiU  iasagine  alao,  1 
by  his  attachment  to  me :  of  the  pepohsce  a 
multitude,  bv  the  magnifieeiioe  of  his  alMnra  a 

Sinerosity  of  his  nature :  of  the  yovth  smd  i 
terest,  by  his  own  peenKar  credit  or  dil 
among  that  sort :  he  has  all  my  assiafsiee  HI 
which,  though  of  little  weight,  yet  bein^  alloi 
an  to  be  just  and  due  to  him,  may  periiap) 
some  influenoe.  What  we  want,  ia  a  captn 
leader,  or  a  pilot,  as  it  were,  of  all  those  i 
and  were  we  to  choose  one  out  of  the  vfaoi 
we  could  not  find  a  man  so  fit  for  tiie  fori 
you.  Wherefore,  if  from  dl  the  paiaa  whieft 
now  taking  for  Milo,  you  oan  believe  me 
mind^d  of  benefits ;  if  gratelul,  if  a  good  a 
worthy,  in  short,  of  your  kindnese,  I  beg  of 
relieve  my  present  solicitude^  and  lend  you 
ing  hand  to  my  praise ;  or,  to  speak  eaore 
to  my  safety.  As  to  T.  Amios  himsdi;  I  p 
you,  if  you  embrace  him,  that  you  will  not 
man  of  a  greater  mind,  gravity,  oonelaricy, 
greater  affisction  to  you :  and  as  fbr  aaysd 
will  add  such  a  lustre  and  fresh  dignity  to  dm 
I  shall  readUy  own  jrou  to  have  shewn  the 
zeal  for  my  honour  which  you  everted  befio 
my  preservation.  If  I  was  not  snre,  froas  i 
hsve  already  said,  that  you  would  aee  how  n 
take  my  duty  to  be  interested  in  this  aAi 
how  much  it  concerns  me  not  only  to  etmggi 
even  to  fight  for  Milo's  success,  I  ihoeid  pre 
still  farther ;  but  I  now  reoommend  and  tfan 
whole  cause,  and  myseK  also  with  it,  isto 
hands ;  and  beg  of  you  to  assure  yowsdf  i 
one  thing,  that  if  I  obtain  this  Ikvour  Trom  * 
shall  be  more  indebted  almost  to  you  than  e 
Milo  himself;  since  my  safety,  in  which 
principally  asMsted  by  Um,  was  not  so  deer 
piety  of  showing  my  gratitade  will  be  ^grifs 
me ;  whidi,  I  am  persuaded,  I  shall  be  ehle  ts 
by  your  assistance.     Adieu  n" 

The  senate  and  the  better  sort  were  gencs^ 
Milo's  interest ;  but  three  of  the  tribenea  we 
lent  against  him, — Q.  Pompeius  RufriSy  Bfu 
Plancus  Bursa,  and  SaHust  the  historian  ;  tbi 
seven  were  his  fret  fHeads ;  but  above  sill,  M 
liuft,  who,  out  of  regard  to  Cicero,  served  hii 
a  particular  seal.  But  while  wA  thiege  wreg 
ceeding  very  prosperously  In  his  favour,  nnd  ■< 
seemed  wanting  to  crown  his  success  bnt  to 
on  the  election,  which  his  adversaries  for  Ihi 
son  were  labouring  to  keep  back,  all  his  hod 
fortunes  were  blasted  at  once  by  an  unhapg 
contre  with  his  old  enemy  Clodius,  In  which  fl 
was  killed  by  his  servants,  and  by  his  comma 

Their  meeting  was  wholly  scddental,^ 
Appian  road,  not  far  from  the  dty :  Clodius  a 
home  from  the  country  towards  Rome ;  ^Il^ 
out  about  three  in  the  afternoon  :  the  first  on  1 
back,  with  three  companions,  and  thirty  sm 
well  armed ;  the  latter  in  a  chariot^  with  ^ 

«  Ep.  Kam.  ii.  «w  \ 
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mi.  «•  (iiaad»  tot  with  a  muoh  gretter  retinue, 

Mi  noDf  tkook  aome  gladUtors«    The  servants 

#h0t2kailct  began  presently  to  insult  each  other, 

•InClodnis,  tufniog  briskly  to  some  of  Milo's 

— riswfm  oesrcst  to  him,  and  threatening  them 

flifthii  vatl  fierceness,  received  a  wound  in  the 

AnUerfron  one  of  the  gladiators;  and  after  re- 

iMf  MTcral  more  m  the  general  fray,  which 

fiskding  bis  life  in  danger,  was 

to  ilf  for  shelter  into  a  neighbonring  tavern. 

Ift^kated  by  this  soooeas,  and  the  thoughts  of 

pofB,  Old  reflecting  that  he  had  already  done 

'  to  gife  his  enemy  a  great  advantage  against 

Ifhtwasleftative  to  pursue  it,  resolved,  what- 

TCS  die  eoosequenoe*  to  have  the  pleasure  of 

'     Un ;  and  so  ordered  the  house  to  be 

•od  CloiHni  to  be  dragg^  out  and  mur- 

Ibemssler  of  the  tavern  was  likewise  killed, 

fl  dsna  of  Clodius'  servants,  while  the  rest 

toithensdrcs  by  flight:  so  that  Clodins's  body 

mldL  ID  the  roMi  wlier«  it  fell»  till  S.  Tedius,  a 

hitor,  kappcning  to  come  by,  took  it  up  into  his 

bin*  mk  bsoQght  it  with  him  to  Rome  i  where  it 

linyoMdia  that  conditioo,  all  covered  with  blood 

mmdi,  to  the  view  of  the  populace,  who  flock- 

itkni  it  k  crowds  to  kmeiit  the  miserable  fate 

Av  leader.  The  next  day,  the  mob,  headed  by 

CUisi,  a  fcinsnwui  of  the  deceased,  and  one  of 

Idief  inoeiidiaries,  carried  the  body  naked,  so  as 

[Ike  noanda  aught  be  seen,  into  the  forum,  and 

Wit  ta  the  rostra;  where  the  three  tribunes, 

Ih'i  noaitt,  wave  prepared  to  harangue  upon  it 

M|faEiaited  lo  the  huBacntable  occasion,  by  which 

yiaiiiiii.il  their  mereeoaries  to  such  aheight  of 

^iat,  mat<^hig  up  the  body,  they  ran  away 

kitialo  the  aenate^bouse*  and  tearing  up  the 

■hitibkj,  sad  everything  combustible,  dressed 

fftfaMttUfik  upon  the  spot,  and,  together  with 

^ii^.baiBt  the  house  itself,  with  a  basilica  also, 

fitte  baU  adjynning,  colled  the  Porcian ;  and  in 

ifeaaeit  of  madness  proceeded  to  storm  the 

to  of  Mito,  and  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  interrcz, 

Noarepalaed  in  both  attacks  with  some  loss**. 

Aett  eitrafagaaciea  niaed  great  indignation  in 

^,  aad  gave  a  turn  in  favour  of  Milo,  who, 

■^  apoo  biaiself  as  undone,  was  meditating 

ih|;befoie  hut  a  voluntary  exile ;  but  now  tak- 

t  nvige,  be  ventured  to  appear  in  public,  and 

g>"tejbeed  into  the  rostra  by  Cselius,  where  he 

Hi  ^defence  to  the  people;  and,  to  mitigate 

vjKBtBieat,  distributed  through  all  the  tribes 

■n  three  pounds  a  man  to  every  poor  citizen. 

Kifl  his  psins  and  expense  were  to  little  pur- 

IiMdv  the  three  tribunes  employed  all  the  arts 

^f^  aad  fMtion  to  keep  op  the  ill  humour  of 

^^Nks  ;  and  what  was  more  fatal,  Pompey 

Ijjpot  be  brought  into  any  measures  of  accom- 

~Bg  the  matter ;  so  tiiat   the  tumult  still 

the  senate  passed  a  decree,  that  the 

i  n  vera,  fneni  pugna  iQrtuita.--Quintll. 

I^J*w~-^S«r  rov  ip^v  rt\fVTi<ramos  ainov, 

^MtopatMirvbktntvm Clodlmn,  com  tShi  pcricu- 
itkA  oism.  Tiro  eo,  fatorum  Jntelligeret,  oeciao 
ai  QigDom  loiatiiiA  esMt  habitnnu.  etlsm  d  ■ul>' 
^Peis««et,atartarl  tateraam  jUMit^Ita  Clodius 
^  ««iietiB  «tt,  malfclaque  rahi«ribus  oonfectus,  4  c. 


interrex,  assisted  by  the  tribunes  and  Pompey^ 
should  take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  de* 
triment ;  and  that  Pompey,  in  particular,  should 
raise  a  body  of  troops  for  the  common  security, 
which  he  presently  drew  together  from  all  parts  of 
Italy.  In  this  confusion,  the  rumour  of  a  dictator 
was  again  industriously  revived,  and  gave  a  fresh 
alarm  to  the  senate;  who,  to  avoid  the  greater 
evil,  resolved  presently  to  create  Pompey  the  single 
consul :  so  that  the  interrex,  Servius  Siilpicius, 
declared  his  election  accordingly,  after  an  inter* 
regnum  of  near  two  months'. 

Pompey  applied  himself  immediately  to  calm  the 
public  disorders,  and  published  several  new  laws 
prepared  by  him  for  that  purpose* 
*•  ^^^^^^'  One  of  them  was  to  appoint  a  special 
cM^Mprnvn  commiasism.  to  inquire  into  Clodius'a 
MAONUB  Ml.  death,  the  burning  of  the  senate-house, 
Sim  CoUega*  ^^^^  ^^  attack  ou  M.  Lepidus, — and 
to  appoint  an  extraordinary  judge,  of 
consular  rank,  to  preside  in  it :  a  second  was 
against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections,  with 
the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  penalties.  By 
these  laws  the  method  of  trials  was  altered  and  the 
length  of  them  limited :  three  di^s  were  allowed 
for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth 
for  the  sentence ;  on  which  the  accuser  was  to  have 
two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge,  the  criminal 
three  for  his  defimce^ :  which  regulation  Tacitus 
seems  to  consider  as  the  first  step  towards  the  ruin 
of  the  ^oman  eloquence,  by  imposing  reins  as  it 
were  apon  its  free  and  ancient  course*.  Cselius 
opposed  his  negative  to  these  laws,  as  being  rather 
privileges  than  laws,  and  provided  particularly 
against  Milo ;  but  ho  waa  soon  oUiged  to  withdraw 
it,  upon  Pompey*s  declaring  that  he  would  support 
them  by  force  of  arms.  The  three  tribunes  all  the 
while  were  perpetually  haranguing  and  terrifying 
the  dty  with  forged  stories  of  magazines  of  arms 
prepared  by  Milo  for  massacring  his  enemies  aad 
homing  the  city,  and  produced  their  creatures  in 
the  rostra  to  vouch  the  truth  of  them  to  the  people. 
They  charged  him  particulariy  with  a  design  against 
Pompey's  life,  and  brought  one  Licinius,  a  killer 
of  the  victims  for  sacrifice,  to  declare  that  Milo's 
servants  had  confessed  it  to  him  in  their  cups,  and 
then  endeavoured  to  kill  him  lest  he  should  dia^ 
cover  it ;  and  to  make  his  story  the  more  credible, 
showed  a  slight  wound  in  his  side,  made  by  himself, 
which  he  a£^med  to  have  been  given  by  the  stroke 
of  a  gladiator.  Pompey  himself  confirmed  this 
fact,  and  laid  an  account  of  it  before  the  senate ; 
and,  by  doubling  his  guard,  affected  to  intimate  a 
real  apprehension  of  danger*.  Nor  were  they  less 
indastrious  to  raise  a  damour  against  Cicero ;  and 
in  order  to  deter  him  from  pleading  Mile's  cause, 
threatened  him  also  with  trials  and  prosecutions, 
giving  it  out  everywhere  that  Clodius  was  killed 
indeed  by  the  hand  of  Milo,  but  by  the  advice  snd 
contrivance  of  a  greater  man  *>.    Yet  such  was  his 

s  Vidtt  Dio,  ibid. ;  et  Aaoon.  Argum. 

7  Ibid. 

s  Primus  tertio  connilatu  Co.  Pompeius  SAtrlnxit, 
impoauitque  veluti  frsnos  eloquentic.  &o.~Dial<>g.  do 
Orator.  38. 

•  Audiendus  Popa  Licinius,  nescio  qui  de  Ciroo  maximo, 
■enroa  Milonis  vgvA  m  ebrios  factos  confewos  esse,  de  inter* 
ficiendo  Cn.  Pompeiu  conJunuBe— de  amioorum  Nententia 
rem  deferi  ad  icaDatum.— Pro  Milone,  24. 

b  Soitis,  Judice8«  f uiftao,  qui  in  hac  rogAtiooe  snadenda 
dicersnt,  Milonis  nuuiu  ceedem  esse  factam,  QonsUio  rer^ 
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oonttaocj  to  hii  friend,  sayi  Afooniot,  that  neither 
the  loM  of  popular  fevonr,  nor  Pompey'i  intpiciont, 
nor  hit  own  danger,  nor  the  terror  of  arms,  could 
divert  him  from  the  reaolution  of  undertaking 
Mile's  defenoe^. 

But  it  was  Pompey's  influence  and  authority 
which  ruined  Milo^.  He  was  the  only  man  in 
Rome  who  had  the  power  either  to  hring  him  to  a 
trial  or  to  get  him  condemned :  not  that  he  was 
concerned  for  Clodins's  death,  or  the  manner  of  it, 
but  pleased  rather  that  the  republic  was  freed  at 
any  rate  from  so  pestilent  a  demagogue ;  yet  be 
resolved  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  occasion  for 
getting  rid  of  Milo  too,  from  whose  ambidon  and 
high  spirit  he  had  cause  to  apprehend  no  less 
trouble.  He  would  not  listen  therefore  to  any 
overtures  which  were  made  to  him  by  Milo's 
friends ;  and  when  Milo  offered  to  drop  his  suit  for 
the  consulship,  if  that  would  satisfy  him,  he 
answered  that  he  would  not  concern  himself  with 
any  man's  suing  or  desisting,  nor  give  any  obstruc 
tion  to  the  power  and  inclination  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  attended  the  trial  in  person  with  a 
strong  guard,  to  preserve  peace  and  prevent  any 
violence  from  either  side.  There  were  many  clear 
and  positive  proofs  produced  against  Milo,  though 
iome  of  them  were  supposed  to  be  forged  :  among, 
the  rest,  the  vestal  virgins  deposed  that  a  woman 
unknown  came  to  them  in  Milo*s  name  to  discharge 
a  vow  said  to  be  made  by  him  on  the  account  of 
Clodius's  death*. 

When  the  examination  was  over,  Munatius 
Plancus  called  the  people  together  and  exhorted 
them  to  appear  in  a  full  body  the  next  day,  when 
judgment  was  to  be  given,  and  to  declare  their 
sentiments  in  so  public  a  manner  that  the  criminal 
migh  not  be  suffered  to  escape;  which  Cicero 
reflects  upon  in  the  defence  as  an  insult  on  the 
liberty  of  the  bench'.  Early  in  the  morning,  on 
the  eleventh  of  April,  the  shops  were  all  shut  and 
the  whole  city  gathered  into  the  forum,  where  the 
avenues  were  possessed  by  Pompey's  soldiers,  and 
he  himself  seated  in  a  conspicuous  part  to  overlook 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  hinder  all  disturbance. 
Ttie  accusers  were,  young  Appius,  the  nephew  of 
Clodius,  M.  Antoniusy  and  P.  Valerius, — who, 
according  lo  the  new  law,  employed  two  hours  in 
supporting  their  indictment.  Cicero  was  the  only 
advocate  on  Mile's  side ;  but  as  soon  as  he  roee 
up  to  speak  he  was  received  with  so  rude  a  clamour 
by  the  Clodians,  that  he  was  much  discomposed 
and  daunted  at  his  first  setting  out,  yet  recovered 
spirit  enough  to  go  through  his  speechof  three  hours, 
which  was  taken  down  in  writing  and  published  as 
it  was  delivered,  though  the  copy  of  it  now  extant  is 
supposed  to  have  been  retouch«l  and  corrected  by 
him  afterwards,  for  a  present  to  Milo  ia  his  exilev. 

majorii  alioojus :  videlicet  me  Utronem  et  doarlnm  ahieoti 
homines  deaoribebant.— Pro  Mtlone,  18. 

«  Tanta  tamen  oonctantia  ao  fides  fait  dceronls,  ut  non 
populi  a  se  alienatlone,  non  Cn.  Pompeii  suspldonlbaa, 
non  peiiouH  f  atnrl  metu,— non  annls,  qum  palam  in  Milo* 
nem  tumpta  erant,  deterreri  potnerit  a  defenaione  nJiis.— 
Aaoon.  Argun.  In  Milon. 

'  Milonem  rvum  non  magis  invidla  fact!,  quam  Pompeii 
damnavit  voluntas.— Veil.  Pat  ii.  47. 

•  Aaoon.  Argnm.  in  Milon. 

t  Ut  intelligmtls  contra  hestemam  illam  concionem  lioere 
vobis,  qnod  aantiatis,  Itbere  Jadlcare.—Pro  Mihme.  S6 ; 
Asoon.  Argum. 

n  Cicero,  com  Inolpertt  dioere.  acceptns  est  aoclamatione 


In  the  council  of  Mile's  friends,  isveral  wc 
opinion  that  he  should  defioid  himself  by  &▼< 
the  death  of  Clodius  to  be  an  act  of  pubhc  bei 
but  Cicero  thought  that  defence  too  despenit« 
it  would  disgust  the  grave,  by  opening  so  gr 
door  to  licence,  and  offend  the  powofd,  liec 
precedent  should  be  extended  to  themselvea. 
young  Brutus  was  not  so  cautious  ;  who, 
oration  which  he  composed  and  published 
wards  in  vindication  of  Milo,  maintained  tt&e  I 
of  Clodius  to  be  right  and  just,  and  of  great  a 
to  the  republic^.  It  was  notorious,  that  on 
sides  they  had  often  threatened  death  to  eacdi 
Clodius  eapeciaUy  had  declared  several  times, 
to  the  senate  and  the  people,  that  Milo  oof 
be  killed ;  and  that,  if  the  consulship  could  i 
taken  from  him,  his  life  could:  and  when  Fai 
asked  him  once  what  hopes  he  could  ha 
playing  his  mad  pranks  while  Milo  was  livii 
replied,  that  in  three  or  four  days  at  most  be  s 
live  no  more ;  which  was  spoken  just  thra 
before  the  fatal  rencounter,  and  attested  by 
nius^  Since  Milo  then  was  charged  with 
the  contriver  of  their  meeting  and  the  ag^rea 
it,  and  several  testimonies  were  produced  u 
purpose,  Cicero  choet  to  risk  the  cause  ok 
issue,  in  hopes  to  persuade,  what  seemed  to  1 
most  probable,  that  Clodius  actually  lay  in  w; 
Milo,  and  contrived  the  time  and  plaoe  ;  aiM 
Mile's  part  was  but  a  necessary  act  of  self-de 
This  appeared  plausible,  from  the  nature  of 
equipage  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
for  though  Milo's  company  was  the  more  warn 
yet  it  was  much  more  encumbered  and  unfit  1 
engagement  than  his  adversary's ;  he  himself 
in  a  chariot  with  his  wife  aad  all  her  women 
with  him,  while  Clodius  with  his  followers  v 
horseback,  as  if  prepared  and  equipped  for 
ing^.  He  did  not  preclude  himself  however  b 
from  the  other  plea,  which  he  often  takes  oo 
to  insinuate,  that  if  Milo  had  really  designq 
contrived  to  kill  Clodius,  he  would  have  del 
honours  instead  of  punishment,  for  cutting 
desperate  and  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the 

and  liberty  of  Rome^ 

Clodianonun— itaque  non  ea,  qua  aoUtua  erat  eoai 
dixit.  Manet  autem  ilia  quoqne  «zoe|>tft  e|as  « 
Ascon.  Argum. 

h  Com  quibusdam  plaooiaset,  Ita  defend!  crimen^ 
fid Clodium pro republica fuisse, quau  formam Ml 
•ecutus  est  in  ea  oratione,  quam  pro  Milone  oompot 
edidit,  quamvis  non  eglsset.  Ciceroni  id  nao.  pis 
Ibid. 

t  Etenim  palam  dictitabat,  eoosnlatum  Mileoi  cfi 
poase,  vitam  poase.  Signifloavit  koc  avp*  tn  aeaati^ 
in  ooncione.  Qninetiam  FavooJo,  quserenti  ex  ee4 
spe  fureret.  MUone  vivo?  Baspondit,  triduo  iUi^ 
aummum  quatridoo  peritumm.— Pro  Miloae,  9. 

Post  diem  tertiam  gesta  res  est,  quam  dixent- 

k  Interim  cum  sdret  Clodius— Iter  soleone— necc* 
— Miloni  ceiie  Lanurlum— Roma  ipse  profectns  pHl 
ut  ante  suum  fundum,  quod  re  int^eotum  e^  m 
Miloni  collooaret— Milo  antem  com  in  aenata  tM 
die,  quoad  senatua  dimiasas  est,  domma  venil,  ciM 
vestimenta  mutavit :  paulliaper,  dmn  se  uxor,  vt  M 
parat,  commoratus  e8t-~obTiam  fit  ei  Clodius  expel 
equo,  nulla  rbeda,  nullia  impedimentla,  nollis  < 
oomitibns,  sine  uxore,  qood  nmiquam  fere ;  cobi  M 
diatOTrH  Milo)— cum  uxore  In  rbeda  veb«t«tnrpa> 
roagno  et  itnpedito  et  muHebri  ao  ddicate  aac^Utf* 
pueronnn  comitatu.— Pro  Milone,  lu ;  it.  91. 

I  Quamobrem  si  omentum  gladium  tSDcns  si>^ 
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la  iUb  speeeb  for  MUo,  after  be  had  shown  the 
ftif  «f  paying  floeh  a  re^ffd  to  the  idle  nmurars 
mA  loiferiee  of  his  enemiefl  as  to  giro  them  the 
^\d  an  examinatiooy  he  toaches  Pompey's 
ind  pretended  fears  with  a  fine  and 
r  nillefy ;  and  fnm  a  kind  of  propbetio 
t  of  what  might  one  day  happen,  addresses 
r  to  him  in  a  very  pathetic  manner. — *'  I 
«driii»t  bnt  applaud  (says  he)  the  wonderful 
ii^^ee  of  Pbmpey  in  these  inquiries  :  but  to  tell 
]#  Jbdj  what  1  think,  those  who  are  charged 
iMtte  care  of  the  whole  republic  are  forced  to 
iar  Bsny  thiogs  which  they  would  contemn  if  they 
llir  at  liberty  to  do  it.  He  could  not  refuse  an 
to  that  paltry  fellow  LidniuSy  who  gave 
alKMit  Milo's  servants.  I  was  sent 
the  first  of  those  friends  by  whose  ad- 
be  laid  it  before  the  senate,  and  was,  I  own, 
■aall  oonstemation  to  see  the  guardian  both 
sad  my  cauntry  under  so  great  an  appro- 
yet  I  could  not  help  wondering  that  such 
vas  given  to  a  butcher,  such  regard  to 
slaves,  and  bow  the  wound  in  the  man's 
to  be  the  prick  only  of  a  needle, 
be  taken  for  the  stroke  of  a  gladiator.  But 
was  showing  his  caution  rather  than  his 
;  aad  disposed  to  be  suspicious  of  everything, 
Ifaa  migbt  have  reason  to  fear  nothing.  There 
jamonr  also  that  Caesar's  house  was  attacked 
hoars  in  the  night:  the  neighbours, 
in  90  public  a  place,  heard  nothing  at  all  of 
the  a&ir  was  thought  fit  to  be  inquired  into, 
■ever  siHpect  a  man  of  Pompey*s  eminent 
of  beiiig  timorous,  nor  yet  think  any 
too  great  in  one  who  has  taken  upon  himself 
of  the  whole  republic.  A  senator 
in  a  full  house,  aflSrmed  lately  in  the 
lat  Milo  had  a  dagger  under  his  gown  at 
time.  Milo  stripped  himself  presently  in 
it  iacred  temple,  that,  since  his  life  and 
would  not  give  him  credit,  the  thing  itself 
eak  for  him,  which  was  found  to  he  fidse 
forged.  Bat  if  after  all  Milo  must  still 
I,  it  is  no  hmger  the  affair  of  Clodius  but 
Pompey,  which  we  dread  :  your, 
sanriciouB,  I  say,  and  speak  it  so,  that  you 
If  those  suspidons  stick  so  dose 
^ey  an  never  to  be  removed,  if  Italy  must 
be  free  from  new  levies  nor  the  dty  firom 
^wilhoat  Milo's  destruction,  he  would  not 
nth  is  his  nature  and  his  principles,  to 
t  to  his  country  and  submit  to  a  voluntary 
bat  at  taking  leave  he  would  call  upon  thee, 
great  one!  as  he  now  does,  to  consider  how 
and  variable  the  condition  of  life  is;  how 
and  inconstant  a  thing  fortune;  what 
^ere  is  in  friends;  what  dissimula- 
sdted  to  times  and  drcumstances  ;  what 
what  cowardice  in  our  dangers,  even  of 
vfao  are  dearest  to  us.  There  will,  there 
lay.  be  a  time,  and  the  day  will  certainly 
when  you,  with  safety  still  I  hope  to  your 
tboogb  changed  perhaps  by  some  turn  of 
times,  which,  as  experience  shows, 

.  atque  audita  cires:  P.  Clodium 

tjma  furorw,  qotm  naUia  Jam  kgibua,  nuUis 

^  hoc  forro,  atque  hao  dextra  a 

(  r«puU,  4ce.— Vos  tanti  icdoris  ultorem 

t  nullis  afflci«iio»  aed  etiam  ad  soppli- 

?--Pro  MikMoe.  28,  ike. 


will  often  happen  to  us  all,  may  want  the  affection 
of  the  friendliest,  the  fidelity  of  the  worthiest,  the 
courage  of  the  bravest  man  Uving,"  ^c." 

Of  one-and-fifty  judges  who  sat  upon  Milo, 
thirteen  only  acquitted  and  thir^-eigbt  condemned 
him.  The  votes  were  usually  given  by  ballot;  but 
Cato,  who  alMK^ved  him,  chose  to  give  his  vote 
openly ;  and  "  if  he  had  done  it  earlier  (says 
Velleius),  would  have  drawn  others  after  him  i 
since  all  were  convinced  that  he  who  was  killed 
was  of  all  who  had  ever  lived  the  most  pemidous 
enemy  to  his  country  and  to  all  good  men".". 
Milo  went  into  exile  at  Marseilles  a  few  days  after 
his  condemnation :  his  debts  were  so  great  that  he 
was  glad  to  retire  the  sooner  from  the  importunity 
of  his  creditors,  for  whose  satisfaction  his  whole 
estate  was  sold  by  public  auction.  Here  Cicero 
still  continued  his  care  for  Mm,  and  in  concert 
with  Alilo's  friends,  ordered  one  of  his  wife's 
freedmen,  Philotimus,  to  assist  at  the  sale,  and  to 
purchase  the  greatest  part  of  the  effects,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  them  afterwards  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  benefit  of  Milo  and  his  wife  Fausta,  if  anything 
could  be  saved  for  them.  But  his  intended  senrice 
was  not  so  wdl  relished  by  Milo  as  he  expected, 
for  Philotimus  was  suspected  of  playing  the  knave 
and  secreting  part  of  the  effects  to  his  own  use  ; 
which  gave  Cicero  great  uneasiness,  so  that  he 
pressed  Atticus  and  Cselius  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  very  narrowly,  and  oblige  Philotimus  *'  to 
give  satisfaction  to  Milo's  Mends,  and  to  see 
especially  that  his  own  r^utation  did  not  suffer  by 
the  management  of  his  servants"  Through  this 
whole  struggle  about  Milo,  Pompey  treated  Cicero 
with  great  humanity:  he  assigned  him  a  ''guard  at 
the  ^ial,  foi^ve  all  his  labours  for  his  Mend, 
though  in  opposition  to  himself ;  and  so  far  from 
resenting  what  he  did,  would  '  not  suffer  other 
people's  resentments  to  hurt  him'.*' 

llie  next  trial  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  for 
the  same  crime,  was  of  M.  Saufeins,  one  of  Milo's 
confidants,  charged  with  being  the  ringleader  in 
storming  the  house  and  killing  Clodius.  He  was 
defended  also  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted  only  by  one 
vote :  but  bdng  accused  a  second  time  on  the  same 
account,  though  fbr  a  different  fact,  and  again 
defended  by  Cicero,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  great 
majority.     But  Sex.  Clodius,  the  captain  of  the 

«  Pro  Milone,  24, 25, 26. 

n  M.  Cato  palam  lata  absolvit  scntentia,  quam  d  matu- 
rios  tuliaKt,  non  defuisaent,  qui  sequerentur  exemplum, 
probarentque  eum  civem  occisum,  qao  nemo  pemicioslor 
ref publics  neque  bonis  inimiclor  vixerat^--VelL  Pat  it  47- 

«  Gondlinm  meum  hoc  fQ<»«t,  primum  ut  in  potestate 
nostra  res  esaet,  ne  ilium  xnalua  emptor  et  alienus  manci- 
piis,  qvm  permulta  aeomn  habet,  spoliaret:  delude  ut 
Fauit«,  oni  oautum  iUe  voluiaaet,  ratum  eeitet.  Erat 
etiam  niud,  ut  ipsi  noa,  si  quid  aervari  posset,  quam  far 
cillime  senraremna.  Nuno  rem  totam  perspicias  Tellm~ 
8i  iUe  queritur^-81  idem  Fausta  rult,  Philotimus,  ut  egq 
ei  coram  dixeram,  mihique  ille  receperat,  ne  ait  invito 
MUone  in  bonis.—Ad  Att.  v.  8 ;  it.  vl.  4. 

Quod  ad  Philotiml  liberti  officimn  et  bona  Milonis  •> 
tinet,  dedimus  operam  ut  et  Philotimus  quam  honeatissme 
Miloni  abeenti,  cjusque  necessarils  satis  faceret,  et  secun- 
dum «fn8  fidem  et  seduUtetem  ezistimatlo  tua  oonser- 
varetur— Ep.  Fam.viii.  3. 

P  Qua  humanitato  tulit  oontentionem  meam  prx>  Milone, 
adversante  interdum  actionibus  suis?  Quo  studio  pro- 
vidit,  ne  qu«  me  illius  temporis  inridla  attiageret  ?  Cum 
me  consUio,  tum  auctoritete,  cum  armis  denique  tealt 
suis.— Ibid.  iii.  lu. 
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other  side,  had  not  the  lock  to  escape  bo  well,  but 
was  condemned  and  banished  with  several  others 
of  that  faction,  to  the  great  joj  of  the  dty,  for 
burning  the  senate-honse,  and  the  other  violences 
committed  upon  Ciodius's  deaths. 

Pompey  no  sooner  published  his  new  law  against 

bribery,  tiian  the  late  consular  candidates  Sdpio 

and  Hypscus  were  severally  impeached 

A.  vaa.  701.    upon  it,  and  being  both  of  them  no- 

«c.  45.  toriously  guilty,  were  in  great  danger 
'^'^'^  of  being  condemned  :  but  Pompey, 
Sl'^nr  callingthebodyofthejudgestogcther, 
Q.  ccciLrcB  ^SS<^  i^  of  them  as  a  favour,  that, 
nmuLLvs  out  of  the  great  number  of  state 
Bcipfo.  criminals,  they  would  remit  Sdpio  to 

him  ;  whom,  after  he  had  rescued 
firom  tiiis  prosecution,  he  declared  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship  for  the  last  five  months  of  ^e  year, 
having  first  made  him  his  father-in-law,  by  marry- 
ing his  daughter  Cornelia.  The  other  candidate, 
Hypsceus,  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  law ;  and 
being  likely  to  fare  the  worse  for  Scipio's  escape, 
and  to  be  made  a  sacnfioe  to  the  popular  odium, 
he  watched  an  opportunity  of  access  to  Pompey  as 
be  was  coming  out  of  his  bath,  and  throwing  Urn- 
self  at  his  feet,  implored  his  protection :  but  though 
he  had  been  his  quaestor,  and  ever  obsequions  to 
his  will,  yet  Pompey  is  said  to  have  thrust  him 
away  with  great  haughtiness  and  inhumanity,  telling 
him  coldly  that  he  would  only  spoil  his  supper  by 
detaining  him^ 

Before  the  end  of  the  year.  Cicero  had  some 
amends  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  Milo,  by  the  con- 
demnation and  banishment  of  two  of  the  tribunes, 
the  common  enemies  of  them  both,  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufits  and  T.  Munatius  Plancos  Bursa,  for  the 
vidences  of  their  tribunate,  and  burning  the  senate- 
house.  As  soon  as  thdr  oflSce  expired,  Caelius 
accused  the  first,  and  Cicero  himself  the  second  ; 
the  only  cause,  excepting  that  of  Verres,  in  which 
he  ever  acted  the  part  of  an  accuser.  But  Bursa 
had  deserved  it,  both  for  his  public  behaviour  in 
hb  ofilce,  and  his  personal  injuries  to  Cicero,  who 
had  defended  and  preserved  him  in  a  former  trial. 
He  depended  on  Pompey's  saving  him,  and  had  no 
apprehension  of  danger,  since  Pompey  undertook 
to  plead  his  cause  before  jndges  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing ;  yet,  by  Cicero's  vigour  in  managing  the 
prosecution,  he  was  condemned  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  whole  bench*.  Cicero  was  highly 
pleased  with  this  success,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Marius,  which  will  explain  the  motives 
of  his  conduct  in  it 

**  I  know  very  well  (says  he)  that  3rou  rejoice  at 
Bursa's  fate,  but  you  congratmate  me  too  coldly. 
You  imagine,  you  tell  me,  that  for  the  sordidness 
of  the  man  I  take  the  less  pleasure  in  it ;  but  be- 
lieve me  I  have  more  joy  from  this  sentence  than 
from  the  death  of  my  enemy ;  for  in  the  first  place 

4  Asoon.  Argom.  in  Milon. 

'  Cn.  autnn  Pompdus  quam  Insolenter?  Qui  balneo 
flgreonu,  ante  pedes  suos  prostratum  Hypscum  ambitus 
reutn  et  nobllem  Tirum  et  sibi  amicum  Jacentem  relfquit, 
oontomeliosa  voce  proculeatmn.  Nihil  enim  eum  ^ud 
agere,  quam  ut  oonvivium  suom  moraretur,  Tespondli.-^ 
Itle  vero  P.  Bdplonem,  sooeram  saom,  legibua  noxinm. 
quas  Ipse  tulerat,  In  maxima  qnidem  reorum  et  illustrium 
rulna,  mimeris  looo  a  Judidbus  deposoere.^Val.  Max.  ix. 
B;  It.  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

•  Plancmn,  qui  ornnlbus  tentontilt  maximo  veatro  plausu 
oondetnnatut.— Phil.  vL  4. 


I  k>ve  to  porsue  rather  by  a  trial  than  th 
rather  witii  the  glory  than  the  ruin  of  a  frj 
it  pleased  me  extremdy  to  see  so  great 
nation  of  all  honest  men  on  my  aide  agi 
incredible  patna  of  one,  the  most  emii 
powerful :  and  lastly,  what  yon  will  scai 
possible,  I  hated  this  feUow  worse  thin 
himself ;  for  I  had  attacked  the  one,  but 
the  other;  and  Clodius,  when  the  safe! 
republic  was  risked  upon  my  head,  had  t 
great  in  view,  not  indeed  from  his  own 
but  the  hdp  of  those  who  could  not  main 
ground  whilst  I  stood  firm  :  but  this  sillj 
of  a  gaiety  of  heart,  chose  me  particukrl 
object  of  his  invectives,  and  persuaded  t 
envied  me,  that  he  would  be  always  at  the 
to  insult  me  at  any  warning.  Wherefon 
you  to  rejoice  in  good  earnest ;  for  it  i 
victory  which  we  have  won.  No  dtu 
ever  stouter  than  those  who  oondem 
against  so  great  a  power  of  one  by  whom  tl 
were  chosen  judges. — which  they  would  i 
done  if  fhey  had  not  made  my  cause  and  i 
own.  We  are  so  distracted  here  by  a  m\ 
trials  and  new  laws,  that  our  daily  prayer 
all  intercaUtions,  that  we  may  aee  you  i 
posdUe'." 

Soon  after  tiie  death  of  Clodiua,  Cioer< 
have  written  his  treatise  on  laws*,  after  tli 
of  Plato,  whom  of  all  writers  he  most 
imitate ;  for  as  Plato,  after  he  bad  % 
government  in  general,  drew  up  a  hot 
adi4pted  to  that  particular  form  of  it  wh 
been  delineating ;  so  Cicero  chose  to  < 
political  sentiments  in  the  same  method 
translating  Plato,  but  imitating  his  max 
explication  of  them.  This  work  bdo| 
then  as  a  supplement  or  second  volume  t 
upon  the  republic,  was  distributed  prt 
that  other  was,  into  six  books;  for  we 
sooM  quotations  among  the  anoients 
fourth  and  fifth,  though  there  are  but 
remuning,  and  those  in  some  places 
In  the  first  of  these  he  lays  open  the  or 
and  the  source  of  obligation,  which  ] 
from  the  universal  nature  of  things,  or 
plains  it,  from  the  consummate  reason 
the  Supreme  God^.  In  the  other  two 
gives  a  body  of  laws  conformable  to  hij 
and  idea  of  a  well-ordered  city' :  first,  t 
relate  to  religion  and  the  worship  of 
secondly,  those  which  prescribe  the  < 
powers  of  the  several  magistrates  from 
pecnliar  form  of  each  government  is  de 

«  Ep.  Fam.  -rii.  2.  «  Dc  L 

X  Sed  ut  vir  dootlssimua  fecit  Plato,  atque 
simns  philoaoi^orum  omnimo*  qui  prinoeps 
oonscr^islt,  idemqoo  separatim  de  legibaa  c, 
credo  ease  fadundam.— -De  Legib.  iL  6. 

7  Haao  igitor  video  fli^rfeotisBimoruQi  iutam 
legem  neqoe  homlnmn  Ingenlla  exoafitetani 
allqaod  esse  popniomm,  aed  •iemuna  quj 
uniyeranm  mo&dwn  regereC,  imperaadt  pi 
npieatia.  Ita  princlpem  kgrai  lllam  et  uUtai 
esse  dioebant,  omnia  ratioiie  ani  oogentla  «ut 
— Qoamobrem  lex  vera  atque  prtaoapa  ra< 
anmmi  Jovia.— Ibid.  ii.  4. 

*  Nna  aotem  queoiam— qns  da  optiaaa  re 
tiremus,  in  sex  Ubria  ante  dixhooMa.  aooonuno 
tempore  legaa  ad  ilhna,  ^oem  probamua*  otvil 
—Ibid.  UL  2. 


MARCUS  TU1.LIU6  CICERO. 
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ftae  teirt  an  gmtmlkf  taksn  from  the  old  eon- 
MMIibB  or  coitoBa  of  Roiiio*^  with  aome  Httie 
^Wfilim  nd  tempermmont,  contrivod  to  obTiate 
^  Agritf ri  to^riiieh  that  rqrablic  was  liable, 
«kl1»gif«  it  a  ttnmger  tsm  towards  the  aristo- 
4Mhll  lide^.  In  the  other  books  wfaidi  are  lost, 
^hd  treated,  as  he  tells  ns,  of  the  particiilar 
Miraiid  piifikges  of  the  Rosaan  peopled 
^hnpe^  was  preparing  an  inscription  this  snm- 
tttfitt  the  front  of  the  new  temple  which  he  had 
Mkf  baSt  to  Veaos  the  Conqueress,  containing, 
Wtimi,  ^  redtal  of  all  his  titles ;  but  in  draw- 
l^ipitap,  a  qneatioa  happened  to  be  started  abont 
na  anaer  of  expressing  his  third  consolship, 
it  sfaoold  be  by  Consul  Tertinm  or  Tertio. 
vsf  referred  to  the  principal  critics  of  Rome, 
cnid  not,  it  seems,  agree  about  it ;  some  of 
oQDtending  for  the  one,  some  for  the  other ; 
tbt  Pompey  left  k  to  Cicero  to  decide  the 
r,  and  to  inscribe  what  he  thoiq^ht  the  best. 
Cbcro  being  unwilling  to  give  jndgmoit  on 
■de,  when  there  were  great  authorities  on 
and  Varro  among  them,  advised  Pompej  to 
mte  the  word  in  question  and  order  tirt. 

ale  be  Inscribed,  whidi  Ailly  declared  the  thing 
pat  determining  the  dispute.    From  this  feet 
M  Buy  obserre  how  nicely  exact  they  were  in  this 
la  pnaenriag  a  propriety  of  Ungnage  in  their 
noaeata  aiid  inscriptions*, 
^e  other  acts  of  Pompey  in  this  third 
tfiere  was  a  new  Ikw  against  bribery 
to  strengthen  the  old  ones  tiiat  were 
subaisthig  against  it,  **  by  disqualifying  all 
eoDsals  and  prstors  from  holding  any  pro- 
tffl  five  yean  after  the  expiration  of  their 
;"  for  this  was  thought  likely  to  give 
to  Oie  eagerness  of  suing  and  bribing 
great  offices,  when  the  chief  fruit  and 
of  them  was  removed  to  such  a  distance*. 
Wfofe  the  law  passed,  Pbmpey  took  care  to 
aa  exception  for  himself,  **  and  to  get  the 
of  Spain  oontinned  to  him  for  five 
IsBger,  with  an  appointment  of  money  for 
it  of  fals  troops;"  and  lest  this  should 
ifcuu  to  Caesar,  if  something  also  of  an 
kind  was  not  provided  for  him,  he 
a  kw  to  (fispense  with  Caesar's  absence  in 
for  the  ooosnlship,  of  which  C«sar  at  that 
Bcaed  very  desirous.    CsUns  was  the  pro- 
af  tins  law,  engaged  to  it  by  Cicero,  at  the 
faqoast  of  Pompey  and  C«Mar',  and  it  was 
'inth  the  concur leuee  of  all  the  tribunes, 
not  witiMmt  difficulty  and  obstruction  from 
■te ;  bat  th^  unusual  favour,  instead  of 
CKsar,  served  only,  as  Suetonius  says, 
his  hopes  and  demands  still  higher '. 

I  H  qmt  is>rtB  a  ma  bodie  rogabontar,  qua  mm  aint 
■  MpakUaa  nae  fmrint,  tamen  vont  fera  in  mora 
,  qtd  tarn,  at  lex,  valabat-^De  Leglb.  iL  10. 
bft  iMibal ;  auw  ooa  multom,  quod  putarem  no- 
ilnli«l»i».--Ibid.Ul.A.  eibid.Ui.sa 

PiMiflaty  IstoM  ¥y  Tlio,  afsTOtirUe  slave  and  freed- 
fClBwo.  ta  a  letter  pfceerved  bj  AuL  OelL  z.  1. 
VP.M8. 

at»  tpaaBavaoDs  de  Calio  tribaao  plebie  ;  ab 
^f   BOaaaCuBSDoetra.— AdAtt.viL1. 

1 1^  com  triboils  pleUa ut  aiiaenti  siU ^pctUio 

it  aiaanialaa  detatm-— <liiod  ut  adeptoi  est,  altiora 
iaMamat  ap«lpl8nas,n«illam  iBgitkAls,  aot  offid- 
HaqiWMinani  gmnipahUce  prtvatimque  omint.*— 
i.GaaM. 


By  Pompey's  law  just  mentioned,  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  for  a  supply  of  governors  for  the  inter- 
val **  of  five  years,  in  which  the  consuls  and  praetors 
were  disqualified,  the  senators  of  oonsoUr  and 
pnetorian  rank  who  had  never  held  any  foreign 
command,  should  divide  the  vacant  provinces 
among  themaelvea  by  lot;"  in  consequence  of 
which  Cicero,  who  was  obliged  to  take  lus  chance 
with  the  rest,  obtained  the  government  of  Cilicia, 
now  in  tiie  hands  of  Appius,  the  late  consul.  This 
province  included  also  Pisidia,  Pamphilia,  and 
three  dioceses,  as  they  were  called,  or  districts  of 
Asia,  together  with  the  island  of  Cyprus,  for  the 
guard  of  all  which  **  a  standing  army  was  kept  up  of 
two  legions,  or  about  twelve  thousand  foot,  with  two 
thousand  six  hundred  horse ^ :"  and  thus  one  of 
those  provincial  governments,  which  were  withheld 
from  othera  by  law,  to  correct  their  inordinate 
passion  for  them,  was,  contrary  to  his  will  and 
expectation,  obtruded  at  last  npon  Cicero,  whose 
business  it  had  been  through  life  to  avoid  them^ 

The  city  began  now  to  feel  the  unhi4)py  effeota 
botii  of  Julia's  and  Crassus's  death,  fit>m  the 
mutual  apprehensbns  and  jealousies  which  dis- 
covered themselves  more  and  more  every  day  be- 
tiveen  Pompey  and  Cesar.  The  senate  was  gene- 
rally in  Pompey's  interest,  and  trusting  to  the 
name  and  authority  of  so  g^reat  a  leader,  were  deter- 
mined to  humble  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Cnaar 
byrecalling  him  from  lus  government ;  whilst  Cxsar, 
on  the  other  band,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  his 
troops,  resolved  to  keep  possession  of  it  in  defiance 
of  all  their  votes ;  and  by  drawing  a  part  of  his 
forces  into  the  Italic  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  as  to  be 
ready  at  any  warning  to  support  his  pretensioiiB, 
began  to  alarm  all  Italy  with  the  melancholy  pro- 
spect of  an  approadung  civil  war ;  and  this  waa  tho 
situation  of  lUffairs  when  Cicero  set  forward  towarda 
his  government  of  Cilicia. 


SECTION  VII 


This  year  opens  to  us  a  new  scene  in  Cicero's 
life,  and  presents  him  in  a  character  which  be  had 

never  before  sustained,  of  the  governor 
A.imB.7Q2.  of  a  province  and  general  of  an  army. 
ac,  B6.  These  preferments  were,  of  all  others, 
mmnr^hpp.  *^*  ™°*^  ardently  desired  by  the  great 
om  ama,  ^^^  ^^^  advantages  which  they  afforded 
M.  cLAVDioa  ^^^  o^  acquiring  power  and  amassing 
MAacaLun.    wealth ;   for  their  command,  though 

accountable  to  the  Roman  people, 
waa  absolute  and  uncontrollable  in  the  province, 
where  they  kept  up  the  state  and  pride  of  sovereign 
princes,  and  had  all  the  neighbouring  kings  paying 
a  court  to  them,  and  attending  their  orders.  If 
their  genius  was  turned  to  arms,  and  fond  of 
martial  glory,  they  could  never  want  a  pretext  for 
war,  since  it  was  easy  to  drive  the  subjects  into 
rebellion,  or  the  adjoining  nations  to  acts  of  hosti- 
lity by  their  oppressions  and  injuries,  till  A-om  the 
destruction  of  a  number  of  innocent  people  they 
had  acquired  the  title  of  emperor,  and  with  it  the 

i>  Ad  Att  v.  Iff. 

i  Cum  et  oontra  voluntatem  meam  et  prster  opfnionem 
aceidiMet,  ni  isihi  com  imperio  In  provlnolam  profloiaol 
let— Ep.  Fam.  til  9. 
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L  to  a  triumph,  wittioiit  wlikh  aearoe  any 
proeonnul  was  erer  kiiowi|>to  return  from  a  remote 
and  frontier  prorinoe*.  Their  opportunities  of 
raising  money  were  as  immense  as  their  power, 
and  bounded  only  by  their  own  appjetitee;  the 
appointments  from  the  treasury  for  their  equipage, 
piiate,  and  necessary  furniture,  amounted,  as  it 
appears  from  some  instances,  to  near  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds^  ;  and  besides  the 
reTenues  of  kingdoms  and  pay  of  annies,  of  which 
they  had  the  arbitrary  management,  they  oouM 
exact  what  contributions  they  pleased,  not  only 
from  the  cities  of  their  own  juruBdiction,  bu|  from 
all  the  states  and  i»*inoee  around  them,  who  were 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.  But  while  their 
primary  care  was  to  enrich  themselTcs,  they  carried 
out  with  tiiem  always  a  band  of  hungry  friends  and 
dependants  as  their  lieutenants,  tribunes,  prefects, 
with  a  crew  of  f^ieedmen  and  fsvourite  sUves, 
who  were  all  likewise  to  be  enriched  by  the  spoils 
of  the  prorinoe,  and  the  sale  of  tlunr  master's 
laTonrs.  Hence  flowed  all  those  accusations  and 
trials  for  the  plunder  of  the  subjects  of  which  we 
read  so  much  in  the  Roman  writers  ;  for  as  few  or 
none  of  the  proconsuls  behaved  themselTcs  with 
that  exact  justice  as  to  leaye  no  room  for  com- 
plaint, so  the  factions  of  the  city  and  the  quarrels 
of  families  subsisting  from  former  impeachments, 
generally  excited  some  or  other  to  reyenge  the 
a£fh>nt  in  kind  by  undertaking  thev  cause  of  an  in- 
jured proYinee,  and  dressing  up  an  impeachment 
against  their  enemy. 

But  whaterer  benefit  or  ^ory  this  ffovemment 
seemed  to  offer,  it  had  no  charms  for  Cicero  :  the 
thing  itself  was  disagreeable  to  his  temper^  nor 
wortiiy  of  those  talents  which  were  formed  to  sit 
at  the  helm  and  shine  in  the  administration  of  the 
whole  republic  ;  so  that  he  considered  it  only  as 

I  an  honourable  exile  or  a  burden  imposed  by  his 
country  to  which  his  duty  obliged  him  to  submit. 

'  His  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  provide  that  this 
conunand  might  not  be  prolonged  to  him  beyond 
the  usual  tenn  of  a  year,  which  wi^s  fr^uenUy 

•  While  the  andent  disotpline  of  the  repabllc  subsisted. 
DO  gen«ral  could  pretend  to  a  triumph  who  bad  not 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  empire  by  his  eoaquesta,  and 
killed  at  least  fire  thousand  enemies  In  battle,  without 
any  considerable  loss  of  his  own  soldiers.  This  was 
expressly  enacted  by  an  old  law  :  In  support  of  which  a 
second  was  afterwards  provided,  that  made  it  penal  for 
any  of  their  triumphant  commanders  to  give  a  false 
account  of  the  number  of  slain,  either  on  the  enemy's  side 
or  their  own ;  and  obliged  them,  upon  their  entrance  into 
the  city,  to  take  an  oath  before  the  qucstors  or  puMIc  trea- 
soTCTs,  that  the  accounts  which  tliey  had  sent  to  the 
senate,  of  each  number,  were  true  [Val.  Max.  U.  8.]  But 
these  laws  had  long  been  neglected  and  treated  as  obsolete, 
and  the  honour  of  a  triumph  usually  granted,  by  Intrigue 
and  faction,  to  every  general  of  any  credit,  who  had  gained 
some  little  advantage  against  pirates  or  fugitives,  or  re- 
pelled the  incursions  of  the  wild  barbarians,  who  bordered 
upon  the  distant  provinces. 

k  Nonne  UJS,  contles  et  ootagies— quasi  vatarli  nomine 
—ex  serario  tiU  attributum,  Romse  in  qucstu  reliquisti  ? 
— InPi8on.3& 

c  Totum  negotinm  mm  est  dignum  viribus  nostris.  qui 
raajora  onera  in  republlca  sustinereet  possim  et  eoleam.— 
Ep.  Fam.  ii.  11. 

O  rem  minime  aptam  meis  moribus.  Ac^Ad  Att  v.  lo. 

Sed  est  Inoredibile,  quam  me  negotii  tsedeat,  non  habet 
satis  magnum  oampum  ille  tibinon  ignotus  cursus  animi 
raei— Ibid.  16. 


done  when  the  neeenities  of  the  proving 
character  of  tiie  man,  the  intrigues  of  parti< 
the  hurry  of  other  business  at  home,  left  the  a 
nether  leisure  nor  incHnation  to  thhik  of  cha 
the  governor  ;  and  this  was  the  more  like 
happen  at  present,  through  the  scarcity  of  n 
trates  who  were  now  left  capable  by  the  lat 
of  succeeding  him.  Before  his  departure,  \ 
fore,  he  solicited  all  his  friends  not  to  suffer 
a  mortification  to  fall  upon  him,  and  after  b 
gone,  scarce  wrote  a  single  letter  to  Rome  wj 
urging  the  same  request  in  the  most  presfongt 
In  his  first  to  Atticus,  within  three  days  from 
parting—**  Do  not  imagine,"*  says  he,  **  that  I 
any  other  ccmsohUion  in  tiiis  great  trouble  tfaa 
hopes  that  it  vrill  not  be  continued  beyon 
year.  Many  who  judge  of  me  by  others  d 
take  me  to  be  in  earnest ;  but  you,  who  knoi 
will  use  all  your  diligence,  especially  vfae 
affair  is  to  come  on  ^J" 

He  left  the  dty  about  the  first  of  May,  atti 
by  his  brother  and  their  two  sons,  for  Qi 
had  quitted  his  commission  onder  Caesar  in 
to  accompany  him  into  Cilicia  in  the  same  es] 
of  his  lieutenant  Atticus  had  denred  him,  I 
he  left  Italy,  to  admonish  his  brother  to 
more  complaisance  and  affection  to  his  wife 
ponia,  who  had  been  eomplainii^i;  to  him  a 
husbuid's  peevishness  and  chnrlii^  carriage 
lest  Cicero  should  forget  it,  he  put  him  in 
again  by  a  letter  to  hmi  on  the  road,  that  ad 
the  family  were  to  be  together  in  the  coontr 
this  occasion  of  his  ^hxg  abroad  he  would  perl 
Quintus  to  leave  his  wUe  at  least  in  good  ha 
at  their  parting,  in  rehttion  to  whidi  Cicero  i 
him  the  following  account  of  what  paowd. 

*^  When  I  arrived  at  Arpinum,  and  my  br 
was  come  to  me,  our  first  and  chief  discours 
on  you,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  £ 
upon  the  affair  of  your  sister,  whidi  you  i 
had  talked  over  together  at  Tusculum.  1 1 
saw  anything  so  mila  and  moderate  ss  my  br 
was,  without  giving  the  least  hint  of  his  ever  hi 
had  any  real  cause  of  offence  from  her.  The 
morning  we  left  Arpinum,  and  that  day  be 
festival,  Quintus  was  obliged  to  spend  it  at  i 
num,  where  I  dined  with  him,  but  went  on  i 
wards  to  Aquimun.  You  know  this  villa  of 
as  soon  as  we  came  thither,  Quintus  said  ti 
wife,  in  the  civilest  terms.  Do  you,  Pomponii 
vite  the  women,  and  I  will  send  to  the 
(nothing,  as  far  as  I  saw,  could  be  said  i 
obliging,  either  in  his  words  or  manner) 
which  she  replied,  so  as  we  aU  might  hear  it, 
but  a  stranger  here  myself ;  reftorring,  I  go& 
my  brother's  having  sent  Statins  before  as  to  < 
the  dinner ;  npon  which,  See,  says  my  broths 
me,  what  I  am  forced  to  betf  every  day. 
you  win  say,  was  no  great  matter.  Yes, « 
great  enough  to  give  me  mudi  concern  ;  to  se< 
reply  so  absurdly  nnd  fiercely  both  in  her  « 
and  looks ;  but  I  dissembled  my  uncani 
When  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  she  would  no 
down  with  us  ;  and  when  Quintus  sent  her  sei 
things  from  the  table,  she  sent  them  aUback 

^  Noli  putare  mihi  aliam  ocmsnlationon  esse  1 
ingentis  molestije,  nisi  quod  spcro  non  kmgiorem  il 
fore.  HocmeitavellemultinoncreduntcxeMiMM^ 
aliomm.  Tn,  qui  sois,  omnem  diligentiam  adhibebb; 
soUicet,  cum  id  sgi  dcbcblt.— Ep.  Fam.  ii.  3. 
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Aat,  Mtfain^  oould  be  mttder  than  my  brother, 
m  nider  than  joor  sister ;  yet  I  omit  many  par* 
tinhn  wbich  gsTc  more  tronble  to  me  than  to 
QBstai  himself.  I  went  away  to  Aqoinom ;  he 
Aadtt  Arcanom :  but  when  he  came  to  me  early 
^  tat  moming  he  told  me  that  she  refdsed  to 
Isijtk  hha  that  night,  and  at  their  parting  con- 
iasti  m  the  same  humonr  in  which  I  had  seen  her. 
Istimil,  yoQ  may  let  her  know  from  me  that,  in 
9f  spinion,  the  &ult  was  all  on  her  side  that  day. 
line  beea  longer,  perhaps,  than  was  necessary 
fcaj  narratiTe,  to  let  yon  see  that  there  is  occa- 
mm  aiso  on  your  part  for  advice  and  admoni- 

One  eannot  hdp  obeenring  from  this  little  inci- 
te vbat  is  confirmed  by  innumerable  instances 
^tbe  Rooian  story,  that  the  freedom  of  a  dirorce, 
yiidiina  indulged  witiiont  restraint  at  Rome,  to 
tti  capriee  of  either  party,  gave  no  advantage  of 
^snlbrt  to  the  matrimonial  state,  but,  on  the  con- 
tei7,  seems  to  have  encouraged  rather  a  mutual 
■neoeness  snd  obstinacy ;  since,  upon  any  little 
Ifut  or  obstruction  given  to  their  follies,  the 
dyJieut  of  a  change  was  ready  always  to  flatter 
!•■  ^th  the  hopes  of  better  success  in  another 
hU;  iat  there  never  was  an  age  or  country  where 
IsR  was  so  profligate  a  contempt  and  violation 
■  the  noptial  bond,  or  so  much  lewdness  and  in- 
tot;ia  the  great  of  both  sexes,  as  at  Uiia  time  in 

rOeero  ^»ent  a  few  days  as  he  passed  fonfard  at 
■iCQaHn  viUa,  near  Baic,  where  there  was  such 
pMiit  of  company  to  him  that  he  had,  he  says, 
mhai  of  little  Rome  about  him.  Hortensins 
^BiBoog  the  rest,  though  much  out  of  health, 
iipiy  Us  compliments,  and  wish  him  a  good  voy- 
,^  ad  u  taking  leave,  when  he  asked  what 
he  had  for  him  in  his  absence,  Cicero 
!  of  hina  only  to  use  all  his  authority  to 
'  his  government  from  being  prolonged  to 
In  sixteen  daya  from  Rome  he  arrived  at 
where  be  had  promised  to  make  a 
t  to  Pompey,  who  was  taking  the  benefit  of 
I  toft  sir  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  at  one 
F^  villas  in  those  parts,  and  had  invited  and 
1  Cicero  to  apend  some  days  with  him  upon 
Nniey.  They  proposed  great  satisfaction  on 
BBdcft  from  tills  interview,  for  the  opportunity 
fiMfeuiug  together  with  all  freedom  on  the  pre- 

e-^  iNs  of  tl^  republic,  which  was  to  be  thdr 
;  &oiigh  Cicero  expected  aLK>  to  get  some 
of  the  military  kind  from  this  renowned 
Ue  proBoised  Atticus  an  account  of 
ee,  hwA  the  particulars  being  too  de- 
t  to  he  eommiinicated  by  letter,  he  acquainted 
^  Mly  in  geoenl  diat  he  found  Pompey  an  ex- 
.and  provided  for  all  events  which 
j^posifliiy  be  npprehendedg, 

nm  enem*  venit  ad  me«  qood  niibi  por- 
>  fait.  Boater  Hortauins:  cni,  d^MMcenti  mea 
.  ccteca  anirene  mandavi ;  iUud  proprie,  ne 
>  quBtum  eswt  in  ipso,  prorogari  nobis  prorin- 
Babaimaa  in  Comano  quasi  pusillam  Romam : 
sent  in  his  locis  mnltltudo.— IM<L  2. 
^S^TarenU,  qooscum  Pompeio  Zta^Ayovs  de  repub- 
^toimfhnag  ^  t«  peracribemna.— lUd.  6. 
^"«a*Ma  veal  a.  d.  xw,  Kal.  Jon.  quod  Pontiniuni 
c^*"tai«xpeetar«,  aommodiosfmam  dozi  dies  eo»— cum 
^UtoccpMuimat  coqoe  mafia,  quod  ei  gratum  e»e  id 
^**««nt  vd  etlam  a  ma  ptUerit,  «t  100001  ©t  apud  go 


After  three  days'  stay  with  Pompey  he  prooeedod 
to  Bnmdinum,  where  he  was  detainiBd  for  twelve 
days  by  a  slight  indisposition,  and  the  expectation 
of  his  principal  officers,  particulariy  of  his  lieute- 
nant Pontinitts^  an  experienced  leader,  the  same 
who  had  triumphed  over  the  Allobroges,  and  on 
whose  skill  he  chiefly  depended  in  his  martial 
affairs.  From  Brundisium  he  sailed  to  Actium, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  whence  partly  by  sea  and 
partly  by  land  he  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  twenty- 
sixth".  Here  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  Aristua, 
the  principal  professor  of  the  Academy,  and  his 
brother  not  far  from  him,  with  Xeno,  another 
celebrated  philosopher  of  Epicurus'  school.  They 
spent  their  time  here  very  agreeably ;  at  home,  in 
philosophical  disquisitions ;  abroad  in  viewing  the 
buildings  and  antiquities  of  the  place,  with  which 
Cicero  was  much  delighted.  There  were  several 
other  men  of  learning,  both  Greeks  and  Romans, 
of  the  party ;  especially  Gallus  Caninius,  and 
Patro,  an  eminent  Epicurean,  and  intimate  friend 
of  Atticus*. 

There  lived  at  this  time  in  exile  at  Athens 
CMemmius,  banished  upon  a  conviction  of  bribery 
in  his  suit  for  the  consulship,  who,  the  day  before 
Cicero's  arrival,  happened  to  go  away  to  Mitylene. 
The  figure  which  he  had  borne  in  Rome  gave  him 
great  authority  in  Athens,  and  the  council  of  Areo- 
pagus had  granted  him  a  piece  of  ground  to  build 
upon  where  Epicurus  formerly  lived,  and  where  there 
still  remained  the  old  ruins  of  his  walls.  But  this 
grant  had  given  great  offence  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Epicureans,  to  see  the  remains  of  their  master 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  'Diey  had  written 
to  Cicero  at  Rome,  to  beg  him  to  intercede  with 
Memmias  to  consent  to  a  revocation  of  it ;  and 
now  at  Athens,  Xeno  and  Patro  renewed  their  in- 
stances, and  prevailed  with  him  to  write  about  it 
in  the  most  effectual  manner ;  for  though  Memmius 
had  laid  aside  his  design  of  building,  the  Areopa- 
gites  would  not  recall  their  decree  without  his 
leave ^.  Cicero^s  letter  is  drawn  with  mudi  art 
and  accuracy;  he  laughs  at  the  trifling  zeal  of 
these  philosophers  for  the  old  rubbish  and  paltry 
ruins  of  their  founder,  yet  earnestly  presses 
Memmius  to  indulge  them  in  a  prejudice  con- 
tracted through  weakness,  not  wickedness ;  and 
though  he  professes  an  utter  dislike  of  their  philo- 
sophy, yet  he  recommends  them,  as  honest,  agree- 
able, friendly  men,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  esteem  ^  From  this  letter  one  may  observe, 
esoem  quotidie :  quod  ooncesai  libenter  multos,  enim  qjua 
pneclaros  de  r^ublica  aermoneaaoclpiam :  inatruar  eiiam 
oonaiUia  idoneia  ad  hoc  noatrum  negotium.— Ad  Attic  y.  6. 

Ego,  cum  triduum  oum  Pompeio  et  apud  Pompeium  f ui»> 
aem,  proflciaoebar  Bnmdialuau>-CiTem  ilium  egregium 
relinquebam,  et  ad  hate,  que  timentur,  propuloanda  par^ 
atiaaimum.— Ibid.  7* 

h  Ibid.  8.  9. 

I  Valde  me  Athene  delectamnt :  nrba  duntaxat,  et  urbla 
omamentum,  et  hominum  amorea  in  t«.  et  in  noa  qnsdam 
benevolentia ;  aed  multum  et  pbiioaopliiar-oi  quid  eat,  eat 
in  Ariato  apud  quem  eram,  nam  Xenonem  toum— Qidnto 
oonoeaaeram.— Ibid.  10;  Ep.  Fam.  ii.  8.  xili.  1. 

^  Viaum  eat  Xenoni,  et  poat,  ipai  Patroni,  me  ad  Mem- 
mium  acribere,  qui  pridie  quam  ego  AUienaa  veni,  Alityle- 
naa  profeotua  er^,— non  enim  dubltabat  Xeno,  quin  ab 
Areopagitia  invito  Memmio  impctrari  non  poaaet.  Mocn- 
mina  autem  edificandi  oonsUium  aljeciaeet,  oed  erat 
Patroni  iratus,  itaquw  acrip^i  ad  eum  40ourate--Ibid, 
11. 

1  Bp.  Fam.xiii.  1. 
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tiiat  the  greatest  diibnooe  in  pluloeophj  made  no 
diffferenoe  of  friendship  aniong  the  great  of  theae 
times.  There  was  not  a  more  declared  enemy  to 
Epiearu8*8  doctrine  than  Cicero ;  he  thought  it 
destmctiTe  of  morality  and  pemicioas  to  society, 
bnt  he  charged  this  consequence  to  the  prindplea, 
not  the  professors  of  them,  with  many  of  whom  he 
held  the  strictest  intimacy,  and  fonnd  them  to  be 
worthy,  '▼irtnons,  generous  friends,  and  lorers  of 
their  country.  There  is  a  jocose  letter  to  Trebatius, 
when  he  was  with  Ciesar  in  Gaul,  upon  his  turn- 
ing Epicurean,  which  will  help  to  confirm  this  re- 
flection. 

Cicero  to  Trebatiiu. 

*'  I  was  wondering  why  jou  had  given  over 
writing  to  me»  till  Pansa  informed  me  that  you 
were  turned  Epicurean.  O  rare  camp !  what 
would  you  have  done  if  I  had  sent  you  to  Taren- 
tnm  instead  of  Samarobriva?  I  hef^m  to  think 
the  worse  of  you  ever  since  you  made  my  firiend 
Seius  your  pattern.  But  with  what  fekce  will  yon 
now  pretend  to  practise  the  law,  when  you  are  to 
do  everything  for  your  own  interest,  and  not  for 
your  client's  ?  and  what  will  become  of  that  old 
form  and  test  of  fidelity.  As  true  men  ought  to  act 
truly,  with  one  another  ?  What  law  will  you  allege 
for  the  distribution  of  common  right,  when  nothing 
can  be  common  with  those  who  measure  all  things 
by  their  pleasure  ?  With  what  face  can  you  swear 
by  Jupiter,  when  Jupiter,  you  know,  can  never 
be  angry  with  any  man  ?  ktd  what  will  become  of 
your  people  of  Ulubne ;  since  you  do  not  allow  a 
wise  man  to  meddle  with  politics  ?  Wlierefore  if  you 
are  really  gone  off  fix>m  us,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but 
if  it  be  convenient  to  pay  tUs  compliment  to  Pansa, 
I  forgive  you ;  on  conidition,  however,  that  you 
write  me  word  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  yon 
would  have  me  do  for  you  here"."  The  change 
of  principles  in  Trebatius,  though  equivalent  in 
effect  to  a  change  of  religion  wUh  us»  made  no 
alteration  in  Cicero's  affection  for  him.  This  was 
the  dictate  of  reason  to  the  best  and  vriaest  of  the 
heathens ;  and  may  serve  to  expose  the  rashness  of 
those  sealots  who,  with  the  light  of  a  most  divine 
and  benevolent  religion,  are  perpetually  insulting 
and  persecuting  their  fellow  Christians  for  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
merely  speculative,  and  without  any  influence  on 
fife,  or  the  good  and  happiness  of  civil  society. 

After  ten  days  spent  at  Athens,  where  Pontinius 
at  last  joined  him,  Cicero  set  sail  towards  Asia. 
Upon  leaving  Italy,  he  had  chai^ged  his  firiend 
Cslius  with  the  task  of  sending  him  the  news  of 
Rome,  which  CsbUus  performed  very  punctually, 
in  a  series  of  letten,  which  make  a  valuable  part 
in  the  collection  of  his  familiar  epistles :  they  are 
polite  and  entertaining  ;  full  of  wit  and  spirit ;  yet 
not  flowing  with  that  easy  turn  and  elegance  of 
expression  which  we  always  find  in  Cicero's.  The 
first  of  them,  with  Cicero's  answer,  will  give  us  a 
specimen  of  the  rest. 

M.  CaHut  to  M,  Cicero. 

"  According  to  my  promise  at  parting  to  send. 

you  an  account  of  all  the  news  of  the  town,  I  have 

provided  one  to  collect  it  for  you  so  punctually, 

that  1  am  afraid  lest  yon  should  think  my  «fili* 

■  Bp.  Fam.  viL  12. 


genoe  at  last  too  minute  e  but  1  know  hof 
yon  are»  and  how  agreeable  it  is  to  sil 
abroad  to  be  informed  of  everything  thi 
at  home,  though  ever  so  trifling.  I  beg 
however,  not  to  condemn  me  of  anrogi 
deputing  another  to  this  task ;  since,  as  \ 
now  am,  and  as  lazy  aa  you  know  me 
writing,  it  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure  t 
be  employed  in  anything  that  revives  the 
branoe  of  yon :  bnt  the  paoquet  itself  whic 
sent  will  I  imagine  readily  excuse  me : 
leisure  would  it  require,  not  only  to  tr 
but  to  attend  even  to  the  contents  of  it  ?  1 
all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  edicts,  plays,  i 
if  the  sample  does  not  please  you,  pra 
know  it,  that  I  may  not  give  you  tr 
my  cost.  If  anything  important  happei 
republic  above  the  reach  of  these  hackne; 
I  will  send  you  an  account  of  it  myself; 
manner  it  was  transacted ;  what  specula 
raised  upon  it ;  what  effects  apprehended 
sent  th^  is  no  great  expectation  of  anjth 
to  those  rumours  which  were  so  warm  i 
of  assembling  the  colonies  beyond  the  Po 
came  to  Rome  I  heard  not  a  syllable  abo 
MaroeUns  too,  because  he  has  not  yet  i 
motion  for  a  successor  to  the  two  Gauls, 
it  off  as  he  told  me  himself  to  the  first 
has  revived  the  same  talk  concerning  hi 
was  stirring  when  we  were  at  Rome  toge 
you  sajr  Pompey,  as  you  designed  to  do,  ] 
me  word  in  what  temper  yon  found  hit 
conversation  he  had  with  you ;  what  indu 
showed :  for  he  is  apt  to  think  one  thing 
another,  yet  has  not  wit  enough  to  com 
he  really  means.  As  for  Ca»ar,  there  « 
ugly  reports  about  him,  but  propagateti 
whispers :  some  say,  that  he  has  loet  all  b 
whidi  I  take  indeed  to  be  true :  others, 
seventh  legion  has  been  beaten ;  and  thai 
self  is  besieged  by  the  Bellovaci,  and  coi 
the  rest  of  his  army.  There  is  nothing  ye 
nor  are  these  uncertain  stories  puUicly  t 
but  among  the  few  whom  you  know,  tol 
by  way  of  secrets :  Domitius  never  mend 
without  clapping  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
twenty-first  of  May,  the  mob  under  the  r 
about  a  report  (may  it  fall  on  their  ow 
which  was  wannly  propagated  through  t 
and  the  whole  city,  that  yon  were  lolled 
road  by  Q.  Pompeius  :  but  I,  who  knew 
then  at  Bauli,  and  in  such  a  starving 
that  I  conid  not  help  pitying  him,  being 
turn  pilot  for  his  bread,  was  not  ooncer 
it;  and  wished  only  that,  if  any  rea 
threatened  you,  we  might  be  quit  for 
your  friend  Plancus  Bursa  is  at  Raveni 
he  has  had  a  large  donative  from  Cssar; 
yet  easy,  nor  well  provided.  Your 
government  are  applauded  by  all  people* 

M,  T,  Cicero,  proeontul,  to  M.  d 
*'  How !  was  it  tbb,  think  you,  that 
you  with  ;  to  send  me  the  matches  of  g 
the  adjournments  of  causes ;  and  Chresb 
letter ;  and  what  nobody  dares  menti^ 
when  at  Rome  ?  see  how  much  I  ascribe 
my  judgment;  nor  indeed  without  real 

"  Ep.  Fam.  vIM.  U 
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.kie  omr  yet  met  wtth  A  bcttir  kead  flmr  polttki ; 

I  «obM  IMC  h«?e  70a  write  what  paww  erery  day 

li  Ipibfie,  tfaovgh  ever  so  important,  imkn  it 

Ma  to  affeet  myself:  othen  will  write  it;  many 

mn^  aoooonta  of  it^  and  feme  itself  onrvey  a  great 

|Bt  to  me :  I  expect  fkom  yon  neitiicr  the  past 

lirlkpraenfc;  bot  as  from  one  who  sees  e  great 

sif brfin  himt  the  fbtmne  only;  that  when  I  hare 

Me  me  in  yoar  letters  the  plan  of  the  repoblie, 

tmjht  able  to  jadge  what  a  sort  of  edifice  it 

I  lik.   Nor  bafe  I  hitherto  indeed  any  canse  to 

;  mKfkk  of  yon  {  for  nothing  has  yet  happened 

iliA  yta  eoald  foresee  better  than  any  of  us ; 

ifttnUy  myself,  who  spent  sereral   days  wi^ 

Ikncjr  in  ccm  versing  on  notiiing  else  bat  the 

L%»lic;  vkieh  it  is  neither  possible  nor  proper 

'ir  Be  to  explain  t^  letter :  take  this  only  from 

•0;  tiM  Pbmpey  is  an  excellent  citizen,  prepared 

'Itt  witli  eoorage  and  coonsel  for  all  events  which 

Mft  le  foceKen :  wherefore,  give  yourself  np  to 

n^osn ;  befiave  me,  he  will  embrace  yon ;  for  he 

Wvkl^  the  saane  opinion  with  ns  of  good  and 

Mofisns.  After  I  had  been  ten  days  at  Athens, 

MR  osr  friend  Galhis  Caninius  was  much  with 

A  I  Vft  it  on  the  aixHi  of  Jnly,  when  I  sent 

ftlus  letter :  as  I  earnestly  recommend  all  my 

ri  to  joQ,  BO  nodiing  more  particolariy  than 

I  tfas  tkae  of  my  proTindal  command  be  not 

iao^;  this  is  OTerytiiing  to  me ;  which,  when 

1  hm,  tad  by  whom  it  is  to  be  managed,  yon 

I  be  tbe  best  able  to  contrive.    Adiea  •, 

|w||e  Itnded  at  Epheeus  00  the  twenty-second  of 

^  ifter  a  slew  bat  safe  passage  of  fifteen  days  ; 

^  "oomeas  of  which  was  agreeably  reUeved  by 

|[  oa  the  way  at  several  of  die  islands  of  the 

IBS,  of  which  be  sends  a  hind  of  joamal  to 

B^    Many  depotatkms  from  the  cities  ot 

i  a  great  concourse  of  people  came  to  meet 

la&r  as  Samos ;  bat  a  moch  greater  still  was 

""^  lus  landing  at  Ep^esos :  the  Greeks 

I  eaierty  from   all  parts  to  see  a  man  so 

led  timx^h  the  empire  for  the  fiune  of  his 

\  lad  ek>qaenoe  ;  so  that  all  his  boastiogs, 

f  nerrily  says,  of  many  years  past,  were  now 

t^t  to  the  testt.    After  reposing  himself  for 

i  hjn  at  Epbesns,  he  mardied  forward  to- 

■Ui  province  ;  and  on  the  last  of  Jnly,  arrived 

M,  one  of  the  capital  dties  of  his  jnris- 

Frott  tiiis    moment   the   date   of  his 

:  commenced,   which  he  bids  Atticns 

^iifiee  of,  that  he  might  know  how  to  compote 

I^NcBo  extent  of  his  annual  term^ 

'  vm  Gotn'n  resolution,  in  this  provincial 

"^^f  to  praetioe  Hiose  admirable  roles  which 

i  drawn  up  formerly  for  his  brother ;  and 

*  <D  eaiployment  whoUy  tedious  and  disajgree- 

■*^^  to  derive  fresh  glory  upon  his  character, 

PT'^  ^  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  ad- 

(   a  pattern   of  governing  to  all 

:  proeensols.     It  had  always  been  the 


a.  d.  zi.  Kal.  6ext— Ad  Att.  v.  13 ; 

^J«mi  tcgattommi.  priTatorum,  et  de  incredlbili 

qiuemlh!  jam  Sami.  Bed  mlnbllem  in  raodum 

foU.  sot  te  andtee  pato— — ex  quo  te  intpl- 

«elo  maltaram  annormu  oateotatkmes  mens 

«ai»  addvet8a.~.IMd.  J 3. 

^.  vvotprid.  VaL  SextHca.  ExhoedlecIaTtnn 


eustom,  when  any  governors  went  abroad  to  their 
provinces,  that  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed  should  defray  aU  the  charges  of  their  jour- 
ney :  but  Cicero  no  sooner  set  Us  foot  on  foreign 
ground  than  he  forbade  all  expense  whatsoever, 
public  or  private,  to  be  made  either  upon  himself 
or  any  of  bis  company;  which  raised  a  great 
admiration  of  him  in  all  tiie  cities  of  Greece*.  In 
Asia  he  did  the  same,  not  suffering  his  officers  to 
accept  what  was  due  to  them  even  by  law,  forage 
and  wood  for  firing,  nor  anything  else  but  mero 
house-room,  with  four  beds ;  wluch  he  remitted 
also,  as  oft  as  it  was  practicable,  and  obliged  them 
to  lodge  in  their  tents ;  and  by  his  example  and 
constant  exhortations  brought  his  lieutenants, 
tribunes,  and  prsefects,  so  folly  into  his  measures, 
that  they  all  concurred  with  him,  he  says,  wonder- 
fblly,  in  a  jealous  concern  for  his  honour*. 

Being  desirous  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army  before  the  season  of  action  was  over,  he 
spent  but  little  time  in  visiting  the  cities  of  his 
jurisdiction,  reserving  the  winter  months  for  set- 
tling  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province*^.  He  went, 
therefore,  to  the  camp  at  Iconium,  in  Lycaonia, 
about  the  twenty-fourlkh  of  August ;  where  he  had 
no  sooner  renewed  the  troops  than  he  received  an 
account  from  Antiochns,  king  of  Comagene,  which 
was  confirmed  from  the  other  princes  of  those 
parts,  that  the  Puthians  had  passed  tiie  Euphrates 
with  a  mighty  force,  in  order  to  invade  the  Roman 
territory  under  the  conduct  of  Pacorus,  the  king's 
son.  Upon  this  news,  he  marched  towards  Cilicia, 
to  secure  his  province  frt>m  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy,  or  any  commotions  within ;  but  as  all  ac- 
cess to  it  was  difficult  except  on  the  side  of  Cap- 
Sadocia,  an  open  country,  and  not  vrell  provided, 
e  took  his  route  through  that  kingdom,  and 
encamped  in  that  part  of  it  which  bondered  upon 
Gilicia,  near  to  the  town  of  Cybistra,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Taurus.  His  army,  as  it  is  said  above, 
consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  horse,  besides  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  especially 
of  Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  the  most  faithful 
ally  of  Rome,  and  Cicero's  particular  friend ;  whose 
whole  forces  he  could  depend  upon  at  any  wam- 


■  Ego— qnotidie  meditcr,  prscipio  meis ;  fadam  doniqua 
tit  somma  modestia  et  suxnina  abstinentia  mimus  hoc 
eztraordinarium  traducainus.>-Ep.  Fam.  il.  9. 

Adhuc  sumptufl  neo  In  me  aut  publloe  aut  privatim,  ueo 
la  quemquam  oomltum.  NihU  aoofpitnr  lege  Julia,  nihil 
ab  hoq>lte,  peraoasum  est  onmlbas  meis  aenriendum  etae 
tammmem.  Belle  adhuo.  Hoe  aolmadyersam  Graoorum 
luido  et  molto  sermone  oeldnator.— Ibid.  10. 

N06  adhuo  iter  per  Qntoiam  summa  cum  admiratione 
feoimua^-Ibid.  11. 

*  Lorantur  misers  dvitates,  quod  nullus  dt  smnptus  in 
noe,  neqne  in  legatos,  neque  in  quaestorem,  neque  in  quem- 
quam. Scito,  non  modo  noe  fonium,  aut  quod  lege  JuUa 
dari  solet,  non  acclpere,  sed  ne  Ugna  quidem,  neo  prster 
qnatttor  leetos,  et  tectum,  quemquam  accipere  quidquam : 
roultis  locis  ne  tectum  quldem,  et  In  tabenuKmlo  numere 
plcrumquo.— Ad  Att.  y.  16. 

Ut  nullus  tenmciua  insumatur  in  quemquam ;  Id  fit  etiam 
etlegatorum  et  tribunorum  et  pnefectomm  diligmtia. 
Nam  omnes  mirifioe  <rvfipiXo9o^ownP  glorie  mec.— Ibid. 
17. 

•  Era!  mlhi  In  animo  reeta  profloiad  ad  ezerdtnm. 
cativoa  menses  raliquos  re!  mllitari  dare,  hibemoa  Jnris. 
dictionL— Ibid.  14. 

>  In  caatra  veni  a.  d.  vir.  KaL  Sapl.  a.  d.  m.  eztfrcitum 
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While  he  Ut  in  this  campi  he  had  an  opportn- 
nity  of  ezecating  a  apecial  commianon  with  which 
he  was  charged  by  the  senate,  to  take  Ariobar- 
sanes,  king  of  Cappadooia,  under  his  particular 
protection^  and  provide  for  the  secority  of  his 
person  and  govemment ;  in  honour  of  whom  the 
senate  had  decreed,  what  they  had  never  done  be- 
fore to  any  foreign  prince,  that  his  safety  was  of 
great  concern  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
His  father  had  been  killed  by  the  treachery  of  his 
subjects^  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  same  kind  was 
apprehoided  against  the  son  :  Cicero,  therefore,  in 
a  conndi  of  his  officers,  gave  the  king  an  account 
of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  it  he  was  then  ready  to  assist  him  with 
his  troops  and  authority  in  any  measures  that 
should  be  concerted  for  the  safety  and  quiet  of  his 
kingdom.  The  king,  after  great  professions  of  bis 
>thanks  and  duty  to  the  senate  for  the  honour  of 
their  decree,  and  to  Cicero  himself  for  his  care  in 
the  execution  of  it,  said,  that  he  knew  no  occasion 
for  giving  him  any  particular  trouble  at  Uiat  time ; 
nor  had  any  suspicion  of  any  design  against  his  life 
or  crown  :  upon  which  Cicero,  after  congratulating 
him  upon  the  tranquillity  of  his  affairs,  advised 
him,  howerer,  to  remember  his  father's  fate,  and, 
from  the  admonition  of  the  senate,  to  be  particu- 
larly vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  person,  and  so  they 
parted.  But  the  next  morning  the  Idng  returned 
early  to  the  camp,  attended  by  his  brother  and 
counsellors,  and  with  many  tears  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Cicero,  and  the  benefit  of  the  senate's 
decree ;  dedaiing,  **  that  he  had  received  undoubted 
intelligence  of  a  plot,  which  those  who  were  privy 
to  it  durst  not  venture  to  discover  till  Cicero's 
arrival  in  the  country,  but  trusting  to  bis  aathority, 
had  now  given  full  information  of  it ;  and  that 
his  brother,  who  was  priesent  and  ready  to  confirm 
what  he  said,  had  been  solicited  to  enter  into  it  by 
the  offer  of  the  crown  :  he  begged,  therefore,  that 
some  of  Cicero's  troops  might  be  left  with  him  for 
his  better  guard  and  defence."  Cicero  told  him, 
'*that  under  the  present  alarm  of  the  Parthian  war, 
Jie  could  not  possibly  lend  him  any  part  of  his 
army ;  that  since  the  conspiracy  was  detected,  his 
own  forces  would  be  sufficient  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  it ;  that  he  should  learn  to  act  the  king, 
by  showing  a  proper  concern  for  his  own  life,  and 
exert  his  regal  power  in  punishing  the  authors  of 
the  plot,  and  pardoning  aU  the  rest ;  that  he  need 
not  ^prebend  any  farther  danger,  when  his  people 
were  acquainted  with  the  senate's  decree,  and  saw 
a  Roman  army  so  near  to  there,  and  ready  to  put 
it  in  execution  :"  and  having  thus  encouraged  and 
comforted  the  king,  he  marched  towards  Cilicia, 
and  gave  an  account  of  this  accident,  and  of  the 
motions  of  the  Parthians,  in  two  public  letters  to 
the  consuls  and  the  senate :  he  added  a  private  letter 
also  to  Cato,  who  was  a  particular  favourer  and 
Instrmvi.  Ex  his  castris  earn  grares  de  Parthis  nuncil 
venirent,  perrexf  in  Cilloiam,  per  Gappadooic  partem  eam. 
que  Cilidam  attlngit— 

Regis  Antiochi  Comageni  l^ati  primi  mlhi  nunolanmt 
Parthorum  magnas  ooplas  Eaphratcm  transire  csplsee.— 
Com  exercitom  In  CiUoiani  duoerem— mihi  litere  redditw 
■nnt  a  Tarcondisinto,  qui  fidelissimos  sooios  trans  Tannnn 
popoli  Romani  existimatur.  Paoomm  Orodls  regis  Partho- 
ram  fllium,  cum  permagnoeqnitatutransisM  Enphratem, 
Ao.— Ep.  Fam.  xt.  1. 

Eodem  die  ab  Jamblicho,  Phylaroho  Arabnm— liters  de 
I  rebus,  dtc. 


patron  of  Ariobarxanes,  in  whidh  he  informe 
*'  that  he  had  not  oAly  secured  the  king's 
from  any  attempt,  but  had  taken  care  t 
should  reign  for  the  future  with  honour  ai 
nity,  by  restoring  to  his  favour  and  service  I 
counsellors,  whom  Cato  had  recommende 
who  had  been  disgraced  by  the  nitrigae^ 
court ;  and  by  obliging  a  turbulent  young  p 
Bellona,  who  was  the  head  of  the  mak»nten 
the  next  in  power  to  the  king  himself,  to  <^ 
country  y. 

This  king  Ariobarxanes  seems  to  hav( 
poor  even  to  a  proverb : — 

MandpIIs  locuples  egit  seris  Capptdocnm  re 
BOK.E] 

for  he  had  been  miserably  squeezed  and  drai 
the  Roman  generals  and  governors,  to  wl 
owed  vast  sums,  either  actually  borrowed  01 
lated  to  be  paid  for  particular  services.  It 
common  practice  with  the  great  of  Rome 
money  at  an  exorbitant  interest  to  the  prim 
cities  dependent  on  the  empire,  which  was  f 
a  useful  piece  of  policy  to  both  sides ; 
princes,  for  the  opportunity  of  engaging  t 
interests  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  repu 
a  kind  of  honourable  pension  ;  to  the  Rom^ 
the  convenience  of  placing  their  money  v 
was  sure  to  bring  the  greatest  return  of  prol 
ordinary  interest  of  these  provincial  loans  v 
per  cent,  by  the  month,  with  interest  upon  h 
this  was  the  lowest,  but  in  extraordinary 
zardous  cases,  it  was  frequently  four  ti 
much.  Pompey  received  monthly,  from  tl 
king,  above  six  thousand  pounds  sterling 
yet  was  short  of  his  full  interest.  Brutus  t 
lent  him  a  very  large  sum,  and  earnestly 
Cicero  t«)  procure  the  payment  of  it,  ^ 
arrears  of  mterest :  but  Pompey's  agents 
pressing,  and  the  king  so  needy,  that  thouj;) 
solicited  Brutus's  afikir  very  heartily,  he  h 
hopes  of  getting  anything  for  him  :  when  J 
zanes  came,  therefore,  to  offer  him  the  same 
of  money,  which  he  had  usually  made  t 
other  governor,  he  generously  refused  it, 
sired  only,  that  instead  of  giving  it  to  him, 
be  paid  to  Brutus  :  but  the  poor  prince  wu 
tressed  that  he  excused  himself,  by  the  c 
which  he  was  under,  of  satisfying  some  otb 
pressing  demands ;  so  that  Cicero  gives  a 
count  of  his  negotiation,  in  a  long  letter  to 
who  had  warmly  recommended  Brutus's  int 
him. 

**  I  come  now  (says  he^  to  Bmtus,  w 
your  authority  I  embraced  with  inclinati 
began  even  to  love :  but — ^what  am  I  going 
I  recal  myself,  lest  I  offend  you — do  not  tl 
I  ever  entered  into  anything  more  willingly 
more  pains  than  in  what  he  recommended 
He  gave  me  a  memorial  of  the  particular 
you  had  talked  over  with  me  before :  I 
your  instructions  exactly.  In  the  first 
pressed  Ariobarzanes  to  give  that  money  U 
which  he  promised  to  me.  As  long  as  1 
continued  with  me,  all  things  looked  well ; 
was  afterwards  teased  by  six  hundred  of  P 
agents,  and  Pompey,  for  other  reasons, 
more  with  him  than  aU  the  world  besii 
especially  when  it  is  imagined  that  he  is  tc 

7  Ep.  Fam.  xv.  9,  3, 4. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 


mo 


to  tto  Buthiu  wir.  They  now  pay  Pempey 
iyrty'^Ime  Attic  talents  per  month  out  of  the 
too.  tboofli  this  &lls  ihort  of  a  month's  interest; 
te  ow  frioid  Cnsns  takes  it  calmly,  and  is  con- 
tat  to  abate  somewhat  of  the  interest  without 
for  the  principaL  As  for  others,  he 
r  does  nor  can  pay  any  man ;  for  he  has  no 
lieasBy,  no  revenues ;  he  raises  taxes  by  Appius's 
MtM  of  capitation,  hot  these  are  scarce  sufficient 
farBonpey's  monthly  pay.  Two  or  three  of  the 
kef's  friends  are  Tcry  rich,  but  they  hold  their 
in  as  closely  as  either  yon  or  I.  I  do  not  forbear, 
isverer,  to  ask,  urge,  and  chide  him  by  letters. 
Qsf  Ddotanu  also  told  me  that  he  had  sent  people 
9himn  porpose  to  solicit  for  Brutus,  but  they 
mgfat  him  word  back  that  he  had  really  no 
inej ;  viuch  I  take  indeed  to  be  the  case,  that 
Mhin^  b  more  drained  than  his  kingdom,  nothing 
■smtban^king*." 

Bat  Bnitni  bad  recommended  another  affair  of 
b  nme  natoie  to  Cicero,  which  gave  him  much 
bre  traoUe.  The  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus 
m  to  tvo  of  his  friends,  as  he  pretended, 
bptiu  and  Matinins,  above  twenty  thousand 
Mbdi  iterimg  upon  bond  at  a  most  eztraTagant 
Ifciwt ;  and  he  begged  of  Cicero  to  take  their 
■lois  lad  eonoems  under  his  special  protection. 
tRiiai.  vbo  was  Bmtus's  fother-in-law,  had 
fmei  everything  which  was  asked  to  Scaptius  ; 
Mbcfsre  in  Cyprus,  with  some  troops  of  horse, 
n  vbieh  he  miserably  liarassed  the  poor  Saku 
^M  in  order  to  force  them  to  comply  with  his 
■WMwaMe  deoiands  ;  for  he  shut  up  their  whole 
pte  IB  the  counciUroom  till  five  of  them  were 
p*ed to  death  with  hanger*.  Brutus  laboured 
V|ka  bim  in  the  same  degree  of  favour  with 
"fcj;  bat  Cicero  being  informed  of  this  Tiolence 
'  ^esBi  by  a  depuiaUon  from  Salamis,  made  it 
Vint  aet  of  his  government  to  recal  the  troops 
jijCjpTas,  and  pat  an  end  to  Scaptius's  prsefec- 
^iwing  laid  it  down  for  a  rule  to  grant  no 
Pteiid  to  any  man  who  was  concerned  in  trade 
[Heytiitiag  money  in  the  province.  To  give 
■^wrn,  however,  to  Brutus,  he  enjoined  the 
[■■■aw  to  pay  off  Scaptius's  bond,  which  they 
y  f^  to  do  according  to  the  tenor  of  his 
wt^byvfaichhe  had  onUned  that  no  bonds  in 
•  ?w»aiee  should  carry  above  one  per  cent,  by 
v?^  Scaptius  renised  to  take  the  money 
WuKsetaina,  insisting  on  four  per  cent  as  the 
*J™iof  his  bond  expressed,  which  by  compu- 
jjjo  sbost  doubled  the  principal  sum ;  while  the 
r*"»a«,  as  Uiey  protested  to  Cicero,  could  not 
F*M  the  origmal  debt  if  they  had  not  been 
pJW  to  do  it  by  his  help,  and  out  of  his  own 
F*^^  bad  remitted  to  them,  which  amounted 
L  Sj^*^  more  than  Scaptius's  legal  demand^, 
^.^qtoftkm  raised  Cicero's  indignation, — and 

I  rait  anim  prafectos  Applo.  et  qnidem  habaerat 
^SJS™*'  ^"*****'  Jnclnwim  in  onria  Benatum  Sa- 
rj*^  •**Air»t,  ut  teuM  Koatorca  qoinqoe  xnorerentur. 

^^^«io>qMdto  t6t%i  pvovinolam,  evm  niihi  Cyprti 
PJ^phMiu  oMm  VQolnent,  Uteras  miai.  ut  equitas 
"^•*>ti«i  dMe(krent.«>-A4  Att.  xL  1. 
jMaaum^  nt  solvataat  ceoterimia   at  Scaptius  qca- 
^jwNlatti.  Hrf<L 

"■^■•i  KQ  modo  noo  recusore,  sed  etiam  dioere,  se  a 
^  '^^^oodenim  {arvtori  dareoonaaessent,  qoonlam 
* ■•  virHii  ■■■.  fe  a  me  quodam  modo  dare;  atque 


notwithstanding  the  repeated  instances  of  Bitttut 
and  Atdous,  he  was  determined  to  overmle  itj 
though  Brutus,  in  order  to  move  him  the  more 
effectually,  thought  proper  to  confess  what  he  had 
all  along  dissembled,  thitt  the  debt  was  really  his 
own,  and  Scaptius  only  his  agent  in  it<=.  This 
surprised  Cicero  still  more,  and  though  he  had  a 
warm  inclination  to  oblige  Brutus,  yet  he  could  not 
consent  to  so  flagrant  an  injustice,  but  makes  fre- 
quent and  heavy  complaints  of  it  in  his  letters  to 
Attious.  *  *  You  have  now  (says  he  in  one  of  them), 
the  ground  of  my  conduct;  if  Brutus  does  not 
approve  it  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  love 
him,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  approved  by  his 
nnde  Cato  <>."  In  another,  **  If  Brutus  thinks  that 
1  ought  to  allow  him  four  per  cent,  when  by  edict  I 
have  decreed  but  one  through  all  the  province,  and 
that  to  the  satisfaction  of  Sie  keenest  usurers ;  if 
he  complains  that  I  denied  a  praefecture  to  one 
concerned  in  trade  which  I  denied  for  that  reason 
to  your  fnend  Lenius,  and  to  Sex.  Statins,  though 
Torquatus  solicited  for  the  one  and  Pompey  himself 
for  the  other,  yet  without  disgusting  either  of 
them  i  if  he  takes  it  ill  that  I  recalled  the  troops 
of  horse  out  of  Cyprus,  I  shall  be  sorry  indeed 
that  he  has  any  occasion  to  be  angry  with  me,  but 
much  more  not  to  find  him  the  man  that  I  took 
him  to  be.  I  would  have  you  to  know,  however, 
that  1  have  not  forgot  what  you  intimated  to  me 
in  several  of  your  letters,  that  if  I  brought  baok 
nothing  else  from  the  province  but  Brutus's  friend- 
ship, that  would  be  enough  :  let  it  be  so  since  yon 
will  have  it  so, — yet  it  must  always  be  with  this 
exception,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  my 
committingany  wrong  V  In  a  third,  **  How,  my  dear 
Attunis  I  you  who  applaud  my  integrity  and  good 
conduct,  and  are  vexed  sometimes  you  say  that 
you  are  not  with  me, — how  can  such  a  thing,  %$ 
Eonius  says,  come  out  of  your  mouth  to  desire  me 
to  grant  troops  to  Scaptius  for  the  sake  of  extort- 
ing money  ?  Could  you,  if  yon  were  with  me, 
suffer  me  to  do  it  if  I  would  ?  If  I  really  had  done 
such  a  thing,  with  what  face  could  I  ever  read 
again  or  touch  those  books  of  mine  with  which  you 
are  so  much  pleased'  ?  "     He  tells  him  likewise  in 


etiam  minus  esse  aliquanto  in  Scaptii  nomine,  quam  in 
voetlgaU  prwtorio^Ad  Att.  v.  21. 

c  Atque  boo  tempore  ipeo  Impingit  mihi  epistolam  Scap- 
tiua  Bruti,  rem  illam  auo  pericolo  eeae :  quod  neo  mihl 
unqnam  Brutua  dixerat  neo  ttbL— Ibid. 

Nunquam  eta  iiio  audivl  lUam  peonniam  aaae  anam.— ■ 
Ibid. 

<i  Habea  meam  oauaamt  qu«  ai  Bruto  non  probator, 
nesoio  our  ilium  amemua :  aed  avuncnlo  e^UB  certe  proba* 
bitur.— IWd.  V,  2k 

e  Si  Brutua  putabit  me  quatemaa  oentesimaa  oporinime 
deceraere,  qui  in  tota  provincia  singulaa  obaervnrem, 
itaque  edlzisaem,  idqne  etiam  aoerbiasimia  foeneratoribna 
proboretor;  si  prcfecturam  negotiatori  denegatam  quere* 
tur.  qnpd  ego  Torquato  noatro  in  tno  L«n!o,  Fompeio  ipd 
in  S.  Staiio  negavi,  et  iia  probavi ;  ai  equitea  deductoa 
moleete  feret;  aoc^iam  equidem  dolorem,  mihi  ilium 
iraad,  aed  multo  majorem,  non  eaae  eum  talem,  qualem 

putaaaem Bed  plane  te  intelligere  volui,  mihi  non  exci- 

disse  illud,  quod  tu  ad  me  qnibutdam  Uteris  aoripsissea, 
ai  nihil  aiiud  de  hao  provinoia  nisi  illitu  benevolentiam 
deportaasem,  mihi  id  aatia  ease.  Sit  sane,  quoniam  ita  tu 
vis  sed  tamen  cum  eo  credo,  quod  aine  peocato  xoeo  flat.— 
Ibid. 

'  Ain'  tandem  Attioe,  laudator  int^ritatia  et  elegantla 
nostrc  ?  auaus  ea  hoc  ez  ore  tuo,  inquit  Enniua,  ntequitea 
Scaptio  ad  pecuniam  cogendam  darem,  me  rOgare  ?  an  tu^ 
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confidenoe,  that  all  Bratus's  letters  to  him,  even 
when  he  was  asking  faronrs,  were  unmannerly, 
churlish,  and  arrogant,  without  regarding  either 
what  or  to  whom  he  was  writing ;  "and  if  he  con- 
tinued in  that  humour,  you  may  love  him  alone, 
(says  he)  if  you  please,  you  shall  have  no  rival  of 
me;  but  he  will  come  I  believe  to  a  better  mind'." 
But  to  show  after  all  what  a  real  inclination  he 
had  to  oblige  him,  he  never  left  urging  king  Ario- 
barsanes  tiU  he  had  squeesed  from  him  a  hundred 
talents  in  part  of  Brutus's  debt,  or  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds  ;  the  same  sum  probably  which 
had  been  destined  to  Cicero  himsdf  ^. 

While  he  lay  encamped  in  Cappadoda  expecting 
what  way  the  Parthians  would  move,  he  received 
an  account  that  they  had  taken  a  different  route, 
and  were  advanced  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  idiere  they 
held  C.  Cassius  blocked  up,  and  that  a  detachment 
of  them  had  actually  penetrated  into  Cilida,  but 
were  routed  and  cut  off  by  those  troops  which  were 
left  to  guard  the  country.  Upon  this  he  presently 
decamped,  and,  by  grtat  journeys  over  Mount 
Taurus,  marched  in  all  haste  to  possess  himself  of 
the  passes  of  Amanus,  a  great  and  strong  mountain 
lying  between  Syria  and  Cilida,  and  the  common 
boundary  of  them  both.  By  this  march,  and  the 
approach  of  his  army  to  the  ndghbourhood  of 
Syria,  the  Parthians  being  discouraged  retired  from 
Antioch,  which  gave  Cassius  an  opportunity  of 
falling  upon  them  in  thdr  retreat  and  gaining  a 
considerable  advantage,  in  which  one  of  their  prin- 
dpal  commanders,  Osaces,  was  mortally  wounded  ^ 

In  the  suspense  of  the  PSrthian  war,  which  the 
late  disgrace  of  Crassus  had  made  terrible  at  Rome, 
Cicero's  friends,  who  had  no  great  opinion  of  his 
military  talents,  were  in  some  pain  for  his  safety 
and  success ;  but  now  that  he  found  himself  en- 
gaged and  pushed  to  the  necessity  of  acting  the 
genera],  he  seems  to  have  wanted  ndther  the 
courage  nor  conduct  of  an  experienced  leader.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  dated  from  his  camp, — *'  We 
are  in  great  spirits  (says  he),  and  sa  our  councils 
are  good,  have  no  distrust  of  an  engagement ;  we 
are  securely  encamped,  with  plenty  of  provisions, 
and  in  sight  almost  of  Cilida ;  with  a  small  army, 
indeed,  but,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  entirdy 

•I  meoum  68ns,  qui  Mrfbia  mOTderi  te  intardam  quod  rum. 
dmul  tit,  paterere  roe  id  liaoere,  ti  veUem?— ot  tgo 
audebo  legere  nnqoain,  aut  attingere  eot  librot,  quot  ta 
dilaudat?  ti  tale  quid  feoero  ?— Ad  Att.  tL  8. 

f  Ad  me  etiam,  cum  rogat  aliquid,  oontnmaoiter,  arro' 
ganter,  iucoivmr^ws  tolet  scribere— Ibid.  vi.  1. 

Omnino  itoli  enlm  immut)  nollat  unquam  ad  me  Utonu 
mitit  Brutnt— 4n  quibut  non  ettet  arrogant,  iicouwinfroy 
aliqoid— in  quo  tamen  ille  mihi  ritum  magtt  quam  ttmna- 
ohum  movere  tolet  Sed  plane  panim  oogitat,  quid  toribat, 
ant  ad  qoem^^Ibld.  vl.  3. 

k  Bmti  tul  causa,  ut  ispe  ad  te  tcripti.  fed  omnia— 
Ariobarsanet  non  in  Pompeium  prolixior  per  ipsum, 

quam  per  me  in  Brutum pro  ratione  pecunis  Itberiut 

eti  Brutut  traotatut,  quam  Pompeint.  Bruto  curata  hoc 
anno  talenta  oirciter  c.  Pompeio  in  tex  mentibut  pro- 
mistaoc. — ^Ibid. 

1  Itaque  confettim  iter  in  Cilioiam  feci  per  Tauri  pylat. 
Tartnm  rani  ad  diom  ru.  Non.  Oct.  inde  ad  Amanum  oon- 
tendi,  qui  Byriam  a  Cilida  io  aqnarum  diyortiu  dividlt^ 
nimoro  adventut  noetri,  et  Cattio,  qui  Antiocbia  teneba- 
tnr,  animus  aocestit,  et  Parthis  timor  injeotnt  est.  Itaque 
aot  oedentes  ab  oppido  C^Lttiut  intecutut  rem  bene  gestit. 
Qua  in  fuga  magna  auctoritate  Oaacet,  dux  Parthorum, 
vulnut  aocepit,  eoque  interiit  pandt  post  diebut.— Ad 
Att.  T.  fif^ 


wen  aifocted  to  me,  which  I  shaU  donbfe  by 
aocesnon  of  Ddotarus,  who  is  upon  the  row! 
join  me.  I  have  the  alliet  more  firmly  attacl 
to  me  than  any  governor  ever  had ;  they  are  vn 
derfully  taken  with  my  easiness  and  abstinen 
we  are  making  new  levies  of  dtizens  and  atablj 
ing  magazines :  if  there  be  occasion  for  fighti 
we  shall  not  decline  it;  if  not,  shall  defend  ovse] 
by  the  strength  of  our  posts;  wherefore  be  of  gi 
heart,  for  I  see  as  much  as  if  you  were  with  i 
the  sympathy  of  your  love  for  me^." 

But  the  danger  of  the  Parthians  bdng  over 
this  season,  Cicero  resolved  tiiat  his  labour  di» 
not  be  lost  and  his  army  dismissed  vrithoot 
tempting  something  of  moment.  The  iwliaKiri^ 
of  the  mountains  close  to  which  he  now  lay  w 
a  fierce  untamed  race  of  banditti  or  freeboot^ 
who  had  never  submitted  to  the  Roman  power. ' 
lived  in  perpetual  defiance  of  it,*  trusting  to  t] 
forts  and  cs^es,  which  were  supposed  to  be  j 
pregnable  from  the  strength  of  their  sitnation. 
thought  it,  therefore,  of  no  small  importance 
the  empire  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  subjecti 
and  in  order  to  conoeal  his  design  and  take  tl 
unprovided,  he  drew  off  his  forces  on  preteoec 
miurchiiig  to  the  distant  parts  of  dlicia  ;  bnt  aj 
a  day's  journey  stopped  short,  and  having  refrcd 
his  army  and  left  his  baggage  behind,  tanked  h{ 
again  in  the  night  with  the  utmost  celerity,  1 
reached  Amanus  before  day  on  the  thirteen^ 
October.  He  divided  his  troops  among  his  I 
lieutenants,  and  himsdf,  accompanied  by  his  I 
ther,  led  up  one  part  of  them,  and  so  coaung  uj 
the  natives  by  surprise,  they  easily  lolled  or  m 
them  all  prisoners.  They  took  six  strong  fc^ 
and  burned  many  more  ;  but  the  capital  of 
mountain,  Erana,  made  a  brave  resistance,  \ 
held  out  from  break  of  day  to  four  in  the  afiermj 
Upon  this  success  Cioero  was  saluted  emperor,^ 
sat  down  again  at  the  foot  of  the  hilla,  wliereJ 
spent  five  days  in  demolishing  the  otfier  stroogh^ 
and  wasting  the  lands  of  these  moantameer& 
this  place  his  troops  were  lodged  in  tiie  same  es 
which  Alexander  the  Great  had  fomneriy  i| 
when  he  beat  Darius  at  Issns,  and  where  Hi 
remained  three  altars  as  the  monument  of 
victory,  which  bore  his  name  to  that  day  j 
drcumstanoe  which  furnished  matter  for  « 
pleasantry  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  at  Rome 


k  Ad  Att.  y.  J8. 

1  Qui  niont  erat  hottium  plenna  tempi tcmorum. 
a.  d.  in  Id.  Oct.  magnum  numerum  boetinm  occidij 
Cattella  rounitittima,  noctnmo  Pontlnil  advcntn.  b^ 
matutino  oepimut.  inoendimut.  Imperaiorea  app«j 
tumut.  Cattra  paucos  diet  babnlmut,  ca  ipaa.  qotp  coi 
Darium  habnerat  apod  latum  Alexander.  Imperator  hi 
paullo  roelior,  quam  aut  tu  ant  egn.   Ibl  dtea  quiij 

morati,  direpto  et  vaatato  Amano,  inde  dltrr— I i, 

Att  V.  90 

Ezpedito  exercitu  ita  nootn  iter  feci,  ut  ad  so.  Id.  i 
cum  ludweret,  in  Amanum  aaoendemn,  dtotrilmtlj 
cohortfbut  et  auziliia,  cum  aliit  Qnintat  Crater  k^ 
mecum  dmul,  aliit  C.  Pontinina  legatnt,  rrilquit  M.  I 
neiut,  et  M.  Tullius  legati  praeetent:  plerosqvw  ziec  oj 
antea  oppretdmnt— Branam  autero,  qnt»  fait  non  i 
inttar,  ted  urbit,  quod  erat  AmanI  uput — acrtter  et 
repugnantibna.  Pontlnio'  iUam  partem  Amast  tenentel 
antelucano  tempore  utque  ad  boram  did  dednaani.  au| 
multitudine  hottium  oodta,  ceplmut,  oaatellaque 
capU :  ooniplura  Incendimua.  Hit  rebut  Ita  gaatit,  cal 
in  radioibua  Amani  habutmui  apud  araa  Alemaadri  ^ 
triduum :  «t  in  reliquilt  Amani  ddcQdli,affTlaQae  va^al 
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tnm  AnaBQa  be  led  his  army  to  another  part 
(tftk  kj^bJaiuis  the  moat  disaffected  to  the  Roman 
■■%  yonctiJ  hj  a  itont  and  free  people,  who 
had  aevBr  been  subject  even  to  the  kings  of  that 
(cntrj.  Tbeir  chief  town  was  called  Pindenissam* 
■tutid  00  a  steep  and  craggy  hill,  strongly  fortified 
by  Bitare  and  art,  and  provided  with  everything 
voamrj  for  defence.  It  was  the  constant  refuge 
d  il  deserters  and  the  harbour  of  foreign  enemies, 
olit  that  Tery  time  was  expecting  and  prepared 
to  PMore  the  Parthians.  Cicero,  resolving,  there- 
fnt,  to  chastise  their  insolence  and  bring  them 
wUt  the  Roman  yoke,  laid  siege  to  it  in  form  ; 
ad  tboqgh  he  poshed  it  on  with  all  imaginable 
T]|»r,  sad  a  oootinnal  battery  of  his  engines,  yet 
it  OBit  UsB  above  six  weeks  to  reduce  it  to  the 
BMHBtj  of  surrendering  at  discretion.  The  in- 
^■bitaaCi  waie  sold  for  slaves ;  and  when  Cicero 
««  vrkinf  the  account  from  his  tribunal,  he  had 
•Wy  Fused  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
liTtkataBk:  all  the  other  plunder,  excepting  the 
Wna,  was  given  to  the  soldiers.  In  his  Tetter 
ffoa  it  te  AtticBS,  '*  the  Pindenissians,"  says  he, 
"wicadered  to  oae  on  the  Satomalia,  after  a  siege 
4  avsa  sad  Ibrty  days.  *  But  what  the  plague,' 
?m  wH  say,  '  are  theaa  Pindenissians  ?  I  never 
hMdsfihdrnsme  before.'  How  can  I  help  that  ? 
CnU  I  tan  Otieia  into  .£tolia  or  Macedonia  ? 
Tike  dia,  however,  for  certain,  that  no  man  could 
^  Mii  tiMal  have  done  with  snch  an  army," &c. " 
^  Ab  setioa,  another  neighbonring  nation  of 
^  taae  spirit  and  fierceness,  called  Tiburani, 
1  by  the  fate  of  ^denissum,  voluntarily 
ad  sod  gave  hoalsges ;  so  that  Cicero  sent 
bnay  iiiowinter-qiuuteni,  under  the  command 
^  b  BoAsf^  into  those  parts  of  the  province 
<^  etn  thoi^ht  the  moet  turbulent*. 

Wske  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Papiriua 
N^  aa  smiasBt  wit  and  Epicurean,  with  whom 
Wtadayaitiealar  intimacy  and  oorreqrandence  of 
teasB  letterstsent  him  some  military  instructions 
^^asy  of  raillery,  to  which  Cicero  answered  in 
^■BKiooose  manner:^**  Yoor  letter,"  says 
^"hss Bade  me  a  complete  oommander.  I  was 
*^  ifasiiBt  before  of  yonr  great  skill  in  the 
■I  V  var;  but  perceive  that  yon  have  read  Pyrrhus 
■^  Oacas.    wherefore  1  intend  to  follow  your 

omne  oooaumidmtu.— Ep.  Fiun.  xv.  4 ;  Ibid. 

I  hk  t€bnB  ad  oppidom  Eleutherooilicnm, 

I.  cxrrcUain  adduxi :  quod  com  easet  altisimo 

0  boo,  ab  Usqoe  InooIcreCur,  qui  no  regibns 

^  _  .— m  pandaaant :  cum  et  fugltiroa  reciperent, 
*NlhMiuu  adrcotnm  aoerrime  expectarent :  ad  exlsti- 
^jhaai  iaipcrtt  pertiDere  arbitratus  sum  oomprlmere 
**■  wjiekai— Tallo  et  fooaa  circumdedl,  aex  caa- 
J^«<riaqiie  matiTnfn  acpal,  aggere,  vlneia,  torribtui 
^^fosvi.  onaque  tormcntia  multis,  i&ultis  ngittarlls, 
'^'p*  latewi  Bco^-tepdmo  qoadragediino  die  rem  onnfod. 
'^Faai.XT.4. 

^'•^•laDtiitiPtadeniaaK?  qalfloiit?  inquiea:  nomen 
Wuxo^Mm.  Quid  ego  faciam  ?  potui  CUiciam,  ^to- 
^ auXaoedooiam  reddera ?  boo  jam  tio  habeto,  neo 
^  ocnita  hie  tanu  ncgotia  geri  potuiaae,  Aco.— Ad 


ntSatamaUbua  tertiia,  com  bcc  soribe- 
*•  *  trftroali.  na  erat  ad  H.  a  czx.— Ibid. 
,  *  ^"^^ finitimi  part  acetera  et  audada  Tiburani :  ab 
1^^*^*^  capto.  obaldea  acoepl.  exerdtum  in  hibema 
^H.  Quistom  fratrem  n^otio  prspooni,  at  In  vloia 
^  «>tU  ttt  malo  pacatia  exerdtua  coUocaretnr.~-Bn. 
^«a,*t,  4^ 


precepts,  and  withal,*  to  have  some  ships  in  readi- 
ness on  the  coast ;  for  they  deny  that  there  can  be 
any  better  defence  against  the  Parthian  horse. 
But,  raillery  apart,  vou  little  think  what  a  general 
you  have  to  deal  with  ;  for  in  this  government  I 
have  reduced  to  practice  what  I  had  worn  out 
before  with  reading,  the  whole  Institution  of 
Cyrus,**  &c.  °  These  martial  exploits  spread  Cicero  s 
fame  into  Syria,  where  Bibulus  was  just  arrived  to 
take  npon  him  the  command,  bat  kept  himself 
close  within  the  gates  of  Antioch  till  the  country 
was  cleared  of  all  the  Parthians.  His  envy  of 
Cicero*8  success  and  title  of  emperor  made  him 
impatient  to  purchase  the  same  honour  by  the 
same  service  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  mountain 
Amanus ;  bat  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  repulsed 
in  his  attempt,  with  the  entire  loss  of  the  first 
cohort  and  several  officers  of  distinction,  which 
Cicero  calls  an  ugly  blow  both  for  the  time  and  the 
effect  of  itP. 

Though  Cicero  had  obtained  what  he  calls  a  just 
victory  at  Amanus,  and  in  consequence  of  it  the 
appellation  of  emperor  which  he  assumed  from  this 
time,  yet  he  sent  no  public  account  of  it  to  Rome 
till  after  the  affair  of  Pindenissum,  an  exploit  of 
more  ^dat  and  importance,  for  which  he  expected 
the  honour  of  a  thanksgiving,  and  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  even  of  a  triumph.  His  public  letter 
is  lost,  but  that  loss  is  supplied  by  a  particular 
narrative  of  the  whole  action  in  a  private  letter  to 
Cato.  The  design  of  paying  this  compliment  to 
Cato,  was  to  engage  his  vote  and  concurrence  to 
the  decree  of  the  ''supplication  ;**  and  by  the  pains 
which  he  takes  to  obtain  it,  where  he  was  sure  of 
gaining  his  point  without  it,  shows  the  high  opinion 
which  he  had  of  Cato's  authority,  and  how  desirous 
he  was  to  have  the  testimony  of  it  on  his  side. 
But  Cato  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose 
by  compliments  or  motives  of  friendship.  He  was 
an  enemy  by  principle  to  all  decrees  of  this  kind, 
and  thought  them  bestowed  too  cheaply^  and  pros, 
tituted  to  occasions  unworthy  of  them:  so  that 
when  Cicero's  letters  came  under  deliberation, 
though  he  spoke  with  all  imaginable  honour  and 
respect  of  Cicero,  and  highly  extolled  both  his  civil 
and  military  administration,  yet  he  voted  against 
the  supplication, — ^which  was  decreed,  however, 
without  any  other  dissenting  voice  except  that  of 
Favonins,  who  loved  always  to  mimic  Cato,  and  of 
Hlrms,  who  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Cicero : 
yet  when  the  vote  was  over,  Cato  himself  assisted 
in  drawing  up  the  decree,  and  had  his  name  inserted 
in  it,  which  was  the  usual  mark  of  a  particular 
approbation  of  the  thing  and  friendship  to  the 
person  in  whose  £avour  it  passed  i.     But  Cato'a 

o  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  25. 

P  Erat  in  Syria  nnstnun  nomen  ingrattap  Yenit  Interim 
Bibulua.  Credo  voloit  appellationo  hao  Inani  nobis  ease 
par.     In  eodem  Amano  c<rpit  laoreolam  in  mostacco 

qocrere.    At  Ule  cohortem  primam  totam  perdidit 

sane  plagam  odiosam  acceperat  tum  re  tum  tempore.— Ad 
Att.  V.  20. 

q  Nunc  pnblioe  Uteraa  Romam  mittere  parabam.  Ube- 
rlores  enmt»  quam  si  ox  Amano  mialaem.— Ibid. 

Deinde  de  triumpbo,  quern  video,  nisi  reipnbUcc  tem- 
pera impedient,  t{nt6ptffroy,-^Ad  Att.  vii.  I. 

Ei  pono  aflsensus  eat  onus,  familiaria  meus  Favonins ; 
alter  iratua  Hirrua.  Cato  autem  et  soribendo  affoit. — 
Ibid. 

Res  ipsa  dedarat,  tfbi  iUum  bonorom  supplicationls 
Jucundum  foisac,  quod  tcribendo  affuiati.  Hco  enim  sena- 
M 
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anfwer  to  Cicero's  letter  will  show  the  temper  of 
the  msD  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  acted  on  this 
occasion. 

M.  Cato  to  M,  T,  Cieero,  Emperor, 
**  In  compliance  with  what  both  the  repnblie 
and  oar  private  friendship  require  of  me,  I  nsjoice 
that  your  Tirtoe,  innocence,  ^ligence,  approved  in 
the  greatest  afhirs,  exerts  itself  ererywhere  with 
equal  Tigour, — at  home  in  the  gown,  abroad  in 
arms.  I  did  all,  therefore,  that  I  could  do,  agree- 
ably to  my  own  judgment,  when  in  my  vote  and 
spMch  I  ascribed  to  your  innooence  and  good 
condnoC  the  defence  of  your  province,  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom  and  person  of  Ariobarzanes,  the 
recovery  of  the  allies  to  their  duty  and  affection  to 
our  empire.  I  am  ffiad,  however,  that  a  supplica- 
tion is  decreed ;  if,  where  chance  had  no  part,  but 
the  whole  was  owing  to  your  consummate  prudence 
and  moderation,  you  are  better  pleased  that  we 
should  hold  ourselves  indebted  to  the  gods  than  to 
you.  But  if  you  think  that  a  supplication  will 
pave  the  way  to  a  triumph,  and  for  that  reason 
choose  that  fortune  should  have  the  praise  rather 
than  yourself,  yet  a  triumph  does  not  idways  follow 
a  supplication,  and  it  is  much  more  honourable 
than  any  triumph  for  the  senate  to  decree  that  a 
province  is  preserved  to  the  empire  by  the  mildness 
and  innocence  of  the  general,  rather  &an  by  the 
force  of  arms  and  the  favour  of  the  gods.  This 
was  the  purpose  of  my  vote ;  and  I  have  now  em- 
ployed  more  words  than  it  is  my  custom  to  do, 
that  you  might  perceive  what  I  dnefly  wish  to 
testify,  how  desirous  I  am  to  convince  you  that  in 
regard  to  your  glory  I  had  a  mind  to  do  what  I 
took  to  be  the  most  honourable  for  you,  yet  rejoice 
to  see  that  done  which  you  are  the  most  pleased 
with.  Adieu,  and  still  love  me ;  and,  agreeably  to 
the  course  which  you  have  begun,  continue  your 
integrity  and  diligence  to  the  allies  and  the  re- 
public'." 

Cesar  was  delighted  to  hear  of  Cato's  stiflhess, 
in  hopes  that  it  would  create  a  coldness  between 
him  and  Cicero  ;  and  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to 
Cicero,  upon  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  sup- 
plication decreed  to  him,  took  care  to  aggravate 
the  rudeness  and  ingratitude  of  Cato".  Cicero 
himself  was  highly  disgusted  at  it,  especially  when 
Cato  soon  afterwards  voted  a  supplication  to  his 
son-in-law,  Bibulus,  who  had  done  much  less  to 
deserve  it.  *'  Cato,"  says  he,  '*  was  shamefully  mali- 
cious ;  he  gave  me  what  I  did  not  ask,  a  character 
of  integrity,  justice,  clemency  ;  but  denied  me 
what  I  did — yet  this  same  man  voted  a  supplica- 
tion of  twenty  dajs  to  Bibulus :  pardon  me,  if  I 
cannot  bear  this  usage*."  Yet  as  he  had  a  good 
opinion  of  Cato  in  the  main,  and  a  farther  suit  to 
make  to  the  senate,  in  the  demand  of  a  triumph, 
he  chose  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and  returned 

tus  oonsulta  non  ignoro  ab  amicissimis  c^Jus,  ci^as  de 
honore  agitar,  scribi  aolero.— Bp.  Fam.  xv.  6. 
'  Ep.  Fam.  xr.  5. 

•  Itaque  Cesar  Us  Uteris,  qoibus  mihi  gratulatur,  et 
omnia  poUicetor,  quo  inodo  ezultat  Catonis  in  me  ingra- 
tiastmi  injuria.— Ad  Att.  vii.  2. 

*  Aveo  scire— €ato  quid  agat :  qui  quidem  in  me  torpiter 
ftiit  malGTolua.  Dedit  intcgritatls,  Ju«tlti«,  olementiv, 
fidel  testimonium,  qaod  non  qusrelMun,  quod  postulabam, 

negavit at  hio  idem  Blbulo  dierum  viginti.    Ignosoe 

mihi,  non  possum  hco  ferre. ^Ibid« 


him  a  dvU  answer,  to  signify  las  satisCKtiiRi 
thanks  for  what  he  had  thought  fit  to  do*. 

Cioero*s  campaign  ended  just  so,  ss  Cefiof 
wished  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him ;  with  fi|i 
enough  to  give  a  claim  to  the  laard ;  yet  wil 
the  risk  of  a  battle  with  the  Partiiians\  Di 
these  months  of  action,  be  sent  away  the 
young  Ciceros,  the  son  and  nephew,  to 
Ddotarus's  court,  under  the  conduct  of  the  ^ 
son,  who  came  on  purpose  to  invite  them: 
were  kept  strictly  to  their  books  and  exercisev 
made  great  proficiency  in  both,  though  the  a 
them,  as  Cicero  says,  wanted  the  bit,  tiie  oth^ 
spur :  their  tutor  Dionysius  attended  then, « 
or  great  learning  and  probity,  but,  as  his  ^ 
pupils  complained,  horribly  passionate  ^  Ik 
TUB  himself  was  setting  forward  to  job  Cicero 
all  his  forces,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  P^ 
irruption :  he  had  with  him  thirty  cohorts,  ol 
hundred  men  each,  armed  and  disciplined  afte 
Roman  manner,  with  two  thousand  horse:  M 
Pftrthian  alarm  being  over,  Cicero  sent  couv 
meet  him  on  die  road,  in  order  to  prereo 
marching  to  no  purpose,  so  far  from  his  own  d 
nion*:  the  old  king,  however,  seems  to 
brought  the  children  back  again  in  person,  f(^ 
opportunity  of  paying  his  compliments,  and^ 
ing  some  time  wiUi  Ms  fnend ;  for  by  what  0 
intimates,  they  appear  to  have  had  sn  intenj 

The  remaining  piart  of  Cicero's  governmeo^ 
employed  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province :  ^ 
his  whole  care  was  to  ease  the  several  dtia 
districts  of  that  excessive  load  of  debts,  in  ^ 
the  avarice  and  rapadousnesa  of  former  gofci 
had  involved  them.  He  laid  it  down  fot  the] 
rule  of  his  administration,  not  to  sufEcr  any  ml 
to  be  expended  either  upon  himself  or  his  offi^ 
and  when  one  of  his  lieutenants,  L.  Tnlliq 
passing  through  the  country,  exacted  only 
forage  and  firing,  which  was  due  by  law,  and 
but  once  a  day,  and  not,  as  all  others  bidj 
before,  from  every  town  and  village  through  « 
they  passed,  he  was  much  out  of  hnmourj 
could  not  help  complaining  of  it,  as  a  stain  j 
his  government,  since  none  of  hb  people  bq 
had  taken  even  a  single  farthing.  AU  the  weal 
cities  of  the  province  used  to  pay  to  sll  tbeir 
consuls  large  contributions  for  being  exempted  | 
furnishing  winter-quarters  to  the  army ;  Ct 
alone  paid  yearly  on  this  single  account  two  j 

«  Ep.  Fam.  xy,  6.  I 

*  Ut  optasti,  ita  est :  veOes  eaim.  ais,  taDtajmno^ 
haberem  n^otii  quod  eawt  ad  laureolam  Mtis>  ra 
times,  quia  diffidis  oopiis  nostris.>-Ep.  Fam.  il  10;  j 

7  Cioerones  nostros  Deiotams  filius,  qoi  rex  «  H 
appellatus  est,  seoum  in  regnnm.  Dnm  in  n*'^ 
essemus.  ilium  p^eris  looum  esse  beUisaimimi  dasiiB| 
Ad  Att.  T.  17. 

Cioerones  pueri  amant  inter  se,  disount,  exoec^ 
alter~fneniB  eget,  alter  calcaribua— Dionyain*  °^ 
dem  in  amoribus  est.  Pueri  autem  ainnt  earn ' 
irasci.  Sed  homo  nee  doctior,  nee  aaoctiur  fian  po< 
Ibid.  vL  1.  I 

I  Mihi  tamen  cum  Delotam  oonvenit.  ot  ^'^ 
castris  esset  oum  omnibus  suis  oopiis,  lial>et  ant^ 
hortes  qtiadringenarias  nostra  annatura  trigiata ;  oqo^ 
duo  millia.— Ibid. 

Deiotamm  oonfestim.  Jam  ad  me  veoSentem  com  d^ 
et  flnno  equitatu  et  peditatu  ct  cum  onmlbos  «*«] 
oertiorem  feci,  non  vlderi  esse  causam  cur  abeflaet aR| 
— Ep.  Fam.  xr.  4. 

•  Deiotarus  mihi  narravit,  &o.— Ad  Att  tL  1. «.  «• 
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lad  tik&ts,  or  tboot  forty  thousand  poonds ;  but 
Ssro  remitted  thii  whole  tax  to  them,  which 
hn  m»k  a  net  rerenne ;  and  applied  all  the 
ttBurj  pqquiiites  of  his  office  to  the  relief  of 
bofftrwed  profince ;  yet  for  all  his  services  and 
kHMtj,  which  amazed  the  poor  people,  he  would 
iN|it  10  hoDOors,  hut  what  were  merely  verbal ; 
Htttof  an  expensive  monuments,  as  statnes, 
bfb,bnna  horses,  ftc,  which,  by  the  flattery  of 
rii,6sedtobeerectedof  eonrse  to  all  governors, 
tafli  ner  to  corrupt  and  oppressive.  While  he 
B  ipoB  Ui  visitadon  of  the  Asiatic  districts, 
)k  kappened  to  be  a  kind  of  famine  in  the  oovn- 
f;  ft  wherever  he  came,  he  not  only  provided 
rUi  fiunily  at  his  own  expense,  bnt  prevailed 
hthe  oerchaBts  and  dealers,  who  had  any  qnan- 
^of  com  in  tiieir  store-houses,  to  siq>ply  the 
|fe  with  it  (m  essy  terms^ ;  living  himself,  all 
tvbikf  iplendidly  and  hospitably,  and  keeping 
llpca  tdik,  not  only  for  all  the  Roman  officers, 
tibe  gentry  of  the  province*.  In  the  following 
hr  to  Attieos,  he  gives  him  a  summary  view  of 
Fanner  of  governing : 

"I  Me  (ays  he)  that  yon  are  mnch  pleased  with 
^xWition  and  abs^oence  ;  but  yon  would  be 
Ek  ooie  so,  if  yon  were  witii  me,  especially  at 
Axi,  where  I  did  wonders  at  the  sessions, 
blhife  jut  held,  for  the  affiurs  of  the  dio- 
to,  fnnAe  thirteenth  of  February  to  the  first 
Ifaf .  Many  dtics  are  wholly  freed  from  all 
Irdekts,  many  greatly  eased ;  and  all,  by  behig 
nd  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws, 
I  neovered  new  life.  There  are  two  ways  by 
W I  Ittve  pat  them  into  a  capacity  of  freeing, 
tfong  themselves,  at  least  of  their  debts. 
^m  it,  by  suffering  no  expense  at  all  to  be 

Mtfce aoooont  of  mj  government    When  I 

Baiit iB,  I  speak  not  hyperbolically  ;  there 
n  nnich  as  a  farthing ;  it  is  incredible  to 

vkat  relief  they  have  found  from  this  single 
The  other  is  this  :  their  own  Greek  ma- 
hd  strangely  abused  and  plundered  them. 
>ed  efery  one  of  them,  who  had  borne  any 

farten  yean  past ;  they  all  plainly  confessed, 

vithoat  tie  ignominy  of  a  public  conviction, 
'R^ititioQ  of  the  money  which  they  had  pil- 

>»  that  the  people,  who  had  paid  nothing  to 
^■en  for  the  present  lustrum,  have  now^d 

>nmn  of  the  last,  even  vrithout  murmuring. 

^phced  mt  in  high  favour  with  the  pnbli- 
L  ^^  pote  qvScqnun  taomixiM  magto  nnquam  ease 

■  mOnm  tenmcfnm,  me  obtinente  provin- 

■  tbetom  earn,  neo  in  rempaUioam  neo  in 
wonnn,  prgterquam  in  L.  Tolliiim,  l^atmn. 

I  »bttfaieiH  (sed  Julia  lege  tmnaJtana,  aemel 
'  ^-^^  mo  ut  aU  eolebant  omnlboB  rids)  faoit 
■^odptaMhit  At,  earn  tonmciam  ncgo  sumttu  tac- 
1  aeoepit  nemo.    Has  aordea  a  noatro  Q. 
to  «eeep*miiiu~Ad  Att.  v.  SI. 

>  iBcvplctei,  ne  in  hibema  mHitfla  recipereot, 

'PMBtedabnit.    CTprtltakBta Attica oc.    Qua 

> 'bob  (vcp0oAac»9  aed  veriaaiine  loqoor)  minuniis 

"Btflbtoaite  erogabitar.  Ob  h«c  beoeflcia,  quibna 

t*«t,  imUoa  hoiuyres  mihi,  nial  ▼erborum,  decemi 

^«*aM,  futt,  r(9p€WTa,  prohibea—Ibid. 

^  lac  oat  in  hac  mea  Asia,  mihi  optanda  fuerit. 

ipa  iter  feet,  nnlla  ri.— «uctoritate  et  oohortatione 

'>  Qt  et  Grxd  ft  dvea  Romania  qvd  fromentum 


««. 


popolla  polUoeroitar. 


.  ,    '^^nn.  ut  nttxlniM  snmptaa  fado. 
«^*  hfic  brtftoto^Ad  Att  ▼.  15. 
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cans  :  a  gratefbl  set  of  men  I  you'll  say ;  I  have  really 
found  them  such — the  rest  of  my  jurisdiction  shall 
be  managed  with  the  same  address,  and  create  the 
same  a£niration  of  my  clemency  and  easiness. 
There  is  no  difficulty  of  access  to  me,  as  there  is 
to  all  other  provincial  governors  ;  no  introduction 
by  my  chamberlain ;  I  am  always  up  before  day, 
and  walking  in  my  hall  with  my  doors  open,  as  I 
nsed  to  do  when  a  candidate  at  Rome :  this  is  great 
and  gradoos  hore,  though  not  at  all  troublesome  to 
me,  firom  my  old  habit  and  discipline,''  &c^ 

This  metiiod  of  governing  gave  no  small  am- 
brage  to  Appins,  who  considerMl  it  as  a  reproach 
upon  himself,  and  sent  several  querulous  letters  to 
Cicero,  because  he  had  reversed  some  of  his  consti- 
tutions :  '*  And  no  wonder,*'  says  Cicero,  **  that  he 
is  displeased  with  my  manner,  for  what  can  be  more 
unlike,  than  his  administration  and  mine  ?  under 
him  the  province  was  drained  by  expenses  and  ex- 
actions ;  under  me,  not  a  penny,  levied  for  public  or 
private  use.  What  shall  I  say  of  his  prefects, 
attendants,  lieutenants  ?  of  their  plunders,  rapines, 
injuries  ?  whereas  now,  there  is  not  a  single  family 
governed  with  such  order,  discipline,  and  modesty, 
as  my  province.  This  some  of  Appius's  fnends 
interpret  ridicnlously,  as  if  I  was  taking  pains  to 
exalt  my  own  character,  in  order  to  depress  his ; 
and  doing  all  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  my  own  cre- 
dit, but  of  his  disgrace*."  But  the  truth  was, 
tiiat  fh>m  the  time  of  his  reconciliation  with  Ap- 
pius,  he  had  a  sincere  desire  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  him,  as  well  out  of  regard  to  the  splendour  of 
his  birth  and  fortunes,  as  to  his  great  alliances,  for 
one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Pompey's  son, 
and  another  to  Brutus' ;  so  that,  though  their  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  were  totally  different,  yet  he 
took  care  to  do  every  thing  with  the  greatest  pro- 
fessions of  honour  and  respect  towards  Appius, 
even  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  rescind  his 
decrees ;  considering  himself  only,  he  says,  as  a 
second  physician  cdled  in  to  a  case  of  sickness, 
where  he  found  it  necessary  to  change  the  method 
of  cure,  and  when  the  patient  had  been  brought 
low  by  evacuations  and  blood-letting,  to  apply  all 
kinds  of  lenitive  and  restoring  medicines  v. 

As  soon  as  the  government  of  CiBcia  was  allot- 
ted to  him,  he  acouainted  Appius  with  it  by  letter, 
begging  of  him  that,  as  no  man  could  succeed  to 
it  with  a  more  friendly  disposition  than  himself,  so 
Appius  would  deliver  up  the  province  to  him,  in 
such  a  condition  as  one  niend  would  expect  to  re- 
ceive it  from  another^ ;  in  answer  to  which  Appius, 

d  Ad  Att.  vL  S. 

e  Quid  enim  poteat  ease  tarn  diMimile,  quam  iUo  imper- 
ante,  ezhaostam  ease  aumptibua  et  Jacturis  provindam, 
nobis  earn  obtinentibua,  nummum  nullum  eaae  erogatum 
nee  privatim  neo  publico,  die— Ibid.  vl.  1. 

t  Ego  Appium,  ut  tecum  aorpe  locutna  sum,  valde  dfligo. 
Meque  ab  eo  diligi  statim  ccrptum  ease,  ut  simultatem  de- 
posuimua.  aenst— Jam  ma  Pompeii  totum  ease  scis :  Brutnm 
a  me  amari  intelUgia.  Quid  eat  oauBK,  our  mibi  non  in 
optatia  eat  omnpleoti  hooiinenit  floreotem  state,  opibus. 
honoribus,  ingenio,  liberia,  propinquis,  affinibns,  amicis. 
— Ep.  Fam.  li.  13. 

ff  Ut  ri  mediOtts,  com  agrotna  alii  medico  traditua  sit, 
Irasol  velit  ei  medico,  qui  sibi  snooeaserit,  si  que  ipse  in 
ourando  constttoorit  mutet  flle.  Sic  Appius,  cum  i^ 
iuptup4<r9us  proTindam  curarit,  aanguinem  miaerit,  &c. 
—Ad  Att  tL  1. 

i>  Cum  contra  voluntatem  meam— aodditMct,  ut  mihi 

cum  imperio  In  provindam  ire  necease  eeset— hvc  una 
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having  intimated  some  desire  of  an  intenriew, 
Cicero  took  occasion  to  press  it  with  much  earnest- 
ness, as  a  thing  of  great  service  to  them  both ; 
and,  that  it  might  not  be  defeated,  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  all  his  stages  and  motions,  and  offered  to 
regulate  tbem  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
place  of  their  meeting  the  most  agreeable  to  Ap- 
pius's  convenience;  but  Appius  being  disgusted 
by  the  first  edicts  which  Cicero  published,  resolved 
for  that  reason  to  disappoint  him,  and  as  Cicero 
advanced  into  the  province,  retired  still  to  the 
remoter  parts  of  it,  and  contrived  to  come  upon 
him  at  last  so  suddenly,  that  Cicero  had  not  warn- 
ing enough  given  to  go  out  and  meet  him,  which 
Appius  laid  hold  of  as  a  Aresh  ground  of  complaint 
against  Cicero's  pride,  for  refusing  that  common 
piece  of  respect  to  him '. 

This  provoked  Cicero  to  expostulate  with  him 
with  great  spirit — **  I  was  informed,"  says  he,  '*  by 
one  of  my  apparitors,  that  you  complained  of  me 
for  not  coming  out  to  meet  you  ;  I  despised  you, 
it  seems,  so  as  nothing  could  be  prouder.  Allien 
your  servant  came  to  me  near  midnight  and  told 
me  that  you  would  be  with  me  at  loonium  before 
day,  but  could  not  say  by  which  road,  when  there 
were  two,  I  sent  out  your  friend  Yarro  by  the  one, 
and  Q.  Lepta,  the  commander  of  my  artillery,  by 
the  other,  with  instructions  to  each  of  them  to 
bring  me  timely  notice  of  your  approach,  that  I 
might  come  out  in  person  to  meet  you.  Lepta 
came  running  back  presently  in  all  haste  to  ac- 
quaint me  that  you  had  already  passed  by  the  camp, 
upon  which  I  went  directly  to  Iconium,  where  you 
know  the  rest.  Did  I  then  refuse  to  come  out 
to  you? — to  Appius  Claudius,  to  an  emperor; 
then,  according  to  ancient  custom,  and,  above  all, 
to  my  friend  ?  I,  who  of  all  men  am  apt  to  do 
more  in  that  way  than  becomes  my  dignity — but 
enough  of  this.  The  same  man  told  me  likewise, 
that  you  said  '  What  !  Appius  went  out  to  meet 
Lentulus ;  Lentulus  to  Appius,  but  Cicero  would 
not  come  out  to  Appius.'  Can  you  then  be  guilty 
of  such  impertinence?  A  man,  in  my  judg- 
ment of  the  greatest  prudence,  learning,  expe- 
rience, and  I  may  add  politeness  too,  which  the 
Stoics  rightly  judge  to  be  a  virtue  ?  Do  you  ima- 
gine, that  your  Appiuses  and  Lentuluses  are  of  more 
weight  with  me  than  the  ornaments  of  virtue  ?  Be> 
fore  I  had  obtained  those  honours,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  are  thought  to  be  the  greatest, 
I  never  fondly  admired  those  names  of  yours  ;  I 
looked  indeed  upon  those  who  had  left  them  to 
you,  as  great  men,  but  after  I  had  acquired  and 
borne  the  highest  commands,  so  as  to  have  nothing 
more  to  desire,  either  of  honour  or  glory,  1  never 
indeed  considered  myself  as  your  superior,  but 
hoped  thst  I  was  become  your  equal ;  nor  did 
Pompey,  whom  I  prefer  to  all  men  who  ever  lived, 
nor  Lentulus,  whom  I  prefer  to  myself,  think 
otherwise.  If  you  however  are  of  adiiferent  opinion, 
it  will  do  you  no  harm  to  read  with  some  attention 
what  Athenodorus  says  on  this  subject,  that  you 

consolatio  occurrebat,  quod  neque  tibi  amicior,  quam  ego 
sum,  qulBquam  po»et  suocodere,  neque  ego  ab  ullo  pro- 
vinciom  accipere,  qui  mallet  cam  mihi  quam  maximc 
aptam  explicatamque  tradcre,  Ac.— Ep.  Fam.  lii.  2. 

*  - — ^nie  libentor  ad  earn  partem  provincie  primum  csao 
venturum,  quo  to  roaxime  velle  arbitrarer.  Acc>-lbld.  5. 

Appius  nostcr.  cum  me  adventare  videt,  profoctus  est 
Tarsum  usque  loodk^oa.— Ad  Att.  v.  17. 


may  learn  wherein  true  nolHUty  consists.  ] 
return  to  the  point :  I  desire  you  to  look  ape 
not  only  as  your  friend,  but  a  most  tffect 
one  ;  it  shall  be  my  care  by  all  possible  sem 
convince  you  that  I  am  truly  so,  but  if  yoa  I 
mind  to  let  people  see  that  yon  are  less  con 
for  my  interests  in  my  absence,  than  my  p^ 
yours  deserved,  I  free  you  from  that  trouble 
For  I  have  frtoods  enoo^  to  serve  sod  love 
Both  me  and  mine,  and  above  all  great  Jove. 

at 
but  if  you  are  naturally  quemlons,  you  shallii 
hinder  my  good  offices  and  wishes  for  jo 
that  you  will  do,  is  to  make  me  less  solidtoi 
you  take  them.  I  have  written  this  with  nor 
my  usual  freedom,  from  the  consdousDCM 
duty  and  affection,  whidi  being  contntct 
choice  and  judgment,  it  will  be  in  your  po 
preserve  as  long  as  you  think  proper.  Adkc 
Cicero's  letters  to  Appius  make  one  book 
Familiar  Epistles,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
the  eipostulatory  kind,  on  the  subject  of  the 
tual  jealousies  and  complaints.  In  this  A 
state  of  their  firiendship,  an  accident  bsppe 
Rome  which  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  ii 
daughter  Tullia,  after  parting  from  her  t 
husband  Crassipes,  as  it  is  probably  tbongi 
divorce',  was  married  in  her  fisther's  sbeav: 
third,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella;  seversl  psrtu 
been  offered  to  her,  and  among  them  Tl 
dius  Nero,  who  afterwards  married  Livit,  ^ 
Augustus  took  away  from  him;  Nero  ma 
proposals  to  Cicero  in  Cilida,  who  referred  h 
the  women,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  insDag< 
of  that  affair ;  but  before  those  overture*  r« 
them,  they  had  made  up  the  match  with  Dob 
being  mightily  taken  with  his  complsisant  u 
sequious  address  ■.  He  was  a  nobleman  of 
cian  descent,  and  of  great  parts  and  politenes 
of  a  violent,  daring,  ambitious  temper,  «| 
attached  to  Ciesar,  and  by  a  life  of  plessort 
eipense  which  the  prudence  of  Tullia,  it  wuh 
would  correct,  greatly  distressed  in  hii  Awl 
which  made  Cicero  very  uneasy,  when  he 
afterwards  to  know  it".  Dolabella,  at  the  tt 
this  marriage,  for  which  he  made  way  slso  t 
divorce  of  his  first  wife®,  gave  a  proof  of  his  < 
prising  genius,  by  impeaching  Appiu»  CUw 

k  Ep.  Fam.  iU.  7. 

1  Wbat  oonfinns  this  notion  is,  that  CruA^  ^ 
to  have  been  aUve  at  this  time,  and  under  Cicen 
pleasure :  who  mentiona  him  as  the  only  tcostor,  \ 
Hirrus,  to  Whom  he  did  not  think  fit  to  write  sboi 
afFlair  of  his  supplication.— Ad  Att.  vii.  1. 

Ego  dum  in  provincia  omnibus  rebus  Apl^°^ 


Bubito  sum  Cactus  aooiuatoris  ejus 


cttde 


nihil  minus  putaram  ogo,  qui  de  Ti.  Nerone.  qtn  " 
egerst,  certos  homines  ad  mulieres  miseram^  " 
venerunt  factis  sponaalibus.  Sed  hoc  «pffo  inelioi 
lieres  quidem  valde  inteUigo  delectari  obsequio  et  £« 
adole8ceotis.>-Ad  AtU  tL  6.  . 

"  Oener  06t  suaris— quancumris  vel  Insftnfi-  ^ 
nitatis ;  sa  tis.    Rellqua  qur  nosti  'en^^^^^^JjTL 

DolaboUam  a  te  gaudeo  primum  Uudari,  d«B^ 
amari.    Nam  ea  qus?  speros  Tulliw  roes  P"^ 
temperari,  «*clo  cui  tu«  epistolc  re^wodesnt— *•"• 
it.  15;  viii.13. 

Ilac  obloctabar  specub*.  Dolabellam  mem  f^^ 
molcstiis,  quas  libertate  sua  contraxerat,  Uber"^" 
viU.  16.  . 

•  lUud  mlhl  occurrit,  quod  inter  po^""*"*^', 
minis  delaikmem  uxor  a  DoUbella  discesrit."''^ 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 


2C^ 


■ebon  agiinst  the  state,  in  his  goTemment  of 
Boa.  ud  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  his  suit 
fftecoiwtlihip.  This  put  a  great  difficulty  upon 
km,  tnd  made  it  natural  to  suspect,  that  he 
pntdj  &Toared  the  impeadunent,  where  the 
BRwmu  his  son* in-law ;  but,  in  clearing  him- 
tf  (tfitto  Apphis,  Uiottgfa  he  dissembled  a  little, 
ci^i  in  disdaiffling  any  part  or  knowledge  of 
katffiteh,  yet  he  was  Tery  sincere  in  professing 
■sdf  n  utter  stranger  to  the  impeachment,  and 
pis  troth  greatly  disturbed  at  it.  But  as,  from 
k  dmiBstaiice  of  hia  succeeding  to  Appius  in 
liofemoient,  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  capa- 
il  d  Knriog  or  hurting  him  at  the  trial ;  so 
Wftj,  who  took  great  pains  to  screen  Appius, 
MotrcBely  desirous  to  engage  him  on  their  side, 
ibd  ttooj^hts  of  sending  one  of  his  sons  to  him 
t  thtt  porpuie  ;  but  Cicero  saved  them  that 
tAk,  hf  declaring  early  and  openly  for  Appius, 
IproBoing  ererything  from  the  province  that 
■  posnbly  be  of  senrice  to  him,  which  he 
9^  faiouelf  obliged  to  do  the  more  forwardly, 
F^vat  any  suspicion  of  treachery  to  his 
lii  on  the  socount  of  his  new  allianoeP :  so 
tAppm,  instead  of  declining  a  trial,  contrived 
■BS  It  on  IS  soon  as  he  oondd ;  and  with  that 
^.  bring  dropped  his  pretensions  to  a  triumph, 
9d  the  city,  and  offered  himself  to  his  judges 
MhistocQser  was  prepared  for  him,  and  was 
iitted  vithoot  any  difficulty  of  both  the  in- 

pi  fittfe time  after  hia  trial  he  was  chosen  cen- 

fct^ether  with  Piso,  Cesar's  father-in-law,  the 

P^^  bore  that  office  daring  the  freedom  of  the 

H&.  Qaadhis's  law,  noentioned  above,  which 

Ppotly  reitnbed  the  power  of  these  magis- 

pOj  w  repealed  the  last  year  by  Scipio,  the 

**•  nd  thfdr  ancient    authority  restored  to 

M\  viiich  wu  now  eierdsed  with  great  rigour 

^Mv,  who,  though  really  a  libertine,  and  re- 

nUe  for  indulging  himaelf  in  all  the  luxury  of 

^  by  an  affectation  of  severity,  hoped  to 

■m  his  diaracter,  and  pass  for  an  admirer  of 

t>iaeat  discipline  for  which  many  of  his  anoea- 

*  bad  been  celebrated.  CiBlios  gives  a  pleasant 

'^«f  him  to  Cicero.   **  Do:  you  know,  says  he, 

*^^«wor  Appius  ia  doing  wonders  amongst 

t  watiutoes  aikd  pictures,  the  number  of  our 

"^  <^  the  payment  of  debts  ?    He  tokes  the 

JJ^jp  for  soap  or  nitre,  and  thinks  to  scour 

JJ«d«n  with  it ;  but  he  is  mistaken— for 

^  be  is  labouring  to  wash  out  his  stains,  he 

*i  bis  wry  vems  and  bowels,  and  lets  us  see 

'^"**  intimately  :  run  away  to  us  by  all 

^  to  laogh  at  these  things.    Drusus  siU 

(c^pwaAaltery,  by  the  Scantinian  law%  Ap- 

^teydanUdtar  vaMe  pro  Appio  Isborare.  ut  etiam 
J  ikuuUiuu  de  ftliia  ad  te  mlaaumm.— Ep.  Fam. 

gbocaythm  aotem  et  tameritatem  noatri  Dola- 
■■jnotowm  me  pro  fllios  perioulo  pnebeo.~Ibid. 

■*bc  ndfai  affinitate  nnnaiata.  non  majore  equl- 
7**^  "d  acrta^  i^iwrUas,  aignificantiua  dignitatem 
at  vetos  nostra  afmultas  antea 
Be,  at  caverem  ne  cnl  su^>iciooem  ficte  recon- 
^iwUa  dann :  dc  afflnitae  novam  coram  affert 

^^iamcaiaoram  hie  oatenta  facets  ?  de  aignis  o( 
"  *  «?»i  ntoda,  et  Kre  aliono  aoerrime  agerc  ?  per- 


pins  on  statues  and  pictures.''  But  this  vain  and 
unseasonable  attempt  at  reformation,  instead  of 
doing  any  good,  served  only  to  alienate  people  from 
Pompey's  cause,  with  whom  Appius  was  strictly 
allied ;  whilst  his  colleague  Piso,  who  foresaw  that 
effect,  chose  to  sit  still  and  suffer  him  to  disgrace 
the  knights  and  senators  at  pleasure,  which  he  did 
withgreat  freedom,  and  among  others  turned  Sailust, 
the  historian,  out  of  the  senate,  and  was  hardly  re- 
strained from  putting  the  same  affront  upon  Curio, 
which  added  still  more  friends  and  strength  to  Caesar*. 

As  to  the  public  news  of  the  year,  the  grand 
affair  that  engaged  all  people's  thoughts,  was 
the  expectation  of  a  breach  between  Ciesar  and 
Pompey,  which  seemed  now  unavoidable,  and  in 
which  all  men  were  beginning  to  take  part,  and 
ranging  themselves  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
On  Pompey's  there  was  a  great  majority  of  the 
senate  and  the  magistrates,  with  the  better  sort  of 
all  ranks :  on  Oesar's  all  the  criminal  and  ob- 
noxioua,  all  who  had  suffered  punishment,  or  de- 
served it ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  youth  and  the  city 
mob  ;  some  of  the  popular  tribunes,  and  all  who 
were  oppressed  with  debts  ;  who  had  a  leader  fit 
for  their  purpose,  daring,  and  well  provided,  and 
wanting  nothing  but  a  cause.  This  is  Cicero^s 
account ;  and  Caelius's  is  much  the  same.  ^*  I  see 
(says  he)  that  Pompey  will  have  the  senate,  and  all 
who  judge  of  things  ;  Caesar,  all  who  live  in  fear 
and  uneasineas ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween their  armies '."  Cssar  had  put  an  end  to  the 
Gallic  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  to  the 
Roman  yoke  ;  but  though  his  commission  was  near 
expiring,  he  seemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving 
it  up,  and  returning  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
subject ;  he  pretended  that  he  could  not  possibly 
be  safe,  if  he  parted  with  his  army,  especially  while 
Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain,  prolonged  to 
him  for  five  years'.  The  senate,  in  the  meanwhile, 
in  order  to  make  him  easy,  had  consented  to  let 
him  take  the  consulship,  without  coming  to  sue  for 
it  in  person ;  but  when  that  did  not  satisfy  him, 
the  consul  M.  Marcellus,  one  of  his  fiercest  ene- 
mies, moved  them  to  abrogate  his  command  di. 
rectly,  and  appoint  him  a  successor ;  and  since  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  to  oblige  him  to  disband  his 
troops,  and  to  come  likewise  in  person  to  sue  for 
the  consulship,  nor  to  allow  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  his  colonies  beyond  the  Po :  this  related 
particularly  to  a  favourite  colony  which  Cssar, 
when  consul,  had  settled  at  Comum,  at  the  foot  of 
auaaum  est  el,  cenauram  lomentum  aut  nitrum  eaae.  £r- 
rare  mihi  vldetor.  Nam  aordea  duere  vult,  venaa  albi 
omnea  et  viaoera  aperit.  Carre  per  deoa,  et  quam  primuro 
hco  rlaom  veni.  Legta  Soantinlc  Jodicium  apod  Dmsom 
fieri.  Appiam  de  tabulis  et  algnia  agere..^£p.  Fam. 
vili.  14. 

•  Dio,  zl.  p.  100. 

*■  Hoc  video,  cam  homine  andadarimo,  paratinlmoque 
negotium  eaae :  omnea  damnatoa,  omnea  ignominia  affectoa, 
omnea  danmatione  ignomtidaque  dignoe  Ulac  fiaeere.  Om- 
nem  fere  Juveotutom,  omnem  illam  urbanam  ao  perdltam 
plobem ;  Mbonoa  valentea— omnea,  qui  ere  olleno  pre- 
mantur— cauaam  aolam  iUa  caaaa  non  habet,  csteria  rebua 
abundat.— Ad  Att.  vii.  3. 

In  hac  diaoordia  video.  Cn.  POmpelum  aenatam,  qulqoe 
ree  Jodicant,  aecum  habiturum :  ad  Craarem  omnea,  qai 
cam  timore  aot  mala  ape  vivant  ad  Ccaarem  aooeaaoroa. 
Exercitum  oonferendum  non  etae.— Efx  Fam.  viik  14. 

tt  Canari  autem  perauaaura  oat,  ae  ealvum  esae  non  poan, 
ai  ab  oxercitu  reoeaaerit  Fert  ilhun  tamcn  oonditionem, 
ut  ambo  oxercitua  tradant.^IUd. 
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tiie  Alps,  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  granted  to  it 
by  the  Vatiman  law*.  All  the  other  colonies  on 
that  side  of  the  Po  had  before  obtained  from  Pom- 
pey*s  fiither  the  rights  of  Latium,  that  U,  the  free- 
dom of  Rome  to  £ose  who  had  borne  an  annual 
magistracy  in  them :  hot  M.  Marcellos,  oat  of  a 
singular  enmity  to  Cesar,  would  allow  no  such 
right  to  his  colony  of  Comum ;  and  having  caught 
a  certain  Comensian  magistrate  who  was  acting  the 
citixen  at  Rome,  he  orde^  him  to  be  seizedi  and 
publicly  whipped,  an  indignity  from  which  all 
citizens  were  exempted  by  law  ;  bidding  the  man 
go  and  show  those  marks  of  his  dtixenship  to 
Cmtary,  Cicero  condemns  this  act  as  violent  and 
unjust :  **  Marcellas  (says  he)  behaved  shamefully 
in  the  case  of  the  Comensian  ;  for  if  the  man  had 
never  been  a  magistrate,  he  waa  yet  of  a  colony 
beyond  the  Po,  so  that  Pompey  wiU  not  be  less 
shocked  at  it  than  Caesar  himself*." 

The  other  consul,  Serv.  Sulpidus,  was  of  a  mora 
candid  and  moderate  temper ;  and  being  nnwilUng 
to  give  such  a  handle  for  a  dvil  irar,  opposed  and 
overruled  the  motions  of  his  colleague  by  the  help 
of  some  of  the  tribunes :  nor  was  Pompey  himself 
disposed  to  proceed  so  violently,  or  to  break  with 
Cesar  on  that  foot,  but  thought  it  more  plausible 
to  let  his  term  run  out,  and  lus  command  expire  of 
itself,  and  so  throw  upon  him  the  odium  of  turn- 
ing his  arms  against  his  country,  if  he  should  re- 
solve to  act  against  the  senate  and  the  laws.  This 
counsel  prevailed,  after  many  warm  contestations, 
in  which  the  summer  was  chiefly  spent,  and  a  decree 
was  offered  on  the  last  of  September,  **  That  the 
consuls  elect,  L.  PftuUus  and  C.  Marcellas,  should 
move  the  senate  on  the  first  of  Mareh,  to  settle  the 
consular  provinces ;  and  if  any  magistrate  should 
interpose  to  hinder  the  eflect  of  their  decrees,  that 
he  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  republic ; 
and  if  any  one  actually  interposed,  that  this  vote 
and  resolution  should  be  entered  into  the  journals, 
to  be  considered  some  other  time  by  the  senate,  and 
laid  also  before  the  pec^le."  But  four  of  the  tri- 
bunes gave  their  joint  negative  to  this  decree,  C. 
CsBlius,  L.  Vinidus,  P.  0>melius,  and  C.  Vibius 
Pansa.  In  the  course  of  these  debates,  Pompey, 
who  affected  great  moderation  in  whatever  he  said 
of  Cesar,  was  teased  and  urged  on  all  sides  to 
make  an  explidt  declaration  of  his  sentiments. 
When  he  called  it  ui^ust  to  determine  anything 
about  Csesar's  government  before  the  first  of 
March,  the  term  prescribed  to  it  bylaw,  being 
asked,  **  What,  if  any  one  should  then  put  a  nega- 
tive upon  them  ?  "  he  said,  **  there  was  no  difference 
whether  Cesar  refused  to  obey  tiie  decrees  of  the 
senate,  or  provided  men  to  obstruct  them."  '^What, 
(sap  another)  if  he  should  insist  on  being  consul, 
and  holding  his  province  too? "  '*What,**  replied 
Pompey,  *'  if  my  son  should  take  a  stick  and  cudgel 
me*  r* — ^intimating  the  one  to  be  as  incredible  and 
as  impious  also  as  the  other. 

«  Soetoo.  J.  Get.  88;  Strabo,  v.  3a& 

r  Appian.  U.  443. 

«  BfaroaUnsffoMledeOomaMlteCstUlemaglfleratamnon 
geaserit,  erat  tamen  tnuupadanut.  Ita  mihi  videtor  non 
minoa  110080111  noatro,  ao  Cnarl  inoviflae.->Ad  Alt.  v.  1 1. 

•  Cum  interrogaretur,  si  qui  turn  intflrcederait :  dixit 
boo  nihil  intereiae,  ntnin  C.  Cesar  seoatni  dioto  audioia 
futuma  Doo  eant,  an  pararei,  qui  aeoatom  daoemere  non 
patoraCor.  Quid  rf,  Inquit  alius,  et  consul  aase  et  exerci- 
tnna  habera  Toiei  ?  at  flle  quam  clementer.  Quid  si  flUus 
meus  fustem  mihi  impingere  vdot  r^Ep.  Fam.  riii.  8. 


Cicero's  friend  Cellos  obtained  the  edile 
summer  from  his  competitor  Hirrus,  the  s 
had  opposed  Cicero  in  the  augnrBte,an 
disappointment  gave  occasion  to  manyj< 
tween  them  in  their  lettered.  In  this  mi 
it  being  customary  to  procure  wild  besi 
kinds  from  different  parts  of  the  empire 
entertainment  of  the  dty,  Celins  begged  < 
to  supply  him  with  panthera  from  Cilidi 
employ  the  Cybarites,  a  people  of  his 
famed  for  hunting,  to  catch  than :  '*  for  it 
a  reflection  upon  you  (says  he)  when  Cori 
panthera  from  that  country,  not  to  let 
many  more."  He  recommends  to  him  at 
time  M.  Feridius,  a  Roman  knight,  wb< 
estate  in  Cilicia,  charged  with  some  se 
quit-rent  to  the  neighbouring  dtiet,  i 
begs  of  him  to  get  dinsharged,  so  as  to  i 
lands  free«.  He  seems  also  to  have  dei 
cero*s  consent  to  his  levying  certain  cent 
upon  the  dties  of  his  province,  toward 
ing  the  expense  of  his  shows  at  Rome 
rogative  which  the  aediles  always  daii 
sometimes  practised ;  though  it  was  denie 
by  some  govemora,  and  particulariy  by 
Cicero  in  Asia,  upon  the  advice  of  his  I 
in  answer  to  all  which  Cicero  replied, 
was  sorry  to  find  that  his  actions  were  so 
die  dark,  that  it  was  not  yet  known  at  R 
not  a  Cuthing  had  been  exacted  in  his 
except  for  the  payment  of  just  debts ;  tl 
ndther  fit  for  him  to  extort  money,  nor  f 
to  take  it,  if  it  were  designed  for  him 
admonished  him,  who  had  undertaken  tl 
accusing  othen,  to  live  himself  with  moi 
— and  as  to  panthera,  that  it  vras  not  < 
with  his  character  to  impose  the  chaiige  o 
them  upon  the  poor  people*.'*  Bat  1 
would  not  break  his  rules  for  the  sat 
friend,  yet  he  took  care  to  provide  pai 
him  at  his  own  expense ;  and  says  plnsa 
it,  that  the  beasts  made  a  sad  complaii 
him,  and  resolved  to  quit  the  country, 
snares  were  laid  in  his  province  for  any  o 
ture  but  themselves'. 

Curio  likewise  obtained  the  tribunate 
mer,  which  he  sought  with  no  other 
many  imagined,  than  for  the  opportnnit 
tifying  Cesar,  against  whom  he  had  hitb 
with  great  fierceoessf.  But  Cicero,  who  1 
the  temper  and  views  of  them  both,  h 


b  Ep.  Fam.  ii.  9. 10;  it  riiL  S.  3,  9. 

c  Fere  literis  omnibus  tibi  do  pantheris  serl 
tibi  erit,  Patischum  Curioni  deoem  pantberM 
non  mnUiapartibus  plures,  &&— Ep.  Fam.  vii 

M.  Feridium>-tibi  oommendo.  Agroa,  qoos 
habent  dvltatea,  vult  tuo  ben^do,  quod  ti 
honestum  factu  est,  immnnca  ease.— Ibid. 

d  Ad  Quint  L  1,  s.  9. 

«  Resoripai,  me  moleate  ferre,  al  ego  in  tenet 
neo  audiretur  Rome,  nullum  in  mea  proTinci 
nid  in  ks  alienum  erogari ;  docuique  neo  mil 
pecuniam  licere,  neo  illi  oapere ;  numuique  eu 
AttvLL 

f  De  pantheris,  per  eoa,  qui  venari  aolcnt,  i 
dato  meo  diligenter :  sed  mlirn  panoitae  est : 
sunt,  valde  aiunt  qoeri.  quod  nihil  ouiquam  in 
mea  prorinoia  nisi  sibi  flat— Bph  Fam.  iL  11. 

C  Sed  ut  qiero  et  volo,  et  nt  ae  fert  ipse  Cnr 
aenatum  malet    Tolas  at  nunc  e9t  hoc  aea 

Ti«.4. 
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rii  be  to  BiiBe  vp  matten  betiveen  them,  took 
MiBQ  to  writo  a  eangntolatorj  letter  to  him 
■  lUt  nhmucmeut,  in  which  he  exhorts  him, 
bgmC gmritj,  '*  to  ooBtider  into  what  a  dan- 

Cvdisit  his  tribimate  had  fallen,  not  by  chance 
liB  ovB  choioe ;  what  riolence  of  the  times, 
■htwriety  of  dangers  hong  over  the  repnblio, 
lbs  aortain  the  events  of  things  were,  how 
llapiUe  men's  minds,  how  mnch  treacherj  and 
Mkitd  m  hunan  lif»--^  begs  of  him,  therefore, 

timre  of  entering  into  any  new  connsels,  hot 
ysnoe  snd  delimd  what  he  himself  thought 
|te,  aid  aot  safier  faimsdf  to  be  drawn  away  by 

I  wtnot  of  overs'*— referring,  withont  donbt,  to 
.istooy,  the  chief  companion  and  comtpter  €d 
tyoifdi:  ia  the  conclnsion,  he  conjures  him  to 
•■plorhit  present  power  to  hinder  his  pro- 
lad  tnmble  from  being  prolonged  by  any  new 
Iff  the  teaate.''  k — Cicero's  suspicions  were  soon 
Mraed  by  letters  from  Rome,  whence  CteUns 
Rhoi  word  of  Curio's  changing  sides,  and  de- 

^1  biBself  for  Caesar ;  in  answer  to  which, 
»  Kfi,  ''the  last  page  of  your  letter  in  your 
bod  really  touched  me.  What  do  tou  say? 
fario  tamed  advocate  for  CKsar  ?  who  would 
totboagfatit  besides  nysdf  ?  for  let  me  die  if 
U  lot  apeet  it !    Good  gods,  how  much  do  I 

Rts  be  baghiiv  with  you  at  Rome  ?  i " 
t  aewnmrals  being  Cicero's  particuUr  friends, 
^  congratulatory  letters  to  them  both  upon 
their  elee^on,  in  which  he  begged  the 
concurrence  of  their  author!^,  to  the 
deeree  of  his  supplication ;  and  what  he 
had  more  at  heart,  that  they  would  not 
safier  any  prolongation  of  his  annual 
term ;  in wfaMditheyreadily obliged  him, 
and  received  his  thanks  also  by  letter 
for  that  fovoar*'.  It  was  expected  that 
_  decisive  would  now  be  done  in  relation 

tap  Gaah,  and  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 

torto  Catar,  aince  both  the  consuls  were  sup- 
M  to  be  his  enemies :  but  all  attempts  of  that 

II  vere  itfll  frustrated  by  tiie  intrigues  of  Cesar ; 
^  *bea  C.  Maroellus  b^an  to  renew  the  same 
tin  wbidi  his  kjnaman  had  made  the  year  be- 
2*  ^  vti  obstructed  by  his  ocrfleague  PauUus 
B^trOmiie  Curio,  whom  Cesar  had  privately 
■ilbf  ianense  bribes,  to  sufTer  nothing  preju- 

K"«tofcii  iiterest  to  pass  during  their  magis- 
•  Be  ti  said  to  have  given  Paidlus  alxRit 
bodied  thousand   poimds,  and  to  Curio 
^    ■we".    The  first  wanted  it  to  deftly  the 
■^of  those  splendid  buildingB  which  he  had 
^  to  raise  at  bis  own  cost ;  the  second 
binaelf  of  the  load  of  his  debts,  which 
id  to  about  half  a  million" ;  for  he  had 
lus  great  fortunes  so  effectually  in  a  few 
in>  that  he  had  no  other  revenue  left,  as  Pliny 
J^^oi  the  hopes  of  a  dvil  war".   Thesefoots 
'~  ^  by  all  the  Roman  writers ; 

*gwa  papfla  pmwull  me  too  cfafaographo.     Quid 
^^"■■w  BOW  deCsodft  Carlo  r  quiahoopatareCpr»- 
J»7  w«  its  Ti?«in.  putavi.— Ibid.  IX 
%rte.zT.7.M»ll,  11,15. 

,^«l"t«t«rttam  aria  anenl.—Va].  Max.  Ix.  1. 
^--fUn.  Hkt  Nat.  xxxvi  W. 


{ 


Momantomqae  fait  matatoa  Curio  rerum, 
Gallomm  oqitoa  qtoUia  et  Caaaris  auro— 

LucAN.  iv.  819. 
Caoght  1^  the  wpoiOB  of  Oool,  aad  Caaar's  gold. 
Curio  tom'd  traitor,  and  his  country  sold. 

and  Servius  applies  that  passage  of  Virgil,  Vendidit 
hie  auro  patrCam,  to  the  case  of  Curio's  selling 
Rome  to  Cesar. 

Cicero  in  the  mean  time  was  expecting  withim- 
patience  the  expiration  of  his  annual  term ;  but 
before  he  could  quit  the  province  he  was  obliged 
to  see  the  account  of  all  the  money  which  had 
paased  through  his  own  or  his  officers'  hands, 
atated  and  balanced  *,  and  three  fair  copies  pro- 
vided, two  to  be  deposited  in  two  of  tiie  prinopal 
cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  a  third  in  the  trea- 
sury at  Rome.  That  his  whole  administration, 
therefore,  might  be  of  a  piece,  he  was  very  exact 
and  punctual  in  acquitting  himself  of  this  duty, 
and  would  not  indulge  his  officers  in  the  use  of  any 
public  money  beyoiui  the  legal  time  or  above  the 
sum  prescribed  l^  law,  as  appears  from  his  letters 
to  some  of  them  who  desired  it'.  Out  of  the 
annual  revenue  which  was  deseed  to  him  for  the 
use  of  the  province,  he  remitted  to  the  treasury  all 
that  he  had  not  expended,  to  the  amount  of  above 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  **  This,"  says  he, 
'*  makes  my  whole  company  groan ;  they  imagined 
that  it  shcmld  have  bcieen  Svided  among  &m- 
selves,  as  if  I  ou^t  to  have  been  a  better  manager 
for  the  treasuries  of  Phrygia  and  CiUda  than  for 
our  own.  But  they  did  not  move  me ;  for  my 
own  honour  weighed  with  me  the  most ;  yet  I  have 
not  been  wanting  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power 
that  is  honourable  and  generous  to  them  all^  '. 

His  last  concern  was,  to  what  hand  he  should 
commit  the  government  of  his  province  upon  his 
leaving  it,  since  there  was  no  successor  appointed 
by  the  senate  on  account  of  the  heata  among  them 
about  the  case  of  Caesar,  which  disturbed  all  their 
debates,  and  interrupted  all  other  business.  He 
had  no  opinion  of  his  quaestor,  C.  Cclius,  a  young 
man  of  noUe  birtii,  but  of  no  great  virtue  or  pru- 
dence, and  was  afrraid,  after  his  glorious  adminis- 
tration, that  by  placing  so  great  a  trust  in  one  of 
his  character,  he  should  expose  himself  to  some 
censure.  But  he  had  nobody  about  him  of  superior 
rank  who  wasvrilUng  to  accept  it,  and  did  not  care 
to  force  it  upon  his  brother,  lest  that  might  give  a 
handle  to  suspect  him  of  some  interest  or  partiality 
in  the  choice '.  He  dropped  the  province,  therefore, 

F  Laodioea  me  pradea  acoeptnmm  orbitror  omnia  pub- 
lica  peconia— uUifl  est,  qood  in  iato  gonere  oniqoam 
poMfan  oommodore,  aco^-Bp.  Faa.  U.  17. 

lUod  quMea  carto  factum  oat,  quod  lex  jubebat,  ut 
apud  duas  oivitates,  Loodioenaem,  et  Apemeensom,  qua 
nobia  mavtma  vMebantur— ratioaea  oonfeotaa  et  oooaoU- 
dataa  deponercmoa,  ^fco^-IUd.  t.  SO. 

%  Com  enim  reotum  et  glorioeum  pntarem  ex  aaono 
aomptu,  qui  mihi  decretna  eaaet.  Me  Calio  quastori 
roUnqaaw  annuam,  nferre  in  ararium  ad  H.  8.  ci9  inge- 
mnit  nostra  oohors,  omne  illud  putana  distribui  sibi  opor- 
tere:  ut  ^o  amicior  invenirer  Phrygum  aut  CiUoum  ara- 
riis,  qaam  nootio.  Bed  me  non  movenmt ;  nam  mea  huis 
apud  me  plarfanam  valolt  Nee  taraeo  quioqaam  bonorl- 
lloe  In  qoemquam  ileri  potoit,  quod  pratcnniaerim.— Ad 
Att.  Til.  1. 

r  Ego  de  provincia  deoedena  quaatorem  Calium  prapoaoi 
proTincia.  Puemm?  inquiea.  At  quaatorem;  atnobilem 
adoleacentem ;  at  omnium  fere  exemplo.  Neque  erat 
aaperiore  lionore  usoa.  quern  prafioerem.  PontinitM  multo 
ante  diacoaaerat.    A  Quioto  fnUro  impetrari  non  poterat : 
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after  some  deliberatioii,  into  CbUus's  hands,  and 
set  forward  immediately  apon  hia  joamey  towards 
Italy. 

But  before  he  quitted  Asia  he  begged  of  Atticns 
by  letter  to  send  him  a  particular  detail  of  all  the 
news  of  the  city.  "  There  are  odious  reports," 
says  he,  **  about  Curio  and  PauUus ;  not  that  I  see 
anr  danger  whUe  Pompey  stands,  or  I  may  say, 
indeed,  while  he  sits,  if  he  has  but  his  health  ;  but 
in  truUi  I  am  sorry  for  my  friends  Curio  and  Paul- 
lus.  If  you  are  now,  therefore,  at  Rome,  or  as  soon 
as  you  come  thither,  I  would  have  you  send  me  a 
plan  of  the  whole  republic,  which  may  meet  me  on 
the  road,  that  I  may  form  myself  upon  it,  and  re- 
solve what  temper  to  assume  on  my  coming  to  the 
dty ;  for  it  is  some  adrantage  not  to  come  thither 
a  mere  stranger*."  We  see  what  a  confidence  he 
placed  in  Pompey,  on  whom  indeed  their  whole 
prospect  either  of  peace  with  Cesar  or  of  success 
against  him  depended :  as  to  the  intimation  about 
hu  health,  it  is  expressed  more  strongly  in  another 
letter :  **  All  our  hopes  (says  he)  hang  upon  the  life 
of  one  man,  who  is  attacked  every  year  by  a  dan- 
gerous fit  oif  sickness  ^"  His  constitution  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  subject  to  fevers,  the  frequent 
returns  of  which,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
gave  great  apprehension  to  all  his  party.  In  one 
of  those  fevers  which  threatened  his  life  for  many 
day^  successively,  all  the  towns  of  Italy  put  up 
public  prayers  for  his  safety ;  an  honour  which  had 
never  before  been  paid  to  any  man  while  Rome 
was  free". 

Upon  taking  leave  of  Cilida,  Cicero  paid  a  visit 
to  Rhodes,  for  the  sake  (he  says)  of  the  children*. 

His  design  was  to  give  them  a  view  of  that  flou- 
rishing isle,  and  a  little  exercise,  perhaps,  in  that 
celebrated  school  of  eloquence  where  he  himself 
had  studied  with  so  much  success  under  Molo. 
Here  he  received  the  news  of  Hortensius*s  death  J^, 
which  greatly  affected  him,  by  recalling  to  his  mind 
the  many  glorious  struggles  that  they  had  sustained 
together  at  the  bar,  in  their  competition  for  the 
prize  of  eloquence.  Hortensius  reigned  absolute 
in  the  forum  when  Cicero  first  entered  it ;  and  as 
his  superior  fame  was  the  chief  spur  to  Cicero's 
industry,  so  the  shining  specimen  which  Cicero 
soon  gave  of  himself  made  Hortensius  likewise  the 
brighter  for  it,  by  obliging  him  to  exert  all  the 
force  of  his  genius  to  maintain  his  ground  against 
his  young  rival.  They  passed  a  great  part  of  their 
lives  in  a  kind  of  equal  contest  and  emulation  of 
each  other's  merit ;  but  Hortensius,  by  the  supe- 
quem  tamen  si  reliquiMem,  dicerent  iniqui,  non  me  plane 
po0t  annnm,  at  senatus  ToluiaMt,  de  provinda  deoeoine, 
quoniam  alteram  mo  reUqu]aMm.~Bp.  Fam.  ii.  15;  Ad 
Att.  vl.  5. 6. 

*  Hue  odioaa  afferebantur  de  Curionek  de  Paullo :  non 
quo  ullom  periculam  videam  stante  Pompeio,  vel  etiam 
sedonta,  valeat  modo.  Bed  mehercule  Curionis  ot  Paalli 
meorum  famfllarum  vioem  doleo.  Formam  igitur  mihi 
totius  rdpublicc  djam  es  Rom«,  ant  cum  eris,  velim 
mittas,  qoc  mihi  obriam  veoiat.  Bx  qua  me  fingere  pos- 
sum, dec— Ad  Att.  ri.  3. 

t  In  unius  hominis,  qnotannis,  perlculoae  cgrotantlt, 
anima,  positss  onmee  nostras  spes  habemufl.^Ibid.  riil.  2. 

**  Quo  quldem  tempore  univeraa  Italia  vota  pro  salute 
ejus,  primo  omnium  civium.  suaoepit— Veil.  Pat.  ii.  48 ; 
Dto,  p.  195. 

X  Ithodum  Tolo  pnerorum  causa.— Ad  Att.  xi.  7. 

J  Cum  e  Cilicia deoedens  Rhodum  veniasem,  ct  co  mihi 
de  Q.  XlortonsU  mortc  oaset  allatum ;  opinlone  omnium 
mi^orem  animo  cepi  dolorem.— Brut  init. 


riority  of  hu  years,  having  first  passed  thro 
usual  gradation  of  public  honours,  and  sttij 
ambition  by  obtaining  the  highest,  began  ( 
somewhat  of  his  old  contention,  and  give 
the  charms  of  ease  and  luxury,  to  which  hii 
strongly  inclined  him",  till  he  was  forced  at 
the  general  voice  of  the  city  to  yield  the 
honour  to  Cicero,  who  never  lost  sight  of  1 
point  of  glory,  nor  was  ever  diverted  by  any 
tion  of  pleasure  from  his  steady  course  ai 
nous  pursuit  of  virtue.  Hortensius  pi 
several  orations,  which  were  extant  Imig  i 
death ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  tl 
had  remained  to  this  day,  to  enable  us  to 
judgment  of  the  different  talents  of  these  ti 
men ;  but  they  are  said  to  have  owed  a  gn 
of  their  credit  to  the  advantage  of  his 
which  yet  was  thought  to  have  more  of 
was  necessary  to  an  orator,  so  that  his  o 
tions  were  not  admired  so  much  by  the  r 
they  had  been  by  the  hearer* ;  while  Cicen 
valued  productions  made  all  others  of  tl 
less  sought  for,  and  consequendy  the  less  < 
preserved.  Hortensius,  however,  was  | 
allowed  by  the  ancients,  and  l^  Cicero  hii 
have  possessed  every  accomplishment  whi* 
adorn  an  orator :  elegance  of  style,  art  of 
sition,  fertility  of  invention,  sweetness  of  el 
gracefulness  of  action^.  These  two  riva 
however,  always  with  great  civility  and 
towards  each  other,  and  were  usually  in  t 
way  of  thinking  and  acting  in  the  affai 
republic,  till  Cicero,  in  the  case  of  his  e: 
covered  the  plain  marks  of  a  lurking  envy 
delity  in  Hortensius ;  yet  hia  resentment 
him  no  fiuther  than  to  some  free  complaii 
to  their  common  fnend  Atticus,  who  nu 
business  to  mitigate  this  disgust,  and  1 
from  proceeding  to  an  open  breach,  so  tha 
being  naturally  placable,  lived  again  w 
after  his  return,  on  the  same  easy  terms  a 
and  lamented  his  death  at  this  time  wi 
tenderness,  not  only  as  the  private  loss  of 
but  a  public  misfortune  to  his  country, 
deprived  of  the  service  and  aut^rity  o 
perienoed  a  statesman  at  so  critical  a 
ture*^. 

From  Rhodes  he  passed  on  to  Ephesns 
he  set  sail  on  the  first  of  October,  ani 
tedious  passage  landed  at  Athens,  on  1 

B  Nam  is  post  oonsolatunv— eummnm  iUnd 
dium  remidt,  quo  a  pnero  fuerat  inoeiuus; 
omnium  rerum  abundantia  volait  beatios,  at  ip< 
remiflslus  oerte  vlvere.— Brut  p.  443. 

•  Motus  et  geetus  etiam  plus  artis  habebat, 
oratori  aatls.-^Brut  485. 

Dioebat  melius  quam  acripsit  Hortensiaa.- 
201. 

E;Ju8  scripts  tantum  intra  famam  sont,  qoldi 
oratorum— existimatns  est,  noviasime  qooad  vl 
due;  ut  appareat  placulaae  aliqnid  eo  dia 
legentes  non  invenimus.— Ad  Quint  xi.  3. 

^  Erat  in  verborum  Vendors  elegana*  oo 
aptus,  faoultateoopiosus:— nee  praetennittebal 
quam,  quod  erat  in  oanm  vox  oanorm  at  sna 
485. 

c  NametamiooamiB80cumoonsaetudtneJn< 
multonun  offloiorum  otn^Junctione  me  privatui 
— augebat  etiam  molestiam,  quod  magna  ei4>i 
vium  bonorumqoc  penuria,  vir  egregiua,  oo^jui 
que  mecum  conailiorum  omnium  aocietate  i 
cipublicc  tempore  extinctus.— Brut.  iniL 
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xath'.  Here  be  lodged  again  in  his  old  quarters, 
tt^boaaeofhisfnaidAnstas.  Uis  predecessor, 
^fiu,  wlio  passed  also  thnmgh  Athens  on  his 
tan,  had  ordered  a  new  portico  or  vestibule  to 
ftiwit  at  his  cost  to  the  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
jm]  which  suggested  a  thought  likewise  to 
^Gcmof  adding  some  ornament  of  the  same  kind 

0  tka  Aoidemy,  as  a  pnblic  monument  of  his  name, 
»  vdl  II  of  hb  affection  for  the  place :  for  he 
Htod,  ke  lays,  those  false  inscriptions  of  other 
wjde'i  itstaes*  with  which  the  Greeks  used  to 
katr  thdr  new  masters,  by  eifadng  the  old  titles 
d  isiaibiBg  them  anew  to  the  great  men  of 
hmt.  He  aequainted  Atticns  with  his  design, 
id  doind  his  opinion  upon  it :  but  in  all  proba- 
ity  it  vu  never  executed,  since  his  stay  at 
tet  «u  now  very  short,  and  his  thoughts 
liBy  bat  on  Italy :  for  as  aU  his  letters  con- 
ned to  bim  the  certainty  of  a  war,  in  which  he 
0t  Meesttrily  bear  a  part,  so  he  was  impatient 
ibeit  kooM,  that  he  might  have  the  clearer  view 

1  tk  state  of  affiurs,  and  take  his  measures  with 
N  ptiitt  deliberation'.  Yet  he  was  not  still 
ttoQt  kopes  of  peace,  and  that  he  should  be  able 
imkt  up  the  quarrel  between  the  chiefe  :  for  he 
W,  of  aU  men,  the  best  qualified  to  effect  it,  on 
mast  Bot  only  of  his  authority,  but  of  his  inti- 
pti  friendship  with  them  bod,  who  severally 
pi  peat  conrt  to  him  at  this  time,  and  reckoned 
|to  him  as  their  own,  amd  wrote  to  him  with  a 
mUoBt  of  his  being  a  determined  friend  f. 

i  Uyifoysge  from  Athens  towards  Italy,  Tiro, 
M  of  hii  dares,  whom  be  soon  after  made  free, 
NfCMd  to  &11  sick,  and  was  left  behind  at  Patrse 
|l  dtt  care  of  frioids  and  a  physician.  The 
latMs  of  mch  an  accident  wiU  seem  trifling  to 
feiKvko  are  not  acquainted  with  the  character 
N  oodleat  qualities  of  Tiro,  and  how  much  we 
■I  adebted  to  him  for  preserving  and  transmitting 
hpoitaity  the  predons  collection  of  Cicero's 
ptoi.  of  vfaich  a  great  part  stiU  remain,  and  one 
Nicbook  of  them  written  to  Tiro  himself,  seve- 
P<|  «kich  relate  to  the  subject  of  this  very 
PBi-  Uro  was  trained  up  in  Cicero's  family 
F>og  tbe  rest  of  his  young  slaves,  in  every  kind 
y  mAI  and  polite  learning,  and  being  a  youth  of 
■lilar  parts  and  industry,  soon  became  an  emi- 
NDt  idialar,  and  extremely  serviceable  to  his 
^■tcr inall his  affairs  both  civil  and  domestic. 
[Ij^Ttfo,"  says  he  to  Atticus,  "1  see  you 
^  '^  U.  Oct  Athftisw  venimas,  com  sane  adverais 
^fe»ri— imia.  Ep.  Fam.  xir.  5. 
[*A«ft>Apphan  wpom^Xmot^,  Etooaine  faoero.     Num 

NU  AMrimas,  A  nos qnoque  Academic  feoerimiu? 

yp  nUt  ipaa  Athenas  amo.  Volo  ease  aliquod 
*•■«■*■■.  Odi  Ums  iuBcriptkmes  alienarum  statu- 
f^  MattibiplaceUt.— AdAttTi.  1. 
^^«fTitimoUorumamk»mmlit«ria— ad  aima  rem 
p^>i«^t  mlhl  com  reoero,  diaafanulare  nan  Uoeat, 
WtJMa.  8ed  qunm  sobaimda  fortuna  eat,  eo  oitius 
inaop«iBi  at  veniamns,  quo  facilins  de  tota  re  deli- 
*^«*^Ep,  Fam.  xlr.  6. 

l"*««iiB  ftd  eoooordJBm  res  adduoi  potest,  sfve  ad 
^mTirtttriam,  otriusve  reime  aut  adjutorem  ease 
l«,ttl  eerte  non  aspertem^Ad  Att.  Til,  3. 

L?"*—  terqoe  namerat  soom.  NM  forte  simnlat 
P^  SsAPta^eiiBDoadabitat(vereenIinJiidicat)ea, 
^<»»yiMica  none  aantlat,  mlhi  valdo  probari.  Utri- 
'^'^^('laaoeepilUenu^aaniodi— nfc  neater  quemquam 
•■^  I*arf»  been  qoam  me  Tideretur.— IWd.  vli.  1. 


have  a  concern  for  him :  though  he  is  wonderfully 
usefril  to  me  when  he  is  well,  in  every  kind  both  of 
my  business  and  studies,  yet  I  wish  his  health 
more  for  his  own  humanity  and  modestv,  than  for 
any  service  which  I  reap  from  him**.  But  his 
letter  to  Tiro  himself  will  best  show  what  an  affec- 
tionate master  he  was:  for,  from  the  time  of 
leaving  him,  he  never  failed  writing  to  him  by 
every  messenger  or  ship  which  pasMd  that  way, 
though  it  were  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  often 
sent  one  of  his  servants  express  to  bring  an  account 
of  his  health  :  the  first  of  these  letters  will  give  us 
a  notion  of  the  rest. 

M.  T.  Cieero  to  Tiro, 

**  I  thought  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  bear 
the  want  of  you  more  easily,  but  in  truth  I  cannot 
bear  it ;  and  though  it  is  of  great  importance  to  my 
expected  honour  to  be  at  Rome  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, yet  I  seem  to  have  committed  a  sin  when  I 
left  you.  But  since  you  were  utterly  against  pro- 
ceeding in  the  voyage  till  your  health  was  con- 
firmed, I  approved  your  resolution ;  nor  do  I  now 
think  otherwise,  if  you  continue  in  the  same  mind. 
But  after  you  have  begun  to  take  meat  again,  if 
you  think  that  you  shaU  be  able  to  overtake  me,  that 
is  left  to  your  consideration.  I  have  sent  Mario  to 
you  with  instructions  either  to  come  with  you  to  me 
as  soon  as  you  can,  or  if  you  should  stay  longer,  to 
return  instantly  without  you.  Assure  yourself,  how- 
ever,  of  this,  that,  as  for  as  it  can  be  convenient  to 
your  health,  I  wish  nothing  more  than  to  have  you 
with  me ;  but  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  perfecting 
your  recovery  to  stay  a  while  longer  at  Patrse,  that 
I  wish  nothing  more  than  to  have  you  well.  If  you 
sail  immediatdy,  you  will  overtake  me  at  Leucas ; 
but  if  you  stay  to  establish  your  health,  take  care 
to  have  good  company,  good  weather,  and  a  good 
vessel.  Observe  thu  one  thing,  my  Tiro,  if  you 
love  me,  that  neither  Mario's  coming,  nor  this 
letter  hurry  you.  By  doing  what  is  most  condu- 
cive to  your  health,  you  wiU  do  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  me :  weigh  all  these  things  by  your 
own  discretion.  I  want  you  ;  yet  so  as  to  love  you ; 
my  love  makes  me  wish  to  see  you  well ;  my  want 
of  you  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible  :  the  first  is 
the  better ;  take  care,  therefore,  above  all  things, 
to  get  weU  again  :  of  all  your  innumerable  services 
to  me,  that  will  be  the  most  acceptable. — ^The 
third  of  November*." 

By  the  honour  that  he  mentions  in  the  letter,  he 
means  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  which  hu  friends 
encouraged  him  to  demand  for  his  success  at 
Amanus  and  Pindenissnm :  in  writing  upon  it  to 
Atticus,  he  says,  **  consider  what  you  would  advise 
me  with  regard  to  a  triumph  to  which  my  friends 
invite  me :  for  my  part,  if  Bibulus,  who,  whUe 
there  was  a  Parthian  in  Syria,  never  set  a  foot  out 
of  the  gates  of  Antioch  any  more  than  he  did  upon 
a  certain  occasion  out  of  his  own  house,  had  not 
solicited  a  triumph,  I  should  have  been  quiet :  but 
now  it  is  a  shame  to  sit  still  ^."  Again,  **  as  to 
a  triumph,  I  had  no  thoughts  of  it  before  Bibulns's 
most  impudent  letters,  by  which  he  obtained  an 

b  Do  Tirone  video  tibi  cnr*  ease.  Quern  quidem  ego*  et 
d  mirabiles  ntllitatea  mihl  prsbet,  cum  valet,  in  onmi 
genere  vel  negotiorum  Telatudiorum  meorum,  tamen  prop- 
ter liumanitatcm  et  modoitiam  maio  ealvum,  quam 
propter  ustim  mourn* — Ad  Att  vii.  A. 

i  Ep.  Fam.  xvi.  1.  k  Ad  Att.  vL  8. 
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honourable  mpplicatioii.  If  he  had  real]  j  done  all 
that  he  has  written,  I  ahould  rejoioe  at  it  and  with 
well  to  his  snit :  bat  for  him,  who  neTer  stirred 
beyond  the  walls  while  there  was  an  enemy  on  tbu 
side  the  Euphrates,  to  have  snch  an  honour 
decreed ;  and  for  me,  whose  armj  inspired  all  their 
hopes  and  spirits  into  his,  not  to  obtain  the  same, 
will  be  a  disgrace  to  us  ;  I  say  to  us,  joining  you 
to  myself :  wherefore  I  am  detomined  to  piuh  at 
•U,  and  hope  to  obtain  tUlK** 

After  the  contemptible  account,  which  Cicero 
gires  of  Bibulus'^  conduct  in  Syria,  it  must  iqipear 
strange  to  see  him  honoured  widi  a  supplication, 
and  aspiring  even  to  a  triumph :  but  this  was  not 
for  anything  that  he  himself  had  done,  but  for 
what  his  lieutenant  Cassius  had  performed  in  his 
absence  against  the  Parthians ;  tbs  success  of  the 
lieutenants  being  ascribed  always  to  the  auspices 
of  the  general,  who  reaped  the  reward  and  g^ry  of 
it :  and  as  the  Parthians  were  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  republic,  and  the  more  particnlariy 
dreaded  at  this  time  for  their  late  defeat  of  Crassus, 
so  any  adTantage  gained  against  them  was  sure  to 
be  well  reoeiTed  at  Rome,  and  repaid  wilh  all  the 
honours  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded. 

Whenever  any  proconsul  returned  from  his  pro- 
vince with  pretoksions  to  a  triumph,  his  fasces,  or 
ensigns  of  magistracy,  were  wreathed  with  laurel . 
with  this  equipage  Cicero  landed  at  Brnndisium 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  where  his  wife, 
Terentia,  arrived  at  the  same  moment  to  meet 
him,  so  that  their  first  salutation  was  in  the  great 
square  of  the  city.  From  Brundisium  he  marched 
forward  by  slow  stages  towards  Rome,  making  it 
his  business  on  the  road  to  confer  with  all  his 
friends  of  both  parties,  who  came  out  to  salute 
him,  and  to  learn  their  sentiments  on  the  present 
state  of  affairs ;  from  which  he  soon  perceived  what 
of  all  things  he  most  dreaded,  a  universal  dispo- 
sition to  war.  But  as  he  foresaw  the  consequences 
of  it  more  coolly  and  clearly  than  any  of  them,  so 
his  first  resohition  was  to  apply  all  his  endeavoon 
and  authority  to  the  mediation  of  a  peace.  He  had 
not  yet  declared  for  either  side,  not  that  he  was 
irresolute  which  of  them  to  choose,  for  he  was  de- 
termined within  himself  to  follow  Pompey ;  but  the 
difficulty  was,  how  to  act  in  the  mean  time  to- 
vrards  Cssar,  so  as  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the 
previous  decrees,  which  were  prepared  against  him 
for  abrogating  his  command,  and  obliging  him  to 
disband  his  forces  on  pain  of  being  declared  an 
enemy :  here  he  wished  to  stand  neuter  awhile,  that 
he  might  act  the  mediator  with  the  better  grace 
and  effect". 

In  this  disposition  he  had  an  interview  with 

1  De  triumpho,  nulla  me  capiditas  unquam  tenuit  ante 
BibuU  Impadentitrimas  llteraa,  qnas  ampUasima  suppUca- 
tio  oonaeouta  est.  A  quo  ei  ea  gesta  sunt,  qwt  eoripalt, 
gauderem  et  honori  farerem.  Nunc  ilium,  qoi  pedem 
porta,  quoad  boBtis  ois  Euphratem  fait,  non  eztulerii, 
honore  augeri,  me,  in  ct^us  exerdtu  spem  iUius  ezercitas 
habuit,  idem  non  aaeequi,  dedecus  est  nostrum ;  nostrum, 
inquam,  te  oonjungens.  Itaque  omnia  experiar,  et  ut 
spero.  aasequar.— Ad  Att  vlL  2. 

n  Brundisiom  venimus  vU  KaL  Dec.— Terentia  vero, 
que  quidem  eodem  tempore  ad  portam  Brnndiniiuun  venit, 
quo  ego  in  portum,  mihiqoe  obvia  in  foro  fuit.— Ibid. 

Mihi  aied^s  unum  erit,  qood  a  Pompeio  gubernabitar 
^^io  H.  Tulll  c{nnoiM.    Cn.  Pompeio  a88entio.>-Ibid.  3. 

Nunc  incido  in  diaorimen  ipsom,— dabunt  oporam,  ut 
elidant  sentcntlam  mcant—tu  aatem  de  nostro  statu  oogi- 


Pompey  on  the  10th  of  December,  of  i 
gives  Uie  following  account  :—*' We  wo 
ther,"  says  he,  '*  about  two  hours.  He  u 
be  extremdy  pleased  at  my  return;  he  i 
me  to  demand  a  triumph ;  promised  to  do 
in  it ;  advised  me  not  to  appear  in  the  sent 
I  had  obtained  it,  lest  I  should  disgost  an 
tribunes  by  declaring  my  mind :  in  a  word, 
could  be  more  obHghig  than  hb  whole  disc 
tiiis  subject.  But  as  to  public  affairs,  he  1 
such  a  strain  as  if  a  war  was  ineritable, 
giving  the  least  hopes  of  an  accommodati 
said,  that  he  had  long  perceived  Cesar  to 
ated  from  him,  but  had  received  a  \ 
instance  of  it;  for  that  Hirtius  came  from 
few  days  before,  and  did  not  come  to  see  1 
when  Balbns  premised  to  bring  Sdpio  an 
of  his  business  the  next  morning  befi 
Hirtius  was  gone  back  again  to  Cssar  in  U 
this  he  takes  for  a  dear  proof  of  Cssar's  r 
to  break  with  him.  In  short,  I  have  no  ot 
fort  but  in  imagining  that  he,  to  whom 
enemies  have  voted  a  second  consuls 
fortune  given  the  greatest  power,  will  n 
mad  as  to  put  all  this  to  hazard :  yet  if  1 
to  rush  on,  I  see  many  more  things  to  b 
bended  than  I  dare  venture  to  commit  to 
at  present  I  propose  to  be  at  Rome  on  tht 
January"." 

There  is  one  little  circumstance  t 
touched  in  Cicero's  letters,  whidi  gave  hi 
ticular  uneasiness  in  his  present  situatioa 
owing  a  sum  of  money  to  Ciesar,  which  be 
might  draw  some  reproach  upon  him, 
thought  it  dishonourable  and  indecent  (h< 
be  a  debtor  to  one  against  whom  we  we 
in  public  affaire  :  yet  to  pay  it  at  that  tii 
deprive  him  of  a  part  of  the  money  y 
had  reserved  for  his  triumph®.  He  desirei 
however,  very  earnestly  to  see  it  paid,  « 
done  without  doubt  accordingly,  since 
vrith  no  fartiier  mention  of  it :  it  does  no 
nor  is  it  easy  to  guess,  for  what  occasion 
was  contracted,  unless  it  was  to  supply  t 
ordinary  expense  of  his  buildings  after  li 
from  exile,  when  he  complained  of  being 
ticular  want  of  money  from  that  general  d 
of  his  fortunes. 

Pompey,  finding  Cicero  wholly  bent  < 
contrived  to  have  a  second  conference  wit] 
fore  he  reached  the  city,  in  hopes  to  allay 
and  beat  him  off  from  that  vain  project  < 
commodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  t 
his  firiends  in  the  senate :  he  overtook  hi 
fore,  at  Lavemium,  and  came  on  witi 
Formiie,  where  they  spent  a  whole  after 
close  conversation.  Pompey  strongly  dii 
all  thoughts  of  a  pacification,  dedarin 
there  could  be  none  but  what  was  treach< 
dangerous ;  and  that  if  Cftsar  should  dii 
army  and  take  the  consulship,  he  vrould  t 


tabis:  primum  quo  artifloio  tueamur  bew 
Ccaaris.— Ad  Att  rU.  I. 

•  Ibid.  vii.  4. 

o  niud  tamen  non  desinam,  dum  adene  te 
CssariB  nomine  rogare,  utoonfeetumreliaquaa^ 

Mihi  autem  molestiMimnm  est.  qnod  solv 
nunmii  Cveari,  et  instramoitum  triumpbi  ec 
dum.  Est  enim  KfMj^fey,  ^nroA«rc««yft«reii 
XtTnv  esso.-i-IMd.  vU.  a 
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npsbfie  iito  eooftiiioD :  bvt  he  was  of  opinion, 
Hit  vka  he  mderttood  their  preparations  against 
fcBi,iie«paId  drop  the  eonsalship  and  hold  fast 
liiirDj;  but  if  be  was  mad  enough  to  eome  for- 
vtti  ud  act  efiensifdy,  he  held  him  in  utter 
eMtanpt  from  a  confidence  in  his  own  troops  and 
Iksefltiie  repabhe.  Iliey  had  got  with  them  the 
«ff  of  a  speech  which  Antony,  one  of  the  new 
Maes,  awde  to  the  people  foor  days  before :  it 
w  I  popetoal  invecttre  on  POmpey's  conduct 
inn  Uiint  appearance  iapaUic,  widi  great  com- 
finti  igiiBst  the  riolent  and  aurbitrary  condem- 
sSikmafcitiseiisand  the  terror  of  his  arms.  After 
m^  it  oter  together,  **  What  think  you  (says 
9tm^)  voold  CsBsar  himself  do  if  in  possession 
M  die  rqnbbc,  when  this  paltry,  beggarly  fellow, 
kiiqiaftor,  dares  to  talk  at  this  rate?  on  the 
#oiet  Pompey  seeBoed  not  only  not  to  desire,  but 
m  to  dread  a  peace'." 

'  Goero,  however,  woold  not  still  be  driTcn  from 
iibopci  and  porsnit  of  an  accommodation ;  the 
Nr  he  obaenred  the  disposition  of  both  parties, 
tte  more  he  peroeiTed  the  necessity  of  it :  the 
biest,  as  they  were  called,  were  disonited  among 
■■«)«« ;  many  of  them  dissatisfied  with  Pom- 

t;  ill  fierce  and  violent ;  and  denouncing  nothing 
ram  to  their  adrersaries ;  he  clearly  foresaw 
^  he  dedared  without  scruple  to  his  friends, 
"tbt  vhich  side  soerer  got  the  better,  the  war 
M  meuarily  end  in  a  tyranny ;  the  only  differ- 
■»  vii,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered  they 
gwMhe  proscribed,  if  their  friends,  be  slaves." 
11^  he  had  an  al^rrence  therefore  of  Caesar's 
pMe,  yet  his  adTioe  was  to  grant  him  his  own 
1^  rate  than  try  the  experiment  of  arms, "  and 
ptier  the  most  ai^ust  conditions  to  the  jnstest  war ; 
■■(K*after  they  had  been  amning  him  against  them- 
#«irtn  years  past,  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
y^agt  vhcD  they  had  made  him  too  strong  for 

1^  was  the  sum  of  his  thoo^ts  and  counsels 
M  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  4th  of  January ; 
'  where  he  foimd  the  two  new  consuls 

^gT^  entirely  devoted  to  Pompey's  interests. 
'  ^  On  his  ^proach  tovnurds  the  city 
imans  ^^^  multitudes  came  out  to  meet 
^iKiuo,  ^^  ^"^  *^  possible  demonstrations 
i.  (nuni.  of  honour :  his  last  stage  was  from 
«» unv-  Pompey's  villa  near  Alba,  because  his 
"*ot*  own  at  Tusculum  lay  out  of  the  great 
road,  and  was  not  commodious  for  a 
r^  eatry :  on  his  arrival  (as  he  says)  he  fell 
■"^  ^  very  flame  of  ciwil  discord,  and  found  the 
*^»n  cfeet  proclaimed';  for  the  senate,  at 
^atm\  BMtion,  had  just  voted  a  decree,  "  that 


^I>«n(«bU(mqiiotidlBmagiB  timeo.     Nan  eoim  boni, 
"patnt^eoMentfamt.    C^ooa  ego  eqidtea  Romaxios,  qaos 
^^  vUi,  q«i  aoBRime  turn  cetera,  torn  hoc  iter  Pom- 
NiTitBpennot.   Pace  opus  eat,  ex  victoria  cum  mnlta  / 
^  tm  eecte  tynnnns  eziitet— lUd.  vli.  5. 

7l4Tktu«is,pioK(fbare;  ai  vioeris,  tamen  senriaa. 
-«iva.7. 

^  P««ni  hortari  non  dealno,  qo*  vel  injnatautilior  eat, 

J^*m  fintaa  ci  vireanon  dediaaet,  qnam  nuno  tam 
ytnwtHii.    Ibld.viLa. 

^^(•rtehce  illi  tmn  anna  dedimna,  nt  nimo  cam  bene 
™raCDanmiiL.-ItaU.  vli.  6. 

*  S|BaAaiteD  afoaaal  prfd.  noo.  Ian.  obviam  mlbi  aio 
"^paiiteiD,  lit  nihil  poasit  fieri  omatias.     Sedinddiin 


Csesar  should  dismiss  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or 
be  declared  an  enemy ;  and  when  M.  Antony  and 
Q.  Cassius,  two  of  the  tribunes,  opposed  their  nega- 
tive to  it,"  as  they  had  done  to  every  decree 
proposed  against  Ciesar,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded by  the  entreaties  of  their  friends  to  give 
way  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  they  proce^ed 
to  that  TOte  which  was  the  last  resort  in  cases  of 
extremity,  "  that  the  consuls,  praetors,  tribunes,  and 
all  who  were  about  the  city  with  proconsular  power, 
should  take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  de- 
triment.*' As  this  was  supposed  to  arm  the  magis- 
trates with  an  absolute  power  to  treat  all  men  as 
they  pleased  whom  they  judged  to  be  enemies,  so 
the  two  tribunes,  together  witii  Curio,  immediately 
vrithdrew  themselves  upon  it,  and  fled  in  disguise 
to  Caesar's  camp,  on  pretence  of  danger  and  vio- 
lence to  their  persons,  though  none  vras  yet  oflered 
or  designed  to  them*. 

M.  Antony,  who  now  began  to  make  a  figure  in 
tiie  affairs  of  Rome,  was  cf  an  ancient  and  noble 
extraction ;  the  grandson  of  that  celebrated  states- 
man and  orator  who  lost  his  life  in  the  massacres 
of  Marius  and  Cinna :  his  fiither,  as  it  is  already 
related,  had  been  honoured  with  one  of  the  most 
important  commissions  of  the  republic ;  but  after 
an  in^orious  discharge  of  it,  died  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  corrupt,  oppressive,  and  rapacious  com- 
mander. The  son,  trained  in  the  discipline  of  such 
a  parent,  whom  he  lost  when  he  was  very  young, 
launched  out  at  once  into  all  the  excess  of  riot  and 
debauchery,  and  vrasted  his  whole  patrimony  before 
he  had  put  on  the  manly  gown  ;  shovring  himself 
to  be  the  genuine  son  of  that  father  who  was  bom, 
as  Sallust  says,  to  squander  money,  without  ever 
employing  a  bought  on  business  tiU  a  present  ne- 
cessity urged  him.  His  comely  person,  lively  writ, 
insinuating  address,  made  yoimg  Curio  infinitely 
fond  of  him  ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  commands  o( 
a  severe  father  who  had  often  turned  Antony  out 
of  doors  and  forbidden  him  his  house,  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  vrith  to  forsake  his  company,  but  sup- 
plied him  with  money  for  his  frolics  and  amours, 
till  he  had  involved  himself  on  his  account  in  a 
debt  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  This  greatly  aflSicted 
old  Curio ;  and  Cicero  was  called  in  to  heal  the 
distress  of  the  family,  whom  the  son  entreated,  vrith 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  intercede  for  Antony  as  well 
as  for  himself,  and  not  suffer  them  to  be  parted ; 
but  Cicero  having  prevailed  vrith  the  father  to 
make  his  son  easy  by  discharging  his  debts,  advised 
him  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  condition,  and  to  enforce 
it  by  his  paternal  povrer,  that  he  should  have  no 
forther  commerce  vrith  Antony*.     This  laid  the 

ipaam  flammam  oivUis  discordi*  vel  potius  beUL-^p. 
Fam.  XTt  11. 

Ego  in  Tuflculannm  nihil  hoo  tempore.  Devium  est 
TOit  mnurruah  «co.~Ad  Att.  viL  5. 

•  Antoniua  qnidem  noeter  et  Q.  Caaatua,  nulla  vl  ezpolal, 
ad  Caeaarem  cum  Curione  profecti  erant ;  poetea  qoam  ae- 
natua  oonsulibua,  pnetoribna,  tribnnis  plebia,  et  nobis,  qui 
prooonaulee  Bimnis,  negotinm  dederat,  ut  onraremua,  ne 
quid  respnblioa  detrimenti  caperet.— Ep.  Fam.  Xvi.  11. 

t  Teneane  memoria  prcteztatum  to  decoxi8aB?-^ano 
unqoam  puer  emptna  libidintui  caoaa  tam  fuit  in  domini 
poteetate,  qoam  tu  in  Cnrionia.  Qaotiea  te  pater  ejua 
domo  aoo  e jeoit  ?— aciane  me  de  rebus  mlhi  notindmla 
dicere?  recordan  tempus  iilud,  cnm  pater  Curio  m«rcna 
jaoebat  in  leoto ;  filiuaaead  pedea  meosproatemena^laory- 
mans  te  mihi  eommoidabat,  orabat,  ut  te  contra  patrem 
auum,  ai  H.S.  aexogics  poteret  defraderom :  tanturo  cnim 
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IbmuUtiGn  of  an  early  aTersion  in  Antony  toCioero» 
increased  ftill  by  the  perpetnal  ooone  of  Antony's 
life,  which  fortune  happened  to  throw  among 
Cicero's  inTeterate  enemies:  for,  by  the  second 
marriage  of  his  mother,  he  became  son-in-law  to 
diat  Loitnhit  who  was  put  to  death  for  conspiring 
with  Catiline,  by  whom  he  was  initiated  into  aU 
tkt  cidMls  of  a  traitorous  fiction,  and  infected  with 
principles  pemidoos  to  the  liberty  of  Rome.  To 
rerenge  the  death  of  this  fother,  he  attached  him- 
self to  Clodius,  and  during  his  tribunate  was  one 
of  the  ministers  of  all  hb  Tiolenoes ;  yet  was  de- 
tected at  the  same  time  in  some  criminal  intrigue 
in  liis  family  ii^jurious  to  the  honour  of  his  patron". 
From  this  education  in  the  dty,  he  went  abroad  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  Gabinius,  the  most  pro- 
fligate of  all  generals,  who  gave  him  the  command 
of  his  horse  in  Syria,  where  he  signalised  his 
courage  in  the  restoration  of  king  Ptolemy,  and 
acquired  the  first  taste  of  martial  glory  in  an  expe- 
dition undertaken  against  the  laws  and  rdigion  of 
his  country'.  From  Egypt,  instead  of  coming 
home,  whcte  his  debte  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
easy,  he  went  to  Cssar  into  Gaul,  the  sure  refuge 
of  all  the  needy,  the  desperate,  and  the  audacious  : 
and  after  some  stey  in  that  prorince,  being  fur- 
nished  with  money  and  credit  by  Cesar,  he 
returned  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  qucstorship^. 
Cesar  recommended  him  in  a  pressing  manner  to 
Cicero,  **  entreating  him  to  accept  Antony's  sub- 
mission and  pardon  him  for  what  was  past,  and  to 
assist  him  in  his  present  suit :  with  which  Cicero 
readily  cofaipHed,  and  obliged  Antony  so  highly 
by  it,  that  he  declared  war  presently  against 
Clodius,  **  whom  he  attacked  with  great  fierceness 
in  the  forum,  and  would  certainly  luiTe  killed  if  he 
had  not  found  means  to  hide  himself  under  some 
stairs."  Antony  openly  gaTe  out  '*  that  he  owed 
all  this  to  Cicero's  generosity,  to  whom  he  could 
never  make  amends  for  former  injuries,  but  by  the 
destruction  of  his  enemy  Clodius  *.  * '  Being  chosen 
quaestor  he  went  back  immediately  to  Cesar,  with- 
out expecting  his  lot  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
appoint  him  his  province :  where,  though  he  bad 
all  imaginable  opportunities  of  acquiring  money, 
yet  by  squandering  as  fast  as  he  got  it,  he  came  a 
second  time  empty  and  beggarly  to  Rome,  to  put  in 


■e  pro  te  intercMRUse:  ipae  autem  amore  ardens  oonfirmft- 
bat,  quod  desiderium  tui  diacidli  ferre  non  posset — quo  ego 
tempore  tanta  mala  florentissimc  familiv  sedari  vel  potiua 
sustuli :  patri  permiaai,  ut  as  allenom  filii  diasolveret,  ice 
— [PhU.  il.  18.—]  M.  Antonitu,  perdandv  pecunUe  geni- 
tus,  vaoousque  ourii»  nid  Instantibus. — Salluat.  HJstor. 
Pragm.  1.  ill. 

"  Te  domi  P.  Lentuli  educatom [FhlX.  U.  7.]     InU- 

mos  erat  in  trlbunatu  Clodio—c^Jus  omnium  incondlorum 
fax— «ujiu  etiam  domi  quiddam  jam  turn  molitus  eat,  die. 
—Ibid.  li». 

'  Inde  iter  Alexandriam,  contra  lenatus  auctoritatem, 
contra  rempublioam  ct  religiones:  sed  habebat  ducem 
Gabinium,  dto.— Ibid. 

T  Priut  in  ultimam  Qalliam  ex  iEgypto  quam  domuro<— 
vvnlstl  e  Gallia  ad  queaturam  pctendam.— Ibid. ;  Plut.  in 
Anton. 

*  Aooeperam  Jam  ante  Cssaris  litenu,  at  mihi  sattsfieri 
paterer  a  te-^xMtea  ouatoditoa  sum  a  te,  tu  a  me  obwrva- 
tui  in  petitionequcstune,  quo  qoidem  tempore  P.  Clodium 
—in  foro  es  oonatus  occidere— ita  prvdloabafl,  te  non  exis- 
timare,  nisi  ilium  interfeclMes,  luiquam  mihi  pro  tuis  In 
me  injuriis  satis  ease  footurum.— Phil.  ii.  2a 

Cum  se  llic  f ugicns  in scalarum  tcnebraa  abdidissct,  inc. 
—Pro  Mil.  16. 


for  the  tribunate ;  in  whidi  ofiee,  after  ^d 
of  his  friend  Curio,  haring  sold  Unidf  tan 
he  was  (as  Cicero  says)  as  much  the  cwmk 
ensuing  war  as  Helen  was  of  thst  of  TrojU 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  Antony's  M 
the  immediate  pretext  to  it,  asCkero  hadl 
*«  Cesar,"  says  he,  "  will  betake  himsetf  i 
either  fitnn  our  want  of  prepantkm,  or  I 
gard  be  had  to  him  at  the  election  of  cons 
especially  if  any  tribune,  obstructiog  the  i 
tions  of  the  senate,  or  exciting  the  people  toi 
should  happen  to  be  censured  or  oifmvkA^ 
off,  orexpdled,  or,  pretending  to  be  expd 
away  to  him  V    In  the  same  letter  be  gira 
but  true  stete  of  the  merit  of  his  cause:  **Vi\ 
he,  can  be  more  impudent  ?     You  hm  h 
goremment  ten  years,  not  granted  to  vol 
senate,  but  extorted  by  violence  and  bction. ' 
term  is  expired,  not  of  the  law,  bat  of  yoi 
tious  will :  but  allow  it  to  be  a  law ;  it  U^ 
creed  that  you  must  have  a  successor.  Y<M 
and  say,  have  some  regard  to  me :  do  y 
show  your  regard  to  us.     Will  you  preteoll 
an  army  longer  than  the  people  ordend  m 
trary  to  the  will  of  the  senate'  ?"    But  C 
strength  lay  not  in  the  goodness  of  las  cm 
of  his  troops'*,  a  considerable  part  ofvlii 
was  now  drawing  together  towards  the  confi 
Italy,  to  be  ready  to  enter  into  action  it  iny 
ing.  The  flight  of  the  tribunes  gave  him  t  pi> 
handle  to    begin,    and    seemed  to  ssnctii 
attempt    But  **  his  real  motive,"  tayi  Fla 
'*  was  the  same  that  animated  Cyrus  and  Ala 
before  him,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  mankiiid 
unquenchable    thirst    of   empire,   and  the 
ambition  of  being  the  gpreatest  man  in  tbe  i 
which  was  not    possible   till  Pompey  wts 
destroyed*.*'  Laying  hold  therefore  of  teooc 
he  presently  paned  the  Rubicon,  which  «i 
boundary  of  his  province  on  that  side  of 
and,    marching   forward    in    a   hostile  n 
possessed  himself  vrithout  resistance  of  tb 
great  towns  in  his  way— Ariminum,  Rs* 
Ancona,  Arctium,  &c.' 

In  this  confused  and  disordered  state  • 
city,  Cicero's  friends  were  soliciting  the  dec 
his  triumph,  to  which  the  whole  senate  fij 
their  ready  consent  But  "the  consul  Un 
to  make  the  favour  more  particulariy  his  oi 

•  Deinde  Bine  soiatua  oonaulto,  idne  sorte*  <^ 
Conarem  oucuniati.  Id  enim  unom  in  territ  4 
cris  alien!,  nequitic,  perditis  rite  rationibas  pa 
ease  duoebas— advolaati  ^ens  ad  Tribnsatom.  b 
magistratn,  si  pooses,  viri  tui  simlllseMes-ut  Btk 
janis,  do  Iste  huio  reipubltec  causa  b^.  ^-^ 
21.  S9. 

^  Aut  addita  canaa,  ak  forte  tribnnns  plebif  < 
impediena,  ant  popnlum  indtana,  notatus,  aot 
oonculto  oironmaoriptua,  aut  snblatas  aot  expal 
dicensve  se  expulsum  ad  ae  oonfUgerit.— Ad  Att « 

e  Ibid. ;  Ep.  Fsm.  xvi  U. 

^  Alterlua  dncia  causa  melior  videbatnr,  alta 
firmior.  Uic  omnia  speciom,  illio  valentia.  P<" 
senatufl  auctoritas,  Ceaarem  mllitum  annarit  fit 
Veil.  Pat.  iL  491 

«  Plut.  in  Anton. 

t  An  ille  id  laoiat,  qnod  panllo  ante  decretum 
exerdtum  oitraRubioonem,  qui  finia  eat  Gallid  ^ 
—PhU.  vl.  3. 

Itaquc  cum  Cesar  amentia  quadam  rapntti 
Arimiaum,  Piaaururo,  Anconam.  Arrctinm  oocop 
urbcm  rcliquhnus.— Ep.  Fam.  xvi.  12. 
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td^at  it  might  be  deferred  for  a  while  tiU  the 
Ue  a&in  were  better  settled,  giving  hii  word 
It  k  would  then  be  the  morer  of  it  himself'/' 
tCcsar'a  sodden  march  towards  Rome  pat  an 
i  tD  all  &rther  thoughts  of  it,  and  struck  the 
m  with  sach  a  panic,  that,  as  if  he  had  been 
iaij  at  the  gates,  they  resolved  presently  to 
A  it  dty,  and  retreat  towards  the  southern 
'pi  «i  Italy.  All  the  principal  senators  had 
)tka^  districts  assigned  to  their  care,  to  be 
pakd  with  troops  and  all  materials  of  defence 
ri«t  Cesar.  Cicero  had  Capua,  with  the 
peetioa  of  the  sea^coast  from  FormiK;  he 
«id  not  accept  any  greater  charge,  for  the  sake 
imerviag  his  authority  in  the  tuk  of  mediating 
■eace^ :  and  for  the  same  reason,  when  he  per- 
padliis  aew  province  wholly  unprovided  against 
ieaemj,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
fa  vitboot  a  strong  garrison,  he  resigned  his 
ibjiDent  and  chose  not  to  act  at  all'. 
P^iaa  had  always  been  the  common  seminary 
jibce  of  edocating  gladiators  for  the  great  men 
I  iMBe,  where  Caesar  had  a  fiamous  school  of 
|»at  thb  time,  which  he  had  long  maintained 
fe  the  best  masters  for  the  occasions  of  his 
hie  ihowi  in  the  dty ;  and  as  they  were  very 
■B0Q8  and  well  funUdied  with  arms,  there  was 
MB  to  apprehend  that  they  would  break  out, 
laoke  tome  attempt  in  favour  of  their  master, 
|A  mi^t  have  been  of  dangerous  consequence 
fte  present  circumstances  of  the  republic,  so 
R  ranpey  thooght  it  necessary  to  take  them 
Mf  thdr  ichool,  and  distribute  them  among  the 
hcmai  inhabitants  of  the  place,  assigning  two 
Ma  Baiter  of  a  family,  by  which  he  secured 
Mfrm  doing  any  mischief  ". 
wUe  the  Pompeian  party  was  under  no  small 
W&n  on  account  of  Pompey's  quitting  the 
fcad  letreating  from  the  approach  of  Caesar, 
jubienos,  one  of  the  chief  commanders  on  the 


IMs  tnMn  inter  baa  torbas  senatus  frdqaens  flagt- 
litriMplum :  aed  Lentiilaa  consul,  quo  majna  anom 
Wcfaa  fMcrai,  dmol  atqoe  expedi«et  que  eaient 
H"na  ^  npobUca  dixit  ae  relatnrum^— £p.  Fam. 

PI^BaqHrtia  pnramn  non  tnrbulento ;  Tult  cnim  me 
pfteeaae, qnem  tota  hoc  Campana  et  maritima  era 
•«  h'autWf  ad  qoem  delectus  et  aumma  negotii 
•ww-MAttYil.  n. 

^  lAae  one  maritinue  praanm  a  Pormiia.  Nollmn 
N*  "Wbp  luoipere  Toloi,  quo  plus  apud  ilium  me» 
■*  c«kQitatiQoa^;ae  ad  paoem  ralerent.— Ep.  Fam. 

[J**""  <*ne  neqoe  turn  peocaTi,  com  imparatam  Jam 
Jaw,  DOB  uhun  ignaric  delectus,  aed  etiam  perfidi« 
^fflsn  fttgtana,  accipero  noluL— Ad  Att.  Yili.  12. 
^^  ^  oitendeiam,  com  a  me  Capuam  Ttjiciebam : 
p*  fcdMB  Titaadi  oneris  caosa,  aed  qood  videham 
[wiDniBPbem  afaie  ezerclto  non  po«Be.^Ep.  Cic.  ad 
W:AdAttTiH.ll. 

LiS?*'  ****"  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  often  mentions 
J»  «*a«i  that  were  annexed  to  his  government,  [Ep. 
^^  ^0  BO  in  this  command  of  Capua  he  calls  him- 
r^f2*''<1>w  of  the  Gampanian  coast :  which  shows, 
li  rt^^"****  which  were  appropriated  afterwards  in 
R  niri«ian  church  to  characters  and  powers  eoclesias- 
J*.cttri«d  with  than,  in  their  original  ose,  the  notion  of 
'S^^ty «««» jurisdiction. 

Ti^jy^^^wwCqaris,  qui  Capnc  sunt— sane  commode 
"^^"^^^'iWt,  binos  singuUs  patribus  famlliaruni. 
^^«n  lodo  c  foeront  eroptioncm  facturi  fuisse 
^jj^-«ne  multom  in  eo  reipublicc  provisum  est 


other  side,  deserted  Caesar  and  came  over  to  them, 
which  added  some  new  life  to  their  cause,  and 
raised  an  expectation  that  many  more  would  follow 
his  example.  Labienus  had  eminently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Gallic  war,  where,  next  to  Caesar 
himself,  he  had  borne  the  principal  part,  and  by 
Caesar's  favour  had  raised  an  immense  fortune ;  so 
that  he  was  much  caressed,  and  carried  about 
everywhere  by  Pompey,  who  promised  himself 
great  service  from  his  fame  and  experience,  and 
especially  from  his  credit  in  Caesar's  army,  and 
the  knowledge  of  all  his  councils  :  but  his  account 
of  things,  like  that  of  all  deserters,  was  accommo- 
dated rather  to  please  than  to  serve  his  new 
friends;  representing  the  weakness  of  Ciesar's 
troops,  their  aversion  to  his  present  designs,  the 
disaffection  of  the  two  Gauls,  and  disposition  to 
revolt,  the  contrary  of  lUl  which  was  found  to  be 
true  in  the  experiment ;  and  as  he  came  to  them 
single,  without  bringing  with  him  any  of  those 
troops  with  which  he  had  acquired  his  reputation, 
so  his  desertion  had  no  other  effect  than  to  ruin 
his  own  fortunes,  without  doing  any  service  to 
Pompey'. 

But  what  gave  a  much  better  prospect  to  all 
honest  men  was  the  proposal  of  an  accommodation 
which  came  about  this  time  from  Cesar,  who, 
while  he  was  pushing  on  the  war  with  incredible 
vigour,  talked  of  nothing  but  peace,  and  endea- 
voured particularly  to  persuade  Cicero  *'  that  he 
had  no  other  view  than  to  secure  himself  from  the 
insults  of  his  enemies,  and  yield  the  first  rank  in 
the  state  to  Pompey".*'  The  conditions  were, 
"  that  Pompey  should  go  to  his  government  of 
Spain,  that  his  new  levies  should  be  dismissed, 
and  his  garrisons  withdrawn,  and  that  Caesar 
should  deliver  up  his  provinces,  the  farther  Gaul 
to  Domitius,  the  hither  to  Considius,  and  sue  for 
the  consulship  in  person,  without  requiring  the 
privilege  of  absence. "  lliese  terms  were  readily 
embracied  in  a  grand  council  of  the  chiefs  at  Capua, 
and  young  L.  Caesar,  who  brought  them,  was  sent 
back  with  letters  from  Pompey,  and  the  addition 
only  of  one  preliminary  article—*'  that  Ceesar,  in 
the  mean  while,  should  recall  his  troops  from  the 
towns  which  he  had  seized  beyond  his  own  juris- 
diction, so  that  the  senate  might  return  to  Rome* 
and  settle  the  whole  affair  with  honour  and  free- 
dom°."     Cicero  was  present  at  this  council,  of 

1  Maxlmam  aotem  plagam  accepit,  qood  is,  qui  sum- 
mam  aootorltatem  in  illius  exercitu  habebat,  T.  Labienos 
socins  sceleris  ease  noloit:  reliquit  ilium,  et  nobiscom  est : 
multique  idem  facturi  dicuntur.'— Ep.  Fam.  xvi.  IS. 

Aliqoantum  animi  videtor  attulisso  nobis  Labienus.— 
Ad  Att.  rii.  13. 

Labtoiam  secum  habet  (Pompelus)  non  dubitantem  de 
imbecilUtate  Caesarls  oopiarum :  oujus  adventn  Cn«ua 
noster  multo  animi  plus  habet>-Ibid.  vU.  16. 

Nam  in  Labieno  parom  est  dignitatis. — lUd.  vliL  2. 

fortis  in  amis 

Cssarets  Labienus  erat :  nunc  transf uga  rilia— 

LocAir.  T.  345. 

m  BalbuB  major  ad  me  scribit,  nihU  malle  Cffsaran, 
quam,  principe  Pompeio,  sine  metu  vivere.  Tu,  poto, 
hco  credis^Ad  Att  viii.  D. 

B  Femnturomnino  oonditiones  ab  illo,  ut  Pompdos  eat 
in  Hi^aniam ;  dilectus,  qui  sunt  habiti,  et  pneaidia  nostra 
dlmittantur:  so  ulteriorem  Qalliam  Domitio*  oiteriorem 
Considio  Noniano— traditorum.  Ad  oonsulatus  petltionem 
se  ventnrum :— neque  se  Jam  velle,  abaente  se,  rati(»em 
sui  haberi  — Ep.  Fam.  ZYt  IS ;  Ad  Att.  vil.  14. 

Accepimua  oonditiones ;  aed  ita,  ut  removeat  praesldla 
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whidi  be  gare  an  account  to  Atticoa :  '*  I  came  to 
Capoa,  (says  he,)  yesterday,  the  twenty-sixth  of 
Janoary,  where  I  met  the  consuls  and  many  of  onr 
order :  they  all  wished  that  Csesar  wonld  stand  to 
his  conditions,  and  withdraw  his  troops.  Favonins 
alone  was  against  all  conditions  imposed  hy  Cssar, 
hot  waa  litUe  regarded  by  the  council :  for  Cato 
himself  wonld  now  rather  lire  a  slave  than  fight ; 
and  declares,  that  if  Cesar  recall  his  garrisons 
he  will  attend  the  senate  when  the  conditions  come 
to  be  settled,  and  not  go  to  Sicily,  where  hu  service 
is  more  necessary,  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  of  ill 
consequence.  There  is  a  strange  variety  in  our 
sentiments ;  the  greatest  part  are  of  opinion,  that 
Cesar  will  not  stand  to  his  terms,  and  that  these 
offers  are  made  only  to  hinder  our  preparations : 
but  I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  will  withdraw  his 
troops  ;  for  he  gets  the  better  of  us  by  being  made 
consul,  and  with  less  iniquity  than  in  the  way 
which  he  is  now  pursuing,  and  we  cannot  possibly 
come  off  without  some  loss;  for  we  are  scan- 
dalously unprovided  both  with  soldiers  and  with 
money,  since  all  that  which  was  either  private  in 
the  city  or  public  in  the  treasury  is  left  a  prey  to 
him*.'^ 

During  the  suspense  of  this  treaty  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  Cmsar's  answer,  Cicero  began  to  con- 
ceive some  hopes  that  both  sides  were  relenting, 
and  disposed  to  make  up  the  quarrel — Caesar, 
from  a  reflection  on  his  rashness,  and  the  senate 
on  their  want  of  preparation  :  but  he  still  suspected 
Cesar;  and  the  sending  a  message  so  important 
by  a  person  so  insignificant  as  young  Lucius  Caesar, 
looked,  he  says,  as  if  he  had  done  it  by  way  of 
contempt,  or  with  a  view  to  disclaim  it,  especially 
when,  after  offering  conditions,  which  were  likely 
to  be  accepted,  he  would  not  sit  still  to  wait  an 
answer,  but  continued  his  march  with  the  same 
diligence,  and  in  the  same  hostile  manner  as  be- 
foreP.  His  suspicions  proved  true ;  for,  by  letters, 
whidi  came  soon  after  frt>m  Fumius  and  Curio, 
he  perceived  that  they  made  a  mere  jest  of  the 
embassy  4. 

It  seems  very  evident  that  Csesar  had  no  real 
thoughts  of  peace,  by  his  paying  no  regard  to 
POmpey's  answer,  and  the  trifling  reasons  which 
he  gave  for  slighting  it'.  But  he  had  a  double 
view  in  offering  those  conditions ;  for,  by  Pom- 
pey's  rejecting  them,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect 
from  his  known  aversion  to  any  treaty,  he  hoped 
to  load  him  with  the  odium  of  the  war ;  or  by  his 
embradng  them,  to  slacken  his  preparations,  and 
retard  his  design  of  leaving  Italy,  whilst  he  himself 
in  the  mean  time,  by  following  him  with  a  celerity 

ex  Us  locis,  que  oocapavit,  at  sine  metu  de  lis  ipsifl  oon- 
dittonibiM  Romm  aenatus  haberi  pootit^Ad  Att.  vii.  14. 

o  Ad  Att.  vii.  15. 

P  Spero  in  pneeentiA  paoem  nos  habere  Nam  et  ilium 
furoris,  et  hunc  nostrum  copianun  supponiitet.— Ibid. 

Tamen  yereor  at  his  ipsia  (Caaar)  ocmtentus  dt.  Nam 
cum  itta  mandata  dediaaet  L.  Cesari,  debuit  eaae  pauUo 
quietior,  dum  reaponaa  referreutor.— Ibid.  vll.  17. 

Cmsaran  quidem,  L.  Caaare  com  mandatia  de  pace 
miaao,  tamen  aiunt  aoeiTimo  loca  oocnpare.— Ibid.  18. 

L.  Ccaarem  vidi— at  Id  Ipsom  mihi  ille  vldeatur  irri- 
dendi  cauaa  feoiaae,  qoi  tantia  de  rebua  hulo  mandata 
dederit,  nisi  forte  non  dedit,  et  hie  aennone  aliqao  arrepto 
pro  mandatia  abaaoa  eat— Ibid.  13. 

4  Aooepl  literaa  tnaa,  FhUotimi,  FUniii,  Cortonla  ad 
Fumium,  qnibns  ixrldet  L.  Caeaaria  legationem.— Ibid.  19. 
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that  amazed  everybody*,  mi^t  chance  t 
up  with  him  before  he  could  embark,  and 
decisive  blow  to  the  war,  from  which 
nothing  to  apprehend  but  its  being  dni 
length.  '*  I  now  plainly  see,"  says  Cicero,  *' 
later  indeed  than  I  could  have  wished,  on 
of  the  assurances  given  me  by  Balbus,  that 
at  nothing  else,  nor  has  ever  aimed  tt  a 
firom  the  beginning,  but  Pompey's  life^" 

If  we  consider  this  fiunous  passage 
Rubicon,  abstractedly  from  the  event,  it  s 
have  been  so  hazardous  and  desperate  that 
might  reasonably  contemn  the  thought  of 
an  attempt  toorashforany  prudent  man  to 
upon.  If  Caesar's  view,  indeed,  had  been 
sess  himself  only  of  Italy,  Uioe  could  ha 
no  difficulty  in  it.  His  army  was  und( 
the  best  which  was  then  in  tiie  world; 
with  victory,  animated  with  seal  for  the 
of  their  general,  and  an  overmatch  for  an 
could  be  brought  against  it  into  the  fid 
this  single  army  was  all  that  he  had  to  t 
he  had  no  resource:  the  loss  of  one  ba 
certain  ruin  to  him,  and  yet  he  must  ne 
run  the  risk  of  many  before  he  oouM  gain 
for  the  whole  empire  was  armed  against  hii 
province  offered  a  fresh  enemy,  and  a  fo 
of  action,  where  he  was  like  to  be  expose 
same  danger  ason  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  B 
all,  his  enemies  were  masters  of  the  see, 
he  could  not  transport  hb  forces  abroad,  wit 
hazard  of  their  being  destroyed  by  a  super 
or  of  being  starved  at  land  by  the  diffi 
conveying  supplies  and  provisions  to  them 
pey  relied  chieiay  on  this  single  drcumstai 
was  persuaded,  that  it  must  necessarily  di 
the  war  in  his  fevour* :  so  that  it  seems  si 
how  such  a  superiority  of  advantage,  in  tt 
of  so  great  a  commander,  could  possibl 
success ;  and  we  must  admire  rather  the 
than  the  conduct  of  Ceasar,  for  carrying 
through  all  these  difficulticB  to  ttkt  posse 
the  empire. 

Cioero  seldom  speaks  of  his  attempt, 
kind  of  madness',  and  seemed  to  reta 
hopes  to  the  last  that  he  would  not  pen 
The  same  imagination  made  Pompey  i 
senate  so  resolute  to  defy,  when  they  wei 
condition  to  oppose  hina.  Csesar  on  tl 
hand  might  probably  imagine,  that  their 
proceeded  from  a  vain  conceit  of  their  i 
which  would  induce  them  to  venture  a  ba 
him  in  Italy,  in  which  case  he  was  sure  et 
beat  them  :  so  that  both  sides  were  drawi 

•  O  oeleritatem  inoz«dibilem  r— Ad  Att.  vii.  H 

Cicero  calls  him  a  monster  of  vigilance  and 
[Ibid.  vili.  9.}— for  fhnn  hia  pasaago  of  the  Rabic< 
he  waa  forced  to  take  in  all  the  great  towita  on 
and  spent  seven  daya  before  Oorfinfnm,  yet  in 
two  montha  he  marched  through  the  whole  Icngi 
and  came  before  the  gates  of  Brundlalum  befoi 
could  embark  on  the  9th  of  March. — Ad  Att.  ix. 

<  InteUigo  aeriua  equidem  quam  Tcllem,  propi 
laa  aennoneeque  Balbi,  aed  -rideo  plane  nihil 
nihil  actum  ab  initio,  quam  nt  hunc  oociderct. 
iz.5. 

«  Eziatimat,  (Pompeiua)  qui  mare  tmeot,  eni 
rerum  potirl— Itaque  navaUa  f^^Mratos  ai  aempei 
shna  cura  ftiit.— Ibid.  x.  8. 

X  Cum  Cnaar  amentia  quadam  raperetor.-^ 
xvi.  12. 
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ffkps  thes  tiwy  intended,  by  mistekhig  each 
iker's  viewg.  Cnsir,  I  ssj,  might  weU  appre- 
^thittlwydeiigiiedto  try  their  ttrength  with 
^b  Itily;  for  that  was  the  constant  perraanoii 
f  &e  vMe  party,  wbo  thought  it  the  best  scheme 
Akh  cflold  be  pursued.  POmpey  hnmoored 
Inia^  and  always  talked  big  to  keep  np  their 
i|inte;tMl  though  he  saw  horn  the  ftnt  the 
mat)  of  quitting  Italy,  yet  he  kept  the  secret 
It  kJBidf,  md  wrote  word  at  Uie  same  time  to 
(Sao  tbit  he  ihoaUl  have  a  firm  army  in  a  few 
Ifi,  witk  which  he  would  mardi  against  C«sar 
i  RoeDBm,  10  as  to  gi^re  th^  an  opportunity 
OMnn^  to  the  city  7.  The  {dan  of  the  war,  as 
tfweowiioiily  understood,  was  to  possess  themr- 
^  of  the  principal  posts  of  Italy,  and  act 
iliy  on  the  defensiTe,  in  order  to  distress  Caesar 
'  >  (liferent  armies,  cut  off  his  opportunities 
[hn^^hiader  his  access  to  Rome,  and  hold 
Rnrndnally  employed  till  the  TCteran  army  from 
Pompey'a  Hentenants,  Afranius, 
,  aad  Varro,  could  come  up  to  finnh  his 
This  was  the  notion  which  the  senate 
i  of  the  war ;  they  nerer  conoeiTed  it 
!  thit  Pompey  should  submit  to  the  dis- 
t  flf  flying  before  Csesar,  aad  giving  up  Italy 
y  to  liM  eacBy.  In  this  conficbnce  Domitius, 
1 1  nrj  eoQsiderable  force,  and  some  of  the 
threw  himself  into  Corfinium, 
I  tovB  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine,  on  the 
e  nde,  where  he  proposed  to  make  a  stand 
tCxaar,  sad  stop  the  progress  of  his  march; 
[W  hat  all  his  troops  in  the  attempt,  to  the 
^  r  of  three  legions,  for  want  of  Iniowing 
ft  Mcret  ^mpey  indeed,  when  he  saw 
intended,  pressed  him  earnestly, 
il  letters,  to  come  away  and  join  with  him, 
fUait  *'  That  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
"^  to  Caesar  till  their  whole  forces  were 
;iad  that  as  to  himself,  he  had  with  him 
r  tte  two  legions  which  were  recalled  from 
V,  lad  were  not  to  be  trusted  against  him ; 
lifDoBotiat  should  entangle  himself  in  Cor- 
i>  to  at  to  be  preduded  by  Caasar  from  a 
\  tbathe  could  not  come  to  his  relief  with  so 
[^^  nj,  snd  bade  him  therefore  not  to  be 
1  to  hear  of  his  retiring  if  Caesar  should 
^  t»  Birch  towards  him*.  Yet,  Domitius, 
1  with  the  opinion,  that  Italy  was  to 

^^*«— ferpatf0w»froiff,  cxpertes  sol  tanti  ot  tarn 
P|^MIiicliikqiMl»ij^Ad  Att.  Titt.  a 
[""r***  idawriblt,  poncifl  diebna  n  flrmom  exar- 
f^  hiliituiuju,  gpgBiqiie  affert,  ai  in  Pioenum  agrom 
F^^M  Eaeaam  raditons  eaae^IMd.  vii  10. 
^»«j<o  uiUm  beUo,  aot  tenenda  dt  urba.  aat  ea 
g^fflemwimiiigtralfaprifl  copite  interdndeadna.— 

^««i]]esaiaoaBditkniibai  atare noloortt,  bellnm 
ut  earn  latcretadamna,  ne  ad 
qiiod  wpeabuaam  fiai  posM :  di- 
^^  — u  1 1  i^*aimia  ar  HiTaniiiiiPft  "v:  ^*g*« 
^  oapa  aaxaia.  Afnaio  et  Petreio  ducflraa,  habet 
p-  ^^UHor,  ri  iMinliit,  poaaa  opprtmi  mode  ut  arte 
J-^Ptatxtiii. 

^  *^**  ""ana  pnea  adraraarila  aaaa  non  poaau- 
ateri,  si  aadieris  me  iwgredi. 


neUtoca 


^"^<^^«ad  me  rmietr--t/aMm  atqoe  etiam  te  hortor, 
k~^«naleopia4|otm  priimim  ad  me  vaniaaw— £ 
"*»*iItaBiit.;AdAttTiii.l2. 
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be  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  that  Pompey  would 
never  stiffer  so  good  a  body  of  troops,  and  so  many 
of  his  best  fiwds  to  be  lost,  woidd  not  quit  the 
advantangeous  post  of  Corftnium,  but  depended 
still  on  being  relieved ;  and  when  he  was  actually 
besieged,  sent  Pompey  word,  how  easily  Caesar 
might  be  intercepted  between  their  two  armies^. 

Cicero  was  as  much  disappointed  as  any  of  the 
rest ;  he  had  never  dreamt  of  their  being  obliged 
to  quit  Italy  till,  by  Pompey's  motkms,  he  peiv 
ceived  at  last  his  intentions,  of  which  he  speaks 
with  mat  severity  in  several  of  his  letters,  and 
begs  Atticus^  advice  upon  that  new  face  of  their 
a£Sira ;  and  to  enable  Attkns  to  give  it  the  more 
clearly,  he  ezplaina  to  him  in  short  what  occurred 
to  his  own  Bdnd  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 
*'  The  great  obligations,"  says  he,  **  which  I  am 
under  to  Pompey,  and  my  particular  friendship 
with  him,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  republic 
itself,  seem  to  oersuade  me,  that  I  ought  to  join 
my  counsels  and  fortunes  with  hu.  Asides,  if  I 
stay  behind,  and  desert  that  band  of  the  best  and 
most  eminent  citizens,  I  must  foil  mkler  the  power 
of  a  single  person,  who  gives  me  many  proofs 
indeed  of  being  my  friend,  and  whom,  as  you  know, 
I  had  long  ago  taken  care  to  make  such  from  a 
suspicion  of  this  very  storm  which  now  hangs 
over  us;  yet  it  should  be  well  considered,  both 
how  for  I  may  venture  to  trust  him,  and  supposing 
it  dear  that  I  may  trust  him,  whether  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  firm  and  honest 
citizen  to  continue  in  that  city,  in  which  he  has 
borne  the  greatest  honours  and  performed  the 
greatest  acts,  and  where  he  is  now  invested  with 
the  most  honourable  priesthood,  when  it  is  to  be 
attended  with  some  danger,  and  perhaps  with 
some  disgrace,  if  Pompey  should  ever  restore  the 
republic.  These  are  the  difficulties  on  the  one 
side — let  us  see  what  there  are  on  the  other : 
nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  by  our  Pompey, 
either  with  prudence  or  courage ;  I  may  add  also 
nothing  but  what  was  contrary  to  my  advice  and 
authority.  I  will  omit  those  old  stories ;  how  he 
first  nursed,  raised,  and  armed  this  man  against 
the  republic ;  how  he  supported  him  in  carrying 
his  laws  by  violence,  and  without  regard  to  the 
auspices  ;  how  he  added  the  forther  Gaul  to  his 
government,  made  himself  his  son-in-law,  assisted 
as  augur  in  the  adoption  of  Clodius^  was  more 
zealous  to  restore  me  than  to  prevent  my  being 
expelled ;  enlarged  the  term  of  Ossar's  command, 
served  him  in  all  his  affoirs  in  his  absence^— nay, 
in  his  third  consulship,  after  he  began  to  espouse 
the  interests  of  the  republic,  how  he  insisted  that 
the  ten  tribunes  should  jointiy  propose  a  law  to 
dispense  with  his  absence  in  suing  for  the  consul- 
ship, which  he  confirmed  afterwards  by  a  law  of 
his  own,  and  opposed  the  consul  Marcellus  when 
he  moved  to  put  an  end  to  his  government  on  the 
first  of  March :  but  to  omit,  I  say,  all  this,  what 
can  be  more  dishonourable,  or  show  a  greater  want 
of  conduct  than  this  retreat,  or  rather  shameful 
flight  from  the  city  ?  What  conditions  were  not 
preferable  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  our 
country  ?  the  conditions,  I  confess,  were  bad ;  yet 


^  Domitiiis  ad  Pompeinm— mittit,  qui  petant  atque 
Of«nt,  ut  Bibt  aatoreniat:  Csaanm  dnoboa  exMxritibna, 
et  tocorum  angiutila  interdndi  poaae,  fromentoque  pcohi- 
beri,  dec. 
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what  can  be  worse  than  this  ?  But  Pompey,  you 
will  say,  will  recoTer  the  republic :  when,  or  what 

{>reparation  is  there  for  it  ?  Is  not  all  Picenum 
ost  ?  Is  not  the  way  left  open  to  the  city  ?  Is  not 
all  our  treasure,  both  pubbc  and  private,  given  up 
to  the  enemy  ?  In  a  word,  there  is  no  party,  no 
forces,  no  place  of  rendezvous,  for  the  friends  of 
the  republic  to  resort  to.  Apulia  is  chosen  for  our 
retreat,  the  weakest  and  remotest  part  of  Italy, 
which  implies  nothing  but  despair,  and  a  design  of 
flying  by  the  opportunity  of  the  sea,"  8cc,^  In 
another  letter,  **  There  is  but  one  thing  wanting," 
says  he,  **  to  complete  our  friend's  disgrace ;  his 
failing  to  succour  Domitius :  nobody  doubts  but 
that  he  will  come  to  his  relief ;  yet  I  am  not  of  that 
mind.  Will  he  then  desert  such  a  citizen,  and  the 
rest,  whom  you  know  to  be  with  him  ?  especially 
when  he  has  thirty  cohorts  in  the  town :  yes, 
unless  all  things  deceive  me,  he  will  desert  him : 
he  is  strangfily  frightened ;  means  nothing  but  to 
fly ;  yet  you,  for  I  perceive  what  your  opinion  is, 
think  that  I  ought  to  follow  this  man.    For  my 

rrt  I  easily  know  whom  I  ought  to  fly,  not  whom 
ought  to  follow.  As  to  that  saying  of  mine 
which  you  extol,  and  think  worthy  to  be  cele- 
brated, that  I  had  rather  be  conquered  with  Pom- 
pey,  than  conquer  with  Cssar,  'tis  true,  I  still 
say  so  i  but,  with  such  a  Pompey  as  he  then  was, 
or  as  I  took  him  to  be :  but  as  for  this  man,  who 
runs  away  before  he  knows  from  whom,  or  whither ; 
who  has  betrayed  us  and  ours,  given  up  his  country 
and  is  now  leaving  Italy ;  if  1  had  rather  be  con- 
quered with  him,  the  thing  is  over,  I  am  con- 
quered," &c.* 

There  was  a  notion  in  the  meanwhile,  that  uni- 
versally prevailed  throu(^  Italy,  of  Caesar's  cruel 
and  revengeful  temper,  from  which  horrible  effects 
were  apprehended :  Cicero  himself  was  strongly 
possessed  with  it,  as  appears  from  many  of  his 
letters,  where  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that 
he  would  be  a  second  Phalaris,  not  a  Pisistratus ; 
a  bloody,  not  a  gentle  tyrant  This  he  inferred 
from  the  violence  of  hb  past  life ;  the  nature  of 
his  present  enterprise ;  and,  above  all,  from  the 
character  of  his  friends  and  followers ;  who  were, 
generally  speaking,  a  needy,  profligate,  audacious 
crew ;  prepared  for  every  thing  that  was  desperate '. 
It  was  affirmed  likewise  vnth  great  confidence, 
that  he  had  openly  declared,  that  he  was  now 
coming  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  Cn.  Carbo,  M. 
Brutus,  and  all  the  other  Marian  chiefs,  whom 
Pompey,  when  acting  under  Sylla,  had  cruelly  put 
to  des^  for  their  opposition  to  the  Syllan  cause'. 
But  there  was  no  real  ground  for  any  of  these 
suspicions :  for  Caesar,  who  thought  Tyranny  (as 
Cicero  says)  the  greatest  of  godd^ues,  and  whose 
sole  view  it  had  been  through  life  to  bring  his 
affairs  to  this  crisis,  and  to  make  a  bold  push  for 


c  Ad  Att  TlU.  a  «l  Ibid.  viii.  7- 

«  latum  c^jus  ^akapuryu&if  times,  omnia  tetentme  fac- 
turom  puto.— Ad  Att.  vU.  12. 

Incertum  «st  Pbalarimne  an  Pidstratom  sit  imitaturus. 
—Ibid.  20. 

Nam  csdem  video  d  vicerit— et  regnom  non  modo 
Romano  homini  sed  no  Porue  quidem  tolerabile.— Ibid. 
X.  8. 

Qui  hie  potest  se  gerere  non  perdite  ?  vita,  mores  ante 
facta,  ratio  suaoepU  negotii,  socU  — Ibid.  U.  2 ;  It.  ix.  19. 

'  Atqtie  cum  loqni  quidun  ov9%vruti»t  nanrabant ;  Cn. 
Carbonis,  M.  Bruti  se  poenas  peraequi,  &c.-^d  Att  ix.  li, 


empire,  had,  from  the  observation  of  past  tii^ 
and  the  fate  of  former  tyranta,  laid  it  down  f<^ 
maxim,  that  clemency  in  victory  was  the  best  me 
of  securing  the  stability  of  it*.  Upon  the  i 
render  therefore  of  Corfinium,  where  hie  had  tlie  ^ 
opportunity  of  giving  a  public  specimen  of  hio^ 
he  showed  a  noble  example  of  moderatioa,  bj  i 
generous  dismission  of  Domitius  and  all  the  o^ 
senatore  who  fell  into  his  hands;  among  whom  j 
Lentulus  Spinther,  Cicero's  particoUr  Criei^ 
This  made  a  great  turn  in  his  favour,  bj  ei^ 
people  of  the  terron  which  they  had  before  c^ 
ceived  of  him,  and  seemed  to  confirm  iriat 
affected  everywhere  to  give  out,  that  he  fou 
nothing  by  the  war  but  Uie  security  of  his  per] 
and  di^ty.  Pompey  on  die  other  hand  appoj 
every  day  more  and  more  despicable,  by  tj\ 
before  an  enemy,  whom  his  pride  and  perrena 
was  said  to  have  driven  to  the  necessity  of  tal^ 
arms. — "  Tell  me,  I  beg  of  you,"  says  Ci« 
'*  what  can  be  more  wretched,  than  for  the  oa^ 
be  gathering  applause  from  the  worst  of  caaj 
the  other  giving  offence  in  the  best  ?  tiie  one  to 
reckoned  the  preserver  of  his  enemie8,then 
the  deserter  of  his  friends  ?  and  in  troth,  thn 
I  have  all  the  affection  which  I  ought  to  have 
our  friend  Cnaeus,  yet  I  cannot  excuse  his  I 
coming  to  the  relief  of  sudi  men:  for  if  be  j 
afraid  to  do  it,  what  can  be  more  psltry?  orif^ 
some  think,  he  thought  to  make  his  cause  then 
popular  by  their  destruction,  what  can  be  m 
unjust?"  &c^— From  this  first  experimfflj^ 
Caesar's  clemency,  Cicero  took  oocasioD  to  m 
him  a  letter  of  eompUment,  and  to  thank  him  n 
ticularly  for  his  generous  treatment  of  UDtal 
who,  when  consul,  had  been  the  chief  author  of] 
restoration  ;  to  which  Caesar  returned  the  fo" 


C«for  Emperor  to  Cieero  Emperor. 
**  You  judge  rightly  of  me,  fbr  I  am  flwr^ 
known  to  you,  that  nothing  is  frrtfaer  ran 
from  me  than  cruelty ;  and  as  I  have  a  great  w 
sure  from  the  thing  itself,  so  I  rqoicc  and  twin 
to  find  my  act  approved  by  you :  nor  does  it  tt\ 
move  me,  that  those  who  were  dismissed  by  j 
are  said  to  be  gone  away  to  renew  the  war  agi^ 
me :  for  I  desire  nothing  more,  thsn  that  1 1 
always  act  like  mysdf ;  they  like  tbemselfea. 
wish  that  you  would  meet  me  at  the  city,  tbi 
may  use  your  counsel  and  assistance  as  1  » 
hitherto  done  in  all  things.   Nothing,  I  aaaeref 

Att  vii.  11. 

Tentemus  hoc  modo,  si  poaaumos,  omnium  ^^ 
recuperare,  et  diutonia  victoria  utl :  quoni«»  m 
credulitate  odium  effugere  noa.  potnerant,  oeque  ^ 
riam  diutiua  tenere^  prater  nnran  L.  eyDam.  q»wo  « 
taturus  non  sum.  Haw  nova  stt  ratio  ▼>«»?• 
miaerioordia  et  liberaUtate  nos  muniaDtna.-fip>  ^^ 
ad  0pp.  Att.  ix.  7. 

«»  C«8.  De  Bello  Civ.  1.  L ;  Plutarch,  in  C«. 

»  Sod  obeecro  te.  quid  hoc  miaeriua,  <ja«*?*T 
plausus In  foediMima  cauaa qucrere;  alteruin  off^ 
In  optima  ?  alterum  cxistlmari  conserratorem  iDimK*" 
alterum  deavtorom  amloomm?  et  'n^**""*®^'^ 
amemuB  On»um  nostrum,  ut  et  faoimus  et  ^^^"^"^^ 
hoc.  quod  taUbus  viria  non  subvenlt,  laadare  dob  P«» 
Nam  dve  timnit  quid  ignaviue  ?  aive,  ut  q«i*J»  ^ 
melionm  snam  cauMun  iUorom  cede feie pota^^ 
injnatiua  ?— Ad  Att.  viiL  9.  I 
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I  kea  to  me  tban  Dolabelk ;  I  will  owe  this 
bnv  therefore  to  him :  nor  is  it  possible  for  him 
Ifad  to  behare  oUierwise,  snch  is  his  hamanity, 
biaod  feme,  and  his  affection  to  me.  Adien^.'' 

iVkea  Pompey,  after  the  unhappy  affair  of  Cor- 
MOfiband  hboaelf  obliged  to  retire  to  Brondi- 
ik^ad  to  declare,  what  he  had  never  before 
iwbjrivned,  his  design  of  quitting  Italy  and 
WBfB^^im abroad* ;  he  was  very  desirous  to 
AwGsero  akmg  with  him,  and  wrote  two  letters 
^SteatFonuiK,  to  press  him  to  come  away  di- 
■tff;  bat  Cicero,  already  much  out  of  humour 
^  Ua,  was  diigiuted  still  the  more  by  his  short 
■tsei^nt  mamier  of  writing,  upon  an  occasion 
iiopntuit":  the  second  of  Pompey's  letters, 

II  Cicero's  answer,  will  explain  the  present  state 
IftBr  afiatrs,  and  Cicero's   sentiments  upon 

^Pmpmt  Magnus  Proeonsui  to  M.  Cicero 

Emperor. 
''If  70a  are  in  good  health,  I  rejoice :  I  reed 
r  htter  with  pleasure :  for  I  perceived  in  it 
rsdeot  viitne  by  your  concern  for  the  common 
1^.  Tbe  consols  are  come  to  the  army  which 
Id  IB  Apulia :  I  earnestly  exhort  you,  by  your 
Nb'smI  perpetual  affection  to  the  republic,  to 
II  abo  to  as,  that  by  our  joint  advice  we  may 
(Hudrtiief  to  the  afBicted  state.  I  would 
I  fn  make  the  Appian  way  your  road,  and 
b  b  all  haste  to  Bmndinum.     Take  care  of 

K  Gtm  Emperor  to  Cn,  Magnue  Proeonwl, 
*  Wheal  sent  diat  letter,  which  was  delivered  to 
uCwBiim,  1  had  no  suspicion  of  your  crossing 
tsttforUw  service  of  the  republic,  and  was  in 
It  ^e8  thatwe  should  be  able,  either  to  bring 
n  accommodation,  which  to  me  seemed  the 
'  l,or  to  defend  the  republic  with  tiie  great- 
in  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  before  my 
w  Rsdied  yoo,  being  informed  of  your  reso- 
A^tlte  instructions  which  you  sent  to  the 
Kli>  I  did  not  wait  till  I  could  have  a  letter 
ljQ«,VQk  let  out  immediately  towards  you 
^  ■!  brother  and  our  children  for  Apulia, 
••wiiere  oome  to  Theanum,  your  friend  C. 
IMBS  sad  many  others  told  us,  tiiat  Caesar  was 
*•  wtd  to  Capua,  and  would  lodge  that  very 
«  It  .£semia :  I  was  much  disturbed  at  it, 
jKtf^waa  true,  I  not  only  took  my  journey 
rP|^'^^"^  Vut  myself  also  to  be  certainly  a 
•■*•  1  went  00  therefore  to  Cales  with  intent 
{7^  tin  1  could  kam  from  iEsemia  the 
■|^  of  my  intelligence :  at  Cales  there  was 
jw  to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  you 
■  to  the  oonsnl  Lentulns,  with  which  you  sent 
^alsoof  one  tiiat  you  had  received  from 
™»» dated  the  eighteenth  of  February,  and 
2^  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
■ie  that  all  the  troopa  should  be  drawn  toge- 
^*  KMrn  as  poasiUe  to  one  place ;  yet  so  as  to 
tjf^S^ntgarriaon  in  Capua.    Upon  reading 

Piia^Coriiaiodflniqiie  ma  eertiorem  oonsUii  sol 

^^i^naB  Fompeil  dnamm,  qnaa  ad  me  misit,  negU- 
^>  BKmqaB  hi  ieribendo  dfligeotiam  volni  tibi 
"«  •»:  «im  «x«npla  ad  le  naid^nrfd.  viU.  11. 


these  letters  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  all  the 
rest,  that  you  were  resolved  to  march  to  Corfinium 
with  all  your  forces,  whither,  when  Csesar  lay 
before  the  town,  I  thought  it  impossible  for  me  to 
come.  While  diis  affair  was  in  the  utmost  expec- 
tation, we  were  informed  at  one  and  the  same  time 
both  of  what  had  happened  at  Corfinium,  and 
that  you  were  actually  marching  towards  Brundi 
slum  :  and  when  I  and  my  brother  resolved  without 
hesitation  to  follow  you  thither,  we  were  advertised 
by  many  who  came  from  Sanmium  and  Apulia,  to 
take  care  that  we  did  not  ikll  into  CKsar^s  hands, 
for  that  he  was  upon  his  march  to  the  same  places 
where  our  road  lay,  and  would  reach  them  sooner 
than  we  could  possibly  do.  This  being  the  case, 
it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  me  or  my  brother,  or 
any  of  our  friends,  to  run  the  risk  of  hurting,  not 
only  ourselves,  but  the  republic,  by  our  rashness : 
especially  when  we  could  not  doubt,  but  that  if  the 
journey  had  been  safe  to  us,  we  should'not  then  be 
able  to  overtake  you.  In  the  mean  while  I  received 
your  letter  dated  from  Canusium  the  twenty-first 
of  February,  in  which  you  exhort  me  to  come  in  all 
haste  to  Brundisium :  but  as  I  did  not  receive  it 
till  the  twenty-ninth,  I  made  no  question  but  that 
you  were  already  arrived  at  Brundisium,  and  all 
diat  road  seemed  wholly  shut  up  to  us,  and  we 
ourselves  as  surely  intercepted  as  those  who  were 
taken  at  Corfinium  :  for  we  did  not  reckon  them 
only  to  be  prisoners,  who  were  actually  fallen  into 
the  enemy  s  hands,  but  those  too  not  less  so  who 
happen  to  be  inclosed  within  the  quarters  and 
gamsons  of  their  adversaries.  Since  this  is  our 
case,  I  heartily  wish,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  had 
always  been  with  you,  as  I  then  told  you  when  I 
relinquished  the  command  of  Capua,  which  I  did  not 
do  forjthe  sake  of  avoiding  trouble,  but  because  I  saw 
that  tne  town  could  not  be  held  without  an  army, 
and  was  unwilling  that  the  same  accident  should 
happen  to  me  which,  to  my  sorrow,  has  happened 
to  some  of  our  bravest  citizens  at  Corfinium  ;  but 
since  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  be  with  you,  I  wish 
that  I  had  been  made  privy  to  your  counsehs :  for 
I  could  not  possibly  suspect,  and  should  sooner 
have  believed  anything  than  that  for  the  good  of 
the  republic,  under  such  a  leader  as  you,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  stand  our  ground  in  Italy :  nor  do  I 
now  blame  your  conduct,  but  lament  the  fote  of 
the  republic;  and  thougli  I  cannot  comprehend 
what  it  is  which  you  have  followed,  yet  I  am  not 
the  less  persuaded  that  you  have  done  nothing  but 
with  the  greatest  reason.  You  remember,  I  believe, 
what  my  opinion  always  was :  first,  to  preserve 
peace  even  on  bad  conditions ;  then  about  leaving 
the  city ;  for  as  to  Italy,  you  never  intimated  a 
tittle  to  me  about  it :  but  I  do  not  take  upon  myself 
to  think  that  my  advice  ought  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed :  I  followed  yours ;  nor  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  republic,  of  which  I  despaired,  and  which  is 
now  overturned,  so  as  not  to  be  raised  up  again 
without  a  civil  and  most  pernicious  war :  I  sought 
you ;  desired  to  be  with  you  ;  nor  will  I  omit  the 
first  opportunity  which  offers  of  effecting  it.  I 
easily  perceived  through  all  this  affair,  that  I  did 
not  satisfy  those  who  are  fond  of  fighting :  for  I 
made  no  scruple  to  own,  that  I  wished  for  nothing 
so  much  as  peace ;  not  but  that  I  had  the  same 
apprehensions  from  it  as  they ;  but  I  thought  them 
more  tolerable  than  a  dvu  war :  then  after  the 
war  was  begun,  when  I  saw  that  conditions  of 
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peace  were  offered  to  yoa,  and  a  fiiU  and  honour- 
able  answer  given  to  them,  I  began  to  weigh 
and  deliberate  well  upon  my  own  condact,  which, 
oonsidering  your  kindness  to  me,  I  fancied  that  I 
should  easily  explain  to  your  satisfaction :  I  re- 
collected that  I  was  the  only  man  who,  for  the 
greatest  sendees  to  the  public,  had  suffered  a  most 
wretched  and  cruel  punishment :  that  I  was  the 
only  one  who,  if  I  offended  him  to  whom  at  the 
Tery  time  when  we  were  in  arms  against  him  a 
second  consulship  and  most  splendid  triumph  was 
offered,  should  be  involved  again  in  all  the  same 
struggles;  so  that  my  person  seemed  to  stand 
always  exposed  as  a  public  mark  to  the  insults  of 
profligate  citizens  :  nor  did  I  suspect  any  of  these 
things  till  I  was  openly  threatened  with  them : 
nor  was  I  so  much  afraid  of  them,  if  they  were 
really  to  befal  me,  as  I  judged  it  prudent  to  decline 
them,  if  they  could  honestly  be  avoided.  You  see 
in  short  the  state  of  my  conduct  while  we  had  any 
hopes  of  peace ;  what  has  since  happened  deprived 
me  of  all  power  to  do  anything :  but  to  those  whom 
I  do  not  please  I  can  easily  answer,  that  I  never 
was  more  a  friend  to  C.  Ciesar  dian  they,  nor  they 
ever  better  friends  to  the  republic  than  mysdf : 
the  only  difference  between  me  and  them  is,  that 
as  they  are  excellent  citizens,  and  I  not  far  removed 
from  that  character,  it  was  my  advice  to  proceed 
by  way  of  treaty,  which  I  understood  to  be  approved 
also  by  you ;  theirs  by  way  of  arms ;  and  since 
this  method  has  prevailed,  it  shall  be  my  care  to 
behave  myself  so,  that  the  republic  may  not  want 
in  me  the  spirit  of  a  true  citizen,  nor  you  of  a 
friend.    Adieu"." 

The  disgust  which  Pompey*8  management  had 
given  him,  and  which  he  gently  intimates  in  this 
letter,  was  the  true  reason  why  he  did  not  join 
him  at  this  time :  he  had  a  mind  to  deliberate  a 
while  longer,  before  he  took  a  step  so  decisive : 
this  he  owns  to  Atticus,  where,  after  recounting 
all  the  particulars  of  his  own  conduct  which  were 
the  most  liable  to  exception,  he  adds,  "  I  have 
neither  done  nor  omitted  to  do  anything,  which 
has  not  both  a  probable  and  prudent  excuse — and 
in  truth  was  willing  to  consider  a  little  longer  what 
was  right  and  fit  for  me  to  do<>."  The  chief 
ground  of  his  deliberation  was,  that  he  still  thought 
a  peace  possible,  in  which  case  Pompey  and  Caesar 
would  be  one  again,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  give 
Csesar  any  cause  to  be  an  enemy  to  him  when  he 
was  become  a  friend  to  Pompey. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  Csesar  sent 
young  Balbus  after  the  consul  Lentulus,  to  en- 
deavour to  persuade  him  to  stay  in  Italy,  and 
return  to  the  city,  by  the  offer  of  everything  that 
could  tempt  him :  he  called  upon  Cicero  on  his 
way,  who  gives  the  fbllowing  account  of  it  to 
Atticus :  "  Young  Balbus  came  to  me  on  the 
twenty-fourth  in  the  evening,  running  in  all  haste 
by  private  roads  after  Lentulus  with  letters  and 
instructions  from  Csesar,  and  the  offer  of  any  go- 
vernment if  he  will  return  to  Rome :  but  it  will 
have  no  effect  unless  they  happen  to  meet :  he 
told  me  that  Cssar  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
overtake  Pompey:  which  I  believe;  and  to  be 
friends  with  him  again ;  which  I  do  not  believe ; 

■  Ad  Att  Till.  n. 

o  NihU  prKtenniflsom  est,  qaod  non  habeat  saplentom 
ezeuaationem— et  plane  quid  rectum,  et  quid  fMdeadam 
mihi  efMt.  diutlui  oogltare  malui.^Ad  Alt.  rill.  IS. 


and  b^n  to  fear,  that  all  his  demencj  i 
nothing  else  at  last  but  to  give  that  one  cruel 
The  elder  Balbus  writes  me  word,  that  i 
wishes  nothing  more  than  to  live  in  safet 
yield  the  first  rank  to  Pompey.  Yon  take 
suppose  to  be  in  earnest'.'' 

Cicero  seems  to  think  that  Lentulus  migh 
been  persuaded  to  stay,  if  Balbus  and  he  hi 
together ;  for  he  had  no  opinion  of  the  firmi 
these  consuls,  but  says  of  them  both  on  a 
occasion,  that  they  were  more  easily  moi 
every  wind  than  a  feather  or  a  leaf.  He  r« 
another  letter  soon  after  from  Balbus,  of  wk 
sent  a  copy  to  Atticus,  "  that  he  might  pity 
he  says,  *'  to  see  what  a  dupe  they  thought  ti 
of  him'." 

Balbus  to  Cicero  Emperor, 
"  I  conjure  you,  Cicero,  to  think  of  son 
thod  of  making  Csesar  and  Pompey  friends 
who  by  the  perfidy  of  certain  persons  ai 
divided :  it  is  a  work  highly  worthy  of  your 
take  my  word  for  it,  Cnsar  will  not  onlj 
your  power,  but  think  himself  infinitely  obi 
you  if  you  would  charge  yourself  with  this 
I  should  be  glad  if  Pompey  would  do  so  tc 
in  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  what 
rather  tiian  hope,  that  he  may  be  brought 
terms :  but  whenever  he  gives  over  fiyl 
fearing  Csesar,  I  shall  not  despair  that  yc 
thority  may  have  its  weight  with  him. 
takes  it  kmdly  that  you  were  for  Lei 
staying  in  Italy,  and  it  was  the  greatest  oh 
which  you  could  confer  upon  me  :  for  I  k 
as  much  as  I  do  Ciesar  himself:  if  he  had  i 
me  to  talk  to  him  as  fr«ely  as  we  used  to  < 
not  so  often  shunned  the  opportunities  v 
sought  of  conferring  with  him,  I  should  ha 
less  unhappy  tiian  I  now  am  :  for  assure 
that  no  man  can  be  more  afllicted  than  i 
one  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  myself,  ad 
part  so  ill  in  his  consulship,  that  he  seen 
anything  rather  than  a  consul :  but  shoni 
disposed  to  follow  your  advice,  and  take  yo 
for  Csesar^s  good  mtentions,  and  pass  iku 
his  consulship  at  Rome,  I  should  oegin  t 
that  by  your  authority  and  at  his  motion, 
and  Ciesar  may  be  made  one  again  with  th< 
bation  even  of  the  senate.  'VHienever  thi 
brought  about,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  lii 
enough :  you  will  entirely  approve,  I  a 
what  Csesar  did  at  Corfinium :  m  an  affair 
sort,  nothing  could  fall  out  better*  than 
should  be  transacted  without  blood.  1 
tremely  glad  that  my  nephew*s  visit  was  a 
to  you ;  as  to  wliat  he  said  on  Caesar's  f 
what  Csesar  himself  wrote  to  you,  I  know  < 
be  very  sincere  in  it,  whatever  turn  his  afii 
take'.*' 

Cffisar  at  the  same  time  was  extremely  sc 
not  so  much  to  gain  Cicero,  for  that  was  i 
expected,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  stand 
He  wrote  to  him  several  times  to  that  el 
employed  all  their  common  friends  to  pi 
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vitk  litten  on  that  besd* :  who,  by  his  kwping 
Mck  A  dittincB  st  thii  time  from  Pompej,  ima- 
fiaiBf  thtt  they  had  made  tome  impression,  began 
to  attempc  a  aaeond  point  wHh  him,  Tiz.,  to  per- 
aaade  hiaa  to  eome  badt  to  Rome  and  assist  in  the 
caiadb  of  the  senate,  which  Csesar  designed  to 
.  at  his  retani  from  following  Pompey : 
in  the  hurry  of  his  msich  towards 
'  sent  him  the  following  letter: 

Cmmr  Emperor  to  Cicero  Emperor, 
*  WlMn  I  had  bnt  jost  time  to  see  onr  friend 
■or  coold  conveniently  speak  with  or  hear 
Mm,  w«a  in  baste  and  on  my  march,  baring  sent 
the  fefioiis  before  me,  yet  I  conld  not  pass  by 
villMMt  writing,  and  sending  him  to  yon  with  my 
thsnfca ;  though  I  hare  often  paid  this  duty  before, 
aad  seean  Ukely  to  pay  it  oftener,  yon  deseire  it  so 
wdD  of  nae.  I  desire  of  yon  in  a  special  manner, 
ttat,  as  I  hope  to  be  in  the  dty  shortly,  I  may  see 
jm,  tibcre,  uid  hare  tiie  benefit  of  yonr  adTice, 
r  iutaii  tst,,  your  authority,  your  assistance  in  all 
fa.  But  to  return  to  the  point :  you  will  pardon 
the  baate  and  brerity  of  my  letter,  and  lealrn  the 
real  fnmt  Funius."    To  which  Cicero  answered : 

Ciegro  Emperw  to  Ca$ar  Emperor, 
"  Upon  readmg  yonr  letter,  delivered  to  me  by 
faraiaa,  in  which  you  pressed  me  to  come  to  the 
dly,  I  ^d  not  so  much  wonder  at  what  you  there 
'of  your  desire  to  use  my  adrioe  and 
but  was  at  a  loss  to  find  ont  what  you 
J  by  mj  interest  and  assistance ;  yet  I  flat- 
tend  mysdi  into  a  penuasion,  that  out  of  your 
tdaiiahls  and  singular  wisdom  you  were  desirous 
to  cator  into  aome  measures  for  establishing  the 
peaee  asid  concord  of  the  city ;  and  in  that  case  I 
loelEed  vpoa  my  temper  and  character  as  fit  enough 
to  be  employed  in  such  a  deliberation.  If  the  case 
be  so,  and  you  hare  any  concern  for  the  safety  of 
oar  frieod  FMnpey,  and  of  reconciling  him  to  your- 
mlt  and  to  the  republic,  you  will  certainly  find  no 
■a  BMire  proper  for  such  a  work  than  I  am,  who 
from  tbe  Terr  first  have  always  been  the  adriser 
of  peace,  both  to  him  and  the  senate ;  and  since 
this  recourse  to  arms  hare  not  meddled  with  any 
part  of  tbe  war,  but  thoo^t  you  to  be  really  in- 
jured b^  it,  while  your  enemies  and  enriers  were 
afrn»p<ing  to  deprive  tou  of  those  honours  which 
tibe  Roman  people  had  granted  you.  But  as  at 
Oat  time  I  was  not  only  a  favourer  of  your  dig- 
aity.  bat  an  encourager  also  of  others  to  assist  you 
ia  it ;  so  now  the  dignity  of  Pompey  greatly  affecto 
■e,  for  many  years  ago  I  made  choice  of  you  two, 
with  whom  to  cultivate  a  particular  friendship,  and 
to  be,  as  I  BOW  am,  most  strictly  united.  Where- 
ton  I  desire  ot  yon,  or  rather  beg  and  implore 
«ift  an  my  prajers,  that  in  the  hurry  of  your 
OPH  yoa  would  mdidge  a  moment  to  this  thought, 
bsw^yov  generosity  I  may  be  permitted  to  show 
mjtm  an  bnicst,  grateftil,  pious  man,  in  remem- 
ni^  an  act  of  the  greatest  kindness  to  me.  If 
dat  related  only  to  myself,  I  should  hope  still  to 
sbtain  it  firom  you ;  but  it  concerns,  I  think,  both 
jaar  booour  and  the  republic,  that  by  your  means 

I  quid  Gmbt  ad  me  nrtpatrlt    Qnod 
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I  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  a  situation  the 
best  adapted  to  promote  the  peace  of  you  two,  at 
well  as  tiie  general  concord  of  all  the  dtizens.  Af- 
ter I  had  sent  my  thanks  to  you  before  on  the 
account  of  Lentulus,  for  giving  safety  to  him  who 
had  given  it  to  me ;  yet  upon  reading  his  letter, 
in  which  he  expresses  the  most  gratefol  sense  of 
your  liberality,  I  took  myself  to  have  received  tiie 
same  grace  firom  you  which  he  had  done,  towards 
whom,  if  by  this  you  perceive  me  to  be  gratefol, 
let  it  be  your  care,  I  beseech  you,  that  I  may  be  so 
too  towards  Pompey*." 

Cicero  was  censored  for  some  passages  of  this 
letter,  which  Caesar  took  care  to  make  public,  viz., 
the  compliment  on  Ctesar's  admirable  wisdom ; 
and  above  all,  the  acknowledgment  of  his  being 
injured  by  his  adversaries  in  the  present  war ;  in 
excuse  of  which,  he  says,  "  that  he  was  not  sorry 
for  the  publication  of  it,  for  he  himself  had  given 
several  copies  of  it,  and  considering  what  had  since 
happened,  was  pleased  to  have  it  known  to  the 
world  how  much  he  had  always  been  inclined  to 
peace,  and  that,  in  urging  Csesar  to  save  his  coun- 
try, he  thought  it  his  business  to  use  such  expres- 
sions as  were  the  most  likely  to  gain  authority  with 
him,  without  fearing  to  be  thought  guilty  of  flat- 
tery, in  urging  him  to  an  act  for  which  he  would 
gladly  have  thrown  himself  even  at  his  feet*." 

He  received  another  letter  on  the  same  snlject, 
and  about  the  same  time,  vrritten  jointly  by  Balbus 
and  Oppius,  two  of  Caear's  chief  confidants. 

Ballms  and  Opphu  to  M.  Cioero. 
'*  The  adrice,  not  only  of  little  men  such  as  we 
are,  bnt  even  of  the  greatest,  is  generally  weighed, 
not  by  the  intention  of  the  giver,  but  the  event : 
yet  relying  on  your  humanity,  we  will  give  you 
what  we  toke  to  be  the  best  in  the  case  about 
which  you  vrrote  to  us ;  which,  though  it  should 
not  be  found  prudent,  yet  certainly  flows  from  the 
utmost  fidelity  and  affection  to  you.  If  we  did  not 
know  from  Ciesar  himself  that,  as  soon  as  he  comes 
to  Rome,  he  will  do  what  in  oar  judgment  we 
think  he  ought  to  do,  treat  about  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Pompey,  we  should  give  over 
exhorting  you  to  come  and  take  part  in  those  delibe- 
rations, that  by  your  help,  who  have  a  strict  friend- 
ship with  them  both,  the  whole  affair  may  be  set- 
tled with  ease  and  dignity ;  or  if ,  on  the  contrary, 
we  believed  that  Caesar  would  not  do  it,  and  knew 
that  he  was  resolved  upon  a  war  with  Pompey,  we 
should  never  try  to  persuade  you  to  take  arms 
against  a  man  to  whom  yon  have  the  greatest  obli- 
gations, in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  always 
entreated  yon,  not  to  fight  against  Ciesar.  But 
since  at  present  we  can  only  guess  rather  than 
know,  what  Caesar  will  do,  we  have  nothing  to  offer 
but  this,  that  it  does  not  seem  sgreeable  to  your 
dignity,  or  your  fidelity,  so  well  known  to  all,  when 
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yon  are  intimate  with  them  both,  to  take  arms 
against  either ;  and  this  we  do  not  doubt  but  Cassar, 
according  to  his  hnmanity,  will  highly  approve ; 

{ret  if  you  judge  proper  we  will  write  to  him,  to 
et  us  know  what  he  will  really  do  about  it ;  and  if 
he  returns  us  an  answer,  will  presently  send  yon 
notioe  what  we  think  of  it,  and  gire  you  our  word 
that  we  will  advise  only  what  we  take  to  be  most 
suitable  to  your  honour,  not  to  Cesar's  views; 
and  are  persuaded  that  Caesar,  out  of  his  indul- 
gence to  his  friends,  will  be  pleased  with  it*." 
This  joint  letter  was  followed  by  a  separate  one 
from  BaUms. 

Batfmt  to  Cicero  Emperor. 

**  Immediately  after  I  had  sent  the  common  let- 
ter from  Oppius  and  myself,  I  received  one  ftt>m 
Cssar,  of  which  I  have  sent  you  a  copy,  whence 
you  will  perceive  how  desirous  he  is  of  peace,  and 
to  be  reconciled  with  Pompey,  and  how  mr  removed 
from  all  thoughts  of  cruelty.  It  gives  me  an  ex- 
treme joy,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  do,  to  see  him 
in  these  sentiments.  As  to  yourself,  your  fidelity, 
and  your  piety,  I  am  entirely  of  the  same  mind, 
my  dear  Cicero,  with  you,  that  you  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  your  character  and  duty,  bear  arms 
against  a  man  to  whom  you  declare  yourself  so 
greatly  obliged ;  that  Ceesar  will  approve  this  reso- 
lution I  certainly  know  from  his  singular  huma- 
nity, and  that  you  will  perfectly  satisfy  him,  by 
talang  no  part  in  the  war  against  him,  nor  joining 
yourself  to  his  adversaries ;  this  he  will  think  suf- 
ficient, not  only  from  you,  a  person  of  such  dignity 
and  splendour,  but  has  allowed  it  even  to  me,  not 
to  be  found  in  that  camp,  which  is  likely  to  be 
formed  against  Lentulus  and  Pompey,  from  whom 
I  have  received  the  greatest  obligations.  It  was 
enough,  he  said,  if  I  performed  my  part  to  him  in 
the  city  and  the  gown,  which  I  might  perform  also 
to  them  if  I  thought  fit ;  wherefore  I  now  manage 
all  Lentulus's  affairs  at  Rome,  and  discharge  my 
duty,  my  fidelity,  my  piety,  to  them  both ;  yet  in 
truth  I  do  not  take  tiie  hopes  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, though  now  so  low,  to  be  quite  desperate, 
since  Csesar  is  in  that  mind  in  which  we  ought  to 
wish  him.  One  thing  would  please  me,  if  you 
think  it  proper,  that  you  would  wri^e  to  him,  and 
desire  a  guard  from  him,  as  you  did  from  Pom- 
pey,  at  U^  time  of  Milo's  trial,  with  my  appr(^- 
tion ;  I  will  undertake  for  him,  if  I  rightly  know 
Csesar,  that  he  will  sooner  pay  a  regvd  to  your 
dignity,  than  to  his  own  interest  How  prudently 
I  write  these  things  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  cer- 
tainly know,  that  whatever  I  write,  I  write  out  of 
a  singular  love  and  affection  to  you ;  for  (let  me 
die  80  as  Cssar  may  but  live)  if  I  haTe  not  so 
great  an  esteem  for  you,  that  fierw  are  equally  dear 
to  me.  When  you  have  taken  any  reM^ution  in 
this  affair,  I  wish  that  you  would  let  me  know  it, 
for  I  am  exceedingly  solicitous  that  you  should 
dischaige  vour  duty  to  them  both,  which  in  truth 
I  am  confident  you  will  discharge.  Take  care  of 
your  healths" 

The  offier  of  a  iiuard  was  artfully  insinuated ; 
for  while  it  carried  an  appearance  of  honour  and 
respect  to  Cicero's  penon,  it  must  necessarily 
have  made  him  Csesar's  prisoner,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  liberty  of  retiring,  when  he  fbund  it 
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proper,  out  of  Italy.  But  he  was  too  viie  to 
caught  by  it,  or  to  be  moved  in  any  mamierbj 
lett^  themselves,  to  entertain  the  least  tbooglri 
going  to  Rome,  since  to  assist  in  the  senate,  w{ 
Pompey  and  the  consuls  were  driven  cot  of  it,  i 
in  rotlity  to  take  part  against  them.  What  g 
him  a  more  immediate  uneasiness,  vu  the  d 
expectation  of  an  interview  with  Cesar  him 
who  was  now  returning  firom  Brundisiiiin  bj 
road  of  Formtae,  where  he  then  resided ;  for  tfaa 
he  would  gladly  have  avoided  him,  if  he  oouid  h 
contrived  to  do  it  decently,  yet  to  leave  the  p) 
just  when  Caesar  was  coining  to  it,  could  not 
of  being  interpreted  as  a  particular  aflront; 
resolved  therefore  to  wait  for  him,  and  to  act 
the  occasion  with  a  firmness  and  gravity  vfa 
became  his  rank  and  character. 

Thev  met  as  he  expected,  and  he  sent  Atti 
the  following  account  of  what  passed  betveen  th 
'*  My  discourse  with  him  (says  he)  wu  lad 
would  rather  make  him  think  well  of  me  t 
thank  me.  I  stood  firm  in  refusing  to  go  to  Ro^ 
but  was  deceived  in  expecting  to  find  him  a 
for  I  never  saw  any  one  U»s  so;  he  wuo 
demned,  he  said,  by  mv  judgment,  and,  if  I 
not  come,  others  would  be  uie  more  \mkn 
I  told  him  that  their  case  was  very  different  b 
mine.  After  many  things  said  on  both  nia, 
bade  me  come,  however,  and  try  to  make  pa 
Shall  I  do  it,  says  I,  in  my  own  way?  Do] 
imagine,  replied  he,  that  I  will  presoibe  to  j« 
I  will  move  the  senate  tfaen^  says  I,  for  a  dec 
against  your  going  to  Spain,  or  transportins  f 
troops  into  Greece,  and  say  a  great  deal  beiida 
bewailing  the  case  of  Pbmpey.  I  will  not  aHi 
replied  he,  such  things  to  be  said.  So  I  thos^ 
said  I,  and  for  that  reason  vrillnotcoBie;  bed 
I  must  either  say  them,  and  many  more  whie 
cannot  help  saying,  if  I  am  there,  or  not  cott 
all.  The  result  was,  that  to  shift  off  the  ducoi 
he  wished  me  to  consider  of  it,  which  I  cooUi 
refuse  to  do,  and  so  we  parted.  I  am  persax 
that  he  is  not  pleased  with  me,  but  I  am  pie* 
with  myself,  which  I  have  not  been  before  fl 
longtime.  As  for  the  rest,  good  gods,  what  a  e 
he  has  with  him  !  what  a  helUsh  band,  asyoa 
them ! — ^what  a  deplorable  afiSair  I  what  defpa 
troops !  what  a  lamentable  thing  to  see  Serf 
son,  and  Titinius^,  with  many  more  of  their  n 
in  that  camp,  which  besieged  Pompey !  he  bis 
legions,  wakes  at  all  hours,  Ibars  noUim; ;  1 
no  end  of  this  calamity.  His  declaration  it 
last,  which  I  had  almost  forgot,  was  odioai ;  l 
if  he  was  not  permitted  to  use  my  advioe,he  «t 
use  sudi  as  he  could  get  from  others,  and  po 
all  measures  which  were  for  his  service*."  P> 
this  conference,  Cicero  went  directly  to  Arpia< 
and  there  invested  his  son,  at  the  age  of  nxtc 
with  the  manly  gown  ;  he  resolved  to  carry) 
along  with  him  to  Pompey's  camp,  and  though 
proper  to  give  him  an  air  of  manhood  before 
enlisted  him  into  the  war ;  and  since  he  coaU 
perform  that  ceremony  at  Rome,  chose  to  oa 
his  oonntrjrmen  by  oelebrsting  this  h^M  ii 
native  city^. 

While  Caesar  was  on  the  road  towarda  jg 
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Qoiiitas  Giotto,  the  nephew,  a  fiery  giddy 
yoath,  priTttely  wrote  to  him  to  offer  his  senriee, 
wkh  •  promiae  of  loiDe  iofonnation  concem- 
m^  Wb  uncle ;  upon  whidi,  being  sent  for  and 
afteitted  to  an  aodience,  he  assured  Cssar  that  his 
mdewas  utterly  disaffected  to  all  his  measores, 
aatid  determined  to  leare  Italy  and  go  to  Pompey. 
The  boy  was  tempted  to  this  rashness  by  the  hopes 
ct  a  cntHMJerable  present,  and  gave  much  nneasi- 
■eas  by  it  both  to  the  father  and  the  node,  who 
had  rcaaoo  to  fear  some  ill  conseqoence  from  it^ ; 
bat  Caaar  desiring  still  to  diiert  Cicero  from  de* 
ckriaf  against  him,  and  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
whick  he  night  entertain  ror  what  was  past,  took 
oecaaioa  to  signify  to  him,  in  a  kind  letter  from 
Rose,  that  he  retained  no  resentment  of  his  refh- 
sal  to  ooae  to  the  dty,  thoogh  Tnllns  and  Serrios 
raanpiainrd  that  he  had  not  uiown  the  same  indnl- 
gcBce  to  them  ;  ridicnloos  men,  says  Cicero,  who 
iftcr  aending  their  sons  to  besiege  Pompey  at 
BrvwfisiiuD,  pretend  to  be  scmpnlons  about  going 
to  tbe  senate*. 

Cieero's  bebamnr,  howerer,  and  residence  in 
Ihoae  Tillaa  of  his  which  were  nearest  to  the  sea, 
gave  rise  to  a  general  report,  that  he  was  waiting 
ealy  fcr  a  wmd  to  carry  him  over  to  Pompey : 
apoa  which  C«sar  sent  him  another  pressing 
kticr  to  try,  if  possible,  to  dissuade  him  from 
ftatstep. 


Cmtar  Emperor  to  Cicero  Smperor, 
"  Tkoagb  I  nerer  imagined  that  you  would  do 
aay  thing  rashly  or  imprudently,  yet  mored  by 
o/)mman  report  I  thought  proper  to  write  to  you, 
sad  beg  of  yov  by  our  mutual  affection,  that  you 
wo  aid  BsC  run  to  a  declining  cause,  whither  you 
^ad,  Mt  think  tit  to  go  while  it  stood  firm.  For 
yaa  w31  do  the  greatest  injury  to  our  friendship, 
sBd  tottsutt  but  iU  for  yourself,  if  you  do  not  fol- 
km  where  fortune  calls,  for  all  things  seem  to 
hscfv  aaeoeeded  moat  prosperously  for  us — most 
■s^atiimfiily  for  them ;  nor  will  you  be  thought 
la  hanpo  followed  the  cause  (since  that  was  the 
amm  whco  yon  dioae  to  withdraw  yourself  from 
Adr  eosBcilB),  bat  to  have  oondemned  some  act  of 
■saa*  Chan  whidi  you  can  do  nothing  that  could 
aMett  me  aaore  aensibly,  and  what  I  beg  by  the 
lighta  of  o«r  friendship  that  yon  would  not  do. 
lasrij,  what  b  aaore  agreeable  to  the  character  of 
~  HHat,  quiet  man,  and  good  dtisen,  than  to 
froaa  ciril  broiJa  ?  from  which  some,  who 

I  gladly  have  done  it,  have  been  deterred  by  an 

hrasion  of  danger ;  but  you,  after  a  foil  testi- 
«f  my  life,  and  trisl  of  my  friendship,  will 

nothing  mote  safe  or  more  reputable  than  to 


r  Ita  fTSTiter  tallmas, 
■dto  poi*  Hlrtinm 
,  ai'wiiliini  ab  CsMre ;  com  eo  do  meo  anirao 
ife  afti  ooadHs  aUcniaimo,  at  oondllo  reUnqoflDdi  ItaUam. 
--Ad  AtS.  X.  4,  i,  *C. 

Kfom  aooepi  TdMmenltr.    Avarftiam  video 
I  aufnl  oonfiartl.    Magnomlioo  malum  est. 


w  arfU  ifDaaelt  per  Uleras,  quod  non  Romam 

,  m  eeqaa  in  opiimam  partem  id  aodpere  didt. 

1  acribit,  itcum  Tollom  et  Senrlum 

i  «ae.  f«ia  am  idem  elM,  qood  mlhl  remfelMet. 

■nrldleiilosw  qui  oom  filtoe  miehMnt  ad  Cn.  Pom- 

■  iihims^ilHiil UwllHwsislmi liii  iliiliil iil 
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keep  yourself  dear  from  all  this  contention.    The 
16th  of  April,  on  the  ro&d<i." 

Antony  also,  whom  Cesar  left  to  guard  Italy 
in  his  absence,  wrote  to  him  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  on  the  same  day. 

Antdniui  Tribune  of  the  people  and  Proprmtor  to 
Cicero  Emperor, 

'*  If  I  had  not  a  great  esteem  for  you,  and  much 
greater  indeed  than  you  imagine,  I  should  not  tw 
concerned  at  the  report  whidi  is  spread  of  you, 
especially  when  I  take  it  to  be  frise.  But  out 
of  the  excess  of  my  affection,  I  cannot  dissemble, 
that  eren  a  report,  though  false,  makes  some  im- 
presdon  on  me.  I  cannot  beliere  that  you  are 
preparing  to  cross  the  sea,  when  you  hare  such  a 
ralue  for  Dolabdla,  and  your  daughter  Tullia,  that 
excellent  woman,  and  are  so  much  vdued  by  us 
all,  to  whom  in  truth  your  dignity  and  honour  are 
dmost  dearer  than  to  yourself ;  yet  I  did  not  think 
it  the  part  of  a  friend  not  to  be  moved  by  the  dis- 
course even  of  ill-designing  men,  and  wrote  this 
with  the  greater  inclination,  as  I  take  my  part  to 
be  the  more  difficult  on  the  account  of  our  late 
coldness,  occadoned  rather  by  my  jedousy,  than 
any  injury  from  you.  For  I  desire  you  to  assure 
yoursdf,  that  nobody  is  dearer  to  me  than  you, 
excepting  my  Cssar,  and  that  I  know  also  that 
Caesar  reckons  M.  Cicero  in  the  first  dass  of  his 
friends.  Wherefore  I  beg  of  you,  my  Cicero, 
that  you  will  keep  yourself  free  and  undetermined, 
and  deapise  the  fidelity  of  that  man  who  first  did 
Tou  an  injury,  that  he  might  afterwards  do  you  a 
kindness  ;  nor  fly  from  him,  who,  though  he 
should  not  love  you,  which  is  imposdble,  yet  will 
dways  desire  to  see  you  in  safety  and  splendour. 
I  have  sent  Cdpumius  to  you  with  this,  the  most 
intimate  of  my  friends,  that  you  might  percdve 
the  great  concern  which  I  have  for  your  life  and 
dignity*." 

Cfldius  dso  wrote  to  him  on  the  same  subject, 
but  finding,  by  some  hints  in  Cicero's  answer,  th^t 
he  was  actually  preparing  to  run  away  to  Pompey, 
he  sent  him  a  second  letter,  in  a  most  pathetic,  or, 
as  Cicero  calls  it,  lamentable  strain',  in  hopes  to 
work  upon  him  by  alarming  all  his  fears. 

Cwliut  to  Cicero. 
"  Bdng  in  a  consternation  at  your  letter,  by 
which  you  show  that  you  are  me<uuting  nothing 
but  what  is  dismd,  yet  ndther  tell  me  directly 
what  it  is  nor  wholly  hide  it  from  me,  I  presently 
wrote  this  to  you.  By  dl  your  fortunes,  Cicero, 
by  your  children,  I  b^  and  beseech  you  not  to 
tdce  any  step  injurious  to  your  safety ;  for  I  call 
the  gods  and  men  and  our  friendship  to  witness, 
that  what  I  have  told  and  forewarned  you  of  was 
not  any  vdn  concdt  of  mv  own,  but  after  I  had 
talked  with  Cssar,  and  understood  from  him  how 
he  resolved  to  act  after  his  victory,  I  informed  you 
of  what  I  had  learned.  If  you  imagine  that  his 
conduct  will  dways  be  the  same,  in  dismissing  his 
enemies  and  offering  conditions,  you  are  mistaken. 
He  thinks  and  even  talks  of  nothing  but  what  is 
fierce  and  serere,  and  is  gone  away  much  out  of 
humour  with  the  senate  and  thoroughly  provoked 
by  the  oppodtion  which  he  has  met  with,  nor  will 

^  Ad Att. X. 8.  'Ibid. 

f  M.  CaU  apletdam  aoriptam  mlaerabilttarw-IUd.  a 
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there  be  any  room  for  mercy.  Wherefore,  if  you 
yourself,  your  only  son,  your  honsei  yoor  remain- 
ing hopesr  be  dear  to  yon ;  if  I,  if  the  worthy  man 
your  son-in-law,  have  any  weight  with  yon,  yon 
should  not  desire  to  orertum  our  fortunes  and 
force  us  to  hate  or  to  relinquish  that  cause  in  which 
our  safety  consists,  or  to  entertain  an  impious  wish 
against  yours.  lastly,  reflect  on  this,  that  you 
have  already  given  all  the  offence  which  you  can 
give  by  staying  so  long  behind;  and  now  to  declare 
against  a  conqueror  whom  you  would  not  offend 
while  his  cause  was  doubtful,  and  to  fly  after  those 
who  run  away,  with  whom  you  would  not  join 
while  they  were  in  condition  to  resist,  is  the  utmost 
folly.  Take  care  that,  while  you  are  ashamed  not 
to  approve  yourself  one  of  the  best  citizens,  you  be 
not  too  hasty  in  determining  what  is  the  best.  But 
if  I  cannot  wholly  prevail  with  you,  yet  wait  at 
least  till  you  know  how  we  succeed  in  Spain,  which 
I  now  tell  you  wiU  be  ours  as  soon  as  Ceesar  comes 
thither.  What  hopes  they  may  have  when  Spain 
is  lost,  I  know  not ;  and  what  your  view  can  be  in 
acceding  to  a  desperate  cause,  by  my  faith  I  cannot 
find  out.  As  to  the  thing  which  you  discover  to 
me  by  your  silence  about  it,  Cesar  has  been  in- 
formed of  it,  and  after  the  first  salutation  told  me 
presently  what  he  had  heard  of  you.  I  denied  that 
I  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  but  begged  of  him 
to  write  to  yon  in  a  manner  the  most  ^ectual  to 
make  you  stay.  He  carries  me  with  him  into 
Spain ;  if  he  did  not,  I  would  run  away  to  you 
wherever  you  are  before  I  came  to  Rome,  to  dis- 
pute this  point  with  you  in  person  and  hold  you 
fast  even  by  force.  Consider,  Cicero,  again  and 
again,  that  you  do  not  utterly  ruin  both  you  and 
yours ;  that  you  do  not  knowingly  and  willingly 
throw  yourself  into  difficulties  whence  you  see  no 
way  to  extricate  vourself.  But  if  either  the  re- 
proaches of  the  better  sort  touch  you,  or  you 
cannot  bear  the  insolence  and  haughtiness  of  a 
certain  set  of  men,  I  would  advise  yon  to  choose 
some  place  remote  from  the  war  till  these  contests 
be  over,  which  will  soon  be  decided.  If  you  do 
this  I  shall  think  that  you  have  done  wisdy,  and 
you  will  not  offend  Casarf." 

Caelius's  advice  as  well  as  his  practice  was 
grounded  upon  a  maxim,  which  he  had  before 
advanced  in  a  letter  to  Cioero,  that  in  a  public 
dissention,  as  long  as  it  was  carried  on  by  civil 
methods  one  ought  to  take  the  honester  side,  but 
when  it  came  to  arms  the  stronger,  and  to  judge 
that  the  best  which  was  the  safest*^.  Cicero  was 
not  of  his  opinion,  but  governed  himself  in  this,  as 
he  generally  did  in  all  other  cases,  by  a  contrary 
rule,  that  where  our  duty  and  our  safety  interfere 
we  should  adhere  always  to  what  is  right,  whatever 
danger  we  incur  by  it. 

Curio  paid  Cicero  a  friendly  visit  of  two  days 
about  this  time,  on  his  way  towards  Sicily,  the 
command  of  which  Caesar  had  committed  to  him. 
Their  conversation  turned  on  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  times  and  the  impending  miseries  of  the  war, 
in  which  Curio  was  open  and  without  any  reserve 
in  talking  of  Cassar's  views.     **  He  exhorted  Cicero 

f  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  16. 

b  iiiitd  te  non  arbitror  fiigere ;  qidn  homines  in  dlnen- 
aAone  dooMitioft  debeant,  quamdiu  dviliter  sine  armis 
cernetur,  honestlorem  aequi  partem:  abl  ad  bellum  et 
castra  vcntum  dt,  flrmioram ;  et  id  melius  statuere,  quod 
tutroa  Bit.— IMd.  vilL  14. 


to  choose  some  neutral  place  for  his  retreat,  an 
him  that  Csesar  would  be  pleased  with  it,  ol 
him  all  kind  of  accommodation  and  safe  pt 
through  Sicily,  made  not  Ae  least  doubt  bat 
C»sar  would  soon  be  master  of  Spam  and 
follow  Pompey  with  his  whole  force,  and 
Pompey's  deatii  would  be  the  end  of  the  war 
confessed  withal  that  he  saw  no  prospect  or  { 
mering  of  hope  for  the  republic ;  said  that  ( 
was  so  provoked  by  the  tribune  Metellus  at  1 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  have  killed  him,  as  ma 
his  friends  advised ;  that  if  he  had  done  it  a 
slaughter  would  have  ensued ;  that  his  clea 
flowed,  not  from  his  natural  disposition,  but  be 
he  thought  it  popular,  and  if  he  once  los 
affections  of  the  people  he  would  be  cruel ;  tl 
was  disturbed  to  see  the  people  so  disgusted  I 
seizing  the  public  treasure,  and  though  h( 
resolved  to  speak  to  them  before  he  left  Rom 
he  durst  not  venture  upon  it  for  fear  of 
affront,  and  went  away  at  last  much  disoompoi 

The  leaving  the  public  treasure  at  Rome  i 
to  Cssar,  is  censured  more  than  once  by  Cio 
one  of  the  blunders  of  his  friends^ :  bat  il 
common  case  in  civil  dissentions  for  the  hoi 
side,  through  the  foar  of  discrediting  their 
by  any  irr^ular  act,  to  ruin  it  by  an  unsesM 
moderation.  The  public  money  was  kept  i 
temple  of  Saturn,  and  the  consuls  contented 
selves  with  carrying  away  the  keys ;  fancyini 
the  sanctity  of  tl^  place  would  secure  it 
violence,  especially  when  the  greatest  part  of 
a  fund  of  a  sacred  kind,  set  apart  by  the  lai 
occasions  only  of  the  last  exigency  or  the  tei 
a  Gallic  invasion  ^  Pompey  was  sensible 
mistake  when  it  was  too  late,  cmd  sent  instn 
to  the  consuls  to  go  back  aiid  fetch  awa 
sacred  treasure;  but  Caesar  was  then  so  fi 
vanced  that  they  durst  not  venture  upon  it, 
Lentulus  coldly  sent  him  word  that  he  I 
should  first  march  against  CsBsar  into  Pic 
that  they  might  be  able  to  do  it  with  H 
Caesar  had  none  of  these  scruples,  but  as  » 
he  came  to  Rome  ordered  the  *'  doors  of  the 
to  be  broken  open  and  the  money  to  be  aei] 
his  own  use,  and  had  like  to  have  killed  the  t 
Metellus,"  who,  trusting  to  the  authority 
office,  was  silly  enough  to  attempt  to  hind< 
He  found  there  an  immense  treasure,  *'  I 
coin  and  wedges  of  solid  gold,  reserved  fit 
spoils  of  conquered  nations  firom  the  time  c 
the  Punic  war ;  for  the  republic  (as  Plin] 
had  never  been  richer  than  it  was  at  this  da 

Cicero  was  now  impatient  to  be  gone,  a 
more  so  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  p 
his  laurel,  and  lictors,  and  style  of  emperor, 
in  a  time  of  that  jealousy  and  distraction  e 
him  too  much  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  as 
to  the  taunts  and  raillery  of  his  enemies 
resolved  to  cross  the  sea  to  Pompey,  yet  k 

»  Ad  Att.  x~4.  riMdrviTw,  15. 

»  Dio,  p.  161. 

"  G.  Cassias attulit  mandata  ad  oonsnles,  nt 

venirent,  pecuniam  de  aanotlore  crario  auferrent- 
reecripsit,  ut  priua  ipse  in  Picenom.— Ad  Att.  viL 

°  Neo  fuit  aliia  tranporibua  req>ublioa  locnp 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  3. 

o  Aocedit  etiam  moleata  heo  pompa  liotonmi  i 
nomenqne  imperii  quo  appellor,— aed  incurrit  ha 
laanu  non  solum  in  ocoloe,  aed  Jam  etiam  in  vocul 
Tolorum.— Ep.  Fam.  ii.  16. 
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dUi  BoCioM  to  be  narrowly  watched,  took  pallia 
to  flOBCMl  hk  inteatioiiy  aapedally  from  Antony, 
vtonsded  at  this  time  in  his  neighboorhood,  and 
kifCirtrict  eja  upon  him.  He  sent  him  word 
tknfaa  Irr  bttar,  that  he  had  **  no  design  agafaist 
C«Hr;tbat he  remembered  hia  friendship,  and  his 
taMUnr  DolsbeUa ;  that  if  he  had  other  thonghta, 
Wesrid  cMiiy  have  been  with  Pompey ;  that  his 
ckicf  nHoa  for  retiring  waa  to  avoid  the  nneasinesa 
of  yaiiat  hi  public  with  the  formality  of  his 
fietonr."  Bot  Antony  wrote  him  a  surly  answer, 
«iiA  Geera  caUs  a  laconic  mandate,  and  sent  a 
Off  of  itto  Atdeas,  to  let  him  see,  he  says,  how 
tfttmiaStj  it  was  drawn. 

**  Hov  sBoere  is  your  way  of  acting  I  for  he 
tte  Im  a  wad  to  stuid  neater  stays  at  home ;  he 
vW  goei  ^toad  seems  to  paaa  a  judgment  on  the 
oaiade  or  the  other.  But  it  does  not  belong  to 
Bsto^otormhiewhether  amanmaygo  abroad  or 
Mt  Camr  hu  impoaed  this  task  upon  me,  not 
tinier  any  msn  to  go  out  of  Italy.  Wherefore 
it  apiioi  aodking  for  me  to  approre  your  reaolu- 
tiniflhsveno  power  to  indulge  you  in  it.  I 
•<mU  hate  you  write  to  Ccaar,  and  ask  that  favour 
d\m:  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  obtain  it, 
ofniD  7  nee  yon  promiae  to  retain  a  regard  for 
owfrKMUiipi/' 

AftvtIasletterAntonT  never  came  to  see  him, 
^  imt  aa  ocnse  that  be  was  ashamed  to  do  it 
^MSM  k  took  him  to  be  angry  with  him,  giving 
^limdantand  at  the  aame  time  by  Trebatius, 
t^kt  kad  special  ordera  to  obaerve  hia  motions'. 

IWttlitttfs  give  ua  the  most  sensible  proof  of 
ttski|kcitaem  sod  credit  in  which  Cicero  flourished 
itthiiliBehkRome;  iHien  in  a  contest  for  empire, 
v^Imi  ahme  was  to  decide,  we  see  the  cjiiefs 
MMndes  so  adUdtona  to  gain  a  man  to  their 
PBtfHebadaopecuUar  skill  inarma  or  talenta 
far  ev;  hot  his  name  and  authority  was  the 
■^miiiun  which  they  souf^t ;  since  whatever  waa 
^fato  of  their  arms,  the  world,  tiiey  knew,  would 
J*^  better  of  the  canae  which  Cicero  eapoused. 
^■■e  ktters  will  confute  likewise  in  a  great 
"■J^VB  tlte  coaraioQ  opinion  of  his  want  of  reso- 
h^  ia  aD  cases  of  difficulty,  since  no  man  could 
1^  i  gnaler  than  he  <yd  on  the  present  occasion, 
*^a|iiast  the  importunitiea  of  hia  frienda  and 
iD  tbinititions  of  a  successful  power,  he  chose 
to  Uov  tkit  cause  idiich  he  thought  the  beat, 
t^MS^I  he  kaew  it  to  be  the  weakest 

IMf  Cesar's  abaenoe  in  Spain,  Antony,  who 
"^aobo^  to  control  him  at  home,  gave  a  free 
^tw  ta  lus  nsAural  disposition,  and  indulged 
■■■V  without  reaerve  in  all  the  eiceu  of  lewdnesa 
fod  hiiry.  Cicero,  describing  his  usual  equipage 
■V|»?»iffiaj  about  Italy,  says,  "  He  carries  with 
ua  ii  n  open  chaise  the  famed  actress  Cytheris, 
^  aife  feOovi  in  a  second,  with  seven  other  close 
^  fan  of  his  whores  and  boys.  See  by  what 
^f^jaA  we  fall,  and  doubt  if  you  can  whether 
^  <^  tfo  MeplHtaM   •crtpaiwero,  nihil   me  oontn 

*^*MBi  amfaltlai,  potoian  ti  aliter  oeotiremt  ease  com 
^^^''i  Wi  aolcn,  ^ndft  tnuk  liotoriboi  Invitns  ciuMU'om, 


']jy— Ua4e  mm  ilbl  Impeiatmii  dicK  Antonhu,  neo 
*'^*  IpM  adhae  vfdcnl,  ted  boo  Trebatio  narrarlt. 

^''"'ei-ai  Be  ndiit,  w  pndoredeterrltmn  ad 
**^  fwd  me  iiU  meoenser*  putaret.— Ibid,  x 
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Csaar,  let  him  come  vanquiahed  or  victorious,  will 
not  make  cruel  work  amongst  us  at  his  return. 
For  my  part,  if  I  cannot  get  a  ship  I  will  take  a 
boat  to  transport  myself  out  of  thdr  reach ;  but  I 
ahaU  tell  you  more  after  I  have  had  a  confierence 
with  Antony*."  Among  Antony'a  other  extrava- 
gances, he  had  the  insolence  to  appear  sometimes 
in  public  with  his  mistress  Cytheris  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  lions.  Cicero,  alluding  to  this  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus,  tells  him  jocoaelj  that  he  need  not  be 
afraid  of  Antony'a  lions*,  for  though  the  beaate 
were  so  fierce  the  master  himself  was  very  tame. 

Pliny  speaks  of  this  foct  as  a  designed  insult  on 
the  Roman  people,  as  if,  by  the  emblem  of  the 
lions,  Antony  intended  to  give  them  to  understand 
that  the  fiercest  spirita  of  tiiem  would  be  forced  to 
submit  to  the  yoke*.  Plutarch  also  mentions  it ; 
but  both  of  them  pUce  it  after  the  battie  of  Phar- 
aalia,  though  it  is  evident  from  this  hint  of  it  given 
by  Cicero  that  it  happened  long  before. 

Whilat  Cicero  continued  at  Formie  deliberating 
on  the  measures  of  his  conduct,  he  formed  several 
political  theaea  adapted  to  the  drcumstanoea  of 
the  times,  for  the  amusement  of  his  solitary  hours : 
*'  Whether  a  man  ought  to  stay  in  his  country 
when  it  was  possessed  by  a  tyrant.  Whether  one 
ought  not  by  all  means  to  attempt  the  dissolution 
of  the  t3rranny,  though  his  city  on  that  account 
was  exposed  to  tiie  utmost  hazard.  Whether  there 
was  not  cause  to  be  afrvid  of  the  man  who  should 
dissolve  it,  lest  he  should  advance  himself  into  the 
other's  place.  Whether  we  should  not  help  our 
country  by  the  methods  of  peace  rather  than  war. 
Whether  it  be  the  part  of  a  citizen  to  sit  still  in  a 
neutral  place  while  hia  country  is  oppressed,  or  to 
run  all  hazards  for  the  sake  of  the  common  liberty. 
Whether  one  ought  to  bring  a  war  upon  his  city, 
and  beaiege  it,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  ^rrant. 
Whether  a  man,  not  approving  the  dissolution  of 
a  tyranny  by  war,  ought  not  to  join  himaelf  how- 
ever  to  the  best  citizens.  Whetiier  one  ought  to 
act  with  hia  benefactora  and  friends,  though  they 
do  not  in  his  opinion  take  right  measures  for  the 
public  interest.  Whether  a  man  who  baa  done 
great  services  to  his  country,  and  for  that  reason 
baa  been  envied  and  cruelly  treated,  is  still  bound 
to  expose  himself  to  fresh  dangera  for  it,  or  may 
not  be  permitted  at  last  to  tiJie  care  of  himself 
and  his  family  and  give  up  all  political  matters 
to  the  men  of  power ; — by  exercising  myself  (saya 
he)  in  theae  questions,  and  examining  them  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other,  I  relieve  my  mind 
fix>m  ito  present  anxiety,  and  draw  out  something 
which  may  be  of  use  to  me'." 

•  Hio  tamen  CTtherldem  aecum  lectioa  aperto  portat, 
altera  nzorem :  aeptem  prcterea  oonjnnctc  leotlo«  sunt 
amlcanim,  an  amloomm  ?  vide  quam  torpl  leto  pereamns : 
et  diiblta,  si  potes.  quin  ille  aeu  lictns,  sea  rioter  redlorit, 
ccdem  fiMtams  sit.  Ego  yero  vd  lintricnlo,  si  naTis  noa 
erit,  eripiam  me  ex  istomm  parriddio.  Bed  plurm  ooribam 
cum  Olom  ooaTcnero.*— Ad  Ait.  z.  10. 

t  To  AntonU  leoncs  pertimeeoas,  oave.  Nihil  est  iUo 
bomlne  Jncondius. — Ibid.  x.  13. 

■  Jogo  subdidit  eoe.  prlmosqaeRome  adonmmi  Jonxit 
Antonius ;  et  qnidem  olrili  bello  cum  dimicatum  esaet  in 
Ptaarsalicis  campis ;  non  sine  ootento  qoodam  temponim, 
generoeoa  spiritns  Jognm  snblre  lllo  prodigio  signiAcante : 
nam  qood  it»  vectos  est  cnm  mima  Cytheride,  supfamon- 
stra  etiam  illarum  calamiUtum  fait.— Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
vlii.  10. 

"  In  his  ogo  me  oooaaltationibas  exefoeni»  dlmsioim  in 
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From  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  city  togoAer 
with  Pompey  and  the  lenate,  there  passed  not  a 
single  day  in  which  he  did  not  write  one  or  more 
letters  to  Atticus^,  the  only  friend  whom  he  tmsted 
with  the  secret  of  his  thoughts.  From  these  letters 
it  appears,  that  the  sum  of  Atticns's  advice  to  him 
agreed  entirely  with  his  own  sentiments,  that  if 
Pompey  remained  in  Italy  be  ought  to  join  with 
him ;  if  not,  shoald  stay  behind  and  expect  what 
fresh  accidents  might  produce '.  This  was  what 
Cicero  had  hitherto  followed ;  and  as  to  his  future 
conduct,  though  he  seems  sometimes  to  be  a  little 
wavering  and  irresolote,  yet  the  result  of  his  deli- 
berations constantly  turned  in  favour  of  Pompey. 
His  personsl  affection  for  the  man,  preference  of 
his  cause,  the  reproaches  of  the  better  sort,  who 
began  to  censure  his  tardiness,  and  above  all  his 
gratitude  for  favours  received,  which  had  ever  the 
greatest  weight  with  him,  made  him  resolve  at  all 
adventures  to  run  after  him  ;  and  though  he  was 
displeased  with  his  management  of  the  war  and 
without  any  hopes  of  his  success*,  though  he  knew 
him  before  to  be  no  politician,  and  now  perceived 
him,  he  says,  to  be  no  general,  yet  with  all  his 
faults  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  deserting 
him,  nor  hardly  forgive  himself  for  staying  so  long 
behind  him.  **  For  as  in  love  (says  he),  anything 
dirty  and  indecent  in  a  mistress  will  stifle  it  for 
the  present,  so  the  deformity  of  Pompey's  conduct 
put  me  out  of  humour  with  him,  but  now  that  he 
IS  gone  my  love  revives  and  I  cannot  bear  his 
absence,''  &c.^ 

What  held  him  still  a  while  longer  was  the  tears 
of  his  family  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  daughter 
Tullia,  who  entreated  him  to  wait  only  the  issue  of 
the  Spanish  war,  and  urged  it  as  the  advice  of 
Atticus  ^.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  this  daugh- 
ter, and  with  great  reason,  for  she  was  a  vroman  of 
singular  accomplishments,  with  the  utmost  affection 
and  piety  to  him.  ^[>eaking  of  her  to  Atticus, 
'*  how  admirable  (says  he)  is  her  virtue !  how  does 
she  bear  the  public  calunity !  how  her  domestic 
disgusts  1  what  a  greatness  of  mind  did  she  show 
at  my  parting  from  them  !  in  spite  of  the  tender- 

utnunque  partem,  turn  gnece  tum  Utine,  abduoo  panim- 
per  animum  a  molestiiB  et  rov  vpo^pyov  rl  delibero.— Ad 
Att.  ix.  4. 

J  HvjuM  aatem  epistole  non  folum  ea  oansa  est,  at  ne 
quis  a  me  dies  intermittetor,  quin  dem  ad  te  litena,  sed, 
&o.— Ibid.  viii.  12. 

Alteram  tibt  eodem  diehano  epiatolamdiotavf,  etpridie 
dederam  mea  manu  longlorem.— Ibid.  z.  3. 

B  Bgo  quidem  tibi  non  aim  auotor,  ri  Fdmpeius  Italiam 
relinquit,  te  quoqae  {nofugere,  summo  enim  perioulo 
faoies,  nee  reipublics  proderia ;  oui  quidem  poeterina  pote- 
ria  prodeaae,  at  manaeria.— Ibid.  ix.  10. 

■  Ingrati  animi  crimen  horreo.— Ibid.  ix.  8, 5,  7. 

Neo  meheroole  hoc  fado  re^Uicc  canaa,  qoam  ftmdi* 
tua  deletam  puto,  aed  neqnia  me  putet  ingratom  in  eum, 
qui  me  levavit  iia  inoonunodia,  quibna  ipse  affeoerat— 
Ibid.  ix.  10. 

Portonae  aunt  oommittenda  omnia.  Sine  qw  oooamor 
nlla.    Bi  m^na  quid  aooiderit  mirabimor.— lUd.  z.  8. 

^  Bicut  4p  roh  iptfTUtdtSf  alioiant  immmid»,  inanlaae, 
indeoone :  tic  me  illina  tugm,  negligenticque  deformltaa 
avertit  ab  amore— nunc  emergit  amor,  nunc  deaiderium 
ferre  non  poaamn.^— Ibid.  ix.  10. 

c  Sed  omn  ad  me  mea  Tullia  aoribat,  orana,  at  quid  In 
Hiapania  geratur  expeotem,  et  aemper  adacribat  idem 
videri  tibi.—Ibld.  x.  a 

Lacrynue  meoram  roe  interdum  moUiont,  precantinm, 
ut  de  Hlapaniia  ezpeotemaa.«-lbid.  z.  9. 


nets  of  her  love  she  wisbea  me  to  do  ootfaiB^ 
vrhat  is  right  and  for  my  honour  V  BataaUj 
aflhir  of  Spain,  he  answered,  "  that  whtteie^ 
the  fiite  of  it,  it  could  not  alter  the  csk  ! 
regard  to  himself;  for  if  Cesar  should  be  dl 
out  of  it,  his  journey  to  Pompey  would  be  kM 
come  and  reputable,  since  Curio  himself  wonU 
over  to  him ;  or  if  the  war  was  drawn  into  lei 
there  would  be  no  end  of  vraiting;  or  lasd] 
Pompey's  army  should  be  beaten,  instead  of  sil 
stilly  as  they  advised,  he  though  just  die  oonti 
and  should  choose  the  rather  to  run  away  frra 
violoice  of  such  a  victory.  He  resolved,  thenfe 
he  says,  *'  to  act  notlung  craftily ;  but  wbl 
became  of  Spain  to  find  out  Pompey  as  soob  i 
could,  in  conformity  to  Solon's  law,  who  vu^ 
capital  for  a  dtisen  not  to  Cake  part  in  a  drilj 
sention*." 

Before  his  gmng  off,  Servins  Sulpions  seati 
word  from  Rcmie  Uiat  he  had  a  grest  denre  to  I 
a  conference  with  him.  to  considt  in  oommoDJ 
measures  they  ought  to  take.  Cicero  oobbcd^ 
it,  in  hopes  to  find  Servius  in  the  ssme  nuod  I 
himself,  and  to  have  his  company  to  Pon| 
camp :  for  in  answer  to  his  message,  he  inti^ 
his  own  intention  of  leaving  Italy,  and  if  Sc^ 
was  not  in  the  same  resdntion,  advised  him  tol 
himself  the  trouble  of  tiie  journey;  tboafli, i 
had  anything  of  moment  to  communicste,  he  ^ 
wait  for  his  commg'.  But  at  their  oieetiB^ 
found  him  so  timorous  and  desponding,  tad  id 
of  scruples  upon  everything  which  wis  prop^ 
that,  instead  of  pressing  him  to  the  same  coS 
with  himself,  he  found  it  necessary  to  ooooes 
own  design  from  him.  '*  Of  all  the  men,"  uf 
**  whom  I  have  met  with,  he  is  alone  t  d 
coward  than  C.  Maroellus,  who  lameoti  hu  I 
ing  been  consul ;  and  nrges  Antony  to  ^ 
my  going,  that  he  himsdf  may  stay  with  ah 
graces." 

Cato,  whom  Pompey  had  sent  to  posseii  Ina 
of  Sicily,  thought  fit  to  quit  that  post,  and  yiq 
1 

'  CuJoa  quidem  virtua  mirifica.  Qnomodo  fllki 
poblicam  dadem  ?  qnomodo  domeetioaa  triea*!  v^ 
autem  animua  in  dlafjami  noatro  ?  att  oropy^t  ait  ^ 
^^rn)|<f ;  tanun  noa  recte  faoera  et  bene  aadifev^ 
▲d  Att.  X.  8.  I 

*  Si  peU^ar,  qoam  gratua  aut  qoam  lioiiarttis  m 
ad  Pompeium  neater  adventua,  com  ipaam  CoriH 
tpaom  tnnaitanmi  patem?  al  trahitor  beUum, 
expectem,  aut  qoam  din?  rdinqaitor,  nt  ai  vteodBJ 
Hiqpania,  qaieaoamoa.  Id  ego  oontxa  polo:  lOsaj 
viot<nem  rrtinquondum  magla  pato,  qoam  ^'^otiiniH 

Aatote  nihil  aomaotaraa:  fiat  in  Hiqania  fBidUl 
Ibid.x.6.  J 

Ego  rero  Soknia^-legem  nesUgam.  qui  capita  a» 
qui  in  aeditione  non  aUarioa  utrioa  partis  foiMet^ 
X.  1. 

'  Sin  antcm  tibi  hominiprndcatiasimovidetiiriitil» 
noa  ooUoqui,  quanquam  longiua  etiam  oogitabam  »i 
diaoedere,  eqjoa  Jam  etiam  nomon  invitoa  aodio.u 
propiua  aooedam.>-Bp.  Fam.  iv.  I.  . 

Reatat  ut  diaoedcndum  patem;  InqooreUqoan^ 
eaae  deliberatio,  quod  oonaUium  in  diaoean.  <l^ 
aequamni^-ai  habea  Jam  statotom,  qnid  tiU  V^ 
ptttea,  in  quo  non  ait  oonJunotum  oonaiUnm  tnun  | 
meo,  auperaedeaa  hoc  labwe  ittnwia— Ibid.  ir.  t 

f  SenrU  oonailio  nihU  expeditur.  Omaes  oapt^ 
omni  acntentia  oocorrunt.  Unnm  C  MaroeUo  o<« 
timidiorBm,  qoem  oonsulem  faina  panit«M[a>  ^• 
Antonium  oonfirmaaae  dioitar*  at  me  impadli'i^  1"^' 
credo,  honaatiaa.— Ad  Att.  x.  lA. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 
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Ik  idnd  to  CviOt  who  eame  Hkewiie  to  seiie  it 
«B  Ciar*!  put  with  a  saperior  force.  Cicero  was 
■sk  jcaaAh'ttd  at  Cato'a  conduct,  being  per- 
I  naied  diat  be  might  have  held  hii  poesession 
litkoirt  diiBenitj ;  and  that  all  honest  men  would 
km  flecked  to  him,  especially  when  Pompey's 
ieetm  to  near  to  support  him :  for  if  that  luid 
bii  Me  appeared  on  the  coast,  and  begun  to  act, 
Cno  Idnaelf,  as  he  confessed,  would  hare  run 
mftbefint.  *<  I  wish,"  says  Cicero, ''that  Gotta 
m;  kid  out  Sardinia,  as  it  is  said  he  will ;  for  if 
n^kvbue  will  Cato's  aet  appear^! " 

h  tfaeie  ctrcamstances,  while  he  was  preparing 
I  d  thjop  for  his  voyage,  and  waiting  only  for  a 
I  Inr  vbd,  be  removed  from  his  Cuman  to  Ms  Pom- 
\  fm  T^  beyond  Naples,  which  not  being  so 
esBoodioiis  for  an  embarkment,  would  help  to 
IcMD  tk  sospidon  of  his  intended  flight^  Here 
k  leedfed  a  private  message  from  the  officers  of 
inee  coborts  which  were  in  garrison  at  Pompeii, 
fl»  kg  Jeare  to  wait  upon  him  the  day  following, 
U  ortia'  to  deliver  up  their  troops  and  the  town 
ii^  ha  bands;  but  instead  of^  listening  to  the 
WtoRfbe  slipped  away  the  next  morning  before 
%to  avoid  seeing  them,  since  such  a  force  or  a 
t^ter  enU  be  <^no  service  there,  and  he  was 
JpRbBDiiTe  that  it  was  designed  only  as  a  trap 

TWispsnQing  at  last  the  result  of  all  his  delibe. 
^iKiQos>  md  pieferring  the  consideration  of  duty  to 
te  o(  hit  aKfety,  he  embarked  to  follow  Pompey ; 
'Md  tkogb,  (torn  the  nature  of  the  war,  he  plainly 
^■ad  deckred,  *'  that  it  was  a  contention  only 
y"de;  jet  he  thought  Pompey  the  modester, 
Mnter,  and  juster  king  of  the  two  ;  and  if  he  did 
M  eoaqaer,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Roman 
|(^*oald  be  extinguished ;  or  if  he  did,  that  it 
*mU  gtill  be  after  the  manner  and  pattern  of 
ri^  with  much  cruel^  and  blood*."  With  these 
9^nthiAj  reflections,  he  set  sail  on  the  eleventh 
Wm»,  ^rMhing  (aa  be  teUs  us)  knowingly  and 

^  (^  mecmn  Tixlt— Sicilic  diffidens,  ri  Pumpeius 
Wpeaptart^Ad  Att.  x.  7. 

^^>1»-Ptaipeii  daasem  timebat :  qtus  at  eaaet,  se  de 
■fciMtumui— Ibld.x.4. 

^M«i  SdUam  tensre  noUo  negotto  potuli,  et  at 
I  ^^*|'*tflinai  kml  ad  com  ae  oontnUaaent,  Syraoiiala 
^7^  c*t  a.  d.  TDi.  KaL  Haii— atinam,  quod  alnnt, 
yJwihJMntaneat.  Bat  anim  rumor.  0,alidfuerit, 
^piajOtaMoi  l-Ibld.  X.  16. 

iff  tk  BiinMwm  anqpteionum  |irofectionfa,-~profeutua 
^iiIWpafainmft.d.iv.  Id.  Vt  Ibi  eaaem,  dam  que 
*."|*jMai  opot  aaaeBt,  paranntar^— Ibid. 

^  a4  Tflian  tcnkaem,  vaotnm  eat  ad  me»  oen- 
**^  ttaa  aohortinm,  qam  Pompeiia  aunt,  me  velle 

fWaai  tadara.  At  ago  tSW  poatridk  a  villa  ante 
f^Mt  BM  oomino  illi  noa  videsant.  Quid  auim  erat 
z^^  eobaftlboa?  quid  ai  plorea.  quo  apparatu ?— et 
l^^flwlpom*,  ot  tentaremur.    Omnam  igitur  aoapi- 


^^  — .. aabntroqneeat.— lUd.  vliL  11. 

imtS^*"*^*"'^*'^'  toqnapDlaaaeatmodaatlorraz 

^wyahiBrtttoitpior;  •tla^qaliiWvlneit.nomenpopuU 

g*^  ddcator  neeeaaa  eat:  rin  antem  vtodt,  Syllano 

r^«»mplo<ue  Tiaeet^Ibld.  x.  7. 

[  ^D.  UL  M.  Jnn.-Bp.  Fam.  xlv.  7.   It  to  ronark- 

I  £1^*'*°°*  ^  raaatau  wfalofa  datainad  CUmo  in 

2J^<^lbaB  haintaidad,  hemantianathe  (emp«ftM<M(« 

I  ?r^^^  AffKteMr,  and  Ou  emtma  that  tueeetdtd  U  ; 

I  JJJf^^  rtoot  the  end  of  May.  [Ad Att.  x,  17,  la] 

^^•vawkatastnBsecoDfodoathcrewaa  atthia 

^■ibaBonaa  Kakpdar;  and  what  neaemHy  far  that 


willingly  into  vduntory  destruction,  and  doing  just 
what  cattle  do,  when  driven  by  any  force,  running 
after  those  of  his  own  kind :  for  as  the  ox  (says 
he)  follows  the  herd,  so  I  follow  the  honest,  or 
those  at  least  who  are  called  so,  though  it  be  to 
certain  ruin"."  As  to  his  brother  Quintus,  he 
was  so  far  from  desiring  his  company  in  this  flight, 
that  he  pressed  him  to  stoy  in  Italy  on  account  of 
his  persona]  obligations  to  Caesar,  and  the  relation 
that  he  had  borne  to  him  :  yet  Quintus  would  not 
be  left  behind ;  but  declared  that  he  would  follow 
his  brother  whithersoever  he  should  lead,  and 
think  that  party  right  which  he  should  choose  for 
him'. 

What  gave  Cicero  a  more  particular  abhorrence 
of  the  vrar  into  which  he  was  entering  was,  to  see 
Pompey  on  all  occasions  affecting  to  imitote  Sylla, 
and  to  hear  him  often  say,  with  a  superior  air, 
'*  Could  Sylla  do  such  a  Uiing,  and  cannot  I  do 
it  ?"  as  if  determined  to  make  Sylla's  victory  the 
pattern  of  his,  own.  He  was  now  in  much  the  same 
circumstances  in  which  that  conqderor  had  once  been; 
sustaining  the  cause  of  the  senate  by  his  arms,  and 
treated  as  an  enemy  by  those  who  possessed  Italy  ; 
and  as  he  flattered  himself  with  the  same  good  for-, 
tune,  so  he  was  mediteting  the  same  kind  of  return, 
and  threatening  ruin  and  proscription  to  all  his 
enemies.  This  frequentlv  shocked  Cicero,  as  we 
And  from  many  of  his  letters,  to  consider  with 
what  cruelty  and  effusion  of  civil  blood  the  suc- 
cess even  of  his  own  friends  would  certainly  be 
attended  P. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  his  voyage,  or  by  what  course  he  steered 
towards  Dyrrhachium ;  for  after  his  leaving  Italy, 
all  his  correspondence  with  it  was  in  great  measure 
cut  off ;  so  that  from  June,  in  which  he  sailed,  we 
find  an  intermission  of  about  nine  months  in  the 
series  of  his  letters,  and  not  more  than  four  of 
them  written  to  Atticus  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war^.  He  arrived,  however,  safely  in  Pompey's 
camp,  with  his  son.  Ids  brother,  and  nephew,  com- 
mitting die  fortunes  of  the  whole  fomily  to  the 
issue  of  that  cause :  and  that  he  might  make  some 
amends  for  coming  so  late,  and  gain  the  greater 
autikority  with  his  party,  he  furnished  Pompey, 

reformation  of  It  which  Ccaar  aoon  after  effected,  in  order 
to  reduoe  the  oomputation  of  their  montha  to  the  regular 
oonrae  of  the  aeaaona  fhym  which  thoy  had  ao  widely  rarled. 
Some  of  the  oommentatora,  for  want  of  attending  to  thia 
cauae,  are  atrangely  pnzzled  to  acoonnt  for  the  difEloulty ; 
and  one  of  them  ridiouloualy  imaginea,  that  by  the  Equi- 
ttoXf  Cloero  oovartly  maana  Antony,  who  need  to  make 
kU  dayt  and  nights  egiiai,  by  aleeplng  aa  much  aa  he 
waked! 

B  Ego  pmdena  ao  adena  ad  peatem  ante  oouloa  poaitam 
torn  profeotoa.— Ep.  Fam.  tL  & 

Pmdana  et  adena  tanqnam  ad  interitum  merem  volun- 
tartum.  [Pro  M.  Maroel.  5.]  quid  ergo  aotuma  ea  ?  Idem, 
quod  peoodea,  que  diapolaK  aoi  generto  aequnntur  gregea. 
Ut  boa  armenta,  aio  ego  bonoa  Tlroa,  aut  eoa,  qoionnque 
dioentur  bool,  aequar,  etiam  ri  ruent.>— Ad  Att.  Til.  7* 

o  Fratrem^-aoctumhuJua  fortune  eaaenon  erat  aequum: 
oui  magto  etiam  Caaar  iraaoetur.  Bed  impetrare  non 
poaaum,  at  maneat  [Ibid.  Iz.  1.]  frater,  quioquid  mihi 
plaoerat,  id  rectum  ae  putare  aiebat.— Ibid.  ix.  & 

P  Quam  crebro  Hind,  8fUa  poMU  tgo  mm  potero  f — 

Ita  B^Uaturit  animna  cdoa,  et  proicripturit  din.  [Ad 
Att.  iz.  10.]  CncuB  noater  SpUani  regni  afanilitudicem 
ooncuplvlt.  ci8cis  ooi  \4r)f90.  [lUd.  7.]  at  non  nominatim 
aed  generatim  proaoriptio  eaaat  informata.— Ibid.  xL  & 

4  Ad  Att.  zi.  1-^ 
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who  wai  in  gnat  want  of  money,  with  a  large  lam 
out  of  hit  own  stock  for  the  public  senrice'. 

But  as  he  entered  into  the  war  with  reluctance, 
80  he  fonnd  nothing  in  it  but  what  increased  his 
disgust:  he  disliked  e?erything  which  they  had 
done,  or  designed  to  do ;  saw  notiiing  good  amongst 
them  but  their  cause  ;  and  that  their  own  counsels 
would  ruin  them.  For  all  the  chie£i  of  the  party, 
trusting  to  the  superior  fame  and  authority  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  Uie  troops 
which  the  princes  of  the  East  had  sent  to  their 
assistance,  assured  themselves  of  rictory;  and 
without  reflecting  on  the  different  character  of  the 
two  armies,  would  hear  of  nothing  but  fighting.  It 
was  Cicero's  business  therefore  to  discourage  this 
wild  spirit,  and  to  represent  the  hazard  of  the  war, 
the  force  of  Cssar,  and  the  probability  of  his  beat- 
ing them,  if  eyer  tiiey  yentnred  a  battle  with  him  : 
but  all  his  remonstrances  were  slighted,  and  he 
himself  reproached  as  timorous  and  cowardly  by 
the  other  leaders ;  though  nothing  afterwards  hap- 
pened to  them  but  wlut  he  had  often  foretold*. 
This  soon  made  him  repent  of  embarking  in  a 
cause  so  imprudently  conducted ;  and  it  added  to 
his  discontent,  to  find  himself  even  blamed  by 
Cato  for  oomiug  to  them  at  all,  and  deserting  that 
neutral  post  which  might  have  given  him  the  better 
opportunity  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation*. 

In  this  disagreeable  situation,  he  declined  all  em. 
ployment ;  and  finding  his  counsels  wholly  slighted, 
resumed  his  usual  way  of  raillery;  and  wbit  he 
could  not  dissuade  by  his  authority,  endeavoured 
to  make  ridiculous  by  his  jests.  This  gave  occa- 
sion, afterwards,  to  Antony,  in  a  speedi  to  the 
senate,  to  censure  the  levity  of  his  behaviour  in 
the  calamity  of  a  civil  war ;  and  to  reflect  not  only 
upon  his  fears,  but  the  unseasonableness  also  of  his 
jokes.  To  which  Cicero  answered,  **  that  though 
their  camp  indeed  was  full  of  care  and  anxiety,  yet 
in  circumstances  the  most  turbulent,  there  were 
certain  moments  of  relaxation  which  all  men,  who 
had  any  humanity  in  them,  were  glad  to  lay  hold 
on :  but  while  Antony  reproached  him  both  with 
dejection  and  joking  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a 
sure  proof  that  he  had  observed  a  proper  temper 
and  moderation  in  them  both*." 

'  Etsi  egeo  rebns  omnibus,  quod  it  quoqne  in  angusUIs 
Oft,  quicum  sumus,  cut  magnam  dedlmus  pecuniam  mu- 
tnam,  opinantes  nobis,  constitutls  rebut,  earn  rem  etitm 
honori  fore.  [Ibid.  xL  3.]  ti  quat  habnimnt  facultatet,  eat 
Pompeio  turn,  cnm  id  videbamur  aaplenter  fticere,  detuU- 
mut.— Ad  Att.  13. 

*  Quippe  mihi  neo  que  aoddunt,  neo  que  aguntur,  ullo 
nu>do  probantur.  [Ibid.  zi.  4.]  "Sibil  boni  pr«ter  cantam. 
[Ep.  Fam.  vii.  3.]  Itaque  ego,  quern  turn  fortes  1111  virl, 
Domitil  et  Lentuli,  tlmldum  esse  dloebant.  &c  [Ibid.  vi. 
81.]  quo  quidem  in  beUo,  nihil  adrerai  aocii*it  non  pnedi- 
cente  me.^Ibid.  6. 

*  Cii^ua  me  mei  facti  poniitult,  non  tarn  propter  pert- 
culum  meum,  quam  propter  vltia  mnlta,  que  ibi  offend!, 
quo  Tpneram.— Ibid.  vii.  3 ;  Plutarch,  in  Cio. 

"  Ipse  fugi  adhuc  omne  munut,  eo  maglt,  quod  ita  nihil 
poterat  agi,  ut  mihi  et  melt  rebut  aptum  ostet.  [Ad  Att. 
xl.  4.]  <iuod  antem  idem  moratitiam  meam  repr^endlt, 
idem  Jocum ;  magno  argumento  ett,  me  in  utroqne  fuiate 
moderatum.— PhU.  11. 18. 

Borne  of  Cicero't  tayings  on  thit  occaaion  are  preaenred 
by  dilTerent  wrltert.  When  Pompey  put  him  in  mind  of 
his  coming  io  late  to  them :  How  con  /  come  late,  said 
he,  when  I  Jlnd  nothing  in  readinta  among  pom  f— and 
upon  Fompey't  addng  him  taroastically.  where  hii  ton- 
iihiaw  JMabeUa  wa*  «•   He  is  with  pour  /iither-in-law, 


Yomig  Brutus  was  also  in  Pompey's  oubd,  « 
he  distinguished  himself  by  a  pecuUar  seal ;  i 
Cicero  mentions  as  the  more  remarkable,  bet 
he  had  always  profossed  an  irreconcilable  hstr 
Pompey  as  to  the  murderer  of  his  fiuber*. 
he  followed  the  cause,  not  the  man ;  sacrificii 
his  resentments  to  the  serrice  of  his  covntryi 
looking  now  upon  Pompey  as  the  genersl  oi 
republic  and  the  defender  of  their  common  lib 

During  the  course  of  this  war,  Cicero  i 
speaks  of  Pompey's  conduct  bat  ss  a  perp 
succession  of  blunders.  His  first  step,  oif  le 
Italy,  was  condemned  indeed  by  all,  bnt  pai 
larly  by  Atticus ;  yet  to  us,  at  this  distanc 
seems  not  only  to  have  been  prudent,  bat  n 
sary7.  What  shocked  people  so  modi  at  it 
the  discovery  that  it  made  of  his  wesknes 
want  of  preparation ;  and  after  the  security  i 
he  had  all  along  affected,  and  the  defiance  i 
declared  against  his  adversary,  it  made  Urn  i] 
contemptible  to  run  away  at  last  on  the  fin 
proach  of  Cesar.  **  Did  you  ever  sec/' 
Cselius,  **  a  more  silly  creature  than  this  Pomi 
yours ;  who,  after  raising  all  this  bustle,  ii  fbv 
be  such  a  trifler?  or  did  you  ever  read  or  bi 
a  man  more  vigorous  in  action,  more  temper 
victory,  than  our  Csesar'  ?" 

Pompey  had  left  Italy  about  a  year  before  ( 
found  it  convenient  to  go  after  him  ;  daring  ^ 
time  he  had  gathered  a  vast  fleet  from  all  tbi 
ritime  states  and  cities  dependent  on  the  eo 
without  making  any  use  of  it  to  distress  an  c 
who  had  no  fleet  at  all :  he  suffered  Sicily  an^ 
dinia  to  fall  into  Caesar's  hands  withont  a  1 
and  the  important  town  of  Marseilles,  after  I 
endured  a  long  aiege  for  its  affection  to  his « 
But  his  capital  error  was  the  giving  up  Sptii 
neglecting  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  th 
army  that  he  had,  in  a  country  devoted  to  h 
terests,  and  commodious  for  the  operationi 
naval  force.  When  Cicero  first  hourd  of  thii 
lution,  he  thought  it  monstrous* ;  and,  hi 
the  committing  that  war  to  his  lieutenants,  a 

replied  he.  To  a  person  newly  arrived  from  Ital 
informing  them  of  a  ttroog  rqiprt  at  Rome,  that  1 
was  blocked  up  bg  Casart  And  gou  sailed  hither  tht 
laid  he,  that  gou  might  see  it  with  gour  own  eges 
even  after  their  defeat,  when  Nonnlut  was  ezhortin 
to  courage,  becante  there  were  seven  eagles  sUU 
Pompeys  camp ,-  You  encourage  well,  aaid  he.  i/t 
to  fight  with  jackdaws.  By  the  fHiqueaoy  of  thei 
netio  joket,  he  it  aaid  to  have  provcdced  Fompey  • 
to  tell  him,  /  wish  that  gou  would  go  over  to  the  otk 
that  gou  mag  begin  to  fear  m.— Maorob.  Batum 
Plutaroh.  in  Cio. 

>  Brutut  amicua  in  causa  versator  acriter.— Ad . 
4 ;  Plutaroh.  in  Brut,  et  Pomp. 

7  (Quorum  dux  quam  &<rrpan^yi|rof ,  ta  quoq 
madvertit,  cui  ne  Pioena  quidem  nota  sunt:  qnam 
Bine  consilio.  ret  testit.~Ad  Att.  viL  13. 

Si  itte  Italiam  reUnqoet,  faciei  omnino  male,  9 
ezitUmo  hXoylffrws,  Ao<— Ibid.  ix.  10. 

*  Eoqnando  tu  hominem  ineptioram  qnam  tui 
Pompeiam  vldltti?  qui  tantat  tnrbat,  qui  tarn 
easet,  oommorit?  ecqnem  autem  CaMare  nottro  a< 
in  rebus  agendia,  eodem  in  victoria  temperatiorc 
legisti  aut  auditti?— Ep.  Fam.  viil.  1& 

■  Omnia  lun  olatalt  Alexandria,  Ckdohia,  Tyro, 
Cypro,  Pamphilia,  Lyoia,  Rhodo.  Ito.  ad  Intendi 
Itali*  oommeatnt— oomparatur. — Ad  Att.  Ix.  9. 

Nunoiant  .Agyptum^oogitare  ;  Uispaiiiam  at 
Monttra  nanani.-^d  Ati.  Ix.  11. 
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id  asoendaiit  of  Cmur,  wat 
ttii«t  of  Jufl  belt  troops  and  hopes  at  onoe. 

iaae  liare  been  apt  to  wonder  why  Cesar,  after 
taing  Fosipey  out  of  Italy,  instead  of  crossing  the 
Marftiihim.  when  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resist, 
riMU  kave  him  for  the  space  of  a  year  to  gather 
mmmzad  fleets  at  his  leisure,  and  strengthen  him- 
wtf  Bilk  all  d>c  forces  of  the  Esst.  BotCiesarhad 
IpfldMKHis  for  what  he  did :  he  knew  that  all  the 
ivfcich  conld  be  drawn  together  from  those 
I  were  no  match  ibr  his ;  that  if  he  had 
piHflri  him  directly  to  Greece,  and  driren  him  out 
^%  as  he  had  done  ont  of  Itidy,  he  should  have 
Aim  Idm  probably  into  Spain,  whexe  of  all  places 
ijl4nrsd  the  least  to  meet  him ;  and  where,  in  all 
•Bfii,  Pompey  had  a  sore  resource  as  long  as  it 
■B  fofjgisfd  by  a  firm  and  veteran  army ;  which 
kws  Cmtax^B  business  therefore  to  destroy  in  the 

Bl  plsee,  or  he  could  expect  no  success  from  the 
I  sad  diere  was  no  opportunity  of  destroying 
%9$  fitToarable  as  when  Pompey  himself  was  at 
"^  't  a  distance  from  it.  Tliis  was  the  reason  of 
_  back  with  so  mudi  expedition,  *'  to 
'  as  he  said,  "  an  army  without  a  general,  and 
a  to  a  general  without  an  army**.'  The  event 
[  that  he  judged  right ;  for  within  forty  days 
I  the  first  sight  of  his  enemy  in  Spain,  he  made 
r  of  the  whole  province^. 
^  Jfter  the  reduction  of  Spain,  he  was  created  dic- 
r  11.  Le|ndus,  then  pnetor  at  Rome ;  and  by 
^j^P^  .Q^  his  dictatorial  power  declared  himself 
^  Iff  eonsul,  with  P.  Senrilios  Isauricus; 
r  w.  but  he  was  no  sooner  invested  with 
p^as  this  office,  than  he  mardied  to  Brun- 
■fasK  diaium,  and  embarked,  on  the  fourth 
(■Mioi  of  January,  in  order  to  find  out  Pom- 
pey. The  carrying  about  in  his  person 
Hat  supreme  dignity  of  the  empire, 
authority  to  his  cause,  by  making 
states  abroad  the  more  cautious  of 
( against  him,  or  giving  them  a  better  pre- 
t  least  for  opening  their  gates  to  the  consul 
Cieero  aU  thU  while,  despairing  of  any 
the  war,  had  been  using  all  his  endea- 
I  ^spose  his  firiends  to  peace,  till  Pompey 
I  any  fivther  mention  of  it  in  council ;  de- 
.  that  he  valued  neither  life  nor  countiy  for 
ihe  must  be  indebted  to  Cesar,  as  the  world 
[^take  tiie  case  to  be,  should  he  accept  any 
i  in  his  present  circumstances*.  He  was 
that  ha  had  hitherto  been  acting  a  con* 
i  part,  and  done  nothing  equal  to  the  great 
'  t  be  bad  acquired  in  the  world ;  and  was 
,  therefore,  to  retrieve  his  honouTt  before 
down  his  arms,  by  the  destruction  of  his 
y,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 
_  the  blockade  of  Dyrrliachium,  it  was  a 
i  notion  in  Cesar's  army  that  Pompey  would 

•  SB  ad  excKdtam  line  diioe,  et  Inde  wferaurum  ad 
I  iiae  czsnitD.— Soatoo.  J.  Cm.  34. 

iDaBcUoCir.iL 
1st  daturos  negare,  neqoe  portaa  oonsuli  prvolosu- 

I  vtclorlsiD*  prfmum  ocppi  loadore  jtaosm, 
i  aaupnt  anctcr ;  daindo  cum  ab  ea  tententia 
■  TsUe  ablwrravt.— Ep.  Fam.  vii.  a 

}  Cmt»ria  mandatla  agere  instituit ;  enm 

i  in  flermoaem  Pompeiiu  tnterpellavit,  et  loqui 

Quid  mihl,  Inquit,  aut  Yita  out  oivitate 

J  bencficto  Ccsarfs  habere  vMebor?— Cca 

»Bril6Ctv.ilLa06. 
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draw  off  his  troops  into  his  ships,  and  remove  the 
war  to  some  distant  place.  Upon  this,  DolabeUa, 
who  was  with  Cesar,  sent  a  letter  to  Cicero,  into 
Pompey's  camp,  exhorting  him,  **  that  if  Pompey 
should  be  driven  horn  these  quarters,  to  seek  some 
other  country,  he  would  sit  down  quietly  at  Athens, 
or  any  city  remote  from  the  war :  that  it  was  time 
to  think  of  his  own  safety,  and  be  a  friend  to  him- 
self rather  than  to  others :  that  he  had  now  ftilly 
satisfied  his  duty,  his  friendship,  and  his  engage- 
ments to  that  party  which  he  had  espoused  in  the 
republic :  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  be 
where  the  republic  itself  now  was,  niher  than,  by 
following  that  ancient  one,  to  be  in  none  at  all ; 
and  that  Cesar  would  readily  approve  this  con- 
duct'." But  the  war  took  a  quite  different  turn  ; 
and  instead  of  Pompey's  runmng  away  from  Dyr- 
rhachium,  Cesar,  by  an  unexpected  defeat  before  it, 
was  forced  to  retire  the  first,  and  leave  to  Pompey 
the  credit  of  pursuing  him,  as  in  a  kind  of  flight 
towards  Macedonia. 

While  the  two  armies  were  thus  employed,  Celins, 
now  pretor  at  Rome,  trusting  to  his  power  and  the 
success  of  his  party,  began  to  publish  several  vio- 
lent and  odious  laws,  especially  one  for  the  cancel- 
ling of  all  debts'.  This  raised  a  great  flame  in  the 
city,  till  he  was  overruled  and  deposed  from  his 
magistracy  by  the  consul  Servilius  and  the  senate : 
but  being  made  desperate  by  this  affront,  he  re- 
called Milo  from  his  exile  at  Marseilles,  whom 
Cesar  had  refused  to  restore ;  and,  in  concert  with 
him,  resolved  to  raise  some  public  commotion  in 
favour  of  Pompey.  In  this  disposition,  he  wrote 
his  last  letter  to  Cicero ;  in  which,  after  an  account 
of  his  conversion,  and  the  service  which  he  was 
projecting,  '*  Yon  are  asleep,"  says  he,  *'  and  do  not 
know  how  open  and  weak  we  are  here :  what  are 
you  doing  ?  are  you  waiting  for  a  battle,  which  is 
sure  to  be  against  you  ?  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
your  troops ;  but  oura  have  been  long  used  to  fight 
hard,  and  to  bear  cold  and  hunger  with  ease^." 
But  this  disturbance,  which  began  to  alarm  all 
Italy,  was  soon  ended  by  the  death  of  the  authora 
of  it,  Idilo  and  Celius,  who  perished  in  their  rash 
attempt,  being  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  whom  they 
were  endeavouring  to  debauch.  They  had  both  at- 
tached themselves  very  early  to  the  interests  and 
the  authority  of  Cicero,  and  were  qualified  by  their 
parts  and  fortunes  to  have  made  a  principal  figure 
m  the  republic,  if  they  had  condnued  in  dose 
sentiments,  and  adhered  to  his  advice  ;  but  their 
passions,  pleasures,  and  ambition,  got  the  ascen- 
dant, and,  through  a  factious  and  turbulent  life, 
hurried  them  on  to  this  wretched  fate. 

All  thoughts  of  peace  being  now  laid  aside, 
Cicero's  next  advice  to  Pompey  was,  to  draw  the 
war  into  length,  nor  ever  to  give  Cesar  the  oppor- 

t  lUud  autem  a  te  peto.  nt,  ei  jam  iUe  evitarerit  hoc 
pericalum,  et  se  abdidcrit  In  claasem,  tu  tuis  rebus  consu- 
las :  et  aliquando  tibi  potiae  qoara  culvis  eto  amicus.  Satia 
factum  est  Jam  a  te  vel  officio,  vel  fiuniliaxitati ;  satisfao- 
tnm  etiam  partibns,  et  el  reipublicae  quam  tu  probabas. 
Reliquimi  est,  ubl  none  eet  respnblica  ibi  simus  potins, 
quam  dam  veterem  Olam  aeqaamur,  simus  In  nulla.— Ep. 
Fam.  ix.  9. 

f  Caea.  DeBeUo  Civ.  HI.  0Oa 

^  Yos  dormitia,  nee  b«c  adliuc  mlhi  videmini  Intenigere, 
quam  nos  patcamna,  et  quam  dmua  imbeolUi— quid  istio 
facitia?  praelium  ezpectatia,  quod  firmiaafmum  eat?  veatras 
copiaa  non  novi.  Noetri  valde  depugnare,  et  facile  algere 
et  esorire  oonsueverlnt.-'Ep.  Fam.  viU.  17. 
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tnnity  of  a  battie.  Pompej  approved  thia  coonad, 
and  ptinaed  it  for  some  time,  till  he  gained  the 
adTantage  aboTc-mentioiied  before  Djrrrhachiam ; 
which  gare  him  such  a  confidence  in  bis  own 
troops,  and  such  a  contempt  of  Casar's,  "  that 
from  this  moment,"  says  Cicero,  **  this  great  man 
ceased  to  be  a  general ;  opposed  a  raw,  new-raised 
army  to  the  most  robust  and  yeteran  legions ;  was 
ihamefnUy  beaten,  and,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp, 
forced  to  fly  away  alone  ^" 

Had  Cicero's  advice  been  followed,  Cesar  must 
ineritably  hare  been  mined :  for  Pompey's  fleet 
would  have  cut  off  all  supplies  from  him  by  sea, 
and  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  subsist  long  at 
land  while  an  enemy,  superior  in  number  of  troops, 
was  perpetually  harassing  him  and  wasting  the 
country  :  and  the  report  eierywhere  spread  of  his 
flying  from  Dyrrhachium  before  a  Tictorions  army 
which  was  pursuing  him,  made  his  march  erery 
way  the  more  diflio^t,  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try more  shy  of  assisting  him :  till  the  despicable 
figure  that  he  seemed  to  make  raised  such  an  im- 
patience for  fighting,  and  assurance  of  victory  in 
the  Pompeian  chiefs,  as  drew  them  to  the  £ttal 
resolution  of  giving  him  battle  at  Pharsalia.  There 
was  another  motive  likewise  suggested  to  us  by 
Cicero,  which  seems  to  have  had  no  small  influ- 
ence  in  determining  Pompey  to  this  unhappy  step ; 
his  superstitious  regard  to  omens,  and  the  admo- 
nitions of  diviners,  to  which  his  nature  was  strongly 
addicted.  The  haruspices  were  all  on  his  side, 
and  flattered  him  with  everything  that  was  pros- 
perous :  and  besides  those  in  his  own  camp,  the 
whole  fraternity  of  them  at  Rome  were  sending 
him  perpetual  accounts  of  the  fortunate  and  auspi- 
cious significations  which  they  had  observed  in  the 
entrails  of  their  victims''. 

But,  after  all,  it  must  needs  be  owned,  that 
Pompey  had  a  very  diflicult  part  to  act,  and  much 
less  liberty  of  executing  what  he  himself  approved, 
than  in  dl  the  other  wars  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  In  his  wars  against  foreign  enemies,  his 
power  was  absolute,  and  all  his  motions  depended 
on  his  own  will ;  but  in  this,  besides  several  kings 
and  princes  of  the  East  who  attended  him  in  per- 
son, he  had  with  him  in  his  camp  almost  all  the 
chief  magistrates  and  senators  of  Rome ;  men  of 
equal  dignity  with  himself,  who  had  commanded 
armies,  and  obtained  triumphs,  and  expected  a 
share  in  all  his  councils  ;  and  that,  in  their  com- 
mon danger,  no  step  should  be  taken  but  by  their 
common  advice :  and  as  they  were  under  no  en- 
gagement to  his  cause  but  what  was  voluntary,  so 
they  were  necessarily  to  be  humoured,  lest  through 
disgust  they  should  desert  it.  Now  these  were  all 
uneasy  in  their  present  situation,  and  longed  to 
be  at  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  estates  and 
honours  ;  and  having  a  confidence  of  victory,  from 
the  number  of  their  troops  and  the  reputation  of 

I  Cnm  ab  ea  sontentla  Pompeitu  valde  abhorreret,  soa- 
dere  inBtltal.  at  bellum  daoeret :  hoc  interdum  probabat 
et  in  ea  senteatia  videbatur  fore,  et  fuisset  fortasae,  nid 
quadam  ez  pogna  c<»ptaiet  militibns  sula  oonfldere.  Ex 
eo  tempore  vir  llle  sammna  nollus  imperator  fait :  vietus 
turpifldme,  amiasia  etiam  oaatria,  aolua  fugit.— Bp  Fam. 
vii.3. 

^  Hoc  cItIU  bello,  dll  Immortalea! que  noUa  in 

Onrdam  Roma  napaam  baroapicom  miaaa  sunt?  qnm 

dicU  Pompelo  ? etenlm  ille  admodum  eztls  et  oatentia 

mov«baturv-J)e  Div.  ii.  H. 


their  leader,  were  perpetually  teasmg  Pompej 
the  resolution  of  a  battie,  charging  him  with  i 
sign  to  protract  the  war  for  tiie  s^e  of  perpetl 
ing  his  authority  ;  and  calling  him  another  i 
memnon,  who  was  proud  of  holding  so  many  kj 
and  generals  under  his  command^;  till,  being  an 
to  withstand  tiieir  reproaches  any  longer,  be 
driven,  by  a  kind  of  shame,  and  against  bis  ji 
meaatt  to  the  experiment  of  a  decisive  actira. 

Cesar  was  sensible  of  Pompey's  difficulty, 
persuaded  that  he  could  not  support  the  indigj 
of  showing  himself  afraid  of  fighting ;  and  t 
that  assurance  exposed  himself  often  more  ni 
than  prudence  would  otherwise  justify :  for  his 
sieging  Pompey  at  Dyrrhachium,  who  was  ma 
of  the  sea  which  supplied  everything  to  hb  I 
was  wanted,  while  his  own  army  was  sturiBJ 
land ;  and  the  attempt  to  block  up  inbrenchn 
so  widely  extended  with  much  smaller  noni 
than  were  employed  to  defend  them,  must  dI 
be  thought  rash  and  extravagant,  were  it  noi 
the  expectation  of  drawing  Pompey  by  it  to  d 
neral  engagement ;  for  when  he  could  not  gain  | 
end,  his  perseverance  in  the  siege  had  like  to  \ 
ruined  bun,  and  would  inevitably  have  done  i 
he  had  not  quitted  it,  as  he  himsdf  tftervi 
owned". 

It  must  be  observed  likewise,  that  while  ^ 
pey  had  any  walls  or  intrenchments  JbetweeoJ 
and  Caesar,  not  all  Caesar's  vigour,  nor  the  coq 
of  his  veterans,  could  gain  the  least  adnsj 
against  him  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  Chit, 
baflied  and  disappointed  in  every  attempt  i 
at  Brundisium  he  could  make  no  impression  n 
the  town,  till  Pompey  at  full  leisure  had  m 
his  retreat,  and  embarked  his  troops :  and  it  L 
rhachium,  the  only  considerable  action  wbicbj 
pened  between  them,  was  not  only  disadrantad 
but  almost  fatal  to  him.  Thus  for  Pompey 
tainly  showed  himself  the  greater  captam,  in 
suffering  a  force,  which  he  could  not  resist  is 
field,  to  do  him  any  hurt,  or  carry  any  point  ig^ 
him,  since  that  depended  on  the  skill  of  the  geM 
By  the  help  of  intrenchments  he  knew  bo« 
make  his  new-raised  soldiers  a  mateh  for  Cd 
veterans;  but  when  he  was  drawn  to  encoij 
him  on  the  open  plain,  he  fou^t  agamst  insnperj 
odds,  by  deserting  his  proper  arms,  as  Cicero  * 
of  caution,  counsel,  and  authority,  in  whkb 
was  superior,  and  committing  his  fote  to  s«^ 
and  spears,  and  bodily  strength,  in  which  his  ^ 
miesfar  excelled  him".  , 

Cicero  was  not  present  at  the  battkof  Pha 
lia,  but  was  left  behind  at  Dyrrhachium  mnch^ 


»  Kal  M  Tv5«  abrhw  fiaffi\4a  k«1  'A?^^ 
KaXo^«»r,  Jxi  K&jccti'os  fiaurt\U»9  Ztk  rir  tm 

tUnoiu — App.  p.  470.  J 

Millies  otiam,  aocU  moram,  prlnc^  amtitamj 
Increpabant— Flor.  ir.  8 ;  IHo,  pw  185 ;  Plutarch.  faW 

»  Cfleaar  pro  natuxa  feroz.  et  oonfidcDdc  rd  ^ 
oatentare  aoiem,  provocare,  laoenere;  nuoo  obin 
caatrorom,  qam  awJopim  in(ll1i"»F'  vallo  ohdnxatiil 
qnid  hla  obevet  obaidlo,  qui  pateote  mari  <»n°^^ 
abundarentT)  nono  expugnatione  Dynbadiii  irr»» 
>-Plor.  iv.  «.  J 

*(lfio\6yti  T«  ftcToyirtf&frtcctr  Tfi>f  ^v^TOV  H 
T0ire9(^as,  &o.— App.  p.  468.  , 

■  Non  lis  reboa  pngnaS)amua,  qufboa  Takre  pofcff« 
oonaUio,  auctorltate,  oauaa,  que  eraat  in  nobis  mp^" 
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of  hmoar,  as  wdl  as  out  of  order :  his  discontent 

line  iD  tfaiogs  going  wrong  on  that  side,  and 

OBtwj  to  lus  adrice,  had  brought  upon  him  an 

;  ttyHt  of  body  and  weak  state  of  health,  which 

vadc  ym  dediiie  all  public  command ;  but  he 

■naued  Pompej  to  follow,  and  continae  with 

BB,«ioon  u  his  health  permitted  <^ ;  and  as  a 

pk^of  his  sincerity,  sent  lus  son  in  the  mean- 

vbUt  aloBg  inth  him,  who,  though  very  yoimg, 

htoedliimself  gallantly,  and  acquired  great  ap- 

jim  bf  Us  dexterity  of  riding  and  throwing  the 

MJBfiad  performing  everj  other  part  of  military 

fcraUne  attfae  bead  of  one  of  the  wings  of  horse, 

tftnkfa  Pompey  bad  given  him  the  command'. 

fitoitiidbehmd  also  in  the  camp  at  Dyrrhachium, 

llidi  k  cofflmanded  with  fifteen  cohorts,  when 

idiBnt  Inoo^t  them  the  news  of  Pompey's 

mai,  vfm  which  Cato  offered  the  command  to 

liire,  ai  the  superior  in  dignity  ;  and  upon  his 

jpfral  of  it,  as  Plutarch  tella  us,  young  Pompey 

MM  earned  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and  would 

iekiDedhim  upon  the  spot,  if  Cato  had  not 

Kfntcd  it.     Iliis  feet  ia  not  mentioned  by 

iierD,yet  seems.to  be  referred  to  in  his  speech 

iMiieeUos,  where  he  says,  that  in  the  very  war 

ft  k«l  been  a  perpetual  asaertor  of  peace,  to  the 

M even  of  his  life^.    But  the  wretched  news 

■inmajia  threw  them  all  into  such  a  conster- 

pisB,  that  they  presently  took  shipping,  and  dis- 

iKd  tfaemsdTes  severally,  as  their  hopes  or 

jfattMNH  led  them,  into  the  different  provinces 

■e  eaipire'.  The  greatest  part,  who  were  deter- 

Mto  renew  the  war,  went  directly  into  Africa, 

IfBcnl  rendesToos  of  their'  scattered  forces ; 

m  others,  who  were  disposed  to  expect  the 

Aaimeof  things,  and  take  such  measures  as 

•lered,  retired  to  Achaia :  but  Cicero  was 

to  make  this  the  end  of  the  war  to  himself, 

BBW&ded  the  same  conduct  to  his  friends, 

that  as  they  had  been  no  match  for 

when  entire,  they  could  not  hope  to  beat 

<ka  shattered  and  broken* :  and  so,  after  a 

campaign  of  about  eighteen  months,  he 

*  himself  without  hesitation  to  the  mercy 

no^neror,  and  landed  again  at  Brundiaium 

^  cad  of  October. 


I  hcofli  It  Tlribiu^  qaflms  pares  noo  fuimus.— £p. 

*VOh  et  gladas.  son  oonsIHis  neque  auotorl- 

,  ^   "Bi^iadejtire  publico  disoeptarlw— Ep.  Fam.  vi.  1. 

^^  f^i  tdhnc  omne  monus,  eo  magis,  quod  nihil  ita 

Sj^^'***Metmetorabas  aptam  eaaet— me  ocmfloit 

'^'  i  etiam  mmzna  inflrmlCaa  corporiB ;  qua 

•  com  eo,  qui  nagoCium  gerit,  estqne  in  magna 

dittxL4. 

a  in  bdk)  com  te  Pompeias  ale  alter!  prafe- 

n  Iraden  et  a  smnmo  Tiro  et  ab  exeroita 

I,  cqnHudo,  Jaculasdo,  onml  militari  labore 

:  at|ae  ea  quMem  tua  laus  parlter  cum  repnb- 

lUudt  piee  dial,  et  in  ipso  bello,  eadem  etiam  cum 
h  Bd  pwicDlo  KDst— Pro  MaroelL  0w 


SECTION   VIII. 


Pro  MaroelL  0w 

■>M  post  dialms  ex  PharsaUca  fuga  TeolMe 

qoi  com  interitom  exerdtos  nnnciaTisiet— 

"B^PwtGRitl  ooDKcndiitis^De  Dlrin.  i.  as. 

™  iRO  bem  mfhl  fliwm  fed ;  neo  pntari,  com 

pnH  aoB  fitf—niu,  fraotos  si^crtores  fore.~Ep. 
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CiCRRO  no  sooner  returned  to  Italy  than  he 
began  to  reflect  that  he  bad  been  too  hasty  in 
coming  home,  before  the  war  was  de- 
termined, and  without  any  invitation 
from  the  conqueror ;  and  in  a  time  of 
that  general  licence,  had  reason  to 
apprehend  some  insult  from  the  sol- 
diers, if  he  Tcntured  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic with  his  fasces  and  laurel ;  and 
yet  to  drop  them  would  be  a  dimi- 
nution of  that  honour  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Roman  people,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  power  superior  to  the  laws:  he 
condemned  himself  therefore  for  not  continuing 
abroad,  in  some  convenient  place  of  retirement,  till 
he  had  been  sent  for,  or  things  were  better  settled*. 
What  gave  him  the  greater  reason  to  repent  of 
this  step  was,  a  message  that  he  receiveil  from 
Antony,  who  governed  all  in  Caesar's  absence,  and 
with  the  same  churlish  spirit  with  which  he  would 
have  held  him  before  in  Italy  against  his  will, 
seemed  now  disposed  to  drive  him  out  of  it :  for 
he  sent  him  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cssar,  in 
which  Caesar  signifif^d,  **  that  he  had  heard  that 
Cato  and  MetdUus  were  at  Rome,  and  appeared 
openly  there,  which  might  occasion  some  dis- 
turbance ;  wherefore  he  strictly  enjoined  that  none 
should  be  suffered  to  come  to  Italy  without  a  special 
licence  from  himself.*'  Antony  therefore  desired 
Cicero  to  excuse  him,  since  he  could  not  help  obey- 
ing Caesar's  commands :  but  Cicero  sent  L.  Lamia 
to  assure  him  that  Caesar  had  ordered  Dolabella  to 
write  to  him  to  come  to  Italy  as  soon  as  he  pleased, 
and  that  he  came  upon  the  authority  of  Doiabella's 
letter:  so  that  Antony,  in  the  edict  which  he 
published  to  exclude  the  Pompeians  from  Italy, 
excepted  Cicero  by  name,  which  added  still  to  his 
mortification ;  since  all  his  desire  was  to  be  con- 
nived at  only,  or  tacitly  permitted,  without  being 
personally  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  party". 
But  he  had  several  other  grievances  of  a  domestic 
kind,  which  concurred  also  to  make  him  unhappy : 
his  brother  Quintus,  with  his  son,  after  their 
escape  fix>m  Pharsalia,  followed  Cesar  into  Asia, 
to  obtain  their  pardon  from  him  in  person.  Quintus 
had  particular  reason  to  be  afraid  of  his  resentment, 
on  account  of  the  relation  which  he  had  borne  to 
him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Gaul,  where  he 
had  been  treated  by  him  with  great  generosity ;  so 
that  Cicero  himself  would  have  dissuaded  him  from 
going  over  to  Pompey,  but  could  not  prevail :  yet 

t  Ego  vero  et  incaate,  ut  saribis,  et  oelerlus  quam  opor- 
tult,  feci,  &c^Ad  Att.  xi.  9. 

Q,uan  volontatis  me  me«  nunquam  poenitebit,  oonsOii 
poniitet  In  oppido  allqno  maUem  reaediase,  quoad  aroee- 
eerer.  Minna  aermonis  aubiiaaem:  minus  acoepiaaem 
doloria :  ipaom  hoc  non  me  angeret  Bnmdi^  Jaoere  in 
omnes  partes  eat  moleetom.  Propios  aocedere,  ut  anades, 
quomodo  sine  liotoribus,  quoa  populua  dedit,  poaeum  ?  qui 
mihi  inoolumi  adimi  non  poasunt.— Ad  Att.  xi.  6. 

«  Bed  quid  ego  delictoribua,  qui  paene  ex  Italia  decedere 
aim  JnaauB?  nam  admemlait  Antoniusexemplum  Ccaaris 
ad  ae  literarum;  in  qniboa  erat,  ae  audiaae,  Catonem  et 
L.  Metellum  in  Italiam  veniaae.  Ronue  ut  eaaont  palam, 
Aeo.  Turn  ille  edixit  ita,  ut  me  exdperet  et  Laeliom 
nominatim.  Quod  aane  nollem.  Poterat  enim  aine 
nomine,  n  IpaaexcipL  O  multaa  graves  ofEausianea!— 
Ibid.  7. 
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in  this  common  calamity,  Qnintos,  in  order  to 
make  his  own  peace  the  more  easUy,  resolved  to 
throw  all  the  blame  upon  his  brother,  and  for  that 
purpose  made  it  the  sabject  of  all  his  letters  and 
speeches  to  Csesar^s  friends,  to  rail  at  him  in  a 
manner  the  most  inhuman. 

Cicero  was  informed  of  this  from  all  quarters, 
and  that  young  Quintus,  who  was  sent  before 
towards  Csesar,  had  read  an  oration  to  his  friends, 
which  he  had  prepared  to  speak  to  him  against  his 
uncle.  Nothing  (as  Cicero  sajs)  ever  happened 
more  shocking  to  him ;  and  though  he  had  no 
small  diffidence  of  Ccesar's  inclination,  and  many 
enemies  labouring  to  do  him  ill  offices,  yet  his 
greatest  concern  was,  lest  his  brother  and  nephew 
should  hurt  themselves  rather  than  him,  by  their 
perfidy  ' :  for  under  all  the  sense  of  this  provoca- 
tion, his  behaviour  was  just  the  reverse  of  theirs  ; 
and  having  been  informed  that  Cesar  in  a  certain 
conversation  had  charged  his  brother  with  being  the 
author  of  their  going  away  to  Pompey,  he  took 
occasion  to  write  to  him  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  As  for  my  broUier,  I  am  not  less  solicitous  for 
his  safety  than  my  own ;  but  in  my  present  situa- 
tion dare  not  venture  to  recommend  him  to  you : 
all  that  I  can  pretend  to  is,  to  beg  that  you  will 
not  believe  him  to  have  ever  done  anything  towards 
obstructing  my  good  offices  and  affection  to  you ; 
but  rather,  that  he  was  always  the  adviser  of  our 
union,  and  the  companion,  not  the  leader  of  my 
voyage  :  wherefore,  in  all  other  respects  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  treat  him  as  your  own  humanity  and  his 
friendship  with  you  require ;  but  I  entreat  you,  in 
the  most  pressing  manner,  that  I  may  not  be  the 
cause  of  hurting  him  with  yon  on  any  account 
whatsoever^." 

He  found  himself  likewise  at  this  time  in  some 
distress  for  want  of  money,  which  in  that  season 
of  public  distraction  it  was  very  difficult  to  procure, 
either  by  borrowing  or  selling:  the  sum  which 
he  advanced  to  Pompey  had  drained  him ;  and 
his  wife,  by  her  indmgence  to  stewards  and  £s- 
vourite  servants,  had  made  great  waste  of  what  was 
left  at  home  ;  aqd  instead  of  saving  anything  from 
their  rents,  had  plunged  him  deeply  into  debt :  so 
that  Atticus's  purse  was  the  chief  fund  which  he 
had  to  trust  to  for  his  present  support*. 

The  conduct  of  Dol^Ua  was  a  farther  n^ortifi- 
cation  to  him,  who,  by  the  fiction  of  an  adoption 
into  a  plebeian  family,  had  obtained  the  tribunate 
this  year,  and  was  raising  great  tumults  and  dis- 
orders in  Rome,  by  a  law  which  he  published,  to 
expunge  all  debts.    Laws  of  that  kind  had  been 

*■  <iuiiitua  misit  filium  non  loliiin  mi  depieoatoiem,  ud 
etiam  aocuaatorein  mel-^ieque  vero  deristet,  abiounqne 
Oft  omnia  in  me  malediota  oontem.  Nihfl  mihi  nnqnam 
tarn  incrcdibile  acddit,  nihil  in  his  malis  tarn  acerbtun.— 
Ad  Att  xi.  8. 

Bpiatolas  mihi  legenmt  plenas  omnium  in  me  probro- 
mm— ipd  enim  illi  putavi  pernioioBam  fore,  ai  ^us  hoc 
tantnm  acelus  percrebulaset^Ibid.  9. 

Qalntmn  fil!um->volnmen  sibi  ostandlflse  orationia, 
qnam  apnd  Ccsarem  contm  me  e&mt  habitmna—multa 
pO0tea  patrla,  conaimili  soelere  patrem  eaae  locatmnw— Ibid. 
10. 

7  Gnm  mihi  liters  a  Balbo  minore  mlaae  esmnt.  Cm- 
sarem  existimare,  Quintum  fratrem  lituum  mecB  pro- 
fectionii  fbiase,  dc  enim  scripsit— Ad  Att  xi.  12. 

>  Yelim  conslderes  at  ait,  mide  nobis  suppedftentur 
somtos  neoeanrli.  Si  qiias  habnimuB  facultatet,  eas 
Pompeio,  turn,  cum  id  vidobamur  lapienter  faoere,  detail- 
mns.-lbid.  xiU.  2, 22,  &c 


often  attempted  by  desperate  or  ambi 
trates,  but  were  always  detested  by  th 
and  particulariy  by  Cicero,  who  treats 
nidous  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  < 
sapping  the  very  foundations  of  dvi 
destroying  all  fiiith  and  credit  amoi^ 
wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  him 
affiur  so  much  to  heart,  and  complunu 
in  many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  of  t 
of  his  son-in-law,  as  an  additionid  soi 
tion  and  disgrace  to  him*>.  DolabelL 
embarrassed  in  his  fortunes,  and  whil 
Cesar  abroad,  seems  to  have  left  his 
of  necessaries  at  home,  and  forced  to 
father  for  her  subsistence.  Cicero  li 
through  the  difficulty  of  tiie  times,  oi 
suffident  settlement  on  Dolabella's  ] 
yet  paid  all  her  fortune ;  which  it  wi 
at  three  different  payments,  within  a 
by  law :  he  had  dischaiged  the  two 
now  preparing  to  make  the  third  pa 
he  frequently  and  pressingly  reoonu 
care  of  Atticus*^.  But  Dolabella's  ^ 
character  were  so  entirely  contrary  to 
and  temper  both  of  Cicero  and  TnUia, 
ensued  between  them  not  long  afb 
account  of  it  is  delivered  so  daridy,  t 
to  say  at  what  time  or  from  what 
arose. 

In  these  drcnmstanoes  TnUia  paii 
visit  at  Brundisium  on  the  thiitee 
but  his  great  love  for  her  made  their 
the  more  afflicting  to  him  in  that  a 
their  fortunes ;  *'  I  was  so  far,"  sa; 
taking  that  pleasure  which  I  ought  i 
from  the  virtue,  humanity,  and  pietj 
lent  daughter,  that  I  was  exceedin] 
see  so  deserving  a  creature  in  sudi 
condition,  not  by  her  own,  but  wholly 
I  saw  no  reason  therefore  for  keepii 
here  in  this  our  conunon  affliction, 
ing  to  send  her  back  to  her  mother 
would  consent  to  it'." 

At  Brundisium  he  reodved  the  ne« 
death,  which  did  not  surprise  him,  a 
the  short  reflection  that  he  makes  i 
to  Pompey's  end  (says  he)  I  never 
about  it :  for  the  lost  and  desperat 
affairs  had  so  possessed  the  minds  ol 
and  states  abroad,  that  whithersoever 
it  for  granted  that  this  would  be  hi 

■  Nee  enim  alia  res  vehementioa  nnipu 
qoam  fides;  que  esse  nulla  potest,  nisi 
•olatio  Tenam  creditarom,  &c.— De  Offio.  i 

b  Quod  me  audis  fraotiorem  eeea  anix 
com  videas  accessisse  ad  superioras  ogriti 
goneri  actiones?— Ad  Att.  xi.  12. 

Etsi  omnium  oonq>eotum  horreo,  prsee 
-.Ibid.  14, 15,  &o. 

•  De  dote,  qood  sorlbis,  per  omnee  dec 
totam  rem  sosdpiaa,  et  illam  miseram  m< 
mels  opibus,  si  que  sunt ;  tuis»  qoibtia  till 
erit  faoultatibus.— Ibid.xi.  2. 

De  pensione  altera,  oro  ta,  omni  eon 
Hftoiendum  sit.— Ibid,  xi  4. 

'  Tuiliamea  ad  me  venit  prid.  Id.  J 
ex  ipoias  virtute,  humanitate,  pietate  n( 
luptatem  non  oepi,  quam  capore  ex  aingi 
sed  otiam  inoredibili  som  dolore  aflbctos 
in  tarn  misera  fortuna  Tersari^Ibid.  xi 
xiv.  11. 
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■thoiefBrlie^griefiiigat  it;  for  I  knew  him 
h k  to boncst, gnre,  and  worthy  man*." 

TUs  im  tiie  ihort  and  true  character  of  the 
Ma  ftoB  one  who  perfectly  knew  him,  not  height- 
CMd,  IS  we  •omedmes  find  it,  bj  the  shining  co- 
bwi  of  liit  eloquence,  nor  deprased  by  the  <krker 
itnka  of  his  resentment.  Pompey  had  early 
mpmi  tbe  ramsme  of  the  Great,  by  that  sort 
tt  mat  whidi,  from  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
fikk,  seceisvily  made  him  great ;  a  £sme  and 
mscm  m  war  saperior  to  what  Rome  had  erer 
inn  ii  the  most  celebrated  of  her  generals.  He 
Mtrinapbcdat  three  several  times  over  the  three 
itemi  parts  of  the  known  world,  Eorope,  Asia, 
Mica,  and  by  his  victories  had  almost  doubled  the 
pitat  atwdl  ss  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  domi- 
im;  for  as  he  declared  to  the  people  on  his  re- 
fen  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  had  found  the 
loKr  Asa  the  boundary,  but  left  it  tbe  middle  of 
woBpire.  He  was  about  six  years  older  than 
pMv ;  aod  while  Caesar,  immersed  in  pleasures, 
tRRssed  with  dd>ts,  and  suspected  by  all  honest 
m,  vai  hsnilj  able  to  show  his  hoid,  Pompey 
m  douiahiiig  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory, 
•ibj  tbe  consent  of  all  parties  placed  at  the  head 
ffterepohtie.  This  waa  the  post  that  his  ambi- 
hacaedtosmat — tobethefirst  man  inRome 
pleader,  not  the  tyrant  of  his  country:  for 
■  ■ore  than  once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have 
Mkittidf  tiie  master  of  it  without  any  risk,  if 
liMivtee,or  his  phlegm  at  least,  had  not  re- 
hfaad  Um ;  but  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  ezpec- 
iRofreeetfingfrom  the  gift  of  the  people  what 
i^Bot  care  to  seiie  by  force ;  and  by  foment- 
tOediKwden  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive  them 
MiMceaity  of  creating  him  dictator.  It  isan 
^""otioB  of  all  the  historians,  that  while  Cesar 
M  diference  of  power,  whether  it  was  Con- 
or nsarped,  wh^her  over  those  who  loved 
who  feared  him,  Pompey  seoned  to  value 
te  what  was  offered,  nor  to  have  any  desire 
'va  bat  with  the  good-will  of  the  governed. 
iaiaro  he  found  nom  his  wars  he  employed 
'•itady  of  potite  letters,  and  especially  of 
^aee,in  which  he  would  have  acquired  great 
iMf  Ui  geoias  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more 
""Bf  gbiy  of  arms:  yet  he  pleaded  several 
J2[^2i^  •Pplaase,  in  the  defence  of  his  friends 
■qjatmnd  pome  of  them  in  conjunction  with 
^^^  Hii  language  was  copious  and  elevated, 
**^**ttti  just,  his  voice  sweet,  his  action 
1"^  ad  ftdl  of  dignity.  But  his  talents  were 
■"ffiffaed  for  arms  than  the  gown ;  for  though 
V^  be  observed  the  same  discipline,  a  per- 
y^^^trty,  temperance,  and  gravity  of  outward 
■■'wBr,  yet  in  the  licence  of  camps  the  example 
■swre  rare  and  striking.  His  person  was 
2*^gncefal,  and  imprinting  respect,  yet 
■**»•»  of  reserve  and  haughtiness  which  be- 
^UiegeMral better  than  the  citizen.  Hbparts 
Jljj^jejf»therthan  great,  specious  rather 
Pjlpartrating,  and  his  view  of  politics  but 
p»;  far  his  chief  instrument  of  governing  was 
?*"j™n ;  yet  he  had  not  always  the  art  to 
g^jawal  sentiments.    As  he  was  a  better 

^'^irn?^  ^^  °^'  duMoxn  nunquam  f uit :  tanta 
^^"y  ***<>  wtun  ijot  oamimn  rogum  et  popolorum 
gT'^'Niiii,  at  qnoeonqtie  vcniaMC,  boo  putaxem 

ictcartametgravcmoognovt-^Ad  Att  xl.  & 


sddier  than  a  statesman,  so  what  he  gained  in  the 
camp  he  usually  lost  in  the  city,  and  though  adored 
when  abroad,  was  often  afronted  and  mortified  at 
home,  till  the  imprudent  opposition  of  the  senate 
drove  him  to  that  alliance  with  Crassus  and  Caesar 
which  proved  fktal  both  to  himself  and  the  republic 
He  took  in  these  two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the 
ministers  rather  of  his  power ;  that  by  giving  tiiem 
some  share  with  him  he  might  make  his  own 
authority  uncontrollable:  he  had  no  reason  to 
apprehend  diat  they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals, 
since  neither  of  them  had  any  credit  or  character 
of  that  kind  which  alone  could  raise  them  above 
the  laws— a  superior  fame  and  experience  in  war, 
with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion : 
all  this  was  purely  his  own,  till  by  cherishing 
Caesar,  and  throwing  into  his  hands  the  only  thing 
which  he  wanted,  arms  and  military  command,  he 
made  him  at  last  too  strong  for  himself,  and  never 
began  to  fear  him  till  it  was  too  late.  Cicero 
warmly  dissuaded  both  his  union  and  his  breach 
with  Caesar,  and  after  the  rupture,  as  warmly  still 
the  thought  of  giving  him  battle.  If  any  of  these 
counsels  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  preserved 
his  life  and  honour,  and  the  republic  its  liberty. 
But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate  by  a  natural  supersti- 
tion, and  attention  to  those  vain  auguries  with 
which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  hanupioes  :  he 
had  seen  (he  same  temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and 
observed  the  happy  effects  of  it ;  but  thev  assumed 
it  only  out  of  policy,  he  out  of  principle.  They 
used  it  to  animate  tiieir  soldiers,  when  they  had 
found  a  probable  opportunity  of  fighting  ;  but  he, 
against  all  prudence  and  probability,  was  encou- 
raged by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He  saw  all 
his  mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  correct  them ;  and  in  his  wretched  flight  from 
Pharsalia,  was  forced  to  confess  that  he  had  trusted 
too  much  to  his  hopes,  and  that  Cicero  had  judged 
better,  and  seen  forther  into  things  than  he.  The 
resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt  finished  the 
sad  catastrophe  of  this  great  man.  The  father  of 
the  reigning  prince  had  been  highly  obliged  to  him 
for  his  protection  at  Rome  and  restoration  to  his 
kingdom ;  and  the  son  had  sent  a  considerable 
fleet  to  his  assistance  in  the  present  war ;  but  in 
this  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  what  gratitude  was  there 
to  be  expected  from  a  court  governed  by  eunuchs 
and  mercenary  Greeks  ?  all  whose  politics  turned, 
not  on  the  honour  of  the  king,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  their  own  power,  wluch  was  likely  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  admission  of  Pompey.  How  happy 
had  it  been  for  him  to  have  died  m  that  sickness, 
when  all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows  and  prayers  for 
his  safety  !  or  if  he  had  fallen  by  the  chance  of 
war  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of 
his  country*s  liberty,  he  had  died  still  glorious, 
though  unfortunate :  but  as  if  he  had  been  reserved 
for  an  example  of  the  instability  of  human  great- 
ness, he  who  a  few  days  before  commanded  kings 
and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest  of  Rome,  was 
sentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  slaves  ;  murdered 
by  a  base  deserter ;  cast  out  naked  and  headless 
on  the  Elgyptian  strand ;  and  when  the  whole  earth 
(as  Velleius  says)  had  scarce  been  sufficient  for  his 
victories,  could  not  find  a  spot  upon  it  at  last  for  a 
grave.  His  body  was  burnt  on  the  shore  by  one  of 
his  Areedmen,  with  the  planks  of  an  old  fishing-boat ; 
and  his  ashes  being  conveyed  to  Rome,  were  de- 
posited privately  by  his  wifo  ComeUa  in  a  vault  of 
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hit  Alban  TiUa.  The  EgyptkDf ,  howerer,  raised 
a  monumeiit  to  him  on  the  place,  end  edoroed  it 
with  figures  of  brass,  which  betoir  defiu^ed  after- 
wards  by  time,  and  boricd  almost  in  sand  and 
rubbish,  was  sought  out  and  restored  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian'. 

On  the  news  of  Pompey's  death,  Cnsar  was  de- 
clared dictator  the  second  time  in  his  absence,  and 
M.  Antony  his  master  of  the  horse,  w1m>  by  virtue 
of  that  post  governed  all  things  absolutely  in 
Italy.  Cicero  continued  all  the  while  at  Brundi- 
sium,  in  a  situation  wholly  disagreeable,  and  worse 
to  him  (he  says)  than  any  punishment :  for  the  air 
of  the  place  began  to  affect  his  health,  and  to  Uie 
uneasiness  of  imnd  added  an  ill  state  of  body' :  yet 
to  move  nearer  towards  Rome  without  leave  from 
his  new  masten  was  not  thought  advisable,  nor 

'  HHjaa  viri  futigiam  taatis  auotibiu  fortttna  eztuUt, 
ut  primum  ex  Africa,  iterum  ex  Europa.  tertio  ex  Asia 
triumpharet :  et  quot  partes  terrarum  orbis  font,  totldem 
faoeret  monumenta  victoric  [YelL  Pat.  iL  40.]  Ut  ipee 
in  oondone  dixit,— Adam  nltimam  provinclanim  aooe- 
pine,  median!  palric  reddidlMe.  CPIin.  Hist.  Nat.  tU.  M  ; 
Flor.  iiL  6  ]  Potentic  quie  honorie  oaoea  ad  earn  deferre- 
tnr,  non  at  ab  eo  ooooparetur,  oupidinimas.  [Veil.  Pat 
IL  S9 :  Dio>  p.  178.]  Mens  aatem  aquaUa  Cn.  Pompeine, 
Tir  ad  omnia  fumma  natos,  majorem  dioendi  gloriam 
haboiflset,  nisi  eum  miOoris  gloric  cupiditat  ad  belUoas 
laudes  abetraxisset  Erat  oratione  aatit  ampins :  rem  pm- 
denter  ridebat :  actio  rero  ^usbabebat  et  in  voce  magnom 
splendorem.  et  in  motu  sommam  dignitatem.  [Bmt.  364 ; 
Pto  Balbo.  1, 2.]  Forma  ^cellens,  non  ea,  qua  floe  com- 
raendatnr  statis.  sed  ex  dignitate  oonstanti.  [Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  29.]  nind  oeprobom,  ipaomqae  honorem  «ximi«  frootifl. 
[Plin.  Hist.  Nat  tU.  12.]  Solet  «aim  aUnd  sentiieeC  loqui, 
neque  tantom  valere  ingenio,  at  non  appareat  quid  capiat. 

[Ep.  Fam.  viU.  1.]  Hie  aloit,  aoxit.  armavit ^iUe  Gallic 

ulterloris  a^Jonctor—illeproTinclc  propagator ;  ille  abera- 
tis  in  omnibus  adjutor.  [Ad  Att  viii.  3.]  aluerat  Ceearem, 
eondem  repente  timere  ooeperat  [Ibid,  a]  Bgp  nihil 
pnttermisl,  quentam  fsoere,  nitiqne  potal,  quin  Pompeium 
a  Ccearis  coi\)aneti(me  aTOoarsm— idem  ego,  com  jam 
omnee  opeeet  suae  et  p(^all  Roman!  Pompeias  ad  C0«u«n 
detaliseet,  seroqoe  ea  aantire  ocepisBet,  qasego  antemalto 
proTidenun-H;iaoie,  coaoardim,  oompoeltionis  aactor  esse 
non  destiti:  meaque  iUa  vox  est  nota  multis,  Utinam, 
Pompei,  cam  Casare  sooietatem  ant  nunqaam  ooisses,  aut 
nonquam  diremisses  1— hao  mea,  Antonl,  et  de  Pompeio 
et  de  repablica  oonstlia  faenmt :  qocsi  valaissent,  respub- 
lica  staret.  [Phil.  li.  la]  Haiti  testes,  me  et  iniUo  ne 
coqjongeret  se  onm  Oasare,  mottuisse  Pompeium,  et  postea, 
ne  si^angeret  ^cc  [Ep.  Fam.  vi  6.]  iiaid  vero  slngalaris 
ille  virao  pme  divinas  de  me  scoserit,  soiant,  qal  earn  de 
Pharsalioa  fuga  Papham  proeecatl  sont :  nanquam  ab  eo 
mentio  de  me  nisi  honorifica— cam  me  ridisse  plus  fatere- 
tor.  se  spenrine  meliora.  [Ibid.  15.]  Q,vd»  si  mortem  timi 
obisset.  in  amplissimis  fortonis  ooddisset ;  is  propagatione 
vitc  qaot,  qoantas,  quam  inoredibUes  haosit  celamitates? 
[Taso.  Disp.  i.  3S.]  In  Pelosiaoo  littore,  imperio  vHissimi 
regis,  oonsUiis  spadonum,  et  ne  quid  malts  desit,  Beptimii 
desertoris  sui  gladio  traddator.  [Flor.  ir.  2,  52.]  JEgyp- 
tom  petere  proposuit,  memw  beneflofanrom  qasp  in  patrem 
fl^us  Ptolem«ir-qui  torn  regnabat.  oontulerat— Prinoeps 
Romani  nominis,  imperio,  arbitrioqae  iSgyptil  mandpii 
Jugulatus  est— in  tantom  in  illo  riro  a  se  discordante  for- 
tuna,  ut  cui  modo  ad  viotoriam  terra  defuerat  deesset  ad 
sepulturam.— VelL  Pat.  iL  54 ;  Dio.  p.  188 ;  Appian.  IL  481 . 
Provida  Pompdo  dederat  Campania  febres 
Optandas.  Bod  molts  orbes,  et  poblica  vota 
Vicerunt.  Igitor  fortuna  ipdus  et  orbis 
Qenratom  vioto  capot  abstulit — Jnv.  x.  283. 
S  (^oodvis  enim  soppUdom  levias  esthao  permanslone. 
—Ad  Att.  xi.  18. 

Jam  enim  oorpore  vix  sostineo  gravitatem  hujas  o«li, 
qoi  mlhl  laborem  aAsrt,  in  dolora.— Ibid.  22. 


did  Antony  encourage  it,  being  pleased  rather,  m 
may  believe,  to  see  him  well  mortified:  so  that' 
had  no  hopes  of  any  ease  or  comfort  bot  in 
expectation  of  Csenr's  return,  which  nude 
stay  in  that  place  the  more  necessary  for  iht 
portunity  of  paying  hia  early  oomphmenti  to 
at  landing. 

But  what  gave  him  the  greatest  unea 
to  be  held  still  in  suspense  in  what  touched 
the  most  nearly,  the  case  of  his  own  ssfctj  and 
Cesar's  disposition  towards  him :  for  ^iragk 
Cssar's  friends  assured  him  not  only  of 
but  of  all  kind  of  favour ;  yet  he  had  reeond 
intimation  of  kindness  from  Cesar  himsdf, 
was  so  embarrassed  in  Egypt  that  he  had  no 
to  think  of  Italy,  and  did  not  so  much  u  wiite 
letter  thiUier  from  December  to  Jone ;  for  u ' 
had  rashly,  and  out  of  gaiety  as  it  were,  iofo) 
himself  tiiere  in  a  most  desperate  wir  to 
hazard  of  all  his  fortunes,  he  was  sshimoi  (( 
Cicero  says^)  to  write  anyUiing  about  it  till  be,' 
extricated  himself  out  of  that  difficulty. 

His  enemies  in  the  mean  time  hid 
strengthened  themselves  in  Africa,  where  P.  Vj 
who  fijTst  seised  it  on  the  part  of  the  rqnbtic, 
supported  by  all  the  force  of  king  Juba,  Pompe;^ 
fast  friend,  and  had  reduced  the  whole  pnmooe' 
his  obedience ;  for  Curio,  after  he  had  drireo  " 
out  of  Sicily,  being  ambitious  to  drive  Vans 
out  of  Africa,  and  having  transported  thither 
best  part  of  four  legions,  which  Csssr  had  ooii»| 
mitted  to  him,  was,  after  some  little  snccea  ogi 
his  landing,  entirely  defeated  and  destroyed  vn 
his  whole  army  in  an  engagement  with  Sabai^ 
king  Juba's  generaL 

Curio  was  a  young  noblemen  of  shining  pirti) 
admirably  formed  by  nature  to  adorn  dot  chtndtf 
in  which  his  father  and  grandfadier  had  flovuM 
before  him,  of  one  of  the  prindpal  oraton « 
Rome.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  forum  he  «i 
committed  to  the  care  of  Cicero ;  but  a  nM 
propension  to  pleasure,  stimulated  by  Uie  euafl 
and  counsels  of  his  perpetual  companioD  Aatijt 
hurried  him  into  all  Uie  extravagance  of  eijioi 
and  debaucherv ;  for  Antony,  who  always  wBriJJ 
money,  with  which  Curio  abounded,  was  ^^ 
sequious  to  his  will  and  ministering  to  his  hwj 
for  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  own : »  «• 
no  boy  purchased  for  the  use  of  lewdness  wajm* 
in  a  ma8ter*s  power  than  Antony  in  Curio's.  He  ^ 
equally  prodigal  of  hia  money  and  his  modesty*  <|*| 
not  only  of  his  own  but  of  other  people's ;  » <■■ 
Cicero,  alluding  to  the  infamous  effeininscy «f 
Ufc,  calls  him  in  one  of  his  letters,  JTwCwft 
But  when  the  father,  by  Cicero's  adrice,  w 
obliged  him  by  his  paternal  authority  to  qwt  w 
familiarity  of  Antony,  he  reformed  his  am^ 
and  adhering  to  the  instructions  and  n^^T^jJ 
Cicero,  beciune  the  favourite  of  the  city,  ^^^^ 
of  the  young  nobility,  and  a  warm  assertor  of  w 
authority  of  the  senate  against  the  power  ot  »« 
triumvirate.  After  his  father's  death,  nfawt 
first  taste  of  public  honours  and  admiasioii  jnto  w 
senate,  his  ambition  and  thirst  of  po(Hdvi|^^ 
gaged  him  in  so  immense  a  P'^<'^^S*^^'JflL| 
supply  the  magnificence  of  his  shows  and  pj 
with  which  he  entertained  the  city,  he_;tfw; 

»»  lUe  enim  ita  videtur  Alexandriam  taiere.  «*  «* 
scribere  etiam  pudeat  de  illis  nbas.-Ad  Att.  xiJ^ 
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Mm  to  tbe  oecesitf  of  telling  himsdf  to  Cesar : 
kfkf  no  revenue  left  (as  Pliny  says)  but  from  the 
itasrd  o(  Ids  dtisens.  For  lina  he  is  considered 
mmotij,  bj  the  old  writers,  as  the  chief  instm- 
■■tad  the  trampet,  as  It  were,  of  the  ciTil  war, 
livlHkhejiBtly  fell  the  first  Tictim  :  yet  after  all 
Uihnjtnd  debaneh,  fought  and  died  with  a 
Mnptrrij  Roman,  which  wonld  have  merited  a 
iNkr  te,  if  it  had  been  employed  in  a  better 
flBi;fcrvpontbelossof  the  oa&e,  and  his  best 
^mfi,hAm  admonished  by  his  friends  to  save 
Uadf  by  nj^  he  answered,  that  after  losing  an 
ll^vhkh Ittd  been  committed  to  him  by  Caesar, 
MbU  nerer  ibow  his  face  to  him  again ;  and  so 
MiBaedfifhttiig  till  he  was  killed  among  the  hut 
Mfoktknn 

Ono'i  detth  happened  before  the  battle  of 
(kaBi,  while  Cteitr  was  engaged  in  Spain^ ;  by 
Ah  BOBi  Africa  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
mhmptiMo^  and  became  the  general  rendesrons 
H  tkt  ptrtj :  hither  Scipio,  Cato,  and  La- 
WBi^coDvejcd  the  remains  of  their  scattered 
from  Greece,  as  Afranins  and  Petreins 
( (fid  trom  Spain,  till,  on  the  whole,  they 
ight  together  again  a  more  numerous  army 
iCair'f,  and  were  in  such  high  spirits  as  to 
lif  coBUBgover  with  it  into  ItJy  before  Cssar 
'Untenifroftt  Alezandria^  This  was  oonfi. 
irgivts  oat  and  expected  at  Rome ;  and  in 
Itae,  Ciearo  wu  sure  to  be  treated  as  a  de- 
t%  fcr  while  Cesar  looked  upon  all  men  as 
"b  vbo  <fid  not  act  against  him,  and  pardoned 
siet  who  submitted  to  his  power ;  it  was 
1  bw  on  the  other  side  to  consider  aD  as 
svbo  were  not  actually  in  their  camp" ;  so 
gftas  had  nothing  now  to  wish,  either  for 
mV  w  die  republic,  but  in  the  first  place  a 
jf  which  he  had  still  some  hopes*  ;  or  else, 


;j  *>nl  attoD  tanto  ehrcm  tuUt  indole  Roma. 

LocAN.  It.  814. 
AhnUaCiirioiram,  In  qo*  tres  ocmtiiraa  swie  ora- 
"    .  HM.  Kat  m.  41. 
rit  admiabaem  ad  dloeDdnm^-Bmt  408. 
i  F«r.  •mptus  UUdlnif  caam,  tam  fait  in 
i,^aam  to  in  Curlonis.  [FhiL  IL  l&j  Dnoe 
jC«<alft-AdAtt.Ll4. 

■^Miiiiloqiiau,  aodaz,  mm  aUenaqoe  et  Ibrttuue 
""apodigw— oi^os  animo,  Toluptatibos  vel  UU- 
■•■^Mopesunc  nwiiM  cnpiditates  fiiffloere  poo- 

'  n*  ^tr  oUm  fldfHiriniis  atque  amantiMlmls 
■H^Bp.  Fam.  iL  1. 

I  driB.--o0a  alius  nu^Jwam  qnam  C.  Carlo 
Hheem^YdL  Fat.  IL  48. 

-t  luk*  tibi  pnaoat  torhata,  ISoramqoa 
i  nittritaiitiaplebelasaignifflraKe 
^f*»<h>npopMm,Aa  LooAM.lT.8U0. 

IMB  aadao  ezarofta,  quem  a  CMare  iMai 
iaoeipent,ae  In  ^jos  conspectum  rsver- 
U;  fttqne  tta  pndians  intorfidtor.— Cas. 
oCIt.h. 

n  dira  daces  Fhamlla  oonfert, 
etibi  bdhmi  ehrlle  negatom  est. 

LucAJV.  It.  880. 
'  ■*«  a  AMea  Jam  alRiCnri  Tldenior.— Ad  Att. 

^•■te  4Ifl0e  aafiebamna,  nss  omnes  adreraarlos 
P^<MfQiM>MBciim  esMBt;  te  omnes,  qui  contra  to 
~~%  tnok-pko  LIstf.  11 ;  Ad  Att  xl.  «. 

■tan,  furam,  qood  mfiil  sit  optaadom,  al  quid 
*J5*P*J*5qoodnan»equldemliabeo  In  gpe:  sed 
'•■rtter  Intadmn  stgnificaa,  oogts  me  q>erare  quod 
■**»  «*.-Ad  Att.  xl.  19:  it.  12. 


that  Cssar  might  conquer,  whose  victory  wu  like 
to  proTc  the  more  temperate  of  the  two ;  which 
makes  him  often  lament  the  unhappy  situation 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  where  nothing  could  be 
of  any  senrice  to  him,  but  what  he  had  always 
abhorred^ 

Under  this  anxiety  of  mind,  it  was  an  additional 
yexation  to  him  to  hear  that  his  reputation  was 
attacked  at  Rome  for  submitting  so  hastily  to  the 
conq[uerory  or  putting  himself  rather  at  all  into  his 
power.  Some  condemned  him  for  not  following 
Pompey;  some  more  sererely  for  not  going  to 
Africa,  as  the  greatest  part  had  done ;  oUiers  for 
not  retiring  with  many  of  his  party  to  Achaia,  till 
they  could  see  the  fiirtfier  progress  of  the  war :  as 
he  was  always  extremely  sensible  of  what  was  said 
of  him  by  honest  men,  so  he  begs  of  Atticus  to  be 
his  advocate;  and  giyes  him  some  hints  which 
might  be  urged  in  his  defence.  As  to  the  first 
charge,  for  not  following  Pompey,  he  says,  «  tiiat 
Pompey's  fate  would  extenuate  the  omission  of 
that  step :  of  the  second,  that  though  he  knew 
many  brave  men  to  be  in  Africa,  yet  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  republic  neither  could  nor  ought  to 
be  defended  by  the  help  of  so  barbarous  and  trea- 
cherous a  nation :  as  to  the  third,  he  wishes  indeed 
that  he  had  joined  himself  to  those  in  Achaia,  and 
owns  them  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  himself, 
because  they  were  many  of  them  together;  and 
whenever  they  returned  to  Italy  would  be  restored 
to  their  own  at  once  :'*  whereas  he  was  confined 
like  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Brundishim,  without  the 
liberty  of  stirring  firom  it  till  Cnsar  arrived^. 

While  he  continued  in  tiiis  uneasy  state,  some 
of  his  friends  at  Rome  contrived  to  send  him  a 
letter  in  Caesar's  name,  dated  the  9th  of  February, 
from  Alexandria,  enoourasing  him  to  lay  aside  idl 
gloomy  apprehensions,  and  expect  every  thing  that 
was  kind  and  friendly  from  him  :  but  it  was  drawn 
in  terms  so  slight  and  general,  that  instead  of 
giving  him  any  satisfaction,  it  made  him  only  sus- 
pect what  he  perceived  afterwards  to  be  true,  that 
it  was  forged  by  Balbus  or  Oppius  on  purpose  to 
raise  his  spirits,  and  adzv^^ster  some  little  comfort 
to  him  4.  All  his  ..«j0ounts,  however,  confirmed  to 
him  the  report  of  Cssar's  clemency  and  modera- 
tion, and  his  granting  pardon  without  exception  to 
all  who  asked  it ;  and  with  regard  to  himself,  Cesar 
sent  Quintus's  virulent  letters  to  Balbus,  with 
orders  to  show  them  to  him  as  a  proof  of  his  kind- 
ness and  dislike  of  Quintus's  perfidy.  But  Cicero's 
present  despondency,  which  interpreted  everything 


o  Mihi  onm  omnia  aunt  intolerabilia  ad  dolorem,  torn 
maxime,  qnod  in  earn  caueam  venlne  me  video,  at  ea 
aola  utHia  mihi  ease  vldeantar,  qoc  semper  noloi.F— Ad 
Att.  xL  13. 

p  Dioebar  delralate  cum  Fttnpelo  profieiflcl.  Exitus 
Ullae  minolt  cjue  offioU  prKtennlnl  reprehenaionem.— Sed 
ex  omnlbos  nihfl  magis  dealderatar,  qaam  qnod  In  Afrloam 
non  ierim.  Judido  boo  sum  nsus,  non  esse  barbarls  anx- 
lllis  fidlacisBfrnc  gentls  rempnblioam  defendendam— axtra- 
mnm  est  eornm,  qai  in  Adiala  sunt  11  tamen  ipd  le  hoo 
melias  habent,  qnam  nos,  qnod  et  molti  sunt  nno  In  looo, 
et  cum  In  Italiam  veoerint,  dommn  itatlm  venerlnt.  Hco 
tn  perge,  nt  fiRds,  mitigare  et  prohareqaam  plorfanls.— .Ad 
Att  xi.  7. 

%  Ut  me  lata  eplttnla  nihil  oonsoletar;  nam  et  exlgna 
Bcrlpta  ett  et  magnas  suspicionoB  lucbet,  non  esse  ab  iUo.^ 
Ad  Att  xL  16. 

Ex  quo  tetdligis.  lUud  de  IReris  a.  d.  v.  Id.  Feb.  datis 
(qnod  tnane  easet,  etiam  si  vfrom  esset)  non  veram  eaih. 
-Ibid.  17. 
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by  hit  ten,  nad»  ym  Mfpeet  C«nr  th«  Bont  for 
nteiiig  gnoe  to  «<ww»  at  if  radi  a  cluMsqr  nmst 
iiMd*  be  afiwtod  ud  bit  wrooge  dbfemd  only  to 
•  MMon  more  eoBteaknt  i  end  as  to  bie  brotber's 
letten,  be  teeied  tbat  Caear  did  not  aend  tiiem 
to  Ita^  beoanae  be  oondemned  tbem,  but  to  make 
Ua  prawnt  miaeiy  and  abject  oonditkm  tbe  more 
notoriona  and  deapieable  to  ererybody'. 

B«t  after  a  long  aeriea  of  perp^nal  mortifieatioiia 
be  waa  refineabed  at  teat  by  a  very  obliging  letter 
from  Caear,  wbo  oonftrmed  to  bim  tbe  fall  ei^joy- 
ment  of  bn  furmer  state  and  dignity*  and  bade  bun 
reiame  bia  fMoaa  and  atyle  of  emperor  aa  before*. 
Cvaar'a  mind  was  too  great  to  listen  to  tbe  talea 
of  tbe  brodier  and  nepbew,  and  instead  of  approv- 
ing tbeir  traacbery,  seems  to  bsTO  granted  tbem 
tbeir  pardon  on  Cicero's  account  ratber  tban  tbeir 
own ;  so  tbat  Qnintna,  upon  tbe  trial  of  Caaar's 
inclination,  began  preaently  to  cbangebis  note,  and 
to  congratnlate  witb  bis  brotber  on  Casar's  aiSec- 
tion  ai2l  esteem  for  him^ 

Cioeao  was  now  preparing  to  aend  bia  son  to  wait 
npon  Caaar,  wbo  waa  sopposed  to  be  upon  bis 
jovney  towards  borne ;  bat  tbe  oncertain  aoconnta 
of  bis  coming  diTcrted  him  awbile  from  that 
thought",  till  Cesar  himself  prerented  it,  and  re- 
lief ed  him  very  agreeaUir  from  bia  tediooa  reai- 
dence  at  Bmndisinm,  by  bia  sadden  and  unexpected 
arriral  in  Italy ;  iriiere  he  landed  at  Tarentum  in 
tiie  ntontb  of  September,  and  on  the  first  notice  of 
bis  coming  forward  towards  Rome,  Cicero  set  out 
on  foot  to  meet  him* 

We  may  easily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed 
from  bis  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  diacom- 
poaed  at  the  thoughta  of  thia  intenriew,  and  the 
indignity  of  offering  himaelf  to  a  conqueror  againat 
whom  he  bad  been  in  anna  in  the  midst  of  a  liceo- 
tioos  and  inadent  rabble;  for  though  he  had 
reason  to  expect  a  kind  reception  from  Casar,  yet 
he  hardly  thought  bia  life  (he  says)  worth  bogging, 
since  what  was  given  by  a  maater  mi^t  always 
be  taken  away  again  at  pleasure'.  But,  at  tb«ur 
meeting,  he  had  no  occasion  to  say  or  do  anything 
that  was  below  his  dignity ;  fbr  Casar  no  aooiier 
saw  him  than  he  alighted  and  ran  to  embrace  him, 
and  walked  with  him  alone,  couTorsing  very  &- 
miliarly  fimr  aeteral  furlongs  ^ 

r  Omntno  dkdtar  nonlnl negare:  quod ipramMttuipeo* 
torn,  notkmem  ctjm  dlflRBrrt^^d  Att.  zl.  SO. 

DlUgmter  mfld  fiMolonlum  reddidit  Bslbl  tebellailQS— 
quod  ne  Camr  quidm  ad  Mm  vldetur  mMwe,  qnarf  quo 
ilUoaimproliitateoffcndantar,  aed  credo,  utl  notJonmostra 
nulaeiBeat.^-Ibid.8S. 

•  Reddita  mlhl  tandem  sont  a  Genre  liters  eatie  Ube- 
talea.— Ep.  Fam.  zir.  S3. 

Qui  ad  me  ex  Mgypio  literae  mleft,  «t  eesem  idem*  qui 
!  qui  oom  ipse  trnpeiator  In  tolo  imperio  popnll 
onne  eaeet,  eaae  me  altennn  paime  eel :  a  quo— 
I  fuoea  lanrealos  teoul,  quoad  tenandoa  putavt— 
FroLlgar.3. 

•  Bed  mlbi  valde  Quintns  gratolatar.— Ad  Att  xL  S3. 

■  B({0  earn  SaUostlo  Cioerooem  ad  Camrem  mitten 
oocitafaanu-Ibid.  17. 

De  iUiue  Alexandria  dlacwjeiu  nlhH  adhno  rnmori^  oon- 
tnqne  opinio—ltaqae  nao  mltto,  at  oonatlloeram,  Cioero- 
-  ■.  18. 


mlhi  tantl  foian  pntare,  at  earn  peterem  ab  ilkv— Ad  Att 
xLI6. 

8ed— ab  boo  Ipeo  qme  dantor,  at  a  domino,  rarBos  in 
^}uadem  aimt  potaatate.— Ibid,  sa 

7  Fltttarofa.  in  Olo. 


Fram  tfala  failarvlew  Cteoro  foQvived  Cob 
wards  Rome :  be  proposed  to  be  at  Tasoafai 
tbe  serenth  or  eighth  of  October,  and  vrotsl 
wife  to  provide  for  his  reception  Hun  with  a 
company  of  friends,  wbo  designed  to  make 
stay  wiUi  him*.  Fh>m  TnacnTwm  ha  ciau  1 
warda  to  the  dty,  witb  a  reaolutiou  to  ipa 
time  in  atndy  and  retreat,  till  tbe  ropobfic  i 
be  restored  to  some  tolerable  stato;  "  hafiag 
bia  peace  again  (as  he  writes  to  Varro)  witb  h 
frienda,  bia  books,  wbo  bad  been  oat  of  ki 
with  him  for  not  obeying  their  preeepta,  batn 
of  living  quietly  with  them,  as  Yairo  had  ( 
committing  himaelf  to  tbe  turbulent  ooaad 
basards  of  war,  witb  faithless  oompanioM^" 

On  Casar's  return  to  Rome,  he  spfointi 
Vatiniua  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenns,  coDsdi  k 
three  laat  montba  of  tbe  year :  this  waa  a 
popular  use  of  his  new  power,  whidi  be 
bowerer  to  practiae  through  the  reat  of  hit  1 
creating  thMC  first  magiatratea  of  the  atate  «i 
any  re^rd  to  tbe  ancient  forma,  or  reooane  < 
people,  and  at  any  time  of  tbe  year ;  which  ( 
aensible  disgust  to  the  dty,  and  an  earh  ipa 
of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  de^p 
govern  them. 

About  the  end  of  tbe  year,  Caesar  embark 
Africa,  to  pursue  the  war  minst  Scipioai 
other  Pompeian  generala,  who,  assiated  by 
Juba,  held  the  poasesrion  of  that  promoe  1 
vast  army.  As  he  was  aaorifidng  for  the  n 
of  thia  voyage,  tbe  victim  happened  to  break 
and  run  away  fh>m  tbe  altar,  iriiichbeiml 
upon  as  an  unlucky  omen,  tbe  baruspexadsoi 
him  not  to  sail  before  the  winter  solatice :  t 
took  ship  directly  in  contempt  of  the 
and  by  that  meana  (as  Cicero  says)  caaae  ap 
enemies  unprepared,  and  before  they  had  1 
together  all  their  forces^.  Upon  bia  kaffa 
dty,  he  declared  himself  consul,  together  «i 
Lepidus,  for  the  year  ensuing ;  and  gsft  d 
vemment  of  the  Hither  Gaul  to  M.  "^ 


■  Bp.  Fam.  xlv.  SO. 

•  Boito  enim  me  poataaqnam  in  oibam  fcotfin, 
oom  Teterlbua  amicia,  id  eat,  oom  Ubria  noatrii  is  I 
— jgnoecunt  mlbi,  rerooant  in  < 
teqoe,  quod  in  ea  ] 
dioont  foiaae,  4M.— Bp.  Fam.  ix.  1. 

^  i^nid?  ipaeCaaar,oamae 
ne  inAMeam  antaUiim— 
miait?  qood nl fecJaaat,  wno in  looo  < 
eopi«  ooq;realaeept.    Pe  Dhrin.  fi.  94.  * 

Cam  immolaati  anftigiaaei  lioatiaprofeelloHaia 
Selpionem  et  Jabam  non  diatoUt-^oetan.  1.  Oaa 

Hirtius.  in  Ua  aoooant  of  tide  war.  aaT*.  tM 
embarted  at  LOybwom  for  AMoa  •»  Ika  fl»  a^  A* ' 
q< /an.  [De  BeOo  AfMob  Ml.]  tbat  ia,  e»  fk<  STtt 
Dtetmh$ri  wliereaa  (Xoaro,  in  the  paaage  jort  ^ 


oUreebimtobavei 

ahorteetday.   Bot  tbia  eeeming oontiadiottaD  is « 
owing  to  a  oaoae  already  intimalad,  tbe  gnat  e~^ 
tbatwasintrodnoedattbiatinMinto  tbeBomanl 

by  iriiicb  the  montba  were  an  tiranapoeed  from  thi  

aaaaona,  ao  tbat  M«  S7A  4/D«cefli»«r,  on  wfaicb,  •« 
to  tbeir  oomputatioo,  Caeaar  embarked,  waa  la 

ooinddent.  or  tbe  aame  witb  oar  lUb  4^  Oc<o^' *> 
aeqaenily  aboTO  two  montba  before  tbe  aoWkse,  or  a 
day.  AUwbiob  la  clearly  and  aocaratdyezplaiBfl 
learned  dlaaertatkm,  pabUahed  by  a  penan  of  « 
merit  in  tbe  nnlvenlty  of  Cambridge,  wbo  rbooin 
oeal  bia  name.-8ee  BibUotbeo.  Uterar.  No.  TUX. 
ITHtto. 
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Cbne^  to  Servfoi  Snlpidiii ;  the  irtt  of  whom 
iJtni  inannfl  agiiBst  him  at  PhanaHa,  and 
ItneBOMi  VIS  a  fkvourer  likewise  of  the  Pompeian 
WR,  ud  t  grett  fHend  of  CioerOi  yet  seems  to 
'HRlikeB  DO  part  in  the  war^ 
^  ^Afriem  war  now  hdd  tiie  whole  empire  in 
I  Wlfm't  Sdpio's  name  was  thought  ominona  and 
imtBeible  on  that  ground ;  but  while 
•WW.  tiie  general  attention  wm  employed  on 
■•*•  tte  expectation  of  some  decisife  blow, 
Cioero,  despairing  of  any  good  from 
^  cMier  side,  ehoae  to  live  retired  and 
T^l^  oat  of  sight;  and  whether  in  the  dty 
Pm!/^  or  the  conntry,  shut  himself  np  with 
his  books;  which  (as  he  often  says) 
ildftertobeea  die  diversion  only,  but  were  now 
B  fte  iTzpport  of  his  life'.  In  this  hnmonr 
if  he  entered  into  a  elose  friendship  and 
e  of  letters  with  M.  Terentins  Varro, 
J  MjoaDy  ?alaed  on  both  sides,  and  at 
I'l  dedre  immortalised  by  the  mutual  dedica- 
I  of  their  karaed  works  to  each  other ;  of 
tft  Academic  Questions  to  Varro ;  of  Varro's 
I OD  the  Lalin  Tongue,  to  Cicero.  Varro 
II  MDator  of  the  first  distinction,  both  for  birth 
Inerit;  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  of 
I,  lad  though  now  above  fourscore  years  old, 
1  itUl  writing  and  publishing  books  to 
■  *x  year*.  He  was  Pompey's  lieute- 
1  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but 
k  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  Quitted 
I  tad  retired  to  liis  studies,  so  that  his  pre- 
were  not  yery  difierent  from 
b«f  CSoero,  who,  in  aU  his  letters  to  him,  be- 
'Igreatfreedom  the  utter  ruin  of  the  state ; 
I  "  that  they  should  live  together  in  a 
■ication  of  studies,  and  avoid  at  least 
lif  not  the  tongues  of  men ;  yet  so  that  if 
r  Blasters  should  call  fbr  their  help  to- 
"*'iig  the  repubHc,  they  should  ran  with 
1  assist  not  only  as  architects  but  even 
I  tobaild  it  up  again ;  or  if  nobody  would 
,  should  write  and  read  the  best  forms 
,  and,  as  the  learned  ancients  had 
|[VAice  them,  serve  their  country,  if  not  in  the 
f  lad  forom,  yet  by  their  books  and  studies, 
^'^\  '  J  treatiaea  of  morals  and  laws'.'' 
i  Rtreat  he  wrote  his  book  of  Oratorial 
^ar  tite  art  of  ordering  and  distributing 
*  if  aa  oration  so  as  to  adapt  them  in  the 
r  to  thrir  proper  end  oif  moving  and 
It  was  written  for  the 


I  of  his  son,  now  about  eighteen  years 
OM  to  have  been  the  rude  draught  only 
tkhiteaded,  or  not  to  have  been  finished 
ttshis  lartsfiiction ;  since  we  find  no  men- 
i  it  ia  any  of  hk  letters,  as  of  all  his  other 

fyikk  we  ptepared  ftw  the  puMia 

hl«  OaUm  pneCedts  Solplotnm  Gnsclsw— Bp. 


r lx.a. 

■KTinoiMDiiclrem  oeCogeaimo  octavo  vit«  anno 
>  *e.-niB.  Hiit.  KaL  zziz.  4. 

iilqidgaahibanp  voleC,  nan  modo  at  arehi- 
L^?  ^ttan  olbbroa,  ad  iwWflwmrtain  ranpubU- 
"^^  ""  :  si  nemo  utetor  opera* 

M  tttibae  ci  Ufnre  ToAiTc(a5 ;  et  si  minna  In  cnria 
^hn>,atblit«rts  et  libris,  nC  dootiasimi  veteree 
^.  ranf  icmpahUeam  «t  de  morflNia  et  legihua 
IGU  hoQ  Tld«Dtar.<-Bp.  Vtai.  is.  S. 


Another  fhnt  of  this  leisure  was  his  Dialogue  on 
ikmous  Orators,  called  "Brutus,"  in  which  he  gives  a 
short  character  of  all  who  had  ever  flouririied  either 
in  Greece  or  Rome,  with  any  reputation  of  elo- 
quence, down  to  his  own  times ;  and  as  he  gene- 
rally touches  the  principal  points  of  each  man's 
life,  so  an  attentive  readier  may  find  in  it  an  epi- 
tome, as  it  were,  of  the  Roman  history,  llie 
conference  is  supposed  to  be  held  with  Brutus  and 
Attious  in  Cicero's  garden  at  Rome,  under  the 
statue  of  Platof,  whom  he  always  admired,  and 
usually  imitated  in  the  manner  of  his  dialogues ; 
and  in  tiiis  seems  to  have  copied  fit>m  him  the  very 
form  of  his  double  titie,  Brutus,  or  of  FVunous 
Orators ;  taken  from  the  speaker  and  the  subject, 
as  in  Plato's  piece,  called  f^mdon,  or  of  the  Soul. 
This  work  was  intended  as  a  supplement,  or  a 
fourth  book  to  the  three,  which  he  had  before 
published  on  tiie  complete  orator.  But  though  it 
was  prepared  and  finished  at  this  time,  viiile  Cato 
was  Hving,  as  it  is  intimated  in  some  parts  of  it, 
yet,  as  it  appears  from  the  preface,  it  was  not 
made  public  till  the  year  following,  after  the  death 
of  his  daughter  TuUia. 

As  at  the  opening  of  the  war  we  found  Cicero  in 
debt  to  Caesar,  so  we  now  meet  with  several  hints 
in  his  letters  of  Caesar's  being  indebted  to  him.  It 
arose  probably  from  a  mortgage  that  Cicero  had 
upon  the  confiscated  estate  of  some  Pompeian, 
which  Caesar  had  seized ;  but  of  what  kind  soever 
it  was,  Cicero  was  in  pain  for  his  money  :  <*  he  saw 
but  three  ways,"  he  says,  '^  of  getting  it ;  by  pur- 
chasing the  estate  at  Cesar's  auction,  or  taking  an 
assignment  on  the  purchaser,  or  compounding  for 
half  with  the  brokers  or  money-jobbers  of  those 
times,  who  would  advance  the  money  on  those 
terms.  The  first  he  declares  to  be  base,  and  that 
he  would  rather  lose  his  debt  than  touch  anything 
confiscated :  the  second  he  thought  hazardous,  and 
that  nobody  would  pay  anything  in  such  uncertain 
times;  the  third  he  liked  the  best,  but  desires 
Atticus's  advice  upon  iti"." 

He  now  at  last  parted  with  his  wife  Terentia, 
whose  humour  and  conduct  had  long  been  uneasy 
to  him ;  this  drew  upon  him  some  censure,  tn 
putting  away  a  wife  who  had  lived  with  him  above 
thirty  yean,  the  fiaithfol  partner  of  his  bed  and 
Ibrtunes,  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  extremely 
dear  to  him.  But  she  was  a  woman  of  an  impe- 
rious and  turbulent  spirit ;  expensive  and  negligent 
in  her  private  affairs,  busy  imd  intriguing  in  tiie 
public ;  and,  in  the  height  at  her  husbuid's  power, 
seems  to  have  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  his  fevours.  He  had  easily  borne  her 
perverseness  in  tiie  vigour  of  health,  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  his  fortunes ;  but  in  a  declin- 
ing life,  soured  by  a  continual  succession  of  mor- 
tifications fh>m  abroad,  the  want  of  ease  and  quiet 
at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him;  the 
divorce,  however,  was  not  likdy  to  cure  the  diffi- 
cultiM  in  which  her  management  had  involved 
him,  for  she  had  brought  him  a  great  fortune, 
whidi  was  all  to  be  restored  to  her  at  parting. 

ff  Cum  idem  plaooiaMi  OUs,  tmn  in  piatulo,  propter 
PUtonla  aCatiiam  oonsedlmiis.*-Bnit.  88. 

^  Nomen  Ulud,  qood  a  Csaara,  trea  baboi  oondltiones ; 
aut  emtionem  ab  hasta;  (perdere  inalo  ^— )  aat  delega- 
tion«n a manolpe^  annua  die:  (quia  erlt,oal  credam?)^ 
ant  veotaai  oonditioncm,  aemlaaa,  0'ff^fai  igitur.— Ad  Att. 
ziL3. 
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This  made  a  lecond  marriage  neoenaiy,  in  ofder 
to  repair  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs,  and  his  fnends 
of  both  leies  were  bnsj  in  providing  a  fit  match 
for  him;  sereral  parties  were  proposed  to  him, 
and  among  others,  the  daughter  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  an  mclina. 
tion,  bnt  a  pradential  regard  to  the  times,  and  the 
enT  J  and  rain  under  which  that  family  then  lay, 
induced  him  probably  to  drop  it^  What  gare  his 
enemies  the  greater  handle  to  rally  him  was,  his 
marrying  a  handsome  young  woman,  named  Pub- 
lilta,  of  an  age  dison^rtionate  to  his  own,  to 
whom  he  was  guardian,  but  she  was  well  allied, 
and  rich,  drcomstanoes  very  convenient  to  him  at 
this  time,  as  he  intimates  in  a  Idtter  to  a  friend, 
who  congratulated  with  him  on  his  marriage. 

"  As  to  your  giving  me  joy,  says  he,  for  what  I 
hate  done,  I  know  you  wish  it ;  but  I  should  not 
have  taken  any  new  step  in  such  wretched  times, 
if  at  my  return  I  had  not  found  my  private  affairs 
in  no  better  condition  than  those  of  the  republic. 
For  when  through  the  wickedness  of  those,  who, 
for  my  infinite  kindness  to  them,  ought  to  have 
had  the  greatest  concern  for  my  welfore,  1  found 
no  safety  or  ease  from  their  intrigues  and  perfidy 
within  my  own  walls;  I  thought  it  necesMry  to 
secure  myself  by  the  fidelity  of  new  alliances 
against  the  treachery  of  the  old^" 

Casar  returned  victorious  from  Africa  about  the 
end  of  July,  by  the  way  of  Sardinia^  where  he 
spent  some  days:  upon  which  Cicero  says  plea- 
santly in  a  letter  to  Varro,  "  he  had  never  seen 
that  farm  of  his  before,  which,  though  one  of  the 
worst  that  he  has,  he  does  not  yet  despise  K**  The 
uncertain  event  of  the  African  war  had  kept  the 
senate  under  some  reserve,  but  they  now  began  to 
push  their  flattery  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency, and  decreed  more  extravagant  honours  to 
Cnsar  than  were  ever  given  before  to  man,  which 
Cicero  often  rallies  with  great  spirit ;  and  being  de- 
termined to  bear  no  part  in  that  servile  adulation,  was 
treating  about  the  purchase  of  a  house  at  Naples, 
for  a  pretence  of  retiring  still  forther,  and  oftener, 
from  Rome.  But  his  friends,  who  knew  his  im- 
patience under  their  present  subjection,  and  the 
free  way  of  speaking  which  he  was  apt  to  in- 
dulge, were  in  some  pain  lest  he  should  forfeit 
the  good  graces  of  Casar  and  his  fkvourites,  and 

1  De  PompeU  Msgni  flUa  tiU  reaoripd,  nihU  me  taoo 
tempore  cogitare.  Alteram  vero  Ulam,  quam  tu  aortbli^ 
pnto  noBti.    Nihil  vidi  foediuB^Ad  Att.  xii.  1 1 . 

k  B^.  Fam.  iv.  14. 

In  oases  of  divoroe,  where  then  were  ohUdren,  it  was 
the  oosten  for  eaoh  party  to  make  a  eettlement  by  will  on 
their  common  offspring,  proportkuiable  to  their  eeveial 
estatee:  which  ia  the  mmnfng  of  Cioero'e preeeing  Attloue 
so  often  in  hie  letters  to  put  Terentia  in  mind  of  making 
her  wiU.  and  depouiting  it  In  safe  hands.~Ad  Att  xi.  SI, 
28.  M ;  zlL  18. 

Terentia  is  eald  to  have  Uvsd  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  three  years:  [VaL  Max.  viii.  13;  Hin.  Hist.  Nat  vU. 
tt.]  and  took,  as  St  Jerome  eaye,  for  her  eeoond  hnaband, 
Cloaoli  enemy,  Sallust ;  and  Meemla  for  her  third.  Dio 
Osarios  gives  her  a  fourth,  Vibius  Rufitt,  who  was  oonsul 
in  the  reign  of  TtberioM,  and  valued  hinuelf  for  the  poe- 
eeerfon  of  two  things,  whioh  had  belonged  to  the  two 
greatest  men  of  the  age  befbre  him.  Cieero*t  wify^  and 
Catar't  chair,  in  which  he  was  kUkd^Dk),  p.  618; 
Hienm.  Op.  to.  iv.  par.  8.  p.  igo. 

'  Illnd  enim  adhuo  prsdiom  soum  non  inipexit :  nee 
nthmi  habet  deterina,  aed  tamen  non  oontenmit— Ep. 
Fam.  ia.  7. 


provoke  them  too  fiu*  by  the  keenness  of  hn  n| 
lery"*.  They  pressed  him  to  acoommodste  hkift 
to  the  times,  and  to  use  more  cantian  i&  h 
discourse ;  and  to  reside  more  at  Rome,  etpedal 
when  Caesar  was  there,  who  would  intflrpiet  i 
distance  and  retreat  which  he  affected  sa  t  pit 
of  his  aversion  to  him. 

But  his  answers  on  this  occasion  will  du 
the  real  state  of  his  sentiments  and  eondad  ti 
warda  Cksst,  as  weU  as  of  Cesar's  tomriibii 
Writing  on  this  subject  to  Papirtua  FMh,  1 
says,  *'  You  are  of  opinion,  I  perceive,  that  ^  vi 
not  be  allowed  to  me,  as  I  thought  it  migbt  b( 
to  quit  these  affairs  of  the  city ;  you  leU  ne  ( 
Catulus,  and  those  times,  but  what  stsulitai 
have  they  to  these  ?  I  myself  was  nawfliiag,  i 
that  time,  to  stir  from  the  guard  of  the  itate,  I 
I  then  sat  at  the  helm,  and  held  the  rudder;  U 
am  now  icaroe  thought  worthy  to  work  at  tk 
pump :  would  the  senate,  think  yon,  patt  Um 
decrees,  if  1  should  live  at  Naples?  While  I  u 
still  at  Rome,  and  attend  the  forum,  their  deem 
are  all  drawn  at  our  friend'a  house ;  sad  wl»ai 
it  cornea  into  his  head,  my  name  is  let  dosi,! 
if  present  at  drawing  them,  so  that  I  bear  frn 
Armoua  and  Syria  of  decrees,  said  to  be  na^ 
at  my  motion,  of  which  I  had  never  hesrd  t  lyDill 
at  home.  Do  not  take  me  to  be  in  jert,  far  i 
assure  yon,  that  I  have  received  lettera  fron  kng 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  to  tbuJt^ 
for  giving  them  the  title  of  king ;  when,  »  M 
from  knowing  that  any  audi  title  had  been  decnaij 
them,  I  knew  not  even  that  there  were  ojr  ail 
men  in  being.  What  is  then  to  be  done  ?  V)|| 
as  long  as  our  master  of  manners  condnaa  kfl 
I  will  follow  your  advice;  but  as  soon  ai  Wi 
gone,  will  run  away  to  your  mnshroons*,"  Mh 

In  another  letter,  "  Since  you  ezneaa  (uy*m 
such  a  ooncem  for  me  in  your  last,  be  siaand,^ 
dear  Pastna,  that  whatever  can  be  dooe  bj  itf 
(for  it  is  not  enough  to  act  with  prudsnociitf 
artifice  also  must  now  be  employed)  yet  ^l^'^'j^ 
I  say,  can  be  done  by  art,  towards  scqairiog  tW 
good  graces,  I  have  already  done  it  with  the  gi^ 
estoare,nor,as  I  believe,  without  soooeaa ;  fvlM 

■>  Some  of  hia  Jesta  on  Ccaar'a  adminiatntiaB  ai*  w 
preeenred ;  which  ahow,  that  hia  fHends  had  rt* 
enough  to  n^in^nf^**  him  to  be  more  upon  bii  sV 
Ccaar  had  advanced  Laberlna.  a  odebrated  mimie  nB 
to  the  order  of  knigfata':  but  when  he  alepped  ftvei 
stage  into  the  theatre  to  take  his  place  on  the  e«w^ 
benohea,  none  of  the  knighta  would  admit  him  tod 
among  them.  As  he  was  mardiing  off  thcnlDre  | 
diagraoe,  hi^ipening  to  paaa  near  Cicaro^  /  w^atf  < 
room  far  pou  hertt  aaya  Cicero,  on  our  b6noh,(^« 
not  alreadp  too  much  crowdedi  alluding  to Ccar^ < 
up  the  senate  alao  with  tlie  acum  of  his  crestora> 
eren  with  atrangera  and  barhariana.  At  anotlMr  t 
being  deaired  by  a  friend,  in  a  puWe  company .  to  ^ 
for  hia  son  t*<  ran*  of  a  tmaloir  In  one  of  the  oo9 
towns  of  Italy,  Ee  thaO  have  tf ,  aaya  he,  ifpf*  f^ 
MUmte  ;butitmiUbt  d^UuU  at  PomptU,  AaaofS 
ance  Ukewiae  tram  Laodtoea,  ooming  topsyU*''^ 
to  him,  and  being  adced,  what  bnaineaa  had  te««" 
to  Rome,  aaid,  that  he  waa  aant  upon  an  «nf 
CMar.  to  intercede  with  him/or  the Ubertf  ^^^. 
upon  whioh  Cicero  replied,  if  90^  tueceed,  fem  <k^ 
ambaeeadar  aUofor  ««.— Maorob.  Sstun.  il.  3;  ^ 
c.76.  . 

•  Ep.  Pam.  U.  15.— iV<^««lii»  montfi.  or  Mtf^^ 
p«iN<4riiM>fMMr«,  waa  oneof  the  new  titlei  whieb  t^>" 
had  decreed  to  Casaar. 
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■DBBcbeoiirtedbyallwhoweinanydegreeof  fkvoiir 
wtt  Cmnr,  tb«t  1  begin  to  tuuj  that  they  lore 
mm ;  tmd  thoogh  red  lore  iinoCeesilydtftfaigaifihed 
fraifclwi,  except  in  the  eaeeof  clanger,  by  which  the 
'  r  of  it  may  be  tried,  asof  gold  by  fire,  for  all 
rke  are  eommoo  to  both ;  yet  I  have  one 
;  to  penvade  me  that  they  really  lore  me, 
both  my  condition  and  thein  ia  inch  as 
fMto  than  mider  no  temptation  to  diMemble ;  and 
ativklBiwho  has  aUpower,Isee  no  reason tofear 
mf  thfaig,  nnleas  that  all  things  become  of  course 
aaigtoiii^wheojnstice  and  riyit  are  once  deserted  I 
aor  can  we  be  sore  of  anjtfihig  that  depends  on 
lbs  wilU  BOt  to  say  the  passUm,  of  another.  Yet 
1  haws  BoC  in  anj  instinfe  particularly  offended 
ym,  bat  bduiTcd  myself  all  along  with  the  great- 
i  ;  for  as  once  I  took  it  to  ^  mr 
my  ndnd  freely  in  that  dty,  which 
I  to  me,  so  now,  since  that  is  lost, 
la  speak  BoCblng  that  may  offend  him,  or  his  prin- 
dyal  fricB^a;  bat  if  I  woald  avdd  aU  offence,  of 
rtnigi  aaid  Iboetioasly  or  by  way  of  raillery,  I 
■Oil  give  op  aU  repntation  of  wit,  which  1  woold 
■0  to  do,  if  I  cookL  Bat  as  to  Cnsar 
he  boa  a  very  piercing  jodgment ;  and 
Mr  brother  Servios,  whom  I  take  to  have 
ae  €3ir»neet  critic,  would  readily  aay,  *  This 
is  not  Plaotoa'a— that  Terse  is;'  having 
bis  ears,  by  great  nse,  to  distinguish  the 
r  atyle  and  manner  of  different  poets ;  so 
r,  I  hear,  who  has  already  collected  some  to- 
I  of  epepbthsgms,  if  any  thing  be  broogbt  to 
br  amae  wbieb  is  not  so,  presently  rejects  it, 
be  BOW  does  the  more  easily,  because  his 
I  Bve  almoat  continually  witii  me ;  and  in  the 
vmisty  eC  dlscoofse,  when  anythfaig  drops  from 
BB  wiiek  tlMy  take  to  ba?e  some  humour  or 
sfMc  in  k,  ihif  carry  it  ahvaya  to  him,  with  the 
sitor  ■ewe  of  die  town,  for  such  are  his  orders ; 
m  Aet  if  he  bears  anything  besides  of  mine  frt>m 
•ibar  pusaosM,  he  does  not  regard  it.  I  have  no 
aaesiiaB  thiniifiiiw  for  your  example  of  (Enomaus, 
Aa^  aptly  applied  from  Aocsns ;  for  what  is  the 
•evy  which  yea  apeak  of,  or  what  is  there  in  me 
to  be  mwiti  now  ?  But  suppose  there  was  erery- 
IbiBg,  it  hSB  been  the  constant  opinion  of  philo- 
sDphefu,  the  only  men  in  my  judgment  who  hare 
a  ri|^  notioa  of  lirtne,  that  a  wise  man  has  oo- 
tbiM  sBore  to  answer  for,  than  to  keep  himself 
free  mm  guilt,  of  which  1  take  myself  to  be  clear, 
ett  a  dDobie  aooonnt}  because  I  both  pursued 
these  maseersa  which  were  the  jastest,  and  when 
I  aav  that  1  had  not  strength  enoogh  to  carry 
tbeai,  4id  not  think  it  my  business  to  contend 
hy  Aifce  with  those  who  were  too  strong  for  me. 
It  is  certain*  therefore,  that  1  cannot  be  blamed 
a  whet  cooeema  the  part  of  a  good  citixen ;  all 
ttak  ia  now  left,  is  not  to  say  or  do  anything 
iMiriily  and  rashly  against  the  men  in  power, 
iMch  I  take  also  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man. 
Ae  for  the  rest,  what  people  may  report  to  be 
I  b^  BBC,  or  how  he  may  take  it,  or  with  what 
— y  thoae  live  with  me  who  now  so  assi- 
f  ooert  me,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer. 
1  cHmoft  myself,  therefore^  with  the  conscious* 
acB  of  my  former  conduct,  and  the  moderation 
if  my  preaeot,  and  shsU  apply  your  similitude 
i  Acdua,  not  only  to  the  case  of  envy,  but  of 
which  I  eoBsider  as  light  and  weak,  and 
to  be  repeOed  by  a  firm  and  great 


mind,  as  waves  by  a  rock.  For  since  the  Greek 
history  is  foil  of  samples,  how  the  wisest  men 
have  endured  tyrannies  at  Athens  or  Syracuse; 
and,  when  their  cities  were  enslaved,  have  lived 
themselves  in  some  measure  free,  why  msy  not  I 
think  it  possible  to  maintain  my  rank,  so  as  neither 
to  offend  the  mind  of  any,  nor  hurt  my  own  dig. 
ni^r*?"&c 

r»tus,  having  heard  that  Cmsar  was  going  to 
divide  some  lamls  in  his  neighbourhood  to  the 
soldiers,  began  to  ba  afraid  for  his  own  estate,  and 
writea  to  Cicero  to  know  bow  frur  that  distribution 
would  extend.  To  which  Cicero  answers  t  **  Are 
not  you  a  pleasant  feUow,  who  when  Balbns  baa 
just  been  with  you,  ask  me  what  will  become  of 
those  towns  and  their  lands  ?  as  if  either  1  knew 
anything  that  Balbns  does  not ;  or  if  at  any  time 
I  chance  to  know  anything,  1  do  not  know  it 
from  him ;  nay,  it  ia  your  part  rather,  if  you  love 
me,  to  let  me  know  what  will  become  of  me,  for 
you  had  it  in  voor  power  to  have  learnt  it  from 
mm,  either  sober,  or  at  least  when  drunk.  But 
as  for  me,  my  dear  Pstus,  I  have  done  inquiring 
about  those  things :  first,  because  we  have  already 
lit ed  near  four  years  by  clear  gain,  as  it  were,  if 
that  can  be  called  gain,  or  this  life,  to  outlive  the 
republic  Secondly,  because  I  myself  seem  to 
know  what  will  happen ;  for  it  will  be,  whatever 
pleases  the  strongest,  whkh  must  always  be  de« 
dded  by  arms  t  it  is  our  part,  therefore,  to  be 
content  with  what  is  allowed  to  us :  he  who  cannot 
submit  to  diis,  ought  to  have  chosen  death.  They 
are  now  measuring  the  fields  of  Vei«  and  Ca- 
pens :  this  is  not  fru*  from  Tusculum.  Yet  1  fear 
nothing,  I  e^joy  it  whilst  I  may;  wish  that  I  always 
may  ;  but  if  it  should  happen  otherwise,  yet  since, 
with  all  my  courage  and  philosophy,  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  live,  I  cannot  but  have  an  affieotion  for  him 
by  whose  benefit  I  hoU  that  life  :  who,  if  he  has  an 
inclination  to  restore  the  republic,  as  he  himself 
perhaps  may  desire,  and  we  all  ought  to  wbh, 
vet  he  has  linked  hhnself  so  with  others,  that  he 
lias  not  the  power  to  do  what  he  would.  But  I 
proceed  too  far,  for  I  am  writing  to  you;  be 
assured  however  of  this,  that  not  only  1,  who  have 
no  pert  in  their  counsels,  but  even  the  chief  him- 
self  does  not  know  what  will  happen.  We  are 
slaves  to  him,  he  to  the  times ;  so  neither  can  he 
know  what  the  timea  will  require,  nor  we  what  he 
may  intend  ^"  &c. 

The  chiefe  of  the  Cssarian  party,  who  courted 
Cicero  so  much  at  this  time,  were  Bslbus,  Oppius, 
Matins,  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Dolabella  ;  they  were 
all  m  the  first  confidence  with  Cmsar,  yet  pro- 
fessed  the  utmost  affection  for  Cioero :  were  every 
morning  at  his  levee,  and  perpetually  engaging 
him  to  sup  with  them  ;  and  the  last  two  employed 
themselves  in  a  dailv  exercise  of  declaiming  at  bis 
house,  for  the  benefit  of  his  instmctioo,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  account  in  his  femiliar  way 
to  Paetus :  **  Hirtius  and  Dolabella  are  my  scholars 
in  speaking — ^my  masters  in  eating ;  for  you  have 
heard,  I  guess,  how  they  declaim  with  me ;  I  sup 
with  them."  In  another  letter  he  tells  him,  '<  that 
as  king  Dionysius,  when  driven  out  of  Syracuse, 
turned  schoolmaster  at  Corinth,  so  he,  having 
lost  his  kingdom  of  the  forum,  had  now  ope.  ed  a 
school,'' to  which  he  merrily  inrites  pBtns,v*th 


•  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  10. 


P  Bp.  Fam.  ix.  17. 
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the  oflBer  of  •  *'  seat  and  cusbion  next  to  himself/' 
tshieniher*."  Bat  to  Vurro,  more  terionslfy '<  I 
acquaioted  yon  (says  he)  before,  that  I  am  intimate 
with  them  all,  and  assist  at  their  oooncils ;  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  not — for  it  is  not  the 
same  thing  to  bear  what  must  be  borne,  and  to 
approTO  what  ought  not  to  be  a^proTed."  And 
again ;  *'  I  do  not  £rbear  to  sup  witti  those  who  now 
role.  What  can  I  do  ?  we  most  comply  with  the 
times'." 

The  only  use  which  he  made  of  all  this  favoor 
was»  to  seraen  himself  firom  any  particular  calamity 
in  thegenenl  misery  of  the  times,  and  to  senre  those 
unhappy  men  who  were  driTcn  from  their  country 
and  thor  families,  for  their  adherence  to  that  cause 
which  he  himself  had  espoused.  Caesar  wu  desi- 
rous indeed  to  ennge  him  in  his  measures,  and 
attach  him  insensiluy  to  his  Interests,  but  he  would 
bear  no  part  in  an  administration  established  on 
the  ruins  of  his  country,  nor  erer  cared  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  affairs,  or  to  inquire  what  they 
were  doing ;  so  that  whene?er  he  entered  into  their 
oouncila,  as  he  signifies  above  to  Varro,  it  was 
onlv  when  the  case  of  some  exiled  friend  required 
it,  for  whose  service  he  scrupled  no  pains  of  soli- 
citing, and  attending  even  Ciesar  himself ;  though 
he  was  sometimes  shocked,  as  he  complains,  by  ue 
difficulty  of  access,  and  the  indignity  of  waiting  in 
an  antechamber :  not  indeed  through  Caesar's  frralt, 
who  was  always  ready  to  give  him  audience ;  but 
from  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  by  whose  hands 
all  the  favours  of  the  empire  were  dispensed*. 
Thus  in  a  letter  to  Ampins,  whose  pardon  he  had 
procured,  "  I  have  solicited  your  cause  (says  he) 
more  eagerly  than  my  present  situation  would  well 
justify ;  for  my  desire  to  see  you,  and  my  constant 
love  for  you,  most  assiduously  cultivated  on  your 
part,  overruled  all  regard  to  the  present  weak  con- 
dition of  my  power  and  interest.  Every  thing 
that  rdates  to  your  return  and  safety  is  promised, 
confirmed,  fixed,  and  ratified ;  I  saw,  knew,  was 
present  at  every  step :  for  by  good  luck  I  have  all 
Caesar's  friends  engaged  to  me  by  an  old  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  ;  so  that  next  to  him  they  pay 
the  first  regard  to  me :  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Balbus, 
Oppius,  Matius,  Postumius,  tske  all  occasions  to 
give  me  proof  of  their  singiUar  affection.  If  this 
had  been  sought  and  procured  by  me,  I  should 
have  no  reason,  as  things  now  stand,  to  repent  of 
my  pains,  but  I  have  done  nothing  with  the  view 
of  serving  the  times  ;  I  had  an  intimacy  of  long 
standiog  with  them  all,  and  never  gave  over  soli- 
citing them  on  your  behalf.  I  found  Pansa,  how- 
ever, the  readiest  of  them  all  to  serve  you,  and 

4  Hirtiam  tga  et  Dolabellam  dloendi  diwipolM  habeo, 
ooBnandi  magiitrot:  pnto  enim  teaudiase-illwapudme 
dcdamitara,  me  apud  eoa  ooenitare.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  18. 

Ut  Dionyfidiu  tymmiis.  com  ByncaiiB  pulnis  eaaet, 
Corfaithi  dicitnr  ludum  aperolite,  tic  ego— amisM  regno 
foreawi,  ludum  quasi  habere  c«perim  sella  tiU  arit  in 
ludoy  tanquam  hypodidasoulo,  proxlma:  earn  polviniis 
aeqnetiir.»i-IUd.  18. 

'  Oetenteyi  tibi,  me  litis  eeee  famOiarem,  et  oonsIUla 
eorum  Interesee.  (^uod  ego  oar  nolim  nihU  video.  Mon 
enlm  est  idem,  ferre  al  quid  fovodum  est,  et  probara,  si 
quid  probondum  non  eelw— Ibid.  8. 

Non  deaino  apud  istos,  qui  none  dominantnr,  ccgnitare. 
Quid  faciam  ?  tempoii  aenriendum  eet.— Ibid.  7. 

■  Quod  6i  tardios  fit  quam  volumns,  magnle  occopa- 
tionibus  ejuBt  a  quo  omnia  petontur,  aditue  ad  earn  dUfi- 
ciUores  fuerunt^-^p.  Fam.  vL  19. 


oblige  me ;  who  has  not  only  an  itttsRst. 
authority  with  Caesar*,"  &o. 

But  while  he  was  thus  caressed  by  Cn 
friends,  he  was  not  lese  followed,  we  may  ima| 
by  the  friends  of  the  republic.  These  had  ali 
looked  upon  him  as  the  chief  patron  of  t 
liberty,  whose  counsehi,  if  they  hsd  been  folloi 
would  have  preserved  it ;  and  whose  aotlK 
gave  them  the  only  hopes  that  were  left,  of  t 
vering  it :  so  that  his  house  was  u  much 
quented,  and  his  levee  as  mudi  crowded,  ai  ei 
since  "  people  now  flocked  (he says)  to  aeea| 
citizen,  as  a  sort  of  rarity  ^"  In  another  k 
giving  a  short  account  of  his  way  of  life,  he  i 
**  Early  in  the  morning,  I  reoeive  the  compUoo 
of  many  honest  men,  but  melancholy  ouea,  as 
as  of  these  gay  conquerors,  who  show  lode 
very  officious  and  afGectionate  regard  to 
When  these  visits  are  over,  I  shut  myself  v 
my  library,  either  to  write  or  read.  Herei 
also  come  to  hear  me,  as  a  man  of  lean 
because  I  am  somewhat  more  learned  than  t 
the  rest  of  my  time  I  give  to  the  care  o 
body,  fbr  I  have  now  bewailed  my  country  k 
and  more  heavily  than  any  mother  ever  bes 
her  only  son'." 

It  is  certain,  that  there  was  not  a  man  ii 
republic  so  particularly  engaged,  both  by  prii 
and  interest,  to  wish  well  to  its  liberty,  or  wh^ 
so  mudi  to  lose  by  the  subversion  of  it,  ss  he 
as  long  as  it  was  governed  by  dvil  methodi 
stood  upon  die  foundation  of  its  lavs,  hi 
undoubtedly  the  first  dtisen  in  it ;  hsd  the 
influence  in  the  senate,  the  chief  authority 
the  people  i  and  as  all  hia  hopes  and  fortimei 
grounded  on  the  peace  of  his  country,  so  a 
labours  and  studies  were  perpetusHy  applied  I 
promotion  of  it  $  it  is  no  wonder  uierefore,  i 
present  situation  of  the  dty,  oppressed  by 
and  a  tyrannical  power,  to  find  bun  so  partic 
impati^  under  the  common  misery,  snd  ex 
ing  so  keen  a  eense  of  the  diminution  of  bi 
nity,  and  the  disgrace  of  serving,  where  hehft 
used  to  govern. 

Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  km 
temper  imd  principles  to  be  irreconoileahle 
usurped  dominion,  yet,  out  of  frienddiip  i 
man,  and  a  reverence  fbr  his  character,  was 
mined  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  hum 
and  by  all  the  marks  of  personal  favour  to 
his  life  not  only  tolerable,  but  easy  to  hii 
all  that  he  couUL  do  had  no  other  efieot  on 
than  to  make  him  think  and  speak  son 
favourably  of  the  natural  clemency  of  their  i 
and  to  entertain  some  hopes  firom  it  that  he 
one  day  be  persuaded  to  restore  the  public  I 
but  exdusive  of  that  hope,  he  never  menti 
government  but  as  a  rod  tyranny,  or  hia 

t  Ep.  Fam.vL12. 

a  Cum  ealutatloni  nos  dedlmus  amloorom ; 
hoc  etiam  fivquentlna,  qnam  aolebat,  qood  qua 
albam,  videntar  bene  aentientem  dvem  vidercb  i 
in  btbUotheoaoL-^bld.  viL  SB. 

*■  Brno  Igitur  est  nunc  viU  nostra.  Mane  ta. 
domi  et  bonoe  viroe  multoe,  aed  tristes.  et  boa  li 
tores ;  qui  me  quidem  peroffidoae  et  peramanter  ot 
Ubi  aalutatio  defluxlt.  Uteris  me  involvo.  aut  sc 
lego.  Tenlunt  etiam  qui  me  aadiunt,  qoasi  dootu: 
nem,  quia  paullo  eom,  qnam  ipei,  dootior.  Inde 
omne  tempus  datnr.  PatrlameluxijamgrwTiaee 
qnam  mIIm  ^yta^^g*  ^^j^M^yi  flliom.— Bp.  Fam.  Isu  9i 
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■tyb  dm  at  tlie  oppwor  of  Mb 

Bat  W  fBf»  m  TomarinUe  proof  at  this  time  of  ^ 
Vm  WfBf  BO  taBpofiatr,  bj  writhig  •  book  in 
pdw  «7  CatD,  wUch  be  pobHtbed  witbin  m  few 
ilfce  iftwr  Ceto'i  deetb.  He  teems  to  luiTe  been 
kit  m  fSDdieB  to  Coto'f  eon,  ai  be  was  also  to 
toe,  Cato's  nepbew'  $  aad  tills  testi- 
'  ef  Calo*s  ftieadsbip  and  jndgment  of  liim 
■%bt  Iniaoe  bim  tiie  more  leadily  to  pay  tbis 
kmmr  to  hie  moBMcj.  It  was  a  matter  howoTer 
ti  m  sbmH  delibeiation  in  wbat  manner  1m  ongbt 
litnB*tbo  eobfeet.  His  friends  adTised  bim  not 
t»  be  too  apttdt  and  particnkr  fai  tiie  detail 
if  Gbio'o  pgniees,  bnt  to  oontent  bimself  witb  a 
fer  fear  of  irritating  Casar, 
hf  fnahiBf  tbe  argmncBt  too  fer.    In  a  letter  to 


I  OBBBoC  bit  npoo  anytbinc/'  says'be,  '^  tiiat 

ef  yows  will  read  witb  pleasore,  or 

itieoee ;   beaideB,  if  I  snoidd  drop 

of  Cato's  fotes  and  speecbes  in  tbe 

of  bis  political  conduct  in  tiie  *  statet 

|N«  m  alSgbt  commendation  only  of  bis  eoo- 

Ef  and  gravity,  even  tbis  may  be  more  tium 

Bw  to  bear:  bot  tbe  man  cannot  be 

m  ha  desenin  vnless  it  be  partkolarly  ex- 

bov  be  foretold  all  tbat  bas  bappened  to 

took  arms  to  prerent  its  bappening, 

rift  life  ratiier  tban  aee  it  bi^mV' 

tbo  topies  wUdi  be  resolred  to  die. 

nlk  aD  bis  feroe;  and  from  tbe  aoeonnts 

of  tba  work  by  antiqalty,  it  appean  tiiat  be 

'  no  pains  to  adorn  it»  but  extolled  Gate's 

tertotbesUee*. 

eooB  spread  Into  aU  bands ;  and 

ef  expteasing   any  resentment^ 

Co  ba  mmdi  pleesed  witb  it,  yet  declared 

be  woald  aaawer  it  i  and  Hirtivs,  in  tbe 

■rbfle,  drew  ap  a  Sttle  piece  in  tbe  form  of 

■r  to  Cioero,  iUled  witb  objections  to  Gate's 

bat  witb  bigb  compliments  to  Glcero 

dcliCiearo  took  care  to  make  pnblioy 

it  a  ipecimrn  of  wbat  Gssar's  work  was 

ba^.     Bfwtas  also  composed  and  pobUsbed 

I  aa  the  saoie  sabjeet,  aa  well  as  anotber 

eC  CieeiOt  Fablns  Gallas' ;  bat  tbese  weie 

comparison  of  Gicero's : 

some   mistakes  in  bis 

iftfw  traneactkms  in  wbleb  Goto  bad 


r  At  Atl.  xS.  IU-l>t  Fin.  Itt.  t. 

^^m  as  meAmm,  qood  tai  oonrivw  non  modo  IflMntflr, 
mt.  «liB  aana  aalmo  tagwv  powtait.  Qain  •dam  si  a 
i^aMHtoi^laa  dictit,  d  ab  omni  ▼o1iimat»,  oonanHwiqa 
VB4a  iiwiWha  habnft,  Mosdamj  inkms  que  valim 
ntimqiia  ^w  laadarB,  hoc  iptum 
i  laadari  me  Tlr  Doo  poCait.  niiiliao 
mo  tOBt.  ok  ItatumTldarit, 
,  et  tela  aa  Tidam,  Tttsm  rsll- 
I  Att.  zfi.  4.  ^^ 

I  Ukfo,  qao  GalOBflm  Mdo  wfuafltf  ffcc— 
Aaa,ly.31. 

arik  fatofs  dft  Gamria  TttupcfaliD  eontra  lawdir 
a  aatam  ftriniail  «z  ao  Ulno*  qoam  Hirtlia  ad  me 
,  ti  400  eoOift  Tttla  Catonla,  asd  cnm  ma»tmif 
hH  mate.  Itaqoe  akl  librom  ad  MoMsm.  nt  tnli 
I  dMt.    Tole  eom  dlmlgBrl,  &&— Ad  Att  ail. 


ak*- 


Onpio  i 


been  concerned,  especially  in  tbe  debates  on 
Catiliiie's  plot,  in  iriiicb  be  bad  given  him  tbe  first 
and  merit,  in  derogation  even  of  Gioero 


part  an< 
bimself' 


Cmsar's  answer  was  not  pabbdied  till  tite  next 
year,  npon  bis  return  firom  Spain,  after  tite  defeat 
of  Fompey's  sons.  It  was  a  laboured  inTecttre, 
answaiDg  Gioero's  book  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  aociufaig  Gato  witii  all  tbe  art  ai)4  force  of 
bis  rhetoric,  aa  if  in  a  pnblio  trial  before  jodges*, 
yet  with  expressions  of  great  reqiect  towards 
Gioero^  whom,  for  bis  Tirtaes  and  abilities,  be 
compared  to  Pericles  and  Theramenea  of  Atboia' ; 
and  in  a  letter  npon  it  to  Balboa,  which  was  shown 
by  bis  order  to  Cicflro,  be  said,  that  by  thefreqaent 
reading  of  Gioero's  Gato,  be  was  grown  more 
copions,  bnt  after  he  bad  read  Bmtas's,  tboagbt 
himself  even  doqnent'. 

Tliese  two  rival  piecee  were  mach  celebrated  in 
Rome,  and  had  thdr  several  admirers,  as  dilferent 
parties  and  interests  disposed  men  tofevonr  tbe  snb- 
jeetortikeaathorofeadit  anditiscertBinytbattbey 
were  the  principal  canse  of  establishing  and  pro- 
pagating tbat  veneration  whit^  posterity  has  since 
pm  to  tbe  memory  of  Gato.  For  bu  name  being 
thrown  into  controversy  in  tbat  critical  period  of 
tbe  fete  of  Rome,  by  tbe  patron  of  liberty  on  tbe 
one  side,  and  the  oppressor  of  it  on  this  other, 
became  of  conrse  a  kind  of  pcditical  test  to  all 
sacoeeding  ages,  and  a  perpetnal  argnment  of  dis« 
pate  between  the  friends  of  liberty  and  tbe  flat- 
terers of  power.  Bnt  if  we  considc^  his  character 
vritbont  pnqjadioe,  be  was  certafaily  a  great  and 
worthy  man— a  friend  to  troth,  virtue,  liberty ; 
yet  feiaely  measuring  all  duty  by  the  absurd  rigour 
of  the  stoical  rule,  he  waa  generally  disappointed 
of  the  end  which  be  sought  by  it— tbe  happiness 
both  of  his  private  and  public  life.  In  bis  private 
conduct  be  was  severe,  morose,  inexorable— banisb- 
ing  all  tbe  softer  affectionB  as  natural  enemiea  to 
justice,  and  as  suggesting  felse  motives  of  acting 
from  fevour,  clemency,  and  compassion ;  in  public 
aflairs  he  was  the  same  bad  but  one  rule  of 
poliey— to  adhere  to  what  was  ri^t,  without 
regard  to  times  or  cireumstanoea,  or  even  to  a 
foroe  that  could  control  him;  for  instead  of 
managing  the  power  of  the  great,  so  as  to  mitigate 
the  ilC  or  extract  aay  good  from  it,  be  was  urging 
it  always  to  acta  of  violoiceby  a  perpetnal  defiance; 
so  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in  tbe  world,  be 
often  did  great  barm  to  the  republic.  This  was 
hit  general  behaviour ;  yet,  from  some  particular 
fects  expbdned  above,  it  appears  tbat  hia  strength 
of  mind  was  not  always  impregnable,  but  had  ita 
weak  places  of  pride,  ambition,  and  party  seal, 

'  Catonmn  prfanumtentantlam  putatdeanimadrgrrione 
dtrtMB,  qoam  omnm  ante  dizarantpnet«r  C^aium,  tto. 
-^d  Atl.  xlL  SI. 

Vtom  this  and  othar  partknlart  whiob  are  mwitioned 
In  tbe  Mme  letter,  we  may  obatrve,  that  SaUoft  had  pro- 
bably taken  hit  aooomit  of  the  debataa  upon  OatOineli 
••aooompUcM^**  from  Bratitt*!  £0  ^Coto.aiidohoaMito 
oopyevwi  hIa  miatakii,  catbtr  than  do  Joitloe  to  Cloeto  on 
that  oooaaion* 

•  Cloaraais  Ubto-qold  aliod  dictator  Ccmr,  qoam 
rtioriptaoratloiie,  velnt  apod  Jodlow  roipanditf— TSott 
Ana.  tT.34;  OntntiL  iU. 7. 

f  Plat  in  Cla 

ff  Legi  epittolam :  mnlta  de  meo  Gatona,  quo  nepinime 
tagwido  le  diolt  ooplorioiem  tectum ;  Bmtl  Gatoae  lecto, 
Att.aUL4S. 
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which,  when  managed  and  flattered  to  a  certain 
point,  would  betray  him  lometimea  into  meaiorea 
contrary  to  hit  oitlinary  mle  of  right  and  tmth. 
The  last  act  of  hia  life  waa  agreeable  to  hla  nature 
and  philoaophy :  when  he  comld  no  longer  be  what 
he  had  been,  or  when  the  ilia  of  lifb  overbalanced 
the  good,  which,  by  the  principles  of  his  sect,  was 
a  jost  caose  for  dying^,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
with  a  spirit  and  resolution  which  would  make  one 
Imagine  that  he  was  glad  to  have  found  an  occasion 
of  dying  in  his  proper  character.  On  the  whole, 
his  life  was  rather  admirable  than  amiable — ^fit  to 
be  praised  rather  than  imitated*. 

As  soon  as  Cicero  had  publiahed  his  <*Cato/'  he 
wrote  his  piece  called  *<  the  Orator,"  at  the  request 
of  Brutus,  containing  the  plan  or  delineation  of 
what  he  himself  esteemed  the  most  perfect  eloquence 
or  manner  of  speaking.  He  calls  it  the  fifth  part  or 
book,  desinied  to  complete  the  argument  of  his 
'*  Brutus,''^and  the  other  three  on  the  same  subject. 
It  was  reoeiTed  with  great  approbation ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Lepta,  who  had  complimented  him  upon 
it,  he  declares,  that  whatever  judgment  he  had  in 
speaking,  he  had  thrown  it  all  into  that  work,  and 
was  content  to  risk  his  reputation  on  the  merit 

Ofitk. 

He  now  likewise  spoke  that  femous  speech  of 
thanks  to  Csesar  for  the  pardon  of  M.  Marcellus, 
which  was  granted  upon  the  intercession  of  the 
senate.  Cicero  had  a  particular  IHendahip  with 
all  the  fkmily  of  the  MaroelU,  but  especially  with 
tills  Marcus,  who,  fh>m  the  defeat  a(  Pompey  at 
Pharsalia,  retired  to  Bfitylene  in  Lesbos,  where  he 
lived  with  so  much  ease  and  satisfaction  to  himself 
in  a  philosophical  retreat,  that  Cicero,  as  it  appears 
from  his  letters,  was  forced  to  use  all  his  art  and 
authority  to  persuade  him  to  return,  and  take  the 
benefit  of  that  grace  which  they  had  been  labour* 
tng  to  obtain  for  him'.  But  how  the  affur  was 
transacted  we  may  learn  from  Cicero's  account  of 
it  to  Serf.  Sulpicius,  who  waa  then  proconsul 
of  Greece.  "  Your  condition,"  savs  he,  "  is 
better  than  ours  in  this  particular,  that  you  dare 
venture  to  write  your  grievances — we  cannot  even 
do  that  with  safety ;  not  through  any  feult  of  the 
conqueror,  than  whom  nothi^  can  be  more 
moderate,  but  of  ▼ictorv  itself,  which  in  dvil  wars 
is  alwavs  insolent  We  have  had  the  advantage 
of  you  however  in  one  thing— in  bdng  acquainted 
a  little  sooner  than  you  with  the  pardon  of  your 
colleague  Marcellus ;  or  rather,  indeed,  in  seeing 

k  In  quo  enim  plnra  sunt,  que  secundum  naturam  sunt, 
hi^ua  oflBdum  ost  In  vita  manere:  in  quo  antam  aut  sunt 
plnra  oontraria,  ant  fbre  videntur»  ht^us  ofBdum  est  e  vita 
exoedem— De  Pin.  Ui.  IB. 

Yetns  est  enim ;  ubi  non  sis,  qui  fueris,  nan  esse  cur 
veils  virere.— Bp.  Fam.  vll.  3. 

*  Cato  sic  abiit  e  vita,  ut  oaosam  moriundi  nactnm  se 
esse  gauderet.*-Cum  vero  causam  Justam  dens  ipse  d*> 
derit,  at  tone  Socratl,  nunc  Gatonl,  &c.— Tuso.  (^ucst. 
1.30. 

CatonI— morhmdum  potlus,  quam  tynumi  vultos  adspi* 
oieodns  fuIt.—De  Offla  L  31. 

Non  immaturus  deoessit :  vlzlt  enim,  quantum  debult 
vIvore.~Seneo.  Consol.  ad  Maro.  20. 

l(  Ita  tree  erunt,  De  Oxatore :  quartns  Brutus :  quintus, 
Orator.^De  Div.  11. 1. 

Oratorem  meum  tantopere  a  te  probarl,  vehementer 
gandeo :  mlhi  quidem  sio  pcnuadeo,  me  quloquid  habu- 
orim  JudicU  in  diceado,  in  Qltmi  librum  contuliMe.-~Ep. 
Vian.  vi.  18. 

«  Bp.  Fam.  Iv.  7.  B,  9. 


how  the  whole  affair  passed ;  for  I  woold  btie^ 
believe,  that  from  the  beginning  of  diae  oniei 
or  ever  since  the  public  right  has  been  deci(MJ 
anna,  there  haa  nothii«  been  done  be^dei  t 
with  any  dignity.  For  Cesar  himsdf,  sftcr  N 
complained  of  the  moroseness  of  Marodfau,  fbi 
he  nlled  it,  and  praiaed  in  the  strongest  term 
equity  and  prudence  of  your  conduct,  preia 
declared,  beyond  all  our  hopes,  that  iriiit« 
offence  he  had  received  from  the  man,  be  coj 
reAiae  nothing  to  the  interoesnon  of  the « 
What  the  senate  did  waa  this  :  upon  the  sMCj 
of  MarceUns  by  Piso,  his  brodier  Csiif  hni 
thrown  himself  at  Csaar's  feet,  they  til  n* 
and  went  forward  in  a  supplicating  manner  tett 
Cesar:  in  short,  this  day's  work  appeared  tol 
so  decent,  that  I  could  not  help  fimcying  tU 
saw  the  image  of  the  old  republic  reviving :  ^ 
all,  therefore,  wiio  wereaaked  their opmioos bd 
me,  had  returned  thanVs  to  Cesar,  exoeil 
Yolcathis  (for  he  declared  that  he  woaU  not  ■ 
done  it,  though  he  had  been  in  MaroeDai'f  m 
I,  as  soon  as  I  waa  called  upon,  dianged  mj  ■ 
for  I  had  resolved  with  myself  to  obient 
eternal  silence,  not  through  any  lazincsi,  btfj 
lou  of  my  former  dignitv ;  but  Cesar's  graa 
of  mfaid,  and  the  laudable  seal  of  die  lente,  j 
the  better  of  my  resolutioQ.  I  gave  thanb  i 
fore  to  Cesar  in  a  long  speedi,  and  have  (h 
myself  by  it,  I  fbar,  on  other  occasioiis,  < 
honest  quiet,  which  was  my  only  comfoftisl 
unhappy  times ;  but  since  I  have  hitherto  i^ 
giving  him  offence,  and  if  I  had  ahrayi  ( 
silent,  he  would  have  interpreted  it,  periiapi,! 
proof  of  my  taking  the  republic  to  be  rn 
shall  speak  for  the  foture  not  often,  or  ntl>^ 
seldom,  so  as  to  manage  at  the  same  tnae  l'^ 
fevour  and  my  own  leisure  for  study"  " 

Cesar,  though  he  saw  the  senate  n 
their  petition  for  Marcellua,  yet  took  the  | 
call  for  the  particular  opinion  of  every  i 
upon  it,  a  method  never  practised  except  is  I 
of  debate,  and  where  the  house  wu  divided: 
he  wanted  the  usual  tribute  of  flattery  upoal 
act  of  grace,  and  hMl  a  mind  probably  to  miV 
experiment  of  Cicero*s  tempor,  and  todnvi 
him  especially  some  incense  on  the  occasioojj 
was  he  disappointed  of  his  aim,  for  Cicero,  toiq 
by  his  generosity,  and  greatly  pleased  with  tkj 
itself,  on  the  account  of  his  firiend,  returned  m 
to  him  in  a  speech,  which,  though  made  op^t 
spot,  yet  for  elegance  of  diction,  ▼i^**^^!^!? 
ment,  and  politeness  of  compliment,  is  wp^ 
anything  extant  of  the  kind  in  all  antiquity.  1 
many  fine  things  which  are  said  in  it  of  Cc^ 
have  given  some  handle  indeed  for  a  cbirge; 
insincerity  against  Cicero :  but  it  most  be  r^ 
bered  that  he  waa  delivering  a  speech  of  tW 
not  only  for  himself,  but  in  the  naaae  "^d  iM 
desire  cf  the  senate,  where  his  subject  n^^ 
required  the  embellishments  of  oratory,  uM 
all  his  compliments  are  grounded  on  a  mpp^ 
that  Cesar  intended  to  restore  the  repoW*^ 
which  he  entertained  no  small  hopes  at  this  w 
as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  one  oiF  Ccstf'*  Pj 
dpal  friends".    This  therefore  he  recooB*' 


■  Ep.  Fam.  iv.  4.  . 

«  Bperare  tamen  videor,  Ccsari.  ooll«g«n«*"J 
cure  et  ease,  ut  haboamus  aliquam  rompoblicsn.-' 
Fam.  ziii.  68. 
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Mfant,  aad  leyliet  fron  him  in  his  ipeeeh, 
wtk  the  tpirit  Of  an  old  Roman ;  and  no  reason. 
Mt  man  will  think  it  strange  that  so  free  an 

to  a  eonqoeror,  in  the  height  of  all  his 
ihoold  waat  to  he  tempered  with  some  few 

of  flattery.  Bnt  the  following  passage 
6«Ba  the  oratioa  itaelf  will  jutiiy  the  troth  of 
■hat  1  am  aiding. 

**  If  tfaM,"  says  he,  *'  C«ear»  was  to  he  the  end 
^yoir  insaMifftal  aoto,  that  after  eonqnering  all 

aaies,  jon  shoold  kave  the  repuhlic  in  the 

i  in  i^ich  it  now  is ;  consider,  I  heseech 
r  diftoe  Yirtne  wonld  not  excite 
tioo  of  yon  than  any  real  glory ; 
fv  gloTj  ia  the  iUnstrioos  feme  of  many  an^  great 
aaiikae  either  to  oar  friends,  our  oonatry,  or  to 
the  wiwie  race  of  mankind.  This  part,  therefore, 
al9  raaaaiiia;  there  is  one  act  mora  to  he  per- 
feiBed  by  yoo,  to  establish  the  r^nblio  again, 
thsft  yo«  aaay  reap  the  benefit  of  it  yonrsdf  in 
•eaee  and  proeperity.  When  yon  have  paid  this 
dsht  to  yovr  oo«ntry,  and  fulfilled  the  ends  of  tout 
■Btne  by  a  satiety  of  living,  yon  ma?  then  tell  ns, 
iff  yoa.  pleeea,  that  yon  haTO  Hved  long  enoo^ ; 
pal  what  ia  it  after  dl  that  we  can  really  call  Icmg, 
af  which  there  is  an  end?  for  when  that  end  is 
,  all  past  pleasore  is  to  be  reckoned  as 

,  ainoe  no  more  of  it  is  to  be  expected. 

your  mind,  I  know,  was  never  content 
:  narrow  bounds  of  life  which  nature  has 

i  to  na,  but  inflamed  always  with  an  ardent 
isee  ef  immortality :  nor  is  this  indeed  to  be  con- 
■isred  as  yo«ir  hfe,  which  is  ooinprised  in  this 
hedyaad  breath;  but  that— that  1  say,  is  your 
ill  whieb  ia  to  flourish  hi  the  memory  of  all  ages, 
vUch  posterity  will  cherish,  and  eternity  itself 
frs|MyBta  It  is  to  this  that  you  must  attend,  to 
this  that  yoa  must  form  yourself,  which  has  many 
ths^p  already  to  adnure,  yet  wanu  something 
sriitbat  it  aaay  praise  in  you.  Poaterity  will  be 
oaamd  to  hear  and  read  of  your  commands, 
MBTiBflea;  the  Rhine,  the  Ocean,  the  Nile;  your 
■— iiisMn  battlce,  faicredihle  victories,  infinite 
■eaeinriits,  splendid  triumphs:  but  uidess  this 
oity  be  erfablisned  again  by  your  wisdom  and  conn* 
da,  your  nanM  indeed  will  wander  far  and  wide, 
yet  wiB  have  ao  certain  seat  or  place  at  last  where 
to  ia  itaelf.  There  will  be  also  amongst  those  who 
are  yet  aahurn  the  same  controversy  that  has  been 
amongst  as ;  when  some  will  extol  your  actions 
to  the  dies,  others,  perhaps,  will  find  something 
drfHtrre  in  them ;  and  that  one  thing  above  all, 
if  ym  abould  not  extinguish  this  flame  of  civil 
war,  by  restoring  liberty  to  your  countrv ;  for  the 
eae  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  fete,  but 
the  other  is  the  certain  act  of  wisdom.  Pay  a 
nfmeaetf  therefore,  to  those  judges  who  will  pass 
jidgmrnt  vpon  yon  in  ages  to  come,  and  with  less 
■ai^ility,  nerhima,  than  we,  soice  they  will  neither 
he  hisMsd  by  affection  or  party,  nor  prqudioed  by 
hstrod  or  envy  to  yon  t  and  though  thia,  as  some 
Usely  imagine,  should  then  have  no  relation  to 
yoa,  yet  it  ooooems  you  certainly  at  the  present, 
te  act  ia  such  a  manner  that  no  (A>livion  may  ever 
abacare  the  hiatre  of  your  praises.  Various  were 
the  inclinations  of  the  citixens,  and  their  opiniona 
•holly  (fivided;  nor  did  we  differ  only  in  sen- 
tiacBts  and  wishes,  but  in  arms  also  and  camps ; 
the  merits  of  the  cause  were  dubious,  and  the 
ceatcntioB  between  two  oddnnted  leaders :  many 


doubted  what  was  the  best ;  many  what  was  con- 
venient ;  many  what  was  decent ;  some  also  what 
was  lawful,"  &c.« 

But  though  Cnsar  took  no  step  towards  re- 
storing the  republic,  he  employed  himself  this 
summer  in  another  work  of  general  benefit  to 
mankind,  die  reformation  of  the  calendar,  by 
accommodating  the  course  of  iht  year  to  the  exact 
course  of  the  sun,  from  which  it  had  ?aried  so 
widely  as  to  occasion  a  strange  conftision  in  all 
their  aocounta  of  time. 

The  Roman  year,  from  the  old  institution  of 
Numa,  was  lunar,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
amongst  whom  it  consisted  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  days.  Numa  added  one  more  to  them 
to  make  the  whole  number  odd,  which  was  thought 
the  more  fortunate ;  and  to  fill  up  the  deficiency 
of  his  vear  to  the  measure  of  the  solar  course, 
inserted  likewise  or  intercalated,  alter  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  an  extnordinary  month  of  twenty- 
two  days,  every  second  year,  and  twenty-three  every 
fourth,  between  die  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  February':  he  committed  the  care 
of  intercalating  thia  month  and  the  supernumerary 
day  to  the  college  of  priests,  who,  in  progress  of 
time,  partly  by  a  negligent,  partly  a  superstitious, 
but  chiefly  by  an  arbitrary  abuse  of  their  trust, 
used  either  to  drop  or  insert  them,  as  it  was  found 
most  convenient  to  themselves  or  their  friends,  to 
make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter^.  Tlius 
Cicero,  when  harassed  by  a  perpetual  course  of 
pleading,  preyed,  that  there  might  be  no  inter- 
calation to  lengthen  his  fatigue ;  and  when  pro- 
consul of  Cilidsy  pressed  Atticos  to  exert  all  hia 
interest  to  prevent  any  intercalation  within  the 
year,  that  it  might  not  protract  his  government 
and  retard  his  return  to  Rome'.  Curio,  on  the 
contrary,  when  he  could  not  persuade  the  priests 
to  prolong  the  year  of  hia  tribunate  by  an  interoa- 
lation,  made  that  a  pretence  for  abuidoning  the 
senate,  and  going  over  to  Cssar*. 

This  licence  of  intercalating  introduced  the 
confusion  above-mentioned,  in  the  computation  of 
their  time :  so  that  the  order  of  all  their  months 
was  transposed  from  their  stated  seasons;  the 
winter  months  carried  back  into  autumn,  the 
autumnal  into  summer :  till  Ciesar  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  this  disorder  by  abolishing  the  source  of 
it,  the  use  of  intercalations ;  and  instead  of  the 
lunar  to  establish  the  solar  year,  adjusted  to  the 
exact  measure  of  the  sun's  revolution  in  the  xodiac, 
or  to  that  period  of  time  in  which  it  returns  to 

o  Pto  M.  Maroell.  8,  9, 10. 

p  This  wis  usually  called  interealariSt  though  nuUroh 
gives  it  the  name  of  meretdoniut,  which  none  of  the 
Roouui  writers  meation.  except  that  Festus  speeks  o# 
tome  days  under  the  title  of  wtercedonia,  because  the 
murets  or  wages  of  workmen  were  oommonly  paid  upon 


%  Quod  insUtotom  pcrile  a  Ntftia  posteriocum  pontifl- 
cnm  negUgmtia  dissolntum  est— De  Leg.  iL  IS ;  Censorin. 
lie  Die  Nat  a  90;  MeoroK  Set  i.  14. 

r  Noehio  in  mnltltadine  et  oelehrltate  Jodioiurain— Ita 
destlnonor,  ut  qootldie  vote  fKdamus  ne  interoaletar.— 
Bp.  Fam.  vii.  9. 

Per  fortnnas  primnm  mod  prwfolol  atqne  prwmuni 
qnaao,  ut  simns  annoi ;  ne  intercaletur  qaidem.<- Ad  Att. 
V.  13. 9i 

•  LcTlssime  enlm,  quia  de  lotcroalaDdo  non  obtinnerat. 
tnusfugit  ad  popnlUm  et  pro  Camre  loqul  ocrpit—Bp. 
Pam.viii.6;  Dio.p.  148. 
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tlie  point  from  wbioh  it  ett  out :  and  m  tiiSt,  ao- 
oormng  to  the  utaronometB  of  that  age,  waa  aup- 
poaed  to  be  tluree  himdred  and  aiztf-five  daja  and 
aix  honn,  io  he  drrided  the  dm  into  twelve  arti- 
ficial montha ;  and  to  aapply  the  defideney  of  the 
aiz  hovray  by  which  tbiBy  ftU  abort  of  the  aon'a 
complete  coorae,  he  ordered  a  day  to  be  inter* 
oalated  after  every  four  yean,  between  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  of  Febmar^*. 

But  to  BMke  thia  new  year  begm  and  proceed 
regularly,  he  waa  forced  to  inaert  Into  the  oorrent 
year  two  eitraordinary  montha  between  November 
and  December ;  the  one  of  thirty-three,  the  other 
of  thirty-foor  daya ;  beaidea  the  ordinary  inter- 
calary month  of  twenty-three  daya,  which  fell  into 
it  of  conrae ;  which  were  all  neceaaary  to  fill  np 
the  nnmbtf  of  daya  that  were  loat  to  the  old  year, 
by  the  omiaaion  of  intercalationa,  and  to  replace 
the  BMmtha  in  their  proner  aaaaona*.  All  thia  waa 
effected  by  the  care  and  akill  of  Soaigenea,  a  cele- 
bfated  aatronomer  of  Alexandria,  idiom  Cnaar  had 
brooght  to  Rome  for  that  pnrpoae'  t  and  a  new 
calendar  waa  formed  npon  it  by  Flavina  a  acrihe, 
digeated  according  to  die  order  of  the  Roman  foa- 
tivida,  and  the  old  manner  of  computing  their  daya 
by  calenda,  idea,  and  nonea ;  which  waa  pnbliahed 
and  anthoriaed  by  the  dictator'a  edict,  not  long 
after  hia  retom  ftom  Africa.  Thia  year  therefore 
waa  the  longeat  that  Rome  had  ever  known,  con- 
aiating  of  fifteen  montha,  or  four  hondred  and 
forty-five  daya,  and  ia  called  the  laat  of  the  con- 
foaion^ ;  becaoae  it  introduced  the  Julian  or  aolar 
year,  with  the  commencement  of  the  enauing 
January ;  whidi  oontinuea  in  nae  to  thia  day  in  all 
Chriatian  oountriea,  without  any  other  variation 
liian  that  of  the  old  and  new  atyle*. 

Soon  after  the  affair  of  Marcellua,  Cicero  had 
another  occaaion  of  trying  both  hia  eloquence  and 
intereat  with  Cnaar,  in  the  cauae  of  ligariua ;  who 
waa  now  in  exile  on  the  account  of  hia  having  been 
in  arma  againat  Caaar  in  the  African  war,  in  which 
he  had  bwne  a  conaiderable  command.  Hia  two 
brothera  however  had alwaya  been  on  Caaar'a  ride; 
and  being  recommended  by  Panaa,  and  warmly 

t  TUsdaywitoalladlNMCjrlMffroinlttbeliiffarepeti- 
tkm  or  dnplkato  of  tborizth  of  thakalcndi  of  March, 
whioh fell alwajs on tho 94tli ;  andhenoeoar  IntoroaUiy 
or  leap  year  ia  etill  called  BisstxUU. 

V  (^  aatem  magls  In  poeterum  ex  Kalnndte  JannarUe 
noUa  tempomm  ratio  oongrueret,  inter  NoTemhrem  et 
Deoembrem  menaem  a4Jeoit  duoe  alloe :  faltqne  is  annue 
—XT.  xneiudtimonin  interoalario.  quiexconnietadineeam 
annum  inddetat^-8oet.  J.  Caa.  4a 


<  PUn.  Hial.  Nat.  zviU.  88^ 

r  Adnitate  aibi  M.  FlaTio  isHba,  qui  aerlplaa  dlee  rin- 
gidoaitaaddlotatoNmdetoUt,  utetordoeonim  inrmiri 
facilHme  powet,  ot  invanto  oertoa  atatua  perMverarei— 
eaqoe  re  fiwtiim  eat,  ut  annua  conftaalonis  ultimaa  in  quad- 
ringeotoa  qnadraginta  tree  dlea  tendcretnr^— Maeroh.  Sat 
tl4;Dio.tt7. 

ICacrobiua  makoi  thioear  to  ooBsist  of  443  daja,  but  he 
Aonld  have  mid  44ft,%inoe,  awwmWng  to  all  aoeoonts, 
nioetj  daja  were  added  to  the  old  year  of  3S6. 

«  ThisdilfereDoeof  theoldandnewatylewaaoeeaaloned 
by  a  regulation  made  hj  Fope  Oregoiy,  a.  d.  1589,  for  it 
having  been  obeerved,  that  the  oomputation  of  the  vwnal 
•f oincac  waa  fdkn  back  ten  daya  Ikcm  the  time  of  the 
oouBoQ  of  Nice,  when  it  wae  found  to  be  on  the  21at  of 
March;  aooording  to  whieh  all  the  CeativaLi  of  the  church 
were  then  solemnly  eettled;  FOpe  Gregory,  hf  the  advioe 
of  aetronomew,  reused  ten  daya  to  be  eatiiely  eunk  and 
thrown  out  of  the  onmntymr,  between  the4thandlMh 
of  October. 


auppcffted  by  Cicero,  had  almoat  piefaikd  foti 
pardon  i  of  which  Cicero  givea  the  fcHowiDg 
count  in  a  letter  to  Ligariua  himaelf. 

I 
Cieifo  to  lAgorim,  i 

"  I  would  have  vou  to  be  aaaured  that  I  enj 
my  whole  paina,  labour,  care,  atudy,  hi  prooij 
your  reatoration :  for  aa  I  have  ever  had ' 
greateat  affection  for  yon,  ao  the  aiogular  piety  1 
love  of  your  brothera,  for  whom  aa  well  u  yoM 
I  have  alwaya  profeaeed  the  utmoat  esteem,  vj 
auffer  me  to  ne^ect  any  opportunity  of  myi 
and  aervice  to  you.  But  what  I  am  now  Mai 
have  done,  I  would  have  yon  learn  from  j 
letters  rather  than  mine ;  but  aa  to  what  1 1 
and  take  to  be  certain  in  your  affidr,  that  I  chi 
to  acquaint  you  with  myaelf :  fi)r  if  any  mal 
timoroua  in  great  and  dangeroua  eveatSyand  foa 
alwaya  the  worat  rather  than  hoping  the  beat,  1 
he ;  and  if  thia  be  a  fruit,  oonfeaa  myaelf  no 
befreefiromit;  yet  on  the  twenty-ae?entii  of 
vember,  when,  at  the  deaire  of  your  brothers  I 
been  early  with  Caeaar,  and  gone  through 
trouble  and  indignity  of  getting  aooen  and 
dience ;  when  your  brothera  and  relationa 
thrown  themaelvea  at  hia  feet,  and  I  had 
what  your  cauae  and  circumatancea  require 
came  away  perauaded  that  your  pardon  waa 
tain:  which  I  collected  not  only  from  C» 
diacourae,  whidi  waa  mild  and  generoua,  but  1 
hia  ejea  and  looka,  and  many  other  aigna,  whi 
could  better  obaerve  than  deacribe.  Itiayour] 
therefore,  to  behave  youraelf  with  firmneaa 
courage;  and  aa  you  have  borne  the  more  tmbi 
part  prudently,  to  bear  thia  calmer  atate  of  tl 
cheeifrilly :  I  ahall  continue  atiU  to  take  die  i 
paina  in  your  affidra  aa  if  there  waa  the  gre 
diflieulty  in  them,  and  will  heartfly  anppHca 
your  bdialf,  aa  I  have  hitherto  done,  not 
Cmaar  himaelf,  but  all  hia  fHendawhom  I 
ever  found  moat  affectionate  to  me.    Adien*. 

While  Ligarius's  aifrir  waa  in  thia  hopefol 
Q.  Tubero,  who  had  an  old  quarrel  with  him,  1 
deairoua  to  obatruct  hia  pardon,  and  knc 
Caeaar  to  be  particularly  exaaperated  againi 
thoae  who,  through  an  obatinate  averaion  to 
had  renewed  the  war  in  Africa,  aocuaed  him  i 
uaual  forma  of  an  uncommon  xeal  and  violen 
proaecuting  that  war.  Caeaar  privately  enoon 
the  proaecution,  and  ordered  Uie  canae  to  be 
in  the  forum,  where  he  aat  upon  it  in  p< 
strongly  prepoaseaaed  againat  the  criminal 
determined  to  lay  hold  on  any  plandble  pri 
for  condemning  him :  but  the  force  of  Ci 
eloquence,  exerted  with  all  hia  aUU  in  a 
which  he  had  much  at  heart,  got  the  better 
hia  prejudicea,  and  extorted  a  pardon  froa 
againat  hia  will. 

The  merit  of  thia  apeech  ia  too  vrell  kiKr 
want  to  be  enlarged  upon  here :  thoae  who  i 
will  find  no  reaaon  to  charge  Cicero  with  lla 
but  the  (^  apirit  whidi  it  breathea  in  tiie  1 
that  power  to  which  it  waa  auing  for  mercy 
give  a  great  idea  of  the  art  of  the  apeaki 
could  deliver  auch  bold  tmtha  witboot  offbni 
well  aa  of  the  generoaity  of  the  judge,  who 
them  not  only  with  patience  but  qpprobatio] 

*«Obaerve,  Caeaar,"  aaya he,  "with urhnt I 

vl.14. 


MARCUS  TULUU6  CIGBSO. 


tm 


pM  L%vkii^fl  eoM,  when  I  belny  evsii  my 
wibyit  0  tkt  adndrAble  deaency,  worthy  to 
ccddintied  bf  afery  Idnd  of  praiae,  lettiert,  mooa- 
mti !  M.  Ckero  defisodt  a  crimhial  before  yov. 
If  jnmg  him  not  to  have  been  in  thoee  loitU 
M«ti»mirliicliheownihiniielf  to  have  been:  nor 
iMk  yet  ibar  your  secret  thoughts,  or  while  ho 

■  pMag  for  another,  what  may  oocnr  to  yon 
(WfaseU:  See,  I  say,  how  little  he  is  afraid 
iHKL  See  with  what  a  coiira|e  and  gaiety  of 
pMBf  your  generosity  and  wisdom  inspire  me, 
fii  am  my  Toioe  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
idi  Bosun  people  may  hear  me.  After  the  war 
iiiotonty  b^gnn,  Cmar,  bnt  in  great  measure 
■ked,  when  I  was  drben  by  no  neoessity,  I  went 
[ckoiee  and  judgment  to  join  myself  with  those 
p  bad  taken  arms  against  yon.    Before  whom 

I  my  this?  why  before  him  who,  though  he 

V  U  to  be  trie,  jet  restored  me  to  the  republic, 
be  he  had  even  seen  me ;  who  wrote  to  me 
ilg^thatlshouhlbethe  same  man  that  I 
I  jlsin  been ;  and  when  he  was  the  only  em^ 

V  wiuin  the  dominion  of  Rome,  suffered  me 
die  other,  snd  to  hold  my  lanreUed  fasces  as 
■  I  thought  them  worth  holding^^    Do 

fcte,  Tiibero,  call  Lis;arius's  conduct  wicked  ? 
ihit  reason  ?  since  t£at  icanse  has  never  yet 
i  aOed  by  that  name :  some  indeed  call  it 
ikc»  othen  fiear ;  those  who  speak  more  se- 
ll^ hope,  ambition,  hatred,  obstinacy ;  or  at 
iMnt,  nshnese ;  but  no  man  besides  you  has 
t(nled  it  wickedness.  For  my  part  were  I  to 
■tapnner  and  genuine  name  for  our  calamity, 
•rid  tike  it  for  a  kind  of  feitality  that  had 
WMd  Uie  unwary  minds  of  men ;  so  that  none 
niak  it  strange  that  all  human  oounsela  were 
Bakd  by  a  divine  neoessity.  Call  us  then,  if 
ijlbie,  unhappy ;  tboogh  we  can  never  be  so 
9  tbb  coatpfBtOT :  but  I  speak  not  of  us  who 
Ai,  hot  of  those  who  fell ;  let  them  be  ambl. 
■i  kt  them  be  angry ;  let  them  be  obstinate ; 
>  kt  sot  the  guilt  of  crime,  of  fury,  of  parri- 
b  ever  be  cbaiged  on  Cn.  Pompey,  and  on 
|tf  those  who  died  with  him.  When  did  we 
r  hasr  toy  such  thing  from  you,  Csesar  ?  or 
(«tkr  Tiew  had  you  in  the  war,  than  to  defend 
Irif  from  injury  ? — ^you  considered  it,  ttom  the 
Mat  as  a  war,  but  a  secession ;  not  as  a 
■e  bst  civil  dissentlon :  where  both  sides 
Md  vd  to  the  republic ;  yet  through  a  differ- 
g'P^  of  counsels,  partly  of  inclinations, 
■^■jftsB  the  common  good :  the  dignity <tf 
Men  was  almost  equal ;  though  not  perhaps 
BMevho  followed  them  :  the  cause  was  then 
■Ml  liooe  there  was  something  whidi  one  might 
iivrc  oo  cither  side;  but  now,  that  must  needs 
ftoqght  the  best  which  the  gods  have  favoured; 

■  ifk^  the  experience  of  your  demeney,  who 
I  be  displessed  with  that  victory  in  which  no 
JtUl  vho  was  not  actually  in  arms^.'' 

ut  ipeech  was  soon  made  public,  and  greedily 
Vt  by  an.  Atticus  was  extremely  pleased  with 
pd  ?ery  industrious  in  recommending  it;  so 
•Qeero  says  merrily  to  him  by  letter,—"  Yon 
fc  Mid  my  Ligarian  speech  finely :  whatever  I 
ii  for  the  fwixu%  I  will  make  you  the  pub- 
mr:  and  again,  *  your  authori^r*  I  perceive, 
Mttde  my  Httle  oration  famous :  for  Balbus  and 


^^Uim-Z, 


«niid.& 


Oppiaa  vnile  me  word  tlmft  they  are  wonderf uDr 
talEen  with  it,  and  have  seat  a  eepy  to  Caasar^.'' 
The  suooess  which  it  met  with  made  Tubero 
ashamed  of  the  figure  that  ho  made  in  it,  so  that  he 
applied  to  C^eero  to  have  something  inserted  in 
his  lhvour«  with  the  mention  of  hm  infe,  and  some 
of  his  family,  who  were  Cioefo's  near  relations ; 
but  Cieero  excused  himself,  ^  beoanse  tiie  speech 
was  got  abroad :  nor  had  be  a  mind,"  he  savs, 
"  to  make  any  apology  for  Tobero's  eonduet*.'' 

Ugmrins  was  a  man  of  distinguished  seal  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  which  was  the  reason  both 
of  Cicero's  pains  to  presecye,  and  of  Cmsar'a 
averseness  to  restore  him.  After  his  return  he 
lived  in  great  confidence  with  Brutus,  who  found 
him  a  fit  person  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar ;  but  happening  to  be  taken  iU  near 
the  time  of  its  execution,  when  Brutus,  in  a  visit 
to  him,  began  to  lament  that  he  was  fidlen  sick  in 
every  unlnoky  hour;  Ligarius,  raising  himself 
presently  upon  his  eUww,  and  taking  Brutus  by 
the  hand,  replied :  «<  Yet  stiU,  Brutus,  if  you  mean 
to  do  anytlmig  worthy  of  yourself,  I  am  well ' ;" 
nor  did  he  disappoint  Brutns's  opinion  of  him,  for 
we  find  him  sftOTwards  in  the  list  of  the  conspira- 
tors. 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Csesar  was  called  away  in 
great  haste  into  Spain,  to  oppose  the  attempts  of 
Pompey's  sons,  who,  by  the  credit  of  their  fSither's 
name,  were  become  masters  again  of  all  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  with  the  remains  of  the  troops  whioh 
L^yienus,  Vsrus,  and  the  other  chiefa  who  escaped, 
had  gathered  up  from  Africa,  were  once  more  in 
condition  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  tM  with  him  c 
where  the  great  duiger  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  thia  lut  effort  of  a  broken  party,  shows  how 
desperate  his  case  must  have  been,  if  Pompey 
himself,  with  an  entire  and  veteran  army,  had  first 
made  choice  of  this  country  for  the  scene  of  the 
war. 

Cicero  all  tiiis  while  passed  his  time  with  little 
satisfaction  at  home,  being  disappointed  of  the 
ease  and  comfort  whidi  he  expected 
^  ck!^^^  from  his  new  marrisge:  his  children, 
as  we  may 'imagine,  while  their  own 
mother  was  Itidng,  would  not  easily 
bear  with  a  young  mother-in-law  in 
the  house  with  dem.  The  son  es- 
pecially was  pressing  to  get  a  par- 
ticular iq[»poiiitment  settled  for  his 
msintenance,  and  to  have  leave  also 
to  go  to  Spain,  and  make  a  campaign 
under  Csesar,  whither  his  cousin  Quin- 
tns  was  already  gone :  Cicero  did  not 
approve  this  project,  and  endeavoured  by  all  meana 
to  dissuade  him  horn  it,  representing  to  him  that 
it  would  naturally  draw  a  just  reproach  upon  them^ 
fbr  not  thinking  it  enough  to  quit  their  former 
party,  unl«s  th^  fought  against  it  too ;  and  that 
he  would  not  be  pleased  to  see  his  cousin  mora 

4  litgariaiwn  prsolare  vendidML  Fosthae  qulsf  uli 
seHpaero,  tiU  pneoonlum  deferam<--Ad  Att  zilL  IS. 

Ligarlanam,  at  video,  pneolare  anctoritaa  ton  oommmi- 
davit  Boripdl  enlm  sd  me  Balbos  et  Oppliu,  mirifloe  m 
probere,  ob  esmqaecMuamadCcaamn  earn  ee  oxaUimoa- 
Ism  mtirfMKi'   Ibid.  19. 

•  Ad  Ugariansmde  oxoreToberonti,  etprlvigna,  neqne 
poiRm  Jam  addara,  Mt  cnim  ree  pervnlgata,  nevm  Tuber- 
onemvolodeftbden.  Miriflca  eat  enim  ^lAolTiat .*-JbM. 
M.  r  Pint  hi  Brat. 
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regarded  there  than  himself ;  and  promisuig  withal, 
if  he  would  ooDaent  to  stay,  to  make  him  an  ample 
and  honourable  allowance'.  Tbia  direrted  him 
from  the  thoughts  of  Spain,  thoogh  not  from  the 
desire  of  removing  flrom  his  fitther,  and  taking  a 
separate  hoose  in  the  dty,  with  a  distinct  hrnHj 
of  his  own ;  but  Cicero  thonght  it  best  to  send 
him  to  Athens,  in  order  to  spend  a  few  years  in 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  polite  letters ;  and  to 
make  the  proposal  agreeable,  offered  him  an  ap- 
pointment that  would  enable  him  to  lire  as  splen- 
didly  as  any  of  the  Roman  nobility  who  then 
resided  there,  Bibulus,  Addinus,  or  Messala^. 
This  scheme  was  accepted,  and  soon  after  executed, 
and  young  Cicero  was  sent  to  Athens  with  two  of 
his  fathers  freedman,  L.  TulUus  Monfanus,  and 
TulUus  Mardanus,  as  the  intendants  and  counsellors 
of  his  general  conduct,  while  the  particular  direc- 
tion of  hk  studies  was  left  to  the  prindjpal  philo- 
sophers of  the  place,  and  abofe  all,  to  Uratippua, 
the  chief  of  the  Peripatetic  sect^ 

In  this  uneasy  state  both  of  his  private  and 
public  life,  he  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  most 
cruel  affliction — the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter 
TulUa,  which  happened  soon  after  her  divorce 
from  Dolabella,  whose  manners  and  humour  were 
entirdy  disagreeable  to  her.  Cicero  had  long  been 
deliberating  with  himself  and  hia  friends,  whether 
Tullia  should  not  firet  send  the  divorce,  but  a 
prudential  regard  to  Dolabdla's  power  and  interest 
with  Cssar,  which  was  of  use  to  him  in  these 
times,  seems  to  have  withhdd  him.  ^  The  case 
was  the  same  vrith  Dolabella;  he  vras  willing 
enough  to  part  with  Tullia,  but  did  not  care  to 
break  with  Cicero,  whose  friendship  was  a  credit 
to  him,  and  whom  gratitude  obliged  him  to  observe 
and  reverence,  unce  Cicero  had  twice  defended 
and  preserved  him  in  cafntal  causes^ ;  so  that  it 
seems  most  probaUe  that  the  divorce  was  of  an 
amicable  kindt  and  executed  at  last  by  the  consent 
of  both  sides  ;  for  it  gave  no  apparent  interruption 
to  the  friendahip  between  Cicero  and  Dolabella, 
which  they  carried  on  with  the  s^me  show  of 
affection  and  professions  of  respect  towards  eadi 
other,  as  if  the  rdation  had  still  subsiited. 

Tullia  died  in  childbed  at  her  husband's  house  ", 
which  confirms  the  probability  of  their  agreement 
in  the  divorce :  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  she  died 

ff  De  HlflfMinla  duo  attuli ;  primum  idem,  quod  tibl,  me 
Tereri  rituperatloQem :  nan  aatlt  esse  si  bco  arm»  reliquia- 
aemua?  etlam  oontraria  ?  deinde  fore  ut  angerctur,  cum 
a  fratre  famlUaritate  et  onml  gratia  Wnoeretor.  Velim 
magis  llbenOitate  uti  mea  quam  sua  Ubertate.»Ad  Att. 
xii.7. 

^  Pmtabo  neo  Bibnlnm,  nee  Aoldinam,  nee  Meanlam, 
qwM  Athenb  fatoroe  audio,  m^jores  pumptos  IkotanM, 
quam  quod  ez  els  meroedilms  aceipietur.—Ibld.  38. 

1  L.  TolUam  Montannm  noefci,  qui  oum  Cieeraie  profeo- 
tU8  est— Ibid.  52.  53. 

Quanquam  te,  Maroe  fiU,  iinn""i  J^^«ti  ^^|l^^f^^^4l^r^  Cratip- 
pum.  ^c— De  Of(  i.  1 ;  ii.  2. 

^  Te  oro  ut  de  hao  mlsera  cogites  melius  qnidem  in 
peuiuils  nihil  fuit  dlaoldio—nuno  qnidem  ipse  videtur 
dcnunciare— placet  mibi  igitnr,  et  idem  tibi  nuncium 
remltU,  &o.— Ad  Att  zi.  S3 1  iUd.  3, 

<luod  soripd  de  nuncio  remittendo,  que  ait  iitiaB  vis  hoc 
tempore,  et  quw  condtatio  multitudinia,  ignore.  Si  me> 
tueodus  iratus  est,  quies  tameo  ab  illo  fortaase  nasoetur. 
.-Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  13. 

^  Ci^os  ogo  salutem  duobus  capitis  judloiis  sunmia  eon- 
tcntione  defcndi.— Ep.  Fnm.  ill.  10^ 

■PlutinCic. 


in  Rome,  vrhere'  Cicero  waa  detdned  (he  M 
by  the  expectation  of  the  birth,  and  to  recetre  i 
first  payment  of  her  fortune  bade  agdn  m 
Dolabella,  who  was  then  in  Spain :  she  wis  <l 
livered,  as  it  was  thought,  very  happilj,  and  ti 
posed  to  be  out  of  duiger,  when  an  uneiped 
turn  in  her  case  put  an  end  to  her  fife,  to  i 
inexpresdble  grief  of  her  father". 

We  have  no  account  of  the  issue  of  thi<  bhj 
which  writers  confound  with  tiiat  which  haf  pa 
three  years  befenre,  when  she  was  ddrrered  at 
end  of  seven  months  of  a  pnny  Inde  chiM ;  C 
whether  it  was  from  the  first,  or  the  secoiui  to 
of  her  Iviqg-in,  it  is  evident  that  she  kft  a  i 
by  Ddabella,  who  survived  her,  and  whom  Cia 
mentions  more  than  once  in  hia  letters  to  Attirj 
by  the  name  dT  Lentulus^ :  dedring  hini  to  n 
the  child,  and  see  a  due  care  taken  of  him,  and 
asdgn  him  what  number  of  servants  be  thtm 
proper'.  J 

Tullia  was  about  two-and-thirty  years  dd  at 
time  of  her  death ;  and  by  the  few  hints  wfaidi  j 
left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been 
excellent  and  admirable  woman:  she  was  n 
affectionately  and  piously  observant  of  her  iiitli 
and  to  the  usod  graces  of  her  sex,  having  tm 
the  more  solid  accomplishments  of  knowledges 
polite  letters,  was  qndified  to  be  the  oompt^ 
as  wdl  as  thie  delist  of  his  age,  and  was  jd 
esteemed,  not  only  as  one  of  the  best,  but  then 
learned  of  the  Roman  ladiea.  It  is  not  stnsj 
therefore,  that  the  loss  of  sudi  a  daughter,  tnj 
prime  of  her  life,  and  the  most  comfbrtlesa  tad 
of  his  own,  should  affect  him  with  all  that  m 
which  the  greatest  calamity  could  inprbt  m 
temper  natimdly  timid  and  desponding.  I 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  philosopher  m 
fh>m  dl  parte  to  comfort  him  ;  but  that  can  ban 
be  true,  except  of  those  who  Ured  in  Rome,  of  J 
his  own  femily ;  for  his  first  care  was,  to  sbnol 
company  as  much  as  he  could,  by  remorqij 
Atdcus's  bouse,  where  he  Irved  chiefly  ioj 
library,  endeavouring  to  relieve  his  mind  by  tm 
ing  over  every  book  which  he  could  meet  witknj 
the  subject  of  moderating  griefs ;  but  finding  I 
residence  here  too  public,  and  a  greater  reaoKl 

•>  MeRomatennitomninoTullijpmea  partus: a»H 
ea,  quemadmodnm  apero,  miis  Anna  ait,  teneor  ttfl 
dum  a  DolabeU»  proouratoiibus  exigam  prlmaB  P 
tdonam.— Ep.  Fam.  vl.  18.  I 

«  The  fethar'a  names  weie  PubUns  OorneUoi  Uam 
Dolabella;  tbetwo  last  being  flnmamesacqairedp«M 
by  adoption,  and  diatinguiabing  tbe  different  tanodM* 
tbe  Cornelian  (iamily.  J 

p  Yelim aliquando, cum erit  tuum  commodnffl^|l2 
lum  poerum  visas,  eique  do  mandpiia,  quae  tiM  r^Mn 
attrlbuas.— Ad  Att  zil.  S8.  1 

Quod  Lentnlum  tnvlais,  valde  gratmn.— Ibid.  30 ;  iij 

N,B.  Mr.  Bayle  dedans  Mmeelf  suprisBd.  t9pt*  ^ 
niu$  Pad,  io  m-in/(nmei  AftMt  hiHoty  ^TfOU,  (uP^ 
uSf  that  <^ftnPito*t  death,  $k€wat  married  t9  P.  U''^ 
and  died  in  ehildrbed  at  hit  house :  inwbicb  short aeiM 
there  is  contained,  he  says,  (100  or  three  lies.  Bot  PtawW 
confirms  the  same  account;  and  the  mistake  wflli^ 
last,  not  on  Asocmius,  but  on  B(r.  Bayle  himself.  «w4 
not  reflect,  from  the  aothority  of  thoee  andents,  thftti4 
tttlua  was  one  of  Dolabellali  names,  by  which  be  ***^ 
indiflteently.  as  w^aaby  any  of  tiie  rest-^-Bs]^  ^'^'^ 
Artie,  TuLUA,  note  k. 

s  Me  mihi  non  defulase  tu  testis  ea,  nihU  enim^  I' 
mlnnendo  ab  ullo  scriptum  est,  quod  ego  non  doau  ^ 
logcrim.— Ad  Att  aii.  1 4. 
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an  thin  be  could  bear,  be  retiird  to  Alton,  one 
i  hs  tats  near  Audain,  a  little  ialand  on  tbe 
jdan  shore,  at  tbe  moath  of  a  riTer  of  the  game 
«ae,  oofered  tritb  woods  and  groves,  cut  out  into 
M7  walks ;  a  scene  of  all  others  the  fittest  to 
lUge  nidanchol  J,  and  where  he  oonld  give  a  firee 
nose  to  his  griet  '*  Here,''  sajs  h^  **  I  live 
sibgit  the  speech  of  man :  every  morning  early 
I  Ue  mjtdi  in  the  thickest  of  the  wocwU  and 
pmeoae  out  tiU  the  evening :  next  to  yourself, 
Mting  is  so  dear  to  me  as  this  solitude :  my 
Ue  coflversation  is  with  books,  yet  that  is  some- 
pa  bterropted  by  my  tears,  which  I  resist  as 
^«s  I  can,  but  am  not  yet  si>le  to  do  much'." 
JUticas  arged  him  to  qnit  this  retirement,  and 
Ritbiinielfwith  bosiness,  and  the  company  of 
sineDds ;  and  pot  him  gently  in  mind,  that,  by 
ictiBg  himself  so  immoderately,  he  would  hurt 
idoncter,  aad  give  people  a  handle  to  censure 
k  vokoesa ;  to  which  he  makes  the  followuig 
\fmr: 

^Jii  to  what  you  write,  that  you  are  afraid  lest 
ocas  of  my  grief  should  lessen  my  credit  and 
';  I  do  not  know  what  men  would  have 
Is  it  that  I  should  not  grieve  ?  that  is 
le:  or  that  I  should  not  be  oppressed 
^rief  ?  who  was  ever  less  so  ?  When  I  took 
ip  It  your  house,  was  any  man  ever  denied 
Ml  to  me  ?  or  did  any  one  ever  come  who  had 
Ma  to  complain  of  me  ?  I  went  from  you  to 
ha,  where  those  gay  sparks  who  find  fault 
iBeire  not  able  even  to  read  so  much  as  I 
K  written.  How  well,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ; 
Uuof  a  kind  which  nobody  could  write,  with 
■Nriered  mind.  I  spent  a  month  in  my  gardens 
RtEoaw,  where  I  received  all  who  came  with 
Nk  easiness  as  before.  At  this  itrj  moment, 

■  I  un  employing  my  whole  time  m  reading 
ivriting,  those  who  are  with  me  are  more 
kied  widi  their  leisure  than  I  with  mv  pains. 
^  one  asks  why  I  am  not  at  Rome  ?  because 
llicatioa  time :  why  not  in  some  of  my  villas 
fenitable  to  the  season  ?  because  I  could  not 
%  ^  10  much  company.  I  am  where  he  who 
^^  best  house  at  BaiK  chooses  to  be  in  this 

■  of  the  year.  When  I  come  to  Rome,  nobody 
iad  anything  amiss,  either  in  my  looks  or 
■»•  As  to  that  cheerfulness  with  which  we 
toieHOQ  the  misery  of  these  times,  I  have 
^  JBfad,  for  ever,  but  will  never  part  with 

CMKney  and  firmness,  either  of  mind  or 

U  his  other  friends  were  very  officious,  like- 
Mi  in  making  their  compliments  of  condolence, 
liidninastBrfng  arguments  of  comfort  to  him : 
r*|f^  rest,  Csenr  himself,  in  the  hurry  of 
'~B  in  Spain,  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the 
_^«ted  from  Hispalis,  the  last  of  April*. 
.  «nte  another,  so  friendly  and  afiiectionate, 
jjytly  moved  him*.    Lucceius,  also,  one 


toiasevammeabttniaid 


I  ooUoqnio,  onmque 
I  «t  asperam,  ncm  ezeo 

1  te,  nihil  mlhl  amioios 

hi  ea  mlhi  omcniji  aarmo  est  oam  Uteris ;  eum 
aUsycOatiletiis;  cut  repugno  quoad  poosam,acd 
•|w«BaDRnnia^..Ad  Att.  1£. 

^Onmlilens  aeeepi  conaoJatariaa,  dataa  prid.  Kal. 

7^2»i»l-AdAtLxilLWi 

_****  UiBB  taiptm  ot  pmdenter  et  amfce,  moltaa 

■^■**l«firymaBatlaleruixt.-Ibid.  xiL  13. 


of  the  most  esteemed  writers  of  that  age,  sent  him 
two ;  the  first  to  condole,  the  second  to  expostu- 
late with  him,  for  persevering  to  cherish  an  un- 
manly and  useless  grief :  but  the  following  letter 
of  Ser.  Sttlpicius  is  thought  to  be  a  masterpieoe 
of  the  consolatory  kind. 

S0r.  Su^Mut  to  M.  T.  Cicero. 
'*  I  was  exceedingly  concerned,  as  indeed  I  ought 
to  be,  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  daughter  Tullia, 
which  I  looked  upon  as  an  affliction  common  to 
us  both.  If  I  had  bem  widi  you,  I  would  have 
made  it  my  business  to  convince  you  what  a  real 
share  1  take  in  your  grief.  Though  that  kind  of 
consolation  is  but  wretched  and  lamentable,  as  it  is 
to  be  performed  by  friends  and  relations,  who  are 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  cannot  enter  upon 
their  task  without  tears,  and  seem  to  want  comfort 
rather  tliemselves,  than  to  be  in  condition  to  ad- 
minister it  to  others.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  write 
you  in  short,  what  occurred  upon  it  to  my  own 
mind :  not  that  I  imagined  that  the  same  things 
would  not  occur  also  to  you,  but  that  the  force  of 
your  grief  might  possibly  hinder  your  attention  to 
them.  What  reason  is  there,  then,  to  disturb 
yourself  so  immoderately  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion? Consider  how  fortune  has  already  treated 
us :  how  it  has  deprived  us  of  what  ought  to  be  as 
dear  to  us  as  children  ;  our  country,  credit,  dig. 
nity,  honours.  After  so  miserable  a  loss  as  this, 
what  addition  can  it  possibly  make  to  our  grief,  to 
suffer  one  misfortune  more  ?  or  how  can  a  mind, 
after  being  exercised  in  such  trials,  not  grow  caU 
lous,  and  think  everything  else  of  inferior  value  ? 
But  is  it  for  your  danght^s  sake  that  you  grieve  P 
Yet  how  often  must  you  necessarily  reflect,  as  I 
myself  frequently  do,  that  those  cannot  be  said  to 
be  hardly  dealt  with,  whose  lot  it  has  been  in  these 
times,  without  suffering  any  affliction,  to  exchange 
life  for  death !  For  what  is  there  in  our  present 
circumstances  that  could  give  her  any  great  invi- 
tation to  live  ?  What  business  ?  what  hopes  ? 
what  prospect  of  comfort  before  her?  Was  it  to 
pass  her  days  in  the  married  state,  with  some 
young  man  of  the  first  quality  (for  you,  I  know, 
on  the  account  of  your  dignity,  might  have  chosen 
what  son-in-law  you  pleased  out  of  all  our  youth, 
to  whose  fidelity  you  might  safely  have  trusted 
her)  ?  Was  it  then  for  the  Nike  of  bearing  children, 
whom  she  might  have  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
flourishing  afterwards,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
paternal  fortunes,  and  rising  gradually  to  all  the 
honours  of  the  state,  and  using  the  liberty  to  which 
they  were  bom,  in  the  prote^on  of  tiieir  friends 
and  clients  ?  But  what  is  there  of  all  this  which 
was  not  taken  away  before  it  was  even  given  to 
her  ?  But  it  is  an  evil,  you'll  say,  to  lose  our 
children.  It  is  so ;  yet  it  is  much  greater  to  suffer 
what  we  now  endure.  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
one  thing,  which  has  given  me  no  small  comfort, 
and  may  help  also,  perhaps,  to  mitigate  your  grief* 
On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from 
^gina  towards  Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate 
the  proroect  of  the  countries  around  me.  .^^na 
was  behind,  Megara  before  me ; — Piraeeus  on  tbe 
right,  Corinth  on  the  left ;  all  which  towns,  onc6 
fomous  and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned,  and 
buried  in  their  ruins.    Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not 
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but  tlnnk  prasently  widiia  mjwtHtf  Alai  I  how  do 
-we  poor  mortals  firet  tad  t9t  ounelvee,  if  any  of 
■our  friends  happen  to  die,  or  to  be  IdUed,  whose 
life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the  caroasses  of  so  many 
noble  cities  lie  here  exposed  before  me  in  one 
Tiew  ?  Why  wilt  thou  not  tiien  command  thyself, 
Senrios,  and  remember  that  thon  art  bom  a  man  ? 
BeUere  me,  I  was  not  a  little  confirmed  by  this 
contemplation.  Try  the  force  of  it,  therefore,  if 
you  please,  upon  yonrsrif,  and  imagine  the  same 
prospect  before  your  own  eyes.  Bat  to  come 
nearer  home : — ^When  yon  consider  how  many  of 
our  greatest  men  have  perished  lately  at  once— 
what  destruction  has  been  made  in  the  empire — 
what  havoc  in  all  the  provinces— how  can  you  be 
so  much  shocked,  to  be  deprived  of  the  fleeting 
breath  of  one  little  woman,  who,  if  she  had  not 
died  at  this  time,  mnst  necessarily  have  died  a  few 
vears  aftery  since  that  was  the  condition  of  her 
being  bom  ?  But  recall  your  mind  from  reflections 
of  this  kind  to  the  oonsidemtion  of  youself,  and 
think  rather  on  what  becomes  your  character  and 
dignity ;  that  your  daughter  lived  as  long  as  life 
was  worth  enjoying,  as  long  as  the  republic  stood ; 
had  seen  her  father  prater,  consul,  augur ;  been 
married  to  the  noblest  of  our  youth ;  hiad  tasted 
every  good  in  life;  and  when  the  republic  fell, 
then  quitted  it : — ^what  ground  is  there  then,  either 
for  you  or  her,  to  complain  of  fortune  on  this 
account?  In  short,  do  not  foiget  that  you  are 
Cicero,  one  who  has  been  used  always  to  prescribe 
and  give  adrice  to  others ;  nor  imitate  thoeo  paltry 
I^ysicians,  who  pretend  to  core  other  people's 
diseases,  yet  are  not  ftble  to  cure  their  own ;  but 
suggest  rather  to  yourself  the  same  lesson,  which 
you  would  give  in  the  same  case.  There  is  no 
^rief  so  grmt  which  length  of  time  will  not  alle- 
viate ;  but  it  would  be  shameful  in  yon  to  wait  for 
that  time,  and  not  to  prevent  it  by  your  wisdom  ; 
besides,  if  there  be  any  sense  in  the  dead,  such  was 
her  love  and  piety  to  you,  that  she  must  be  oon- 
cemed  to  see  how  much  you  afflict  yourself.  Give 
this,  therefore,  to  the  deceased;  give  it  to  your 
friends,  give  it  to  your  country,  that  it  may  have 
the  benefit  of  your  aisistsnce  and  advice,  whenever 
there  shall  be  occasion.  Lastly,  since  fortune  has 
now  made  it  necessary  to  us  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  our  present  situation,  do  not  give  any  one 
a  handle  to  think  that  you  are  not  so  much  bewaii- 
ing  your  daughter  as  the  state  of  the  times,  and 
*  tiie  victory  of  certain  persons.  I  am  »^»«*^  to 
write  any  more,  lest  I  should  seem  to  distrust 
your  nrudence,  and  will  add,  therefore,  but  one 
thing  ferther,  and  condode.  We  have  sometimes 
seen  you  bear  prosperity  nobly,  with  great  honour 
and  applause  to  yourself;  let  us  now  see  that  you 
can  bear  adversity  with  the  same  moderation,  and 
without  thinking  it  a  greater  burthen  than  you 
ought  to  do,  lest,  in  the  number  of  all  your  other 
virtues,  this  one  at  last  be  thought  to  be  wanting. 
As  to  myself,  when  I  understand  that  your  mind 
is  grown  more  calm  and  composed,  I  wiU  sand  you 
word  how  all  things  go  on  here,  and  what  is  the 
state  of  the  province.    Adieu  '. '  * 

His  answer  to  Sulpidus  was  the  same  in  effect 
with  what  he  gave  to  all  his  friends ;  '*  that  his 
case  was  different  from  all  the  examples  which  he 
had  been  coUectiog  for  his  own  imitation  of  men 
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who  had  home  the  loss  of  ehildm  «i(h  iirmi 
since  they  lived  in  times  idien  thdr  dignity  ii 
state  was  able  in  great  measure  to  compe 
their  misfortune ;  but  for  me,"  ssjs  be,  **ai 
had  lost  all  those  ornaments  which  jou  eiram< 
and  which  I  had  acquired  with  the  utmott  pa 
have  now  lost  the  only  comfort  that  was  left  t 
In  this  ruin  of  the  republic,  my  thoughts 
not  diverted  by  serving  either  my  friends  a 
country :  I  had  no  inclination  to  the  fonw ; 
not  bear  the  sight  of  die  senate ;  took  mju 
the  case  in  trath  was,  to  have  lost  all  tiie  fri 
my  industry  and  fortunes :  yet  when  I  refiecto 
all  this  was  common  to  you  and  to  many  oUu 
well  as  to  myself,  and  was  forcing  myself  thei 
to  bear  it  totorably,  I  had  still  in  TaUU  som 
always  to  recur  to,  in  whidi  I  could  soonieio 
in  whose  sweet  conversation  I  could  drop  i 
cares  and  troubles :  but  by  this  last  cniel  wool 
the  rest  which  seemed  to  be  heeled  are  bn>k< 
again  afresh :  for  as  I  then  could  relieve  the  a 
ness  whidi  the  republic  gave  me  by  what  I  fbt 
home ;  so  I  cannot  now,  in  the  aflliction 
I  fed  at  home,  find  any  remedy  abroad,  bi 
driven  as  well  from  my  house  as  the  fonun, 
neitiier  my  house  can  ease  my  pnbBe  grief,  n 
public  my  domestic  one*." 

The  remonstrances  of  his  friends  had  boi 
effect  upon  him ;  all  the  relief  that  he  Um 
from  reading  and  writing,  in  which  he  conti 
empl<^red  himsctf,  and  did  what  no  man  ht 
done  before  him,  draw  up  a  treatise  of  conM 
for  himself,  from  which  he  professes  to 
received  his  greatest  comfort :  "  Thongh  he 
it,"  he  owns,  <*  at  a  time  when,  in  the  opinion 
philosophers,  he  was  not  so  wise  as  he  oa 
nave  been :  but  I  did  violence,"  says  he,  ** 
nature ;  to  make  the  greatness  of  my  sorro 
place  to  the  greatness  of  die  medidne,  thi 
acted  sgainst  the  advice  of  Chrysipmis,  wl 
suades  the  application  of  any  remeay  to  til 
assaults  of  grief'."  In  this  work  be  chief 
tated  Grantor,  die  academic,  who  had  left  J 
brated  piece  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  he  ii 
also  whatever  pleased  him  from  any  other 
who  had  written  upon  it^ ;  illustrating  his  jy 
all  the  way  by  examples  from  their  own  hisf 
the  most  eminent  Romans  of  both  sexes  ^ 
borne  the  same  misfortune  with  a  remarkab 
stancy.  This  book  was  modi  read  by  the  p( 
fathers,  espedally  Lactantins,  to  whom  ' 
obliged  for  the  few  fragments  which  remaii 
for,  as  the  critics  have  long  since  observe 

s  Bp.  FSffl.  iv.  6 ;  Ad  Att.  zll.  8& 

•  Fso!» quod  ante  m«nimo,iitipssmsperlitcn 
larer  sflhrmo  tibl  noDam  ooosolatioBMn  eas 
AdAtt.xU.I4;It.S8. 

(Inld  600  de  oooBolatkme  dioam  ?  qam  mihi  qui* 
mne  aUqnantom  medetur,  catvU  itam  mnltmn  U 
foturun  pnto.— De  INv.  IL  1. 

In  cflniolattoiHs  litao,  quem  In  msdlo,  <naB  enlB 
tee  enuniu)  nucrore  ot  ddon  oonacrlpriBiiif  * 
v«tat  Olury^iqiiis,  ad  reoeotM  quasi  tatnarm  antai 
dinm  adhibere,  M  nos  feelmiis,  natnrmiae  vtm  ad 
at  magnfCodiiii  mcdioina  dolorto  megnftodo  cooo 
Toao.  Disp.  iv.  S9. 

1>  Crantorem  aaqnar.— PUn.  Hist  Nat.  Pr^. 

M«qae  tamen  pirogredior  kniflM.  qoam  mtbl  d 
homines  oonoedont,  quomra  aerlpla  omnia,  qu 
■mt  in  aan  aententiam  MB  legl  solimi— sed  in  ni 
soripta  traaatuli^Ad  Att  xU.  91. ». 
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tevUdivs  mwiee  in  the  ooDeodon  of  hit 
-"    I  mder  tiie  titie  of  Consdation,  is  nn- 


Itttheio^D  of  tills  trettise  was  not  only  to 
tfmUi  own  mind,  bat  to  consecrate  the  ▼iitoes 
M  WBOTf  of  Toflia  to  all  posterity  $  nor  did  his 
Um  for  her  stop  here,  but  sng^^sled  the  pro- 
llltf  t  more  effwtoal  consecration  by  bmlding  a 
|^lBtoher,indefeeCingherintoasortof  deity. 
im  IB  opinion  of  the  philosophers,  iHiich  he 
hfeif  eooBtmdy  ikfonred,  and  in  his  present 
Hntanocs  pvticalarly  indulged,  "that  the 
|k«f  BCD  were  of  heavenly  extraction,  and  that 
live  sad  diaste,  at  their  diseohttion  from  the 
i^,  retaned  to  the  fonntain  fiiom  which  they 
UdoM,  to  lobsist  eternally  in  the  froitionand 
AUpstioD  of  the  divine  nature ;  whilst  the  im- 
M  ndoompt  were  kit  to  groVd  below  in  the 
Ittd  durkaess  of  these  inferior  regions."  He 
kn,  Oefclbre,  "  that  as  the  wisdoni  of  the 
ifab  bed  eoBsecrated  and  deified  many  excdlent 
IMS  of  both  sexes,  whose  temples  were  then 
tkoBf,  the  progeny  of  Cadmns,  of  Amphitryon, 
NfaWf  to  he  wonld  perform  the  same  honour 
Ma;  who,  if  any  creatvre  had  erer  deserred 
tai  of  iH  the  most  worthy  of  it.  Iwilldoit, 
atfare  (nyg  he)  and  consecrate  thee,  tbon  best 
tnoit  Imraed  of  wonen,  now  admitted  into  the 
Mhijoftiiegods,  to  the  regard  and  veneration 


bkji letters  to  AtticBS  we  find  the  strongest 
iiSQBi  of  his  resohition,  and  impatience  to  see 
I^Bga  exeeitfed  •.'^  I  will  have  a  temple," 
bksi  **  it  it  is  not  possible  to  divert  me  firom  it 
It  W  not  finished  this  summer,  I  shall  not 
feafKlfdearofgnQfe — lam  more  reUgioosly 
lite  fte  cmeation  of  it  than  any  man  ever  was 
bpedbnasnce  of  his  vowV  He  seems  to 
>Migniiil  a  fiibricof  great  magnificence,  for  he 
«Med  ^  plan  with  his  ar&tect,  and  con- 
UfcrptDars  of  Chian  maiUe  wiUi  a  senator 
bl  Ub,  where  both  the  woric  and  the  materials 
ttkoBost  esteemed  of  any  in  Greece*.  One 
to  Ost  delemdned  him  to  a  temple  rather 


ite  HlllinUMnil  M|llllllilM  mllllllll  ■Hill  ■llllllwi 

^^Mtanpatare.  Nsmvitiiset  soelerllNisocmla- 
ywJyUml  in  toidiras,  lUfOB  in  ooeno  jaoere  doone- 
>i  taiii  aatem  anlmas,  puroo,  IntcgTOs.  inoormptos, 
^tttnrtidlbatqiie  artflms  escpoUtos  lonlqnodam  ao 
■^•fttes,  id  oit,  ad  natnram  soi  almilem 


MM  M  olfaBa  naqoHn  animal  oauMtandam  fait, 

{gyJMt.  aiOaamI,aBtAiiiihlfay4Miitp«0i«ilss, 

la  ooam  teOaadaiHna  fan*  bole  Idem  bonos 

Qnoi  fBldem  flMlam  I 


■  ■    'mmu   wanP^VDHHD    UP    HHinw    WIUBW,     BUHM* 

■^  ChMitt.  [Ibid,  la]   Tb  tanm  eum  ApaDa 
^^  it  oolsHria^-Ald.  10;  Plin.  Htot.  Nat 


than  a  sepulchre  was,  diat  in  the  one  he  was  not 
limited  in  the  expense,  whereas  in  the  other  he  was 
confined  by  law  to  a  certain  sum,  which  he  could 
not  exceed  without  the  forfeiture  of  the  same  sum 
also  to  the  puUie :  yet  tfab,  as  he  tells  us,  was  not 
the  ofaiflf  motive,  but  a  resolution  that  he  had 
taken  of  making  a  proper  apotheosis'.  Hie  only 
difficulty  was,  to  find  a  place  that  suited  1^  pur- 
pose: his  first  thought  was  to  purchase  certain 
gardens  across  the  Tyber^  which,  lying  near  the 
city  and  in  the  public  view,  were  the  most  likely 
to  draw  a  resort  of  votaries  to  his  new  temple : 
he  presses  Atticus,  therefore,  **  to  buy  them  for 
him  at  any  rate  without  regard  to  his  circum- 
stances, since  he  would  sell,  or  mortgage,  or  be 
content  to  live  on  Uttle,  rather  than  be  disap- 
pointed :  groves  and  remote  places  Hie  says)  were 
proper  only  for  deities  of  an  establiued  name  and 
religioD  $  hut  for  the  deification  of  mortals  public 
and  open  situations  were  neoessary  to  strike  the 
eyes  and  attract  the  notice  of  the  people."  But 
be  found  so  many  obstructions  in  all  his  attempta 
of  purchasing,  that  to  save  trouble  and  expense, 
Atticus  advised  him  to  build  at  last  in  one  of  his 
own  villas,  to  which  he  seemed  inclined,  lest  the 
summer  should  pass  without  dcdng  anything ;  jti 
he  was  irresolute  still  which  of  his  villas  he  slumld 
choose,  and  discouraged  by  reflecting  on  the  change 
of  masten,  to  which  all  private  estetes  were  ex- 
posed in  a  succession  of  ages,  which  might  defeat 
the  end  of  his  building,  ai^  destroy  the  honour  of 
his  temple,  by  converting  it  to  other  uses,  or 
suifering  it  to  fall  into  rufais». 

i  Nunquam  rnihi  vonit  In  mcntcm,  quo  plot  inraxntom 
in  monomaitam  OMol,  qnsm  BMolo  quid,  quod  loge  oonoa- 
£itinr,  tantondem  popolo dandnm ea»:  qnod  non  magno- 
pore  movent. niilnMok»qaQimodD,iA^7a»ffortano.  Nol- 
lem  illud  olio  nooiiBa  niri  f^ni  appoUori.  [Ad  Att.  xii. 
85.3  Sopnlori  iixnlUtiidinem  eflftagore  non  tarn  propter  p<»- 
nam  legla  atodao,  quam  at  maTinw  aingnir  iaro$imraf> 
^Ibld.a6. 

This  faot  seems  to  ooDflim  what  tbe  anthor  of  the  Book 
of  Wiadom  obaervea  oo  the  origin  of  idol^ty ;  tliat  it  was 
owing  to  tiie  fond  aflbotkm  of  parenta,  aeeUng  to  do  lumonr 
to  their  daeeaaed  ddldiao.  The/athert  eaya  he,  ^ppraied 
wUk  am  unuepeeteigrtif/or  tkg  mddm  death  nfkU  ehOd, 
9/Ut  makimff  an  itaoffi  9f  Mm,  iMffom  ta  worOtip  Mm  at  m 
god,  ikauffh  he  wa$  btU  a  d§ad  man,  and  ei^aintd  etrtam 
riUsandmftteriettakUurvanttanddtpindanU.  [Wiad. 
xiv.  Iff.]  But  it  was  not  Cioero'a  real  thought  after  all  to 
ezalthiadaog^ter  into  a  deity:  he  knew  it  to  be  abeurd, 
asliooftendeoIazea,topaytf<v<iie  il<m<mr«  lodecuf  morfoir/ 
and  talla  m^  how  their  very  picMtoitw  had  decided  that 
qnaatton  inBaotlat  fcrwhen  tha  laadaof  tk4  immortai 
gods  ware  azMpted  oat  of  their  leaia,  bgtkekmnftkt 
omaerv,  they  denied  Oat  009  an0  could  b«  deemtd  an  im- 
mortal  god,  vtkokadoneo  boon  m  man  f  and  $0  wuUU  tko 
kmdt  of  Awiphiarauo  and  Trophonint  pag  tko  same  tasoi 
withtkerott,  [Da Nat Deor.  iiL  19.]  Tet  in  a  poUtkjal 
view  ha  aomatJmea  reoommenda  tha  warship  of  thoee  eona 
of  men.  whom  their  eminent  eervioee  to  mankind  had 
advanoed  to  tha  rank  of  inferior  goda,  aa  It  inoaloated,  in 
a  manner  tha  moat  eoMlble,  the  doetrina  of  tike  wiir«  im- 
tnoriaiitg,  [Da  Leg.  it  11.]  And  ilaea  a  tanqda  waa  the 
auMt  oaei^iafleajr  of  doing  honoor  to  thoee  dead  wIm  had 
deeerved  It,  [FUn.  Hiet  Nat.  zzviL]  ha  oonaidend  it  m 
the  meet  afflBotoal  malhod  of  perpataating  the  uMmoty 
and  pnisea  of  Tnllia,  and  was  willing  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  popular  soperetitlan,  and  follow  tha  •»— npH>  of 
thoee  anoicnta,  who  had  poUdwd  and  etvillsad  human  life, 
l^oonsecmtingaoefapattenieof  virtue  to  tha  veneratien 
of  their  fellow-oitiaenBu-MongBatt,  not.  T;  Ad  Att.  sdL  la 

f  Sad  inennda  nobia  ratio  eet,  qneniadmodaii 
qnllnnumecahiles  fieri  I 
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Bat  after  aU  hit  eagernen  and  aolidtnde  about 
thia  temple,  it  was  never  actually  built  by  him, 
aince  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the 
ancient  writers,  which  could  not  have  been  omitted 
if  a  fabric  ao  memorable  had  ever  been  erected^. 
It  it  likely  that  as  hit  grief  evaporated  and  his 
mind  grew  more  calm,  he  began  to  consider  his 
project  more  philoaopbically,  and  to  perceive  the 
vanity  of  expecting  any  lasting  glory  from  such 
monumentsi  which  time  itself,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  ages,  must  necessarily  destroy :  it  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  as  he  made  no  step  towards  bnildinr 
it  this  summer,  so  CsBsar's  death,  which  happened 
before  the  next,  gave  fresh  obstruction  to  it,  by 
the  hurry  of  affairs  in  which  it  engaged  him  ;  and 
though  he  had  not  still  wholly  dropped  the  thoochts 
of  it,  but  continaed  to  make  preparation  and  to 
set  apart  a  fund  for  it*,  vet  in  the  short  and  busy 
scene  of  life  which  remained  to  him,  he  never  had 
leisure  enough  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

He  was  now  grown  so  fond  of  solitude  that  all 
company  was  bMome  uneasy  to  him,  and  when  his 
friend  Pfailippus,  the  father-in-law  of  Octavius, 
happened  to  come  to  his  villa  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  not  a  little  disturbed  at  it,  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  teased  with  his  visits ;  and 
he  tells  Atticus,  with  some  pleasure,  that  he  had 
called  upon  him  only  to  pay  a  short  compli- 
ment, and  went  back  again  to  Rome  without  giving 
him  any  trouble''.  His  wife,  Publilia,  also  vrrote 
him  word  that  her  mother  and  brother  intended  to 
wait  upon  him,  and  that  she  would  come  along 
with  them  if  he  would  give  her  leave,  which  she 
begged  in  the  most  earnest  and  submissive  terms 
— but  his  answer  was,  that  he  was  more  indisposed 
than  ever  to  receive  company,  and  would  not  have 
them  come ;  and  lest  they  should  come  without 
leave,  he  desires  Atticus  to  watch  their  motions 
and  give  him  notice,  that  he  might  contrive  to  avoid 
them*.    A  denial  so  peremptory  confirms  what 

infinita  pc«teritat»— lUod  qiuri  oonMcratmn  remanere 
poMit  Bqaidem  jam  nihil  egeo  veotigaUbtu,  et  parvo 
oootoitiu  MM  poMom.  Cogito  intcrdmn  trans  Tibflrim 
bortoa  alignoa  parare,  at  quldan  ob  banc  oaoiam  maThne; 
nihil  cnim  video  quod  tarn  oelebra  mm  poMefc  [Ad  Att 
xlL  1ft]  Da  bortlA,  etiam  atque  etiam  te  roga  [Ibid.  88.] 
Ct  mtpe  loouti  munus,  oonunntatioDM  dominomm  refof^ 
mida    [Ibid.  96.]    CelebriUtem  requiro^Ibid.  37. 

k  Celius  Rhodiginiis  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of  8iztas 
rv.  there  wae  found  near  Rome,  on  the  Appian-waj,  over 
against  tho  tomb  of  Cicero,  the  body  of  a  woman,  iHiom 
hair  was  dressed  ap  in  net-work  of  gold,  and  whidi,  from 
the  inscription,  was  thoui^t  to  be  the  body  of  Tullia.  It 
was  entire,  and  w  well  preserfod  by  tpiotit,  as  to  hav« 
solTered  no  injury  fttm  tima ;  yet  when  it  was  ronoyed 
into  the  dty,  it  mouldered  away  in  three  daya  Bnt  this 
was  only  the  hasty  conjeoture  of  some  learned  of  that  time, 
which,  for  want  of  authority  to  support  it,  soon  vanished 
el  itself ;  ibr  no  insoriptioo  was  ever  prodnosd  to  confirm 
it,  nor  has  it  been  mentkmed,  that  I  know  of ,  by  any  other 
author,  that  there  was  any  sepoldare  of  Cicero  on  the 
Appian-way.— OkL  Rhod.  Lection.  Antiq.  iiL  84. 

>  Quod  ex  istis  firaotuosis  rebus  reoeptum  est,  id  ego  ad 
nind  fiuium  sepnsJtnm  pntabam.^— Ad  Att  zv.  lA. 

k  Mihi  adhoc  nihil  prins  fnit  hao  soUtndina,  quam 
vereor, ne  Philippos  toUat:  heri  enim  vesperi  vensrat.~ 
Ibid.  xii.  16. 

Quod  eram  veritus,  non  obturbavit  PhUippus:  nam 
ut  heri  me  adntavit,  statim  Romam  profeotns  est.— IbM. 
UL 

i  Publilia  ad  me  soripait,  matrem  soam  cum  PabUllo 
ad  me  ventnram,  et  m  una,  si  ego  patenr :  orat  mnltis 
•t  suppUdbos  verbto  at  Uoeat,  at  ut  siU 


Plotarch  says,  that  his  wife  was  now  in  dispitt 
with  him,  on  account  of  her  carriage  towvdi  Hi 
daughter,  and  for  seeming  to  rejoice  at  herjdatk|; 
a  crime  which,  in  tbe  tenderness  of  hb  i "'  ' 
appeared  to  him  so  heinous,  that  he  could  sot  b 
the  thoughts  of  seeing  her  any  more ;  and  t' 
it  was  inconvenient  to  him  to  part  with  ber  i 
at  this  time,  yet  he  resolved  to  send  her  a  difQn%| 
as  a  proper  sacrifice  to  the  honour  of  ToQiaK    J 

Brutus  likewise  about  this  time  took  a 
tion  of  putting  away  hia  wife  Claudia,  for  the 
of  taking  Porda,  Bibulua's  widow,  and  Ui 
Cato*s  daughter.  But  he  was  much  censaiei 
this  step,  since  Claudia  had  no  stain  u] 
character,  was  nobly  bom,  the  sister  of 
Claudius,  and  neariy  allied  to  Pompey ;  so  tbt] 
mother  Servilia,  though  Cato's  sister,  seeas 
have  been  averse  to  the  divorce,  and  strofg^ 
the  interests  of  Claudia  against  her  niece,  dal 
advice  upon  it  was,  that  if  Brutus  was  resoli 
upon  the  thing,  he  should  do  it  oot  of  hu^ 
the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  people's  taJkiBg, 
showing  that  it  was  not  done  out  of  levity  or  el 
plaisance  to  the  times,  but  to  take  the  dtq^ 
Cato,  whoae  name  was  now  highly  popolir*,  «l 
Brutus  soon  after  complied  with,  and  made  hi 
his  wife. 

There  happened  another  accident  this 
which  raised  a  great  alarm  in  the  dtj, 
prising  death  of  Marcellus,  whom  Caessr 
pardoned.    He  had  left  Mitylene  and 
as   fer   as  Pirsus  on  his  vray  towuds 
where  he  spent  a  day  with  his  old  fntd 
colleague  Serv.  Sulpidus,  intending  to  pin 
voyage  the  day  following  by  aea ;  but  m  tlK 
after  Sulpidus  had  taken  leave  of  him,  oa 
twenty-third  of  May,  he  waa  killed  by  hie  ' 
and  cUent,  Magius,  who  stabbed  himsdf ' 
with  the  same  poniard;  of  whidi  Salpidif 
the  following  account  to  Cicero. 


S€rv,  Suipieiui  to  M.  7.  Cieer§. 

<*  Though  I  know  that  the  news  which  I 
going  to  tdl  you  will  not  be  agreeable,  yet  r^ 
chance  and  nature  govern  the  lives  of  vf  i 
thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  widi  the 
in  what  manner  aoever  it  happened.  Oa 
twenty-second  of  May  I  came  by  sea  from  E|4 
rus  to  Pirsus  to  meet  my  colleague  Msrcellsii 
for  the  sake  of  his  company  spent  that  dtj 
him  there.  The  next  day,  when  I  took  my  kt 
him,  with  design  to  go  ft^  Athens  into  fiooi 
finish  the  remaining  part  of  my  jurisdidioo,  k 
he  told  me,  intend^  to  set  saol  at  the  nme  I 
towards  Italy.  The  day  following,  aboat  frt 
the  morning,  when  I  was  preparing  to  set  oatj 


vssoripil,  me  etiam  gravlns  asM  aftotum,  qiMaJ 
com  illi  dixisBim,  ma  ■«>«»"»  aM_ 
boo  tempore  eam  ad  me  venire      te  hoc  none  n$ 
axplores.— Ad  Att  98. 

•  This  aflkir  of  PubliUa'S  divorce  is  frequently  nt 
to,  though  with  some  obscurity,  in  his  lett««:  <■ 
find  AttSous  employed  by  him  afterwards  Ad  s4<^ 
the  brother.  Publilius,  the  timeand  msnnsrof  ptjiifl 
theliortana.-AdAtt.ziiL34,47;zvi8. 

■  A  te  ezpacto  si  quid  de  Brato:  4««b^"**.? 
oonfectum  putabat,  sed  divortium  non  prolisri/-^Aaj 
xiii.9. 

Brutus  si  quid— ourshis  ut  seism.    Cni  

primum  ageadnm  imto,  prBeertIm  si  itststt;  "^ 
onlum  enim  oranem  aat  rcstinzerit  aut  sedsrit-Jv*'' 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 
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Ate^Ui  ftifliid,  P.  Poftamrai,  ctme  to  let  me 
iMtkit  Iftradlu  was  stabbed  by  his  companum 
Cilo,  after  sapper,  aod  had  reoeived 
f  the  one  in  hU  stomach,  the  other  in 
kid  Bear  the  ear,  bat  he  was  in  hopes  still 
ia  might  lire ;  tiiat  Magias  presently  killed 
rif;  lad  diat  Marcellos  sent  him  to  inform 
jftte  case,  and  to  desire  that  I  woald  bring 
I— ffcjiiiiiintohim.  I  got  some  together  im- 
MMf ,  and  vent  away  with  them  b^re  break 
m:  but  when  I  was  come  near  PirsMas,  Ad- 
nboy  Biet  me  widi  a  note  from  his  master, 
lich  it  wis  signified  that  Marcellos  died  alittle 
ii  day.  Thus  a  great  man  was  mordered  by 
MfiUnn ;  aod  he,  whom  his  Tery  enemies  had 
lifD  the  aocoant  of  his  dignity,  received  his 
ifnm  the  hands  of  a  firiend.  I  went  forward 
to  bis  tent,  where  I  found  two  of  his 
and  a  few  of  his  slaves ;  all  the  rest,  they 
vcre  fled,  being  in  a  terrible  fright  on  the 
It  of  their  master's  mnrder.  I  was  forced 
ly  hii  body  with  me  into  the  city  in  the  same 
in  wfaieh  I  came,  and  by  my  own  servants ; 
lI  proridsd  a  limeral  for  him,  as  splendid  as 
mtaa  of  Athens  would  allow.  I  coold  not 
A  with  the  Atbeniana  to  grant  a  place  of 
I  fcr  him  within  the  dty ;  they  said  that  it 
ubidden  by  their  religion,  and  had  never  been 
pd  to  any  man :  bat  tiiey  readily  granted 
the  most  desirable  in  the  next  place,  to 
I  m  any  of  their  public  schools  that  I 
I  dose  a  place,  therefore,  the  noblest  in 
le,  the  s^ool  of  the  Academy,  where  I 
tad  have  since  given  orders  that  the 
should  provide  a  marble  monument  for 
the  suae  place.  Thus  I  have  faithfully 
'  to  him,  both  when  living  and  dead, 
V  which  our  partnerahip  in  office,  and 
'  relation  to  him,  required.  Adieu, 
of  May,  from  Athens  V 
Haiedhs  was  the  head  of  a  family  which, 
■ion  of  many  ages,  had  made  the  first 
me ;  snd  was  himself  adorned  with  all 
that  could  qualify  him  to  sustain  that 
itidi  he  derived  firom  his  noble  ancestors, 
fumed  Kwt^tHf  in  a  particular  manner  for 
i«hac  he  soon  acquired  great  fiune,  and  of 
Mori  of  his  time  seems  to  have  approached 
to  Cicero  himself,  in  the  character  of  a 
9Mker.  His  manner  of  speaking  was 
AuDg,  and  copious,  with  a  sweetness  of 
^pn^iriety  of  action  that  added  a  grace 
^  to  everything  that  he  said.  He  was  a 
admirer  and  imitator  of  Cicero ;  of  the 
^  idplet  hi  peace,  and  on  the  same  side  in 
i*^  Cicero  laments  his  absence  as  tiie  loss 
ci^tiuoB  and  partner  in  their  common 
BwlshoQisoflife.  OfaUthemag^istrates, 
^  fiercest  opposer  of  Cesar's  power,  and 
^  active  to  reduce  it :  his  high  spirit,  and 
^  glory  of  his  house,  made  Um  impatient 
tte  thm^t  of  receiving  a  master ;  and 
^  battle  of  Pharsatia  seemed  at  last  to  have 
*^s^on  timn,  he  retired  to  Mitylene, 
1  moft  of  men  of  learning,  there  to  spend 
of  hb  days  in  a  studious  retreat,  remote 
■8  and  die  hurry  of  war,  and  determined 
to  ledL  nor  to  accept  any  grace  from  the 

•  B^  Fam.  Iv.  IS. 


oonqneror.  Here  Brutus  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
found  him,  as  he  gave  an  account  to  Cicero,  as 
perfectly  easy  and  happy  under  all  the  misery  of 
the  times,  from  the  consdousness  of  his  integrity, 
as  the  condition  of  human  life  could  bear,  sur- 
rounded with  the  prindpal  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers  of  Greece,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge ;  so  that  in  departing  from  him  towards 
Italy,  he  seemed  (he  sud)  to  be  going  himself 
into  exile  rather  than  leaving  Marcellus  in  it  p. 

Magius,  who  killed  him,  was  of  a  family  which 
had  borne  some  of  the  public  offices,  and  had  him. 
self  been  quaestor^ ;  and  having  attached  himsdf 
to  the  fortunes  of  Marcellus  and  followed  him 
through  the  wars  and  his  exile,  was  now  returning 
with  him  to  Italy.  Sulpidus  gives  no  hint  of  any 
cause  that  induced  him  to  commit  this  horrid  fiact, 
which,  by  the  immediate  death  of  Magias,  could 
never  be  dearly  known.  Cicero's  conjecture  was, 
that  Magias,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  apprehend- 
log  some  trouble  on  that  score  at  his  return,  had 
bMU  urging  Marcellus,  who  was  his  sponsor  for 
some  part  of  them,  to  furnish  him  with  money  to 
pay  the  whole ;  and  by  receiving  a  denial,  was  pro- 
voked  to  the  madness  of  killing  his  patron'.  Others 
assign  a  different  reason,  as  the  rage  of  jealousy 
and  the  impatience  of  seeing  others  more  fiivoured 
by  Marcellus  than  himself". 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Rome,  it  raised  a 
general  consternation;  and  from  the  suspidous 
nature  of  the  times  all  people's  thoughts  were  pre- 
sently turned  on  Cssar,  as  if  he  were  privatdy  the 
contriver  of  it ;  and  from  tke  wretched  fate  of  so 
illastrious  a  dtizen,  every  man  began  to  think  him* 
self  in  danger.  Cicero  was  greatly  shocked  at  it, 
and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  the  prelude  of  some 
greater  evil  to  ensue  ;  and  Atticus,  signifying  his 
concern  upon  it,  advises  him  to  take  a  more  parti- 
cular care  of  himsdf,  as  being  the  only  consular 
senator  left  who  stood  exposed  to  any  envy*.    But 


P  Mihi,  inqoit,  MaroeUus  latis  est  notoi.  Quid  igitur  do 
fllojadioas?— quod  habitorufles  rimllein  toi— its  est,  et 
vebementerplaoet  NametdldIcit,etoiniBri8C«terlBstadiis 
id  egit  anam,  seseqae  quotldianis  oommentationflnis  aoer- 
rime  ezeroult.  Itaque  et  lectis  utitur  verbis  et  frequen- 
tJbas ;  et  splendore  vods,  dignitate  motns  fit  qweiosam 
et  iUustre,  quod  dicitur ;  onmiaqoe  afo  sappetont,  at  ei 
nullam  dooaao  virtutem  onUoris  paton.— Brat  a67> 

Dolabam,  Fatres  Cknuerlptiy— iUo  annnk)  atqoe  Imltatoire 
atndloram  meorum,  quasi  qoodam  soolo  a  me  et  oomlte 
diotrsoto— quis  enim  eat  lUo  aut  noMUtate,  aot  proUtate, 
aat  optimarom  artiom  atodio,  aut  innooentia,  aat  oUo 
genera  laodla  pneatantlor  f— Pro  Maro^  1. 

Noatri  e&lm  senaua,  at  in  pace  aemper,  aic  torn  etiam  In 
bdlo  ooogmeteot.— IMd.  6. 

Qui  hoo  tempore  ipao— In  boo  oommoni  noaCro  et  qoaat 
fatali  malo,  oooaoletor  ae  oom  oooadentia  optimae  mentta, 
torn  etiam  uaorpatlone  ao  renovatione  dootrlnap.  VIdl 
enim  Mitylenia  nnper  virom,  atque  ot  dizi,  vidi  plane 
virom.  Itaque  com  eom  antaa  tai  atmilwn  In  dioende 
viderim ;  torn  vero  nono  dootiaalmo  viro,  tibiqae  at 
Intellexi,  aminiaahno  Oratlppo,  inatroot 
multo  videbam  afmiUorem.— Brat  ibid. ; 
ad  Helv.  p.  79. 

4  PIgb.  AnnaL  A.  U.  001. 

t  Quanqoam  nibil  babeo  quod  dabltem,  nlal  ipai  Maglo 
quK  faerit  oaaaa  amaotia.  Pro  quo  qoldem  etiam  aponaor 
Sonii  factua  aat.  Nimiram  id  foit.  fiolveodo  enim  noa 
crat  Credo  earn  a  Ifaroello  petiiaae  aliqold,  et  llhmi,  nt 
etat,  oonatantiaa  reapoDdlaae^Ad  Ate  zUL  10. 

■  indignataa  aligaam  amioorum  ab  eo  aibi  prsferri..— 
VaL  Max.  ix.  11. 

t  Minime  miror  te  et  graviter  ferre  de  MaroeUo,  et 
P 
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Cesar*!  friends  soon  cleared  him  of  all  tnspicioii, 
as  indeed  the  fact  itself  did  when  the  drcumstancea 
came  to  be  known,  and  fixed  the  whole  guilt  of  it 
on  the  fury  of  Magios. 

There  appeared  at  this  time  a  bold  impostor, 
who  began  to  make  a  great  noise  and  figure  in 
Italy,  by  assuming  the  name  and  pretending  to  be 
the  grandson  of  Cains  Marius :  but  apprehending 
that  Caesar  would  soon  put  an  end  to  his  preten- 
sions and  treat  him  as  he  deserved,  he  sent  a 
pathetic  letter  to  Cicero  by  some  young  fellows  of 
his  company,  to  justify  his  claim  and  descent,  and 
to  implore  his  protection  against  the  enemies  of 
his  family, — conjuring  him  by  their  relation,  by 
the  poem  which  he  had  formerly  written  in  praise 
of  Marius,  by  the  eloquence  of  L.  Crassns,  his 
mother's  father,  whom  he  had  likewise  celebrated, 
that  he  would  undertake  the  defence  of  his  cause. 
Cicero  answered  him  very  gravely  that  he  could 
not  want  a  patron  when  his  kinsman  Caesar,  so 
excellent  and  generous  a  man,  was  now  the  master 
of  all,  yet  that  he  also  should  be  ready  to  favour 
him".  But  Caesar,  at  his  return,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  cheat,  banished  him  out  of  Italy,  since,  instead 
of  being  what  he  pretended  to  be,  he  was  found  to 
be  only  a  farrier  whose  true  name  was  Herophilus'. 

Ariarathes,  the  brother  and  presumptive  heir  of 
Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  came  to  Rome 
this  year,  and  as  Cicero  had  a  particular  friendship 
with  his  family,  and,  when  consul,  had  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  conferred  upon  his  father  the  honour 
of  the  regal  title,  he  thought  proper  to  send  a  ser- 
vant to  meet  him  on  the  road  and  invite  him  to 
his  house :  but  he  was  already  engaged  by  Sestius, 
whose  office  it  then  was  to  receive  foreign  princes 
and  ambassadors  at  the  public  expense,  which 
Cicero  was  not  displeased  with  in  the  present 
state  of  his  domestic  affairs.  '*  He  comes  (says 
he,)  I  guess,  to  purchase  some  kingdom  of  Cssar, 
for  he  has  not  at  present  a  foot  of  land  of  his 
ownr." 

Cicero's  whole  time  during  his  solitude  was 
employed  in  reading  and  writing:  this  was  the 
business  both  of  his  days  and  nights.  ''It  is  in- 
credible," he  says,  '*  how  much  he  wrote  and  how 
little  he  slept :  and  if  he  had  not  fallen  into  that 
way  of  spending  his  time,  he  should  not  have 

plura  vereri  perlcoli  genera.  Quis  enlm  hoc  timerei.  quod 
neque  accident  antea,  neo  vldebatur  natura  ferre,  ui  ac- 
oMera  poeeet.    Omnia  Igitur  metueoda,  Ac— Ad  Att.  ziii. 

■  Herl— qoidam  nrbani,  nt  videbantur,  ad  me  mandata 
et  litems  attulenmt,  a  C.  Blario,  O.  F.  C.  N.  multlt  Torbla 
agere  meoom  per  oognationem,  qvut  mihi  secom  eiset, 
per  earn  Mariom,  quern  scripdMem,  per  eloquentiam 
L.  Onmi  avi  soi,  at  se  defendereiD--re8crip8i  nihil  el 
patrono  opus  een,  qunniam  Ccsaris,  proplnqui  ejus,  oznnis 
potestas  eeset,  viri  optlml  et  homlnls  UberallBsimi :  me 
tamen  ei  ftuitarum.— Ad  Att.  xii.  49. 

X  Herophilus  equarius  medicus.  G.  liarinm  aepties  con- 
talem  arum  sibl  vendicando.  ita  se  extullt,  ut  colonic 
vetenmomm  oomplores  et  municipia  qdendida,  collegiar 
que  fere  omnia  patronum  adoptarent— ccterum  deoreto 
CmoHs  extra  Italiam  relegatus,  4co.— Val.  Max.  ix.  15. 

r  Ariarathes  Ariobarzani  Alius  Romam  venit  Tult, 
opinor*  regnum  aliquod  emere  a  Ccaare :  nam»  quo  modo 
nune  est,  pedem  ubi  ponat  in  suo  non  habot  Omnino 
«am  fiestius  noeter  paroohus  publicus  occupavit:  quod 
quidem  facile  patior.  Yerumtamen  quod  mihi,  summo 
beneflelo  meo,  magna  com  fratribus  iUios  neoessitudo  est, 
invito  earn  per  Uteras,  nt  apod  me  dlrenetur.— Ad  Atl. 
*iii.S. 


known  what  to  do  with  himsdf'."  Hiii) 
were  chiefly  philosophical,  which  he  had  ben 
of  from  his  youth,  and,  after  a  long  intermi 
now  resumed  with  great  ardour,  having  ti 
resolution  to  explain  to  his  countrymen  in 
own  language  whatever  the  Greeks  had  tang 
every  part  of  philosophy,  whether  speculati 
practiod.  **  For  being  driven  (as  he  tell 
from  the  public  administration,  he  knew  no  \ 
effectual  of  doing  good  as  by  instructing  the 
and  reforming  the  morals  of  the  youth,  wh 
the  licence  of  those  times  wanted  every  h 
restrain  and  correct  them.  The  cakunity 
city  (says  he),  made  this  task  neoessarj  t 
since  in  the  confusion  of  civil  arms  I  covdd  i 
defend  it  after  my  old  way,  nor,  when  it  wi 
possible  for  me  to  be  idle,  could  I  find  an 
better  on  which  to  employ  myself.  My  c 
therefore  will  pardon  or  rather  thank  m 
when  the  government  was  fifdlen  into  the  po 
a  single  person  I  neither  wholly  hid  nor  a 
myself  unnecessarily,  nor  acted  in  such  a  i 
as  to  seem  angry  at  the  man  or  the  times,  i 
flattered  or  admired  the  fortune  of  another  s 
be  displeased  with  my  own.  For  I  had  1 
from  Plato  and  philosophy,  that  these  ton 
revolutions  of  states  are  natural, — sometimi 
the  hands  of  a  few,  sometimes  of  the  maoj, 
times  of  one.  As  this  was  the  case  of  oi 
republic,  so  when  I  was  deprived  of  mj 
post  in  it,  I  betook  myself  to  these  studies  ii 
to  lelieve  my  mind  from  the  sense  of  our  o 
miseries,  and  to  serve  my  country  at  the  sai 
in  the  best  manner  that  I  was  able ;  for  m; 
supplied  the  place  of  my  votes  in  the  senaU 
my  speeches  to  the  people,  and  I  took  up  phi) 
as  a  substitute  for  my  management  of  the  t 

He  now  published,  therefore,  in  the 
dialogue,  a  book  which  he  called  **  Hortenai 
honour  of  his  deceased  friend  ;  where  in  i 
of  learning  he  did  what  he  had  often  done 
tests  of  the  bar,  undertake  the  defence  of  phi 
against  Hortensius,  to  whom  he  assigned 
of  arraigning  it^.  It  was  the  reading  of  tb 
long  since  unfortunately  lost,  which  first  i 
St  Austin,  as  he  himself  somewhere  dec 
the  study  of  the  Christian  philosophy :  and 
yielded  no  other  fruit,  yet  happy  it  wat 
world  that  it  once  subsisted,  to  be  the  ini 
of  raising  up  so  illustrious  a  convert  and  ci 
to  the  church  of  Christ^. 

He  drew  up  also  about  ttiis  time,  in  foo 


s  Credibile  non  est,  quantum  scrlbam  die.  q 
noctlbuB.    Nihil  enim  somnL— Ad  Att.  xiii.  S6. 

Nisi  mihi  hoc  venisset  in  mentem.  ecrfbero  i 
qu«,  quo  verterem  me  non  haberem.>— Ibidi  10. 

•  De  PiTin.  ii.  2;  De  Fin.  i.  3. 

b  Cohurtati  sumua,  ut  maxime  potuimus. 
sophic  studlum  eo  Ubro,  qui  est  inscriptua,  Hoj 
De  Div.  U.  L 

Nosautem  universe  phlloeophiK  vitupwatorib 
dimus  in  Hortensio.— Tuso.  Disp.  ii.  2. 

c  It  is  certain  that  aU  the  Latin  Fathers  madi 
of  Cicero's  writings ;  and  eq>eciaU7  Jerome,  wli 
so  grateful  as  Austin  in  acknowledging  the  be 
having  conceived  some  scruples  on  that  aonre  in 
ing  age,  he  endeavoured  to  discourage  his  disci 
reading  them  at  all ;  and  declared,  that  ht  had 
tither  Cictro  or  Maro,  or  any  htathen  utriU 
hands /or  above  fifUtn  ptart :  for  which  his 
Rnffinus  rallies  hhn  very  severely.— Hiettm.  O 
pars2.p.414;  it. pars L  p^  88a  E^it.  BenedlcC. 
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inhr  aeooiiiit  and  defence  of  the  philoflopliy 
Academy;  the  iecC  which  he  himself  followed 
■i  he  laji,  of  all  others  the  most  consistent 
adf,  and  the  least  arrogant  as  well  as  most 
t'.  He  had  before  published  a  work  on  the 
■kiect  in  two  books, — the  one  called  *'  Cato- 
ksolher  **  Lncnlhis ;"  but  considering  that  the 
Hstvas  not  suited  to  the  characters  of  the 
■%vho  were  not  particalarly  remarkable  for 
feriy  of  that  sort,  he  was  thinking  to  change 
ti  Gito  and  Bratos,  when  Atticus  happening 
aifjf  to  him  that  Varro  had  expressed  a  desire 
■sated  m  some  of  his  writii^s,  he  presently 
■d  his  scheme  and  enlarged  it  into  four 
Vvliidibe  addressed  to  Varro,  taking  npon 
lif  the  nart  of  Philo  of  defending  the  principles 
liAcidemy,  and  assigning  to  Varro  that  of 
■his,  of  oppoang  and  confuting  them,  and 
iiOD^  AtdcQS  as  the  moderator  of  the  dispute, 
■ihed  the  whde  with  great  accuracy,  so  as 
hfa  it  a  present  worthy  of  Varro ;  and  if  he 
pt  deodTed,  he  says,  hj  a  partiality  and  self- 
'  •  eoanooQ  in  such  cases,  there  was  nothing 
snbJMt  equal  to  it  even  among  the  Greeks*. 
*  K  fMT  books,  excepting  part  of  the  first, 
rloit;  whilst  the  second  book  of  the  first 
ipi^kh  he  took  some  pains  to  suppress, 
itill  entire,  under  its  original  title  of 

d  likewise  this  year  one  of  the  noblest 

s  lad  on  the  noblest  subject  in  philo- 

^Im  treatise  called  De  Finibos,  or  of  the 

wi  mdill  of  man,— written  in  Aristotle's 

n  in  which  he  explained  with  great  elegance 

'   ity  the  sereral  opinions  of  all  the 

k  that  most  important  question.     It 

d,  be  teUs  us,  what  is  the  chief  end 

i  riews  of  life  ought  to  be  referred 

ike  it  happy ;  or  what  it  is  which 

I  as  the  supreme  good  and  shuns  as 

Is'.  The  work  consists  of  five  books; 

» ^  the  Epicurean  doctrine  is  largely 

^  iscnsied,  being  defended  by  Torquatus 

i  bj  Cicero,  in  a  conference  supposed 

I  his  Coman  Tilla,  in  the  presence  of 

*!p^  gentleman  who  came  with  Tor- 

» nat  him.    The  two  next  explain  the 

[•^Stoics,  asserted  by  Cato  and  op- 

5?  "*  *  friendly  debate,  upon  their 

t  >«ifaitally  in  Lucullus's  library.    The 


» Bake  i 


■  pUkMOfrfiaDdi  iwfwfaiyi  arrogans,  mazl- 

^m,  et  degans  arbltnuwnnr,  qnatnor 

»BWi«t«dimaa.-^)e Dirin.  a  L 

^  ^a'AttS^jtunJir,  in  qns  bominM,  nobilM  AM 

Mi  lono  modo  philolnfi.  nimis  acuta  loqaontor, 

« tnarfemnu^-Catulo  et  LncnUo  aUbi  re- 

«  ^Vanone  •cripaaraa,  totam  Academiam 

■  BobfliMfanit  abctaU :  tranatuli  ad  noatrom 

*  a  iootaa  Ubria  otrntnll  in  qnatoor-Ulvi 

■«*<"»*,  (hWbm  forte  oonunimto  ^iXmnla 

"«u  mm  M  apod  Oneooa  quidem  qnio- 

I  Ui  twnporihua  loripai  *Apiaror4k9tw 
"*  ••fcoi  qninqne  libroa  wapl  T«A5r*— 

I^Hjd  Wi  Ubris  qusritar,  quid  ait  fiiiii>  quid 
JJWtatimaiii,  qaoaint  omnia  bawTirend!, 
^"^■veoiMJUa  rcCwenda.  Quid  aequatur  na- 
^nJ^  ***«  «xp«*endls;  quid  fogiat  nt 


fifth  contains  the  opinions  of  the  old  Academy,  or 
the  Peripatetics,  explained  by  Piso  in  a  third 
dialogue  supposed  to  be  held  at  Athens  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Cicero,  his  brother  Quintus,  cousin  Lucius, 
and  Atticus.  The  critics  have  observed  some  im- 
propriety in  this  last  book,  in  making  Piso  refer  to 
the  other  two  dialogues,  of  which  he  had  no  share 
and  could  not  be  presumed  to  have  any  knowledge^. 
But  if  any  inaccuracy  of  that  kind  be  really  found 
in  this  or  an?  other  of  his  works,  it  may  reasonablr 
be  excused  by  that  multiplicity  of  affairs  whicn 
scarce  allowed  him  time  to  write,  much  less  to 
revise  what  he  wrote :  and  in  dialogues  of  length, 
composed  by  piecemeal  and  in  the  short  intervals 
of  kuure,  it  cannot  seem  strange  that  he  should 
sometimes  forget  his  artificial  to  resume  his  proper 
character,  and  enter  inadvertently  into  a  part  which 
he  had  assigned  to  another.  He  addressed  this 
work  to  Brutus,  in  return  for  a  present  of  the 
same  kind  which  Brutus  had  sent  to  him  a  littlo 
before,  a  treatise  upon  virtue'. 

Not  long  after  he  had  finished  this  work  he  pub- 
lished anotiier  of  equal  gravity  called  his  Tusculaa 
Disputations,  in  five  books  also,  upon  as  many 
different  questions  in  philosophy,  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  to  the  happiness  of  human  life. 
The  first  teaches  us  how  to  contemn  the  terrors  of 
death,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  blessing  rather  than 
an  evil ;  the  second,  to  support  pain  and  affliction 
with  a  manly  fortitude ;  the  third,  to  appease  all 
our  complaints  and  uneasinesses  under  the  accidents 
of  life ;  the  fourth,  to  moderate  all  our  other  pas- 
sions ;  the  fiAh,  to  evince  the  sufficiency  of  virtue 
to  make  man  happy.  It  was  his  custom,  in  the 
opportunities  of  his  leisure,  to  take  some  friends 
with  him  into  the  country,  where,  instead  of 
amusing  themselves  with  idle  sports  or  feasts,  their 
diversions  were  wholly  speculative, — tending  to 
improve  the  mind  and  enlai^ge  the  understanding. 
In  this  manner  he  now  spent  five  days  at  his  Tus- 
culan  villa  in  discussing  with  his  friends  the  several 
questions  just  mentioned ;  for  after  emnloying  the 
mornings  in  declaiming  and  rhetorical  exercises, 
they  used  to  retire  in  &e  afternoon  into  a  gaUery 
OEilled  the  Academy,  which  he  had  built  for  the 
purpose  of  philosophical  conferences,  where,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  he  held  a  school,  aa  they 
called  it,  and  invited  the  company  to  call  for  any 
subject  that  they  desired  to  hear  cxpiaaned  ;  whida 
being  proposed  accordingly  by  some  ti  the  andierir, 
became  immediately  the  argument  of  that  day's 
debate.  These  five  conferences  or  dialogaes  he 
collected  afterwards  into  writing,  n  the  very  wonim 
and  manner  in  which  they  really  pasard,  and  fnt^ 
lished  them  under  the  title  of  hb  Toacnlan  Dispura 
tions,  from  the  name  of  the  villa  in  which,  chey 
were  held''. 

He  vrrote  also  a  little  piaee  in  the  wwy  df  m 
funeral  encomium  in  praise  of  Poreie.  the  Miier  rf 

b  PneftO.  Davia  in  LUk  D«  fla. 

lDeFin.La 

k  In  Tnwrulano,  com 
liares— ponere  Jclwbani.  da 
aut  aedens  aut  ambnlani 
qninque  acholaa,  nt  Grwel 
oontuU.— Tuaa  Dicpt  L  4. 

Itaqne  oum  ante 

—post  meridJCTn  io 

patationem  habitaoi  noi 
eiademfera  mWaataett 
3;  ia37. 
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Cato  and  wife  of  Domitins  Ahenobarbos,  Cesar's 
mortal  enemy ;  which  shows  how  little  he  was  still 
disposed  to  oonrt  the  times.  Yarro  and  LoUins 
attempted  the  same  subject,  and  Cicero  desires 
Atticos  to  send  him  their  compositions ;  bnt  all 
the  three  are  now  lost, — though  Cicero  took  the 
pains  to  rerise  and  correct  his,  and  sent  copies  of 
It  afterwards  to  Domitius  the  son,  and  Brutus  the 
nephew  of  that  Poroia'. 

CsBsar  continued  all  this  while  in  Spain  pursuing 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  providing  for  the  future 
peace  and  settlement  of  the  province  ;  whence  he 
paid  Cicero  the  compliment  of  sending  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  success  with  his  own  hand.  Hirtius 
also  gave  him  early  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and 
flight  of  the  two  brothers,  which  was  not  disagree- 
able to  him ;  for  though  he  was  not  much  concerned 
about  the  event  of  the  war,  and  expected  no  good 
from  it  on  either  side,  yet  the  opinion  whicS  he 
had  conceived  of  the  fierceness  and  violence  of  the 
young  Pompeys,  especially  of  the  elder  of  them 
Cnnus,  engaged  his  wishes  rather  for  Csesar.  In 
A  letter  to  Atticus,  **  Hirtius  (says  he)  wrote  me 
word  that  Sextus  Pompey  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  Corduba  into  the  hither  Spain,  and  that 
Cnieus  too  was  fled  I  know  not  whither,  nor  in 
truth  do  I  care*."  And  this  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  the  common  sentiment  of  all  the  republicans ; 
as  Cassius  himself,  writing  to  Cicero  on  the  same 
subject,  declares  still  more  explicitly :  **  May  I 
perish  (says  he,)  if  I  be  not  solicitous  about  the 
event  of  things  in  Spain,  and  would  rather  keep 
our  old  and  clement  master  than  try  a  new  and 
cruel  one.  You  know  what  a  fool  Cnsens  is, — how 
he  takes  cruelty  for  a  virtue,  how  he  has  always 
thought  that  we  laughed  at  him  ;  I  am  afraid  lest 
he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  repay  our  jokes 
in  his  rustic  manner  with  the  sword"." 

Young  Quintus  Cicero,  who  made  the  campaign 
along  with  Caesar,  thinking  to  please  his  company 
and  to  make  his  fortunes  the  better  among  them, 
began  to  play  over  his  old  game  and  to  abuse  his 
uncle  again  in  all  places.  Cicero,  in  his  account 
of  it  to  Atticus,  says,  <*  there  is  nothing  new  but 
that  Hirtius  has  been  quarrelling  in  my  defence 
with  our  nephew  Quintus,  who  i^es  all  occasions 
of  saying  everything  bad  of  me,  and  especially  at 
public  feasts,  and  when  he  has  done  with  me  falls 
next  upon  his  father.  He  is  thought  to  say  nothing 
so  credible  as  that  we  are  both  irreconcilable  to 
Caesar,  that  Caesar  should  trust  neither  of  us,  and 
even  beware  of  me  :  this  would  be  terrible,  did  I 
not  see  that  our  king  is  persuaded  that  I  have  no 
spirit  left°." 

1  Laodationem  Poroiae  tibi  mid  oorrectam :  ao  eo  pro- 
peravl ;  ut  si  forte  aui  DomltJo  filio  aut  Bruto  mitteretur, 
hflco  mitteretur.  Id  d  tibi  erit  oommodum,  mognopere 
cures  velim  ;  et  Tclim  M.  Yarronis,  LoUiique  mittaa  lauda- 
tionenu— Ad  Att  xiii  48 ;  it.  37. 

■n  Hirtius  ad  me  scripsit.  Sex.  Pompeiom  Corduba 
exisse.  et  fugisse  in  Uispaniam  citeriorem  ;  Cn«um 
ftigisse  neado  quo,  neque  enim  euro.— Ad  Att  xiL  37. 

"  Peream.  nisi  aoUicitus  sum ;  ao  malo  veterem  ao 
cJementem  doniinum  habere,  quam  novum  et  crudelem 
experirL  Scis,  Cnaeus  quam  sit  fatuus ;  scis  quomodo 
crudelitatem  virtutem  putet;  sds,  quam  ae  semper  a 
nobis  derisom  putet 

▼ereor.  oe  nos  mstloe  gladlo  velit  ^uimrripiircu. — 
Ep.  Fam.  xv.  13. 

o  Novi  sane  nihil,  nisi  Hirtiara  com  Qointo  aoerrime 
pro  me  litigaise ;  omnibus  enm  locla  facero,  maximeqae 


Atticus  was  always  endeavouriDg  to  moM 
Cicero's  impatience  under  the  present  gorenaei 
and  persuading  him  to  comply  more 
with  the  times,  nor  to  reject  the  fnendsUp^ 
Caesar,  which  was  so  forwardly  ofTefed  to  him;  i 
upon  his  frequent  complaints  of  the  aUreryi 
indignity  of  his  present  condition,  he  took  o 
to  observe,  what  Cicero  could  not  hot  own  ta  I 
true,  that  if  to  pay  a  particular  court  ind  dbm 
ance  to  a  man  was  the  mark  of  davery,  tbost  j 
power  seemed  to  be  slaves  raUier  to  hun  tkttj 
to  tliem  P.  With  the  same  view  he  was  bow  p 
him  among  his  other  works  to  think  of  t 
to  be  addressed  to  Caesar :  but  Cioero  hsd  bo|| 
tite  to  this  task ;  he  saw  how  difficult  it  i 
to  perform  it  without  lessening  his  cfaaraetar  i 
descending  to  flattery, — ^yet  bong  urged  to  ill 
by  other  friends,  he  drew  up  a  letter,  whid  j 
communicated  to  Hirtius  and  Balbos,  ktf 
judgment  upon  it  whether  it  was  proper  to  bel 
to  Caesar.  The  subject  seems  to  have  beet  I 
advice  about  restoring  the  peace  and  lib(  ' 
the  republic,  and  to  dissuade  him  from  the  F 
war,  which  he  intended  for  his  next  < 
he  had  finished  the  more  necessary  work  of  • 
the  state  of  things  at  home.  "  lliere  wis  i 
in  it  (he  says)  but  what  might  come  J 
best  of  citizens."  It  was  drawn  however  i 
much  freedom,  that  though  Atticus  seemed  a 
with  it,  yet  the  other  two  durst  not  i  ' 
sending  it  unless  some  passages  were  i 
softened,  which  disgusted  Cioero  so  moeh  t 
resolved  not  to  write  at  all ;  and  when  Attifl 
still  urging  him  to  be  more  complaisant,  t 
swered  with  great  spirit  in  two  or  three  lettt 

**  As  for  the  letter  to  Csesar  (aays  he), 
always  very  willing  that  they  should  (irat  tt 
for  otherwise  I  had  botii  been  wantiBg  in  < 
to  them,  and  if  I  bad  happened  to  gire  i 
exposed  myself  also  to  danger.  They  haW 
ingenuously  and  kindly  with  me  in  not  i 
what  they  thought ;  but  what  pleases  me  A 
is,  that  by  requiring  so  many  alterations  tk 
me  an  excuse  for  not  writing  at  all.  As 
Parthian  war,  what  had  I  to  consider  abost 
that  which  I  thought  would  please  him?  Al 
subject  was  there  else  for  a  letter  but  ilatterjj 
I  had  a  mind  to  advise  what  I  really  took  to| 
best,  could  I  have  been  at  a  loss  for  words? 
is  no  occasion,  therefore,  for  any  letter :  Ibs 
there  is  no  great  matter  to  be  gained,  tndl 
though  not  great,  may  make  us  mieasy, 
reason  is  there  to  run  any  risk  ?  especisllyj 


in oonviviis ;  cmn  molta  de  me,  turn  redinadp 
nlhU  antem  ab  eo  tarn  i^toviartn  dki,  fiumi 
simoa  nos  esse  a  C««ie ;  fldem  nobis  habeadsa  art 

me  vero  oarendum.  <po0fpit¥  f^,  nJri  TMcrem  M 
gem,  me  animi  nihil  habere.— Ad  Att  xUL  37* 

P  Et  si  mehercule,  nt  to  inteUigIs,  magis  ndbl^ 
vitmt,  si  observare  serrire  eat— Ad  Att  xiiL  4a 

4  Epistolam  ad  Onaremmitti  video  tibi  plM^ 
quidem  hoc  Idem  maxime  placnit.  et  eo  nagiir  I** 
est  in  ea  nisi  optimi  dvls ;  sed  ita  optimi,  «t  tri 
qnibos  parere  omnes  woAirc«col  pnedplnnt  M| 
noMs  esse  visum,  ni  isti  ante  legerent  1^ 
cnrabis.  Sed  nisi  pbme  inteUiges  iis  plactft, 
non  est— Ad  Att  xlL  5L  ^ 

De  epistola  ad  Onarem,  Ktttputm,  Atqiietf ! 
quod  isti  alunt  ilium  scribere,  ae.  nisi  oon*it«tw 
non  itimim  in  FarthoSk  tdemcfo  soadebam  in  iQ*4 
-Ibid.  XiiL  31. 
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■tnllgr  In  to  tfamk  thit »  I  wrote 

kb  hehn,  so  I  aboold  have  written  nothing 
^,kd  not  the  w  been  wholly  ended :  besides  I 
Il6wi  lest  be  should  imagine  thmt  I  sent  this 
t  preeteoer  for  my  *  C«to/  In  short,  I  was 
KtQj  tfhained  of  what  I  had  written ;  and  no- 
KC0ikl  fidl  oat  more  hickily  than  that  it  did 

hnii  ''ss  for  writing  to  Csesar,  I  swear  to  yon 
HWt  do  it :  nor  is  it  yet  the  shame  of  it  that 
In  BK  which  ought  to  do  it  the  most ;  for  how 
K*oald  it  be  to  flatter  when  even  to  live  is 
rkaie?  But  it  is  not,  as  I  was  saying,  this 
IB  which  hinders  me,  though  I  wish  it  did,  for 
knU  then  be  what  I  ought  to  be ;  but  I  can 
k  of  nothing  to  write  upon.  As  to  those 
tts&toB  addressed  to  Alexander  by  the  eloquent 
the  learned  of  that  time,  you  see  on  what 
li  diej  tvD :  they  are  addressed  to  a  youth 
■ed  with  the  thirst  of  true  glory  and  desiring 
ladrised  how  to  acquire  it.  On  an  occasion 
kfa  dignity  words  can  never  be  wanting ;  but 
t  on  I  do  on  my  subject  ?  Yet  I  had  scratched 
l«ae  oat  of  the  block  some  faint  resemblance 
thaa^;  but  because  there  were  some  things 
im  it  a  fi^  better  than  what  we  see  done 
rdif,  it  wu  disliked.  I  am  not  at  all  sorry 
ti  for  had  the  letter  gone,  take  my  word  for  it 
Wd  have  had  cause  to  repent.  For  do  you  not 
N  Tery  sdiolar  of  Aristotle,  a  youth  of  the 
H  ptfts  and  the  greatest  modesty,  after  he 
Ito  be  called  a  king,  grow  proud,  cruel,  extra- 
R?  Do  you  imagine  that  this  man,  ranked 
IfrooesiioDs  of  tlM  gods  and  enshrined  in  the 
iteple  with  Romulus,  vrill  be  pleased  with 
Iritnte  style  of  my  letters  ?  It  is  better  that 
^dhgisted  at  my  not  writing,  than  at  what  I 
i  h  a  word,  let  him  do  wlut  he  pleases ;  for 
phiem  which  I  once  proposed  to  you  and 
pu  difficult,  in  what  way  I  should  manage 
k  over  with  me ;  and  in  truth  I  now  wish 
bftel  the  effect  of  his  resentment,  be  it  what 
kthm  I  was  before  afraid  of  it*.''  *'  I  beg 
■i  therefore,  (says  be  in  another  letter,)  let  us 
M  laoiv  of  this,  but  show  ourselves  at  least 
Wt  by  onr  silence  and  retreat*." 
Hi  thu  little  fisct,  one  cannot  help  reflecting 

■  tel  effects  of  arbitrary  power  upon  the 
pod  compositions  of  men  of  genius,  and  on 
"'^'^  that  it  necessarily  lays  on  the  free 
l><3f|Dod  sense  and  truth  among  men.  It 
rt  Kuoe  shown  itself  in  Rome,  when  we  see 
1^^  greatest  men,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
w  that  republic  erer  bred,  embarrassed  in 
■«  of  a  subject  to  write  upon,  and  for  fear 
^^  choosing  not  to  write  at  all ;  and  it 
k  me  power  which,  from  this  beginning, 
1%  dthMed  the  purity  both  of  the  Roman 
!r2"*^  from  the  perfection  of  elegance  to 
^UGtro  had  advanced  them,  to  that  state  of 
^  ttd  barbarism  which  we  And  in  the  pro- 
[■•  of  the  lower  empire. 

■  vss  the  present  state  of  things  between 
^ttd  Cioero,  all  the  marks  of  kindness  on 
y  pvt,  of  enldnfss  and  reserve  on  Cicero's. 
'  vas  detemdned  never  to  part  with  his 
j>gd  took  the  more  pains  for  that  reason  to 
^UltxiiLir?.  •AdAttxiaM. 
■"•,  a^idsmos  isU ;  et  semiliberl  Mltem  simos ; 
^■«»M  *  taoeodo,  «t  kUendo.— Ibid.  31. 


make  Cioero  easy  under  it ;  he  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  somewhat  afraid  of  him,  not  of  his  en- 
gaging in  any  attempt  against  his  life,  but  lest  by 
his  insinuations,  his  railleries,  and  his  authority,  he 
should  excite  others  to  some  act  of  riolence ;  but 
what  he  more  especially  desired  and  wanted  was,  to 
draw  from  him  some  public  testimony  of  his  ap- 
probation, and  to  be  recommended  by  his  writings 
to  the  fayour  of  posterity. 

Cioero,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  no  step 
taken  towards  the  establishment  of  the  republic* 
but  more  and  more  reason  every  day  to  despair  of 
it,  grew  still  more  indifferent  to  everything  else  | 
the  restoration  of  public  liberty  was  the  only  con- 
dition  on  which  he  could  entertain  any  friendship 
with  Csesar,  or  think  and  speak  of  him  with  any 
respect ;  without  that  no  favours  could  oblige  him, 
since  to  receive  them  from  a  master  was  an  affront 
to  his  former  dignity,  and  but  a  splendid  badge  of 
senritude :  books,  therefore,  were  his  only  comfort, 
for  while  he  conversed  with  them  he  found  himself 
easy,  and  fimcied  l^mself  free. — ^Thus,  in  a  letter 
to  Cassius,  touching  upon  the  misery  of  the  times, 
he  adds,  '*  What  is  become,  then,  you'll  say,  of 
philosophy?  why,  yours  is  in  the  kitchen,  but 
mine  is  troublesome  to  me ;  for  I  am  ashamed  to 
live  a  slave,  and  feign  myself,  therefore,  to  be  doing 
something  else,  that  I  may  not  hear  the  reproach 
of  PUto»." 

During  Csesar's  stay  in  Spain,  Antony  set  for- 
ward firom  Italy  to  pay  his  compliments  to  him 
there,  or  to  meet  him  at  least  on  the  road  in  his 
return  towards  home :  but  when  he  had  made  about 
half  of  the  journey,  he  met  with  some  despatches 
which  obliged  him  to  turn  back  in  all  haste  to  Rome. 
This  raised  a  new  alarm  in  the  city,  and  especially 
among  the  Pompeians,  who  were  afhud  that  Csesar, 
having  now  subdued  all  opposition,  was  resolved, 
after  the  example  of  former  conquerors,  to  take 
his  revenge  in  cool  blood  on  all  his  adversaries,  and 
had  sent  Antony  back  as  the  properest  instrument 
to  execute  some  orders  of  that  sort.  Cicero  him- 
self had  the  same  suspicion,  and  was  much  sur^ 
prised  at  Antony's  sudden  return ;  till  Balbus  and 
Oppius  eased  him  of  his  apprehensions  by  sending 
him  an  account  of  the  true  reason  of  it* ;  which, 
contrary  to  expectation,  gave  no  uneasiness  at  last 
to  anybody  but  to  Antony  himself.  Antony  had 
bought  Pompey's  houses  in  Rome  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  all  their  rich  furniture,  at  Csesars 
auction,  soon  after  his  return  from  Egypt ;  but, 
trusting  to  his  interest  with  Csesar,  and  to  the  part 
which  he  had  borne  in  advancing  him  to  his  power, 
never  dreamt  of  being  obliged  to  pay  for  them ; 
but  Csesar,  being  disgusted  by  the  account  of  his 
debauches  and  extravagances  in  Italy,  and  resolved 
to  show  himself  the  sole  master,  nor  suffer  any  con- 
tradiction to  his  will,  sent  peremptory  orders  to  L. 
Plancus,  the  prsetor,  to  require  immediate  payment 
of  Antony,  or  else  to  levy  the  money  upon  his 
sureties  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  bond.  This 


«  Ubi  igitur,  tnquSea,  phikMophia?  Toa  qoidem  In 
oulina ;  mea  molesta  est.  Pudet  enim  senrlre.  Itaqua 
fiaoio  me  alias  rea  agere,  ne  oonvidom  Platonis  aadiam.^ 
Bp.  Fam.  xv.  1& 

X  Heri  oum  ex  alionun  Uteris  oognoTissem  do  Antonil 
adv^ntu,  admiratus  sum  nihil  esse  In  tula.— Ad  Att  xiL  18. 

Do  Antonio  Balbus  quoquead  me  cum  Opplo  oonacrlpsit, 
idque  tibi  placoisse,  ne  perturbarer.    lUis  egi  gratiaa— 

Ibid,  la 
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was  the  canie  of  his  quick  return,  to  prerent  that 
disgrace  from  falling  upon  him,  and  find  some 
meant  of  complying  with  CiMar's  commands ;  it 
proToked  him  nowcTer  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
the  height  of  his  resentment  he  is  said  to  have 
entered  into  a  design  of  taking  awaj  Csesar's  life ; 
of  which  Csesar  himself  complained  openly  in  the 


The  war  being  ended  in  Spain  by  the  death  of 
Cncus  Pompey  and  the  flight  of  Sextns,  Cesar 
llnished  his  answer  to  Cicero's  "  Cato,"  in  two 
books,  which  he  sent  immediately  to  Rome  in  order 
to  be  published.  This  gave  Cicero  at  last  the  argu- 
ment of  a  letter  to  him  to  return  thanks  for  the  great 
ciTility  with  which  he  had  treated  him  in  that 
piece ;  and  to  pay  his  compliments  likewise  in  his 
turn  upon  the  elq^ance  of  the  composition.  This 
letter  was  communicated  again  to  Balbus  and 
Oppius,  who  declared  themselves  extremely  pleased 
with  it,  and  forwarded  it  directly  to  Cesar.  In 
Cicero's  account  of  it  to  Atticus,  *'  I  forgot,"  says 
he,  **  to  send  you  a  copy  of  what  I  wrote  to  Cesar; 
not  for  the  reason  which  you  suspect,  that  I  was 
ashamed  to  let  you  see  how  well  I  could  flatter ; 
for,  in  truth,  I  wrote  to  him  no  otherwise  than  as 
if  I  was  writing  to  an  equal,  for  I  really  have  a 
good  opinion  of  his  two  books,  as  I  told  you  when 
we  were  together,  and  wrote,  therefore,  both  with- 
out  flattering  him ;  and  yet  so  that  he  will  read 
nothing,  I  believe,  with  more  pleasure'.** 

Cesar  returned  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, when,  divesting  himself  of  the  consulship, 
he  conferred  it  on  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
A.  uaa.  708.    and  C.  Trebonius  for  the  three  remain- 

cic.«.        ^  months  of  the  year*.     His  first 

y^JJJl  <sare  »ftcr  his  arrival  was  to  entertain 
MAXIMUS  ^^®  ^^y  ^^^  ^^  '"^^^  splendid 
c  TRSBo-*  triumph  which  Rome  had  ever  seen ; 
Micm.  but  the  people,  instead  of  admiring 

and  applauding  it  as  he  expected,  were 
«nllen  and  silent,  considering  it,  as  it  really  vras,  a 
triumph  over  themselves,  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
their  Uberty'and  the  destruction  of  the  best  and 
noblest  fainilies  of  the  republic  They  had  before 
given  the  same  proof  of  their  discontent  at  the  Cir. 
censian  games,  where  Csesar's  statue,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  was  carried  in  the  procession  along 
with  those  of  the  gods ;  for  they  gave  none  of  their 
usual  acclamations  to  the  favourite  deities  as  they 

7  AppeUatuft  es  de  peotmia,  quam  pro  domo.  pro  hortis, 
pro  seotione  debebas— et  ad  te  et  ad  prcdes  tuos  milites 
miidt.  [PhiL  iLSSi]  Iddrco  urbem  terrore  nootomo, 
Itallam  multorumdienmi  metu  perturbasti— neL.  Planoua 
pnedei  tuot  vendraet— [ibid.  3L]  Quln  hk  ipds  temporibos 
doml  Ccsaris  perouasor  ab  isto  mitmu,  deprehensus  dioe- 
batur  esse  cum  sica.  De  quo  Cesar  in  senatu,  aperte  in  te 
invebens*  questus  est — ^Ibid.  29L 

>  Conacripsi  de  bis  Ubris  epistolam  Ccsari.  que  defer> 
retor  ad  Dolabellam :  sed  ejus  exemplum  misi  ad  Balbum 
•t  Oppium,  scripsiqae  ad  eos,  ut  turn  deferri  ad  Dola- 
bellam Jaberent  meas  literas,  si  ipsi  exemplum  probas- 
■ent;  ita  mlhi  rcsoripsenmt,  nihil  iinquam  ae  kgiase 
ueUtis.— Ad  Att  xilL  M. 

Ad  Ccaarem  quam  mid  epistolam,  c>]os  ezemplom 
fUgit  me  tam  tibi  mittere ;  nee  Id  fnit  quod  suspicaris, 
ut  me  pnderet  toi— nee  meheroole  scripet  allter,  ao  si 
vphs  %ao¥  tiJMutv  que  scriberem.  Bene  enim  cxistimo  de 
illls  libris,  ut  tibi  oonun.  Itaque  scripri  et  kKOKtuctintas, 
•t  tamen  sio,  ut  nihil  eum  eTistimflm  lecturum  libentiuSk 
--Ibid.  51. 

•  Utroque  anno  binoe  eonsules  substituit  vM.  In  temos 
novijsimos  menses.— 6uet  J.  Ccs.  7& 


passed,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  pre  tM 
to  Cesar.  Atticus  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Ciooi 
who  says  in  answer  to  him»  *'  Your  letter  m 
agreeable,  though  the  show  was  so  sad— the  pJ 
pie,  however,  behaved  bravely,  who  would  not  di 
even  the  goddess  Victory  for  the  sake  of  w  w 
neighbour^."  Csesar,  however,  to  make  torn 
for  the  unpopularity  of  his  triumph,  and  to  poti 
people  into  good  humour,  entertained  the  vm 
city  soon  after  with  something  more  tnhstiai 
than  shows ;  two  public  dinners,  with  pkotj  of ■ 
most  esteemed  and  costly  wines  of  Chm  m 
Falemum  *.  I 

Soon  after  Cesar's  triumph,  the  consol  Fa 
one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Spain,  was  aUmH 
triumph  too,  for  the  reduction  of  some  paitin 
province  which  had  revolted ;  but  the  magoiM 
of  Csesar  made  Fabius's  triumph  appear  co^B 
tible,  for  his  models  of  the  conquered  towns,  w 
were  always  a  part  of  the  show,  being maka 
of  wood  when  Cesar's  were  of  silver  or  hj 
Chrysippus  merrily  called  them,  the  caes  9m 
Caesar  s  towns'. 

Cicero  resided  generally  in  the  coonti^ 
withdrew  himself  wholly  from  the  senate' ;  H 
Caesar's  approach  towards  Rome,  Lepklos 
to  press  bun  by  repeated  letters  to  come  vaA 
them  his  assistance,  assuring  him  that  both  U 
Cesar  would  take  it  very  kindly  of  him.  Hei 
not  guess  for  what  particular  service  the;  « 
him,  except  the  dedication  of  some  temple  to  ^ 
the  presence  of  three  augurs  was  neces 
But  whatever  it  was,  as  his  friends  b»i  knf 
urging  the  same  advice  and  persuading  hi 
return  to  public  affairs,  he  consented  at  h 
quit  his  retirement  and  come  to  the  dty ; « 
soon  after  Caesar's  arrival,  he  had  an  oppoii 
of  employing  his  authority  and  eloqoeoce,^ 
he  exerted  them  always  with  the  greatest  pkl 
in  the  service  and  defence  of  an  old  fiiffl4 
Deiotarus. 

This  prince  had  already  been  deprived  bf  I 
of  part  of  his  dominions  for  h»  adheres 
Pompey,  and  was  now  in  danger  of  losing  thj 
from  an  accusation  prefierred  agamst  him  I 
grandson,  of  a  design  pretended  to  havt! 
formed  by  him  against  Csesar's  life,  wheal 
was  entertained  at  his  house  four  years  beft 
his  return  from  Egypt  The  charge  was  grod 
and  ridiculous ;  but  under  his  present  £sgni 
charge  was  sufficient  to  ruin  him,  >i^  f]  n 
countenancing  it  so  far  as  to  receive  and '^ 


al 


1>  Suaves  tnas  literas!   etsi  aoerba  pomps-^ 
vero  prsolarum,  quod  propter  tam  malma 
Yiotorie  quidem  plauditnr.— Ad  Att  xiiL  44 

e  Quid  non  et  Cesar  dictator  triumph!  wj_  ^ 
Falemi  amphoras,  Chii  oados  in  oonvivia  ditfw 
in  Hispaniensi  triumpho  Chium  et  Falemum  d^ib 
Hist  Nat  xiv.  lA. 

Adjeoit  post  HIspaniensem  victociam  duo 
SuetoQ.3a  r,_jum 

d  Ut  Chrjsippus,  cum  in  triumpho  Cman\ 
oppida  eesent  translata.  et  post  dies  paooos  Fshii  1 
lignea,  theoas  esse  oppidorum  Cnaris  dizit-aa» 
Dio,S34. 

c  Cum  his  temporibos  mm 
Bp.  Fam.  xiiL  77-  ^ 

'  Ecoe  Ubi,  orat  Lephlus,  ut  veniam.  OP^^^ 
nil  habere  ad  templum  effanthmi.— Ad  Att  ^'^ 

LepiduB  ad  me  heri— literas  misit  Begat  iDA^<Vf 
Sim  Kalend.  in  senatu.  me  et  aiU  etOBsarir*^ 
gratum  esse  fucturum.— lUd.  ^. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 
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^mtd  t  itroQg  prejndiee  against  the  Idag,  and 
1^  ht  wanted  only  a  pretence  for  stripping  bim 
H  iQ  that  remained  to  him.  Bmtns  likewise  in- 
■rated  himself  Terf  warmly  in  the  tame  cause ; 
b  ihen  he  went  to  meet  Cssar  on  his  road  from 
MB,  B»de  an  oration  to  him  at  Nicaea,  in  favoar 
SBcMtuits,  with  a  freedom  which  startled  Caesar, 
pftgmhim  occaaion  to  reflect  on  what  he  had 
V^BTOOf  ed  80  clearly  before,  the  invincible  fierce- 
Mad  fdiemence  of  Bmtns's  temper'.  Tbepre- 
&tml  was  held  in  Cesar's  house,  where  Cicero 
■  ■laifestly  exposed  the  malice  of  the  accuser 
pidieiuiocence  of  the  accused,  that  Caesar,  being 
1  not  to  acquit,  yet  ashamed  to  condemn 
\f  chose  the  expedient  of  reserving  his  sentence 
r  deliberation,  till  he  should  go  in  person 
lithe  East,  and  inform  himself  of  tbe  whole  affair 
I  the  ^pot.  Cicero  says  that  Deiotarus,  neither 
t  nor  absent,  could  ever  obtain  any  frivour  or 
J  from  Caesar ;  and  that  as  oft  as  he  pleaded 
[  UB,  which  he  was  always  ready  to  do,  he 
"^1  sever  persuade  Caesar  to  think  anything 
'  *e  that  be  asked  for  him^  He  sent  a  copy 
I  oiation  to  the  long,  and,  at  Dolabdla's 
\  gife  another  likewise  to  bim,  excusing  it 
Ijn&ag  performance  and  hardly  worth  trans- 
^i;  ^bot  I  had  a  mind,  (says  he,)  to  make  a 
t  picaeDt  to  my  old  friend  and  host,  of  coarse 
liadced,  yet  such  as  his  presents  usually  are  to 

e  little  time  after  this  trial,  Cssar,  to  show 

}  m  Ciceroy  invited  himself  to  spend 

J  with  him  at  his  house  in  the  country,  and 

t  the  third  day  of  the  Saturnalia  for  his  visit, 

I  always  dedicated  to  mirth  and  feasting 

friends   and   relations'*.     Cicero  gives 

I  the  following  account  of  the  entertainment, 

V  tbe  day  pused  between  them.    **  O  this 

"ays  he,  "  whom  I  so  much  dreaded  !  yet 

1 10  reasoD  to  repent  of  him,  for  he  was  well 

"i  with  his  reception.    When  he  came  tbe 

S  before,  on  the  eighteenth,  to  my  neighbour 

•  the  house  was  so  crowded  with  soldiers 

e  was  Bcarre  a  room  left  empty  for  Caesar 

)  in ;  there  were  about  two  thousand  of 

livhidi  gave  me  no  small  pain  for  the  next 

|(te  Barba  Cassius  relieved  me,  for  he  assigned 

'^pvd,  and  made  the  rest  encamp  in  the 

ie  that  my  house  was  clear.    On  &e  nine- 

^  he  staid  at  Philip's  till  one  in  the  after- 

djULj 
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^xtr.l.    The  ienita»Oatroa  and  Ronille.  take 

}  Brntiu  made  this  ^eech,  to  be  the  capital 

.  DebtaroB'B  kingdom :  but  it  was  a  of  ty  on 

&  eoart.  stiU  caUed  Nke,  where  Bmius  met 

V  «  hk  last  rstmn  from  Spain ;  and  when  he  was  not 

'^penfllorlMotarua,  Cioaro  waa  forced  to  nnder- 

e  ai  moB  as  C«aar  came  to  Borne.— Hist  torn. 

ILJlao*. 

[Qak  cnim  cniqiiam    inimicitk>r,    qoam  Deiotaro 

^^  quo  Bao  prcaena,  neo  abeens  rex  Deiotarus 

k  aqiri  boni  tmpetravit — ille  nunquam,  semper 

i  Deiotaio,  qnioquam  aibi,  qnod  nos  pro 

^  fleqnnm  dixit  videri— PhiL  it  37. 

I  pro  DeioCaro,  qoam.  requirebaa    tibi 

ft^nlim  tic  Icfaa,  nt  oanaam  tenoem  et  inopem, 

D  opere  dignam.  Bed  ego  hoepiti  veteri 

m  mittere  voloi  leridense,  craaao  filo, 

tiprfaiaekntqwe numera.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  12. 

fe  intivil.  after  Gnar'a  reformation  of  the  calen- 

a  m  Ike  ITtfa  of  Deoeaaber,  and  lasted  three  days. 

"-*— uLMt 
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noon,  but  saw  nobody ;  was  settling  accounts,  I 
guess,  with  Balbus;  then  took  a  walk  on  tbe 
shore ;  bathed  after  two ;  heard  the  verses  on 
Mamurra*,  at  which  he  never  changed  counte- 
nance ;  was  rubbed,  anointed,  sat  down  to  table. 
Having  taken  a  vomit  just  before,  he  ate  and  drank 
freely,  and  was  very  cheerful":  the  supper  was 
good  and  well  served  : 

But  our  diacowse  at  table,  as  we  eat. 
For  taste  and  seasoning  still  exoell'd  our  meat". 
Besides  Caesar's  table,  his  friends  were  plentifully 
provided  for  in  three  other  rooms  ;  nor  was  there 
anything  wanting  to  his  freedtnen  of  lower  rank 
and  his  slaves,  but  the  better  sort  were  elegantly 
treated.  In  a  word,  I  acquitted  myself  like  a  man  ; 
yet  he  is  not  a  guest  to  whom  one  would  say  at 
parting,  *  Pray  call  upon  roe  again  as  you  return  ;* 
once  is  enough  ;  we  had  not  a  word  on  business, 
but  many  on  points  of  literature :  in  short,  he  was 
delighted  with  his  entertainment,  and  passed  tbe 
day  agreeably.  He  talked  of  spending  one  day  at 
Puteoli,  anoUier  at  Bais ;  thus  you  see  the  manner 
of  my  receiving  him,  somewhat  troublesome  indeed 
but  not  uneasy  to  me.  I  shall  stay  here  a  little 
longer,  and  then  to  Tusculum.  As  he  passed  by 
Dolabella's  villa,  his  troops  marched  close  by  his 


1  Mamurra  was  a  Roman  knight,  and  general  of  the 
artillery  to  C«ear  in  Gaol ;  where  he  raised  an  tnitnAnaft 
fortune,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  Rome 
who  incrusted  his  house  withmarble,  and  made  all  his  pil- 
lars of  solid  marble.  [Plin.  Hist  Nat  xxxvL  &]  He  W8« 
eeverely  lashed,  together  with  Caesar  himself,  for  his 
excessiTe  luxury,  and  more  infamous  vices,  by  Catullus ; 
whose  verses  are  still  extant,  and  the  same  probably  that 
Cicero  here  refers  to,  as  behig  first  read  to  Caesar  at  his 
house.— Tide  CatulL  27,  5&. 

The  reader  perhai»  ^"^  net  readily  understand  the  time 
and  manner  of  Cesar's  passing  from  Philip's  bouse  to 
Cicero's  in  this  short  account  of  it :  but  it  moat  be  ronem- 
bered,  that  their  villas  were  adjoining  to  each  other  on 
the  Formian  coast,  near  Cajeta ;  so  that  when  Cesar  came 
out  of  Philip's  at  one,  he  took  a  walk  on  the  shore  for  about 
an  hour,  and  then  entered  into  Cicero's ;  where  the  bath 
was  prepared  for  him,  and  in  bathing,  he  heard  Catuilus's 
verses ;  not  produced  by  Cicero,  for  that  would  not  hare 
been  agre^ble  to  good  manners,  but  by  some  of  his  own 
fHends  who  attended  him,  and  who  knew  his  desire  to  see 
everything  that  was  published  against  him,  as  well  as  his 
easiness  in  slighting  or  forgiving  it 

B  The  custom  ot  taking  avomit  both  immediately  before 
and  after  meals,  which  Cicero  mentions  Caesar  to  have 
done  on  different  occasions,  [Pro  Deiot  70  was  very  com- 
mon with  the  Romans,  and  used  by  them  as  an  instrument 
both  of  their  luxury  and  of  their  health :  **  they  vomit,** 
says  Seneca,  '*  that  they  may  eat,  and  eat  that  they  may 
vomif*  [ConsoL  ad  Helv.  ft]  By  this  evacuation  before 
eating,  they  were  prepared  to  eat  more  plentifully ;  and 
by  emptying  themselves  prssently  aftar  it,  prevented  any 
hurt  from  repletion.  Thus  Vitellins,  who  was  a  famous 
glutton,  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  life  by  constant 
vomits,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  companions  who  did  not 
use  the  same  caution :  [Sueton.  12 ;  Dio,  Ixv.  734.]  And  the 
practice  was  thought  so  effectual  for  strengthening  the 
ctmstitution,  that  it  was  the  constant  regimra  of  all  the 
athletae,  or  the  professed  wrestlers  trained  for  the  publio 
shows,  in  order  to  make  them  more  robust  So  that  Caesar's 
vomittng  before  dinner  was  a  sort  of  compliment  to  Cicero, 
as  it  intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  ohoerfolly  and 
to  eat  and  drink  freely  with  him. 

n  This  is  a  citation  from  Lucilius,  of  au  henuneter  verse, 
witti  part  of  a  second,  which  is  not  distlnguiahed  from 
the  text,  in  the  editions  of  Cicero's  Letters, 
sed  bene  oocto  et 
Condito  aennone  bono,  et  si  qweris  Ubenter. 
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horse'i  side  on  the  right  and  left,  which  was  dcme 
nowhere  else.     I  had  this  from  Nicias^.*' 

On  the  lait  of  Decemher,  when  the  ooni nl  Tre- 
bonini  was  abroad,  his  coUeagne,  Q.  Fabins,  died 
suddenly;  and  his  death  behig  declared  in  the 
morning,  C.  Caninins  Rehilns  was  named  by 
Cesar  to  the  vacancy  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
whose  office  was  to  continue  only  through  the  re- 
maining part  of  that  day.  This  wanton  profimation 
of  the  soyereign  digni^  of  the  empire  raised  a 
general  indignation  in  the  city,  and  a  consnlate 
so  ridiculous  gaye  birth  to  much  raillery,  and  many 
jokes  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients', 
of  whidi  Cicero,  who  was  the  chief  author  of  them, 
giyes  us  the  following  specimen  in  his  own  account 
ofthe£u:t 

Cieero  io  Curitu, 

"  I  no  loncer  either  adrise  or  desire  you  to  come 
home  to  us,  but  want  to  fly  somewhither  m3rself , 
where  I  may  hear  neither  the  name  nor  the  acts  of 
these  sons  of  Pelops.  It  is  incredible  how  meanly 
I  think  of  myself  for  being  present  at  these  transac- 
tions. You  had  surely  an  early  foresight  of  what 
was  coming  on  when  you  ran  away  from  this  place ; 
for  though  it  be  yezatious  to  hear  of  such  things, 
yet  that  is  more  tolerable  than  to  see  them.  It  is 
wdl  that  you  were  not  in  the  field  when,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  an 
election  of  qnsstors,  the  chair  of  Q.  Maximns, 
whom  they  called  consuls  was  set  in  its  place,  but 
his  death  being  immediately  proclaimed,  it  was 
removed,  and  CsBsar,  though  he  had  taken  the 
auspices  for  an  assembly  of  the  tribes,  changed  it 
to  an  assembly  of  the  centuries  ;  and  at  one  in  the 
afternoon,  declared  a  new  consul,  who  was  to 
goyem  till  one  the  next  morning.  I  would  have 
you  to  know,  therefore,  that  whilst  Caninius  was 
consul  nobody  dined,  and  that  there  was  no  crime 
committed  in  his  consulship,  for  he  was  so  won- 
derfully yigUant  that  through  his  whole  adminis- 
tration he  never  so  much  as  slept  These  things 
seem  ridiculous  to  you,  who  are  absent,  but  were 
you  to  see  them  you  would  hardly  refrain  from 
tears.  What  if  I  should  tell  you  the  rest  ?  For 
there  are  numberless  &cts  of  the  same  kind,  which 
I  could  never  have  borne  if  I  had  not  taken  refuge 
in  the  port  of  philosophy  with  our  friend  Atticus, 
the  companion  and  partner  of  my  studies,''  &c.' 

CsMar  had  so  many  creatures  and  dependants, 
who  expected  the  honour  of  the  consulship  from 
him  as  the  reward  of  their  services,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  oblige  them  all  in  the  regular  way, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  contrive  the  expedient  of 
splitting  it,  as  it  were,  into  parcels,  and  conferriDg 
it  for  a  few  months,  or  weeks,  or  even  days,  as  it 
happened  to  suit  his  convenience:  and  as  the 
thing  itself  was  now  but  a  name,  without  any  real 
power,  it  was  of  little  moment  for  what  term  it  was 
granted,  since  the  shortest  gave  the  same  privilege 

o  Ad  Alt  xia  52. 

P  Macrob.  Saturn.  IL  3 ;  Dio,  pi  S36. 

4  Cioero  would  not  allow  a  consul  of  three  months,  so 
Irregularly  chosen,  to  be  properly  called  a  consul :  nor  did 
the  people  themselves  acknowledge  him :  for,  as  Suetonius 
tells  us,  [In  J.  Ces.  80.]  when,  upon  Fablus.*s  entrance  into 
the  theatre,  his  officers,  acoordhig  to  custom,  proclaimed 
his  presence,  and  ordered  the  people  to  make  Miayfor  Ou 
eonttilt  the  whole  assembly  wied  out  He  it  no  connU, 

t  £pk  Fam.  viL  3D. 
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witfi  the  longest,  and  a  man  onoe  dedsrsi  mmmd, 
enjoyed  ever  after  the  rank  sod  disrsctiy  of  a  oob- 
sular  senator*. 

On  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  Casssr  mfl 
into  his  fifth  consulship,  in  partniBihip  viitk  X. 
Antonv :  be  had  promised  it  all  ' 
to  DolabeDa,  but,  contrary  to  rima 
tation,  took  it  at  last  to  htoM^.  W 
was  contrived  by  Antony,  vriio,  jB* 
loos  of  Dolabella  as  a  rival  In  Caairt 
favour,  had  been  suggesting 
MTOs.  to  his  disadvantage,  and 

create  a  diffidence  of  him  in  Cmmi 
whidi  seems  to  have  been  the  ground  of  wMll 
mentioned  above,  Cssar's  guarding     '      "  _ 
particularly  when  he  passed  by  hb  vUk.  DoblrfJI 
was  sensibly  touched  with  tlus  affront,  and  mt$ 
full  of  indignation  to  the  senate,  where,  not  * 
to  vent  his  spleen  on  Cesar,  he  entatsiBed 
assembly  vrith  a  aevere  speedi  agaxnit 
which  drew  on  many  warm  and  angry  ^ 
tween  them  ;  till  Cesar,  to  end  the  dispnlei 
mised  to  resign  the  conralship  to  Dolabella  I 
he  went  to  t£t  Puthian  war :  but  Antony  | 
that,  by  his  auttiority  as  augur,  he 
that  election  whenever  it  should  be  atten 
and  declared,  without  any  scruple,  that  the 
of  his  quarrel  mih  Dolabella  was  fbrhaviag 
him  in  an  attempt  to  debauch  his  vrile  Antei 
daughter  of  his  uncle ;  though  that  was  tfao 
be  a  calumny,  contrived  to  colour  his  divonti 
her  and  his  late  marriage  vrith  Pnlvia,  tha 
of  Clodhis". 

CsBsar  was  now  in  the  height  of  aU  Us  |1 
and  dressed  (as  Florus  says)  in  all  his  tnffl 
like  a  victim  destined  to  sacrifice '.  He  had 
fiiom  the  senate  the  most  extravagant  honl 
both  human  and  divine,  which  flattery  H 
invent,  a  temple,  altar,  priest ;  hie  image 
in  procession  vritii  the  gods ;  his  atatne  aa 
kings ;  one  of  the  months  oalled  after  his  M 
and  a  perpetual  diotatorshm^.  Cioero  cndes^ 
to  restrain  the  excess  of  uiis  oomplaiaancs  4 
the  bounds  of  reason*,  but  in  vain,  once  C 
was  more  forward  to  receive  than  they  t9{ 
and  out  of  the  gaie^  of  his  pride,  and  to  tiy, 
were,  to  what  lengtti  their  adulation  woold  d 
when  he  was  actuidly  possessed  of  everytiiingi 
carried  with  it  any  real  power,  waa  not  conM 
without  a  title,  which  could  add  nodiing  bati 
and  popular  odium,  and  wanted  to  be  cai 
king.  Plutarch  thinks  it  a  strange  instance  ol 
in  itkt  people  to  endure  with  patience  all  tkf 
effects  of  kingly  government,  yet  declare  sd 
abhorrence  to  the  name.  But  the  folly  was  ai 
strange  in  the  people  as  it  was  in  Caesar 
natural  to  the  multitude  to  be  governed  by  4 
rather  than  thing)^  and  the  constant  art  of  p< 


■  Dio,  p.  24a 
t  Cum  Cesar  ostendisKt,  se.  priusqnaxn  ; 

Dolab^am  oonsulem  esse  Juasurum— hie  banns  aq 
se  sacerdotio  prcditum  esse  dixit,  ut  oomitla  a 
impedire  vol  vitlaie  posset,  tdque  se  facturnm  i 
— PhiLasS. 

■  Prequentlasimo  senato— haao  tibi  eoM  ami  I 
causam  odii  dicere  ausns  as,  quod  ab  eo  sonri  ft  t 
toe  stupmm  oblatum  esse  comperisetia    Phfl.  iL  A 

'  Que  omnia,  velut  Infohe,  in  dwtfnatam  morfi  IS 
mam  congerebantnr.— Flor.  ir.  S,  itt.  ' 

r  Flor.  ibid ;  Suotan.  J.  On.  7^ 
*  Plat  in  Cvs. 
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tofcetpvpthatpr^odioe;  but  it  was  unpardonable 

bi  m  great  a  man  as  Cesar  to  lay  so  mach  stress 

fls  t  &  wfaich,  so  fiur  from  being  an  bonour  to 

^StBi  iBMBed  to  be  a  diminntion  ratber  of  that 

WfBnK  d^nitj  wbidi  be  already  enjoyed. 

I    AnoDg  the  other  oompliments  that  were  paid  to 

Ha^Aere  was  a  new  fraternity  of  Lnperd  insti- 

I  iHBi  to  his  honour,  and  called  hj  bis  name,  of 

liU  Afltony  was  the  head.     Yovng  Qointns 

9an«as  one  of  this  society,  witfi  the  consent  of 

jMifrther,  thoogh  to  the  dissatiBfaction  of  his 

I  Mb,  who  considered  it  not  only  as  a  low  piece  of 

nttsj,  brt  an  indecency,  fi>r  a  young  man  of 

mifi  to  be  engaged  in  ceremonies  so  immodest, 

fmsiBg  naked  and  frantic  about  the  streets*. 

JntiTal  was  held  about  the  middle  of  February ; 

Csnr,  in  his  triumphal  robe,  seated  himself 

Hheroitn,  in  a  golden  chair,  to  see  the  diversion 

is  rsBBiog,  where,  in  the  midst  of  their  sport, 

teoanl  Aiiiray,  at  the  head  of  his  naked  crew, 

li  Um  the  cdKer  of  a  regal  diadem,  and  at* 

fted  to  put  it  upon  his  head ;  at  the  sight 

a  general  groan  issued  from  the  wlrale 

tin,  upon  Csesar's  slight  reftnal  of  it,  the 

kiidtf  testified  their  joy  by  a  universal 

lit*  Antony,  however^  ordered  it  to  be  entered 

■Ae  pobfic  acts,  tliat  by  the  command  of  the 

Ik  he  had  offioed  the  kinglT  name  and  power 

Ck»,  and  that  Caesar  irould  not  accept  it*'. 

VUe  dos  affinr  of  the  kingly  title  amused  and 

'  thedty,  two  of  die  tribimes,  Marullus  and 

I,  were  particulariy  active  in  discouraging 

VTitq>  and  attempt  towards  it :  they  took  off 

iMJm  which  certain  persons  had  privately 

Sn  Cesar's  statue  in  the  rostra,  and  com- 
those  to  nrison  who  were  suspected  to  have 
k,  tod  publicly  punished  others  for  daring 
bte  him  in  the  atreets  by  the  name  of  kiog, 
hri^that  Cesar  himsdf  refused  and  abhorr^ 
iUlk,  His  provoked  Caesar  beyond  his  usual 
ivsBdeomnuid  of  himself,  so  that  he  accused 
fete  the  lenate,  of  a  design  to  raise  a  sedition 
Ion,  by  persuading  the  city  that  he  really 
to  be  a  king ;  but  when  the  assembly  was 
l|to  pses  tiM  seterest  sentence  upon  them,  he 
tMitatwith  deposing  them  from  their  magia- 
Ifttd expdling  them  from  the  senate <,  which 
^hA  people  i^  the  more  of  his  real  fondness 
^laetbathe  pr^ended  to  despise, 
hiinew  prepured  all  things  for  his  expedition 
lAehrtfiians,  had  sent  his  legions  before 
(hto  MeffdnniBi  settled  the  succMsion  of  all 
'  tntes  for  two  years  to  come',  appointed 
to  take  bis  own  place  as  consul  of  the 
A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Pansa  for 


pster  quartum  vel  pothis  miUesiminn  nihil 
|>  Vl  Ictetar  Luperoo  Alio  et  Btatio,  nt  oernat  du- 
^^dBorecamalatamdoaitmiw— Ad  Att  ziL  5. 
MAn  in  roBtris  orikiga  torn,  amktns  togs  parpurea, 
adscendis,  aooedlt  adteUam— 
gcmltiis  toto  fon»— tn  diadmn  impooe- 
^  . — „~^  poimUt  iUe  cam  pUnwii  niJidebat— at 
*J*^  JmK  in  fiutb  ad  Lupercalla.  C.  CmaH, 
tkit  perpetao  M.  Antontmn  oonialem  popull  Jnwu 
n  isWIne,  Dnaran  nti  noluSMeL  [PliO.  ii.  34.] 
JkwitaKpaiaBinerat,  ut  nan  oflteras  videretur. 

1.  On.  79 ;  Dio,  p.  945 ;  App.  1.  a  p.  490 :  YeU. 
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consuls  of  the  next,  and  D.  Brutus  and  Cn.  Pkneus 
for  the  following  year :  but  before  his  departure  he 
resolved  to  have  the  regal  title  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  senate,  who  were  too  sensible  of  his  power, 
and  obsequious  to  bis  will,  to  deny  him  anything ; 
and  to  make  it  the  more  palatable  at  the  same  time 
to  the  people,  he  caused  a  report  to  be  indus- 
triously propagated  through  the  city,  of  ancient 
propheciea  found  in  the  Sibylline  books,  that  the 
rarthians  could  not  be  conquered  but  by  a  king ; 
on  the  strength  of  which  Cotta,  one  of  the  guar- 
dians of  those  books,  was  to  move  the  senate  at 
their  next  meeting,  to  decree  the  title  of  king  to 
him  *.  Cicero,  speaking  afterwards  of  this  design, 
says,  *'  It  was  expected  that  some  forged  testi- 
monies would  be  produced,  to  show  that  he  whom 
we  had  felt  in  reality  to  be  a  king,  should  be  called 
also  by  that  name,  if  we  would  he  safe ;  but  let  us 
make  a  bargain  with  the  keepers  of  those  oracles, 
that  they  bring  anything  out  of  them  rather  than 
a  king,  which  neither  the  gods  nor  men  will  ever 
endure  again  at  Rome'.'' 

One  would  naturally  have  ejqpected,  after  aU  the 
fiitigues  and  dangers  through  which  Cesar  had 
made  his  way  to  empire,  that  he  would  have  chosen 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  a  declining  life  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  all  the  honours  and  pleasures 
which  absolute  power  and  a  command  of  the  woild 
could  bestow ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  this  glory  he 
was  a  stranger  still  to  ease:  he  saw  the  people 
generally  disaffected  to  him,  and  impatient  under 
his  government ;  and  thou|^  amused  awhile  with 
the  splendour  of  his  shows  and  triumphs,  yet 
regretting  severely  in  cool  blood  the  price  that  they 
had  paid  for  them ;  the  loss  of  thdr  liberty,  with  the 
lives  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
This  expedition,  therefore,  against  the  Parthisns, 
seems  to  have  been  a  political  pretext  for  remov- 
ing himself  from  the  murmurs  of  the  dty,  and 
leavix^  to  his  ministers  the  exercise  of  an  invidioua 
power,  and  the  task  of  taming  the  spirits  of  the 
populace  ;  whilst  he,  by  employing  himself  in 
gatiiering  f^esh  laurels  in  the  £ast,  and  extending 
the  bounds  and  retrieving  the  honour  of  the 
empire  against  its  most  dreaded  enemy,  might 
gradually  reconcile  them  to  a  reign  that  was  gentle 
and  clement  at  home,  successful  and  glorious 
abroad. 

But  his  impatience  to  be  a  king  defeated  all  his 
projects,  and  accelerated  bis  fate,  and  pushed  on 
the  nobles,  who  had  conspired  against  nis  life,  to 
the  immediate  execution  of  their  plot,  that  they 
might  save  themselves  the  shame  of  being  forced 
to  concur  in  an  act  which  they  heartily  detested* ; 
and  the  two  Brutuses  in  particular,  the  honour  of 
whose  house  was  founded  in  the  extirpation  of 
kingly  government,  could  not  but  consider  it  as  a 
person^  infymiy,  and  a  disgrace  to  their  very 
name,  to  suffer  the  restoration  of  it 

•  Frozimo  autem  sdnatu,  L.  Cottam  quindedmvlnim 
gententiam  dictorum ;  ut  quonlam  libris  fatal  ibiu  contina 
retur,  Partboa  turn  nisi  a  rege  poMe  vinoi,  Ccflar  rox 
appellaretur Sueton.  J.  Cca.  79 ;  Dio,  p.  247. 

t  Quomm  interpret  naper  falsa  quadam  hominom  fama 
diotoms  in  aenata  putabatur,  eom,  qucm  re  vera  regem 
iiabebamoa,  appellandum  qooqno  mm  rogem,  at  salvi  mm 
vellanos— com  antistibas  agamwa,  ut  quidvia  potiut  ex 
illia  libria,  qnam  regtm  inttferant,  quern  Rome  poathao 
neo  dii  neo  h<HninM  eaM  patientur.— De  Divin.  ii  54. 

t  Qiue  cauM  ctn^uratia  f uit  maturandi  dMtinata  negoCia* 
ne  asBentiri  neoeeM  eaaei— Sueti  J.  Cca.  80 ;  Dio,  p.  947. 
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Hiere  were  aboTe  sixtif  persons  said  to  be  en- 
gaged in  this  conspiracy';  the  greatest  part  of 
them  of  the  senatorian  rank  ;  but  M.  Bnitas  and 
C.  Cassius  were  the  chief  in  credit  and  authority ; 
the  first  contrivers  and  moTers  of  the  whole  design. 
M.  Junius  Brutus  was  about  one-and-forty  years 
old,  of  the  most  illustrious  family  of  the  republic, 
deriTing  his  name  and  descent  in  a  direct  line  from 
that  first  consul,  L.  Brutus,  who  expelled  Tarquin, 
and  gave  freedom  to  the  Roman  peopled  Having 
lost  his  father  when  very  young,  he  was  trained 
with  great  care  by  his  uncle  Cato,  in  all  the  studies 
of  polite  letters,  especially  of  eloquence  and  philo- 
sophy ;  and  under  the  discipline  of  such  a  tutor, 
imbibed  a  warm  love  for  liberty  and  virtue.  He 
had  excellent  parts,  and  equal  industry,  and  ac- 
quired an  early  fame  at  the  bar,  where  he  pleaded 
several  causes  of  great  importance,  and  was 
esteemed  the  most  eloquent  and  learned  of  all  the 
young  nobles  of  his  age.  His  manner  of  speaking 
was  correct,  elegant,  judicious,  yet  wanting  that 
force  and  copiousness  which  is  required  in  a  con- 
summate orator.  But  philosophy  was  his  favourite 
study,  in  which,  though  he  professed  himself  of 
the  more  moderate  sect  of  the  old  Academy,  yet 
from  a  certain  pride  and  gravity  of  temper,  he 
affected  the  severity  of  the  Stoic,  and  to  imitate 
his  uncle  Cato,  to  which  he  was  wholly  unequal ; 
for  be  was  of  a  mild,  merciful,  and  compassionate 
disposition,  averse  to  everything  crud,  and  was 
often  forced,  by  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  to 
confute  the  rigour  of  his  principles.  While  his 
mother  lived  in  the  greatest  familiarity  with  Caesar, 
he  was  constantly  attached  to  the  opposite  party, 
and  firm  to  the  interests  of  liberty ;  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  followed  Pompey«  whom  he  hated,  and 
acted  on  that  side  with  a  distinguished  zeal.  At 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Csesar  gave  particular 
orders  to  find  out  and  preserve  Brutus,  being 
desirous  to  draw  him  from  the  pursuit  of  a  cause 
that  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  him ;  so  that 
when  Cato,  with  the  rest  of  the  chiefs,  went  to 
renew  the  war  in  Africa,  be  was  mduced  by  Caesar's 
generosity  and  his  mother's  prayers,  to  lay  down 

k  Conspiratum  est  in  eum  a  sexaginta  umpliut,  V.  Ca»- 
■io,  Mjirooque  et  Deolmo  BrutoprindpibaB  oontplntionia. 
^8uet  ibid.  18. 

>  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  call  in  question  this  account 
of  Brutus'a  descent ;  portionlarly  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nawus,  the  most  Judioiiras  and  critical  of  them,  who 
alleges  several  alignments  against  it,  which  seem  to  be  very 
plausible.  Yet  while  Bnitns  lived,  it  was  universally 
allowed  to  him.  Cicero  mentions  it  in  his  public  spcechea, 
and  other  writings,  as  a  fkot  that  nobody  doubted,  and 
often  speaks  of  the  imape  qfotd  Brutus,  which  Marcos, 
kept  in  his  house  among  those  of  his  ancestors :  and  Atti- 
•os,  who  was  peculiarly  curious  in  the  antiquities  of  the 
Bonum  DuniUes.  drew  up  Bnitus's  gensalogy  or  him ;  and 
deduced  his  succession  from  that  old  hero,  in  a  direct  line 
through  all  the  intermediate  ages,  from  father  to  son.— 
Com.  Nep.  vlt.  Att  18 ;  Tuse.  Disp.  iv.  L 

He  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Comellns  Cinna  in. 
and  Cn.  PapirioaCarbo,  A.U.  868,  which  fuUy  confutes  the 
vulgar  story  of  bis  being  commonly  believed  to  be  Catar't 
ton  i  since  he  was  but  fifteen  years  younger  than  Cesar 
himself:  whose  familiarity  with  his  mother  Servilia  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  commenced  till  many  years  after 
Brutus  was  bom,  or  not  tiU  Cesar  had  lost  his  ftnt  wife 
Comdia.  whom  he  married  when  he  was  very  young,  and' 
always  tenderly  loved ;  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  made 
when  he  was  qncstor,  and  consequently  thirty  years  old. 
-aueton.  J.OB&L6.50:  It  Brut  p.  343. 447,  et  Corradi 


his  arms,  and  return  to  Italy.  Cesar  eDdetveorei 
to  oblige  him  by  all  the  honours  which  Us  po««t 
could  bestow  ;  but  the  indignity  of  reedritg 
from  a  master  what  he  ought  to  have  neani 
from  a  free  people,  shocked  him  much  more  tkn 
any  honours  could  oblige ;  and  the  rain  is  vhid 
he  saw  his  friends  involved  by  Cnar's  asorped 
dominion,  gave  him  a  disgust  which  no  £iio«s 
could  compensate.  He  observed,  therefore,  t  ik- 
tance  and  reserve  through  Cssar's  reign;  aipireJ 
to  no  share  of  his  confidence,  or  part  ia  his  araa. 
sels,  and  by  the  nnconrtly  vehemence  with  which 
he  defended  the  rights  of  King  Deiotsns,  ogs- 
vinced  Caesar  that  he  could  never  be  obliged  wl«c 
he  did  not  find  himself  free.  He  cultivated  tii  the 
while  the  strictest  friendship  with  Ciceiu.  vhas 
principles  he  knew  were  utteriy  averse  to  the 
measures  of  the  times,  and  in  whose  free  oo&ia» 
tion  he  used  to  mingle  his  own  complaints  oa  th» 
unhappy  state  of  the  repubUc,  and  the  wretcfai 
hands  into  which  it  was  fallen,  till,  animtted  M 
these  conferences,  and  confirmed  by  the  geMM 
discontent  of  all  the  honest,  he  formed  the  hm 
design  of  freeing  his  country  by  the  destractioai 
Caesar.  He  had  publicly  defended  Milo'i  set  4 
killing  Clodius,  by  a  maxim,  which  he  maiotni 
to  be  universally  true,  that  those  who  lire  fe 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  cannot  be  brosgfat  Isl 
trial,  ought  to  be  taken  off  without  a  triaL  Ql 
case  was  applicable  to  Caesar  m  a  macb  bi^ 
degree  than  to  Clodius ;  whose  power  had  pfa« 
him  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  left  mM 
of  punishing  him,  but  by  an  assassinatioD.  Hi 
therefore,  was  Brutus's  motive;  and  Aatoojdl 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  was  the  onlj  <m4 
the  conspiracy  who  entered  into  it  out  of  prinofil 
that  the  rest,  from  private  malice,  rose  op  ag^ 
the  man,  he  alone  against  the  tyrant.^ 

C.  Cassius  was  descended  likewise  from  tfnt 
not  less  honourable  or  andent,  nor  less  xflil4 
for  the  public  fiberty,  than  Bnitus's :  whose  Haf 
tor,  Sp.  Cassius,  after  a  triumph  and  three  4 
sulships,  is  said  to  have  been  condemned,  sndfl 
to  death  by  his  own  fiither,  for  aiming  at  t  dflif 
nion.    He  showed  a  remarkable  instance,  wh« 
boy,  of  his  high  spirit  and  love  of  liberty ;  fori 
gave  Sylla's  aon,  Faustus,  a  box  on  the  ctrj 
bragging  among  hia  school-fellows  of  his  ^ 
greatness  and  absolute  power ;  and  when  ?<■! 
called  the  boys  before  him  to  give  an  acooa^ 
their  quarrel,  he  declared  in  hia  presence,  th^ 
Faustus  should  dare  to  repeat  the  words, heal 
repeat  the  blow.    He  was  quaestor  to  Craaaai 
the  Parthian  war,  where  he  greatly  signahied  I 
his  courage  and  skiU ;  and  if  Crassus  had  foUfl 


^  Natnra  admirabilis,  ct  exqnisita  doctrina.  et  sfoH 
Industrie  Cum  enim  in  insy<»"ig  oansis  ia»ta»  i 
—[Brat.  S8.]  quo  magistuum.  Brute,  jodiciani  praM 
eorum,  id  est,  ex  vetere  aeademia,  philosophoruB  «i 
secutus  es,  quorum  in  doctrina  ei  fnea^tia  di9«S 
ratio  conjungitur  cum  suaritate  dicendi  et  oopia.  (1 
219.]  Nam  cum  inambularem  inXysto-^BLadiuBn 
ut  oonsueverat,  cum  T.  Pomponio  voierat— [Brat.  iM' 
Bratus— itaque  doleo  et  iUius  consiUo  et  toa  voce  popj 
Romanum  carere  tamdiu.  Quod  cum  per  se  doM 
est,  turn  multo  magis  consideranti,  ad  qoosista  noa  ta 
lata  sint,  sed  nesoio  quo  pacto  devenerint.— [Bnt  S^ 

&s  ti&ifov  olovro  Bpovror  iwi$4<rttu  Katffopt,  9pm;X^ 
rp  \anirp6rrrrt  icol  r^  jtaurofUif^  inAf  t^  *f^ 
— Plut  in.  Brut  p^  967 ;  App.  p.  49B. 
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hb  ahioe,  wooU  have  preserred  the  whole  army ; 
tat  lAer  their  mitenble  defeat,  he  made  good  hia 
NtRttintD  Syria  with  the  remains  of  the  broken 
Iqpou:  vaA  when  the  Parthians,  flnahed  with 
nceeai,  panned   him   thither  soon    after,  and 
kbded  him  op  m  Antioch,  he  presenred  that  city 
Ml  irorince  from  foiling  into  their  hands,  and, 
JHtbiao^  his  opportunity,  gained  a  considerable 
lidDrf  OTcr  them,  with  the  destraction  of  their 
feoenL  In  the  ciril  war,  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
ida,  he  sailed  with  serenty  ships  to  the  coast  of 
ill,  to  riite  fresh  forces  ui  that  country,  and 
Inewthewar  against  Cesar ;  but  as  the  historians 
Id  n,  happening  to  meet  widi  Cssar  crossing  the 
Bdespost,  in  a  common  passage-boat,  instead  of 
Jstrojuig  him,  as  he  might  hare  done,  he  was  so 
intted  by  the  sight  of  the  conqueror,  that  he 
»ed  hit  life  in  an  abject  manner,  and  dehrered 
m  kis  fleet  to  him ;  bat  Cicero  gives  us  a  hint  of 
Maite  different  story,  which  is  much  more  pro- 
ne, isd  worthy  of  Cassius;  that  having  got 
M%noe  where  Cesar  designed  to  land,  he  lay 
vat  for  \dm  in  a  bay  of  CiUcia,  at  the  mouth  of 
irirerCydnos,  with  a  resolution  to  destroy  him ; 
t  Oast  happened  to  land  on  the  opposite  shore, 
riwehewis  aware;  so  that  seeing  his  project 
(■led,  tad  Cesar  secured  in  a  country  where  all 
l^ife  were  declaring  for  him,  he  thought  it  best 
l«ake  his  own  peace  too,  by  going  over  to  him 
H  hii  fleet    He  married  Tertia,  the  sister  of 
Mai;  and  though  differing  in  temper  and  phi- 
Hfhf ,  was  strictly  united  with  him  in  friendship 
ri  poGties,  and  the  constant  partner  of  all  his 
*  L   He  was  brave,  witty,  learned,  yet  pas- 
,  fierce,  and  cruel ;  so  that  Brutus  was  the 
hk  amiable  friend,   he  the   more   dangerous 
. :  IB  his  later  years  he  deserted  the  Stoics, 
libacame  a  convert  to  Epicurus,  whose  doctrine 
llhoaght  more  natural  and  reasonable;  con- 
MfBaiBtaming  that  the  pleasure  which  their 
recommended  vras  to  be  found  only  in  the 
vaetice  of  justice  and  virtue.     While  he 
himself  therefore,  an  Epicurean,  he  lived 
Stoic ;  was  moderate  in  pleasures,  temperate 
>^t  and  a  water-drinker  through  life.     He 
Med  himaelf  very  eariy  to  the  observance  of 
^  e  all  the  voung  nobles  did  who  had  any- 
peat  or  budable  in  view.    This  friendship 
_  Diinaed  by  a  conformity  of  their  sentiments 
[Ai  cnrii  war,  and  in   Caesar's  reign  ;  during 
^^  aaveral  letters  passed  between  them,  written 
a  freedom  and  flkmiliarity  which  is  to  be  found 
^^the  moat  intimate  correspondence.  In  these 
^  thoQgh  Cicero  rallies  lus  Epicurism,  and 
^  of  principles,  yet  he  allows  him  to  have  acted 
m  with  the  greatest  honour  and  integrity ; 
ipkaatntly  says,  that  he  should  begin  to  think 
>  vet  to  have  more  nerves  than  1^  imagined, 
teCaaaras  had  embraced  it.    The  ohl  writers 
Kveral  frivolous  reasons  of  disgust  as  the 
1  of  his  killing  Cesar ;  that  Cesar  took  a 
of  Hons  from  him,  which  he  had  provided 
'Apib&c  ahow ;  that  he  would  not  give  him  the 
;  that  be  gave  Brutus  the  more  honour- 
pnetonhip  in  preference  to  him.    But  we 
Mt  look  fiarther  for  the  true  motive  than  to 
principles;   for  his  nature  was 
impetoons  and  violent;   impatient  of 
_  _.        Ml,  and  much  more  of  subjection,  and 
j  l*"*nuUiy  fend  of  glory,  virtu^  Utmrty.    It  was 


flrom  fheae  qoaHties  that  Csesar  apprehended  his 
danger ;  and  when  admonished  to  beware  of  Antony 
and  Dolabella,  used  to  say,  that  it  was  not  the  gay, 
the  curled,  and  the  jovial,  whom  he  had  cause  to 
fiear,  but  the  thoughtful,  tiie  pale,  and  the  lean;-» 
meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius*. 

The  next  in  authority  to  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
though  very  different  from  them  in  character, 
were  Dedmus  Brutus  and  C.  Trebonius :  they  had 
both  been  constantly  devoted  to  Cesar,  and  were 
singularly  fevoured,  advanced,  and  entrusted  by 
him  in  aU  his  wars ;  so  that  when  Cesar  marched 
first  into  Spain,  he  left  them  to  command  the 
siege  of  Marseilles,  Brutus  by  sea,  Trebonius  by 
land ;  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  with 
the  greatest  courage  and  ability,  and  reduced 
that  strong  place  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering 
at  discretion.  Dedmus  was  of  the  same  family 
with  his  namesake,  Marcus;  and  Cesar,  as  if 
jealous  of  a  name  that  inspired  an  aversion  to 
Idngs,  was  particularly  solidtous  to  gain  them  both 
to  his  interest,  and  seemed  to  have  succeeded  to 
his  wish  in  Dedmus,  who  forwardly  embraced  his 
friendship,  and  accepted  all  his  favours,  bdng 
named  by  him  to  the  command  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  to  the  consulship  of  the  following  year,  and 
the  second  heir  even  of  his  estate,  in  feilure  of  the 
first.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  peculiar  character 
of  virtue  or  patriotism,  nor  any  correspondence 
with  Cicero  before  the  act  of  killing  Caesar,  so  that 
people,  instead  of  expecting  it  from  him,  were 
surprised  at  his  doing  it ;  yet  he  was  brave,  gene- 
rous, magnificent,  and  lived  with  great  splendour 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  immense  fortune ;  for  he 
kept  a  numerous  band  of  gladiators,  at  his  own 
expense,  for  the  diversion  of  the  dty ;  and  after 
Cesar*s  death,  spent  aboot  four  hundr»i  thousand 


1  C.  CaasiuB  in  ea  ftunilia  natiu,  que  non  modo  domina- 
tum,  aed  ne  potentiam  qoidem  c^JuBquam  ferre  potoit 
[PhiL  U.  11.]  Qnem  ubi  primum  magistratu  abUt,  dam- 
natumque  oonatat.  Stmt  qui  pattern  actoran  cijus  rappU- 
oiiforant.  EumoognitadomicauaaverboraaaeacneoaaM, 
peottliunqne  filli  Cereri  oraiaocraviBse.  [Liv.  IL  4L]  Cujua 
fiUum,  Faoatom,  C.  Caasins  oondiacipulom  aunm  in 
■ohola,  proaoriptionem  patemam  laodantem — oolapho 
perotusit  [VaL  Max.iii.  1.  vid.  Plutar.  inBmt.]  ReUqulaa 
legionum  C.  CaaBia»— qmestor  oonaenravit,  Syriamque  adeo 
in  popuU  Roman!  potwtate  retinuit,  ut  tranagreaaoa  in 
eum  Parthoa,  Mid  rerom  eventa  fogaret  ao  fonderet. 
[YelL  Pat  ii  46 ;  PbU.  xi.  14.]  OUk  tpyop  h-tpop  iiyov- 

ffiOP  rhp  voKtfWc^arop  M  rpviifAp  iffboixfiitopra 
iLmpeuntfv^Kaiffopi  cvprvx^^^*  1*^^  isx*^P^  ^^' 
$§tp  ^ooT^rou,  6  V  ofhvs  iavrhp  ahxp^  p^  ^fiov 
iUpov  vopaw\4opri  wopoSo^t,  fiar^pop  ip  P^ftp  9vp  - 
ortiopra  ff8i|  temicraptp,  [App.  it  483 ;  Dio,  zUL  188 ; 
SuotOQ.  J.  Owa.  831]  a  Gaaaius— sine  his  clariarimia  virla 
hano  rem  In  Ciltda  ad  ostium  fiumlnia  Qydnl  confeckaet, 
ti  ille  adeam  ripaxn,  quam  conatiinerat,  non  ad  oontrarlam 
naves  appollaaak.  CPbil.  iL  11.]  B  quiboa  Bmtnm  amioma 
habere  malleo,  inimicnm  magia  timerea  Oaasimn.  (Tell. 
Fat  IL  72.]  *H9opiiP  vero  et  irapa^lap  virtnte,  Jostitia, 
Tif  KOX^  parari,  et  voram  et  probablle  eat.  Ipse  enim 
Epionrua— dicit,  o^a  loTiy  ifi4mt  &pw  rod  icoAws  icol 
9uecdt»s,  (fp,  [Ep.  Fam.  zv.  19.]  Caaaiua  totavitaaqoam 
bibit.  [Senea  547.]  Qnanqnam  quioum  loquor  ?  cum  ono 
fortissimo  viro ;  qui  postea  quam  forum  attlgiati,  nihil 
fecisti  nisi  plenissimum  ampHsahng  dignitatia.  In  ista 
ipsa  aipiati  metuo  ne  plus  nervorom  sit,  quun  ego  pata- 
rim,  si  modo  «un  ta  probes.  [Bp.  Fam.  zv.  16..]  IMffbrendo 
oonsulatum  Caasium  offenderat.  [VelL  Fat.  iL  tf ;  Plut 
in  Brut ;  App.  408 
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pounds  of  hit  own  monej  in  mainfaining  an  army 
against  Antony". 

Trebonius  had  no  family  to  boast  of,  but  waa 
wholly  a  new  man,  and  the  creature  of  Csesar's 
power,  who  produced  him  through  all  the  honours 
of  the  state  to  his  late  consulship  of  three  months. 
Antony  calls  him  the  son  of  a  bufifoon,  but  Cicero 
of  a  splendid  knight:  he  was  a  man  of  parts, 
prudence,  integrity,  humanity ;  was  oouTcrsant  also 
in  the4X>liter  arts,  and  had  a  peculiar  turn  to  wit 
and  humour ;  for  after  Cssar's  death  he  published 
a  volume  of  Cicero's  sayings,  which  he  had  taken 
the  pains  to  collect :  upon  which  Cicero  compli- 
ments him,  for  having  explained  them  with  great 
elegance,  and  given  them  a  fresh  force  and  beauty, 
by  his  humorous  manner  of  introducing  them.  As 
the  historians  have  not  suggested  any  reason  that 
should  move  either  him  or  Dedmus  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  killing  a  man  to  whom  they  were  infinitely 
obliged ;  so  we  may  reasonably  impute  it,  as 
Cicero  does,  to  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  superior 
love  of  their  country,  which  made  them  prefer  the 
liberty  of  Rome  to  the  friendship  of  any  man,  and 
choose  rather  to  be  the  destroyers  than  the  partners 
of  a  tyranny". 

The  rest  of  the  conspirators  were  partly  young 
men,  of  noble  blood,  eager  to  revenge  the  ruin  of 
their  fortunes  and  families ;  partly  men  obscure, 
and  unknown  to  the  public  **,  yet  whose  fidelity 
and  courage  had  been  approved  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  It  was  agreed  by  them  all  in  council  to 
execute  their  design  in  the  senate,  which  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March : 
they  knew  that  the  senate  would  applaud  it  when 
done,  and  even  assist,  if  there  was  occasion,  in  the 
doing  itP ;  and  there  was  a  circumstance  which 
peculiarly  encouraged  them,  and  seemed  to  be 
even  ominous ;  that  it  happened  to  be  Pompey's 
senate-house  in  which  their  attempt  was  to  be 
made,  and  where  Ccesar  would  consequently  fall  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue,  as  a  just  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  that  great  man*i.  They  took  it  also 
for    granted,  that  the  city  would   be    generally 


■B  Adjeotlt  etfam  consUiarlls  ccdia,  familiarissimis 
omnium,  et  fortuna  partium  ejus  in  sumraum  evectls  fas* 
ttginm.  D.  Bruto  et  C.  Trebonio,  allisque  clari  nominto 
vfrls.  [Veil.  Pat.  U.  M.]  Pluresque  percunorum  in  tutori- 
Iras  filii  nominavit :  Declmum  Brutum  etiam  in  secundis 
heredibtu.  [Sueton.  J.  Cca.  83.]  Ccs.  De  BeUo  Civ. 
L  ii ;  Plut  in  Brut ;  App.  p.  497.  «"  ;  Dio,  xUt.  247. 
&0.]  D.  BnituB— cum  Ccaaris  primus  onminm  amicoram 
fuiawt.  interfector  fuit.— YeU.  Pat.  iL  64. 

1  Scurne  fiiium  appellat  Antonius.  Quasi  vero  ignotua 
nobis  fucrit  splendidus  oques  Romanus  Trebonii  pater. 
[Phil.  xiii.  10.]  Trebonii— consilium,  ingenium,  bumani- 
tatem,  innocentiam.  magnitudinem  animi  in  patria  libe- 
randaquisignorat?  [Phil,  zl,  4.]  Liber  iste,  quem  mihi 
miidsti,  quantam  habet  declarationem  amozis  tui?  pri> 
mum,  quod  tibi  faoetum  videtur  quioquid  ^;o  dixl.  quod 
aliis  fortafese  non  item :  delude,  quod  iUa,  sire  faceta  sunt, 
slve  sio  sunt  narrante  te  venustissima.  Quin  etiam  anto- 
qnam  ad  me  veniatur,  risus  omnis  psne  consumitur,  6cc. 
[Ep.  Fam.  xv.  81 ;  ib.  xU.  16.]  Qui  libertatem  popnU 
Roman!  unius  amicitiot  pneposuit,  depulsorque  domina- 
tus,  quam  particeps  esee  maluit— PhU.  iL  U. 

o  In  tot  homlnibus,  partimobeourls,  partim  adolesoentl- 
buB,.&c.--PhU.U.  11. 

p  'As  tAp  fiov\9vr&p,  cl  aal./u^  'wpOfidBoitP,  irpo$6' 
fiwst  ir§  iiouprh  Kfryop,  (rvr«irfAir^Ai!^wr.^App.  490. 

H  Poatqnam  senatus  Idibns  Martiis  in  Pdmpeil  curiam 
ediotuB  est,  fadle  tempos  et  looum  pnetolenml— fiueton. 
J.  Cm.  80. 


on  their  side ;  yet  for  their  greater  secnritj,  I 
Brutus  gave  orders  to  arm  his  glsdiaton  th 
morning,  as  if  for  some  public  show,  that  theymig; 
be  ready,  on  the  first  notice,  to  secure  Uie  iTenn 
of  the  senate,  and  defend  them  from  any  suddi 
violence ;  and  Pompey's  theatre,  which  adjoined 
his  senate-house,  being  the  properest  place  for  t 
exercise  of  the  gladiators,  would  cover  all  snipidi 
that  might  otherwise  arise  from  them.  The  on 
deliberation  that  perplexed  them,  and  on  whi 
they  were  much  divided,  was,  wheth^  they  shoti 
not  kill  Antony  also,  and  Lepidus,  together  wi 
Csesar ;  especially  Antony,  the  more  ambituras 
Uie  two,  and  the  more  likdy  to  create  fresh  dine 
to  the  commonwealth.  Caasius,  with  the  majori 
of  the  company,  was  warmly  for  killing  him :  t 
^e  two  Brutuses  as  warmly  opposed,  snd  fina 
overruled  it :  they  alleged,  **  that  to  shed  m( 
blood  than  was  necessary  would  disgrace  tb 
cause,  and  draw  upon  them  an  imputation 
cruelty,  and  of  acting  not  as  patriots,  but  as  t 
partisans  of  Pompey ;  not  so  much  to  free  the  c 
as  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  enemiest  a 
get  the  dominion  of  it  into  their  hands."  I 
what  weighed  with  them  die  most»  was  a  v 
persuasion  that  Antony  would  be  tractable,  i 
easily  reconciled,  as  soon  as  the  affair  was  on 
but  this  lenity  proved  their  ruin  ;  and  by  leav 
their  work  imperfect,  defeated  all  the  benefit  of 
as  we  find  Cicero  afterwards  often  reproach 
them  in  his  letters'. 

Many  prodigies  are  mentioned  by  the  bistort 
to  have  given  warning  of  Caesar's  death* ;  wb 
having  l^n  fbrged  by  some  and  creduloiuly 
oeived  by  others,  were  copied  as  usual  by  all^ 
strike  the  Imagination  of  their  readers  and  r 
an  awful  attention  to  an  event  in  which  the  g 
were  supposed  to  be  interested.  Cicero  has  reh 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them, — "  that 
Cssar  was  sacrificing  a  little  before  his  death,  \ 
great  pomp  and  splendour,  in  his  triumphal  n 
and  golden  chair,  the  victim,  which  was  a  fat 
was  found  to  be  without  a  heart ;  and  when  Ci 
seemed  to  be  shocked  at  it,  Spurinna  the  h 
spex,  admonished  him  to  beware  lest  throu| 
feilure  of  counsel  his  life  should  be  cut  ofT,  e 
the  heart  was  the  seat  and  source  of  them  b 
The  next  day  he  sacrificed  again,  in  hopes  to 
the  entrails  more  propitious ;  but  the  Hver  o1 
bullock  appeared  to  want  its  head,  which 
reckoned  also  among  the  direful  omens*/'    T 


r  Plutar.  in  Ccs. ;  App.  11.  499.  502 ;  Dio.  247. 
Quam  veUem  ad  Olas  puleherrimaa  epulas  me  Idibus 
tils  invltasaeB.  Reliquiamm  nilill  haberemna. — ^Ep.  ^ 
X.88;  xU.4;  Ad  Brut.  11.  7. 

■  Sed  Caaari  futura  cades  evidentibns  prodigUa  di 
data  est,  te.— 8ueton.  J.  Cms.  81 ;  Pint,  in  Csea. 

t  De  Dirin.  L  52 ;  ii.  16.  These  cases  of  victims  i 
sometimes  without  a  heart  or  liver ,  gave  rise  to  a  cv 
question  among  those  who  belieyed  the  reality  of  this 
of  divination,  as  the  Stoics  generally  did,  bow  to  act 
for  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  phoiomenoa.  -  The  ocn 
solution  was,  that  the  gods  made  sudi  dumgea  insi 
neously.  in  the  moment  of  sacrlfloing,  by  annlhiUti 
altering  the  condition  of  the  entrails,  so  as  to  make 
correspond  with  the  drourostanoes  of  the  aacrificer 
the  admonition  which  they  intended  to  gire.  [Dv  Dii 
But  this  was  lauf^ed  at  by  the  naturallsta,  aa  w 
unphilosophical,  who  thought  it  absurd  to  Imagine 
the  deity  could  dtber  annihilate  or  create,  either  n 
anything  to  nothing,  or  form  woything  ont  of  not 
What  seems  the  most  piobahle,  is,  thai  if  the  teotoi 
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frdt,  thoogii  ridieukd  by  Cicero,  were  pnbliclj 
afinwd  and  betiered  at  tbe  time,  and  seem  to  bave 
niied  t  general  mmour  through  the  city  of  some 
tmtt  dnger  that  threatened  Cssar'a  hfe,  so  that 
Mn  fineods,  being  alarmed  at  it,  were  endeayonrinc 
iB  iMtfl  the  same  apprehension  into  Ciesar  himself 
aibd  iQccceded  so  fiu*  as  to  shake  his  resolution 
^pu%  that  day  to  the  senate,  when  it  was  ac 
t^MBemUed  by  his  summons  in  Pompey's 
Mife4(roie,— till  D.  Brutus,  by  rallying  those 
An  M  namaoly  and  unworthy  of  him,  and  al- 
IpBg  that  his  absence  would  be  interpreted  as 
Mafreatto  tbe  assembly,  drew  him  out  against 
lii  viQ  to  meet  his  destined  fate*. 

In  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  M.  Brutus  and 
HCamis  appeued  according  to  custom  in  the 
Inn,  sittisg  in  their  praetorian  tribunals  to  hear 
9d  detrrmine  causes,  where,  though  they  had 
Affcn  ander  their  gowns,  they  sat  with  the  same 
tkaem  as  if  they  had  nothing  upon  their  minds, 
Mthe  nevi  of  Cssar's  coming  out  to  the  senate 
|ied  them  away  to  the  performance  of  their  part 
pthe  tragical  act,  whidi  they  executed  at  last  with 
fKh  resolvtion,  that  through  the  eagemesa  of 
Miag  Cesar  they  wounded  even  one  another''. 

ftas  fell  Cssar  on  the  celebrated  Ides  of  March, 
^  he  had  adfanced  himaelf  to  a  height  of  power 
Wchia  conqueror  had  ever  attained  before  him  ; 
fcgh  to  raise  the  mighty  fabric  he  had  made 
|Me  deiolation  in  the  world  than  any  man  per- 
who  erer  hred  in  it.  He  used  to  say  that 
edaqjoests  in  Gaul  had  cost  about  a  iniUion 
taohondred  thousand  livesi' ;  and  if  we  add 
M  van  to  the  account,  they  could  not  cost 

rie  much  less  in  the  more  Taluable  blood 
dtizena ;  yet  when,  through  a  perpetual 
N  of  iaetion,  Tiolence,  rapine,  slaughter,  he 
■ade  his  way  at  last  to  empire,  he  did  not 
the  (joiet  poesession  of  it  above  fire  months*. 
'•  vas  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble 
tfty  that  could  exalt  human  nature  and  give  a 
the  ascendant  in  society ;  formed  to  excel  in 
I  u  weU  as  war,  provident  in  counsel,  fearless 
and  executing  what  he  had  resolved  with 
g  celerity ;  generous  beyond  measure  to 
^iriadi,  pbotble  to  his  enemies ;  and  for  parts, 
■bK.  doqoence,  aoaroe  inferior  to  any  man. 
bcntioos  were  admired  for  two  qualities  which 
**gMoa  found  togetiier, — strength  and  elegance. 
iKo  laaki  him  among  the  greatest  orators  that 
•  ncr  bred ;  and  Quintiliim  says  that  he  spoke 
the  laaM  force  with  which  he  fought,  and  if 
l^deroCed  himself  to  the  bar  would  have  been 
I  «dj  Ban  capable  of  rivalling  Cicero.  Nor  was 
t<  aMster  only  of  the  politer  arts,  but  conversant 
to  with  the  most  abstruse  and  critical  parte  of 
gag ;  and  amons  other  works  which  he  pub- 
gjaddreaaed  two  books  to  Cicero  on  the  analogy 


fliey  we  contrived  by  CKsar's  friend^  and 
awgred  away  by  lome  artifioe,  to  give  them  a 
^  pntaMK  ofenfoTciug  tbelr  admonitions,  and  patting 
^^OB  his  giurd  against  dangen,  whioh  th«y  really 
ndcd,  from  quite  differrot  reasons  than  the  pre- 
Annnditlons  of  the  gods. 
K«RdaidLkiJ.Cks.  x  Ibid,  in  Bmt ;  App.  iL  50Sw 
I**  Laitciei  centene  et  nonaginte  duo  hominom  millia 
jP^mUbabeo— qooditaeaseconfessos  est  ipse,  bet- 
jj»  driUam  itngim  non  prodendow— Plin.  Hist  Nat 


*VM  SU  ttnto  viro— plosquam  qolnque  tn^wM""* 

*^«*»^  qaies  cootiiit-Vou.  Pat  li  aa 


of  language,  or  the  art  of  tpealung  and  writing 
correctly*.  He  was  a  most  Uberal  patron  of  wit 
and  learning  whereaoever  they  were  found,  and  out 
of  his  love  of  those  talents  would  readily  pardon 
those  who  had  employed  them  against  himself; 
rightly  judging  that  by  making  such  men  his 
friends  he  should  draw  praises  from  the  same 
fountain  from  which  he  had  been  aspersed.  His 
capital  passions  were  ambition  and  love  of  pleasure^ 
which  he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greatest 
excess ;  yet  the  first  was  always  predominant,  to 
which  he  could  eanly  sacrifice  all  the  charms  of 
the  second,  and  draw  pleasure  even  from  toils  and 
dangers  when  they  ministered  to  his  glory.  For 
he  tiiought  tyranny  (as  Cicero  says)  the  greatest 
of  goddesses ;  and  had  frequently  in  his  mouth  a 
verse  of  Euripides  which  expressed  the  image  of 
his  soul,  that  if  right  and  justice  were  ever  to  be 
violated,  they  were  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of 
reigning,  lliia  was  the  chief  end  and  purpose  of 
his  life,  the  scheme  that  he  had  formed  flrom  his 
eariy  youth,  so  that,  as  Cato  truly  declared  of  him, 
he  came  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the  sub« 
version  of  the  republic.  He  used  to  say,  that 
there  were  two  things  necessary  to  acquire  and  to 
support  power^ — soldiers  and  money,  which  yet 
depended  mutually  on  each  other.  With  money, 
therefore,  he  provided  soldiers,  and  with  soldiers 
extorted  money ;  and  waa  of  all  men  the  most 
rapacious  in  plundering  both  friends  and  foes,., 
sparing  neither  prince,  nor  state,  nor  temple,  no? 
even  private  persons  who  were  loiown  to  possess 
any  share  of  treasure.  His  great  abilities  would 
necessarily  have  made  him  one  of  the  first  citizens 
of  Rome ;  but  disdaining  the  condition  of  a  subject, 
he  could  never  rest  tiU  he  had  made  himself  a 
monarch.  In  acting  this  last  part  his  usual  pru- 
dence seemed  to  fail  him,  as  if  the  height  to  which 
he  was  mounted  had  turned  his  head  and  made 
him  giddy  :  for  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  power 
he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it;  and  as  men  shorten 
life  by  living  too  fiut,  so  by  an  intemperance  oC 
reigning  he  brought  his  reign  to  a  violent  end^*. 


•  It  was  in  tbe  dedication  of  this  piece  to  Cioero,  that 
Cesar  paid  him  the  compliment,  which  Pliny  mentions, 
of  his  having  acquired  a  laurel  superior  to  that  of  aU 
triumphs,  a*  it  vfos  more  glorious  to  extend  the  bout%ds  of 
the  Roman  wit,  than  of  their  empire.—Flin.  Hist  Mat 
viiaa 

^  De  Caesare  et  ipse  ita  Jndioo— Ulnm  omninTn  fere  ora- 
forum  latine  loqni  degantissime— et  id— nraltis  Uteris,  et 
iis  qnidem  reoonditis  et  ezquisitis,  sommoqne  studio  ao 
diligentia  est  oonsecutus.  [Brut.  370l]  C.  vero  Cesar  si 
foro  tantum  vacasset,  non  alius  ex  noetris  contraCioeronem 
nominaretur,  tanta  in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen,  ea  condtatio, 
nt  ilium  eodem  animo  dixisse,  quo  bellavit,  appareat 
[QnintiL  z.  1.]  C  Cesar,  In  librls,  quos  ad  M.  Cioeronem 
de  Analogia  cooscripsit  [AuL  GelL  xlx.  8.]  Quinetiam 
in  maximiB  oocnpaUonibus  cum  ad  te  Ipsnm,  inqnit«  de 
ratione  latine  loquendi  acouratissime  scripserit—CBrut 
370;  Bueton.  J.  Ccs.  56.]— in  Ccsare  haec  sunt,  mitis,  cle- 
mensque  natura  aocedit,  quod  mirifice  ingeniis  exoellen- 
tibus,  quale  tuom  est,  delectatmv-eodem  fonte  se  haustu- 
rum  intdligit  laudes  suas,  e  quo  sit  leviter  aspersua  [Ep. 
Fam.  vl. «.]  TV  *«*''  fuylorfiv  &<rr*  fx^»  Tvpow/8o. 
[Ad  Att  viL  1 1.]  Ipse  antem  in  ore  semper  grcooe  versos 
de  Phcenissls  habebat— 

Nam  si  violandum  est  Jus,  regnandi  gratia 
y iolandum  est :  aliis  rebus  pletatem  oolas. 

De  Offio.  UL  2L 

Cato  dixit,  C  Cmarem  ad  evertendam  rempublioam, 
solirtmn  aecissriise    f^luintiL  vitt.  S.]   Ahstlncntlam  ne^ 
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it  was  a  common  quettioii  after  hit  death,  and 
propoaed  as  a  problem  by  LivT,  whether  it  was  of 
senrioe  to  the  republic  that  he  had  ever  been  bom*, 
like  question  did  not  torn  on  the  simple  merit  of 
his  acta,  for  that  would  bear  no  dilate,  but  on 
the  accidental  effects  of  them,— their  prodndnf 
the  settlement  under  Augustus,  and  the  benefits  of 
that  goremment,  which  was  the  consequence  of 
his  tyranny.  Suetonius,  who  treats  the  characters 
of  thie  CRsars  with  that  freedom  which  the  happy 
reigns  in  which  he  lived  indulged,  upon  balancing 
the  exact  sum  of  hisvirtues  and  Tioes,  declares  him 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  justly  killed' ;  which 
appears  to  hsTebeen  the  general  sense  of  the  best, 
the  wisest,  and  the  most  disinterested  in  Rome,  at 
the  time  when  the  (act  was  committed. 

The  only  question  which  seemed  to  admit  any 
dispute  was,  whether  it  ought  to  hsTC  been  com- 
mitted by  those  who  were  the  leaders  in  it*,  some 
of  whom  owed  their  lives  to  Cassar,  and  others  had 
been  loaded  by  Um  with  honours  to  a  degree  that 
helped  to  increase  die  popular  odium,  particularly 
D.  Brutus,  who  was  the  most  cherished  by  him  of 
them  all,  and  left  by  his  will  the  second  heir  of 
his  estate'.  For  of  the  two  Brutuses,  it  was  not 
MaTBus,  as  it  is  commonly  imagined,  but  Dedmusy 
who  was  the  fsTOurite,  and  whose  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy surprised  people  the  most'.  But  this 
orcnmstance  serred  only  for  a  different  handle  to 
the  different  parties,  for  aggravating  either  thdr 
crime  or  their  merit.  C«sar*s  friends  charged 
them  with  base  ingratitude  for  killing  their  bene- 
factor and  abusing  the  power  which  he  had  given 
to  the  destruction  of  the  giver.  The  other  side 
gave  a  contrary  turn  to  it,— extolled  the  greater 
virtue  of  the  men  for  not  being  diverted  by  private 
considerations  from  doing  an  act  of  public  benefit. 
Cicero  Ukes  it  always  in  this  view,  and  says,  *'that 
the  republic  was  the  more  indebted  to  them  for 
preferring  the  common  good  to  the  friendship  of 
any  man  whatsoever ;  that  as  to  the  kindness  of 
giving  them  their  Hves,  it  was  the  kindness  only  of 
a  robber,  who  had  first  done  them  the  greater  wrong 
by  usurping  the  power  to  take  it;  that  if  there  had 
been  any  stain  of  ingratitude  in  the  act  they  could 
never  have  acquired  so  much  glory  by  it,  and 
though  he  wondered  indeed  at  some  of  them  for 
doing  it,  rather  than  ever  imagined  that  they  would 
have  done  it,  yet  he  admired  them  so  much  the 
more  for  being  regardless  of  favours,  that  they 
might  show  their  r^ard  to  their  country^." 

Some  of  Ciesar's  friends,  particulariy  Pansa  and 
que  in  impcriis  neque  in  magistratibuB  pnMtitit— in  Gallia 
fans,  templaque  deum  donis  referta  expilavit :  urbes  di- 
rult,  aappius  ob  pnrdam  qnam  deliotuin — eridentissiniis 
rapinis,  ac  aacrilegiia  onera  beUorum  oivHium— austinoit. 
—flueton.  J.  Cca.  54 ;  Dio.  p.  20a 

*  8enec.  Natur.  Qiueet.  ▼.  18. 

*  PnegniTant  tamen  cetera  facta,  dlctaqno  ^os,  nt  et 
abusuB  dominatioDe  et  Jure  ccsua  exlstimetur.— Sueton. 
J.  Cm.  78. 

*  Disputari  de  M.  Bruto  solet,  an  debnerlt  acclpere  a  D. 
Julio  Titam,  cum  ocddeadum  eum  Judioaret.— Seneo.  De 
Benef.  IL  20. 

'  Appian.  ii.  518. 

r  Etai  est  enim  Brutonim  commune  factum  ct  laudia 
aocietaa  »qua.  Dedmo  tamen  iratioree  erant  ii,  qui  id  fac- 
tum dolebant,  quo  mlnua  ab  eo  rem  illam  dicebant  fieri 
debniflse.— Phil.  x.  7. 

^  Quod  est  aliud  beneficinm — latronum,  nisi  ut  comme- 
morare  pnsaint,  iis  se  dediase  vitam,  quibns  non  adenierint  ? 
quod  si  «Met  bcneftdnm,  nunquam  ii  qui  ilium  interfeoS' 


Hirtius,  advised  him  alwajs  to  keep  a  staa&ig 
guard  of  pr«torian  troops  for  the  defonoe  of  bis 
person,  alleging  that  a  power  aoqaired  by  ama 
must  necessarily  be  mamtained  by  arau ;  but  hm 
common  answer  was,  that  he  had  rather  die  oaoebf 
treachery  than  live  always  in  fear  of  it^  He  naed 
to  laugh  at  Sylla  for  restoring  the  liberty  of  the 
repobluE,  and  to  say  in  contempt  of  him  that  he 
did  not  know  his  letters^.  But,  as  a  jiiilkkw 
writer  has  observed,  '*  Sylla  had  learned  a  better 
grammar  than  he,  which  taught  him  to  resign  haa 
guards  and  his  government  together ;  whereas 
Cssar,  by  dismissing  the  one  yet  retabiag  tkm 
other,  committed  a  dangerous  solecism  in  politici^V 
for  he  strengtiiened  thio  popular  odium  and  ooa* 
seouently  hu  own  danger  while  be  weakened  kto  J 
defence.  '  I 

He  made  several  good  laws  during  his  ailisidtas  | 
tration,  all  tending  to  enforce  the  public  diae^lliv'; 
and  extend  the  penalties  of  former  laws.  T^ 
most  considerable  as  well  as  the  most  ukM  ^ 
them  was,  that  no  pnetor  should  bold  any  proving 
more  than  one  year,  nor  a  consul  more  than  tw«^ 
This  was  a  regulation  that  had  been  often  wn 
for  (as  Cicero  says)  in  the  best  of  times,  and  % 
one  of  the  ablest  dictators  of  the  old  repubbe 
declared  to  be  its  chief  security,  not  to  suiiDr  g 
and  arbitrary  commanda  to  be  of  long  durttiai 
but  to  limit  them  at  least  in  time  if  it  was  not  e«l 
venient  to  limit  them  in  power*.  C«sar  knew  I 
experience  that  the  prolongation  of  these  atnm 
dinarv  commands  and  the  habit  of  ruling  kingdofl 
was  the  readiest  way  not  only  to  inspire  a  coot 
of  the  laws  but  to  give  a  man  the  power  to  nbri 
them ;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  by  this  bnr  ( 
prevent  any  other  man  from  doing  what  be  hii 
had  done,  and  to  secure  his  own  possession  fta 
the  attempts  of  all  future  invaders. 


at  floftam  < 


runt,  a  quo  enmt  aerratl, — tan  tarn 
outL— PhiL  iL  3. 

Quo  etiam  majoivm  ei  reepublioa  gratiam  debet, 
Ubertatem  populi  Romani  unius  amicitic  prarposnit  diqi 
•orque  dominatus  qnam  partioeps  esse  maluit  a^infni 
sum  obeam  oausam,  quod  immemor  beneficionnn, 
patric  fuisset.— Ibid.  1 1 . 

>  Laudandum  experlentia  consUinm  «at  Fansi 
Hirtii:  qui  semper  prcdixerant  Ccsari.  at  prineiyaH 
armis  quKsitum  armis  tsoeret.  Ule  dirtitana,  nuci 
quam  timerl  maUe.— VriL  Pat  iL  57* 

Insldias  undique  imminentes  subire  Bemol  coofea^ 
satiuB  esse,  quam  oavere  semper.— Sueton.  J.  Ors.  8S. 

k  Neo  minoris  impotentic  roces  propalam  edebat  f^ 
lam  nesoisse  Uteras,  qui  dictaturam  deposnerlt,- 
J.Cw.77.  ^ 

1  Sir  H.  Savile's  "  DiasciUtio  de  JOUtia  Rainaiia,*ati 
end  of  his  translation  of  Tacitus. 

>  PhiL  L  8 ;  Suetoo.  J.  Cm.  in,  43. 
■  Que  lex  melior.utilior,  optima  etiam  i«pabUca.«fl 

flagitata,  quam  ne  prctoriK  prorincic  plus  qtuun 
neve  plus  quam  biennium  consnlares   obtinereotarIB 
PhiLL& 

MamerouB  JEmilins— 4naximam  antem,  alt,  ^)as  c 
diam  esse,  si  magna  imperla  diutuma  nan  eaaeot,  *i 
poris  modus  Imponereinr,  qulbua  Juris  impoid  hod  poK 
-4«iv.  iv.  S4. 
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SECTION   IX. 

Cicno  vts  {nrvient  at  the  death  of  Cesar  in  the 
CBito,  where  lie  had  the  pleasure  (he  tells  us)  to 
seetbe  tyrant  perish  as  he  deserved**. 
Bf  this  accident  he  was  freed  at  once 
from  all  subjection  to  a  superior,  and 
all  the  uneasiness  and  indignitj  of 
managing  a  power  which  ererj  mo- 
ment could  oppress  him.      He  was 
now  without  competition  the  first  citi- 
■  in  Rome,  the  first  in  that  credit  and  authority, 
Mb  vitk  the  senate  and  people,  which  illustrious 
Nrit  nd  serrices  will  necessarily  give  in  a  free 
kf;  The  conspirators  considered  him  as  such, 
■i  reckoned  upon  him  as  their  sure  friend ;  for 
brhid  BO  sooner  finished  their  work  than  Brutus, 
Ihl  op  his  bhx>dy  dagger,  called  out  upon  him 
BMie,  to  congratulate  witii  him  on  the  recovery 
llhdr&bertj' ;  and  when  they  all  ran  out  pre- 
afier  into  the  fonim  with  their  daggers  in 
iMndi,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  city,  they 
lined  at  the  same  dme  tfaie  name  of  Cicero, 
ibpe*  to  recommend  the  justice  of  their  act  by 
mredit  of  his  approbation  \ 
Ail  pen  Antony  a  pretence  to  charge  him 
"^  wds  in  pnbhc  with  being  prrry  to  the  con- 
?  sad  the  principal  Adviser  of  it'.    But  it  is 
that  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it ; 
'  he  had  the  strictest  friendship  with  the 
acton  and  they  the  greatest  confidence  in 
^  hii  age,  character,  and  dignity,  rendered 
"  onfit  to  bear  a  part  in  an  attempt  of 
Mtiie,  and  to  embark  himself  in  an  affair  so 
with  a  number  of  men  who,  ezoepting  a 
'if  their  leaders,  were  all  either  too  young  to 
i^iitcd  or  too  obscure  even  to  be  known  by 
y   He  orald  have  been  of  little  or  no  service 
|te  in  the  execution  of  the  act,  yet  of  much 
Wja  in  justifying  it  afterwards  to  the  city,  for 
Bt  had  no  share  in  it  nor  any  personal  interest 
mm  his  authority  suspected.    These  were  the 
VmiODs  without  doubt  why  Brutus  and  Cassius 
P  tst  impart  the  design  to  him :  had  it  been 
^  07  other  motive,   as   some  writers  have 
or  had  it  admitted  any  interpretation 
to  his  honour,  he  must  have  been  often 
fe^BKhed  with  it  by  Antony  and  his  other  adver- 
inof  &Qse  times,  who  were  so  studious  to  invent 
t  propagite  every  calumny  that  could  depress 
•edit.    1  cannot,  however,  entirely  acquit  him 
■>Hin  some  degree  accessory  to  the  death  of 
te;  for  it  is  evident  from  several  of  his  letters 
'W  had  an  expectation  of  such  an  attempt  and 
*  j«t  quarter  it  would  come,  and  not  only 
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Biihi  attukrit  i«ta  domini  mutatlo,  pncter 
'ram  ocQlis  oepi,  Justo  interita  tvranni  ?— Ad 
xiv.  14. 

f>>uv  int«Hiecto~8tatim  omeDtam  site  eztoUens 
"^  pogiofaam,  Cictronem  noaiinattan  exclamavit, 
<i  ncopenum  Ubcrtatem  est  gmtolafeiUr-PhiL 

J^wtm  meo  ooncOio  interfectmn.  [PMl.  tt  11.]  Ves- 
f^  PvkberTiiiU  faeti  Ule  fnriona  me  prinoipem  dicit 
^•PtJMp  qnidan  f atesem,  molaitns  nobis  non  caaet. 

^^ni  vtrUmile  povro  est.  In  tot  hominibus  partim 
P^"**  PBtim  adolesceDtibus.  nemfaiem  ooonltantibvj^ 
^i  anam  latere  potoiiw  ?_Phll.  li.  1 L 


expected  but  wished  it.  He  prophesied  very  early 
that  Cesar's  reign  could  not  last  six  months,  but 
must  necessarily  fall,  either  by  violence  or  of  itself, 
and  hoped  to  live  to  aee  it'.  He  knew  the  dis* 
affection  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  city,  which 
they  expressed  with  great  freedom  in  their  letters, 
and  with  much  more,  we  may  imagine,  in  their 

Erivate  conversation.  He  knew  the  fierce  and 
aughty  spirit  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  thcdr 
impatience  of  a  master,  and  cultivated  a  strict 
correspondence  with  them  both  at  this  time,  as  if 
for  the  opportunity  of  exciting  them  to  some  act 
of  vigour.  On  the  news  that  Atticus  sent  him  of 
Caesar's  image  being  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Quirinua,  adjoining  to  that  of  the  goddess  Salus,— 
'*  I  had  rather,"  says  he,  '*  have  him  the  comrade 
of  Romulus  than  of  the  goddess  Safety*"  * :  referring 
to  Romuli^'s  £ate  of  heing  killed  in  the  senate. 
In  another  letter  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that 
Atticus  and  he  had  been  contriving,  or  talking  at 
least  together,  how  Brutus  might  be  spirited  up  to 
some  attempt  of  that  kind,  by  setting  before  him 
the  fame  and  glory  of  his  ancestors.  **Does 
Brutus  then  tell  us  (says  he)  that  Csesar  brings 
with  him  glad  tidings  to  honest  men  ?  where  w^ 
he  find  them,  unless  he  hangs  himself?  But  how 
securely  is  he  now  intrenched  on  all  sides  ?  What 
use  then  of  your  fine  invention ;  the  picture  of  old 
Brutus  and  Ahala  with  the  verses  under,  which 
I  saw  in  your  gallery  ?  Yet  what  after  all  oan  he 
do'?"  One  cannot  help  observing,  likewise,  in 
his  pieces  addressed  about  this  time  to  Brutus, 
how  artfully  he  falls  into  a  lamentation  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  particular  unhappiness  of  Brutus 
himself  in  being  deprived  by  them  of  all  the  hopes 
and  use  of  his  great  talents,  putting  him  in  mind 
at  the  same  time  of  his  double  descent  from  ances- 
tors who  had  acquired  immortal  glory  by  delivering 
Rome  from  servitude.  Thus  he  concludes  his 
treatise  on  Famous  Orators  : — 

"  When  I  look  upon  you,  Brutus,  I  am  grieved 
to  aee  your  youth,  running  as  it  were  in  fall  career 

t  Jam  intdliges  id  regnum  vix  aemestre  eaae  posse— aoa 
tamen  hoc  confirmamus  fUo  augurio.  quo  dlximus ;  neo 
nos  fallit,  neo  aliter  aooidet.  Comiat  iste  neoeoso  est,  ant 
per  adversarios,  aut  ipse  per  se-4d  spero  vivia  nobis  fore. 
~Ad  Att  X.  a 

m  Eum  oiifnwtv  Qnirino  malo,  quam  salutL— Ad  Att. 
xiLlA. 

*  Itane  nunolat  Bratus,  Ilium  ad  honos  viros  ^tceYt^' 
Xia  ?  sed  nbi  eoa?  nisi  forte  se  sospendit  ?  bio  autem  at 
fultom  est  I  ubi  igitur  ^xhoriyftnuuk  fllnd  tmim  quod 
Tidi  in  PorMrfume,  Ahalam  et  Brutum  ?  aed  quid  faoiat? 
—Ad  Att.  xiU.  40. 

Farihenont  is  supposed  to  denote  some  room  or  gallery 
in  Brutus's,  or  more  probably  in  Atticus's  hoose,  adorned 
with  the  images  or  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  Rome* 
under  each  of  which,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us,  [in  Yit 
Att.  18.]  Attictw  had  severallj  described  their  principal 
acts  and  honours,  in  four  or  five  verses  of  his  own  com- 
posing :  where  the  contemplation  of  these  figures  of  old 
Brutus  and  Ahala,  Joined  together  in  one  picture,  with 
the  verses  under,  had  given  a  handle  perhaps  to  a  conver- 
sation between  Cicero  and  him,  how  Brutus  might  be 
incited  by  the  example  of  those  great  ancestors  to  ditaolve 
the  tyranny  of  Cesar.  It  soems  also  very  probable,  that 
this  very  picture  of  Atticus's  invention,  as  Cioero  calls  it, 
might  give  occasion  to  the  thought  and  coinage  <^  that 
silver  medal  or  dcnarita,  which  is  still  extant,  with  the' 
heads  and  names  of  those  two  old  patriots ;  Brutus  on  the 
one  side,  Ahala  on  the  other.— Vide  Theoaur,  Mocell.  la 
Fam.  Junia.  Tah^  L  L 
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ttroof h  the  midtt  of  ^ry*  stoi^>ed  ihort  by  the 
wretdied  fate  of  yonr  country.  This  grief  eits 
heavy  upon  me,  and  on  our  common  friend  Atticus, 
tiie  partner  of  my  affection  and  ^jgood  ojnnion  of 
yon.  We  heartily  wish  you  well ;  wish  to  see  yon 
reap  the  fruit  of  yoor  Tirtne,  and  to  Uve  in  a  re- 
public, that  may  give  yon  the  opportunity  not  only 
to  retire  but  to  increase  the  honour  and  memory 
of  the  two  noble  Cunilies  from  which  you  descend: 
for  the  forum  was  wholly  yours, — yours  all  that 
course  of  glory.  You,  of  all  the  young  pleaders, 
brought  thither  not  only  a  tongue  ready  formed 
by  t^  exercise  of  speaking,  but  had  enriched  your 
oratory  by  die  frumiture  idso  of  the  sererer  arts, 
and  by  the  help  of  tiie  same  arts  had  joined  to  a 
perfection  of  eloquence  the  ornament  of  every 
Tirtne.  We  are  doubly  sorry  therefore  on  your 
account  that  you  want  tiie  benefit  of  the  republic, 
the  republic  of  you ;  but  though  this  odious  ruin 
of  the  city  extinguishes  the  use  of  your  abilities, 
go  on  still,  Brutus,  to  pursue  your  usual  studies,'* 
&c. 

These  passages  seem  to  give  a  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  Cicero,  though  a  stranger  to  the 
particular  councils  of  the  conspirators,  had  yet  a 
general  notion  of  their  design,  as  well  as  some 
share  in  promoting  it.  In  his  reply  to  Antony's 
charge,  he  does  not  deny  his  expectation  of  it, 
freely  owns  his  joy  for  it,  and  thanks  him  for  giv- 
ing him  an  honour,  which  he  had  not  merited,  of 
bearing  a  part  in  it  He  calls  it  **  the  most  glorious 
act  which  had  ever  been  done,  not  only  in  that  but 
in  any  other  city :  in  which  men  were  more  for- 
ward to  claim  a  share  which  they  had  not,  than  to 
dissemble  that  which  they  had ;  that  Brutus's  rea- 
son for  calling  out  upon  him,  was  to  signify  that  he 
was  then  emitting  his  praises  by  an  act  not  unlike 
to  what  he  had  done.  That  it  to  wish  Caesar's 
death  was  a  crime,  to  rejoice  at  it  was  the  same,— 
there  being  no  difference  between  the  adviser  and 
the  approver ;  yet  excepting  Antony  and  a  few 
more,  who  were  fond  of  having  a  king,  that  thei« 
was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  did  not  desire  to  see 
the  fact  committed ;  that  all  honest  men,  as  far  as 
it  was  in  their  power,  concurred  in  it ;  that  some 
indeed  wanted  the  counsel,  some  the  courage,  some 
the  opportunity,  but  none  the  will  to  do  it,"  &c7 

The  news  of  this  surprising  fact  raised  a  general 
consternation  through  the  city,  so  that  the  first 
care  of  the  conspirators  was  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  proclaiming  peace  and  liberty  to  all, 
and  declaring  that  no  fardier  violence  was  intended 
to  any.  They  marched  out,  therefore,  in  a  body, 
with  a  cap,  as  the  ensign  of  liberty,  carried  before 
them  on  a  spear*;  and  in  a  calm  and  orderly 


y  Ecqnis  est  igitnr,  qui  te  exoepto,  et  Us,  qni  ilium 
regnAre  gaudebant,  qui  illud  aut  fieri  noluerit,  aut  factum 
tmprobarit  ?  omnes  enim  in  culpa.  Etenim  omnes  boni, 
quantum  in  ipeia  fuit,  CMarem  oocidenmt.  Aliis  consi- 
lium, aliis  animus,  occado  deftalt ;  voluntaa  nemini,  &o. 
Phn.  ii.  It. 

*  A  cap  was  always  given  to  staves,  wben  fhey  were 
made  free;  whence  it  became  (he  emblem  of  Uhertp:  to 
expose  it  therefore  on  a  spear,  was  a  public  invitation  to 
the  people  to  embrace  the  liberty  that  was  ofTered  to  them 
by  the  destruction  of  their  tyrant  There  was  a  medal 
likewise  struck  on  this  occasion,  with  the  same  device, 
which  is  stai  extant  The  thought  however  was  not  new ; 
tor  Satuminus,  in  his  sedition,  when  he  had  poosessed 
Umsdf  of  the  c^>itol,  exalted  a  cap  also  on  the  top  of  a 
tp0ar,  as  a  token  of  liberty  to  all  the  slaves  wbo  would 


manner  proceeded  tnrough  the  foruin,  where,  in 
first  heat  of  joy  for  the  death  of  the  tyraat,  lei 
of  the  young  nobility  who  had  borne  no  pv 
the  conspiracy  joined  themselves  to  the  omdi 
with  swords  in  their  hands,  out  of  an  ambitio 
be  thought  partners  in  the  act ;  but  they  paid 
afterwanis  for  that  vanity,  and  without  any  s 
of  the  glory  were  involved  in  the  mm  wfaic 
drew  upon  all  the  rest.  Brutus  designed  to  I 
spoken  to  the  dtixens  from  the  rostra,  bot 
oeiving  them  to  be  in  too  great  an  sgitatioi 
attend  to  speeches,  and  being  uncertain  what 
the  popular  humour  might  torn,  and  knowing 
there  were  great  numbers  of  deaar's  old  soli 
in  the  cihr,  who  had  been  summoned  from  all  ] 
to  attend  him  to  the  Parthian  war,  he  tfao 
proper,  with  his  accomplices,  under  the  g 
of  Decimus*s  gladiators,  to  take  refoge  in 
capitol*.  Being  here  secured  from  any  imme 
violence,  he  summoned  the  people  thither  io 
afternoon,  and  in  a  speech  to  them,  which  he 
prepared,  justified  his  act  and  explained  the  mo 
of  it,  and  in  a  pathetic  manner  exhorted  tbei 
exert  themselves  in  the  defence  of  their  cou 
and  maintain  the  liberty  now  offered  to 
against  all  the  abettors  of  the  late  tyranny.  C 
presently  followed  them  into  the  capitol  witl 
best  and  greatest  part  of  the  senate,  to  delib 
on  the  proper  means  of  improving  this  ho 
beginning,  and  establiahing  their  lilMrty  on  a 
and  lasting  foundation. 

Antony  in  the  meanwhile,  shocked  by  the 
diness  of  the  act,  and  apprehending  some  di 
to  his  own  lifo,  stripp^  himself  of  his  con 
robes  and  fled  home  in  disguise,  where  he  beg 
fortify  his  house,  and  kept  himself  close  all 
day  **,  till  perceiving  the  pacific  conduct  of  th< 
spirators,  he  recovered  his  spirits,  and  app 
again  the  next  morning  in  public. 

While  thines  were  in  this  situation,  L.  Cor 
Cinna,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  was  nearly 
to  Cesar,  made  a  speech  to  the  people  in  pn 
the  conspirators;  extolling  their  act  as  I 
meritorious,  and  exhorting  the  multitude  to 
them  down  from  the  capitol,  and  reward 
with  the  honours  due  to  the  deliverers  d 
country ;  then  throwing  off  his  pretorian  ro 
declared  that  he  would  not  wear  it  any  1od( 
being  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  tyrant,  and  i 
the  laws.  But  the  next  day,  as  he  was  gc 
the  senate,  some  of  Cesar's  veteran  soldiers  ! 
gathered  a  mob  of  the  same  party,  attacked 
the  streets  with  voUeys  of  stones  and  drov 
into  a  house,  which  they  were  going  preset 
set  on  fire,  with  design  to  have  burnt  him  I 
Lepidus  had  not  come  to  his  rescue  with 
of  regular  troops  ^ 

Lepidus  was  at  this  time  in  the  suburbs  of 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  ready  to  depart  i 
Join  with  him :  and  though  Marius,  In  his  sixtb 
ship,  destroyed  him  for  that  act,  by  a  decree  of  tb< 
yet  he  himself  used  the  same  expedient  afterwards  i 
the  slaves  to  take  arms  with  him  against  8yll*«  i 
marching  with  his  army  Into  the  city  to  attack  kh 
Max.TiiL& 
•  App.  ii.  p.  A03 ;  IHo,  p.  150;  Plotarah.  fat  CM. < 
b  Que  tua  fuga  ?  qua  formldo  prrdaro  fllo  4 
propter  consoientiam  soelerum  deeperatio  vltef 
ma  fugar— Clara  te  domnm  reoeplstL— Rdt  tt.  30i 
iSe;App^M8,S(n. 
<  Platarob.  in  Brut ;  App.  p.  ML 
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MiBrMMflt  ti  Sptin,  whkh  bad  been  assigned  to 
lii  W  Gear,  witb  a  part  of  Ganl.  In  tbe  nigbt 
ttsrcnie,  after  Caesar's  deatb,  he  filled  tbe  forum 
litkhk  troops,  and  finding  bimself  superior  to  anj 
IM  fa  power,  began  to  think  of  making  himself 
WAet  ii  tbe  dtf,  and  taking  immediate  rerenge 
•  Ik  eoBtpirators ;  but  being  a  weak  and  viln 
«■,  Aatoay  eaaly  diverted  him  from  that  design, 
aimiapd  him  to  his  own  views ;  *'  he  repre- 
mtti  tk  liatsrd  and  difficulty  of  the  attempt, 
4fetfe  mate,  the  city,  and  all  Italy  were  against 
i» ;  tkt  the  only  way  to  effect  what  they  wished 
filodiaMDble  their  r^  purpose ;  to  recommend 

eeoaoaeU,  and  lull  their  adversaries  asleep, 
J  bad  provided  a  strength  sufficient  to  op- 
IMthem ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  things  were  ripe, 
IMU  join  with  him  very  heartily  in  avenging 
m'i  death."  With  these  remonstrances  he 
led  him,  and  to  render  their  union  the  firmer, 
Ite  biDurar  his  vanity  at  the  same  time,  gave 
dta^ter  in  marriage  to  Lepidus'  son,  and 
ied  kim  to  seize  tl^  bigb-priesthood,  vacant 
imr't  death,  without  any  regard  to  tbe  ordi- 
\(anu  of  election'.  Having  thus  gained 
Hh  into  his  measures,  he  niade  use  of  his 
9otf  md  his  forces  to  harass  and  terrify  the 
Mite  party,  tiU  he  bad  driven  the  conspirators 
Ml  the  city ;  and  when  he  bad  served  his  pur* 
^  vith  him  at  home,  contrived  to  send  him  to 
pvoaaent,  to  keep  the  provinces  and  tbe  com- 
mn  abroad  in  proper  respect  to  them  ;  and 
khy  sttiag  down  with  bis  army  in  tbe  nearest 
if  Gail,  he  might  be  ready  for  any  event 
biboold  require  his  help  in  Italy. 
b  noipirators  in  the  meanwhile  had  formed 
*  ae,  beyond  the  death  of  Caesar  ;  but 
to  be  as  much  surprised  and  amazed  at 
By  had  done,  as  tbe  rest  of  the  city.  They 
U  entirdy  to  the  integrity  of  their  cause, 
^S  that  it  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
aQ  that  they  expected  from  it,  and  draw  a 
nl  concorrence  to  tbe  defence  of  their  com- 
Jkity ;  aad  taking  it  for  granted  that  Caesar's 
h  the  hdght  of  all  his  greatness,  would  deter 
iff  his  partisans  from  aiming  at  the  same 
*•  they  pfauxd  withal  a  great  confidence  in 
Is*!  aBdM>rity,  of  which  they  assured  them- 
^  their  own,  and  were  not  disappointed ; 
miii  momenthe  resolvedatall  adventures  to 
^the  credit  of  tbe  men,  and  their  act,  as  the 
■<>i»  left  of  recovering  the  republic.  He 
tbt  the  people  were  all  on  their  side,  and  as 
V  force  was  removed,  that  they  were  masters 
)B city;  hit  adrice  therefore  was,  to  use  their 
M  advantage,  and  in  the  consternation  of 
^'  J^i  and  tbe  zeal  and  union  of  their 
t  that  Bratns  and  Cassias,  as  prstors,  should 
^,  mate  into  the  capitol,  and  proceed  to 
I  vigorons  decrees,  for  tbe  security  of  tbe 
~  tnaqniUity*.  But  Bmtus  was  for  marching 
•  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  authority 
^  eoMttl;  and  having  conceived  hopes  oif 
^>  proposed  die  sending  a  deputation  to  him, 
^wt  him  to  measures  of  peace  ;    Cicero 


j--|M«.f50.M7,a89. 
■  ■nWtti  me  cUmaire,  Olo  Ipso  prime  eapitolino 
■■■Mai  la  fpitoHimi  a  prwtortbos  vooarl  f     DU 
^^l^fM  torn  opera  eAoi  potoenmt,  hetaniibus 
R^  ^Qsk,  eym  aai  bonis,  fcaotia  latrooibos  !-7Ad 


remonstrated  against  it,  nor  would  be  prevafled 
witb  to  bear  a  part  in  it :  be  told  them  plainly, 
'*that  there  could  be  no  safe  treaty  with  him; 
that  as  long  as  be  was  afraid  of  them,  he  would 
promise  every  thing ;  but,  when  bis  fears  were  over, 
would  be  like  himself,  and  perform  nothing ;  so 
that  while  the  other  consular  senators  were  going 
forwards  and  backwards  in  this  office  of  media* 
tion,  be  stuck  to  his  point,  and  staid  with  the  rest 
in  the  capitol,  and  did  not  see  Antony  for  the  two 
first  daysV' 

The  event  confirmed  what  Cicero  foretold : 
Antony  had  no  thoughts  of  peace  or  of  any  good 
to  the  republic  ;  bis  sole  view  was,  to  seize  the 
government  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  in 
condition  to  do  it  ;  and  then,  on  pretence  of 
revenging  Caesar's  death,  to  destroy  all  Aose  who 
were  likely  to  oppose  him :  as  bis  business  there- 
fore was  to  gain  time  by  dissembling  and  deceiving 
tbe  republican  party  into  a  good  opinion  of  him, 
80  all  bis  answers  were  mild  and  moderate,  pro- 
fessing a  sincere  inclination  to  peace,  and  no  other 
desire  than  to  see  the  republic  settled  again  on  its 
old  basis.  Two  days  paraed  in  mutual  assurances 
firom  both  sides,  of  their  disposition  to  concord  and 
amity ;  and  Antony  summoned  the  senate  on  the 
third  to  adjust  tbe  conditions  of  it,  and  confirm 
them  by  some  solemn  act  Here  Cicero,  as  the 
best  foundation  of  a  lasting  quiet,  moved  tbe 
assembly  in  tbe  first  place,  after  the  example  of 
Athens,  to  decree  a  general  amnesty,  or  act  of 
oblivion,  for  all  that  was  passed,  to  which  they 
unanimously  ag^reed.  Antony  seemed  to  be  all 
goodness,  talked  of  nothing  but  healing  measures, 
and,  for  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  moved,  that  tbe 
conspirators  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  their 
deliberations,  and  sent  his  son  as  a  hostage  for 
their  safety :  upon  which  they  all  came  down  from 
the  capitol;  and  Brutus  supped  witb  Lepidus, 
Cassius  with  Antony,  and  the  day  ended  to  the 
universal  joy  of  tbe  city,  who  imagined  that  their 
liberty  was  now  crowned  witb  certain  peace'. 

There  were  several  things  however  very  artfully 
proposed  and  carried  by  Antony,  on  the  pretence 
of  public  concord,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  a 
most  pernicious  use,  particularly  a  decree  for  tbe 
confirmation  of  all  Caesar's  acts.  This  motion  was 
suspected  by  many,  who  stuck  upon  it  for  some 
time,  and  adled  upon  Antony  to  explain  it,  and 
specify  bow  far  it  was  to  extend :  be  assured  them, 
**  that  no  other  acts  were  meant,  than  what  were 
known  to  every  body,  and  entered  publicly  on 


'  Dioebam  illis  in  capftollo  Ilberatoribus  nottris,  cum 
me  ad  to  ira  rdlent.  ut  ad  defendendam  rompubUcam  te 
adhortarer,  quoad  metuerea,  omnia  te  promiaaunun,  simul 
ao  timere  deriiaoea,  similem  te  futumm  tuL  Itaque  cum 
caeteri  consularea  irent,  rediroit,  in  oententia  manai :  ne- 
que  te  illo  die,  neque  poatero  vidi.— Phil.  il.  35. 

r  In  quo  templo,  qnantum  in  me  fait,  Jed  fimdamenta 
pftds,  Athwiienaininqoa  ranovavi  retus  exemplum :  Orm- 
cum  etiam  verbum  uanrpaTi,  quo  torn  in  aedandla  diicordiia 
erat  naa  oivitaa  ilia,  atqua  omnem  memoriam  diaoordiamm 
obUvione  aempitema  delendam  oensoi.  Prsdara  turn 
oratio  M.  Antonii,  cgregia  etiam  voluntaa :  pax  deniqua 
per  earn  et  per  liberoa  qjoa  com  praatantinimia  dvibua 
oonfinnata  eat.— PhiL  L  1 . 

Q,um  fait  oratio  de  oonoordia?-4aas  parrulos  fUios  In 
oapitoliam  a  te  miaaua  pads  oboea  fait.  Qao  aeoatos  die 
Uetior?  quo  popolos  Romanus?— turn  denique  liberatl  per 
viroofiortiaaimoa  videbamor,  qaia,  ut  Qli  voluerant,  liber- 
tatem  pax  iequebator.— Ibid.  13 ;  Plutarch,  in  Brut. 
Q 
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Cmar's  regifter :  they  asked,  if  any  penona  were 
to  be  restoied  from  enle,  he  said  one  only,  and  no 
more ;  whether  any  immunities  were  granted  to 
cities  or  coontries,  he  answered  none ;  and  con- 
ientedf  that  it  should  pass  with  a  restriction, 
proposed  by  Ser.  Sulpicius,  that  no  grant,  which 
was  to  take  pUce  after  the  ides  of  March,  should 
be  ratified^/'  This  was  generally  thought  so 
reasonable,  and  Antony's  seeming  candour  had 
made  such  an  impression,  that  those  who  saw  the 
mischief  of  it  durst  not  venture  to  oppose  it,  espe- 
cially as  there  was  a  precedent  for  it  in  the  case  of 
Sylla ;  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  relate  chiefly  to 
the  Teteran  soldiers,  whom  it  was  not  possible  to 
oblige,  or  keep  in  good  humour,  without  confirming 
the  privileges  and  possessions  which  Caesar  had 
granted  to  them.  But  Brutus  and  his  friends  had 
private  reasons  for  entertaining  a  better  opinion  of 
Antony,  than  his  outward  conduct  would  justify  ; 
Csesar  had  used  him  roughly  on  several  occasions', 
and  they  knew  his  resentment  of  it ;  and  that  he 
had  been  engaged  with  Trebonius,  on  Desar's  last 
return  from  Spain,  in  a  design  against  his  life ; 
■nd  though  he  did  not  perform  that  engagement, 
yet  they  thought  it  an  obligation,  as  well  as  a  proof 
of  his  continuing  in  the  same  mind,  that  he  had 
not  discovered  it,  which  was  the  reason  of  their 
sparing  him  when  Csesar  was  killed,  and  of  Trebo- 
nius's  taking  him  aside  on  pretence  of  business, 
lest  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion  might  provoke 
them  to  kill  him  too^. 

But,  as  Cicero  often  laments,  they  had  already 
mined  their  cause,  by  giving  Antony  leisure  to 
recollect  himself,  and  gather  troops  about  him,  by 
which  he  forced  upon  them  several  other  decrees 
against  their  will.  One  of  them  in  favour  of  the 
veteran  soldiers,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  for  that 
purpose  in  arms  about  the  senate^ ;  and  another  still 
worse,  for  the  allowance  of  a  public  funeral  to  Cesar, 
which  Atticus  bad  been  remonstrating  against  both 
to  Cicero  and  Brutus,  as  pernicious  to  the  peace 
of  the  city.  But  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it : 
Antony  was  resolved  upon  it,  and  had  provided 
all  things  for  it,  as  the  best  opportunity  of  inflam- 
ing the  soldiers  and  the  populace,  and  raising 
some  commotions  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  re- 
publican cause ;  in  which  he  succe^bd  so  well, 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  no  small  difficulty  to 
defend  their  lives  and  houses  from  the  violence  of 
his  mob  ".  In  this  tumult  Helvius  Cinna,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  and  a  particular  friend  of  Csesar,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble,  being  mistaken  un- 

b  Sununa  constantia  ad  ea,  qiue  qucsita  erant.  respon- 
debat :  nihil  torn,  nisi  quod  erat  notum  omnibus,  in  C. 
CBsaris  oommentariis  reperi«batur :  num  qui  ezules  resti- 
tnti  ?  unmn  aiebat,  pneterea  nemloem.  Num  immuni- 
fates  date  ?  null*,  respondebat  Aasentiri  etiam  not  Ser. 
Bulpioio  voluit,  ne  qua  tabula  post  Idua  Martias  ullios 
decretl  Cciaria  aut  beneflcii  figeretur.— PbiL  L  L 

«  PhQ.  IL  29. 

^  Qoanquam  si  interfld  Cmnxem  voluiase  crimen  eat, 
vide  qucso,  Antoni,  quid  tibl  futurom  sit,  quem  efc  Nar- 
bone  hoc  consUium  cnm  C.  Trebonio  cepisoe  notiasimom 
eat,  et  obejus  oonailii  aocietatem,  cum  interflceretur  Ccaar, 
torn  te  a  Trebonio  Tidimua  aevocari.— Ibid.  14. 

1  Nonne  omni  ratione  veterani,  qui  annati  aderant,  com 
proraidii  noa  nihil  haberemus,  de^^endendl  fuenmt  ?— Ad 
Atfc.  xiv.  14 

">  Meministine  te  clamare,  causam  periiaae,  si  funere 
elatus  eaaet  7  at  ille  etiam  in  foro  combuatus,  laudatusque 
tniaerabiliter ;  aenrique  et  egeatea  in  teota  nostra  cum 
fsdbns  Immlaai.— Ad  Att.  xir.  H),  14 ;  Plutarch,  in  Brut. 


Inddly  for  the  prstor  of  that  name,  wbo,  u  it  ii 
said  above,  had  extolled  the  act  of  killiog  Ca« 
in  a  speech  from  the  rostra.  This  so  alsnaed^ 
those  who  had  any  similitude  of  nsme  m^  9$ 
of  the  conspirators,  thatCaius  Cases,  another » 
nator,  thought  fit  by  a  public  advertisement,  to  au 
nify  the  distinction  of  his  person  snd  prindiiQ, 
from  Publius  Casca,  who  gave  the  first  bbv  % 
Ciesar". 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  si  it  is  ooi  ; 
monly  believed,  that  these  violences  were  oviogl 
the  general  indignation  of  the  dtizens,  agaimttl 
munlerers  of  Cssar,  excited  either  by  ^  ipei 
tacle  of  his  body,  or  the  eloquence  of  Antooy,  nt 
made  the  funeral  oration ;  for  it  is  ceitaio  ^ 
CKsar,  through  his  whole  reign,  could  nerer 
from  the  people  any  public  signification  of  tk 
favour;  but  on  the  contrary,  was coostsntlyfl 
tified  by  the    perpetual  demonstrations  of  i 
hatred  and  disaffection  to  him.    The  case  lu 
same  after  his  death :  the  memory  of  his  tjni 
was  odious,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  the  leil 
vourites  of  the  city  ;  as  appeared  on  all  oocaai 
wherever  their  free  and  genuine  sense  coild 
declared,  in  the  public  shows  and  theatres*;  d 
Cicero  frequently  appeals  to,  ass  proper enooin 
menttoall  honest  men,  to  act  with  spirit  and  v^ 
in  the  defence  of  their  common  liberty.  What  I 
pened  therefore  at  the  funeral  was  the  tSt4 
artifice  and  faction,  the  work  of  a  mercenarjl 
ble,  the  greatest  part  slaves  and  strsngen,  lii 
and  prepared  for  violence,  against  s  party  anin 
and  pursuing  pacific  counseU,  and  placing  all  I 
trust  and  security  in  the  justice  of  their  a 
Cicero  calls  it  a  conspiracy  of  Cesar's  fntAa 
who  were  the  chief  managers  of  the  tssiil 
which  the  Jews  seem  to  have  borne  a  oobs 
able  part.  who.  out  of  hatred  to  Pompej,  fa 
affront  to  their  city  and  temple,  were  sedc 
attached  to  Csesar,  and  above  all  die  other  fix 
era  in  Rome,    distinguished  themselves  by 
expressions  of  their  grief  for  his  desdi,  so  i 
spend  whole  nights  at  his  monument,  io  s  1 
(k  religious  devotion  to  his  memory^. 

This  first  taste  of  Antony's  perfidy  wis  i< 
warning  to  the  conspirators  what  little  id 
they  had  to  depend  upon  him,  or  to  expect 
safety  in  the  dty  where  he  had  the  sort 
command,  without  a  guard  for  their  de& 
which,  though  D.  Brutus  demanded  for  then, j 
could  not  obtain :  whilst  Antony,  to  alaini 
still  the  more,  took  care  to  let  them  know  tha 

•  C.  Helviua  Cinna  tribunua  plebis  ex  fonere  C  Ct 
domum  auam  petena,  popoli  manibna  diaoerpCia  «ri 
Comelio  Cinna,  in  quem  asvire  ae  existtmabal;  M 
quod  cum  affinSa  eaaet  Ccaaris,  adveraoi  earn  4 
raptum,  impiam  pro  roatria  oratiooem  babniaw*^ 
Max.  ix.  9 ;  Dio,  p.  267. 268;  Plutarch,  in  C».rt-BI 

o  Onmea  enim  jam  civea  de  relpublloa;  aalnte  unieis 
et  voce  oons^itiunt. — ^Phfl.  i  S.  . 

Quid  cnfan  gladiatoribua  olamores  fannniawj 
civium  ?  quid  populi  veraua  ?  quid  Pompdi  atattwP" 
inflnitua  ?  quid  iia  tribunia  plebia,  qui  vobia  adTer^ 
parumne  h»c  atgnifloant,  incredibiliter  oonaeotfcow 
puli  Roman!  voluntatem  ?  Ac— Ibid.  15 ;  Ad  Att  x*J 

p  Nam  isU  quidem  libertorum  Caaaaria  oonj«n*»  ^ 
opprimeretur.  d  recte  aaperet  Antoniua.— Ad  Att  b 

q  In  eummo  pubUco  luotu  exterarom  fenttaaM" 
tudo  olrculatim,  sno  quaeque  mwe,  laoMntata  at 
cipueque  Judaei.  qui  etiam  noctibua  oontlnaia 
f  reqnentarunt.— ^ueton.  in  J.  Cca.  84. 
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*  **"le  popolice  were  so  enraged,  that  he 

'  **^  t  it  possible  for  any  of  them  to  be 

'  "^  *  ifl  therefore  quitted  Rome :  Trebo- 

■»  * »  ^priTatdy  for  Aria,  to  take  posses- 

'  • '  >n  fvbce,  which  had  before  beenassigned 

."^  t  I  afrtid  of  being  prevented  by  the 

•■'.  n  itony.  D.  Bnitiis,  for  the  ^ame  reason, 

2JK  •  '•df  of  the  Cisalpine  or  Italic  Gaol, 

:  Af  a   AD  conferred  upon  him  likewise  by 

,    n  #:   •to ftreogUien  himself  there  against 

< :  ^  il  by  his  neighbourhood  to  Rome,  to 

.- » '  2.4  protect  all  the  friends  of  liberty. 

■  ^'  s^mnpanied  by  Cassins,  retired  to  one 

.  .  /:  r  ■tcv  LenuTinm,  to  deliberate  about 

.-.^  ^  Mdnet,  and  to  take  such  measures  as 

^^  f  -  if  the  times  and  the  motions  of  their 

.,_  ^    I  make  necessary. 

'.'  -J   fc  as  the  conspiratora  were  gone, 

^  ^  ,  led  his  mask,  and  as  if  the  late 

01  ^B°^  accidental  only,  and  the  sudden 

\  mt  ^  °^^'  professed  the  same  mode- 

'  ^  ^j  Ik,  and  affected  to  spoJc  with  the 

\     -  It  of  Brutus   and  Casrius  ;  and  by 

li-T''  *^  '^»  proposed  by  him  to  the 

"■   ^^'i  id  to  have  nothing  so  mnch  at  heart 

*[^^  teoncord.    Among  other  decrees  he 

-  '-'"  ^  ftich  was  prepared  and  drawn  np  by 

'-  "^   0lsh  for  ever  the  name  and  office  of 

■^  ^'^  il  seemed  to  be  a  sure  pledge  of  his 

^  ^  f  %  vui  gave  a  nntvertal  satisfaction 

'  '^'L    ''ho  passed  it,  as  it  were,  by  accla- 

-  ^^   Mt  putting  it  even  to  the  vote ;  and 

f^^     iMks  of  the  house  for  it  to  Antony, 

^^^    \  afterwards  told  him,  had  fixed  an 

"-^'^  J   liy  by  it  on  Caesar,  in  declaring  to 

^^H  for  the  odium  of  his  government, 

as  become  both  necessary  and 


left  Rome  soon  after  Brutus  and 

a  little  mortified  to  see  things  take 

by  tiie  indol^ice  of  their  friends ; 

frequent  occasion  to  say,  that  the 

'  produced  nothing  whidi  pleased 

of  the  day,  which  was  executed 

vigour,  but  supported  by  child- 

As  he  passed  through  the  country 

,     .f^-9  ^  mirth  and  rejoicing  in  all  the 

'  ^Jm^^  the  account  of  Caesar's  death : 

le  to  express  (says  he)  what  joy 

lere;  how  all  people  flock  about 


e  Hirtins  fait ;  qua  znente  Antonitu  eaaet, 
\  ■cllicet  et  infldeUasfma.  Nam  ae 
D  dare  poaae  aiebat,  neque  arbitrarl, 
tqwmqittm  noatrmn,  adeo  eaae  miUtom 
fcpleMa.  Quorum  utmrnque  eaw fal- 
idTOitoe  |dadtmn<atmfldpoBtolare» 
e  Bonis  pobUoo  pnestdio:  quod  Uloa 
p.  Fam.  xi.  1. 
^  qva  Tim  jam  regiae  potestatia  obaederat, 
'"  acBstoUt.  Deqnaneaententiaaqiiidan 
k  ampIMmia  Tcrbis  per  aenatoa  consultum 
antem  fllod,  quod  dlotatune 
It  a  t»— mortuo  Caaarl 
B  femplteniam,  ace— PhlL  LI, IX 
Hneri  xirbem  a  parrickUa  viderem,  nee  te 
^  n  tnto  ene  poaae,  eamqne  armia  opprea- 
>  ndhi  qooque  Spat  esM  exoedendnm 

>  adhno  me  nihil  ddactat  pneter  Idua 
I  Att.  xir.  6, 21.]  Itaqoe  atulta  Jam  Iduum 
■noaolatlo.  Antania  cnim  uai  anmua  viriU- 
^nna  crcda»  poerfUbua—Ibid.  zv.  4. 


me  ;  how  greedy  they  are  to  hear  an  account  of  it 
from  me :  yet  what  strange  politics  do  we  puraue  ? 
What  a  solecism  do  we  commit  ?  To  be  afraid  of 
those  whom  we  have  subdued ;  to  defend  his  acts, 
for  whose  death  we  rejoice ;  to  suffer  tyranny  to 
live,  when  the  tyrant  is  killed  ;  and  the  republic 
to  be  lost,  when  our  liberty  is  recovered  '/' 

Atticus  sent  him  word  of  some  remarkable 
applause  which  was  given  to  the  famed  come- 
dian, Publius,  for  what  he  had  said  upon  the  stage, 
in  favour  of  the  public  liberty ;  and  that  L.  Cas- 
sius,  the  brother  of  the  conspirator,  then  one  of 
the  tribunes,  was  received  wiUi  infinite  acclama- 
tions upon  his  entrance  into  the  theatre ';  which 
convinced  him  only  the  more  of  the  mistake  of 
their  friends  in  sitting  still,  and  trusting  to  the 
merit  of  their  cause,  while  their  enemies  were 
using  all  arts  to  destroy  them.  This  general  incli- 
nation, which  declared  itself  so  freely  on  the  ride 
of  liberty,  obliged  Antony  to  act  with  caution*  and, 
as  far  as  posrible,  to  perauade  the  city  that  he  was 
on  the  same  ride  too:  for  which  end  he  did 
another  thing  at  ^is  time  both  prudent  and 
popular,  in  putting  to  death  the  impostor  Marius, 
who  was  now  returned  to  Rome,  to  revenge,  as  he 
gave  out,  the  death  of  his  kinsman  Caesar  ;  where, 
signalising  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  he  was 
the  chief  incendiary  at  the  funeral  and  the  sub- 
sequent riots,  and  threatened  nothing  less  than 
destruction  to  the  whole  senate.  But  Antony, 
having  served  his  main  purpose  with  him,  of 
driving  Brutus  and  the  rest  out  of  the  city,  ordered 
him  to  be  seized  and  strangled,  and  his  body 
to  be  dragged  through  the  streets":  which  gave 
him  fresh  credit  with  the  republicans  ;  so  that 
Brutus,  together  with  Casrius  and  other  friends, 
had  a  personal  conference  with  him  about  this  time, 
which  passed  to  mutual  satisfaction  *. 

By  these  arts  Antony  hoped  to  amuse  the  con- 
spiratora, and  induce  them  to  lay  aride  all  vigorous 
counsels,  especially  what  he  most  apprehended, 
that  of  leaving  Italy  and  seizing  some  provinces 
abroad,  furnished  with  troops  and  money,  which 
might  put  them  into  a  condition  to  act  offenrively. 
With  the  same  view  he  wrote  an  artful  letter  to 
Cicero,  to  desire  his  consent  to  the  restoration 
of  S.  Clodius,  the  chief  agent  of  P.  Clodius,  who 
had  been  several  yean  in  banishment,  for  outrages 
committed  in  the  dty,  chiefly  against  Cicero  him- 
self,  on  whose  account  he  was  condemned.  Antony, 
by  his  marriage  with  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  P. 
Clodius,  became  the  protector  of  all  that  family, 
and  the  tutor  of  young  Publius,  her  son,  which 
gave  him  a  decent  pretence  of  interesting  himself 
in  this  affair.  He  assures  Cicero,  "  that  he  had 
procured  a  pardon   for  S.  Clodius  from    Caesar, 


>  Did  enim  non  poteat  quantopere  gaudeant,  ut  ad  me 
concurrant,  nt  audire  cupiant  verba  mea  ea  de  rfr— aio 
oiim  vcTOAiTciS^Sa,  ut  victoe  metueremua— oihll  enim 
tarn  a^Koucow,  qoam  rvpoanfOKr6wov%.  in  oislp  aaae,  ty- 
ranni  facta  defendL— >Ad  Att  xiv.  & 

0  dii  boni  I  virit  tyrannia,  tyrannna  ooddiL  'Eixm  inter- 
feoti  morte  Ictamur,  cujoa  facta  defeodimua. — Ibid,  ft 

J  Ex  priore  theatnim,  Publiomque  oognovi.  bona  aigna 
cooaentientia  mu\^tQdinia.  Plausua  vero,  L.  Caaaio  datua 
fiaoetoa  mihi  quidem  viaua  eat— Ad  Att  xiv.  8. 

Infinito  fra^  toi  planaa  dlrumpitur.— Ep.  Fam.  zii  2. 

1  Uncua  impactua  est  fogitivo  iili,  qui  €.  Marii  nomen 
invaaarat— PhiL  L  2. 

*  Antonil  colloquiom  cum  noatria  heroibua  pro  t%  nata 
non  incommodum. — Ad.  Att  xiv.  tf. 
Q3 
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but  did  not  intaiid  to  have  made  vie  of  it,  till  he 
had  obtained  his  consent ;  and  thoogh  he  thought 
himself  now  obliged  to  support  all  CsBsar's  acta, 
yet  he  would  not  insist  on  this,  against  his  leave ; 
that  it  would  be  an  obligation  to  young  Publius,  a 
youth  of  the  greatest  hopes,  to  let  him  see  that 
Cicero  did  not  extend  his  rerenge  to  his  father's 
friends :  permit  me,"  says  he,  "to  instil  these  sen- 
timents  into  the  boy ;  and  to  persuade  his  tender 
mind,  that  quarrels  are  not  to  be  perpetuated  in 
families ;  and  though  your  condition,  I  know,  is 
superior  to  all  danger,  yet  you  would  choose,  I 
foncy,  to  enjoy  a  quiet  and  honourable,  rather  than 
a  turbulent  old  age.  Lastly,  I  have  a  sort  of  right 
to  ask  this  favour  of  you,  since  I  never  refcuied 
anything  to  you ;  if  I  do  not  however  prevail 
with  you,  I  will  not  grant  it  to  Clodius :  that 
you  may  see  how  great  your  authority  is  with 
me :  show  yourself  the  more  placable  on  that  ac- 
count ^*' 

Cicero  never  hesitated  about  giving  his  consent 
to  what  Antony  could  and  would  have  done  with- 
out it :  **  the  tlung  itself,  he  knew,  was  scandalous, 
and  the  pardon  said  to  be  granted  by  Cesar  a 
forgery,  and  that  Caesar  would  never  have  done  it, 
or  suffered  it  to  be  done ;  and  so  m&ny  forgeries  of 
that  kind  began  to  be  published  every  day  from 
Caesar's  books,  that  he  was  almost  tempted,  (he 
says,)  to  wish  for  Csesar  again  ^"  He  answered 
him,  however,  with  great  civility,  and  in  a  strain  of 
complaisance  which  corresponded  but  little  with 
his  real  opinion  of  the  man  :  but  Antony's  public 
behaviour  had  merited  some  compliments;  and 
under  the  present  state  of  his  power,  and  the  un- 
certain condition  of  their  own  party,  Cicero 
resolved  to  observe  all  the  forms  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  till  by  some  overt  act  against  the 
public  interest,  he  should  be  forced  to  consider 
him  as  an  enemy'. 

Antony  made  him  but  a  cold  reply,  having  heard, 
perhaps,  in  the  mean  time,  of  something  which 
did  not  please  him  in  his  conduct.  He  told  him 
only  that  his  easiness  and  clemency  were  agreeable 
to  him,  and  might  hereafter  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
himself*. 

Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt,  was  in  Rome 
when  Cesar  was  killed ;  but  being  terrified  by  that 
accident  and  the  subsequent  disorders  of  the  city, 
ehe  ran  away  presently  with  great  precipitation. 
Her  authori^  and  cr^t  with  Cesar,  in  whose 
house  she  was  lodged,  made  her  insolence  intoler- 
able to  the  Romans,  whom  she  seems  to  have 

b  Ad  Alt  zlv.  after  totter  the  13th. 

«  Antonios  ad  me  scripait  de  restitutlone  S.  Clodii: 
quam  honorifioe  quod  ad  me  attinei,  ex  ipsius  Uteris  cog- 
notces— qosm  dissolute,  quam  turpiter,  quamque  ita  per- 
nicioae,  ut  nonnunquam  etlam  Cesar  dedderandua  esse 
vldeatur,  facito  existlmabis:  qutt  enim  Cssar  nunquam 
neque  fecisset,  neqne  passus  esset,  ea  nunc  ex  fialsls  ejus 
oommcntarils  proferantur.  Ego  antem  Antonio  fsoilli- 
mnm  me  prvboi.  Etenim  Uto,  quoniam  scmel  indnxit 
in  animum  aibi  lloera  quod  vellet,  fecisset  nihilo  minus 
me  invito.^Ad  Att.  xiv.  IS. 

<*  Ego  tamoi  Antonil  inveteratam  sine  nlla  offenalone 
amicitiam  retinere  sane  volo.— Ep.  Fanv  xvL  93. 

Col  qnidem  ^o  semper  amions  fui,  anteqnam  iUum 
Intellexl  non  modo  aperte,  sed  etiam  Ubeoter  com  rqrab- 
Uoa  bellnm  gerere.— Ibid.  xL  ft. 

*  Anumius  ad  me  tantom  de  Clodto  reseripsit,  meam 
lenitatem  ei  dementiam  et  sibi  esse  gratam,  et  mihi 
nagnc  voluptati  fore.— Ad  Ati  zlv.  19. 


•PI>^j 


treated  on  the  same  foot  with  her  own 

as  the  subjects  of  absolute  power  and  the  slaves 
a  master  whom  she  commanded.  Cieero  had  a  m^ 
ference  with  her  in  Cesar's  gardens^  vrliere  M 
haughtiness  of  her  bdiaviour  gave  him  no  sai4 
offence.    Knowing  his  taste  and  character, 
made  him  the  promise  of  some  present  very 
able,  but  disobliged  him  the  more  by  not  _ 
ing  it :  he  does  not  tell  us  what  it  was,  but 
the  hints  which  he  drops,  it  seems  to  have 
statues  or  curiosities  from  Egypt  for  the 
of  his  library,  a  sort  of  fiiniiture  which  be 
peculiarly  fond  of.    But  her  pride  bexng 
b^  Cesar's  fate,  she  was  now  forced  to 
hmi  by  her  ministers  for  his  assistanoe  hi  a 
cular  suit  that  she   was   reoommendii^  to 
senate,  in  which  he  refused  to  be  caacened. 
affair  seems  to  have  related  to  her  inCmt 
whom  she  pretended  to  be  Csenr^s,  and 
his  name ;  and  was  labouring  to  get  him 
ledged  as  such  at  Rome,  and  dedared  the 
her  kingdom;  as  he  was  the  year  foUowinf^, 
Antony  and  Octavius ;  though  Cesar's 
generally  scandalised  at  it,  and  Opptas 
worth  while  to  write  a  book  to  prove  ihi 
diild  could  not  be  Cesar's'.     Cleopatra  had  ~ 
waiting  to  accompany  Csesar  into  the  East,  ia 
to  preserve  her  influence  over  him,  which  vrai 
great ;  for  after  his  death,  Helvius  Ciiuia, 
the  tribunes,  owned  that  he.had  a  law 
pared  and  delivered  to  him  by  Caesar,  with 
to  publish  it,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  fer  gi, 
to  him  the  liberty  of  taking  what  number  of 
and  of  what  condition  he  thought  fit,  for  ^i 
of  propagating  children  f.      "niis 
probably  to  save  Cleopatra's  honour,  and 
mate  his  issue  by  her,  since  polygamy 
marriage  of  a  stranger  were  prohibited  by  thtfl 
of  Rome. 

Cicero   touches   these   particnUrs 
places,  though  darkly  and  abruptly, 
the  style  of  his  letters  to  Atticus 
the  queen,"  says  he,  "gives  me  no  pain, 
be  glad  to  hear  what  £irther  newa  there  is 
and  her  young  Cnsar.  I  hate  the  queen :  he 
Ammonius,  the  witness  and  sponsor  of  her 
mises  to  me,  knows  that  I  have  reason 
things  only  proper  for  a  man  of  letters,  and 
to  my  character,  so  that  I  should  not  sci 
proclaim  them  from  the  rostra.    Her  other 
Sara,  is  not  only  a  rascal,  but  has  been 
I  never  saw  him  at  my  house  but  onoe  ;  andi 
I  asked  him  civilly  what  commands  he  had 
he  said  that  he  came  to  look  for  Atticns. 
the  pride  of  the  queen  when  I  saw  her  in  tiM 
dens,  I  can  never  think  of  it  without 
I  will  have  nothing  therefore  to  do  with  d 
they  take  me  to  have  neither  spirit  nor  even 
ing  leftK" 


leadyl 
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f  Quorum  C.  Opptns,  quasi  pUae 
dnio  res  egeret,  Ubrum  edidit,  non  es 
qoem  Cleopatra  dioat.— Suefeon.  in  J. 
227.345. 

ff  Helvlus  Cinna— oonfessoa  eat,  habniswi  se  aoi^ 
paratamqne  legem,  qnam  Cesar  ferre  Ji 
ahesset,  ut  uxoree  liberomm  qusreadomm  oama,  qp 
quot  decere  vellet,  Uoeroi.—8ueton.ib.;  I>io,pk.i4aL 

k  Regln»  fuga  mlhi  non  mcdesta.  CAd  Att  xiv.  C] 
regina  velim,  atquo  etiam  de  CsBSsre   lUo.   [IkiA^ 
Rfiginam  odL    Me  Jure  laoera  soit  sponsor  prooiisi 
qjns  Ammonias;  qua  quidam  enuit ^cA^Xo^u,  H< 
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iatef  BafiBg  ptt  hit  affiun  ioto  thid  best  train 

lit  lie  eosU,  tml  appointed  the  first  of  June  for  a 

Hcdq^of  the  lenate  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the 

|0e«f  the  republic,  took  the  opportunity  of  that 

llefTal  to  mike  ■  progress  through  Italy,  for  the 

^  tf  lisidog  the  quarters  of  the  veteran  soldiers, 

id  ogigng  Uiein  to  his  seryice  by  all  sorts  of 

liba  aad  promises.    He  left  the  gOTemment  of 

ll  dtj  to  Ddabella,  whom  Ccesar,  upon  his  in- 

|bM  opedition  to  Parthia,  had  designed  and 

Boated  to  the  consulship  :  and  though  Antony 

^sted  against  that  designation,  and  resolved 

itseflect,  yet  after  Caesar's  death,  when 

by  the  advantage  of  the  general  confu- 

ceaed  the  ensigns  of  the  ofiBce  and  assumed 

kabit  asd  character  of  the  consul,  Antony 

nedved  and  acknowledged  him  as  such  at 

■eetbg  of  the  senate^ 

I  bid  always  kept  up  a  fair  correspondence 

hUs  son-in-law,  though  he  had  long  known 

k  to  be  mid  of  all  virtue  and  good  principles ; 

\k  bad  now  greater  reason  than  ever  for  insinu- 

kbuBietf  as  far  as  he  was  able  into  his  confix 

I  in  order  to  engage  him,  if  possible,  to  the 

its  of  the  republic,  and  use  him  as  a  check 

the  dengns  of  his  colleague  Antony;  in 

A  be  bid  the  greater  prospect  of  success  on  the 

M  of  their  dedared  enmity  to  each  other. 

greatly  confirmed  these  hopes  ;  and  as 

as  Aatooy  bad  left  the  city,  made  all  honest 

dtink  thonsdves  sure  of  him  by  exerting  a 

Ittien,  ai  well  as  seasonable  act  of  discipline, 

ttbediitorbers  of  the  public  tranquillity.  For 

iib,  beaded  by  the  impostor  Marius,  and  the 

B  of  Ctesar,  had  erected  an  altar  in  the 

OS  the  spot  where  Cassar's  body  was  burnt, 

■M^lv  of  Nomidian  marble  twenty  feet  high, 

■"d TO  THE  FATHia  OF  HIS  couNTET.  Here 

Fperfenaed daily  sacrifices  and  divine  rites ; 

wbiBOQr  of  worshipping  at  this  new  altar 

ft  te  ipiead  itaelf  so  fast  among  the  meaner 

*d  tte  ilaves,  as  to  endanger  the  peace  and 

<^tbe  city ;  for  the  multitudes  which  flocked 

*pboe,  firdi  with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  rage, 

'^  iboiit  the  streets  committing  all  sorts 

tnge  md  violence  against  the  suppoeed  friends 

1^.  Bat  Dolabella  put  an  end  to  the  evil  at 

■r  deaolisfaing  the  pillar  and  the  altar,  and 

H^  oAon  of  the  disorders,  and  causing 

m  tkeu  as  were  free  to  be  thrown  down  the 

nek,  and  the  slaves  to  be  crudfied.  This 

*  iWTenal joy  to  the  city:  the  whole  body 

ipyteattnided  the  oonanl  to  his  house,  and 

•®J"^  gave  him  the  usual  testimony  of 

*"*»  by  tbe  kradest  acclamations^*  • 

g^  infinitely  pleased  with  this  act,  and 

J*|J^J^fa  conctone  dloere  auderem.  Saram 
J»  Wtf^nom  quod  neflariixm  hominem  oognori, 
^  ^  contamaoem.  Btmiel  eum  omnino  domi 
*"•  ^  ftKa^pit^ms  ex  to  qucrorem.  quid  opus 
^**>c«i«4IxitqaKrere.  Boperbiam  autem  iptiiM 
J*»  ««i  trant  Tibaim  in  hortis,  oommemorare 


NIWl  igitur  cum  fatiB : 

'  iMBnm  me,  qjaua  rtx  stomaehum  habere  arbi- 
-A4Att.xv.W. 

•«Oiffm,  dcpodtb  inindoitiis,  obUtas  auapicia, 
jj^5j^»**^««te.  iUo  primo  die  oolUgam  tiW  eiae 

^^g^wMdamcolomnam  propevigintt  pedum 
"2«*  la  foro  itatnit,  ocr^aitqae  pAanm 

vofta 


enjoyed  some  share  of  the  pndse,  since  it  wa« 
generally  imputed  to  the  influence  of  his  counsds : 
in  a  letter  upon  it  to  Atticus ;  '*  O  my  admirable 
Dolabella! "  says  he,  '*  I  now  call  him  mine,  for, 
bdieve  me,  I  had  some  doubt  of  him  before :  the  fact 
affords  matter  of  great  speculation ;  to  throw  them 
down  the  rock ;  to  crucify ;  demolish  the  pillar;  pave 
the  area ;  in  short,  it  is  heroic.  He  has  extinguished 
all  appearance  of  that  regret  for  Caesar  which  was 
spreading  erery  day  so  fast,  that  t  began  to  appre- 
hend some  danger  to  our  tyrant-killers  ;  but  I  now 
agree  with  you  and  conceive  better  hopes,"  &c.^ 
Again :  **0  the  brave  act  of  Dolabella  !  what  a  pro- 
spect does  it  give  us  ?  I  never  cease  praising  and 

exhorting  him Our  Brutus,  I  dare  say,  might 

now  walk  safely  through  the  forum  with  a  crown 
of  gold  upon  his  head  ;  for  who  dares  molest  him, 
when  the  rock  or  the  cross  is  to  be  their  fate  ?  and 
when  the  very  lowest  of  the  people  give  such  proofa 
of  their  applause  and  approbation^  ?"  He  wrote 
at  the  same  time  from  Baiie  the  following  letter  to 
DoUbella  himself. 

Cioero  to  Dolabella  Consul. 
*' Though  I  was  content,  my  Dolabella,  with 
your  glory,  and  reaped  a  sufficiency  of  pleasure 
from  it,  yet  I  cannot  but  own  that  it  gives  me  an 
inexpressible  joy,  to  find  the  world  ascribing  to  me 
also  some  share  in  your  praises.  I  haye  met  with 
nobody  here,  though  I  see  so  much  company  every 
day  (for  there  are  many  worthy  men  now  at  thia 
place  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  and  many  of  my 
acquaintance  from  the  great  towns,)  who,  after 
extolling  you  to  the  skies,  does  not  give  thanks 
presently  to  me ;  not  doubting,  as  they  all  say,  but 
it  is  by  my  precepts  and  advice,  that  you  now  show 
yourself  to  be  this  admirable  dtizen  and  singular 
consul :  and  though  I  could  assure  them,  with  great 
truth,  that  what  you  are  doing  flows  wholly  from 
yourself  an^  your  own  judgment,  and  that  you 
want  not  the  advice  of  any  one;  yet  I  ndther 
wholly  assent,  lest  I  should  derogate  from  your 
merit,  by  making  it  seem  to  proceed  from  my 
counsel ;  nor  do  I  strongly  deny  it,  being  myself 

esrhaps  more  greedy  of  slory  than  I  ought  to  be. 
ut  that  can  never  oe  a  mminution  to  you,  which 
was  an  honour  even  to  Agamemnon,  the  king  of 
kings,  to  have  a  Nestor  for  his  counsellor ;  while 
it  will  be  glorious  to  me  to  see  a  young  consul,  the 
scholar,  as  it  were,  of  my  disdpline,  flourishing  in 
the  midst  of  applause.  L.  Caesar,  when  I  visited 
him  lately  dck  at  Naples,  though  oppressed  with 
suBoipere,  oontroversias  quaadam,  Interposito  per  Caraarom 
Jorcjurando,  dlstrahere  peneveravit.— Sueton.  J.  Cca.  tft. 

Manabat  enim  iUod  malum  urbanum,  et  iCa  corrobora- 
batur  quotidie,  at  ego  quidem  et  urbi  et  otic  diffiderem 
arbano^--Ep.  Fam.  xil.  1. 

Nam  cum  aerperet  in  urbe  infinitum  malum— et  quoti- 
die  magla  maglsque  perditi  homines,  cum  mi  aimllibua 
aerria,  teotia  et  templis  urbia  minarentur ;  talia  animad- 
versio  f  uit  Dolabells,  cum  in  audacea  aceleratoaque  aenroa. 
turn  in  impuroa  et  nefarioa  cives,  taliaque  eversio  illiua 
execrate  colunme,  ito.  [Phil.  L  2.]  Itecordare,  queao, 
Dolabella,  oonaensum  ilium  theatri.— Ibid.  12. 

I  Ad  AtL  ziv.  15. 

B  O  DolabeUae  noatri  iptaretay  I  quanta  eat  &i^ci^ 
pflffif  ?  equidem  laudare  eum  et  hortari  non  deaisto— mihl 
quidem  videfcur  Brutua  noster  jam  vel  ooronam  auream 
per  forum  fenre  poaae :  quia  enim  audeat  Tiofauw,  propoeita 
omoe  aut  saxo  f  preaertim  tantia  plauaibua,  tanta  appro- 
batlone  inflmomm  ?— Ibid.  16. 
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pdn  in  ererf  put  of  his  body,  yet  before  he  had 
even  saluted  me  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  *  O 
my  Cicero  !  I  congratulate  with  you  on  account  of 
the  authority  which  you  have  with  Dolabella,  for 
if  I  had  the  same  credit  with  my  sister's  son, 
Antony,  we  should  all  now  be  safe ;  but  as  to  your 
Dolabella,  I  both  congratulate  with  him  and  thank 
him ;  since,  from  the  time  of  your  consulship,  he 
is  the  only  one  whom  we  can  truly  call  a  consul :' 
he  then  enlarged  upon  your  act  and  the  manner  of 
it,  and  declared  that  nothing  was  ever  greater,  no- 
thing nobler,  nothing  more  salutary  to  the  state ; 
and  this  indeed  is  the  common  Toice  of  all.  Allow 
me,  therefore,  I  beg  of  you,  to  take  some  share, 
though  it  be  a  false  one,  in  the  possession  of  an- 
other man's  glory ;  and  admit  me  in  some  degree 
into  a  partnership  of  your  praises.  But  to  be 
serious,  my  Dolabella,  for  Mtherto  I  have  been 

i'oldng,  I  would  sooner  transfer  all  the  credit  that 
[  have  to  you,  if  I  really  have  any,  than  rob  you 
of  any  part  of  yours ;  for  as  I  have  always  had  that 
sincere  affection  for  you,  to  which  you  have  been 
no  stranger,  so  now  I  am  so  charmed  by  your  Uite 
conduct  that  no  love  was  ever  more  ardent.  For, 
beliere  me,  there  is  nothing  after  all  more  engag- 
ing, nothing  more  beautiful,  nothing  more  lovely 
than  virtue.  I  have  ever  loved  M.  Brutus,  you 
know,  for  his  incomparable  parts,  sweet  disposi- 
tion, singular  probity,  and  firmness  of  mind ;  yet 
on  the  ides  of  Mareh,  such  an  accession  was  made 
to  my  love,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  any  room 
for  increase  in  that  which  I  had  long  ago  taken  to 
be  full  and  perfect.  Who  could  have  thought  it 
possible  that  any  addition  could  be  made  to  my 
love  of  you  ?  Yet  so  much  has  been  added  that  I 
seem  but  now  at  last  to  love,  before  to  have  only 
esteemed  you.  What  is  it,  therefore,  that  I  must 
now  exhort  you  to  ?  Is  i*  to  pursue  the  path  of 
dignity  and  glory  ?  And  as  those  do,  who  use  to 
exhort,  shall  I  propose  to  you  the  examples  of 
eminent  men  ?  I  can  think  of  none  more  eminent 
than  yourself.  You  must  imitate  therefore  your- 
self; contend  with  yourself;  for  after  such  great 
things  done,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  you  not  to 
be  like  yourself.  Since  this  then  is  the  case,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  exhort  but  to  congratulate  vnth 
you ;  for  that  has  happened  to  you  which  scarce 
ever  happened  to  any  man,  that  by  the  utmost 
severity  of  punishing,  instead  of  acquiring  odium, 
you  are  become  popular ;  and  not  only  with  the 
better  sort,  but  the  very  meanest  of  the  city.  If 
this  was  owing  to  fortune,  I  should  congratulate 
your  felicity ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  greatness  of 
your  courage,  as  well  as  of  your  parts  and  wisdom. 
For  I  have  read  your  speech  to  the  people ;  nothing 
was  ever  more  prudent ;  you  enter  so  deliberately 
and  gradually  into  the  reason  of  your  act,  and 
retire  from  it  so  artfully,  that  the  case  itself,  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  appears  to  be  ripe  for  punishment. 
You  have  freed  us  therefore  both  from  our  danger 
and  our  fears,  and  have  done  an  act  of  the  greatest 
service  not  only  to  the  present  times,  but  for  the 
example  of  it  also  to  posterity.  You  are  to  con- 
sider that  the  republic  now  rests  upon  your  shoul- 
ders, and  that  it  is  your  part  not  only  to  protect 
but  to  adorn  those  men,  from  whom  we  have 
received  this  beginning  of  our  liberty  ;  but  of  this 
we  shall  talk  more  fully  when  we  meet  again,  as  I 
hope  we  shall  shortly :  in  the  mean  while,  since 
you  are  now  the  common  guardian  both  of  the 


repubhc  and  of  us  all,  take  care,  my  dssr  Dtk. 
bella,  that  you  guard  more  especially  ypor  o« 
safety'." 

In  this  retreat  from  Rome  he  had  a  suBi  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Greece,  and  payavinCtoUi 
son  at  Athens,  whose  conduct  did  not  plesse  )m, 
and  seemed  to  require  his  presence  to  rdbrai  al 
set  it  right«.  But  the  news  of  DolabeBa'i  bek* 
viour,  and  the  hopes  which  it  gave  of  gsnio;  At 
only  thing  that  was  wanted,  a  head  and  kair  4 
their  cause  armed  with  the  authority  of  tk  it^ 
made  him  resolve  to  stay  at  least  tillafkertkiitf 
of  June,  lest  his  absence  riiould  be  interpRtodm 
kind  of  desertion  ;  nor  did  he  ever  intend  ibMH 
leave  Italy,  till  he  could  do  it  wiUtout  cmmn,id 
to  the  full  satisfiMJtion  of  Brutus,  whom  he  19 
determined  never  to  desert  on  any  ooouioon     • 

He  had  freouent  Meetings  and  condaaemi 
this  while  with  his  old  friends  of  the  oppocitt^  " 
the  late  ministers  of  Caesar's  power,  Fsnn,  Uii 
Balbus,  Matins,  &c.  But  Caesar's  desth,  oai 
their  sentiments  wen  very  different  froia  hti,l 
in  great  measure  broken  their  former  coofidiii 
and  though  the  popularity  of  the  act  made  l| 
somewhat  shy  of  speaking  their  minds  fnAji 
it,  yet  he  easily  perceiv^  that  they  were  id 
displeased  with  it,  and  seemed  to  want  an  oM 
of  revenging  it.  Pansa  and  Hirtins,  as  ImI 
saidy  were  nominated  by  Caesar  to  the  eoafll 
of  the  next  year ;  and  as  Caesar's  acts  were  ill 
by  the  senate,  were  to  succeed  to  it  of  eil 
Tliis  made  Brutus  and  Cassins  press  Ckeif  ^ 
nestly  to  gain  them,  if  possible,  to  the  repsN 
side,  but  especially  Hiitius,  whom  they  moN 
pectsd.  But  Cicero  seems  to  have  had htdsk 
of  success ;  his  account  of  them  to  Attie4 
**  That  there  was  not  one  of  them  whs  dil 
dread  peaoe  more  than  war ;  that  they  wen  yl 
tually  lamenting  the  miserable  end  of  is  gN 
man;  and  deciding  that  the  repubhc wsiH 
by  it ;  that  all  his  acts  would  be  made  void  ail 
as  people's  fears  irere  over,  and  tiiat  donenl 
his  ruin,  since,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thst,he< 
not  have  perished  in  such  a  manner;  end  of  d 
in  particular,  he  warmly  loves  him  (sajt  he)i 
Brutus  stabbed ;  as  to  their  desiring  me  to  1 
him  better,  I  am  doing  my  endeavour:  hti 
very  honestly,  but  lives  with  Bslbus,  whoj 
honestly  too ;  how  far  they  are  to  be  l 
must  consider*!." 

But  of  all  this  set  of  men,  Matras  wuthej 


»  Ep.  Fam.  Ix.  U. 

*  Uood  sentlo  valde  Mse  utOe  ad  < 

ronia,  me  iUuo  venira  [Ad  AtL  xiv.  13.]  Uagal  Id 
Ciceronte.  vd  mea  potiua,  vel  mehenmls  ulitai^ 
intervenire  discenti— Ibid.  16. 

P  Nunc  autem  ridnnar  habitori  daeam,  4<^  * 
mooicipia,  boniqiia  desidflraiiL— Ibid.  90. 

Neo  vero  disoedam»  nisi  oum  to  me  id  buoei*'^ 
(iaoere  poaae.  Bmto  oerte  meo  nnUo  loco  dewo.-W 
it.  xtL  la 

q  Miaime  enim  obeonmm  eat,  quid  tad  1 
meuaverodlaoipiilas,qiiiliodieapwlineocnat, 
iUam,  quern  Brntua  noater  aaodarit,  et  ai  tpHBrihF* 
entan  plane,  timent  otlnm.  OrSHat^  satem  httci 
eamque  pne  ae  ferunt,  rimm  dariaaiminB  ta*«J 
totam  rempubllcam  iUiua  intoltn  pcftuibalawj^fa*" 
que  Ule  eglaaei,  aimul  ao  deeistemiia  tixnera.  Citfia 
ill!  malo  fuiaae:  qua  at  osus  n<m  eaaet,  aihfl  1^  . 
acoidere  potulsae.— Ad  Att.  xir.  92.  i 

Quod  Hirtiam  per  me  meliorem  fieri  Totnnido^  , 

operam,  et  Olaoptimo  k>qaitar, aed  virit  faaktat«^  ^ 
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^  nd  eiplidt  in  condemniiig  the  act  of  the 
wpvatora,  80  u  to  pot  Cicero  oat  of  humour 
itb  bio,  as  a  man  iireconcileable  to  the  liberty  of 
le  republic.  Cicero  called  upon  him  on  bis  way 
omRoae  into  tbe  country,  and  found  him  sullen, 
EipoidJiif,  and  foreboding  nothing  but  wars  and 
oohtkA,  as  the  certain  conseqnence  of  Cssar's 
odL  Aaiong  other  particulars  of  their  conversa- 
ioo,  Midos  told  him  something  which  Cnsar  had 
itelr  aid  both  of  him  and  Brutus ;  that  he  used  to 
lye/Bnrtw,  "  it  was  of  great  consequence  which 
vj  k  stood  inclined,  since  whaterer  he  had  a 
M  to,  be  pwsued  with  an  impetuous  ea^^mess  { 
■t  be  bad  remarked  this  of  him  more  especially 
ibis  pleading  for  Deiotarus  at  Nicaea ;  where  he 
lib  with  a  surprising  Tchemence  and  freedom  : 
kd  of  Cicero,  that  when  he  was  attending  Caesar 
ftbe  caaie  of  Sestina,  Caesar  perceiTing  him 

r[  m  tbe  room,  and  waiting  till  he  was  called, 
'Can  I  doubt  of  my  being  extremely  odious, 
CieerD  aits  waiting  and  cannot  get  access  to 
^f  yet  if  any  man  be  easy  enough  to  forgive  it,  it 
ikitfaongh  I  do  not  question  but  that  he  really 
^meV 

"^  vere  several  reasons,  however, which  made 
to  these  men  to  court  Cicero  at  this 
h  as  ever ;  for  if  the  republic  happened 
nwm  itself,  he  was  of  all  men  the  most 
k  to  protect  them  on  that  side ;  if  not,  the 
able  to  assist  them  against  Antony,  whose 
and  snooess  they  dreaded  still  more :  for  if 
f  Mft  bare  a  new  master,  they  were  disposed, 
^  tbe  nbe  of  Cnsar,  to  prefer  his  heir  and 
|bM,  Octarius.  We  find  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
H^very  assidoous  in  their  observance  of 
L  ney  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer 
b  bia  at  different  timea  in  his  villas,  giving 
^^  atnmgest  assurances  of  their  good  inten- 
^ad  disposition  to  peace,  and  that  he  should 
Me  arbiter  of  their  future  consulship ;  and 
Ij^bt  contmued  still  to  have  some  distrust 
niBi,yet  Panta  wholly  persuaded  him  that 


^  aad  Casdus  oontinned  still  near  Lanu- 
ia  tbe  neighboarhood  of  Cicero's  villa  at 
U  of  which,  at  Cicero's  desire,  they  some- 
^  Bade  nee* ;  being  yet  irresolute  what  mea- 
m  tbcf  tbonld  tike,  they  kept  themselves  quiet 
Pntired,  expecting  what  time  and  chance  would 
*•  Old  waiting  particularly  to  see  what  humour 
t«Mnb  woold  bo  in  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
■e,  with  regard  to  themselves  and  the  repub- 
j^'ipca  they  were  driven  from  the  discharge 

^''  Vi  item  bena  loquitur,    (laid  credas  viderla.— 

^  ^«to  OMtro-Owsaram  aolitnm  dioere :— Magni 
[I  ^  qoid  ToUt:  led  quioquid  rult.  valde  vult 
►  e«a  adnuidTcrtiaw  cum  pro  Delotaro  Ntoes 
H.  nUt  vdiemcnter  enm  viaom,  et  Ubere  dkere. 
'^■B  pnudme  com  Seatii  rogatn  apud  eum  foi*' 
yMwnqae  aedana  quoad  vooarer.dlxlaie  euro ;— 
■*•«»  qain  mmaoo  in  odio  aim,  cum  M.  Cioero 
lUenooaamodome  oonvenire  poasit?  Atqul  al 
"^  at  fadliii  hie  eat :  tamen  non  doibto,  quin  mo 

1-Ad  Att  xiv.  1. 
*  Pkav  Tixi  in  Pompelano.    Is  plane  mihi  pro- 
^baanDtiractcupaepaoem  fto^Ad  Att.  xiv. 

'X».  I. 

Fy*6  ia«bemile  Aatone  Brutua  [Ad  Att.  xlv.  11.] 
CI.'''***  f"*«a  saodeo:  modo  at  Ubonter  fuerit 

P*-lbillXTi 


of  their  prsstorsbip  in  the  city,  they  contrived  to 
put  the  people  in  mind  of  them,  from  time  to. time, 
by  their  edicts,  in  which  they  made  the  strongest 
professions  of  their  pacific  disposition ;  and  de- 
clared, **  that  their  conduct  should  give  no  handle 
for  a  civil  war ;  and  that  they  would  submit  to 
a  perpetual  exile,  if  it  would  contribute  in  any 
manner  to  the  public  concord,  being  content  with 
the  consciousness  of  their  act,  as  the  greatest 
honour  which  they  could  enjoy*."  Their  present 
design  was  to  come  to  Rome  on  the  first  of  June, 
and  take  their  places  in  the  senate,  if  it  should  be 
thought  advisable ;  or  to  present  themselves  at 
least  in  the  rostra,  and  try  the  affections  of  the 
people,  for  whom  Brutus  was  preparing  a  speedu 
They  sent  to  know  Cicero's  opinion  of  this  project, 
with  the  copy  also  of  that  speech  which  Brutus 
made  in  the  capitol  on  the  day  of  Ccesar'a  death, 
begging  his  revisal  and  correction  of  it,  in  order  to 
its  being  published.  Cicero,  in  his  account  of  it 
to  Atticus,  says,  "  the  oration  is  drawn  with  the 
utmost  elegance,  both  of  sentiments  and  style; 
yet  were  I  to  handle  the  subject,  I  should  work  it 
up  with  more  fire.  You  know  the  character  of  the 
speaker ;  for  which  reason  I  could  not  correct  it. 
For  in  the  style  in  which  our  friend  would  excel, 
.and  according  to  the  idea  which  he  has  formed  of 
the  best  manner  of  speaking,  he  has  succeeded  so 
well,  that  nothing  can  be  better :  but  whether  I 
am  in  the  right  or  the  wrong,  I  am  of  a  quite 
different  taste.  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would 
read  it,  if  yon  have  not  already,  and  let  me  know 
what  yon  think  of  it ;  though  I  am  afraid,  lest 
through  the  prejudice  of  your  name,  yon  should 
show  too  much  of  the  Attic  in  your  judgment :  yet 
if  you  remember  the  thunder  of  Demosdienes,  you 
will  perceive  that  the  greatest  force  may  consist 
with  the  perfection  of  Attic  elegance*." 

Atticus  did  not  like  the  speech ;  he  thought  the 
manner  too  cold  and  spiritless  for  so  great  an 
occasion ;  and  begged  of  Cicero  to  draw  up  another 
to  be  published  in  Brutus's  name:  but  Cicero 
would  not  consent  to  it,  thinking  the  thing  itself 
improper,  and  knowing  that  Brutus  would  take  it 
ill^  In  one  of  his  letters  on  the  subject, — 
"  Though  you  think  me  in  the  wrong,"  says  he, 
"  to  imagine  that  the  republic  depends  on  Brutus, 
the  fact  is  certainly  so  :  there  will  either  be  none 
at  all,  or  it  will  be  saved  by  him  and  his  accom- 
plices. As  to  your  urging  me  to  wrrite  a  speech  for 
him,  take  it  from  me,  my  Atticus,  as  a  general 
rule,  which  by  long  experience  I  have  found  to  be 
true,  that  there  never  was  a  poet  or  orator  who 
thought  any  one  preferable  to  himself.  This  is  the 
case  even  with  bad  ones.  What  shall  we  think, 
then,  of  Brutus,  who  has  both  wit  and  learning  ? 
especially  after  the  late  experiment  of  him  in  the 
case  of  the  edict.  I  drew  up  one  for  him  at  your 
desire.  I  liked  mine ;  he  his.  Besides,  when  at 
his  earnest  solicitation  I  addressed  to  him  my 
treatise  on  the  best  manner  of  speaking,  he  wrote 
word,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  you  too,  that  the 

«  Teatati  edictia,  Ubenter  ae  vol  in  perpetno  exilio  vio- 
turoa,  dum  reipublicc  oooataret  oonoordia,  neo  ullam 
belli  oivilia  prsbituroa  materiam,  plorimum  aibi  bonoria 
ease  f  n  oonacientia  facti  eul,  Aeo.  [VelL  Pat  a  (iS.]  Edic- 
tum  Bruti  et  Caaali  probo.  [Ad  Att  xir.  sa]  Da  qoibua 
to  bonam  apem  to  habere  algniflcaa  propter  edietorom 
homanitatem.— Ibid.  zr.  L 

s  Ad  Att  XT.  1.  }  Ibid.  3,  4. 
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Idod  of  eloquence  which  I  recommended  did  not 
please  him.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  compose 
fur  himself —  I  wbh  only  that  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  make  a  speech  at  all ;  for  If  ever  he  can 
appear  again  with  safety  at  Rome,  we  have  gained 
the  victory*." 

In  this  interval  a  new  actor  appeared  on  the 
stage,  who,  though  hitherto  but  little  considered, 
toon  made  the  first  figure  upon  it,  and  drew  all 
people's  eyes  towards  him  :  the  young  Octavius, 
who  was  left  by  his  uncle  Caesar  the  heir  of  his 
name  and  estate.  He  had  been  sent  a  few  months 
before  to  ApoUonia,  a  celebrated  academy  or 
school  of  learning  in  Macedonia,  there  to  wait  for 
his  uncle  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  which 
he  was  to  attend  lum ;  but  the  news  of  Csesar's 
death  soon  brought  him  back  to  Italy,  to  try  what 
fortunes  he  could  carve  for  himself,  by  the  credit 
of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of  his  unde's  friends. 
He  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  eighteenth  of  April, 
whither  Balbus  went  the  next  morning  to  receive 
him,  and  returned  the  same  day  to  Cicero,  near 
Cnmse,  having  first  conducted  Octavius  to  the 
adjoining  villa  of  his  father-in-law  Philip.  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  were  with  Cicero  at  the  same  time,  to 
whom  they  immediately  presented  Octavius,  with 
the  strongest  professions  on  the  part  of  the  young, 
man,  that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by  his 
direction*. 

The  sole  pretension  which  he  avowed  at  present 
was,  to  assert  his  right  to  the  succession  of  his 
uncle's  estate,  and  to  claim  the  possession  of  it ; 
but  this  was  thought  an  attempt  too  hardv  and 
dangerous  for  a  mere  boy,  scarce  yet  above  eighteen 
years  old  ;  for  the  republican  party  had  great 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  him,  lest  with  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  estate,  he  should  grasp  at  the  power 
of  his  uncle ;  and  Antony  still  more,  who  had 
destined  that  succession  to  himself,  and  already 
seized  the  effects,  lest  by  the  advantage  of  all  that 
wealth,  Octavius  might  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  him.  The  mother,  therefore,  and 
her  husband  Philip,  out  of  concern  for  his  safety, 
pressed  him  to  suspend  his  claim  for  awhile,  and 
not  assume  an  invidious  name,  before  he  could  tee 
what  turn  the  public  affairs  would  take ;  but  he 
was  of  too  great  a  spirit  to  relish  any  suggestions 
of  caution,  declaring  it  base  and  infamous  to  think 
himself  unworthy  of  a  name,  of  which  Csesar  had 
thought  him  worthy** :  and  there  were  many  about 
him  constantly  pushing  him  on  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  affections  of  the  city  and  the  army,  before 
his  enemies  had  made  themselves  too  strong  for 
him  ;  so  that  he  was  on  fire  to  be  at  Rome,  and  to 
enter  into  action,  being  determined  to  risk  aU  his 
hopes  on  the  credit  of  his  name,  and  the  friends 
and  troops  of  his  uncle. 

Before  he  left  the  country,  Cicero,  speaking  of 
him  to  Atticus,  says, — '*  Octavius  is  still  with  us, 
and  treats  me  with  the  greatest  respect  and  fnend- 

«  Ad  Att.  xivTsa 

•  Ootavitu  NespoIIm  venit  a.  d.  xnn.  KaL  ibi  earn 
Balbua  mane  postridie ;  eodemque  die  mecum  In  Cumana 
[Ad  Att.  xlT.  la]  Bio  mecum  Balbus,  Htrtlua,  Pansa. 
Modo  Tenit  OctaTlua,  et  quidem  in  proxfmam  viUam 
PhUippi.  mihi  totus  deditaB.-4bid.  II. 

b  Kon  plaoebat  Atfc  matri,  PhUtppoque  ritrioo,  adirl 
nomen  invidkMc  fortun«GMaria-«preTitoslestUaaimaa 
humana  oon«Ui&~diotitana  nebm  erne,  qno  nomine  Ccsarl 
dignua  enet  visua,  libimet  Ipmm  videri  indignum.— Veil. 
Pat.  a  60. 


ship.  His  domestics  give  him  the  name  of  Ccn 
Philip  does  not ;  nor  for  that  reason  do  I.  It 
not  possible  for  him,  in  my  opinion,  to  mike 
good  citizen,  there  are  so  many  about  him  vl 
threaten  the  death  of  our  friends :  they  declait  th 
what  tiiey  have  done  can  never  be  forgiven.  Wb 
will  be  the  case,  think  you,  when  the  boy  con 
to  Rome,  where  our  deliverers  cannot  show  th< 
heads  ?  who  yet  must  ever  be  fiunons,  niy,  hap 
too,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  act ;  bat  u  I 
us,  unless  I  am  deceived,  we  shall  be  ondone. 
long,  therefore,  to  go  abroad,  where  1  mty  b( 
no  more  of  these  Pelopidse,"  &c.* 

As  soon  as  Octavius  came  to  Rome,  he  « 
produced  to  the  people  by  one  of  the  tribonn,  i 
made  a  speech  to  them  fh)m  the  rostra,  which  i 
now  generally  possessed  by  the  enemies  of  Brat 
who  were  perpetually  making  use  of  the  adnnti 
to  inflame  the  mob  against  him.  **  Remetnbe 
says  Cicero,  "what  I  tell  you:  this  castom 
seditious  harangues  is  so  much  cherished,  t 
those  heroes  of  ours,  or  rather  gods,  will  live  ind 
in  immortal  glory,  yet  not  without  envy,  snd  e 
danger :  their  great  comfort,  however,  is, 
conseiousness  of  a  most  glorious  act;  bnt  « 
comfort  for  us,  who,  when  our  king  is  killed, 
not  yet  free  ?  But  fortune  must  look  to  ti 
since  reason  has  no  sway'." 

Octavius  seconded  his  speech  by  whit  wu 
to  please  the  inferior  part  of  the  city  much  bett 
the  representation  of  public  shows  and  pliyi 
honour  of  his  uncle's  victories.  Cesar  kid  i 
mised  and  prepared  for  them  in  his  lifetime ; 
those  whom  he  had  entrusted  with  the  nam 
ment  durst  not  venture  to  exhibit  them  after 
death,  till  Octavius,  as  his  heir  and  representat 
undertook  the  afitdr,  as  devolved,  of  conne,  v 
himself*.  In  these  shows  Octavius  brovght 
the  golden  chair  which,  among  the  other  boo 
decreed  to  Csesar  when  living,  was  ordered  t 
placed  in  the  theatres  and  circus,  as  to  a  deit] 
all  solemn  occasions'.  But  the  tribunes  ord 
the  chair  to  be  taken  away,  upon  which  the  1 
of  the  k'nights  testified  their  applause  by  a  ges 
clap.  Atdcus  sent  an  account  of  this  to  CI 
which  was  very  agreeable  to  him' ;  but  he 
not  at  all  pleased  with  Octavius's  conduet,  sii 
indicated  a  spirit  determined  to  revive  the  me) 
and  to  avenge  the  death  of  Cesar ;  and  he  wa 
less  pleased  to  hear,  also,  that  Matins  had  l 

c  Nobiseum  hto  perfaonorifloe  et  amioe  OctanuB ; 
quidem  sni  Osaarem  aalntabaat,  PhUippoa  non :  I 
ne  noa  quidem :  qnem  nego  poeae  bonnm  ohrem,  Ita 
circumatant,  qui  quidem  noatria  m<Nrtem  mlniti 
Negant  haec  feni  poaee.  Qnid  cenaea,  cum  Roman 
venerit,  ubi  noetri  liberatorea  tuii  eaae  non  poanmt 
quidem  aemper  cmnt  olari;  oonaoientia  vero  t»c 
etiam  beati :  sed  noa,  nisi  me  fallit,  Jacebfanua.  1 
aveo  extra,  ubi  neo  Pdopidamm,  iec — ^Ad  Att.  xiv. 

*  Bed  memento,  alo  alltur  oonauetndo  porditanu 
okmnm.  ut  noairi  liU  non  heroea.  aed  dil*  futori  quM 
gloria  aonpitema  aint.  aed  non  aint  invidla,  ne  aln 
culo  quidem :  Terum  ilUs  magna  oonaolatto.  oonw 
maximl  et  clarinimi  faoti:  noWa  q«as,  qui  inu 
rege  liberi  non  aumns  ?  Bed  hso  fortuna  vidertt,  qu 
ra^io  non  gubemat— Ad  Att.  ziv.  11. 

*  Ludoa  autem  victori*  CMaria  non  andentSbos  I 
qulbuaobtigerat  id  manual  ipaeedidit.  n«elon  in  Ai 
I>io,p.278. 

'  Dio,  xUv.  24a. 

f  De  aella  Cmaria,  bene  trIbunL  Pnaolaraa  etia 
ordinea.— Ad  Att  xv.  3, 
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i^M  bfan  the  ewe  of  these  ihows^,  since  it  con- 
firmed  the  soqudon  which  he  had  before  conceived 
of  MettuSf  end  made  him  apprehensive  that  he 
would  be  an  iU  coonselior  to  young  Octavias,  in 
which  bight  he  seems  to  have  represented  him  to 
Bretva.  Matios  was  informed  of  these  suspicions, 
aad  eomplained  to  their  common  friend  Trebatius 
of  Cicero'a  unkind  opinion  and  unfriendly  treat- 
BMBt  of  hira»  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
SBologj  from  Cicero,  and  the  answer  to  it  from 
Matas,  which  is  deservedly  valued,  not  only  for 
tike  beanty  of  its  sentiments  and  composition,  but 
far  preacrring  to  us  a  name  and  character,  which 
«Bi  mhntmt  loat  to  history,  of  a  most  esteemed 
md  asniahk  person,  who  hved  in  the  first  degree 
efwftdence  with  Cssar,  and  for  parts,  learxung, 
■sd  virtue,  waa  scarce  iniferior  to  any  of  that  age. 
Ciecro  oskes  pains  to  persuade  Matius  that  he 
bad  and  BOthing  of  him  but  what  was  consistent 
with  the  strictest  frienddiip ;  and  to  gain  the  easier 
crsdift  with  him,  prefaces  his  apology  with  a  detail 
SBdackaoiHedgment  of  Matius's  perpetual  civili* 
ties  and  obaervance  of  him  through  life,  even  when 
in  the  heig^  of  his  power  and  credit  with  Csesar ; 
bit  when  he  cornea  to  the  point  of  the  complaint 
he  toaohea  it  very  tenderly,  and  observes  only  in 
fSMral,  *'  that  as  Matius's  dignity  exposed  every- 
thing  which  he  did  to  public  notice,  so  the  malice 
af  the  world  interpreted  some  of  his  acts  more 
hafiAy  thaa  they  deserved  ;  that  it  was  his  care 
alwaya  to  give  the  moat  favourable  turn  to  them 
— bet  yon  (aays  he),  a  man  of  the  greatest  leam- 
isg,  ere  not  ignorant,  that  if  Csssar  was  in  fact  a 
kiag^ae  I  indeed  look  upon  him  to  have  been, 
Aara  are  two  ways  of  considering  the  case  of  your 
daty ;  either  that,  which  I  commonly  take,  of 
[  your  fidelity  and  humanity,  in  showing  so 
'  '  i  even  to  a  dead  friend ;  or  the  other, 
people  use,  that  the  Uberty  of  our 
leaeUj  oo^  to  be  preferred  to  the  life  of  any 
ftisad.  I  wish  that  yon  had  heard  with  what  seal 
1  «ed  to  defiead  you  in  these  conversations ;  but 
IhsR  are  two  things  especially  that  make  the  prin- 
dpal  pert  of  your  praise,  which  no  man  speaks  of 
mom  freqnently  or  more  freely  than  I :  that  you, 
efaU  Caesar'a  friends,  were  the  most  active,  both 
m  dies— ding  the  civil  war,  and  in  moderating  the 
visbvy ;  in  which  I  have  met  with  nobody  who 
doaa  BoC  agree  with  me  V  &c. 

Maiius  to  Cicero* 
**  Towr  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  by  letting 
■e  see  that  you  retain  stiU  that  favourable  opinion 
of  me,  which  I  had  always  hoped  and  vrished  ;  and 
ttoegh  I  had  never,  indeed,  any  doubt  of  it,  yet 
kr  the  hi^  value  that  I  set  upon  it,  I  was  very 
seBciroiis  that  it  should  remain  always  inviolable ; 
I  waa  eoDsdovs  to  myself  that  I  had  done  nothing 
whieb  eoold  reasonably  give  offence  to  any  honest 
aan,  md  did  not  imagine,  therefore,  that  a  person 
if  yevr  great  and  eioellent  accomplishments  could 
be  iadweed  to  take  any  without  reason,  especially 
Spinet  one  who  had  always  professed,  and  still 
ttmammed  to  profess,  a  sincere  good-will  to  you. 
Iboe  aU  this,  then,  stands  just  as  I  wish  it,  I  will 
aew  grre  an  answer  to  those  accusations,  from 

i  efe*  vpttmnBt  et  Matiw  ac  Postomlos  prch 
i  ptoont-Ad  Att.  XV.  8. 


which  you,  agreeably  to  your  character,  out  of 
your  singular  goodness  and  friendship,  have  so 
often  defended  me.  I  am  no  stranger  to  what  has 
been  said  of  me  by  certain  persons,  since  Cesar's 
death  :  they  call  it  a  crime  in  me,  that  I  am  con- 
cemed  for  the  loss  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  sorry 
that  the  man  whom  I  loved  met  with  so  unhappy 
a  fate :  they  say  that  our  country  ought  to  be  pre* 
ferred  to  any  friendship,  as  if  they  had  already 
made  it  evident  that  his  death  was  of  service  to 
the  republic ;  but  I  will  not  deal  craftilv  ;  I  own 
myself  not  to  be  arrived  at  that  degree  oi  wisdom ; 
nur  did  I  yet  follow  Cesar  in  our  late  dissentions, 
but  my  friend,  whom,  though  displeased  with  the 
thing,  I  could  not  desert ;  for  I  never  approved 
the  civil  war,  or  the  cause  of  it,  but  took  all 
possible  pains  to  stifle  it  in  its  birth.  Upon  the 
victory,  therefore,  of  a  familiar  friend,  I  was  not 
eager  either  to  advance  or  to  enrich  myself:  an 
advantage  which  others,  who  had  less  interest  with 
him  than  I,  abused  to  great  excess.  Nay,  my  cir- 
cumstances were  even  hurt  by  Cesar's  law,  to 
whose  kindness  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  now 
rejoice  at  his  death,  owed  their  very  continuance  in 
the  city.  I  solicited  the  pardon  of  the  vanquished 
with  the  same  zeal  as  if  it  had  been  for  myself.  Is 
it  possible,  therefore,  for  me,  who  laboured  to  pro- 
cure the  safety  of  all,  not  to  be  concerned  for  the 
death  of  him  from  whom  I  used  to  procure  it  t 
especially  when  the  very  same  men  who  were  the 
cause  of  making  him  odious,  were  the  authors  also 
of  destroying  him.  But  I  shall  have  cause,  they 
say,  to  repent,  for  daring  to  condemn  their  act. 
Unheard  of  insolence !  that  it  should  be  allowed 
to  some  to  glory  in  a  wicked  action,  yet  not  to 
others  even  to  grieve  at  it,  without  punishment ! 
But  this  was  always  free  even  to  slaves,  to  fear, 
rejoice,  and  grieve  by  their  own  will,  not  that  of 
another ;  which  yet  these  men,  who  call  themselves 
the  authors  of  liberty,  are  endieavouring  to  extort 
from  us  by  the  force  of  terror.  But  they  may  spare 
their  threats ;  for  no  danger  shall  terrify  me  from 
performing  my  duty  and  the  offices  of  humanity, 
since  it  was  always  my  opinion,  that  an  honest 
death  was  never  to  be  avoided,  often  even  to  be 
sought  But  why  are  they  angry  with  me  for 
wishing  only  that  they  may  repent  of  their  act  ? 
I  wish  that  all  the  world  may  regret  Csssar's  death* 
But  I  ought,  they  say,  as  a  member  of  civil  society, 
to  wish  the  good  and  safety  of  the  republic   If  my 

rist  life  and  future  hopes  do  not  already  prove  that 
wish  it,  without  my  saying  so,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  evince  it  by  aigument.— 1  beg  of  you,  therefore, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  to  attend  to  facts  rather 
ttian  to  words ;  and  if  you  think  it  the  most  useful 
to  one  in  my  circumstances,  that  what  is  right 
should  take  place,  never  imagine  that  I  can  have 
any  union  or  commerce  with  iU-cl^igi^ieS  °^^^  ^ 
acted  the  same  part  in  my  youth,  where  to  mistake 
would  have  been  pardonable ;  shall  I  then  undo  it 
all  again,  and  renounce  my  principles  in  my  declin- 
ing age  ?  No ;  it  is  my  resolution  to  do  nothing 
that  can  give  anv  offence,  except  it  be  when  I  lament 
the  cruel  fate  of  a  dear  friend  and  illustrious  man. 
If  I  were  in  different  sentiments,  I  would  never 
disown  what  I  was  doing,  lest  I  should  be  thought 
not  only  wicked  for  pursuing  what  was  wrong,  but 
false  and  cowardly  for  diMembling  it.  Hut  I 
undertook  the  care  of  the  shows  which  young 
Cesar  exhibited  for  the  victory  of  his  ancle :  this 
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WEI  an  affair  of  private,  not  of  public  duty  :  it  wai 
what  I  ought  to  have  performed  to  the  memorj  and 
honour  of  my  dear  friend,  and  what  I  could  not, 
therefore,  deny  to  a  youth  of  the  g^reatest  hopes, 
and  so  highly  worthy  of  Cssar.  But  I  go  often, 
also,  to  the  consul  Antony's,  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments  :  yet  you  will  find  those  very  men  go  oftener 
to  ask  and  receive  favours,  who  reflect  upon  me  for 
it,  as  disaffected  to  my  country.  But  what  arro- 
gance is  this  ?  When  Ciesar  never  hindered  me 
from  visiting  whom  I  would— even  those  whom  he 
did  not  care  for — that  they,  who  had  deprived  me 
of  him,  should  attempt,  by  their  cavils,  to  debar 
me  from  placing  my  esteem  where  I  think  proper. 
But  I  am  not  afraid  that  either  the  modesty  of  my 
life  should  not  be  sufficient  to  confute  all  false 
reports  of  me  for  the  future,  or  that  they,  who  do 
not  love  me  for  my  constancy  to  Caesar,  would  not 
choose  to  have  their  friends  resemble  me  rather 
than  themselves.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  could  have 
my  wish,  I  would  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
in  quiet  at  Rhodes ;  but  if  any  accident  prevent 
me,  will  live  in  such  a  manner  at  Rome,  as  always 
to  desire  that  what  is  right  may  prevail.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  our  friend  Trebatius,  for  giving 
me  this  assurance  of  your  sincere  and  friendly  re- 
gard for  me,  and  for  making  it  my  duty  to  respect 
and  observe  a  man  whom  I  had  esteemed  always 
before  with  inclination.  Take  care  of  your  health, 
and  preserve  me  in  your  affection — ^,** 

Antony  all  this  while  was  not  idle,  but  pushed 
on  his  designs  with  great  vigour  and  address :  in 
his  progress  through  Italy,  his  business  was  to 
gather  up  Csesar's  old  soldiers  from  the  several 
colonies  and  quarters  in  which  they  were  settled ; 
and  by  large  bribes,  and  larger  promises,  to  attach 
them  to  his  interests,  and  draw  great  bodies  of 
them  towards  Rome,  to  be  ready  for  any  purpose 
that  his  affairs  should  require.  In  the  city  like- 
wise he  neglected  no  means  which  his  consular 
authority  offered,  how  unjust  or  violent  soever,  of 
strengthening  his  power ;  and  let  all  people  now 
ace  for  what  ends  he  had  provided  that  decree,  to 
which  the  senate  had  consented  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  of  confirming  Caesar's  acts  ;  for  being  the 
master  both  of  Caesar's  papers  and  of  his  secretary 
Faberius,  by  whose  hand  they  were  written  ^  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  forging  and  inserting  at 
pleasure  whatever  he  found  of  use  to  him,  which 
he  practised  without  any  reserve  or  management ; 
selling  publicly  for  money  whatever  immunities 
were  desired  by  countries,  cities,  princes,  or  private 
men,  on  pretence  that  they  had  been  granted  by 

k  Ep.  Fom.  xL  2a  This  Cn.  Matius  lived  long  after- 
wards in  such  favour  and  familiarity  with  Augustus,  as  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Augustus's  >Wemi.  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  declined  all  public  honours  and  business, 
and  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an  elegant 
and  pleasurable  retreat ;  employing  his  time  and  studies 
in  the  improTements  of  gardening  and  planting,  as  well  as 
in  refining  the  delioaoy  of  a  splendid  and  luxurious  life, 
which  was  the  general  taste  of  that  age.  For  he  first 
taught  how  to  inoculate  and  propagate  some  of  their 
curious  and  foreign  fruits;  and  introduced  the  way  of 
cutting  trees  and  groves  into  regular  forms:  on  which 
subjects  ho  published  several  books  which  are  mentioned 
by  the  later  writers.— Ck>Iumel.  De  Re  Rust  xiL  44.  init.  ,- 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xil.  S;  xv.  14. 

'  Tit  {nrofAirfifuira  r&w  /Sc/SovAtu/i^i^r  6  ^Arr^Pios 
^Xvc,  Ka\  rhv  ypafifuer^a  rov  KtUtrafMS  ^afifytoVy 
is  wdrra  of  wct^uffror.~App.  1.  a  SS9. 


Ceeaar  and  entered  into  his  books.  This  ala 
and  shocked  all  honest  men  who  saw  the  iiii« 
but  knew  no  remedy  :  Antony  had  the  power 
their  own  decree  had  justified  it.  Cicero  com] 
of  it  heavily  in  many  of  his  letters,  and  deck 
a  thousand  times  better  to  die  than  to  saffei 
'*  Is  it  so  then  ?"  says  he,  **  is  all  that  our  B 
has  done  come  to  this,  that  he  might  Hifc  at  I 
Lanuvium  ?  That  Trebonius  might  steal 
through  private  roads  to  his  province  ?  Th 
the  acts,  writings,  sayings,  promises,  tfaoogl 
Csesar  should  have  greater  force  now  tbMtx 
he  himself  was  living  ?  "  All  which  be  diari 
that  mistake  of  the  first  day  in  not  snmmomi 
senate  into  the  capitol,  where  they  naigfat 
done  what  they  pleaised  when  their  own  parr 
uppermost,  and  these  robbers,  as  he  calk  I 
dispersed  and  dejected*. 

Among  the  other  acts  which  Antony  coofii 
on  the  pretence  of  their  being  ordered  by  C 
he  granted  the  freedom  of  the  dty  to  all  SAah 
restored  to  king  Ddotarus  all  his  former  i 
nions.  Cicero  sjpeakt  of  this  with  great  indigm 
•*  O  my  Atticus,*'  says  he,  ♦*  the  ides  of  3 
have  given  us  nothing  but  the  joy  of  reve 
ourselves  on  him  whom  we  had  reasoa  to  hat< 

it  was  a  brave  act,  but  left  imperfect you 

what  a  kindness  I  have  for  the  Sicilians ;  t 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  their  patron :  C 
granted  them  many  privileges  which  I  did  do 
like,  though  his  giving  them  the  rights  of  La 
was  intolerable;  yet  that  was  nothing  to 
Antony  has  done,  who  for  a  large  sum  of  mc»c 
published  a  law,  pretended  to  be  made  by  tlM 
tator,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  thon^ 
never  heard  a  syllable  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  1 
makes  them  all  citizens  of  Rome.  Is  not  D< 
rus's  case  just  the  same  ?  He  is  worthy  inde 
any  kingdom,  but  not  by  the  grant  of  Fa 
there  are  a  thousand  instances  of  the  same  so 
When  this  last  act  was  hung  np  as  osoal  ii 
capitol,  among  the  public  monuments  of  the 
the  forgery  appeared  so  gross  that  the  peop) 
the  mickt  of  their  concern,  could  not  help  laai 
at  it ;  knowing  that  Caasar  hated  no  man  so  i 
asDeiotams.  But  &e  bai^gain  was  made  in  Fui 
apartments  for  the  sum  of  eighty  dionaand  poi 
by  the  king's  agents  at  Rome,  without  consa 
Cicero  or  any  other  of  their  master's  friends 
the  old  king,  it  seems,  was  beforehand  with  tl 
and  no  sooner  heard  of  Cesar's  death  tha 
seized  upon  his  dominions  again  by  force.  ^ 
knew  it,^'  says  Cicero,  "  to  be  a  universal  r 
that  what  tyrants  had  forcibly  taken  away, 
true  owners  might  recover  wn«ieYer  they 
able : — he  acted  like  a  man,  but  we  contempt 
who  whilst  we  hate  the  author,  yet  maintaii 
acts  P."      By   these    methods  Antony   pre9< 

«  Ep.  Fam.  xiL  I ;  Ad  Att.  xiv.  9. 

B  Itane  vero  ?  hoc  meos  et  tuns  Brutus  eglt,  ui  La) 
osset?  ut  Trebonius  itinoibus  devils  tntyflaiflceno 
proTindam?  ut  omnia  facta,  scripta,  dicta,  proo 
cogitata  Ccsaris  plus  valerent,  foam  si  ipee  vireret  I 
—Ad  Att  xiv.  10. 

o  Ad  Att  xiv.  n. 

P  Syngrapha  H.  8.  oenties  per  legatoa,— sina  nostra^ 
reliquorum  hoq)itum  regis  eentetitia,  Cacta  in  gjms 
quo  in  loco  plurlnue  res  venierunt,  ei  veneimt— Hex  i 
ipse  sua  sponto,  nullis  oommentariis  Cnaris,  liiniil  * 
audlvit  ejus  interitum,  ano  mart*  res  anas  reeopen 
Sciebat  homo  sapiens.  Jus  semper  hoc  Mtm,  at 
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I  idhnts  foms  of  money ;  for  thongh  at  the 
tiae  of  Caaar't  detth  he  owed,  at  Cicero  told 
him,  above  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  yet 
vitkiB  less  than  a  fortnight  after  it  he  had  paid  off 
tht  whole  debt*. 

There  was  another  instance  of  his  Tioleace  which 
fiwe  ttiU  greater  offienoe  to  the  city ;  his  seizing  the 
piiUie  treasore  which  Caesar  had  deposited  for  the 
oeeHiOBS  o{  the  goremment,  in  the  temple  of 
Opi,  amoontiDg  to  above  five  millions  and  a  half 
d  oir  money ;  besides  what  Calpumia,  Caesar's 
wife,  from  his  private  treasure  had  delivered  into 
ha  huds,  computed  at  about  another  million. 
Thii  wu  DO  extraordinary  sum  if  we  consider  the 
iBitKtf  of  the  mine  from  which  it  was  drawn,  the 
exteat  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  Caesar  was 
of  dl  nea  the  most  rapacious  in  extorting  it : 
Ocao,  alludiog  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
Bind,  calls  it  a  bloody  and  deadly  treasure,  ga- 
thncd  from  the  spoils  and  ruin  of  the  subjects ; 
which,  if  it  were  not  restored,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 
the  true  ownen,  might  have  been  of  great  sendee 
ts  the  public  towards  easing  them  of  their  taxes^ 

Bit  Autooy,  who  followed  Cnsar's  maxims, 
took  ore  to  secure  it  to  himself,  the  use  of  it  was 
to  pvchise  soldiers,  and  he  was  now  in  condition 
to  oitbid  any  competitor ;  but  the  first  purchase 
Ihk  he  made  with  it  was  of  his  collesgue  Dolabella, 
«hs  had  long  been  oppressed  with  the  load  of  his 
^ebti,  tod  whom,  by  a  part  of  this  money,  and  the 
pnane  of  a  £uther  share  in  the  plunder  of  the 
(■pre,  he  drew  entirely  from  Cicero  and  the 
nftt&ean  party  into  his  own  measures.  This  was 
a  Mqnisition  worth  any  price  to  him ;  the  gene- 
nlaciiaation  both  of  the  city  and  the  country  was 
dorij  against  him ;  the  town  of  Puteoli,  one  of 
tht  moat  eoosidermble  of  Italy,  had  lately  chosen 
the  two  Bmtuses  and  Cassins  for  their  patrons*, 
n'  llvre  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader  to  arm  the 
whik  empire  in  that  cause :  Dolabella  seemed  to 
W  thst  very  person,  till  bribed,  as  Cicero  says,  by 
te  of  OMoey,  he  not  only  deserted  but  overturned 
Iheivpttblic*. 

Tktm  proceediagSr  which  were  preparatory  to 
t^appointed  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  first  of 
int,  began  to  open  Brutus's  eyes  and  convince 
kia  of  the  mistake  of  his  pacific  measures  and 
^XDVafale  thoughts  of  Antony ;  he  now  saw  that 
tkft  was  no  good  to  be  expected  from  him,  or 
^  the  senate  itself  under  his  influence,  and 
t^^^  it  time,  therefore,  in  concert  with  Cassins, 
to  nqaire  an  czpUdi  account  of  his  intentions,  and 
to  expostulate  with  him  gently  in  the  following 
hoer. 

*7m&l  cripolanat,  •»  tyiannli  intofectis,  ii  quibua 
^*^  Mwnt,  recnperarent— nie  rir  fuit,  nos  qoidem 
^**wtwadl,  qui  auctorem  odimus,  acta  defeadimua— 

^\  Tn  atrton  qnailrfngentiea  ILS.  quod  Idlboa  MartUs 
Maiai,  qaonam  modo  ante  Kalendas  Aprilis  debere 

'tU  «t  •eptieammiMH^quodiJitalmlis.qQsannt 
*<  Opii  latohat  ?  fvmtatm  iUius  qoidem  pecunlc,  sed 
kao.  li  Hb,  qooram  erat,  non  redderetor,  qtue  nos  a 
^^iatig  poneC  Tlndkax«.—PluL  iL  37 ;  FhiL  L  7  i  Plutarch. 

*  Tcxivit  Pnteolaaoa,  qood  Caaalnm  et  Bmtoa  patronoa 
"|l     Liit-PhiL  iL  41. 

*  Ct  fltana  odceim,  quod  cum  rempnblicam  me  anotore 
'~^'   e  rmiliji ,  nan  modo deeeroerlt,  cmptug  pecunja, 

oftiit,evertetit.— Ad  Alt.  zvl.  16. 


Brutut  and  Cassius,  Prmtors,  to  M.  AnUmiu$t 
Consul, 
"  If  we  were  not  persuaded  of  your  sincerity  and 
good-will  to  us  we  should  not  have  written  this  to 
you,  which,  out  of  the  kind  disposition  that  you  bear 
to  us,  you  will  take  vritbout  doubt  in  good  part 
We  are  iuformed  that  a  great  multitude  of  veteran 
soldiers  is  already  come  to  Rome,  and  a  much 
greater  expected  there  on  the  first  of  June.  If  we 
could  harbour  any  suspicion  or  fear  of  you,  we 
should  be  unlike  ourselves  ;  yet  surely,  after  we  had 
put  ourselves  into  your  power,  and  by  your  advice 
dismissed  the  friends  whom  we  had  about  us  from 
the  great  towns,  and  that  not  only  by  public  edict 
but  by  private  letters,  we  deserve  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  your  designs,  especially  in  an  afioir 
which  relates  to  ourselves.  We  beg  of  you,  there- 
fore, to  let  us  know  what  your  intentions  are  vrith 
regard  to  us.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  be  safe 
in  such  a  crowd  of  veterans  ?  who  have  thoughts, 
we  hear,  even  of  rebuilding  the  altar,  which  no  man 
can  desire  or  approve  who  wishes  our  safety  and 
honour.  That  we  had  no  other  view  from  the 
first  but  peace,  nor  sought  anything  else  but  the 
public  liberty,  the  event  shows.  Nobody  can 
deceive  us  but  you,  which  is  not  certainly  agreeable 
to  your  virtue  and  integrity ;  but  no  man  else  has 
it  in  his  power  to  deceive  us.  We  trusted,  and 
shall  trust  to  you  alone.  Our  friends  are  under  the 
greatest  apprehensions  for  us ;  for  though  they  are 
persuaded  of  your  integrity,  yet  they  reflect  that  a 
multitude  of  veterans  may  sooner  be  pushed  on  to 
any  violence  by  others  than  restrained  by  you. 
We  desire  an  explicit  answer  to  all  particulars,  for 
it  is  silly  and  tnfling  to  tell  us  that  the  veterans 
are  called  together  because  you  intend  to  move  the 
senate  in  their  favour  in  June ;  for  who  do  you 
think  will  hinder  it  when  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
not?  Nobody  ought  to  think  us  too  fond  of  life, 
when  nothing  can  happen  to  us  but  vrith  the  ruin 
and  confusion  of  all  things*." 

During  Cicero's  stay  in  the  country,  where  he 
had  a  perpetual  resort  of  his  friends  to  him,  and 
where  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  always  employed 
on  the  republic,  yet  he  found  leisure  to  write 
several  of  those  philosophical  pieces  which  still 
subsist  both  to  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  man- 
kind. For  he  now  composed  his  treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods,  in  three  books,  addressed  to 
Brutus,  containing  the  opinions  of  dl  the  philoso- 
phers who  had  ever  written  anything  on  that 
argument ;  to  which  he  bespeaks  the  attention  of 
his  readers  as  to  a  subject  of  the  last  importance, 
which  would  inform  them  what  they  ought  to  think 
of  religion,  piety,  sancti^,  ceremonies,  faith,  oaths, 
temples,  Sec,,  since  all  these  were  included  in  that 
single  question  of  the  gods*.  He  drew  up  likewise  his 
DiMX>ur8e  on  Dirination,  or  the  foreknowledge  and 
prediction  of  future  events,  and  the  several  ways  by 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  acquired  or  communi- 
cated to  man ;  where  he  explains  in  two  books 
whatever  could  be  said  for  and  against  the  actual 
existence  of  the  thing  itself.  Both  these  pieces  are 
written  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account.  **  Since  Cameades,"  says 
he,  **  has  argued  both  acutely  and  copiously  against 
divination,  in  answer  to  the  Stoics,  I  am  now 
inquiring  what  judgment  we  ought  to  form  con- 
•  Ep.  Fam.  xi.  9.  *  De  Nat  Deor.  1.  6. 
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oeming  it ;  and  for  fear  of  giving  mj  assent  rashly 
to  a  uSng,  either  false  in  itself  or  not  suflSdentlj 
understood,  I  think  it  best  to  do  what  I  have 
already  done  in  my  three  books  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Gods,  weigh  and  compare  diligently  all  the 
arguments  with  each  other:  for  ss  rashness  of  assent 
and  error  is  in  all  cases  shameful,  so  most  of  all 
in  that  where  we  are  to  judge  what  stress  is  to  be 
laid  on  auspices  and  things  of  a  divine  and  religious 
nature  ;  for  the  danger  is,  lest  either  by  neglecting 
them  we  involve  ourselves  in  an  impiety,  or  by 
embracing  them,  in  an  old  woman's  superstition  ^/' 
He  now  also  wrote  his  piece  on  the  advantages  of  old 
age,  called  **  Cato/'  from  the  chief  speaker  in  the 
dialogue :  he  addressed  it  to  Atticus,  as  a  lecture  of 
common  comfort  to  them  both,  in  that  gloomy 
scene  of  life  on  which  they  were  entering ;  ^  having 
found  so  much  pleasure  (he  says)  in  writing  it  that 
it  not  only  eased  him  of  all  the  complaints  of  age, 
but  made  age  itself  even  agreeable  and  cheerful  to 
him*/'  He  added  soon  after  another  present  of  the 
same  kind  to  Atticus,  a  treatise  on  Friendship  :  **  a 
subject  (he  says)  both  worthy  to  be  known  to  all, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  case  of  their  particu- 
lar intimacy ;  for  as  I  have  already  written  of  age, 
an  old  man  to  an  old  man,  so  now  in  the  person  of 
a  sincere  friend  I  write  on  friendship  to  my  friend." 
This  is  written  also  in  dialogue,  the  chief  speaker 
of  which  is  Lselius ;  who,  in  a  conversation  with  his 
two  sons-in-law  Fannius  and  Sceevola,  upon  the 
death  of  P.  Scipio  and  the  memorable  friendship 
that  had  subsisted  between  them,  took  occasion,  at 
their  desire,  to  explain  to  them  ^e  nature  and  be- 
nefits of  true  friendship.  Scsvola,  who  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  loved  to  retail  his  old  stories  to  his 
scholars,  used  to  relate  to  them  with  pleasure  all  the 
particulars  of  this  dialogue,  which  Cicero  having 
committed  to  his  memory,  dressed  up  afterwardls 
in  his  own  manner  into  the  present  form*.  Thus 
this  agreeable  book,  which  when  considered  only 
as  an  invention  or  essay,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining pieces  in  antiquity,  must  needs  affect  us 
more  warmly  when  it  is  found  at  last  to  be  a  his- 
tory, or  a  picture  drawn  from  the  life,  exhibiting 
ihe  real  characters  and  sentiments  of  the  best  and 
greatest  men  of  Rome.  He  now  also  wrote  his 
discourse  on  Fate ;  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
conversation  with  Hirtius  in  his  villa  near  Puteoli, 
where  they  spent  several  days  together  in  May ; 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  finished  about  the  same 
time  a  translation  of  Plato's  famous  dialogue  called 
Timaeus,  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  universe. 

But  he  was  employing  himself  also  upon  a  work 
of  a  different  sort  which  had  been  long  upon  his 
hands ;  a  history  of  his  own  times,  or  rather  of 
his  own  conduct,  full  of  free  and  severe  reflections 
on  those  who  had  abused  their  power  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  republic,  especially  Ccesar  and 
Crassus.  This  he  oUls  his  Anecdote  ;  a  work  not 
to  bo  published,  but  to  be  shown  only  to  a  few 

7  De^Dirin.  L  4. 

*  Mihi  quldem  ita  Jaounda  hujos  Ubri  oonfectio  fult, 
ut  non  modo  omnes  absterserit  seneotuUs  molestiat,  md 
effecerit  moUem  etiam  ei  Jucundam  leneotutan.— De 
Scnect.l. 

•  Digna  mihi  res  torn  omnium  oognittone,  turn  nostra 
famflmritate  visa  est— eed  ut  turn  ad  aenem  senex  de 
aenectuie,  lio  hoc  libro  ad  amioom  amicissimus  de  aml- 
oitia  soripsi— «t  ctnn  Scarvola— ezposult  nobis  aennonem 
Ldii  de  amidtia,  habitum  ab  illo  secum,  et  cum  altera 
genero  C.  Famii9»  ^.-4>e  Amidt.  1. 


friends,  in  the  manner  of  Theopompns,  an  histo- 
rian famed  for  his  severe  and  invective  style^. 
Atticus  was  urging  him  to  put  the  last  hand  to  it, 
and  to  continue  it  down  through  Cassar's  govera- 
ment ;  but  he  chose  to  reserve  this  last  part  for  a 
distinct  history,  in  which  he  designed  to  vindicate 
at  large  t\ie  justice  of  killing  a  tyrant.  We  meet 
with  several  hints  of  this  design  in  his  letters :  in 
one  to  Atticus  he  says,  "  I  have  not  yet  polished 
my  Anecdote  to  my  mind  ;  as  to  what  you  woald 
have  me  add,  it  wiU  require  a  separate  volome,  bat 
believe  me,  I  could  speak  more  freely  and  with  less 
danger  against  that  detested  party,  whilst  the  tjrant 
himsdf  was  alive  than  now  when  he  is  dead.  For 
he,  I  know  not  why,  indiilged  me  wonderfoHy :  hot 
now,  which  way  soevo*  we  stir,  we  are  called  hick 
not  only  to  Csesar's  acts  but  to  his  very  tbooghts. 
Again,  I  do  not  well  understand  what  you  would 
have  me  write ;  is  it  that  the  tyrant  wss  killed 
according  to  the  strict  laws  of  justice  ?  Of  that  I 
shall  both  speak  and  write  my  thoughts  My  oo 
another  occasion  ^"  His  other  friends  also  seem 
to  have  had  some  notice  of  this  work,  for  Trebo' 
nius,  in  a  letter  to  him  from  Athens,  sifter  remind- 
ing him  of  his  promise  to  give  him  a  place  in  some 
of  his  writings,  adds,  'U  do  not  doubt  bat  that  ii 
you  write  anything  on  the  death  of  Csesar,  you  will 
give  me  not  the  least  share  both  of  that  act  andol 
your  affection'*."  Dion  Cassius  says,  thst  he  deli- 
vered this  book  sealed  up  to  his  son,  with  strid 
orders  not  to  read  or  publish  it  till  after  his  death ; 
but  from  this  time  he  never  saw  his  son,  and  left 
the  piece  probably  unfinished :  though  some  copiei 
of  it  afterwards  got  abroad,  from  which  his  oom< 
mentator,  Asconius,  has  quoted  several  parties' 
lars*. 

In  the  end  of  May  he  began  to  move  towards 
Rome,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  senate  on  the  firsl 
of  June,  and  proposed  to  be  at  Tusculnm  on  th< 
twenty-sixth,  of  which  he  gave  Atticus  notice 
There  passed  all  the  while  a  constant  commerce  o 
letters  between  him  and  Brutus,  who  desired  < 
personal  conference  with  him  at  Lanurium,  ii 
which  Cicero  resolved  to  humour  him,  though  b 
did  not  think  it  prudent  at  that  time,  when  withoa 
any  particular  use  it  would  only  give  jealousy  t 
Antony.  But  the  nearer  he  came  to  the  city,  th 
more  he  was  discouraged  from  the  thoughts  of  en 
tering  it:  he  understood  that  it  was  filled  witl 
soldiers ;  that  Antony  came  thither  attended  by 
strong  body  of  them ;  that  all  his  views  were  bet 
on  war ;  and  that  he  designed  to  transfer  the  pro 
vince  of  Gaul  from  D.  Brutus  to  himself,  by 
vote  of  the  people'.     Hirtius  dissuaded  his  goinj 


t>  Ad  Att  iL  6 ;  Dion.  HaL  procem.  1. 

c  Librum  meom  Olrnn  Mniorov  nondom,  ut  vola 
perpoUrL  lata  vero,  que  tu  ooatezi  via,  aliud  qooddai 
separatum  volumen  exapectant.  ^o  aatcm,  credaa  mi) 
velim,  minors  perioulo  exiatimo  contra  illaa  neforii 
partes  vivo  tyranno  dioi  potoiaae,  quam  mortoo.  U 
eoim  neaclo  quo  paoto  ferebat  me  quidem  mirabilite 
Nunc  quaounque  noa  commovimua,  ad  Ccsaria  noo  n>o<! 
acta,  verum  etiam  oogitata  revooamur.  [Ad  Att  xir.  17 
8ed  parum  intelUgo  quid  me  vella  acribere— an  etc  ut  i 
tyrannum  Jure  optima  oaraum  ?  multa  dioentur,  mull 
Bcribentur  a  nobia,  aed  alio  modo  ao  tempore.— Ibid.  xr. 

d  Namque  illud  non  dubito,  quin,  ai  quid  de  iateril 
Ccsaria  acribaa,  non  patiaria  me  witntTnam  partem  et  r 
et  amoria  tui  ferre.— Ep.  Fam.  xiL  16. 

<  Dio,  p.  96 ;  it  Aacon.  in  Tog.  Candid. 

'  Puto  enim  nobia  Lanuvium  eundnm,  non  sins  mul 
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tfi  ifsolved  to ttey  swaj  himself;  Varro  sent  him 
ford  that  tiie  Teterans  talked  desperately  against 
B  tliose  who  did  not  farour  them :  Grspceios  also 
(hoonisbed  him,  on  the  part  of  C.  Cassias,  to  he 
[poa  kis  guard,  for  that  certain  armed  men  were 
irovided  for  some  attempt  at  Tosculom.  All  these 
afomttions  determined  him  at  last  not  to  ventnre 
»  tiie  Koate ;  but  to  withdraw  himself  from  that 
3tr,  iHiere  he  had  not  only  flourished  (he  says) 
fi^  &  greatest,  but  lived  ev^n  a  slave  with  some 
^pitjt.  The  major  part  of  the  senate  followed 
a  example  and  fled  out  of  the  city  for  fear  of 
vat  violence,  leaving  the  consuls,  with  a  few  of 
kir  ereatores,  to  make  what  decrees  they  thought 
t*. 

TJm  tarn  of  affairs  made  Cicero  resolve  to 
roKcote  what  he  bad  long  been  projecting,  his 
vftge  to  Greece,  to  spend  a  few  months  with  his 
a  St  Athens.  He  despaired  of  any  good  from 
kse  consols,  and  intended  to  see  Rome  no  more 
B  their  successors  entered  into  office,  in  whose 
Inimstnition  he  began  to  place  all  his  hopes.  He 
nte,  therefore,  to  DoUbeua  to  procure  him  the 
fBrt  of  an  honorary  lieutenancy ;  and  lest  Antony, 
I  ugry  man,  as  he  calls  him,  should  think  him- 
if  i^hted,  he  vrrote  to  him  too  on  the  same  sub- 
ict  Dolabella  immediately  named  him  for  one 
f  Ufl  own  lieutenants,  which  answered  his  purpose 
IB  better,  for  without  obliging  him  to  any  service, 
^  Emitiog  him  to  any  time,  it  left  him  at  full 
hertj  to  go  wherever  he  pleased;  so  that  he 
ti&f  aeeepted  it  and  prepared  for  his  journey*. 
b  hard  in  the  meanvrnile  from  Balbns  that  the 
Mte  vould  be  held  again  on  the  fifth,  when  com- 
nioBs  would  be  granted  severally  to  Brutus  and 
^■Bii  to  boy  up  com  in  Asia  and  Sicily  for  the 
iiof  te  republic  ;  and'that  it  would  be  decreed 
k  It  the  same  time,  that  provinces  should  be 
^iptA  to  them  with  the  other  pnetors  at  the 
Rnation  of  the  year^. 

Their  case  at  Uiis  time  vras  very  remarkable,  it 
^  wholly  new  in  Rome  to  see  praetors  driven 
It  ef  the  dty,  where  their  residence  was  absolutely 
toB«)»~Brato  enim  placere,  ae  a  me  oonvenirL  O  rem 
pasua  H  inaxplfcabilem !  puto  me  ergo  Itumm— An- 
■iaM&la  oanae  turbnlentar-aed  mlhl  totum  c;JiiB  con- 
Ifca  ad  baOnm  apcctare  Tldetar,  si  qoidem  D.  Bmto 
iMadadpitar^-Ad  Att.  xr.  4. 
$  ffirtfaa  jam  in  Tnaculano  eat ;  mihiqua,  ut  abaim, 
rtwaa-  anoCar  eat;  et  llle  qnidem  pericull  oanati 

t>aata&  aoiter  ad  me  epiatolam  miait— in  qua  acrip* 
fnt,  ▼etoamw  eoa,  qui  n^idantur— improbiaaime 
M ;  Hi  laagno  perSculo  Romae  Bint  f utori,  qui  ab  eormn 
wVbm  dfanntire  Tideantor^— Ibid.  6,* 
'^neiaa  ad  me  acrlpalt,  0.  Caaaimn  ad  ae  acrlpalaBe, 
^ika  eomparari,  qui  in  Tnaeulanom  annafci  mitteren- 
tt-'U  qnidem  mihi  nan  videbatur ;  aed  caveadom 
■aa^-IMd.  XT.  a 

lHUv«R>  ddiberatmn  ea*,  nt  mmo  qnidem  eat,  abeiae 
'w^lnqQa  nan  modo  flomi  com  anmma,  varum 
^  Knrfvi  cam  allqna  dignitate.—lbid.  6. 
*  Kalaadb  Jmiia  com  In  aenatmn,  nt  erat  oonetitatmn, 
Wn  TcOamtt,  mata  pertarriti  repente  diffogimua^— 

^Kte  aerlpal  ad  ABfonlnm  de  legatkme,  ne.  ai  ad 
,  iracnndaa  homo  commo* 


^nr.  [Ad  AtL  XT.  &]    Bed  heua  ta,^DoUbeUa  me  aibi 
N»<tt,  tav-IWd.  11. 

^A  Batbo  yeddltw  mihi  Utena,  fore  Nonia  aenatmn,  ut 
*««  ia  Aifa,  Gaarfna  in  Mcflia,  frmnentum  emendum 


Skdit 


O  rem  miaeram !  ait, 
tri,  nti  is  et  reliquls  prstoriia 


necessary,  and  could  not  legally  be  dispensed  with 
for  above  ten  days  in  the  year ;  but  Antony  readily 
procured  a  decree  to  absolve  them  from  the  laws^ ; 
being  glad  to  see  them  in  a  situation  so  contempti- 
ble, stripped  of  their  power  and  suffering  a  kind  of 
exile,  and  depending,  as  it  were,  upon  him  for  their 
protection  :  their  friends,  therefore,  at  Rome  had 
been  soliciting  the  senate  for  some  extraordinary 
employment  to  be  granted  to  them,  to  cover  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  flight  and  the  disgrace  of  living  in 
banishment,  when  invested  with  one  of  the  first 
ma^tracies  of  the  republic  *". 

This  was  the  ground  of  the  commission  just 
mentioned  to  buy  com,  which  seemed  however  to 
be  below  their  character,  and  contrived  as  an  affront 
to  them  by  Antony,  who  affected  still  to  speak  of 
them  always  with  the  greatest  respect".  But  their 
friends  thought  anything  better  for  them  than  to 
sit  still  in  Italy,  where  their  persons  were  exposed 
to  danger  from  the  veteran  soldiers,  who  were  all 
now  in  motion ;  and  that  this  employment  would 
be  a  security  to  them  for  the  present,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  of  providing  for  their  future  safety,  by 
embling  them  to  execute  what  they  were  now  me- 
ditating, a  design  of  seizing  some  provinces  abroad 
and  arming  themselves  in  defence  of  the  republic, 
which  was  what  their  enemies  were  most  afraid  of, 
and  charged  them  with  publicly,  in  order  to  make 
them  odious.  Cicero  in  the  meantime,  at  their 
desire,  had  again  recommended  their  interests  to 
Hirtins,  who  gave  him  the  following  answer. 

**  1  wish  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  could  be  pre- 
vailed with  by  you  as  easily  to  lay  aside  all  crafty 
councils,  as  they  can  obtain  by  you  from  me  what- 
ever they  desire.  They  were  leaving  Italy,  you 
say,  when  they  wrote  to  you  ?  Whither,  or  where- 
fore ?  do  not  let  them  go,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear 
Cicero,  nor  suffer  the  republic  to  be  wholly  lost ; 
though  overwhelmed  indeed  already  by  these  ra- 
pines, burnings,  murders.  If  they  are  afraid  of  any. 
thing,  let  them  be  upon  their  guard,  but  act  nothing 
offensively ;  they  will  not,  1  am  confident,  gain  a 
tittle  the  more  by  the  most  vigorous,  than  the 
most  pacific  measures,  if  they  use  but  caution. 
The  things  which  are  now  stirring  cannot  last 
long,  but  if  made  the  subject  of  war,  wiU  acquire 
present  strength  to  hurt.  Let  me  know  your 
opinion  of  what  may  be  expected  from  them.'* 
Cicero  sent  him  word,  that  he  would  be  answer- 
able for  their  attempting  nothing  desperate ;  and 
was  informed,  at  the  same  time  by  Balbus,  that 
Servilia,  Brutus's  mother,  had  undertaken  that 
hey  should  not  leave  Italy  ^ 

Servilia,  though  sister  to  Cato,  had  been  one  of 
Caesar's  mistresses,  and  next  to  Cleopatra,  the 
msot  beloved  of  them  all.  In  the  civil  war  he 
gave  her  several  rich  farms  out  of  his  Pompeian 
confiscations,  and  is  said  to  have  bought  a  single 

1  Cur  M,  Brutna,  te  referoite,  legibua  eat  aolntna,  ai  ab 
nrbe  plnaqnam  decern  diea  abfoiaaet  7— PbiL  ii  IX 
*"  Kal  o^Oif  c{t  ^incphntoM  ^  /3ovA^  ffirov  ippow' 

vofdl^otrrc^Applaji.  BelL  Civ.  iv.  (IS2 ;  li  iiL  53a 
n  Frumentum  imponere— quodmnnnainrepubUoa  aordi- 

diua  ?  [Ad  Att  xv.  la]    Patriat  Ubaratorea  nrbe  oarebant 

— ^noa  tamen  ipai  conaolea  et  in  conoianibua  et  in  omnI 

aerm(me  laudabant— PliiL  L  2. 
o  Coi  xeacripsi  nihil  illos  oaUidiua  oogltare,  idque  oonflr- 

maTi— Balboa  ad  me— Senriliam  oonfiimare  non  diaoearo* 

roa.— Ad  Att.  xv.  6. 
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)ewd  for  her  at  the  price  of  abont  50,0002.  p  She 
was  a  woman  of  spirit  and  intrigue,  in  great  credit 
with  the  CBsarean  party,  and  at  this  very  time 
possessed  the  estate  and  villa  of  Pontius  Aquila, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated and  granted  to  her  by  Cesar.  Cicero  reckons 
it  among  the  solecisms  of  the  times,  that  the 
mother  of  the  tyrant-killer  should  hold  the  estate 
of  one  of  her  son's  accomplices  ^ ;  yet  she  had 
such  a  share  in  all  the  counsels  of  Brutus,  that  it 
made  Cicero  the  less  inclined  to  enter  into  them, 
or  to  be  concerned  with  one  whom  he  conl^  not 
trust.  **  When  he  is  influenced  so  much,'*  says  he, 
'*  by  his  mother's  adTice,  or  at  least  her  entreaties, 
why  should  I  interpose  myself  ?*' 

At  their  desire,  however,  he  went  over  to  them 
at  Antium,  to  assist  at  a  select  council  of  friends, 
-called  to  deliberate  on  what  was  proper  for  them 
to  do  with  regard  to  this  new  commission.  There 
were  present  among  others,  Favonius,  Serrilia, 
Porcia,  Brutus's  wSTc,  and  his  sister  Tertulla,  the 
wife  of  Cassius.  Brutus  was  much  pleased  at 
his  coming,  and  after  the  first  compliments,  begied 
him  to  deliver  his  opinion  to  the  company  on  ihe 
subject  of  their  meeting.  Upon  which  he  pre- 
sently advised,  what  he  had  been  considering  on 
the  road,  **  that  Brutus  should  go  to  Asia,  and 
undertake  the  affair  of  the  com :  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  at  present  was,  to  provide  for 
their  safety  ;  that  their  safety  was  a  certain  benefit 
to  the  republic.  Here  Cassius  interrupted  him, 
and,  with  great  fierceness  in  his  looks,  protested 
that  he  would  not  go  to  Sicily,  nor  accept  as  a 
favour  what  was  intended  as  an  affront,  but  would 
go  to  Achaia.  Brutus  said  that  he  would  go  to 
Rome,  if  Cioero  thought  it  proper  for  him ;  but 
Cicero  declared  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  safe 
there.  But  supposing,  says  he,  that  I  could  be 
safe  ?  Why  then,  says  Cicero,  I  should  advise  it 
by  all  means,  as  the  best  thing  which  you  could 
do,  and  better  than  any  province.  After  much 
discourse  and  complaining  for  the  loss  of  their 
opportunities,  for  which  CSissius  laid  all  the  blame 
on  D.  Brutus,  Cicero  said,  that  though  that  was 
true,  yet  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  what  was  past ; 
and  as  the  case  then  stood,  he  saw  nothing  left  but 
to  follow  his  advice,  to  which  they  all  at  last 
seemed  to  agree,  especially  when  Servilia  under- 
took by  her  mediation,  to  get  the  affair  of  the 
com  left  out  of  their  commission;  and  Bratus 
consented  that  the  plays  and  shows,  with  which 
he  was  to  entertain  the  city  shortly  as  pnetor, 
should  be  given  by  proxy  in  his  absoice.  Cicero 
took  his  leave,  pleased  with  nothing  in  the  con- 
ference but  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his 
duty  :  for  as  to  the  rest,  he  gave  all,  he  says,  for 
lost ;  found  the  vessel  not  oi^y  broken,  but  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  and  neither  pradence,  reason,  or 
design  in  what  they  were  doing  ;  so  that  if  he 
had  any  doubt  before,  he  had  none  now,  but  longed 
to  get  abroad  as  soon  as  possible*." 

P  Ante  alias  dilexit  M.  Bruti  matrem  Senrfliam,— cui 
wxagiea  II.  8.  mai-garitam  meroatus  est,  du}.— Sueton.  in 
J.  Ccs.  50. 

9  Qoin  etiam  Iioo  ipso  tempore  multa  ^ro<r6\otKa : 
Pontii  Neapolitannm  a  matre  tyrannoctoni  possiderl.— Ad 
Att.  xlv.21. 

f  Matris  oonsillo  cnm  utatur,  vd  etiam  predbus,  quid 
me  interponam  ?— Ad  Att.  zv.  10. 

«  Ad  Att.  XT.  11,  IS. 


Octavins,  upon  his  coming  to  Rome,  wu  very 
roughly  received  by  Antony :  who,  despinag  kii 
age  and  want  of  experience,  was  so  fer  fh»  tnit. 
ing  him  as  Caesar's  heir,  or  giving  him  posBesiki 
of  his  estate,  that  he  openly  threatened  ui 
thwarted  him  in  all  his  pretensions;  nor  voold 
suffer  him  to  be  chosen  tribune,  to  wiiid  ht 
aspired,  with  the  seeming  favour  of  the  people,  is 
the  room  of  that  Cinna  who  was  killed  at  Ccsar'i 
funeral^  This  necessarily  drew  the  regard  of  tk 
republican  party  towards  him,  and  Cicero  begu 
to  take  the  more  notice  of  him  in  proportioB  u 
Antony  grew  more  and  more  formidable:  at 
present  he  gives  the  following  account  of  bin. 
"  Octavianus,  I  perceive,  has  parts  and  spirit,  nd 
seems  to  be  affected,  as  we  could  wish,  tonidi 
our  heroes :  but  how  far  we  may  trust  bii  m^ 
name,  succession,  education,  is  a  matter  of  graC 
deliberation.  His  fether.in-law,  who  came  to  m 
me  at  Astura,  thinks  not  at  all.  He  most  be  cbN 
rished  however,  if  for  nothing  dse,  yet  to  kof 
him  at  a  distance  from  Antony.  Maroellai  aeH 
nobly,  if  he  instils  into  him  a  good  dispositiM 
towards  our  friends.  He  seemed  to  be  iMcb  ■) 
fluenced  by  him,  but  to  have  no  confide&ct  Ij 
Pansa  and  Hirtius ;  his  natural  disposition  ii  sod 
if  it  does  but  hold*." 

In  the  midst  of  these  affairs  with  wbkk  I 
mind,  as  he  complains,  was  much  distnded,] 
pursued  his  literary  studies  with  his  ususl  ardafl 
and  to  avoid  the  great  resort  of  oompinj*  «Ul 
interrapted  him,  at  his  house  near  Bsi8,beii 
moved  to  his  Pompeian  villa,  on  the  soutb  adt) 
Naples.  Here  he  began  his  book  of  Offices*  i 
the  use  and  instmction  of  his  son,  designed,  I 
says,  to  be  the  fruit  of  this  excursion ;  he  c4 
posed  also  an  oration,  adapted  to  the  sUte  of  i 
times,  and  sent  it  to  Atticus,  to  be  snppresndj 
published  at  his  discretion ;  prominng  him 
to  finish  and  send  him  in  a  ahort  time  his  Sed 
History  or  Anecdote,  in  the  manner  of  Hencfidl 
to  be  kept  close  in  his  cabinet  *. 

Before  he  could  leave  Italy,  he  vas  oUig 
to  return  to  Tusculum  to  settle  his  fn^ 
affairs,  and  provide  his  equipage;  and  wrote J 
Dolabella,  to  give  orders  for  the  mules  snd  od 
necessaries,  which  the  government  used  to  fatd 
to  those  who  went  abr^  with  a  public  chsractd 
Here  Atticus  and  he  took  leave  of  esch  oth 
with  all  possible  marks  of  the  most  sincere 
tender  affection.  The  unsettled  condition  of 
times,  and  the  uncertainty  when,  or  in  what 
cumstances  they  should  meet  again,  raised  lef^ 
melancholy  reflections  in  them  both,  whicbri 
soon  as  they  parted,  drew  many  tears  from  Attkj 


t  In  locum  tribimi  plebb  forte  demortui 
petitorem  se  ostendit— sed  adversante  conatibiu  ff^ 
Antonio  consule  — Sueton.  in  August.  10 ;  Dio»  P-  * 
App.  p.  506. 

«  Ad  Att.  XV.  W. 

>  Nos  hie  ^HKoffo^oifAMva  (quid  enim  aliud?)  eiri  ^ 
TOW  aroO^irovros  magnifies  explicamas,  «po#^««J 
que  Ciceroni ;  qua  de  re  enim  potius  pater  filio?  ^ 
alia.  Quidquieres?  Extabit  opera  peregrinatidoitbO 
— Ego  autem  in  P<wnpcianum  properabain>  non  y"^^ 
looo  quidquam  pulohrius,  aed  InterpeUatorcs  ilUe 
molesti— 

Orationem  tibi  miai.  ^Jns  onstodJendc  et  profe 
arbitrium  tuum— jam  probo  'HpajcAc<8<or,  pm«rtli 
to  tantopere  deleciere— enitar  igitur.— Ad  Att.  xt.  ^X 

f  Ibid.  18. 
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of  vluefa  be  gt?e  Cicero  an  account  in  hia  next 
btter,vith  a  promise  to  follow  him  into  Greece. 
CiKroiBfwered  him  with  equal  tenderness  :  '<  It 
MvedBe,"  nys  he,  "to  hear  of  the  tears  which 
jMikd  after  joq  left  me ;  had  yon  done  it  in  mj 
fttmetf  I  skoald  hare  dropt  perhaps  all  thoughts 
«f  Bj  jovney.  That  part  however  pleases  me, 
ilKrejot  oonfort  yourself  with  the  hopes  of  our 
■eedflf  igain  shortJj,  which  expectation  indeed  is 
fbit  ehidly  supports  me  ;  1  will  write  to  you 
V^'V'^^Jf  P^^  7<^  ^^  account  of  eTerything 
thidi  rdttes  to  Brutus,  send  you  very  shortly  my 
taOM  OD  Glory,  and  finish  for  you  the  other 
tDik,  to  be  locked  up  with  your  treasure,  *''  &c 

Itiett  little  passages  from  familiar  letters,  iUns- 
tate  more  effMtually  the  real  characters  of  men, 
■■uyof  thdr  more  specious  and  public  acts.  It 
hcHUDonly  thought  the  part  of  a  statesman,  to 
^nt  himself  of  ererything  natural,  and  banish 
Ny  paasioD  that  does  not  serve  his  interest  or 
Mioo ;  bat  here  we  see  a  quite  different  charac- 
■la  oae  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  worid 
hriiUog  and  raltiTating  in  himself  the  soft  and 
Wil  ifectknis  of  lore  and  friendship,  as  knowing 

ti  to  bedeaigned  equally  by  nature  for  the  com- 
M  weQ  of  public  as  private  life. 
AttJcosIikevise,  whoae  philosophy  was  as  incom- 
Wa  IS  ambition  with  all  affections  that  did  not 
^nate  in  himself,  was  frequently  drawn  by  the 
M^ea  of  his  nature  to  correct  the  riciousness 
pi  priadple.    He  had  often  reproved  Cicero 
n  of  love  to  his  daughter  TuUia,  yet 
rgot  a  little  Attica  of  his  own  than  he 
I  to  discover  the  same  fondness,  which  gave 
km  to  repay  his  raillery  with  great 
I  rejoice,"  says  he,  **  to  perceive  that 
Italte  M  much  delight  in  your  little  girl.    I 
■JW  abeady  myseEf,  and  know  her  to  be 
■Iff  though  I  have  never  seen  her.    Adieu 
Ito  Patrp,  and  all  your  Epicurean  school."  In 

^ Bt tme  dSaeesMras,  Ucrymtwe,  moleste  ferebam. 
HA  ne  pnMnt«  feciases,  eonsnhmi  totins  itinola 


_^  8ed  llhid  pnpclare,  quod  ie  oonaolata 

^bmitemponooDgredleiidl:  qiue  quidem  exspeo- 
iMnuzlaieaiistentat  Meas  tibi  lltene  non  deenmt. 
M»  Kiibtm  ad  te  omnia.  Librum  tibi  oeleriter 
^^pbric  Rxmdam  aliqnid  'HpatcXMHtov,  quod 
■fa  tkwiris  tuia^Ad  AU.  xr.  fj. 
lH-Tke  tittOm  her*  mentioned  on  Olcrp*  which  he 
I  ■«  tfter  to  AtUeua.  and  published  in  two  books, 
^rt»Dy  preaenred,  and  rabsisUng,  long  after  the  in- 
■aof  ^ting,  yet  happened  to  perish  nnbappily  for 
>«f  WBf  prodneed  into  public  light,  by  the  help  of 
wiiaUaart—RaimaDdna  Superantius  made  a  pre- 
^  t  tftPatrvoh,  who,  ^  he  telle  the  story  in  one  of 
V^i^  hat  it  to  his  schoolmaster,  who,  being  old  and 
Kiy>VBe4  ft  for  the  relief  of  his  necevities  in  to  some  un- 
^  ^^  vbcoce  Petravch  oould  never  recover  it,  upon 
HnaB^desth.  About  two  centories  after,  it  appeared 
^  Wa  fak  the  posseeslon  of  Bemardua  Justinianns, 
^antioQed  in  the  oatalogne  of  his  books,  which 
?j*'*lk«jil  to  a  monastery  of  nuns ;  but  when  it  oould 
2**^  in  thst  monastery  after  the  strictest  search, 
jy^^ofly  bdiered,  that  Petrus  Alcytmins,  who  was 
Hid  to  that  hoQss.  and  had  the  fk«e  use  of  the  library . 
**«  it;  sad,  sfter  transcribing  as  much  of  it  as  he 
■  ««•  hi«  <nm  WTlttogs,  had  destroyed  the  original  for 
™  »  ilieOTery;  it  being  obaerved  by  the  criUcs,  that 
ZTJ^  2m  ExOio,  there  were  many  bright  passages, 
C**«««ted  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  which  seemed 
Pf*«bls  taste  and  geoiuiL— Petrarvdi.  Epist.  xv.  1 ; 
p  ^aha.  PartL  Mannt.  Not. ;  Ad  Att.  xv.  «7 ;  B»ylo 
•*  ■  AktaiM;  Meaagiana,  v.  iv.  p.  86. 


another  letter,  ''  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  the 
fondness  that  you  express  for  your  little  daughter, 
and  to  see  you  feel  at  last,  that  the  love  of  our 
children  does  not  flow  from  habit  or  fashion,  but 
from  nature ;  for  if  that  be  not  so,  there  can  be  no 
natural  conjunction  between  one  man  and  another, 
without  which  all  society  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
solved'." 

There  was  now  great  expectation  of  the  shows 
and  plays  which  firutus,  as  preetor  of  the  dty, 
was  going  to  exhibit,  according  to  annual  custom, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  on  the  third  of  July ;  and 
all  people  were  attentive  and  impatient  to  see  in 
what  manner  they  would  be  received.  Brutus 
wrote  to  Cicero,  to  beg  that  he  would  grace  them 
with  his  presence ;  but  Cicero  thought  3ie  request 
absurd,  nor  at  all  agreeable  to  Brutus's  usual  pru- 
dence. His  answer  was,  **  that  he  was  got  too  far 
upon  his  journey  to  have  it  now  in  bis  power,  and 
that  itwodd  be  very  improper  for  him,  who  had  not 
been  in  Rome  since  it  was  filled  with  soldiers,  not 
so  much  out  of  regard  to  his  danger  as  his  dignity, 
to  run  thither  on  a  sudden  to  see  plays ;  that  in 
such  times  as  these,  though  it  was  reputable  for 
those  to  give  plays  whose  office  required  it,  yet 
for  his  seeing  them,  as  it  was  not  necessary,  so 
neither  would  it  be  thought  decent^"  He  was 
heartily  solicitous,  however,  that  they  might  meet 
vrith  all  imaginable  encouragement,  and  charged 
Atticus  to  send  him  a  particular  account  of  what 
passed  on  each  day  from  their  first  opening. 

The  success  of  them  answered  all  their  hopes, 
for  they  were  received  with  an  incredible  applause 
by  all  ranks,  though  Antony's  brother,  Cains,  as 
the  next  praetor  in  office,  presided  at  them.  One 
of  the  plays  was  "  Tereus,"  a  tragedy  of  Accius, 
which  having  many  strokes  in  it  on  the  characters 
and  acts  of  tyrants,  was  infinitely  clapped  by  the 
people.  Atticus  performed  his  part  to  Cicero, 
and  sent  him  a  punctual  account  of  what  passed 
every  day,  which  he  constantly  communicated  to 
Brutus,  who  was  now  in  his  neighbourhood ;  in 
Kesis,  a  little  isle  on  the  Campanian  shore,  the 
seat  of  young  LucuUus.  In  his  answer  to  Atticus, 
*'  Your  letters,"  says  he,  '*  were  very  acceptable  to 
Brutus  :  I  spent  several  hours  with  him,  soon  after 
I  received  tiiem ;  he  seemed  to  be  delighted  with 
theaocount  of  '  Tereus,'  and  thought  himself  more 
obliged  to  the  poet  Accius  who  made  it,  than  to 
the  praetor  Antony,  who  presided  at  it.  But  the 
more  joy  you  send  us  of  this  sort,  the  more  indig- 
nation it  gives  me  to  see  the  Boman  people  employ 
their  hands  in  clapping  plays,  not  in  defending  the 
republic.  This  perhaps  may  provoke  our  enemies 
to  discover  themiselves  before  they  intended  it,  yet 
if  they  be  but  mortified,  I  care  not  by  what 

•  Filinlam  tibi  Jam  Rom»  Juenndam  esse  gaudeo ;  eam- 
que,  quam  nunquam  ridi.  tamen  et  amo.  et  amabilemesse 
certo  sdo.  Etiam  atque  etiam  valete  Patron  et  tui  condia- 
cipuU.— Ad  Att.  V.  19;  vii.  80. 

b  In  quibua  unum  alJennm  sumroa  sua  pmdentla,  id 
est  illud,  ut  spectem  ludos  saos.  Rescripsi  scilicet, 
priraum  me  Jam  profectum,  ut  non  integrum  sit.  Dein 
drowc^oTor  esse.  me.  qui  Romam  omnino  post  hcc  arma 
non  aocesserim,  ncque  id  tarn  periculi  mei  causa  fecorim, 
quam  dignitatis,  subito  ad  ludos  venire.  Tali  oiim  tem- 
pore ludos  facere  illi  honestum  est,  cui  neoesse  eat :  spec- 
tare  mihi,  ut  non  est  neoesse,  sic  ne  honeatum  quidom  est. 
Equidem  illos  celebrari,  et  esse  quam  gratliBimos  mirabi- 
liter  oupio.—Ad  Att.  xv.  26. 
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In  a  speech  mtde  tfterwardi  to  the 
senate,  be  urges  this  judgment  of  the  city  as  a  pro- 
per lesson  to  Antony,  to  teach  him  the  way  to  glory. 
**  Chappy  Bnitos  !•'  says  he.  *•  who  when  driven 
from  ItDme  by  force  of  arms,  resided  still  in  the 
hearts  and  bowels  of  his  citizens,  who  made  them- 
selves amends  for  the  absence  of  their  deliverer, 
by  their  perpetual  applauses  and  acclamations  <*.*' 

But  there  was  one  thing  which,  through  the 
inadvertency  of  Brutus*8  managers,  or  the  contriv- 
ance of  the  preetor  Antony,  gave  Brutus  some 
uneasiness  :  that  in  the  edict  for  proclaiming  his 
shows,  the  month,  instead  of  Quintilis,  was  styled 
July,  by  its  new  name  lately  given  to  it  in  honour 
of  Csesar;  for  it  raised  great  speculation,  and 
was  thought  strange,  that  Brutus  by  edict  should 
acknowlcMdge  and,  confirm  an  act,  contrived  to 
perpetuate  the  honour  of  tyranny.  This  little 
circumstance  greatly  disturbed  him,  imagining, 
that  it  would  be  reflected  upon  as  a  mean  condes- 
cension ;  and  since  it  could  not  be  remedied  as  to 
the  plays,  he  resolved  to  correct  it  for  the  rest  of 
the  shows ;  and  gave  immediate  orders,  that  the 
huntings  of  the  wild  beasts,  which  were  to  follow, 
should  be  proclaimed  for  the  thirteenth  of  Quin- 
tilis*. 

While  Cicero  continued  in  these  parts,  he  spent 
the  greatest  share  of  his  time  with  Brutus ;  and 
as  they  were  one  day  together,  L.  Libo  came  to 
them,  with  letters  jast  received  from  young  S. 
Pompey,  his  son-in-law,  with  proposals  of  an  ac- 
commodation addressed  to  the  consuls,  on  which 
he  desired  their  opinion.  Cicero  thought  them 
drawn  with  |p'eat  gravity  and  propriety  of  expres- 
sion, excepting  a  few  inaccuracies,  and  advised 
only  to  change  the  address ;  and  instead  of  the 
consuls,  to  whom  alone  they  were  directed,  to  add 
the  other  magistrates,  with  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  lest  the  consuls  should  suppress  them, 
as  belonging  only  to  themselves.  These  letters 
brought  in  substance,  '*  that  Pompey  was  now 
master  of  seven  legions:  that  as  he  had  just 
stormed  a  town  called  Borea,  he  received  the  news 
of  Cesar's  death,  which  caused  a  wonderful  joy, 
and  change  of  afiairs  through  the  province  of 
Spain,  and  a  concourse  of  people  to  him  from  all 
parts.  The  sum  of  his  demands  was,  that  all  who 
had  the  command  of  armies  should  dismiss  them ; 
but  to  Libo  he  signified,  that  unless  his  father's 
estate  and  house  at  Rome,  which  Antony  now  pos- 
sessed, were  restored  to  him,  he  would  agree  to 
nothing'.'' 

«  Bruto  turn  liters  grata  enmt.  Fni  floim  apod  nium 
mnltM  horaa  in  N«Ue,  cum  paollo  ante  tuas  lltaras  aooa- 
plBtem.  DeleotarimlhlTereovkMmtiir;elliabcnma|o> 
nm  Aooio,  quam  Antofiio.  gratiam.  Mlhi  autem  qao 
Istiora  sunt,  eo  pins  slomaohi  at  molestie  Mt»  popolnm 
Romanum  maniu  iuaa,  non  in  defcndenda  repnblioa  oed 
In  plaadeado  oonramere.  Mihl  qnidem  videntor,  iatorom 
animl  inoendi  atlam  ad  rwpi  gtnlsmlini  improbitatMn 
•nam.  Bed  tsmen  dnm  modo  doleant  aliquid,  dfdeant 
qnodlibet— Ad  Att.  zvL  9. 

'  Quid  ?  ApoUinarimn  Indoram  plaosns,  rtH  tuathnnnU 
potius,  et  Jndlola  popuU  Romani  pamm  magna  vidabaa- 
tor  ?  O  beatos  tUot,  qui  oum  adoM  ipsia  propter  vim 
annomm  non  lioebat,  aderant  tamen«<»t  in  medoUispopali 
Romani  ao  viioerilraa  hcrctent !  nisi  forte  Aook)  tmn 
Plandi   el  non  Bralo  potaUlis,  &a— PfaU.  1  16. 

«  doamiUedolaMdeNoniaJnlilsl  mlrlfioe  est  eontar- 
batosi  Itaqoe  esse  lof  iptm  um  atebat.  nt  venaHon«wi  etiam. 
qam  posMdia  Indos  ApoWnana  futura  est,  proscfibewnt, 
ML  Id.  Qnint.-^d.  Att.  zvl.  4.  <  Ibid. 


This  overture  from  Pompey  was  procnE"ie<3 
by  the  management  of  Lepidus  s :  who  Isa.'v 
province  of  Spain  assigned  to  him,  where  1 
was  very  strong,  had  no  mind  to  be  en^wL^ 
war  at  such  a  distance  from  Rome,  and  di 
from  attending  to  the  main  point  in  view,  t-k 
of  affairs  in  Itidy  ;  for  which  purpose,  om  ^ 
of  the  public  quiet,  he  made  the  offer  of 
on  honourable  terms  to  Pompey,  and  '  *  « 
condition  of  laying  down  his  arms,  and  < 
the  province,  he  should  be  restored  t^o 
estates  and  honours,  and  have  the  conazi 
the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome,  in  xii 
manner  as  his  father  had  it  before  him  ;  aJ 
was  proposed  and  recommended  to  the  s<r 
Antony  himself*."  Where  to  preserve 
respect  to  Cesar's  acts,  by  which  Pompey  'a 
had  been  confiscated,  it  was  decreed  that  1 1 
sum,  for  which  they  had  been  sold,  sboold  I 
to  him  by  the  public,  to  enable  him  to  fi 
them  again.  This  amounted  to  above  five  ] 
and  a-half  of  our  money,  exclusive  of  hLm 
plate,  and  furniture  ;  which  bein^  wholly 
sled,  he  was  content  to  lose*.  On  the&e 
ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  aeoate,  J 
actually  quitted  Spain,  and  came  to  M^ 
The  project  was  wisely  concerted  by  Liepi< 
Antony  ;  for,  while  it  carried  a  ahow  of  i 
tion  and  disposition  to  peace,  it  disarmed  « 
rate  enemy,  who  was  in  condition  to  give 
obstruction  to  their  designs,  and  diveraioia. 
arms,  at  a  time  when  the  necessity  of  tla« 
rests  required  their  presence  and  whole  wLt 
at  home,  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  of  their  p 
the  heart  and  centre  of  the  empire. 

There  happened  an  incident  at  this  tij 
domestic  kind,  which  gave  some  pleasure 
Cicero  and  Atticus :  the  unexpected  convei 
their  nephew  Quintus.  He  had  long  sigo  <j 
his  lather  and  uncle,  and  attached  himseir 
to  Cvsar,  who  supplied  him  liberally  with. 
On  Cesar's  death  he  adhered  still  to  IH 
cause,  and  was  in  the  utmost  confideoc 
Antony  ;  and,  as  Atticus  calls  him»  bij 
hand*',  or  the  minister  of  all  his  projects 
city ;  but  upon  some  late  disgust,  he  hegmn  t: 
overtures  to  his  friends  of  coming  over  to  2 
pretending  to  have  conceived  an  abborre 
Antony's  designs,  and  signifying  to  his  fath 
Antony  would  have  engaged  Mm  to  seiz4 
strong  post*  in  the  city,  and  declare  hi 
tator  ;  and  upon  his  refusal,  was  becoj 
enemy  ^  The  father,  overjoyed  nt  this  « 
carried  his  son  to  Cicero,  to  persuade  him 

f  PhU.  V.  13, 14.  he. ;  tt.  PhlL  xUL  4,  5,  *o. 

^  App.  p.  528 ;  Dio,  xlv.  275. 

1  fialvis  enlm  aotis  Ccsaris,  qnc  ooooordiK  caaat 
dimos,  Pompeio  sua  domns  pateUt.  eamque  non  i 
quam  Antonius  emit,  redimei— — decrevistis  taatai 
niam  Pompeio,  quantam  ex  bonis  patrHs  in  prcd 
patione  inlmioos  victor  redegisBBt— nam  argsn  tmn, 
supelleotilem,  vinom  amittet  cquo  animo,  qum  iDi 
dissipaTit— atqoe  illod  septles  mfllies,  quod  m^tX, 
Patres  Conscript!,  spopondistis,  its  desoibetur,  ut  i 
a  vobis  Cn.  Pompeii  flllos  in  patrimonlo  boo  ooUcm 
PhiLxiiL^ 

k  Quintus  Alius,  ut  scribis,  Antonii  est  dexiel 
Att  xiT.  sa 

1  Quintus  pater  exultat  Isetitia.  Scripelt  eoim  fi 
Idcirco  profugere  ad  Brutum  volulfise,  quod  cum  ail 
tium  daret  Antonius,  nt  cum  dictatorem  flOfevra^  pn 
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to  beg  hb  intercesaion  also  with 
Atdcu^  to  be  reooDcHed  to  him  ;  but  Cicero,  who 
knew  the  fickleness  and  perfidy  of  the  youth,  gave 
Bttk  credit  to  him :  taking  the  whole  for  a  con- 
tiitaucc  only  to  draw  money  from  them  ;  yet  in 
cocBpfiance  with  their  request,  he  wrote  what  they 
doired  to  Atticos,  bnt  sent  him  another  letter  at 
ftc  laoie    time  with  his  real  thoughts  on  the 

*'  Oar  nephew  Qmntns/*  says  he,  **  promises  to 
be  a  Tery  Cato.  Both  hit  father  and  he  have  been 
fussing  me,  that  I  would  undertake  for  him  to 
you ;  yet  so,  that  you  should  not  believe  him,  till 
yoQ  yourself  had  seen  the  effects  of  it.  I  shall 
givi  aim  therefore  such  a  letter  to  you  as  he  would 
hare ;  hot  let  it  not  move  you,  for  1  have  written 
dib  leet  you  should  imagine  that  I  am  moved  my- 
•df.  TVe  gods  grant  that  he  may  perform  what 
he  promisee,  for  it  will  be  a  common  joy  to  us  all. 
IwiB  say  nothing  more  of  it  at  present","  Sec, 

But  young  Qmntns  got  the  better,  at  last,  of  all 
Oeero's  suspicions  ;  and  after  spending  several 
dbys  with  him,  convinced  him,  by  his  whole  beha- 
viour and  conversation,  that  he  was  in  earnest : 
•ft  that  be  not  only  recommended  him  very  afiec- 
to  Atticus,  but  presented  him  also  to 
,  to  make  the  offer  of  his  service  to  him  in 
^  If  he  had  not  wholly  persuaded  me,'' 
•sys  htf  **  that  viliat  1  am  saying  of  him  is  certainly 
tnt,  I  should  not  have  done  what  1  am  going  to 
tel  yo««  Hat  I  carried  the  youth  with  me  to  Bra* 
tus,  who  was  so  well  satisfied  with  him,  that  he 
gave  him  foil  credit,  without  suffering  me  to  be  his 
spomaor ;  in  commending  him,  he  mentioned  you 
in  the  kiodot  manner,  and  at  parting,  embraced 
and  kiaaed  him.  Wherefore,  though  there  is  reason 
'  to  congratulate,  than  to  entreat  you,  yet  I 
Chat  wkwtever  he  may  have  done  hitherto, 
i  the  weakness  of  age,  with  more  levity  than 
i  him,  you  would  believe  it  all  to  be  now 

Q^'^'^f  kept  his  word  with  them  ;  and  to  give 
mmai  ot  hia  teal  and  sincerity,  was  so  hardy, 
■dbrs  the  end  of  the  year,  as  to  undertake  to 
•ecnae  Antony  to  the  people,  for  plundering  the 
iBBple  of  Ops*.  But  this  accident  of  changing 
Ua  pvty,  which  gave  so  much  joy  at  present  to 
the  whole  ^mily,  though  owing  rather  to  a  giddi- 
wtm  ai  temper  than  any  good  principle,  proved 
1  not  loa^  after,  both  to  the  young  man  and  his 
I  it  seems  to  have  been  the  most  probable 
of  their  being  proscribed  and  murdered  the 

I  aat«m  le,  ne  patris  ani* 

:  ex  eo  sfU  ilium  hostem.— Ad  Att  xv.  9U 

•■  QalntastlinsmlhipolUoetarteCatoiiem.  Egitautem 

a  psicr  «t  filfaa,  ot  felM  i^ondenm :  aed  Ita,  nt  turn  nre- 

NMi^caiB  ipM  MQfBoaoefc  Huio  cfoUteras  ipiJtu  arbitratu 

hA&    Cw  act*  moverint;  has  loriiMt  in  earn  partem,  ne 

Dtt  faxlnt.  ut  fadat  ea,  que  promitUt 

Bed  cfo  nIhU  dioo  ampUut.— 


1  vdbi  leciant,  Judioaanmqoe  hoc  quod 
Don  ficlMMn  Id,  quod  dictums  sum. 
fliAB  m^aema  MAtArm.tn\tnn  ad  ftntnm :  slo  ei  pro- 
■  Mt,  quod  ad  te  Mrlbo,  at  ipse  orediderit,  me  apoo- 
t  inApam  aotoerlt.  Eamque  Uiidana  amirlwlme  tul 
liaiM  feesrit.    Complexaa,  oioalatuBqae  dimiaerit. 


— A4  Att.  zvL  S. 


>  ex  lioois  fla,  qoibns  ooa  magna 
I  Opis  czpUeatunmi,  Idqoe  ad  populum.— 


year  following,  by  Antony's  order,  together  with 
Cicero  himself. 

Cicero  was  now  ready  for  his  voyage,  and  had 
provided  three  little  yachts  or  galleys  to  transport 
himself  and  his  attendants ;  hut  as  there  was  a 
report  of  legions  arriving  daily  from  abroad,  and 
of  pirates  also  at  sea,  he  thought  it  would  be  safer 
to  sail  in  company  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who 
had  drawn  together  a  fleet  of  good  force,  which 
now  lay  upon  the  coast  p.  He  gave  several  hints 
of  this  design  to  Brutus,  who  received  it  more 
coldly  than  he  expected,  and  seemed  uncertain  and 
irresolute  about  the  time  of  his  own  going.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  embark  without  farther  de- 
lay, though  in  some  perplexity  to  the  last,  about 
the  expediencT  of  the  voyage,  and  jealous  of  its 
being  censured,  as  a  desertion  of  his  country.  But 
Atticus  kept  up  his  spirits,  by  assuring  him  con- 
stantly in  hb  letters  that  all  people  approved  it  at 
Rome,  provided  that  he  kept  his  word,  of  returning 
by  the  first  of  the  new  year^. 

He  sailed  slowly  along  the  coast  towards  Rhe- 
gium,  going  ashore  every  night  to  lodge  with  some 
friend  or  client.  He  spent  one  day  at  Vdia,  the 
native  place  of  Trebatius ;  whence  he  wrote  a  kind 
letter  to  him,  dated  the  nineteenth  of  July,  advis- 
ing him  **  by  no  means  to  sell  that  family  estate," 
as  he  then  designed,  **  situated  so  healthfully  and 
agreeably,  and  Wording  a  convenient  retreat  from 
the  conftision  of  the  times,  among  a  people  who 
entirely  loved  him'."  At  this  place  he  began  his 
treatise  of  "Topics,"  or  the  art  of  finding  arguments 
on  any  question :  it  was  an  abstract  of  Aristotle's 
piece  on  the  same  subject,  which  Trebatius,  hap- 

Sening  once  to  meet  with  in  Cicero's  Tusculan 
brary,  had  begged  of  him  to  explain.  Bnt  Cicero 
never  found  leisure  for  ic  till  this  voyage,  in  which 
he  was  reminded  of  the  task  by  the  sight  of  Velia ; 
and  though  he  had  neither  Aristotle  nor  any  other 
book  to  help  him,  he  drew  it  up  from  his  memory, 
and  finished  it  as  he  sailed  before  he  came  to  Rhe- 
gium ;  whence  he  sent  it  to  Trebatius,  with  a  letter 
dated  the  twenty-seventh.  He  excuses  the  ob- 
scurity of  it  firom  the  nature  of  the  aigument, 
requiring  great  attention  to  understand  and  great 
application  to  reduce  it  to  practice :  in  which, 
however,  he  promises  to  assist  him,  if  he  lived  to 
return,  and  found  the  republic  subsisting*. 

In  the  same  voyage,  happening  to  be  looking 
over  his  treatise  on  the  Academic  Philosophy,  he 


9  Legiones  enim  adventare  dicuntur.  Hco  antem  nari- 
gatio  babefc  quaadam  aoapicionea  periooll.  Itaqoe  oonati- 
taabam  uti  4/iovAofa.  Paratiorem  olTcodi  Bmtum,  qoam 
aodiebam.— Nam  Caaaii  claaaem,  qum  plane  bellaeat,  noa 
nmnero  ultra  treiom.—Ad  Att.  zvL  4. 

q  Bmto  cum  arpe  inJeciaaem  de  dfAinrXQla,  non 
porinde  atqne  ego  pntanun,  arrlpere  vlaua  eat— CIMd.  5.] 
ConatUum  memn  quod  ala  qootldie  magia  laudari,  non 
moleate  fero ;  expeotabamque,  ai  quid  ad  me  aciiberee. 
Ego  cnim  in  varloe  aermooea  Inddebam.  Quin  etiam 
idelroo  trabebam,  ut  qoam  dlntiaainie  integrum  eaaet. 
[Ibid.  2 ;  Ep.  Fam.  xL  89.]  Soribla  cntm  In  oorium  ferri 
profeotioBem  roeam,  aed  Ita,  ai  ante  Kal.  Jan.  redeem. 
Quod  quidem  oerte  enitar.  [Ibid.  0.]  Ea  meote  diaeeaal. 
nt  adeawm  Kal.  Jan.  quod  initinm  oogendi  seoatua  fore 
Tldebatar.-.Pbil.  I.  S. 

r  Ep.  Fam.  vll.  90. 

>  Itaquentprlmum  Telia  navlgamoapl,inalitutTopica 
Arlatoteleacopacrlbere.  abipeaurbeoommonltna,  amantle- 
atanatuL  Bum  llbrum  tibl  miai  Rheglo»  eorlptum  quam 
I  res  aoribi  potnit,  ^.— £p.  Fam.  vtf.  19.  , 
R 
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obienred  the  preface  of  the  third  book  to  be  the 
tame  that  he  had  prefixed  to  his  book  on  Glory, 
which  he  had  lately  sent  to  Atticus.  It  was  his 
clutom,  it  seems,  to  prepare  at  leisure  a  number  of 
different  proems  adapted  to  the  general  view  of  his 
studies,  and  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  of  bis 
works  which  he  should  afterwards  publish ;  so  that 
by  mistake  he  had  used  this  preface  twice  without 
remembering  it :  he  composed  a  new  one  therefore 
on  ship-board  for  the  piece  on  Glory,  and  sent  it 
to  Atticus,  with  orders  to  bind  it  up  with  his  copy 
in  the  place  of  the  former  preface*.  So  wonderful 
was  his  industry  and  love  of  letters,  that  neither 
the  inconvenience  of  sailing,  which  he  always  hated, 
nor  the  busy  thoughts  which  must  needs  intrude 
upon  him  on  leaving  Italy  in  such  a  conjuncture, 
could  disturb  the  calm  and  regular  pursuit  of  bis 
studies. 

From  Rhegium,  or  rather  Lencopetra,  a  promon- 
tory close  by  it,  he  passed  over  to  Syracuse  on  the 
first  of  August,  where  be  staid  but  one  night,  though 
in  a  city  particularly  devoted  to  him,  and  under  his 
special  protection :  but  be  wis  unwilling  to  give  um- 
brage or  suspicion  to  those  at  Rome  of  having  any 
views  abroad  which  concerned  the  public* ;  he  set 
sail,  therefore,  again  the  next  morning  towards 
Greece,  but  was  driven  back  by  contrary  winds  to 
Leucopetra ;  and,  after  a  second  attempt  with  no 
better  success,  was  forced  to  repose  himself  in  the 
villa  of  his  friend  Valerius,  and  wait  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  fair  wind'. 

t  Nunc  negligcntiam  meam  OQgnoeoe.  De  Gloria  Hbrum 
ad  te  misi,  at  in  eo  procnnium  Id  est,  quod  in  Academioo 
tertio.  Id  evenit  ob  earn  rem,  quod  habeo  Tolumen  pro- 
flrmiomm :  ex  eo  eligere  soleo.  com  aliqaod  tr^r/ypafifia 
Inttitui.  Itaque  jam  in  Tusoulano.  qui  non  memlniaaem 
me  abusom  itto  prooemio,  oonjeci  id  in  earn  librum,  quem 
tibi  mid.  Cum  antem  in  navi  legerem  Acadoaiiooa, 
agnovi  erratum  meum,  itaqiie  etaUm  novum  proflBmiom 
ezaravi ;  tibi  misi.— Ad  Att.  xvi.  6. 

N.B.  A  collection  of  prt/acts  prepared  beforehand,  and 
calculated  indifferently  for  any  treatise,  will  be  thought 
pw haps  a  strange  and  fantastical  way  of  composing :  but 
though  they  had  no  necessary  connection  with  the  subject 
of  any  particular  work,  they  were  yet  adapted  to  the  gene- 
ral view  of  his  writings,  and  oontrived  severally  to  serve 
the  different  ends  which  be  proposed  by  the  pabUcation  of 
them.  Thus,  in  some  ha  takes  occasion  to  oelobrata  tho 
praises  of  his  principal  friends,  to  whom  they  were 
addrosed ;  in  others,  to  enter  into  a  general  defence  of 
Philosophy,  in  answer  to  those  who  censured  him  for 
spending  so  much  time  upon  it :  in  some,  he  represents 
the  miserable  state  of  the  times,  and  subversion  of  the 
republic,  in  a  manner  proper  to  alarm  his  citizens,  and 
rouse  them  to  assert  their  ancient  liberty ;  in  others,  he 
contrives  to  give  a  beautiful  description  of  some  of  his 
villas  or  gardens^  where  the  scoie  of  the  dialogue  was  laid, 
all  which  the  reader  will  find  very  agreeably  executed  in 
the  prefaces  of  bis  philosophical  pieces ;  which  are  yet 
connected  so  artfully  with  the  treatises  that  follow  them, 
and  lead  us  so  naturally  into  the  argument,  as  if  they  had 
been  originally  contrived  for  the  sake  of  introducing  it.— 
TnscDisp.  <»/<.;  DeDiT.ii  liDeFin.i.1;  DeLegib.iL  I. 

•  KaL  Sext.  veni  Syracusaa— que  taman  nrha  mihi  con- 
Jonotlsalma,  plus  una  me  nocte  cupiens  retinrnv  non  potuit 
Veritus  sum,  ne  meus  repentinus  ad  meoa  neceesarios 
ad  ventuB  suspioionis  allquid  afferret,  si  essem  oomimoratus. 
—Phil.  i.  3. 

'  Cum  me  ex  Slcilia  ad  Leucopetram,  quod  est  promon- 
iorlum  agri  Rbegini,  venti  detulissent ;  ab  eo  loco  con- 
scendl.  ut  transmitterom ;  neo  ita  multum  provectus, 
r«Jeotus  austro  sum  in  eum.ipsmn  locum— {Ibid.]  iU  cum 
ventum  expeotorem :  erat  enira  villa  Valerii  nostri,  nt 
lamiliariter  assem,  et  libenter.— Ad  Att  xvi  7. 


Here  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  ocm 
came  to  pay  him  their  compUments ;  soom  of 
fresh  from  Rome,  who  brought  great  news  i 
unexpected  turn  of  affairs  there  towards  a  ^ 
pacification:  "That  Antony  seemed  dispo» 
listen  to  reason  ;  to  desist  from  his  preteaeicj 
Gaul,  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  senatej 
make  up  matters  with  Brutus  and  Cassias, 
had  written  circular  letters  to  all  the  princip) 
nators  to  beg  their  attendance  in  the  senite  o\ 
first  of  September ;  and  that  Cicero*s  absei>« 
particularly  regretted,  and  even  blamed  at  si 
crisis'.''  This  agreeable  aocount  of  thixt^ 
him  presently  drop  all  thoughts  of  porsttinj 
voyage ;  in  which  he  was  confirmed  Itkewii 
letters  from  Atticus,  who,  contrary  to  his  fd 
advice,  pressed  him  now,  in  strong  and  p«< 
terms,  to  come  back  again  to  Rome. 

He  returned  therefore  by  the  same  coarse  i 
he  had  before  taken,  and  came  bade  to  Ydia  o 
seventeenth  of  August :  Brutus  lay  witiiin  I 
miles  of  it  with  his  fieet,  and  kearing  of  his  an 
came  immediately  on  foot  to  salute  him.  '*  H 
clared  himself  exceedingly  pleased  widt  C^ 
return ;  owned  that  he  had  never  approved^  tH 
he  had  not  dissuaded  the  voyage,  tfainkitig  it  I 
cent  to  give  advice  to  a  man 'of  his  experience 
now  told  him  plainly  that  he  had  escaped  two  j 
imputations  on  his  character, — the  one,  of  too  I 
a  despair  and  desertion  of  the  comaoon  canae  j 
other,  of  the  vanity  of  going  to  see  the  Ol^ 
games.  Thb  last,  (as  Cicero  says,)  wo«ld 
been  shameful  for  him  in  any  state  of  tbe  ivpd 
but  in  the  present,  unpardonable ;  mod  prof 
himself  therefore  greatly  obliged  to  the  wind 
preserving  him  from  such  an  infamy,  and, 
good  citizens,  blowing  him  bock  to  tbe  aeni 
his  country"/* 

Brutus  informed  him  likewise  of  what  had  p^ 
in  the  senate  on  the  first  of  Angnst,  and  how 
had  signalised  himself  by  a  brave  and  honest  sp 
and  some  vigorous  motions  in  fisvonr  of  the  p 
liberty,  in  which  nobody  had  the  courage  tn  m 
him.  He  produced  also  Antony's  edict,  and 
answer  to  it,  which  pleased  Cicero  very  much 
on  the  whole,  though  he  was  still  satisfied  witi 
resolution  of  returning,  yet  he  foond  do  sud^ 
son  for  it  as  his  first  inteU^ence  hckl  8uggestei| 
any  hopes  of  doing  much  service  at  Rome ;  ^ 
there  was  not  one  senator  who  had  the  ooaraj 
support  Piso,  nor  Piso  himself  the  resolotki 
appear  in  the  senate  again  the  next  day*. 

This  was  the  last  conference  that  he  efcr 
with  Brutus ;  who,  together  with  Caaatus,  left 
soon  after  it.   They  were  both  to  saooeed  of  co 


7  Rhegini  quidam,  {Unstres  homines  eo  veneront, 
sane  recentes— hco  afferebant,  edictnm  Bmti  et  Cs^ 
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I  did  at  the  ezpirmtkm  of  tiieir  office, 
l»  tkegovernmeBl  of  some  province,  which  was 
MifglMfi  to  dien  either  by  lot,  or  by  an  extraordi- 
■■ry  decree  of  the  aeiiate.  C«sar  had  intended 
ManrdwiiB  for  the  one,  and  Syria  for  the  other ; 
hit  as  Uwae  were  two  of  the  most  important  com- 
mmmim  of  the  empire,  and  would  throw  a  great 
power  iaU>  their  hands  at  a  time  when  their  ene- 
arics  were  taking  measures  to  destroy  them,  so 
AMoay  oontriTed  to  get  two  other  provinces  de- 
ened  to  them  of  an  inferior  kind ;  Crete  to  Brutus, 
adCyreoe  to  Cassius ;  and  by  a  law  of  the  people, 
inumred  Macedonia  and  Syria  to  be  conferred  upon 
Uaealfaiid  his  colleague  Dolabella.  Inconsequence 
if  whick,  be  sent  hU  brother  Caius  in  all  haste  to 
I  UiDself  of  the  first,  and  Dolabella  to  secure 
before  their  rivals  could  be  in  condition 
them  by  force,  of  which  they  were  much 
1 ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  pro- 
jsei  mhkh  Brata  and  Caseins  were  now  meditating. 
CasBRS  bad  aoqnired  a  great  reputation  in  the  East, 
kf  his  finadTr  in  the  Puihian  war ;  and  Brutus  was 
Uj^bfy  bonoored  in  Chreece  for  his  eminent  virtue 
■■I  bive  of  philosophy :  they  resolved  therefore  to 
^ibt  the  petty  provinces  which  were  granted  to 
them,  und  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  more  power- 
isl  ones  tbnt  Ciesar  had  promised  them  ;  and  with 
Aet  view  had  provided  the  fleets  above-mentioned 
10  traaaprwt  memsehres  to  those  countries  which 
they  had  destiaed  for  the  scene  of  action :  Brutus 
la  Maeedoiiia,  Cassius  to  Syria,  iriiere  we  thtAl 
waa  have  occasion  to  give  a  farther  account  of 

Cioero  ia  the  mean  while  pursued  his  journey 
'  t  Rooae,  where  he  arriv^  on  the  last  of  the 
Oa  hia  approach  to  the  city,  such  multi- 
cked  ovt  to  meet  him,  that  the  whole  day 
was  spent  in  receiving  the  comptiments  and  con- 
ins  of  his  friends  as  he  passed  along  to  his 
Tbe  senate  met  the  next  morning,  to 
be  vraa  particularly  summoned  by  Antony, 
aed  hfanself  by  a  civil  message,  as  being 
I  indisposed  by  the  fiitigue  of  his  journey. 
'  look  this  as  an  affront,  and  in  great  rage 
sad  openly  in  the  senate  to  order  his  house 
•a  he  palled  down,  if  he  did  not  come  immediately  ; 
10,  by  tbe  interposition  of  the  assembly,  he  was 
dwaadad  from  using  any  violence'. 

7W  haMiifi  of  the  day  was  to  decree  some  new 
sBfd  axtiauidinary  honours  to  the  memory  of  Caesar, 
I  a  rcBgioQS  sopphcation  to  him  as  to  a  divinity. 
>  was  determined  not  to  concur  in  it,  yet  knew 
t  SB  opposition  would  not  only  be  fruitless,  but 
fBTOaa ;  and  for  that  reason  staid  away.     An- 
y,  as  the  other  hand,  was  desirous  to  have  him 
,  fkacying  that  he  would  either  be  frightened 
» a  compliance,  which  would  lessen  him  with  bis 
» part  J,  or,  by  opposing  what  was  intended,  make 
aetf  a£oas  to  the  soldiery  *,  but  as  he  was  ab- 
mMf  the  decree  passed  without  any  contradicdoo. 
Tbc  aeaate  met  again  the  next  day,  when  Antony 
fit  to  absent  himself,  and  leave  the  stsge 
to  Ckero* ;  who  accordingly  appeared,  and 
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delivered  the  first  of  those  speeches  which,  in  imi- 
tation of  Demosthenes,  were  called  afterwards  his 
Philippics.  He  opens  it  with  a  particular  account 
of  the  motives  of  his  late  voyage,  and  sadden  re- 
turn ;  of  his  interview  with  Brutus,  and  his  regret 
at  leaving  him.  **  At  Velia,"  says  he,  ''  I  savf 
Brutus  :  with  what  grief  I  saw  him,  I  need  not  tell 
you :  I  could  not  but  think  it  scandalous  for  me  to 
return  to  a  city  from  which  he  was  forced  to  retire, 
and  to  find  myself  safe  in  any  place  where  he  could 
not  be  so ;  yet  Brutus  was  not  half  so  much  moved 
with  it  as  I,  but,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of 
his  noble  act,  showed  not  the  least  concern  for 
his  own  case,  while  he  expressed  the  greatest  for 
yours."  He  then  declares,  **  that  he  came  to  ae- 
cond  Piso ;  and  in  case  of  any  accidents,  of  which 
many  seemed  to  surround  him,  to  leave  that  day's 
speech  as  a  monument  of  his  perpetual  fidelity  to 
his  country'."  Before  he  enters  upon  the  state  of 
the  repubUo,  he  takes  occasion  to  complain  of  **  the 
unprecedented  violence  of  Antony*s  treatment  of 
him  the  day  before,  who  would  not  have  been 
better  pleased  with  him  had  he  been  present ;  for 
he  should  never  have  consented  to  pollute  the  re- 
public with  so  detestable  a  religion,  and  blend  the 
honours  of  the  gods  with  those  of  a  dead  man." 
He  "  prays  the  gods  to  forgive  both  the  senate  and 
the  people  for  their  forced  consent  to  it :  that  he 
would  never  have  decreed  it,  though  it  had  been  to 
cdd  Brutus  himself,  who  first  delivered  Rome  from 
regal  tyranny,  and,  at  the  distance  of  five  centuries, 
had  propagated  a  race  from  the  same  stock  to  do 
their  country  the  same  sendees"  He  **  returns 
thanks  to  Piso  for  what  he  had  said  in  that  place 
the  month  before ;  wishes  that  he  had  been  present 
to  second  him ;  and  reproves  the  other  consulars 
for  betraying  their  dignity  by  deserting  him."  As 
to  the  public  aflairs,  be  dwells  chiefly  on  Antony's 
abuse  of  their  decree  to  confirm  Cssar's  acts  :  de- 
dares  himself  '*  still  for  the  confirmation  of  them  ; 
not  that  he  liked  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace  ; 
yet  of  the  genuine  acts  only,  such  as  Csesar  himself 
had  completed ;  not  the  imperfect  notes  and  me- 
morandums of  his  pocket-books ;  not  every  scrap 
of  his  writing,  or  what  he  had  not  even  written, 
but  spoken  only,  and  that  without  a  voucher."  He 
charges  Antony  with  **  a  strange  inconsistency  in 
pretending  sudi  a  zeal  for  Csesar's  acts,  yet  rio- 
lating  the  most  solemn  and  authentic  of  them,  his 
laws  (of  which  he  gives  several  examples) :  thinks 
it  intolerable  to  oblige  them  to  the  performance  of 
all  Cesar's  promises,  yet  annul  so  freely  what 
ought  to  be  held  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  of 
anything  that  he  had  done."  He  addresses  him- 
self pathetically  to  both  the  consuls,  though  Dola- 
bella only  was  present ;  tells  them,  "  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  resent  bis  speaking  so  fireely  on  the 
behalf  of  the  republic :  that  he  made  no  personal 
reflections  ;  had  not  touched  their  characters,  their 
lives,  and  manners:  that  if  he  offended  in  that 
way,  he  desired  no  quarter^  ;  but  if,  according  to 
his  custom,  he  delivered  himself  with  all  freedom 
on  public  affairs,  he  begged,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  would  not  be  angry  ;  in  the  next,  that  if  they 
were,  they  would  express  their  anger  as  became 
citizens,  by  dvil,  not  military  methods :  thai  he 
had  been  admonished,  indeed,  not  to  expect  that 
the  same   liberty  would  be  allowed  to  him,  the 
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eneroy  of  Cetar,  which  had  been  indulged  to  Piso, 
his  (ather-in-law  ;  that  Antony  would  reaent  what- 
ever  was  snid  against  his  will,  though  free  from 

personal  ii^jury ;  if  so,  he  must  bear  it  as  well  as 
ne  could/'  Then,  alter  tooching  on  their  plander. 
ing  the  temple  of  Opis  of  those  sums  which  might 
have  been  of  great  service  to  the  state,  he  observes, 
*'  that  whatever  the  vulgar  might  think,  money  was 
not  the  thing  which  they  aim^  at ;  that  their  souls 
were  too  noble  for  that,  and  had  greater  designs  in 
view' :  but  they  quite  mistook  the  road  to  glory,  if 
they  thought  it  to  consist  in  a  single  man's  having 
more  power  than  a  whole  people.  That  to  be  dear 
to  our  citizens,  to  deserve  well  of  our  country,  to 
be  praised,  respected,  beloved,  was  truly  glorious  ; 
to  be  feared  and  hated,  always  invidious,  detestable, 
weak,  and  tottering.  That  Caesar's  fate  was  a  warn- 
ing to  them  how  much  better  it  was  to  be  loved 
than  to  be  feared :  that  no  man  could  live  happy 
who  held  life  on  such  terms  that  it  might  be  taken 
from  him  not  only  with  impunity  but  with  praise''." 
He  puts  them  in  mind  of  the  many  public  demon- 
strations of  the  people's  disaffection  to  them,  and 
their  constant  applauses  and  acclamations  to  those 
who  opposed  them ;  to  which  he  begs  them  '*  to 
attend  with  more  care,  in  order  to  learn  the  way 
how  to  bo  truly  great  and  glorious."  He  concludes 
by  declaring,  **  that  he  had  now  reaped  the  full  fruit 
of  his  return,  by  giving  this  public  testimony  of  his 
constant  adherence  to  the  interests  of  his  country : 
that  he  would  use  the  same  liberty  ofteuer,  if  he 
found  that  he  could  do  it  with  safety ;  if  not,  would 
reserve  himself  as  well  as  he  could  to  better  times, 
not  so  much  out  of  regard  to  himself  as  to  the 
republic." 

In  speaking  afterwards  of  this  day*s  debate,  he 
says,  that  *'  whilst  the  rest  of  the  senate  behaved 
like  slaves,  he  alone  showed  himself  to  be  free ;  and 
though  he  spoke  indeed  with  less  fireedom  than  it 
had  been  his  custom  to  do,  yet  it  was  with  more 
than  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  threatened 
seemed  to  allow ^"  Antony  was  greatly  enraged 
at  his  speech,  and  summoned  another  meeting  of 
the  senate  for  the  nineteenth,  where  he  again  re- 
quired Cicero's  attendance,  being  resolved  to  answer 
him  in  person,  and  justify  his  own  conduct :  for 
which  end,  he  employed  himself  during  the  interval 
in  preparing  the  materials  of  a  speech,  and  declaim- 
ing against  Cicero  in  his  villa  near  Tibur.  The 
senate  met  on  the  appointed  day  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  whither  Antony  came  with  a  strong  guard, 
and  in  great  expectation  of  meeting  Cicero,  whom 
he  had  endeavoured  by  artifice  to  draw  thither :  but 
though  Cicero  himself  was  ready  and  desirous  to  go, 
yet  his  friends  over- ruled  and  kept  him  at  home, 
being  apprehensive  of  some  design  intended  against 
his  life**, 

Antonv*s  speech  oonfirmed  their  apprehensions, 
in  which  he  poured  out  the  overflowings  of  his  spleen 
with  such  fury  against  him,  that  Cicero,  alluding  to 
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what  he  had  done  a  little  before  in  pabfic, 
'<  that  he  seemed  once  more  radier  to  spew  ti 
speak*."  He  prodaoed  Cksero's  letter  to  htn 
the  restoration  of  S.  Ciodsos,  ki  wfaicls  Ctoe 
knowledged  him  not  only  for  his  fiieod,  bat  i 
dtixen ;  as  if  the  letter  was  a  ctfufutation  i 
speech,  and  Cicero  had  other  nmrnonm  for  qv 
Ung  with  him  now  than  the  pretended  serrice 
public**.  But  the  chief  thing  with  wha^  be 
him  was,  his  being  not  only  privy  to  tkae  tBMr 
C«sar,  bat  the  contriver  of  it,  as  well  ma.  tbe  a 
of  every  step  which  the  oonspinrtoiv  bad 
taken  :  by  this  he  hoped  to  inflame  tbe  soldi 
s<nne  violence,  whom  he  had  planted  for  thai 
pose  about  the  avenues  of  the  tecnple,  mnd  v 
hearing  eren  of  their  debfttes.  (SeeK>,  in  h 
count  of  it  to  Casahia,  says,  '^thmt  ho  aboal 
scrapie  to  own  a  Aare  in  the  act,  if  he  eoold 
a  share  in  the  glory :  but  diat  if  he  had  xeaUv 
concerned  in  it,  they  should  never  bmrre  Id 
work  half  finished  P." 

He  had  resided  all  this  while  in  Rome  o 
neighbonrhood  ;  but  as  a  breach  with  Ai 
was  now  inevitable,  he  thoo^^t  it  ni  ni'iiiaiji  U 
security  to  remove  to  a  greater  diataneey  to 
of  his  rillas  near  Naples.  Here  he  coanpoeo 
second  Philippic,  by  way  of  reply  %o  AaA 
not  d^vered  in  the  8enate,as  the  tenor  of  it  a 
to  imply,  but  finished  in  the  county,  nor  inte 
to  be  piibliriied  till  things  were  actaallj  coa 
extremity,  and  the  occasions  of  the  mptSbSc  i 
it  neoeesary  to  render  Antony's  c^iametcr 
deai^  as  odious  as  poeatble  to  the  people. 
oration  is  a  meet  bitter  inTeotive  on  bis  wbok 
describing  it  as  a  perpetual  seene  of  lewd 
faction,  violence,  rapine,  heightened  with  ai 
colours  of  wit  SAd  eloquence — it  waa  gread^ 
mired  by  the  ancients,  and  showa,  thnt  iai 
decline  of  life  Cicero  had  lost  no  shure  at  cfaa^ 
and  spirit  with  which  his  earlier  inrodiietioaii 
animated :  but  he  never  had  a  caoae  more  i 
resting  or  where  be  had  greater  rrairai  to  e 
himself :  he  knew  that  in  case  of  a  mptnrej 
which  alone  the  piece  was  calculated,  either  An 
or  the  republic  must  perish  ;  and  be  waa  d 
mined  to  risk  his  own  life  upon  tbe  qonrrel^ 
bear  the  indignity  of  outliving  a  second  tioH 
liberty  of  his  conntry. 

He  sent  a  copy  of  this  speech  to  Brotas 
Cassius,  who  were  infinitely  pleased  with  it  :  i 
now  at  last  deariy  saw  that  Antony  XB»dii 
nothing  but  war,  and  that  their  affiurs  were  grw 
daily  more  and  more  desperate  ;  and  being 
aolv^  therefore  to  leave  Italy,  they  took  ooca 
a  little  before  their  departure  to  write  the  foUon 
letter  in  common  to  Antony. 

Bnthu  and  Oasnutj  Prmton,  to  Aniom^  Omt 

^  Ifyou  are  in  cood  health,  it  is  a  plcnsuji 
us.  We  have  read  your  letter,  exactly  of  &  p 
with  your  edict,  abusive,  threatening,  wholly 
worthy  to  be  sent  from  you  to  us.     For  our  ( 
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ymj,  «t  have  never  done  you  any  injary ;  nor 
pi^id  thtf  foa  would  think  it  strange,  that 

Er*  tad  men  of  our  rank  should  require  any- 
bj  edkt  (rf  a  oonral :  bnt  if  yon  are  angry 
pe  bi6  prefomed  to  do  it,  give  us  leave  to  be 
jtucned  that  yo8  would  not  indnlgethat  prinlege 
A  imt  to  Brutus  and  Cassias  :   for  as  to  our 
HiHBg  troops,  eneting  contributions,  soliciting 
bmNodag  eipresses  beyond  sea;  since  you 
by  tbt  70a  ever  complained  of  it,  we  beUere 
IM;  aid  take  it  asa  proof  of  your  good  intention : 
io  sot  iadeed  own  any  soch  practices,  yet 
it  itmge,  when  yon  objected  nothing  of 
Unci,  tbttt  you  could  not  contain  yovurself 
nproachtog  us  with   the  death  of  Cssar. 
villi  loanelf  whether  it  is  to  be  endured, 
for  th«  sake  of  the  public  quiet  and  hberty, 
ODDot  depart  from  their  rights  by  edict, 
^  itbeeoBial  must  presently  threaten  them  with 
ftL  Do  not  think  to  frighten   us  with  such 
iM:  it  is  not  agreeable  to  our  character  to 
■ned  bj  any  damger  :  nor  must  Antony  pre- 
Itocoflnaaadthose  by  whose  nseans  he  now 
line.   If  there  were  other  reasons  to  dispose 
h  nise  a  eirfl  war,  your  letter  would  have  no 
I  lo  hinder  it ;  for  threats  can  have  no  in* 
!■  on  thoae  who  are  free.    But  you  know 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  be  driven 
agaiast  our  will,  and  for  that  reason 
Ifi  yorthreaten  that  whatever  we  do  it  may 
fto  be  the  effect  of  fear.    These  then  are  our 
:  we  wish  to  see  you  live  with  honour 
in  a  free  republic :  have  no  desire 
you :  yet  Talue  our  liberty  more 
jsarfiiendship.    It  is  your  business  to  con- 
tVa  ad  again  what  you  attempt  and  what 
taa  niatain ;  and  to  reflect,  not  how  long 
Ined,  bat  how  short  a  time  he  reigned : 
My  the  gods  that  your  counsels  may  be  aalu- 
M^  to  the  republic  and  to  yourself;  if  not, 
M  least  that  they  may  hurt  you  as  little  as 
HfBt  with  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the 

perceived  by  this  time  that  there  was 
to  be  done  for  him  in  the  city  against  a 


Sa  what  be  could  not  gain  by  force,  he 
■  desgn  against  Antony's  life,  and  actually 
M  cRtun  alavea  to  assassinate  him,  who 
^MOfersd  and  seized  with  their  poniards  in 
^ihoue,  as  they  were  watching  an  oppor- 
N»  cxseate  thnr  plot.  The  story  was'  sup- 
\j  many  to  be  forged  by  Antony  to  justify 
'■tttnt  of  Octavius,  and  his  depriving  him 
^Mate  of  his  uncle :  but  all  men  of  sense,  as 
Kji,  both  believed  and  applauded  it ;  and 
^ 't  part  of  the  old  writers  treat  it  as  an 

fcct'. 
^«ere  both  of  them  equally  suspected  by  the 


Ataxia 

Pftandfltndiiri  fictom  ab  Antonio  crimen  vldetur, 

J*'l«'"  aduleaoentis  tanpetum  faoeret  Prudentes 
^teoi  Tiri  et  a'adtmt  Dactom  et  probant.  [Ep. 
m.  21]  iiuidiis  &L  Antonii  oonsuUs  latus  petlerat 

■JJ**"*  itaqae  nowrallfa  percusaorcs  c!  suhomavit 
Wr^  *«pt«baaa,  dux-Snoton.  in  August  10 ;  Plu- 


senate ;  bnt  Antony  more  immediately  dreaded  on 
the  account  of  his  superior  power,  and  supposed 
credit  with  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  servcMl  with 
through  all  the  late  wars  and  on  several  occasions 
commanded.  Here  his  chief  strength  lay  ;  and  to 
ingratiate  himself  the  more  with  them,  he  began  to 
declare  himself  more  and  more  openly  every  day 
against  the  conspirators ;  threatening  them  in  his 
edicts,  and  discovering  a  resolution  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Caesar,  to  whom  he  erected  a  statue  in 
the  rostra,  and  inscribed  it  *  To  the  most  worthy 
parent  of  his  country.'  Cicero,  speaking  of  this 
in  a  letter  to  Cassius,  says,  '*  Your  friend  Antony 
g^ows  every  day  more  fiirious,  as  you  see  from 
the  inscription  of  his  statue ;  by  which  he  makes 
you  not  only  murderers  but  parricides.  Bnt  why 
do  I  say  you  and  not  rather  us  ?  for  the  madman 
affirms  me  to  be  the  author  of  your  noble  act.  I 
vrish  that  I  had  been,  for  if  I  had  he  would  not 
have  been  so  troublesome  to  us  at  this  time*." 

Octavins  was  not  less  active  in  soliciting  his 
nucleus  soldiers,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  money 
that  could  tempt  them  to  his  service  ;  and  by  out- 
bidding Antony  in  all  his  offers  and  bribes  to  them, 
met  with  greater  success  than  was  expected,  so  as 
to  draw  together  in  a  short  time  a  firm  and  regular 
army  of  veterans,  completely  furnished  with  all 
necessaries  for  present  service.  But  as  he  had  no 
public  character  to  justify  this  conduct,  which  in 
regular  times  would  have  been  deemed  treasonable, 
so  he  paid  the  greater  court  to  the  republican  chiefs, 
in  hopes  to  get  his  proceedings  authorised  by  the 
senate  ;  and  by  the  influence  of  his  troops  procure 
the  command  of  the  war  to  himself :  he  now  there- 
fore was  continually  pressing  Cicero  by  letters  and 
friends  to  come  to  Rome,  and  support  him  with 
his  authority  against  their  common  enemy  Antony ; 
promising  to  govern  himself  in  every  step  by  his 
advice. 

But  Cicero  could  not  yet  be  persuaded  to  enter 
into  his  affairs ;  he  suspected  his  youth  and  want 
of  experience,  and  that  he  had  not  strength  enough 
to  deal  with  Antony ;  and  above  all,  that  he  had 
no  good  disposition  towards  the  conspirators  :  he 
thought  it  mipossible  that  he  should  ever  be  a 
friend  to  them,  and  was  persuaded  rather,  that  if 
ever  he  got  the  upper  hand,  his  uncle's  acts  would 
be  more  violently  enforced,  and  his  death  more 
cruelly  revenged,  than  bv  Antony  himself*.  These 
considerations  withhela  him  from  a  union  with 
him,  till  the  exigences  of  the  republic  made  it 
absolutely  necessary ;  nor  did  he  consent  at  last 
without  making  it  an  express  condition  that  Octa- 
vius  should  employ  all  his  forces  in  defence  of  the 
common  liberty,  and  particularly  of  Brutus  and  his 
accomplices:  where  his  chief  care  and  caution 
still  was,  to  arm  him  only  with  a  power  sufficient 
to  oppress  Antony,  yet  so  checked  and  limited, 
^t  he  should  not  be  able  to  oppress  the  republic. 

•  Auget  tuus  amicus  furorem  indies,  primum  in  statiu, 
qnam  posuit  in  rostris,  insoripsit,  Parenti  optime  morito. 
01  non  modo  dcarii,  sed  jam  etiam  parricide  Judtcemini. 
Quid  dico  Judioemini?  jadicemur  potiua.  Veeiri  enim 
pulcherrimi  facti  ille  furtosua  me  principem  dicit  fuiaae. 
Utinam  quidem  fuiaaem,  moleatos  non  enet.— Ep.  Fam. 
ziLa 

t  Valde  tibi  aaacntior,  si  muUum  posait  Ootavianus, 
multo  firmius  acta  tyranni  oomprobatum  iri.  quam  in 
Telluria.  atque  id  contra  Bmtum  foro— Md  in  iato  Jus 
vone  qnanquam  animi  satis,  auctoritatis  parum  08t>-Ad 
Att  zvL  14. 
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This  is  evident  from  many  of  his  epistles  to 
Atticus :  *'  I  had  a  letUr/'  sajrs  be,  '*  from  Oc- 
taviantis  on  the  first  of  November :  his  designs 
are  great :  he  has  drawn  over  all  the  veterans  of 
CasUinom  and  CaUtia :  and  no  wonder,  he  gives 
sixteen  pounds  a  man.  He  proposes  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  other  colonies  :  bis  view  plainly  is,  to 
have  the  command  of  the  war  against  Antony ;  so 
that  we  shall  be  in  arms  in  a  few  days.  But  wbich 
of  them  shall  we  follow  ? — Consider  his  name,  his 
age ;  he  begs  to  have  a  private  conference  with  me 
at  Capua  or  near  it :  'tis  childish  to  imagine  that 
it  could  be  private :  I  gave  him  to  understand  that 
it  was  neither  necessary  nor  practicable.  He  sent 
to  me  one  CKcina  of  VolaterrsB,  who  brought  word 
that  Antony  was  coming  towards  the  city  with  the 
legion  of  the  Alauds  *  :  that  he  raised  contribu- 
tions from  all  the  great  towns,  and  marched  with 
colours  displayed :  be  asked  my  advice  whether  he 
should  advance  before  him  to  Rome  with  three 
thousand  veterans,  or  keep  the  post  of  Capua  and 
oppose  his  progress  there,  or  go  to  the  three 
Biacedonian  legions,  who  were  marching  along  the 
upper  coast,  and  are,  as  he  hopes,  in  his  interest 
— they  would  not  take  Antony's  money,  as  this 
Cscina.says,  but  even  affronted  and  left  him  while 
he  was  speaking  to  them.  In  short  he  offers  him- 
self for  our  Irader,  and  thinks  that  we  ought  to 
support  him.  I  advised  him  to  march  to  Rome  : 
for  he  seems  likely  to  have  the  meaner  people  on 
his  side ;  and  if  he  makes  good  what  he  promises, 
the  better  sort  too.  O  Brutus,  where  art  thou  ? 
What  an  opportunity  dost  thou  lose }  I  did  not 
indeed  foresee  this:  yet  thought  that  something 
like  it  would  happen.  Give  me  your  advice  :  shall 
I  come  away  to  Rome ;  stay  where  I  am ;  or 
retire  to  Arpinum,  where  I  shall  be  the  safest  ?  I  had 
rather  be  at  Rome,  lest  if  anything  should  be  done 
I  should  be  wanted :  resolve  therefore  for  me :  I 
never  was  in  greater  perplexity'.'* 

Again :  *'  I  had  two  letters  the  same  day  from 
Octavius :  he  presses  me  to  come  immediately  to 
Rome  ;  is  resolved,  he  says,  to  do  nothing  without 
the  senate — I  tell  him  that  there  can  be  no  senate 
till  the  first  of  January,  which  1  take  to  be  true : 
he  adds  also,  *  nor  without  my  advice.'  In  a  word, 
he  urges,  I  hang  back :  I  cannot  trust  his  age  : 
do  not  know  his  real  intentions  ;  will  do  nothing 
without  Pansa  ;  am  afraid  that  Antony  may  prove 
too  strong  for  him ;  and  unwilling  to  stir  from  the 
sea ;  yet  would  not  have  anything  vigorous  done 
without  me.  Varro  does  not  like  the  conduct  of 
the  boy,  but  1  do.  He  has  firm  troops  and  may 
join  with  D.  Brutus :  what  he  does,  he  does 
openly ;  musters  his  soldiers  at  Capua ;  pays  them : 
we  shall  have  a  war  I  see  instantly 7." 

•  This  legion  of  the  Alauda  was  first  raised  by  J.  Cesar, 
and  composed  of  the  natives  of  Gaul,  armed  and  disciplined 
after  the  Roman  manner,  to  which  he  gave  the  freedom  of 
Rome.  He  called  it  by  a  Gallic  name^  AlaudijB;  which 
Kignifled  a  kind  of  lark,  or  little  bird  with  a  tuft  or  crest 
rising  upon  ito  head ;  in  imitation  of  which,  tliis  legion 
wore  a  crest  of  feathers  on  the  helmet ;  from  which  origin 
the  word  was  adopted  into  the  Latin  tongue.  Antony,  out 
of  compliment  to  these  troops,  and  to  assure  himself  of 
their  fidelity,  had  lately  made  a  Judiciary  law.  by  which  he 
erected  a  third  class  of  Judges,  to  bo  drawn  from  the  oflScers 
of  this  legion,  and  added  to  the  other  two  of  the  senators 
and  knights ;  for  which  Cloero  often  reproaches  him  as  a 
most  inikmous  prostitution  of  the  dignity  of  the  republic. 
^>PhiL  La  >  Ad  Att.  zvL  8.  r  Ibid,  a 


Again :  **  I  have  letters  every  day  from 
vianus ;  to  undertake  his  affairs  ;  to  coni«  t 
at  Capua;  to  save  the  state  a  second  tin 
resolves  to  come  directly  to  Rome. 

Vived  to  the  fight,  'ds  shazn^kil  to  rsfuae, 
WbUst  fear  yet  ptompts  the  safer  part  to  dm! 

Hoskll 
He  has  hitherto  acted,  and  acts  still  with  ^ 
and  will  come  to  Rome  with  a  great  force, 
he  is  but  a  boy  :  he  thinks  the  senate  may  be 
immediately :  but  who  will  come  ?  or  if  di 
who,  in  this  uncertainty  of  affairs,  will  i 
against  Antony  ?  he  will  be  a  good  guard  to 
the  first  of  January:  or  it  may  come  perh 
blows  before.  The  great  towns  favour  th 
strangely.  They  flock  to  him  frooi  all  pari 
exhort  him  to  proceed :  could  you  ever  have  t] 
it'  ?"  There  are  many  other  passages  of  th^ 
kind,  expressing  a  diffidence  of  Octavios,  i 
clination  to  sit  still  and  let  them  fight  it  oat  h 
themselves :  till  the  exigency  of  affairs  mad 
union  at  last  mutually ,necessary  to  eacii  otb 

In  the  hurry  of  all  these  poUtics,  he  wa 
secuting  his  studies  still  with  his  usual 
cation;  and  besides  the  second  Philippic  i 
mentioned,  now  finished  his  book  of  Offices^ 
duties  of  man,  for  the  use  of  his  son*.  A 
admired  by  all  succeeding  ages  as  the  most  ] 
system  of  heathen  morality,  and  the  noblest 
and  specimen  of  what  mere  reason  could  do  u^ 
guiding  man  through  life  with  innocence  aoj 
piness.  He  now  also  drew  up,  as  it  is  tl^ 
his  Stoical  Paradoxes,  or  an  illustiBtion 
peculiar  doctrines  of  that  sect,  from  the  ex^ 
and  characters  of  their  own  countrjinen,  wl^ 
addressed  to  Brutus. 

Antony  left  Rome  about  the  end  of  Sept< 
in  order  to  meet  and  engage  to  his  serriv 
legions  from  Macedonia,  which  had  bea 
thither  by  Cesar  on  their  way  towards  P 
and  were  now  by  his  orders  retoming  to 
He  thought  himself  sure  of  them»  and  by  the 
to  be  master  of  the  city ;  but  on  his  arr 
Brundisium  on  the  eighth  of  October,  three 
legions,  to  his  great  surprise,  rejected  all  hi 
and  refused  to  follow  him.  This  al&ont  so  e 
him,  that  calling  together  all  the  centurions  w1 
suspected  of  bdng  the  authors  of  their  di^i 
he  ordered  diem  tobemassacred  in  his  own  lo< 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  while  he  a 
wife  Fulvia  stood  calmly  lookhig  on,  to 
their  cruel  revenge  by  the  blood  of  these 
men :  after  which  he  marched  back  towards 
by  the  Appian  road  at  the  head  of  the  single 
which  submitted  to  him;  whilst  the  othei 
took  their  route  along  the  Adriatic  coast  i 
declaring  yet  for  any  sideK 


«AdAtt.xvin.  •  Ibid. 

^  A.  d.  vn.  Id.  Oct.  Bmndiaiom  erafc  ptrofecii 
tonius.  obviam  legionibos  Maoedonicis  ini.  qixas 
oiliare  pecunia  oogitabat,  easque  ad  urbem 
Ep.  Fam.  x\L  23l 

Uuippc  qui  in  hospitis  tectis  Dnmdisii 
cives  optimos,  jugulari  Juaserit :  qwnum  ante 
niorientium  sanguine  os  uxoris  respenum 
-PhiLiaa 

Cum  c^us  promissis  legiones  fortissixnc  redami 
domum  ad  se  venire  Jussit  osntoriones,  qoos  n 
repuldica  sentire  oognoverat,  eoaqoe  ante  pc^ 
uxorisque  sas,  quam  seenm  gravis  impormkH*  ad| 
citum  duxerat,  Jugulari  coegit.— PhiL  t.  8. 


MARCUS  TULL1U9  CICERO. 
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Hi  retarMd  foU  of  rage  both  againgt  Octavioi 
pd^repaUicaDS,  and  aetermined  to  make  what 
mht  coald  of  the  remainder  of  his  consulship,  in 
Rstiog  the  provinces  and  military  commands  out 
fthe  haods  of  his  enemies,  and  ^stributing  them 
)  ins  fnendB.  He  published  at  the  same  time 
mnl  fierce  and  threatening  edicts,  in  which  **  be 
3ve  Octavins  the  name  of  Spartacus,  reproached 
to  vdb  the  ignobleness  of  his  birth ;  charged 
hn  vith  being  the  author  of  all  his  counsels ; 
bisd  fOQOf  Qiuntos  as  a  perfidious  wretch  who 
)doknA  to  kill  both  hu  &ther  and  uncle; 
Aak  three  of  the  tribunes,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
fear  m  the  senate,  Q.  Cassius,  the  brother  of 
e  conspintor,  Carfiilenus,  and  Canutius  '^."  In 
k  humour  he  summoned  the  senate  on  the 
atj-firartii  of  October,  with  serere  threats  to 
lie  who  should  absent  themseWes ;  yet  he  him- 
I  Deflected  to  come,  and  adjourned  it  by  edict 
fte  trenty-dghth :  but  while  all  people  were  in 
pKtatioo  of  some  extraordinary  decrees  from 
I,  and  of  one  particularly  which  be  had  pre- 
red  to  declare  young  Csesar  a  public  enemy  <* ; 
Jttppeoed  to  recerre  the  news  that  two  of  the 
has  from  Brandisium,  the  fourth,  and  that 
m  wu  called  the  Martial,  had  actually  declared 
rOctarios,  and  posted  themseWes  at  Alba,  in 
iaeiflibottrbood  of  Rome*.  This  shocked  him 
^vb,  that  instead  of  prosecuting  what  he  had 
IMted,  jie  only  huddled  over  what  nobody  op- 
pi  the  decree  of  a  supplication  to  Lepidus ; 
I  the  iame  evening,  after  he  had  distributed  to 
iftieods  by  a  pretended  allotment  the  several 
^^Dcea  of  the  empire,  which  few  or  none  of  them 
I  accept  from  so  precarious  a  title,  he  changed 
llabit  of  the  consul  for  that  of  the  general,  and 
Mfeeitj  with  precipitation,  to  put  himself  at  the 
I  of  lus  army,  and  possess  himself  by  force  of 
^  Gaol,  assigned  to  him  by  a  pretended 
^the  people  against  the  will  of  the  senate'. 
%  the  news  of  his  retreat  Cicero  presently 
ed  hk  books  and  the  country  and  set  out  to- 
■  Rene :  he  seemed  to  be  called  by  the  voije 
te  repoblic  to  take  the  reins  once  more  into 
[yak.  The  field  was  now  open  to  him; 
^  was  not  a  consul  and  scarce  a  single  preetor 
B  city,  nor  any  troops  from  which  he  could 
'^  1  danger.  He  arrived  on  the  ninth  of 
,  and  immediately  conferred  with  Pansa, 
8  lay  very  ill,  about  the  measures  proper 


I^'^BUOB  tn  Csaarem  nt  nuUedicta  oongeadt— igno* 
^m  otilieit  C.  Caaaris  Alio  [PhiL  UL  6.]  qoem  in 
faSpartaeomappelUt.  [Ibid,  a]  Q.  Ckeronem,  fratrU 
MBoB  eompdlat  edicto — aosoa  Mt  icribere,  hunc  de 
^  patrvi  parriddio  oogitaase,  [Ibid.  7.]  quid  antem 
•  ^  Caario— mortem  denunciare  at  in  senatum 
I>.  Ciifnl«nani>-e  aoialu  vi  at  mortis  minis 
^cr:  THk  Canntiom--iu)si  templo  solum,  aed  aditu 
wwettpitoHL— IWd-9. 

(^  aeoatem  vocaoaet,  adhfbnicaetqne  conaularem, 
fta  mtatla  C  Ccaarem  hoatem  jodicaret.— Phn.  v. 


I  Ten)  qnam  legio  Martia  duoem  prcstantia- 
N  TiiUt,  nihil  egit  aUud,  nisi  nt  aliqoando  liberi 
P®'.  quam  est  imitata  quarta  lerfo.— PhU.  v.  8. 
B^leffa)  conaedit  Albae,  &c,-l>hfl.  iil.  3. 
f^*^'«ttoaoa  aenatnsoonsultum  de  snpplicatione 
f  •"■aAcoh  fedt— praedara  tamen  aenatusoqniailta 
[p^  Twpeftioa,  provinciarum  religiosa  aortitio— 
2'J*da»  et  p.  Naao-mnllam  se  habere  provinciam, 
P  ArtoBli  aorUtlonero  fuiaae  Jadicarant.-Phn.  iii. 


to  be  taken  on  their  approaching  entrance  into  the 
consulsliip. 

Before  his  leaving  the  country  Oppius  had  been 
with  him,  to  press  him  again  to  undertake  the 
affairs  of  Octavius  and  the  protection  of  his  troops : 
but  his  answer  was,  **  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
it,  unless  he  were  first  assured  that  Octavius  would 
not  only  be  no  enemy,  but  even  a  friend  to  Brutus : 
that  he  could  be  of  no  service  to  Octavius  till  the 
first  of  January,  and  there  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity before  that  time  of  trying  Octavius's  dispo- 
sition in  the  case  of  Casca,  who  had  been  named 
by  C«sar  to  the  tribunate,  and  was  to  enter  upon 
it  on  the  tenth  of  December :  for  if  Octavius  did 
not  oppose  or  disturb  his  admission,  that  would  be 
a  proof  of  his  good  intentions^."  Oppius  under- 
took for  all  this  on  the  part  of  Octavius,  and 
Octavius  himself  confirmed  it,  and  suffered  Casca, 
who  gave  the  first  blow  to  Csesar,  to  enter  quietly 
into  his  office. 

The  new  tribunes,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the 
absence  of  the  superior  magistrates,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  senate  on  the  nineteenth.  Cicero  had 
resolved  not  to  appear  there  any  more,  till  be 
should  be  supported  by  the  new  consuls  ;  but 
happening  to  receive  the  day  before  the  edict  of 
D.  Brutus,  by  which  he  prohibited  Aq^ny  the 
entrance  of  his  province,  and  declared  that  he 
would  defend  it  against  him  by  force,  and  preserve 
it  in  its  duty  to  the  senate,  he  thought  it  necessary 
for  the  public  service,  and  the  present  encourage- 
ment of  Brutus,  to  procure,  as  soon  as  possible, 
some  public  declaration  in  his  favour :  he  went, 
therefore,  to  the  senate  very  early,  which  being 
observed  by  the  other  senators,  presently  drew 
together  a  full  house,  in  expectation  of  hearing  his 
sentiments  in  so  nice  and  critical  a  situation  of  the 
public  affairs  \" 

He  saw  the  war  actually  commenced  in'  the  very 
bowels  of  Italy,  on  the  success  of  which  depended 
the  fate  of  Rome :  that  Gaul  would  certainly  be 
lost,  and  with  it  probably  the  republic,  if  Brutus 
was  not  supported  against  the  superior  force  of 
Antony:  that  there  was  no  way  of  doing  it  so 
ready  and  effectual,  as  by  employing  Octavius  and 
his  troops ;  and  though  the  entrusting  him  with 
that  commission  would  throw  a  dangerous  power 
into  his  hands,  yet  it  would  be  controlled  by  the 
equal  power  and  superior  authority  of  the  two 
consub,  who  were  to  be  joined  with  him  in  the 
same  command. 

The  senate  being  assembled,  the  tribunes  ac- 
V  Sed,  ut  Bcribis,  oertissimum  esse  video  discriroen 
Cases  nostrl  tribunatimi :  de  quo  quidcm  ipsi  dixi  Oppio, 
cum  me  hortaretur,  ut  adolescentemquc  totamque  oausam, 
manumque  veteranorum  complecterer,  rae  nuUo  modo  fa- 
cero  posse,  ni  mihi  exploratum  csaet,  euro  non  modo  non 
inlmicum  tyrannoctonis,  verom  etiam  oroicnm  fore ;  cum 
illedioeret,ltafuturum.  Quidlgiturfostlnamus?  inqnam. 
lUl  cnim  mea  opera  ante  Kal.  Jan.  nihil  opus  est.  Noa 
autem  anto  Id.  Deo.  ejus  voluntatcm  perspiciemUs  in 
Casca.    Mihi  valde  assensus  eat. — Ad  Att  zvi.  15. 

<>  Cum  tribnnf  plebis  odixissent,  senatus  adessetad  diem 
xiii.  Kal.  Jan.  haberentque  in  animo  de  praesidio  consulum 
doslgnatorum  referre,  quanquam  atatueram  in  senatum 
ante  Kal.  Jan.  non  venire :  tamen  cum  eo  ipao  die  edictum 
tuum  propositum  esset,  nefas  ease  duxi,  ant  ita  haberi 
senatum,  ut  de  tuis  dlvmis  in  rempublicam  meritis  atten- 
tnr.  quod  factum  esset,  nisi  ego  veniMem,  aut  etiam  ai 
quid  de  te  non  honorifice  dioerotur,  me  non  adeaae.  Itaque 
in  senatum  veni  mane.  Quod  cum  esset  aniroadveraum. 
frequentlsslmi  senatores  convencrunt — Ep.  Fam.  xL  6. 
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Yiuainted  tiiem  that  the  IraflinMs  of  the  meeting 
was  to  proride  a  guard  for  the  aecnrity  of  the  new 
conanlfy  and  the  protection  of  the  senate  in  the 
freedom  of  their  debates}  but  that  they  gave  a 
liberty  withal  of  takmg  the  whole  state  of  the  re- 
public into  consideration.  Upon  this  Cicero 
opened  the  debate,  **  and  represented  to  them  the 
danger  of  their  present  condition,  and  the  necessity 
of  speedy  and  resolute  connsels  against  an  enemy 
who  lost  no  time  in  attempting  tbnr  rain.  That 
they  had  been  mined  indeed  before,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  courage  and  virtue  of  young  CsBsar, 
who,  contrary  to  aU  expectation,  and  without  being 
even  desired  to  do  what  no  man  thought  possible 
for  him  to  do,  had,  by  his  private  authority  and 
expense,  raised  a  strong  army  of  veterans,  and 
baffled  the  designs  of  Antony ;  that  if  Antony  had 
succeeded  at  Brundisium,  and  prevailed  wiUi  the 
legions  to  follow  him,  he  would  have  filled  the  city 
at  his  return  with  blood  and  slaughter :  that  it  was 
thdr  part  to  authorise  and  confirm  what  Cmsar 
had  done,  and  to  empower  him  to  do  more,  by 
employing  his  troops  in  the  farther  service  of  the 
state,  and  to  make  a  special  provision,  also,  for 
the  two  legions  which  had  declared  for  him  against 
Antony  ^  As  to  D.  Brutus,  who  had  promiMd  by 
edict  to^preserve  Gaul  in  the  obedience  of  the 
senate,  that  he  was  a  citizen,  bom  for  the  good  of 
the  republic — the  imitator  of  his  ancestors ;  nay, 
had  even  exceeded  their  merit ;  for  the  first  Bmtus 
expelled  a  proud  king,  he  a  fellow-subject  far  more 
proud  and  profligate :  that  Tarquin,  at  the  time  of 
his  expulsion,  was  actually  making  war  for  the 
people  of  Rome ;  but  Antony,  on  the  contrary, 
had  actually  begun  a  war  against  them.  That  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  confirm  by  public  autho- 
rity  what  Bmtus  had  done  by  private,  in  preserv- 
ing the  province  of  Gaul,  the  flower  of  Italy,  and 
the  bulwark  of  the  empire^.''  Then,  after  laiigely 
inveighing  against  Antony's  character,  and  enume- 
rating particularly  all  his  cruelties  and  violences, 
he  exhorts  them  in  a  pathetic  manner  to  act  with 
courage  in  defence  of  the  republic,  or  die  bravely 
in  the  attempt :  that  **  now  was  the  time  either  to 
recover  their  liberty  or  to  live  for  ever  slaves :  that 
if  the  fktal  day  was  come,  and  Rome  was  destined 
to  perish,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  them,  the 
governors  of  the  world,  not  to  fall  with  as  much 
courage  as  gladiators  were  used  to  do,  and  die  with 
digni^,  rather  than  live  with  disgrace.''  He  puta 
them  in  mind  of  **the  many  advantages  which  they 
had  towards  encouraging  their  hopes  and  resolu- 
tion ;  the  body  of  the  people  alert  and  eager  in  the 
cause;  young  Cmsar  in  the  guard  of  the  city; 
Bmtus,  of  Gaul ;  two  consuls  of  the  greatest  pm- 
dence,  virtue,  concord  between  themselves ;  who 
had  been  meditating  nothing  else,  for  many  months 
past,  but  the  public  tranquillity  ;*'  to  all  which  he 
promises  his  own  attention  and  vigilance,  both  day 
and  night,  for  their  safety'.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, he  gives  bis  vote  and  opinion,  '*  that  the  neir 
consuls,  C.  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  should  take  care 
that  the  senate  may  meet  with  security  on  the  first 
of  January ;  that  D.  Bmtus,  emperor,  and  consul 
elect^  had  merited  greatly  of  the  republic,  by  de- 
fending the  authority  and  liberty  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome :  that  his  army,  the  towns  and 
colonies  of  his  province,  should  be  publicly  thanked 
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mud  praised  fbr  their  fidelity  to  him  t  thtt  It  ihes 
be  deelared  to  be  of  the  last  oonseqnenee  to  € 
republic  that  D.  Bmtus  and  L.  Plancus  (who  eoi 
manded  the  farther  Oaul)  emperor  and  eon 
elect,  as  wdl  as  all  odiers  who  had  the  eooma; 
of  proviaees,  should  keep  them  in  their  duty 
the  senate,  till  successors  were  appointed  by  t 
senate ;  and  since,  by  the  pains,  virtae,  and  oa 
duct,  of  young  Ceesar,  and  the  assistance  of  t 
veteran  soldiers  who  followed  him,  the  republic  b 
been  delivered,  and  was  still  defmded,  from  ( 
greatest  dangers';  and  sinee  the  Martid  andfoui 
l^oos,  undor  that  excellent  citiaen  and  qmesi 
Egnatuleins,  had  voluntarily  deelared  fbr  the  autk 
rity  of  the  senate,  and  the  liberty  of  the  peop 
that  the  senate  should  take  special  care  that  ^ 
honours  and  thanks  be  paid  to  them  for  their  ei 
nent  services ;  and  that  the  new  consols,  on  tl 
entrance  into  office,  should  make  it  dieir  f 
business  to  see  all  this  executed  in  proper  form 
to  all  which  the  house  unanimously  agreed,  i 
ordered  a  decree  to  be  drawn  conform^y  to 
opinion. 

From  the  senate  he  passed  directly  to  the  Con 
and  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  gave  an  account 
what  had  passed  :  he  b^riASt  by  signifying  '*  his 
to  see  so  great  a  concourse  about  him,  greater  t 
he  had  ever  remembered,  a  sure  omen  of  their  g 
inclinations,  and  an  encouragement  both  to 
endeavours  and  his  hopes  of  recovering  the  rep 
lie."  Then  he  repeats  with  some  variation  what 
had  deliveiitd  in  the  senate,  of  the  praises  of  Cs 
and  Brutus,  and  the  wicked  designs  of  Ante 
that "  the  race  of  the  Brutuses  was  given  to  then 
the  special  providence  of  the  gods,  for  the  pej 
tual  defenders  and  deliverers  of  the  republic** : 
by  what  the  senate  had  decreed,  they  had  in  I 
though  not  in  express  words,  declared  Antony  a  ] 
lie  enemy  ;  that  they  must  consider  him  then 
as  such,  and  no  longer  as  consul ;  that  they  hi 
deal  with  an  enemv  with  whom  no  terms  of  p 
could  be  made,  who  thirsted  not  so  much  \ 
their  liberty  as  their  blood,  to  whom  no  sport 
so  agreeable  as  to  see  citizens  butchered  bcfor 
eyes — ^That  the  gods,  however,  by  portents 
prodigies,  seemed  to  foretel  his  speedy  dowi 
since  such  a  consent  and  union  of  aH  ranks  ag 
him  could  never  have  been  effected  but  by  a  d 
influence,"  &c." 

These  8peeche8,which  stand  the  third  and  f< 
in  the  order  of  hb  Philippics,  were  extremel} 
received  both  by  the  senate  and  people.    Spe 
afterwards  of  the  latter  of  them  to   the 
people,  he  savs  :  *'  If  that  day  had  pat  an  ei 
my  life,  I  had  reaped  sufficient  fruit  from  it, 
you  all  with  one  mind  and  voice  cried  oat  t 
had  twice  saved  the  republic  <*."    Ab  he  hnd 
broken  all  measures  with  Antony  beyond  the 
sibility  of  a  reconciliation,  so  he  pablishcd 
bably  about  this  time  his  second  Philippic, 
had  hitherto  been  communicated  only  to 
friends,  whose  approbation  it  had  received. 

The  short  remainder  of  this  turbulent  ya 
spent  in  preparing  arms  and  troops  for  the 
of  the  new  consuls,  and  the  defence  of  the 

«  FhlLiv.a.  >  lbid.4,^0. 

«  Quo  qoidem  tempore,  etiam  si  Ulo  dice  vitai 
mlhi  aUsturus  enet,  eatia  magnum  ecpenun  fk- 
oum  vos  oniveni  uii»  mente  ao  voce  Itenun  a  lae 
vatam  esse  mnpubUoam  oooolamastis.— PhSL  ▼!•  1 
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Aid  At  HIT  kvin  were  otnied  on  with  the  gTMter 
,4Bf|piee,for  the  ceitam  news  thatwu  brought 
I^Emw,  tk«t  Anton  J  wss  actoallj  besieging  Mo- 
\4mik,  isto  which  firatas,  nnable  to  oppose  him 
I  liAe  fieU,  had  thrown  himself  with  all  hit  forces, 
«lks  tfroQgett  town  of  bit  province,  and  the  best 
;  gwnjiiwl  to  fottain  a  aiege.  Young  CKsar,  in  the 
iMstilfi,  without  expecting  the  orders  of  the 
0m,  bet  with  the  advice  of  Cicero,  by  which  he 
ji»|yniiiiirf  himself  in  ererj  step,  marched  oat 
4f  Sane  it  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  followed 
liilMj  mto  ^  prorinoe,  in  order  to  observe  his 
I  trill  I,  sod  take  all  occasions  of  distressing  him, 
««dl  at  to  encourage  Brutus  to  defend  himself 
tiA  Tigoar,  till  the  oonsuls  could  bring  up  the 
pud  tra^  which  they  were  preparing  for  his 
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Ov  the  qiening  of  the  year,  the  dty  was  in 
expectation  to  tee  what  measores  their  new 
coDsnls  would  ponue :  they  had  been 
at  school,  at  it  were,  all  the  tummer 
to  Cicero,  forming  the  plan  of  their 
adminittration,  and  taking  their  les- 
sons of  governing  from  him,  and  teem 
to  hnve  been  brought  entirely  into 
hit  general  view,  of  ettablitbing  the 
tad  liberty  of  the  republic  on  the  founda- 
of  m  amnetty.  But  their  great  obligationt 
',  and  long  engagementt  with  that  party, 
i  they  owed  all  their  fortunet,  bad  Idft 
Knpl^  in  them,  which  gave  a  check  to 
letl,  and  disposed  them  to  act  with  more 
'on  againtt  old  friends  than  the  condition 
would  allow ;  and  before  the  experiment 
J  to  try  the  gentler  method  of  a  treaty, 
these  tentimentt,  as  toon  at  they  were  inau- 
they  entered  into  a  deliberation  with  the 
0  the  pretent  ttate  of  the  republic,  in 
to  perfect  what  had  been  retolved  upon  at 
ktt  meeting,  and  to  contrive  tome  farther 
I  for  the  security  of  the  public  tranquillify. 
(Mfa  spoke  irith  great  tpirit  and  firmnett, 
^  diemselTet  at  leadert  in  atterting  the 
of  their  country,  and  exhorting  the  attembly 
ige  and  resolution  in  the  defence  of  to  good 
f;  and  when  they  had  done,  they  called  upon 
ant  Calenut,  to  deliver  hit  tentimentt  the 
He  had  been  contul  four  yeart  before  by 
f  nominataon,  and  wat  father-in-law  to 
which  by  cnatom  wat  a  tufficient  ground  for 
him  that  compliment.  Cicero't  opinion 
itready  well  known ;  he  vrat  for  the  thortett 
iBMhest  way  of  coming  at  their  end,  by  de- 
"^  Antony  a  nublic  enemy,  and  without  lott 
acting  againtt  him  by  open  force  :  but  thit 
:  reliihed  by  the  contult,  who  called  there- 
'  wa  Caknus  to  tpeak  firtt ;  that  at  he  wat  a 
'tiead  to  Ajitony,  and  ture  to  be  on  the  mo- 
^  ade,  he  might  inttil  tome  tentiments  of  that 
^  the  fenate,  before  Cicero  had  made  a 
impicsaion.    Calenus's  opinion  therefore 


(RwBSio  oonmlnm  animum  meum  erezit,  qwmque 
%  Ban  nodo  nlatit  oofuervandc,  verom  etiam  dig- 
b]ii«i]ue  xoettperaada.— PbO.  v.  1, 


was,  that  before  they  proceeded  to  acts  of  hostility 
they  should  send  an  embassy  to  Antony,  to  ad- 
monish him  to  desbt  from  his  attempt  upon  Oaul, 
and  tubmit  to  the  authority  of  the  tenate.  Pito 
and  tereral  othera  were  of  tlie  same  mind,  alleging 
it  to  be  unjust  and  cruel  to  condemn  a  man  till 
th^  had  first  heard  what  he  had  to  say  for  him- 

But  Cioero  opposed  this  motion  with  great 
warmth,  not  only  as  '*  vain  and  foolish,  but  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious.  He  declared  it  diahonour- 
able  to  treat  with  any  one  who  was  in  armt  against 
his  country,  until  he  laid  them  down  and  sued  for 
peace;  in  which  cate  no  man  would  be  more 
moderate  or  equitable  than  himtelf :  that  they  had 
in  effect  proclaimed  him  an  enemy  already,  and 
had  nothing  left  but  to  confirm  it  by  a  decree, 
when  he  wat  betieging  one  of  the  great  townt  of 
Italy,  a  colony  of  Rome,  and  in  it  their  contul- 
elect  and  general,  Brutut :"  he  obterved  from  what 
motivet  those  otiier  opinions  proceeded ;  '*  from 
particular  friendships,  relations,  private  obligations ; 
but  that  a  regard  to  their  country  was  superior  to 
them  all:  that  the  real  point  before  them  was, 
whether  Antony  should  be  suffiBred  to  oppress  the 
republic ;  to  mark  out  whom  he  pleased  to  destruc- 
tion ;  to  plunder  the  city,  and  enslave  the  eitisens^" 
That  thia  was  his  sole  view,  he  showed  from  a  long 
detail  not  only  of  his  acts,  but  of  his  express  de- 
clarations ;  for  **  he  had  said  in  the  temple  of  Castor, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  that  whenever  it  came 
to  blows  no  man  should  remain  alive  who  did  not 
conquer ;  and  in  another  speech,  that  when  he 
was  out  of  hit  contulthip,  he  would  keep  an  army 
ttill  about  the  city,  and  enter  it  whenever  he 
thought  fit :  that  in  a  letter  (which  Cicero  himtelf 
had  teen)  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  bade  him  to 
mark  out  for  himself  what  estate  he  would  have, 
and  whatever  it  was  he  thould  certainly  have  it' : 
that  to  talk  of  tending  ambattadora  to  tuch  a  one, 
wat  to  betray  their  ignorance  of  the  conttitution  of 
the  republic,  the  majetty  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  the  ditdpline  of  their  ancettore' :  that  what- 
ever wat  the  purpote  of  their  message,  it  would 
signify  nothing :  if  to  beg  him  to  be  quiet,  he 
would  despise  it ;  if  to  command  him,  he  would 
not  obey  it :  that  without  any  possible  good,  it 
would  be  a  certain  damage ;  would  necessarily 
create  delay  and  obstruction  to  the  operations  oif 
the  war ;  check  tiie  seal  of  the  army ;  damp  the 
spirits  of  the  people,  whom  they  now  saw  so  brisk 
and  eager  in  the  cause :  that  the  greatest  revolutions 
of  afiain  were  effected  often  by  trifling  incidents  ; 
and  above  all  in  civil  wan,  which  were  generally 
governed  by  popular  rumour :  that  how  vigorous 
soever  their  instructions  were  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, that  they  would  be  littie  resarded :  the  very 
name  of  an  embassy  implied  a  diffidenoe  and  fear 
which  was  sufficient  to  cool  the  ardour  of  their 
friends':  they  might  order  him  to  retire  from 
Modena,  to  quit  ^e  province  of  Gaul ;  but  this 
was  not  to  be  obtained  by  words,  but  extorted  by 
arms :  that  while  the  ambassadon  were  going  and 
coming,  people  would  be  in  doubt  and  suspense 
about  the  success  of  their  negotiation ;  and  under 
the  expectation  of  a  doubtful  war,  what  progress 
could  they  hope  to  make  in  their  levies  ?  that  his 
opinion  therefore  was,  to  make  no  farther  men- 
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tion  of  an  embassy,  bat  to  enter  instantly  into 
action :  tbat  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  all 
civil  business ;  a  pnblie  tumult  proclaimed ;  the 
shops  shut  up ;  and  that  instead  of  their  usual 
gown  they  should  all  put  on  the  sagum,  or  habit  of 
war ;  and  that  levies  of  soldiers  should  be  made  in 
Rome,  and  through  Italy,  without  any  exception 
of  privilege  or  dismission  from  service :  that  the 
very  fame  of  this  vigour  would  restrain  the  mad- 
ness  of  Antony,  and  let  the  world  see  that  the  case 
was  not,  as  he  pretended,  a  struggle  only  of  con- 
tending parties,  but  a  real  war  against  the  com. 
monwealih:  that  the  whole  republic  should  be 
committed  to  the  consuls,  to  take  care  that  it 
received  no  detriment :  tliat  pardon  should  be 
offered  to  those  of  Antony's  army  who  should  re- 
turn to  their  duty  before  the  first  of  February ; 
that  if  they  did  not  come  to  this  resolution  now, 
they  would  be  forced  to  do  it  afterwards,  when  it 
would  be  too  late  perhaps,  or  less  effectual*/' 

This  was  the  sum  of  what  he  advised  as  to  their 
conduct  towards  Antony.  He  next  proceeded  to 
the  other  subject  of  their  debate,  the  honours 
which  were  ordered  to  be  decreed  at  their  last 
meeting ;  and  began  with  D.  Brutus,  as  consul- 
elect,  in  favour  of  whom,  besides  many  high  ex- 
pressions of  praise,  he  proposed  a  decree  to  this 
effect :  **  Whereas  D.  Brutus,  emperor  and  consul- 
elect,  now  holds  the  province  of  Gaul  in  the  power 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and,  by  the 
cheerful  assistance  of  the  towns  and  colonies  of 
his  province,  has  drawn  toeether  a  great  army  in 
a  short  time  ;  that  he  has  done  all  tUs  rightly  and 
regularly,  and  for  the  service  of  the  state ;  and 
that  it  is  the  sense  therefore  of  the  senate  and 
people,  that  the  republic  has  been  relieved  in  a 
most  difficult  conjuncture,  by  the  pains,  counsel, 
virtue  of  D.  Brutus,  emperor,  consul-elect,  and  by 
the  incredible  zeal  and  concurrence  of  the  province 
of  Gaul."  He  moved  also  for  an  extraordinary 
honour  to  M.  Lepidus,  who  had  no  pretension  to 
it  indeed  from  past  services,  but  being  now  at  the 
head  of  the  best  army  in  the  empire,  was  in  con- 
dition to  do  the  most  good  or  Ul  to  them  of  any 
man.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  compliment ; 
for  his  faith  being  suspected,  and  his  union  with 
Antony  dreaded,  Cicero  hoped,  by  this  testimony 
of  their  confidence,  to  confirm  him  in  the  interests 
of  the  senate ;  but  he  seems  to  be  hard  put  to  it 
for  8  pretext  of  merit  to  ground  his  decree  upon  : 
he  takes  notice,  **  that  Lepidus  was  always  mode- 
rate in  power,  and  a  friend  to  liberty;  that  he  gave 
a  signal  proof  of  it  when  Antony  offered  the  dia- 
dem to  CsBsar ;  for,  by  turning  away  his  face,  he 
publicly  testified  his  aversion  to  slavery,  and  that 
his  compliance  with  the  times  was  through  neces- 
sity, not  choice ; — that  since  Csssar's  death  he  had 
practised  the  same  moderation ;  and  when  a  bloody 
war  was  revived  in  Spain,  chose  to  put  an  end  to  it 
by  the  methods  of  prudence  and  humanity,  rather 
than  by  arms  and  the  sword,  and  consent^]  to  the 
restoration  of  S.  Pompey'/'  For  which  reason  he 
proposed  the  following  decree :  '*  Whereas  the 
republic  has  often  been  well  and  happily  adminis- 
tered by  M.  Lepidus  the  chief  priest,  and  the 
people  of  Rome  have  always  found  him  to  be  an 
enemy  to  kiugly  government ;  and  whereas  by  his 
endeavours,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  his  singular  cle- 
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meocy  and  mildness,  a  most  dreadful  civi]  war  ii 
extinguished ;  and  S.  Pompey  the  Great,  the  son 
of  Cnsdus,  out  of  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  has  quitted  his  arms,  and  b  restored  to  tiie 
city ;  that  the  senate  and  people,  out  of  regard  to 
the    many  and  signal   services  of  M.  Lepidus, 
emperor,  and  chief  priest,  place  great  hopes  oi 
their  peace,  concord,  liberty,  in  his  virtue,  autho- 
rity, felicity ;  and  from  a  grateful  sense  of  hit 
merits,  decree  that  a  gilt  equestrian  statue  shaQ  be 
erected  to  him  by  their  order  in  the  rostra,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  forum  which  he  shall  choose^.*' 
He  comes  next  to  young  Csssar,  and,  after  ealarg- 
ing  on  his  praises,  proposes,  **  that  they  should 
grant  him  a  proper  commission  and  command  over 
his  troops,  without  which  he  could  be  of  no  use  to 
them :  and  that  he  should  have  the  rank  and  all 
the  rights  of  a  propreetor,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
his  dignity,  bnt  the  necessary  management  of  their 
affairs,  and  the  administration  of  the  war."    And 
then  offers  the  form  of  a  decree :  *^  Whereas  C. 
Caesar,  the  son  of  Caius,  priest,  propraetor,  has,  in 
the  utmost  distress  of  the  republic,  excited  and 
ei)listed  veteran  troops  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
Roman  people  ;  and  whereas  the  Martial  and  fourth 
legions,   under  the  leading  and  authority  of  C 
Caesar,  have  defended  and  now  defend  the  repub- 
lie,  and  the  liberty  of  the   Roman  people ;  and 
wheraos  C.  Caesar  is  gone  at  the  head  of  his  army 
to  protect  the  province  of  Gaul ;  has  drawn  toge- 
ther a  body  of  horse,  archers,  elephants,  under  tiis 
own  and  the  people's  power,  and  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous  crisis  of  the  republic  has  supported  the 
safety  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  people ;  for  these 
reasons  the  senate  decrees  that  C.  Caesar,  the  son 
of  Caius,  priest,  propraetor,  be  henceforward  a 
senator,  and  vote  in  the  rank  and  place  of  a  prsHor ; 
and  that  in  soliciting  for  any  future  magistracy,  the 
same  regard  be  had  to  him  as  would  have  bean  had 
by  law  if  he  had  been  quaestor  the  year  before*." 
As  to  those  who  thought  these  honours  too  great 
for  so  young  a  man,  and  apprehended  danger  from 
his  abuse  of  them,  he  declares  *'  their  apprehensions 
to  be  the  effect  of  envy  Tether  than  fear,  since  the 
nature  of  things  was  such,  that  he  who  bad  onc< 
got  a  taste  of  true  glory,  and  found  himself  muver- 
sally  dear  to  the  senate  and  people,  coaM  nevei 
think  any  other  acquisition  equal  to  it :"  he  wishe 
that  "  J.  Caesar  had  taken  the  same  course  vrbei 
young  of  endearing   himself  to  the  senate   ant 
honest  men;   but  neglecting  that,  he  spent  th« 
force  of  his  great  genius  in  acquiring  a  vain  popu 
larity,  and  having  no  regard  to  the  senate  and  tin 
better  sort,  opened  himself  a  way  to  power  whid 
the  virtue  of  a  free  people  could  not  bear :  tha 
there  was  nothing  of  this  kind  to  be  feared  froc 
the  son;  nor  after  the  proof  of  such  admirabl 
prudence  in  a  boy,  any  ground  to  imagine  that  hi 
riper  age  would  be  less  prudent ;  for  what  greatc 
folly  could  there  be,  than  to    prefer   a   uselea 
power,  an  invidious  greatness,  the  lust  of  reigning 
always  slippery  and  tottering,  to  tnie,  weighty 
solid  glory  ?  If  they  suspected  him  as  an  enemy  ( 
some  of  their  best  and  most  valued  citixena,  the 
might  lay  aside  those  fears ;  he  had  given  np   a 
his  resentments  to  the  republic,  made  her  the  mc 
deratrix  of  all  his  acts ;  that  he  knew  the  moat  inwrai 
sentiments  of  the  youth ;  would  pawn  his  credit  f< 
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Ub  to  the  aeiMte  tad  people ;  would  promise, 
flagtge,  Qodertake,  that  ne  would  always  be  the 
tane  that  he  now  was,  such  as  they  should  wish 
■ad  denxe  to  see  himS''  He  prooeeds  also  to  give 
a  pablic  testimonial  of  praise  and  thanks  to  L. 
BgiMtaletas,  lor  his  fidelity  to  the  republic,  in 
kriagiof  orer  the  fourth  l^^ion  from  Antony  to 
Cbot,  and  mores  that  it  might  be  granted  to  him 
for  that  piece  of  serriee,  to  sue  for  and  hold  any  ma- 
pitney  three  years  before  the  legal  time  ^.  Lastly, 
•sto  tbt  feteran  troops  which  luid  followed  the  au* 
tlwrity  of  Cesar  and  the  senate,  and  especially  the 
Mtrtii]  and  fourth  legions,  he  moved  **  that  an 
oasptioa  from  serrice  should  be  decreed  to  them 
tU  their  children,  except  in  the  case  of  a  Gallic  or 
dwMitic  tumult ;  and  that  the  consuls  C.  Pansa 
lad  A.  Hirtius,  or  one  of  them,  should  provide 
had«  in  Campania,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  divided  to 
then ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  present  war  was 
over,  they  should  all  be  discharged,  and  punctually 
move  whatever  sums  of  money  C.  Ccesar  had  pro- 
■iicd  to  them  when  Uiey  first  declared  for  him. 

This  was  the  substance  of  his  speech,  in  the 
btter  part  of  which,  the  proposal  of  honours,  ^e 
iBMte  readily  agreed  with  him  ;  and  though  tiiose 
aiich  were  decreed  to  Octavius  seemed  so  extraor. 
£Biry  to  Cicero  himself  that  he  thought  it  proper 
to  B»ke  an  apoloj^y  for  them,  yet  there  were  others 
«f  the  first  rank  who  thought  them  not  great 
caoagh,  80  that  Philippus  added  the  honour  of  a 
tfitae;  Ser.  Sulpidua  and  Servilius  the  privilege 
rfsaiag  for  any  magistracy  still  earlier  than  Cicero 
kid  proposed^.  But  the  assembly  was  much 
dhided  about  the  main  question  of  sending  a  depu- 
Udoa  to  Antony  :  some  of  the  principal  senators 
ws  warmly  for  it,  and  the  consuls  themselves 
fcvaaftd  it  and  artfully  avoided  to  put  it  to  the 
ite',  which  would  otherwise  have  been  carried  by 
Ckero,  who  had  a  dear  majority  on  his  side.  The 
dcbsts  being  held  on  till  night,  was  adjourned  to  the 
ant  Moming,  and  kept  up  with  the  same  warmth 
Ur  three  days  successively,  while  the  senate  con* 
liNid  all  the  time  in  Cicero's  opinion,  and  would 
k>«t  passed  a  decree  conformable  to  it,  had  not 
Sihias  the  tribime  put  his  negative  upon  them'. 
This  finaneas  of  Antony's  friends  prevailed  at  last 
^  an  embassy,  and  thrae  consular  senators  were 
iwauitly  nonunated  to  it,  S.  Sulpicius,  L.  Piso, 
■ad  L.  Philippus  :  but  their  commisio^  was  strictly 
fiaited  and  drawn  up  by  Cicero  himself,  giving 
tWm  no  powtf  to  treat  with  Antony,  but  to  carry 
to  hia  only  the  peremptory  commands  of  the 
Nsate,  to  quit  the  siege  of  Modena,  and  desist 
frooi  all  hostilities  in  Gaul :  they  had  instructions 
fi^vise  after  the  delivery  of  their  message  to  speak 
*ith  O.  Bratns  in  Modena,  and  signify  to  him  and 
Us  army  that  the  senate  and  people  had  a  grateful 
Mass  cf  their  services,  which  would  one  day  be  a 
yttt  hoooar  to  them*. 

*  rvL  T.  la.  *  iwdTift 

«  ItatMia  Fhaippas  daorsTH,  oelaritatrm  petitioais 
Pteo  IcrTtes,  pca«  majorem  etiara  Scrriiina :  nihil  turn 
•Uom  TUttaatur^  Ad  Brut.  1& 

*  Has  in  wntffntiaa  maaa  ci  oonnilea  diacewrfonem  faoere 
^^Itut,  omnibiM  Istia  latronlbna  auotoritete  tpaa  ee- 
■acaa  Jonfrldcm  de  maoibua  arma  oeoidlaaant— PhiL 
lit.  7. 

*  ISfttaa  k«c  seatflBtla  per  tridmnn  do  Talnit,  utquam- 
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'  Qaarnqnam  non  cat  Ola  legatio,  aed  danunciatio  belli. 


The  unusual  length  of  these  debates  greatly 
raised  the  curiosity  of  the  city,  and  drew  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  into  the  forum  to  expect  the 
issue ;  where,  as  they  had  done  also  not  long  be- 
fore, they  could  not  forbear  calling  out  upon  Cicero 
with  one  voice  to  come  and  give  them  an  account 
of  the  deliberations'.  He  went  therefore  directly 
from  the  senate  into  the  rostra,  produced  by  Appu- 
leius  the  tribune,  and  acquainted  them  in  a  speech 
with  the  result  of  their  d^ates :— "  that  the 
senate,  excepting  a  few,  after  they  had  stood  firm 
for  three  days  to  his  opinion,  had  given  it  up  at 
last  with  less  gravity  indeed  than  became  them,  yet 
not  meanly  or  shamefully,  having  decreed  not  so 
much  an  embassy  as  a  denunciation  of  war  to 
Antony,  if  he  did  not  obey  it ;  which  carried  indeed 
an  appearance  of  severity,  and  he  wished  only  that 
it  had  carried  no  delay :  that  Antony,  he  was  sure, 
would  never  obey  it,  nor  ever  submit  to  their 
power,  who  had  never  been  in  his  own :  that  he 
would  do,  therefore,  in  that  place  what  he  had 
been  doing  in  the  senate,  testify,  warn,  and  declare 
to  them  beforehand,  that  Antony  would  perform 
no  part  of  what  their  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
require  of  him  :  that  he  would  still  waste  the 
country,  besiege  Modena,  and  not  suffer  the  am- 
bassadors themselves  to  enter  the  town  or  speak 
with  Brutus, — believe  me,"  says  he,  *'  I  know  the 
violence,  the  impudence,  the  audaciousness  of  the 
man ;  let  our  ambassadors  then  make  haste,  which 
I  know  they  are  resolved  to  do ;  but  do  you  pre- 
pare your  military  habit,  for  it  is  a  part  also  of  our 
decree  that  if  he  does  not  comply  we  must  all  put 
on  that  garb  ;  we  shall  certainly  put  it  on ;  he  will 
never  obey ;  we  shall  lament  the  loss  of  so  many 
days  which  might  have  been  employed  in  action^. 
I  am  not  afraid,  when  he  comes  to  hear  how  1  have 
declared  this  beforehand,  that  for  the  sake  of 
confuting  me  he  should  change  his  mind  and  sub- 
mit He  will  never  do  it,  will  not  envy  me  this 
^ory,  will  choose  rather  that  you  should  think 
me  wise  than  him  modest:"  he  observes,  **  that 
though  it  would  have  been  better  to  send  no  mes- 
sage, yet  some  good  would  flow  from  it  to  the 
republic ;  for  when  the  ambassadors  shall  make  the 
report,  which  they  surely  will  make,  of  Antony's 
refusal  to  obey  the  people  and  senate,  who  can  be 
so  perverse  as  to  look  upon  him  any  longer  as  a 
citizen  ?  Wherefore  wait,"  says  he,  **  with  pa- 
tience, dtixens,  the  return  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  digest  the  inconvenience  of  a  few  days ;  if  on 
their  return  they  bring  peace,  call  me  prejudiced ; 
if  war,  prorident'."  Then  after  assuring  them 
"  of  his  perpetual  vigilance  for  their  safety,  and 
applauding  their  wonderful  alacrity  in  the  cause, 
and  declaring  that  of  all  the  aasemblies  which  he 
had  seen,  he  had  never  known  so  full  a  one  as  the 
present,"  he  thus  concludes :  "  The  season  of 
liberty  is  now  come,  my  citisens,  much  later  indeed 
than  became  the  people  of  Rome,  but  so  ripe  now 
that  it  cannot  be  deferred  a  moment.     What  we 


niai  pamerit— mittontor  eoim  qui  nunoient,  ne  oppognet 
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Dantur  mandata  legatia,  ut  D.  Bratmn,  militesque  ctjna 
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s  Quid  ego  de  unirerao  populo  Romano  dicam?  qui 
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hate  hitherto  suflered  was  owing  to  a  kind  of 
frtaUty  which  wt  have  borne  as  well  as  we  could ; 
but  if  any  such  case  should  happen  again,  it  must 
be  owing  to  ourselTcs ;  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
people  of  Rome  to  be  slates,  whom  the  gods  have 
destined  to  the  command  of  all  nations :  the  affair 
is  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  the  struggle 
is  for  liberty ;  it  is  your  part  either  to  conquer, 
which  will  surely  be  ihe  fruit  of  your  piety  and 
concord,  or  to  suffer  anything  rather  than  lite 
slates ;  other  nations  may  endure  slatery,  but  the 
proper  end  and  business  of  the  Roman  people  is 
liberty." 

The  ambassadors  prepared  themsdtes  imme- 
diately to  execute  their  commission,  and  the  next 
morning  early  set  forward  towards  Antony,  though 
Ser.  Snlpicius  was  in  a  tery  declining  state  of 
health.  Various  were  the  speculations  about  the 
success  of  this  message ;  but  Antony  gained  one 
certain  advantage  by  it,  of  more  time,  either  to 
press  the  siege  of  Modena  or  to  take  such  measures 
as  fresh  accidents  might  offer ;  nor  were  his  friends 
without  hopes  of  drawing  from  it  some  pretence 
for  opening  a  treaty  with  him,  so  as  to  gite  room 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  Caesarian  faction  to  unite  them, 
sdtes  against  the  senate  and  republican  party, 
which  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  Cicero,  with  a 
resolution  of  extinguishing  all  the  remains  of  the  late 
tyranny.  For  this  purpose  the  partisans  of  that 
cause  were  endeavouring  to  obtiate  the  offence 
which  might  be  giten  by  Antony's  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  what  was  enjoined ;  contriting  specious 
answers  for  him,  and  representmg  them  as  a  reason- 
able ground  of  an  accommodation,  in  hopes  to  cool 
the  ardour  of  the  city  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war :  Calenus  was  at  the  head  of  tills  party,  who  kept 
a  constant  correspondence  with  Antony,  and  took 
care  to  publish  such  of  his  letters  as  were  proper  to 
depress  the  hopes  and  courage  of  his  adtersaries, 
and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  friends*'. 

Cicero,  therefore,  at  a  meeting  of  the  senate 
called  in  this  intertal  about  certain  matters  of  ordi- 
nary form,  took  occasion  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  the 
assembly  by  warning  them  of  the  mischief  of  these 
insinuations.  He  obserted,  **  tiiat  the  affairs  then 
proposed  to  their  deliberation  were  of  little  conse- 
quence, though  necessary  in  the  common  course  of 
public  business,  about  the  Appian-way,  the  coin, 
the  Luperci,  which  would  easily  be  adjusted  ;  but 
that  his  mind  was  called  off  from  the  consideration 
of  them  by  the  more  important  concerns  of  the 
republic — that  he  had  always  been  afraid  of  sending 
the  embassy — and  now  everybody  saw  what  a 
languor  the  expectation  of  it  had  caused  in  people's 
minds,  and  what  a  handle  it  had  given  to  the  prac- 
tices of  those  who  grieted  to  see  the  senate  reoo- 
vering  its  ancient  authority;  the  i^ple  united 
with  them  ;  all  Italy  on  the  same  side ';  their  armies 
prepared ;  their  generals  ready  to  take  the  field — 
who  feign  answers  for  Antony  and  applaud  them 
as  if  they  had  sent  ambassadors  not  to  gite,  but 
receite  conditions  from  him."  Then,  after  ex- 
posing the  danger  and  iniquity  of  such  practices, 
and  rallying  the  principal  abettor  of  them,  Calenus, 
he  adds,  **  that  he  who  all  his  life  had  been  the 
author  and  promoter  of  civil  peace;  who  owed 

^  nie  liteniB  ad  to  raittst  de  spe  sua  secimdarum  rcrum  ? 
eas  to  iKtus  proferat  ?— desoriboidas  etfam  des  improbU 
clvibus?  eonun  atigeas  anImM?  bonorum  qwm,  virtu* 
tcmqne  d«biUtc8  f—PhiL  vii  2. 


whatever  he  was,  whatever  he  had  to  it ;  his  ho- 
nours, interest,  dignity ;  nay,  even  the  talents 
and  abilities  which  he  was  master  of;  yet  I,  (sap 
he,)  the  perpetual  adviser  of  peace,  am  for  no 
peace  with  Antony" — where,  perceiving  himself  to 
be  heard  with  great  attention,  he  proceeds  to 
explain  at  large  through  the  rest  of  his  speech, — 
**  that  such  a  peace  would  be  dishonourable,  dan- 
gerous, and  could  not  possibly  subsist :"  he  exhorts 
the  senate  therefore  to  be  **  attentive,  prepared 
and  armed  beforehand,  so  as  not  to  be  caught  by  a 
smooth  or  suppliant  answer  and  the  false  appear- 
ance of  equity :  that  Antony  must  do  everythiog 
which  was  prescribed  to  him  before  he  could  pre- 
tend to  ask  anything ;  if  not,  that  it  was  not  the 
senate  which  proclaimed  war  against  him,  but  he 
against  the  Roman  people.  But  for  you,  fathers, 
I  give  you  warning,  (says  he,)  the  question  before 
you  concerns  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
which  is  entrusted  to  your  care ;  it  conoema  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  every  honest  man ;  it  concerBi 
your  own  authority,  which  you  will  for  ever  lose, 
if  you  do  not  retrieve  it  now — I  admonish  you  too, 
Papsa,  for  though  you  want  no  advice  in  which. 
you  excel,  yet  the  best  pilots  in  great  storms  are 
sometimes  admonished  by  passengers :  never  suffer 
that  noble  provision  of  arms  and  troops  which  you 
have  made  to  come  to  nothing ;  you  have  such  an 
opportunity  before  you  as  no  man  ever  had;  by 
this  firmness  of  the  senate,  this  alacrity  of  the 
equestrian  order,  this  ardour  of  the  people,  you 
hate  it  in  your  power  to  free  the  republic  for  ever 
from  fear  and  danger^*' 

The  consuls  in  the  mean  while  were  taking  care 
that  the  expectation  of  the  effect  of  the  embassy 
should  not  supersede  their  preparations  for  war  ; 
and  agreed  between  themselves  that  one  of  them 
should  march  immediately  to  Gaul  with  the  troops 
which  were  already  provided,  and  the  other  stay 
behind  to  perfect  the  new  levies  which  were  carried 
on  with  great  success  both  in  the  city  and  the 
country ;  for  all  the  capital  towmt  of  Italv  were 
vying  with  each  other  in  voluntary  contributions 
of  money  and  soldiers,  and  in  decrees  of  infamy 
and  disgrace  to  those  who  refused  to  list  them- 
selves into  the  public  service"*.    The  first  part  Cell 
by  lotto  Hirtius",  who,  though  but  lately  recovered 
from  a  dangerous  indisposition,   marched   away 
without  loss  of  time  at  the  head  of  a  brate  army  ; 
and  particularly  of  the  two  legions,  the  Martial 
and  the  fourth,  which  were  esteemed  the  flower 
and  strength  of  the  whole,  and  now  put  themadves 
under  the  command  and  auspices  of  the  consul. 
With  these,  in  conjunction  with  Octavius,  he  hoped 
to  obstruct  all  the  designs  of  Antony,  and  pre^^t 
his  gaining  any  advantage  against  Brutus  tiU  Pansa 
could  joiu  them,  which  would  make  them  superior  in 
force  and  enable  them  to  give  him  battle  with  good 
assurance  of  victory.    He  contented  himself  in  the 
meanwhile  with  dispossessing  Antony  of  some  oi 
his  posts,  and  distressing  him  by  straitening  his 
quarters  and  opportunities  of  forage ;  in  which  he 
had  some  success,  as  he  signified  in  a  letter  to  his 
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a  An  oum  munioipiis  pax  erit,  quorum  tanta  atndii 
oognoaountur  in  deoretia  facie&dis,  ndlitilNU  dSBOdia 
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€«Dagne  Fum,  which  was  commuoicated  to  the 
foitte:  **  I  have  possessed  mvself  Csays  he)  of  Cla- 
trrna  aad  driveo  OQt  Antony  s  garrison  ;  his  horse 
vers  rooted  in  the  action  and  some  of  them  slain^ :'' 
•ad  in  aO  his  letters  to  Cicero  he  aisored  him  that 
kt  voold  undertake  nothing  without  the  greatest 
ciatioB ;  in  answer  probably  to  what  Cicero  was 
eoQitantly  inculcating,  not  to  expose  himself  too 
6nnnUj  till  Pansa  could  come  up  to  him  p. 

The  ambassadors  returned  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  having  been  retarded  somewhat  longer 
dku  tbey  intended  by  the  death  of  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
wkich  happening  when  they  were  just  arrived  at 
AatoQy*s  camp,  left  the  embassy  maimed  and  im- 
perfect, u  Cicero  says,  by  the  loss  of  the  best  and 
aUeit  man  of  the  three**.  The  report  which  they 
■ade  to  the  senate  answered  exactly  in  every  point  to 
vbat  Cicero  had  foretold ;  that  Antony  would  per- 
fcm  no  part  of  what  was  required,  nor  suffer  them 
CTCD  to  fpeak  with  Brutus,  but  continued  to  batter 
(kr  town  with  great  fury  in  their  uresence :  he 
flAred,  however,  some  conditions  of  his  own  which, 
eoBtrary  to  their  instructions,  they  were  weak 
Moqgh  to  receive  from  him  and  lay  before  the  senate : 
tk  porport  of  them  was,  *'  that  the  senate  shoOld 
•■%&  lands  and  rewards  to  all  his  troops,  and 
eoafirm  all  the  other  grants  which  he  and  Dolabella 
kid  made  in  their  consulship :  that  all  his  decrees 
fraa  Desar's  books  and  papers  should  stand  firm : 
that  DO  account  should  be  demanded  of  the  money 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Opis ;  nor  any  inquiry 
■ade  into  the  conduct  of  the  seven  commissioners 
created  to  divide  the  lands  to  the  veteran  soldiers ; 
aad  that  his  judiciary  law  should  not  be  repealed : 
M  these  terms  he  offered  to  give  up  Cisalpine 
6iid,  provided  that  he  might  have  the  greater 
Gaol  in  exchange  for  five  years  with  an  army  of 
nx  te|ions,  to  l^  completed  out  of  the  troops  of 
D.  Bratus'." 

^nsa  summoned  the  senate  to  consider  the 
fWt  of  the  ambassadors,  which  raised  a  general 
iaCgBatwn  through  the  city,  and  gave  all  possible 
fdviBtage  to  Cicero  towaids  bringing  the  house 
iito  his  sentiments  ;  but  contrary  to  expectation, 
W  fimnd  Calenos's  party  still  strong  enough  to 
ghe  biffl  much  trouble,  and  even  to  carry  some 
pa&ti  against  him,  all  tending  to  soften  the  rigour 
cf  kb  motions  and  give  them  a  turn  more  dvour- 
*Ue  towards  Antony.  He  moved  the  senate  to 
dBcree  that  a  war  or  rebellion  was  actually  com- 
■need :  they  carried  it  for  a  tumult :  he  urged 
them  to  declare  Antony  an  enemy  :  they  carried  it 
te  the  softer  term  of  adversary  *.  He  proposed  that 
»fl  persons  should  be  prohibited  from  going  to 

*lMi>i  yrwaldivm,  dalama  pntitus  ram,  fUgati  eqnites, 
fcaUam  eonmiaMm.  oeeisi  aliqaot.— PhiL  tUL  2. 

r  Birtlas  nibll  nM  oapatdermte,  ot  mihi  orebrta  Uteris 
«lf>iAeat,  actnnu  vklebatur.— Bpw  Fam.  xlL  A. 

%  Oim  8cr.  Sulpicius  wCata  illoa  anteiret,  aapientia 
•■n'S,  labito  ervptua  e  causa  totam  Icgatlonem  orbam 
dMflitatam  f^lquit— PbIL  ix.  I. 

'  ArtxifMMiihi  Qcoloaqne  laaatOTum  tonnentis  Mntinam 
'■HinH  —  pwBctttm  qnSdrm  teonporia,  cum  legati 
•'■••ac  uppiniiatio  icapiravit— cum  illi  oontempd  6t 
fviKti  mwUMuiil.  <IU|gwimqoc  aenatol,  non  modn  illam 
t  WBia  MB  dSncHiaM.  nU  ceoMilMemus,  Md  ne  a  Mntlna 
^iim  ffaaaaaiaM.  polwtatem  alU  Di  Bruti  convcniandl 
htL  vfU  7. 8,  a 
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Antony :  they  excepted  Varius  Cotyla,  one  of  hi* 
lieutenants,  who  was  then  in  the  aenate  taking 
notes  of  everything  which  passed :  in  these  votee 
Pansa  himself  and  all  the  consular  senators  con- 
curred, even  L.  Csesar,  who,  though  a  true  friend 
to  liberty,  yet  being  Antonyms  uncle,  thought  him* 
self  obliged  by  decency  to  vote  on  the  milder  tide*. 

But  Cicero  in  his  turn  easily  threw  out,  what 
was  warmly  pressed  on  the  other  side,  the  proposal 
of  a  second  embassy;  and  carried  likewise  the 
main  question,  of  requiring  the  citizens  to  change 
their  ordinary  gown  for  the  sagum  or  habit  of  war ; 
by  which  they  decreed  the  thing  while  they  rejected 
the  name.  In  all  decrees  of  this  kind,  the  consular 
senators,  on  the  account  of  their  dignity,  were 
excused  from  changing  their  habit ;  but  Cicero,  to 
inculcate  more  sensibly  the  distress  of  the  republic, 
resolved  to  waive  his  privilege  and  wear  the  same 
robe  with  the  rest  of  the  city*.  In  a  letter  to 
Casains,  he  gives  the  following  short  account  of  the 
state  of  things  at  this  time  :  **  We  have  excellent 
consuls,  but  most  shameful  oonsulars:  a  brave 
senate,  but  the  lower  ther  are  in  dignity  the 
braver :  nothing  firmer  and  better  than  the  people, 
and  all  Italy  universally :  but  nothing  more  detest- 
able and  infamous  than  our  ambassadors,  Philip 
and  Piso ;  who,  when  sent  only  to  carry  the  orden 
of  the  senate  to  Antonv,  nonO'  of  which  he  would 
comply  with,  brought  back  of  their  own  accord 
intolerable  demands  from  him :  wherefore  all  the 
world  now  flock  about  me,  and  I  am  grown  popu- 
lar in  a  salutary  cause,*'  &c* 

The  senate  met  again  the  next  day  to  draw  into 
form  and  perfect  what  had  been  resolved  upon  in 
the  preceding  debate ;  when  Cicero  in  a  pathetic 
speech  took  occasion  to  expostulate  with  them  for 
their  imprudent  lenity  the  day  before :  "  He 
showed  the  absurdity  of  their  scruples  about  voting 
a  civil  war :  that  the  word  tumult,  which  they  had 
preferred,  either  carried  in  it  no  real  difference,  or 
if  any,  implied  a  greater  perturbation  of  all  things  ^ : 
he  proved  from  every  step  that  Antonv  had  taken, 
and  was  taking ;  from  everything  which  the  senate, 
the  people,  the  towns  of  Italy,  were  doing  and  de- 
creeing against  him,  that  they  were  truly  and 
properly  in  a  state  of  civil  war ;  the  fifth  which  had 
happened  in  their  memory,  and  the  most  desperate 
of  them  all,  being  the  first  which  was  ever  raised, 
not  by  a  dissention  of  parties  contending  for  a 
superiority  in  the  republic,  but  against  a  union  of 
all  parties,  to  enslave  and  oppress  the  republic'.*' 
He  proceeds  to  expostulate  with  Calenus  for  his 
obstinate  adherence  to  Antony,  and  exposes  the 
weakness  of  his  pretended  pl»a  for  it,  a  love  of 
peace  and  concern  for  the  lives  of  the  dtixens :  he 


•  Phn.  viiL  1,  la 

«  Equidem,  P.  C.  quamqnam  boo  bonora  ual  togati  solsBt 
esse,  oum  at  In  aagis  dvitas ;  atatal  taman  a  vobb,  c«t»- 
risque  oivibus  in  tanta  atrooitate  temporia— non  differra 
vflsUtu.— PhiL  vUi.  11. 

'  Egreglos  consulea  babemns,  sad  turpiistmoa  coo- 
sulares:  ■eoatum  furtem,  sed  inflmo  qnenaqoe  homore 
fortifldmnm.  Populo  vem  nibil  fortius,  nihil  melius, 
Italiaque  univcna.  NibU  aatem  foNliui  Pliilippo  et 
Pisone  lagatis,  nibil  flagltioeiua :  qui  oum  eaent  misai.  ut 
Antonio  ex  Moatna  oonsulto  oertas  res  nunciareot :  earn 
fUe  earum  reram  nulU  paruiaset,  ultro  ab  iUo  ad  noa 
intolerabilia  poetulata  retulenmt  Itaque  ad  noa  concur- 
rltur :  factique  jam  In  re  aalutari  popnlares  snmna^W^ 
Fam.xiL4. 
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puts  him  in  mind  that  **  tiiere  was  no  jaster  canae 
of  taking  arms  than  to  repel  slarery  ;  that  several 
other  canses  indeed  were  just,  but  this  necessary ; 
unless  he  did  not  take  himselif  to  be  affected  by  it, 
for  the  hopes  of  sharing  the  dominion  with  Antony : 
if  so,  he  was  doubly  mistaken ;  first,  for  preferring 
a  private  interest  to  the  public;  secondly,  for 
thinking  anything  secure  or  worth  ^joying  in  a 
tyranny — that  a  regard  for  the  safety  of  citizens  was 
a  laudable  principle,  if  he  meant  the  good,  the  use- 
ful, the  friends  to  their  country :  but  if  he  meant 
to  save  those  who,  though  citizens  by  nature,  were 
enemies  by  choice,  what  difference  was  there  be- 
tween  him  and  such  citizens  ?— that  their  ancestors 
had  quite  another  notion  of  the  care  of  citizens ; 
aod  when  Scipio  Nasica  slew  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
when  Opimius  slew  Caius  Gracchus,  when  Marius 
killed  Satuminus,  they  were  all  followed  by  the 
greatest  and  the  best  both  of  the  senate  and  the 
people  :  —  that  the  difference  between  Calenus's 
opinion  and  hii  was  not  trifling,  or  about  a  trifling 
matter ;  the  wishing  well  only  to  this  or  that  man  : 
that  he  wished  well  to  Brutus ;  Calenus  to  Antony; 
he  wished  to  see  a  colony  of  Rome  preserved; 
Calenus  to  see  it  stormed ;  that  Calenus  could  not 
deny  this,  who  was  contriving  all  sorts  of  delay, 
which  could  distress  Brutus  and  strengthen  An- 
tony*." He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  other 
consulars,  and  reproached  them  for  their  shame- 
ful behaviour  the  day  before,  in  voting  for  a  second 
embassy,  and  said,  that  "  when  the  ambassadors 
were  sent  against  his  judgment,  he  comforted  him- 
self with  imagining  that  as  soon  as  they  should 
return,  despised  and  rejected  by  Antony,  and 
inform  the  senate  that  he  would  neither  retire  from 
Gaul  nor  quit  the  siege  of  M^dena,  nor  even  suf- 
fer them  to  speak  with  Brutus ;  that  out  of  indig- 
nation they  should  all  arm  themselves  immediately 
in  the  defence  of  Brutus ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  grown  more  dispirited  to  hear  of  Antony's 
audaciousness ;  and  their  ambassadors,  instead  of 
courage,  which  they  ought  to  have  brought,  had 
brought  back  nothing  but  fear  to  them^.  Good 
gods ! "  says  he,  "  what  is  become  of  the  virtue  of 
our  ancestors  ?  When  Popilius  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Antiochus,  and  entered  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  senate,  to  depart  from  Alexandria,  which  he 
was  then  besieging ;  upon  the  king's  deferring  to 
answer  and  contriving  delays,  he  drew  a  circle 
round  him  with  his  staff,  and  bade  him  give  his 
answer  instantly  before  he  stirred  out  of  that  place 
or  he  would  return  to  the  senate  without  it."  He 
then  recites  and  ridicules  the  several  demands 
made  by  Antony ;  their  arrogance,  stupidity,  ab- 
surdity :  and  reproves*  Piso  and  Philip,  men  of 
such  dignity,  for  the  meanness  of  bringing  back 
conditions,  when  they  were  sent  only  to  carry 
commands :  he  complains  that  "  they  paid  more 
respect  to  Antony*s  ambassador,  Cotyla,  than  he 
to  theirs ;  for  instead  of  shutting  the  gates  of  the 
city  against  him,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they 
admitted  him  into  that  very  temple  where  the 
senate  then  sat;  where  the  day  before  he  was 
taking  notes  of  what  every  man  said,  and  was 
caressed,  invited  and  entertained  by  some  of  the 
principal  senators,  who  had  too  little  regard  to  their 
dignity,  too  much  to  their  danger.  But  what  after 
all  was  the  danger?  which  must  end  either  in 
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liberty  or  death:  the  one  always  desirable,  tb 
other  unavoidable:  while  to  fly  firom  dettk 
basely  was  worse  than  death  itself  :~that  it  used 
to  be  the  character  of  consular  senators,  to  be 
vigilant,  attentive,  always  thinking,  doing,  or 
proponng  something  for  the  good  of  the  pablic: 
that  he  remembered  old  Scsevola  in  the  Manie 
war,  how  in  the  extremity  of  age  oppressed  with 
years  and  infirmities,  he  gave  free  access  to  every* 
body ;  was  never  seen  in  his  bed ;  always  the  fim 
in  the  senate :  he  wished  that  they  all  woaU  imi- 
tate such  industry,  or  at  least  not  envy  those  who 
did** :  that  since  they  had  now  suffered  a  six  ynn' 
slavery,  a  longer  term  than  honest  and  iodustrioos 
slaves  used  to  serve ;  what  watchings,  what  solici- 
tude, what  pains  ought  they  to  refuse,  for  the  take 
of  giving  liberty  to  the  Roman  people  ?"  He  con- 
cludes by  adding  a  clause  to  their  last  decree:  "to 
grant  pardon  and  impunity  to  all  who  sboald 
desert  Antony  and  return  to  their  doty  by  the 
fifteenth  of  March  :  or  if  any  who  continued  with 
him  should  do  any  service  worthy  of  reward,  that 
one  or  both  the  consuls  should  take  the  first  op- 
portunity to  move  the  senate  in  thdr  favour :  but 
if  any  person  from  this  time  should  go  over  to  An- 
tony, except  Cotyla,  that  the  senate  would  consider 
him  as  an  enemy  to  his  country." 

The  public  debates  being  thus  adjusted,  Psasa 
called  the  senate  together  again  the  next  day,  to 
deliberate  on  some  proper  honours  to  be  decreed 
to  the  memory  of  Ser,  Sulpicius,  who  died  upon 
the  embassy.  He  spoke  largely  in  his  praise,  and 
advised  to  pay  him  all  the  honours  which  had 
ever  been  decreed  to  any  who  had  lost  then-  liws 
in  the  service  of  their  country :  a  public  fnncrsl, 
sepulchre,  and  statue.  Servilius,  who  spoke  next, 
agreed  to  a  funeral  and  monument,  but  was  against 
a  statue,  as  due  only  to  those  who  had  been  killed 
by  violence  in  the  discharge  of  their  «nbassies. 
Cicero  was  not  content  with  this,  but  out  of  pri- 
vate friendship  to  the  man,  as  well  as  a  regard  to  th< 
public  service,  resolved  to  have  all  the  bonoor! 
paid  to  him  which  the  occasion  could  possibl] 
justify.  In  answer  therefore  to  Servilius,  he  sbowei 
with  his  usual  eloquence,  that  "  the  case  of  Sul 
pidus  was  the  same  with  the  case  of  those  vb 
had  been  killed  on  the  account  of  their  embassies 
that  the  embassy  itself  had  killed  him ;  that  b 
set  out  upon  it  in  so  weak  a  condition,  that  thoi^ 
he  had  some  hopes  of  coming  to  Antony,  he  bsi 
none  of  returning ;  and  when  he  was  just  arriw 
to  the  congress,  expired  in  the  very  act  of  execni 
ing  his  commission  " :  that  it  was  not  the  mannei 
but  the  cause  of  the  death,  which  their  ancestoi 
regarded ;  if  it  was  caused  by  the  embassy,  th< 
granted  a  public  monument,  to  encourage  thd 
fellow  citizens,  in  dangerous  wars,  to  nndertali 
that  employment  with  cheerfnlneas:  that  sever 
statues  had  been  erected  on  that  aooonnt,  whi< 
none  had  ever  merited  better  than  Snlpldus ;  tbi 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  embassy  hi 
killed  him,  and  that  he  had  carried  oat  death  aloi 
with  him,  which  he  might  have  escaped  by  stayii 
at  home,  under  the  caie  of  his  wife  and  children 
But  when  he  saw,  that  if  he  did  not  obey  ti 
authority  of  the  senate,  he  should  be  unlike 
himself ;  and  if  he  did  obey,  must  neoeasarUy  k 
his  life  ;   he  chose,  in  so  critical  a  atate  of   t 

<  Phil.  vlfl.  la  •  PhfL  ix.  L 
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mfMk,  ntW  to  die  than  ieem  to  decline  any 
mnwb  which  ha  could  poasibl?  do ;  that  he  had 
muif  oppofftaniliet  of  refreshing  and  reporing 
bBBMlf  m  the  citi«  throngh  which  he  patsed, 
■ad  vat  prened  to  it  by  hb  coUeagnea :  bnt  in 
spin  of  his  diftemper,  peneverad  to  death  in  the 
motation  of  nrging  hit  journey,  and  hastening  to 
pwibrB  the  commands  of  the  senate.  That,  if 
thfj  recollected  how  ha  endaaronred  to  excuse 
hmidf  from  the  task  when  it  was  first  moved 
ta  the  senate,  they  must  needs  think  that  this 
Iwaoar  to  him  when  dead,  was  bnt  a  necessary 
tmmk  §or  the  injury  which  they  had  done  to 
loi  when  hving ;  for  though  it  ww  harsh  to  be 
■id,  Tet  he  mnst  aay  it,  that  it  was  they  who 
M  tilled  him,  by  ovarrnKBg  his  excuse,  when 
tbej  isv  it  groundod,  not  on  a  feigned,  but  a 
Rsl  ackncss ;  and  when,  to  their  remonstrsnoe, 
^eeeDtnl  PMisa  joined  his  exhorUtion  with  a 
pnity  and  force  of  speech  which  his  ears  had 
diktat  to  bear  t"  than,  says  ha,  '*  he  took  his 
■•aad  me  aside,  and  professed  that  ha  could  not 
Up  prefetring  your  antfaority  to  his  own  life ; 
w.  duroogh  admintion  of  his  virtue,  durst  not 
*ntee  to  oppose  hia  will  His  son  was  tenderly 
■Msd,  nor  was  my  oonoem  much  less,  yet  both 
of  ni  vCTe  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  greatness 
if  Ui  Bind ;  sad  tha  force  of  his  reasoning  when, 
ts  the  joy  of  yon  all,  he  promised  that  he  would 
d»nhsteffer  you    prescribed,  nor  wonld  daclina 


i  is  in  tlm  memory  of  tha  living :  tdce  care 
^  he,  iriiom  you  unwillingly  sent  to  his  death, 
nemt  an  immortality  from  you ;  for  if  yon  decree 

*  ttitae  to  him  ta  the  rostra,  the  remembrance  of 
iiMiBhssiy  will  remain  to  all  posterity'/'  Then 
*r  fflisMing  tha  great  virtues,  talents,  and 
onBrnt  char^ter  c^  Snlpidus,  he  observes, 
''^aa  these  would  ha  perpetuated  by  their  own 
WBtaad  ciactSy  and  that  tha  statue  was  the 
*"waiant  rather  of  the  gratitude  of  the  senate, 
^  «f  the  foma  of  the  man ;  of  a  public,  rather 
^  of  a  private  signification ;  an  eternal  testi- 
•my  of  Antony's  audaciousness,  of  his  waging 

*  iapions  war  against  his  country :  ()f  his  re- 
JMiag  the  esabaasy  of  the  senate^*'  For  which 
**>»■■  he  propoeed  a  decree,  **  that  a  statue  of 
hna  Aould  be  erected  to  him  in  the  rostra  by 
■dor  of  the  atnstr,  and  the  cause  inscribed  on 
t^hme:  that  he  died  in  the  service  of  the  repub- 
^;  with  an  area  of  five  feet  on  all  sides  of  i^  for 
^jBhildren  and  posterity  to  see  the  shows  of 
Mitori;  that  a  magnificent  funeral  should  be 
■■de  Car  him  at  the  public  charge,  and  the  consul 
■"^am  should  assign  him  a  place  of 


^ place  of  burial  in  the 

^wfline  field,  with  an  area  of  thirty  feet  every 
^  to  be  granted  pnblidy,  as  a  sepulchre  for 
^  his  ehildtea,  and  posterity/'  The  senate 
^PMd  to  what  Cicero  desired:  and  ^a  statue 
^M»  as  we  are  told  by  a  writer  of  the  third 
to  h»   time  in  the   rostra  of 


if  the 


was  of  a  noble  and  patrician  family, 
—»  age,  tha  same  studies,  and  tha  same 
t  with  Cicero,  with  whom  ha  kept  up  a 
gP^ml  friendship.     They  went  through  their 

<  Phfl.  fx.  4.  A.  klb|d.fl^& 
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exercises  together  when  young,  both  at  Rome  and 
at  Rhodes,  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Molo, 
whence  ha  became  an  eminent  pleader  of  caoses, 
and  passed  through  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
state,  with  a  singular  reputation  of  wisdom,  learn- 
ing, integrity ;  a  constant  admirer  of  the  modesty 
of  the  andenta,  and  a  reprover  of  the  insolence 
of  his  own  times.  When  he  could  not  arrive  at 
the  first  degree  of  fame,  as  an  orator,  he  resolved 
to  excel  in  what  was  next  to  it,  tha  character  of 
a  lawyer;  choosing  rather  to  be  the  first  in  the 
second  art,  than  tha  second  only  in  the  first: 
leaving  therefore  to  his  friend  Cicero  the  field  of 
doqoence,  he  contented  himself  with  such  a  share 
of  it  as  was  sufficient  to  sustain  and  adorn  the 
profeasion  of  the  law.  In  this  he  succeeded  to  his 
wish,  and  was  for  superior  to  all  who  had  ever 
profossed  it  in  Rome:  being  the  first  who  re- 
duced it  to  a  proper  science,  or  rstional  system, 
and  added  light  and  method  to  that,  which  all 
others  before  him  had  taught  darkly  and  con- 
fosedly.  Nor  was  his  knowledge  confined  to  the 
external  forms,  or  the  effects,  of  the  munidpal 
laws;  but  enlarged  by  a  comprehensive  view  of 
universal  equity,  which  he  made  the  interpreter  of 
its  sanctions^  and  the  rule  of  all  his  decisions  ;  yet 
he  was  always  better  pleased  to  put  an  amicable 
end  to  a  controversy,  than  to  direct  a  process  at 
law.  In  hia  political  behariour  he  was  always  a 
friend  to  peace  and  liberty:  moderating  the  vio- 
lence of  opposite  parties,  and  discouraging  every 
step  towards  dvil  dissention  ;  and,  in  the  late 
war,  was  so  busy  in  contriving  projects  of  an  ac- 
commodation, that  he  gained  the  name  of  the 
peace-maker.  Through  a  natural  timidity  of 
temper,  confirmed  by  a  profession  and  course  of 
life  averse  from  arms,  though  he  preferred  Pom- 
pey's  cause  as  the  best,  he  did  not  care  to  fight  for 
it ;  but  taking  Csesar's  to  be  the  stroogest,  suffered 
his  son  to  follow  that  camp,  while  he  himself 
continued  quiet  and  neuter  :  for  diis  he  was 
honoured  by  Csesar,  yet  could  never  be  induced 
to  approve  his  government  From  the  time  of 
Csesar's  death,  he  continued  still  to  advise  and 
promote  all  measures  which  seemed  likely  to  esta- 
blish the  public  concord,  and  died  at  last  as  ha 
had  lived,  in  the  very  act  and  office  of  peace- 
making^. 

k  Non  fedle  quern  dizeiim  plus  ttudii  quam  ilium  ot 
ad  dioendom,  et  ad  omnes  booamm  rernm  dltciplinaa 
adhibuine:  nam  et  in  iiadem  excrdtationnnu  ineonte 
state  foimus;  et  postea Rbodmn  una  ille etiam  profeotos 
eat,  quo  melior  eiset  et  dootior :  et  indo  ut  ndlit,  Tidetor 
mihi  in  Mounda  arto  primus  «ie  malnitse.  quam  in  prima 
Moundna—aad  fortaMe  malnit,  id  quod  est  adeptua,  longe 
omnium  non  cjnadem  modo  atatia,  wd  aonun  etiam  qui 
fulMent,  in  Jure  ciYili  ene  prinoepa— Juris  dviUs  magnum 
nsnm  et  apud  Sccvolam  et  apnd  mnltoe  fniese,  artem  in 
hoc  nno— bio  enlm  attuUt  banc  artem— quasi  locem  ad  eo, 
qu«  oonfoae  ab  aliia  ant  reepondebantur  aut  agebantor.^ 
[Brut.  S6S,  Ace.]  Neqna  Hie  magia  Juria  oonaaltna,  quam 
Juatitic  foit :  ita  ea  qua  proiloisoebantnr  a  leglbns  et  a 
Jure  dvili  semper  ad  fadlitatem  cquitatemque  rderebat : 
neque  oonatituero  litium  aoUones  malebat,  quam  oontro- 
verslaa  tollere.  [PhiL  ix.  A.]  Servina  vero  Paoiiioator  cum 
rao  Ubrariolo  videtur  obilaai  legaUonem.  [Ad  Att.  zv.  71 
Cognoram  enim  Jam  absen*.  te  bco  mala  multo  ante  pro- 
Tldentem,  defenaorem  pads  et  in  oonsulatn  tuo  et  poet 
consulatum  fuisee. — Ep.  Fam.  iv.  1. 

N.B.— 'The  old  lawyers  tell  a  remarkaUe  story  of  tb« 
origin  of  Sulpidus's  fame  and  skill  in  tbe  law :  that  golBg 
one  day  to  consult  Muclos  Sccvola  about  soma  point,  he 
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The  lenate  had  heard  nothing  of  Brntna  and 
Caiaiiu  from  the  time  of  their  leating  Italy,  till 
Brutus  now  teat  pnblic  letters  to  the  consoli, 
gtYing  a  particnlar  accovnt  of  *'  hie  saoceaa  against 
Antony's  brother  Caiusy  in  securing  Macedonia, 
Illyricum,  and  Greece*  with  all  the  sereral  armies 
in  those  countries,  to  the  interests  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  that  C.  Antony  was  retired  to  ApoUonia^  with 
ae?en  cohorts,  where  a  good  account  would  soon 
be  giTcn  of  him  ;  that  a  legion  under  L.  Piso  had 
surrendered  itself  to  young  Cicero,  the  commander 
of  his  horse ;  that  Dolabella's  horse,  which  was 
marching  in  two  separate  bodies  towards  Syria, 
the  one  in  Thessaly,  the  other  in  Macedonia,  had 
deserted  their  leaders,  and  joined  themselves  to 
him ;  that  Vatinius  had  opened  the  gates  of  Dyr- 
rhachium  to  him,  and  given  up  the  town  with  his 
troops  into  his  hands.  That  in  all  these  transac- 
tions Q.  Hortensius,  the  proconsul  of  Macedonia, 
had  been  particularly  senrioeable  in  disposing  the 
provinces  and  their  armies  to  declare  for  the  cause 
of  UbertyV 

Pansa  no  sooner  received  the  letters,  than  he 
summoned  the  senate  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
contents,  which  raised  an  incredible  joy  through 
die  whok  city".  After  the  letters  were  re^, 
Pansa  spoke  iaigdy  in  the  praises  of  Brutus, 
eztolkxl  his  conduct  and  services,  and  moved  that 
public  honours  and  thanks  should  be  decreed  to 
him;  and  then,  according  to  his  custom,  called 
upon  his  imther-in-law  Cdenus  to  decUre  his  sen- 
timents the  first,  who,  in  a  premeditated  speech 
delivered  from  writing,  '*  acknowledged  Brutus's 
letters  to  be  well  and  properly  drawn ;  but  since 
what  he  had  done  was  done  without  any  commis- 
sion and  public  authority,  that  he  should  be 
required  to  deliver  up  his  foroes  to  the  orders  of 
the  senate,  or  the  proper  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces"." Cicero  spoke  next,  *'  and  began  with 
giving  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  Pansa,  for 
calling  them  together  on  that  day,  when  they  had 
no  expectation  of  it,  and  not  deferring  a  moment 
to  give  them  a  ahare  of  the  joy  whkh  Brutus's 
letters  had  brought..  He  observes  that  Pansa, 
by  speaking  so  largely  in  the  praise  of  Brutus, 
had  shown  that  to  be  true  which  he  had  always 
taken  to  be  so,  that  no  man  ever  envied  another's 
virtue  who  was  conscious  of  his  own.  That  he 
had    prevented  him  to  whom,    for  his  intimacy 

wu  to  doll  in  apprehending  the  meaning  of  Muciua** 
aoewer.  that  after  expUining  it  to  him  twice  or  thrioe, 
Muoiua  oonld  not  forhear  nying.  It  is  a  iiunu  for  a 
miMtma^^  «fMi  a  iMUHdon,  and  a  pteader  nf  cau»e»t  to  be 
ignorant  (if  that  taw  whidt  he  prq/lu»t*  to  understand. 
The  reproaoh  stung  him  to  the  quick,  and  nude  him 
apply  himeelf  to  his  studies  with  such  industry,  that  he 
became  the  ablest  lawyer  in  Rome ;  and  left  b^ind  htm 
near  a  hundred  and  eighty  books  written  by  himself  on 
nice  and  dUBcult  questions  of  law.— Digest  1.  1.  tit.  2. 
parag.49. 

The  Jesuits  Catron  and  RonlUe  have  put  this  Solpiolus 
into  the  list  of  the  conspirators  who  killed  Ccaar :  but  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  man,  or 
with  Cicero's  writings,  would  have  shown  them  their 
error,  and  that  there  was  none  of  consular  rank  but 
Trebonlns  cunoemed  in  that  affair.— Hist.  Rom.  voL  I7. 
pw  343,  not  a. 

1  Phil.  X.  4,  5.  C 

M  DU  Immortales!  qui  iUe  nundus,  quse  lUc  liter*, 
qu«  Ictltla  senattts,  qu«  alaoritas  dvitatis  «rmt?— Ad 
Brut  U.  7. 

■  PhIL  X.  1,  2,  a. 


with  Brutus,  that  task  seemed  pnrticsdady 
long,  fnm  saying  so  mnch  as  be  inteodcd  < 
subject."  Then  addressing  himself  toCak 
asks,  **  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  that 
tual  war  which  he  dedared  against  the  Bru 
Why  he  alone  was  always  oppnaing,  when 
one  else  was  almost  adoring  them  ?  That  t 
of  Brutus's  letters  being  rightly  drawn,  w 
to  praise  Brutus,  but  lus  secretary.  Whi 
he  ever  hear  of  a  decree  in  that  style,  that 
were  properly  written  ?  yet  the  expression  c 
£dl  from  him  by  chance,  but  was  dcsignei 
meditated,  and  brought  in  writing  ^."  He  e 
him  **  to  consult  with  his  son-in-law  Pansa,  < 
than  with  himself,  if  he  would  preserve  hi 
racter;  professes  that  he  could  not  help  ] 
him,  to  hear  it  given  out  among  the  peop 
there  was  not  a  second  vote  on  the  side  < 
who  gave  the  first,  which  would  be  the  a 
believed,  in  that  day's  debate.  You  wouk 
away  (says  be)  the  legions  from  Brutn« 
those  which  he  has  drawn  off  from  the  trai 
designs  of  C.  Antony,  and  engaged  by  hi 
authority  in  the  public  service  ;  you  woul 
him  sent  once  more,  as  it  were,  into  bani^ 
naked  and  foriom ;  but  for  you,  Catkers !  i 
you  betray  or  desert  Brutus,  what  citixen  w 
honour  ?  Whom  will  you  (aTOur,  unks 
think  those  who  offer  kingly  diadrms  1 
to  be  preserved ;  those  who  abolijih  the  oi 
king,  to  be  abandoned.'*  He  proceeds  to  di 
with  great  force  the  merit  and  praises  of  Bi 
"  his  moderation,  mildness,  patience  of  inj 
how  studiously  he  had  avoided  every  step 
could  give  a  handle  to  civil  tumults ;  quittu 
city,  living  retired  in  the  country,  forbiddi 
resort  of  friends  to  him,  and  leaving  Italy 
lest  any  cause  of  wsr  should  arise  on  his  aoo 
that  as  long  as  he  saw  the  senate  disposed  b 
everything,  he  vras  resolved  to  bear  too  :  but 
he  perceived  them  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  li 
he  then  exerted  himself  to  provide  them  vat 
to  defend  itP;  that  if  he  had  not  defeats 
desperate  attempts  of  C.  Antony,  they  h« 
Macedonia,  Illyricum,  and  Greece :  the  k 
which  afforded  either  a  commodious  retr 
Antony, ,  when  driven  out  of  Italy,  or  the 
opportunity  of  invading  it,  which  now,  by  &* 
management,  beiog  strongly  provided  with  c 
stretched  out  its  arms  as  it  were,  and  offa 
hdp  to  Italy  %  That  Caius's  march  throQ| 
provinces  was  to  plunder  the  alliea,  to  4 
waste  and  desolation  wherever  he  paMed,  U 
ploy  the  armies  of  the  Roman  people  again 
people  themselves ;  whereas  Brutus  made  it  1 
wheresoever  he  came,  to  dispense  light,  hopt 
security  to  all  around  him  :  in  short,  that  tii 
gathered  forces  to  preserve,  the  other  to  ov« 
the  republic  That  the  soldiers  themsdves 
judge  of  this  as  well  as  the  senate,  as  the 
declared  by  their  desertion  of  C.  Antony,  iri 
that  time  either  vras,  or  would  soon  be,  Bn 
prisoner'  ;  that  there  was  no  apprehensi^ 
danger  from  Brutus's  power :  that  his  legioa 
meroenaries,  his  horse,  snd  above  all  himsdf, 
wholly  theirs.  Formed  for  the  serviee  ol 
repuUic,  as  well  by  his  own  excellent  virtsi 
kind  of  fatality  derived  from  his  anoestori, 
•  PhiLx.  i,  rTwdTaiir 

\  Ihid.  2w  c  Ihid.  & 
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#*  the  fiither*s  tod  the  mother's  tide ;  that  none 
eBvId  rwre  Uame  him  for  anythhig,  nnless  for  too 
frett  a  ba^wardnest  and  averfion  to  war,  and  his 
•oC  hamonrinf  the  ardonr  of  all  Italy  in  their 
eager  thirst  of  liberty — that  it  was  a  vain  fear, 
wUch  eome  pretended  to  entertain,  that  the  Tete- 
ran  would  be  disgusted  to  see  Bmtns  at  the  head 
«f  an  amy,  aa  if  there  were  any  difference  between 
Us  army  and  the  armies  of  Hirtios,  Pansa,  D. 
Brvtns,  Octarios ;  all  which  had  sererally  received 
pobfie  hononrs  for  their  defence  of  the  people 
af  Rome;  that  M.  Bmtns  conld  not  be  more 
saapected  by  the  veterans  than  Dedmns,  for 
tboogfa  the  act  of  the  Bmtnses,  and  the  praise  of 
It,  was  common  to  them  both,  yet  those  who  dis- 
aiyufcd  it  were  more  angry  with  Dedmns,  as 
thmking  ham,  of  aU  others,  the  last  who  ought  to 
hare  dcme  it :  yet  what  were  all  their  aonies  now 
doiag,  bat  reHering  Dedmns  from  the  siege*? 
That  if  tikere  was  any  real  danger  from  Bmtas, 
ftnaa's  sngadty  would  easily  find  it  out :  but  as 
ftey  bad  juat  now  heard  from  his  own  mouth,  be 
vat  so  ikr  from  thinking  his  army  to  be  dangerous, 
ftat  be  looked  upon  it  as  the  firmest  support  of 
the  eomuBonwealUi  *■ ;  that  it  was  the  constant  art 
ef  (he  diaaflected,  to  oppose  the  name  of  the  Tete- 
rsaa  to  erery  good  design ;  that  he  was  always 
rcwly  to  encourage  their  valour,  but  would  never 
endve  their  arrogance.  **  Shall  we,"  says  he,  '*who 
arc  BOW  brealdog  off  the  shackles  of  our  servitude, 
be  ^acouraged  if  any  one  tells  us,  that  the  veterans 
wil  Bot  have  it  so  ?  Let  that  then  come  out  from 
me  at  last  which  is  true,  and  becoming  my  charac 
ter  to  speak :  that  if  the  resolutions  of  this  body 
t  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the  veterans,  if 
-  words  and  aeta  must  be  regulated  by  their 
flMtt  it  is  high  time  to  wish  for  death, 
whidb  to  Roman  dtixens  was  ever  preferable  to 
that  dnce  so  many  chances  of  death 
1  them  all  both  day  and  night,  it  was  not 
the  part  of  a  man,  much  less  of  a  Romon,  to  scru- 
*b  the  giving  up  that  breath  to  his  countnr,  which 
he  nflft  neoeasarily  give  up  to  nature*.  That  An- 
tony vm  the  single  and  common  enemy  of  them 
"  ^  'he  had  indeed  his  brother  Ludus  with 
bo  seemed  to  be  bom  on  purpose,  that 
might  not  be  the  most  infamous  of  all 
;  dbit  he  had  a  crew  also  of  desperate  viL 
Ivba,  g^mic  after  the  spofls  of  the  republic :  that 
f^  amy  or  Brutus  was  provided  against  these, 
whom  sole  will,  thought,  and  purpose  was,  to  pro- 
tect IW  senate  and  the  liberty  of  the  people— who 
^  trying,  in  vain,  what  patience  would  do, 
1  it  aecesaary  at  last  to  oppose  force  to  force'. 
i  tfaey  oiurfat,  therefore,  to  grant  the  same  pri- 
vilege to  M.  Brutus,  which  they  had  granted  before 
to  IVctmus,  and  toOctavius,  and  confirm  by  public 
a^hority  iriiat  he  had  been  doing  for  them  by  his 
private  counad  ;**  for  which  purpose  he  proposed 
^1  ffollowing  decree :  "  Wbereaa  by  the  pains, 
oammaA^  industry,  virtue  of  Q.  Csepio  Brutus', 
procooflol,  in  the  utmost  distress  of  the  republic, 
te  pgufime  of  Macedonia,  lUyricum,  and  Greece, 

•PMLz.7.  •IWd.a 

•  IMd.  %  <  Ibid,  la 
r  IMi.ll. 

•  If.  B^vttv,  M  sppean  from  the  style  of  this  decree, 
hmi  ^cB  aAiplcd  ImU»j  by  his  motbv**  brother,  Q. 

)  Cmptlo,  wboae  uune,  aoeordhifr  to  custom,  be 
I  with  the  pomwmkm  of  his  ondels  estate. 


with  all  thdr  legions,  armies,  horse,  are  now  in 
the  power  of  the  ooosnls,  senate  and  people  of 
Rome ;  that  Q.  Cspio  Brutus,  proconsul,  hrs  acted 
herein  well,  and  for  the  good  of  the  republic, 
agreeably  to  bia  character,  &e  dignity  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  to  his  usual  manner  of  serving  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  his  conduct  is  and  ever 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome.  That  Q.  Cspio  Brutus,  proconsul,  be 
ordered  to  protect,  guard,  and  defena  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  lllyricom,  and  all  Greece:  and 
command  that  army  which  he  himself  haa  raised. 
That  whatever  money  he  wants  for  military  ser- 
vice, he  may  use  and  take  it  fh>m  any  part  of 
the  pnbUc  revenues,  where  it  can  beat  be  raiaed, 
or  borrow  it  where  he  thinks  proper ;  and  impose 
contributions  of  grain  and  forage,  and  take  care  to 
draw  all  his  troops  as  near  to  Italy  aa  possible : 
and  whereas  it  appears  by  the  letters  of  Q.  Csepio 
Brutus,  proconstil,  that  the  public  service  has  been 
greatly  advanced  by  the  endeavours  and  virtue  of 
Q.  Hortensius,  proconsul ;  and  that  he  concerted 
aU  his  measnrea  with  Q.  Cvpio  Brutus,  proconsul, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  oommonwealth.  That 
Q.  Hortensius,  proconsul,  haa  acted  therein  rightly, 
regulariy,  and  for  the  pubUc  good,  and  that  it  ia 
the  will  of  the  senate,  that  Q.  Hortendus,  procoo- 
Bul,  with  his  quKstors,  proqusestors,  and  lieute^ 
nants,  hold  the  province  of  Macedonia,  till  a 
successor  be  appointed  by  the  senate." 

Cicero  sent  Uda  speech  to  Brutus,  with  diat  abo 
which  he  made  on  the  first  of  January,  of  which 
Brutus  says,  in  answer  to  him :  **  I  have  read  your 
two  orations,  the  one  on  the  first  of  Januarv,  the 
o^er  on  the  subject  of  my  letters  against  Calenus. 
You  expect  now,  without  doubt,  that  I  should 
praise  them.  I  am  at  a  losa  what  to  praise  the 
moat  in  them ;  your  courage  or  your  abilities  t  I 
allow  you  now  in  earnest  to  call  them  Philippios, 
as  you  intimated  iooosdy  in  a  former  letter*." — 
Thus  the  name  of  Philippios,  which  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  out  at  first  in  gaiety  ai.d  jest  only, 
being  taken  up  and  propagated  by  his  ftienda, 
becuM  at  last  the  fixed  and  standing  title  of  these 
orationg,  which  yet  for  several  ages  were  called, 
we  find,  indifferently  dther  Philippics  or  Auto- 
nians\  Brutus  declared  himself  so  well  pleased 
with  these  two  which  he  had  seen,  that  Cicero  pro* 
mised  to  send  him  afterwards  all  the  rest^ 

Brutus,  when  he  first  left  Italy,  sailed  directly 
for  Athens,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  concert- 
ing measures  how  to  make  himself  master  of 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  which  was  the  great  design 
that  he  had  in  view.  Here  he  gathered  about  him 
all  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome  who, 
for  the  opportunity  of  their  education,  had  been 
sent  to  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning ;  but  of 
them  all  he  took  the  most  notice  of  young  Cicero, 
and  after  a  little  acquaintance  grew  very  fond  of 
him,  admiring  his  parts  and  virtue,  and  surprised 


•  Legl  oratioDes  tuas  duas.  qtuuiiin  altera  Kai.  Jan. 
nmts  es ;  altera  de  Uteris  mete,  qme  habita  est  abs  te 
contra  Caleaum.  Xuno  scilicet  hoc  expectas,  dam  eas 
laudem.  Nesdo  animi  an  Ingenit  to!  major  In  UUs  Hbellis 
bras  oontlneator.  Jam  concedo,  ut  rel  PhiUppiete  rocen* 
tor,  quod  tn  qnadam  epistola  Jocans  soripsistL— Ad  Bmt. 
iL5. 

k  M.  Cicero  hi  prhno  Antonlanaram  ita  scriptum  reli* 
quit— AuL  Gelt.  ziU.  I. 

e   Heo  ad  te  oratin  perferetur,  qiion!&jn  to  video  de* 
Icctari  PhilippicU  nostris.— Ad  Bmt  IL  4. 
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to  find  in  one  so  young  such  a  generosity  and 
greatness  of  mind,  with  such  an  aversion  to 
tyranny**.  He  made  him,  therefore,  one  of  his  lieu, 
tenants,  though  he  was  but  twenty  years  old ;  gave 
him  the  command  of  his  horse,  and  employed  him 
in  several  commissions  of  great  trust  and  import- 
ance, in  all  which  the  young  man  signalised  both 
his  courage  and  conduct,  and  behaved  with  great 
credit  to  himself,  great  satisfaction  to  his  general, 
and  great  benefit  to  the  public  service ;  as  Brutus 
did  him  the  justice  to  signify,  both  in  his  private 
and  public  letters  to  Rome.  In  writing  to  Cicero, 
"  Your  son,"  says  he,  '*  recommends  himself  to 
me  so  effectually  by  his  industry,  patience,  activity, 
greatness  of  mind,  and  in  short  by  every  duty,  that 
he  seems  never  to  drop  the  remembrance  of  whose 
son  he  is ;  wherefore,  since  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  make  you  love  him  more  than  you  do  already, 
yet  allow  thus  much  to  my  judgment  as  to  persuade 
yourself  that  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  borrow 
any  share  of  your  glory  in  order  to  obtain  his 
faUier's  honours."*  This  account,  given  by  one 
who  was  no  flatterer,  may  be  considereid  as  the  real 
character  of  the  youth, — ^which  is  confirmed  like- 
wise by  what  Lentulus  wrote  of  him  about  the 
same  time.  **  I  could  not  ^ee  your  son,"  says  he, 
''when  I  was  last  with  Brutus,  because  he  was  gone 
with  the  horse  into  winter-quarters ;  but,  by  my 
faith,  it  gives  me  great  joy  for  your  sake,  for  his, 
and  especially  my  own,  that  be  is  in  such  esteem 
and  reputation  ;  for  as  he  is  your  son,  and  worthy 
of  you,  I  cannot  but  look  .upon  him  as  my  bro- 
ther."' 

Cicero  was  so  full  of  the  greater  affairs,  which 
were  the  subject  of  his  letters  to  Brutus,  that  he 
had  scarce  leisure  to  take  notice  of  what  was  said 
about  his  son.  He  just  touches  it,  however,  in 
one  or  two  letters :  '*  As  to  my  son,  if  his  merit  be 
as  great  as  you  write,  I  rejoice  at  it  as  much  as  I 
ought  to  do  ;  or  if  you  magnify  it  out  of  love  to 
him,  even  that  gives  me  an  incredible  joy  to  per- 
ceive that  he  is  beloved  by  you  v.  Again,  I  desire 
you,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  keep  my  son  with  you  as 
much  as  possible :  he  will  find  no  better  school  of 
virtue  than  in  the  contemplation  and  imitation  of 
you."*' 

Though  Brutus  intimated  nothing  in  his  public 
letters  but  what  was  prosperous  and  encouraging, 
yet  in  his  prnrate  accounts  to  Cicero  he  signified  a 

d  Plut.  In  Brut 

•  Cicero  filius  tuns  sio  mihi  se  probat,  industrU,  pa* 
tientia,  labore,  animi  magnitudine,  onrni  deniqne  officio, 
nt  prorsas  nunquam  dimittore  vldetnr  cogitaticmem, 
cujus  Bit  filius.  Quare  quoniam  efficere  non  poasam,  ut 
pluris  facias  com,  qui  tibi  est  carissiinus,  illud  tribue 
Judicio  moo,  ut  tibi  persuadoas,  non  fore  illi  abntendum 
gloria  tua,  nt  adipitcatur  bonores  patemos.  KaL  Apr.~ 
Ad  Brut  iL  3, 

'  Filium  tuum,  ad  Brutnm  oum  veni,  videre  non  potui. 
ideo  quod  Jam  in  hibema,  cum  equitibus  erat  profectua. 
Sed  medius  fldius  ea  ease  eum  opinione,  et  tua  et  ipeius,  et 
In  primis  mea  oauta  gandeo.  Fratris  enim  looo  mihi  est, 
qui  ex  te  natus,  teque  dlgnus  est  Vale.  nn.  KaL  Jtm.— 
Ep.  Fam.  xiL  14. 

f  De  Cicerone  meo,  et  si  tantum  est  in  eo,  quantum 
■oribis,  tantum  scilicet  quantum  debeo,  gaudeo:  et  si, 
quod  amas  eum,  eo  minora  faois ;  id  ipeum  incredibiliter 
gandeo,  a  te  eum  diligL — Ad  Brut  ii.  6. 

^  Cioeronem  meum,  mi  Brute,  velim  quam  plnrimum 
tecum  habeaa  Yirtutis  disciplinam  meliorem  reperiet 
nullam,  quam  contemplatJonem  atque  imltationem  tui. 
xiit.  Kal.  Maii^IbiJ.  7. 


great  want  of  money  and  recruits,  snd  begged  to 
be  supplied  with  both  from  Italy,  espedallj  witk 
recruits,  either  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  or  if  tbt 
could  not  be  had,  by  some  secret  managemcDt, 
without  the  privity  of  Pansa.  To  which  Cicoo 
answered,  "  You  tell  me  that  you  want  two  ne> 
cessary  things,  recruits  and  money :  it  is  difficQlt 
to  help  you.  I  know  no  other  way  of  raisiDg 
money  which  can  be  of  use  to  you  but  vlut 
the  senate  has  decreed,  of  borrowing  it  from  the 
cities.  As  to  recruits,  I  do  not  see  wbst  can 
be  done ;  for  Pansa  is  so  far  from  granting  any 
share  of  his  army  or  recruits  to  you,  that  be  is  e»eo 
uneasy  to  see  so  many  volunteers  going  over  to 
you.  His  reason  I  take  it  is,  that  he  thinki  do 
forces  too  great  for  the  demands  of  our  afiairs  in 
Italy :  for  as  to  what  many  suspect,  that  he  has  do 
mind  to  see  you  too  strong,  I  have  no  sospioou 
of  it."*  Pansa  seems  to  have  been  much  in  the 
right  for  refusing  to  part  with  any  troops  out  of 
Italy,  where  the  stress  of  the  war  now  lay,  on  the 
success  of  which  the  fate  of  the  whole  rq>ubac 
depended. 

But  there  came  news  of  a  different  kind  shoot 
the  same  time  to  Rome,  of  Dolabella's  snccessful 
exploits  in  Asia.  He  left  the  city,  as  it  is  said 
above,  before  the  expiration  of  his  consnlilnp,  tfl 
possess  himself  of  Syria,  which  had  been  allotted 
to  him  by  Antonyms  management,  and  taking  hh 
way  through  Greece  and  Macedonia,  to  gather  vhal 
money  and  troops  he  could  raise  in  those  countrie« 
he  passed  over  into  Asia  in  hopes  of  inducing  th« 
province  to  abandon  Trebonius  and  declsre  ibi 
him.  Having  sent  his  emissaries  therefore  befon 
him  to  prepare  for  his  reception,  he  arrived  befor 
Smyrna,  where  Trebonius  resided,  withont  an; 
show  of  hostility,  or  forces  sufficient  to  give  an 
great  alarm,  pretending  to  desire  nothing  mor 
than  a  free  passage  through  the  country  to  his  o«i 
province.  Trebonius  refused  to  admit  him  int 
the  town,  but  consented  to  supply  him  with  re 
freshments  without  the  gates :  where  many  drilitic 
passed  between  them,  with  great  professions  c 
Dolabella's  part  of  amity  and  friendship  to  In 
bonius,  who  promised  in  bis  turn  that  if  Dolabell 
would  depart  quietly  from  Smyrna,  he  should  1 
received  into  Ephesus  in  order  to  pass  form 
towards  Syria.  To  this  Dolabella  seenaiDgly  agreed 
and  finding  it  impracticable  to  take  ^yma  1 
open  force,  contrived  to  surprise  it  by  stratagei 
Embracing,  therefore,  Trebonius's  offer,  he  set  k 
ward  towiuds  Ephesus  ;  but  after  be  had  march 
several  miles,  and  Trebonius's  naen,  who  wc 
sent  after  to  observe  him,  were  retired,  he  turn 
back  instantly  in  the  night,  and  arriving  again 
Smyrna  before  day,  found  it  as  he  exposed  neg 
gently  guarded  and  without  any  apprehension 
an  assault,  so  that  his  soldiers,  by  the  help 
ladders,  presently  mounting  the  walls,  possess 


^  Quod  egese  te  duabos  neoeasariis  rebus  aorihia,  tapf 
mento  et  peounia,  difficile  consilium  est  Nonecdmn 
oocurrunt  facultates,  qnibus  uti  te  posae  videam.  pra 
iUas,  quae  lenatus  deorevit,  ut  pecuniaa  a  civiuto] 
mutuas  stuneroa  De  supplemento  autem  non  video,  q 
fieri  possit.  Tantum  enim  abest  ut  Panaa  de  exercitu 
aut  delootu  tibi  aliquid  tribuat,  ut  etiam  molefite  fei 
tarn  multos  ad  te  ire  voluntarios :  quomodo  equidem  en 
quod  his  rebus  qvm  in  Italia  deoemnntor,  nullaa  oo] 
nimis  magnaa  arbitretur:  quomodo  autem  xnoltl  su 
cantur,  quod  ne  te  quidem  nimia  flrmom  ease  velit ;  q 
ego  non  anapjoor.— Ad  Brut  Ii  & 
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of  it  without  opposition,  and  seized 
hcbooioi  hiraaelf  in  his  bed  before  he  knew  any- 
hiiilofbiidaBger^ 

DolabeQa  treated  him  with  the  utmost  cruelty ; 
ift  kiffl  two  days  uader  torture  to  extort  a  dis- 
mrf  of  lU  the  money  in  his  custody,  then 
riend  Ui  bead  to  be  cut  off  and  carried  about  on 
t  apor,  and  his  body  to  be  dragged  about  the 
tnettod  thrown  into  the  sea^  This  was  the 
Mbbod  that  was  spilt  on  the  account  of  Cesar's 
Mhf  winch  was  now  rerenged  in  kind  upon  one 
ftk  prioctpal  conspirators,  and  the  only  one  who 
M  of  ooiwdar  rank.  It  had  been  projected  with- 
it  doobt  in  concert  with  Antony,  to  make  the 
mge  of  Ceiar's  death  the  avowed  cause  of  their 
u,  in  order  to  draw  the  Teterans  to  their  side, 
■ake  them  onwilling  at  least  to  act  against 
miiodit  gne  a  clear  warning  to  Brutus  and 
I  aisoctates  what  they  were  to  expect  if  their 
■rid  prevailed,  as  well  as  a  sad  presage  to  all 
N  OMD  of  the  cmd  effects  and  merciless  fury 
fte  impending  war. 

Ob  the  newt  of  Trebonius's  death  the  senate 
WuDooed  by  the  consnl,  where  Dolabella  was 
pnouly  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  his 
m  OMxfiacated.  Calenus  himself  first  proposed 
^  vote,  and  nid  Uiat  if  anything  more  severe 
U  be  tfaoQght  of,  he  would  be  for  it  The  in- 
MtiOBof  the  city  was  to  inflamed  that  he  was 
Mi  to  comply  with  the  popular  humour,  and 
ei  perhapi  to  put  some  oififionlty  upon  Cicero, 
>•  nr  his  relation  to  Dolabella,  would  as  he 
pKd  be  for  moderating  the  punishment.  But 
l|h  Caicntts  was  mistaken  in  this,  he  was  con- 
M  ia  moring  another  question  which  greatly 
^ned  Geero,  about  the  choice  of  a  gei^ral  to 
k|e  this  new  war  against  Dolabella.  Two 
^  «ere  proposed ;  the  one  that  P.  Senrilins 
kU  be  sent  vidi  an  extraordinanr  commission, 
Mbcr  that  the  two  consuls  should  jointly  pro- 
k  that  war,  with  the  provinces  of  Syria  and 
Isletted  to  them.  This  was  very  agreeable  to 
|i;  asd  poshed  therefore  not  only  by  his 
ii  bat  by  all  Antony's  party,  who  fancied  that 
■H  take  off  the  attention  of  the  consuls  from 
>»  of  Italy,  give  Dolabella  time  to  strengthen 
Mf  io  Asia,  raise  a  coldness  between  the  con- 
*d  Gtero  if  he  ventured  to  oppose  it,  and 
2^dl  pal  a  public  affront  upon  Casnus,  who 
ppfeience  in  those  parts  seemed  to  have  the 
JII^Biioo  to  that  commission.  The  debate 
■■ri  throng^  the  first  day  without  coming  to 
wie,  and  was  adjourned  to  the  next.  In  the 
Mile  Cssaus's  mother-in-law  Servilia,  and 
*  hieada,  were  endeavouring  to  prevail  with 
It  to  drop  the  opposition  for  fear  of  alienating 
*r^  m  vain  ;  for  be  resolved  at  all  hazards 
Bbd  the  honour  of  Casstus ;  and  when  the 
tena  resumed  the  next  morning,  exerted  all 
■^at  asd  eioqumoe  to  procure  a  decree  in 

™««i>u  eat  Dolabella.  aolla  aua|»ioIoiM  belli.— 
■ojQontiaDcs  fiuniUares  eum Trebonio ;  oomplex- 
^*>»*kMfolentl»— noctuniiu  introltus  in  Smyr- 
IfMii  tahoitimn  urbem:  oppresnu  Trebonina^ 
"^^Vc^Ptam  ilatlm  nolnit,  ne  nimis,  credo,  in 
P*^*|WiH»  ttdewtur.  Com  ▼wborom  oontninellis 
^*  Hnm  ineetlo  ore  laoenaaet,  torn  Terberltmi  ao 
haboK  pecimiK  publicc,  idque  per 


He  began  his  speech  by  observing,  "  that  in 
their  present  gri^  for  the  lamentable  fate  of 
Tre^nius,  the  republic  however  would  reap  some 
good  from  it,  since  they  now  saw  the  barbarous 
cruelty  of  those  who  had  taken  arms  againat  their 
country ;  for  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  present  war, 
the  one  by  effecting  what  he  wished  had  discovered 
what  the  other  aimed  at".  That  they  both  meant 
nothing  less  than  the  death  and  destruction  of  all 
honest  men,  nor  would  be  satisfied  it  seemed  with 
simple  death,  for  that  was  the  punishment  of 
nature,  but  thought  the  rack  and  tortures  due  to 
their  revenge ;  that  what  Dolabella  had  executed 
was  the  picture  of  what  Antony  intended;  that 
they  were  a  true  pair,  exactly  matched,  marching 
by  concert  and  equal  paces  in  the  execution  of 
their  wicked  purposes.^'  This  he  illustrates  by 
parallel  instances  from  the  conduct  of  each ;  and 
after  displaying  the  inhumanity  of  Dolabella  and 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Treboniua,  in  a  manner  proper 
to  excite  indignation  against  the  one  and  compassion 
for  the  other,  he  shows,  '*  that  Dolabella  was  still 
the  more  unhappy  of  the  two,  and  must  needs 
suffer  more  from  the  guilt  of  his  mind  than  Tre- 
bonius  from  the  tortures  of  his  body.  What  doubt 
(says  he)  can  there  be  which  of  them  is  the  most 
miserable  ? — he  whose  death  the  senate  and  people 
are  eager  to  revenge,  or  he  who  is  adjudged  to  be 
a  traitor  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate  ? 
For  in  all  other  respects  it  is  the  greatest  injury  to 
Trebonius  to  compare  his  life  with  Dolsbella's. 
As  to  the  one,  everybody  knows  his  wisdom,  wit, 
humanity,  innocence,  greatness  of  mind  in  freeing 
his  country ;  but  as  to  the  other,  cruelty  was  his 
delight  from  a  boy,  with  a  lewdness  so  shameless 
and  abandoned,  Uiat  he  used  to  value  himself  for 
doing  what  his  very  adversaries  could  not  object  to 
him  with  modesty.  Yet  this  man,  good  gods !  was 
once  mine  ;  for  I  was  not  very  curious  to  inquire 
into  his  vices,— nor  should  I  now  perhaps  have 
been  his  enemy  had  he  not  shown  himself  an  enemy 
to  you,  to  his  country,  to  the  domestic  gods  and 
altars  of  us  all, — nay,  even  to  nature  and  humanity 
itself.""  He  exhorts  them,  **  from  this  warning 
given  by  Dolabella,  to  act  with  the  greater  vigour 
against  Antony ;  for  if  he,  who  had  about  him  but 
a  few  of  those  capital  incendiaries,  the  ringleaders 
of  rapine  and  rebellion,  durst  attempt  an  act  so 
abominable,  what  barbarity  were  they  not  to  ex- 
pect finom  Antony,  who  had  the  whole  crew  of  them 
m  his  camp  ?  '* — the  principal  of  whom  he  describes 
by  name  and  character;  and  adds,  "that  as  he 
had  often  dissented  unwillingly  from  Calenus,  so 
now  at  last  he  had  the  pleasure  to  agree  with  him, 
and  to  let  them  see  that  he  had  no  dislike  to  the 
man  but  to  Uie  cause ;  that  in  this  case  he  not  only 
concurred  with  him,  but  thanked  him  for  pro- 
pounding a  vote  so  severe  and  worthy  of  the 
republic,  in  decreeing  Dolabella  an  enemy  and  his 
estate  to  be  confiscated.  "  *  Then  as  to  the  second 
point,  which  was  of  greater  delicacy,  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  general  to  be  sent  against  Dolabella,  be 
proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  two 
opinions  proposed, — ^the  one  for  sending  Servilius, 
the  other  for  the  two  consuls.     Of  the  first,  he 

btduom.  Post  oenrieibns  fraetis  caput  abscidit,  idqne  ad- 
fixoro  geatarl  JuMit  in  pilo ;  reliqmuD  corpus  tractom  ao 
lanistmn  atijeclt  in  mare,  &0.— PbiL  xi.  2,  & 
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gars,  ''that  eztnordinary  commissioDi  were  always 
odioufl  where  they  were  not  necessary  ;  and  where. 
e?er  they  had  been  granted,  it  was  in  cases  rery 
different  from  this.  That  if  the  commission  in 
debate  should  be  decreed  to  Serrilios,  it  wonld 
seem  an  affront  to  all  the  rest  of  the  same  rank, 
that  being  eqoal  in  dignity  they  should  be  thought 
unworthy  of  the  same  honour.  That  he  himself 
indeed  had  Toted  an  extraordinary  commission  to 
young  Cssar,  but  Cesar  had  first  given  an  extra- 
ordinary protection  and  deliTerance  to  them.  That 
tbey  must  either  have  taken  his  army  from  him  or 
decreed  the  command  of  it  to  him,  which  could 
not  therefore  be  so  properly  said  to  be  given  as  not 
taken  away ;  but  that  no  such  commission  had 
ever  been  granted  to  any  one  who  was  wholly  idle 
and  unemployed  P.  As  to  the  second  opinion,  of 
decreeing  that  province  to  the  consuls,  he  shows  it 
to  be  both  against  the  dignity  of  the  consuls  them, 
selves  and  against  the  public  service.  That  when 
D.  Brutus,  a  consul  elect,  was  actually  besieged, 
on  the  preservation  of  whom  their  common  safety 
depended,  and  when  a  dreadful  war  was  on  foot, 
already  entrusted  to  the  two  consuls,  the  very 
mention  of  Asia  and  Syria  would  give  a  handle  to 
jealousy  and  envy ;  and  though  the  decree  was  not 
to  take  place  till  D.  Brutus  should  first  be  relieved, 
yet  a  new  commission  would  necessarily  take  off 
some  part  of  their  thoughts  and  attention  from  the 
old.*'  Then  addressing  himself  to  Pansa,  he  says, 
*'  that  though  his  mind,  he  knew,  was  intent  on 
delivering  D.  Brutus,  yet  the  nature  of  things 
would  force  him  to  turn  it  sometime*  towards 
Dolabella,  and  that  if  he  had  more  minds  than  one 
they  should  all  be  directed  and  wholly  fixed  on 
Modena^.  That  for  his  own  part  he  haid  resigned 
in  his  consulship  a  rich  and  well-furnished  province, 
that  nothing  might  interrupt  his  endeavours  to 
quench  that  flame  which  was  then  raised  in  his 
country.  He  wished  that  Pansa  would  imitate 
him  whom  he  used  to  commend ;  that  if  the  con- 
suls,  however,  desired  to  have  provinces,  as  other 
great  men  had  usually  done,  let  them  first  bring 
D.  Brutus  safe  home  to  them, — who  ought  to  be 
guarded  with  the  same  care  as  the  image  that  fell 
from  heaven  and  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
in  the  safety  of  which  they  were  all  safe.  That 
this  decree  would  create  great  delay  and  obstruction 
to  the  war  against  Dolabella,  which  required  a 
general  prepi^,  equipped,  and  already  invested 
with  command,-~one  who  had  authority,  reputa- 
tion, an  army,  and  a  resolution  tried  in  the  service 
of  his  country  ^  That  it  must,  therefore,  either 
be  Brutus  or  Cassius,  or  both  of  them.  That 
Brutus  could  not  be  spared  from  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  quelling  the  last  efforts  of  the  faction,  and 
oppressing  C.  Antony,  who,  with  the  remains  of  a 
broken  army,  was  still  in  possession  of  some  con- 
siderable places.  That  when  he  had  finished  that 
work,  if  he  found  it  of  use  to  the  commonwealth 
to  pursue  Dolabella  he  would  do  it  of  himself,  as 
he  had  hitherto  done,  without  waiting  for  their 
orders ;  for  both  he  and  C^assius  had  on  many  oc- 
casions  been  a  senate  to  themselves.  That  in  such 
a  season  of  general  confusion,  it  was  necessary  to 
be  governed  by  the  times  rather  than  by  rules. 
That  Brutus  and  Cassius  ever  held  the  safety  and 
liberty  of  their  country  to  be  the  most  sacred  rule 
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of  acting*.  For  by  what  law  (says  be)  by 
right  have  they  hitherto  been  acting,  the  cm 
Greece  the  other  in  Syria,  but  by  that  vrbich  J  v 
himself  ordained,  that  all  things  beneficial  t 
community  should  be  esteemed  lawful  and  ju 
for  law  is  nothing  else  but  right  reason  deriv 
us  from  the  gods,  enjoining  what  is  honest 
hibiting  the  contrary.  TUs  was  the  law  ^ 
Cassius  obeyed  when  he  went  into  Syrim  ;  an 
man's  province,  if  we  judge  by  written  Law 
when  these  are  pverturned,  his  own  by  the  I 
nature.**  But  that  Cassius*s  acts  might  be  confi 
also  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  propc 
decree  to  this  effect,  ^that  whereas  the  scnal 
declared  P.  Dolabella  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  R 
people,  and  ordered  him  to  be  pnrsoed  by 
war,  to  the  intent  that  he  may  suffer  the  p« 
ment  due  to  him  both  from  gods  and  men ; 
the  will  of  the  senate  that  C.  Cassius,  proa 
shall  hold  the  province  of  Syria  in  the  same 
ner  as  if  he  had  obtained  it  by  right  of  lav 
that  he  receive  the  several  armies  from  €1.  Mi 
Crispus,  proconsul,  L.  Statins  Marcus,  proa 
A.  Allienus,  lieutenant,  which  they  are  fa 
required  to  deliver  to  him.  That  with  the» 
what  other  forces  he  can  procure  be  shall  p 
Dolabella  both  by  land  and  sea.  That  fo 
occasions  of  the  war  he  shall  have  a  power  t 
mand  ships,  seamen,  money,  and  aQ  things  i 
to  him,  from  whomsoever  he  thinks  fit,  in  i 
Asia,  Bithynia,  Pontus;  and  that  whatever 
vince  he  comes  into  in  prosecuting  the  war  be 
have  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  p 
governor.  That  if  king  Deiotaros,  the  fatl^ 
the  son,  shall  assist  C.  Cassius,  proconsul, 
their  troops,  as  they  have  oft  assisted  the  B 
people  in  other  wars,  their  conduct  will  be  u 
able  to  the  senate  and  people.  That  if  any  ( 
other  kings,  tetrarchs,  and  potentatea,  shall  i 
like,  the  senate  and  people  will  not  be  unioi 
of  their  services.  That  as  soon  as  the  public  i 
were  settled,  C.  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtias,  the  can 
one  or  both  of  them,  should  take  the  first  o\ 
tunity  of  moving  the  senate  about  the  dispoj 
the  consular  and  praetorian  provinces  ;  and  t' 
the  meanwhile  they  should  all  ooatinue  ii 
hands  of  those  who  now  held  them,  till  suco 
were  appointed  by  the  senate.  *'' 

From  the  senate,  Cicero  went  directly  iol 
forum,  to  give  the  people  an  acconnt  of  the  dl 
and  recommend  to  them  the  interests  of  Cti 
hither  Pansa  followed  him ;  and,  to  weaken  t] 
fluence  of  his  authority,  declared  to  the  di 
that  what  Cicero  contended  for  was  against  d) 
and  advice  of  Cassius^s  nearest  friends  ua^ 
tions :  of  which  Cicero  gives  the  foUowii^  u 
in  a  letter  to  Cassius. 


M.  T,  Cicero  to  C.  CassHu, 

**  With  what  seal  I  defended  your  digntl 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  pec^e,  1  wod 
you  learn  rather  from  your  other  friends  tfal 
me.  My  opinion  would  easily  have  preri 
the  senate,  had  not  Pansa  eagerly  opp4 
After  1  had  proposed  that  vote,  I  was  prwl 
the  people  oy  Servilius.  the  tribune,  si 
everything  which  I  could  of  you  with  a  i 
of  voice  that  filled  the  forum ;  and  vrith  { 
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cUumrtiidapprobatioo  of  the  people,  that  I  had 

•erer  Men  die  like  before.     You  will  pardon  me, 

Ikope,  for  doing  it  against  the  will  of  your  mother- 

Uw.  Tiie  timorous  woman  was  aAraid  that  Pftnsa 

«bU  be  disgusted.    Pansa  indeed  declared  to  the 

■wmblj  that  both  joor  mother  and  brother  were 

t/ktlt  it ;  but  that  did  not  move  me— I  had  other 

MiBi»itioni  more  at  heart :  my  regard  was  to  the 

W|ABi,  to  which  I  have  always  wished  weU,  and 

|||Wir  dignity  and  glory.     But  there  is  one  thing 

tkb  I  enlarged  npon  in  the  senate,  and  mentioned 

A»  to  the  people,  m  which  I  must  desire  you  to 

WAt  ny  words  good ;  for  I  promised,  and  in  a 

jteuter  auared  them,  that  you  neither  had  nor 

Md  wait  for  onr  decrees,  but  would  defend  the 

■■•blic  jovself  in  your  own  way :  and  though  we 

a  beard  nothing,  either  where  you  were  or  what 

» joa  bad,  jet  I  took  it  for  granted  that  all 

hfcu  m  those  parts  were  yours ;  and  was  con- 

bt  that  yon  had  already  recovered  the  province 

^Afii  to  the  republic.     Let  it  be  your  care  to 

Uo  joonelf,  in  endeavouring  still  to  advance 

fcownglwy.     Adieu"." 

Is  to  the  issne  of  the  contest,  some  writers  tell 
Ibat  it  ended  as  Cicero  desired :  but  it  is  evi- 
jt,  fbm  the  letter  just  recited,  and  more  clearly 
from  other  letters,  that  Pansa*s  authority  pre- 
id  agiinst  him  for  granting  the  commission  to 
^connls^    Cassias,  however,  as  Cicero  advised 
declared,  had  little  regard  to  what  they  were 
:  at  Rome ;  but  undertook  the  whole  affair 
,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  DolabeUa's  tri- 
al will  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  its  proper 


ttatne  of  Minerva,  which  Cicero,  upon  his 

Rhto  exile,  had  dedicated  in  the  capitol  by 
k  of  the  Guardian  of  the  City,  was,  about 
of  the  last  year,  thrown  down  and  shattered 
ei  by  a  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
the  later  writers  take  notice  of  as  ominoufi 
foctending the  fidl  of  Cicero  himself:  though 
vCteero  aor  any  of  that  time  made  any  such 
n  upon  it.  The  senate,  however,  out  of 
^,  ^to  lum,  passed  a  decree,  in  a  full  house,  on 
^teenth  of  March,  that  the  statue  should  be 
'  and  restored  to  iu  placed.  So  that  it  was 
ie  by  public  authority  what  he  himself  had 
_,  k  to  be — a  standing  monument  to  poa- 
^tkat  Uie  safety  of  the  republic  had  been  the 
*y  object  of  his  counsels. 
^^Qtos  was  reduced  by  this  time  to  such 
H  in  Modena,  that  his  friends  began  to  be 
vj  alarmed  for  him  ;  taking  if  for  granted, 
^  he  fdl  into  Antony's  hands,  he  would  be 
■J  no  better  than  Trebonius.  The  mention 
■we  of  a  pacification  being  revived  in  the  se- 
tt and  recommended  by  Pansa  himself,  upon  an 
™ion  gifen  by  Antony's  friends  that  he  was 
^  n  a  disposition  to  submit  to  reason,  Cicero, 
'  jf*  «oncem  for  Bratoa'  safety,  consented  to 
*mee  of  a  second  embassy,  to  be  executed  by 
Jjj^and  Servilius,  together  with  three  other 
J5*"^**tors:  but  finding  upon  recollection 


IWxH.7. 
_^  ■^ommiibua  decreta  est  Asia,  et  pennlasum  est 

^^  ifti  Tcnirmt ;  darent  negotium  qui  ipaam  ob- 

■J.k«r-BptFajn.xiL14. 
^^  *•  KBatns  decrevit,  ut  BUnerra  noctra,  Custoa 
_  Jfm  taite  dcjecerat.  resUtoereturv— Ep.  Fam.  xii. 


that  there  appeared  no  symptoms  of  any  change  in 
Antony,  and  that  his  friends  produced  no  proofr  of 
it,  nor  anything  new  in  his  conduct,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  made  a  false  step,  and  that 
nothing  more  was  intended  than  to  gain  time; 
which  was  of  great  use  to  Antony,  as  it  would 
retard  the  attempts  of  relieving  Modena,  and  give 
an  opportunity  to  Ventidins  to  join  him,  who  was 
marching  towards  him  at  that  time  with  three 
legions.  At  the  next  meeting  therefore  of  tiie  se- 
nate, he  retraeted  his  opinion,  and  declared  against 
the  late  decree  as  dangerous  and  insidious ;  and  in 
a  warm  and  pathetic  roeedi  pressed  them  to  rescind 
it.  He  owns,  **  that  it  was  indecent  for  one,  whose 
authority  they  had  so  often  followed  in  the  most 
important  debates,  to  declare  himself  mistaken  and 
deceived ;  yet  his  comfort  was,  that  it  was  in  com- 
mon with  them  all,  and  with  a  consul  of  the  greatest 
wisdom :  that  when  Piso  and  Calenus,  who  knew 
Antony's  secret — the  one  of  whom  entertsined  his 
wife  and  children  at  his  house,  the  other  was  per- 
petually sending  and  receiving  letters  from  him, — 
began  to  renew  what  they  had  long  intermitted, 
their  exhortations  to  peace ;  and  when  the  consul 
thought  fit  to  exhort  the  same  thing,  a  man  whose 
prudence  could  not  easily  be  impoMd  upon,  whose 
virtue  approved  no  peace  but  on  Antony's  submis- 
sion ;  whose  greatness  of  mind  preferred  death  to 
sUvery ;  it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  there  was 
some  special  reason  for  all  diis;  some  secret 
wound  in  Antony's  aflhirs  which  the  public  was  un- 
acquainted with:  especially  when  it  was  reported 
that  Antony's  family  were  under  some  unusual  afflic- 
tion, and  his  friends  in  the  senate  betrayed  a  dejec- 
tion in  their  looks :  for  if  there  was  nothing  in  it, 
why  should  Piso  and  Calenus  above  all  others — 
why  at  that  time — ^iriiy  so  unexpectedly,  so  sud- 
denly, move  for  peace  ?  Yet  now,  when  they  had 
entangled  the  senate  in  a  pacific  embassy,  they  both 
denied  that  there  was  anything  new  or  particular 
which  induced  them  to  it' :  that  there  could  be  no 
occasion  therefore  for  new  measures  when  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  case  itself;  that  they  were 
drawn  in  and  deceived  by  Antony's  friends,  who 
were  serving  his  private,  not  the  public  interest : 
that  he  had  seen  it  firom  the  first,  though  but 
darkly,  his  concern  for  Brutus  having  daxzled  his 
eyes ;  for  whose  liberty,  if  a  substitute  could  be 
accepted,  he  would  freely  offer  himself  to  be  shut 
up  in  his  place:  that  if  Antony  would  humble 
himself,  and  sue  to  them  for  anything,  he  should 
perhaps  be  for  hearing  him  ;  but  while  he  stood  to 
his  arms,  and  acted  oCFensivelyy  their  business  was 
to  resist  force  by  force.  But  they  would  tell  him, 
perhaps,  that  the  thing  was  not  in  their  power, 
since  an  embassy  was  actually  decreed :  but  what 
is  it  (says  he,)  tiiat  is  not  free  to  the  wise,  which 
it  is  possible  to  retrieve  ?  It  is  the  case  of  every 
man  to  err,  but  the  part  only  of  a  fool  to  persevere 
in  error.  If  we  have  been  drawn  away  by  fhlse 
and  fallacious  hopes,  let  us  turn  again  into  the 
way ;  for  the  surest  harbour  to  a  penitent  is  a 
change  of  his  conduct*."  He  then  shows  how 
"  the  embassy,  so  far  from  being  of  service,  would 
certainly  hurt,  nay,  had  already  hurt  the  republic^ 
by  checking  the  zeal  of  the  towns  and  colonies  of 
Italy,  and  the  courage  of  the  legions  which  had  de- 
clared for  them,  who  could  never  be  eager  to  fight 
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while  the  lenate  waa  loiuiding  a  retreat**.  That 
nothing  waa  more  unjost  than  to  determine  any- 
thing abont  peace  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  were  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  not  only  with- 
ovt,  but  against  their  consent:  that  Hirtios  and 
Cssar  had  no  thoughts  of  peace ;  from  whom  he 
had  letters  then  in  his  hands,  declaring  their  hopes 
of  Tiotory  :  for  their  desire  was  to  conquer,  and  to 
acquire  peace,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  Tictory^.  That 
there  could  not  possibly  be  any  peace  with  one  to 
whom  nothing  could  be  granted :  they  had  voted 
him  to  have  forged  seTeral  decrees  of  the  senate  ; 
would  they  vote  them  again  to  be  genuine  P  They 
had  annulled  his  laws,  as  made  by  Tiolence ;  would 
they  now  consent  to  restore  them  ?  They  had  de- 
creed  him  to  have  embezzled  five  millions  of  money : 
oould  such  a  waste  be  absolved  from  a  charge  of 
fraud?  That  immunities,  priesthoods,  kingdoms, 
had  been  sold  by  him;  could  tiKMe  bargains  be 
confirmed  which  their  decrees  had  made  Toid*^? 
That  if  they  should  grant  him  the  fiuther  Gaul  and 
an  army,  what  would  it  be  else  but  to  defer  the 
war,  not  to  make  peace  ?  nay,  not  only  to  prolong 
the  war,  but  to  yidd  him  the  victory  •.  Was  it  for 
this  (says  he)  that  we  have  put  on  the  robe  of  war, 
taken  arms,  sent  out  all  the  youth  of  Italy,  that, 
with  a  most  flourishing  and  numerous  army,  we 
should  send  an  embassy  at  last  for  peace  ?  and 
must  I  bear  a  part  in  that  embassy,  or  assist  in 
that  council,  where,  if  I  differ  from  the  rest,  the 
people  of  Rome  can  never  know  it  ?  so  that  what- 
ever concessions  are  made  to  Antony,  or  whatever 
mischief  he  may  do  hereafter,  it  must  be  at  the 
hazard  of  my  credit"  He  then  shows,  **  that  it 
an  embassy  must  needs  be  sent,  he,  of  all  men, 
was  the  most  improper  to  be  employed  in  it :  that 
he  had  ever  been  against  anv-  embassy ;  was  the 
mover  of  their  taking  the  habit  of  war ;  was  always 
for  the  severest  proceedings  both  against  Antony 
and  his  associates  :  that  all  that  party  looked  upon 
him  as  prejudiced ;  and  Antony  would  be  offended 
at  the  nght  of  him'.  That  if  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  how  Antony  might  take  it,  he  htggtd 
them  at  least  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  seeing  Antony, 
which  he  should  never  be  able  to  bear :  who,  in  a 
speech  lately  to  his  parricides,  when  he  was  distri- 
buting rewards  to  the  boldest  of  them,  had  promised 
Cicero's  estate  to  Petisaius :  that  he  should  never 
endure  the  sight  of  L.  Antony,  whose  cruelty  he 
could  not  have  escaped,  but  by  the  defence  of  his 
walls  and  gates,  and  the  zeal  of  his  native  town : 
that  though  he  might  be  able  to  command  himself, 
and  dissemble  his  uneasiness  at  the  sight  of  Antony 
and  his  crew,  yet  some  regard  should  be  had  to  his 
life,^not  that  he  set  any  value  upon  it  himsdf,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  thought  despicable  by  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  :  since,  H  he  did  not  deceive 
himself,  it  was  be  who,  by  his  watdiings,  cares,  and 
votes,  had  managed  matters  so  that  all  the  attempts 
of  their  enemies  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  do 
them  any  harm*.  That  if  his  life  had  been  oft 
attempted  at  home,  where  the  fidelity  of  his  friends 
and  the  eyes  of  all  Rome  were  his  guard,  what  might 
he  not  apprehend  from  so  long  a  journey  ?  that  there 
were  three  roadf  from  Rome  to  Modena, — the  Fla- 
minian,  along  the  upper  sea;  the  Aurdian,  along 
the  lower ;  the  Cassian,  in  the  middle :  that  they 
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were  all  of  them  beset  by  Antony's  sllieB,  hitovi 
utter  enemies ;  the  Cassian,  by  Lento ;  the  Fhou- 
nian,  by  Ventidius ;  the  Auielian,  by  the  whole 
Clodian  fiunily^.  That  he  would  stay  therefore  in 
the  city,  if  the  senate  would  give  leave,  which  was 
his  proper  seat,  his  watch,  and  station :  that  olhen 
might  eiqoy  camps,  kingdoms,  military  oommsiids ; 
he  would  take  care  of  the  dty  and  the  sffun  at 
home,  in  partnership  with  them ;  that  he  did  not 
refhse  the  charge,  but  it  was  the  people  who  refbtcd 
it  for  him :  for  no  man  was  less  timonms,  though 
none  more  cautious  than  he.  That  a  statnman 
ought  to  leave  behind  him  a  reputation  of  sk>ma 
dying ;  not  the  reproach  of  error  and  foUy.  Who 
(says  he)  does  not  bewail  the  death  of  TrAmm  ? 
yet  there  are  some  who  say,  though  it  is  hsrd  indcd 
to  say  it,  that  he  is  the  less  to  be  pitied  for  not 
keeping  a  better  guard  against  a  base  and  ddeitabk 
villain :  for  wise  men  tell  us,  that  he  who  profem 
to  euard  the  lives  of  others  ought,  in  the  fintptaoe, 
to  keep  a  guard  upon  his  own'.  That  if  he  ihoaU 
happen  to  escape  all  the  snarea  of  the  road,  that 
Antony's  rage  was  so  furious  that  he  woakl  nerei 
suffer  him  to  return  alive  ftx>m  the  congress.  Thai 
when  he  was  a  young  volunteer  in  the  wait  of  Italf 
he  was  present  at  a  conference  of  Cn.  Pompey,  tk 
consul,  and  P.  Vettius,  the  general  of  the  Mini 
held  between  the  two  camps ;  ttttn  was  no  fear,  n 
suspicion,  nor  any  violent  hatred  on  either  sde 
that  there  was  an  interview  likewise  between  SyU 
and  Sdpio,  in  their  civil  wrars,  where,  though  fait 
was  not  strictly  observed,  yet  no  violenMce  wa 
oflfered''.  fiut  the  case  was  different  in  treatio 
with  Antony,  where,  if  others  oould  be  safe,  be  i 
least  could  not :  tiiat  Antony  would  never  com 
into  their  camp,  much  less  they  into  his :  that 
they  transacted  affairs  by  letter,  his  opinion  wool 
alwrays  be  one  and  the  same, — to  reduce  everythis 
to  the  will  of  the  senate ;  that  this  wouMbe  misn 
presented  to  the  veterans  as  aewere  and  perven 
and  might  excite  them  perhaps  to  some  viokae 
Let  my  life,  therefore,  (says  he,)  be  leetrved  to  tl 
service  of  my  country  as  long  as  either  dignity 
nature  will  allow :  let  my  death  Ihll  by  the  neoetsc 
course  of  fate ;  or,  if  I  must  meet  it  aooner,  let  o 
meet  it  with  glory.  Since  the  republic  then, 
speak  the  most  moderately,  has  no  occasion  for  tl 
embassy,  yet,  if  I  can  undertake  it  with  aafety, 
will  go ;  uid  in  this  whole  a£Dur  will  govern  mp 
entirely,  fathers,  not  by  a  regard  to  my  own  dsnp 
but  to  the  service  of  the  state ;  and,  after  the  m 
mature  deliberation,  vrill  resolve  to  do  tiiat  whid 
shall  judge  to  be  most  useful  to  tlw  public  intercsi 

Though  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse  the  enpb 
ment,  yet  he  dissuaded  it  so  stron^y  that  the  th 
was  wholly  dropped ;  and  Pansa,  about  the  end 
the  month,  marched  away  towarda  Gaul,  at  the  h( 
of  his  new-raised  army,  in  order  to  join  Uirtiasi 
Octavius,  and  without  farther  delay  to  attemp 
decisive  battle  with  Antony  for  the  deUrary  of 
Brutus. 

Antony,  at  the  same  time,  while  ho  was  perpl 
ing  the  counsels  of  the  senate  by  the  intriguei 
his  friends,  was  endeavouring  also  by  his  letter 
shake  the  resolution  of  Hirtius  and  OcUvius, 
draw  them  off  from  the  cause  which  they  vrere  i 
serving ;  but  their  answers  seem  to  hawe  been  si 
and  firm,  referring  him  constantly  to  the  antho 
"»»  PhilT  xll.  a  rfbid.  ML 
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rf  tke  MMfee :  yet,  if  things  were  now  drawing 
tonrdi  a  erisit,  he  made  one  effort  more  upon 
then;  lod  in  the  Mowing  ezpoftulatorj  letter 
Nfnuhed  them  with  great  freedom  for  deserting 
ior  tiw  interest,  and  suffering  themselTos  to  be 
kfdai  drawn  in  bj  Cicero  to  rerive  the  Pom- 
fm  amt,  sod  futahlish  a  power  whidi  in  the 
MivoiU  destroy  them. 

Antomut  to  fftrthu  and  Cmar, 

"  UpoB  the  aewi  of  Trebomns's  death,  I  was 

1^7  dEBCted  both  with  joy  and  with  grief.     It 

i»  Batter  of  real  joy  to  me  to  see  a  villain  suffer 

bwigeBiieedne  to  the  ashes  of  the  most  illns- 

iMof  men ;  end  that  within  the  circle  of  the  cor- 

pi  jtir  the  divine  providence  ha»  displayed  itself 

fte  pimihinfnt  of  parricide,  inflicted  already  on 

hi,  aid  mdy  to  fiiU  opon  the  rest.    But  on  the 

Nrlnd,  it  is  a  snfaject  of  jost  grief  to  me  that 

IMla  fhoald  be  declared  an  enemy  because  he 

pUDed  a  Borderer;  and  that  the  son  of  abnffbon 

HUbedetrer  tothe  people  of  Rome  than  Caesar, 

itthtt  of  his  coontry :  bnt  the  cniellest  reffeo- 

Irfan  ii,  that  yon,  Hirttos,  covered  with  Cesar's 

lin,  aad  left  by  him  in  a  condition  which  you 

hEMlf  wonder  at,  and  yon  too,  young  man,  who 

I  everything  to  his  name,  are  doing  all  which  is 

|nr  pover  that  DoUbella  may  be  thought  justly 

faiBcd ;  that  this  wretch  be  delivered  from  the 

pi  tnd  Caanus  and  Brotns be  invested  with  all 

^.  Yon  look  upon  the  present  state  of  things 

|tople  did  opon  the  past,  call  Pompey's  camp 

^  "e;  have  made  the  vanquished  Cicero  your 

are  atrengthening  Macedonia  with  armies ; 

Africa  to  Varus,  twice  a  prisoner  ;  have 

KMmm  into  Syria ;  suffered  Casca  to  act  as 

te;  nppressed  the  revenues  of  the  Julian 

■> ;  abolished  the  colonies  of  veterans,  estab- 

llbykwa&dthe  decree  of  the  senate;  promise 

IMm  to  the  people  of  Marseilles  what  was  taken 

by  right  of  war ;  forget  that  a  Pompeian 

ineapable  of  any  dignity  by  Uirtins's 

l^nppbed  Brutus  with  Appuleins's  money ; 

Wed  the  putting  to  death  Poetus  and  Mene- 

Ki  Ccaar'a  friends,  whom  he  made  free  of  the 

1^^  notice  of  Theopompus,  when  stripped 

l>H>dKd  by  Treboniua  be  fled  to  Alexandria : 

■«  Ser.  Gaiha  in  your  camp,  armed  with  the 

"ponard  with  which  he  stabbed  Caesar ;  have 

_^^ay  aoldicrs  and  other  veterans  on  pretence 

irt>o]rb|tbose  who  killed  Caesar,  and  then  em- 

^^^  before  they  know  what  they  are  doing. 

It  their  quaestor,  or  thehr  general,  or  their 

hdei.  What  have  you  not  done  which  Pompey 

Wf,  vere  he  aUve,  or  his  son,  if  he  could,  would 

^^  la  abort,  you  deny  that  any  peace  can  be 

j^^a  I  let  Brutus  at  liberty,  or  supply  him 

Fniaions :  csn  this  please  those  veterana  who 

*ot  yet  declared  themselves  ?  for  as  to  your 

yot  hare  sold  yourselves  to  the  flatteries  and 

>*w  honours  of  the  senate.    But  you  come, 

'*7tto  pceserre  tiie  troops  which  are  besieged. 

^votagidnat  their  being  saved,  or  going  wherever 

gp*^  if  they  will  but  leave  him  to  perish  who 

Pjjoted  it  1 00  write  me  word,  that  the  men- 

g^^yd  has  been  revived  in  the  senate,  and 

gtmiiW  aaibassadors  appointed :  it  is  hard  to 

•*  that  those  who  have  driven  me  to  this  extre- 

"^'^^  I  oiered  the  fairest  conditions,  and  waa 


willing  to  remit  some  part  of  them,  should  do 
anythmg  with  moderation  or  humanity :  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  same  men,  who  voted  Dolabella 
an  enemy  for  a  most  laudable  act,  can  ever  forgive 
me,  who  am  in  the  same  sentiments  with  him. 
Wherefore  it  is  your  bnsinen  to  reflect  which  of  the 
two  is  the  more  eligible  or  more  useful  to  our  com- 
mon interest ;  to  revenge  the  death  of  Treboiuoa,  or 
of  Caesar :  and  whidi  the  more  equitable ;  for  us  to 
act  against  each  other,  that  the  I^Dmpeian  caase,  so 
often  defeated,  may  recover  itself;  or  to  join  our 
forces,  lest  we  become  at  last  the  sport  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  who,  which  of  us  soever  may  happen  to  fiill, 
are  sure  to  be  the  gainers.  But  fortune  has  hitherto 
prevented  that  spectacle ;  unwilling  to  see  two 
armies,  like  members  of  the  same  body,  fighting 
against  each  other,  and  Cicero  all  the  while,  like  a 
master  of  gladiatora,  matching  ua,  and  ordering  the 
combat ;  ^o  is  so  for  happy,  as  to  have  caught 
you  vrith  the  same  bait  with  which.he  brags  to  have 
caught  Caesar.  For  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  suffer 
no  affiront  either  to  myself  or  my  friends ;  nor  to 
desert  the  party  which  Pompey  hated ;  nor  to  see 
the  veterans  driven  out  of  their  possessions,  and 
dragged  one  by  one  to  the  rack ;  nor  to  break  my 
word  vrith  Dolabella ;  nor  to  violate  my  league  vrith 
Lepidus,a  most  religious  man;  norto  betray  Plancus, 
the  partner  of  all  my  counsels.  If  the  immortal 
gods  support  me,  as  I  hope  they  vrill,  in  the  pureuit 
of  so  good  a  cause,  I  shall  live  vrith  pleasure ;  but 
if  any  other  fiite  expects  me,  I  taste  a  joy  however 
beforehand  in  the  sure  foresight  of  your  punish- 
ment :  for  if  the  Pompeians  are  so  insolent  when 
conquered,  how  much  more  they  will  be  so  when 
conquerora,  it  vrill  be  your  lot  to  feeL  In  a  vrord, 
this  is  the  sum  of  my  resolution :  I  can  forgive  the 
injuries  of  my  friends,  if  they  themselves  are  dis- 
posed either  to  forget  them,  or  prepared  in  conjunc- 
tion with  me  to  revenge  the  death  of  Caeaar.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  ambassadon  vrill  come; 
when  they  do,  I  shall  know  what  they  have  to  de- 
mand ^"  Hirtiua  and  Caesar,  instead  of  answering 
this  letter,  sent  it  directly  to  Cicero  at  Rome,  to 
make  what  use  of  it  he  thought  fit  vrith  the  senate 
or  the  people. 

In  this  mterval  Lepidus  vnrote  a  public  letter  to 
the  senate,  to  exhort  them  to  measures  of  peace 
and  to  save  the  effusion  of  civil  blood,  br  contriv- 
ing some  way  of  reconciling  Antony  and  ms  friends 
to  the  service  of  their  country,  vrithout  giving  the 
least  intimation  of  his  thanks  for  the  public  hoooura 
which  they  had  lately  decreed  to  him.  This  was 
not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  senate,  and  confirmed 
their  former  jealousy  of  his  disaffection  to  the 
republic  and  good  understanding  vrith  Antony. 
They  agreed,  however,  to  a  vote  proposed  by 
Servilius,  **  that  Lepidus  should  be  thanked  for 
his  love  of  peace  and  care  of  the  citixens,  yet  should 
be  desired  not  to  trouble  himself  any  fuirther  about 
it,  but  to  leave  that  affair  to  them,  who  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  peace  unless  Antony  should 
lay  dovm  his  arms  and  sue  for  it."  This  letter 
gave  Antony's  friends  a  freah  handle  to  renew  their 
instances  for  a  treaty,  for  the  sake  of  obliging 
Lepidus,  who  had  it  in  his  power,  they  said,  to 
force  them  to  it ;  which  put  Cicero  once  more  to 
the  trouble  of  confuting  and  exposing  all  their 
arguments.     He  told  them,  **  that  he  was  ever 
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•firaid  from  the  first  lest  an  insidious  offer  of  peace 
should  damp  the  common  seal  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty.  That  whoever  delighted  in  discord, 
and  the  blood  of  citizens,  ought  to  be  expelled 
from  the  society  of  human-kind ;  yet  it  was  to  be 
considered  whether  there  were  not  some  wars 
wholly  inexpiable,  where  no  peace  could  be  made, 
and  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  but  a  stipulation 
of  slavery ".  That  the  war  now  on  foot  was  of 
this  sort,  undertaken  against  a  set  of  men  who 
were  natural  enemies  to  society,  whose  only  plea- 
sure it  was  to  oppress,  plunder,  and  murder  their 
fellow-creatures, — and  to  restore  such  to  the  city 
was  to  destroy  the  city  itself".  That  they  ought 
to  remember  what  decrees  they  had  already  made 
against  them,  such  as  had  never  been  made  against 
a  foreign  enemy  or  any  with  whom  there  could  be 
peace.  That  since  wisdom  as  well  as  fortitude 
was  expected  from  men  of  their  rank,  though  these 
indeed  could  hardly  be  separated,  yet  he  was  wil- 
ling to  consider  them  separately  and  follow  what 
wisdom  the  more  cautious  and  guarded  of  the  two 
prescribed.  If  wisdom  then  (says  he^  should  com- 
mand me  to  hold  nothing  so  dear  as  life,  to  decree 
nothing  at  the  hazard  of  my  head,  to  avoid  all 
danger,  though  slavery  was  sure  to  be  the  conse- 
quence, I  would  reject  that  wisdom  be  it  ever  so 
learned ;  but  if  it  teaches  us  to  preserve  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  our  fieunilies,  yet  so  as  to  think  them 
inferior  to  liberty,  to  wish  to  enjoy  them  no  longer 
than  we  can  do  it  in  a  free  republic,  not  to  part 
with  our  liberty  for  them,  but  to  throw  them  all 
away  for  liberty,  as  exposing  us  only  to  greater 
mischief  without  it,  I  would  then  listen  to  her 
voice  and  obey  her  as  a  god<*.  That  no  man  had 
a  greater  respect  for  Lepidus  than  himself;  and 
though  there  had  been  an  old  friendship  between 
them,  yet  he  valued  him  not  so  much  for  that  as 
his  services  to  the  public,  in  prevailing  with  young 
Pompey  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  free  his  country 
from  the  misery  of  a  cruel  war.  That  the  republic 
had  manv  pledges  of  fidelity  from  Lepidus, — his 
great  nobility,  great  honours,  high  priesthood; 
maiiy  parts  of  tiie  city  adorned  by  him  and  his 
ancestors ;  his  wife,  children,  great  fortunes,  pure 
from  any  taint  of  civil  blood ;  no  dtisen  ever  hurt, 
many  preserved  by  him, — ^that  such  a  man  might 
err  in  judgment,  but  could  never  wilfblly  be  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  That  his  desire  of  peace 
was  laudable  if  he  could  make  such  a  peace  for 
them  now  as  when  he  restored  Pompey  to  them. 
That  for  this  they  had  decreed  him  greater  honours 
than  had  been  given  before  to  any  man, — a  statue 
with  a  splendid  inscription,  and  a  triumph  even  in 
absence '.  That  by  good  fortune  Uiey  had  managed 
matters  so  that  Pompey's  return  might  consist 
with  the  validity  of  Caesar's  acts,  which  for  the 
sake  of  peace  they  had  confirmed  ;  since  they  luuf 
decreed  to  Pompey  the  five  millions  and  half  which 
was  raised  by  the  sale  of  his  estates,  to  enable  him 
to  buy  them  again.  He  desired  that  the  task  of 
replacing  him  in  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors 
might  be  committed  to  him  for  hia  old  friendship 
wiUi  his  father.  That  it  should  be  his  first  care 
to  nominate  him  an  augur,  and  repay  the  same 
favour  to  the  son  which  he  himself  received  from 
the  fatheri.     That  those  who  had  seen  him  lately 
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at  Marseilles  brought  word  that  he  was  ready  to 
come  with  his  troops  to  the  r^ef  of  Modeni,  bvt 
diat  he  was  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  veterms; 
which  showed  him  to  be  tiie  true  son  of  that  iktber 
who  used  to  act  with  as  mudi  prudence  u  coartge. 
That  it  was  Lepidus's  business  to  take  care  not  to 
be  thought  to  act  with  more  arrogance  than  becune 
him  :  that  if  he  meant  to  frighten  them  with  hb 
army,  he  should  remember  that  it  was  the  armj  of 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  not  his  own'. 
That  if  he  interposed  his  authority  without  armSt 
that  was  indeed  the  more  laudable,  but  would 
hardly  be  thought  necessary.  For  though  hu 
authority  was  as  great  with  them  as  that  of  tk 
noblest  citizen  ought  to  be,  yet  the  senate  was  wA 
unmindful  of  their  own  dignity ;  and  diere  neva 
was  a  graver,  firmer,  stouter  senate  than  the  pre- 
sent. That  they  were  all  so  incensed  agun^t  th( 
enemies  of  their  liberty,  that  no  man's  anthorit] 
could  repress  their  ardour  or  extort  their  anoi 
from  them.  That  they  hoped  the  best,  bat  wod< 
rather  suffer  the  worst  than  live  slaves'.  Tbi 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  firom  1/ 
pidus,  since  he  could  not  enjoy  the  spleudour  o 
his  own  fortunes  but  with  the  safety  of  all  hon« 
men.  That  nature  first  makes  men  honest,  bn 
fortune  confirms  them;  for  though  it  was  th 
common  interest  of  all  to  promote  the  stfety  < 
the  public,  yet  it  was  more  particularly  of  thoj 
who  were  happy  in  their  fortunes.  That  uobod 
was  more  so  than  Lepidus,  and  nobody  thervfoi 
better  disposed  :  of  which  the  people  saw  &  n 
markable  instance,  in  the  concern  which  he  e! 
pressed  when  Antony  offered  a  diadem  to  Ccsa 
and  chose  to  be  his  ^ve  rather  than  his  coDeagu* 
for  which  single  act,  if  he  had  been  guilty  i 
nothing  else,  he  had  richly  deserved  the  wor 
punishment." »  Then  after  inveighing,  u  usui 
against  Antony  through  several  pages,  be  declan 
aU  thoughts  of  peace  with  him  to  be  vain,  aud  ( 
a  fkesh  proof  of  it  produced  his  last  letter 
Hirtins  and  Octavius,  and  read  it  publidy  to  t1 
assembly.  **  Not  that  he  thought  it  worth  reading 
he  says,  '*  but  to  let  them  see  hia  traitorous  ne 
openly  avowed  and  confessed  by  himself."  I 
read  it  to  them  paragraph  by  paragraph,  with  1 
own  comment  and  remarks  upon  it ;  raUying 
along,  with  great  wit  and  spirit,  '*  the  rage,  t 
extravagance,  the  inconsistency,  die  foUy,  and  t 
inaccuracy  of  each  sentence.*'  On  the  whole, 
says,  **  that  if  Lepidus  had  seen  it  he  would  n 
ther  have  advised  or  thought  any  peace  with  h 
possible.  That  fire  and  water  would  sooner  nn 
than  the  Antonys  be  reconciled  to  the  repabl 
That  the  first  and  best  thing  therefore  was  to  e( 
quer, — ^the  second  to  decline  *no  danger  for  1 
liberty  of  their  country ;  that  there  was  no  th 
thing,_but  the  last  and  worst  of  all,  to  submit 
the  utmost  baseness  through  a  desire  of  liviof 
For  which  reasons  he  declared  his  concurrc 
with  Servilius  in  the  vote  upon  LepiduB*s  lctt< 
and  proposed  an  additional  decree,  either  to 
joined  to  the  other  or  published  separately,  "T 
Pompey  the  Great,  the  son  of  Cnseua,  in  offer 
his  service  and  his  troops  to  the  senate  and  peo 
of  Rome,  had  acted  agreeably  to  the  courage  i 
zeal  of  his  father  and  ancestors,  and  to  his  o 
virtue,  industry,  and  good  disposition  to  the 
"om  xiiL  a  Hbid.  7. 

t  Ibid.  8. 
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pnUici  and  that  the  thing  was  gratefol  and 
aceeftabia  to  the  noate  and  people,  and  would 
fcaiiinia  be  an  honoar  to  hiraielf." 

After  tiM  debate,  wbieh  ended  as  Cioero  wished, 
ha  sent  tbe  foUowtng  short  letter  to  Lepidos,  which, 
by  tba  ooidpeas  and  negligence  with  which  it  is 
dmm,  teems  to  be  designed  to  let  Lepidos  see 
ikat  tkty  ware  perfectly  easy  and  secure  at  Rome, 
whatever  meMoiea  be  might  think  fit  to  take. 

Cioero  to  Lepidut. 
*"  While,  ont  of  the  great  nsspect  which  I  bear  to 
y«w,  I  am  "**lf^"g  it  my  particular  care  to  advance 
your  dignity  as  mnch  as  possible,  it  was  a  concern 
to  me  to  see  that  you  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
CO  retom  yonr  thanks  to  the  senate  for  the  extraor- 
Anary  bonoors  which  they  have  lately  conferred 
npon  yott.  I  rejoice,  bowerer,  that  yon  are  so 
dcnroos  of  making  peace  among  citizens.  If  yon 
esa  separate  that  peace  from  slaTery,  yon  wiU  con- 
tab  both  the  good  of  the  republic  and  your  own 
£gnity ;  but  if  the  effect  of  it  be  to  restore  a  des- 
perate man  to  an  arbitrary  dominion,  I  would  hsTC 
yoa  to  know  that  all  men  of  sense  have  taken  a 
rcsolatkm  to  prefer  death  to  servitude.  Yon  will 
9dt  more  wisdy,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  if  you 
Beddle  no  fiutfaerwith  that  affair  of  peace,— wluch 
■  not  agnseable  either  to  the  senate  or  the  people, 
or  to  any  honest  man :  but  you  will  hear  enough 
o#  this  fhnn  others  or  be  informed  of  it  by  letters, 
B»d  will  be  directed  by  your  own  prudence  what  is 
Ike  beat  for  yon  to  do. '^« 

flncu  too,  who  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  now 
fcaided  near  Lyons,  at  the  head  of  a  brave  army, 
eniirced  Lepidus's  advice  by  a  letter  likewise  to 
the  senate  on  the  same  subject  of  peace, — to  which 
Ckoo  vrroCe  the  following  snswer : — 

Cioero  to  Planeua, 
"  Tka  accomit  which  our  friend  Fnmius  brought 
af  ypor  affection  to  the  republic  was  highly  agree- 
•Ue  both  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  but 
iwsr  letter*  when  read  in  the  senate,  did  not  seem 
IB  agrae  with  Fnmios's  report :  for  yon  advised 
■t  to  peace,  when  your  oolleagney  a  man  of  the 
ymtBat  eminence,  was  besieged  by  moat  infamous 
MJaaikrrriy  who  ought  either  to  sue  for  p«u:a  by 
Lyn^  down  their  arms,  or  if  they  demand  it  with 
•wDcd  m  hand,  it  must  be  procured  by  victory,  not 
But  in  what  manner  your  letters,  as  well 
hn's  also,  were  received,  yon  will  under- 
'fron  that  excellent  man  your  brother,  and 
freta  Pnmina,''  &c.* 

C.  Antony,  whom  we  mentioned  above  to  have 
recnated  witb  seven  cohorts  to  ApoUonia,  not 
danaf  to  wait  for  Brutns's  arrival,  who  was  now 
uitmmang  towards  him,  msrched  out  to  Buthrotum 
to  seek  "Lis  fortune  dsewbere,  in  quarters  more 
aecare  mmd  remote :  but  being  overtaken  and  at- 
tKkcd  oa  his  marcfa  by  a  part  of  Brutus's  arm^, 
W  loat  three  of  his  cohorts  in  the  action, — and  m 
s  seeood  engagement  with  another  body  of  troops, 
akicb  yonng  Cioero  commanded,  was  entirely 
nated  and  taken  prisoner;  which  made  Brutus 
ibsDlate  master  of  the  country  without  any  farther 
«P|MMCtwn7.  Thii  fresh  success  gave  occasion  for 
a  Mcood  letter  from  Brutus  to  the  senate,  of  which 


•  K^  ram.  X.  ^. 
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Cioero  makes  the  foUowing  mention :  **  Yoor 
letter,"  says  he,  *'  which  was  read  in  the  senate, 
shows  the  counsel  of  the  general,  the  vbrtue  of  yonr 
soldiers,  the  industry  of  yonr  officers,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  my  Cicero.  If  your  friends  had  been 
willing  to  move  the  senate  upon  it,  and  if  it  had 
not  Alien  into  most  turbulent  times,  since  the  de- 
parture of  Ptosa,  some  just  and  proper  honour 
would  have  been  decreed  for  it  to  the  gods.  "■ 

The  taking  C.  Antony  prisoner  put  Brutus  under 
some  difficulty  in  what  manner  he  should  treat 
him.  If  he  set  him  at  liberty,  to  which  he  was 
inclined,  he  had  reason  to  apprdiend  freth  trouble 
from  him,  both  to  himself  and  the  republic ;  if  he 
kept  him  prisoner  in  his  camp,  be  was  afraid  lest 
some  sedition  might  be  raised,  on  his  account  and 
by  his  intrigues,  in  bis  own  army,  or  if  he  put  him 
to  dnth  that  it  would  be  thourbt  an  act  of  cruelty, 
which  his  nature  abhorred.  He  consulted  Cicero, 
therefore,  upon  it  by  letter.  '*  C.  Antony,"  says 
he,  *'  is  still  with  me ;  but  in  truth  I  am  moved 
with  the  prayers  of  the  man,  and  afraid  lest  the 
madness  of  some  should  make  him  the  occasion  of 
mischief  to  me.  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
vrith  him.  If  I  knew  yonr  mind  I  should  be  at 
ease ;  for  I  should  think  that  the  best  vrfaiob  you 
advised."*  Cicero's  advice  was  to  keep  him  under 
»safe  guard  till  they  knew  the  fkte  of  D.  Brutus 
in  Modena.**  Brutus,  however,  treated  him  with 
great  lenity,  and  seemed  much  disposed  to  give 
him  his  liberty ;  for  which  purpose  be  not  only 
vrrote  to  the  senate  about  it  himself,  but  permitted 
Antony  to  write  too,  and  with  the  style  of  procon- 
sul, which  surprised  and  shodced  all  his  friends  at 
Rome,  and  especially  Cioero,  who  expostulates 
with  1dm  for  it  in  the  following  terms : — 

'*On  the  thirteenth  of  April  (says  he)  your 
messenger  Pilos  brought  us  two  letters,  tbt  one  in 
your  name  the  other  in  Antony's,  and  gave  them 
to  Servilius  the  tribune,  he  to  Comutus  the  praetor. 
They  were  read  in  the  senate.  Antony  proconsul 
raised  as  much  wonder  as  if  it  had  been  Dolabella 
emperor,  from  whom  also  there  came  an  express, 
but  nobody,  like  your  Pilus,  was  so  hardy  as  to 
produce  the  letters  or  deliver  them  to  the  magis- 
trates. Your  letter  was  read ;  short  indeed,  but 
extremely  mild  towards  Antony  :  the  senate  was 
amaxed  at  it.  For  my  part  I  did  not  know  how 
to  act  Should  I  affirm  it  to  be  forged?  What  if 
you  should  own  it?  Should  I  admit  it  to  be 
genuine  ?  that  was  not  for  your  honour.  I  chose 
therefore  to  be  sQent  that  day.  On  the  next, 
when  the  affair  had  made  some  noise,  and  Pilus's 
carriage  had  giTen  offence,  I  began  the  debate,  said 
mnch  of  proconsul  Antony  ;  Sextius  performed 
his  part,  and  observed  to  me  afterwards  in  private 
what  danger  his  son  and  mine  would  be  liable  to 

*  Tuc  liters,  qiue  in  •enstu  redtatc  Kint,  et  Impe- 
ratorlfl  oonailliim  et  militum  virtatem,  et  IndiutrUm 
tnorum,  in  qidbus  Cioeronis  mei  declarant.  Quod  bi  tola 
plaenlatot  de  bis  literia  refcrrl,  et  nUk  in  tempiu  tnr- 
balentiarimnm  post  ilimi—ini  Pan«e  inoidiaent,  honos 
qooqiM  Jufltos  ao  d^toa  diia  immortalibns  deoreCusMset. 
—Ad  Brut  ii.  7. 

•  Antooius  adhoo  est  notriarnm :  ted  medius  fidins  et 
moveur  hominia'  predbaa,  et  timeo  ne  Ulura  aliquomm 
ftaror  ezdpiat  Plane  cstoo.  Quod  si  adrem  quid  tibi 
I^oeret,  rtne  aollidtadtne  easecn.  Id  enim  optimum  ene 
persuaBum  enet  mihL— Ad  Brut  U.  & 

b  Quod  me  de  Antonio  consuUs;  quoad  Bniti  exitum 
cugnurimua,  ountodiendum  puto.— IbkL  4. 
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if  they  bad  really  taken  up  arms  agaiatt  a  proconsul 
Yon  know  the  man ;  he  did  justice  to  the  cauie. 
Othen  also  spoke;  bat  oar  friend  Labeo  took 
notice  that  your  seal  was  not  put  to  the  letter,  nor 
any  date  added,  nor  had  you  written  about  it,  as 
usual,  to  your  friends,— from  which  he  maintained 
the  letter  to  be  fbr|^d ;  and,  in  short,  convinced 
the  house  of  it.  It  is  now  your  part,  Brutus,  to 
consider  the  whole  state  and  nature  of  the  war : 
you  are  delighted,  I  percdTc,  with  lenity,  and  diink 
it  the  best  way  of  proceeding.  This  indeed  is 
generally  right,  but  the  proper  place  of  clemency 
is  in  cases  and  seasons  very  different  from  the 
present :  for  what  are  we  doing  now,  Brutus  ? 
we  see  a  needy  and  desperate  crew  threatening  the 
▼ery  temples  of  the  gods,  and  that  the  war  must 
necessarily  decide  whether  we  are  to  live  or  not. 
Who  is  it  then  whom  we  are  sparing,  or  what  is  it 
that  we  mean  ?  Are  we  consulting  the  safety  of 
those  who,  if  they  get  the  better,  are  sure  not  to 
leave  the  least  remains  of  us  ?  For  what  difference 
is  there  between  Dolabella  and  any  one  of  the 
three  Antonys  t  If  we  spare  any  of  these,  we  have 
been  too  severe  to  Dolabella.  It  was  owing  chiefly 
to  my  advice  and  authority  that  the  senate  and 
people  are  in  this  way  of  thinking,  though  the 
thing  itself  indeed  also  obliged  them  to  it.  If  you 
do  not  approve  this  policy  I  shall  defend  your 
opinion,  but  cannot  depart  from  my  own :  the 
world  expects  from  you  nothing  either  remiss  or 
cruet  It  is  easy  to  moderate  the  matter  by  se- 
verity to  the  leaders,  generosity  to  the  soldiers.  **^ 
Cicero  had  now  done  everything  tiiat  human 
prudence  could  do,  towards  the  recovery  of  the 
republic;  for  all  that  vigour  with  which  it  was 
making  this  last  effort  for  itself  was  entirely  owing 
to  his  counsels  and  authority.  As  Antony  was  the 
most  immediate  and  desperate  enemy  who  threat- 
ened  it,  so  he  had  armed  against  him  the  whole 
strength  of  Italy,  and  raised  up  a  force  suflioient 
to  oppress  him.  Young  Octavius,  next  to  Antony, 
was  the  most  formidable  to  the  friends  of  liberty ; 
but  from  the  contrast  of  their  personal  interests, 
and  their  jealousy  of  each  other's  views,  Cicero 
managed  the  opportunity  to  employ  the  one  to  the 
ruin  of  the  other ;  yet  so  as  to  provide  at  the  same 
time  against  any  present  danger  from  Octavius,  by 
throwing  a  superiority  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  consuls,  whom,  from  being  the  late  ministers 
of  Cesar's  tyranny,  he  had  gained  over  to  the 
interests  of  liberty.  But  besides  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  struggle  with  at  home,  in  bringing 
matters  to  this  point,  he  had  greater  discourage- 
ments abroad,  from  the  commanders  of  the  several 
provinces:  they  were  all  promoted  to  those  go- 
vernments by  Cssar,  the  proper  creatures  of  his 
power,  and  the  abettors  of  his  tyranny',  and  were 
now  fall  of  hopes,  either  of  advancing  themselves 
to  dominion,  or  to  a  share  of  it  at  least,  by  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  some  more  powerful  pretender. 
Men  of  this  turn,  at  the  head  of  great  and  veteran 
armies,  could  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  submit  to 
a  senate  whidi  they  had  been  taught  to  despise,  or 
to  reduce  the  military  power,  which  bad  long 
governed  all,  to  a  dependence  on  the  dvil.  Yet 
Cicero  omitted  no  pains  of  exhorting  them  by 
Setters,  and  inviting  them  by  honours,  to  prefer 


«  Ad  Brut  IL  7. 
'  Videa  tyrannl  ntdUtw  in  imperils:  videe  i^usdcm 
cxeroitoi  in  latere  veteranoe.— Ad  An.  xlv.  & 


the  glory  of  saving  their  country  to  all  other  views 
whatsoever.  Those  whom  he  most  distrusted,  and 
for  that  reason  most  particularly  pressed,  were 
L^idus,  PoUio,  and  Plancus,  who,  by  the  strength 
of  their  armies,  and  their  possession  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  were  the  best  qualified  to  serve  or  distress 
the  republican  cause.  He  had  little  hopes  of  the 
two  fint,  yet  managed  them  so  well,  by  represent- 
ing the  strength  of  the  honest  party,  the  unanimity 
of  the  senate,  of  the  consuls,  and  all  Italy,  that  he 
forced  them  at  least  to  dissemble  their  disaffection, 
and  make  great  professions  of  their  duty;  and 
above  all,  to  stand  neater  tiU  the  afliedrs  of  Italy 
were  decided,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  repubKe 
seemed  chiefly  to  depend.  Nay,  he  seems  to  have 
drawn  Plancos  entirely  into  his  measures  —  as 
appears  from  his  account  of  him  to  Brutus*,  and 
from  Plancus*s  own  letters,  in  which  he  gives  the 
strongest  assurances  of  his  fidelity,  and  offers  to 
lead  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  Modena,  and  was 
actually  upon  his  march  towards  it,  when  he  heard 
upon  the  road  of  Antony's  defeat — Not  long  before 
which,  Cicero  sent  him  the  following  letter 

Cioero  to  Pkmeut. 

*' Though  I  understood,  from  the  account  of 
our  friend  Fomius,  what  your  design  and  resolution 
wo,  with  regard  to  the  republic,  yet,  after  reading 
your  letters,  I  was  able  to  form  a  dMier  judgment 
of  your  whole  purpose.  Wherefore,  though  the 
fate  of  the  commonwealth  depends  wholly  on  one 
battle,  which  will  be  decided,  I  believe,  when  yoa 
are  reading  this  letter,  yet  you  have  acquired  great 
appkuse  by  the  very  fame,  which  was  everywhere 
spread,  of  your  good  intentions  ;  and  if  there  had 
been  a  consul  at  Rome,  the  senate,  by  decreeing 
some  considerable  honour  to  you,  would  have  de* 
dared  how  acceptable  your  endeavours  and  prepa- 
rations were.  But  that  time  is  not  only  not  yet 
past,  but  was  not  in  my  judgment  even  ripe  ;  for 
after  all,  that  alone  passes  with  me  for  honour 
which  is  conferred  on  great  men,  not  for  the  hopes 
of  future,  but  the  experience  of  past  services.  If, 
then,  there  be  any  republic  in  which  honour  oaa 
have  its  proper  Instre,  take  my  word  for  it,  yov 
shall  have  your  share  of  the  greatest ;  though  that 
which  can  truly  be  called  honour  is  not  an  invita- 
tion to  a  temporary,  but  the  reward  of  an  habitual 
virtue.  Wherefore,  my  dear  Plancus,  turn  your 
whole  thoughts  towards  glory — help  your  country 
— fly  to  the  relief  of  your  colleagues-support  this 
wonderful  consent  and  concurrence  of  all  nations  : 
you  will  ever  find  me  the  promoter  of  your  coun- 
sels, the  favourer  of  your  dignity,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions most  friendly  and  foithfol  to  you :  for  to  all 
the  other  motives  of  our  union,  our  mutual  affec- 
tion, good  offices,  old  acquaintance,  the  love  of 
our  country,  which  is  now  added,  makes  me  prefier 
your  life  to  my  own. — Mar.  29th'." 

Plancus  in  the  mean  time  sent  a  second  letter  to 
the  senate,  to  assure  them  of  his  zeal  and  resolu- 
tion to  adhere  to  them,  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  steps  which  he  had  already  taken  for  their 
service ;  upon  which  they  decreed  him  some  extra- 
ordinary honours,  at  the  motion  of  Cicero,  who 
sent  him  the  following  account  of  it. 

c  Pland  animum  in  rempablicam  ^regiam,  legkmes, 
anxilia,  oopias  ex  Uteris  i^us,  quarum  exemplusn  tibi 
missiun  arbitror,  perapioere  poiutoti. — Ad  Brut.  IL  S. 

'  Ep.  Fam.  x.  la 
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Cicero  to  Ptancus, 

^Thoojg^,  oat  of  regard  to  die  repnblie,  my 
fTHteit  joy  ought  to  be  for  your  bringing  snch 
relief  and  lielp  to  it,  in  a  time  ahnoet  of  cztremtty, 
yet  may  I  to  embrace  yoa  aftw  victory  and  the 
recorery  of  oar  liberty,  aa  it  it  yoor  dignity  that 
givea  me  the  chief  part  of  my  pleasore,  which 
already  is,  and  erer  will  be,  I  perceire,  aa  great  aa 
poaaible.  For  I  would  not  have  yoa  think  that 
any  lettcn  were  ever  read  in  the  senate  of  greater 
weight  than  youn,  both  for  the  eminent  UMrit  of 
yoor  aervioeiy  and  the  gravity  of  your  words  and 
amtimenta,  which  was  not  at  all  new  to  me,  who 
waa  so  well  aonnaintf>d  with  you,  and  remembered 
the  promiaes  of  your  letters  to  me,  and  understood 
the  whole  pirpose  of  your  counsels  firom  our 
Fumioa;  but  they  appeared  greater  to  the  senate 
than  waa  expected ;  not  that  they  ever  had  any  doubt 
of  your  inclinations,  but  did  not  fully  understand 
how  much  you  were  able  to  do,  or  how  far  you 
wQ«ld  expose  yourself  in  the  cause.  When  M. 
Tariaidiafl,  therefore,  brought  me  your  letters  very 
wtly,  OD  the  7th  of  April,  I  was  transported  with 
joy  upon  reading  them ;  and  as  a  great  multitude 
of  exeellent  citixens  were  then  waiting  to  attend 
ny  goiBg  abroad,  I  instantly  gave  them  all  a  part 
of  my  plcasare.  In  the  mean  while  our  friend 
Munatiaa,  according  to  custom,  came  to  join  me :  I 
prcaeotly  showed  him  your  letter,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing  before ;  for  Yarisidiua  came  first  to 
aae,  aa  yoa,  he  said,  had  ordered  him :  soon  after, 
the  aame  Munatius  returned  to  me  with  the  other 
t«o  letters ;  that  which  you  had  sent  to  him,  and 
that  to  the  aenate :  we  resolved  to  carry  the  last 
directly  to  the  prstor,  Comutua,who,  by  the  custom 
of  oar  ancestors,  rapp^es  the  place  of  the  consuls 
ta  their  absence.  The  senate  was  immediately 
called;  and,  upon  the  fame  and  expectation  of 
made  up  a  full  house.  After  they 
scruple  of  religion  was  objected  to 
»  from  the  report  of  the  guardians  of  the 
that  he  had  not  duly  consulted  the 
which  was  confirmed  likewise  by  our 
so  that  the  affair  was  adjourned  to  the 

tday.  On  that  day  I  had  a  great  contest  about 
yoor  dignity  with  Servilius,  who  procured  by  his 
taterest  to  have  his  opinion  declared  the  first ;  but 
the  senate  left  him,  and  all  went  the  contrary  way : 
bet  when  they  were  coming  into  my  opinion, 
which  was  delivered  the  second,  the  tribune  Titius, 
at  his  reqoest,  inteiposed  his  negative ;  and  so  the 
d^Mte  was  put  off  again  to  the  day  following. 
Sarviliaa  come  prepared  to  support  his  opposition, 
thowgh  against  Jiu>iter  himself,  in  whose  temple 
the  thing  paaaed.  In  what  manner  I  handled  him, 
and  wiiat  a  straggle  I  had  to  throw  off  Titius's 
negati^  I  woold  have  you  learn  rather  from 
•Cher  p^iple's  letters:  take  this,  however,  from 
auoe,  that  the  senate  could  not  possibly  act  with 
more  gravity,  firmness,  and  regard  to  your  honour, 
than  it  did  on  this  occasion ;  nor  is  the  senate 
Bwrc  friendly  to  you  than  the  whole  city  ;  for  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
saca,  are  wondeilully  united  in  the  defence  of  the 
republic.  Go  on,  therefore,  as  you  have  begun, 
and  recommend  your  name  to  immortality ;  and 
for  all  these  things,  which,  from  the  vain  badges  of 
oatward  splcndoor,  carry  a  show  of  glory,  despise 
look   upon  them  as   trifling,   transitory, 


perishing.  True  honour  is  placed  singly  in  virtue, 
which  is  illustrated  with  most  advantage  by  great 
services  to  our  country.  You  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity  for  this  in  the  world ;  which,  since  you  have 
embraced,  persevere,  and  go  through  with  it,  that 
the  republic  may  not  owe  less  to  you  than  you  to 
the  republic.  You  will  find  me  not  only  the 
fkvourer,  but  the  advancer  of  your  dignity :  this  I 
take  myself  to  owe,  both  to  the  republic,  which  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  and  to  our  friendship, 
&e — April  the  eleventhv." 

Plancus  answered  him,  not  long  after,  to  the 
foUowing  effect. 

Planeut  to  Cicero, 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  reflect  that  I  have 
never  promised  anything  rashly  of  myself  to  you ; 
nor  you,  for  me  to  others.  In  this  you  have  the 
clearer  proof  of  my  love,  that  I  desire  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  designs  before  any  man  else. 
You  already  see,  I  hope,  that  my  services  to  the 
public  will  grow  greater  every  day  :  I  promise  Uiat 
you  shall  soon  be  convinced  of  it.  As  for  me,  my 
dear  Cicero,  may  the  republic  be  so  delivered  by 
my  help  from  its  present  dangers,  as  I  esteem  your 
honoura  and  rewards  equal  to  an  immortality ;  yet 
were  I  still  without  them,  I  would  remit  nothing 
of  my  present  seal  and  perseverance.  If,  in  the 
multitude  ot  excellent  citixens,  I  do  not  distinguish 
myself  by  a  singular  vigour  and  industry,  I  deaire 
no  accession  to  my  dig^nity  from  vour  favour ;  but, 
in  truth,  I  desire  nothing  at  all  for  myself  at  pre- 
sent ;  nay,  am  even  against  it,  and  willingly  make 
you  the  arbiter  both  of  the  time  and  ue  thing 
itself:  a  citizen  can  think  nothing  late  or  little, 
which  is  given  by  his  country.  I  passed  the  Rhone 
with  my  army  by  great  journeys,  on  the  26th  of 
April ;  sent  a  thousand  horse  before  me  by  a 
shorter  way  from  Yienna.  As  for  myself,  if  I  am 
not  hindered  by  Lepidns,  none  shall  complain  of 
my  want  of  expedition.  If  he  opposes  me  on  my 
road,  I  shall  take  my  measures  from  the  occasion. 
The  troops,  which  I  bring  are,  for  number,  kind, 
and  fidelity,  extremely  firm.  I  beg  the  continuance 
of  your  affection,  as  long  as  you  find  yourself 
assured  of  mine.    Adieu  ^.' 

PoUio  likewise,  who  now  commanded  the  farther 
Spain,  with  three  good  legions,  though  he  was  An- 
tony's particular  finend,  yet  made  the  strongest  pro- 
fessions to  Cicero  of  his  resolution  to  defend  the 
republic  against  all  invaders.  In  one  of  his  letters, 
after  excusing  himself  for  not  having  written  earlier 
and  oftener,  he  says  :  "  Both  my  nature  and  studies 
draw  me  to  the  desire  of  peace  and  liberty ;  for 
which  reason  I  always  lamented  the  occasion  of  the 
late  war :  but  as  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  of 
no  party,  because  I  had  great  enemies  everywhere, 
I  ran  from  that  camp  where  I  could  not  be  safe 
from  the  treachery  of  an  enemy,  and  being  driven 
whither  I  least  desired,  freely  exposed  myself  to 
dangers,  that  I  might  not  make  a  contemptible 
figure  among  those  of  my  rank.  As  for  Cttsar 
himself,  I  loved  him  with  the  utmost  piety  and 
fidelity,  because  he  treated  me  on  the  foot  of  his 
oldest  friends,  though  known  to  him  only  in  the 
height  of  his  fortunes.  When  I  was  at  liberty  to 
act  after  my  own  mind,  I  acted  so  that  the  best 
men  should  most  applaud  me :  what  I  was  oom- 
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manded  to  do,  I  did  to  as  to  show  that  it  was  done 
by  command,  and  not  by  inclination.  The  nojast 
odium  which  I  soffcred  oq  that  account  has  suffi- 
ciently oonviuced  me  how  sweet  a  thing  liberty  is, 
and  how  wretched  is  life  under  the  dominion  of 
another.  If  the  contest  then  be,  to  bring  us  all 
again  under  the  power  of  one  :  whoever  that  one 
be,  I  profess  myself  his  enemy ;  nor  is  there  any 
danger  which  I  would  decline,  or  wish  to  ayoid, 
for  the  sake  of  liberty.  But  the  consuls  have  not, 
either  by  decree  or  letters,  given  me  any  orders 
what  to  do.  I  have  had  but  one  letter  from 
Pansa  since  the  ides  of  March,  in  which  he  exhorts 
me  to  signify  to  the  senate  that  I  and  my  army 
would  be  in  their  power ;  but  when  Lepidus  was 
declaring  openly  to  his  army,  and  writing  to  every- 
body,  that  he  was  in  the  same  sentiments  with 
Antony,  that  step  would  have  been  wholly  absurd 
and  improper  for  me  ;  for  how  could  I  get  forage 
for  my  troops  against  his  will,  in  marching  through 
his  province  ?  or  if  I  had  surmounted  all  other 
difficulties,  could  I  fly  over  the  Alps,  which  were 
possessed  by  his  garrisons  ?  Nobody  will  deny 
that  I  declared  publicly  to  my  soldiers,  at  Corduba, 
that  I  would  not  deliver  the  province  to  any  man, 
unless  he  were  commissioned  by  the  senate. — 
Wherefore  you  are  to  look  upon  me  as  one,  who, 
in  the  first  place,  am  extremely  desirous  of  peace, 
and  the  safety  of  all  the  dtbens ;  in  the  second, 
prepared  to  assert  my  own  and  my  country's 
liberty.  I  am  more  pleased  than  you  can  imagine 
that  my  friend  Gallus  is  so  dear  to  you :  I  envy 
him  for  walking  and  joking  with  you  :  you  will  ask, 
perhaps,  at  what  rate  I  value  that  privilege :  you 
shall  Know  by  experience,  if  ever  it  be  in  our  power 
to  live  in  quiet;  for  I  will  never  stir  one  step 
from  you.  I  am  surprised  that  you  never  signified 
in  your  letters  how  I  should  be  able  to  do  the  most 
service,  by  staying  in  the  province,  or  bringing  my 
aimy  into  Italy.  For  my  part,  though  to  stay  be 
more  safe,  and  less  troublesome,  yet,  since  I  see, 
that  in  such  a  time  as  this  there  is  more  want  of 
legions  than  of  provinces,  which  may  easily  be 
recovered,  I  am  resolved,  as  things  now  stand,  to 
come  away  with  my  army. —  From  Corduba,  the 
fifteenth  of  March  V 

There  are  several  letters,  also  still  extant,  writ- 
ten at  this  time  from  Cicero  to  Comificius,  who 
governed  Africa,  exhorting  him  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  firmness  in  the  defence  of  the  republic,  and 
to  guard  his  province  from  all  invaders  who  should 
attempt  to  extort  it  from  him  ;  and  this  man,  after 
all,  was  the  only  commander  who  kept  his  word 
with  him,  and  performed  his  part  to  his  country, 
and  lost  his  life  at  last  in  maintaining  that  province 
in  its  allegiance  to  the  republic^. 

P.  Servilius,  who  has  often  been  mentioned  in 
the  debates  of  the  senate,  was  a  person  of  great 
rank  and  nobility ;  had  been  consul  with  J.  CsBsar, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war ;  the  son  of  that 
Servilius,  who,  by  his  conquests  near  mount  Taums, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Isaaricus.  He  affected 
the  character  of  a  patriot ;  but  having  had  a  par- 
ticular friendship  with  Antony,  was  much  courted 
by  that  party,  who  took  the  advantage  of  his 
vanity,  to  set  him  up  as  a  rival  to  Cicero  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  in  which  he  frequently 
obstructed  Cicero's  measures,  and  took  a  pride  to 
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thwart  and  disappoint  whatever  he  proposed: 
Cicero  had  long  suffered  this  with  patience,  out  of 
regard  to  the  public  service,  till,  provoked  by  his 
late  opposition  in  the  affair  of  Plancus,  he  could 
not  forbear  treating  him  with  an  unusual  severity 
and  resentment,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in  a 
letter  to  Brutus. 

Cicero  to  Brutus, 

"  From  Plancus's  letters,  of  which  a  copy,  I 
imagine,  has  been  sent  to  yon,  yon  will  perceive 
hb  excellent  disposition  towards  the  repubnc,  with 
the  condition  of  his  l^ons,  auxiliaries,  and  whole 
forces.  Your  own  people  have  informed  you,  I 
guess,  by  this  time,  of  the  levity,  inconstancy,  and 
perpetual  disaffection  of  your  friend  Lepidus ;  who, 
next  to  his  own  brother,  hates  you,  his  near  rela- 
tions, the  most.  We  are  anxious  with  an  expec- 
tation which  is  now  reduced  to  the  last  crisb ;  all 
our  hopes  are  fixed  on  the  delivery  of  D.  Brutus ; 
for  whom  we  have  been  in  great  apprehension. 
For  my  part,  I  have  business  enough  on  my  hands 
at  home  with  the  madman  Servilius,  whom  1  have 
endured  longer  than  became  my  dignity ;  but  1  did 
it  for  tiie  sake  of  the  republic,  lest  I  should  give 
the  disaffected  a  leader  not  well  affected  indeed 
himself,  yet  noble  to  resort  to,  which  nevertheleaa 
they  still  do.  But  I  was  not  fbr  alienating  him 
wholly  from  the  republic ;  I  have  now  put  an  end 
to  my  forbearance  of  him,  for  he  began  to  be  so 
insolent  that  he  looked  upon  no  man  as  free.  But 
in  Plancus's  debate  he  was  strangely  mortified ; 
and  after  two  days'  contest  was  so  roughly  handled 
by  me,  that  he  will  be  the  modester,  I  dare  say, 
for  the  future.  In  the  midst  of  our  contention  on 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  I  had  letters  delivered  to 
me  in  the  senate  from  our  friend  Lentulua  in  Asia, 
with  an  account  of  Cassius,  the  legions,  and  Syria, 
which  when  I  read  presently  in  public,  Servilias 
sunk,  and  many  more  besides ;  for  there  are  some 
of  eminent  rank  who  think  most  wickedly :  but 
Servilius  was  most  sensibly  chagrined,  for  the 
senate's  agreeing  to  my  motion  about  PUdcoi.  The 
part  which  he  acts  is  monstrous*." 

The  news  which  is  mentioned  in  this  letter  to 
have  been  sent  by  Lentulus,  of  Cassius'  sucoese, 
was  soon  after  confirmed  by  particular  letters  to 
Cicero,  from  Brutus  and  Cateius  themselves ;  sig- 
nifying, "that  Cassius  had  possessed  himself  of 
Syria  before  Dolabella  had  arrived  there  t  that  the 
generals,  L.  Marcus  and  Q.  Crispus  had  given  up 
their  armies  to  him  :  that  a  separate  legion  under 
Csedlius  Bassus  had  submitted  to  him  against  the 
will  of  their  leader :  that  four  other  legions,  sent 
by  Cleopatra  firom  Egypt,  to  the  assistance  of 
Dolabella,  under  his  lieutenant  AUienus,  had  nil 
deckured  for  him :"  and  lest  the  first  letter  should 
miscarry,  as  they  often  did,  from  such  a  oistanoe, 
by  passing  through  the  enemy's  quarters,  Caadus 
sent  him  a  second,  with  a  more  full  and  distinct 
account  of  all  particulars. 

Ctutitu,  Proconsul,  to  his  friend  M,  CicertK 
**  If  you  are  in  health,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  ;  I 
am  also  very  well.  I  have  read  your  letter  in  which 
I  perceived  your  wonderful  affection  for  me  ;  for 
you  not  only  wish  me  well,  which  indeed  you  bavo 
always  done,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  the 
«  Ad  Brut  U.  «. 
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repol>fic*t,  but  entertain  an  uncommon  concern  and 
aotidtode  for  me.  Wherefore,  as  I  imagined,  in 
tlie  lint  place,  that  yoo  would  think  it  impossible 
for  me  to  sit  still  and  see  the  republic  oppressed ; 
and  in  the  second,  that  whenever  yon  supposed  me 
to  be  in  action,  jou  would  be  solicitous  about  my 
safety  and  success ;  so,  as  soon  as  I  was  master  of 
she  legions  which  Allienus  brought  from  Egypt,  I 
immediately  wrote  to  you.  and  sent  sereral  ex- 
pretMi  to  Rome  :  I  wrote  letters  also  to  the  senate, 
bat  forbade  the  delhrery  of  them  till  they  had  been 
first  shown  to  yon.  If  these  letters  have  not 
reached  yon,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  Dolabella, 
wbo,  by  the  wicked  murder  of  Treboniua,  is  mas- 
ter  of  Asb,  has  seised  my  messengers  and  inter- 
cepted tbem.  I  have  all  the  armies  which  were  in 
S^ftiM  «Dder  my  command ;  and  having  been  forced 
to  ait  still  awhile,  till  I  had  discharged  my  pro- 
mises to  tbem,  am  now  ready  to  take  the  Add.  I 
beg  of  yon  to  take  my  honour  and  interests  under 
yo«ir  cspedal  care :  for  you  know  that  I  have  never 
refoaed  anv  danger  or  labour  for  the  service  of  my 
iuimtij  :  that  by  your  advice  and  authority  1  took 
arms  against  these  infamous  robbers :  that  I  have 
not  on^  raised  armies  for  the  defence  of  the  repub- 
Br  smd  our  liberty,  but  have  snatched  them  from 
the  bauds  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants ;  which  if  Do- 
labella bad  seized  before  me,  he  would  have  given 
fresh  spirit  to  Antony's  cause,  not  only  by  the 
approadi,  but  by  the  very  fame  and  expectation  of 
his  troops  :  for  which  reasons  take  my  soldiers,  I 
heaeech  you,  under  your  protection,  if  you  think 
tbem  to  have  deserved  well  of  the  state  ;  and  let 
mone  of  them  have  reason  to  repent  that  they  have 
pirfefred  the  cause  of  the  republic  to  the  hopes  of 
phmder  and  repine.  Take  care,  also,  as  far  as  it 
is  in  yo«r  power,  that  due  honour  be  paid  to  the 
•mperoTS  Murcus  and  Crispus :  for  Bassus  was 
aufterably  unwQlmg  to  deliver  up  his  legion ;  and 
if  his  soldiers  had  not  sent  a  deputation  to  me  in 
spite  of  him,  would  have  held  out  Apamea  against 
me,  tfll  it  could  be  taken  by  force.  I  beg  this  of 
you.  Bot  only  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  which  of 
aU  tiiingB  was  ever  the  dearest  to  you,  but  of  our 
friendship  also,  which  I  am  confident  has  a  great 
wdght  with  yon.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  army 
whwh  I  have  is  the  senate's,  and  every  honest 
nan's,  and  above  all,  yours :  for  by  bearing  perpe. 
toafly  of  your  good  disposition,  they  have  conceived 
a  wonderful  afeetion  for  you ;  and  when  they  come 
to  nudct  stand  that  you  make  their  interests  your 
special  eare,  they  will  think  themselves  indebted 
to  pm  for  everything.  Since  I  wrote  tiiis,  I  have 
heard  that  Dolabella  b  come  into  Cilicia  with  all 
his  forces  :  I  will  follow  him  thither,  and  take  care 
that  yon  shall  soon  be  informed  of  what  I  have 
«0De.  I  wbh  only  that  my  success  may  be  answer- 
able to  my  good  intentions.  Continue  the  care  of 
jaor  health  and  your  love  to  me**." 

Brvtns,  who  had  sent  this  good  news  before  to 
Cieero,  as  well  as  to  his  mother  and  sister  Tertia, 
charged  the  latter  not  to  make  it  public  till  they 
had  first  eonsuHed  Cicero,  whether  it  was  proper 
to  do  so  or  not*.  He  was  afraid  lest  the  gn^at 
prosperity  of  Cassius  might  give  umbrage  to  the 
Cgsarian  party,  and  raise  a  jealousy  in  the  leaders 
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who  were  acting  against  Antony,  tiiat  the  repub- 
lican interest  would  grow  too  strong  for  tbem. 
But  Cicero  sent  him  word,  that  the  news  was 
already  known  at  Rome  before  his  letters  arrived  ; 
and  though  there  was  some  ground  for  his  appre- 
hensions, yet  on  the  whole  they  thought  it  more 
advisable  to  publish  than  to  suppress  it**. 

Thus  Cicero,  as  he  declared  to  the  senate  by  his 
letters,  expresses,  and  exhortations,  was  perpe- 
tually exciting  all  who  had  power  or  command  in 
any  part  of  the  empire,  to  the  common  defence  of 
their  liberty '  ;  and  for  his  pains,  had  all  the  rage 
and  malice  of  the  factions  to  struggle  with  at  home. 
These  were  particularly  troublesome  to  him  at  this 
time,  by  spreading  false  reports  every  day  from 
Modena,  of  Antony's  success,  or  what  was  more 
to  be  apprehended,  of  his  union  with  the  consuls 
against  D.  Brutus ;  which  raised  such  a  terror 
through  the  city,  that  all  honest  men  were  prepar- 
ing to  run  away  to  Brutus  or  Cassius^.  Cicero 
however  was  not  disheartened  at  it,  but  in  the  gene- 
ral consternation  appeared  cheerful  and  easy  ;  snd, 
as  he  sends  word  to  Brutus,  had  a  perfect  confidence 
in  the  consuls,  while  the  majority  of  his  friends 
distrusted  them ;  and  firom  the  number  and  firm- 
ness of  their  troops,  had  but  little  doubt  of  their 
victory,  if  ever  they  came  to  a  battle  with  Antony '. 
But  what  touched  him  more  sensibly  was  a  story, 
kept  up  for  some  days  with  great  industry,  that 
he  bad  formed  a  design  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  dty  snd  declare  himself  dictator ;  and  would 
appear  publidy  with  the  fasces  within  a  day  or 
two.  The  report,  as  groundless  as  it  was,  seems 
to  have  disturbed  him ;  but  when  Appuleius,  the 
tribune,  one  of  his  warm  friends,  was  taking  pains 
to  confute  it,  and  justify  him  in  a  speech  to  the 
people,  they  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that 
Cicero  had  never  done,  nor  designed  to  do  any- 
thing, but  what  was  the  best  and  most  beneficial  to 
the  republic* :  this  gave  him  some  comfort ;  but 
what  brought  him  much  greater  was,  the  certain 
news  of  a  victory  gained  over  Antony  at  Modena, 
which  arrived  withki  a  few  hours  after  Appuleius's 
speech*. 

The  siege  of  Modena,  which  lasted  near  four 
months,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  all 
antiqui^,  for  the  vigour  both  of  the  attack  and 
the  defence.  Antony  had  invested  it  so  dosely  and 
posted  himself  so  advantageously,  that  no  succours 

o  Video  te  veritum  ease,  id  quod  verendum  fuU,  ne 
animi  partium  Caaaria— vehemmteroommoverentur.  6ed 
anteqoam  tuaa  Uteras  acoepimua,  audita  res  erat  et  per- 
Tulgata.— Ad  Brut  iL  & 

p  Meia  litorls,  meia  nonciia.  metooobortatioatbaa,  omnea, 
qni  nbiqoe  eaaent,  ad  patriae  prcaidlnm  excitato&—PhIl. 
xiv.  7. 

4  Tridoo  vero  ant  qnatrlduo— timore  qnodam  peroulsa 
oiviUu  tota  ad  te  ae  cum  ooajuglbua  et  liberia  effundebat. 
—Ad  Brut  3 :  Epw  Fam.  xii.  8. 

r  Tristea  enim  de  Bmto  noatro  liter*,  nnncilque  affer^- 
bantnr,  me  qnidem  non  maxlme  oonturbabant.  HIa  enim 
exercitibua.  duoibuaque  quoa  babemua,  nallo  modo  pote- 
run  diffldere.  Neque  aaaeotiebar  majori  parti  homlnum. 
Fidem  enim  oonsnlam  non  condemnabam,  qiue  miapecta 
rehementer  erat  Desiderabam  nonnollia  in  reboa  pru- 
dentiam  et  celeritatem.— Ad  Brut  il.  1. 

•  Itaque  P.  Appuleiti»— doloria  mei  oooeionem  habutt 
mazlmam— in  qua,  onm  nM-4iberare  aoaploione  /eueinm 
vellet ;  una  voce  cnncta  ooooio  deolaraWt,  nibil  ease  a  me 
unquam  de  repubUoa  nial  optime  cogitatum.— FhiL  jiir.  G- 

t  Post  hano  ooncionem  duabus  tribuare  horia  optatla> 
aimi  nuntii  et  liters  renerunt— Ibid. 
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could  be  thrown  into  it;  and  Brutni,  though 
rednoed  to  the  utmost  straits,  defended  it  still  with 
the  greatest  resolution.  The  old  writers  hare 
reoo^ed  some  stratagems  which  are  said  to  have 
been  put  in  practice  on  this  occasion :  ''  how  Hir* 
tins  proTidra  men  skilled  in  diving,  with  letters 
written  on  lead,  to  pass  into  the  tower  under  the 
ri?er  which  runs  through  it ;  till  Antony  obstructed 
that  passage  by  nets  ami  straps  placed  under  water ; 
which  gave  occasion  to  another  contrivance,  of 
sending  their  intelligence  backwards  and  forwards 
by  pigeons*." 

Pansa  was  now  upon  the  point  of  joining  Hirtius 
with  four  legions  of  new  levies,  which  he  brought 
from  Rome ;  but  when  he  was  advanced  within  a 
few  miles  of  Hirtius's  camp,  Antony  privately 
drew  out  some  of  his  best  troops,  with  design  to 
surprise  him  on  the  road  before  that  union,  and  to 
draw  him,  if  possible,  to  an  engagement  against 
his  will.  We  have  a  particular  account  of  the 
action,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero  from  Ser.  Galba,  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  Cesar,  who  bore  a 
principal  part  and  command  in  it 

Galba  to  Cieero. 
'<  On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  the  day  on  which 
Pansa  was  to  arrive  in  Hirtius's  camp,  (in  whose 
company  I  was,  for  I  went  a  hundred  miles  to 
meet  him,  on  purpose  to  hasten  his  march)  Antony 
drew  out  two  of  his  legions,  the  second  and  ddrty- 
fifth,  and  two  pnetorian  cohorts ;  the  one  his  own, 
the  other  Silanus's,  with  part  of  the  Evocati',  and 
came  forward  towards  us,  imagining  that  we  had 
nothing  but  four  legions  of  new  levies.  But  in  the 
night,  to  secure  our  march  to  the  camp,  Hirtius 
hi^  sent  us  the  Martial  legion  which  i  used  to 
command,  and  two  pr«torian  cohorts.  As  soon  as 
Antony's  horse  appeared  in  sight,  neither  the 
Martial  legion  nor  the  prstorian  cohorts  could  be 
restrained  from  attacking  them  ;  so  that  when  we 
eould  not  hold  them  in,  we  were  obliged  to  follow 
them  against  our  wills.  Antony  kept  his  forces 
within  Castel-FrancoT^ ;  and  being  unwilling  to  have 
it  known  that  he  had  his  legions  with  him,  showed 
only  his  horse  and  light-armed  foot.  When  PAnsa 
saw  the  Martial  legion  running  forward  against 
his  orders,  he  commanded  two  of  the  new-raised 
legions  to  follow  him.  As  soon  as  we  got  through 
tlM  straits  of  the  morass  and  the  woods,  we  drew 
up  the  twelve  cohorts  in  order  of  battle.  The 
other  two  legions  were  not  yet  come  up.  Antony 
immediately  brought  all  his  troops  out  of  the  village 
ranged  likewise  in  order  of  battle,  and  without 
delav  engaged  us.  At  first  they  fought  so  briskly 
on  both  rides,  that  nothing  could  posribly  be 
fiercer:  though  the  right  wing,  in  which  I  was, 
with  eight  cohorts  of  the  Martial  legion,  put  An- 
tony's thirty-fifth  legion  to  flight  at  the  first  onset, 
and  pursued  it  above  five  hundred  paces  from  the 
place  where  the  action  began  :  wherefore  observing 


•  FronUn.  De Stratagem.  iU.  13;  PUn.  Hist  Nzt  x.  37. 
Dio.  p.  315. 

s  The  evocati  were  a  ofaoioe  body  of  veteran  ■oldiers, 
who,  after  their  dismi»Ion  from  service,  being  yet  vigorous 
and  fit  for  war.  were  Invited  to  it  again,  aa  a  aort  of  volun- 
teera,  by  the  eonsul  or  general,  and  diatingniihed  from  the 
real  by  peonllar  ]»1vilegee. 

7  Ad  Foram  Oailoram :  now  called  CasM-Franco,  asmall 
village  on  theiEmUlan-way  between  Modena  and  Bologna. 
-€lnver.  Ital.  Ant.  1.  i.  c.  28. 


tne  enemy's  horse  attempting  to  surround  onr 
wing,  I  began  to  retreat,  and  ordered  the  light- 
armed  troops  to  make  head  against  the  Moorish 
horse,  and  prevent  their  coming  upon  us  behind. 
In  the  meanwhile  I  perceived  mysdf  in  the  midst 
of  Antony's  men,  and  Antony  himself  bat  a  little 
way  behind  me :  upon  which,  with  my  shield  thrown 
over  my  shoulder,  I  pushed  on  my  horse  with  all 
speed  towards  the  new  l^on  that  was  coming  to- 
wards us  from  the  camp  :  and  whilst  Antony's  men 
were  pursuing  me,  and  ours  by  mistake  throwing 
javelins  at  me,  I  was  preserved,  I  know  not  how, 
by  being  presently  known  to  our  soldiers.  Cesar's 
prsstorian  cohort  sustained  the  fight  a  long  time 
on  the  ^milian  road :  but  our  left  wing,  winch 
was  the  weaker,  consisting  of  two  cohorts  of  the 
Martial  legion,  and  the  prctorian  of  Hirtins,  began 
to  give  ground,  being  surrounded  by  Antony's 
horse,  in  which  he  is  very  strong.  When  all  our 
ranks  had  made  good  their  retreat,  I  retreated 
myself  the  last  to  our  camp.  Antony,  as  the  con- 
queror, fancied  that  he  could  take  it;  but  upon 
trial  lost  many  of  his  men  in  the  attempt,  without 
being  able  to  do  us  any  hurt  Hirtius  in  the  mean 
time,  hearing  of  the  engagement,  marched  out 
with  twenty  veteran  cohorts,  and  meeting  Antony 
on  his  return,  entirdy  routed  and  put  to  flight  his 
whole  army,  in  the  very  same  place  where  they 
had  fought  before  at  Castd-Franco.  About  ten 
at  night  Antony  regained  his  camp  at  Modena, 
with  all  his  horse.  Hirtius  retired  to  that  camp 
which  Pansa  had  quitted  in  the  morning,  and  where 
he  left  the  two  legions  which  Antony  attacked. 
Thus  Antony  hss  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
veteran  troops,  yet  not  without  some  loss  of  our 
prsstorian  cohorts  and  the  Martial  legion  :  we  took 
two  of  Antony's  eagles  and  sixty  standards,  and 
have  gained  a  considerable  advantage*.*' 

Besides  this  letter  firom  Galba,  there  came  letters 
also  severally,  from  the  two  consuls  and  Octarius, 
confirming  the  other  account,  with  the  addition 
of  some  farther  particulars  :  that  Pansa,  fighting 
bravely  at  the  hc«d  of  his  troops,  had  received  two 
dangerous  wounds,  and  was  carried  off  the  field  to 
Bologna:  that  Hirtius  had  scarce  lost  a  single  man : 
and  uat  to  animate  his  soldiers  the  better,  he  took 
up  the  eagle  of  the  fourth  legion  and  carried  it 
forward  himself :  that  Csssar  was  left  to  the  guard 
of  their  camp ;  where  he  was  attacked  likewise  by 
another  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  repulsed 
with  great  loss*.  Antony  reproached  him  after- 
wards with  running  away  firom  this  engsgement  in 
such  a  fright,  that  he  did  not  appear  again  till  two 
davs  after,  and  without  his  horse  or  general's 
habit :  but  the  account  just  mentioned  was  given 
by  Cicero  from  letters  that  were  read  to  the  senate, 
in  which  Hirtins  declared  him  to  have  acted  with 
the  greatest  courage**. 

*  Ep.  Fam.  x.  30i 

•  Cnm— ipse  in  primla  Panaa  pognaret,  doobos  pwica- 
lotb  wlneribus  aooeptia.  snblatns  e  prclia— >Phil.  xlv.  a 

Hirtius  ipse,  aquilam  qnartc  Icgionii  cnm  inferret.  qua 
nnlliua  pulchriorem  apeciem  Imperatoria  aooepimna.  cnm 
triboa  Antonii  legionibna,  eqnitatnque  oonflf  ztt— Ibid.  10. 

Ckaar— adoleaoena  maximi  animi,  ut  veriaatme  toriblt 
Hirtina,  oastra  mnltamm  legkmom  paueis  cc^ortibua 
tutatna  eat,  aeeandnmque  prwUnm  fecit— Ibid. ;  Appian« 
iU.lt71. 

^  Priore  prmUo  Antonina  emn  fngiae  acrlbit.  ao  sine 
palndamento  eqnoque  poat  biduum  demum  appamiaae. — 
Suet.  in.  Aug.  10. 


MARCUS  TDLLIUS  CICERO. 


«n 


He  Bern  mehed  Rome  on  the  twentietli  of 
Afvilt  where  it  raieed  an  incredible  joy  ;  and  the 
in^,  we  may  imafine,  for  the  late  terrors  which 
tbej  had  snfiered  from  contrary  reports.  The 
ihde  body  of  the  people  assembled  presently 
ahoat  Cioero'a  faonse,  and  carried  him  in  a  kind  of 
toDBph  to  the  capitol,  whence,  on  their  retom, 
^  placed  him  in  the  rostra  to  give  them  an 
aoooot  of  the  Tictory ;  and  then  conducted  him 
hose  with  infinite  aodamations  :  so  that  in  a  letter 
ijioi  it  to  Bratoa,  he  says,  that  he  reaped  on  that 
di^tbe  foil firoit  of  all  his  toils,  if  there  be  any 
ntifl  tne  and  solid  glory  ^ 

The  day  foUowing  the  senate  was  summoned 
tf  H.  ComotiUy  the  prsetor,  to  deliberate  on  the 
Ittn  of  the  consnls  and  Octawins.    Senrilios's 
ifuoa  was,  "  Uiat  the  dty  should  now  quit  the 
toBBi  and  take  the  common  gown  again ;  and 
Mt  a  public  thanksgiving  should  be  decreed  jointly 
p&ft  hoDOor  of  the  oonsnb  and  Octaviua.  Cicero 
lb  next,  and  declared  strongly  against  quitting 
lagiffl,  till  D.  Brutus  was  first  delivered  from 
li^ ;  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  put  it  off 
ft^  ahoold  see  him  in  safety,  for  whose  sake 
y  had  pat  it  on ;  that  the  motion  for  quitting  it 
tod  from  envy  to  D.  Brutus :  to  deprive  him  of 
igloiy  that  it  would  be  to  his  name,  to  have  it 
mnA  to  posterity  that  the  people  of  Rome 
Ipot  on  the  sagum  for  the  danger,  and  resumed 
|own  for  the  preservation  of  one  citizen.    He 
ittd  them  therefore  to  continue  in  their  former 
pd,  of  thinking  the  whole  danger  and  stress  of 
iwar  to  depend  on  D.  Brutus,  and  though  there 
Imaoo  to  hope  that  be  was  already  safe,  or 
lid  shortly  be  so,  yet  they  should  reserve  the 
ivt  that  hope  to  fact  and  the  event,  lest  they 
iU  be  found  too  hasty-  in  snatching  the  favour 
ne  gods,  or  foolish  in  contemning  the  power 
Btene^'*  Then  as  to  the  decree  of  the  thanks- 
It  he  oiges  ServiUua  writh  omitting  two  things 
ivote,  whidi  ought  necessarily  to  have  accom- 
M  it:  the  giving  Antony  the  title  of  enemy, 
Ekit  own  generals,  of  emperors.  "  The  swords 
te  loldiers  are  dyed,"  says  he,  "  or  rather 
teed  only  aa  yet,  with  blood ;  if  it  was  the 
■of  enemies,  it  was  an  act  of  the  utmost  piety : 
citizens,  the  most  detestable  wickedness ;  how 
^  ahall  be,  who  has  outdone  all  en^nies 
■By*  go  without  the  name  of  enemy  ?     He 
^*H?ing  an  inexpiable  war  with  four  consuls, 
[&t  aeaate  and  people  of  Rome ;  denounces, 
Its,  derastation,  the  rack  and  tortures  to  us 
«a£esaes  that  Dolabella*s  horrid  act,  which 
Mmians  would  own,  was  done  by  his  advice  : 
m  what  be  would  have  done  to  this  city,  by 
J^aity  of  the  people  of  Parma;  honest  and 
KBt  men,  firm  to  the  intereats  of  the  senate 
people,  whom  L.  Antony,  the  portent  and  dis- 
'^of  his  n)ecies,  put  to  death  by  all  the  methods 
*^*.      That  Hannibal  was  never  so  barba- 
te any  city,  as  Antony  to  Parma.  He  conjures 
^  remember  how  much  they  had  all  been 
■d  for  two  daya  past  by  villanons  reports 


mbastarno  diemeovantem  ao  prope  triomphantem 

Ml  BoQBias  in  Oapttoltum  domo  tutotit  ?  domum 

[■^uU,   FhiLziT.& 

^^ffUoDi  <tte  maKDorom  meomm  labomm<— fructum 

gwaiknim;  si  modo  cat  aliqols  fracioa  ex  soUda 

ppe^wfa.  4e.-^^  Brat.  & 

*FWLxJv.l,8.  •  IWia 


spread  about  the  dty,  and  were  expecting  either  a 
wretched  death  or  lamentable  lli^t,  and  could 
they  scruple  to  call  those  men  enemies,  from  whom 
they  feared  such  drcadfU  things  ?  He  then  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  the  number  of  days  of  the  thanks- 
giving, since  it  was  not  to  be  decreed  to  one,  but 
to  thjee  generals  jointly ;  to  whom,  in  the  first 
place,  he  would  give  the  title  of  emperors,  rinoe 
there  had  not  been  a  supplication  decreed  without 
it  for  twenty  years  past,  so  that  Servilius  should 
not  either  have  decreed  it  at  all,  or  allowed  the 
usual  honour  to  those,  to  whom  even  new  and 
unusual  honours  were  due '.  That  if,  according 
to  the  present  custom,  the  title  of  emperor  was 
commonly  given  for  killing  a  thousand  or  two  of 
Spamards,  Gauls,  or  Thracians,  how  could  they 
refuse  it  now  when  so  many  legions  were  routed, 
and  such  a  multitude  slain  ?  for  with  what  honours, 
(says  he)  and  congratulations,  should  our  deliverers 
themselves  be  received  into  this  temple,  when  yes- 
terday, on  the  account  of  what  they  have  done, 
the  people  of  Rome  carried  me  into  the  capitol  in 
a  kind  of  triumph  ?  for  that,  after  all,  is  a  just 
and  real  triumph,  when,  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  city,  a  public  testimony  is  given  to  those  who 
have  deserved  well  of  the  commonwealth.  For  if, 
in  the  common  joy  of  the  whole  dty,  they  congra- 
tulated me  singly,  it  is  a  great  dedaration  of  Uidr 
judgment:  if  they  thanked  me,  still  greater:  if 
botS,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  glorious; 
that  he  was  forced  to  say  so  much  of  himself 
against  his  will,  by  the  strange  envy  and  injuries 
which  he  had  lately  suffered :  that  the  insolence 
of  the  factious,  as  they  all  knew,  had  raised  a 
report  and  suspidon  upon  him,  of  his  aiming  at  a 
tyranny,  though  his  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
defiending  the  republic  from  it ;  as  if  he,  who  had 
destroyed  Catiline  for  that  very  crime,  was  of  a 
sudden  become  a  Catiline  himself  v.  That  if  the 
report  had  found  credit  in  the  dty,  their  design 
was,  by  a  sudden  assault  upon  his  person,  as  upon 
a  tyrant,  to  have  taken  away  his  life.  That  the 
thing  itself  was  manifest,  and  the  whole  affair 
shoidd  be  laid  open  in  proper  time.  That  he  had 
aaid  all  this  not  to  purge  himself  to  them,  to 
whom  he  should  be  sorry  to  want  an  apology,  but 
to  admonish  certain  persons  of  jejune  and  narrow 
minds,  to  look  upon  the  virtue  of  excellent  dti- 
zens  as  the  object  of  their  imitation,  not  of  thdr 
envy,  since  the  republic  was  a  wide  field,  where 
the  course  of  glory  was  open  to  many*'.  That  if 
any  man  contested  with  him  the  first  place  in  the 
government,  he  acted  fooliahly,  if  he  meant  to  do 
it  by  opposing  vice  to  virtue :  that  as  the  race  was 
gained  by  running  the  fastest,  so  virtue  was  only 
to  be  conquered  by  a  superior  virtue ;  that  they 
could  never  get  the  better  of  him  by  bad  votes — 
by  good  ones  perhaps  they  might — and  he  himself 
should  be  glad  of  it :  that  Uie  people  of  Rome 
were  perpetually  inquiring,  how  men  of  thdr 
rank  voted  and  acted  ?  uid  formed  thdr  judg- 
ment of  them  accordingly.  That  they  all  remem- 
bered, how  in  December  last  he  was  the  author 
of  the  first  step  towards  recovering  their  liberty; 
how  from  the  1st  of  January  he  had  been  conti- 
nually watching  over  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth :  how  his  house  and  his  ears  were  open 
day  and  night  to  the  advices  and  informationa  of 


'  PhiL  zlv.  4. 
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all  who  came  to  him.  How  his  opinion  always 
was,  against  an  embassy  to  Antony  :  how  he  had 
always  yoted  him  an  enemy,  and  their  present 
state,  a  war,  but  as  oft  as  he  mentioned  an  enemy  or 
a  war,  the  consuls  had  always  dropped  his  motion, 
from  the  number  of  those  that  were  proposed', 
which  could  not  however  be  done  in  the  present 
case,  because  he,  who  had  already  voted  a  thanks- 
giving, had  unwarily  yoted  Antony  an  enemy, 
since  a  thanksgiving  had  never  been  decreed  but 
against  enemies,  and  never  asked  or  granted  in 
what  was  properly  a  civil  war  :  that  they  should 
either  have  denied  it,  or  must  of  course  decree 
those  to  be  enemies,  for  whose  defeat  it  was 
granted/'  Then  after  flourishing  on  the  particular 
merit  of  the  three  generals,  PaniM^  Hirthis,  Octa- 
vius  ;  and  showing  how  well  tiiey  had  each 
deserved  the  name  of  emperor,  he  decrees  a 
thankwiving  of  fifty  days  in  the  name  of  the  three 
jointly  *.  In  the  last  place,  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  revrarda  due  to  the  soldiers,  and 
especially  of  the  honours  to  be  paid  to  those  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 
For  these  he  proposes  **  a  splendid  monument  to 
be  erected  in  common  to  them  all,  at  the  public 
chai^ge,  with  their  names  and  services  inscribed ;" 
and  in  recommending  it,  breaks  out  into  a  kind 
of  ftmeral  eulogium  upon  them : — **  O  happy 
death,"  says  he,  *'  which  when  due  to  nature,  was 
paid  to  your  coui^try !  for  I  cannot  but  look  upon 
you  as  bom  for  your  country,  whose  name  is  even 
derived  from  Mars :  as  if  the  same  god  who  gave 
birth  to  this  city,  for  the  good  of  nations,  had 
given  birth  also  to  you,  for  the  good  of  this  city. 
Death  in  flight  is  scandalous :  in  victory,  glorious ; 
wherefore  whilst  those  impious  wretches,  whom 
you  slew,  will  suffer  the  punishment  of  their  par- 
ricide in  the  infernal  regions ;  you,  who  breathed 
your  last  in  victory,  have  obtained  the  place  and 
seat  of  the  pious.  The  life  given  to  us  by  nature 
is  short,  but  the  memory  of  a  life  well  spent, 
everlasting.  If  it  were  not  longer  than  this  life, 
who  would  be  so  mad,  at  the  expense  of  the 
greatest  pains  and  dangers,  to  contend  for  the 
prize  of  glory  ?  Your  lot  therefore  is  happy,  O 
you,  while  you  lived,  the  bravest,  now  the  holiest 
of  soldiers ;  for  the  fame  of  your  virtue  can  never 
be  lost,  either  by  the  forgetfulness  of  those  who 
are  now  alive,  or  the  silence  of  those  who  shall 
come  hereafter ;  since  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  have  raised  to  you,  as  it  were  with  their  own 
hands,  an  immortal  monument.  There  have  been 
many  great  and  famous  armies  in  the  Punic, 
Gallic,  Italic  wars  ;  yet  no  such  honour  was  ever 
done  to  any  of  them.  I  wish  that  we  could  still 
do  greater,  since  you  have  done  the  greatest  ser- 
vices to  us;  you  drove  Antony  mad  with  rage, 
from  the  city  :  you  repulsed  him,  when  he 
attempted  to  return.  A  fabric  therefore  shall 
be  erected  of  magnificent  work,  and  letters 
engraved  upon  it,  the  eternal  witnesses  of  your 
divine  virtue ;  nor  will  those  who  see  or  hear  of 
your  monument,  ever  cease  talking  of  you :  so 
that,  instead  of  this  frail  and  mortal  condition  of 
life,  you  have  now  acquired  an  immortality*."  He 
then  renews  their  former  assurances  to  the  old 
legions,  '*  of  the  full  and  punctual  payment  of  all 
which  had  been  promised  to  them,  as  soon  as  the 
~i~Phii.  xiT.  7.  kibli  ttTS  loTi  U 

i  Ibid.  12. 


war  should  be  over ;"  and  for  tiiose,  in  the  mean 
,  time,  who  had  lost  their  lives  for  their  country, 
he  proposes  that  **  the  same  rewards  which  would 
have  been  given  to  them  if  they  had  lived,  should 
be  given  immediately  to  their  parents,  children, 
wives  or  brothers."  All  which  he  includes,  as 
usual,  in  the  form  of  a  decree,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  senate. 

Antony  being  cruelly  mortified  by  this  defear, 
kept  himself  close  within  his  camp,  and  resolved 
to  hazard  nothing  farther,  but  to  act  only  on  the 
defensive ;  except  by  harassing  the  enemy  with  his 
horse,  in  which  he  was  far  superior.  He  still  hoped 
to  make  himself  master  of  Modena,  which  was 
reduced  to  extremity,  and,  hj  the  strength  of  hi^ 
works,  to  prevent  their  throwmg  any  relief  into  it. 
Hirtius  and  Octavius,  on  the  other  hand,  elate  with 
victory,  were  determined  at  all  hazards  to  relieve  it : 
and  after  two  or  three  days  spent  in  finding  the 
most  likely  place  of  breaking  through  the  entrench, 
ments,  they  made  their  attack  with  such  vigour, 
that  Antony,  rather  than  suffer  the  town  to  be 
snatched  at  last  out  of  his  hands,  chose  to  draw 
out  his  legions,  and  come  to  a  general  battle.  The 
fight  was  bloody  and  obstinate,  and  Antonyms  men, 
though  obliged  to  give  ground,  bravely  disputed 
every  inch  of  it :  till  D.  Brutus,  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity at  the  same  time  to  sally  out  of  the  town  at 
the  head  of  his  garrison,  helped  greatly  to  deter- 
mine and  comptete  the  victory.  Hirtius  pushed 
his  advantage  with  great  spirit,  and  forced  his 
way  into  Antony's  camp ;  but  when  he  had  gained 
the  middle  of  it,  was  unfortunately  killed  near 
the  general's  tent.  Pontius  Aquiia,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  was  killed  likewise  in  the  same 
place  :  but  Octavius,  who  followed  to  support 
them,  made  good  their  attempt,  and  kept  pen- 
session  of  the  camp,  with  the  entire  defeat  and 
destruction  of  Antony's  best  troops :  while  Antony 
himself,  with  all  his  horse,  fled  with  great  precipi- 
tation  towards  the  Alps.  Some  writers  give  a 
different  relation  of  this  action,  but  from  the  facta 
and  circumstances  of  it  delivered  by  Cicero,  this 
appears  to  be  the  genuine  account.  The  consul 
Pansa  died  the  day  following  of  his  wounds  at 
Bologna  ". 


SECTION  XI. 

The  entire  defeat  of  Antony's  army  made  all 

people  presently  imagine,  that  the  war  was  at  an 

end,  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  esta- 

A.  URB.  710.       blished,  which  would  probably  have 

^^^  ®*-  been  the  case,  if  Antony  had  cither 

gsrbhed  in  the  action,  or  the  consuls  survived  it. 
ttt  the  death  of  the  consuls,  though  not  felt  so 
sensibly  at  first,  in  the  midst  of  their  joy  for  the 
victory,  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  all  Cicero's  schemes, 
and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the 
republic*.   Hirtius  was  a  man  of  letters  and  polite- 

n  Cum  alia  Undo,  at  gaadeoaooidisss,  turn  quod  Bruti 
eruptio  Don  solum  ipai  Mdataris  fait,  led  etiam  maxixno 
ad  T  ictoriam  a^Jumento.— Ad  Brat.  4. 

Ibi  Hirtiimi  qnoque  periiMO  et  Pbntiimi  Aquilam,  ^c.~ 
Ep.  Fam.  Z.33;  it  Ep.  Fam.  xL  13;  Appian.  Lap.  378. 

•  Hirtium  qaidom  et  Paneam— In  oonndatu  reipublios 
salntarea,  alleoo  aaoetemporoamiHimtta.— Ep.Fam.  xii  25. 

Pansa  amiaao,  quantum  detrimentl  rcspublioa  aco^ierit, 
Don  te  pntterit.  [Ep.  Fam.  xi.  9.]  Quanto  sit  in  perioulo 
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ia^kotitttf  entrusted  with  Cesar's  coansels, 
■ad  CHi^loyed  to  write  his  acts ;  bat  as  he  was  the 
proper  aeatiue  of  Cssar*  and  strongly  infected  with 
pirtf ,  so  his  Tiews  were  all  bent  on  supporting  the 
power  that  had  rsised  him,  and  serring  his  patron, 
not  die  pQhKc.  In  the  beginning  therefore  of  the 
civfl  -war,  when  he  was  tribnae  of  the  people,  he 
pabliahed  a  law  to  exclude  all  who  were  in  arms  with 
l^^^a^^cy  from  any  employment  or  office  in  the 
state ' ;  which  mwcle  him  particularly  obnoxious  to 
tSM  IVnnpeisns,  who  considered  him  as  their  most 
inteterate  enemy.  Puua,  whose  father  had  been 
proacrfbed  by  Sylla*,  was  attached  with  equal  zeal 
to  Csnar,  as  to  the  head  and  reviver  of  the  Marian 
eaase,  and  aerred  him  in  all  his  wars  with  singular 
aflsction  and  fidelity :  he  was  a  grave,  sincere,  and 
wort^  nan ;  and  being  naturally  more  moderate 
aed  besevolnit  than  Hirtius,  was  touched  with  the 
nn  of  his  country,  and  the  miseries  of  the  op< 
jirwsBtd  Pompeians  ;  many  of  whom  he  relieved 
by  his  humanity,  and  restored  by  his  interest  to 
the  city  and  their  estates  ^.  This  made  him  very 
pepulary  and  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  the 
heiMiit :  so  that  Cassins,  in  defending  his  Epicu- 
rins  to  Cicero,  alleges  Pansa  aa  an  example  of 
thoee  genuine  Epicureans,  who  placed  theii* 
|iUiiiiii  or  chief  good  in  virtuous  acts*.  Be- 
fore a^Bkr  entrance  into  the  consulship,  Quintus 
Cieero  gave  a  most  wretched  account  of  them 
both ;  *'  as  of  a  lewd,  luxurious  pair,  not  fit  to  be 
trvted  with  the  command  of  a  paltry  town,  much 
less  of  the  empire ;"  and  says,  that  **  if  they  were 
aot  removed  from  tiie  helm,  the  republic  would 
certaixily  be  lost ;  since  Antony  would  easilv  draw 
CheB  into  a  partnership  of  his  crimes ;  for  when  he 
Hrved  with  them  in  Gaul,  he  had  seen  incredible 
**^*r"^^  of  their  effeminacy  and  debauchery,  in 
tktt  fMce  even  of  the  enemy'.*'  But  we  must 
charge  •  great  part  of  this  character  to  the  peevish- 
ues  aad  envy  of  Quintus  :  for  whatever  they  had 
been  before,  they  were  certainly  good  consuls; 
and  out  of  their  affection  to  Cicero,  and  regard  to 
hb  antbority,  governed  themselves  generally  in  all 
great  affairs  by  his  maxims.  They  were  persuaded 
Oat  the  design  of  revenging  Csesar's  death  would 
throw  the  republic  again  into  convulsions,  and 
flowed  firom  no  other  motive  than  the  ambition  of 
pnaw  swing  Cesar's  place,  and  resolved  therefore 
to  quell  by  open  force  all  attempts  against  the 
pofaGc  peace.  From  their  long  adherence  to 
Cesar,  they  retained  indeed  some  prejudices  in 
Cnw  of  that  party,  and  were  loath  to  proceed  to 
extreatdties,  till  paofic  measures  were  found  inef- 
fectnaL  lliis  gave  Cicero  some  reason  to  blame, 
bat  never  to  distrust  them ;  to  complain  of  their 


qoam  potcro  bfvrtaime  ezponam.     Prlmom 
quantun  partnrbatloiieni  rerum  urbonarum 
t  obitns  rwiwiTiim.  draw— £p.  Fam.  x. 

*  Tlwiiianiii  Pompdaniim  qui  rlvat  tfoere  lego  Hirtia 
4^BltaSea.— PhiL  xiU.  1& 

<  IMo,  L  xlv.  878. 

.  gravia  homo  el  oertus.— Bp.  Fam.  vl.  11. 
toltoamiawile  levavit,  et  qood  se  In  hit  malls 
i  pfwbali,  mirabiiii  eum  vlranmi  boDWum  bene- 
cota  eel.— Bp.  Fam.  xv.  17. 

•  Haqoe  ct  PSnsa.  qui  ifitn^  eeqoitur,  virtiitem  reti- 
Mt.  Jke.— thid.  191 

t  Qaoe  ego  pcBitae  novi  llUdiiiiun  et  langnoris  eflbrolna- 
liMitaii  Miteii  plenne :  qui  nld  a  gnbemacuUe  receoeerint, 
■axftanm  ab  oaiverao  naufraglo  perioulam  eel,  ^c.—flp. 
F)Ma.zvi«S7. 


phlegm  and  want  of  vigour,  as  detrimental  to  the 
common  cause:  yet  while  they  were  generally 
suspected  by  others,  he  always  thought  them 
sincere,  though  they  did  not  in  all  cases  act  up 
to  his  wishes.  The  event  confirmed  his  judgment 
of  them  :  for  they  both  not  only  exposed,  but  lost 
their  lives  with  the  greatest  courage  in  the  defence 
of  the  repubUe ;  and  showed  themselves  to  be  the 
very  men  which  Cicero  had  constantly  afiSrmed 
them  to  be ;  and  though  he  imputes  some  little 
blame  to  Hirtius,  yet  of  Pansa  he  declares,  "  that 
he  wanted  neither  courage  from  the  first,  nor 
fidelity  to  the  last'." 

If  they  had  lived  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  vie* 
tory,  thdr  power  and  authority  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  restrain  Octavius  within  the  bounds  of 
his  duty,  and  sustain  the  tottering  republic  till 
Brutus  and  Cassins  could  arrive  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  and  Flattens  and  D.  Brutus  unite  themselves 
in  the  same  cause,  and  give  it  a  firm  establishment 
in  their  consulship  of  the  next  year;  all  whose 
armies,  together  with  the  AfHcan  legions,  were 
far  superior  to  any  fbroe  that  could  have  been 
brought  against  them.  But  the  death  of  the  two 
consuls  ptooed  Octavius  at  once  above  control, 
by  leaving  him  the  master  of  both  their  armies ; 
especially  of  all  the  veterans,  who  were  disaffected 
to  D.  Brutus,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  foUow 
him  ;  and  it  fell  out  so  lucky  and  apposite  to  alt 
Octavius's  views,  as  to  give  Inrth  to  a  general  per- 
suasion, that  they  had  received  foul  play,  and  were 
both  of  them  killed  by  his  contrivance  t  for  he  was 
observed  to  be  the  first  man  who  took  up  Hirtius's 
body  in  the  camp,  where  some  imagined  him  to 
have  been  killed  by  his  own  soldiers ;  and  Pansa's 
physician,  Glyco,  was  actually  thrown  into  prison 
by  Torquatus,  Pansa's  questor,  upon  a  suspicion 
of  having  poisoned  his  wounds'^.  But  the  chief 
ground  of  that  notion  seems  to  have  lain  in  the 
fortunate  coincidence  of  the  ftict  with  the  interests 
of  Octavius :  for  M.  Brutus  thought  it  incredible, 
and  in  the  most  pressing  manner  begged  of  Cicero 
to  procure  Glyco  s  enlargement,  and  protect  him 
from  any  harm,  as  being  a  worthy,  modest  man, 
incapable  of  such  a  villany ;  and  who,  of  all  others, 
suffered  the  greatest  loss  by  Pansa's  deaths 

ff  Quales  tibi  espe  soripel  conmlee,  tales  extitenmt. 
[Ad  Brat.  3.]  BrsI  In  aenatu  satis  vehemens  et  acer 
Panaa;  cum  in  csteroe  hnjus  generig*  turn  maxime  In 
sooerum ;  oui  consuli  non  anhnoe  ab  initio,  non  fides  ad 
extremom  defuit.  B^um  ad  Blutinam  gerebatnr ;  nfbfl 
ut  tn  Cssare  reprehoideres,  nonnolla  in  HIrtlo.— Ibid.  10. 

Jf  J9.  Several  medals  were  struck  by  the  senate  on  the 
occasion  of  this  victory;  pardoularly  one  in  honour  of 
Pansa,  exhibiting  the  head  of  the  Goddess  Liberty,  crowned 
with  lanrd,  and  the  inscription,  LiBSRTATni ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  Rome  sitting  upon  the  spoils  of  enemies,  holding 
a  spear  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  daggw  in  her  left,  with 
her  foot  upon  the  globe,  and  victory  flying  towards  her  to 
crown  her  with  lanr^ ;  and  the  inscription,— O.  pAma. 
C.F.O.N.— See  Morel.  Fam.  Rom. 

^  Rumor  increbuit,  ambos  opera  ejus  oodsos :  ut  Anto- 
nio f^igato,  rspublioa  ccmsullbus  orbata,  solus  viotorse 
exeroitus  ooouparet.  Pans«  qoldem  adeo  suspecta  mors 
fuit,  ut  Glyco  medicns  oustoditus  sit,  quasi  venenum  vul* 
nerl  Indidisset.— Buet.  in  Aug.  11;  Dto,  1.  xlri.  31?: 
Appian.  p.  572. 

1  Tibi  Glycona  mcdicnm  Pans*— dtUgenttasime  com- 
mendo ;  audimus  eum  renisse  in  suspidDnem  Torquato  de 
morte  Pause,  oustodtrlque  ut  parriddam.  Nihil  minus 
credcndnm,  fto— Rogo  te  et  qutdem  valde  rogo,  eripiaa 
euro  ex  custodia. — Ad  Brut.  8. 
T 
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CSoero  waf  soon  aware  of  the  dangerous  torn 
wludi  this  event  was  likely  to  give  to  their  affairs ; 
and  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  news,  intimates 
his  apprehension  of  it  to  Bmtus :  "  Yoong  Cesar/' 
says  be,  <*  has  a  wonderful  disposition  to  virtue ;  I 
wish  that  I  may  govern  him  as  easily,  in  all  tiiis 
height  of  honour  and  power,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done:  the  thing  is  now  much  harder;  yet  I  do 
not  despair  of  it :  for  the  youth  is  persuaded,  and 
chiefly  by  me,  that  we  owe  our  present  safety  to 
him :  and  in  truth,  if  he  had  not  at  first  driven 
Antony  from  the  city,  all  had  been  lost  \**  But 
as  he  found  Octavius  grow  daily  more  and  more 
untractable,  so  he  began  to  exhort  and  implore 
Brutus,  in  every  letter,  to  bring  his  army  into 
Italy,  as  the  only  thing  which  could  save  them  in 
their  present  circumstances :  and  to  enforce  his 
own  authority,  he  procured  a  TOte  also  of  the 
senate,  to  call  him  home  with  his  legions  to  the 
defence  of  the  republic  ^ 

At  Rome,  however,  the  general  rejoicings  stifled 
all  present  attention  to  the  loss  of  their  consuls  ; 
and  Antony's  friends  were  so  dejected  for  some 
time,  that  they  gave  Cicero  no  more  opposition  in 
the  senate;  where  he  poured  out  all  imaginable 
honours  on  the  deceased,  Hirtius,  Pansa,  and 
Aquila,  decreed  an  ovation  to  Caesar,  and  added  a 
number  of  days  to  their  thanksgiving  in  honour  of 
D.  Brutus ;  whose  deliverance  happening  to  fall  upon 
his  birth-day,  he  decreed  likewise  that  his  name 
should  be  ascribed  ever  after  to  that  day  in  the  fasti 
or  public  calendars,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
the  victory.  Antony*s  adherents  were  also  declared 
enemies:  in  which  number  Servilius  himself  in- 
cluded Ventidius  ;  and  moved,  to  give  Cassius  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Dolabella ;  to  whom 
Cicero  joined  Brutus,  in  case  that  he  should  find  it 
useftd  to  the  republic  ■". 

The  decree  of  an  ovation  to  Octavius  was  blamed 
by  Brutus  and  his  friends";  yet  seems  to  haTe 
been  wisely  and  artfully  designed :  for  while  it 
carried  an  appearance  of  honour,  it  would  regularly 
have  strippM  him  of  his  power  if  he  had  made  use 
of  it :  since  his  commission  was  to  expire  of  course, 
and  his  army  to  be  dissolved  upon  his  first  entrance 
into  the  city  :  but  the  confusion  of  the  times  made 
laws  and  customs  of  little  effect  vrith  those  who  had 
thepower  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  commanders  abroad  were  so  struck  with 
Antony's  defeat,  that  they  redoubled  their  assur- 
ances to  Cicero  of  their  firmness  and  zeal  for  the 
common   cause.     Lepidus   especially,  who    had 

k  Ccaaris  vero  pneri  mirlfioa  indoles  virtutls.  Utlnam 
tarn  facile  eom  florentem  at  honoribus  et  gratia  regere  ao 
teoere  possimua,  at  adhuo  tenuimoa  I  est  omnfno  iUnd 
dlfflcHias:  led  non  dlffidimue.  Penuaaum  est  cnim  ado- 
leecenti,  et  maxima  per  me,  c^oi  opera  not  eaee  aalroe:  et 
cote,  nisi  is  Antonium  ab  urbe  arertiaeet,  perilaseDt 
omni&~AdBrai  S. 

1  Te,  oognita  senatus  auotorilate,  in  Itallam  odduoero 
eaceruitum :  qnod  at  faoeres,  idqae  matoraros,  voMgaopttt 
deslderabat  raspablioa^Ad  Brot.  ia 

■  A.D.  T.  Kalend.  Maias  cum  de  iis,  qoi  hostes  Jodicati 
■ant,  bello  peneqaendis,  geotentic  dicerentur,  dixit 
Benrilins  etiam  de  Ventidio,  et  at  Cassiue  peraeqoeretor 
Dolabellam.  Coi  com  casern  aMensua,decreTi  hoc  amplias, 
at  tu,  d  arbitrarere  atil»— perseqaenre  beUo  Dolabellam, 
4ec.— Ad  Brut  5;  it.  15. 

■  Suqiioor  Iliad  minus  tibi  probori,  quod  ab  tuls  funlU- 
arIbo»— non  probatar.  qood  ut  ovanti  tatroire  Cvsarl  lice* 
rst,  decrevartm.— Ad  Brut.  U. 


suffered  two  of  his  lieutenants,  Silanns  and  CuUeo, 
to  carry  succours  to  Antony  at  Modena,  labonn 
to  excuse  it  in  a  civil  and  humble  strain,  and  to 
persuade  Cicero,  *'  That  they  had  done  it  against 
his  orders ;  and  though,  for  their  former  relation 
to  him,  he  was  unwilUng  to  punish  them  with  the 
last  severity,  yet  he  had  not  since  employed  them, 
or  received  tiiem  even  into  his  camp.  He  acquaints 
him  that  Antony  was  arrived  in  his  province  vrith 
one  legion,  and  a  great  multitude  of  men  unarmed, 
but  with  dl  his  horse,  which  was  very  strong ;  and 
that  Ventidius  had  joined  him  with  three  l^ons  : 
that  he  was  marching  out  against  him  with  all  his 
forces  ;  and  that  many  of  Antony's  horse  and  foot 
daily  deserted  him:  that  for  himself,  he  would 
never  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  senate  and  the 
republic;  thanks  him  for  not  giving  credit  to 
the  folse  reports  which  were  spread  of  him  :  and 
above  all,  for  the  late  honours  that  he  had  decreed 
to  him ;  begs  him  to  expect  everything  from  him 
which  could  be  expected  from  an  honest  man,  and 
to  take  him  under  his  special  protection  ^'* 

PolUo  still  more  explicitly,  "  That  there  was  no 
time  now  for  loitering,  or  expecting  the  orders  of 
the  senate ;  that  all  who  wished  to  preserve  the 
empire,  and  the  very  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
ought  to  lend  their  present  help;  that  nothing 
was  more  dangerous  than  to  give  Antony  leisure  to 
recollect  himself;  that  for  his  part,  he  would 
neither  deaert  nor  survive  the  republic  ;  was  grieved 
only  for  his  being  at  such  a  distance  that  he  could 
not  come  so  soon  as  he  wished  to  its  relief',"  &c. 

PUncus  sent  word,  *'That  he  waa  taking  all 
possible  care  to  oppress  Antony,  if  he  came  into 
that  country ;  that  if  he  came  without  any  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  he  should  be  able  to  give 
a  good  account  of  bun,  though  he  should  be  re- 
ceived by  Lepidus ;  or  if  he  brought  any  force  with 
him,  would  undertake  that  he  should  do  no  harm 
in  those  parts  till  they  could  send  him  succours 
sufficient  to  destroy  him ;  that  he  was  tben  in  a 
treaty  with  Lepidus,  about  uniting  their  forces  in 
the  same  cause,  by  the  mediation  of  LaterenaiB 
and  Fumius ;  nor  would  be  hindered  by  his  private 
quarrel  to  the  man,  from  concurring  with  his 
greatest  enemy  in  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth 4."  In  another  letter  he  speaks  with  great 
contempt  of  ''  Antony's  shattered  forces,  though 
joined  with  those  of  Ventidius,  the  mule-driver  (as 
he  calls  him) ;  and  is  confident,  that  if  he  could 
have  met  with  them,  they  wovHd  not  have  stood  an 
hour  before  him'." 

The  conquerors  at  Modena  were  much  censured 
in  the  mean  time  for  giving  Antony  leisure  to 
escape :  but  Octavius,  fii^om  the  beginning,  had  no 
thoughts  of  pursuing  him  :  he  had  already  gained 
what  he  aimed  at ;  had  reduced  Antony'a  power  so 
low,  and  nosed  his  own  so  high,  as  to  be  in  con- 
dition to  make  his  own  terms  with  him  in  t^e 
partition  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
formed  the  plan  from  this  moment :  whereas  if 
Antony  had  been  wholly  destroyed,  together  with 
the  consuls,  the  republican  party  would  have  pro- 
bably been  too  strong  for  him  and  Lepidus,  who, 
though  master  of  a  good  army,  was  certainly  a 

o  Ep.  Fam.  z.  34.  P  Ibld.3£  q  Ibid.  xi7  ~ 

r  Mihi  enim  si  contigisBet,  at  prior  oocurrerem  Antonio, 

non  m^ercule  horam  con«titisset :  tantum  ego  et  mihi 

oonfldo,  et  sio  peroalsas  illios  copiaa,  Ve&tidiiqoa  mulionU 

castra  deqnokiw--Ibid.  18; 
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when  he  wu  preMed  therefore  to 
t  Antony,  he  contriTed  itiU  to  delay  it,  till  it 
wm§  too  kte,  taking  himaelf  to  be  more  naefnllj 
emplojed  in  lecvring  to  hia  interesta  the  troops  of 
theconank. 

deuo  waa  paitionlariy  diignsted  at  Antony'a 
enne;  and  often  cxpoetnlatea  npon  it  with 
D.  Bratna :  he  tella  him,  "  That  if  Antony  should 
ever  reoorer  strength  again,  all  hia  great  services 
to  the  repQhBc  would  come  to  notUnr.  It  waa 
reported  (says  he)  at  Rome,  and  all  peoplB  believed 
K  that  he  waa  fled  with  a  few  unarmed,  dispirited 
mcB,  and  himaelf  almost  broken-hearted :  but  if  it 
be  ao  with  him,  aa  I  hear  it  is,  that  you  cannot 
igfat  him  again  without  danger ;  he  does  not  seem 
to  ksve  lied  from  Modena,  but  to  have  changed 
maty  the  aeat  of  the  war.  Wherefore  men  are  now 
%mfee  different  from  what  they  were :  aome  even 
I— ipliin  that  you  did  not  pursue  him,  and  think 
that  be  might  have  been  deatroyed  if  diligence  had 
been  used:  sudi  b  the  temper  of  people,  and, 
Ainm  aU,  of  ours,  to  abuse  their  liberty  against 
those  by  whom  they  obtained  it :  it  is  your  part, 
hamtrttr,  to  take  care  that  there  be  no  leal  ground 
of  eooiplaint  The  truth  of  the  caae  is,  he  who 
Bppreaifs  Antony,  puts  an  end  to  the  war.  What 
the  force  of  that  is  it  is  better  for  you  to  consider, 
tkao  for  me  to  irrite  more  explicitly*." 

D.  Bratas  in  his  answer  gives  him  the  reaaons 
vhy  he  could  not  follow  Antony  so  soon  aa  he 
'I  had  no  horse/'  says  he ;  "no  car- 
I ;  did  not  know  that  Hirtius  waa  killed ;  had 
'eonikdenee  in  Ccaar  before  I  met  and  tolked 
him ;  thus  the  first  day  passed.  The  next 
J  early  I  was  sent  for  by  Pansa  to  Bologna, 
bat  cm  the  road  met  with  an  account  of  his  death  : 
I  nm  back  to  my  little  army,  for  so  I  may  truly 
oafl  it ;  it  is  extremely  reduced,  and  in  sad  con- 
for  want  of  all  things  t  so  that  Antony 
two  days  of  me,  and  made  mudi  greater 
joMueys  in  flying  than  I  could  in  pursuing ;  for 
hia  troops  want  straggling,  mine  in  ontsr.  Wlwrever 
he  paaoed,  he  opened  all  the  priaona,  carried  away 
the  mas,  and  atopped  nowhere  till  he  came  to  the 
Fords.  Tins  plaoe  lies  between  the  Apennine  and 
tfM  Ai^  a  moat  difllonlt  country  to  march 
When  I  waa  thirty  milea  from  him,  and 
had  already  joined  him,  a  copy  of  his 
I  was  brought  to  me,  in  which  he  bq;s  of  his 
s  to  follow  him  aeroaa  the  Alpa;  and  decUrea 
he  acted  in  oonoert  with  Lepidus :  but  the 
I  cried  out,  especially  those  of  Yentidius, 
haa  very  few  of  hie  own,  that  they  would 
or  periah  in  Italy ;  and  began  to 
heg  that  he~  would  go  to  PoUentia :  when  he  could 
BoC  ovesTule  them,  he  put  oif  his  mardi  to  the  next 
4mf,  Upon  thia  intelhgenoe,  I  presently  sent  five 
eohorCs  before  me  to  Pollentia,  and  followed  them 
■Bjself  with  the  army:  my  detadiment  came  to 
(  piaee  an  hour  before  Trebellius,  with  Antony's 
this  gave  me  an  exoeediog  joy,  for  I  eateem 
it  equal  to  a  vietory,«"  &c 

In  another  letter  he  aaya,  *<  That  if  Cteaar  would 
heve  been  persuaded  by  him  to  cross  the  Apen- 
nlDe,  he  eould  have  reduced  Antony  to  such  straits 
that  he  must  have  been  destroyed  by  want  rather 
xhen  the  sword :  but  that  they  could  neither  com- 
*  Ohi  St  Lspido  ODUMS  Imperatores  forant  mdiores,  et 
■nAata  Asloalaa.  dam  srat  ioteias.— Ten.  Pat  tL  83. 
«  Bp.  Fam.  at  IS.  •  lUd.  13. 


mand  Cesar,  nor  Ccaar  his  own  troops ;  both 
which  drcumstanoea  were  Tery  bad','*  &c.  This 
authentic  account  from  D.  Brutua  confrites  two 
facts,  which  are  delivered  by  an  old  historian,  and 
generally  received  by  all  the  modems ;  first,  that 
Octavius,  after  the  victory,  refused  to  have  any 
conference  with  D.  Brutus ;  and  that  Brutus,  for 
that  reason,  forbade  him  to  enter  his  province,  or 
to  pursue  Antony :  secondly,  that  Pansa,  in  his 
last  moments,  sent  for  Octavius,  and  advised  him 
to  a  union  with  Antony  against  the  senate  t^.  For 
it  is  evident,  that  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory, 
there  was  actually  a  conference  between  the  two 
first,  which  psssed  in  so  amicable  a  manner  as  to 
ease  Brutus  of  the  jealousy  which  he  had  before 
conceived  of  Octavias :  and  Pansa'a  death  hap- 
pened  so  early  the  next  morning,  that  it  left  no 
room  for  the  pretended  advice  and  speech  which 
is  made  for  him  to  Octavias ;  especially  since  it 
appears  on  the  contrary,  that  instead  of  Octavias, 
Pansa  really  sent  for  D.  Brutus,  when  he  found 
himself  dying,  aa  if  disposed  rather  to  commani- 
cate  something  for  ike  service  of  that  cause  in 
which  he  had  lost  hia  life.  But  both  the  stories 
were  undoabtedly  forged  afterwards,  to  save 
Octavius's  honour,  and  give  a  better  colour  to  thst 
sudden  change  of  measures  which  from  this  hour 
he  wss  determined  to  pursues 

C.  Antony  was  still  a  prisoner  with  M.  Brutus, 
whose  indulgence  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
practising  upon  the  soldiers,  and  raising  a  sedition 
in  the  camp,  which  created  no  small  trouble  to 
Brutus.  The  soldiers,  however,  soon  repented  of 
their  raahness,  and  killed  the  authors  of  it ;  and 
would  have  killed  Antony  too,  if  Brutus  would 
have  delivered  him  into  their  hands :  but  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  hia  life,  though  this  was 
the  second  offence  of  the  same  kind ;  but  pre- 
tending that  he  would  order  him  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  sent  him  to  be  secured  on  ship>board 
either  from  doing  or  suffering  any  ferther  mischiefs ; 
of  which  he  wrote  an  account  to  Cicero,  who  re- 
turned the  following  answer. 

'*  As  to  the  sedition  in  the  fourth  legion  about 
C.  Antony,  you  will  take  what  I  say  in  good  part ; 
I  am  better  pleased  with  the  severity  of  the  soldiers 
than  with  yours.  I  am  extremely  glad  that  you 
have  had  a  trial  of  the  affection  of  your  legions 
and  the  horse.  As  to  what  you  write,  that  I  am 
purauing  the  Antonys  much  at  ray  ease,  and  praise 
me  for  it — I  suppose  you  really  think  so  :  but  I 
do  not  by  any  means  approve  your  distinction , 


*  Quod  d  me  Cmmt  audiMet,  atqce  Apenninum  trand*- 
tet,  in  tantas  angnstiM  Antonlum  oompuUnem,  at  inopla 
pothu  qaam  ferro  oonfloeretor.  Bed  neqoeCctari  inpermrf 
potest,  neo  Caenr  excroitoi  Mio :  quod  otnimque  pMrimam 
est.— >Ep.  Fam.  z. 

7  Appton.  1.  UL  573 ;  it.  Hist  Rom.  par  Catrou  et 
RooiU^,  t  zvU.  1.  iT.  p.  433,  Ate 

>  Thm  is  an  origliial  medal  still  remaining  that  giires 
no  small  conflnnation  to  this  notion ;  and  was  ttruok  pro- 
bably at  Rome,  either  by  Pansa  himself,  apon  his  march- 
ing oot  towards  Modena.  or  by  the  ssnate soon  after  Pansa's 
death,  in  teetlmony  of  the  striot  anion  that  subsisted 
between  him  and  D.  Bratus  AlUnoa  For  on  the  one  side 
there  is  the  head  of  aSilenas.  as  it  is  oaUed,  orratherof 
Pan,  wliidi  is  frcqoent  on  Panm's  coins,  with  the  inaerip- 
tionalaoof  his  name^C.  PAJtaa:  andon  the  other,  Auomts. 
Barn  F.  with  two  right  hands  Joiiud,  holding  a  eaduetui. 
aa  an  emblem  of  the  strictest  amity  and  oonoord.— See 
Fama  Vil>ia.  in  VaiUant  or  MoreL 

•  Dio,  I.  zlvU.  p.  340. 
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when  Tou  say,  thmt  oar  aDimosity  ought  to  be 
exerted  rather  in  preventing  dTil  warst  than  in 
revenging  onnelves  on  the  vanqoiahed.  I  differ 
widely  from  yon,  Bmtut ;  not  that  I  yield  to  you  in 
clemency,  bat  a  salutary  severity  is  always  pre- 
ferable to  a  specious  show  of  mercy.  If  we  are  so 
fond  of  pardoning,  there  will  be  no  end  of  civil 
wars :  but  you  are  to  look  to  that ;  for  I  can  say 
of  myself,  what  Plautas's  old  man  says  in  the 
Trinaumios,  Life  is  almost  over  with  me  ;  it  is  yon 
who  are  the  most  interested  in  it.  You  will  be 
nndone,  Brutus,  believe  me,  if  you  do  not  take 
care :  for  you  will  not  always  have  the  people,  nor 
the  senate,  nor  a  leader  of  the  senate,  the  same  as 
now.  Take  this,  as  from  the  Pythian  oracle ; 
nothing  can  be  more  troe^" 

Bratus's  wife,  Porcia,  notwithstanding  the  tragi- 
cal story  which  the  old  writers  have  dressed  up, 
of  the  manner  of  her  killing  herself  upon  the  news 
of  her  husband's  unhappy  fkte^,  died  most  probably 
about  this  time  at  Rome,  of  a  lingering  illness. 
She  seems  to  have  been  in  a  bad  state  of  health 
when  Brutus  left  Italy,  where  she  is  said  to  have 
parted  from  him  with  the  utmost  grief  and  floods 
of  tears,  as  if  conscious  that  she  was  taking  her 
last  leave  of  him :  and  Plutarch  says,  "  that  there 
was  a  letter  of  Brutus  extant  in  his  diays,  if  it  was 
genuine,  in  which  he  lamented  her  death,  and 
complained  of  his  friends  for  neglecting  her  in 
her  last  sickness :"  this  however  is  certain,  that 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  he  gives  a  hint  of  Porcia*s 
indisposition,  with  a  slight  compliment  to  Atticus 
for  his  care  of  her** :  and  the  foUowing  letter  of 
condolence  to  him  from  Cicero,  can  hardly  be 
applied  to  any  other  occasion  but  that  of  her 
death. 

Cicero  to  Brutus. 
"  I  should  perform  the  same  office  which  yon 
formerly  did  in  my  loss,  of  comforting  you  by 
letter,  did  I  not  know  that  you  cannot  want  those 
remedies  in  your  grief,  with  wLich  joa  relieved 
mine.  I  wish  only  that  you  may  now  core  yourself 
more  easily  than  at  that  time  you  cured  me  :  for 
it  would  be  strange  in  so  great  a  man  as  you,  not 
to  be  able  to  practise  what  he  had  prescribed  to 
another.  As  for  me,  not  only  the  reasons  which 
you  then  collected,  but  your  very  authority,  deterred 
me  from  indulging  my  sorrow  to  excess.  For 
when  you  thought  me  to  behave  myself  with  greater 
softness  than  became  a  man,  especially  one  who 
used  to  comfort  others,  you  chid  me  with  more 
severity  than  it  was  usual  for  you  to  express :  so 
that,  out  of  a  reverence  to  your  judgment,  I 
roused  myself;  and  by  the  accession  of  your 
authority,  took  everything  that  I  had  learned  or 
read,  or  heard  on  that  subject,  to  have  the  greater 
weight.  Yet  my  part,  Brutus,  at  that  time,  was 
only  to  act  agreeably  to  duty  and  to  nature  :  but 
yours,  as  we  say,  is  to  be  acted  on  the  stage,  and 
before  the  people.  For  when  the  eyes,  not  only 
of  your  army,  but  of  all  the  city,  nay,  of  all  the 
world,  are  upon  you,  it  b  wholly  indecent  for  one, 
by  whom  we  other  mortals  are  made  the  stouter, 
to  betray  any  dejection  or  want  of  courage.  You 
have  suffered  indeed  a  great  loss  (for  you  have  lost 

•»  Ad  Brut.  2. 

«  App.  1.  iv.  GG9 ;  Dio,  1.  xlrU.  356 ;  Val.  »Iax.  iv.  & 
<>  Valetudinem  Porcia  mec  tibi  oune  otno,  noa  miror. 
•Ad  Brut.  17. 


that  which  has  not  left  its  fellow  on  earth),  and 
must  be  allowed  to  grieve  under  so  cruel  a  blow, 
lest  to  want  all  sense  of  grief  should  be  thought 
more  wretched  than  grief  itself :  but  to  do  it  with 
moderation,  is  both  useful  to  others  and  necessary 
to  yourself.  I  would  write  more  if  this  was  not 
already  too  much :  we  expect  you  and  your  army ; 
without  which,  though  all  other  things  succeed  to 
our  wishes,  we  shall  hardly  ever  be  fii^*.*' 

As  the  time  of  choosing  magistrates  now  drew 
on,  and  particularly  of  fiUlog  up  the  colleges  of 

Sriests,  m  which  there  were  many  vacancies,  so 
irutus  was  sending  home  many  of  his  young  nobles 
to  appear  as  candidates  at  the  election ;  the  two 
Bibuluses,  Domitius,  Cato,  Lentulus,  whom  he 
severaUy  recommends  to  Cicero's  protection. 
Cicero  was  desirous  that  his  son  also  should  come 
with  them,  to  be  elected  a  priest ;  and  wrote  to 
Brutus  to  know  his  mind  about  it,  and,  if  he 
thought  proper,  to  send  him  away  immediately  ; 
for  diough  he  might  be  chosen  in  absence,  yet  hia 
success  would  be  much  easier  if  he  was  present'. 
He  touches  this  little  affair  in  several  of  his  letters ; 
but  finding  the  public  disorders  increase  still  every 
day,  he  procured  the  election  of  priests  to  b« 
thrown  off  to  the  next  year :  and  Brutus  havings 
sent  him  word  in  the  mean  while  that  his  son  had 
actually  left  him,  and  was  coming  towards  Rome, 
he  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  to  meet  him 
on  the  fXMul,  with  orders  to  send  him  back  again, 
though  he  found  him  landed  in  Italy:  ''since 
nothing,"  he  says,  *'  could  be  more  agreeable  either 
to  himself,  or  more  honourable  to  his  aon,  thaa 
his  continuance  with  Brutus'." 

Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Modena,  the  news 
of  DolabeUa's  defeat,  and  death,  from  Asia,  brought 
a  fresh  occasion  of  joy  to  Cicero,  and  his  friends 
at  Rome.  DolabeUa,  after  his  success  against 
Trebonius,  having  pillaged  that  province  of  its 
money,  and  of  all  things  useful  for  war,  marched 
forward  to  execute  his  grand  design  upon  Syria ; 
for  which  he  had  been  making  all  this  preparation : 
but  Cassius  was  beforehand  with  him^  ami  having 
got  possession  of  that  country,  and  of  all  the  armies 
in  it,  was  much  superior  to  him  in  force.  Dola- 
bella,  however,  made  his  way  with  some  success 
through  CiUda,  and  came  before  Antioch  in  Syria, 
but  was  denied  admittance  into  it ;  and  after  some 
vain  attempts  to  take  it,  being  repulsed  with  loss, 
marched  to  Laodicea,  which  had  before  invited, 
and  now  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Here  Cassias 
came  up  with  him,  and  presently  invested  the 
place,  where,  after  he  had  destroyed  DolabeUa's 
fleet,  in  two  or  three  naval  engagements,  he  shut 
him  up  dosely  by  sea,  as  wisU  as  land;  till 
Dolabella,  seeing  no  way  to  escape,  and  the  town 
unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  killed  himsdf,  to 
prevent  his  falling  alive  into  Cassius's  hands,  and 
suffering  the  same  treatment  which  he  had  shown 
to  Trebonius ;  but  Cassius  generously  ordered  his 

•  Ad  Brut.  9. 

'  Bed  quamvifl  lioeat  absentia  ratlonom  haberi,  tamen 
omnia  mint  pneaentibuB  faoiliora.— Ad  Brut.  5. 

ff  Ego  autem,  cum  ad  me  de  Cioeronis  aba  te  ditoecsu 
soripsiaacs,  atatim  extruai  tabellarioa,  Uteraaqoo  ad  Cio»> 
ronem:utetiam8iinItaIiamv«niaBet,ad(erediret.  Nihil 
enim  mihi  Jucundiua,  illi  honeatius.  Quamqnam  aliqu»> 
tiea  «i  aoripaoram,  aaoerdotom  oomitia,  mea  aumma  ona« 
tcntione  in  alterum  annum  eisa  r^eota,  &o.— Ad  Brut. 
14  :  it.  fi,  6,  7. 
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hodf  to  be  buried,  with  that  of  his  Hentenant 
Oeurhis,  who  killed  himaelf  also  with  him^. 

D.  BnitQS  was  now  at  last  pursoing  Antony,  or 
nther  obserring  the  motions  of  his  flig;ht :  he  had 
with  him,  besictes  his  own  forces,  the  new  legions 
of  the  bite  oonsnls,  while  all  the  Teterans  pnt 
tfaemselTes  under  the  command  of  OctaTios :  so 
that  after  Antony  was  joined  by  Ventidios  with 
three  legions,  Bmtos  was  hardly  strong  enough 
either  to  fight  with  him,  or,  what  he  rather  aimed 
atf  to  hinder  his  crossing  the  Alps  to  Lepidus. 
He  deaired  Cicero,  therefore,  to  write  to  Lepidns 
■oC  to  receiTe  him,  "  though  he  was  snre,^*  he 
aays,  *'  that  Lepidns  wonld  never  do  anything  that 
was  right  j"  and  wishes  likewise  that  Cicero  would 
eonfinn  Plancus;  since  by  some  of  Antony's 
papers  which  fell  into  his  hands  he  perceived 
that  Antony  had  not  lost  all  hopes  of  him,  and 
thooght  himaelf  sure  of. Lepidus  and  PoUio;  of 
which  be  gave  Plancus  immediate  notice,  and 
aigaiHed,  that  he  was  coming  forward  with  all 
expedition  to  join  with  him^  But  he  complains 
ncfa  in  all  bis  letters  of  his  want  of  money,  and 
the  sad  condition  of  his  army;  which  was  not 
eoatemptible  for  the  number,  but  the  kind  of  bis 
troo|w,  being  for  the  most  part  new-raised  men, 
bare  and  needy  of  all  things^.  **  I  cannot,"  says 
he,  *«  maintain  my  soldiers  any  longer.  When  I 
tnt  undertook  to  free  the  republic,  I  had  above 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  my  own  in 
BODer ;  but  am  now  so  far  from  having  anything, 
that  I  have  involved  all  my  friends  in  debt  for  me. 
I  have  seven  legions  to  provide  for :  consider  with 
what  dificuhy.  Had  I  the  treasures  of  Varro,  I 
coaldnot  support  the  expensed"  He  desired 
tkoefere  a  present  supply  of  money,  and  some 
veteran  legions,  especially  the  fourth  and  Martial, 
which  eootinued  still  with  Octavius.  This  was  de- 
creed  to  him  readily  by  the  senate,  at  the  motion 
«f  Dmsas  and  PkuUus,  Lepidus's  brother" :  but 
CSeero  wrote  him  word,  **  that  all  who  knew  those 
the  best,  affirmed,  that  they  would  not  be 
I  by  any  terms  to  serve  under  him :  ^at 
J,  however,  should  certainly  be  provided  for 
"  and  conchides  by  observing,  "  that  if  Le- 
>  ahoahl  receive  Antony,  it  would  ihrow  them 
k  into  great  difficultiea :  but  that  it  was  Brutus's 
fmrt  to  take  caie  that  they  should  have  no  cause 
t»  fear  the  event :  for  as  to  himself,  that  he  could 
Ba<  poasibly  do  more  than  he  bad  already  done ; 
Wft  wished  to  see  D.  Brutus  the  greatest  and  most 
I  of  men*." 


^  Bp-Fm.  1«,  13. 15 :  Applan.  1.  W.  <I25 ;  Dio,  L  zlTii344. 

i  IaiBiiDisro9Dta,adbominemvaDto>lMfannmLepIdum 
■••iaa*  B«  beDimi  nobis  rvdintegrare  potslt,  Antonio  sibi 
«aa,^Bacta— Mfhl  peraisslwiinum  est,  Lepldum  reote  feo* 
tmrwau  iianqnwiv-Plmoum  quoqne  conflrmrtla,  oro ;  quern 
•peso,  polto  Antonio,  rdpubUott  non  dofutiirum.^E^. 

AnioDliu  ad  Lepidnm  proflcfidtnr,  ne  de  Planoo  qoldem 
^mm  adhoc  al^ijecit,  ut  ez  Ubellls  mis  anlmadvertl,  qui  in 
aw  Incfdenait*— IMd.  11. 

k  Cam  iim  com  tinmibiu  agentinlmia^Ibkl.  19. 

*  AlavJammHitMnonposiian.  Cum  ad  rempablicam 
Aan  aeoeni,  BA.  mihl  fait  peounia  cccc  ampllaa. 
A  mbmt  nt  mec  relfluniUarisliberam  tit  qoldquam, 
-ajammeosamlcoaaTealienoobatrinxerim.    Sep- 

"onaium  nnno  leglonnm  alo,  qua  dlfflonltate,  tu 
IfoD,  ai  Varnmis  thesaoros  haberem,  tubaistere 
I  pewoK— Ibid.  10. 

•  Bpu  Fam.  xt  19. 
a  Martlam  et  qoartam  negant,  qui  illas  norunt. 


Plancus^  as  it  !s  hinted  above,  was  carrying  on 
a  negotiation  with  Lepidus  to  unite  their  forces 
against  Antony :  it  was  managed  on  Plancus'  side 
by  Fumius ;  on  Lepidus's  byLaterensis,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  a  true  friend  to  the  republic,  and 
zealous  to  engage  bis  general  to  its  Interests ;  and 
Lepidus  himself  dissembled  so  well  as  to  persuade 
them  of  his  sincerity ;  so  that  Plancus  was  march- 
ing  forward  in  great  haste  to  join  with  him,  of 
w^ch  he  gave  Cicero  a  particular  account. 

Planeut  to  Cieero. 

'*  After  I  had  written  my  letters,  I  thought  it  of 
service  to  the  public  that  you  should  be  informed 
of  what  has  since  happened.  My  diligence,  I  hope, 
has  been  of  use  both  to  myself  and  to  the  com- 
monwealth :  for  I  have  been  treating  with  Lepidus 
by  perpetual  messages ;  that  laying  aside  all 
former  quarrels,  he  would  be  reconciled,  and 
succour  the  republic  in  common  with  me,  and 
show  more  regard  to  himself,  his  children,  and 
the  city,  than  to  a  desperate  abandoned  robber ; 
in  which  case  he  might  depend  on  my  service  and 
assistance  for  all  occasions  :  I  transacted  the  affair 
by  Laterensis.  He  pawned  his  faith,  that  if  he 
could  not  keep  Antony  out  of  his  province,  he 
would  pursue  him  by  open  war ;  begged  that  I 
would  come  and  join  forces  with  him,  and  so  much 
the  more,  because  Antony  was  said  to  be  strong 
in  horse  ;  whereas  Lepidus's  could  hardly  be  called 
indifferent :  for  not  many  days  before,  even  out  of 
his  small  number,  ten,  who  were  reckoned  his  best, 
came  over  to  me.  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of 
this,  I  resolved  without  delay  to  support  Lepidus 
in  the  execution  of  his  good  intentions :  I  saw  of 
what  benefit  my  joim'ng  him  would  be,  either  for 
pursuing  and  destroying  Antony's  horse  with  mine, 
or  for  correcting  and  restraining,  by  the  presence  of 
my  army,  the  corrupt  and  £saffected  part  of 
Lepidus's.  Having  made  a  bridge  therefore  in 
one  day  over  the  Isere,  a  very  great  river  in  the 
territory  of  the  AUobroges,  I  passed  with  my  army 
on  the  twelfth  of  May :  but  having  been  informed 
that  L.  Antony  was  sent  before  with  some  horse 
and  cohorts  to  Forum  Julii,  I  had  sent  my  brother 
the  day  before  with  four  thousand  horse  to  meet 
with  him,  intending  to  follow  myself  by  great 
journeys  with  four  l^ons  and  the  rest  of  my  horse, 
without  the  heavy  ba^^age.  If  we  have  any  tolerable 
fortune  for  the  republic,  we  shall  here  pnt  an  end 
to  the  audaciousness  of  the  desperate,  and  to  all 
our  own  trouble :  but  if  the  robber,  upon  hearing 
of  my  arrival,  should  run  back  again  into  Italy,  it 
will  he  Brutus's  part  to  meet  with  him  there :  who 
will  not  be  wanting,  I  know,  either  in  counsel  or 
courage :  but  if  that  should  happen,  I  will  send 
my  brother  also  with  the  horse,  to  follow  and  pre- 
serve Italy  from  being  ravaged  by  him.  Take  care 
of  your  health,  and  love  me  as  I  love  youV 

But  Lepidus  was  acting  all  the  while  a  treache- 
rous part,  being  determined  at  all  hasards  to  sup- 
port Antony;  and  though  he  kept  him  at  a 
distance  for  some  time,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
strained at  last  by  his  own  soldiers  to  receive  him, 
yet  that  was  only  to  save  appearances,  till  be  could 


nlla  ounditknia  ad  te  pofw  perdnef.  Feconlc.  qnam  dssl- 
deras,  ratio  potest  haberi.  eaque  habebitnr— eg o  plus  quam 
feci,  faoere  non  possum.  Te  tamen,  id  quod  q>ero,  omnium 
maximum  et  clariasimum  videre  copio. — ^Ep.  Tun,  xi.  14. 
«  Ep.  Fam.  x.  15. 
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do  it  with  advantage  and  aeciirity  to  them  both :  his 
view  in  treating  with  Planoos  was  probably  to  amuse 
and  draw  him  so  near  to  them,  that  when  he  and 
Antony  were  actually  joined,  they  might  force  him 
into  the  same  measures,  without  his  oeug  able  to 
help  it,  or  to  retreat  from  tliem.  When  he  was  upon 
the  point  therefore  of  joining  camps  with  Antony, 
he  sent  word  to  Plancos,  who  was  within  forty  miles 
of  him,  to  stay  where  he  then  was  till  he  should 
come  up  to  him :  but  Plancus,  suspecting  nothing, 
thought  it  better  still  to  march  on ;  till  Laterensis, 
perceiving  how  things  were  taming,  wrote  him 
word  in  aU  haste  that  neither  Lepidus  nor  his  army 
were  to  be  trusted,  and  that  he  himself  was  de- 
serted ;  *'  exhorting  Plancas  to  look  to  himself, 
lest  he  should  be  drawn  into  a  snare,  and  to  per- 
form his  duty  to  the  repubHo ;  for  that  he  had^- 
charged  his  faith  by  giving  him  this  wamingP.'*  &e. 
Plancas  gave  Cicero  a  particular  account  of  all 
these  transactions:  he  acquaints  him  '*  that  Lepidus 
and  Antony  joined  their  camps  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May,  and  the  same  day  marched  forward  towards 
him :  of  all  which  he  knew  nothing  till  they  were 
come  within  twenty  miles  of  him :  that  upon  the 
first  intelligence  of  it  he  retreated  in  all  hiute,  re- 

Sassed  the  Isere,  and  broke  down  the  bridges  which 
e  had  built  opon  it,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
draw  all  his  forces  together,  and  join  them  with  lus 
colleague  D.  Brutus,  whom  he  expected  in  three 
days :  that  Laterensis,  whose  singular  fidelity  he 
should  ever  acknowledge,  when  be  found  himself 
duped  by  Lepidus,  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself; 
but  being  interrupted  in  the  act,  was  thought  likely 
to  live.  He  desires  that  Octavius  might  be  sent  to 
him  with  his  forces ;  or  if  he  could  not  come  in 
person,  that  his  army  however  might  be  sent,  since 
his  interest  was  so  much  concerned  in  it :  that  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  rebels  was  now  drawn  into 
one  camp,  they  ought  to  act  against  them  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  republic,''  &c.4 

The  day  after  his  union  with  Antony,  Lepidus 
wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  senate,  wherein  '*  he 
calls  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  he  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  public  safety  and 
liberty ;  of  which  he  should  shortly  have  given 
them  proofe,  had  not  fortune  prevented  him :  for 
that  his  soldiers,  by  a  general  mutiny  and  sedition, 
had  plainly  forced  him  to  take  so  great  a  multitude 
of  citizens  under  his  protection."  He  beseeches 
them,  **  that  laying  aside  all  their  private  grudges, 
they  would  consult  the  good  of  the  whole  republic ; 
nor  in  a  time  of  civil  diMention  treat  his  clemency, 
and  that  of  his  army,  as  criminal  and  traitorous'.*' 
D.  Brutos  on  the  other  hand  joined  his  army 
with  Plancus,  who  acted  with  him  for  some  time 
with  great  concord,  and  the  affection  of  the  whole 
province  on  their  side:  which  being  signified  in 
their  common  letters  to  Rome,  gave  great  hopes 
still  and  courage  to  all  the  honest  Uiere.  In  a 
letter  of  Plancus  to  Cioero, — **  You  know,"  says 
he,  **  i  imagine,  the  state  of  our  forces :  in  my 
camp  there  are  three  veteran  legions,  with  one 
new,  but  the  best  of  all  others  of  that  sort :  in 
Brutus's  one  veteran  legion,  another  of  two  years' 

P  AtXatereneiSt  vlr  sanotifliimaB,  suo  ohirographo  mittit 
mihi  literas,  in  eiaque  deqwnuu  da  w,  de  exeroitu,  de 
LepidI  fide,  querencqne  00  deetitutum :  in  quibus  aperte 
denantiat,  vidoam  ne  foliar:  suam  fidem  solutaro  esse, 
reipoblics  ne  desim.— Ep.  Fam.  x.  21. 

4  Ibid  23.  r  11)10. 35. 


standing,  eight  of  new  levies :  so  that  our  whole 
army  is  great  in  number,  little  in  strength :  for 
what  emSn  dependence  there  is  on  a  fresh  soldier 
we  have  oft  experienced  to  our  cost.  If  the 
African  troops,  which  are  veteran,  or  Caesar's, 
should  join  ns,  we  should  willingly  put  all  to 
the  haxard  of  a  battle  :  as  I  saw  Cesar's  to  be  the 
nearest,  so  I  have  never  ceased  to  press  him,  nor 
he  to  assure  me,  that  he  would  come  iostantly^ 
though  I  perceive  that  he  had  no  such  thought, 
and  is  quite  gone  off  into  other  measures :  yet  1 
have  sent  our  friend  Fumius  again  to  him,  with 
letters  and  instructions,  if  he  can  possibly  do  any 
good  with  him.  You  know,  my  dear  Cicero,  tiiat 
as  to  the  love  of  young  Cesar,  it  belongs  to  me  in 
oommon  with  you :  for  on  the  account  either  of 
my  intimacy  with  his  uncle  when  alive,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  protect  and  cherish  him  ;  or 
because  he  himself,  as  for  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  is  of  a  most  moderate  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion; or  that  after  so  remarkable  a  friendship 
with  C.  Caesar,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  me  not  to 
love  him,  even  as  my  own  child,  whom  he  had 
adopted  for  his  son.  But  what  I  now  write,  I 
write  out  of  grief,  rather  than  ill-will :  that  Antony 
now  lives ;  that  Lepidus  is  joined  with  him  ;  that 
they  have  no  contemptible  army ;  that  they  have 
hopes,  and  dsje  pursue  them ;  is  all  entirely 
owing  to  Caesar.  I  will  not  recall  what  is  long 
since  passed:  but  if  he  had  come  at  tiie  timo 
when  he  himself  declared  that  he  would,  the  war 
would  have  been  either  now  ended,  or  removed, 
to  their  great  disadvantage,  into  Spain,  a  province 
utterly  averse  to  them.  What  motive  or  whose 
counsels  drew  him  off  from  a  part  so  glorious,  nay, 
so  necessary  too,  and  salutary  to  himself,  and 
turned  him  so  absurdly  to  the  thoughts  of  a  two 
months'  consulship,  to  the  terror  of  all  people,  I 
cannot  possibly  comprehend.  His  friends  seem 
capable  of  doing  much  good  on  this  occasion,  both 
to  himself  and  Sie  republic ;  and,  above  all  others, 
you,  to  whom  he  has  greater  obligations  than  any 
man  living,  except  myself ;  for  I  shall  never  forget 
that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  greatest.  I 
have  given  orders  to  Farnius  to  treat  with  him  On 
these  affairs  ;  and  if  I  had  as  much  authority  witfi 
him  as  I  ought,  should  do  him  great  service. 
We  in  the  mean  time  have  a  very  hard  part  to 
sustain  in  the  war :  for  we  neither  think  it  safe  to 
venture  a  battle,  nor  yet,  by  turning  our  backs,  to 
give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  doing  greater 
mischief  to  the  republic :  but  if  either  Casar  wonld 
regard  his  honour,  or  the  African  legions  come 
quickly,  we  shall  make  you  all  easy  from  this 
quarter.  I  beg  you  to  continue  your  affection  to 
me,  and  assure  yoursdf  that  I  am  strictiy  yours*.'* 

Upon  the  news  of  Lepidus's  union  widi  Antony, 
the  senate,  after  some  little  time  spent  in  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  it,  being  encouraged  by  the 
concord  of  D.  Brutus  and  Plancus,  and  depending 
on  the  fidelity  of  their  united  forces,  voted  Lepidoa 
an  enemy,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June ;  and  de- 
molished the  gilt  statue  which  tiiey  had  lately 
erected  to  him ;  reserving  still  a  liberty  to  him 
and  his  adherents  of  returning  to  thdr  duty  by 
the    first   of   September*.    Lepidns's  wife    waa 

•  Bp.  Fam.  x.  S4. 

t  Lepidus  tuns  aflinis,  meat  funillaris*  prid.  KaL  Ouini. 
scntentiis  omnibus  hostis  a  sanatu  Judtcatos  est ;  ottterique 
qui  una  cum  illo  a  repubUoa  defeoerunt :  quibus  tanun  ad 
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M.  Bnitet'  lister,  by  whom  he  had  sons,  whose 
fortunes  were  necessarily  mined  by  this  TOte, 
which  confiscated  the  father's  estate ;  for  which 
maotk  Serrilia,  tiieir  grandmother,  and  Cassins's 
wife,  their  aont,  solicited  Cicero  rery  earnestly 
«itber  that  the  decree  itself  might  not  pass,  or 
that  the  children  should  be  excepted  ont  of  it  t 
bot  Cicero  could  not  consent  to  oblige  them :  for 
since  the  first  was  thought  necessary,  the  second 
followed  of  course.  He  ga?e  Brutus,  howerer,  a 
|»rfiwilar  account  of  the  case  by  letter. 

Cicero  to  Sruhu. 
"  Though  I  was  just  going  to  write  to  you 
by  MessaU  Corrinus,  yet  I  would  not  let  our 
friend  Vetus  come  without  a  letter.  The  republic, 
Bratns,  is  now  in  the  utmost  danger :  and  after 
we  hmd  conquered,  we  are  forced  again  to  fight,  by 
the  perfidy  and  madness  of  M.  Lqndas.  On 
whk^  ocosion,  when  for  the  care  with  which  I 
have  charged  myself  of  the  republic,  I  had  many 
things  to  make  me  uneasy,  Tet  nothing  vexed  me 
Bore  than  that  I  could  not  yidd  to  the  prayers  of 
jovr  mother  and  sister;  for  I  imagined  that  I 
ahodld  easily  satisfy  you,  on  which  I  lay  the  great- 
er stress.  For  Lepidns's  case  could  not  by  any 
means  be  distix^^hed  firom  Antony's ;  nay,  in  all 
people's  judgment  was  even  worse,  since  after  he 
hftd  received  the  highest  honours  from  the  senate, 
and  bat  a  few  days  before  had  sent  an  excellent 
letter  to  them,  on  a  sudden  he  not  only  received 
Hm  broken  remains  of  our  enemies,  but  now  wages 
a  most  crod  war  against  us  by  land  and  sea,  the 
event  oi  which  is  wholly  uncertain.  When  we  are 
desired  therefore  to  extend  mercy  to  his  children, 
Bot  a  word  is  said  whr,  if  their  father  should 
eotiquer  (which  the  gods  forbid),  we  are  not  to 
expect  the  last  punishment  from  him.  I  am  not 
ignorant  how  hard  it  is,  that  children  should  suffer 
for  the  crimes  of  their  parents :  but  it  was  wisely 
eootriTed  by  the  laws,  that  the  lore  of  their  chil- 
4ntk  should  make  parents  more  affectionate  to  their 
oowntry.  Wherefore  it  is  Lepidus  who  is  cruel  to 
h^  duldren,  not  he  who  adjudges  Lepidus  an 
emaaj  ;  for  if,  laying  down  his  arms,  he  were  to  be 
CBwdfmned  only  of  violence,  in  which  no  defence 
eowld  be  made  for  him,  his  children  would  suffer 
Ae  saaae  calamity  by  the  confiscation  of  his  estate. 
YeC  what  your  mother  and  sister  are  now  soliciting 
against,  in  fovour  of  the  children,  the  very  same 
and  mn^  worse  Lepidus,  Antony,  and  our  other 
cBemiea,  are  at  this  very  moment  threatening  to  us 
sB.  Wherefore,  our  greatest  hope  is  in  you  and 
yowr  amay.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  both 
to  the  republic  in  general,  and  to  your  honour  and 
glory  in  particular,  that,  as  I  wrote  to  vou  before, 
yva  eome  as  sooin  as  possible  into  Ituy ;  for  the 
lepsbfic  is  in  great  want  not  only  of  your  forces, 
hit  €ft  your  counsels.  I  served  Vetus  with  plea- 
sare  as  jou  desired  me,  for  his  singular  benevoloice 
sad  datj  to  you :  I  found  him  extremely  zealous 
and  afisctiooate  both  to  you  and  the  republic :  I 
dkall  see  my  son,  I  hope,  very  soon,  for  I  depend 
aa  kis  coming  with  you  quickly  to  Italy  *." 

Bmtaa,  before  he  had  received  this  letter,  having 
heard  from  other  friends  what  they  were  designing 
at  Roaae  sgainst  Lepidus,  wrote  about  the  same 
tjaae,  and  on  the  same  subject,  to  Cicero. 


Srutua  to  Ckero. 

**  Other  people's  fears  oblige  me  to  entertain 
some  apprehensions  myself  on  Lepidus's  account : 
if  he  should  withdraw  himself  from  us  (whidi 
will  prove,  I  hope,  a  rash  and  imurious  suspicion 
of  him),  I  beg  and  beseech  you,  Cicero,  conjuring 
you  by  our  friendship  and  your  affection  to  me,  to 
forget  that  my  sister's  children  are  Lepidus'  sons, 
and  to  consider  me  in  the  place  of  their  finther. 
If  I  obtain  this  of  you»  you  will  not  scruple,  I  am 
sure,  to  do  whatever  you  can  for  them.  Other 
people  live  dilforently  with  their  friends,  but  I  can 
never  do  enough  for  my  sister's  cbildren,  to  satisfy 
either  my  in<£nation  or  my  duty.  But  what  is 
there  in  which  honest  men  can  Oblige  me  (if  in 
reality  I  have  deserved  to  be  obliged  in  anything), 
or  in  which  I  can  be  of  service  to  my  mother, 
sister,  and  the  boys,  if  their  uncle  Brutus  has  not 
as  mudi  weight  with  you  and  the  senate  to  pro- 
tect, as  their  fother  Lepidus  to  hurt  them  r  I 
feel  so  much  uneasiness  and  indignation,  that  I 
ndther  can  nor  ought  to  write  more  folly  to  you ; 
for  if,  in  a  case  so  important' and  so  necessary, 
there  could  be  any  occasion  for  words  to  exdte 
and  confirm  you,  there  is  no  hope  that  you  will  do 
what  I  wish,  and  what  is  proper.  Do  not  expect 
therefore  any  long  prayers  from  me :  consider  only 
what  I  am ;  and  that  I  ought  to  obtain  it  either 
from  Cicero,  a  man  the  most  intimatdy  united 
with  me ;  or  without  regard  to  our  private  friend- 
ship, fipom  a  consular  senator  of  such  eminence. 
Pray  send  me  word  as  soon  as  you  can  what  you 
resolve  to  do.   July  the  Ist*." 

Cicero  perceiving  from  this  letter,  what  he  had 
no  notion  of  before,  how  great  a  stress  Brutus  laid 
on  procuring  this  favour  for  his  nephews,  prevailed 
with  the  senate  to  suspend  the  execution  of  thdr 
act,  as  far  as  it  related  to  them,  tiU  the  times  wero 
more  settled  r, 

Lepidus  and  Antony  were  no  sooner  joined, 
than  a  correspondence  was  set  on  toot  between 
them  and  Octavius,  who,  from  the  death  of  the 
consuls,  showed  but  little  regard  to  the  authority 
of  Cicero  or  the  senate ;  and  wanted  only  a  pre- 
tence for  breaking  with  them.  He  waited  however 
a  while  to  see  what  became  of  Antony ;  till  finding 
him  recdved  and  supported  by  Lepidus,  he  began 
to  think  it  his  best  scheme  to  enter  into  the  league 
with  them,  and  to  concur  in  what  seemed  to  be 
more  peculiarly  hb  own  part,  the  design  of  reveng- 
ing the  death  of  his  unde.  Instead  thersfora  of 
prosecuting  the  war  any  farther,  he  was  persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  make  a  demand  of  the  consulship, 
though  he  was  not  yet  above  twenty  years  old. 
This  step  shocked  and  terrified  the  d^ ;  not  that 
the  consulship  could  give  him  any  power  which 
his  army  had  not  already  given,  but  as  it  indicated 
a  dangerous  and  unseasonable  ambition,  grounded 
on  a  contempt  of  the  laws  and  the  senate ;  and 
above  all,  raised  a  just  apprehendon  of  some 
attempt  against  the  public  liberty :  since,  instead 
of  leading  his  army  whero  it  was  wanted  and  de- 
sired, against  thdr  enemies  abroad,  he  chose  to 
nuurch  with  it  towards  Rome,  as  if  he  intended  to 
subdue  the  republic  itsdf. 


<  Ad  Brut.  19. 

7  SoTorls  tnm  fliila  quam  diUg«nter  ooosulam,  spero  te 
ex  matrit  et  ez  aororis  Uteris  oognlturum,  ftc^Ibid.  15 ; 
It.  I& 
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There  was  a  report  spread  in  toe  mean  while 
throagh  the  empire,  that  Cicero  was  chosen  consul. 
Brutus  mentioning  it  in  a  letter  to  him,  says,  *'  If  I 
should  erer  see  that  day,  I  shall  then  begin  to  figure 
to  myself  the  true  form  of  a  republic  subsisting  by 
its  own  strength  '."  It  is  certain  that  he  might  have 
been  declared  consul  by  the  unanimous  snffrage  of 
the  people,  if  he  had  desired  it ;  but  in  times  of 
such  Tiolence,  the  title  of  supreme  magistrate,  with- 
out a  real  power  to  support  it,  would  have  exposed 
him  only  to  more  immediate  danger  and  insolts 
from  the  soldiers;  whose  fastidious  insolence  in 
their  demands  was  grown,  as  he  complains,  insap. 
portableN  Some  old  writers  say,  what  the  modems 
take  implicitly  from  them,  that  he  was  duped,  and 
drawn  in  by  Octavius  to  favour  his  pretensions  to 
the  consvdship,  by  the  hopes  of  being  made  his 
colleague,  and  governing  him  in  the  office  ^.  But 
the  contrary  is  evident  from  several  of  his  letters : 
and  that  of  all  men  he  wa»  the  most  averse  to 
Octavius's  design,  and  the  most  active  in  dissuad- 
ing him  from  pursuing  it.  Writing  upon  it  to 
Brutus :  **  As  to  Caesar,  (says  he)  who  has  been 
governed  hitherto  by  my  advice,  and  is  indeed  of 
an  excellent  disposition  and  wonderful  firmness, 
some  people,  by  most  wicked  letters,  messages, 
and  fallacious  accounts  of  things,  have  pushed  him 
to  an  assured  hope  of  the  consulship.  As  soon  as 
I  perceived  it,  I  never  ceased  admonishing  him  in 
absence,  nor  reproaching  his  friends  who  are 
present,  and  who  seem  to  encourage  his  ambition ; 
nor  did  I  scruple  to  lay  open  the  source  of  those 
traitorous  counsels  in  the  senate :  nor  do  I  ever 
remember  the  senate  or  the  magistrates  to  have 
behaved  better  on  any  occasion ;  for  it  never  hap- 
pened before,  in  voting  an  extraordinary  honour  to 
a  powerful  or  rather  most  powerful  man  (since 
power  is  now  measured  by  force  and  arms),  that 
no  tribune,  or  any  other  magistrate,  nor  so  much 
as  a  private  senator,  would  move  for  it :  yet  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  firmness  and  virtue  the  city  is 
greatly  alarmed ;  for  we  are  abused,  Brutus,  both 
by  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  inso- 
l^ce  of  the  general.  Every  one  demands  to  have  as 
much  power  in  the  state  as  he  has  means  to  extort 
it :  no  reason,  no  moderation,  no  law,  no  custom, 
no  duty,  is  at  all  regarded ;  no  judgment  or  opinion 
of  the  citizens,  no  shame  of  posterity,^"  &c. 

What  Cicero  says  in  this  letter  is  very  remark, 
able :  that  in  all  this  height  of  young  Cesar's 
A.cniB.710.      power,  there  was  not  a  magistrate, 

ac,  64.        nor  so  much  as  a  single  senator,  who 

0088L  would  move  for  the  decree  of  his  oon- 
o.  csAAR  sulship  :  the  demand  of  it  therefbre 
ocTAviAsus.  was  made  by  a  deputation  of  his  offi- 
Q.PKOIUB.  oers;  and  when  tht  senate  received 
it  more  coldly  than  they  expected,  Cornelius,  a 
centurion,  throwing  back  his  robe  and  showing 
them  his  sword,  boldly  declared  that  if  they  would 
not  make  him  consul,  that  should.  But  Octavius 
himself  soon  put  an  end  to  their  scruples,  by 
marching  with  his  legions  in  a  hostile  manner  to 
the  city  **,  where  he  was  chosen  consul  with  Q. 


■  His  Uteris  scriptis,  te  oonsulem  factum  audivimus; 
tarn  voro  inoipiam  pmponere  mihi  rempubUoam  justam 
•t  Jam  sola  nltentem  viribua,  si  isthnovldero.— Ad  Brat  4. 

*  niudimur*  Brute,  cum  mUitum  delioiis,  torn  impera- 
torls  innoleatia.— Ibid.  10. 

k  Pint,  in  Cio.  e  Ad  Brut  la 

d  Ctfoaulaturo  viffedmo  etatis  anno  Invaait,  admotU 


Pedius,  his  kinsman  and  co-heir,  in  part  of  hit 
uncle's  estate,  in  the  month  of  SextUis ;  which, 
on  the  account  of  this  fortunate  beginning  of  his 
honours,  was  called  afterwards,  from  Ms  own 
surname,  Augustus*. 

The  first  act  of  his  magistracy  was  to  secure 
all  the  public  money  which  he  found  in  Rome, 
and  make  a  dividend  of  it  to  his  soldiers.  He 
compbiined  loudly  of  the  senate,  "  that  instead 
of  paying  his  army  the  rewards  which  they  had 
decreed  to  them,  they  were  contriving  to  harass 
them  with  perpetual  toils,  and  to  engage  them  in 
fresh  wars  against  Lepidus  and  Antony ;  and  like- 
wise, that  in  the  comnussion  granted  to  ten 
senators  to  provide  lands  for  the  legions  after 
the  war,  they  had  not  named  him'."  But  there 
was  no  just  ground  for  any  such  complaints ;  for 
those  rewards  were  not  decreed,  nor  intended  to 
be  distributed,  till  the  war  was  quite  ended ;  and 
the  leaving  Csesar  out  of  the  commission,  was  not 
from  any  particular  slight,  but  a  general  exception 
of  all  who  had  the  command  of  armies,  as  impro* 
per  to  be  employed  in  such  a  charge :  though  Ci- 
cero indeed  was  of  a  diflferent  opinion,  and  pressed 
for  their  being  taken  in.  D.  Brutus  and  nancua 
were  excluded  as  well  as  Cssar,  and  both  of  them 
seem  likewise  to  have  been  disgusted  at  it,  so  that 
Cicero,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  in  order  to 
retrieve  the  imprudence  of  a  step  which  gave  such 
uJsnoe,  would  not  suffer  his  colleagues  to  do  any- 
thing of  moment,  but  reserved  the  whole  affair 
to  the  arrival  of  Ceesar  and  the  rest*. 

But  Csesar,  being  now  wholly  bent  on  changing 
sides  and  measures,  was  glad  to  catch  at  every 
occasion  of  quarrelling  with  the  senate  ;  he 
diarged  them  with  calling  him  a  boy,  and  treat- 
ing him  as  such^ :  and  found  a  pretext  also  against 
Cicero  himself,  whom,  after  all  ue  services  received 
from  him,  his  present  views  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don ;  for  some  busy  informers  had  told  him,  that 
Cicero  had  spoken  of  him  in  certain  ambiguous 
terms  which  carried  a  double  meaning,  either  of 
advancing  or  taking  him  off,  which  Octavius  was 
desirous  to  have  reported  everywhere,  and  bdieved 
in  the  worst  sense.  D.  Brutus  gave  Cicero  the 
first  notice  of  it  in  the  following  letter : 

Z>.  Brutus,  Bmperar,  Consul  eleoi,  to  M.  T. 

Cieero, 
''  What  I  do  not  feel  on  my  own  account,  my 
love  and  obligations  to  yon  make  me  feel  on  yours : 
that  is,  fear.  For  after  I  had  been  often  told  what 
I  did  not  wholly  slight,  Labeo  Segulius,  a  man 
alwavs  like  himself,  just  now  informs  me  that  he 
has  been  with  Ciesar,  where  there  was  much  dls- 

hoetiliter  ad  urbem  Ictgionibus.  miasisque,  qui  sibl  exerci- 
tus  nomine  deposoeient.  Cum  quidero  cunotante  aenatu, 
Cornelius  oentarlo,  prinoeps  legationis,  rejeoto  sa^olo, 
oetendens  gladii  capulnm,  non  dubitaaaet  in  curia  dioere  ; 
hio  fadet,  d  voe  non  feoeritis.— Soeton.  in  Aug.  88. 

•  Sextilem  mensem  e  soo  oognomine  nominavlt,  magia 
quam  Septombrem,  in  quo  erat  natns,  quia  Imw  sibi  ei 
primus  oonsulatus,  Ac.  -8001011.  in  An^  31. 

f  Appian.  iiL  Ml. 

ff  Cum  ego  sensissem,  de  iis  qui  ezeroitus  baberent,  scn- 
tCTitiam  ferri  oportere,  iidem  iUi,  qui  solent.  reoUumarunt, 
Itaque  ezoepti  etiam  estis,  me  vebementer  repugnante — 
itaque  cum  qnidsm  de  coUegis  nostris  agrariam  curationetn 
ligurirent,  disturbavi  rem,  totaroque  integram  vobia  reeer> 
vAvi.— Bp.  Fam.  xL  21 ;  it  20,  23. 

k  Dlo,  1.  xlri.  316;  Sueton.  in  Aug.  12. 
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«««« yoa ;  thtt  C«aar  himaelf  had  no  other 
niMlimf  ifainst  you  but  for  a  certain  lajing 
iA  he  declared  to  have  been  spoken  by  jou  : 
'tkit  tbe  joon;  num  was  to  be  praised,  adorned, 
tdKs  off' ;'  bat  he  would  not  be  so  silly,  he  said, 
,« to  pit  it  into  any  man's  power  to  take  him  off. 
^I  dire  lay,  was  first  carried  to  him,  or  forged 
If  Sisjaikis  himself,  and  did  not  come  from  the 

S\pmf  Bia.    Segtthiis  had  a  mind  likewise  to  per- 
pude  ne,  that  the  yeterans   talk  most  angrily 
■t  joii,and  that  you  are  in  danger  firom  them : 
tbt  ti»  chief  cause  of  their  anger  is,  because 
KT  Cieaar  nor  I  am  in  the  commission  of  the 
H,  bat  all  things  transacted  by  your  will  and 
hmt.   Upon  hearing  this,  though  I  was  then 
Dj  mareb,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  pass 
Alpi,  tin  I  coidd  first  learn  how  matters  were 
bviaMnsatyon,"''&c 
lb  this  Cicero  answered  : 
Hie  gods  confound  that  Segulius,  the  greatest 
le  that  u,  or  was,  or  erer  will  be.    What ! 
loa  imagine  that  he  told  his  story  only  to  you 
to  Canr?  he  told  the  same  to  every  soul 
he  oonkl  speak  with.     I  lore  you  howerer, 
pfintu,  as  1  ought,  for  acquainting  me  with 
bv  tiiflmg  soever  it  be :  'tis  a  sure  sign  of 
kr  aicction  ;   for  as   to  what   SeguHus  says 
He  eomplaint  of  the  veterans,  because  you 
i  Caw  were  not  in  the  commission,  I  wish 
1 1  vis  not  in  it  myself ;  for  what  can  be  more 
'ienoe?    But  when  I  proposed   that  those 
had  the  command   of  armies    should   be 
in  it,  the    same    men  who    used  to 
R  efcrytfaing  remonstrated  against  it;    so 
jea  were  excepted,  wholly  against  my  vote 

I  fcr  the  story  of  the  words,  he  treats  it,  we 

«  too  cQotemptible  to  deserve  an  apology, 

pma  of  disclaiming  it ;  and  it  seems  indeed 

that  a  man  of  his  prudence  could  ever 

■■«   If  he  had  harboured  such  a  thought, 

id  been  tempted  on  any  occasion  to  throw  out 

a  hist,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  it  in 

l»ai  to  Brutus ;  yet  on  the  contrary,  he 

Bilwayi  of  Octavius  in  terms  highly  advan- 

'  ,  even  where  he  was  likely  to  give  disgust 

B«t  notiiing  was  more  common  than  to 

**7iiigs  forged  fbr  his,  which  he  had  never 

■n :  lad  this  was  one  of  that  sort,  contrived 

w  1  jealousy  into  Octavius,  or  to  give  him  a 

'  at  Uast  for  breaking  with  Cicero,  which  in 

cat  circumstances  he  was  glad  to  lay  hold 

asd  whea  the  story  was  once  becomo  public, 

%poaed  to  have  gained  credit  with  Octavius, 

W.  itrange  to  find  it  taken  up  by  the  writers 

K  following  ages,   VeUeius  and  Suetonius  ; 

^  not  wi^oot  an  intimation  from  the  latter 

^wpectedcrwfit". 

^  the  dty  was  in  the  utmost  consternation 
^v^i  approadi  with  his  army,  two  veteran 
^  fioB  Africa  happened  to  arrive  in  the 
ir,  and  were  received  as  a  succour  sent  to  them 
hearen.  But  this  joy  lasted  not  long :  for 
"*^  after  their  landing,  being  corrupted  by 
l<fter  loldicrs,  they  deserted  the  senate,  who 


Qgnandnm,    Mlendum. 
W  iMwtvd  rigniftot,  «ltbcr  to  rain  to  kimourt,  or 

^ctLPa  tt.  G2;  Soeton.  in  Aug.  12. 


sent  for  them,  and  joined  themselves  to  Caesar. 
Pollio  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  with  two 
of  his  best  legions  from  Spain,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Antony  and  Leindna,  so  that  all  the 
veterana  of  the  western  part  of  the  empire  were 
now  plainly  forming  themselves  into  one  body,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  old  generaL  The  con- 
sent of  all  these  armies,  and  the  unexpected  turn 
of  Antony's  affiurs,  staggered  the  fidelity  of  Plan- 
cus,  and  induced  him  also  at  last  to  desert  his 
colleague  D.  Brutus,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
acted  with  much  seeming  concord ;  Pollio  made 
his  peace  and  good  terms  for  him  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  and  soon  after  brought  him  over  to  their 
camp  with  all  his  troops. 

D.  Brutus,  being  thus  abandoned  and  left  to  shift 
for  himself,  with  a  needy,  mutinous  army,  eager  to 
desert,  and  ready  to  give  him  up  to  his  enemiet,  had 
no  other  way  to  save  himself  than  by  flying  to  his 
namesake  in  Macedonia  ;  but  the  distance  was  so 
great,  and  the  country  so  guarded,  that  he  was  often 
forced  to  change  his  road,  for  fear  of  being  taken, 
till  having  dismissed  all  his  attendants,  and  wan- 
dered for  some  time  alone  in  disguise  and  distress, 
he  committed  himself  to  the  protection  of  an  old 
acquaintance  and  host  whom  he  had  formerly 
obliged ;  where,  either  through  treachery  or  acci- 
dent, he  was  surprised  by  Antony's  solcUers,  who 
immediately  killed  him,  and  returned  with  his  head 
to  their  general". 

Severtd  of  the  old  writers  have  reproached  hb 
memory  with  a  shameful  cowardice  in  the  manner 
of  suffering  his  death :  unworthy  of  the  man  who 
had  killed  Cesar,  and  commanded  armies.  But 
their  accounts  are  so  various,  and  so  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  his  former  life,  that  we  may 
reasonably  suspect  them  to  be  forged  by  those  who 
were  disposed  to  throw  all  kinds  of  contumely  on 
the  murderers  of  Caesar^. 

But  what  gave  the  greatest  shock  to  the  whole 
republican  party,  was  a  law  contrived  by  Cmsar, 
and  published  by  his  colleague  Pedius,  to  bring  to 
trial  and  justice  all  those  who  had  beesi  concerned 
either  in  advising  or  effecting  Caesar's  death ;  in 
consequence  of  which  all  the  conspirators  were 
presently  impeached  in  form  by  different  accusers, 
and  a^none  of  them  ventured  to  appear  to  their 
citations,  they  were  all  condemned  of  course  ;  and 
by  a  second  law  interdicted  from  fire  and  water. 
Pompey  also,  though  he  had  borne  no  part  in  that 
act,  was  added  to  the  number,  as  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  to  the  Caesarian  cause  :  after  which  Caesar, 
to  make  amends  for  the  unpopularity  of  his  law, 
distributed  to  the  dtixens  the  legacies  which  his 
uncle  had  left  them  by  wiUp. 

Cicero  foresaw  that  things  might  possibly  take 
this  turn,  and  Plancus  himself  prove  treacherous  ; 
and  for  that  reason  was  constantly  pressing  Brutus 
and  Cassius  to  hasten  to  Italy  as  the  most  efitetual 
means  to  prevent  it :  every  step  that  Caesar  took 
confirmed  his  apprehensions,  and  made  him  more 
importunate  with  them  to  come,  especially  after 
the  union  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  In  his  letters 
to  Brutus,  **  Fly  to  us,"  says  he,  "  I  beseech  you, 
and  exhort  Cassius  to  the  same,  for  there  is  no 
hope  of  liberty  but  from  your  troops'*.     If  you 
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haYe  any  regnrd  for  the  republic,  for  which  yoii 
were  bom,  you  must  do  it  initantly ;  for  the  war  is 
renewed  by  the  inconatancy  of  Lepidos  ;  and 
Ccsar'a  army,  which  was  the  beat,  is  not  only  of 
no  senrice  to  as,  but  e?en  obliges  ns  to  call  for 
yours :  as  soon  as  erer  you  touch  Italy,  there  is 
not  a  man  whom  wto  can  call  a  dtisen  who  will  not 
immediately  be  in  your  camp.  We  hare  D.  Brutus 
indeed  happily  united  with  Plancus :  but  you  are 
not  ignorant  how  changeable  men's  minds  are,  and 
how  infected  with  party,  and  how  uncertain  the 
events  of  war :  nay,  should  we  conquer,  as  I  hope 
we  shall,  there  will  be  a  want  of  your  advice  and 
authority  to  settle  all  affairs.  Help  us,  therefore, 
for  God's  sake«  and  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  assure 
yourself  that  you  did  not  do  a  greater  serrioe  to 
your  country  on  the  ides  of  March,  when  you 
freed  It  from  slavery,  than  you  will  do  by  coming 
quickly." 

After  many  remonstrances  of  the  same  kind,  he 
wrote  also  the  following  letter. 

Cicero  to  Brutut, 
"  After  I  had  often  exhorted  you  bj  letters  to 
come  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  rdief  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  bring  your  army  into  Italy,  and  never 
imagined  that  your  own  people  had  any  scruples 
about  it ;  I  was  dedred  by  that  most  prudent  and 
diligent  woman  your  mother,  all  whose  thoughts 
and  cares  are  employed  on  you,  that  I  would  come 
to  her  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July ;  which  I  did, 
as  I  ought,  without  delay.  When  1  came,  I  found 
Casoa,  Labeo,  and  Scaptius,  with  her.  She  pre- 
sently entered  into  the  affair,  and  asked  my  opinion 
whether  we  should  send  for  you  to  Italy ;  and 
whether  I  thought  it  best  for  you  to  come  or  to 
continue  abroad.  I  declared,  what  I  took  to  ba  liie 
most  for  your  honour  and  reputation,  that  without 
loss  of  time  you  should  bring  present  help  to  the 
tottering  and  declining  state.  For  what  mischief 
may  not  one  expect  from  that  war,  where  the  con- 
quering armies  refused  to  pursue  a  flying  enemy  ? 
where  a  general  unhurt,  unprovoked,  possessed  of 
the  highest  honours,  and  the  matest  fortunte, 
with  a  wife,  children,  and  near  rdation  to  you,  has 
declared  war  against  the  commonwealth  ?  I  may 
add,  where,  in  so  great  a  concord  of  the  senate  and 
people,  there  resides  still  so  much  disorder  within 
the  walls?  but  the  greatest  grief  which  I  fed, 
while  I  am  now  writing,  is  to  reflect  that  when  the 
republic  had  taken  my  word  for  a  youth,  or  rather 
a  boy,  I  shall  hardly  have  it  in  my  power  to  make 
good  what  I  promised  for  him.  For  it  is  a  thing 
of  much  greater  ddicacy  and  moment,  to  engage 
oneself  for  another^  sentiments  and  principles, 
especially  in  affiurs  of  importance,  than  for  monev ; 
for  money  may  be  pdd,  and  the  loss  itself  be 
tolerable;  bat  how  can  you  pay  what  you  are 
engaged  for  to  the  repubhc,  unless  he  for  whom 
you  stand  engaged  will  suffer  it  to  be  pdd  ?  yet  I 
am  still  in  hopes  to  hold  him,  though  many  are 
plucking  him  away  from  me :  for  his  dispodtion 
seems  good,  though  his  age  be  flexible,  and  many 
dways  at  hand  to  corrupt  him  ;  who,  by  throwing 
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in  his  way  tiie  splendour  of  fdse  honour,  think 
themselves  sure  of  daiKling  his  good  senSiB  and 
understanding.  Wherefore  to  all  my  other  laboun 
this  new  one  is  added,  of  setting  all  engines  at 
work  to  hold  fast  the  young  man,  lest  I  incur  ^le 
imputation  of  rashness.  Though  what  rashneaa  is 
it  after  all  ?  for,  in  reality,  I  IxMmd  him  for  whom 
I  was  engaged  more  strongly  than  myself ;  nor  has 
the  republic  as  yet  any  cause  to  repent  that  I  waa 
his  sponsor,  since  he  has  hitherto  been  the  more 
finn  and  constant  in  acting  for  us,  as  well  from  hia 
own  temper  as  for  my  promise.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  republic,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  want 
of  money ;  for  honest  men  grow  every  day  more 
and  more  averse  to  the  name  of  tribute,  and  what 
waa  gathered  from  the  hundredth  penny,  where 
the  rbh  are  shamefully  rated,  is  all  spent  in  reward- 
ing the  two  legions.  Tliere  is  an  infinite  expense 
upon  us  to  support  the  armies  whidi  now  defend 
us,  and  alao  yours,  fbr  our  Casaius  seems  likdy  to 
come  sufficiently  provided.  But  I  long  to  talk 
over  tills,  and  many  other  things  with  vou  in  per- 
son, and  that  quickly.  As  to  your  sister's  children, 
I  ^  not  wdt,  Brutus,  for  your  writing  to  me : 
the  times  themsdves,  since  uie  war  will  be  drawn 
into  length,  reaerve  the  whole  affidr  to  you ;  but  from 
the  first,  when  I  could  not  foresee  the  continuance 
of  tiie  war,  I  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  children  in 
the  senate,  in  a  manner  which  you  have  been 
informed  of,  I  gueas,  by  ymx  mother's  lettere : 
nor  can  there  ever  be  any  case  where  I  will  not 
bodi  say  and  do,  even  at  the  hasard  of  my  life, 
whatever  I  think  agreeable  either  to  your  inclina- 
tion or  to  your  interest.  The  twenty-sixtfa  of 
July." 

In  a  letter  likewise  to  Casdus,  he  says,  '*  We 
wish  to  see  you  in  Itdy  as  soon  as  pooible,  and 
shall  imagine  that  we  Ivave  recovered  the  republic 
when  we  have  you  with  us.  We  had  conanered 
nobly  if  Lepidus  had  not  recdved  the  routed,  die- 
armed,  fhgitire,  Antony ;  wherefore  Antony  himself 
waa  never  so  odious  to  the  dty  aa  Lepidus  is  now ; 
for  he  bc^n  a  war  upon  us  from  a  turbulent  atate 
of  things,  this  man  from  peace  and  victory.  We 
have  the  consuls-elect  to  oppose  him,  in  whom 
indeed  we  have  great  hopes,  yet  not  without  an 
anxious  care  fbr  the  uncertain  events  of  battles. 
Assure  yourself,  therefore,  that  all  our  dependence 
is  on  you  and  your  Brutus ;  tiiat  you  are  both 
expected,  but  Brutus  immediatdy,"  &c.* 

But  after  all  these  repeated  remonstrances  of 
Cicero,  ndther  Brutus  nor  Casdus  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  least  thou^t  of  coming  with  their 
armies  to  Itdy.  Casdus,  indeed,  by  being  more 
remote,  could  not  oome  so  readily,  and  was  not  so 
much  expected  as  Brutus ;  who,  before  the  battle  of 
Modena,  had  drawn  down  all  his  legions  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  kept  them  at  ApoUonia  and  Dyrrhachinm 
wdting  the  event  of  that  action,  and  ready  to 
embark  for  Itdy,  if  any  aoddent  had  made  his 
assistance  neoesMry,  for  which  Cicero  highly  com- 
mends htm".  But  upon  the  news  of  Antony's 
defeat,  taking  all  the  duiger  to  be  over,  he  marched 
away  directly  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  Dolabdla  ; 
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I  from  that  time  wemed  deaf  to  the  call  of  the 
,  and  to  all  Cicero'i  ktten,  which  urged  him 
so  atroagly  to  come  to  their  rdief.  It  ia  difficult 
at  tUa  diatanoe  to  penetrate  the  motifea  of  hia 
oomdact :  he  had  a  better  opinion  of  Lepidna  thui 
tbB  rvat  of  hia  party  had  ;  and  being  naturally 
positive,  aaight  affect  to  slight  the  apprc^ensiona  of 
Lepidna'a  treachery,  which  waa  the  chief  ground 
of  their  calling  80  earneatly  for  him.  But  he  had 
other  reaaona  alao  which  were  thought  to  be  good ; 
risee  aone  of  his  frienda  at  Rome,  as  we  may 
collect  from  Cicero's  letter,  were  of  a  different 
a^Bd  from  Cicero,  on  the  subject  of  his  coming. 
IVej  might  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  troops ;  and 
tkftt  tik^  were  not  sufficiently  confirmed  and 
attached  to  him  to  be  trusted  in  the  field  against 
the  Teterana  in  Italy ;  whose  example  and  intita- 
tiom,  when  they  came  to  face  each  other,  might 
wamBbHj  induce  them  to  deaert  as  the  other  armiea 
md  dooe,  and  betray  their  commanders.  But 
whaterer  was  their  real  motiTO,  D.  Brutus,  who 
was  the  beat  jodge  of  the  state  of  things  at  home, 
was  entMy  of  Cicero's  opinion  :  he  saw  himself 
I  with  veteran  armies,  disaffected  to  the 
lof  liberty ;  knew  the  perfidy  of  Lepidua;  the 
I  of  young  Csaar;  and  the  irreaolution  of 
Ua  colleague  Plancus;  mid  admonished  Cicero, 
therefore,  in  all  hie  letters,  to  urge  his  namesake 
te  hasten  hia  march  to  them*.  So  that,  on  the 
whole.  It  aeema  reasonable  to  believe,  that  if  Brutus 
and  Caaaiua  had  marched  witii  their  armiea  to- 
wBsde  Italy  at  the  time  when  Cicero  first  pressed 
it,  befisre  the  defection  of  Plancus  and  the  death  of 
DociBiua,  it  mnat  have  prevented  the  immediate 
ndn  of  the  repuUic. 

The  want  of  money  of  which  Cicero  complains 
at  thia  time,  as  the  greateat  evil  that  they  had 
to  atmggle  with,  ia  expressed  alao  very  strongly 
in  another  letter  to  Comificius,  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  who  was  urging  him  to  provide  a  fund  for 
tibm  support  of  the  tegions :  <*  As  to  the  expense," 
aays  he,  **  whidi  you  have  made,  and  are  making 
ia  yow  military  preparationa,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  help  you;  because  the  senate  is  now  without  a 
head,  by  the  death  of  the  consuls,  and  there  ia  an 
lafflredibie  scarcity  of  money  in  the  treasury,  whidi 
vpa  are  gathering  however  from  all  quarters,  to 
■akr  good  our  promises  to  the  troops  that  have 
deserved  it  of  ua,  which  cannot  be  done,  in  my 
opiwion,  without  a  tribute  V  This  tribute  was  a 
■ort  of  capitation-tax,  proportioned  to  each  man's 
■abetaace,  but  had  been  wholly  disused  in  Rome 
finoBS  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  Panlua^miliuSy 
which  fumisbed  money  and  rento  sufficient  to  ease 
the  city  ever  after  of  that  burden,  till  the  neoea- 
sity  ci  the  preaent  times  obliged  them  to  renew 
it*.  But  from  what  Cicero  intimatea  of  the  gene- 
cal  aversioo  to  the  revival  of  it,  one  cannot  help 
idiecj  plug  the  fatal  effecta  of  that  indolence  and 
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luxury  which  had  infected  even  ^  honest  part  of 
Rome;  who,  in  this  utmost  exigency  of  the 
republic,  were  shocked  at  the  very  mention  of  an 
extraordinary  tax,  and  would  not  part  with  the 
least  share  of  their  money  for  the  defence  even  of 
their  liberty ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  what 
it  must  always  be  in  the  like  caae,  ihat  by  starving 
the  cause,  they  found  not  only  their  fortunes,  but 
their  lives  slso  soon  after,  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies.  Cicero  has  a  reflection  in  one  of  his 
speeches  that  seems  applicable  alao  to  the  present 
case,  and  to  be  verified  by  the  fT^mpj^  of  thaae 
timea.  '*  The  republic  (aays  he)  is  attacked  always 
with  neater  vigour  than  it  ia  defended ;  for  the 
audacious  and  profligate,  prompted  by  their  natural 
enmity  to  it,  are  cmIIt  unpelled  to  act  upon  the 
leaat  nod  of  their  leaders :  whereas  the  honest,  I 
know  not  why,  are  generaUy  slow  and  unwUUng  to 
stir;  and  neglecting  always  the  beginnings  of 
things,  are  never  nrased  to  exert  themsebes  but 
by  the  last  necessity :  so  that  tiirough  irresolution 
and  delay,  when  tliey  would  be  glad  to  compound 
at  last  for  their  quiet,  at  the  expense  even  of  their 
honour,  they  commonly  lose  them  boUi  *." 

This  observation  will  serve  to  vindicate  ^  con- 
duct of  Cassius  from  that  charge  of  violence  and 
cruelty  which  he  is  said  to  have  practised,  in 
exacting  money  and  other  necessariea  ftt>m  the 
cities  of  Asia.  He  waa  engaged  in  an  inexpiable 
war,  where  he  must  either  conquer  or  perish  with 
the  republic  itself,  and  where  his  logins  were  not 
only  to  be  supported  but  rewarded :  the  revenuea 
of  the  empire  were  exhausted ;  contributions  came 
in  sparinc^y ;  and  the  states  abroad  were  all  desirous 
to  stand  neuter;  as  doubtful  of  Uie  issue,  and 
unwilling  to  offend  either  side.  Under  these  diffi- 
culties, where  money  was  necessary,  and  no  way  of 
procuring  it  but  force,  extortion  became  lawfol; 
the  necessity  of  the  end  justified  the  means  ;  and 
when  the  safety  of  the  empire  and  the  liberty  of 
Rome  were  at  stake,  it  waa  no  time  to  listen  to 
scruples.  This  was  Casdus's  way  of  reasoning, 
and  the  ground  of  his  acting ;  who  applied  all  hia 
thoughto  to  support  the  cause  that  he  had  mider- 
taken ;  and  kqpt  his  eyes  (u  Appian  says)  wholly 
fixed  upon  the  war,  as  a  gladiator  ^pon  Ms  anta- 
gonists 

Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  being  of  a  temper 
more  mild  and  scrupulous,  contented  himself  gene- 
rally with  the  regular  methods  of  raising  money ; 
and  fix>m  his  love  of  philosophy  and  the  politer 
atudiea,  having  contracted  an  affection  for  tiie 
dtiea  of  Greece,  instead  of  levying  contributions, 
used  to  divert  himself,  wherever  he  passed,  with 
seeing  their  gamea  and  exercises,  and  presiding  at 
their  philosophical  disputations,  as  if  travelling 
rather  for  curiosity  than  to  provide  materials  for  a 
bloody  war*.  When  he  and  Caasius,  therefore, 
met,  the  difference  of  their  drcumatancea  showed 
the  different  effecta  of  their  conduct.  Caasius, 
without  receiving  a  penny  from  Rome,  came  ridi 
and  amply  frimished  vrith  all  the  stores  of  war ; 
Brutus,  who  had  received  large  remittances  ftDm 
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Italy,  ctme  empty  and  poor,  and  unable  to  sup- 
port himself  wiUioat  the  help  of  Cassias,  who  was 
iorced  to  g;ive  him  a  third  part  of  that  treasure 
which  he  lutd  been  gathering  with  so  mach  envy 
to  himself  for  the  common  service  '. 

While  Cicero  was  taking  all  this  pains,  and 
struggling  thus  gloriously  in  the  support  of  their 
expiring  Uberty,  Brutus,  who  was  naturally  peevish 
and  querulous,  being  particularly  chagrined  by  the 
unhappy  turn  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  judging  of 
counsels  by  events,  was  disposed  at  last  to  throw 
all  the  blame  upon  him;  charging  him  chiefly, 
that,  by  a  profusion  of  honours  on  young  Cnsar, 
he  had  inspired  him  with  an  ambition  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  the  republic,  ai^d  armed  him 
with  that  power  which  he  was  now  employing  to 
oppress  it:  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  by  those 
honours  Cicero  did  not  intend  to  give  Caesar  any 
new  power,  but  to  apply  that  which  be  bad  acquired 
by  his  own  vigour  to  the  public  service  and  the 
ruin  of  Antony ;  in  which  he  succeeded  even  be- 
yond expectation,  and  would  certainly  have  gained 
his  end,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  accidents 
which  could  not  be  foreseen.  For  it  is  evident 
from  the  facts  above-mentioned,  that  he  was  always 
jealous  of  Caesar,  and  instead  of  increasing,  was 
contriving  some  check  to  his  authority,  till  oy  the 
death  of  the  consuls,  he  slipped  out  of  his  hands 
and  became  too  strong  to  be  managed  by  him  any 
longer.  Brutus,  by  being  at  such  a  distance,  was 
not  well  apprised  of  the  particular  grounds  of 
granting  those  honours ;  but  Dedmus,  who  was  all 
the  while  in  Italy,  saw  the  use  and  necessity  of 
them,  and  seems  to  hint  in  some  of  his  letters  that 
they  ought  to  have  decreed  still  greater*. 

But  whatever  Brutus  or  any  one  else  may  have 
said,  if  we  reflect  on  Cicero's  conduct  from  the 
time  of  Caesar's  death  to  his  own,  we  shall  find  it 
in  all  respects  uniform,  great,  and  glorious ;  never 
deviating  from  the  grand  point  which  he  had  in 
view,  the  liberty  of  his  country :  whereas,  if  we 
attend  to  Brutus's,  we  cannot  help  observing  in  it 
something  strangely  various  and  inconsistent  with 
itself.  In  his  outward  manners  and  behaviour,  he 
affiected  the  rigour  of  a  Stoic,  and  the  severity  of 
an  old  Roman ;  yet  by  a  natural  tenderness  and 
compassion,  was  oft  betrayed  into  acts  of  an 
effeminate  weakness.  To  restore  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  he  killed  his  friend  and  benefactor ;  and 
declarn,  that  for  the  same  cause  he  would  have 
killed  even  his  father':- yet  he  would  not  take 
Antony's  life,  though  it  was  a  necessary  sacrifice 
to  the  same  cause.  When  DolabeUa  had  basely 
murdered  Trebonius,  and  Antony  openly  approved 
the  act,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  make  repri- 
sals on  C.  Antony :  but  through  a  vain  ostentation 
of  demency,  suffered  him  to  live,  though  with 
danger  to  himseit  When  his  brother-in-law, 
Lepidus,  was  declared  an  enemy,  he  expressed  an 
absurd  and  peevish  resentment  of  it  for  the  sake 
of  his  nephews,  as  if  it  would  not  have  been  in 
his  power  to  have  repaired  their  fortunes  if  the 

^  Plutarch,  in  Brat 

«  Mirabilitcr,  mi  Brate,  l«tor,  mea  oonaOla,  meaaqae 
leatentiM  a  te  probari,  de  decernvtrit,  de  ornando  adolea* 
eeote^Ep.  Fam.  xL  14 ;  It.  80. 

' Non  ooDoeMerim,  qood  In  Ilk>  non  tuli,  eed  ne  patri 

quidem  meo,  si  reriviacat,  ut.  patients  me,  plus  legibiu  ao 
■enatu  poaalt.  [Ad  Brat  16.]  8ed  dominum.  ne  parmttm 
u  idon,  maioTM  nostri  voluonmt  «no.— Ibid.  17* 


republic  was  ever  restored;  or  if  not,  in  their 
Aitiier's.  How  contrary  is  this  to  the  spirit  of  that 
old  Brutus  from  whom  he  derived  his  descent, 
and  whom  in  his  general  conduct  he  pretended  to 
imitate !  He  blames  Cicero  for  dispensing  honours 
too  largely,  yet  claims  an  infinite  share  of  them  to 
himself;  and  when  he  had  seized  by  his  private 
authority  what  the  senate  at  Cicero*s  motion 
confirmed  to  him,  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
mand which  had  been  granted  to  any  man,  he 
declares  himself  an  enemy  to  all  extraordinary 
commissions,  in  what  hands  soever  they  were 
lodged' :  this  inconsistency  in  his  character  would 
tempt  us  to  believe  that  he  was  governed  in  many 
cases  by  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  his  temper, 
rather  than  by  any  constant  and  settled  principles 
of  philosophy,  of  which  he  is  commonly  thought 
so  strict  an  observer. 

Cicero,  however,  notwithstanding  the  peevish, 
ness  of  Brutus,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  serving* 
and  supporting  him  to  the  very  last :  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  Caesar's  intention  of  revenging  his  uncle's 
death,  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  dissuade  him 
from  it,  and  never  o»ued  from  exhorting  him  by 
letters  to  a  reconciliation  with  Brutus,  and  the 
observance  of  that  amnesty  which  the  senate  had 
decreed  as  the  foundation  of  the  public  peace. 
This  was  certainly  the  best  service  which  he  could 
do,  either  to  Brutus  or  the  republic :  and  Atticus, 
imagining  that  Brutus  would  be  pleased  with  it, 
sent  him  a  copy  of  what  Cicero  had  written  on  that 
subject ;  but  instead  of  pleasing,  it  provoked  Bratns 
only  the  more :  he  treated  it  as  base  and  dishonour- 
able to  ask  anything  of  a  boy,  or  to  imagine  the 
safety  of  Brutus  to  depend  on  any  one  but  himself; 
and  signified  his  mind  upon  it,  both  to  Cicero 
and  Atticus,  in  such  a  style  as  confirms  what 
Cicero  had  long  before  observed,  and  more  than 
once  declared  of  him,  that  his  letters  were  cene- 
rally  churlish,  unmannerly,  and  arrogant ;  and  that 
he  regarded  neither  what,  nor  to  whom  he  was 
writing^.  But  their  own  letters  to  each  other  will 
be  the  best  vouchers  of  what  I  have  been  remark- 
ing, and  enable  us  to  form  the  surest  judgment  of 
the  different  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  men.  After 
Brutus,  therefore,  had  frequently  intimated  his 
dissatidacdon  and  dislike  of  Cicero's  management, 
Cicero  took  occasion,  in  the  following  letter,  to  lay 
open  the  whole  progress  of  it  fttnn  the  time  of 
Caesar's  death,  in  oixler  to  show  the  reasonableness 
and  necessity  of  each  step. 

Cieero  to  Bruttu, 
"  You  have  Messala  now  with  you.  It  is  not 
possible,  therefore,  for  me  to  explain  by  letter, 
though  ever  so  accurately  drawn,  the  present  state 
of  our  affairs  so  exactly  as  he,  who  not  only  knows 
them  all  more  perfectly,  but  can  describe  them 
more  elegantlv  than  any  man :  for  I  would  not 
have  you  imagine,  Brutus  (though  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  tell  you  what  you  know  already  yourself^ 
but  that  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  such  an 
excellence  of  all  good  qualities) ;  I  would  not  have 
you  imagine,  I  say,  that  for  probity,  constancy, 
and  zeal  for  the  republic,  there  is  any  one  equal  to 
him  :  so  that  eloquence,  in  which  he  wonderfully 

t  Ego  oerte— cum  ipM  re  bellum  garsm.  hoo  est  cum. 
regno,  et  iraperiis  eztraordinartis  et  dominatkMft  at  poten- 
tU.— Ad  Drat  17. 

I»  AdAU.  Ti.  1,3. 
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ex«ds,  scarce  finds  a  place  among  hit  other  praises ; 
«iiiee  even  in  that  his  wisdom  shines  the  most 
cnunent,  by  his  having  formed  himself  with  so 
onicb  judgment  and  sldU  to  the  truest  manner  of 
•peaking.  Yet  his  industry  all  the  while  is  so 
raoiarkable,  and  he  spends  so  much  of  his  time  in 
stady,  that  he  seems  to  owe  but  little  to  his  parts, 
which  still  are  the  greatest  But  I  am  carried  too 
Cv  by  my  love  for  him :  for  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  epistle  to  praise  Messala,  especially  to 
BratBS,  to  whom  his  virtue  is  not  less  known  than 
to  myael^  and  these  very  studies  which  I  am  prais- 
in^  still  more ;  whom,  when  I  could  not  part  with 
vrithoot  regret,  I  comforted  myself  with  lisflecting, 
tknt  by  his  going  away  to  you,  as  it  were  to  my 
neeond  self,  he  both  discharged  his  duty,  and 
porsned  the  surest  path  to  glory.  But  so  much 
for  that'.  I  come  now,  after  a  long  interval,  to 
taoMex  a  certain  letter  of  yours,  in  which,  while 
you  allow  me  to  have  done  well  in  many  things, 
yoa  find  fault  with  me  for  one ;  that  in  conferring 
Iwinottrs  I  was  too  free,  and  even  prodigal.  You 
^afge  me  with  this ;  others  probably  with  being 
too  severe  in  punishing,  or  you  yourself  perhaps 
'  ~L  both.  If  so,  I  desire  th^  my  judgment  and 
on  each  may  be  clearly  explained  to 
yo« :  not  that  I  mean  to  justify  myself  by  the 
•■thority  of  Solon,  the  wisest  of  the  seven,  and 
Che  only  legislator  of  them  all,  who  used  to  say 
that  €be  public  weal  was  comprised  in  two  things, 

*  PabtiiM  Vakrlos  M<wib1s  Coninus,  of  whom  Cioero 
k«f«  giTM  so  fine  a  character,  was  one  of  the  noblest  at 
weUae  thamoetaooompUdied  p«raonsof  hie  age,  who  lived 
l^if  afterwards  the  general  favourite  of  all  parties,  and  a 
pcfacipil  ornament  of  Augustus's  ooui.  Being  in  arms 
wtai  Brutna,  he  was  proscribed  of  coarse  by  the  triiunvi- 
ratcw  3ret  was  excepted  soon  after  by  a  q>ecial  edict,  but 
irfaetiil  the  benefit  of  that  graoe,  and  adhered  to  the  canse 
<f  liberty,  till  be  saw  tt  expire  with  his  friend.  After  the 
battle  of  PUUppi,  the  troops  that  remained  freely  offered 
Ihtiiieehw  to  bis  oommand ;  bat  he  choee  to  accept  peace, 
to  wUdk  be  was  invited  by  the  conquerors,  and  surrai- 
dared  bimaelf  to  Antony,  with  whom  he  had  a  particular 
Myiaintanoe.  When  Cesar  was  defeated  not  long  after 
hf  B.  Fompey,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  being  in  the  utmost 
■  and  danger  of  Ufa,  he  committed  himself  with  one 
}  to  the  fidelity  of  Messala ;  who,  instead  of  reveng- 
f  on  one  who  had  so  lately  proscribed  and  set  a 
priea  upon  his  bead,  generously  protected  and  preserved 
Ub.  He  oontinaed  stm  in  the  friendship  of  Antony,  till 
ibe  scandal  of  Antony^  life,  and  daviah  obsequioasness  to 
ClsopAtrm,  threw  him  wholly  Into  the  interests  of  Casar, 
by  wbom  he  was  declared  consul  in  Antony's  place,  greatly 
«Ktrwaled  in  the  battle  of  Actlum.  and  honoured  at  last 
-with  a  triumph,  for  rcdndng  the  rebellioas  Gauls  to  their 
ataxltenea.  He  is  celebrated  by  all  writers  as  one  of  the 
Aral  oralora  of  Rome ;  and  having  been  the  disciple  of 
Cioero.  was  thought  by  some  to  excel  even  his  master  in 
tbe  ewestnass  and  correctness  of  his  style ;  preserving 
aXwBiya  a  dignity,  and  demonstrating  his  nobility,  by  the 
^erj  manner  of  his  speaking.  To  the  perfection  of  his 
doqoeooe  be  bad  added  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
«»4ha'  Uberal  arts ;  was  a  great  admirer  of  Socrates,  and  the 
^rverer  studies  of  philosophy,  yet  an  eminent  patron  of  all 
tke  wise  and  poets  of  those  times.  TibnUus  was  the  con- 
1  of  aU  his  foreign  expeditions,  which  he 
I  in  his  Elegies ;  and  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes, 
calls  for  his  choicest  wines,  for  the  ent^tainment  of  so 
mabim  a  guest  Tet  this  polite  and  amiable  man,  impaired 
by  aicloMM,  and  worn  out  at  last  by  age,  is  said  to  have 
<»aifli»ad  hie  senses  and  memory,  till  he  had  forgotten  even 
bte  very  aame^— See  Appian.  p.  611.  731^:  Tacit  DiaL  18 ; 
QaiBtiL  X.  1 ;  TiboIL  Eleg.  L  7 ;  Hor.  Carm.  til  SI ;  Plin. 
mat.  Kat  vii  24. 


rewards  and  punishments ;  in  which,  however,  as 
in  everything  else,  a  certain  medium  and  tempera- 
ment is  to  be  observed.  But  it  is  liot  my  design  at 
this  time  to  discuss  so  great  a  subject.  I  think  it 
proper  only  to  open  the  reasons  of  my  votes  and 
opinions  in  the  senate  from  the  beginning  of  this 
war.  After  the  death  of  Ctssax,  and  those  your 
memorable  ides  of  March,  you  cannot  forget, 
Brutus,  what  I  declared  to  have  been  omitted  by 
you,  and  what  a  tempest  I  foresaw  hanging  over 
the  republic.  You  had  freed  us  from  a  great 
plague,  wiped  off  a  great  stain  from  the  Roman 
people,  aoqtdred  to  yourselves  divine  glory,  yet  all 
the  equipage  and  furniture  of  kingly  power  was  left 
still  to  Lepidus  and  Antony — ^the  one  inconstant, 
the  other  vicious ;  both  of  them  afraid  of  peace^ 
and  enemies  to  the  public  quiet.  While  these  men 
were  eager  to  raise  fresh  disturbances  in  the 
republic,  we  had  no  guard  about  us  to  oppose  them, 
though  tiie  whole  city  was  eager  and  unanimous  in 
asserting  its  liberty :  I  was  then  thought  too  vio-» 
lent,  while  you,  perhaps  more  wisely,  withdrew 
yourselves  from  that  city  which  you  had  delivered, 
and  refused  the  help  of  all  Italy,  which  offered  to 
arm  itself  in  your  cause.  Wherefore,  when  I  saw 
Uie  dty  in  the  hands  of  traitors,  oppressed  by  thA 
arms  of  Antony,  and  that  neither  you  nor  Cassius 
could  be  safe  in  it,  I  thought  it  time  for  me  to  quit 
it  too :  for  a  dty  overpowered  by  traitors,  without 
the  means  of  relieving  itself,  is  a  wretched  spectade. 
Yet  my  mind,  always  the  same,  and  ever  fixed  on 
the  love  of  m^  country,  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  leaving  it  in  its  distress.  In  the  midst,  there- 
fore, of  my  voyage  to  Greece,  and  in  the  very 
season  of  the  Etesian  winds,  when  an  uncommon 
south  wind,  as  if  displeased  with  my  resolution,  had 
driven  me  back  to  Italy,  I  found  you  at  Telia,  and 
was  greatly  concerned  at  it ;  fbr  you  were  retreat- 
ing, Brutus — were  retreating,  I  say,  since  your 
Stoics  will  not  allow  their  wise  man  to  fly.  As 
soon  as  I  came  to  Rome,  I  exposed  myself  to  tbe 
wickedness  and  rage  of  Antony ;  and  when  I  had 
exasperated  him  against  me,  began  to  enter  into 
measures  in  the  very  manner  of  the  Brutusee  (for 
such  are  peculiar  to  your  blood),  for  delivenng  the 
republic.  I  shall  omit  the  long  redtal  of  what 
followed,  since  it  all  relates  to  myself,  and  observe 
only,  diat  young  Csesar,  by  whom,  if  we  will  confess 
the  truth,  we  subsist  at  th\»  day,  flowed  fh>m  the 
source  of  my  counsels.  I  decreed  him  no  honours, 
Brutus,  but  what  were  due,  none  but  what  were 
necessary ;  for  as  soon  us  we  began  to  recover  any 
liberty,  and  before  the  virtue  of  D.  Brutus  had  yet 
shown  itself  so  far  that  we  could  know  its  divine 
force,  and  while  our  whole  defence  was  in  the  boy, 
who  repelled  Antony  from  our  necks,  what  honour 
was  not  really  due  to  him !  though  I  gave  him 
nothing  yet  but  the  praise  of  words,  and  that  but 
moderate.  I  decreed  him  indeed  a  legal  command, 
which,  though  it  seemed  honourable  to  one  of  that 
age,  was  yet  necessary  to  one  who  had  an  anny;  for 
what  is  an  army  without  the  command  of  it  ?  Philip 
voted  him  a  statue,  Servius  the  privilege  of  suing 
for  offices  before  the  legal  time,  which  was  short- 
ened still  by  Servilius ;  nothing  was  then  thought 
too  much ;  but  we  are  apt,  I  Imow  not  how,  to  be 
more  liberal  in  fear  than  grateful  in  success.  When 
D.  Brutus  was  delivered  from  the  siege,  a  day  of 
all  others  the  most  joyous  to  the  dty,  which  hap- 
pened also  to  be  his  birth-day,  I  decreed  that  his 
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name  ihonld  be  ascribed  for  erer  to  that  day  in 
the  public  calendars :  in  which  I  followed  the 
example  of  our  ancestors,  who  paid  the  same  honour 
to  a  woman,  Larentia,  at  whose  altar  you  priests 
perform  sacred  rites  in  the  Telabrum.  By  Hiring 
this  to  D.  Brutus,  my  design  was  to  fix  hi  the 
calendars  a  perpetual  memorial  of  a  most  acceptable 
victory ;  but  I  perceived  on  that  daf  that  diere 
was  more  malevolence  than  gratitude  in  many  of 
the  senate.  During  these  same  days  I  poured  out 
honours  (since  you  will  have  it  so)  on  the  decMsed 
Hirtius,  Pansa,  and  Aqnila:  and  who  can  fi^d 
&nlt  with  it  but  those  who,  when  fear  is  once 
over,  foiget  their  past  danger  ?  But  besides  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  services,  there  was  a  use 
in  it  which  reached  to  posterity ;  for  I  was  desirous 
that  there  should  remain  an  eternal  monument  of 
the  public  hatred  to  our  most  cruel  enemies.  There 
is  one  thing,  I  doubt,  which  does  not  please  you — 
for  it  does  not  please  your  friends  here,  who,  though 
excellent  men,  have  but  little  experience  in  public 
afiairs — that  I  decreed  an  ovation  to  CtMar ;  but 
fbr  my  part  (though  I  may  perhaps  be  mistaken, 
for  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  approve  nothing 
but  what  is  my  own),  I  cannot  but  think  that  I 
have  advised  nothing  more  prudent  during  this 
war.  Why  it  is  so,  is  not  proper  to  be  exphdned, 
lest  I  be  thought  to  have  been  more  provident  in 
it  than  grateful.  But  even  this  is  too  much.  Let 
us  pass,  therefore,  to  other  things.  I  decreed 
honours  to  D.  Brutus— decreed  them  to  Plancus. 
They  must  be  men  of  great  souls  who  are  attracted 
by  glory.  But  the  senate  also  is  certainly  wise  fai 
trying  every  art  that  is  honest  by  which  it  can 
engage  any  one  to  the  service  of  the  republic  But 
I  am  blained  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  to  whom, 
after  I  had  raised  a  statue  in  the  rostra,  I  pre- 
■ently  threw  it  down.  My  view  in  that  honour 
was,  to  reclaim  him  from  desperate  measures ;  but 
the  madness  of  an  inconstant  man  got  the  better 
of  my  prudence ;  nor  was  there  yet  so  much  harm 
in  erecting,  as  good  in  demolishing,  the  statue. 
But  I  have  said  enough  concerning  honours,  and 
must  say  a  word  or  two  about  punishments ;  for  I 
have  often  observed,  from  your  letters,  that  yon 
are  fond  of  acquiring  a  reputation  of  clemency, 
by  your  treatment  or  those  whom  you  have  con. 
quered  in  war.  I  can  imagine  notiiing  to  be  done  by 
you  but  what  is  wisely  done :  but  to  omit  the  punish- 
ing of  wickedness  (which  we  cdl  pardoning)  though 
it  be  tolerable  in  otiier  eases,  I  hold  to  be  perni- 
cious in  this  war.  Of  all  the  civil  wars  that  have 
been  in  my  memory,  there  was  not  one  in  which, 
what  side  soever  got  the  better,  there  would  not 
have  remained  some  form  of  a  commonwealth ;  yet 
in  this,  what  sort  of  a  republic  we  are  like  to  have, 
if  we  conquer,  I  would  not  easily  aflhrm ;  but  if  we 
are  conquered,  we  are  sure  to  have  none.  My 
votes  therefore  were  severe  against  Antony,  severe 
against  Lepidus,  not  from  any  spirit  of  revenge, 
but  to  deter  wicked  citizens  at  present  from  making 
war  against  their  country,  and  to  leave  an  example 
to  posterity,  that  none  hereafter  should  imitate 
such  rashness.  Yet  this  very  vote  was  not  more 
mine  than  it  was  everybodrs;  in  which  there 
seems,  I  own,  to  be  something  cruel,  that  the 
punishment  should  reach  to  c^dren,  who  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it :  but  the  constitution  is 
both  ancient  and  of  all  cities ;  for  even  Themis- 
todes's  children  were  reduced  to  want ;  and  since 


the  same  punishment  falls  upon  dtixens  con- 
demned of  public  crimes,  how  was  it  possible  for 
us  to  be  more  gentle  towards  enemies  ?  But  how 
can  that  man  complain  of  me,  who,  if  he  had 
conquered,  must  needs  confess  that  he  would  have 
treated  me  even  with  more  severity  ?  You  have 
now  the  motives  of  my  opinions  in  the  case  of 
rewards  and  punishments ;  for  as  to  other  points, 
you  have  hrard,  I  imagine,  what  my  sentiments 
and  votes  have  been.  But  to  talk  of  these  tilings 
now  is  not  necessary :  what  I  am  going  to  say  is 
extremely  so,  Brutus  :  —  that  you  come  to  Italy 
with  your  army  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  in 
the  utmost  expectation  of  you :  whenever  you  set 
foot  in  Italy,  all  the  world  will  fly  to  you ;  for 
whether  it  be  our  lot  to  conquer  (as  we  had  alnMdy 
done,  if  Lepidus  had  not  been  desirous  to  overturn 
all,  and  perish  himsdf  wiUi  his  friends),  there  will 
be  a  great  want  of  your  authority,  for  the  settling 
some  state  of  a  city  amongst  us ;  or,  if  there  be 
any  danger  and  struggle  stall  behind,  hasten  to  us, 
for  God's  sake ;  for  you  know  how  much  depends 
on  opportunity,  how  mudi  on  despatdi.  What 
diligence  I  shall  use  in  the  care  of  your  sister's 
children  you  will  soon  know,  I  hope,  from  jrour 
mother's  and  sister's  letters,  in  whose  cause  I  have 
more  regard  to  your  will,  which  is  ever  most  dear 
to  me,  uian,  as  some  think,  to  my  own  constancy.  . 
But  it  is  my  desire  both  to  be  and  to  appear  eon-  ^ 
stant  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  loving  you''." 

Brutut  to  Cicero, 
"  I  have  read  a  part  of  your  letter,  which  you 
sent  to  Octavius,  transmitted  to  me  by  Atticus. 
Your  zeal  and  concern  for  my  safety  gave  me  no 
new  pleasure  ;  for  it  is  not  only  common,  but 
our  daily  news,  to  hear  something,  which  you  have 
said  or  done  with  your  usual  fidelity,  in  the  support 
of  my  honour  and  dignity.  Yet  that  same  part  of 
your  letter  affected  me  with  the  most  sensible  grief 
which  my  mind  could  possibly  receive.  For  you 
compliment  him  so  highly  for  his  services  to  the 
republic  ;  and  in  a  strain  so  suppliant  and  abject 
that — what  shall  I  say  ? — I  am  ashamed  of  the 
wretched  state  to  which  we  are  reduced, — yet  it 
must  be  said, — you  recommend  my  safety  to  him, 
to  which  what  death  is  not  preferable  ?  and  plainly 
show,  that  our  servitude  is  not  yet  abolished,  but 
our  master  only  changed.  Recollect  your  words, 
and  deny  them,  if  you  dare,  to  be  the  prayers  of  a 
slave  to  his  king.  There  is  one  thing  you  say 
which  is  required  and  expected  from  him, — that  he 
would  allow  those  citizens  to  live  in  safety,  of 
whom  all  honest  men  and  the  people  of  Rome 
think  well  But  what  if  he  will  not  allow  it  ? 
ShaU  we  be  the  less  safe  for  that?  It  is  better 
not  to  be  safe,  than  to  be  saved  by  him.  For  my 
part,  I  can  never  think  all  the  gods  so  averse  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Roman  people,  that 
Octavius  must  be  entreated  for  the  life  of  any  one 
dtizen,  much  less  for  the  deliverers  of  the  worid. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  talk  thus  magnificently  ; 
and  it  even  becomes  me  to  those,  who  know  not 
dther  what  to  fear  for  any  one,  or  what  to  ask  of 
any  one.  Can  you  allow  Octavius  to  have  this 
power,  and  yet  be  his  friend  ?  or  if  you  have  any 
value  for  me,  would  you  wish  to  see  me  at  Rome, 
when  I  must  first  be  recommended  to  the  boy, 

k  Ad  Brut.  15. 
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tfcal  he  would  permit  me  to  be  there?  *ffaat 
I  otn  yoa  have  to  thank  him,  if  joa.  think  it 
larj  to  be^  of  him  that  he  would  grant  and 
r  us  to  liTe  with  safety?  or  is  it  to  be  reckoned 
A  kinrfnesa,  that  he  chooses  to  see  himself  rather 
than  Antony  in  the  condition  to  ha?e  snch 
petitions  addressed  to  him ;  one  may  supplicate 
udeed  the  successor,  but  nerer  the  abolisher  of  a 
^franny,  that  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the 
reimblic  may  be  safe.  It  was  this  weakness  and 
despair,  not  more  blamable  indeed  in  yon  than  in 
■11«  which  first  pushed  Cttsar  to  the  ambition  of 
reigning,  and,  after  his  death,  encouraged  Antony 
to  think  of  seiaing  his  place ;  and  has  now  raised 
this  boy  so  high  that  you  judge  it  necessary  to 
addreas  your  prayers  to  him  for  the  preservation  of 
Men  of  our  rank ;  and  that  we  can  t>e  saved  only 
by  the  mercy  of  one  scarce  yet  a  man,  and  by  no 
o&er  means.  But  if  we  had  remembered  ourselves 
to  be  Romans,  these  in&mous  men  would  not  be 
■me  daring  to  aim  at  dominion,  than  we  to  repel 
It:  nor  wmUd  Antony  be  more  encouraged  by 
Caeaar'a  reign,  than  deterred  by  his  (ate.  How 
can  yooy  a  consular  senator,  and  the  avenger  of  so 
■wny  tressons  (by  suppressing  which  you  have 
bat  poa^Kmed  our  ruin  I  fear  for  a  time),  reflect 
oo  what  you  have  done,  and  yet  approve  these 
tkings,  or  bear  them  so  tamely,  as  to  seem  at  least 
to  approve  them  ?  for  what  particular  grudge  had 
yoa  to  Antony  ?  no  other,  but  that  he  assumed 
an  this  to  himself;  that  our  lives  should  be  begged 
of  bim ;  our  safeW  be  precarious,  from  whom  he 
had  reodved  his  liberty ;  and  the  republic  depend 
on  his  will  and  pleasure.  You  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  take  arms,  to  prevent  him  from  tyran- 
niang  at  this  rate:  but  was  it  your  intent, 
that  by  preventing  him,  we  might  sue  to  another 
who  would  suffer  himself  to  be  advanced  into  his 
plaoe,  or  that  the  republic  might  be  free  and 
mistresa  of  itself?  as  if  our  quarrel  was  not  perhaps 
to  slavery,  but  to  the  conditions  of  it.  But  we 
might  have  had,  not  only  an  easy  master  in  Antony, 
if  vre  would  have  been  content  with  that,  but 
whatever  share  with  him  we  pleased  of  favours 
and  honours.  For  what  could  he  deny  to  those 
whose  patience  he  saw  was  the  best  support  of  his 
goveinment?  but  nothing  was  of  such  value  to  us, 
dmt  we  would  sell  our  faith  and  our  liberty  for  it. 
Thta  very  boy,  whom  the  name  of  Ciesar  seems 
to  incite  against  the  destroyers  of  Csesar,  at  what 
rate  would  he  value  it  (if  there  was  any  room  to 
traffic  with  him),  to  be  enabled  by  our  help  to 
maintein  Ins  present  power,  since  we  have  a  mind 
to  Ihre,  and  to  be  rich,  and  to  be  called  consulars  ? 
but  then  Cssar  must  have  perished  in  vain :  for 
what  reason  had  we  to  rejoice  at  his  death,  if  after 
it  we  were  still  to  continue  slaves?  Let  other 
people  be  as  indolent  as  they  please ;  but  msy  the 
gods  end  goddesses  deprive  me  sooner  of  every. 
thing  than  the  resolution,  not  to  sllow  to  the  heir 
of  Mm  whom  I  killed  what  I  did  not  allow  to  the 
inan  himself — nor  would  suffer,  even  in  my  father, 
were  he  living — to  have  more  power  than  the  laws 
and  tiie  senate.  How  can  you  imagine,  that  any 
one  can  be  free  under  him,  without  whose  leave 
there  is  no  pUoe  for  us  in  that  dty  ?  or  how  b  it 
poaaible  for  you,  after  all,  to  obtain  what  you  ask  ? 
Tea  ask,  that  he  would  allow  us  to  be  safe.  Shall 
we  then  receive  safiety,  think  you,  when  we  re- 
ceive life  ?    But  how  can  we  receive  it,  if  we  first 


part  with  our  honour  and  our  liberty  ?  Do  you 
ancy,  that  to  live  at  Rome  is  to  be  safe  ?  It  is 
the  thing,  and  not  the  place,  which  must  secure 
ihat  to  me ;  for  I  was  never  safe  while  Caesar 
lived,  till  I  had  resolved  on  that  attempt ;  nor  can 
I  in  any  place  live  in  exile,  as  long  as  I  hate  slavery 
and  affitmto  above  all  other  evils.  Is  not  this  to 
fell  back  again  into  the  same  state  of  darkness ; 
when  he,  who  has  taken  upon  him  the  name  of 
the  tyrant  (though  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  when 
the  tyrants  are  destroyed,  their  children  also  perish 
with  them),  must  be  entreated,  that  the  avengers 
of  tyranny  may  be  safe  ?  Can  I  ever  wish  to  see 
that  dty,  or  think  it  a  city,  which  would  not  accept 
liberty  when  offered,  and  even  forced  upon  it,  but 
has  more  dread  of  tiie  name  of  their  late  king,  in 
the  person  of  a  boy,  than  confidence  in  itself; 
though  it  has  seen  that  very  king  taken  off  in  the 
height  of  all  his  power  by  the  virtue  of  a  few  ? 
As  for  me,  do  not  reoommend  me  any  more  to 
your  C«sar,  nor  indeed  yourself,  if  you  will  hearken 
to  me.  You  set  a  very  high  value  on  the  few 
years  which  remain  to  you  at  that  age,  if  for  the 
sake  of  them  you  can  supplicate  that  boy.  But 
take  care  after  all,  lest  what  you  have  done  and  are 
doing  so  laudably  against  Antony,  instead  of  being 
praised,  as  the  effect  of  a  great  mind,  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  your  fear.  For  if  you  are  so 
pleased  with  Octevius  as  to  petition  him  for  our 
safety,  you  will  be  thought  not  to  have  disliked  a 
master,  but  to  have  wanted  a  more  friendly  one. 
As  to  your  praising  him  for  the  things  that  he  has 
hitherto  done,  I  entirely  approve  it:  for  they 
deserve  to  be  praised,  provide  that  he  undertook 
them  to  repel  other  men's  power,  not  to  advance 
his  own.  But  when  you  acgudge  him  not  only  to 
have  this  power,  but  that  you  ought  to  submit  to 
it  so  far  as  to  entreat  hun  that  he  would  not 
destroy  us,  you  pay  him  too  great  a  recompense : 
for  you  ascribe  that  very  thing  to  him  which  the 
republic  seemed  to  enjoy  through  him :  nor  does 
it  ever  enter  into  your  thoughte,  Siat  if  Octevius  be 
worthy  of  any  honours,  beoiuse  he  wages  war  with 
Antony ;  that  those  who  extirpated  the  very  evil 
of  which  these  are  but  the  relics,  can  never  be 
sufficiently  requited  by  the  Roman  people;  though 
they  were  to  heap  upon  them  everything  which 
they  could  bestow :  but  see  how  much  stronger 
people's  fears  are  than  tiieir  memories,  because 
Antony  still  lives,  and  is  in  arms.  As  to  Cesar, 
all  that  could  and  ought  to  be  done  is  past,  and 
cannot  be  recalled :  is  Octevius  then  a  person  of 
so  great  importance,  that  the  people  of  Rome  are 
to  expect  from  him  what  he  wUl  determine  upon 
us  ?  or  are  we  of  so  little,  thst  any  ringle  man  is  to 
be  entreated  for  our  safety?  As  for  me,  may  I  never 
return  to  you  if  ever  I  either  supplicate  any  man, 
or  do  not  restrain  those  who  are  disposed  to  do  it, 
trom  supplicating  for  themselves  :  or  I  will  remove 
to  a  distence  firom  all  such  who  can  be  slaves, 
and  fencv  myself  at  Rome,  wherever  I  can  live 
free ;  and  shall  pity  you,  whose  fond  desire  of 
life  neither  age,  hor  honours,  nor  the  example  of 
other  men*s  virtue,  can  moderate.  For  my  part, 
I  shall  ever  tiiink  myself  happy  as  long  as  I  can 

S lease  myself  with  the  persuasion  that  my  piety 
as  been  foUy  requited.  For  what  can  be  happier, 
than  for  a  man,  conscious  of  virtuous  acte,  and 
content  with  liberty,  to  despise  all  human  aflbirs  ? 
Yet  I  will  never  yield  to  those  who  are  fond  of 
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yielding,  or  be  conquered  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  be  conquered  tbemselTCS,  but  will  first  try  and 
attempt  everything,  nor  ever  desist  from  dragging 
our  City  out  of  sUvery.  If  such  fortune  attends 
me  as  I  ought  to  have,  we  shall  all  rejoice ;  if  not, 
I  shall  rejoice  myself.  For  how  coidd  this  life  be 
spent  better  than  in  acts  and  thoughts  which  tend 
to  make  my  countrymen  free  ?  I  beg  and  beseech 
yon,  Cicero,  not  to  desert  the  cause  through  wea- 
riness or  diffidence:  in  repelling  present  evils, 
have  your  eye  always  on  the  future,  lest  they  in- 
sinuate themselTes  before  you  are  aware.  Con- 
sider, that  the  fortitude  and  courage  with  which 
you  delivered  the  republic  when  consul,  and  now 
again  when  consular,  are  nothing  without  con- 
stancy and  equability.  The  case  of  tried  virtue, 
I  own,  is  harder  than  of  untried :  we  require 
services  firom  it,  as  debts ;  and  if  anything  dis- 
appoints us,  we  blame  with  resentment,  as  if  we 
had  been  deceived.  Wherefore  for  Cicero  to  with- 
stand Antony,  though  it  be  a  part  highly  com- 
mendable, yet  because  such  a  consul  seemed  of 
course  to  promise  us  such  a  consular,  nobody 
wonders  at  it :  but  if  the  same  Cicero,  in  the  case 
of  otherst  should  waver  at  last  in  that  resolution, 
which  he  exerted  with  such  firmness  and  great- 
ness of  mind  against  Antony,  he  would  deprive 
himself  not  only  of  the  hopes  of  future  glory,  but 
forfeit  even  that  which  is  past:  for  nothiog  is 
great  in  itself  but  what  flows  from  the  result  of 
our  judgment :  nor  does  it  become  any  man  more 
than  you  to  love  the  republic,  and  to  be  the  patron 
of  liberty,  on  the  account  either  of  your  natural 
talents  or  your  former  acts,  or  the  wishes  and 
expectation  of  all  men.  Octavius,  therefore,  must 
not  be  entreated  to  suffer  us  to  live  in  safety.  Do 
you  rather  rouse  yourself  so  far  as  to  think  that 
city,  in  which  you  have  acted  the  noblest  part,  free 
and  flourishing,  as  long  as  there  are  leaders  still 
to  the  people,  to  resist  the  designs  of  traitors ^" 

1  Ad  Brut.  16. 

N.B.  There  Is  a  passage  indeed  In  Bmtns's  letter  to  Attl 
COB,  whov  be  Intimates  a  reason  of  bis  complaint  against 
Cloero,  which  was  certainly  a  Jnst  one,  if  the  fact  of  which 
he  complains  had  been  true— that  Cloero  had  reproached 
Caeca  with  the  murder  </  Caear,  and  called  him  an 
assastin.  **  I  do  not  know,"  says  he,  *'  what  I  can  write 
to  you  but  this,  that  the  ambition  and  lloentloumees  of 
the  boy  has  been  Inflamed  rather  than  restrained  by 
Cicero,  who  oarrios  his  indulgence  of  him  to  such  a  loigth, 
as  not  to  refrain  from  abuses  upon  Casca,  and  such  as  must 
return  doubly  upon  hims^,  who  has  put  to  death  more 
oitizens  than  one,  and  must  first  own  himself  to  be  an 
awwHBJn  before  he  can  reproach  Casca  with  what  he 
objects  to  him."  [Ep.  ad  Brut  17.]  Manutius  profeaseo 
himself  unable  to  conceive  how  Cloero  should  ever  call 
Casoa  a  murderer ;  yet  cannot  coUeot  anything  leas  from 
Brutns's  words.  But  the  thing  Is  impossible,  and  Inoon- 
sistent  with  every  word  that  Cicero  had  been  ssylng,  and 
eveiy  act  that  he  had  been  doing  from  the  time  of  Cesar's 
death :  and  in  relation  particularly  to  Casca,  we  have  seen 
above,  how  he  refused  to  enter  into  any  measures  with 
Octavius,  but  upon  the  express  condition  of  his  suffering 
Casoa  to  take  quiet  possession  of  the  tribunate :  it  is  certain 
therefore,  thttt  Brutus  had  either  been  misinformed,  or 
wasoharging  Cicero  with  the  consequential  meaning  of 
some  saying  which  was  never  intended  by  him ;  la  advis- 
ing Casca  perhaps  to  manage  Octavius,  in  that  height  of 
his  power,  with  more  temper  and  moderation,  lest  he 
shoulJ  otherwise  be  provoked  to  consider  him  as  an  assas- 
sin, and  treat  him  as  such :  for  an  intimation  of  that  kind 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  the  fierce  spirit  of  Bruttia, 
Ibr  taking  It  as  a  direct  condemnation  of  Caeca's  act  of 


If  we  compare  these  two  letters,  we  shall  per- 
ceive in  Cicero's  an  extensive  view  and  true  judg- 
ment  of  things,  tempered  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness and  affection  fbr  his  friend,  and  an  unwilling, 
ness  to  disgust  where  he  thought  it  necessary  even  to 
blame.  In  Brutus*s  a  churlish  and  morose  arrogance, 
claiming  infinite  honours  to  himself,  yet  allowing 
none  to  anybody  else;  insolently  chiding  and 
dictating  to  one,  as  much  superior  to  Imn  in 
wisdom  as  he  was  in  years;  the  whole  turning 
upon  that  romantic  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  enforced 
without  any  regard  to  times  and  circumstances : 
that  avrise  man  has  a  sufficiency  of  all  things 
within  himself.  There  are  indeed  many  noble 
sentiments  in  it  worthy  of  old  Rome,  which  Cicero 
in  a  proper  season  would  have  recommended  as 
warmly  as  he;  yet  they  were  not  principles  to 
act  upon  in  a  coojuncture  so  critical;  and  the 
rigid  application  of  them  is  the  less  excusable  in 
Brutus,  because  he  himself  did  not  always  practise 
what  he  professed ;  but  was  too  apt  to  forget  both 
the  Stoic  and  the  Roman. 

Octavius  had  no  sooner  settled  the  affairs  of 
the  city,  and  subdued  the  senate  to  his  mind,  than 
he  marched  back  towards  Graul  to  meet  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  who  had  already  passed  the  Alps, 
and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with  him,  which  had 
been  privately  concerted  for  settling  the  terms  of 
a  triple  league,  and  dividing  the  power  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  amoug  themselves.  All  the 
three  were  natural  enemies  to  each  other ;  com- 
petitors for  empire,  and  aiming  severally  to  possess 
what  could  not  be  obtained  but  with  the  ruin  of 
the  rest:  their  meeting  therefi)re  was  not  to 
establish  any  real  amity  or  lasting  concord,  for 
that  was  impossible,  but  to  suspend  their  own 
quarrels  for  the  present,  and  with  common  forces 
to  oppress  their  common  enemies,  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  the  republic  :  without  which  all  their 
several  hopes  and  ambitious  views  must  inevitably 
be  blasted. 

The  place  appohited  for  the  interview  was  a 
small  island,  about  two  mUes  from  Bononia,  formed 
by  the  river  Rhenus,  which  runs  near  to  that  city  * : 
here  they  met,  as  men  of  their  character  must 
necessarily  meet,  not  without  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion of  danger  from  each  other,  being  all  attended 
by  their  choicest  troops,  each  with  five  legions, 
disposed  in  separate  camps  within  sight  of  the 
islands  Lepidus  entered  it  the  first,  as  an  equal 
friend  to  the  other  two,  to  see  that  the  place  was 
dear  and  free  from  treachery ;  and  when  he  had 
given  the  signal  agreed  upon,  Antony  and  Oetavius 
advanced  from  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river, 
and  passed  into  the  idand  by  bridges,  which  they 
left  guarded  on  each  side  by  three  hundred  oif 
their  own  men.  Their  first  care,  instead  of 
embracing,  was  to  search  one  another,  whether 
they  had  not  brought  daggers  concealed  under 
their  clothes ;  and  when  that  ceremony  was  over, 
Octavius  took  his  seat  betwixt  the  other  two,  in 
the  most  honourable  place,  on  the  account  of  his 
being  consul. 

In  this  situation  they  spent  three  days  in  a  close 
conference,  to  adjust  the  plan  of  their  accommo- 
dation ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the 
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three  sbovld  be  inrested  jointly  with  supreme 
power  for  the  term  of  five  years,  with  the  title  of 
TriiuDTin,  for  fettling  the  state  of  the  republic : 
that  they  should  act  in  all  cases  by  common  con- 
teat,  nominate  the  magistrates  and  governors 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  determine  all  affairs 
relating  to  the  public  by  their  sole  will  and  plea- 
sve  :  that  Octavius  should  have  for  his  peculiar 
pctmnce,  Afirica,  with  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  other 
ttlands  of  the  Mediterranean;  Lepidus,  Spain, 
with  the  Narbonese  Gaul ;  Antony,  the  other  two 
Gaols  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps :  and  to  put  them 
all  «po&  a  level,  both  in  title  and  authority,  that 
Octavins  should  resign  the  consulship  to  Ventidins 
lor  the  remainder  of  the  year  *.  that  Antony  and 
OctavTus  should  prosecute  the  war  against  Brutus 
od  Cassius,  each  of  them  at  the  head  of  twenty 
I^kms  ;  and  Lepidus,  vrith  three  legions,  be  left 
to  gaard  the  city  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  that 
eighteen  cities  or  colonies,  the  best  and  richest 
of  Italy,  together  with  their  lands  and  districts, 
shoold  be  taken  from  their  owners,  and  assigned 
to  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  soldiers,  as  the 
reward  of  their  faithful  services.  These  conditions 
were  published  to  their  several  armies,  and  received 
by  them  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  mutual 
grata  lations  for  this  happy  union  of  their  chiefs ; 
which,  at  the  desire  of  the  soldiers,  was  ratified 
Ekewiae  by  a  marriage,  agreed  to  be  consummated 
betaeen  Octavius  and  Claudia,  the  daughter  of 
Azitony's  vrife,  Fulvia,  by  her  first  husband, 
P.  Clodios. 

The  last  thing  that  they  adjusted  was  the  list  of 
a  proacription,  which  they  were  determined  to 
make  of  their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers  toll 
as*  occasioned  much  diflSculty  and  warm  contests 
aiBcmgat  them,  till  each  of  them  in  his  turn  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  some  of  his  best  friends  to  the 
revenge  and  resentment  of  his  colleagues.  The 
whole  list  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  hundred 
•saators  and  two  thousand  knights,  all  doomed  to 
&  for  a  crime  the  most  unpardonable  to  tyrants, 
their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  They 
reaerved  the  publication  of  the  general  list  to  their 
arrival  at  Rome,  exceptinr  only  a  few  of  the  most 
obaozious;  the  heads  of  the  republican  party, 
about  aeventeen  in  all,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
C^eero.  These  they  marked  out  for  immediate 
destruction ;  and  sent  their  emissaries  away 
directly  to  surprise  and  murder  them,  before  any 
aotice  could  reach  them  of  their  danger :  four  of 
thia  number  were  presently  taken  and  killed  in 
the  company  of  their  friends,  and  the  rest  bunted 
ast  by  the  soldiers  in  private  houses  and  temples, 
which  presently  filled  the  city  with  a  universal 
terror  amd  consternation,  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
hy  an  enemy:  so  that  the  consul  Pedius  was 
1  to  run  about  the  streets  all  the  night,  to 
the  minds  and  appease  the  fears  of  the  ' 
! ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  published 
the  names  of  the  seventeen  who  were  principally 
aoBgfat  for,  with  an  assurance  of  safety  and  in- 
denuuty  to  all  others:  but  he  himself  was  so 
shocked  and  fatigued  by  the  horror  of  this  night's 
workf  that  he  di^  the  day  following  <*. 

We  have  no  hint  from  any  of  Cicero's  letters 
(for  none  remain  to  us  of  so  low  a  date),  what  his 
■mfiiiif  nti  were  on  this  interview  of  the  three 
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chiefs,  or  vrhat  resolution  he  had  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  He  could  not  but  foresee  that  it 
must  needs  be  fatal  to  him,  if  it  passed  to  the 
satisfoction  of  Antony  and  Lepidus;  for  he  had 
several  times  declared,  that  he  expected  the  last 
severity  from  them  if  ever  they  got  the  better. 
But  whatever  he  had  cause  to  apprehend,  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  avoid  it, 
by  going  over  to  Brutus  in  Macedonia :  but  he 
seems  to  have  thought  that  remedy  worse  than 
the  evil ;  and  had  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  enter- 
ing again,  in  bis  advanced  age,  into  a  civil  war, 
and  so  little  value  for  the  few  years  of  life  which 
remained  to  him,  that  he  declares  it  a  thousand 
times  better  to  die  than  to  seek  his  safety  from 
camps  P :  and  he  was  the  more  indifferent  about 
what  might  happen  to  himself,  since  his  son  was 
removed  from  all  immediate  danger  by  being 
already  with  Brutus. 

The  old  historians  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that 
Ciesar  did  not  give  him  up  to  the  revenge  of  his  col- 
leagues without  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  after  a 
struggle  of  two  days  to  preserve  him<t :  but  all  that 
tenderness  was  artificid,  and  a  part  assumed,  to 
give  the  better  colour  to  his  desertion  of  him.  For 
Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  union, 
and  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  common  interest  of 
the  three  :  those  who  met  to  destroy  liberty  must 
come  determine  to  destroy  him,  since  his  authority 
was  too  great  to  be  suffered  in  an  enemy ;  and  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  nothing  could  make  him  a 
friend  to  the  oppressors  of  his  country. 

Ciesar  therefore  was  pleased  with  it  undoubt- 
edly as  much  as  the  rest ;  and  when  his  pretended 
squeamishness  was  overruled,  showed  himself  more 
cruel  and  bloody  in  urging  the  proscription  than 
either  of  the  other  two'.  "  Nothing,''  says  VeU 
leius,  *'  was  so  shameful  on  this  occasion  as  that 
Csesar  should  be  forced  to  proscribe  any  man,  or 
that  Cicero  especially  should  be  proscribed  by 
him*."  But  there  was  no  force  in  the  case :  for 
though,  to  save  Caesar's  honour,  and  to  extort  as 
it  were  Cicero  horn  him,  Lepidus  gave  up  his  own 
brother,  Paulina,  and  Antony  his  uncle,  L.  Caesar, 
who  were  both  actually  put  into  the  list,  yet  neither 
of  them  lost  their  lives,  but  were  protected  from 
any  harm  by  the  power  of  their  relations*. 

If  we  look  back  a  little,  to  take  a  general  view  of 
the  conduct  of  these  triumvirs,  we  shdl  see  Antony, 
roused  at  once  by  Caesar*s  death  firom  the  midst  of 
pleasure  and  debauch,  and  a  most  abject  obsequi- 
ousness to  Caesar's  power,  forming  the  true  plan  of 
his  interest,  and  pursuing  it  with  a  surprising  vigour 
and  address ;  till,  after  many  and  almost  insupera- 
ble difficulties,  he  obtained  the  sovereign  dominion 
which  he  aimed  at.  Lepidus  was  the  chief  instm- 
ment  that  he  made  use  of,  whom  he  employed  very 
successfully  at  home  till  he  found  himself  in  condi- 
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tion  to  support  his  pretensions  alone,  and  then  sent 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  that,  in  case  of  any 
disaster  in  Italy,  he  might  be  provided  with  a 
secure  resource  in  his  army.  By  tnis  management, 
he  had  ordered  his  affairs  so  artfully,  that,  by  con- 
quering at  Modena,  he  would  have  made  himself 
Srobably  Uie  sole  master  of  Rome ;  while  the  only 
iflereoce  of  being  conquered  was,  to  admit  two 
partners  with  him  into  the  empire;  the  one  of 
whom  at  least  he  was  sure  always  to  govern. 

Octavitts's  conduct  was  not  less  politic  or  vigor- 
ous :  he  had  great  parts,  and  an  admirable  genius, 
with  a  dissimidation  sufficient  to  persuade  that  he 
had  good  inclinations  too.  As  his  want  of  years 
and  authority  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  succeed 
immediately  to  his  uncle  s  power,  so  his  first  busi- 
ness was  to  keep  the  place  vacant  till  he  should  be 
more  ripe  for  it,  and  to  give  the  exclusion  in  the 
mean  while  to  everybody  else.  With  this  view,  he 
acted  the  republican  with  great  gravity ;  put  himself 
under  the  direction  of  Cicero;  and  was  wholly 
governed  by  his  advice  as  far  as  his  interest  carried 
him — that  is,  to  depress  Antony,  and  drive  him  out 
of  Italy  ;  who  was  his  immediate  and  most  danger- 
ous rival.  Here  he  stopped  short,  and  paused 
awhile  to  consider  what  new  measures  this  new 
state  of  things  would  suggest :  when,  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  the  two  consuls,  finding  himself  at 
once  the  master  of  everything  at  home,  and  Antony, 
by  the  help  of  Lepidus,  rising  again  the  stronger 
from  his  fall,  he  saw  presently  that  his  best  chance 
for  empire  was  to  content  himself  with  a  share  of 
it  till  he  should  be  in  condition  to  seize  the  whole ; 
and  from  the  same  policy  with  which  he  joined 
himself  with  the  republic  to  destroy  Antony,  he 
now  joined  with  Antony  to  oppress  the  republic  as 
the  best  means  of  securing  and  adTancing  his  own 
power. 

Lepidus  was  the  dupe  of  them  both ;  a  Tain, 
weak,  inconstant  man,  incapable  of  empire,  yet 
aspiring  to  the  possession  of  it,  and  abusing  the 
most  glorious  opportunity  of  serving  his  country, 
to  the  ruin  both  of  his  country  and  himself.  His 
wife  was  the  sister  of  M.  Brutus,  and  his  true 
interest  lay  in  adhering  to  that  alliance :  for  if,  by 
the  advice  of  Laterensis,  he  had  joined  with  Plancus 
and  D.  Brutus  to  oppress  Antony,  and  give  liberty 
to  Rome,  the  merit  of  that  service,  added  to  the 
dignity  of  his  family  and  fortunes,  would  necessa- 
rily have  made  him  the  first  dtixen  of  a  free  re- 
public. But  his  weakness  deprived  him  of  that 
glory :  he  flattered  himself  that  the  first  share  of 
power  which  he  seemed  at  present  to  possess  would 
give  him  likewise  the  first  share  of  empire,  not 
considering  that  military  power  depends  on  the 
reputation  and  abilities  of  him  who  possesses  it : 
in  which,  as  his  colleagues  fisu:  excelled  him,  so 
they  would  be  sure  always  to  eclipse,  and,  when- 
ever they  thought  it  proper,  to  destroy  him.  This 
he  found  afterwards  to  be  the  case ;  when  Csesar 
forced  him  to  beg  his  life  upon  his  knees,  though 
at  the  head  of  twenty  legions,  and  deposed  him  from 
that  dignity  which  he  Iniew  not  how  to  sustain". 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tnsoulan  villa,  with  his  brother 
and  nephew,  when  he  first  received  the  news  of  the 
proscription,  and  of  their  being  included  in  it  It 
was  the  design  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  secret 
if  possible  to  the  moment  of  execution,  in  order  to 
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surprise  those  whom  they  had  destined  to  destruc- 
tion before  they  were  aware  of  the  danger,  or  had 
time  to  escape.  But  some  of  Cicero's  friends  found 
means  to  giye  him  early  notice  of  it ;  upon  which 
he  set  forward  presently  with  his  brother  and 
nephew  towards  Astura,  the  nearest  villa  which  he 
had  upon  the  sea,  with  intent  to  transpoct  themselves 
directly  out  of  the  reach  of  their  enemies.  But 
Quintus  being  wholly  unprepared  for  so  sudden  a 
voyage,  resolved  to  turn  back  with  his  son  to  Rome, 
in  confidence  of  lying  concealed  there  till  they  could 
provide  money  and  necessaries  for  their  support 
abroad.  Cicero  in  the  mean  while  found  a  vessel 
ready  for  him  at  Astura,  in  which  he  presently 
embarked :  but  the  winds  being  cross  and  turbn* 
lent,  and  the  sea  wholly  uneasy  to  him,  after  he 
had  sailed  about  two  leagues  along  the  coast,  he 
landed  at  Circaeum,  and  spent  a  night  near  that 
place  in  great  anxiety  and  irresolution :  the  ques- 
tion vras,  what  course  he  should  steer,  and  whether 
he  should  fly  to  Brutus,  or  to  Cassius,  or  to  S.  Pom- 
peius ;  but  after  all  his  deliberations,  none  of  them 
pleased  him  so  much  as  the  expedient  of  dying*  3 
so  that,  as  Plutarch  says,  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
returning  to  the  city,  and  killing  himself  in  Cesar's 
house,  in  order  to  leave  the  guilt  and  curse  of  his 
blood  upon  Caesar's  perfidy  and  ingratitude  :  but 
the  importimity  of  his  servants  premled  with  him 
to  sail  forwards  to  Cajeta,  where  he  went  again  on 
shore  to  repose  himsdf  in  his  Formian  villa,  about 
a  mile  frt)m  the  coast,  weary  of  life  and  the  sea ; 
and  declaring  that  he  would  die  in  that  country 
which  he  hs^  so  often  saved'.  Here  he  slept 
soun^y  for  several  hours ;  though,  as  some  writers 
tell  us,  **  a  great  number  of  crows  were  fluttering 
all  the  while,  and  making  a  strange  noise  about  hi« 
windows,  as  if  to  rouse  and  warn  him  of  his  ^>- 
proaching  frtte ;  and  that  one  of  them  made  its  way 
mto  the  chamber,  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed« 
clothes  ;  till  his  slaves,  admonished  by  this  prodi|gr, 
and  ashamed  to  see  brute  creatures  more  soUdtoaa 
for  his  safety  than  themselves,  (breed  him  into  his 
litter,  or  portable  chair,"  and  carried  him  away 
towards  the  ship,  through  the  private  ways  and 
walks  of  his  woods ;  having  just  heard  that  soldiers 
were  already  come  into  the  country  in  quest  of  him, 
and  not  far  from  the  villa.  As  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  the  soldiers  arrived  at  the  house ;  and  per- 
ceiving him  to  be  fled,  pursued  immediately  towarda 
the  sea,  and  overtook  him  in  the  wood.  Their 
leader  was  one  Popilius  Lsenas,  a  tribune,  or  colonel 
of  the  army,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  defended 
and  preserved  in  a  capital  cause.  As  soon  as  the 
soldiers  appeared,  the  servants  prepared  themselves 
to  fight,  being  resolved  to  defend  their  mast<sr*s  lifo 
at  the  hazard  of  their  own ;  but  Cicero  commanded 
them  to  set  him  down,  and  to  make  no  resistance*  : 
then  looking  upon  his  executioners  with  a  presence 
'and  firmness  which  almost  daunted  them,  and 
thrusting  his  neck  as  forwardly  as  he  could  oat  of 
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tbe  litter,  he  bade  them  do  their  work»  and  take 
what  tbey  wanted.  Upon  which  ther  presently  cut 
off  his  head  and  both  his  hands,  and  returned  with 
them  in  all  haste  and  great  joy  towards  Rome,  as 
the  most  ^;reeable  present  whidi  they  could  possi- 
bly carry  to  Antony.  Popilius  charged  himself  with 
thie  coBTeymnoe,  without  reflecting  on  the  infamy 
of  carrying  that  head  which  had  sa?ed  his  own*. 
Ha  fcwod  Antony  in  the  forum,  surrounded  with 
gvards  and  crowds  of  people ;  but  upon  showing 
iiposi  a  distance  the  spoils  which  he  brought,  he 
was  rewarded  upon  the  spot  with  the  honour  of  a 
crown  and  about  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Antony  ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
rostra,  between  the  two  hands :  a  sad  spectacle  to 
the  city,  and  what  drew  tears  from  erery  eye ;  to 
see  thoae  mangled  members,  which  used  to  exert 
thnfiaelrei  ao  gloriously  from  that  place  in  defence 
of  t^  Irves,  the  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Roaaan  people,  so  lamentably  exposed  to  the  scorn 
of  sycophants  and  traitors.  "  The  deaths  of  the 
rert,"  aaya  an  historian  of  that  age,  **  caused  only 
a  ^firate  and  partieular  sorrow;  but  Cicero's,  a 
aarrersal  one'/'  It  was  a  triumph  Ofer  the  repub- 
Bc  itaelf ;  and  seemed  to  confirm  and  establish  the 
perpetual  slavery  of  Rome.  Antony  considered  it 
as  tmeh  ;  and,  satiated  with  Cicero's  blood,  de- 
clared die  proocription  at  an  end. 

He  was  killed  on  the  serenth  of  December,  about 
ta  dsys  £rom  the  settlement  of  the  triumTirate ; 
sAer  he  had  lived  sixty-three  years,  eleren  months, 
adftre  days". 


SECTION   XIL 


Tax  story  of  Cicero's  death  continued  fresh  on 
Ike  mindfl  of  the  Romans  for  many  ages  after  it ; 
md  wna  deli? ered  down  to  posterity,  with  all  its 
fin  ■■■stances,  as  one  of  the  most  alTecting  and 
— orabte  events  of  their  history:  so  that  the 
spot  OB  which  it  happened  seems  to  have  been 
fiated  by  travellers  with  a  kind  of  religious  rever- 
ence*. The  odium  of  it  fell  chiefly  on  Antony ;  yet 
it  left  m  stain  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude  also  on 


which  explains  the  reason  of  that  silence 
L  ia  obeerved  about  him  by  the  writers  of  that 
and  why  his  name  is  not  so  much  as  men- 
1  ei^er  by  Horsoe  or  VirgiL  For  though  his 
ter  would  have  furnished  a  glorious  subject 
fiM^  Bsnny  noble  lines,  yet  it  was  no  sul^ect  for 
eosvt  poets ;  since  the  very  mention  of  bun  must 
have  been  a  satire  on  the  prince,  especially  while 
AatoBiy  lived,  among  the  sycophants  of  whose  court , 
It  vas  fiuhionable  to  insult  his  memory  by  all  the 


,  Umquam  opimit  tpolils,  alaoer  in  orbem 
uMius  est  Neqne  ti  aoelestam  portanti  ootu suooorrit, 
mad  m  oapot  fern,  qood  pfo  oapite  cjof  quondam  perora- 
mwL—Tal.  Max.  v.  a 

f  Caf  uiiunqoe ecdes privalot Inctus ezdiavenrat ;  Ilia 
B»«aBaDaiicm.— {CremittiiiaGordaa,apad8flaea]  Civi- 
■•  iiiijiaaa  taaero  nan  potoit,  qoum  raoiaiim  Cioeronia 
mfmi  Ib  nUt  sols  rottris  videretor—FIor.  It.  6L 

»  PIM.  foOe.  ;TeI].pftt  iL04 ;  Llr.  Fragra.  apodSenec. ; 
.  L  It.  «01 ;  DIo,  L  zlva  p.  390 ;  Pi|^  AnnaL  ad 

I  asps  <7lodSo  Cloennan  ezpeUentl  et  Antonk)  ooddentf , 
"    .D«  Ira.  112. 

,  .  '  9b  ttior  x»P^t  t  itaff  Iffropiw 
revS*  rov  'Mcvt  c?^.— App.  p.  ooa 


methods  of  calumny  that  wit  and  malice  could  in- 
vent :  nay  Virgil,  on  an  occasion  that  could  hardly 
fail  of  bringing  him  to  his  mind,  instead  of  doing 
justice  to  his  merit,  chose  to  do  an  injustice  rather 
to  Rome  itself,  by  yielding  the  superiority  of  do- 
quence  to  the  Greeks,  which  they  themselves  had 
been  forced  to  yield  to  Cicero'^. 

livy  however,  whose  candour  made  Augustus 
call  him  a  Pompeian*,  while,  out  of  complaisance 
to  the  times,  he  seems  to  extenuate  the  crime  of 
Cicero's  murder,  yet,  after  a  high  encomium  of  his 
virtues,  dedares,  **  that  to  praise  him  as  he  de- 
served, required  tiie  eloquence  of  Cicero  himself**." 
Augustus  too,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  happening  one 
day  to  catch  his  grandson  reading  one  of  Cicero's 
books,  which,  for  fear  of  the  emperor's  displeasure, 
the  boy  endeavoured  to  hide  under  his  gown,  took 
the  book  into  his  hands,  and  turning  over  a  great 
part  of  it  gave  it  back  again,  and  said,  '*  This  was 
a  learned  man,  my  child,  and  a  lover  of  his 
country  •." 

In  the  succeeding  generation,  as  the  particular 
envy  to  Cicero  subsided  by  the  death  of  those 
whom  private  interests  and  personal  quarrels  had 
engaged  to  hate  him  when  living,  and  defame  him 
when  dead,  so  his  name  and  memory  bc^n  to 
shine  out  in  its  proper  lustre :  and  in  the  rdgn 
even  of  Tiberius,  when  an  eminent  senator  and 
historian,  Cremutius  Cordus,  was  condemned  to 
die  for  praising  Brutus,  yet  Paterculus  could  not 
forbear  breaking  out  into  the  following  warm  ex- 
postulation with  Antony  on  the  subject  of  Cicero's 
deadi :  '*  Thou  hast  done  nothing,  Antony  ;  hast 
done  nothing,  I  say,  by  setting  a  price  on  that 
divine  and  uhistrious  head,  and,  by  a  detestable 
reward,  procuring  the  death  of  so  great  a  consul 
and  preserver  of  the  republic.  Thou  hast  snatched 
from  Cicero  a  troublesome  being;  a  declining  age ; 
a  life  more  miserable  under  thy  dominion  than 
death  itself ;  but  so  far  from  diminishing  the  glory 
of  his  deeds  and  sayings,  thou  hast  increased  it. 
He  lives,  and  will  live,  in  the  memory  of  all  ages ; 
and  as  long  as  this  system  of  nature,  whether  by 
chance  or  providence,  or  what  way  soever  formed, 
which  he  alone  of  all  the  Romans  comprehended 
in  his  mind  and  illustrated  by  his  eloquence,  shall 
remain  entire,  it  will  draw  the  praises  of  Cicero 
along  with  it ;  and  all  posterity  will  admire  his 
writings  against  thee,  curse  thy  act  against  him^" 

From  tUs  period  all  the  Roman  writers,  whether 
poets  or  historians,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  celebrating  the  praises  of  Cicero  as  the  most 

h— Orabunt  oanaaa  maUua,  ^to.— .£d.  ri  8401. 

c  — T.  Livioa  Cn.— Pompdnm  tantls,  laudlboa  tnUt,  at 
Pompeianum  earn  Aognatua  appdlaret— TSc.  Ann.  iv.  34. 

d  8i  qnis  tam«>  viitntibos  vitia  pensarit,  vir  magnna, 
aocr.  memorabilia  fkdt,  et  In  (»Uus  laadea  teqiiendaa  Cioe* 
rona  laudatore  opus  fuerit.— Uv.  Frafm.  apod  Senee. 
SuaaOT.  6. 

•  Plat,  in  Cia— There  is  another  story  of  the  same  kind 
recorded  by  Macrobioa,  to  show  Aogaatoa's  modecatkm 
with  rafazd  also  to  Cato :  that  Aogoatos  being  one  day  la 
the  honae  which  had  belonged  to  Cato»  where  the  master 
of  it,  out  of  compliment  to  his  great  goeat,  took  oocarion 
to  reflect  on  Gate's  pcmeiaemii,  he  stopped  him  abort  by 
mying,  that  he  who  wmtd  atjfkr  no  change  in  the  eanetitU' 
tUm  ^his  eitp,  woe  a  good  citisen,  and  honest  man:  boi 
by  tbii  diaraoter  of  Cato'a  boneety,  he  gave  a  severe  wound 
to  hie  own,  who  not  only  changed  bnt  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  his  ooontry.^Blaorob.  Satom.  ii  4 

f  VelL  Pat.  a  0OL 
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iUustrions  of  all  their  patriots,  and  the  parent  of 
the  Roman  wit  and  eloquence ;  who  had  done  more 
honour  to  his  country  b  j  hia  writings  than  all  their 
conquerors  by  their  arms ;  and  extended  the  bounds 
of  their  learning  beyond  those  of  their  empire'.  So 
that  their  very  emperors,  near  three  centuries  after 
his  death,  began  to  reverence  him  in  the  class  of 
their  inferior  deities^ :  a  rank  which  he  would  have 
preserved  to  this  day,  if  he  had  happened  to  live  in 
papal  Rome,  where  he  could  not  have  failed,  as 
Erasmus  says,  from  **  the  innocence  of  his  life,  of 
obtaining  the  honour  and  title  of  a  saint  ^" 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
neck  particularly  long ;  yet  bis  features  were  regu- 
lar and  manly,  preserving  a  comeliness  and  dignity 
to  the  last,  with  a  certain  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
serenity  that  imprinted  both  affection  and  respect''. 
His  constitution  was  naturally  weak,  yet  was  so 
confirmed  by  his  management  of  it  as  to  enable 
him  to  support  all  the  fatigues  of  the  most  active 
as  well  as  the  most  studious  life  with  perpetual 
health  and  vigour.  The  care  that  he  employed 
upon  his  body  consisted  chieflv  in  bathing  and  rub- 
bing, with  a  few  turns  every  day  in  his  gardens  for 
the  refreshment  of  his  voice  from  the  labour  of  the 
bar* :  yet,  in  the  summer,  he  generally  gave  him- 
self the  exercise  of  a  journey,  to  visit  Ms  several 
estates  and  villas  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  But 
his  principal  instrument  of  health  was  diet  and 
temperance  :  by  these  he  preserved  himself  from 
all  violent  distempers ;  and  when  he  happened  to 
be  attacked  by  any  slight  indisposition^  used  to 
enforce  the  severity  of  his  abstinence,  and  starve  it 
presently  by  fasting™. 

In  his  clothes  and  dress,  which  the  wise  have 
usually  considered  as  an  index  of  the  mind,  he  ob- 
served what  he  prescribes  in  his  book  of  *'  Offices," 
a  modesty  and  decency  adapted  to  his  rank  and 
character;  a  perpetual  cleanliness,  without  the 
appearance  of  pains ;  free  from  the  affectation  of 
singularity ;  and  avoiding  the  extremes  of  a  rustic 
negligence  and  foppish  delicacy":  both  of  which 
are  equally  contrary  to  true  dignity — ^the  one  im- 
plying an  ignorance,  or  illiberal  contempt  of  it — 
the  other,  a  childish  pride  and  ostentation  of  pro- 
claiming our  pretensions  to  it. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  life,  his  behaviour 
was  very  amiable :  he  was  a  most  indulgent  parent, 
a  sincere  and  zealous  friend,  a  kind  and  generous 
master.     His  letters  are  full  of  the  tenderest  ex- 

f  Faotmditt,  latiammque  Uteraram  pareii»-«tqae— 
omnitun  trimnphorum  lauream  adepte  mivjorem,  qoanto 
ptoB  est  ingenii  Roman!  terminos  in  tantam  promovine, 
qaam  imperiL— PUn.  Hist  Nat  viL  3a 

Qui  effecii,  ne  quonmi  arma  vioersmus,  oomm  ingsnk) 
viQoeremur.-~VelL  Pat  iL  34. 

h  Lamprid.  vit  Alex.  Sever,  c  xzzL 

t  Qoon  arbitror,  si  Chiistlanam  phlloeophiam  didiciMOt, 
tn  eorum  numero  censendum  fUIaift,  qui  nunc  ob  vitam 
innooenter  pieque  tmnsactam,  pro  DiTis  honorantur.— 
Erasm.  Ciceronian,  vert.finem. 

^  Ei  quidem  fades  decora  ad  senoctutem,  prosperaqoe* 
pcrmansit  Taletudo.— Asln.  Poll,  apud  Senec  Suasor.G. 

1  Cum  reoreandcTocule  causa,  mihi  necease  enet  ambn- 
lare.— Ad  Att  iL  83 ;  Plat  in  Cia 

IB  Com  quidem  bidunm  ita  JqJunoB  fuissem.  at  ne  aquam 
quidem  Bustaram.— Ep.  Fam.  rii.  S6 ;  Plut  in  Cic 

*  Adhibenda  munditia  non  odlosa,  neque  ezquisita 
nimts ;  tantum  que  fogiat  agrettem  et  inbimianam  negU- 
gentiam.  Eadem  ratio  est  habenda  Testitus :  in  quo,  sicut 
in  plcrisque  rebus,  mediocritas  optima  est— De  Offic.  L 
36. 


presdona  of  his  love  for  his  children ;  in  whose 
endearing  conversation,  as  he  often  tells  us,  he 
used  to  £rop  all  his  cares,  and  relieve  himself  from 
all  his  struggles  in  the  senate  and  the  forum  ^ 
The  same  affection,  in  an  inferior  degree,  was 
extended  also  to  his  slaves,  when  by  their  fidelity 
and  services  they  had  recommended  themselves  to 
his  favour.  We  have  seen  a  remarkable  instance 
of  it  in  Tiro,  whose  case  was  no  otherwise  different 
from  the  rest  than  as  it  was  disdnguiahed  by  the 
superiority  of  his  merit  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Atticos,  **  I  have  nothing  more  (says  he,)  to  write ; 
and  my  mind,  indeed,  is  somewhat  ruffled  at  pre- 
sent, for  Sositheus  my  reader  is  dead — a  hopeful 
youth, — which  has  afflicted  me  more  than  one 
would  imagine  the  death  of  a  slave  ought  to  do  p.*' 
He  entertained  very  high  notions  of  friendship, 
and  of  its  excellent  use  and  benefit  to  human  life, 
which  he  has  beautifully  illustrated  in  his  entertain- 
ing  treatise  on  that  subject ;  where  he  lays  down  no 
other  rules  than  what  he  exemplified  by  his  prac- 
tice. For  in  all  the  variety  of  friendships  in  which 
his  eminent  rank  engaged  him,  he  was  never  charged 
with  deceiving,  deserting,  or  even  slighting  any  one 
whom  he  had  once  called  his  friend,  or  esteemed  an 
honest  man.     It  was  his  delight  to  advance  their 

grosperity,  to  relieve  their  adversity;  the  same 
lend  to  both  fortunes ;  but  more  zealous  only  in 
the  bad,  where  his  help  was  the  most  wanted,  and 
his  services  the  most  disinterested ;  looking  upon 
it  not  as  a  friendship,  but  a  sordid  traffic  and  mer- 
chandise of  benefits,  where  good  offices  are  to  be 
weighed  by  a  nice  estimate  of  gain  and  loss^.  He 
calls  gratitude  the  mother  of  virtues ;  reckons  it 
the  most  capital  of  all  duties  ;  and  uses  the  worda 
grateful  and  good  as  terms  synonymous,  and  inse- 
parably unit^  in  the  same  character.  His  writings 
abound  with  sentiments  of  this  sort,  as  his  life  did 
with  the  examples  of  them' ;  so  that  one  of  his 
friends,  in  apologising  for  (he  importunity  of  « 
request,  observes  to  him  with  great  truth,  that 
'*  the  tenor  of  his  life  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  it,  since  he  had  established  such  a  custom  of 
doing  everything  for  his  friends,  that  they  no 
longer  requested,  but  claimed  a  right  to  command 
him'." 

Yet  he  was  not  more  generous  to  his  friends 
than  placable  to  his  enemies. — readily  pardoning 
the  greatest  iiguries  upon  the  slightest  submission; 
and  though  no  man  ever  had  greater  abilitiea  or 
opportunities  of  revenging  himself,  yet  when  it  was 
in  his  power  to  hurt  he  sought  out  reasons  to 

o  Ut  tantnm  requietis  habeam,  qoantom  onm  nxore, 
et  flliola,  et  mellito  Cicerone  oonsumitor.— Ad  Att  L  18. 

P  Nam  pner  fesUvus,  anagnoetea  noeter,  fioaltbeaa 
dooeeserat,  meqne  plus  quam  tervi  mors  debeie  videbatur, 
oommoverat— Ad  Att  L  IS. 

4  Ubi  ilia  aanota  amioitia?  si  non  ipae  amicns  per  ae 
amatur  toto  pectora  [De  L^.  L  la]  quam  d  ad  fructum 
nostrum  referemus,  non  ad  Ulius  ocsnmoda,  quern  diligi- 
mus,  non  erit  ista  amioitia,  sed  meroatura  qucdam  utili- 
tatum  BuarunL— De  Nat  Deor.  L  44. 

'  Cum  omnibus  virtutibus  me  affectum  esse  cupfam, 
tamen  nihil  eat  quod  malim»  quam  me  et  gratum  ease  et 
viderL  Eat  enim  hse  una  virtus  non  solum  maxima,  aed 
otiam  mater  Tirtutum  omnium— que  potest  esse  Jncundl- 
tas  vitc  sublatis  amidtiis  ?  que  porro  amioitia  potest  esse 
inter  ingratos?— Pro  Piano.  33 ;  De  Fin.  it  22. 

•  Nam  quod  ita  oonsuerlB  pro  amicis  laborare,  non  Jam 
sic  sperant  abs  ta,  fed  etiam  aio  imperant  tlbi  funiUarea. 
— Ep.  Fam.  vL  7- 
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forgife,  and  whenever  he  was  inrited  to  it  never 
declined  a  reconciliation  with  his  most  inveterate 
eaeinies,  of  which  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
his  history.  He  declared  nothing  to  be  more 
laodable  and  worthy  of  a  great  man  than  placa- 
bility; and  laid  it  down  for  a  natural  duty  to 
Bkoderate  our  revenge  and  observe  a  temper  in 
punishing*  and  held  repentance  to  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  remitting  it:  and  it  was  one  of  his 
ssyingSy  delivered  to  a  public  assembly,  that  his 
enmities  were  mortal,  his  friendships  immortal  <^ 
,  His  manner  of  living  was  agreeable  to  the  dignity 
of  his  character, — splendid  and  noble ;  his  house 
was  open  to  all  the  learned  strangers  and  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  and  Asia,  several  of  whom  were 
constantly  entertained  in  it  as  part  of  his  family, 
and  spent  their  whole  lives  with  him".  His  levee 
was  perpetually  crowded  with  multitudes  of  all 
ranks;  even  Pompey  himself  not  disdaining  to 
frequent  it.  The  greatest  part  came,  not  only  to 
pay  their  compliments,  but  to  attend  him  on  days 
af  business  to  the  senate  or  the  forum,  where  upon 
any  debate  or  transaction  of  moment  they  constantly 
waked  to  conduct  him  home  again ;  but  on  ordinary 
days  when  these  morning  visits  were  over,  as  they 
vaoally  were  before  ten,  he  retired  to  his  books 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  library,  without  seeking 
any  other  diversion  but  what  his  children  afforded 
Id  the  short  intervals  of  his  leisured  His  supper 
was  his  greatest  meal,  and  the  usual  season  with 
all  the  great  of  enjoying  their  friends  at  table, 
^ich  was  frequently  prolonged  to  a  late  hour  of 
the  night;  yet  he  was  out  of  his  bed  every  morning 
before  it  was  light,  and  never  used  to  sleep  again 
al  noon  as  all  others  generally  did,  and  as  it  is 
conamonly  practised  in  Rome  to  this  dayJ^. 

Bat  though  he  was  so  temperate  and  studious, 
yet  whtn.  he  was  engaged  to  sup  with  others,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  he  laid  aside  his  rules  and 
forgot  the  invalid,  and  was  gay  and  sprightly,  and 
the  very  soul  of  the  company.  When  friends  were 
saet  together,  to  heighten  the  comforts  of  social 
Kfe,  he  thought  it  inhospitable  not  to  contribute  his 
tkmn  to  their  common  mirth,  or  to  damp  it  by  a 
dHgtish  reservedness.    But  he  was  really  a  lover 


I  ulciaoendi  et  punlendl  modus.  Atqoe  baud 
aotok  an  aUls  sit,  enm,  qui  Ucessierii,  injoric  so*  pceni* 
lent  (p9  Offia  L  II.]  nihil  enim  laudabilius,  nihil  magno 
vfro  dignins,  placabilitate  et  dementia^— Ibid.  25. 

Com  paroov  vel  Isdere  potuisaem.  ignosoendi  quorobam 
riBsai,  ntm  punlendl  occmrionea.— Fragm.  Cic  ex  Maroel> 
Hno. 

Neque  vero  me  peniitet  mortales  inimicitias,  sempiter- 
■MttttlcitiBS  habere.~Pro  a  Rabir.  Post  18: 

•  Doctiaimonim  bfuninnm  famJUaritates,  qnibus  8em> 
par  Amna  noitra  floruit,  et  prindpes  1111,  Diodotos,  Philo, 
AmtSo^xm,  FMAdonina,  a  qnibus  iustituti  sumus.— De  Nat. 
IhBor.  La 

Bram  comDiodoto  Stoioo;  qui  oum  habitarisaet  apud 
an,  meoomqae  vixiawt,  nnper  est  domi  mec  mortuus.— 

*■  Cam  bene  completa  domus  est  tempore  matutino,  cum 
ni  forum  atipatl  gregfbus,  amioonun  doaoeDdimuSb— Ad 
.A<t.L18. 

Msne  salutamns  domi  bonoa  vlros  multos— uM  salotatio 
deOuxit  Uteris  me  inrolvo.  [Bp.  Fam.  Iz.  2a]  Cum  salu- 
taOaai  turn  dedimus  amiocHrum— abdo  me  in  blbliothecam. 
.^EpL  ^m.TiL2a 

Vnmt  honm  qnartam  molestl  cwteri  non  sunt— Ad  Att 
fLU. 

7  XuDc  qnldem  propter  intermissionem  foreosls  operv, 
«S  UuntntknusB  detraxl  et  meridiatkmes  addidi,  quibus 
9  Div.  iL  58, 


of  cheerful  entertainments,  being  of  a  nature 
remarkably  facetious,  and  singularly  turned  to 
raillery",  a  talent  which  was  of  great  service  to  him 
at  the  bar,  to  correct  the  petulance  of  an  adversary, 
relieve  the  satiety  of  a  tedious  cause,  divert  the 
minds  of  the  judges,  and  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
a  sentence,  by  making  both  the  bench  and  audience 
merry  at  the  expense  of  the  accuser*. 

Tins  use  of  it  was  always  thought  fair,  and 
greatly  applauded  in  public  trials ;  but  in  private 
^conversations  he  was  charged  sometimes  with 
pushing  his  raillery  too  far,  and,  through  a  con- 
sciousness  of  his  superior  wit,  exerting  it  often 
intemperately ,  without  reflecting  what  cruel  wounds 
his  lashes  inflicted'*.  Yet  of  all  his  sarcastical 
jokes,  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  antiquity,  we 
shall  not  observe  any  but  what  were  pointed  against 
characters  either  ridiculous  or  profligate,  such  as 
he  despised  for  their  follies  or  hated  for  their  vices; 
and  though  he  might  provoke  the  spleen  and 
quicken  the  malice  of  enemies  more  than  was  con- 
sistent with  a  regard  to  his  own  ease,  yet  he  never 
appears  to  have  hurt  or  lost  a  friend,  or  any  one 
whom  he  valued,  by  the  levity  of  jesting. 

It  ik  certain  that  the  fame  of  his  wit  was  as 
oelebrated  as  that  of  his  eloquence,  and  that  several 
spurious  collections  of  his  sayings  were  handed 
about  in  Rome  in  his  lifetime*^;  till  his  friend 
Trebonius,  after  he  had  been  consul,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  publish  an  authentic  edition  of 
them  in  a  volume  which  he  addressed  to  Cicero 
himself'.  Cssar  likewise,  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  collect  the 
apophthegms  or  memorable  sayings  of  eminent 
men,  gave  strict  orders  to  all  his  friends  who  used 
to  firequent  Cicero,  to  bring  him  everything  of  that 
sort  which  happened  to  drop  fh>m  him  in  their 
company*.  But  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman,  who 
served  him  chiefly  in  his  studies  and  literary  affairs, 
published  after  hu  death  the  most  perfect  collection 
of  his  sayings,  in  three  books ;  where  Quintilian 
however  wishes  that  he  had  been  more  sparing  in 
the  number  and  judicious  in  the  choice  of  them'. 

•  Ego  autem,  exlstlmes  quod  lubet,  mirifice  capior 
fuetiis,  maximo  nostratibiis.  [Ep.  Fam.  ix.  16.]  Neo  id 
ad  volaptatflm  refero,  sed  ad  communitatem  vitc  atqoe 
victus,  remlssionemque  anlmorum,  que  maxime  sermono 
efiBcitnr  famillari,  qui  est  in  oonrlvilB  dulclsslmus  [Ibid. 
24.]  ooutItIo  detector.  Ibl  loquor  quod  in  solum,  ut  dicitur, 
et  gemitum  etiam  In  rlsns  maxlmos  transfero^Ibid.  26. 

•  — Suavis  est  et  vebementer  scpe  utilis  Jocus  et  £sceti« 
— multum  in  causis  persvpe  lepore  et  laoetiis  profioi  vidL 
-De  Orat  U.  M. 

Que  rlsum  Judicis  morendo  et  iUos  tristes  solvit  afTeotus. 
et  ^nimnm  ab  Inteutioue  rerum  frequenter  avertit,  et 
aliquando  etiam  refidt,  et  a  satletate  vel  a  fatlgatione 
renovaL—Quint.  vi.  3. 

b  Noster  vero  oon  solum  extra  Judida,  sed  in  ipsls  etiam 
orationibus  habitus  est  nimius  risns  aflfeotator.^Ibid. ; 
Plut  in  Cio. 

c  Ais  enim,  ut  ego  disoesserlm,  omnia  omnium  dicta— 
in  roe  oonferri.— Ep.  Fam.  vlL  32 ;  it.  ix.  16. 

4  Liber  iste,  quem  mihi  mlsisti,  quantum  habet  deda- 
rationem  amoris  tui  ?  prlmum,  quod  tibi  faoetum  videtur 
quicquld  ego  dixi,  quod  aliis  fortasse  non  item :  delude, 
quod  ilia,  sive  faoeU  sunt,  sive  sio  flunt,  narrante  te, 
venustissbna.— Ep.  Fam.  xv.  21. 

•  Audio  Cesarem,  oum  volumina  Jam  confieoerit  &to* 
^tyfidrvp,  si  quod  afTeratnr  pro  meo,  quod  meum  non 
sit,  rejioere  solere— hco  ad  ilium  cum  reliquis  actls  per- 
feruntnr ;  Ita  enim  Ipse  mandavit— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  16. 

'  Utinam  Ubertus  t^m  Tiro,  aut  alius  qnlsquis  fuit,  qui 
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None  of  these  books  are  now  remaining,  nor  anj 
other  specimen  of  the  jests  bat  what  are  inddentally 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  his  own  and  other 
people's  writings,  which,  as  the  same  judicioas 
critic  obserfes,  through  the  change  of  taste  in 
di£ferent  ages,  and  the  want  of  that  action  or  gesture 
which  gave  the  chief  spirit  to  many  of  themi  could 
ncTcr  be  explained  to  advantage,  though  sereral 
had  attempted  it.  How  much  more  cold  then  and 
insipid  must  they  needs  appear  to  us,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  Uie  particular  characters  and 
stories  to  which  they  relate,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
fashions;  humour,  and  taste  of  wit  in  that  age  ? 
Yet  even  in  these,  as  Quintilian  also  tells  us,  as 
well  as  in  his  other  compositions,  people  would 
sooner  find  what  they  might  reject  tlum  what  they 
could  add  to  them'. 

He  had  a  great  number  of  fine  houses  in  different 
parts  of  Italy ;  some  writers  reckon  up  eighteen, — 
which,  excepting  the  ftunily-seat  at  Arpinum,  seem 
to  hare  been  idl  purchased  or  built  by  himself. 
They  were  situated  generally  near  to  the  sea,  and 

S laced  at  proper  distances  along  the  lower  coast 
etween  Rome  and  Pompeii,  which  was  about  four 
leagues  beyond  Naples ;  and  for  the  elegance  of 
structure  and  the  delights  of  their  situation,  are 
called  by  him  the  eyes,  or  the  beauties,  of  Italy  ^. 
Those  in  which  he  took  the  most  pleasure  and 
usually  spent  some  part  of  every  year,  were  his 
Tuscmum,  Antium,  Ajtura,  Arpinum;  hisFormian, 
Cuman,  Puteolan,  and  Pompeian  villas,  all  of  them 
Uige  enough  for  the  reception  not  only  of  his  own 
fiunily  but  of  his  friends  and  numerous  guests, 
many  of  whom  of  the  first  quality  used  to  pass 
several  days  with  him  in  their  excursions  m>m 
Rome.  But  besides  these  that  may  properly  be 
reckoned  seats,  with  large  plantations  and  gardens 
around  tiiem,  he  had  several  little  inns,  as  be  calls 
them,  or  baiting-places  on  the  road,  built  for  his 
accommodation  in  passing  firom  one  house  to  an- 
other . 

His  Tusculan  house  had  been  Sylla's  the  dictator, 
and  in  one  of  its  apartments  had  a  painting  of 
his  memorable  victory  near  Nola,  in  the  Marsic 
war,  in  which  Cicero  had  served  under  him  as  a 
volunteer''.  It  was  about  four  leagues  from  Rome, 
on  the  top  of  a  beautiful  hill,  covered  with  the 
villas  of  the  nobility,  aud  affording  an  agreeable 
prospect  of  the  city  and  the  country  around  it; 
with  plenty  of  water  flowing  through  his  grounds 
in  a  large  stream  or  canal,  for  which  he  paid  a  rent 
to  the  corporation  of  Tnsculum^  Its  neighbour- 
hood to  Rome  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a  retreat 
at  any  hour  f^m  the  fatigues  of  the  bar  or  the 
senate,  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air  and  divert  him- 


tree  hao  de  re  llbrot  edidit,  parclus  dlotorum  numero 
indiililnet>-«t  pins  Jadidi  in  eUgetidIa,  qoam  in  conge- 
rendia  stadU  adhibaiaaet.— Quint  vL  & 

s  Qui  tamen  nunc  qnoque,  at  in  omni  ^Joa  iofenio, 
faoQioa  qoid  rejici,  qaam  quid  adjid  poaait,  inveoicDt— 
Ibid. ;  vide  etiam  Maorob.  Sat  it  1. 

^  Qoodque  t«mporli  in  prcdiolia  noatria,  et  belle  cdifl- 
oatia,  ei  aatia  amcniia  oonaami  potuit  iii  peregrinatione 
eonsuniimua  [Ad  Att  zvL  3.]  cur  ooelloa  Italic,  villulaa 
meaa  mm  video  ?— Ibid.  & 

i  Ego  accepi  In  diveraoriolo  Binaeaaano,  toaa  titena.— 
Ad  Att  xir.  8. 

■(  Idqne  etiam  in  villa  aua  Toaeulana,  que  poatea  fait 
CicBROina,  Sylla  pinzit.— Plin.  Hiat.  Nat  xxii.  6. 

*  EgoToaoulania  pro^^^ua  Crabra  veotigal  pendam,  qaia 
a  munidpio  fondum  acoepi.— Ckm.  RulL  iiL  2. 


self  with  his  friends  or  family ;  so  that  this  was  the 
place  in  which  he  took  the  most  delight  and  spent 
the  greatest  share  of  his  leisure,  and  for  that  reason 
improved  and  adorned  it  beyond  all  his  other 
houses". 

When  a  greater  satiety  of  the  dty  or  a  longer 
vacation  in  the  forum  disposed  him  to  seek  a  calmer 
scene  and  more  undisturbed  retirement,  he  used 
to  remove  to  Antium  or  Astura.  At  Antium  he 
placed  his  best  collection  of  books,  and  as  it  was 
not  above  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  he  could  have 
daily  intelligence  there  of  everything  that  passed  in 
the  city.  Astura  was  a  little  island  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name  about  two  leagues 
iiirther  towards  the  south,  between  the  promontories 
of  Antium  and  Circftum,  and  in  the  view  of  them 
both ;  a  place  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  solitude  and  a  severe  retreat,  covered  with  a 
thick  wood  cut  out  into  shady  walks,  in  which  he 
used  to  spend  the  gloomy  and  splenetic  momenta 
of  his  life. 

In  the  height  of  summer  the  mansion-house  at 
Arpinum  and  the  little  island  adjoining,  by  the 
advantage  of  its  groves  and  cascades,  afforded  the 
best  defence  against  the  inconvenience  of  the  heats ; 
where,  in  the  greatest  that  he  had  ever  remembered, 
we  find  him  refreshing  himself,  as  he  writes  to  his 
brother,  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  in  the  cool 
stream  of  his  Fibrenas". 

His  other  villas  were  situated  in  the  more  pnbUe 
parts  of  Italy,  where  all  the  best  company  of  Rome 
nad  their  houses  of  pleasure.  He  had  two  at 
FormiK,  a  lower  and  upper  villa,  the  one  near  to 
the  port  of  Cajeta,  the  other  upon  the  mountainB 
adjoining ;  he  had  a  third  on  the  shore  of  Baiie, 
between  the  lake  Avemus  and  Puteoli,  which  he  calls 
his  Puteolan  ;  a  fourth  on  the  hiUs  of  old  Cumae, 
called  his  Cuman  villa ;  and  a  fifth  at  Pompeii, 
four  leagues  beyond  Naples,  in  a  country  ftuned 
for  the  parity  of  its  air,  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
delicacv  of  its  fruits.  His  Putedan  house  was 
built  after  the  plan  of  the  Academy  at  Attiens,  and 
called  by  that  name,  being  adorned  with  a  portico 
and  a  grove,  for  the  same  use  of  philosophical 
conferences.  Some  time  after  his  deadi  it  feU  into 
the  hands  of  Antistius  Vetus,  who  repaired  and 
improved  it,  when  a  spring  of  warm  water,  which 
happened  to  burst  out  in  one  part  of  it,  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  following  epigram,  made  by  Laurea 
TuUius,  one  of  Cicero's  freed  men. 

Quo  toa  Romanc  vindez  clariasime  Unguc 

Sylva  loco  melioa  aurgere  JuaMtviret, 

n  Que  mihi  antea  algxui  miaiBti,~-ea  omnia  in  Tuaoo- 
laaom  deportabo.  [Ad  Att  1. 4.]  Noa  ex  omniboa  Uho- 
rlboa  et  moleatiia  uno  illo  in  looo  oonquieadmua.  [Ibid,  ft.] 
Noa  Tuaoolano  ita  deleotamur,  at  noMam^  ^mIb  torn 
denlqoe,  com  illo  venimoa.  plaoeamuai— Ibid.  & 

Tlie  altoation  of  tbia  Tuscvian  bouae,  wbioh  had  tieen 
boilt  perhapa  by  Sylla,  oonfinna  what  Beneoa  haa  obaervcd 
of  the  villaa  of  aU  the  other  great  oaptaina  of  Rome, 
Marina,  Pompey.  Caaar;  that  ih^  ware  placed  alwaya 
on  billa,  or  the  higheat  groond  that  they  ooold  find ;  it 
being  thought  more  military  to  command  the  view  of  the 
country  beneath  them,  and  that  houaea  ao  litnated  had 
the  appearance  of  a  camp  rather  than  a  villa.  [Senco 
Epiat  6I.3  Bui  thia  dellghtfal  apot  ia  now  poaaeitiii  by  « 
convent  of  monka,  called  OroUa  Ferrata,  where  they  atill 
abow  the  remaina  of  Cioero'B  oolumna  and  fine  buildiafa, 
and  the  ducta  of  water  that  flowed  through  his  gardenai 

B  Ego  ex  magnia  caloribua,  non  enim  meminimoa  ma- 
jorca,  in  Arpinati,  aomma  cum  amomitata  fluminia,  dm 
refed  ludoram  diebua.~Ad  Quint  Fiat.  U.  1. 
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▲I^M  Andcmte  oeMmtem  iMailiie  Tillam 

None  nfmni  oolta  sob  potiore  Veiiu, 
Hio  aCiam  ftppBrent  lymphc  non  ante  reperta, 

Languida  quae  infnao  lamina  rore  levant 
mminim  locas  ipee  8u<  Cioeronis  honori 

Uoe  dedit,  bac  fontea  cum  patefecft  ope. 
Ut  qoooSam  totum  legitnr  sine  fine  per  orbem, 

81nt  plnrea,  ocoUs  que  medeantur,  aquc^. 

Wbere  grorea,  onoe  thine,  now  with  fresh  rerdnre  Uoom, 

Great  parent  of  the  eloquence  of  Rome, 

And  where  thy  Academy,  faTourtte  seat, 

Now  to  AntiaUtta  yields  its  sweet  retreat, 

A  gaahlBg  atrcam  borstaout,  of  wondrous  power, 

To  baal  the  ayea,  and  weaken'd  sight  reatora 

Tte  frfaoe.  which  all  its  pride  from  Cioero  drew, 

Repay*  this  honour  to  his  memory  due. 

That  since  his  works  throughout  the  world  are  spread, 

AxmI  with  auch  eaguness  by  all  are  read, 

Kew  ^>rings  of  healing  quality  should  rise. 

To  case  the  increase  of  labour  to  the  eyea 

Hie  famiture  of  his  houBes  was  suitable  to  the 
d^snce  of  his  taste  and  the  magoificeoce  of  his 
b^ildinf  ;  his  galleries  were  adorned  with  statues 

1  paintings  of  the  best  Grecian  masters,  and  his 
and  moTcables  were  of  the  best  work  and 
ckcnceat  materials.  There  was  a  cedar  table  of  his 
remaining  in  Pliny's  time,  said  to  be  the  first  which 
vna  erer  seen  in  Rome,  and  to  have  cost  him  eighty 
pounds '.  He  thought  it  the  part  of  an  eminent 
citixeB  to  preserve  a  uniformity  of  character  in 
everj  article  of  his  conduct,  and  to  illustrate  his 
dignity  by  the  splendour  of  his  life.  This  was  the 
ressoa  of  the  great  Tariety  of  his  houses,  and  of 
thor  sitoation  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
Ita^,  along  the  course  of  the  Appian  road,  that 
tkey  ooight  occur  at  every  stage  to  the  observation 
oftnvcUers,  and  lie  commodious  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  his  friends. 

Tike  read^,  perhaps,  when  he  reflects  on  what 
tke  old  writers  have  said  of  the  mediocrity  of  his 
paternal  estate,  will  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whence 
afl  his  revenues  flowed  that  enabled  him  to  sustain 
the  Tast  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  such 
a  Bsanber  of  noble  houses;  but  the  solution  will  be 
asej  when  we  recollect  the  great  opportunities  that 
he  had  of  improving  his  original  fortunes.  The 
t««  principal  funds  of  wealth  to  the  leading  men 
of  Home  were,  first,  the  public  magistracies  and 

•  FUa.  mat  Nat  xxxl  2. 

TUa  vilka  was  afterwards  an  imperial  palace,  possessed 
by  the  ampesnr  Hadrian,  who  died  and  was  buried  in  It ; 
where  be  la  supposed  to  have  breathed  out  that  last  and 
edebntcd  adien  to  his  liUU  paUUI,  Mghtened.fiutUring 
sMf  I :  which  would  have  left  him  with  less  regret.  If, 
Bran  Oocro'a  habitation  on  earth,  it  had  known  the  way 
ft»  ikom  ngions  above,  where  Cioero  probably  still  lives  In 
tte  firnition  of  endless  happiness*. 

9  Bztat  bodie  M.  Ciceronis.  in  ilia  paupertate,  et  quod 
magto  minim  est,  illo  wo  empta  H.  &  jl  [Plhi.  Hist  NaL 
xfiL  tA.]  nolUus  ante  Cioenmlanam  vetustior  memorla  est 
I*. 


1  Animula  vagula,  blandula, 
Hoepes,  oomesque  corporis. 
Que  nunc  abibis  in  looa, 
PalUdula,  rigida,  nudula, 
Neo,  ut  soles,  dabis  Jooos.   . 

]  iEUl  Spartian.  Vita  Hadr.  95. 
•  UW  anmo  agat  anima  Cioeronis,  fortasse  non  est 
haaiaat  Judiett  pronanciare:  me  eerie  non  admodum 
fedvenann  habituri  sint  in  ferendis  calculis,  qui  sperant 
SLaai  apadsoperos  qnietamvitam  agere^-Brasm.  Prooem. 
m  Taac  Qnast.  ad  Joh.  Ulatten. 


prorincial  commands  ;  secondly,  the  presents  of 
Idngs,  princes,  and  foreign  states,  whom  tl^y  had 
obliged  by  their  services  wad  protection :  and  though 
no  man  was  more  moderate  in  the  use  of  these 
advantages  than  Cicero,  yet  to  one  of  his  prudence, 
economy,  and  contempt  of  vicious  pleasures,  these 
were  abundantly  sufficient  to  answer  all  his  ex- 
penses'!. For  in  his  province  of  Cilicia,  after  all 
the  memorable  instances  of  his  generosity,  by  which 
he  saved  to  the  public  a  full  mUlion  sterling,  which 
all  other  governors  had  applied  to  their  private 
use,  yet  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  he  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  publicans  in  Asia  near  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  reserved  fhnn  the  strict  dues  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  remitted  to  him  afterwards  at  Rome'. 
But  there  was  another  way  of  acquiring  money 
esteemed  the  most  reputable  of  any,  which  brought 
large  and  frequent  supplies  to  him,  the  legacies  of 
deceased  friends.  It  was  the  peculiar  custom  of 
Rome  for  the  clients  and  dependants  of  families  to 
bequeath  at  their  death  to  their  patrons  some  con- 
siderable part  of  their  estates,  as  the  most  effectual 
testimony  of  their  respect  and  gratitude ;  and  the 
more  a  man  received  in  this  way  the  more  it  re- 
dounded to  his  credit.  Thus  Cicero  mentions  it 
to  the  honour  of  LncuUus,  that  while  he  governed 
Asia  as  proconsul  many  great  estates  were  left  to 
him  by  will';  and  Nepos  tells  us,  in  praise  of 
Atticus,  that  he  succeeded  to  many  inheritances  of 
the  same  kind,  bequeathed  to  him  on  no  other 
account  than  of  his  friendly  and  amiable  temper*. 
Cicero  had  bis  full  share  of  these  testamentary 
donations,  as  we  see  from  the  many  instances  of 
them  mentioned  in  his  letters" ;  and  when  he  was 
falsely  reproached  by  Antony  with  being  neglected 
on  these  occasions,  he  declared  in  his  reply,  '*that 
he  had  gained  from  this  single  article  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  the  free  and  volun- 
tary gifts  of  dying  friends, — not  the  forged  wills  of 
persons  unknown  to  him,  with  which  he  charged 
Antony. "« 

His  moral  character  was  never  blemished  by  the 
stain  of  any  habitual  rice ;  but  was  a  shining 
pattern  of  virtue  to  an  age  of  all  others  the  most 
licentious  and  profligate^.  His  mind  was  superior 
to  all  the  sordid  passions  which  engross  little  souls; 
avarice,  envy,  malice,  lust  If  we  sift  his  familiar 
letters  we  caimot  discover  in  them  the  least  hint 
of  anything  base,  immodest,  spiteful,  or  perfidious ; 
but  a  uniform  principle  of  benevolence,  justice, 
love  of  his  friends  and  country,  flowing  through 
the  whole,  and  inspiring  all  his  thoughts  and 
actions.    Though  no  man  ever  felt  the  effects  of 

4  Parva  sunt,  quse  desnnt  nostris  quidem  moribus,  et  ea 
sunt  ad  ezplicandum  expeditlssima,  modo  valeamna— 
Ad  Quint  Fnt,  iL  lOw 

r  Ego  in  dstophoro  in  Asia  habeo  ad  H.  &  bis  et  vloies, 
hi^uB  peounfc  permutatione  fldem  nostram  fisoile  tuebere. 
—Ad  Att  zi.  L 

■  Maximas  audio  tibi,  L.  Luculle,  pro  tua  ezimia  llbe* 
ralltate,  maximisque  beneficiis  in  tuos,  venisse  hereditatea 
—Pro  Flaooo,  34. 

t  Multas  enim  hereditates  nulla  alia  re.  quam  bonitate 
est  oonseoutus. — Com.  Nep.  In  rit  Attic.  SL 

•  Ad  Att  iL  90 ;  xL  2.  Pro  MUone,  1& 

'  Hereditates  mihi  negastl  venires-ego  enim  ampllus 
H.  S.  ducenties  acceptum  heredltatibus  retuU— me  nemo, 
nisi  amicus,  fecit  heredem— te  is,  quern  tu  vidisti  nun- 
quam.— PhiL  U.  I& 

7  Cum  vita  fuorlt  Integra,  nee  Integra  solum  sad  etiam 
Epist  ad  Job.  Ulatten. 
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other  people's  envy  more  sevelrely  than  he,  yet  no 
man  was  ever  more  free  from  it.  This  is  allowed 
to  him  by  all  the  old  writers,  and  is  evident  indeed 
from  his  works,  where  we  find  him  perpetually 
praising  and  recommending  whatever  was  laudable, 
even  in  a  rival  or  an  adversary ;  celebrating  merit 
wherever  it  was  found, — whether  in  the  ancients 
or  his  contemporaries,  whether  in  Greeks  or 
Romans, — and  verifying  a  maxim  which  he  had 
declared  in  a  speech  to  the  senate,  that  no  man 
could  be  envious  of  another's  virtne,  who  was 
conscious  of  his  own*. 

His  sprightly  wit  would  naturally  have  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  the  ladies,  whose 
company  he  used  to  frequent  when  young,  and  with 
many  of  whom  of  the  first  quaUty  he  was  oft 
engaged  in  his  riper  years,  to  confer  about  the 
interests  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  relations, 
who  were  absent  from  Rome :  yet  we  meet  with  no 
trace  of  any  criminal  gallantry,  or  intrigue  with 
any  of  them.  In  a  letter  to  Peetus,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  gives  a  jocose  account  of  his  supping 
with  their  friend  Volumnius,  an  Epicurean  wit  of 
the  first  class,  when  the  famed  courtesan,  Cytheris, 
who  had  been  Volumnius'  slave,  and  was  then  bis 
mistress,  made  one  of  the  company  at  table : 
where,  after  several  jokes  on  that  incident,  he  says, 
that  he  never  suspected  that  she  would  have  been 
of  the  party ;  and  though  he  was  always  a  lover  of 
cheerfiil  entertainments,  yet  nothing  of  that  sort 
had  ever  pleased  him  when  yeung,  much  less  now, 
when  he  was  old*.  There  was  one  lady,  however, 
called  Cferellia,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  particular 
familiarity  and  correspondence  of  letters ;  on  which 
Dio,  as  it  has  been  already  hinted,  absurdly  grouuds 
some  little  scandal,  though  he  owns  her  to  have 
boen  seventy  years  old.  She  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Cicero's  letters  as  a  lover  of  books  and 
philosophy ;  and  on  that  account,  as  fond  of  his 
company  and  writings :  but  while,  out  of  com- 
plaira^ce  to  her  sex  and  a  regard  to  her  uncommon 
talents,  he  treated  her  always  with  respect ;  yet  by 
'the  hints  which  he  drops  of  her  to  Atticus,  it 
appears  that  she  had  no  share  of  his  affections,  or 
«ny  real  authority  with  him^. 

His  failings  were  as  few  as  were  ever  found  in 
any  eminent  genius  ;  such  as  flowed  from  his  con- 
stitution, not  his  will ;  and  were  chargeable  rather 
to  the  condition  of  his  humanity  than  to  the  fault 
of  the  man.  He  was  thought  to  be  too  sanguine 
in  prosperity,  too  desponding  in  adversity ;  and  apt 
to  persuade  himself,  in  each  fortune,  that  it  would 
never  have  an  end*^.  This  is  PoUio's  account 
of  him,  which  seems  in  general  to  be  true :  Brutus 
touches  the  first  part  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
him,  and  when  things  were  going  prosperously 
against  Antony,  puts  him  gently  in  mind  that  he 

>  Deolarasti  venim  esse  id,  quod  ego  semper  sens!, 
neminem  alteriutt  q^ti  sufg  confidereU  virtutt  invidere.-^ 
PhU.  X.  1  ;  Plut.  in  Cio. 

•  Me  vero  nihil  istomm  ne  Juvenem  quidem  movit  un- 
qnmm,  ne  nunc  oeneuLi — Ep.  Fam.  iz.  96. 

I>  Mirifico  Cserellia,  studio  videlicet  philosophic  flagrans, 
describit  a  tuis:  istos  Ipsos  de  finibus  habet.  [Ad  Att. 
ziii.  21.]  CflDrellic  facile  satiafeci ;  ncc  valde  laborare  visa 
est :  et  si  ilia,  ego  certe  non  laborarem. — ^Ibid.  xv.  I ;  it. 
xil.  51. 14.  19 ;  Ep.  Fam.  xUL  72  :  Quint  vi.  3 ;  Die,  3U3. 

c  Utinam  moderatius  secunddA  res.  et  fortius  adversaa 
ferro  potulsset !  namque  utrarque  cum  venorant  d,  mutari 
Aaa  non  poaee  rebatur.— Asia.  Poll,  apud  Sen.  Buasor.  6. 


seemed  to  trust  too  much  to  his  hopei^ :  and  be 
himself  allows  the  second,  and  says,  that  if  any 
one  was  timorous  in  great  and  dangerous  events, 
apprehending  always  the  worst,  rather  than  hoping 
the  best,  he  was  the  man ;  and  if  that  was  a  fault, 
confesses  himself  not  to  be  free  from  it« :  yrt  in 
explaining  afterwards  the  nature  of  this  timidity,  it 
was  such  (he  tells  us)  as  showed  itself  rather  in 
foreseeing  dangers  than  in  encountering  them  ;  an 
explication  wMch  the  latter  part  of  his  life  fully 
confirmed,  and  above  all  his  death,  which  no  man 
could  sustain  with  greater  courage  and  resolution'. 
But  the  most  conspicuous  and  glaring  pasaion 
of  his  soul  was,  the  love  of  glory  and  thirst  of 
praise :  a  passion  that  he  not  only  avowed,  but 
freely  indulged ;  and  sometimes,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  to  a  degree  even  of  vanity  i^.  This  often 
gave  his  enemies  a  plausible  handle  of  ridiculing 
bis  pride  and  arrogance'* ;  while  the  forwardness 
that  he  showed  to  celebrate  his  own  merits  in  all 
his  public  speeches,  seemed  to  justify  their  cen- 
sures :  and  since  this  is  generally  considered  as  the 
grand  foible  of  his  life,  and  has  been  handed  down 
implicitly  from  age  to  age,  without  ever  being 
fedrly  examined,  or  rightly  understood,  it  will  be 
proper  to  lay  open  the  source  from  which  the 
passion  itself  flowed,  and  explain  the  nature  of 
that  glory,  of  which  he  professes  himself  so  fond. 

True  glory,  then,  according  to  his  own  definition 
of  it,  is  a  wide  and  illustrious  fame  of  many  and 
great  benefits  conferred  upon  our  frends,  our 
country,  or  the  whole  race  of  mankind'.  "  It  is 
not  (he  says)  the  empty  blast  of  popular  ftvour,  or 
the  applause  of  a  giddy  multitude,  which  all  wise 
men  had  ever  despised,  and  none  more  than  himself, 
but  the  consenting  praise  of  all  honest  men,  and 
the  incorrupt  testimony  of  those  who  can  judge  of 
excellent  merit,  which  resounds  always  to  virtue 
as  Uie  echo  to  Uie  voice ;  and  since  it  is  the  general 
companion  of  good  actions,  ought  not  to  be  rejected 
by  good  men.  That  those  who  aspired  to  this  glory 
were  not  to  expect  case  or  pleasure,  or  tranquillity 
of  life  for  their  pains,  but  must  give  up  their  own 
peace  to  secure  the  peace  of  others ;  must  expose 
themselves  to  storms  and  dangers  for  the  public 
good,  sustain  many  battles  with  the  audacious  and 
the  wicked,  and  some  even  with  the  powerful :  in 
short,  must  behave  themselves  so  as  to  give  their 
citizens  cause  to  rejoice  that  they  had  ever  been 
bom^.*'    This  is  the  notion  which  he  inculcates 

d  Qua  in  re,  Cloero,  vir  optime  ao  fortissime.  miblque 
merito  et  meo  nomine  et  reipublios  carisBime,  nimis  cr^ 
dere  videris  spei  tu«.— Brut,  ad  Cio.  4. 

c  Nam  si  quisquam  est  timidus  in  magnts  periculo- 
sisqne  rebus,  semperque  magis  adversos  rerum  ezitus 
motuens.quam  sperans  secundos,  is  ego  sum:  et  si  hoo 
vitium  est,  eo  me  non  carere  oonfitoor.>-Ep.  Fam.  vi.  14. 

'  Parum  fortis  videbatur  quibusdam :  quibus  optime 
respondit  ipse,  non  se  timidum  in  susclpicndis,  aed  in 
providendis  periculis :  quod  probavit  morte  quoque  ipsa, 
quam  prKstantiaslmo  susoepit  anima — Quint,  zii.  1. 

ff  Nunc  quoniam  laudis  aviditiiml  semper  fuimus.  [Ad 
Att.  i.  lA.]  Quin  etiam  quod  cet  subinane  in  nobis,  el 
non  &^iA^8o{or,  bcllum  est  enim  sua  vitla  nosse.  [Ibid 
ii.  17.]  Sum  eUam  avidior  etiam,  quam  satis  est,  gloric 
— Ep.  Fam.  iz.  14. 

i>  Et  quoniam  hoc  reprebendis,  quod  solore  me  dicas  d< 
me  ipso  gloriosus  predlcare. — Pro  Domo.  33. 

>  Si  quidem  gloria  »t  iUustris  ao  pervagata  multonun  el 
magnorum  vel  in  sues,  vel  in  patriam,  vel  in  omne  genai 
hominum  fama  moritorum.— Pro  Marcello,  8. 

^  Si  quisquam  fuit  unquam  remotus  et  natura,  et  mayu 
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eweijiiLcie  of  true  glory,  which  is  sorely  one  of 

the  oobfest  principles  that  ctn  inspire  a  hnman 

breast ;  implanted  by  God  in  oiir  natore  to  dignify 

and  cult  it,  and  idways  foand  the  strongest  in 

tiie  best  snd  most  derated  minds ;  and  to  which 

«c  owe  ererything  great  and  laudable  that  history 

has  to  offer  to  as,  through  all  the  ages  of  the 

kesdbm  world.     '*  There  is  not  an  instance  (says 

Goen)  of  a  man's  exerting  himself  ever  with  praise 

and  rirCoe  in  the  dangers  of  his  country,  who  was 

Mt  dnwn  to  it  by  the  hopes  of  glory,  and  a  regard 

ts  posterity*."    **  Gire  me  a  boy  (says  Qaintilian) 

'VMm  praise  excites,  whom  ^ory  warms ;''  for  soch 

«  sdiokr  was  sore  to  answer  all  his  hopes,  and  do 

onfit  to  his  discipline".  **  Whether  posterity  will 

late  any  respect  for  me  (says  Pliny),  I  know  not ; 

Itt  am  sore  that  I  hare  deserred  some  from  it :  I 

idB  not  say  by  my  wit,  for  that  would  be  arrogant ; 

fait  by  the  aal,  by  the  pains,  by  the  reverence, 

«Ueh  I  have  always  paid  to  it°." 

It  will  not  seem  strange  to  observe  the  wisest 
?|f  the  ancients  poshing  this  principle  to  so  great  a 
ngth,  and  considering  glory  as  the  amplest  re. 
^tod  of  a  well-spent  life** ;  when  we  reflect  that 
ila  greatest  part  of  them  had  no  notion  of  any 
Vkr  reward  or  ftiturity;  and  even  those  who 
"Mi  II  il  a  state  of  happiness  to  the  good,  yet 
^iiliiiiiil  it  with  so  much  diffidence,  that  they 
feiiiged  it  rather  as  a  wish,  than  a  well-groonded 
Hpe,  and  were  glad,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  on  that 
{Mnek  seemed  to  be  within  their  reach,  a  f^tority 
f  thdr  own  creating ;  an  immortality  of  fame  and 
r  from  the  applause  of  posterity.  This,  by  a 
'  J  fictkm,  tikiey  looked  upon  as  a  propagation 
PBfe,  and  an  eternity  of  existence ;  and  had  no 
1  comfort  in  imagining,  that  though  the  sense 
t  ibould  not  reach  to  themselves,  it  would  extend 
|leBst  to  others ;  and  that  they  ^ould  be  doing 
1  still  vrfaen  dead,  by  leaving  the  example  of 
r  rirtoes  to  the  imitation  of  mankind.    Thus 

at  adhi  qoidem  aeotire  videor,  ratione  atqne  doo* 
ab  inani  lande  ei  aennonibas  vulgi,  «go  profecto  ia 

Fam.  XT.  4. 

eaim  ^osiar— conaentlens  laua  bonoram ;  inoormpta 

»  Jodicanttiun  de  excellente  virtute :  ea  Tirtuti 

taat&qaam  tanago:  que  quia  recta  fsctorum  ple- 

eowMS  est,  Don  est  bonis  viris  repndianda.— Tnso. 

ntam  bonam  fjeunam  bonormn,  qu«  sola  vera 
aominari  potest,  ezpetont,  aliis  ofcium  qiuerere 
«l  votnptaCes,  non  sibL    Sodandnm  est  his  pro 
eommodla,  adeundc  inimicltic,  subeuiKi* 
pro  Kpablica  tempeatates.    Com  moltis  audacibus, 
tMw^nitf^ipii^wi  etiam  potentibns,  «fii«<nftn4^nn. — 
SextfiS. 
CknoB  case  cirein,  bene  de  repoUioa  mereri,  laudari, 
£U«i.  f^aaioema  eat— qnare  ita  gubema  rempublicam 
■ten  eoae  te  civea  tui  gaudeant :  sine  quo  nee  beatus, 
daraa  qaieqaaia  ease  poteal— PhlL  L  J4. 
'  5«qiK  qulaquam  nmrtrnm  in  reipabli(»  periculia,  cum 
«c  Tlrtnie  venator,  quia  qw  poateritatls,  fruotuque 
V— Pro  C.  Babir.  10. 
■  MSii  dator  iUe  poer,  qiuan  lans  excitet,  quern  scoria 
Hie  erit  akndusambitu— In  hoc  deeidiam  nunquam 
.—Q:mnt.Ld, 
Pdateria  an  alJqna  cnra  nostri,  neaolo.    Nos  certe 
■— siaii.  at  sitaUqua :  non  dico,  ingenio ;  id  enim  aup^r- 
.  hn;  mi  arodio,  aed  labore,  aed  rererentia  poaterunu— 

^  _  •  Sad  tamen  ex  oomiboa  pnemiia  virtutis,  ai  eaaet 
istk)  pnemiorum,  ampllaaimnm  eaao  premium 
Eaae  hane  nnam,  que  breritatem  vitc  poateri* 
aaria  eonsolaretar.— Pro  Mikme,  35. 


Cicero,  as  he  often  declares,  never  looked  upon 
that  to  be  hb  life  which  was  confined  to  this  nar- 
row circle  on  earth,  but  considered  his  acts  as 
seeds  sown  in  the  inunense  field  of  the  universe,  to 
raise  up  the  fruit  of  glory  and  immortality  to  him 
through  a  succession  of  infinite  ages  :  nor  has  he 
been  frustrated  of  his  hope,  or  disappointed  of  his 
end ;  but  as  long  as  the  name  of  Rome  subsbts,  or 
as  long  as  learning,  virtue,  and  liberty  preserve  any 
credit  in  the  world,  he  will  be  great  and  glorious 
in  the  memory  of  all  posterity. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  or  the  proof 
of  his  vanity,  drawn  from  his  boasting  so  frequently 
of  himself  in  his  speeches  both  to  the  senate  and 
the  people,  though  it  may  appear  to  a  common 
reader  to  be  abundantly  confirmed  by  his  writings, 
yet  if  we  attend  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  part  which  he  acted  in  them,  we  shall  find 
it  not  only  excusable,  but  in  some  degree  even 
necessary.  The  fate  of  Rome  was  now  brought 
to  a  crisis,  and  the  contending  parties  were  making 
their  last  efforts  either  to  oppress  or  preserve  it. 
Cicero  was  the  head  of  those  who  stood  up  for  its 
liberty,  which  entirely  depended  on  the  influence 
of  his  counsels :  he  had  many  years,  therefore, 
been  the  common  mark  of  the  rage  and  malice  of 
all  who  were  aiming  at  illegal  powers,  or  a  tyranny 
in  the  state ;  and  while  these  were  generally  sup. 
ported  by  the  military  power  of  the  empire,  he  had 
no  other  arms  or  means  of  defeating  them  but  his 
authority  with  the  senate  and  people,  grounded  on 
the  experience  of  his  services  and  the  persuasion 
of  his  integrity,  so  that,  to  obviate  the  perpetual 
calumnies  of  the  factious,  he  was  obliged  to  incul- 
cate the  merit  and  good  effects  of  his  counsels,  in 
order  to  confirm  people  in  their  union  and  ad- 
herence to  them,  against  the  intrigues  of  those 
who  were  employing  all  arts  to  subvert  Uiem. 
**  The  firequent  commemoration  of  his  acts,''  says 
Quintilian,  *'  was  not  made  so  much  for  glory  as 
for  defence ;  to  repel  calumny,  and  vindicate  his 
measures  when  they  were  attacked^."  And  this  is 
what  Cicero  himself  declared  in  all  his  speeches : 
**  that  no  man  ever  heard  him  speak  of  himself 
but  when  he  was  forced  to  it :  that  when  he  was 
urged  with  fictitious  crimes,  it  was  his  custom  to 
answer  them  with  his  real  services :  and  if  ever  he 
said  anything  glorious  of  himself,  it  was  not  through 
a  fondness  of  praise,  but  to  repel  an  accusation « : 
that  no  man  who  had  been  conversant  in  great 
affairs,  and  treated  with  particular  envy,  could  refute 
the  contumely  of  an  enemy,  without  touching  upon 
his  own  praises ;  and  after  all  his  labours  for  the 
common  safety,  if  a  just  indignation  had  drawn  from 
him  at  any  time  what  might  seem  to  be  vain  glorious, 
it  might  reasonably  he  forgiven  to  him ' :  that 
when  others  were  silent  about  him,  if  he  could  not 


p  Vigesimns  annua  est,  cum  omnea  aoelerati  me  unum 
petnnt— PhiL  xii.  10;  ri.  6. 

At  plerumque  illud  quoqoe  non  aine  allqua  ratione  fecit. 
— Ut  illorum,  que  egerat  in  consulatu  frequena  comma* 
moratio,  poeait  videri  non  gloric  magia  quam  defenaioni 
data-^lerumque  contra  inimicoa  atque  obtrectatorea  plus 
vendioat  dbi;  erant  enim  tuenda,  cum  otjioerentur.— 
Quint,  xi.  1. 

q  Quia  unqnam  aodivit,  com  ego  de  me  nia!  coaotua  ac 
neoeaaario  dloer«m  ?— dicendum  igitur  est  id,  quod  non 
dicerem  nisi  ooactna:  nihil  enim  unquam  de  me  dixi 
aublatiua  aaoiaoendae  laudia  cauaa  potius,  quam  oriminia 
depellendi.— Pro  Domo,  3S,  36w 

'  Poteat  quiaqoam  vir  in  rebus  magnls  cum  invidia 
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then  forbear  to  speak  of  himself,  that  indeed  would 
be  shameftil ;  but  when  he  was  injured,  accused, 
exposed  to  popular  odium,  he  must  certainly  be 
allowed  to  assert  his  liberty,  if  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  retain  his  dignity*/'  This,  then,  was 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
&ct8  of  his  history :  he  had  an  ardent  love  of  glory, 
and  an  eager  thirst  of  praise :  was  pleased,  when 
living,  to  bear  his  acts  applauded ;  yet  more  still 
with  imagining  that  they  would  ever  be  celebrated 
when  he  was  dead :  a  passion  which,  for  the  reasons 
abneady  hinted,  had  always  the  greatest  force  on  the 
greatest  souls :  but  it  must  needs  raise  our  con- 
tempt and  indignation  to  see  every  conceited 
pedant  and  triflb^  complainer,  who  know  little  of 
Cicero's  real  character,  and  less  still  of  their  own, 
presuming  to  call  him  the  vainest  of  mortals. 

But  there  is  no  point  of  light  in  which  we  can 
view  him  with  more  advanta^  or  satisfaction  to 
ourselves,  than  in  the  contemplation  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  the  surprising  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
This  shines  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  monuments 
which  remain  of  him,  that  it  even  lessens  the  dig- 
nity  of  his  general  character,  while  the  idea  of  the 
scholar  absorbs  that  of  the  senator,  and  by  con- 
sidering him  as  the  greatest  writer,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  he  was  the  greatest  magistrate  also  of 
Rome.  We  learn  our  Latin  from  him  at  school ; 
our  style  and  sentiments  at  the  oollege:  here 
the  generality  take  their  leave  of  him,  and  sel- 
dom think  of  him  more,  but  as  of  an  orator,  a 
moralist,  or  philosopher  of  antiquity.  But  it  is 
with  chairacters  as  with  pictures ;  we  cannot  judge 
well  of  a  single  part,  without  surveying  the  whole, 
since  the  perfection  of  each  depends  on  its  pro- 
portion and  relation  to  the  rest ;  while  in  viewing 
them  altogether,  they  mutually  reflect  an  additional 
grace  upon  each  other.  His  learning,  considered 
separately,  will  appear  admirable,  yet  much  more 
so,  when  it  is  found  in  the  possession  of  the  first 
statesman  of  a  mighty  empire :  his  abilities  as  a 
atatesman  are  glorious ;  yet  surprise  us  still  more^ 
when  they  are  observed  in  the  ablest  scholar  and 
philosopher  of  his  age :  but  a  union  of  both  these 
characters  exhibits  that  sublime  specimen  of  per- 
fection, to  which  the  best  parts  with  the  best 
culture  can  exalt  human  nature*. 

No  man,  whose  life  had  been  wholly  spent  in 
study,  ever  left  more  numerous  or  more  valuable 
fruits  of  his  learning,  in  every  branch  of  science 
and  the  politer  arts  ;  in  oratory,  poetry,  philosophy, 
law,  history,  criticism,  politics,  ethics  ;  in  each  of 
which  he  equalled  the  greatest  masters  of  his 
time ;  in  some  of  them,  excelled  all  men  of  all 
times*.     His  remaining  works,  as  voluminous  as 

veraatos,  satis  graviter  contra  inlmici  oontnmrilam,  sine 
sua  laudo  rospondore  ? — 

Qoanquam  si  me  taatis  laborlbns  pro  oommuol  salute 
perfunctmn  efferret  aliqiuado  ad  glorlam  in  refatandis 
malediotiB  improbonnn  hominom  animi  quidam  dolor, 
quia  non  Ignosoeret  ?— I>e  Hams.  Reap.  8. 

■  81,  cum  ceCeri  de  nobis  silrat,  non  etiam  nosmet  ipsi 
taoemua,  grave.  8ed  si  Imlimor,  si  accuaamor,  ri  in 
in  vidian!  vocamur,  profeeto  conoedeCis,  at  nobis  libertatem 
retinere  lioeat,  si  minos  Uoeat  dignltatem.^Pro  SjU.  ». 

t  Cum  ad  natunun  exlmiam  atque  illnstrem  aooesserit 
ratio  qucdam,  conformatioque  dooirlnc,  turn  iUnd  ncaoio 
quid  pneclarum  ao  singnlare  solere  ezistere.— Pro  Arch.  7* 

•  M.  Cicero  in  libro,  qui  inacriptus  est  de  Jure  olrili  in 
artero  redigendo.  verba  hcoposuit— [Aul.  GelL  L  89.]  &L 
ToUius  noD  modo  iotsr  agsodom  nonquam  est  dsstitutus 


they  appear,  are  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  really 
published ;  and  though  many  of  these  are  come 
down  to  us  maimed  by  time  and  the  barbarity  of 
the  intermediate  ages,  yet  they  are  justly  esteemed 
the  most  precious  remains  of  all  antiquity;  and 
like  the  Sibylline  books,  if  more  of  than  had 
perished,  would  have  been  equal  still  to  any  price. 
His  industry  was  incredible,  beyond  the  example 
or  even  conception  of  our  days :  this  was  the  seoiet 
by  which  he  performed  such  wonders,  and  recon- 
cUed  perpetual  study  with  perpetual  affairs.  He 
suffereid  no  part  of  his  leisure  to  be  idle,  or  the 
least  interval  of  it  to  be  lost;  but  what  other 
people  gave  to  the  public  shows,  to  pleasures,  to 
feasts,  nay,  even  to  sleep,  and  the  ordinary  refresh- 
ments of  nature,  he  generally  gave  to  his  books, 
and  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge*.  On  daya 
of  business,  when  he  had  anything  particular  to 
compose,  he  had  no  other  time  for  meditating,  bat 
when  he  was  taking  a  few  turns  in  his  walks,  where 
he  used  to  dictate  his  thoughts  to  his  scribes,  who 
attended  him  t.  We  find  many  of  his  letters  dated 
before  day-light ;  some  from  the  senate,  others 
from  his  mMls,  and  the  crowd  of  his  morning 
levee". 

No  compositions  afford  more  pleasure  than  the 
epistles  of  great  men :  they  touch  the  heart  of  the 
reader,  by  laying  open  that  of  the  writer.  The 
letters  of  eminent  wits,  eminent  scholars,  eminent 
statesmen,  are  all  esteemed  in  their  several  kinds ; 
but  there  never  was  a  collection  that  excelled  so 
much  in  every  kind  as  Cicero's,  for  the  purity  of 
style,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  them.  We  have  about 
a  thousand  still  remaining,  all  written  after  he  was 
forty  years  old ;  which  are  but  a  small  part,  not 
only  of  what  he  wrote,  but  of  what  were  actually 
published  after  his  death  by  his  servant  Tiro.  For 
we  see  many  volumes  of  them  quoted  by  the 
ancients,  which  are  utterly  lost ;  as  the  first  book 
of  his  letters  to  Lidnius  Calvus ;  the  first,  also,  to 
Q.  Axius ;  a  second  book  to  his  son ;  a  second, 
also,  to  Corn.  Nepos ;  a  third  book  to  J.  Cesar ; 
a  third  to  Octavius ;  and  a  third,  also,  to  Pansa ; 
an  eighth  book  to  M.  Brutus ;  and  a  ninth  to 
scientia  Juris,  aed  etiam  componere  aliqua  de  eo  cctpera^ 
[Quint,  zii.  S.]  At  M.  TulUum,  non  Ulom  babemna 
Eupbranorem,  droa  plurium  artiam  species  praetanlem, 
sed  in  omnibus,  quae  in  qooqae  laudantur,  eminentlsst- 
mom.— Ibid.  10. 

X  Quantum  c«terls  ad  suas  res  obeundas,  qnantam  ad 
festos  dies  Indorum  celebrandos,  quantum  ad  aliaa  rolup- 
tates,  et  ipeam  requiem  animi  et  corporis  oonoeditnr  tem- 
porum:  quantum  alii  tribnunt  tempestivia  oonTiviia: 
quantum  denique  ale«,  quantum  pile,  tantum  mild  ego- 
met  ad  bco  studia  reoolcnda  snmsero.— Pro  Ar^.  6. 

Cui  fuerit  ne  otinm  quidem  unquam  otiosum.  Nam 
quaa  tu  commemoraa  legeve  te  sol^e  orationes,  cum  oti- 
08U8  sis,  baa  ego  soripsi  ludis  et  feriis,  ne  omnino  unquam 
esaem  otiosns. — Pro  Planoio,  2?. 

7  Ita  quicquid  ooniicio  aut  cogito.  In  ambnlatkmis  fere 
tempos  oonfero.  [  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  iii.  3.]  NamcumTacnl 
tonporis  nibil  baberem,  et  cum  reereands  voouUe  ososa 
mihi  neoesse  esaet  ambulare,  bsM  diotavi  ambotan».»Ad 
Att.  iL  23. 

B  Cum  bco  seribebam  anteluoem.  [Ad  Quint  Prat  iii.  2. 
7.]  Anteluoem  cum  8oriberemoontraEpicureo8,deeodem 
oleo  et  opera  ezaravl  nesoio  quid  ad  te,  et  ante  lucem  dedi. 
Deinde  cum,  somno  repetito,  simul  cum  sole  experreciua 
eesem.  [Ad  Att  xiiL  38.]  Hco  ad  te  soripsi  apposlta 
seottnda  mensa.  [Ibid.  14.  6.  21. 15. 13.]  Hoc  panllulum 
exaravi  Ipsa  in  torba  matntlnsff  aalntationis.— Ad  Brut, 
ii.  4. 
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A.Hirtiiii.  OfaBwlttofa»exoq>tiii|pafiBwto  J.Cmar 
•Ad  Bnitot,  we  hate  nothing  more  left  Uum  tome 
leattcied  phntet  and  aentencei,  gathered  from  the 
citations  of  die  old  critica  and  grammarians*. 
What  makes  then  letters  still  more  estimable  is, 
that  he  had  nerer  designed  them  for  the  public, 
nor  kept  any  copies  of  them ;  lor  the  year  before 
his  death,  when  Atticas  was  making  lome  inqoiry 
abont  them,  he  lent  him  word  that  he  had  made 
no  ec^lection,  and  that  Tiro  had  presenred  only 
about  seTcnty  ^.  Here,  then,  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  gcnoine  man,  without  disgniie  or  affectation ; 
espMiaUy  in  his  letters  to  Atticas,  to  whom  ho 
talked  with  the  same  frankness  as  to  himself; 
opened  the  rise  and  progress  of  each  thought ;  and 
neter  entered  into  any  a£fair  without  his  particular 
ndnce:  lo  that  these  may  be  considered  as  the 
memoirs  of  his  times ;  containing  the  most  authen- 
tic materials  for  the  history  of  that  age,  and  laying 
open  the  grounds  and  motiTes  of  all  the  great 
events  that  happened  in  it« :  and  it  is  the  want  of 
attention  to  them  that  makes  the  generality  of 
writers  on  these  times  so  superficial,  as  weU  as 
erroneous,  while  they  choose  to  transcribe  the  dry 
and  imp^ect  relations  of  the  later  Greek  his- 
torians, rather  than  take  the  pains  to  extract  the 
original  account  of  facts  from  one  who  was  a 
principal  actor  in  them. 

In  his  familiar  letters  he  affected  no  particular 
^egance  or  choice  of  words,  but  took  the  first  that 
oecnrred  from  common  use  and  the  language  of 
couTersation'.  Whenever  he  was  disposed  to  joke, 
his  wit  wss  easy  and  natural,  flowing  always  from 
tiie  subject,  and  throwing  out  what  came  upper- 
most ;  nor  disdaining  even  a  pun,  when  it  served 
to  mske  his  friends  laugh*.  In  letters  of  compli- 
ment, some  of  which  were  addressed  to  the  greatest 
men  who  ever  lived,  his  inclination  to  please  is 
expressed  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  nature  and 
reason,  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  both  of  sentiment 
■ad  diction,  yet  without  any  of  those  pompous 
titles  and  lofty  epithets  which  modem  custom  has 
introdaced  into  our  commerce  with  the  great,  and 
falsely  stamped  with  the  name  of  politeness,  though 
ti»ey  are  the  real  offspring  of  barbarism,  and  the 
effect  of  our  degeneracy  both  in  taste  and  manners. 
In  his  poUtical  letters,  all  his  maxims  are  drawn 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things ;  he 
always  touches  the  point  on  which  the  affair  turns  ; 
foresees  the  danger,  and  foretells  the  mischief; — 
which  never  fiil«l  to  follow  upon  the  neglect  of  his 
counsels ;  of  which  there  were  so  many  instances, 
that,  as  an  eminent  writer  of  his  own  time  observed 
of  him,  **his  prudence  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
divinatioo,  which  foretold  everything  that  after- 


•  8ae  the  fragments  of  hto  letten  in  the  editknu  of  his 


b  ifflanim  eplatolamm  nulla  eat  avpwytrf^.  Bed  habet 
Tiro  tauter  tepliugtaita^— Ad  Att  xvi  6. 

c  Qosf  qui  lagat  noa  mnltnm  dedderet  historlam  oon* 
teztam  eamm  temporam;  sio  «nim  omnia  da  atudiis 
prlncipam,  vitSis  ducum,  ao  mutstiooibiui  raipublica  per- 
■cxipta  rant,  ut  nihil  in  hii  non  appareat.— Com.  Nep.  in 
vit.  Attic  16. 

'  EpiatoUa  vero  qnotidianis  verbis  tezsn  aolemusw— Ep. 
Fkin.ix.81. 

•  Quicquid  tai  boooam  Ttnerit.  [Ad  Att.  vii.  10;  xiv. 
70  la  reproaching  Antony  for  publiahing  one  of  his 
letters  to  him,  *•  How  muiy  jests  (says  he)  are  often  found 
fa  private  letters,  which,  if  made  public,  might  be  thought 
fooliih  and  imperthient !  "~PhJL  ii.  4 


wards  happened,  with  the  veracity  of  a  prophet'." 
But  none  of  his  letters  do  him  more  credit  than 
those  of  the  recommendatory  kind  :  the  others 
show  Ids  wit  and  his  parts,  these  his  benevolence 
and  his  probity :  ho  solicits  the  interests  of  his 
friends  with  all  the  warmth  and  force  of  words  of 
w]:dch  he  was  master,  and  alleges  generally  some 
personal  reason  for  his  peculiar  seal  in  the  cause, 
and  that  his  own  honour  was  concerned  in  the 
success  of  it'. 

But  his  letters  are  not  more  valuable  on  any 
account  than  for  their  being  the  only  monuments 
of  that  sort  whidi  remain  to  us  from  free  Rome. 
They  breathe  the  last  words  of  expiring  liberty ;  a 
great  part  of  them  having  been  written  in  the  very 
crisis  of  its  ruin,  to  rouse  up  all  the  virtue  that  was 
left  in  the  honest  and  the  brave,  to  the  defence  of 
their  country.  The  advantage  which  they  derive 
ftrom  this  drcumstanoe  will  easily  be  observed,  by 
comparing  them  with  the  epistles  of  the  best  and 
greatest  who  flourished  afterwards  in  imperial 
Rome.  Pliny*8  letters  are  justly  admired  by  men 
of  taste :  they  show  the  scholar,  the  wit,  the  fine 
gentleman :  yet  we  cannot  but  observe  a  poverty 
and  barrenness  through  the  whole,  that  betrays 
the  awe  of  a  master.  All  his  stories  and  reflections 
terminate  in  private  life ;  there  is  nothing  import- 
ant in  politics ;  no  great  affairs  explained ;  no 
account  of  the  motives  of  public  counsels  :  he  had 
borne  all  the  same  offices  with  Cicero,  whom  in  all 
points  he  affected  to  emulate^ ;  yet  his  honours 
were  in  effect  but  nominal,  conferred  by  a  superior 
power,  and  .administered  by  a  superior  will ;  and 
with  the  old  titles  of  consul  and  proconsul,  we 
want  still  the  statesman,  the  politician,  and  the 
magistrate.     In  his  prorindal  command,  where 


'  Ut  facile  existimarl  poedt  pmdentiam  qoodammodo 
esse  divinationem.  Non  cnim  Cicero  ea  solum,  que  vivo 
se  acciderunt,  futnra  prcdixit,  sed  eUam,  que  nunc  usn 
veniunt,  cednit,  ut  ▼ates.— Com.  Nep.  ta  Vit.  Attic.  16. 

ff  An  objection  may  possibly  be  made  to  my  character 
of  these  letters,  from  a  certain  passage  in  one  of  them, 
addressed  to  a  proconsul  of  Africa,  wherein  he  intimates, 
that  there  was  a  private  mark  screed  upon  between  them, 
which,  when  affixed  to  his  letters,  would  signify,  what 
real  stress  he  himself  laid  upon  them,  and  what  degree  of 
influence  he  desired  them  to  have  with  his  friend.  [£p. 
Fam.  3dii.  6.]  But  that  seems  to  relate  only  to  the  parti- 
cular case  of  one  man,  who  having  great  aflTairs  in  Africa, 
was  likely  to  be  particularly  troublesome  both  to  Cicero 
and  the  proconsul,  whose  general  concerns,  however,  he 
recommends  in  that  letter  with  the  utmost  warmth  and 
affection.  But  if  he  had  used  the  same  method  with  all 
the  other  proconsuls  and  foreign  oonamanders,  it  seems 
not  only  reasonable,  but  neoeamy,  that  a  man  of  his  cha- 
racter and  authority,  whose  favour  was  perpetually  soli- 
cited by  persons  of  all  ranks,  should  make  some  distinction 
between  his  real  friends,  whom  he  recommended  for 
their  own  sake,  and  thoe^  whoee  recommendations  were 
extorted  fxom,  him  by  the  importonity  of  others :  which 
was  frequently  the  case,  as  he  himself  declares  in  these 
▼ery  letters.  "  Your  regard  for  me,"  says  he,  *«  is  so 
publicly  known,  that  I  am  importuned  by  many  for  recom- 
mendations to  you.  But  though  I  give  them  sometimes 
to  men  of  no  consequence,  yet  for  the  most  part,  it  is  to 
my  real  friends."  Again,  *•  Our  fHendship.  and  your 
afllBction  to  me,  is  so  illustrious,  that  I  am  under  a 
necessity  of  recommending  many  people  to  you:  but 
though  it  is  my  dnty  to  wish  well  to  all  whom  I  recom- 
mend ;  yet  I  do  not  live  upon  the  mme  foot  of  friendship 
with  them  all,**  Ao.~£p.  FSm.  xUL  7U.  71- 

^  Lctarls,  quod  honoribus  c^ns  instotam,  qoem  wmulari 
in  itudiis  cupiov— Plin.  Ep.  Iv.  8. 
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Cicero  goyerned  all  thiogs  with  a  supreme  autho- 
rity, and  had  kings  attendant  on  his  orders  ;  Pliny 
durst  not  venture  to  repair  a  bath,  or  punish  a 
fugitive  slave,  or  incorporate  a  company  of  masons, 
till  he  had  first  consulted  and  obtained  the  leave 
of  Trajan  ^ 

His  historical  works  are  all  lost :  the  comment- 
aries of  his  consulship  in  Greek ;  the  history  of 
his  own  affairs,  to  his  return  from  exile,  in  Latin 
verse ;  and  his  Anecdotes ;  as  well  as  the  pieces 
that  he  published  on  natural  history,  of  which 
Pliny  quotes  one,  upon  the  wonders  of  nature,  and 
another  on  perfumes^.  He  was  meditating,  like- 
wise, a  general  history  of  Rome,  to  which  he  was 
frequently  urged  by  his  friends,  as  the  only  man 
capable  of  adding  that  glory  also  to  his  country,  of 
excelling  the  Greeks  in  a  species  of  writing  wl^ch 
of  all  others  was  at  that  time  the  least  cultivated  by 
the  Romans  ^  But  he  never  found  leisure  to  execute 
so  great  a  task ;  yet  has  sketched  out  a  plan  of  it, 
which,  short  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  the  best  that  can 
be  formed  for  the  design  of  a  perfect  history. 

He  declares  it  to  be  ''  the  first  and  fundamental 
law  of  history,  that  it  should  neither  dare  to  say 
anything  that  was  false,  or  fear  to  say  anything 
that  was  true,  nor  give  any  just  suspicion  either  of 
favour  or  disaffection  :  that  in  the  relation  of  things 
the  writer  should  observe  the  order  of  time,  and 
add  also  the  description  of  places :  that  in  all  great 
and  memorable  transactions,  he  should  first  explain 
the  counsels,  then  the  acts,  lastly  the  events  :  that 
in  the  counsels  he  should  interpose  his  own  judg- 
ment on  the  merit  of  them  :-  in  the  acts,  should 
relate  not  only  what  was  done,  but  how  it  was 
done;  in  the  events,  should  show  what  share 
chance,  or  rashness,  or  prudence,  had  in  them : 
that  in  regard  to  persons,  he  should  describe,  not 
only  their  particular  actions,  but  the  lives  and 
chairacters  of  all  those  who  bear  an  eminent  part 
in  the  &tory :  that  he  should  illustrate  the  whole 
in  a  clear,  easy,  natural  style ;  flowing  with  a  per- 
petual smoothness  and  equability  ;  free  from  the 
affectation  of  points  and  sentences,  or  the  rough- 
ness of  judicial  pleadings™.'* 

We  have  no  remains,  likewise,  of  his  poetry, 
except  some  fragments  occasionally  interspersed 
through  his  other  writings ;  yet  these,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
his  poetical  genius,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  with 
the  same  care,  would  not  have  been  inferior  to  his 
oratoriaL  The  two  arts  are  so  nearly  allied,  that 
an  excellency  in  the  one  seems  to  imply  a  capacity 
for  the  other ;  the  same  qualities  being  essential 

1  PruBenaes,  Domine,  haln«wnn  habent  et  sordidom  et 
vetus,  id  itaque  indulgraitia  tua  restltaere  deeiderant.«- 
PUn.  Ep.  X.  34. 

Quorum  ego  luppllclnm  dittull,  at  te  ccmditorem  dis- 
ciplinc  militaris,  firmatoremqae,  oonsolerem  de  modo 
pttiue.— Ibid.  38. 

Tu,  Domine,  deq;>ioe  an  instituendum  putes  oollesium 
Fabromm,  duntaxat  hominom  cl. — Ibid.  42. 

k  Cicero  in  '*  Admirandis**  posuit.  ^o.  [Plin.  Hist  Nat 
zxxi.  S.]  Quod  **  Adminuidia'*sui9  inieruit  M.  Oioero. 
[Ibid.  4.]  In  monumentia  M.  Cioeronis  invenitur;  Un- 
guenta  gratiora  emo,  qoiD  terram,  quam  que  orocum 
■apiant.»Ibid.  xiiL  3 ;  xviL  5. 

1  Postulatur  a  te  Jamdiu,  vel  flagitatur  potiua  bistoria: 
tie  enim  putant,  te  illam  traotante,  effloi  poese,  at  in  boc 
etiam  genere  Oraeoic  nihil  oedamus— abest  enim  liistori» 
literis  nostris.— De  Leg.  L  S,  3. 

»  De  Oraiore^  U.  Iff. 


to  them  both ;  a  sprightly  fancy,  fertile  invention, 
flowing  and  numerous  diction.  It  was  in  Cicero's 
time  that  the  old  rusticity  of  the  Latin  muse  first 
began  to  be  polished  by  the  ornaments  of  dress 
and  the  harmony  of  numbers ;  but  the  height  of 
perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  after  his  death 
by  the  succeeding  generation,  as  it  left  no  room  for 
a  mediocrity  in  poetry,  so  it  quite  eclipsed  the  fame 
of  Cicero.  For  the  world  always  judges  of  things 
by  comparison ;  and  because  he  was  not  so  great  a 
poet  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  he  was  decried  as  none 
at  all ;  especially  in  the  courts  of  Antony  and 
Augustus,  where  it  was  a  compliment  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  a  fiishion  consequently  among  their 
flatterers",  to  make  his  character  ridiculous, 
wherever  it  lay  open  to  them :  hence  flowed  that 
perpetual  raillery,  which  subsists  to  this  day,  on 
his  fiunous  verses ; 

Cedant  anna  toge,  oonoedat  lanrea  lingnc 
O  fortunatam  natom  me  console  Romam. 

And  two  bad  lines,  picked  out  by  the  malice  of 
enemies  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  rest,  have  served  to  damn  many  thou- 
sands  of  good  ones :  for  Plutarch  reckons  him 
among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  poets  : 
and  Pliny  the  younger  was  proud  of  emulating 
him  in  his  poetic  character**  ;  and  Quintilian 
seems  to  charge  the  cavils  of  his  censurers  to  a 
principle  of  malignity^.  But  his  own  verses  carry 
the  surest  proof  of  their  merit :  being  written  in 
the  best  manner  of  that  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  in  the  style  of  Lucretius,  whose  poem  he 
is  said  to  have  revised  and  corrected  for  its  pub- 
lication, after  Lucretius*8  deaths.  This  however 
is  certain,  that  he  was  the  constant  friend  and 
generous  patron  of  all  the  celebrated  poets  of  his 
time':  of  Accius,  Archias,  Chilius,  Lucretius, 
Catullus :  who  pays  his  thanks  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  for  some  fiivour  that  he  had  received 
firom  him: 

TuUy,  most  eloquent  by  far 

Of  all,  who  have  been  or  who  are. 

Or  who  in  ages  still  to  come 

Bliall  rise  of  all  the  wcma  of  Rome, 

To  thee  Catullus  grateftd  sends 

His  wannest  thanlcs,  and  recommends 

His  humble  muse,  as  much  below 

AH  other  poets  he,  as  thou 

All  other  paUt)n8  dost  excel. 

In  power  of  words  and  speaking  well  *. 

"  Postea  vero  quam  triumvirali  prosorlptione  oon- 
sumptus  est,  passim  qui  oderant,  qui  invidebant,  qui 
nnulabantur,  adulatores  etiam  pnesentis  potentle,  nun 
responsurum  invaserunt— Quint,  xii.  10. 

0  Bed  ego  veroar,  ne  me  non  satis  deceat,  quod  deouit 
M.  Tullium.— PUn.  Ep.  v.  3. 

P  In  oarminibuautinam  peperolsset,  qua  non  desienmt 
carpere  nialigni.-^uint.  xL  1. 

1  Euaeb.  Chronic  • 

'  Adjicis  M.  Tullium  mlra  benignitate  poetanun  Ingenfa 
foviaae.  [Plin.  Ep.  Ui.  15.]    Ut  ex  familiari  f^us  L.  Acclo 
poeta  andin  sum  solitus.  [Brut.  197.]    Lucretii  poemata, 
ut  soribia,  lita  sunt  multis  luminibus  ingenii,  mult« 
tamen  artia.— Ad  Quint.  Frat.  ii.  U  ;  Ad  Att.  i.  9.16. 
■  Disertissime  Romull  nepotum, 
Quot  sunt,  quotque  fuere,  Maroe  Tulli, 
Quotque  post  aliis  erunt  in  annis ; 
Qratias  tibi  maximas  Catullus 
Aglt,  pessimus  omnium  poeta, 
Tanto  pessimus  omnium  poeta 
Quanto  tu  optimus  omnium  patronus. 

Catwu*  47. 
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Bat  poetry  was  the  amusement  only,  and  relief 
of  hii  other  ttndies.  Eloquence  was  his  distin- 
gwihing  talent — ^hls  sovereign  attribute.  To  this 
he  deroted  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  and  attained 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  in  it,  that  no  mortal  ever 
tmrpused  :  so  that,  as  a  polite  historian  observes, 
*'  Rome  had  but  few  orators  before  him  whom  it 
coald  praise :  none  whom  it  could  admire*/*  De- 
Bostheoes  was  the  pattern,  by  which  he  formed 
hhaself :  whom  he  emulated  with  such  success  as 
to  merit,  what  St.  Jerome  calls  that  beautiful 
doge :  **  Demosthenes  has  snatched  from  thee  the 
giory  of  being  the  first :  thou  from  Demosthenes 
that  of  being  the  only  orator*."  The  genius,  the 
opacity,  the  style  and  manner  of  them  both,  were 
much  the  same ;  their  eloquence  of  that  great, 
nblime  and  comprehensive  kind,  which  dignified 
erery  subject,  and  gave  it  all  the  force  and  beauty 
of  which  it  was  cajmble ;  it  was  that  roundness  of 
tfukingf  as  the  ancients  call  it,  where  there  was 
nothing  either  redundant  or  deficient :  nothing 
other  to  be  added  or  retrenched  ;  their  perfections 
were  m  all  points  so  transcendent,  and  yet  so  simi- 
lir,  that  the  critics  are  not  agreed  on  which  side 
to  give  the  preference.  Quintilian  indeed,  the 
most  judicious  of  them,  has  given  it  on  the  whole 
to  Cicero ;  but  if,  as  others  have  thought,  Cicero 
had  not  all  the  nerves,  the  energy,  or,  as  he  him- 
idf  calls  it,  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes,  he 
ooeDed  him  in  the  copiousness  and  elegance  of 
his  diction,  the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and 
ahove  all,  in  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  smartness 
of  his  raillery.  Demosthenes  had  nothing  jocose 
or  CMetious  in  him,  yet  by  attempting  sometimes 
to  jest,  showed  that  tiie  thing  itself  £d  not  dis- 
{Jofe,  but  did  not  belong  to  him  :  for  (as  Longinus 
tajf )  whenever  he  affected  to  be  pleasant,  he  made 
himself  ridiculous ;  and  if  he  happened  to  raise  a 
bogh,  it  was  chiefly  upon  himself.  Whereas 
Cioero,  from  a  perpetual  fund  of  wit  and  ridicule, 
hsd  the  power  always  to  please,  when  he  found 
hiffiself  unable  to  convince :  and  could  put  his 
jadges  into  good  humour  when  he  had  cause  to  be 
sfraid  of  their  severity ;  so  that,  by  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  well-timed  joke,  he  is  said  to  have 
preseifed  many  of  his  clients  from  manifest  ruin'. 

Yet  in  all  this  height  and  fame  of  his  eloquence, 
fliere  was  another  set  of  orators  at  the  same  time 
in  Rome :  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  of  the 
first  <|aality ;  who,  while  they  acknowledged  the 
npenority  of  his  genius,  yet  censured  his  diction 
•I  not  tmly  Attic  or  classical ;  some  calling  it 

*  Atonitio— ItaunlTenasabprindpe  operli  sol  ernpit 
TbUIo  ;  at  ddeotariante  eom  pandwlints,  mirari  vero  ne- 
mliMm  poMfs^VeU.  Pat  i.  17. 

■  Demoathenem  igltor  imitemor.  O  dll  bonl  I  quid 
qatd  not  aliiid  agimna,  ant  quid  allud  optamua.*— Bmt. 
417. 

U.  TnUios,  in  quan  pnlchwrimnm  iUnd  eloglnm  est ; 
DamotthoMs  tibi  pnerfpMit.  ne  emm  prfmnt  orator;  tu 
ffll.  ne  KOaa^Ad  Nepotian.  de  Vita  Qsrioor.  torn.  iv. 
&lit.Beacd. 

>  Hnio  dlTcna  virtus,  que  risnm  judiois  movendo— 
picrtque  Dtanostbeni  (acultatem  hujos  rei  defkiiase  oredunt, 
Clecroni  modina— oec  videri  potest  nololan  Demoatbenee, 
•qJsB  pauca  admodum  dicta— ostendimt  non  diq»Uoaine 
&U  joooa.  Bed  son  oontiglsse— mihi  vero— mira  qncdam 
vUttor  in  Cicerone  folan  urbanitaa-CQointiL  vL  3 ;  Ibid, 
a.  1 ;  Longin.  de  Sabiim.  a  34.]  Ut  pro  L.  Flaooo,  quem 
■vpetondanxm  ream  Joci  opportonitate  de  manifestiaiimis 
wlalnibaa  axsoiit,  Jko— Maotob.  Sat  iL  1. 


loose  and  languid :  others  tumid  and  exuberant  ^ 
These  men  affected  a  minute  and  fieutidious  correct* 
ness,  pointed  sentences,  short  and  concise  periods 
without  a  syllable  to  spare  in  them,  as  if  the  per- 
fection of  oratory  consisted  in  a  frugality  of  words, 
and  in  crowding  our  sentiments  into  the  narrowest 
compass ' !  The  chief  patrons  of  this  taste  were 
M.  Brutus,  Licinius  Cslvus,  Asinius  PoUio,  and 
Sallust,  whom  Seneca  seems  to  treat  as  the  author 
of  the  obscure,  abrupt,  and  sententious  style*. 
Cicero  often  ridicules  these  pretenders  to  Attic 
elegance,  as  judging  of  eloquence,  not  by  the 
force  of  the  art,  but  their  own  weakness  ;  and 
resolving  to  decry  what  they  could  not  attain,  and 
to  admire  nothing  but  what  they  could  imitate  ^ ; 
and  though  their  way  of  speaking,  he  says,  might 
please  the  ear  of  a  critic  or  a  schoUr,  yet  it  was  not 
of  that  sublime  and  sonorous  kind  whose  end  was  not 
only  to  instruct  but  to  move  an  audience ;  an  e!o- 

Suence  bom  for  the  multitude,  whose  merit  was 
Iways  shown  by  its  effects  of  exciting  admiration, 
and  extorting  shouts  of  applause,  and  on  which  there 
never  was  any  difference  of  judgment  between  the 
learned  and  the  populace  '. 

This  was  the  genuine  eloquence  that  prevailed 
in  Rome  as  long  as  Cicero  lived.  His  were  the 
only  speeches  that  were  rdished  or  admired  by  the 
city ;  while  those  Attic  orators,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, were  generally  despised  and  frequently 
deserted  by  the  audience  in  the  midst  of  their 
harangues  <C  But  after  Cicero's  death  and  the 
ruin  of  the  republic,  the  Roman  oratory  sunk  of 
course  with  its  liberty,  and  a  false  species  univer- 
sally prevailed :  when  instead  of  that  elate,  copious, 
and  flowing  eloquence  which  launched  out  freely 
into  every  subject,  there  succeeded  a  guarded,  dry, 
sententious  kind,  fVill  of  laboured  turns  and  stu- 
died points,  and  proper  only  for  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  employed :  the  making  panegyrics, 
and  servile  compliments  to  their  tyrants.  This 
change  of  style  may  be  observed  in  all  tbdr  writers 
from  Cicero's  time  to  the  younger  Pliny,  who  car- 
ried it  to  its  utmost  perfection  in  his  celebrated 
panegyric  on  the  emperor  Trajan,  which  as  it  ia 
justly  admired  for  the  elegance  of  diction,  the 

r  Constat  neo  Ciceroni  quidem  obtreotatores  defiUaw, 
qoibuB  inllatus  et  tumens,  neo  nti>  preosus,  supra  modom 
ezultans,  et  saperflaens,  et  pamm  Atttons  videretur,  ho. 
—Tacit  Dialog.  18;  QointU.  xiL  I. 

s  Mibi  falli  multum  videntnr,  qui  solos  esse  Attioos  ere* 
dimt,  tenues  et  Incidoo  et  irignHicantca,  aed  quadam  elo- 
quohtis  fmgalitate  oontentoe,  ao  manmn  semper  intra 
pallium  oontinentea— QuintlL  xlL  10. 

•  Sic  SaUustio  vigente,  amputate  aententlc,  et  verba 
ante  expectatom  cadentia,  et  obocora  brevitaa,  fnere  pro 
coltu.— Lb  Sen  Eplst  114 

b  Itaque  nobis  monoidi  sunt  U,— qui  aut  did  ae  deaide- 
rant  Attioos,  ant  ipsl  Attioe  volunt  dicero,  ut  mlrentur 
Demosthenem  maaime— eloquentiamque  ipdos  viribns, 
non  imbeoilitate  sua,  meUantur.  Nunc  enim  tantum 
qulsque  landat  quantum  ae  poase  wpent  imitart— Orator, 
S48  ;Tuse.  Quest.  ii.l. 

c  Bed  ad  Calvum  revertamnr :  qul-^metuens  ne  vitiosom 
oolligeret,  eUam  verum  aangninem  deperdebat.  Itaqoe 
c))us  oratio  nimia  religione  attennata,  dootis  et  attente 
audiMitiboB  erat  illustria ;  a  multitndine  autem  et  a  foro* 
cui  nata  eloquentia  est,  devorabatnr.— Brut  4161. 

Itaque  nnnquam  de  bono  oratore  et  non  bono  docCia 
hominlbos  cum  popnlo  diaaenaio  fnit,  4to.— lUd.  897. 

d  At  cum  iati  Attid  dioant,  noa  mode  a  corona,  quod 
eat  ipaom  miserabOe,  sed  etiam  ab  advoeatis  relinquuntur 
^Ibid.  417. 
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beauty  of  lentimeiits,  and  the  delicacy  of  iti  com. 
plimenta,  lo  is  become  in  a  manner  the  standard 
of  fine  speaking  to  modem  timet :  where  it  is 
common  to  hear  the  pretenders  to  criticism  des- 
canting on  the  tedious  length  and  spiritless  exuber* 
ance  of  the  Ciceronian  periods.  But  the  superiority 
of  Cicero's  eloquencci  as  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  politest  age  of  free  Rome,  so  it  has  received 
the  most  authentic  confirmation  that  the  nature  of 
things  can  admit,  from  the  concurrent  sense  of 
nations ;  which,  neglecting  the  productions  of  his 
rivals  and  contemporaries,  have  preserved  to  us 
his  inestimable  remains,  as  a  specimen  of  the  most 
perfect  manner  of  speaking,  to  which  the  language 
of  mortals  can  be  exalted ;  so  that,  as  Quintilian 
declared  of  him  even  in  that  early  age,  he  has 
acqmred  such  fame  with  posterity,  that  Cicero  is 
not  reckoned  so  much  the  name  of  a  man  as  of 
eloquence  itself*. 

But  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  chiefly 
the  exterior  part  of  Cicero's  character,  and  shall 
BOW  attempt  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  his  mind, 
and  discover  the  real  source  and  principle  of  his 
actions,  from  a  view  of  that  philosophy  which  he 
professed  to  follow,  as  the  general  rule  of  his  life. 
This,  as  he  often  declares,  was  drawn  from  the 
Academic  sect,  which  derived  its  origin  from  So- 
crates, and  its  name  from  a  celebrated  gymnasium 
or  place  of  exerdse,  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
called  the  Academy,  where  the  professors  of  that 
school  used  to  hold  their  lectures  and  philoso- 
phical disputations '.  Socrates  was  the  first  who 
banished  physics  out  of  philosophy,  which  till  his 
time  had  been  the  sole  object  of  it,  and  drew  it  off 
from  the  obscure  and  intricate  inquiries  into  nature 
and  the  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to 
questions  of  morality,  of  more  immediate  use  and 
importance  to  the  happiness  of  man,  concerning 
the  true  notions  of  rirtue  and  vice,  and  the  natural 
difference  of  good  and  ilU ;  and  as  he  found  the 
world  generally  prepossessed  with  false  notions  on 
those  subjects,  so  his  method  was,  not  to  assert 
any  opinion  of  his  own,  but  to  refute  the  opinions 
of  others  and  attack  the  errors  in  vogue,  as  the 
first  step  towards  preparing  men  for  the  reception 
of  truth  or  what  came  the  nearest  to  it,  proba- 

•  Apud  poatoros  vero  id  oonaecutus,  ui  Cio«ro  Jam  non 
hominis,  ted  eloquenti«  nomen  habeatur.— QuintiL  x.  I. 

f  lUi  aatein»  qui  Platonla  inatitato  in  Academia,  quod 
est  alterum  gjrmnaaiuxn,  oo»tuf  erant  et  aermones  habere 
SoUti,  e  loci  vocabulo  nomoi  habuenmt— Academ.  L  4. 

ir,B,  This  celebrated  place,  which  Senr.  Sulpiciua  calls 
the  noblest  gjnnnaHum  </  the  world,  took  its  name  from 
one  Eoademus,  an  ancient  hero,  who  poaaaaaed  it  in  the 
time  of  the  l^daridc.  But  famous  aa  it  was,  it  was 
pnrchaaed  afterwards  for  about  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
dedicated  to  the  public,  for  the  oonv^iienoe  of  walks  and 
ezerdaea  for  the  oitizena  of  Athena ;  and  was  gradually 
improved  and  adorned  by  the  rich,  who  had  received 
benefit  or  pleaaiure  from  it,  with  plantati<ma  of  groves, 
stately  porticoa,  and  commodious  apartmenta,  for  the  par- 
ticular use  of  the  professors  or  masters  of  the  Aoademie 
School,  where  sRTeral  of  them  are  said  to  have  spent  their 
lives,  and  to  have  resided  so  strictly,  as  scarce  ever  to  have 
come  within  the  city— Ep.  Pam.  iv.  12;  Plutarch,  in 
Thes.  15 ;  Diog.  Laert  in  Plato.  {.  7 ;  Plutareh.  De  Bxil. 
603L 

r  Socrates id  quod  constat  inter  omnes,  primus  a 

rebus  oooultis.  et  ab  ipsa  natura  involutis— avocaviaee 
philoeophiam  et  ad  vitam  communem  adduxisse,  ut  de 
virtutibos  et  vitiis,  omninoque  de  bonis  rebus  et  malls 
qn«7cret,  &c.— Ibid. ;  it.  Tusc.  t^uost  v.  4 


bility  \  While  he  himself  therefore  professed  to 
know  nothing,  he  used  to  sift  out  the  several  doc- 
trines  of  all  the  pretenders  to  science,  and  then 
teaze  them  with  a  series  of  questions  so  contrived 
as  to  reduce  them,  by  the  course  of  their  answers, 
to  an  evident  absuitiity  and  the  impossibility  of 
defending  what  they  had  at  first  affirmed^ 

But  Plato  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  metiiod 
of  his  master  Socrates,  and  his  followers  wholly 
deserted  it:  for  instead  of  the  Socratic  modesty 
of  affirming  nothing,  and  examining  every  things, 
they  turned  philosophy  as  it  were  into  an  art,  and 
formed  a  system  of  opinions,  which  t£ey  delivered 
to  their  disciples  as  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
sect^.  Phito's  nephew,  Speusippus,  who  was  IdFIt 
the  heir  of  his  school,  continued  his  lectures  as  his 
successors  also  did  in  the  Academy,  and  preserved 
the  name  of  Academics ;  whUst  Aristotle,  the 
most  eminent  of  Plato's  scholars,  retired  to  an- 
other gymnasium  called  the  Lyceum,  where  firom  a 
custom  which  he  and  his  followers  observed,  of 
teaching  and  disputing  as  they  walked  in  the  por- 
ticos of  the  place,  &ey  obtained  the  name  of 
Peripatetics,  or  the  walking  philosophers.  These 
two  sects,  though  differing  in  name,  agreed  gene- 
rally  in  things,  or  in  all  the  principal  points  of 
their  philosophy :  they  placed  the  chief  happiness 
of  man  in  virtue,  with  a  competency  of  external 
goods ;  taught  the  existence  of  a  God,  a  Provi- 
dence, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  tutd  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments*. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Academic  school  under 
five  successive  masters,  who  governed  it  after 
Plato  :  Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Cratea, 
Crantor ;  till  Arcesilas  the  Sixth  discarded  at  once 
all  the  systems  of  his  predecessors,  and  revived 
the  Socratic  way  of  affirming  nothing,  doubting  of 
all  things,  and  exposing  the  vanity  of  the  reigning 
opinions™.  He  alleg^  the  necessity  of  making 
this  reformation,  firom  that  obscurity  of  tilings 
which  had  reduced  Socrates  and  all  the  ancients 
before  him,  to  a  confession  of  their  ignorance ;  he 
observed,  as  they  had  all  likewise  done,  that  the  sen- 
ses were  narrow,  reason  infirm,  life  short,  truth 
immersed  in  the  deep,  opinion  and  custom  every- 
where predominant,  and  all  things  involved  in 
darkness".      He  taught  therefore,   "  that  there 

^  B  qulbus  nos  id  potiasimum  consecuti  sumus,  quo  Bo- 
cratem  usinn  arbitrabamur ;  ut  nostram  ipsi  sententiam 
tegeremus,  errore  alios  le  varemua :  et  in  omni  dlqnitatioae, 
quid  esset  simillumnm  verl  querenmna.— Tusa  Qnsest.  ▼. 
4:it.i.4. 

i  Socrates  enim  percunctando  atque  interrogsndo  eUoeare 
solebat  opiniones  eorum,  qnibusoom  disserebat--4)e  Fin. 
ILL 

k  niam  autem  Socratioam  dubitati<mem  de  omnibwa 
rebus,  et  nulla  adflrmatione  adhibita  consnettwdinfin  disaer- 
endi  reliquerunt  Ita  facta  eat,  quod  minim*  Soeratea 
probabst,  ars  quedam  philosophiss,  et  rerum  ordo  et  de- 
scriptio  discipline.— Academ.  i.  4 

'  Sed  idem  fons  erat  utriaque,  et  eadem  remm  ezpeteo- 
darum,  fugiendarumque  partitia  CAcadcm.  L  4,  6,  8.3 
Peripatetioos  et  Acadonicos,  nominibus  differsates,  iw 
oongmentes.— Ibid.  iL  & 

"^  Arceailas  primum,  ex  varite  Platonia  Ubria,  aarmoot- 
bnaque  Soeratiois  boo  mazime  arripuit,  nihil  oeao  certi, 
quod  aat  aensibus  aot  animo  peicipl  poasit>-De  Ormt. 
iiLl& 

B  Non  pertinacia  aod  earam  ranim  obeouritate,  qusi  aA 
confeoaionem  Ignorantiff  adduxeraotSooratem,  ei— omnea 
pcne  veteres ;  qui  nihil  cognosci,  nIhU  perdpl,  nihil  soirC 
posse  dixemnt;angustosBenaus;  imbeoillos  animos ;  bir»- 
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WM  BO  oertain  knowMge  or  peroeptioo  of  any- 
thiaf  in  nature,  nor  any  infiallible  ciiterioo  of 
tr«th  and  Maebood ;  that  nothing  was  ao  detest- 
abto  as  rashness  :  nothing  so  scandalous  to  a 
philosopher  as  to  ]m>(ess  what  was  either  false  or 
noknowB  to  him  ;  that  wo  ought  to  assert  nothing 
dogmatically,  but  in  all  cases  to  suspend  our 
sascnf,  and  instead  of  pretending  to  certainty, 
ooBtBot  ouraelf  es  with  opinion  grounded  on  proba- 
bility, which  was  all  that  a  rational  mind  had  to 
aopueoee  in."  This  was  called  the  new  Academy, 
in  distinction  finom  the  Platonic,  or  the  old,  wbidi 
maintained  its  credit  down  to  Cicero's  time,  by  a 
iBoeesaion  of  able  masters,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  Cameades,  the  fourth  from  Arcesilas,  who 
earned  it  to  its  utmost  height  of  glory,  and  is 
greatly  celebrated  by  antiquity  for  tiie  fivadty  of 
hia  wit  and  force  of  his  eloquence  <>. 

We  must  not  howerer  imagine,  that  these  Acade- 

I  eontianed  doubting  and  fluctuating  all  their 
'  I  scepticism  and  irresolution,  without  any 
opinions,  or  settled  principle  of  judging 
and  acting' ;  no,  their  rule  was  as  certain  and 
eoBOstent  as  that  of  any  other  sect,  as  it  is  fire* 
^piently  explained  by  Cicero  in  many  parts  of  his 
worka.  **  We  are  not  of  that  sort  (says  he)  whose 
flund  is  perpetually  wandering  in  error,  without 
aacf  particular  end  or  ol^ect  of  its  pursuit :  for 
wikst  would  such  a  mind  or  such  a  life  indeed  be 
worth  which  had  no  determinate  rule  or  method  of 
thinking  and  acting  ?  But  the  difference  between 
nt  and  the  rest  is,  that  whereas  they  call  some 
IktBga  certain,  and  others  uncertain ;  we  call  the 
oae  probable,  the  other  improbable.  For  what 
reason  then  should  not  I  pursue  the  probable, 
aqcct  die  contrary,  and  dedming  the  arrogance  of 
aSnning,  avoid  the  imputation  of  rashness,  which 
«f  all  things  is  the  forthest  removed  from  wis- 
dom« }"  Again :  "  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
IB  no  such  thing  as  truth,  but  that  all  truths 
ioaie  folsehoods  annexed  to  them,  of  so  near 
a  reaemhUnce  and  similitude,  as  to  afford  no 
cmtaln  note  of  distinction  whereby  to  detennine 
oar  judgment  and  assent :  whence  it  follows  also 
«f  coarse,  that  there  are  many  things  probable, 
thoagK  not  perfectly  comprehended,  yet  on 
\  of  their  attractive  and  specious  appear- 
are  sufficient  to  govern  the  lifo  of  a  wise 

I  '.'*  In  another  place,  *'  there  is  no  difference" 
(says  he)  **  between  us  and  those  who  pretend  to 
know  things,  but  that  they  never  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  maintain;  whereas  we  have 
many  probabilities  which  we  readily  embrace,  but 
dare  not  affirm.  By  this  we  preserve  our  judgment 
free  and  nnprejudiced,  and  are  under  no  necessity 


via  cvxricula  vIUb  ;  in  prof  undo  veritatom  demarMun ; 
nptiiowffins  ct  institute  omnia  teneri ;  nihil  veritaU  nlin- 
4ai :  fleinoep«  omnia  tenebris  droomfoaa  ease  dizenmt— 

•  Babo  Aoadomiam  novam  appellant  i—qam  uaqoe  ad 
Cm  II— iiIi  111  perdneta,  qui  guartm  ab  Aroesila  fait,  in  eadem 
AraaadJi  ratione  pennanait.  [Aoadem.  L  13.]  Ut  hnc  in 
pidloaophia  ratio  ocmtra  omnia  diaBerendi,  nuUamqoe  rem 
aparta  jodicandi.  proCeota  a  Boorate,  repetiU  ab  Aroesila, 
«HBflzsData  a  Carneade,  aequo  ad  noetnun  viguit  aetatem. 
tD» Wat.  Door.  LA.]  Hino  hoo  reoentior  Academia emana- 
Tft^  ia  qua  ezetititdirina  quadam  oelerltate  ingeoii,  dioen- 
«fw  «opla  Cuneadea— Do  Orat  iiL  1& 

9  Ti^tpM  cnim  Aoademioi,  cum  in  atremqae  diasenmt 
partem,  non  eeoundom  altonm  vivont.— QninOL  xii.  1. 

«  De  OfBc.  iL  8.  'Do  Nat.  Deor.  L  fi. 


of  defending  what  ia  prescribed  and  enjoined  to 
us  :  whereas  in  the  other  sects  men  are  tied  down 
to  certain  doctrines,  before  they  are  capable  of 
judging  what  is  the  best ;  and  in  the  most  infirm 
part  of  life,  drawn  either  by  the  authority  of  a 
friend,  or  charmed  with  the  first  master  whom 
they  happen  to  hear,  they  form  a  judgment  of 
things  unknown  to  them  :  and  to  whatever  school 
they  chance  to  be  driven  by  the  tide,  cleafe  to  it 
as  fast  as  the  oyster  to  the  rock*." 

Thus  the  Academy  held  the  proper  medium 
between  the  rigour  of  the  Stoic  and  the  indifference 
of  the  sceptic.  The  Stoics  embraced  all  their  doc- 
trines as  so  many  fixed  and  immutable  truths,  from 
which  it  was  infamous  to  depart,  and  by  making 
this  their  point  of  honour,  held  all  their  disciples 
in  an  inviolable  attachment  to  them.  The  sceptics 
on  the  other  hand  observed  a  perfect  neub^ity 
towards  all  opinions,  maintaining  all  of  them  to 
be  equally  uncertain  :  and  that  we  could  not  affirm 
of  anythmg  that  it  was  this  or  that,  since  there 
was  as  much  reason  to  take  it  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other,  or  for  neither  of  them,  and  wholly 
indifferent  which  of  them  we  thought  it  to  be  ; 
thus  they  lived  without  ever  engaging  themselves 
on  any  side  of  a  question,  directing  Uieir  lives  in 
the  mean  time  by  natural  affections  and  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  country  *.  But  the  Acade- 
mics, by  adopting  the  probable  instead  of  the 
certain,  kept  die  balance  in  an  equal  poise  between 
the  two  extremes,  making  it  their  general  principle 
to  observe  a  moderation  in  all  their  opinions; 
and  as  Plutarch,  who  was  one  of  them,  tdJs  us, 
paying  a  great  regard  always  to  that  old  maxim  : 

Mi;3^  iycaf ;  no  quid  nlmis*. 

^  As  this  school  then  was  in  no  particular  opposi* 
tion  to  any,  but  an  equal  adversary  to  all,  or  rather 

•  Aoadem.  il.  3. 

jr.B,  This  oketch  of  the  principles  of  the  Academy  may 
enable  ua  to  deoide  that  l^anous  oonteet  among  the  oritice, 
about  the  reading  of  the  following  paeMge  in  Oioero'i  trea- 
tiee,  **On  theNatnreof  theOoda'*p.LL]  Dtquatam 
varia  sunt  docUttimorum  iMninum,  tamque  discrtpanUi 
tententia,  tU  moffno  argumeMo  esse  debeat,  causam,  id  est, 
principium  philosophice  esse,  soientiam;  [inecientlam ;] 
pruderUerque  Academicos  a  rebus  incertis  assensionem 
cohUmisse,  The  question  is,  whether  we  should  road 
scierUiam  or  inscientiam :  the  greatest  part  of  the  editions 
and  MSS.  give  os  the  first,  but  Aldus  Manntius  and  Dr. 
Daviea  prefer  the  second,  which  I  take  to  be  the  true 
reading.  For  Cicero's  meaning  in  this  place  is.  from  the 
dissentions  of  the  learned  on  a  subject  of  so  great  import- 
ance, to  illustrate  a  fundamental  maxim  of  his  sect,  that 
the  naturai  obscurity  cf  things,  and  man's  consci<msness  </ 
his  ignorance,  teas  the  first  cause  or  incitement  to  the  studjf 
€/  philosophic.  Plato  had  expressed  the  same  seotiroent 
before  him,  where  he  says,  that  to  wonder  at  things  wot 
the  commom  qffectton  cfa  philosopher,  and  what  aUmegave 
rise,  or  a  b^inning,  to  philosophy  itself  s  [In  Thestet.  p. 
155,  ediU  Serr.']  whence  Cicero  draws  this  inference,  whieh 
he  frequently  inculcates  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  that 
the  Academy  ther^fifre  acted  prudently,  in  withholdir^  its 
assent,  and  maintaining,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
science,  or  absolute  certainty,  within  the  reach  of  man.  If 
this  then  be  the  sense  of  the  paassge,  as  It  appears  evidently 
to  be,  it  necessarily  requires  inscientiam  to  make  it  con- 
sifitent.— See  the  translatkm  of  L'Abb^  d*OUTet,  and  hia 
notes  on  the  place,  and  edit.  Davis.  Cantab. 

>  Sext.  Empiricl.  Pyrrhon.  Hypotyp. ;  A.  Gell.  xi.  5. 
**  — fUkktsP  Cit  xJuna,  rtf/efiotty  rh  uriikf  &'ya¥f 
ip  'AieairifiUf  yw6ti9vot,  jiroi'.—In  lib.  de  EI  apod 
Delph.  387 1  it.  Ub.  de  Primo  Frigido.;U. 
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to  dogmatical  philosophy  in  gcnerali  so  every  other 
sect  next  to  itself  readily  gave  it  the  preference  to 
the  rest,  which  nniversal  concession  of  the  second 
place  is  commonly  thoaght  to  infer  a  right  to  the 
first  ^ ;  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  what  they  themselTCS  so  often  complain 
of,  the  darkness  that  surrounded  them,  and  the 
infinite  dissentions  of  the  hest  and  wisest  on  the 
fundamental  questions  of  religion  and  n|orality  ^ ; 
we  must  necessarily  allow,  that  the  Academic  man- 
ner of  philosophising  was  of  all  others  the  most 
rational  and  modest,  and  the  hest  adapted  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  whose  peculiar  character  it  was 
to  encourage  inquiry,  to  sift  every  question  to  the 
bottom,  to  try  the  force  of  every  argument  till  it 
had  found  its  real  moment,  or  the  precise  quantity 
of  its  weight"-  This  it  was  that  induced  Cicero 
hi  his  advanced  life  and  ripened  judgment  to  desert 
the  old  Academy,  and  declare  for  the  new  :  when 
from  a  long  experience  of  the  vanity  of  those  sects 
who  called  themselves  the  proprietors  of  truth  and 
the  sole  guides  of  life,  and  through  a  despair  of 
finding  anything  certain,  he  vras  glad,  after  all  his 
pains,  to  take  up  with  the  probable  \  But  the 
genius  and  general  character  of  both  the  Academies 
was  in  some  measure  still  the  same  :  for  the  old, 
though  it  professed  to  teach  a  peculiar  system  of 
doctrines,  yet  was  ever  diffident  and  cautious  of 
affirming,  and  the  new  only  the  more  scrupulous 
and  sceptical  of  the  two  ;  this  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Plato,  the  first  master  of  the  old,  in 
which,  as  Cicero  observes,  "  nothing  is  absolutely 
affirmed,  nothing  delivered  for  certain,  but  all 
things  freely  inquired  into,  and  both  sides  of  the 
question  impartially  discussed  •»."  Yet  there  was 
another  reason  that  recommended  this  phu'^sophy 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Cicero  :  its  being  of  all 
others  the  best  suited  to  the  profession  of  an 
orator,  since  by  its  practice  of  disputing  for  and 
against  every  opinion  of  the  other  sects,  it  gave 
him  the  best  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  orato- 
rial  faculty,  and  acquiring  a  habit  of  speaking 
readily  upon  all  subjects.  He  calls  it  therefore  the 
parent  of  elegance  and  copiousness,  and  declares 
that  he  owed  all  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  not  to 
the  mechanic  rules  of  the  rhetoricians,  but  to  the 
enlarged  and  generous  principles  of  the  Academy*^. 

>  Academloo  npi«oti  ab  omnllras  eeteramm  seotarom 
^-«ecimd«  partes  du&tnr— «x  quo  potest  probabiliter  oon- 
fioi,  enm  recte  primom  esee  sno  Jadicio,  qui  omnium 
ccteronun  judido  sit  8eomidii0.>-Fnigment.  Academ.  ex 
Angtutln. 

7  De  Nat.  Deor.  L  1,  3 ;  Aoadem.  IL  3;  L  13. 

>  Neque  nostre  diq>ntatione8  quioquam  aliad  agunt, 
nid  ut,  in  utramque  partem  diaaerendo,  eliciani  et  tan- 
qoam  oxprimant  aliquld,  quod  ant  verum  sit,  uit  ad  id 
quam  proximo  acoedat. — Aoadem.  it  3. 

■  Rellctam  a  te,  inquit,  reterem  Jam,  tractari  autem 
novam.  [Ibid.  4.]  Ultra  enim  quo  progrediar.  qoam  at 
verislmilia  videam,  non  babeo:  oerta  dioent  bi,  qui  et 
percipl  ea  posso  dicunt,  et  ae  aapientes  profltentur.  [Tuso. 
Quest  i.  9.]  Bed  ne  in  maximis  quidem  rebus,  quidquam 
adbuc  inTeni  firmiua,  quod  tenerem,  ant  quo  Judicium 
mourn  dirig^vm,  quam  id,  quodcumque  mibi  similltmum 
veri  viderctur,  oum  ipsum  iUud  verum  in  occulto  lateret 
— Orator,  ^n. 

l>  ChJu8  in  libria  nihil  affirmatur,  et  in  utramque  partem 
mnlta  diaaeruntur,  de  omnibus  qucritur,  nihil  certi  did- 
(ur.— Aoadem.  L  13. 

c  Itaque  mlhl  aemper  Academic  consuetude,  de  omnibus 
berus  in  oontrariaa  partes  disserendi,  non  ob  earn  c&usam 
solum  placnit,  quod  aliter  non  poaset  quid  in  quaqoe  re 


This  school  however  was  almost  deserted  in 
Greece  and  had  but  fiew  disciples  at  Rome,  when 
Cicero  undertook  its  patronage,  and  endeavoured 
to  revive  its  drooping  credit.  The  reason  is 
obvious  :  it  imposed  a  hard  task  upon  its  scholars 
of  disputing  against  every  sect  and  on  every  ques- 
tion in  philosophy  ;  and  **  if  it  was  difficult,'^  (as 
Cicero  says)  '*  to  be  master  of  any  one,  how  much 
more  of  them  all  ?'*  which  was  incumbent  on  those 
who  professed  themselves  Academics  *.  No  wonder 
then  that  it  lost  ground  everywhere,  in  propor* 
tion  as  ease  and  luxury  prevailed,  which  naturally 
disposed  people  to  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  in 
relation  to  which  there  is  a  smart  saying  recorded 
of  Arcesilas :  who  being  asked  why  so  many  of  all 
sects  went  over  to  the  Epicureans,  but  none  ever 
came  back  from  them,  replied,  **  that  men  might 
be  made  eunuchs,  but  eunuchs  could  never  beomte 
men  again  •." 

This  general  view  of  Cicero's  philosophy,  will 
help  us  to  account  in  some  measure  for  that 
difficulty  which  people  frequentiy  complain  of^ 
in  discovering  his  real  sentiments,  as  well  as  for 
the  mistakes  which  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  in  that 
search ;  since  it  was  the  distinguishing  principle  of 
the  Academy  to  refute  the  opinions  of  others,  rather 
than  declare  any  of  their  own.  Yet  the  chief 
difficulty  does  not  lie  here,  for  Cicero  was  not  scm* 
pulous  on  that  head,  nor  affected  any  obscurity  in 
the  delivery  of  his  thoughts,  when  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  explain  them;  but  it  is  the  variety  and 
difierent  character  of  his  several  vrritings  that  per- 
plexes the  generality  of  his  readera,  for  wherever 
they  dip  into  his  works,  they  are  apt  to  fency 
themselves  possessed  of  his  sentiments,  and  to 
quote  them  indifferenUy  as  such :  whether  from 
his  orations,  his  dialogues,  or  his  letten,  without 
attending  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  or 
the  different  person  that  he  assumes  in  it 

His  orations  are  generally  of  the  judicial  kind  ; 
or  the  pleadings  of  an  advocate  whose  business  it 
iras  to  make  the  best  of  his  cause ;  and  to  deliver, 

vcrialmfle  dt  Inveniri,  aed  etiam  quod  e«et  ea  maxima 

dioendi  exercitatio ITvao.  Quest  ii.  3;  OuintU.  xii.  2.] 

Ego  autem  fateor;  ma  oratcwem,  d  modo  sim,  ant  etIam 
quioumque  aim,  non  ex  rhetorum  ofiBdnia,  aed  ex  Acade- 
mic apatiis  extitisae.  [Orator,  iub  init.'}  Nos  ea  philoeo- 
phia  plus  utimur,  que  peperit  dioendi  oopiamu— Procam. 
Paradox.' 

^  Quam  nunc  propemodum  orbam  eaae  in  Grcda  intelr 
ligo— nam  ai  aingulas  diadplinas  peroipere  magnum  eat, 
quanto  nu^ua  omnes?  quod  fooere  lis  neoeaae eat,  qnibua 
propositum  eat,  veri  reperiendi  causa,  et  contra  omnea 
philoeophos,  et  pro  omnibus  dioere.— De  Nat.  Deor.  L  5. 

«  Diog.  Laert  de  Arceaila.— 

Diogenes  Laertlua,  and  aome  later  writers,  apeak  of  a 
third  or  Middle  Academy  between  the  Old  and  the  New, 
in  which  they  arecommonly  followed  by  the  modems,  who 
make  Plato  the  founder  of  the  Old  /  Areetiloi  of  the  Mid- 
dle t  Cameadet  of  the  New.  [See  Stanley's  Lives  of  Phi- 
loaoph.  in  Cameadea.]  But  there  was  no  real  fat>und  for 
Buoh  a  distinction :  aince  Cicero  never  mentions  any  otha* 
but  tho  Old  and  the  New :  and  expready  deoUrea  the  laat 
to  have  aubsiated  under  that  denomination,  down  to  his 
own  dajfit  ss  well  under  Cameadea,  aa  Arcesilas :  and  ao 
far  from  splitting  them  into  three  Academies,  Cioero*a 
master,  PhUo,  maintained  constantly  in  his  books,  that 
there  never  was  in  reality  any  more  than  one ;  groundlni^ 
his  argument  on  what  I  have  observed  above ;  the  aimilair 
nature  and  genius  of  the  twa  [Academ.  L  4.]  Perturbatii* 
oem  autem  harum  omnium  rerum  Academiam,  hane  ah 
ArceHla  et  Cameade  rcecnUm,  exoremua  ut  •tleai— D« 
Leg.Lia 


MARCUS  TULLIU8  CICERO, 


dos 


i  wliat  was  true  as  what  was  nsefiil  to 
Ida^ent;  the  patronage  of  trath  belonging  in  tuoh 
caaea  to  the  jndge  uaA  not  to  the  pleader'.  It 
wottld  be  absurd  therefore  to  require  a  scrapnlons 
ymmtitf  or  strict  dedaratioa  of  his  sentiments  in 
tiMoi :  the  thing  does  not  admit  of  it ;  and  he  him- 
self forbids  ns  to  expect  it ;  and  in  one  of  those 
•fatkma  frankly  declarea  tiie  tme  nature  of  them 
ail — ^  That  man,"  says  he,  '*  is  much  mistaken  who 
thinks,  that  in  these  judicial  pleadings  he  has  an 
anthentic  specimen  of  our  opinions :  they  are  the 
speeches  of  the  causes  and  Uie  times ;  not  of  the 
OHO  or  the  ad? ocates  :  if  the  causes  could  speak 
fcr  themaflves,  nobody  would  employ  an  orator ; 
hat  we  are  employed  to  speak,  not  what  we  would 
oadertake  to  aflirm  upon  our  authority,  but  what 
b  aaiggeated  by  the  cause  and  the  thing  itself'." 
Agrambly  to  this  notion,  Quintilian  tells  us,  *<  that 
tlMae  who  are  truly  wise  and  hare  spent  their  time 
in  pohlic  affiurs,  and  not  in  idle  disputes,  though 
th^  have  resoWed  with  themselres  to  be  strictly 
boitiwt  in  all  their  actions,  yet  will  not  scruple  to 
uae  ercry  aigument  that  can  be  of  sendee  to  the 
caase  which  they  ha^e  undertaken  to  defend  K" 
In  hsa  orations  therefore,  where  we  often  meet  with 
the  sentences  and  maxims  of  philosophy,  we  cannot 
always  take  them  for  his  own,  but  as  tc^ics  applied 
to  Boove  his  audience,  or  to  add  an  air  of  gravity 
and  probability  to  his  speech^ 

Hia  letters  indeed  to  fiimiliar  friends,  and  espe- 
dally  those  to  Atticus,  place  the  real  man  before 
■a,  and  lay  open  his  very  heart :  yet  in  these  some 
disHnction  must  necessarilT  be  observed;  for  in 
kctera  of  compliment,  condolence,  or  recommen- 
datioB,  or  where  he  is  soliciting  any  point  of 
iaiportanoe,  he  adapts  his  aiguments  to  the  occa- 
saoB,  and  uses  such  as  would  induce  his  friend  the 
nuMt  readily  to  grant  what  he  desired.  But  as  his 
letters  in  general  seldom  touch  upon  any  questions 
ai  philosophy,  except  slightly  and  incidentally,  so 
tey  win  afford  very  littk  help  to  us  in  the  dis- 
covery of  his  philosophical  opinions,  which  are  the 
safcject  of  the  present  inquiry,  and  for  which  we 
anvt  wholly  recur  to  his  philosophical  works. 

Kow  die  general  purpose  of  these  works  was,  to 
fEive  a  history  rather  pf  the  ancient  philosophy  than 
any  account  of  his  o?m ;  and  to  explain  to  hia 
Icdow^tixens  in  their  own  language,  whatever  the 
pkthioophera  of  all  sects,  and  in  all  ages,  had 
taught  on  every  important  question,  in  order  to 
enlarge  their  minds  and  reform  their  morals ;  and 
to  eaoploy  himself  the  most  usefully  to  his  country 
at  a  time  when  arms  and  a  superior  force  had 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  serving  it  in  any 


'  Jodicis  est  leniper  in  oausto  vemm  lequi ;  patron!, 
ver£rimile,  etiam  si  minus  lit  rerum,  de> 
quod  soibere.  pramtim  oum  da  philoaophia 
anderem,  nisi  Idem  plaoeret  gnviMlmo 
1  Panfftla^De  OfBc.  iL  14. 
r  Sed  «mt  vdiiementer,  d  quie  in  oratianibiu  nostrls, 
qaaa  fajodidia  habolmiu,  anctoritatea  nostiaaoonaignatas 
m  tetere,  arbitzatvr.—Pro  A.  Cluant  fiO. 
k  anint.zi.  L 

f  Tboagh  hia  oratioaa  are  not  always  the  proper  vofnch- 
en  of  Ilia  opinlona,  yet  tfa^  are  the  beet  teetimoniee  that 
tarn  be  allagied  for  the  truth  of  laote:  especially  thoee 
vhicb  wen  tpdkea  to  the  eenate  or  the  people ;  where  he 
KfefB  to  the  aote  and  diaracten  of  penons  then  liTtog, 
\tlmu  SB  andlenoe  that  was  genenlly  as  well  acquainted 
with  Ocm  as  himself:  and  it  Is  in  such  oases  chiefly  that 
I  laj  any  graat  stress  upon  them. 


otner  way  \  TUa  he  dedares  in  bis  treatise  called 
De  Finibua,  or  on  the  chief  good  or  ill  of  man ;  in 
that  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Gods ;  in  his  ToscuUd 
Disputations ;  and  in  his  book  on  the  Academic 
Philosophy :  in  all  which  he  sometimes  takes  upon 
himself  the  part  of  a  Stoic ;  sometimes  of  an  Epi- 
curean; sometimes  of  the  IWpatetic ;  for  the  sake 
of  explaining  with  more  authority  the  different 
doctrines  of  each  sect :  and  as  he  assumes  the 
person  of  the  one  to  confute  the  other,  so  in  his 
proper  character  of  an  Academic,  he  sometimes 
disputes  against  them  all:  while  the  unwary  reader, 
not  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  dialogues,  takes 
Cicero  still  for  the  perpetual  speaker ;  and  under 
that  mistake,  often  quotes  a  sentiment  for  his  that 
was  delivered  by  him  only  in  order  to  be  confuted. 
But  in  these  dialoguea  as  in  all  his  other  works, 
wherever  he  treats  any  subject  professedly,  or  gives 
a  judgment  upon  it  deliberately,  either  in  his  own 
person  or  that  of  an  Academic,  there  he  delivera 
his  own  opinions :  and  where  he  himself  does  not 
appear  in  the  scene,  he  takea  care  usually  to  inform 
us  to  which  of  the  characters  he  has  aasigned  the 
patronage  of  his  own  sentiments  ;  who  waa  gene- 
rally the  prindpal  speaker  of  the  dialogue ;  as 
Crassus  in  his  treatise  on  the  Orator;  l^pio,  in 
that  on  the  Republic ;  Cato  in  hia  piece  on  old  age. 
This  key  will  let  us  into  his  real  thoughts,  and 
enable  us  to  trace  his  genuine  notions  through 
every  part  of  his  writings ;  fVom  which  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  them. 

As  to  physics  or  natural  philosophy,  beseems  to 
have  ban  the  same  notion  with  Soatites,  that  a 
minute  and  particular  attention  to  it,  and  the 
making  it  the  sole  end  and  object  of  our  inquiries, 
was  a  study  rather  curious  than  profitable,  and 
contributing  but  little  to  the  improvement  of  human 
life^  For  though  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  various  systems  of  all  the  philosophen  of 
any  name  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  has 
explained  them  all  in  his  works ;  yet  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  while,  either  to  form  any  distinct 
opinions  of  his  own,  or  at  least  to  declare  them. 
From  his  account  however  of  those  systems  we 
may  observe,  that  several  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  modem  philosophy  which  pass  for  the 
original  discoveries  of  these  later  times,  are  the 
revival  rather  of  ancient  notions  maintained  by 
some  of  the  firat  philosophers  of  whom  we  have 
any  notioe  in  history  :  •as  the  motion  of  the  earth ; 
the  antipodes ;  a  vacuum ;  and  a  universal  gravi- 
tation, or  attractive  quality  of  matter ;  which  holda 
the  world  in  its  present  form  and  order"*. 

But  in  all  the  great  points  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality which  are  of  more  immediate  relation  to 
the  happiness  of  man,  the  being  of  a  God ;  a  Pro- 
vidence; the  immortality  of  Sie  soul;  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  the  eternal 
difference  of  good  and  ill;  he  has  largely  and 


k  Nam  cum  otio  langueremus,  et  is  esaet  rrtpnbUos 
status,  nt  earn  unius  oonsilio  atqoe  oura  gubemari  neoesse 
eewt,  primum  ipefus  rdpublicc  oaosa  philoeophiam  noa* 
tris  homlnibus  ezpUcandam  pntavl ;  magni  ezlsttmana 
tnteresse  ad  decus  et  ad  laudem  civitatis,  res  tarn  graves, 
tamqoe  pradaras  latinls  etiam  Uteris  coDtlnerL-^>e  Nat. 
Deor.  L  4;  it.  Aoadem.  i. 5;  Tuso.  QuMt  L  1 ;  De  FInib. 
i  3,  4. 

1  ut  enim  modo  dixl,  omnibus  fere  In  rebus,  et  maxiBM 
in  phTslois,  quid  non  sit,  dtlus,  quam  quid  sll,  dlzerlnk 
— De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  21 ;  Aoadem.  11.  50. 

a  Do  Nat.  Deor.  iL  4S ;  Acadsm.  ii.  30, 9Bt, 
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deaiiy  deduned  hit  miiiA  In  many  parts  of  hii 
writiiigt.  He  miintiinad,  that  that  was  one  God 
or  sopreme  Being;  incorporeal,  eternal,  self- 
enstent ;  who  created  the  world  b  j  his  power,  and 
sustained  it  by  his  providence.  This  he  inferred 
from  the  consent  of  all  nations;  the  order  and 
beanty  of  the  hea?eiUy  bodies ;  the  evident  marks 
of  counsel,  wisdom,  and  a  fitness  to  certain  ends, 
obsenrable  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part  of  die 
visible  world ;  and  declares  that  person  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  man  who  can  believe  all  this  to  have 
been  made  by  chance,  when  with  the  utmost  stretch 
of  human  wisdom  we  cannot  penetrate  the  depth 
of  that  wisdom  which  contrived  it". 

He  believed  also  a  divine  Providence  constantly 
presiding  over  the  whole  system,  and  extending  its 
care  to  all  the  principal  members  of  it,  vriSi  a 
peoiliar  attention  to  Uie  conduct  and  actions  of 
men,  but  leaving  tiie  minute  and  inferior  parts  to 
die  course  of  his  general  laws.  This  he  collected 
from  the  nature  and  attributes  of  tiie  Deity ;  his 
omidsdence,  omnipresence,  and  infinite  goodness; 
that  could  never  desert  or  neglect  wh^  he  had 
once  produced  into  being:  and  declares,  that 
vrithout  this  belief  there  could  be  no  such  tldng  aa 
piety  or  religion  in  the  world<>. 

He  held  ukewise  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  its  separate  ezisteuce  after  deatii  in  a  state  of 
happiness  or  misery.  This  he  inferred  from  that 
ardoit  thirst  of  immortality  which  was  always  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  best  and  most  exalted 
minds,  from  which  the  truest  specimen  of  their 
nature  must  needs  be  drawn  x  from  its  unmixed 
and  indivisible  essence,  which  had  nothii^  sepa- 
rable or  perishable  in  it:  from  its  wonderful 
powers  and  faculties ;  its  principle  of  self-motion ; 
its  memory,  invention,  wit,  comprehension ;  which 
were  all  incompatible  with  sluggish  matter  ^ 

B  Neo  Deos  tpoo  alio  modo  inteUigi  potest,  nM  mcna, 
•dlata  qiuedam  et  libem,  aegrogata  ab  omni  oonconttlone 
mortall,  omnU  seotiens  et  moveos,  iptaque  pnedito  moia 
■empiterao.  [Tuso.  Quest.  L  270  ^  omnes  gentes,  una 
lax  St  sempltemft  et  immortalis  eontinebit,  ttnuaque  erit 
quasi  magister,  et  impentor  omnium  Deus.— Fragm.  lib. 
iU.  de  Repub.— 

Ut  poRo  flnnlMfanum  hoc  adferri  videtur,  cnr  deos  esse 
cndamus,  quod  nulla  gens  tarn  fera,— oujns  mentem  non 
Imbnerit  deomm  opinio— omni  autem  in  re  <v»«— "mi^ 
omnium  gentium  lex  nature  putanda  est^Tuso.  Quasi. 
1 14.}  Hao  igitur  et  talla inmynerabOia oum  cemimus; 
possnmusne  dubitare,  quin  his  pmit  aliquis  vol  effector, 
(si  hao  nata  sunt,  ut  Platoni  Tidetur.)  Tel,  (si  semper  fne* 
runt,  ut  Aristoteli  placet)  moderator  tanti  operis  et 
muncrls.  [Ibid.  28.]  Id  est  prtmum,  quod  Inter  omnes,  nisi 
admodum  impios,  oonvenit,  mihi  quidem  ex  animo  exurl 
non  potest,  esse  deos.  [Nat.  Deor.  iiL  3.]  Eeseprastantsm 
aliquam,  atemamqne  natnram,  et  earn  susptoicndam, 
admirandamque  hominum  generi,  puldhritudo  mnndl, 
ordoque  remm  eslestium  oogit  oonfiterL  [De  Divin.  iL  72.] 
Qua  quanto  consilio  gerantur,  nullo  oonsllio  aaseqni  poo- 
snmua^-De  Nat  Poor.  ii.  38. 

•  ]>e  maxima  autem  re,  eodem  modo ;  diTfna  mente 
alque  natora  mundum  unlvsrsom  atque  tnn-gtm^f  i^jus 
partes  admlnistrari— Cl>e  Pin.  It.  5.]  Qnam  Tim  animnm 
esse  diount  mundl,  eaodemque  esse  mentem  mpientiam- 
qneperfeotam ;  quem  Deum  appellant,  onmiumqueremm, 
qua  sunt  el  sntjeota,  quasi  prudentlam  quandam,  procn- 
lantern  ocelestia  maxlme,  delude  In  terrlsea,  qua  pertinent 
adhominea^Academ.  1.8;  Nat..Deor.L2.44 ;  ii.  66;  ilLStf. 

f  QnodqnSdem  ni  Ita  se  habent,  ut  anlml  iramortales 
easant,  baud  opttmi  oi^Jneqiie  animus  wta^itiu*  ^d  immor* 
talitatem  niteretur.  [Cato.  S3.]  Num  dnbitas,  quin  speol- 
msn  natora  aapl  dabeat  ex  optima  qnaqus  natmaf— 


The  Stoics  fhnded  that  tiie  soul  was  a  subtiiMd 
fiory  substance,  which  survived  the  body  after 
death  and  subsisted  a  long  time,  yet  not  etanally ; 
but  was  to  perish  at  lait  in  the  general  confla- 
gration.  In  which  they  allowed,  as  Cicero  aaya, 
the  only  thing  that  was  hard  to  conceive,  its  separata 
existence  from  the  body ;  yet  denied  what  was  not 
only  euf  to  imi^;ine,  but  a  consequence  of  the 
other,  its  etemsl  duration^    Aristotle  taught,  that 

materiu  i 


besides  the  four  elements  of  tiie  i 
vrtienoe  all  other  things  were  supposed  to  draw 
their  being,  there  was  a  fifth  essence  or  nature* 
peculiar  to  God  and  the  soul,  which  had  noth^ 
in  it  that  was  common  to  any  of  the  rest'.  Tliia 
opinion  Cicero  followed  and  illustrated  with  his 
usual  perspicuity  in  the  following  paasage. 

*'  llie  origin  of  the  human  soul,"  says  he,  *^  fe 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  on  earth;  there  is  nothfaig 
mixed,  concrete,  or  earthly;  nothing  of  water, 
air,  or  fire  in  it.  For  these  naturae  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  memory,  intelligence,  or  thought ;  have 
nothing  that  can  retrin  the  past,  foresee  Uie  feture, 
lay  hold  on  the  present ;  which  faculties  are  purely 
divine,  and  could  not  possibly  be  derived  to  man 
excn»t  from  God. '  The  nature  of  the  soul  thcsefore 
is  of  a  singular  kind ;  distinct  from  these  known 
and  obvious  natures :  and  whatever  it  be  that  foeH 
and  tastes,  that  lives  and  moves  in  us,  it  must  be 
heavenly  and  divine,  and  for  that  reason  etemaL 
Nor  is  God  indeed  himself,  whose  existence  we 
clearly  discover,  to  be  comprehended  by  us  in  any 
odier  manner,  but  as  a  free  and  pure  mind,  deaf 
tnm  all  mortal  concretion ;  observing  and  moving 
all  things ;  and  indued  with  an  eternal  principle  of 
self-motion :  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  same  nature, 
is  the  human  soul".'' 

As  to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
he  considered  it  as  a  consequence  of  ue  soul's  im- 
mortality ;  deducible  from  the  attributes  of  God, 
and  the  condition  of  man's  life  on  earth;  and 
thought  it  so  highly  probable,  "that  vre  could 
hardly  doubt  of  it,'^  he  aays,  "unless  it  should 
happen  to  our  minds,  when  they  look  into  Uiem- 
selves,  as  it  does  to  our  eyes,  when  tiiey  look  too 
intensely  at  the  sun,  tiiat  finding  their  sight  denied 
they  give  over  looking  at  all*.  In  this  opinion  he 
followed  Socrates  and  Plato,  for  whose  judgment 
he  professes  so  great  a  reverence,  that  if  they  had 
given  no  reasons,  where  yet  they  had  given  many, 
he  should  have  been  persuaded  Hie  aays)  by  tbcur 
sole  authority*.  Socrates  tiiererore  (as  he  tkls  us) 
[Tuso.  Quast.  i.  14.]  8io  mihi  persnasl,  slo  sentio,  cum 
tanta  celeritas  animorum  sit,  tanta  memoria  praierlto- 
rum,  ftiturorumque  pmdentla,  tot  artes,  tot  sdentla,  tot 
inventa,  non  posse  earn  naturam,  qua  rea  eaa  oontineat, 
essi)  mortalem :  omnque  semper  a^tetnr  animus,  &c^— 
Oato.21.  Tn80.Qua8tL23;26,26,^^I>eAmioit.4. 

n  Zoiooi  Stotoo  animus  igni«  Tidetur.  [Tuso.  Quast.  t. 
ftp]  Btoid  autem  usnram  nobis  largiontnr,  tanquam  ooml- 
oibus;  diu  mansnros  aiunt  aninuM^  semper  negant— qui, 
quod  in  tota  hao  causa  dtffiolHtmmn  est,  susdpiunt,  posao 
animnm  manere  oorpore  vaoantem :  fllud  «item,  qoMl 
non  modo  fscOe  ad  oredendum  est,  sed,  eo  oonoesao  qno4 
volunt,  oonsequens  idoiroo,  non  dant,  utoum  diu  pennaa- 
serit  ne  intereat— lUd.  i  31, 32. 

'  Ibid.  10.  •  Ibid.  27. 

*  Neo  vero  de  hoc  quisquam  dubitare  posset,  nisi  idem 
nobis  aodderet  dHlgenter  de  animo  oogltantlbus,  quod  hi« 
sape  nsn  venit,  qui  acriter  ocuUs  defldentem  woUeax  intne> 
rentnr,  at  aapeotum  omnino  amittcteut,  dra^^Toaa  Qnast. 
LSD 

•Ibld.21;I>eAmioit.4. 


MA11CU8  TULLIUS  CICERO^ 


»r 


iedmd  k  Uf  djiiif  fpeeefa,  "  tiiAt  tiiere  were  two 
n|i  n>poiBted  to  hnman  icrali  at  their  depertnre 
tOBtbtbodj:  that  thoee  who  had  been immened 
I  wwl  piearorM  and  buti,  and  had  poUnted 
hoBMifcg  with  pmate  Tieei  or  poblic  Crimea 
(aiait  their  eoBotry,  took  an  obsciire  and  deriona 
Qtd,  naote  from  the  teat  and  aasembly  of  the 
H>t  v^ibt  thoae  who  had  preserred  dieir  integrity 
mineBfed  fittle  or  no  contagion  from  the  body, 
bsiAiGh  they  had  oonitantly  abatracted  them- 
irira,aBdiBthe  bodieaof  men  imitated  the  life 
if  tbegods,  had  an  easy  aicent  lying  open  before 
bn  to  ftoie  gods  from  whom  they  derived  their 

fttm  lAat  haa  already  been  aaid,  the  reader  will 
wAj  isMgiBe  what  Cicero's  opimon  most  have 
Msomeeniiag  the  religion  of  his  ooontry :  for  a 
M  arijghtmeii  by  the  noUe  prindj^  jnst 
tM  eetU  not  poaaibly  harboor  a  thoo^t  of 
ktnth  or  dtrinity  of  so  absurd  a  worship :  and 

'  " ,   he,  bat  all  the  ohl 

tiie  characters  of  their 
their  infernal  torments^, 
pm  tkit  there  was  not  a  man  of  libend  education, 
fiffad  not  oonader  it  as  an  engine  of  state  or 
* '  al  tystem,  oontrired  for  the  nies  of  govem- 
aad  to  keep  the  people  in  order :  in  this 
Ciooo  always  commends  it  as  a  wise  insti- 
aagdarly  ad^ited  to  the  genins  of  Rome ; 
caaitintly  incokates  an  adherence  to  its  rites 
daty  of  all  good  citizens'. 

■fcwHition  of  the  aaspices,  and  the  worship  of 
'i:  the  iirrt  was  instituted  by  Romnhis,  the 
bj  his  saeoessor  Noma :  who  drew  np  a 
or  Older  of  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  the 
neri6ees  of  their  several  deities:  to  these 
port  was  afterwards  added;  relating  to 
■Minomtions  from  portents,  monstrous  births, 
jwteMli  of  beasts  in  sacrifice,  and  tibe  pro- 


WBHBorommcy  oc  so  ans 
b  ISbatfr  which  not  only 
ritn  tiie^  in  ridienling  ^e 
14,  aad  the  fictions  of  their 


l^iaMtaOL 

tafflatetrent?  trioepi  apod  inferoa 
M?   tiausyoctto  Aehefontiif— 

Hi  itta  dvdamr— CIMd.  L  5, 6. 

WKaattaa  ezcon  iBvaBirl  iiotatt,  qjut  il]a«  qiur 
mm  (ffwkfaiiilui ,  apod  intoww  portaota  etUmeooat  ? 
Drar.  &2. 

'<>  haniqtidna,  qnam  ego  rripuhUee  oama, 

MsqaereUgfonifl.  oolendam  oodmo.  [De  Dirln.  U. 
Ma  6C  nigrum  institfita  tneri  noriscarenioniiflqiM 
yh«l*»lhctp-IMd.7»;DeLog.M.  W.  13. 

iQoaroliMntiaiflntaonttiissiiltfaot  -ThegnatMt 
h^^aythe,  «*  which  the  Boman  govommoit 
akave  OT«r  other  statM,  is  in  the  opinion  pablioly 
^iBii^  than  ahoot  the  gods;  and  that  rscy  thing, 
havencnUydectiedhy  other  mortals,  snstahied 
"allBeofRoaie;  imeen^soperstitioD.  For  this  was 

Kitten  to  sooh  a  hel^t.  and  introduced  so  cflSso- 
Mk  Into  the  prlrate  Urea  of  the  dtiaens.  and  the 
'win  of  thA  titw.  ^hmi.  Mia  MUinni  YiaIa  iMrfnff  maawK. 


'the  amltttade  is  always  giddy,  and  agitated  hy 

^^v^  wild  resmtmenta,  rloleat  paasioos,  there 

"'J'y'gftotfiestratningthwnhPtbythehelpofsuoh 

It  was  not  therrfore 

mat  pradence  and  focesl^t  that  the  anoisnts 

"^te  iDBta  bUo  thsm  these  notions  of  the  gods  and 

'VBhhnanti,  which  the  modems,  on  the  other 

I  m  ruhly  and  absurdly  sndeavooring  to 

-«*AtLp.  497. 


phedes  of  the  Sibyls*.  Tlie  ooOege  of  sngurs 
presided  over  the  anspices,  as  the  supreme  inter- 
preters of  tiie  will  of  Jove,  and  determined  what 
signs  were  propitioas  and  what  not  :  the  other 
prieats  were  tik  judges  of  all  the  other  cases 
relating  to  rdigion ;  as  well  of  what  concerned  tiie 
public  worship  as  that  of  private  lamiliea^. 

Now  thepneats  of  all  denominations  were  of  the 
first  nobility  of  Rome ;  and  the  augurs  espedally 
were  commonlv  senators  of  consular  rank  who  had 
paaaed  tiirough  all  the  dignities  of  the  republic, 
and  by  their  power  over  the  anqiices,  could  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  all  proceedings,  and  dissAve  at 
once  all  the  assemUies  of  tiie  people  convened  for 
puUio  business.  The  interpretation  of  the  Sibyls' 
prophedeswas  vested  in  the  deoemviri,or  guardians 
oftfae  Sibylline  books;  ten  persons  of  distinguiahed 
rank,  chosen  usually  from  the  priests :  sdA  tho 
province  of  interpreting  prodigies  and  inspecting 
the  entrails,  belonged  to  the  haruspices,  who  were 
the  servants  of  the  poiblic,  hired  to  attoid  the 
magistrates  in  all  their  sacrifices,  and  who  never 
failed  to  accommodate  their  answers  to  tiie  views 
of  those  who  employed  them,  and  to  whose  pro- 
tection they  owed  their  credit  and  their  livelihood. 

This  constitution  of  a  religion  among  a  people 
naturally  superstitious,  necessarily  threw  the  d^ef 
influence  in  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  senate, 
and  the  better  sort ;  who  by  this  advantage  fre- 
queoUy  checked  the  violences  of  the  populace,  and 
tiie  fiuiioos  attempts  of  the  tribunes* }  so  that  it 
is  perpetually  q>pUuded  by  Cicero  as  the  main 
bulwark  of  the  repuUic,  though  considered  all  the 
while  by  men  of  sense  as  merely  political,  and  of 
human  invention.  The  only  part  that  admitted 
any  dispute  concerning  its  origin  was  augury,  or 
their  method  of  divining  by  auspices.  The  Stoics 
held  that  God,  out  of  his  goodness  to  man,  ha4 
imprinted  on  the  nature  of  things  certain  marks  or 
notices  of  future  events  ;  as  on  the  entrails  of 
beasts,  the  flight  of  birds,  tiiunder,  and  other  celes- 
tial signs,  which,  by  long  observation^  and  tiie 
experience  of  ages,  were  reduced  to  an  art,  by 
which  the  meaning  of  each  sign  might  be  deter- 
mined, and  applied  to  the  event  that  was  signified 
by  it  This  they  called  artificial  divinatioui  in 
distinction  fitmi  tiie  natural,  which  (hey  supposed 
to  flow  from  an  instinct  or  native  power  implanted 
in  the  soul,  which  it  exerted  always  with  the 
greatest  efficacy  when  it  was  the  most  free  and 
disengaged  ftfom  the  body,  as  in  dreams  and  mad- 
ness**.  But  this  notion  was  generally  ridiculed  by 
tiie  other  philosophers ;  and  of  all  the  college  at 

a  CmnomniapopoIiRomanireligioinaaora^inaaiqyl- 
oia  divisa  sit,  tertiam  a^Jnnotom  sit,  si  quid  pradlotiools 
caamezportentlsetmoastrls  Sibylla  interprstea,  hani- 
sjrfoesre  monosmnt.— De  Nat.  Deor.  iiL  i. 

b  ..43ar  saorispontifloBS,  our  anipkills  angnres  praauut  ? 
[Ibid.  i.  44.]  Est  antsm  boni  aogoris,  mwnhiiise  mavimta 
reipnblice  tamporfbas  praslo  ease  debere,  Jovlqae  <^»timo 
maxfano  —  ^<*>"«n*af1niw  atqne  fi^*»w<««*tlT*i"^  datum.— Da 
Lig.iii.lft. 

c  Omnlboa  maglatntlbaa  an^jda  danfur,  ut  maltoa 
inntUaa  oomitiatoa,  probabUea  impedlNDt  mors :  a«pe 
cnim  popnli  impetom  ii\)aatam  a**iT^***%  dii  imnuwialea 
roprasaenmt.— De  Leg.  ill.  19. 

d  Duo  aont  cnim  divinandi  genera,  qnomm  alteram 
artia  eat,  alteram  natona— est  enim  vis  etnatora  quBdam, 
qua  cum  obaanratla  longo  tempore  ajgnmcattonlbna.  tnm 
aliquo  inatinota,  inflataqne  dfviao  latum  pranunelat;.- 
DeDiv.L6;il.ib.l8. 
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■ngan,  there  was  but  one  at  thia  time  who  main- 
tained it,  AppiuB  Clandina ;  who  was  langfaed  at 
for  his  pains  ij  the  rest,  and  called  the  Piddian'  : 
it  occanoned  howerer  a  smart  controrersy  between 
him  and  his  colleague  Marodlna,  who  severaUj 
pnblbhed  books  on  each  aide  of  the  question; 
wherein  Marcellos  asserted  the  whole  affair  to  be 
the  contrivance  of  statesmen;  Appius,  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  was  a  real  art  and  power  in 
divining,  subsisting  in  the  augural  discipline,  and 
taught  by  the  augural  books'.  Appius  decticated 
this  treatise  to  Cicero  i^ ;  who,  though  he  preferred 
Marcelins's  notion,  yet  did  not  wholly  agree  with 
either,  but  believed  that  augury  might  probably 
be  instituted  at  first  upon  a  persuasion  of  its 
divinity;  and  when,  by  the  improvement  of  arts 
and  learning,  that  opinion  was  exploded  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  yet  the  Uiing  itself  was  wisely  retained 
for  the  siSce  of  its  use  to  the  republic^. 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  religion  of 
Rome,  Cicero's  religion  was  undoubtedly  of  hea- 
venly extraction,  b^t,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
foundation  of  a  God,  a  Providence,  an  immortality. 
He  considered  this  short  period  of  our  life  on  eardi 
as  a  state  of  trial,  or  a  tund  of  school ;  in  which 
we  were  to  improve  and  prepare  ourselves  for  that 
eternity  of  existence  which  was  provided  for  us 
hereafter :  that  we  were  placed  therefore  here  by 
the  Creator,  not  so  much  to  inhabit  the  earth  as  to 
contemplate  tne  heavens ;  on  which  were  imprinted 
in  legible  characters  all  the  duties  of  that  nature 
whi(£  was  given  to  us.  He  observed,  that  this 
spectacle  belonged  to  no  other  animal  but  man,  to 
whom  God,  for  that  reason,  had  given  an  erect  and 
upright  form,  with  eyes  not  prone  or  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  like  those  of  other  animals,  but  placed 
on  tdgh  and  sublime,  in  a  situation  the  most  proper 
for  this  celestial  contemplation ;  to  remind  him 
perpetually  of  his  task,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  place  from  which  he  sprung,  and  for  which  he 
was  finally  designed  ^  He  took  the  system  of  the 
world,  or  the  visible  works  of  God,  to  be  the  pro- 
mulgation of  God's  law,  or  the  declaration  of  bis 
will  to  mankind  ;  whence,  as  we  might  collect  his 
being,  nature,  and  attributes,  so  we  could  trace 

c  duem  iiTid«b«nt  ooll^re  tui,  eomqoe  turn  Pisidam, 
turn  Soranum  augurum  esse  dioebant.— Ibid.  47. 

The  PUidiang  were  a  barbarous  people  of  the  lesser 
Asia;  famous  for  their  superstitious  observation  of  the 
auspices,  or  their  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds.— De  Di- 
vin.  1. 41,  42. 

'  Sed  est  in  ooUeglo  vestro  inter  Maroellum  et  Appium, 
opUmoB  sngures,  magna  dissensio  :-Kmm  alteri  plaoeat, 
•ospioia  ista  ad  utilitatem  reipublioe  oompodta;  alteri 
disdplina  vestra  quasi  dlvinare  prorsus  posse  videatur.— 
DeLc«.U.  13. 

ff  nio  libro  augnrali,  quern  ad  me  ft»!^f^i^titBfinft  sorip- 
torn,  suarissimum  misisti.— Ep.  Fam.  iii.  4. 

h  Non  enim  sumus  ii  nos  augnres,  qui  avium,  rellquo- 
mmque  slgnomm  observatione  futura  dloamns :  et  tamem 
oredo  Romulum,  qui  urbem  anspioato  oondidit.  habuissa 
opinlooem.  esse  in  providandis  rebus  augurandi  seientiam. 
Brrabat  multis  in  rebus  antiquitas,  &a— De  Divin.  ii.  33. 

1  Bed  credo  deos  qNurdsse  animoa  in  corpora  humana, 
at  assent  qui  terras  tuerentor.  quique  ooelestium  ordinera 
contemplantes.  imltarentur  eum  vite  mode  et  constantia, 
Ac.  [Cato.  SI.]  Nam  cum  oeteras  animantes  alOedsset 
ad  pastum,  solum  IwHninem  enxit,  ad  oeeUqna  quasi  cog- 
nationis,  domicUiique  pristtaii  ooospeotum  ezdUvit  [De 
I^.  L  9.]  Ipse  autem  homo  ortus  est  ad  mundum  oontem- 
plandum  et  imitandum.  nuUo  modo  perfeoto^  eedest  qu»- 
dam  particulaperfeoti.— Nat.  Deor.  ii.  14, 6& 


the  reasons  also  and  motives  of  his  acting ;  tiU  by 
observing  what  he  had  done,  we  might  Imtu  whi^ 
we  ought  to  do,  and,  by  the  operations  of  the 
divine  reason,  be  instructed  how  to  perfect  oar 
own,  since  the  perfection  of  man  connsted  in  the 
imitation  of  Gkld. 

From  this  source  he  deduced  the  origin  of  all 
duty  or  moral  obligation ;  from  the  will  of  God, 
manifested  in  his  works ;  or  from  that  eternal  rea- 
son, fitness,  and  relation  of  things,  which  is  dis- 
played  in  every  part  of  the  creation.  This  he  calls 
the  original,  immutable  law ;  the  criterion  of  good 
and  ill;  of  just  and  unjust;  imprinted  on  the 
nature  of  things,  as  the  rule  by  which  all  human 
laws  are  to  Im  formed;  which,  whenever  they 
deviate  from  this  pattern,  ought  (he  says)  to  be 
called  anything  rather  than  laws ;  and  are  in  effect 
nothing  but  acts  of  force,  violence,  and  tyranny  : 
that  to  imagine  the  distinction  of  good  and  ill  not 
to  be  founded  in  nature  but  in  custom,  opinion,  or 
human  institution,  is  mere  folly  and  madness; 
which  would  overthrow  all  society,  and  confound 
all  right  and  justice  amongst  men'' :  that  this  waa 
the  constant  opinion  of  the  wisest  of  all  ages ;  who 
held  that  the  mind  of  God,  governing  all  things  by 
eternal  reason,  was  the  principal  and  sovereign  law  ; 
whose  substitute  on  earth  was  the  reason  or  mind 
of  the  wise :  to  which  purpose  there  are  many 
strong  and  beautiful  passages  scattered  occasionally 
throngh  every  part  of  his  works  K 

*'  The  true  law,"  says  he,  ''is  right  reason,  con* 
formable  to  the  nature  of  things ;  constant,  eternal, 
diffused  through  all;  which  calls  us  to  duty  by 
commanding,  deters  us  from  sin  by  forbidding ; 
which  never  loses  its  influence  with  the  good ;  nor 
ever  preserves  it  with  the  wicked.  This  cannot 
possibly  be  overruled  by  any  other  law,  nor  abro- 
gated in  the  whole  or  in  part ;  nor  can  we  be 
absolved  from  it  either  by  the  senate  or  the  people: 
nor  are  we  to  seek  any  other  comment  or  inter- 
preter of  it  but  itself;  nor  can  there  be  one  law  at 
Rome,  another  at  Athens ;  one  now,  another  here- 
after ;  but  the  same  eternal,  immutable  law,  com* 
prebends  all  nations  at  all  times  under  one  common 
Master  and  Governor  of  all,  God.  He  is  the 
inventor,  propounder,  enactor  of  this  law ;  and 

k  Sed  etiam  modestiam  quandam  oognitio  remm  ccrlea- 
ttum  adfert  lis.  qui  videant,  quanta  sit  etiam  apnd  deos 
moderatio,  quantus  ordo ;  et  msgnitudinem  animi,  deo- 
rum  opera  et  facta  oementibns ;  Justitiam  etiam,  cum 
cognltnm  habeas,  quid  sit  summi  rectorls  et  dcaninl 
numen,  quod  consilium,  que  voluntas :  ct^Jusad  naturam 
^ta  ratio  vera  ilia  et  summa  lex  a  philosofriiis  dicitur.— 
De  Fin.  iv.  5. 

Nos  legem  bonam  a  mala,  nulla  alia  nisi  nature  norma 
dividere  possumus.  Nee  solum  Jus  et  Ipjuria  natnra  diju- 
dioantur,  sed  omnino  omnia  honosta  ao  turpia ;  nam  oi 
communis  intelligentla  nobis  notas  res  efflcit,  easque  in 
animis  nostris  inchoat,  ut  honesta  in  virtnte  pcmantur.  In 
vitiis  turpia.  Ea  autem  in  opiniooe  existimara,  non  in 
natura  posita,  dementis  est  [De  Leg.  L  16.]  &«t  enlm 
ratio  profeota  a  rerum  natura ;  et  ad  recte  faoieadnm  im. 
pellens,  et  a  delicto  avocans ;  qns  non  tum  demum  fndpit 
lex  esse,  cum  scripta  est,  sed  tum,  cum  orta  est :  orta 
aut«n  simul  est  cum  mente  divina :  quamobrem  lex  vera, 
atque  prinoeps,  apta  ad  Juboodum  et  ad  vetandnm,  recta 
est  ratio  summl  Jovis,  ftc— De  Leg.  ii.  4. 5,  &o. 

i  Hano  igitur  video  sapientisslnuvnm  fulsse  sentiwtism, 
legem  neque  homlnnm  inganiis  ezcogitatam,  neo  scitiun 
aliqood  esM  popnlorum,  sed  stwnum  quiddam,  quod  unl- 
versom  mondum  rogeret,  imperandi,  porohlbendiqae  sapi- 
cntia,  ^.-Ibld.  fto. 
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ilMinefer  ivlfl  not  ooey  it,  mint  first  renoonce 
iiMdf  Mid  throw  off  the  nsture  of  man ;  by  doing 
rfcich,  h0  win  toiler  the  greatest  punishment, 
bcngh  he  shonhl  escape  all  the  other  torments 
Miii  are  commonly  bdiered  to  be  prepared  for 
be  wicked-." 

Ib  mo/fher  place  he  tdls  ns,  that  the  stndT  of 
Ml  bv  was  the  only  Uiing  which  conld  teach  us 
hit  Best  important  of  aU  lessons,  said  to  be  pre- 
crihed  by  the  Pythian  orade,  to  know  onrselTes  ; 
kit  ii,  to  know  onr  true  natnre  and  rank  in  the 
BintBal  syttem ;  the  rdation  that  we  bear  to  all 
Ifer  beings ;  and  the  purposes  for  which  we  were 
■t  into  the  worid.  "When  a  man/'  says  he,  *' has 
KcBtifely  snrreyed  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the 
B,  and  all  things  in  them ;  obserred  whence  they 
^nag,  and  iHdther  thiej  all  tend ;  when  and  how 
Hy  sre  to  end  ;  what  part  is  mortal  and  perish- 
is,  what  divine  and  eternal ;  when  he  has  almost 
ached  and  tonched,  as  it  were,  the  goremor  and 
ferof  them  all,  and  discovered  himself  not  to  be 
biaed  to  tiie  walla  of  any  certain  place,  but  a 
hea  of  the  wcMid,  as  of  one  common  city;  in  this 
■aiioeat  view  of  things,  in  this  enlarged  prospect 
II  knowledge  d  nature,  good  gods!  how  will  he 
kn  to  kn^  himself!  How  will  he  contemn, 
Wse,  and  set  at  nought  all  those  things  which  the 
far  esteem  the  most  splendid  and  glorious"  !  " 
%e«e  were  the  principles  on  which  Cicero  built 
I  region  and  morality,  which  shine  indeed 
■agh  all  his  writings,  but  were  largely  and 
lld^  illnatrated  by  him  in  his  treatises  on 
uaent,  and  on  Laws ;  to  which  he  added  after- 
his  book  of  Offices,  to  make  the  scheme 
volumes,  whidi,  as  the  elder  Pliny 
ptotbe  emperor  Titos,  ought  not  only  to  be 
i,  but  to  be  got  by  heart®.  The  first  and 
•toit  flf  these  works  is  lost,  excepting  a  few 
paests,  in  iHiidi  he  had  delivered  his  real 
■gkts  so  professedly,  that  in  a  letter  to  Atticns, 
k^  those  aiz  books  on  the  Republic  so  many 
%B  given  to  his  country  for  the  integrity  of 
ilk,  from  whidi,  if  ever  he  swerved,  he  coold 
W  have  the  lace  to  look  into  them  again'.  In 
tlook  of  Laws,  he  porsoed  the  same  argoment, 
Idedooed  the  origin  of  law  from  the  wm  of  the 
ptme  God.  These  two  pieces  therefore  contain 
I  hefief,  and  the  book  of  Offices  his  practice : 
m  he  has  traced  out  aU  the  duties  of  man,  or  a 
I  «f  fife  oonibrmahle  to  the  divine  principles, 
bh  he  had  established  in  the  other  two ;  to 
l4  he  often  refers,  as  to  the  foundation  of  his 
lift  sygtem^  This  work  was  one  of  the  last 
M  he  finiahed  for  the  use  of  his  son^  to  whom  he 
■fid  it ;  being  desirous,  in  the  decline  of  a 
boas  fife,  to  explain  to  him  the  maxims  by 
lA  he  had  goTOTied  it ;  and  teach  him  the  way 
throogh  the  world  with  innocence, 
_  jve  t^arj,  to  an  immortaUty  of  happi- 
where  tlie  stiictneas  of  his  morals,  adapted 
H  Che  wioas  cases  and  drcomstanoes  of  human 


■Vkica.  m».  fiL  De  Repob.  ex  Laetantfo. 

wJaiiiins  ^)qs  editotoda  non  modo  In  mantbus 
^wtfdie,  WMCL— PUn.  Hi>t.  Nat.  jfr^. 

■ax  Iflivtey  tanqasiB  pnedlboa,  ineip* 
qooa  tSU  tarn  valde  pnHmii  gaodeo. 
vL  1.3    BgD  aodaho  kgere  anquam,  ant  atUngere 
I.  «BM  ts  aOaodM,  ri  tale  qoM  ipeero  r— Ibid.  2. 
^1hQfle.aL5,6.17. 


lifey  will  serve,  if  not  to  iiuitniet,  yet  to  reprtech 
the  practice  of  most  Christians.  This  was  that 
kw,  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  to  be  taught 
by  nature,  and  written  on  the  hearts  of  itte  Gen« 
tUes,  to  guide  them  through  that  state  of  ignorance 
and  darimess  of  whidi  they  themselves  complained, 
till  they  should  be  Uessed  with  a  more  perfect 
revelation  of  the  divine  will ;  and  this  scheine  of  it 
professed  by  Cicero  was  certidnly  the  most  complete 
that  the  Gentile  world  had  ever  been  acqnamt^ 
with ;  the  utmost  effort  that  human  nature  could 
make  towards  attaining  its  proper  end;  or  that 
supreme  good  for  which  the  Creator  had  designed 
it;  upon  uie  contemplation  of  which  sublime  truths, 
as  defivered  by  a  heathen,  Erasmus  could  not  help 
persuading  himself  that  the  breast  from  which  they 
flowed  must  needs  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Deity'. 

But  after  aU  these  glorious  sentiments  that  wo 
have  been  ascribing  to  Cicero,  andooUeoting  frt>m 
his  writings,  some  have  been  apt  to  consider  them 
as  the  flourishes  rather  of  his  eloquence  than  the 
conclusions  of  his  reason ;  since  in  other  parts  of 
his  works  he  seems  to  intimate  not  only  a  diffi* 
dence,  but  a  disbelief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  ftiture  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  especially  in  his  lettera,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  declare  his  mind  with  the  greatest 
frimkness*.  But  in  all  the  passages  brought  to 
support  this  objection,  where  be  is  imagined  to 
speak  of  death  as  the  end  of  all  things  to  man,  as 
they  are  addressed  to  friends  in  distress  by  way  of 
consolation,  so  some  commentators  take  them  to 
mean  nothiiig  more  than  that  death  is  the  end  ot 
all  things  here  bdow,  and  without  anv  frnrther  sense 
of  what  is  done  upon  earth :  yet  should  they  be 
understood  to  relate,  as  perhaps  they  may,  to  an 
utter  extinction  of  our  being ;  it  must  be  observed, 

r  QiiidaUiaaoddatiie0olo;melflgent«miioafBoere8Olei 
M.  Tulllut,  pneMrtim  obi  de  bene  Tivendo  dlaerit,  ut 
dobitare  non  poMim,  qoln  Olud  pectus,  unde  lata  |»t>- 
dierunt,  allqua  divinltat  ooouparlt^Brafln.  Ep.  ad  Job. 
UlattcDum. 

•  Swpinfane et  lagl  et aodivl,  nihfl  mall  eaw  In  morte; 
in  qna  tl  retideat  teosos,  taunortalitas  Ula  pothu,  quam 
mors  duoenda  eat :  sin  ait  amlaaos,  nulla  viderl  mlaeria 
drtieat,  qnw  non  aentlatur.  [Bp.  Fam.  r.  16.]  Vt  boo 
aaltem  in  w**'*<i»«if  malla  bonl  <wmwwiiiMiiiii ,  at  mortem* 
qnam  etiam  beati  oontemnare  debeamoa,  propterea  quod 
nullum  aoisam  eaaet  babitora,  nnno  alo  affeoti,  non  modo 
contemnere  debeamnsi  aed  etiam  optare.  [Ibid,  tl.]  Bed 
hco  oonaolatio  leria ;  ilia  gravior,  qna  te  utl  apero,  egu 
oerte  ntor :  neo  enim  dnm  ero,  angar  nUa  re,  cum  omni 
vacem  culpa ;  etai  non  ero.aenaaomninooarebo.  [Ibid. 
▼L30  Delude— at  jam  vocem  ad  ezltnmvitc,  non  abea 
rapubUoa  avdlar,  qua  oarendum  eaae  doleam,  praaortim 
cum  id  aine  ullo  aenan  fntumm  ail.  [Ibid.  4.]  Una  ratio 
vfdetor,  quioqaid  afrenerlt,  ferre  moderate,  praaertim  cum 
omnium  return  mora  alt  eztremnm.  [Ibid.  91.3  Bed  de 
flla-fore  vidcrit,  ant  al  quia  eat,  qui  caret  deas.~Ad  Att. 
It.  10. 

N.B.  Bythle  inaetratlop  ot  Cicerola  moral  prfnelpiae we 
Ifom  the  force  of  that  rule,  wbleb  be  frequently  preaeribea, 
of  followtng  nature,  aa  the  aore  and  unerring  guide  of  Ufa: 
[DeLeg.  L  0;  De  Senect.t;  DeAmlo.5;]  bywfalofa  be 
meana  that  law  or  wHl  of  God  diapbqred  in  the  nature  of 
tblnga ;  not,  as  aome  are  apt  to  interpret  him,  the  dlctatea 
of  our  unruly  paaeJona,  which  are  falaeiy  called  natorel, 
being  the  motiona  only  of  vitiated  i^ipetitea,  and  the  crea- 
turea  of  habit  not  of  nature ;  the  gratification  of  whidi,  as 
he  tdla  us.  Is  more  contrary  to  nature,  and  consequantly 
more  to  be  avoided,  than  poverty,  pain,  or  even  death 
itself  .—De  Ofikv  iU.  6,  6. 
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tiitt  he  wu  writbgio  lU  probabait7.to  EpfevetatS 
and  accommodating  his  argumenta  to  the  men,  bf 
offering  inch  topics  of  comfort  to  them  fkom  their 
own  philosophy  as  thej  tiiemselTes  held  to  be  the 
most  effeetnaL  But  If  tins  also  dionld  seem  pre- 
carions,  we  most  remember  alwajs  that  Cioero  was 
an  Academic;  and  though  he  believed  a  futmre 
state,  was  food  of  the  opinion,  and  declares  himself 
lesolTed  neter  to  part  with  it ;  yet  he  befiered  it 
as  probable  only,  not  as  certain  * :  and  as  proba- 
bility implies  some  mixture  of  donbt,  and  admits 
tiie  degroes  of  more  and  less,  so  it  admits  also 
aome  Tariety  in  the  stsbility  of  omr  persuasion : 
thus  in  a  melandioly  hour,  when  his  spirits  were 
depressed,  the  same  argument  would  not  appear  to 
him  with  tiie  same  force,  but  doubts  and  ^meultiea 
get  the  ascendant,  and  what  humoured  his  present 
chagrin,  find  the  readiest  admission.  The  passages 
allied  were  all  of  this  kind,  written  in  the  seaaon 
of  Us  dqeotion,  when  all  things  were  going  wrong 
with  him,  in  the  height  of  Csssar's  power;  and 
though  we  allow  them  to  hare  all  tiie  force  that 
the¥  can  possibly  bear,  and  to  express  what  Cicero 
really  meant  at  that  time,  yet  tnej  prore  at  last 
nothing  more  than  that,  agreeably  to  the  character 
and  principles  of  the  Academy,  he  sometimes 
doubted  of  what  he  generally  b^ered.  But  after 
all,  whatever  be  the  sense  of  them,  it  cannot  surely 
be  thought  reasonsble  to  oppose  a  few  scattered 
hints,  accidentally  thrown  out,  when  he  was  not 
considering  the  sul^ect,  to  die  volumes  that  he  had 
deliberately  written  on  the  other  side  of  the  quss- 
tion*. 

As  to  his  politieal  conduct,  no  man  was  erer  a 
more  determined  patriot,  or  a  warmer  lover  of  his 
country  than  he:  his  whole  character,  natural 

*  This  will  apiMsr  to  be  a  vary  probablA  nipposttioa, 
when  we  nooUaot  that  the  g«n«nll^  of  the  Roman  nobi- 
lity and  of  Giotro'fl  Mends  were  of  the  ^lourean  sect ; 
and  partioolarly  the  family  of  Torquatof,  to  whom  two  of 
theee  very  lettere  are  addreeied.  Aoourate  quondam  a 
L.  Torquato,  homine  onml  dootrina  erndito,  defmM  est 
Bpicori  iententk  de  votoptate,  a  meqve  el  revonaam.— 
De  Fin.  L  5. 

«  (tnod  din  boo  crro,  quod  aaimoahomlnanlnuBortaleB 
eaie  ovedam,  Inbenter  erro.  Neo  mlhi  hono  errorem,  quo 
deleotor,  dmn  tIvo,  eztoiqaerl  voUk  [Oato.  88.]  Oeram 
tlU  morem,  et  ea.  qiue  Tie,  Qt  potcro,  expUoabo :  neo  tamen 
quae!  FythioeApoUo.  oerta  ot  eint  et  flza  qiw  diicero:  sed 
at  bomunoulue  unos  e  muUie,  probablUa  ooiOaotiiia  ae- 
quens.— Tneo.  Qaaet.  1. 9. 

s  From  this  general  view  of  CioerolerdigioB,  one  eaanot 
hAp  obeenrlng,  that  the  moet  exalted  etate  of  human  refr* 
eon  is  80  far  from  rapereeding  the  nee,  that  it  demonstratco 
the  benefit  of  a  more  explicit  revelation;  for  thonghtha 
natural  law,  in  the  perfeotioD  to  whUh  it  was  oarried  by 
Cioero,  mi^t  serve  for  a  eofltoieot  gntde  to  the  few,  snoli 
aa  himielf ,  of  enlarged  minde  and  happy  diqwsltiooi,  yet 
it  had  been  so  long  depraved  and  adnUerated  by  the  pre- 
vailing error*  and  vioee  of  mankind,  that  it  was  not  dfeoo- 
vwable  even  to  those  fnr,  without  great  pains  and  study ; 
and  oonld  not  prodooe  in  them  lU  last  anything  more  than 
a  h<^,  never  a  full  peraaasion ;  idillit  the  greatest  part  of 
mao^iad,  even  of  the  virtooue  and  Inquldtive,  Uved  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  a  God,  or  the  ezpeotation  of  a  fttto- 
lity;  and  the  mnltitnde  in  every  ooimtry  was  left  to  the 
groM  Idolatry  of  the  popolar  worahlp.  When  we  refieot 
on  all  this*  we  mnrt  need!  iee  abundant  reaaon  to  be  thank- 
fUltoGodfor  the  divine  light  of  his  Gospel,  which  baa 
revealed  at  lait  to  babee  what  was  hidden  fhan  the  wlae ; 
and  without  the  pains  of  smnrblng,  er  dsnger  of  mJstiMng, 
hssglvMi  us  not  only  the  hope,  but  the  asemihoe  of  hap- 
plaees;  and  mads  us  not  only  the  beUsvers,  but  the  heiis 
ofimmoctaUty. 


tamper,  ebeiot  of  life  and  prinolplet,  B1M0  ite  trae 
interest  inseptrahle  from  his  own.  His  general 
view,  therefore,  was  always  one  and  the  same ;  to 
support  the  peace  and  liberty  of  ^le  repubKe  in 
tiiat  form  and  constitution  of  it  whi^  their  ances- 
tors had  delivered  down  to  them  7.  He  looked 
upon  that  as  the  only  foundation  on  whidi  it  could 
be  supported,  and  uaed  to  quote  a  verse  of  old 
Ennius,  as  the  dictate  of  an  orade,  which  derived 
all  the  glory  of  Rome  from  an  adherence  to  its 
ancient  manners  and  discipline. 

Morfbns  antiqnis  stat  res  Romana  vMsque". 
It  is  one  of  his  maxims  which  he  inculcates  in  hie 
writings,  that  as  the  end  of  a  pilot  is  a  prosperoos 
voyage ;  of  a  physician,  the  health  of  his  patient ; 
of  a  general,  victory ;  so  that  of  a  statesman  is,  to 
make  his  citizens  happy ;  to  make  them  firm  in 
power,  rich  in  wealth,  splendid  in  glory,  eminent 
in  virtue ;  which  he  declares  to  be  the  greatest  and 
best  of  sll  works  among  men* :  and  as  this  cannot 
be  effected  but  by  the  concord  and  harmony  of  the 
constituent  members  of  a  dty^;  so  it  was  his 
constant  aim  to  unite  the  different  orders  of  the 
atate  into  one  common  interest,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  mutual  confidence  in  each  other ;  ao 
as  to  balance  the  supremacy  of  the  people  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate :  that  the  one  should  enact, 
but  the  other  advise  ;  the  one  have  the  last  resort, 
the  other  the  chief  influence  <.  This  was  the  old 
constitution  of  Rome,  by  which  it  hsd  raised  itself 
to  ail  its  grandeur ;  whilst  all  its  misfortunes  were 
owing  to  the  contrary  principle,  of  distrust  and 
dissention  between  these  two  rival  powers :  it  was 
the  great  object  therefore  of  his  noUcy  to  tiirow 
the  ascendant  in  all  alfeirs  into  the  hands  of  the 
senate  and  the  magistrates,  as  fer  as  it  wss  consist- 
ent vrith  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people : 
which  will  always  be  the  general  view  of  the  wiae 
and  honest  in  all  popular  governments. 

This  was  the  principle  which  he  espoused  from 
the  beginning,  and  pursued  to  the  end  of  his  life : 
and  though  in  some  passages  of  his  history,  he  may 
be  thought  perhaps  to  have  deviated  from  it,  yet 
upon  an  impartial  review  of  the  case,  we  shall  find 
that  lus  end  was  always  the  same,  though  he  had 
changed  his  me«isures  of  pursuing  it ;  when  com- 
pelled to  it  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  an 
overruling  force,  and  a  necessary  regard  to  hia 
o?m  safety ;  so  that  he  might  say  with  great  truth, 
what  an  Athenian  oretor  once  said,  in  excuse  of  his 
inconstancy,  that  he  had  acted  indeed  on  some 
occasions  contrary  to  himself,  but  never  to  the 
republic'  :  and  hare  also  his  Academic  philosophr 
seems  to  have  showed  its  superior  use  in  prscticaf, 

r  Bio  tibi,  mi  Pete,  penaade,  me  dies  et  nodes  nHUl 
aUodagere,  nihU  cnrare,  nisi  ut  meicives  sslvl  libertqua 
8int.^Ep.Fam.L94. 

B  Qxum  quidem  iUe  versnm  vel  brevitate  vel  veritate, 
tanqnam  ex  oraonlo  mihl  qaodam  aflstus  vMetnr,  ieo^^ 
Fragm.  de  Repnb.  v. 

•  Dt  gnbecnatori  ousns  seoanduf  sfehutonwdegatori 
rsipabUcv  beata  dviom  vita  propoelta  eet,  Ac<-Ibid. 

b  Qu»  harmonla  a  muetois  didtur  In  oantu.  ea  ed  In 
dvitate  oonoordla,  arotlMlmam  atqoe  optimum  oomi  in 
npnbUsa  vinonlum  Inodumltatis,  lkc<— lUd.  tt. 

c  Nam— d  eanatos  dominus  dt  pnblid  c 
ex  tsmperatlone  Jurie,  cum  poteslas  in  populo,  auolaritaa 
in  snatu  dt,  tenerl  ille  BBMteratus  et  oonoon  dvitatis  Bt»- 
tus-^-De  Lit .  itt.  IS ;  iL  Ibid.  17. 

<i  PUtaxdLdaDMiada.inVlt.Dsmosth.  P.85L  Bdlt. 
Par. 
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«  «di«  in  ^pMBkHfe  Hfet  br  iiidalgii«  thrt 
Kbwt|  of  acting  wbkh  natare  and  reaaon  require  t 
aB4  i^aa  tka  timea  and  thinga  themaelvea  are 
>hai«d,  aUowiag  a  diange  of  oondnet,  and  a 
woowae  to  mtm  meana,  for  the  atfaJnmmt  of  the 


TW  three  aeeta  wlikh  at  thia  time  chiefly  en- 
Moaaed  the  frfuloaophicai  part  of  Rome  were,  the 
Icofa,  the  Bpienrean,  and  tlie  Academic ;  and  tlie 
ehief  onaaaeota  of  each  were,  Cato,  Atticna,  and 
Cioero,  who  lived  togedier  in  atrict  fHendihip,  and 
a  aavtoal  eateem  of  each  other'a  Tirtne ;  bat  the 
diCerent  bdiavioiir  of  tlieae  three  will  ahow,  bj  fkct 
aad  example,  the  different  merit  of  their  aereral 
prindplea,  and  which  of  them  waa  the  beat  ad^>ted 
to  pfftMnote  the  good  of  aodety. 

Tbe  Stoica  were  the  bigota  or  entbnaiaata  in 
•hOoaophj.  who  held  none  to  be  tmly  wiae  or  good 
bat  themaetrei ;  placed  perfect  happineta  in  Tirtne, 
tfaoogh  itr^ped  of  every  other  good ;  affirmed  all 
ua  to  be  e<|iial ;  all  deriationa  from  right  equally 
wickfld ;  to  kill  a  dimghill-cock  without  reaaon,  the 
aame  crime  aa  to  kiU  a  parent ;  that  a  wiae  man 
coold  never  forgive ;  never  be  moved  by  anger, 
iiToar,  or  pity ;  never  be  deceived ;  never  repent ; 
never  change  hia  mind*.  With  theae  prindplea 
Cato  entered  into  public  life ;  and  acted  in  it  (as 
Cicero  aayt)  aa  if  he  had  lived  in  the  polity  of  Plato, 
BoC  in  tiie  drega of  Romulua'.  He  made  no  distinc 
tioB  of  times  or  things ;  no  allowance  for  the 
weakness  of  the  repuUic,  and  the  power  of  those 
who  oppressed  it ;  it  was  his  maxim  to  combat  all 
power  not  built  upon  the  laws,  or  to  defy  it  at 
least,  if  he  could  not  control  it :  he  knew  no  way 
to  his  end  but  the  direct,  and  whatever  obstruc- 
lfa»a  he  met  with,  resolved  still  to  rush  on,  and 
cither  to  surmount  them  or  periah  in  the  attempt : 
taking  it  for  a  baseness  and  confession  of  bemg 
eonqacred,  to  decline  a  tittle  fhmi  the  true  road. 
In  an  age,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  libertinism, 
when  the  public  discipline  was  lost,  and  the  govern- 
ment itself  tottering,  he  struggled  with  the  same 
aeal  againat  all  corruption,  and  waged  a  perpetual 
war  with  a  superior  force ;  whilst  the  rigour  of  his 
priadples  tended  rather  to  alienate  tiUnds  than 
reeondle  enenuea;  and  by  provoking  the  power 
dkat  he  could  not  subdue,  helped  to  hasten  that 
ndn  which  he  was  striving  to  avert' :  so  that  after 
a  perpetual  course  of  disappointments  and  repulses, 
fiii£]Bg  himself  unable  to  pursue  his  old  way  any 
fSsrther,  instead  of  taking  a  new  one,  he  waa  driven 
bj  his  philosophy  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

B«tt  aa  the  Stoics  exalted  human  nature  too 
U^  so  the  Epicureans  depressed  it  too  low ;  as 
thtme  raised  it  to  the  heroic,  these  debased  it  to 
tlie  brutal  state :  they  held  pleasure  to  be  Uie  chief 
good  of  man,  death  the  extinction  of  his  being ; 
and  phuicd  their  happiness  consequently  in  the 


«  WmfimtUm  gratia  Bimqosm  OMnrcrl,  nimqiiam  oi^ns- 
qaamdelietolsDotoera:  ncmlMm  miMrioorten  mss,  nlil 
■talnnn ;  vlri  boo  earn,  neqoe  ezorarl,  neqnt  plaoHl ;  orn- 
ate paociti  case  parift— nao  minus  daUaqutrs  fom,  qpd 
gslHnaowim,  oom  opw  boo  fterit,  qoam  sum,  qui 
■oilboaTwit;  m|>lflnt«m  Blhtt  opinari,  nnllias  rei 
^  bbUb  In  re  fJu,  WBtwittain  mutaia  naqoam. 

'  INolt  «nfm  taaquam  la  Plaftonis  vaAirfia,  noa  taa- 
pmm  ta  B«aiali  Caoe^  s«tatiam^-.4d  Att.  a  1,  p.  178. 

a  Ptaaipfliam  at  C—irim,  qnomm  aaoM  alteram  aOai- 
lalaltsnnndn«atar,CGMo]riaralpnh 


aeeve  enjoyment  of  a  pleasurable  life ;  esteeming 
virtue  on  no  other  aooount  than  as  it  was  a  han£ 
maid  to  pleaaure,  and  helped  to  ensure  the  ] 
sion  of  It,  by  preserving  health  and 
frienda.  Their  wise  man  therefore  had  no  other 
duty  but  to  provide  for  hia  own  ease ;  to  decline  att 
stn^les ;  to  retire  from  public  affairs ;  and  to 
imitate  the  IHe  of  their  gods ;  by  passing  his  dava 
in  a  calm,  contemplative,  undiaturbed  repoae ;  in 
tiie  midat  of  rural  ahadea  and  pleaaant  gardens. 
Thia  waa  the  acheme  that  Atticus  followed :  he  had 
an  the  talents  that  could  quaUff  a  man  to  be  usefU 
to  society ;  great  parte,  learning,  judgment,  can- 
dour, bmevolence,  generoaityi  the  aame  love  of 
his  country,  and  the  eame  sentiments  in  poUtioa 
vrith  Cioero^ ;  whom  he  waa  always  advismg  and 
urging  to  act,  yet  determined  never  to  act  himadf, 
or  never  at  least  so  far  as  to  disturb  his  ease,  or 
endanger  his  safety.  For  though  he  was  so  strictly 
united  vrith  Cicero,  and  valued  him  above  all  men, 
yet  he  manated  an  intereat  all  the  while  with  the 
oppoaite  fedion,  and  a  friendship  even  with  his 
mortal  enemiea,  Clodiua  and  Antony,  that  he  might 
secure  against  sll  events  the  grand  point  which  he 
had  in  view,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  life. 
Thus  two  excellent  men,  by  their  mistaken  notions 
of  virtue,  drawn  from  the  prindplea  of  their  philo- 
aophy,  were  made  useleu  in  a  manner  to  their 
country;  each  in  a  different  extreme  of  life;  tiieone 
allrays  acting  and  exposing  himself  to  dangers,  with- 
out  the  prospect  of  doing  good ;  the  other,  without 
attempting  to  do  any,  resolving  never  to  act  at  alL 
Cicero  choae  the  middle  way  between  the 
obatinacy  of  Cato  and  the  indolence  of  Atticus  : 
he  preferred  always  tiie  readiest  road  to  what  waa 
right,  if  it  lay  open  to  him ;  if  not,  took  the  next, 
tluit  seemed  likely  to  bring  him  to  the  same  end ; 
and  in  politica,  as  in  morality,  when  he  could  not 
arrive  at  the  true,  contented  himself  with  the 
probable.  He  oft  comparea  the  statesman  to  the 
pilot,  whose  art  consiits  in  managing  every  turn 
of  the  winds,  and  applying  even  tM  most  perverse 
to  the  progress  of  his  voyage ;  so  as  by  changing 
his  course,  and  enlarging  his  circuit  of  sailing,  to 
arrive  with  safbty,  though  later,  at  his  deiibMd 
port^  He  mentions  likewise  an  obaervation,  which 
long  experience  had  conftrmed  to  him,  that  none 
of  the  popular  and  ambitioua,  who  aspired  to 
extraordinary  commands,  and  to  be  leaders  in  the 
republic,  ever  chose  to  obtain  their  ends  from  the 
people  till  they  had  first  been  repulsed  by  the 
senate  J.  This  waa  verified  by  all  their  dfil 
diaaentions,  hem  the  Gracchi  down  to  Caesar :  ao 
that  when  he  saw  men  of  this  spirit  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  who,  by  the  splendour  of  tiieir 
lives  and  actiona,  had  acquired  an  ascendant  over 

^  In  rcfmbUoa  its  est  vaislttti  ot  scmpflr  optfmarum 
partiam  et  MMt,  «t  ezladmaratur ;  naqne  tamcn  ae  alvlU- 
bua  fluotflma  eommlttaret— Cora.  Nap.  Ib  VH.  Att.  6. 

1  Ntrnquam  anlrn  piaatautflma  in  repobUos  gnbcnuada 
viria  laodBtB  aat  la  BBB  aaatantte  parpatoa  parauBMto :  aed 
ut  iB  Bsvitaado  tempaatatl  obaagui  artia  aat,  ettamai  por> 
torn  tcnara  BOB  qoaaa :  oum  varo  id  poaala  mutata  vaUflaa- 
tkma  aanqoi,  akoltam  aat  a 


dsn  parvanlra^  tec*'  Bp.  Fam*  L  9 

i  NamlaamnnqaamaathioordoamiAezua  honorlbosat 
banaflciia  Boi%  qui  nllam  dlgnitatam  piaataUHIoraui  aa, 
qoam  par  voa  aaaat  adaptoa,  potarlt.  Nemo  oaqaaa  hio 
potalt  aaaa  prinoapa,  qnl  maloarlt  asm  popalailM-Da  Pie- 
vin.  Ooasular.  le ;  it.  Phtt.  V.  I& 
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the  popukoe,  it  wbs  fait  cooattnt  adnoe  to  the 
senate  to  gain  them  by  gentle  compliances,  and 
to  gratify  their  thirst  of  power  by  voluntary  grants 
of  it,  as  the  best  way  to  moderate  their  ambition, 
and  reclaim  them  from  desperate  connsels.  He 
declared  contention  to  be  no  longer  pmdent  than 
while  it  either  did  service,  or,  at  least,  no  hnrt ; 
bat  when  faction  was  grown  too  strong  to  be 
withstood,  that  it  was  time  to  give  over  fighting ; 
and  nothing  left  but  to  extract  some  good  oat  of 
the  ill,  by  mitigating  that  power  by  patience  which 
they  could  not  reduce  by  force,  and  conciliating 
it,  if  possible,  to  the  interests  of  the  state  K  This 
was  what  he  advised,  and  what  he  practised ;  and 
it  will  account  in  a  great  measure  for  those  parts 
of  his  conduct  wUch  are  the  most  liable  to 
exception,  on  the  account  of  that  complaisance 
whidi  he  is  supposed  to  have  paid  at  different 
times  to  the  several  usurpers  of  illegal  power. 

He  made  a  just  distmction  b^een  bearing 
what  we  cannot  help,  and  approving  what  we 
ought  to  condemn*;  and  submitted  therefore, 
yet  never  consented,  to  those  usurpations;  and 
when  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  them,  did  it 
always  with  a  reluctance  that  he  expresses  very 
keenly  in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  But  whenever 
that  force  vras  removed,  and  he  vras  at  liberty 
to  pursue  his  principles,  and  act  without  control, 
as  in  his  consulship,  in  his  province,  and  after 
Caesar's  death,  (the  only  periods  of  his  life  in  whidi 
he  was  truly  master  of  himself,)  there  we  see 
him  shining  out  in  his  genuine  character  of  an 
excellent  citizen,  a  great  magistrate,  a  glorious 
patriot :  there  we  see  the  man  who  could  declare 
of  himself  with  truth,  in  an  appeal  to  Atticus,  as 
to  the  b^t  witness  of  his  consdeace,  that  **  he  had 
always  done  the  grentest  services  to  his  country 
when  it  was  in  his  power ;  or  when  it  was  not,  had 
never  harboured  a  thought  of  it  but  what  vras 
divine".^'  If  we  must  needs  compare  him,  there- 
fore, with  Cato,  as  some  writers  affect  to  do,  it  is 
certain,  that  if  Cato's  virtues  seem  more  splendid 
in  theory,  Cicero's  will  be  found  superior  in  prac- 
tice: the  one  was  romantic,  the  other  rational; 
the  one  drawn  from  the  refinements  of  the  schools, 
the  other  from  nature  and  social  life ;  the  one 
always  unsuccessful,  often  hurtful ;  the  other  always 
beneficial,  often  salutary,  to  the  republic. 

To  conclude:  Cicero's  death,  though  violent, 
cannot  be  called  untimely,  but  was  the  proper  end 
of  such  a  life,  which  must  have  been  rendered  less 
glorious,  if  it  had  owed  its  preservation  to  Antony. 
It  vras  therefore  what  he  not  only  expected,  but  in 
the  circumstances  to  which  he  was  reduced,  what 
he  seems  even  to  have  wished".  For  he  who  before 

■i  Bed  oontentio  tamdiu  sapiens  est,  quamdia  mat  profioit 
allquid,  aut  si  aon  profldt,  non  obest  oiritatf :  voluimns 
qncdam,  oontendimos,  experti  sumus,  non  obtenta  sont 
—Pro  Corn.  Balbo,  97. 

flio  ab  hominibus  dootis  aooei^mns,  »mi  tolmn  ex  mails 
^igsre  minima  oportere ;  aed  etiam  ezooiMre  ex  his  ipsis 
si  qold  Inseset  bQnL^-4>e  Offio.  L  1. 

1  Non  enim  est  idem,  ferre  si  quid  ferendnm  est,  et  pro- 
bare  si  quid  probandura  noo  est^-Ep.  Fam.  ix.  6. 

"  PrsMslara  igitur  oonsoientia  sustentor,  cum  oogito  me 
de  republioa  aat  meruisse  optime  cum  potoerim ;  aut  certe 
nunqoam  nisi  divine  eogita8M.^Ad  Att.  z.  4. 

■  NoUom  locum  prstennitto  moneodi,  agendl,  provl* 
doodi ;  hoo  dcniqne  anfano  som,  ut  si  in  hac  oura  aCque 
adminMratiooe,  vita  mibi  poneada  sit,  praolate  actum 
jnecum  putem.— £p.  Fam.  ix.  S4. 


had  been  timid  in  dangers  and  < 
tress,  yet,  fh>m  the  time  of  Cnsar's  i 
by  the  desperate  state  of  the  republic**,  assumed 
the  fortitude  of  a  hero,  discarded  all  fear,  despised 
all  danger ;  and  when  he  could  not  firee  his  country 
from  a  tyranny,  provoked  the  tyrants  to  take  that 
life  which  he  no  longer  cared  to  preserve.  Thus, 
like  a  great  actor  on  the  stage,  he  reserved  himself 
as  it  vrere  for  the  last  act,  and,  after  he  had  played 
his  part  vrith  dignity,  resolved  to  finish  it  vntii 
glory. 

The  character  of  his  son  Marcus  has  been  de- 
livered down  to  us  in  a  very  disadvantageous  light : 
for  he  is  represented  generally,  both  by  the  andents 
and  modems,  as  stu^  and  vick>us,  and  a  proverb 
even  of  degeneracyi* :  yet,  when  we  come  to  inquire 
into  the  real  state  of  the  fact,  we  riiall  find  but 
little  ground  for  so  scandalous  a  tradition. 

In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continued  under  the 
eve  and  discipline  of  his  father,  he  gave  all  imagin> 
able  proofs  both  of  an  excellent  temper  and  genius  ; 
vras  modest,  tractable,  dutiful;  diligent  in  his 
studies,  and  expert  in  bis  exercises ;  so  that  in  the 
Pharsalic  war,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  acquired 
a  great  reputation  in  Pompey's  camp,  by  his  dex- 
terity of  riding,  throwing  the  javelin,  and  all  the 
other  accomplishments  of  a  young  soldier^.  Not 
long  after  Pompey's  death,  he  was  sent  to  Adiens, 
to  spend  a  few  years  in  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  polite  letters,  under  Cratippus,  the  most  cele- 
brated philosopher  of  that  time,  for  whom  Cioero 
afterwards  procured  the  freedom  of  Rome'.  Here, 
indeed,  upon  his  first  sally  into  the  world,  he  vras 
guilty  of  some  irregularity  of  conduct,  and  extrava- 
gance of  expense,  that  made  his  father  uneasy ;  into 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  by  Gorgias , 
his  masterof  rhetoric,  a  lover  of  wine  and  pleasure, 
whom  Cicero  for  that  reason  expostulated  vrith 
severely  by  letter,  and  discharged  from  his  attend- 
ance upon  him.  But  the  young  man  was  aoon 
made  sensible  of  his  folly,  and  recalled  to  his  duty 
by  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  and  particu- 
larly of  Atticus,  so  that  his  father  readily  paid  his 
debts  and  enlarged  his  allowance,  whidi  seems 
to  have  been  a^ut  seven  hundred  pounds  per 
annum*. 

From  this  time,  all  the  accounts  of  him  from 
the  principal  men  of  the  place,  as  well  as  his 
Roman  friends  who  had  occasion  to  visit  Athens, 
are  constant  and  uniform  in  their  praises  of  him, 
and  in  terms  so  particular  and  explicit,  that  they 
could  not  proceed  from  mere  compliment,  or  a 
desire  of  flattering  Cicero,  as  he  often  signifies  with 
pleasure  to  Atticus*.    Thus  Trebonius,  as  he  was 

o  Bed  plane  animus,  qui  dubtis  rebus  forsitaa  totaik 
inflrmior,  desperatis,  oonflrmatus  est  multnm.»Ep.  Fam« 
V.81. 

p  Ciceronem  fillom  que  res  oonsolem  fedt,  nisi  pater  ? 
[Senec.  De  Beoef.  Iv.  SOi]  Nam  virtntes  omnes  abermnt ;' 
stupor  et  vitia  aderant.— LipsU  Not.  ad  locwm. 

4  Quo  in  bello  cum  te.  Fumpeius  al«  alterf  prvfedsaet, 
magnamlaudem  et  a  sommo  vizu,  et  ab  exerdta  oonseque- 
bare,  equitando,  jaculaado,  omni  miUtarl  labore  tolerando. 
.-De  Offlo.  11. 13. 

r  Plutarch,  in  Tit.  Cic 

•  —Ad  Cloeronem  ita  aoripalsti,  ulll  ut  neque  severtua, 
neque  tempsntiussoribi  potusrit,  neo  magis  quam  qnem- 
admodom  ego  mavime  velkm.— Ad  Att.  adli.  1 ;  it  IbM. 
ZTl.  1. 1ft ;  Plntaroh.  in  VU.  do. 

<  C«teri  prcdara  soribunt.    Leenidaa  tamen  retineC 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO* 


did 


^■niagiBto  Alia,  writes  to  lum  from  Athens:  '*1 
«ne  hidier  on  the  twenty-first  of  Msy,  where  I  ssw 
yonr  son*  and  saw  him,  to  my  great  joy,  pursuing 
•tefytiiin^  that  wss  good,  and  in  the  highest  credit 
lor  the  modesty  of  hishehavioar. — Do  not  imsginei 
ny  Cieero,  that  I  say  this  to  flatter  yon;  for 
■Mthiug  can  be  more  bdored  than  yonr  yoong  msn 
k  by  siU  who  are  at  Athens ;  ncnr  more  studious  of 
aD  those  arts  whidi  yon  yourself  delight  in,  thst  is, 
the  best.  I  congratulate  with  yon,  therefore,  very 
heartily,  whidi  I  csn  do  with  great  truth,  snd  not 
kss  also  with  myself;  that  he  iriiom  we  were 
obliged  to  love,  of  what  temper  soerer  he  had  hap- 
pened to  be,  prores  to  be  such  a  one  ss  we  should 
ehoQoe  to  lore*." 

But  tne  son  s  own  letters  gave  toe  most  solid 
comCMt  to  his  fether,  ss  they  were  written  not 
oaly  wHh  great  duty  and  affection,  but  with  such 
flieganoe  also  and  propriety,  **  that  they  were  fit," 
he  says.  *'  to  be  read  to  a  learned  audience ;  and 
thongfa  in  other  points  he  might  possibly  be  de- 
tuftdf  yet,  in  thisse  he  saw  a  real  improrement 
hodicMf  his  tsste  and  learning*."  None  of  these 
Istten  are  now  extant,  nor  any  other  monument  of 
y««ag  Cioero*s  talents,  but  two  letters  to  Tiro,  one 
€i  which  I  have  chosen  to  trsnscribe,  ss  the  surest 
apedmen  both  of  his  parts  snd  temper,  written,  as 
we  may  imsgine,  to  one  of  Tiro's  rsok,  without 
any  particular  csre,  snd  in  the  utmost  familiarity, 
iroas  his  residoioe  at  A&ens,  when  he  was  about 
ansceen  years  old. 

Cioero  (he  ton  io  Tiro. 
"While  I  was  expecting  erery  day  with  im* 
fstience  your  messengers  from  Rome,  they  came 
at  last  on  the  forty-sixth  day  after  they  left  you. 
Thair  arrival  was  extremely  agreeable  to  me ;  for 
mj  fioher's  most  indulgent  and  affectionate  letter 
pve  mo  an  exceeding  joy,  which  was  still  highly 
increased  br  the  recdpt  also  of  yours ;  so  that, 
JBitead  of  being  sorry  for  my  late  omission  of 
writing,  I  was  rather  pleased  that  my  silence  had 
affsrded  me  so  particular  a  proof  of  your  humanity. 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure,  therefore,  to  me,  that  you 
accepted  my  excuse  so  readily.  I  do  not  doubt, 
aiy  dearest  Tiro,  but  that  the  reports  which  are 
now  brought  of  me  give  you  a  real  satisfaction.  It 
ahall  be  my  care  and  endeavour  that  this  growing 
hm»  of  me  shall  eveiT  day  come  more  and  more 
confirmed  to  you :  and  since  you  promise  to  be  the 
trwnpeter  of  my  praises,  you  may  venture  to  do  it 
with  assurance ;  for  the  {MSt  errors  of  my  youth  have 
■MVtiiied  me  ao  sensibly,  that  my  mind  does  not 
4olj  abhor  the  facts  themsdves,  but  my  ears  can- 
«oC  even  endure  the  mention  of  them.  I  am 
rcsCwtly  assured,  that  in  all  this  regret  snd  soUd- 
tnde  yon  have  borne  no  small  share  with  me :  nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  though  you  wish  me 
sD  aocoeas  for  my  sake,  you  are  engaged  also  to  do 


Bkmd  jouzn  adkuct  luminls  vero  laudibut  Herodm.  [Ad 
AtL  XT.  I&]  Gratiaaiinam,  qnod  poUfoeris  Ciceroni  nihil 
AfBturmu :  de  quo  mirablUa  Mo—iln.— Ibid.  17. 

•  Bp.Fam.zii.  16;  it.  14. 

*  ▲  docitne  mlhi  liters  8aneireirtyM/A^«i,et  bene  Umgc 
r^lwiaptemvd  fingi  poarant:  wos  literamm  ^AfjnUj^^t 
4octloTCm.  [Ad  Att.  xir.  7.]  Mehcroole  ipaina  liters  ilo  et 
fiAtf^T^lpTwf,  et  f^myws  eorlptc.  at  eae  vol  in  aorMMl 
■  ■iiwm  Icisen :  quo  magls  lUi  indulgeodom  puto.— Ibfd. 
XT.  l7;IMd.lO. 


it  for  your  own :  dnoe  it  was  ahrayt  UTiesolution 
to  make  you  the  partner  of  every  good  that  may 
befU  me.  As  I  have  before,  thorefore,  been  the 
occssion  of  sorrow  to  yon,  so  it  shall  now  be  my 
business  to  double  your  joy  on  my  account.  You 
must  know  that  I  live  in  the  utmost  intimacy  with 
Cratippus,  and  like  a  son  rather  than  a  scholar ; 
fbr  I  not  only  hear  his  lectures  with  pleasure,  but 
am  infinitely  delighted  niih  his  convenation.  I 
spend  whole  days  with  him,  and  frequently  also 
a  part  of  the  ni|^t ;  for  I  prevsil  with  mm  as  often 
as  I  can  to  sup  with  me ;  and  in  our  familiar  chat, 
as  we  sit  at  table,  the  night  steals  upon  us  wiUiout 
thinking  of  it,  whilst  he  lays  aside  the  severity  of 
his  philosophy,  and  jokes  amongst  us  with  all  the 
good  humour  imaginable.  Contrive,  therefore,  to 
come  to  us  as  soon  as  possiUe,  and  see  this  agree- 
able and  excellent  man.  For  what  need  I  tdl  yon 
of  Bruttius  ?  whom  I  never  part  with  out  of  my 
sight  His  life  is  regular  and  exemplary,  and  his 
company  the  most  entertaining :  he  has  the  art  of 
introducing  questions  of  literature  into  conversa- 
tion, and  seasoning  philosophy  with  mirth.  I  have 
hired  a  lodging  for  him  In  the  next  house  to  me, 
and  support  his  poverty  as  vrdl  as  I  am  able,  out 
of  my  narrow  income.  I  have  begun  also  to 
dedsim  in  Greek  under  Cssdus,  but  dioose  to 
exerdse  myself  in  Latin  with  Bruttius.  I  live, 
likewise,  in  great  familiarity,  and  the  perpetual 
company  of  those  whom  Cratippus  broi^i;ht  with 
him  from  Mitylene,  who  are  men  of  learning,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  him.  Epicrates  slso,  the  lead- 
ing^ man  at  Athens,  and  Leonidas,  spend  mudi  of 
their  time  with  me,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
rank.  This  is  the  manner  of  my  life  at  present. 
As  to  what  you  write  about  Gorgias,  he  was  useftil 
to  me  indeed  in  my  daily  exerdse  of  declaiming ; 
but  I  gave  up  all  considerations  for  the  sake  of 
obeying  my  father,  who  wrote  peremptorily  that  I 
should  dismiss  him  instantly.  I  complied,  there, 
fore,  without  hentation,  lest  by  showing  any  rduc* 
tanoe,  I  might  raise  in  him  some  suspidon  of  me. 
Besides,  I  reflected  that  it  would  seon  indecent  in 
me  to  deliberate  upon  the  judgment  of  a  father. 
Your  sed,  however,  snd  advice  upon  it,  are  very 
agreeable  to  me.  I  admit  your  excuse  of  want  of 
leisure,  for  I  know  how  much  your  time  is  com- 
monly taken  up.  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  your 
pur^sse  of  a  rarm,  and  heartily  wish  you  joy  of  it. 
Do  not  wonder  at  my  congratulating  you  in  this 
part  of  my  letter;  for  it  was  the  same  part  of 
yours  in  which  you  informed  me  of  the  purdiase. 
You  have  now  a  (dace  where  you  may  drop  all  the 
forms  of  the  dty,  and  are  become  a  Roman  of  the 
old  rustic  stamp.  I  please  myself  with  placing  your 
figure  before  my  eyes,  snd  imagining  that  I  see  yon 
bartering  for  your  country  wares,  or  consulting 
with  your  bailiff,  or  carrying  off  from  your  table, 
in  a  corner  of  your  vest,  the  seeds  of  your  fruits 
and  melons  for  your  garden.  But  to  be  serious : 
I  am  as  much  concerned  as  you  are  that  I  happened 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  could  not  assist  you  on 
that  occasion :  but  depend  upon  it,  mv  llro,  1  will 
make  you  easy  one  time  or  other,  if  fortune  does 
not  disappoint  me :  especially  dnce  1  know  that 
you  have  t>ougbt  this  form  for  the  common  use  of 
us  both.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  care  in 
executing  my  orders ;  but  beg  of  you  that  a  libra- 
rian may  be  sent  to  me  in  all  haste,  and  espeddly 
a  Greek  one ;  for  I  waste  much  of  my  time  ik 
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tnoieribiiig  the  laetmi  md  booki  tbit  are  of  vae 
tome.  Above  all  things,  taka  cue  of  your  hnlth, 
that  we  may  live  to  hold  manj  laarned  oonfeieDoei 
together.  I  recommend  Anthems  to  yon.  Adieu  V 

This  was  the  situation  of  yootig  Cicero  when 
Bnitos  arrived  at  Athens,  who,  as  it  has  been 
already  said,  was  ezoeediDgly  taken  with  his  vhrtoe 
and  good  principles,  of  whidi  he  sent  a  high  enco- 
mium to  his  lather,  and  entmsted  him,  though  but 
twenty  Tears  old,  with  a  principal  command  in  his 
army ;  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  a  singu- 
lar  repntatkxi,  both  of  courage  and  conduct ;  and 
in  several  expeditions  and  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  when  he  commanded  indiief,  always  came 
off  victorious.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and 
the  death  of  Brutus,  he  escaped  to  Pompey,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Sidly  with  a  great  army, 
and  fleet  superior  to  any  in  the  empire.  This  was 
the  last  reftige  of  the  poor  republicans:  where 
▼oung  Cicero  was  received  again  irith  particular 
honours,  and  continued  fightii^  still  in  tM  defaoce 
of  his  country's  liberty,  tul  Pompey,  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  irith  the  triumvirate,  obtained,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  it,  the  pardon  and  restoration  of  all 
the  proscribed  and  exiled  Romans  who  were  then 
inarms  with  him*. 

Cicero  therefore  took  his  leave  of  Pompey,  and 
returned  to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  where 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  condition  of  a  private 
nobleman,  remote  from  affairs  and  the  court  of  the 
emperor ;  partly  through  the  envy  of  the  times, 
averse  to  his  name  and  principles ;  partly  through 
choice,  and  his  old  seal  for  the  rqpublioan  cause, 
which  he  retained  still  to  the  last.  In  this  uneasy 
state,  where  he  had  nothing  to  rouse  his  virtue  or 
excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  sunk 
into  a  life  of  indolence  and  pleasure,  and  the 
intemperate  love  of  wine,  which  began  to  be  the 
fashionable  yke  of  this  age,  from  tiie  example  of 
Antony,  who  had  lately  published  a  Tolume  on  the 
triumphs  of  his  drinking.  Young  Cicero  is  said 
to  have  practised  it  likewise  to  great  excess,  and  to 
have  been  femous  for  the  quantity  that  he  used  to 
swallow  at  a  draught,  *<  as  if  he  had  resolved,"  says 
Pliny,  *'  to  deprive  Antony,  the  murderer  of  lus 
fother,  of  the  ijiory  of  being  the  first  drunkard  of 
the  empire*." 

Augustus,  however,  paid  him  the  compliment  in 
the  meanwhile  to  make  him  a  priest  or  augur^,  as 
well  as  one  of  those  magistrates  who  presided  over 
the  coinsge  of  the  public  money;  in  regard  to 
which  there  is  a  medal  still  extant,  vrith  the  name 
of  Cicero  on  the  one  side,  snd  Appius  Claudius  on 
the  other,  who  vras  one  of  his  colleagues  in  this 
oflice*.    But  upon  tiie  last  breach  vrith  Antony, 

7  Bp.  Fam.  xtL  81. 

*  Applaa.  p.  619. 713. 

•  Nlmimm  hano  gloriam  anferre  Cloero  volnlt  intflrfeo- 
torl  patris  ■uI,  Antonio.  Is  entm  ante  earn  STldlnime 
apprehcad«nt  banc  palmam ;  edito  etlam  volomine  de  sua 
•brietate^PUn.  Hirt.  Nat  ziv.  IS. 

^  ApptaB.  p.  (na 

e  And.  Morell.  Theaiur.  MomlBi.  later  Numm.  OonsoL 
OoUsU.  Tib.  xzziiL  4. 

Tbew  mperfntoiuiants  of  the  pabUc  oolnage  ware  osUed 
Treviri,  or  Triumviri  ManetaUis  and  in  medals  sad  old 
Insoriptioos  an  described  thus:  UL  YSR.  AJLA.F.P..  that 
is,  Aurot  ArpentOt  JBrt  FUmdo,  Feriundo.  Their  nomber 
had  always  been  threes  till  J.  Cflsar,  as  It  appears  from 
stvsfBlBMdala,  enlarged  ft  to  four;  whsnoa  in  the  ooln  of 
CloMo,  Just  msnttooid,  we  find  him  called  Un.  VIR. 


no  sooDsr  beeame  the  sole  maatar  or 
Rome,  than  he  took  himf&r  his  partner  in  tho 
consulship ;  so  that  his  letters  whidi  brought  the 
news  of  the  victory  at  Actium,  and  oooqueet  of 
*"  pt,  wero  addressed  to  Cicero  the  oonsul,  who 
the  pleasure  of  publishing  them  to  the  i 


had  the 


and  people,  as  well  as  of  making  and  exeontinc 
that  decree,  whidi  ordered  all  the  statuea  and 
monumenta  of  Antony  to  be  demolished,  and  that 
no  peraon  of  hie  fomily  should  ever  after  bear  tiie 
name  of  Marcus.  By  paying  this  honour  to  the 
son,  Augustus  made  some  atonement  for  hia  tren* 
chery  to  the  htiur ;  and  by  giving  the  femily  this 
opportunity  of  revenging  lus  deaSi  upon  Antony, 
fixed  the  blame  of  it  also  then ;  while  the  peoplo 
looked  upon  it  as  divine  and  providential,  that  the 
final  overthrow  of  Antony's  name  and  fortonea 
ahould,  by  a  strange  revolution  of  aflfirirs,  be  reserved 
for  the  triumph  of  young  Cicero  1  Some  honours 
are  mentioned  likewise  to  have  been  decreed  bj 
Cicero,  in  this  consulship,  to  his  partner  Augustus  t 
partieulariy  an  obsidional  crown,  which  though 
made  only  of  the  common  grass  that  happened  to 
be  found  upon  the  scene  of  actioo,  yet  in  the  times 
of  ancient  disdpline,  was  esteemed  the  noUeat 
reward  of  military  glory,  and  never  beatowed  but 
for  the  ddiverance  of  an  army,  when  reduced  to 
the  last  distress*.  This  crown,  therefore,  had  not 
been  given  above  eight  timea  from  the  foundatioo 
of  Rome ;  but  with  the  oppression  of  its  liberty, 
all  its  honours  were  servilely  prostituted  at  the  wUl 
of  the  reigning  monarch. 

Soon  after  Cioero'a  consulship,  he  was  made 
proconsul  of  Asia,  or  as  Appian  says,  of  Syria, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  provincea  of  the 
empire,  from  which  time  ire  find  no  forther  men- 
tion of  him  in  history.  He  died  probably  soon 
after,  before  a  maturity  of  age  and  experience 
had  given  him  the  opportunity  of  retrieving  the 
repnMch  of  his  intempersnoe,  and  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  counsels  of  the  state ;  but  tnm  the 
honours  already  mentioned,  it  is  erident  that  hia 
Ufe,  though  blonished  by  some  scandal,  yet  waa 
not  Toid  of  dignity ;  and  amidst  all  the  vices  vrith 
which  he  is  charged,  he  is  allovred  to  have  retained 
his  father'a  irit  and  politeness '. 

There  are  two  stories  related  of  him,  vrhidi  show 
that  his  natural  courage  and  high  spirit  wero  for 
fhnn  being  subdued  by  the  ruin  of  his  party  and 
fortunes :  for  being  in  company  irith  some  friends 
where  he  had  drunk  very  hard,  in  the  heat  of  i ' 


There  was  another  magistrate  also  of  lowerrank  at  Roms^ 
called  TnviH  CtipitaUs,  who  tried  and  judged  aU  eapiUi 
orimee  among  fbreigneiv  and  elares,  or  even  dtlaene  of  in* 
ferior  oondttion ;  In  sUosion  to  whieh  Cleero  hasa  pleeswit 
joke.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Trebatius,  when  he  was  atlead- 
Ing  Ccsw  In  his  wars  against  the  3VfviH,  one  of  the  moat 
fierce  and  warlike  nations  of  Ganl:  *'I  admonish  you," 
sBjs  he,  **  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  those  T^eWH :  they  are 
of  the  oi4)ltal  kidd,  I  hear:  I  wish  rather  that  thqr  were 
the  ooiners  of  gold  and  saTcr.**— Ep.  Fam.  tU.  13. 

'  Plntaroh.  in  Olo. ;  Dio,  p.  456 ;  Appian.  p.  619, 679. 

•  €k)ronaqiddcmnnllaftiitgramlneanobilior--nanqaain 
nisi  in  desperatione  snprema  oontigit  nlli ;  nisi  ah  nnlrerao 
exeroitu  senrato  decreta  eadom  vooatur  o6#idtoiiaH»— da- 
batur  hco  viridi  e  giamlne,  deoerpto  Inde  nbl  obsessoa 
siiiisswt  aliqnis— Ipsom  Angnstom  com  M.  Ooerooe  con* 
sokm,  Mlbns  SepCemtefbns  seBatns  obsidlooali  dooavtl* 
tew-Plin.  Hist  Nat.  zadi  3, 4, 5.  & 

f  Qui  nihil  as  pateno  Inganio  baboll^  pnrtir  I 
tem.^M.  Sneo.  Baaaor.  6L 
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«ii  fMiittt  &•  tibnnr  •  oop  it  the  hflsd  of  Agrlppa 
^D  Mzt  to  Aogottiii  bore  Uie  flhifll  iw«y  inRomK. 
He  «M  provoked  to  it  probeUy  bj  tome  difpote  in 
pnlirtci,  or  tnielt  on  the  lite  duunpiont  eiid  Tan. 
id  eeote  of  the  rapoblio.  At  another  time, 
;  hit  gofenment  of  Ami,  one  Cestiiii,  iriio 
tarwirda  pnetor,  e  flatterer  of  tiie  timet  and 
e  revifer  of  his  nther,  haring  the  asauranoe  to  come 
ooe  day  to  hit  tahle,  Cicero,  after  he  had  faiquired 
hit  naae,  and  enderstood  that  it  wit  the  man  who 
eMd  to  iumh  the  memory  of  hit  Ikther,  and  declare 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  polite  lettera,  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  away  and  pnolicty  whipped  K 

Hit  natore  teemt  to  have  been  gay,  ftank,  and 
geuMOUt :  pecnliarly  turned  to  armt  and  martial 
glory ;  to  which,  by  the  nnhappy  fate  of  hit  conn- 
tiy,  be  had  been  trained  Tery  yoong ;  and  at  an 
■ge,  that  it  commonly  dedicated  to  the  artt  of 
peace  and  ttndiet  of  learning,  had  tenred,  with 
amoir  hoaonr  to  himtelf,  in  dvee  tnccettire  wart, 
tfM  aaott  contiderable  in  all  hittory ;  of  Phartalia, 
Kiippi,  and  Sicfly.  If  hit  lifo,  therefore,  did  not 
eorropood  with  the  tplendonr  of  hit  father' t,  it 
aeoBS  diargeaUe  to  hit  mitfortone  rather  than  hit 
£Hlt;  and  to  the  miierable  ttate  of  the  timeti 
wiuch  allowed  no  room  for  the  attainment  of  hit 
frtber't  honoort,  or  the  imitation  of  hb  virtaet : 
bat  if  he  had  li?ed  in  better  timet  and  a  free  re- 
poblie,  thoogh  he  would  not  have  been  to  eminent 
a  adfeoiar,  or  orator,  or  ttatetman  at  hit  fitther,  vet 
he  wovld  have  excelled  him  probably  in  that  ^- 
raetar  wiiich  conferred  a  mora  tnbstantial  power 
and  daasling  glory,  the  fame  of  a  brave  and  aocom- 
pKthfd  generaL 

The  charactert  of  Q.  Cicero,  tiie  brother,  of  hit 
ton  QuintBt,  and  of  Atticnt,  have  been  to  fre- 
oneaitly  tooched  in  Uie  courae  of  thit  hittory,  that 
ttare  U  bat  little  occation  to  add  anything  more 
abowt  tiieBu  The  two  firit,  as  we  have  already 
teld,  upon  the  newt  of  their  being  protcribed,  took 
their  leave  of  Cicero  in  hit  flight  towardt  'the  tea^ 
and  retamed  to  Rome ;  in  enter  to  fornith  them- 
acHee  with  money  and  other  necetaariea  for  a  voy- 
tge  to  Macedonia.  They  hoped  to  have  ezecnted 
tUa  beiare  tlie  protcription  could  take  effect,  or  to 
fie  concealed,  at  leatt,  for  a  abort  time  in  the  city, 
without  the  danger  of  a  ditoovery;  bat  the  diligence 
mi  Antony't  emittariet,  and  the  particnlar  in^mc- 
ttaaa  Aat  ttier  had  received  to  make  tare  of  the 
CSoeroa,  daded  all  their  cantion  and  hopet  of  con- 
~  BcnL  The  ton  wat  foond  oat  Uie  firtt ;  who 
ad  to  have  been  more  tolidtont  for  the  preterv- 
t  of  bit  father  than  to  providefor  bit  own  tafSsty : 
a  hit  refntal  to  ditcover  where  hit  fiither  lay 
J  he  wat  put  to  the  rack  by  the  toldiert ;  tiU 
the  ladier,  to  retcae  hit  ton  from  torture,  came 
owe  from  his  hiding-place,  and  voluntarily  surren- 
dered himtelf;  mwng  no  other  request  to  his 
axceationers,  than  that  they  would  despatch  him 
the  firtt  of  the  two.  The  ton  urged  the  tame  peti. 
tioB,  to  apare  him  the  nuaary  of  being  the  tpectator 
of  Ua  father't  murder;  to  that  the  attattint)  to 
aati^y  them  both,  taking  each  of  them  apart,  killed 
thaai  by  agreement  at  the  tame  time*. 

At  to  Atticut.  tiiediiBculty  of  the  timet  in  which 


f  Bfarooqoe  Afrippw  a 
-PIfe.  EBrt.  Nat  ziT.  tt. 

tI>lo.fw»3;Afpian.«01; 


tonnknto  toyphnm 


Flataroh.  in  Oto. 


he  lived,  and  the 
inthom. 


ttiatheaqoyad 
lybeenobaerved 


of  him,  that  he  wat  a  perfbet  matter  of  the  prin- 
dplet  of  hit  tect,  and  knew  how  to  aecnre  that 
chief  good  of  an  Epieuraan  life,  hit  private  eate 
and  tJety.  One  would  natarally  imtgine  that  hit 
union  widi  Cicero  and  Brutut,  added  to  the  fame 
of  hit  vrealth,  would  have  involved  him  of  courte 
in  the  ruin  of  Uie  protcription :  he  himtelf  wat 
afraid  of  it,  and  kept  himaelf  concealed  for  tome 
time ;  but  without  any  great  reaton ;  for,  at  if  he 
had  foreteen  tuch  an  event  and  turn  of  things,  he 
had  alwayt  paid  a  particular  court  to  Antony;  and, 
in  the  time  even  of  hit  ditgraoe,  when  he  wat  driven 
out  of  Italy,  and  hit  aflairt  thought  detperate,  did 
many  eminent  tervicet  to-hit  friendt  at  Rome; 
and,  above  all,  to  hit  wifb  ind  children,  whom  he 
attitted,  not  only  with  hit  advice,  but  with  hit 
money  alto,  on  all  occasiont  of  their  dittrett :  to 
that,  when  Antmiy  came  to  Rome,  in  the  midtt 
of  the  mattacre,  he  made  it  hit  first  care  to  find 
out  Atticut ;  ind  no  tooner  learned  where  he  wat, 
thtn  he  wrote  him  word  vrith  hit  own  hand,  to  lay 
aiide  all  feart,  ind  come  to  him  immediately;  and 
attigned  him  a  guard,  to  protect  him  firom  any  insult 
or  violence  of  the  toldiert^. 

It  mutt  be  imputed  likewite  to  tiie  tame  prin- 
ciple of  Atticua't  caution,  and  a  regard  to  hit 
tafety,  that,  after  to  long  and  intim^  a  corre- 
tpondence  of  lettera  with  Cicero,  on  the  mott  im- 
portant trantactiont  of  that  age,  of  which  thera  are 
tizteen  bookt  of  Cicero't  ttill  remaining,  yet  not  a 
single  letter  of  Atticus*s  was  ever  published:  which 
can  hardly  be  charged  to  any  other  cause  but  hit 
having  withdrawn  them  from  Tiro,  after  Cicero's 
death,  and  suppressed  them  with  a  singular  care ; 
lest,  in  that  revolution  of  affaira  and  extinction  of 
the  public  liberty,  they  should  ever  be  produced  to 
his  hurt,  or  the  diminution  of  his  credit  with  thdr 
new  masters. 

But  his  interest  with  the  reigning  powen  wat 
toon  ettablished  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than 
that  of  his  personal  merit,  by  tiie  marriage  of  his 
only  daughter  vrith  M.  Agrippa ;  which  was  first 
popoted  and  brought  about  by  Antony.  Thit 
introduced  him  into  the  friendthip  and  funiliarity 
of  Auguttut,  whose  minitter  and  nvourite  Agrippa 
wat ;  and  to  whom  he  himtelf  became  afteArardt 
neariT  allied,  by  the  marriage  of  hit  grand-daughter 
with  hit  succettor  nberiut*.  Thus  he  added  dig- 
nity to  hit  quiet ;  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  in 
the  very  manner  in  which  he  wi^ed ;  happy  and 
honourable ;  and  remote  from  all  trouble,  or  the 
apprehension  of  danger.  But  that  he  still  lives, 
in  the  £une  and  memory  of  ages,  is  entirely  owing 

k  Attions,  <mm  Cioenmif  inthiui  famlllaritate  utewtur, 
amklMimus  am  Bruto ;  nan  modo  nihil  Us  indalrit  ad 
Antonium  vtolsadimi,  Md  e  oontrario  fkmiliares  t^oM  ex 
urbe  prafagientei,  qiumtam  potiiit«  tazit— ipil  ant«m 
Fnlvto,  cum  litibaa  dittiiKretur  ■ponic  onmtom  letaui 
ftaerit— 4taqiie  ad  adTCDtnm  fanperatorum  de  too  deona^* 
rat,  timcDS  proaorlptlonem— ABtonlus  antam— «i,  earn. 
raqnWMBt,  oblnam  «Mat,  sua  mana  aoriiMlt,  na  timarat, 
stathnqaa  ad  sa  vaolrat— ao  na  quid  parioQlom  todderat 
praakUom  ai  miaU^-Oom.  Nap.  in  Tit  ▲ttid,  Iv. 

>  Atqoa  hanun  nuptlanmi,  nan  antan  aal,  oalaadum, 
conoUlator  fult  Antanlna.  [Ibid.  IS.]  Nate  aal  antam 
Attioo  naptis  ax  Agrippa.  Hano  Caaar  viz  aonioulam, 
Tibaro  Claadio  Naronl,  DraalUa  nalo,  privigno  too  daipoo 
dlt.  Q^m  ooojanolio 
IMd.19. 


die 
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to  the  cireumstanoe  of  hii  haTing  been  Cicero's 
friend :  for  tiiii,  after  all,  wai  the  chief  honour  of 
his  life  X  and,  as  Seneca  truly  obeerred,  **  it  was 
the  epistles  of  Cicero  which  preserved  him  from 
obliTion ;  and  neither  his  son  Agrippa,  nor  grand- 
son Tiberias,  nor  great-grandson  Dmsos,  would 
hftTO  been  of  anj  serrice  to  him,  if  Cioero's  name, 


bj  drawing  Atticas*s  along  with  i^  had  not  girenr 
bun  an  immortality". 

B  Nomen  Attid  perire  Cloeranls  epistolc  non  ainant. 
Nihil  Uli  proftaiiset  gener  Agrippa,  et  Tiberius  progenflr, 
et  Dnmu  pronepot:  inter  Ura  magna  nomlna  taoeretnr, 
nial  Cioeco  Ulom  appUoaiawt.-49eiwfr  Ep.  8U 
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mOmi  «f  «  tbinl  gr  SiiMe  Adulemyf round Itrts, 
«.Vlk ;  iIm  Academic  pfinciplefl  the  bcBt  cidctilat«d 
IrfnciiQU  Ufc  ;  C4>[npaft9d  with  thaw  of  \he  Eu?ica 
sidtfie  Epiciircsiiit,  311 

niMleo,  C^  toame^I  Ckcfa'B  &uDt,  1  ;  hii  twci  mam  bred 
^  vlOi  C^e«m,  3 

nAi^tiM,  tl)«  eQQ4iitioii»  and  ofTf^cli  of  it,  SO 

itBrn^  ibe  nM^TSift  md  dutiei  of  their  office,  32 ;  oftca 
tvaed  lheiii«olT«8  bf  tbc  expouie  of  their  ihowi,  ik 

^tcihip  or  iTtbiU)4t«,  m  DecutMrj  tiep  ta  the  lupcriiiT 

&b)lui  tif  Cnidoi,  ui  emioeot  rbetorickn,  attended 

CWeto  id  hw  tmreli,  13 
&a^»r  the  tragedaor  «pp1i«v  iovetTd  fiiflufet  of  Ut 

psOk  ia  ictiiig,  to  Hit  ciue  of  Cicero,  108 
wai^  L.  Gom,  luB  chanf^tcr,  75 
Apiia  bwtt  Ksme  aceouot  of  thein,  43 
4f^caltiii^   the    moat    11  lie  rat    cmji]oymtia.t   b   old 

RaflK!.  2 
AkiMbarbiit,  L.  Domitiua,  fepulted  from  the  eonfd- 

thif  hj  ihe  tritttDTinite,  129 
iuBbls,  iho  IUR1&  of  4  Icgiou  raised  hy  Cnai ;,  an  ae- 

<aiiart  of  it,  n,  %  246 
AliiaimMiu*,  M*  TulliuB,  a  fnend  of  Ctoditllp  ftOCtuet 

l*»  SeitJui  of  piiblic  violence.  123 
ilWhmgpei,  their  AmbuHadon  aolirited  to  etiter  into 

t^tljne'i  plotf  55  ;  ue  flXJLmiuod  in  the  letiatit,  ib. 
Aaiaiu,  a  xuanQtuDoos  pan  of  Cilida,  sabdued  by 

tll3fT0,   160 

AjnttehniL  «  pht](»ophi!r  of  tho  Old  Acadetoy^  with 
vfaam  Cbcfo  Iw^ed  at  AthcTi^  12 

AiiB^g«^  Jtinj  of  Cemagenc,  Ui*  petition  lo  the 
iMat«  r^eeicd  b?  Cicero's  biluencc,  134  j  letid* 
ABtiee  la  Cipero  that  tho  Paithiant  had  puwd  the 
&i|Jjret«,,  157 

'Vilmm,.  C*,  ea&didai«  for  the  foniulihip ;  guilty  of 
^m  Mbory— »uppomd  by  CraMiii  and  Caaar,  40; 
wftwn  cflDBiil  with  Cicero^  and  trhoUy  managed  by 
k*nij  42 ;  teat  out  with  au  ajroy  agunst  Catiline, 
^i  h  iiawillbg  t*  lights  61  ;  condemned  to  eiile 
>r  lot  dfftftiaiiini  in  MaixdonUf  79  ;  deffated  and 
tikn  pHMii^r  by  yuung  Ck^ro,  265  |  t*i*ci  a  iedi- 
ieu  in  Brntin't  taiiipj  confined  by  him  oti  ihip- 

^  liiid«  275 

,  M.,  grandftttlK;)'  of  the  tHum^,  bu  bead 
I  tpan  the  mslfm  by  0.  Maiiui^  7 


Antotxitii,  M.,  ftiher  of  the  trtorafiFi  mTadet  CrelBg 
hut  id  defeated f  and  diet  with  dligTaee,  19 

AzitPTiiufi,  M.,  tribune,  maket  au  inveetiYo  omtian 
against  Pompey*  171  ;  oppoiet  all  deerwB  a^aimt 
Cflxfar,  ib.  i  flici  to  Castar't  orop,  ih.  j  bin  ehamctcr, 
ih,  J  his  flight  the  pretort  of  the  war,  172  j  exclndea 
al]  the  FompciaDfl  from  Italy,  escept  Cieura,  189  ; 
d«{:Iared  matter  of  tho  hott«  to  Ce^r,  }92  ■,  hit 
luxuriout  manner  of  Hfiflg ; — compelled  by  Csmt 
to  pay  for  hit  puretiate  of  Famiiey't  houie%  213  ; 
made  consul  inth  C««ar ;  ijiiarrelet  with  DolAhelhi, 
2 1 6  -  offers  a  regal  diadem  Uj  Casiar,  217 ;  prcsenrc*! 
by  the  two  Bruiuses,  when  CBiaf  was  killed,  220  j 
diMombtes  hit  real  view».  manage*  Lcpiduft  to  bi« 
iutfn^ts,  deludes  the  coaipirmton,  225  ;  i300triT«i 
the  tumult  at  Ceiaj^i  fun  oral,  226  j  make*  %  pro- 
grcii  thfough  Italy,  to  aolidt  the  veiemn  aoldieiK, 
229  ;  hit  pernicious  ni^  of  the  decree  for  eorvfirming 
C«ar'i  actt,  234  ;  ici^et  the  public  treatum,  23!> ; 
hribei  Dolabella  to  hitinior^ts,  treat*  Oetavius  vrith 
contempt^  238 ;  recommends  an  accommodation  with 
S,  Pompey  to  the  Wttale,  240 ;  i-ndcaTourt  to  extort 
the  proTincea  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  from  Brutui 
and  CaaiiuB,  243 ;  tbneaU-at  Cicero,  ih. ;  aoiwvrB 
hii  8rit  Philippic,  244 ;  erects  a  itatue  ta  Ceaar* 
245 ;  putt  ihrw  hundred  ccntiiriont  to  death,  246 ; 
it  ennged  agtinit  Oetaviua,  and  Q.  Cicero  the  ton^ 
247  'f  zeifllves  to  po«M>tt  himself  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  UAko  war  against  D.  Bnitus,  ib.  i  be*ieget  De- 
dmua  in  Hodena,  243 ;  reccivf^  an  embassy  from 
tho  ieuate,  261  ;  refuses  to  comidy  with  their  de- 
mandA,  233  j  rvducet  Modena  to  great  ttmiti,  261 ; 
trie*  to  bring  over  Hirtiu*  and  Qytavius  to  hit  mea- 
Burev,  262  ;  giuDS  an  advmntago  against  Pinsa,  bat 
is  defcuted  by  Hirtiqi,  270  i  entirely  rontcMl  b  & 
setroiid  battle  by  OcLariut  and  Uirtias,  fliet  to  tho 
All»,  272  i  it  received  by  Lepidui,  278  i  fonni  tho 
league  of  the  tt^ood  tHumTifate  with  Cmar  and 
LepHjut;  proseribet  bii  ddgK  289 ;  a  summary  view 
of  his  conduct  from  Ombt'i  death,  ih.;  gives  8,000^ 
for  Cicero  1  head.  «tid  otders  it  to  he  fixed  upon  the 
roitra,  291 

Appiao,  a  copier  of  Plutarch,  pr^.  liij. 

Appiue,  Cicero "s  predecettor  in  bit  government,  db- 
pleaaed  with  Ci«ro*i  proci?«diiigi  (&  it|  l&J;  im- 
peAched  by  Dolabella  and  aeqiritlcdf  164  ;  eiereiiet 
the  eeoAorship  with  rigour,  1 1>5 ;  aiae?{«d  the  reality  of 
dirination  a»  an  augnr,  and  wat  Uugbed  at  for  iw  308 

Apuleius,  tribune,  maketa  tpc^b  in  defence  of  Cieer&^t 
mi-murva,  369 

AqulliuH,  M.p  dcliTensd  up  to  Mithridatea  by  the  dtj 
of  Mitylene,  14 

Aratut's  Phsaomena,  tmokled  by  Cicet«^  5 ;  m4 
al»  hit  Prognoiika,  7$ 

Arcetilaa,  the  tlxth  succeuflrof  PUto  in  the  A^dcidic 
•ebiwl,  fonsdcU  the  Kew  Academy^  302 
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Aicbki,  an  eminent  poet,  the  mieter  of  Cieeio,  lited 
with  Lnealliif,  4 ;  defended  bj  CSoero,  71 

ArioUnenet,  king  of  Ctppadode,  lecommended  to 
CSoero ;  begi  hit  Miiitanfe  upon  the  diteoveiy  of  a 
plot,  158 ;  drained  of  Ue  meney  hj  the  Bemen 

fOVBCBeCSy  uw 

Arietll»  hk  worin  flnt  hren^t  into  Italj  hy  BfOM, 

9 ;  the  icholar  of  Plato,  end  foander  of  the  Perip*- 
tetic  Mct,  302 ;  held  the  natoie  of  God,  and  the 
toul  to  be  a  fifth  eaaeoee,  306 

Arpinnm,  the  natire  dtj  of  Cioero  and  0.  Marina, 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome ;  its  tetiitoiy  rnde 
and  moantainooii  2 

Ateiui,  tribune,  dedarea  the  expedition  of  Cnetoa 
prohibited  bj  the  anipioea,  133 ;  tnmed  out  of  the 
aenate  for  it  bj  Appiai,  ib. 

Attiena,  a  anmame  giren  to  T.  Pomponina,  of  the 
Bpieofean  aeet,  12 ;  pnrehatet  for  Cieero  at  Athena 
aeveral  atatoea  and  euriedtiea  of  (xredan  aenlptnre, 
38 ;  employa  hia  alarea  in  cop]ring  all  the  beat 
Cheek  writen,  39  ;  refuaea  to  follow  Cioero  in  hia 
exile,  97  ;  chidea  him  for  hia  dejection,  99 ;  aoppliea 
him  with  monej,  ia  thought  too  cold  bj  him,  102 ; 
▼iaita  himat  Djnhaohium,  104  ;  marriea Pilia,  125; 
oomi^na  to  Cicero  of  Quintua'a  uaage  of  hia  dater 
Pomponia,  164;  laboura  to  reeondle  Cioero  to 
Caaar'a  adminiatrptiony  212 ;  hia  tendemeai  at  part- 
ing from  Cioero,  238 ;  hia  good  nature  aometimea 
got  the  better  of  hia  philoa<^7,  239 ;  hia  political 
conduct  and  prindplea  eompaied  with  Cicero'a  and 
Cato'a,  31 1 ;  hia  tifo  a  true  pattern  of  the  Epienrean 
aeheme,  315;  whj  none  of  hia  lettera  to  Otetm 
were  erer  publiahed,  ib. ;  hia  daughter  mairied  to 
Agrippa,  hia  grand-daughter  to  Tiberiua ;  but  hia 
eUef  glorj  waa  Cioero^a  friendthip,  ib. 

Augurs,  their  college,  an  account  of  it,  147 ;  presided 
oTer  the  auipicea,  as  the  interpreter!  of  the  will  of 
JoTO,  307 ;  thdr  dignitr  and  poweia,  ib. 

Auspicea,  ofUni  foiged  bj  Marina  and  SjUa  to  animate 
their  soldiera,  14 

Autronins,  P.  Postua,  couTieted  of  bribery,  forfoita  the 
eonaulthip,  37  ;  baniahed  for  oonapiring  with  Cati- 
line»67 


BaLBua,  Com.,  defended  bj  Cioero,    hia  character, 
127  ;  begs  of  Cicero  to  act  the  mediator  between 
Caear  and  Pompej,  178 ;  and  to  stand  neuter,  180 
Bajle,  Mr.,  a  nustake  of  hia  corrected  ;  n.  ',  204 
Beatia,  L.,  his  character ;  defended  by  Cicero,  122 
Bibulus,  choaen  conaul  with  Caaar,   78 ;    oppoaea 
Clodiua's   adoption,    80 ;    injurioualj  treated  by 
Caaar,  ib. ;  shuta  Umaelf  up  in  hia  houae,  81 ;  pro- 
Tokea  the  triumviiate  by  hia  edieta,  84 ;  attacks 
Amanusy  and  is  repulsed  with  loss,  161 ;  obtaina 
the  decree  of  a  aupfdioation,  162 ;   aspirea  to  a 
triumph,  169 
Bona  Dea,  her  mysteriea  polluted  by  P.  Clodina,  68 
Brutua,  D.,  one  of  the  conaplratora  against  CaMar,  hia 
character,  219;   seizes  the  province  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  227 ;  forbids  Antony  the  entrance  of  it,  247 ; 
defends  Modena  againat  him  with  great  vigour,  270; 
assists  in  the  defeat  of  Antony,  272  ;  pvauea  him, 
277 ;  joins  his  army  with  Plancua,  278 ;  is  deserted 
by  Plancus,  281 ;  and  killed  by  Antony*s  soldiers,  ib. 
Brutusi  M.,  fadier  of  him  who  stabbed  Cssar,  surren- 
ders himself  to  Pompey,  and  ia  killed  by  hia  order, 
15 
Brutua,  M.,  one  of  the  conapbaton  againat  Csiaar, 


lesda  money  to  king  Ariobansnes,  and  ta  the  8di- 
miniana,  at  an  exoibitant  intereat;  presses  Gun  to 
Bolidt  the  payment  of  it,  158 ;  joins  vith  Faei^ 
^nst  Casar,  and  acta  with  a  partkalir  ml,  1S< ; 
writes  the  life  of  Cato,  199 ;  puts  away  bit  vie 
Claadia  and  marriea  Porcia,  C^*b  daaglHec,  2^; 
mtkm  an  oratiaa  to  Casar  in  &Tear  of  king  Doi- 
tana,  215 ;  ehief  of  the  consphatj  ifunst  Cms, 
hia  character,  218;  hfe  deaeaat  tea  «U  L.  Bn^ 
aaserted,  and  the  story  of  Ua  ^ng  GbHS^asa  eia- 
fiited,  ib.  n. ' ;  apeaka  to  the  pec^e  in  fkm  aiyM 
after  Casar's  death,  224  ;  driven  out  of  the  dtj  If 
Antooy'a  management,  retiree  with  Oasshu  taLuB* 
▼ium,  227  ;  expoatnlatea  with  Antony  by  letter^ 
235;  invitea  Ocen  to  a  conference,  238;  )m 
ahowB  and  playa  receired  with  apj^anse  by  the  ^, 
239  ;  prepares  to  seize  Macedonia  by  fiine,  2U; 
aenda  an  account  of  hia  sneeeaa  in  that  expeiiia, 
256 ;  takea  C.  Antony  prisoner,  265 ;  tmts  \m 
with  lenity,  ib. ;  displeaaed  with  Uie  erationtond 
to  Octairiua,  274  ;  seeuree  C.  Antony  on  ifcipfcari, 
275  ;  cannot  be  persuaded  to  eome  to  Itsly,  aII; 
hia  behariour  in  Greece,  283  ;  diiplaeirJ  «& 
Cicero*8  meaaurea,  284 ;  Ua  conduct  compared  viA 
Cicero's,  ineonsiatent  with  itaelf,  ih. 

Brutua,  L.,  a  medal,  with  hia  head  en  one  side  ai 
Abala  on  the  othiw,  a  eonjeeture  on  the  leaaa  4 
it,  11.%  223 

Bnrsa,  T.  Munatina  Plaacna,  accuaed  by  Ciesre,  ai 
'  to  baniahment,  152 


Cauos,  M.,  bis  character ;  defended  by  Cieeie,  Itl 
aenda  the  newa  of  Rome  to  Cicero,  156;  chaa 
adile,  and  desiree  Cicero  to  aupply  liim  wA  lA 
beaata  for  his  shows,  166 ;  pressee  Cieero  t»  rmA 
neuter  in  the  diil  war,  181  ;  hia  death  and  * 
racter,  187 

Carellia,  a  learned  lady,  and  coneapondentofOaK 
296 

Caaar,  J.,  nearly  allied  to  C.  Marina;  marriei  0> 
nelia,  Cinna^a  daughter,  refuaea  to  put  bsr  si^ 
is  depriTod  of  her  fortune  and  the  pciesdMsd  I 
Sylla,  9 ;  retiree  into  the  country ;  ia  disoonredt 
Sylla's  soldiers,  obtains  hia  life  with  £fSait 
Sylla's  prediction  of  him,  ib. ;  gaina  a  dvic  cm 
at  the  uege  of  Mitylene,  14 ;  loUoua  to  reswai 
power  of  the  tribunea,  31 ;  made  uae  of  tkca  1 
overturn  the  republic, ib.;  excelled  all  nieo  m^ 
magnificence  of  hia  shows,  32 ;  a  zealouf  ptunA 
of  the  Manilian  law,  36 ;  suspected  of  a  oeoipiff 
agabat  the  state,  37 ;  reTirea  the  MaiiaD  ami 
proeecutea  the  agenta  of  Sylla'a  crodty,  but  ^ 
Catiline,  41 ;  aubmrna  T.  Lalnenna  to  aoeaat 
Babiriua,  46;  whom  he  condenona,  ib.;  cktt 
high  priest,  47  ;  votea  for  saving  the  lives  ef  Oi 
line's  aooomplicea,  58  ;  in  dan^  of  beisg  kA 
for  it,  62 ;  supports  Metellus  against  Ocen ;  I 
attempta  agdnst  Catnlua,  64  ;  auapended  frssi 
office,  ib. ;  hia  suspension  reversed,  ib. ;  ioipeseb 
by  L.  Yettius  and  Q.  Curiua  of  Catiline's  pk!,! 
takea  hia  revenge  on  them  both,  67  ;  pots  aviyl 
wife,  69 ;  his  behaviour  in  the  trial  of  Clodiai^?^ 
invitee  Pompey  to  make  himeelf  maaier  of  ttet 
public,  71 ;  supports  Clodina  •j^nt  Ciesre»  ft 
retuma  with  glory  from  Spain,  78 ;  choaen  ciai 
with  Bibulue,  ib. ;  forma  a  tApie  league  brt*» 
Pompey,  Cnarai,  and  himaeli^  ik ;  proomes  O 
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I  tdoftiwi,  80 ;  cuiki  an  agnriui  law  bj  ji<h 
laooey  81 ;  guua  the  &yoiir  of  the  knigfati ;  tends 
CSako  to  pTMon,  ib. ;  ntifiea  Pompej's  acta  in  Aaia, 
Hid  banblet  Lneallat,  ib. ;  fogns  a  quarrel  with 
do^na,  ib. ;  pcovoked  b J  the  edicts  of  Bibnlna,  84 ; 
•obonis  Vettias  to  swear  a  plot  upon  jonng  Corioy 
and  the  nobleaof  the  ofposite  partj,  85 ;  staigles 
Yettias  in  prison,ib. ;  endeaTours  to  force  Cicero  to 
a  dependence  npon  him ;  offers  to  make  him  his 
lieitiienant  in  Q«ii|,  86  ;  proroked  bj  Cicero's  re- 
fnasl,  aaslsU  Clodina»  and  throws  the  blame  on 
CSeero,  ib.;  reeoncUfS  Piso  to  Clodios,  88;  con. 
deoitts  the  proeeedings  of  Cicero  spiinst  Lentalns, 
and  the  rest,  90;  thelegalitfofhis  aeU  questioned 
m  the  senate,  92;  goes  to  hk  province  of  Gaul, ib.; 
eoi^iatalates  Clodius  anon  his  management  of  Cato, 
90;  eonsents  to  Cieero's  restoration^  103 ;  has  his 
pnnriDee  prolonged  to  hhn  by  Cicero's  sssistsnwty 
1X2 ;  has  an  interview  with  Pompey  at  Luca,  138 ; 
reeoadlee  Pompey  and  Crassus,  129;  his  second 
czpeditiMi  into  Britain,  187;  eztremelj  kind  to 
Q.  Cleera,  138 ;  presses  Cicero  to  defend  Vadnhis, 
140 ;  and  also  Gabinius,  141 ;  bears  the  loss  of  his 
^aaghter  Jolia  with  firmness^  and  prepares  himself 
far  a  breach  with  Pompmr,  144  ;  akrms  the  dty 
mUk  the  prospect  of  a  cMl  war,  153  ;  pleased  with 
the  eridness  between  deem  and  Cato ;  labours  to 
iaaease  it,  162 ;  pats  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war, 
166;  bribes  Pisallni  and  Curio  to  his  mterests, 
167 ;  ofdeied  by  the  senate  to  dismiss  his  army, 
171 ;  aassse  the  Rubicon,  172;  offers  tonus  of 
peace,  173;  is  not  sincere  in  it,  174 ;  the  nature 
«f  hie  attempt  oonsideredy  ib. ;  takes  Corfininm, 
tmd  treats  bis  prisoners  with  generosity,  176 ; 
praaneCioerotostand  neuter,  178, 181;  seises  upon 
the  pabbc  treasure,  182  ;  marches  into  Spain,  and 
4e6BBtaPompey*slieutenanta,  187  ;  created  dictator, 
sakes  himself  consul,  goes  after  Pompey,  ib. ; 
teaisges  him  at  Dyrrhachium  without  success,  quits 
the  siege^  ib. ;  gshis  a  complete  victory  at  Phanalis, 
188 ;  his  conduct  and  Pompey's  compsred,  191  ; 
declared  dietotor  a  second  time,  192  ;  writes  kindly 
to  Cieera,  194 ;  has  an  interview  with  him,  ib. ; 
diegiiils  tibe  dty  by  hb  manner  of  creating  consuls, 
ibt.  ;  embarks  for  Africa,  ib. ;  the  time  of  his 
aoaharkment  deared  from  a  seeming  contradiction 
Wiweeu  Cicero  and  EQrtius,  ib.,  n.  ^ ;  he  returns 
victorious,  is  eitimvagantly  flattered  by  the  senate, 
196 ;  his  regard  for  Cicero,  198  ;  answers  Cicero's 
Cato,  199  ;  pardons  M.  MareeUos,  200  ;  nforms 
^0  calendar,  201 ;  pardons  Ligsrius,  202 ;  goes 
iwto  Spain  against  Pompey*s  sons,  208 ;  sends  Cicero 
an  account  of  his  succeM,  212  ;  publishes  his  Anti- 
Onto,  213 ;  triumphs,  ib. ;  inclined  to  ruin  king 
I>ciotarus,  whom  Cicero  and  Brutus  defend,  214  ; 
almcked  1^  Brutus's  freedom  in  that  cause,  215 ; 
ebortena  the  term  of  the  consulship  to  oblige  the 
more  friends  with  it,  216 ;  open  to  all  kinds  of 
flattery,  and  desirous  of  the  title  of  king,  ib. ;  his 
death  and  character.  221 ;  worshipped  as  a  ddtf  by 
the  Bcaaer  sort,  229 

Cbleaaa,  the  head  of  Antony's  party,  252  ;  carries 
eeveaal  points  sgainst  Cicero,  253 

Capitol,  burnt  down  in  Sylla's  time^  and  rebuilt  by 
Q.  Lntatius  Catulus,  82 

CMo,  Cn.  P^pirius,  driven  out  of  Italy  by  Sylla, 
kiOfld  by  Pompey,  9 

Ovacades,  a  professor  of  the  New  Academy,  which 
he  earried  to  its  highest  glory,  303 

a,  C,  blocked  up  hi  AntkKh  by  the  Pkrthfams, 


gains  an  advantage  over  them,  160;  oonspires  agabtt 
Csesar's  life,  his  diaiBctCT,  218 ;  retina  with  M. 
Brutus  to  Lanuvium^  227 ;  chosen  patron  of  Pute- 
oli  with  the  two  Brutusesy  235 ;  eiqMstulates  Iry 
letter  with  Antony,  ib.;  prepares  for  an  attempt 
npon  Syria,  243 ;  his  success  in  Syria,  276 ;  defeats 
Dolabella,  ib. ;  his  preparatioos  for  the  war,  and 
conduct  vindicated,  283;  compared  with  Brutn^a,  ib. 

Cassius,  Q.,  the  tiibone,  opposes  all  motkns  spiait 
CMar,  171 ;  fliee  to  CBsaes  camp,  ibw 

CatiUne,  disappointed  of  the  coasakhip,  eaisit  fisto  a 
conspiracy  against  tha  slate,  87;  aseased  for  his 
oppresnons  in  Afiiea ;  selidts  Cicero  to  undertake 
his  cause,  39 ;  bribee  Us  accuser,  P.  Clodins,  to 
betray  iCy  ib. ;  bcfbee  openly  for  tiie  consulship, 
supported  by  Crassus  and  Casar,  40;  eats  off  the 
head  of  C  Bfarius  Giatidianua,  and  prssents  it  to 
Sylla ;  accused  by  L.  Paallus  of  muideiing  dtiiens 
In  Sylla's  proscription ;  suspected  of  an  incestuous 
commerce  with  Fabia,  the  vestal,  41 ;  sues  for  the 
consulship  a  second  time,  47 ;  forms  a  design  sgainst 
Cicero's  life>  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. ;  the  plan  of  his 
conspiracy,  48 ;  feils  in  a  design  against  Prmeste, 
49 ;  leaves  the  dty,  51 ;  is  declared  a  public  enemy, 
62  ;  blocked  up  by  Q.  Metellas  sod  C.  Antonlus, 
61 ;  defeated  and  killed,  ib. 

Cato,  C.  Trib.,  his  character,  118;  dedares  himself 
against  the  restoration  of  king  Ptolemy,  ib. ;  treats 
Pompey  roughly,  121 ;  makes  himself  ridicnlcus  by 
the  sale  of  Us  gladiatmi,  125 ;  hindera  the  consuls 
from  choosing  msgistiatss,  129 

Cato,  M.  Pordus,  his  speedi  for  putting  Catiline's 
accomplices  to  death,  60 ;  obtains  a  decree  for  that 
purpose  in  his  own  words,  ib. ;  declares  Cicero  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  62 ;  accepts  the  commisdon 
granted  by  Clodius*s  law  to  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Cyprus,  95;  mdntains  the  legality  of  Clodius's 
tribunate,  96 ;  repulsed  from  the  pnetorship,  182 ; 
Augustus's  moderation  with  regard  to  his  character, 
a.  291 ;  his  political  prindples  and  conduct  com- 
pared with  Ctoero's,  311, 312 

Ccnisors,  an  account  of  them,  31 ;  their  oflke  restored 
after  an  intermission  of  seventeen  yean,  and  ezer- 
cised  with  severity,  ib. 

Centuries,  the  divinon  of  the  people  mto,  35 

Cetbegus,  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators ;  his  character^ 
48 ;  put  to  death,  61 

Characters  of  persons,  in  what  manner  to  be  drawn, 
Pre/,  X 

Character  of  Mlthridates,  6 ;  of  C.  Mailus,  7 ;  of 
Sylla,  14 ;  of  Rosdns,  the  oomedisn,  16 ;  of  Ser- 
torius,  20  ;  of  M.  Crassus,  21 ;  of  Catiline,  47  ;  of 
Lentidus,  48  ;  of  Cethegus,ib. ;  of  Lncullus,  63  ;  of 
P.  Clodius,  68  ;  of  M.  Pup.  Piso,  71 ;  of  L.  Calp. 
Piso,  88  ;  of  A.  Oabinius,ib.  ;  of  Piso,  Cicero*s  son^ 
110;  of  Trebatius,  136;  of  P.  Crassus,  147;  of  Q. 
HortenduB,  168 ;  of  M.  Antony,  171 ;  of  Pompey, 
191;  of  Curio,  192;  of  Cato,  311,  312  ;  of  Liga- 
rins,  203;  of  Tullia,  204;  of  M.  MarceUus,  209  ; 
of  Mamurra,  is.  ',  215;  of  Bf.  Brutus,  218;  of 
C.  Cssdus,  ib. ;  of  D.  Brutus,  219 ;  of  Trebonius, 
220;  of  J.  Cbsar,  221 ;  of  Matins,  233,  n.  N  234; 
of  Servilia,  287 ;  of  Sulpidus,  255,  a.  >>;  of  Hir- 
tins,  272;  of  Pansa,  273;  of  MessaU,  n.  *,  285 ; 
of  Octavius,  290 ;  of  Lepidus,  ib. ;  of  Attiens,  239, 
311,315 

Cicero,  M.  the  grsnd&ther,  somesceonnt  of  him ;  had 
two  sons,  Marcus  and  Lndus,  2 

Goero,  M.  the  fether,  a  man  of  letters  and  politeness^ 
educates  his  children  with  great  eare  aadw  the 
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^Ureetkm  of  L.  Cnmif,  3 ;  had  «  hoaw  in  Romey 
on  Mount  Palatine,  ib. ;  nw  hit  son  coniul,  4 1 
Cieero,  L.  the  comin  «if  Cicero,  an  accoont  of  bim,83 
Cieeroy  Q.  the  brother,  obtaina  thegoremment  of  Aaia 
and  qaarrela  with  Atticos  for  refuting  to  be  bis  lien- 
tenant,  73 ;  propotet  to  Tint  bit  brother  at  Tbetsa- 
lonica  in  hit  retnm  from  Alia,  bat  it  disappointed, 
98  ;  arriret  at  Rome,  100 ;  taves  hit  life  in  a  tnmnlt 
bj  hiding  himtelf  nnder  the  bodiea  of  the  dead,  106 ; 
driven  from  hit  honte  hy  Clodint,  116  ;  made  one 
of  CMar't  lieutenantt  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  135, 
187 ;  protectt  a  poem  on  Castar^t  Britith  expedition, 
138 
•Cicero,  M.  T.  when  bom,  1 ;  an  account  of  hit  familj, 
.  ib. ;  called  a  New  man,  and  why ;  hit  fiunily  teat, 
2;  nowpottetted  bj  Dominican  friart,  ib. ;  reoeiTod 
the  name  of  hit  fiither  and  grtijdfather,  Marcot,  the 
name  of  Cicero,  whence  derired,  ib. ;  edncated  with 
hit  couiint,  thejonng  Acnleo't,  under  the  direction 
of  L.  Crtttut,  3 ;  placed  in  a  public  ichool  under  a 
Greek  matter,  ib. ;  committed  to  the  poet  Arehiat, 
much  addicted  to  poetry,  publithet  a  poem  while  a 
hoy,  taket  the  manly  gown,  4 ;  put  under  the  care 
.  of  Q.  Muc  ScBTola  the  augur,  afterwardt  of  Scae- 
vola  the  high-priett,  acquiret  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  lawt,  4 ;  hit  manner  of  improving  himtelf,  5 ; 
he  trantlatet  Aratut*i  Phenomena  into  Latin  verte, 
publithet  a  poem  in  honour  of  C.  Mariut,  another 
called  Limon,  hit  poetical  geniut  tcaroe  infSnior  to 
hit  oratorical,  ib. ;  ttodiet  philotophy,  it  fond  of 
Phftdrut  the  Epicurean,  detertt  the  prindplet  of 
that  .tect,  ib. ;  makea  a  campaign  with  the  contul 
Cn.  Pompoint  Strabo  in  the  Manic  war,  wat  pre- 
sent at  a  conference  between  the  contul  and  the 
general  of  the  Marti,  6 ;  terret  at  a  volunteer  under 
Sylla,  relatet  a  remarkable  action  at  which  he  wat 

?retent,  ib.  ;  taw  the  entry  of  C.  Mariut  into  Rome, 
;  writes  hit  rhetorical  piecet,  8  ;  tcholar  to  Philo, 
the  Academic ;  retumet  hit  oratorical  ttudiet  under 
Molo,  the  Rhodian,  ib. ;  ttodiet  logic  with  Diodo- 
tut  the  Stoic,  dedaimt  in  Latin  and  Greek  with  M. 
Pito  and  Q.  Pompdat,  ib. ;  putt  himtelf  a  tecond 
time  under  Molo,  10 :  improvet  hit  langutge  by  the 
eonveraation  of  the  ladiet,  ib. ;  offert  himtelf  to  the 
bar,  ib. ;  undertaket  tho  caute  of  P.  Quinctiut,  ib. ; 
defendi  S»  Roaciut  of  Ameria,  1 1  ;  it  tpplauded  for 
it  by  the  whole  city,  ib. ;  defends  the  rightt  of  cer- 
tain townt  of  Italy  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  which 
Sylla  had  taken  from  them,  12  ;  travelt  into  Greece 
and  Aua,  ib. ;  lodget  at  Athena  with  Antiochnt,  ib. ; 
meett  there  with  Atticut,  it  initiated  into  the  Eleu- 
einian  mytteriet,  pursuct  hit  rhetorical  ttudiet  under 
Demetriut  the  Sjrrian,  ib. ;  goet  over  into  Atia, 
where  he  it  attended  by  the  principtl  oraton  of  that 
country,  IS ;  vititt  Rhodet  on  hit  return,  where  he 
ttudiet  philotophy  with  Potidoniut,  and  declaimt  in 
Greek  with  MoIq,  ib. ;  comet  btck  to  Rome  after 
an  excurrion  of  two  yeart,  ib. ;  hit  travelt  the  only 
tcheme  of  travelling  with  credit,  ib. ;  the  ttory  of 
hit  journey  to  the  Delphic  Oracle  tuq»ected,15 ;  he 
marriet  Terentia,  17 ;  it  made  quaattor,  pleadt  the 
caute  of  Rotciut  the  comedian,  16 ;  entert  upon  the 
quaaatonhip  of  Sicily,  18 ;  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Sidliant,  pleadt  for  tome  young  officert  of  qutlity, 
ib. ;  findt  out  the  tomb  of  Archimedes^  unknown 
to  the  Syrtcuiiant,  ib.;  hit  return  to  Italy,  19; 
retolvet  to  retide  constantly  in  Rome,  ib. ;  ttrictly 
observes  the  Cincian  law,  21 ;  takes  all  Ute  utu^ 
wayt  of  recommending  himtelf  to  the  people,  22; 
is  elected  comle  tidilei  undertake!  the  prosecutton 


of  Verres,  23;  goes  to  Sidly  in  sesidi  offoetsaad 
evidence  against  him,  hit  reception  at  Syrscuse,  24  ; 
and  at  Mestana,  ib. ;  defeatt  all  the  proje^  of 
Yeiret  by  a  new  way  of  prooeedingy  and  forcea  Um 
into  exile,  25 ;  ofiendi  the  nobility  by  it,  ib. ;  se- 
cures the  aflfection  of  the  dtizent,  it  tupplied  with 
provident  during  hit  asdilethip  by  the  Sidliant,  32 ; 
defendt  Caadna  and  Fontdnt,  83  ;  dodared  praator 
in  three  different  aatembliet,  35 ;  condemnt  lidniua 
Maoer,  ib. ;  atcendt  the  ro^fra  the  first  time,  in 
defence  of  the  Manilian  law,  36 ;  defendt  A. 
Cluentiut,  ib. ;  frequents  the  school  of  Gnipbo, 
87 ;  defendt  Maniliut,  ib.  ;  refutet  to  accept  any 
province,  ib. ;  taket  great  paint  in  tuing  for  the 
eontulthip,  38 ;  employi  Atticut  to  purohtte  ttataes 
and  other  curiodties  for  him  at  Athens,  ib.  ;  defends 
C.  Comelint,  39 ;  inclined  to  defend  Catiline,  ib.  ; 
changet  hit  mind,  ib. ;  appears  a  candidate  for  the 
oootulthip,  40  ;  delivera  hia  Speech  called  In  Toga 
Candida,  defenda  Q.  Galliut,  ib. ;  procUimed  consul 
by  the  acclamation  of  the  whole  people,  41 ;  has  a 
ton  bom  to  him,  42 ;  drawt  hit  colleague,  C.  An. 
toniut,  frtmi  hit  old  engsgementt  to  the  interest  of 
the  republic,  ib. ;  unites  the  equestrian  order  with 
the  senate,  43  ;  opposes  Rullus's  sgcarian  law,  ib. ; 
appeases  the  people  in  a  tumult  against  Otho,  45 ; 
perauades  the  tout  of  the  protoribed  to  bear  their 
condition  with  patience,  ib. ;  defendt  C.  Rabirint, 
ib. ;  publithet  a  new  law  againtt  bribery,  47; 
charget  Catiline  with  traitorout  dedgnt,  ib.  ;  is  or- 
dered to  take  care  that  the  republic  receive  no  harm, 
ib. ;  it  informed  by  Curiut  of  all  Catiline*t  meaturet, 
49  ;  tummont  the  tenate  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
decreet  a  reward  to  the  firtt  discoverer  of  the  plot, 
ib.  ;  drives  Catiline  out  of  the  dty  by  a  resolute 
tpeech,  ib. ;  hit  tecond  tpeeeh  againtt  Catiline,  52 ; 
defendt  L  Murena,  53 ;  and  C.  Piso,  54  ;  inttmcta 
the  ambassadort  of  the  Allobroget  how  to  convict 
the  contpintort,  55 ;  has  public  thankt  and  a  tup. 
plication  decreed  to  him  for  preterving  the  dty,  56  ; 
hit  third  tpeech  agdntt  Catiline,  ib. ;  publithes 
copies  of  the  trial  aiul  confesdon  of  the  conspirttors, 
57  ;  hit  fourth  tpeech  sgaintt  Catiline,  58 ;  ttiflea 
the  information  agdntt  Csssar,  62;  declared  the 
Esther  of  his  Country,  receives  honours  from  dl  the 
towns  of  Italy,  ib. ;  makes  a  Uw  to  limit  the  legaiio 
libera,  ib. ;  helps  to  procure  a  triumph  for  L.  Lu- 
cullus,  63 ;  decrees  a  thanktgiving  of  ten  days  to 
Pompey,  ib. ;  not  snfiered  by  the  tribune  Metellus 
to  tff^ak  to  the  people  at  the  ex]nration  of  his  con- 
sulship, ib. ;  publishes  an  oration  agdnst  Metelloa, 
writes  to  Q.  Metellus  about  his  brother*s  treatment 
of  him,  65  ;  hit  letter  to  Pompey,  66 ;  gives  evi- 
dence againtt  Autroniut,  67  ;  defendt  P.  Sylla,  ib.; 
buyt  a  houte  on  the  Palatine  hill  with  borrowed 
money,  68;  givet  testimony  agdnst  Clodins,  70; 
defends  the  poet  Archits,  71 ;  hit  judgment  of 
Cato,  74  ;  moderatet  Pompey*t  agrarian  law  to  the 
tatisfection  of  both  parties,  75 ;  not  permitted  to 
leave  Rome  when  chosen  by  lot  an  ambassador  to 
the  Gdlic  dties,  ib. ;  publithet  the  memdrs  of  hb 
contnlthip  in  Greek,  ib. ;  writes  a  Latin  poem  on 
his  own  hittory,  76 ;  publithet  his  oontnlar  orationa, 
and  Arttut't  Prognostics  translated  by  him  into 
Latin  verae,  ib. ;  unites  himself  with  Pompey,  jut- 
tifiet  thit  ttep,  77  ;  hit  conduct  with  regard  to  Caesar 
and  the  triumvirate,  78  ;  defends  C.  Antonius,  his 
coUoigue,  79  ;  employe  himtelf  in  pleading  cautet, 
82;  defendt  L.  Yaleriut  Fkocut,  ib.;  advises 
Pompej  to  a  breach  with  Caenr,  85 ;  is  alsrmed  by 
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rt  tiftoBttay  pTMMi  Attieiis  to  ratarn  to 
BoiMii  86  ;  lefiitet  the  bononn  offered  by  Gmit, 
ib. ;  dtpendi  on  Pompe7,bQt  finds  reMon  to  diitnut 
bioBy  87  ;  eipiciiei  u  inclioAtion  to  Ibe  aognnto, 
bat  drofw  h,  ib. ;  it  Tindkatad  from  an  imjiitt  cen- 
■■re  OB  tbat  •oeoont,  n.  ib.;  oooceiTM  hopes  of 
Pbo  and  GabiniiiSy  bnt  is  soon  convinced  of  his 
mistibo,  88  ;  provides  L.  Niimiasy  tribune,  to  op- 
pose Clodins^s  laws,  bat  consents  to  let  them  pass, 
69 1  is  redoeed  to  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  and 
rbsnies  bis  haUt  upon  it,  ib. ;  is  defended  bj  the 
knights  and  joang  nobiUtj,  who  perpetoallj  attend 
bin,  ib.  ;  is  desnted  bj  Pompoy,  91  ;  snbmits  to 
a  Tolontaiy  exile,  and  consecrates  a  statue  of  Blinenra 
in  the  temple  of  Jopitor,  92;  repents  his  quitting 
the  mtff  diuges  the  advisers  of  it  with  perfidy,  94 ; 
exphdas  the  motives  of  his  retreat,  95 ;  spends 
aevenl  days  at  Yibo,  not  sofiered  to  enter  into 
Sdly  by  C.  Yiigilios  the  pnstor,  96 ;  honourably 
reesiwd  by  all  the  towns  through  which  be  passed, 
ib.;  pivssee  Attieus  to  come  to  him,  97;  lodges 
with  M.  Lenios  nesr  Brundisium,  ib. ;  his  dream, 
iK  ;  arrives  at  Dyrrhachium,  is  conducted  to  Thes- 
sslooica  by  Cn.  Plandus,  98 ;  declines  an  interview 
with  his  bretiber,  ib. ;  his  dejection  in  his  exile,  ib. ; 
onsasy  for  the  publication  of  one  of  his  invective 
ontioDs,  101 ;  returns  to  Dyrrhadiiam,  103  f  dis- 
plssoeil  with  the  management  of  his  friends  at  Rome, 
ib. ;  his  restoration  decreed  in  MariuiTB  monument, 
107  ;  and  confirmed  by  all  the  centuries,  110 ;  his 
ptegfwa  from  Brundisium  to  Rome,  ib.  Ac ;  returns 
thanks  to  the  senate  and  people,  111 ;  proposes  a 
law  for  gnntmg  to  Pompey  the  administration  of  all 
the  com  and  provisions  of  the  republic,  112 ;  pleads 
for  the  restitation  of  his  palatine  house,  113 ;  re- 
boilds  bis  Tuseulan  villa,  116 ;  takes  down  the  acU 
ef  bis  banishmeot  from  the  capitol,  ib. ;  is  assaulted 
in  the  streets  by  Clodius,  1 17 ;  labours  to  get  the 
eommission  of  restoring  king  Ptolemy  granted  to 
Leotnlus,  119 ;  unites  himself  with  Pompey,  J  21  ; 
defends  L.  Bestia,  122 ;  promotes  a  decree  for  pro- 
lesiging  Cnsar's  command,  ib. ;  defends  P.  Sextius, 
ib.. ;  moves  for  reconsidering  Cesar's  act,  for  the 
drvbaoo  of  the  Campaniaa  lands,  but  drops  that 
motion,  123 ;  the  grounds  of  his  conduct  towards 
the  triumvirate,  Ac.  124 ;  rebuilds  his  houses,  125 ; 
Bsde  unessy  in  his  domestic  affairs,  ib. ;  applies  the 
answer  of  the  haruspiiws  to  the  violences  of  Clo- 
diaa,  126 ;  persuades  the  senate  to  recal  Piso  and 
Oabinius  from  their  prorinces,  127 ;  defends  Com. 
Balboa  and  M.  CiBlins,  ib.  ;  writes  a  poem  in  com. 
pliment  to  Cssar,  128  ;  engages  Loscdus  to  write 
the  history  of  his  acts,  ib. ;  speaks  his  invective  ora- 
tion against  Piso,  131 ;  is  present  at  Pompey's  shows, 
and  defends  Gallus  Caninins,  1 82 ;  finishes  his  Pala. 
tine  house,  sad  prepares  an  inscription  for  it,  snd  for 
the  temple  of  Tellus,  ib. ;  his  quarrel  and  reconci- 
liation with  Crassus,  133 ;  finishes  his  piece  on  the 
Complete  Orator,  ib. ;  composes  a  treatise  on  Politics, 
136;  enters  into  an  intimacy  withCassar,  ib. ;  writes 
a  scries  of  letteis  to  Trebatins  in  Gaul,  186 ;  sends 
aOreek  poem  on  his  consulship  to  Cassar,  and  writes 
an  epic  poem  in  honour  of  him,  138 ;  defends  Plan, 
dus,  140 ;  and  Yatinias,  ib. ;  gives  evidence  sgainst 
Oabinius,  14]  ;  defends  him  in  a  second  trial,  142; 
apologises  for  that  conduct,  ib. ;  defends  C.  Rabirins, 
143;  accepts  Pompey's  lieutensncy  in  Spain,  but 
resigns  it,  144 ;  begins  a  conespondence  of  letters 
with  Curio,  146;  elected  into  the  college  of  augurs, 
147 ;  oMi  Us  otmoat  eodeavoars  in  promoting  Milo 


to  the  consulship,  147 ;  not  deterred  from  undertak- 
ing Milo's  defence,  149;  accuses  the  tribune  Bursa, 
162 ;  writes  his  treatise  on  Laws,  ib. ;  decides  a  dis- 
pute about  the  inscription  prepared  by  Pompey  for 
his  new  temple,  153 ;  succeeds  to  the  govemment  of 
Cilida  against  hu  will,  ib.;  not  pleased  with  his  provin- 
dsl  government,  154 ;  sets  forward  towards  it,  ib.; 
sends  an  account  to  Attieus  of  Pomponia's  behaviour 
to  his  brother,  ib. ;  has  an  interriew  vrith  Pompey 
at  Tarentum,  155 ;  arrives  at  Athens,  and  lodges 
with  Aristus,  ib. ;  writes  to  C.  Memmius,  in  fevour 
of  the  Epicureans,  ib. ;  rallies  Trebatius  on  his 
taming  Epicurean,  156  ;  sete  forward  towards  Asia, 
ib.,  lands  at  Ephesus,  157;  arrives  at  Laodicea,  and 
enters  upon  his  command,  ib. ;  forbids  all  expense 
to  be  made  upon  himself  or  company,  by  the  cities 
through  which  he  passed,  ib. ;  secures  his  province 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Parthians,  ib. ;  takes  king 
ArJobamnes  under  his  protection,  158 ;  refuses  to 
accept  any  present  from  him,  ib. ;  solicits  him  to 
pay  his  debt  to  Bratus  with  the  money  offered  to 
himself,  ib. ;  frees  the  Halaminians  fixmi  the  oppres- 
sions of  Scsptius,  Bratus's  sgent,  159 ;  complains  of 
Bratus  to  Attieus,  ib. ;  saluted  emperor  by  his  army, 
160;  takes  Pindenissum,  161;  receives  hostsges 
from  the  Tiburani,  ib. ;  entertains  thoughts  of  a 
triumph,  sends  an  account  of  his  expedition  to  Cato, 
ib. ;  has  a  public  thanksgiving  decreed  to  him,  ib. ; 
is  displeased  with  Cato,  for  refusing  his  rote  to  it, 
162 ;  sends  his  son  and  nephew  to  king  Deiotaras's 
court,  ib. ;  governs  his  prorince  vrith  singular  mode- 
ration and  probity,  ib. ;  disgusts  his  predecessor 
Appius  by  it,  163 ;  resolves  to  assist  Appius  when 
impeached  by  his  son-in-law  Dolabella,  165  ;  begs 
of  the  consuls  by  letter  not  to  prolong  his  govern- 
ment, 167 ;  comuiito  his  province  to  his  quantort 
ib.;  calls  at  Rhodes  on  his  return,  168 ;  is  much 
affected  with  the  news  of  Hortensius's  death,  ib. ; 
arrives  at  Athens,  ib. ;  resolves  to  sue  for  a  triumph, 
169 ;  has  an  interview  with  Pompey,  170 ;  solidto 
an  accommodation  between  him  and  C»sar,  171 ; 
arrives  at  Rome,  ib. ;  has  the  comnumd  of  Capua 
committed  to  him,  but  resigns  it,  173 ;  has  an  inter- 
view with  Csssr,  180 ;  pressed  by  Caesar,  Antony, 
Ac.,  not  to  follow  Pompey,  181 ;  resolves  to  go  after 
him,  182 ;  has  a  conference  with  Servius  Sulpicius, 
184 ;  goes  to  Pompey,  185;  his  behaviour  in  that 
camp,  and  sentiments  of  the  war,  186 ;  some  of  his 
jokes  upon  the  management  of  it,  n.  *,  ib. ;  he 
refuses  the  command  of  it  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  189 ;  had  like  to  have  been  killed  for  it  by 
J9ung  Pompey,  ib. ;  returns  to  Italy,  ib.;  finds  bis 
domestic  afhire  in  great  disorder,  ib. ;  uneasy  in  his 
residence  at  Branditium,  192  ;  received  kindly  by 
Coaar,  returns  to  Rome,  194  ;  resumes  his  studies, 
and  enters  into  a  strict  friendship  with  Yarro,  195 ; 
pate  avray  his  wife  Terentia,  ib.  ;  marries  Publilia, 
196 ;  his  railleries  on  Cosar's  administraUon,  n.  % 
ib. ;  caressed  by  Cnsar  and  his  friends,  197  ;  writes 
a  book  in  praise  of  Cato,  199 ;  publishes  bis  Orator, 
200  ;  retoms  thanks  to  Cnsar  for  the  pardon  of  M. 
Marcellus,  ib. ;  defends  Ligarius,  202 ;  sends  his 
son  to  Athens,  204  ;  exceedingly  afflicted  by  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  ib. ;  resolves  to  build  a  temple 
to  ber,  207 ;  his  reaaons  for  it,  n. ',  ib. ;  applies 
himself  closely  to  the  stody  of  philosophy,  210 ; 
publishes  a  piece  called  Hortensius,  another  on 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Academy,  ib.  ;  his  treatise 
De  FinSmt,  211 ;  his  Tuseulan  Dispntetioos,  ib. ; 
writes  a  funeral  encomium  on  Porda,  Cato's  sister, 
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21 1  ;  is  pretaed  to  'write  lomething  to  Conr,  but 
discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  it,  212  ;  defends  kiug 
Deiotarus,  214 ;  entertains  Ceesar  at  his  house,  21 5  ; 
how  fiur  accessory  to  Cesar's  death,  223  ;  urges  the 
conspirators  to  support  that  act  by  yigorons  measures, 
225  ;  leaves  Rome,  dissatisfied  with  the  indolence 
of  his  friends,  227 ;  disgusted  with  Cleopatra,  in  an 
intendew  with  her,  228  ;  endeavours  to  draw 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  to  the  interests  of  the  republic, 
230 ;  writes  his  treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 
on  Divination,  235  ;  on  the  advantages  of  Old  Age, 
on  Friendship,  236 ;  on  Fate,  his  Anecdote,  236  ; 
approaches  towards  Rome,  but  is  dissuaded  from 
entering  it,  ib. ;  obtains  an  honorary  lieutenancy, 
and  resolves  to  visit  his  son  at  Athens,  237  ;  labours 
to  reconcile  Hirtius  to  the  conspirators,  ib.  ;  assisto 
at  a  conference  with  Brutus  and  his  friends,  238  ; 
begins  to  cherish  OcUvius  as  a  check  to  Antony,  ib.; 
begins  his  Book  of  Offices,  ib. ;  and  an  oration 
adapted  to  the  times,  ib. ;  takes  his  leave  of  Atticus 
with  great  tenderness,  ib. ;  sends  him  his  piece  on 
Glory,  239 ;  some  account  of  that  piece,  n.  *,  ib.  ; 
sets  forward  towards  Athens,  24 1 ;  writes  his  Treatise 
of  Topics  at  sea,  ib. ;  his  manner  of  writing  pre&ces, 
fi.  S  242  ;  encouraged  by  good  news  from  Rome, 
he  drops  the  pursuit  of  his  voyage,  ib. ;  has  an  inter* 
view  with  Brutus,  ib. ;  and  arrives  at  Rome,  ib. ; 
delivers  the  first  of  his  Philippics,  243 ;  retires  to 
Naples,  compotes  his  second  Philippic,  244  ;  consents 
to  support  Octavius,  on  certain  conditions,  245 ; 
finishes  his  Book  of  Offices,  246  ;  writes  his  Stoical 
Paradoxes,  ib. ;  comes  back  to  Rome  upon  Antony's 
leaving  it,  247  ;  speaks  his  third  Philippic,  248 ; 
his  fourth,  ib. ;  publishes  his  second  Philippic,  ib. ; 
speaks  his  fifth,  249 ;  called  for  by  the  people  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  senate, 
251 ;  speaks  his  sixth  Philippic,  ib.  ;  his  seventh, 
252  ;  opposed  by  Calenus  in  sJl  his  motions  against 
Antony,  procures  a  decree  to  put  on  the  sagum,  or 
habit  of  war,  253 ;  speaks  his  eighth  Philippic,  ib. ; 
his  ninth,  254 ;  his  tenth,  256  ;  his  eleventh,  259 ; 
his  statue  of  Minerva  dedicated  in  the  capitol,  struck 
by  lightning,  and  repaired  by  the  senate,  261 ;  speaks 
his  twelfth  Philippic,  ib. ;  his  thirteenth,  263 ;  his 
noble  struggle  in  defence  of  the  republic's  liberty, 
266 ;  hit  pains  to  engage  Lepidus,  Pollio,  and  Plan, 
cus,  in  the  same  cause,  ib. ;  mortifies  Servilius  in 
the  senate,  268  ;  disturbed  by  a  report  of  his  design- 
ing to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  269  ;  carried 
in  triumph  to  the  cajntol,  on  the  news  of  Antony's 
defeat,  271 ;  speaks  his  fourteenth  Philippic,  ib. ; 
presses  Brutus  to  come  into  Italy,  274  ;  decrees  an 
ovation  to  Octavius,  with  public  honours  to  Hirtius, 
Pansa,  Aquila,  &c,ib. ;  expostulates  with  D.  Brutus, 
on  Antony's  escape,  275 ;  blames  M.  Brutus's  cle- 
mency to  C.  Antony,  ib. ;  utterly  averse  to  the 
consulship  of  Octavius,  280  ;  presses  Brutus  and 
Cassius  to  hasten  to  Italy,  281 ;  bis  conduct  from 
the  time  of  Ccesar's  death  vindicated,  and  com- 
pared with  Brutus's,  283,  288 ;  his  own  account 
of  it  in  a  letter  to  Brutus,  284;  cleared  frx>m 
a  calumny,  intimated  in  a  letter  of  Brutus,  n.  *, 
288  ;  proscribed  by  the  triumvirate,  289  ;  might 
have  escaped  into  Macedonia,  ib. ;  had  early  notice 
of  his  danger,  embarks  at  Asturia,  290 ;  preferred 
death  to  the  fatigues  of  camps  and  the  sea,  forced 
by  his  slaves  to  attempt  a  flight,  overtaken  by 
his  pursuers,  ib. ;  orders  his  slaves  not  to  resist, 
ib.;  meete  his  death  with  the  greatest  firmness; 
hit  head  and  hands  cut  off  and  placed  upon  the 


rostra,  291 ;  the  spot  where  he  fell  Tisifed  by  tim- 
Tellers,  ib. ;  why  Viigil  and  Horace  make  no  men- 
tion of  him,  ib. ;  Ldvy's  character  of  him,  and 
Augustus's,  ib. ;  Paterculus's  encomium  of  him,  ib. ; 
all  the  succeeding  writers  vie  with  each  other  in 
praising  him,  ib. ;  of  his  person,  and  care  of  his 
health,  292 ;  his  dothet  and  dress,  ib. ;  his  domestic 
and  social  character,  ib. ;  his  high  notions  of  friend- 
ship ;  of  gratitude,  288 ;  of  placability  to  enemiest 
ib. ;  his  splendid  manner  of  living,  293 ;  his  gay 
and  sprightly  temper,  ib. ;  thought  to  afiect  raillerj 
too  much,  ib. ;  as  famous  for  wit  as  for  eloquence, 
ib. ;  a  collection  of  his  sayings  published  by  Trebo- 
nius,  ib. ;  a  more  copious  one  by  Tiro  after  hia 
death,  ib. ;  an  account  of  the  number,  situation,  and 
oondition  of  his  several  villas,  294  ;  an  epigram  on 
his  academy  or  Puteolan  Villa,  ib. ;  his  furniture 
rich  and  elegant ;  a  cedar  table  of  hia  remaining 
in  Pliny's  time,  295 ;  the  source  of  his  great  wealthy 
ib. ;  his  moral  character  unblemished ;  he  had  no 
intrigues  with  the  Udies,  295,  296 ;  was  thought 
too  aanguine  in  prosperity,  desponding  in  adversity, 
296  ;  the  love  of  glory  his  chief  passion,  ib. ;  the 
nature  of  that  passion  explained  and  vindicated,  ib. ; 
his  great  learning  in  every  branch  of  science,  29R  ; 
his  works  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiqui^,  ib. ; 
hia  industry  incredible*  ib. ;  a  character  of  hia  let- 
ters, familiar,  jocose,  political,  recommendatory,  ib. ; 
preferable  to  the  lettera  of  all  who  lived  after  him  ; 
compared  particularly  with  Pliny's,  299 ;  his  histo. 
rical  works  lost,  300  ;  his  plan  for  a  general  history, 
ib. ;  no  remains  of  his  poetry  but  some  scattered 
fragments,  ib. ;  these  show  a  genius,  ib. ;  a  character 
of  his  eloquence,  301  ;  compared  with  that  of  De- 
mosthenes, ib. ;  and  that  of  his  contemporaries  who 
pretended  to  an  Attic  taste,  ib. ;  his  philosophy 
drawn  from  the  Academy,  302 ;  an  account  of  it  as 
explained  by  himself,  303 ;  a  judgment  on  a  va- 
rious reading  in  his  treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 
n. ',  303 ;  he  became  a  convert  to  the  New  Academy, 
304 ;  the  difficulty  of  discovering  his  real  aentimente 
stated,  ib. ;  why  they  are  not  to  be  sought  in  his 
orations,  ib. ;  which  yet  are  good  testimonies  of 
fiscte,  n.  ^  305  ;  his  letten  lay  open  his  heart,  but 
with  some  exceptions,  ib. ;  his  philosophical  works 
give  a  history  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  ib.  ;  the 
key  to  his  proper  sentiments,  ib. ;  he  has  declared 
no  precise  opinions  in  natural  philosophy,  ib. ;  yet 
was  acquainted  with  aome  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  it,  which  pass  for  the  discoveries  of  modem 
ages,  305  ;  he  believed  a  God,  a  providence,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rowards 
and  punishments,  305, 306  ;  his  opinion  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Rome  considered,  307 ;  an  observation  of 
PolyMus  upon  it,  n.  ',  ib. ;  his  own  religion  divine, 
308  ;  he  deduct  the  origin  of  duty,  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  the  eternal  difference  of  good  and  ill,  fr»m 
the  will  of  GU>d,  ib.  &c. ;  his  system  of  religion  and 
morality,  contained  in  his  books  on  Government,  on 
Laws,  and  on  Offices,  309  ;  the  noblest  system  ever 
published  to  the  heathen  world,  ib. ;  an  objection  to 
his  belief  of  it  stated  and  answered,  ib.,  &c« ;  hia 
rule  of  following  nature  explained,  n.  *,  ib. ;  his 
political  principles  and  conduct  illustrated,  310,  &c ; 
compared  with  Gate's,  311,  312;  with  Atticns's, 
311  ;  his  rule  of  managing  the  men  of  power,  ib.> 
&c. ;  his  true  principles  always  displayed  themselves 
when  he  was  at  liberty  to  exert  them,  312 ;  his 
death  violent  but  not  untimely,  ib. ;  what  be  seemed 
to  have  wished,  ib. ;  the  last  act  of  his  life  gloiioua,  ib. 
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Geen,  tb«  ton,  fovetted  with  the  **  manly  gown"  at 
Arpdnnm,  180 ;  carried  bj  hia  father  to  Pompej's 
canpi  185  ;  commandt  a  wing  of  Pompej's  hone, 
189 ;  tent  to  Athens  to  ttadj  under  CrttippaSy  204 ; 
DQch  oonraiended  and  beloved  by  BrutuSf  257  ;  en- 
tratted  mth  the  command  of  hit  horse  in  Macedonia, 
358 ;  defeats  C.  Antony  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
2(5 ;  his  character  injurioasly  treated  by  posterity, 
ib. ;  a  tnie  account  of  it,  and  a  sumnury  yiew  of 
bis  life,  312,  &c 

Qeero,  Q.,  attends  his  brother  into  Cilida,  as  one  of 
Ui  Beutenants,  154 ;  resoWes  to  follow  him  into 
Poaipey*s  camp,  1 85  ;  obtains  pardon  from  Caesar, 
189;  resiles  his  brother  in  his  letters  and  speeches 
to  Gasar's  friends,  190 ;  gives  a  disadvanUgeous 
character  of  the  consuls,  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  273  ; 
ii  proscribed  by  the  triumvirate,  290 ;  conceals 
hiaiaelf  in  Rome,  but  is  discovered  and  killed,  toge- 
tberwith  his  son,  315 

Qeero,  Q.,  the  son,  gives  information  to  Casar  of  his 
ancle's  disaffection  to  him,  181  ;  makes  an  oration 
sgihMt  his  uncle,  190 ;  abuses  both  the  uncle  and 
kts  btber  to  please  Gasar's  friends,  212 ;  deserts 
Antony  and  is  reconciled  to  his  father  an4  uncle, 
S40;  is  presented  to  Brutus,  241  ;  undertakes  to 
sense  Antony  to  the  people,  ib. ;  is  abused  by 
Aatoay  in  his  edicts,  247 ;  is  proscribed,  taken  in 
Room,  and  killed  with  his  father,  315 

(Sacias,  M.  Trib.,  his  law  prohibiting  patrons  to  take 
■Moey  or  presents  fitmi  their  clients,  16 

Cbna,  the  consul,  driven  out  of  Rome  and  deposed  by 
bis  colleague  Octavius,  recalls  Bfarius,  enters  Rome 
vith  a  superior  force  and  puts  all  his  enemies  to  tbo 
ivofd,  7  ;  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  9 

Ciana,  L.  Cornelius,  prator,  applauds  the  act  of  killing 
GKiar  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  224 ;  in  danger  of 
In  life  from  Cassar^s  veteran  aoldiers,  ib. 

C^Diia,  Helviua,  tribune,  mistaken  forL.  Comeliui 
CSana,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rabble,  226 

^Qs,  tribune,  beaten  by  Clodius,  106 

(^  crown,  what,  &c.,  14 

CUsikalwritera,  why  so  called,  35  n. 

Cbsfstia,  que«n  of  Egypt,  flies  from  Rome  upon  the 
^k  of  Csesar,  228 ;  her  conference  there  with 
vicero,  ib> 

Ckdios,  P.,  bis  character,  68 ;  profenes  the  mysteries 
sf  the  Bona  Dea,  ib. ;  his  trial  for  it,  69  ;  becomes 
a  declared  enemy  to  Cicero,  71  ;  his  project  to  get 
htouelf  chosen  tribune  by  the  means  of  an  adoption, 
76 ;  the  law  of  his  sdoption  carried  by  the  assistance 
<f  Onar  and  Pompey,  80  ;  his  pretended  quarrel 
vith  Casar,  81 ;  is  elected  a  tribune,  and  threatens 
^^eero,  86  ;  promises  Pompey  to  be  at  his  devotion, 
ibb ;  does  not  suffer  Bibulus  to  speak  to  the  people 
M  laying  down  his  consulship,  87  ;  bargains  with 
Plioand  Oabinius  to  oppress  Cicero,  88 ;  endeavours 
to  gain  the  people  by  popular  laws,  89 ;  insults 
Cicero,  ib. ;  produces  the  consuls  to  give  their  opi- 
aioa  on  Clcero*s  consulship,  90 ;  repeals  the  ^lian 
and  Pnstan  laws,  91 ;  publishes  a  law  for  Cicero's 
oanishment,  93 ;  demolishes  Cicero's  houses,  ib. ; 
K^Ncotes  bis  wife  and  children,  94 ;  poisons  Q.  Seius 
Posthnmus  for  refusing  to  sell  his  house  to  him,  ib. ; 
jrocures  a  law  to  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus, 
chaigct  Cato  with  the  execution  of  it,  95 ;  is  con- 
gntniated  upon  it  by  Casar,  96 ;  affronts  Pompey 
bj  seixing  Tigranes  his  prisoner,  100  ;  forms  a  plot 
agaiitst  Pompey's  life,  ib. ;  attacks  the  triumvirate 
sad  Osbinius,  104 ;  drives  Fabridus  and  Cispiul 
^  tribmMt  out  of  the  forum  with  great  slaughter, 


106 ;  Impeached  by  Milo,  screened  by  MeteUus, 
107 ;  endeavours  to  raise  fresh  tumults  against 
Cicero,  112 ;  opposes  the  restitution  of  his  Palatine 
house,  115 ;  commits  great  outrages  against  Cicero 
and  Milo,  1 16 :  chosen  adile,  120 ;  impeaches  Milo, 
ib. ;  applies  the  answer  ot  the  haruspices  to  the 
case  of  Cicero,  126 ;  impeaches  the  tribunes  Suffe- 
nas,  C.  Cato,  and  Procilius,  140 ;  killed  by  Milo, 
148 

Clodius,  Sext.,  tried  and  Iwnished  for  his  violences  at 
Clodius's  funeral,  151 

Consuls,  the  method  of  choosing  them,  41 

Cornelius,  C,  tribune,  raises  great  disorders  in  the  dty 
by  the  publication  of  new  laws,  35 ;  accused  for 
practices  sgainst  the  state,  defended  by  Cicero,  39 

Comificius,  proconsul  of  Africa,  continued  firm  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  268 

Corradus,  Seb.,  his  Life  of  Cicero,  what,  pref.  xiv 

Cotta,  an  orator  of  the  first  character,  16 ;  his  way  of 
speaking,  ib. ;  obtains  the  consulship,  17  ;  moves 
the  senate  to  recall  Cicero,  105 

Ciassus,  L.  the  first  orator  of  his  time,  directed  the 
method  of  Cicero's  education,  3 

Crassus,  M.  obtains  the  decree  of  an  ovation  and  laurel 
crown  for  putting  an  end  to  the  Servile  war,  20 ;  his 
riches  and  manner  of  raising  them,  21 ;  chosen  con> 
sul  with  Pompey,  ib. ;  supposed  to  be  in  a  conspiracy 
with  Catiline,  Casar,  &c.,  supports  Piso  against 
Pompey,  37 ;  accused  of  a  correspondence  with 
Catiline,  62  ;  corrupts  the  judges  in  Clodius's  trial, 
70 ;  discomposes  Pompey  by  praising  Cicero's  acts, 
72 ;  prepares  for  his  Eastern  expedition  in  defiance 
of  the  auspices,  133 ;  reconciled  to  Cicero,  ib.;  hit 
death,  146 

Crusus,P.,  the  son,  his  death  and  character,  147 

Cratippus,  the  Peripatetic,  pnoceptor  to  young  Cicero 
at  Athens,  204,  312,  313 

Cremutius,  Cordus,  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  for  prais- 
ing Brutus,  291 

Crete,  subjected  to  the  Romans,  20 

Crown,  laurel,  the  ornament  of  a  triumph,  20 

Crown,  myrtle,  of  an  ovation,  20 

Curio,  C.  Scribonius,  consul,  an  orator  of  a  oeeuliar 
action  and  manner  of  speaking,  17 

Curio,  the  son,  the  most  active  opposer  of  the  trium- 
virate, 84  ;  clears  himself  from  the  charge  of  a  plot, 
85 ;  enters  into  a  correspondence  of  letters  with 
Cicero;  his  character,  146. 

Curio  obtains  the  tribunate,  changes  his  party  and  de- 
clares for  Casar,  167;  flies  to  Casar's  camp,  171 ; 
drives  Cato  out  of  Sicily;  is  destroyed  with  his 
whole  army  in  Africa,  192 ;  his  character,  ib. 

Curius,  one  of  Catiline*s  conspirators,  discovers  their 
counsels  to  Cicero  by  Fulvia  his  mistress,  49  ;  ac- 
cuses CsBsar,  and  claims  the  reward  decreed  to  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  plot,  66 


Damasifpot,  pivtor  of  the  city,  kills  the  principal  se- 
nators by  order  of  young  Marius,  9 

Decemviri,    the  guardians  of   the  Sibylline  books, 
who,  307 

Deiotarus,  king  of  Oalatia ;  a  feithful  ally  of  Rome : 
prepares  to  join  with  Cicero  sgainst  the  Parthians, 
157 ;  deprived  of  part  of  his  dominions  by  Casar, 
214 ;  accused  of  a  design  against  Cassias  life,  ib. : 
defended  by  Brutus  and  by  Cicero,  215 ;  purchased 
his  dominions  sgain  of  Antony,  234 
Yl 
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Demetnns,  mitt«r  of  roetorie  to  Cicero  tt  Atheni,  12 

Dietatonhip,  tome  account  of  that  oiBce,  10 

Dion  Gaidiia ;  tbe  groundi  of  hit  malignity  to  Cioero, 

Diodotnt,  aStoicy  lived  with  Cicero,  8 

Dionysiofy  of  Magnetia,  a  fiuned  rhetorician,  attended 

Cicero  in  his  travel  13 
Dionyaius,  tntor  to  the  two  yoang  Ciceros,  162 
Divination,  artificial  and  natural ;  what,  307 
Divination,  a  speech  of  Cicero  so  called ;  why,  235 
Divorce,  a  enttom  mentioned  on  that  occation,  196, 

Dokbella,  P.  Comelins,  his  character;  manies  Cicero^s 
daughter,  164;  impeaches  Appius,  ih.;  solicits 
Cicero  to  desert  Pompey,  189;  raises  great  tvmults 
in  Rome,  190 ;  is  divorced  from  Tollia,  ib. ;  makes 
a  speech  in  the  senate  against  Antony,  2)6;  assumes 
the  consulship  upon  Csmst's  death,  229 ;  demolishes 
the  altar  erected  to  Cssar,  and  acts  vigorously  on 
the  side  of  liberty,  ib. ;  bribed  by  Antony  to  sub- 
vert the  republic,  235 ;  leaves  the  city  to  get  pos. 
session  of  Syria  against  Cassius,  258;  surprises 
Smyrna  by  ttiatagem,  and  puts  Trebonius  to  death, 
ib. ;  is  dedared  a  public  enemy,  259 ;  pursued  and 
defeated  by  Cassius ;  kills  him'self,  276 

Domitius,  taken  and  dismissed  by  CsMar  at  Corfiniom, 
175 

Dmsus,  the  tribune,  anassiBated,  5 


ELcosmiAii  Mysteries,  12 ;  some  aoconnt  of  them, 
fi.  %  lb. 

Emperor,  the  signification  of  that  title,  n.  >,  66 

Epicureans,  thmr  reverence  for  the  ruins  of  Epicurus*s 
walls,  155;  many  of  them  highly  esteemed  by 
Cicero,  156;  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility  and 
of  Cicero's  friends  of  that  sect,  n.  *,  310 

Episcopus,  a  remark  on  the  use  of  that  name,  n.  S 1 73 

Equestrian  dignity,  or  the  order  of  knights,  what  it 
was,  n.  ^,  1 ;  the  judgment  of  causes  taken  from 
them  and  restored  to  the  senate,  10 ;  recover  their 
right  of  judicature,  31  ;  obtain  distinct  seaU  in  the 
theatres  by  Otho*s  law,  84 

Erana,  the  capital  of  Amanua,  makes  a  stout  defence 
against  Cicero,  160 

Evocati,  what  they  were,  «.  »,  270 


Pawa,  sister  to  Cieero*s  wife  Terontia,  one  of  the 

vestal  virgins,  tried  for  incest  with  Catiline  and 

acquitted,  41 
Fabius,  Q.,  chosen  consul  by  Csssar,  214  ;  triumphs, 

ib.;  his  death,  216 
Fabricius,  Franc,  his  Life  of  Cicero  what,  pr^f.  xiy 
Pabridus,  the  tribune,  driven  out  of  the  forum  by 

Clodius,  106 
Fathers,  Latin,  made  great  use  of  Cieero's  writings, 

n.%210  ^^ 

Pavonius,  the  mimic  of  Cato,  161 
Fever,  pleuritic,  the  common  distemper  of  ancient 

and  modem  Rome,  n.  r,  7 
Rbrenus,  a   little  river  running    through  Cioero*s 

estate,  2 
Flaccus,  L.  Valerius,  accused  of  mal-administration, 

defended  by  Cioero,  82 
Flaecus,  M.  Leoius,  entertains  Cicero  in  his  exile,  97 


Flavins,  the  tribune,  commits  the  consul  Hetellus  lo 

prison,  75 
Forum,  the  great  square  of  Rome,  4 


G. 

GAmNiDs,  A.,  tribune,  proposes  a  law  to  grant  an  ex. 
tiaordinary  coomiission  to  Pompey,  33;  is  choeea 
consul,  88  ;  combines  with  Clodius  to  oppiete 
Cicero,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. ;  rejects  the  petition 
of  the  kn^ts  in  &Tonr  of  Cicero,  banidies  L.  Lamia 
for  his  zeal  in  Cicero's  service,  89  ;  brsgs  of  having 
been  tbe  fevourite  of  Catiline,  93 ;  fighu  for  Pom- 
pey against  Clodius,  100;  goes  to  Us  province  of 
Syria,  105  ;  sends  an  aceount  of  his  victory  over 
Aristobulus,  but  is  refused  the  honour  of  a  thanks- 
giving, 126;  recalled  from  his  province  by  the 
senate,  127  ;  restores  king  Ptolemy,  130;  returns 
to  Rome,  is  impeached  of  treeaon,  &c.,  141 ;  is  de. 
fended  by  Cicero,  142 

Oallius,  Q.,  defended  by  Cicero,  40 

Gaul,  Narboneae,  the  general  character  of  its  people 
by  Cicero,  33 

Gellius,  L.  and  Cn.  Lentulua,  ezerdse  the  oflSee  of 
censors  with  r%our,  31 

Gnipho,  a  eelebnted  riietoridan,  kept  a  school  in 
Rome,  37 

Grsochi,  said  to  derive  their  eloquence  fiem  their 
mother  Cornelia,  3 

Greeks,  the  best  masters  of  eloquence,  8 

Greek  learning,  in  great  vogue  at  Rome,  10 

Greek  writers,  to  be  read  with  caution  on  Roman 
affiurs,  pn/.  zii 


HAnuAH  died  in  Cicero's  PuteoUn  villa,  n.  295 

Haruspices,  their  answer  concerning  certain  prodigies, 
126;  their  oflSee  and  chancter,  307 

Helvia,  Cicero's  mother,  rich  and  well  descended, 
never  once  mentioned  by  Cioero,  a  stoiy  told  of  her 
by  Quintus,  1 

Hermathen»  and  HennezadsB,  what  sort  of  fignrea,  88 

Herophilus,an  impostor,  pretending  to  be  the  grandson 
of  C.  Marius,  banished  by  Cmmt,  210 ;  put  to  death 
by  Antony,  227 

Hirtius  writes  against  Cicero's  Cato,  199  ;  senda 
Cicero  an  account  of  Casar  a  suceees  in  Spain,  212; 
defends  Cicero  against  his  nephew  Quintus,  ib.  ; 
marches  vrith  his  army  against  Antony,  252 ;  gains 
a  considerable  victory  over  him,  270 ;  totally  lonca 
him  in  a  second  engagement,  in  which  he  himself 
was  killed,  272 ;  his  charscter,  273 

History  of  the  lives  of  great  men,  the  most  entertan- 
^R*  P^<f>  '• ;  *  pl*^  fee  *  general  history  drawn 
by  Cicero,  pnf,  xi. ;  the  author's  method  of  com- 
piling the  present  history,  prrf.  ziL;  a  geooal  mle 
of  writing  it,  ib.  xiii 

Horace,  a  passsge  in  him  illustrated,  n.  p,  138 

Hortensius,  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  a  volunteer 
in  the  Marsic  war,  oommaods  a  regiment,  6;  raieea 
Cicero's  emulation,  8 ;  bis  way  of  spe^ng,  16 ; 
called  the  Player  for  his  theatrical  action,  22  ;  the 
king  of  the  forum,  23 ;  opposes  the  Gabinian  law, 
34 ;  suspected  by  Cioero  of  treachery  towards  him, 
94  ;  his  death  and  character,  168 

HypsKus,  impeached  of  bribery  and  treated  with  la. 
humanity  by  Pompey,  152 
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Im&atet,  one  of  itt  loiircet  intimftted^  n. ',  207  ; 

jCTmlem  betieged  and  taken  by  Pompej,  72 

Jews,  tbcir  namber  and  credit  at  Rome,  83  ;  zealoatly 

attehed  to  Guar,  hated  Pompey  for  his  affront  to 

their  temple,  226 
btmez,  what  tort  of  magistrate,  145 
Istaiiguum,  the  longest  erer  known  in  Rome,  146 
Jsbi,  fcing,  snpports  the  Pompeians  in  A&ica,  192 
JsKs,  CMu't  daughter  and  Pompey^s  wife,  dies  in 

<UIdbed ;  the  unhappy  consequences  of  her  death, 

144 


Kauibab,  Roman,  reformed  by  Caosar,  n.  ■",  1 85 


Itfnres,  T.,  tribone,  suborned  by  Caosar  to  accuse 
C.  Rabnius,  46;  opens  Cassar^s  way  to  the  high 
priasthood,  47 ;  one  of  Casai's  lieutenants,  revolts 
toPoopey,  173 

Ulii,  the  wife  of  Scasrola  the  augur,  eminent  for  her 
dcfuoe  of  speaking,  10 

Lttneasis,  lieutenant  to  Lepidns,  informs  Plancas  of 
Ua  treachery,  278 ;  lays  violent  hands  upon  him- 
id^ib. 

lav;  raised  ito  professors  to  the  highest  honours,  4  ; 
Gbdaa,  16  ;  Oabinian,  33  ;  of  L.  Otho,  34 ;  Cal- 
panuan,  35  ;  Manilian,  ib. ;  Papian,  39 ;  .£llan 
s&dFoaian,  91 

Unra,  some  new  ones  occasion  disturbances  in  the  city, 
S3 ;  two  proposed  by  Cicero,  62 

hepades  usually  bequeathed  by  cliento  to  their  patrons, 
295 

l9tieUben,what,62 

Untahu,  one  of  Catiline^s  conspirators,  48;  his  cha- 
neter,  ib. ;  strangled  in  prison,  61 

Uetahis,  P.  Cornelius,  consul,  moves  the  senate  fnr 
the  restoration  of  Cicero,  101  ;  the  chief  promoter 
•f  CSesfo's  return,  111;  ambitious  of  the  commission 
<f  replacing  king  Ptolemy,  118 ;  leaves  his  affairs 
te  Cieero  and  seta  out  for  Cilicia,  119 ;  lays  aside 
the  thoughta  of  restoring  Ptolemy,  ib. ;  taken  at 
Coilimnm  and  dismissed  by  Caasar,  176 

Upidus,  M.,  enters  into  a  civil  war  against  his  coL 
Issgoe  Q.  Catulus,  15 ;  managed  by  Antony ;  seizes 
tbe  faigh.prieetbood  after  Cosar's  death,  225 ;  offers 
boDoonble  terms  to  S.  Pompey,  ib. ;  writes  to  the 
i  to  exhort  them  to  a  peace  with  Antony,  263; 
»d  of  a  secret  understanding  with  him,  ib. ; 
his  tending  succours  to  Idxn,  274  ;  acta  a 
rons  part  with  Plancus,  and  joins  camps  with 
Aitony,  277 ;  declared  a  public  enemy,  278 ;  forms 
the  league  of  the  second  triumvirate  with  Caesar  and 
Antony,  288;  proscribes  his  own  brother  in  ex- 
change for  CScero,  289 ;  a  weak  man,  the  dupe  of 
bis  two  colleagues,  deserted  his  true  interest,  stripped 
tf  his  £gnity  by  Octavins,  290 

Uttan  of  Oicero  to  Atticus,33, 38,  39,  73, 104, 154. 
158, 159. 160, 161, 162, 163,  167, 168,169, 170, 
171, 172, 173, 175,  176, 178, 179, 180, 183, 184, 
190, 193, 195, 199,204,205,207,212,213,214, 
215, 223,  228,  229, 230, 231, 232, 234, 236, 238, 
239,  241,  242,  246,  247 ;  to  Q.  Metellus  Celer, 
65 ;  to  Pompey,  66 ;  to  Terentia,  102 ;  to  Gallus, 


117;  to  Lentulas,  124, 142 ;  toLucceius,  128 ;  to 
M.  Mftrius,  132;  to  J.  Caesar,  136  ;  to  Q.  Cicero, 
141  ;  to  Curio,  146,  148;  to  Marius,  152;  to 
Memmius,  155 ;  to  Trebatius,  156 ;  to  M.  Caslius, 
156,  166;  to  Cato,  158;  to  Papirius  Paotus,  161, 
196,  197,  198;  to  Appius,  164;  to  Curio,  167; 
to  Tiro,  169;  to  Pompey,  177;  to  Cesar,  179; 
190;  to  Varro,  194,  195,  198;  to  Plancus,  196; 
to  Ampius,  198;  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  200,  206; 
to  Ligarius,  202;  to  Cassius,  213,  244,  253, 
260,  282;  to  Curius,  216;  to  Dolabella,  229; 
to  Matins,  233 ;  to  Lepidus,  265 ;  to  PUncus,  ib. 
266,  267;  to  M.  Brutus,  258,  265,  268,  274, 
275,  276, 279,  281,  284 ;  to  D.  Brutus,  275. 277, 
280 ;  to  Comifidus,  283;  of  M.  Caalius  to  Cicero, 
156,  165.  181, 187;  of  Cato  to  Cicero,  162;  of 
Pompey  to  Domitius,  175;  to  Cicero,  177;  of 
Caesar  to  Cicero,  176,  179,  181 ;  of  Balbus  to 
Cicero,  178,  180  ;  of  Balbus  and  Oppius  to  Cicero, 
179;  of  Antony  to  Cicero,  181,  183,  227 ;  to  Hir^ 
tius  and  Octavius,  263 ;  of  Dolabella  to  Cicero, 
187;  of  Serv.  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  205,208;  of 
Cassius  to  Cicero,  212,  268  ;  of  Matins  to  Cicero, 
233 ;  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  M.  Antony,  235, 
244 ;  of  Hirtius  to  Cicero,  237  ;  of  M.  Brutus  to 
the  consuls,  256;  to  Cicero,  257,  279,  286;  of 
Plancus  to  Cicero,  267,  274,  277,  278  ;  of  Pollio  • 
to  Cicero,  267,  274 ;  of  Galba  to  Cicero,  270 ;  of 
Lepidus  to  Cicero,  274  ;  and  to  the  senate,  278 ; 
of  D.  Brutus  to  Cicero,  275,  277,  280 ;  of  Tre- 
bonius  to  Cicero,  236,  313 ;  of  Cicero,  the  son,  to 
Tiro,  813 
Letters  of  Cicero  to  Atlicus,  the  memoirs  of  those 

times,  pre/,  xv 
Ligarius,  pardoned  by  Caasar,  202 ;  his  character,  203 
Livy,  called  a  Pompeian  by  Augustus,  291 
Lollins,  M.,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  Clodius's  mob,  112 
Lucceius,  Cioero*B  friend,  a  celebrated  writer,  128 ; 

undertakes  the  life  of  Cicero,  ib. 
Lucullus,  L.,  defeata  the  violences  of  the  tribune  L. 
Qninctius,  19 ;  obtains  the  command  of  the  Bfithri- 
datic  war,  20 ;  drives  Mithridates  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus,  and  gains  many  glorious  victories, 
36 ;  his  soldiers  mutiny  against  him,  ib. ;  he  tri- 
umphs,  retires  from  public  affiurs,  his  chaxacter,  63 
Luperei,  instituted  in  honour  of  Caesar,  217 
Lupus,  tribune,  proposes  the  annulling  of  Caosar^  aot 

for  the  division  of  the  Campanian  lands,  118 
Lustrieal  day,  what  it  was,  2 

Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  at  Athens,  where  Aristotle 
opened  his  school,  302 


Macbr,  L.,  accused  of  oppression,  and  condemned  by 
Cicero,  the  story  of  his  death,  35 

Bfamurra,  commander  of  Caesar's  artillery,  his  cha- 
racter, 11.  ^215 

Maniliue,  tribune,  raises  disturbances  in  the  dty  by  a 
new  law,  publishes  a  law  to  transfer  the  command 
of  the  liithridatic  war  from  Lucullus  to  Pompey, 
35 ;  accused  of  corruption,  and  defended  by  Cicero, 
37 

Manlius,  raises  an  army  for  the  serrice  of  Catiline,  48 ; 
declared  a  public  enemy,  52 

Manly  gown,  at  what  age  given,  &c  4 

MarcellinuB,  consul,  a  firm  opposer  of  the  triumvirate, 
treats  Pompey  roughly,  121 ;  endeavours  to  alarm 
the  city  with  the  danger  of  his  power,  129 
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Marcellus,  M.,  cooaul,  Cstar't  great  enemy,  moves 
the  lenate  for  tereral  decreet  against  him,  )  65 ; 
pardoned  by  Cnsar  after  the  battle  of  Phanalia, 
200;  subbed  by  Lis  friend  and  client  Magius,  208 ; 
his  character,  209 

Marcellus,  C,  consul^  moyet  for  a  successor  to  Cstar, 
opposed  by  Paul  I  us,  his  colleague,  and  Curio,  the 
tribune,  167 

Marins,  his  behayiour  in  the  Manic  war,  6 ;  endea- 
vours to  get  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself,  forced  to  fly, 
plunges  himself  into  the  marshes,  where  he  is  dis- 
covered and  preserved  by  the  people  of  Mintumum, 
transports  himself  to  Africa,  7  ;  the  story  of  the 
Gallic  soldier  sent  to  kill  him  thought  fabulous,  n. 
ib. ;  is  recalled  aud  enters  Rome,  exercises  great 
cruelties,  ib.;  his  death  and  character,  ib.;  his 
remains  thrown  into  the  river  Anio  by  Sylla,  1 5 

Marius,  the  son,  besieged  in  Prssneste,  puts  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  9 

Marsic  war,  called  the  Italic  and  Social,  some  account 
of  it,  5 

Marullus  and  Cssctius,  deposed  the  tribunate  by 
C««ir,  217 

Matins,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cnsar,  laments  his  death, 
230;    undertakes   the   management  of   Octaviut' 

.  shows  in  honour  of  Ctesar,  232 ;  vindicates  his  con- 
duct in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  233  ;  his  character,  n.  \ 
234 

Memmius,  C,  informs  the  senate  of  a  strange  contract 
among  the  consular  candidates,  139 

Menippus,  of  Stratonica,  an  Asiatic  orator,  accompanies 
Cicero  in  his  travels,  13 

Merula,  of  Anqgnia,  erects  a  statue  to  Clodius,  96 

Messaia,  P.  Valerius,  his  character,  n.  *,  285 

Metellus,  subdues  Crete,  20 ;  baffled  by  Sertorius,  ib. ; 
hinders  the  people  from  passing  judgment  on  Rabi- 
rius,  46 

]\Ietellu8,  Q.  Kepos,  tribune,  will  not  suffer  Cicero  to 
speak  to  the  people  on  laying  down  the  consulship, 
63 ;  supported  by  Cosar  against  Cicero,  64 ;  sus- 
pended from  his  office,  ib. ;  flies  to  Pompey,  ib. ; 
elected  consul,  promises  to  promote  Cicero's  resto- 
ration, 101  ;  acts  a  double  part,  108;  consents  at 
last  to  Cicero*s  return,  ib. ;  attacked  by  Clodias*s 
mob,  112;  endeavours  to  screen  Clodius  from  a 
trial,  117 ;  makes  his  peace  with  Cioero,  and  sets 
out  for  Spain,  119;  endeavours  to  hinder  Cosar 
from  seizing  the  public  treasure,  182 

Metellus,  Q.  Caecilius,  consul,  his  eharacter,  75  ;  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  Flavins  the  tribune,  ib. ;  declares 
his  abhorrence  of  Clodius*s  adoption,  77  ;  dies  sud- 
denly, supposed  to  be  poisoned,  87 

Milo,  tribune,  impeaches  Clodius,  107 ;  buys  gladiators 
to  defend  himself  against  him,  ib. ;  endeavours  to 
bring  him  to  a  trial,  117;  is  impeached  by  him, 
120 ;  marriea  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  134 ; 
kills  Clodius,  148;  is  defended  by  Cicero,  150; 
banished,  151 ;  his  death  and  character,  187 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  his  character,  mdces  war 
upon  the  Romans,  6;  conquers  Athens^  8 ;  treata  M. 
Aquilitts  with  cruelty,  14;  renews  the  war  against 
Rome,  20 ;  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
36 ;  hU  death,  63 

Mitylene,  a  city  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  Q.  Thurmus, 
restored  by  Pompey,  14 

IModeua,  sustained  a  memoiable  siege  against  Antony, 
272 

Molo,  the  Rhodian,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  eloquence, 
gives  lectures  to  Cicero,  8;  the  first  who  was  ever 


permitted  to  speak  to  the  Roman  senate  in  Greek, 

10 
Mongault,  Mr.,  his  translation  of  the  letters  to  Atti- 

cns  commended,  pre/,  xy 
Mucia,  the  wife  of  L.  Crauus,  fiimous  for  a  delicacy  io 

the  Latin  tongue,  10 
Mureiia,  L.,  consul  elect,  accused  of  bribery,  defended 

by  Cicero,  53 

N. 

Names  of  Roman  families,  an  account  of  their  origin,  2 
Ninnins,  L.,  tribune,  moves  the  senate  to  change  their 

habit  on  Cicero's  account,  89 ;  makes  a  motion  to 

recal  him,  100 
Nomenclators,  their  office,  22 


O. 


Obsidiomal  crown,  what,  314 

Octavius,  called  afterwards  Augustus,  bora  in  Cioero'a 
consulship,  63 ;  presented  to  Cicero  by  Uirtiua  and 
Pansa,  232 ;  resolves  to  assert  his  rights  against  the 
advice  of  his  mother,  ib. ;  makes  a  speech  to  the 
people  from  the  rostn,  ib. ;  exhibits  public  showa 
in  honour  of  his  uncle,  ib. ;  thwarted  in  his  preten- 
sions by  Antony,  238 ;  forms  a  design  against 
Antony's  life,  245 ;  raises  forces,  and  promisee  to 
be  governed  by  Cicero,  ib. ;  espoused  by  the  senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Cicero,  25 1 ;  marchea 
out  at  the  head  of  his  army  against  Antony,  252  ; 
gains  a  complete  victory  over  him,  272;  suqiected 
of  the  deaths  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  273 ;  baa  an 
ovation  decreed  to  him,  274  ;  forms  the  design  of 
seizing  the  empire,  ib. ;  demands  the  consulship, 
280 ;  chosen  consul  with  Q.  Pedius,  ib. ;  seeks 
occasions  of  quarrelling  with  the  senate  and  Cicero, 
ib. ;  provides  a  law  to  bring  to  justice  all  the  con- 
spirators against  Csssar,  281 ;  forma  the  league  of 
the  second  triumvirate  with  Antony  and  L^idua, 
289 ;  his  reluctance  to  sacrifice  Cioero  feigned  and 
artificial,  ib. ;  more  cruel  than  his  colleaguea,  a  sam- 
mary  view  of  his  conduct  from  the  time  of  Cssar's 
death,  290 

Octavius,  Cn.,  deposes  Cinna,  and  is  killed,  7 

Orator,  his  profession  what,  5  ;  not  mercenary,  paid 
with  the  public  honours  and  preferments,  16 

Oratory  of  Rome  sank  with  its  liberty,  301 ;  a  foUe 
species  of  it  supported  by  the  authority  of  Pliny,  ib. 

Oratory  and  poetry  nearly  allied,  300 

Orestmus,  L.  Mudus,  the  tribune,  hinders  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  law  against  bribery,  40 ;  joins  with 
the  enemies  of  Cioero  after  having  been  defended 
by  him,  ib. 

Osaoes,  the  Parthian  leader,  mortally  wonnded,  160 

Otho,  L.,  publishes  a  law  for  assigning  separate  seats 
in  the  theatres  to  the  knights,  34  ;  his  appearance 
in  the  theatre  occasions  a  riot,  45 


PiiisA,  oonsnl,  trrongfat  entirely  into  Cicero's  Tiewa, 
249  ;  lays  Bnitus's  letters  before  the  senate,  256  ; 
opposes  Cicero's  motion  in  fiavoor  of  C.  Caasina, 
260 ;  recommends  pacific  measorea,  and  n  seoood 
embassy  to  Antony,  261  ;  marches  with  his  amiT 
against  Antony,  262 ;  engages  with  him,  270  ;  hia 
death  and  character,  273 
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P^iliiiM  P«tiit,  tn  eminent  wit,  and  corretpondent  of 
Ocero,  161 

Pkpfot,  C,  poblitbet  a  law  to  oblige  all  ttrangen  to 
qnit  the  dt  j,  39 

BiAUau  paM  tbe  Eaphiates,  157 ;  block  up  C.  Cassius 
in  Antiocb,bot  are  routed  bj  him  in  their  retreat,  160 

Patridana,  the  proper  notiona  of  them,  n,  ^,  40 

Paulina  L.  JEmilius,  ooniol,  bribed  by  C«tar,  167 

Pedina,  Q.,  eontul,  ihocked  by  the  terrora  of  the  pro- 
aeription,  dioa  suddenly,  289 

Peripatetica,  why  to  called;  their  doctrines  the  tame 
with  those  of  the  Old  Academy,  302 

Parpema,  Lieutenant  to  Sertocius,  whom  he  kills  by 
tmdwry,  and  usurpa  his  place,  is  taken  prisoner, 
and  pot  to  death  by  Pompey,  20 

Petreina  urges  Antony  to  fight  with  Catiline,  destroys 
Catiline  and  his  whole  army,  61 

Plndrtis,  the  Epicurean,  one  of  CScero's  first  muters 
in  philosophy,  5 

PbifippQs,  sent  ambassador  to  Antony,  251 ;  returns 
with  Antony's  anawer,  253 

pbOo,  an  eminent  Academic,  master  to  Cicero,  8. 

PfBdenissmn,  besieged  and  taken  by  Cicero,  161 

Pisidkna,  frmous  for  divining  by  auspices,  n. ',  308 

PIso,  Cn^  obtains  the  govemment  of  Spain,  enters  into 
an  engagement  against  the  state  with  Cassar,  is  killed, 
37 

Piao,  C,  defended  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted,  54 

Piao,  M.  Pupitts,  consul,  a  &Toorer  of  P.  Clodius,  his 
character,  71 

Pbo,  L.  Calpumius,  elected  consul,  father-in-law  to 
Gmbt,  giTea  Cicero  marks  of  bis  confidence,  88 ; 
joina  with  Clodins  against  him,  his  character,  ib. ; 
is  aolidted  by  Cicero  to  espouse  his  cause,  but 
cxcoaes  himself,  89  ;  declares  his  resolution  to  sup' 
port  Clodins,  91;  boasu  that  he  was  cousin  to 
Catbeifns,  94 ;  fighu  for  Clodius  against  Pompey, 
101  ;  obtains  the  protince  of  Macedonia,  105 ;  re. 
called  from  it  by  the  senate,  127 ;  returns  to  Rome, 
130;  roughly  treated  by  Cicero  in  an  inrectiTe 
speech,  131  ;  chosen  censor  with  Appius,  165  ;  sent 
ambassador  to  Antony,  251 ;  retuma,  253 

Piio,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  zealously  deroted  to  him, 
102 ;  his  death  and  character,  110 

Piao,  Cn.,  a  young  nobleman,  charges  Pompey  with 
Duny  rrimes  sgainst  the  state,  129 

Ptaadna,  Cn.,  quastor  of  Macedonia,  receives  Cicero 
aft  Dyrrhachinm,  and  conducts  him  to  Thessalonica, 
98;  iadeiendedbyUm.  140 

Plnscua,  pvoconaol  of  Gaul,  recommends  a  peace  with 
ikntony,  265 ;  makea  atrong  professions  of  his  fidelity 
to  the  republic,  266;  passes  the  Rhone  with  his 
anny,  267  ;  sanda  repeated  asanrancea  to  Cioero  of 
bia  rsaolotion  to  oppress  Antony,  274  ;  reodves  intel- 
ligence of  Lepidus's  treachery,  278  ;  joins  with  D. 
Bratns,  ib. ;  deserts  him,  and  goes  over  to  Lepidns 
aad  Antony,  281 

Plato,  the  first  master  of  the  Academy,  did  not  adhere  to 
the  Socratie  method,  which  his  followeradeserted,  302 

Pfiay,  his  letters  compared  with  Cicero's,  299 ;  his  pane- 
gyric  fidaely  reckoned  the  standard  of  eloquence,  301 

Plotina,  fifsft  opened  a  Latin  school  at  Rome,  3 

Plntaicb  mentiona  some  prodigies  at  Cicero's  birth,  1  ; 
loves  to  introdoce  them  into  history,  ib. ;  a  charae- 
tcr  of  him  aa  a  writer  on  Roman  affidrs,  pr^,  zii 

PolBo  promises  Cicero  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
repnUic,  267  ;  repeats  the  same  promisee,  274 ;  joins 
with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  281 

PoflBpuBs,  Cn.  Stimbo,  consul,  &ther  of  Pompey  the 
Ofeat,6 


Pompdus,  Cn.,  joins  Sylla  with  three  legions,  9 ;  sends 
Carbo's  bead  to  Sylla,  ib. ;  returns  vietortous  from 
Africa,  saluted  by  Sylla  with  the  title  of  Magnus, 
demands  a  triumph  against  Sylla's  will,  triumphs  to 
the  joy  of  the  people,  the  first  of  the  equestrian 
order  who  had  received  that  honour,  his  triumphal 
car  drawn  by  elephants,  14  ;  joins  with  Q.  Catulus 
in  the  war  against  M.  Lepidus,  orders  M.  Brutus 
to  be  killed,  15  ;  joined  with  Q.  Metellus  in  the 
war  against  Sertorius,  20 ;  orders  Perpema  to  be 
killed,  and  his  papers  to  be  burnt,  triumphs  a  second 
time,  though  still  a  private  dtizen,  is  elected  consul 
in  his  absence,  and  before  the  consular  age,  21 ; 
restores  the  tribunJtian  power,  31 ;  a  great  dissem- 
bler, 84  ;  finishes  the  war  agdnst  the  piates  in  four 
months,  ib. ;  obtains  the  command  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war  by  the  Manilian  law,  36  ;  finishea  the 
piratic  and  Mithridatic  vrars,  and  obtdns  a  thanka. 
giving  of  ten  days,  63 ;  returns  to  Rome,  slights 
the  opportunity  of  making  himself  master  of  the 
republic,  71 ;  an  account  of  his  conquests  and 
honours,  ib. ;  bis  cautious  behaviour,  72 ;  called  in 
raillery  Cnaus  Cioero,  makes  L.  Airanius  consul 
agdnst  the  inclination  of  the  dty,  ib. ;  his  triumph, 
73 ;  solidts  the  ratification  of  his  acta  and  an  agra- 
rian law,  75 ;  secretly  aiaists  Clodius  agdnst  Cioero, 
76 ;  enters  into  a  league  with  Caesar  and  Crassus, 
78 ;  preddes  at  the  ratification  of  Clodins's  adop- 
tion, 80 ;  loses  the  affections  of  the  public,  84  ;  his 
mistaken  policy  in  entering  into  the  triumvirate,  85; 
gives  Cicero  the  strongest  assurances  of  hb  protec- 
tion, 87 ;  is  admonished  to  guard  against  Cicero, 
retires  to  his  Alban  villa,  91 ;  receives  Cicero's 
friends  coldly,  who  came  to  implore  his  protection, 
ib. ;  refutes  his  aadstance  to  Cicero  himself,  ib.  ; 
is  insulted  by  Clodius,  thinks  of  recdling  Cicero, 
100 ;  shuts  himself  up  in  hu  house,  ib. ;  is  bedeged 
by  Damio,  one  of  Clodius's  freedmen,  ib. ;  proposes 
to  recal  Cicero  by  a  law  of  the  people,  106  ;  renews 
the  same  motion  in  the  senate,  108 ;  recommends 
it  to  the  people,  109 ;  has  the  administration  of 
the  com  and  providons  of  the  empire  granted  to  him 
at  Cicero's  motion,  1 12 ;  is  dedrous  to  obtdn  the 
commisdon  for  restoring  king  Ptolemy,  119  ;  speaks 
in  defence  of  Milo,  121 ;  is  roughly  handled  by 
Bibulus,  Curio,  Favonius,  and  C.  Cato,  joins  with 
Cicero  sgdnst  them,  ib. ;  reconciled  to  Crassus  by 
Caesar,  and  extorts  the  consulship  firom  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  129  ;  opens  his  new  theatre,  131 ; 
and  exhibita  most  msgnificent  shows  in  it,  ib. ;  uiges 
Cicero  to  defend  Gabinins,  142  ;  concerned  for  the 
death  of  his  wife  Julia,  144  ;  declared  the  single 
consul,  and  publishes  several  new  laws,  149  ;  ruins 
Milo,  150 ;  marries  Cornelia,  preaervea  Sdpio  from 
an  impeachment,  treats  Hypsaras  with  inhumanity^ 
152 ;  defends  Bursa,  ib. ;  prepares  an  inscription 
for  his  temple  of  Venus,  153 ;  ready  to  break  with 
Caesar,  ib. ;  extorts  large  sums  from  king  Ario- 
barzanes,  159 ;  his  constitution  peculisrly  subject 
to  fevers,  168  ;  was  publidy  prayed  for  by  all  the 
towns  of  Italy,  ib. ;  confers  with  Cioero,  1 70  ;  averse 
to  an  accommodation  vrith  Casar,  ib.;  secures 
Caesar's  gladiators  at  Capua,  173;  diaaembles  his 
design  of  quitting  Italy,  175 ;  his  mistake  in  leaving 
the  pnblic  treasure  at  Rome  a  prey  to  Csesar,  182 ; 
his  management  censured  by  Cioero,  185, 186 ;  the 
diflScult  part  which  he  had  to  act,  79  ;  his  conduct 
compared  with  Casar*s,  188 ;  is  defeated  at  Phaisalia, 
189  ;  his  death  and  character,  190 

Pompey  the  son,  attempts  to  kill  Cicero.  189  ;  Sextus 
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and  Ciwnipat  to  flight  bj  CMar,  212 ;  Sextos  lendf 
propoMls  of  an  accommodation  to  tho  consuls,  240 

Pontinius,  C,  triumphs  orer  the  AUobroges,  144 

Popilius,  Leonas,  preMnred  by  Cicero  in  a  capital  cause, 
is  sent  by  Antony  to  Icill  him,  290 ;  he  cuts  off  his 
head  and  hands,  carrier  them  to  Antony,  and  is  re- 
warded for  it,  291 

Porcia,  Gate's  daughter,  Bibnlus's  widow,  married  to 
Brutus,  208 ;  dies  before  him  of  a  lingering  illness, 
276 

Posidonius,  a  learned  Stoic,  master  and  friend  of  Cicero, 
13 ;  a  reflection  on  the  story  of  his  stoical  fortitude, 
».  •,  ib. 

Pnetonhip,  some  aocount  of  it,  85 

Priests,  cslled  together  to  determine  the  afiair  of 
Cicero's  house,  114;  the  judges  in  all  cases  relating 
to  religion,  of  the  first  nobility,  307 

Piocilius,  tribune,  condemned  for  killing  a  citizen,  140 

Prodigies,  that  preceded  Catiline's  conspiracyy  40 ;  a 
statue  of  Romulus  and  Remus  struck  with  lightning, 
Cicero's  and  Yiigil's  description  of  it,  n.  ib. ;  the 
story  of  a  prodigy  contrived  by  Cicero  and  Terentia, 
57  ;  prodigies  preoediog  the  death  of  Cssar,  220 

Proscription  of  citizens,  first  invented  by  Sylla,  9 

Proyinoes,  the  government  of  them  eagerly  desired  by 
the  nobility^  163;  theiroppressive  manner  of  govern- 
ing them,  ib. 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  deposed  by  Clodius's  law^ 
puts  an  end  to  his  life,  95 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  solidts  to  be  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  a  Roman  anny>  119 

PuteoH,  the  most  celebrated  port  of  Italy,  19 


Q. 


QucsTOBs,  the  natnre  of  the  office,  the  first  step  to 
the  public  honours,  gives  an  admission  into  the 
senate,  17,  22 

Quinctius,  L.  a  turbulent  tribune,  endeavonn  to  get  tho 
acts  of  Sylla  reversed,  19 

Quinctius,  P.,  defended  by  Cicero,  11 


R. 


Rabuuits,  C.  accused  by  T.  Labienns,  45 ;  defended 
by  Cicero,  46 

Rabirius,  Posthumus,  defended  by  Cicero,  143 

Racilius,  tribune,  moves  for  the  impeachment  of  Clodins, 
118 

Rebilus,  C.  Caninius,  named  consul  by  Cmar  for  a 
few  hours,  216 

Religion  of  old  Rome,  an  engine  of  state,  a  summary 
account  of  it,  807 ;  its  constitution  contrived  to  sup- 
port the  interests  of  the  senate,  ib. 

Religion,  natural,  the  most  perfect  scheme  of  it  does 
not  supersede,  but  demonstrato  the  benefit  of  a  divine 
revelation,  310,  n.  * 

Romans,  exact  in  the  education  of  their  diildren,  8 ;  a 
summary  account  of  their  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, j9r<f.  xvi. ;  firee  from  bribery,  till  after  the 
times  of  the  Gracchi,  pT€f,  xviii. ;  their  corruption 
in  the  government  of  provinces,  23;  used  to  give 
answers  to  foreigners  in  Latin,  n, ',  24  ;  seldom  used 
capital  punishments,  58 

Roscius,  a  &med  comedian,  11 ;  his  cause  defended  by 
Cicero,  16 ;  a  character  of  him  by  Cieero,  his  daily 
pay  for  acting,  ib. 


Rosdus,  8.  of  Ameria,  accused  of  the  murder  of  his 
&ther,  defended  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted.  1 1 

Ruftis,  Q.  Pompeius,  banished  for  the  disorders  of  Us 
tribunate,  152 

RuUus,  P.  Servilius,  tribune,  publidies  an  agraiiaa 
law,  43 ;  opposed  by  Cicero,  ib. 

Rutilius,  consul,  killed  in  the  Marsic  war,  6 


S. 


Salldst,  the  historian,  turned  out  of  the  senate  by 
Appius  the  censor,  165  ;  his  account  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy  taken  frvm  Brutus's  life  of  Cato,  s.  ', 
199 

Ssnga,  Q.  Fabius,  informs  Cicero  of  the  practices  of 
Catiline's  confederates  with  the  Allobroges,  55 

SauflUus,  M.,  one  of  Milo*s  confidants,  twice  defended 
by  Cicero,  and  acquitted,  151 

Seaptius,  Brutus*s  agent  in  Cyprus ;  treated  the  Sala. 
minians  with  great  cruelty,  159  ;  deprived  of  his 
command  there  by  Cicero,  ib. 

ScsBvola,  Q.  MuduB,  augur,  the  best  lawyer  and  states- 
man of  his  time,  takes  Cicero  under  his  protection, 
4 ;  bis  house  the  oracle  of  the  dty,  5 ;  wrote  an 
epigram  in  praise  of  Cicero^s  poem  on  C.  Marina,  ib. 

ScsBvola,  the  high-priest,  his  singular  probity,  and  sidll 
in  the  Uw,  4  ;  killed  by  Damauppus,  9 

Scipio,  accused  of  bribery,  but  preserved  fit>m  a  trial 
by  Pompey,  152 ;  procures  a  decree  for  the  dismis- 
iion  of  Cassai^s  army,  171 

Senators  not  held  complete  till  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
the  censors,  17 ;  the  vacancies  supplied  ycariy  by 
the  qumtors,  ib. 

Seigius,  M.,  a  leader  of  the  mob  under  Clodlus,  112 

SeiTanus,  tribune,  hinders  the  decree  for  Cicero*s 
restoration,  opposes  the  decree  for  restoring  Cicero's 
house,  116 

Sertorius  maintains  a  war  of  eight  years  against  the 
whole  force  of  Rome,  20 ;  his  eharacter  and  death, 
ib. 

Servilia,  Brutus's  mother,  her  character,  287 

Servilius  prevails  with  Metellus  to  drop  his  opposition 
to  Cicero's  return,  108 

Servilius,  P.  an  affected  rival  of  Cicero,  his  diaiacter, 
268 

Sextins,  P.,  quaestor,  joins  with  Petrnus  in  urging  C. 
Antony  to  a  battle  with  Catiline,  61 ;  when  tribune, 
procures  CsBsar's  consent  to  Cicero's  restoration, 
103  ;  left  for  dead  in  the  forum  by  Clodios,  106 ; 
accused  by  M.  Tullius  Albinovanus,  and  defended 
by  Cicero,  123 

Shows  and  public  games,  magnificent  and  expensiTe,  32 

Sica  entertidns  Cicero  in  his  exile,  96 

Sicilians  made  citizens  of  Rome  by  Antony,  234 

l^dly,  tne  first  province  of  Rome,  18 ;  the  granary  of 
the  republic,  ib. ;  famous  ibr  its  school  of  doquenoe, 
ib. 

Sidnius,  a  feetious  tribune,  his  jest  upon  the  consuls 
Cn.  Octavius  and  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  rsises  a  sedi- 
tion, is  slain  by  the  contrivance  of  Curio,  17 

Silanus,  consul  elect,  g^vee  the  first  vote  for  putting 
Catiline's  accomplices  to  death,  68 


Socrates,   banished'  physics  out  of  philosophy,  and 

applied  it  to  morality,  his  method  of  inculcating  his 

notions,  802 
Soaigenes,  an  utronomer,  employed  by  Casar  to  refoim 

the  calendar,  202 
Spartacus,  general  of  the  gladiatorsin  the  Servile  War, 

killed  at  tho  head  of  his  troops,  20 
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SpiMdi  or  J.  Cami  oa  OtUlino**  aec^oipUcei,  5S  ;  «r 
M.  Cafv,  60 

8pecdi«  of  Oiccro ;  for  R<»du»AmcriAitA|I  I ;  for  Roi- 
doi  iW  coine>diai]f  t6 ;  mgiinit  CBdliti.t  u)d  Ventn, 
2^  I  for  FoQtciaK  ^3  ;  for  the  ManiluD  Uw,  36 ; 
for  ClticDtiut,  S7  ;  for  Gftllim,  40  ;  agiioit  the 
Afimimn  law,  43 ;  an  the  tftmuU  about  Otho,  ih  i 
ia  tbe  ioiif  of  the  protcribcd,  Jb. ;  for  RaMrioi^  46  ; 
■fuuil  Catiliao,  fint,49  ;  ucood,  50 1  third,  56  ; 
ima^kn;  for  Murena,  53;  for  Sylla,  S7  ;  for 
PlMeWk  B2 ;  lo  the  icDato  upon  hi»  rcstortLtiou,  111; 
t«  tbi»  ptoplCf  Lb, ;  for  the  r«ttitutioQ  of  bit  bouM, 
IH  ;  rorSeztiui^  123  ;  for  Bftlbui,  U7  ;  fci  Cnlms, 
128;  apinst  Piio,  lai  ;  fur  PJandiis,  140;  for 
RabiKuf  Poathiiniuii  143  ;  for  Milo^  151  ;  for  Msir- 
icllat,  20 1 ;  for  Li^riui,  202  ;  far  king  DeiotBUji^ 
215  ;  hi*  fint  Philippic,  243 ;  ibeteeood,  244  ;  tlm 
i]iinl,24B;  the  fourth,  ib. ;  tbolllUij  249 ;  the  latb, 
251  ;  th«  tpveuth,  252  ;  the  oigfath,  ib.  ;  tho  moth, 
254 ;  the  tenth,  256  ^  the  6kv«nth,259;  tho  twelfib, 
SSI ;  thi^  thirteen  Lb,  264  ;  ibo  faurtwnih,  27X 

9iptuiipp(i»«  Pkto't  nephcif  axui  iacceMar  in  the  Aea^ 
demy,  302 

8toieR|  bdd  tho  «oul  to  be  n  iuljile  fterj  ■uhitanee| 
iOliigtlqg  after  the  bodjf  but  a^/t  etemaUj,  306; 
toti«f«d  tlie  rcftlitj  of  dlviiifttioa,  307 

9iil|nQm,  Senr?uS|  detirct  a  coofeivnce  with  Cicero, 
184  ;  Mni  ambaoador  to  Aatonj,  25 1  %  diet  on  hii 
jounwy,  253 1  hai  a  itatuci^  &c.  decreed  to  him  bj 
Ckero,  255 ;  hii  character^  ib.  ;  a  itorj^  of  hii  ikill 
in  t)»  law,  errenMiulj  leekonod  among  Ciwar*i 
mmiimlum  Ij  Catfots  and  HoiuUo,  ».  \  255 

Siipp«r,  ibo  gm^l  meal  of  the  RonjAna,  293 

S>ila,  P*  Com,,  coaTicted  of  hhberj,  and  forfeit!  the 
cootulibip ;  accaiod  of  cootpinng  with  Catilia^t  d«- 
feiMkd  hj  Ctcero,  aad  actiulttedl,  €7 

8jlla,  L^  CanHrliuf  r  his  bebavioar  in  tho  M&rao  war, 
6 1  obteiui  the  consul  ship ,  the  pro?itic*  of  Aaim  the 
oiaiiiiaiid  of  the  MiUmdntic  wur,  7  ;  drives  U.  Ma^ 
^jot  Wit  iff  Romc^  ih. ;  rccoTeTi  Gnrooe  and  Atia 
Mithriffates^  declared  a  pyblic  cnen^y,  imkt* 
r  with  Mithridoles,  S ;  (jriogi  ibo  works  of  Arl»> 
ietle  into  Itafj^  loodi  at  BmqdiiiuiD,  it  joined  bj 
^DQtig  Pfimpcj,  defeati  Norbanui,  dmw>  Scipi&'« 
■nnj  from  biiu,  9  i  given  Sdpio  hii  liffr^  Sb.  ;  tbo 
tatmtof  of  a  proscriplioinL,  dtiprivc*  J,  Cxtar  of  tho 
fttiaatbood,  ib. ;  ttnwillinglj  gnntM  bim  bli  life,  hii 
pRdictioa  eonccmiDg  him^  dodsynod  dictator,  10; 
makea  graat  alteratii^ni  in  tbe  lUlfi,  di«tnbutef  the 
(CSBftK^vd  landt  am^ng  hii  toldif^n,  ib. ;  giT»  Pom- 
pftf  tiM  tltlo  of  M^gnuf,  li  dii^ited  at  Pompe^^'t 
dnnaad  of  a  tnumph,  14;  hit  d«ath  and  cbarac- 
ter^ih. 

Sjincoie  aad  Meauna  refuia  to  join  with  the  other 
citio*  of  Sidljr  in  tbo  impeach  meat  of  Verf«>,  23 

Senattt,  had  iIm  aolo  preroga^TD  of  diittahuiing  tbo 
pRrfioeet,  till  Gftaar  obtained  them  bj  « grant  of  the 
p«opk,86 


•,  bit  (TTidoiicie  agaiait  CraMuit  voted  to  be 
fiOae,  Sa 

Tfffmtia^  wife  of  Cloero,  rich  and  noblOf  18  ;  joaloui 
fff  Clodini*  «iiter,  urgtri  Ciccrti  t«  giiro  evidotKio 
^Wioit  hiisiy  70  ^  draggt^d  from  the  tetnple  of  Vo«ta 
If  01odA«*'t  Qttler,  9i  ;  hotin  tbu  miafortiioct  of  her 
fcmilf  with  grtsLt  ipirit,  101  ;  ntkn  her  <«lat£  to 
lale  to  lupplj  tb^ir  nooettiticf,  102;  meeti  Ciecro  at 
Prmidiwwmi  170;  divoiced  &om  htmi  135;  her 


charwt«f}  195  I  Ured  to  a  moarkable  4|e^  i»,  ^ 

Theophraatuf,  birworke  brought  m%a  Itidjrbir  SytU,9 

TLermm,  Q.,  demoliihct  Mitylene,  14 

TlhuLFanij  gives  hoitagci  to  Cicero,  161 

Tiro,  Cicero*t  EaTourite  itavo,  Bome  acootiot  of  hioa, 

im 

Tarquatoi  ■ocuaei  P.  Corn.  Sylla  of  donipinng  with 
CatiHue,  67 

TraniLations  of  tbo  claiiic  writers,  how  to  be  per- 
formed, jpr^/.  jdi 

TraTcli  of  CiiuHJTo,  the  pattom  of  beaeflcial  travc^I 
lingp  13 

Tr«hatint  recommended  to  Caesar  bj  Cicero,  136 ; 
hii  character,  ib^ ;  rjllied  hj  Cioofio  for  turning 
Epicurean,  150 

Trebonint,  tribune,  publiihet  i  Law  for  tbe  aaigi]- 
ment  of  provincetfor  Are  joart  to  the  coamlj,  132 ; 
one  of  the  conspintorB  agidntt  CsDsar,  hit  chamr- 
ter,  220  ;  goei  to  hit  government  of  A«ia,  227  ; 
it  taken  by  lurpriAe,  and  cruelly  murdered  by  Dalu^ 
bella,  259 

THbuneif  their  power  carried  to  the  greatett  ezoeta 
by  tbe  Gracclii,  pre/,  iTiii. ;  abridged  by  Sylkt 
10 ;  rot  lured  by  Pompey,  31  j  tbe  common  tiwLi  of 
the  ambltioua,  ib. 

Trinmphi^  tbe  natuie  and  eenditiecu  of  them,  n,  *, 
154 

TrJumvimte,  tbe  firet.  by  whom  formed,  and  with 
what  Tiewt,  78  ;  Bocoud,  tho  place  and  maiini^r,  in 
which  the  t^ree  ebiofi  toot,  28  U  ;  tbe  conditiooi  of 
ilieir  union,  tbey  proecribo  Cicero,  with  tixtefm  more, 
ttnd  ftfterwttfdt  three  htmdred  icuatora,  and  two 
thousand  koighte,  289 

Triiimviri,  or  Treviri  Motietalefl,  what  they  wercj  ti,  % 
314 

Tuhero,  Q.,  pemcutei  Ligariut,  202 

To  Ilia,  Cicero**  daughter,  when  bora,  IS  ;  meets  her 
btherat  Brunditium,  110;  marriet  Cmisipet,  125; 
■epirated  from  him  hr  diT-omc,  and  mRrriea  Dola- 
belli,  164;  diToreed  from  Dolabella,  190;  her  death 
and  cbiracter,  204  ;  a  itory  of  her  body  being  hnnd 
on  the  Appian-way»  n.  \  208 

TuUiui,  tbe  name  of  CicutoV  family^  its  derivatiim^  2 

Ttificnlan  villa,  preferred  by  Cicero  tu  tho  ttai  of  his 
TiUu,  3B 

T^iaiuLio,  a  leanied  Oroak  entertained  by  Ciocrei  12S 


Yauto,  M*  Tereafeitii,  entert  Into  a  itriet  anion  with 
Cicero,  his  ehataceer,  195 

Vorrua,  P.,  mhm  Africa  oa  the  part  of  the  rcpublw, 
192 

Vntimita,  the  ttibnoe,  Cwar'i  crwtore,  79;  heidi 
C»a&r>  mob  agaitiit  Bthnlui,  80  ;  atlackt  the  bouae 
of  Bibulua^  84 ;  appeart  a  witoeta  againtt  P.  ScxLiut, 
and  if  icverely  la&hud  by  Cicero,  123;  m«de  prvter, 
to  the  cxcUiion  of  M.  Cate,  132;  defended  b}^ 
Cieero,  l4l  ;  hit  character,  ib» 

Vorret,  C,  piartor  of  Sicily,  aixnied  by  Cicero  of 
great  opprc«tion  and  cruelty,  23  y  it  convicted  and 
banished,  25 ;  a  ipedmeu  of  bii  crimet,  ib.  ;  bit 
death,  31 

Veitiut^  the  gcnetul  of  tho  Mirsi,  hold*  a  conferonee 
with  the  Roman  cotiiul^  Cn,  Fompeiui,  6 

Veuinsj  Lu,  accmet  CMar  of  Catiliuffl'*  plot,  66  j  ii 
ImpriMned  and  miierably  uacd  by  bim,  67 1  em- 
ployed by  hi»  to  chatge  Cuiio,  &c.,  witli  a  impi 
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against  Pompey'i  life,  85 ;  atrangled  by  Lim  in 
priton,  ib. 

Victims  in  sacrificing  found  sometimes  m'thont  t  heart 
or  liver,  how  aeconnted  for,  n. ',  220 

Villas  of  the  Roman  generals  nsed  to  be  on  hills,  n. 
294 

Virgilias,  C,  refuses  to  admit  Cicero  into  Sicily,  96 

Vomiting,  immediately  before  and  after  dinner,  a  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans,  n.  °^,  215 

Vulturcius,  one  of  CaUline's  conspirators,  55 ;  gives 
evidence  to  the  senate  against  his  accomplices,  ib. 


W. 


War,  Marsic,  otherwise  called  Italic,  Social,  5 ;  part 
of  the  education  of  the  nobility,  a  fame  in  it  the 


surest  way  to  the  highest  honours,  6 ;  the  first  dvil 
war  among  the  Romans  properly  so  called,  7  ;  Octa. 
vian,  ib. ;  Servile,  20 ;  Sertorian,  ib. ;  Mithridatic, 
36 ;  Gallic,  75 
Witneeses  in  trials,  a  character  of  the  Oallic,  S3  ;  and 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman,  n.  82 


X. 


XsMocLU  of  Adramyttus,  a  rhetorician  of  Asia,  attended 
Cioero  in  his  travels,  13 


Tbak,  Ronuui,  an  account  of  it,  201 
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LETTERS 


MARCUS    TULLIUS    CICERO 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 


WTTB  REtlABKS 


BY      WILLIAM      MELMOTH. 


Quo  fit  ut  omnia 

VoUtb  pateat  rduU  detcripU  tebella 
Vita  Mnia.— Hon. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tm  princtpal  d««gii  of  the  following  attompt,  ii  to  trace  the  conduct  and  inquire  into  the  character 
of  Cicero.  For  thif  porpoee  the  preient  Letters  were  preferred  to  thoie  which  are  written  to  Atticns,  u 
thej  show  the  author  of  them  in  a  greater  variety  of  connexioniy  and  afford  an  opportunity  of  considering 
him  in  almost  every  poiuble  point  of  view. 

Thit  oorreepondenoe  includes  a  period  of  about  twenty  years ;  commencing  immediately  aftor  Cicero*s 
oonsulatey  and  ending  a  few  months  before  his  death. 


THE 


LETTERS 


MARCUS    TULLIUS    CICERO 


TO 


SEVERAL  OP  HIS  FRIENDS, 


BOOK   L 


LETTER   !-• 

Tq  P<mpep  the  Great,  ImprrniorK 
Tour  letter  to  the  senate  afforded  inftprcwible 
nbifiction,  not  only  to  mjwlff  but  to  tke  public 
t  B.  »1  in  general ;  ai  the  hopes  it  brouglit  ns  of 
a  p^ace  &re  Agrfeabk  to  tho^e  expeete- 
tioni  wkichp  in  fbll  conAden^  of  your  superior 
ihOilles,  i  bad  alw»yi  encouraged  the  world  to 
at^rtuu^  1  muil  «j<^quAint  tou,  however » that  it 
atirdj  tuuk  the  rpinU  of  tbat  party,  wbo»  from 

•  ThflM  1cH«n  «re  plJiced  iiooDjdbif  te  lh«lr  AppMed 
^^m.  Thm  rm^cT  vtll  find  ftt  ibe  Bud  m  tndot:,  rvfariiiig 
H  lilt  ndtr  Is  vliicli  th«T  stubd  lu  th4»  ^nmrnon  idltion*. 

I  The  ytl*  nf  imptfnitor,  duHiq;  the  ilnua  of  tl»  repub- 
tfe,  4t4  not  beu  the  leut  rdftUoii  to  thai  Idea  which  li 
^hstd  to  it  In  oi(»dc!ra  lanjnukga;  but wumerelj  bomonuy 
mi  tttxa^aomL  It  w«k  confert^  en  the  RciTnan  gcnerali 
^f  th*  acclanaaitoEu  of  tlicir  tuwy  In  tbo  fleld,  ofT^rr  S£mv& 
^pulid^ntafc  RBixhcd  b?  thdr  c><)iin^o  oxtd  ctmdupt :  jukL 
tt  wm  iBinitdkalelj  dropped  ngulri  aa  itxni  u  £bc^  eutarfid 

tltl^RoiDflL 

«  Fomper  wa«  at  thlx  time  ovrylng  nn  the  wur  fn  Ai£a 
ffilHl  iUthJidaii^  khiff  of  Fontiu^  and  tlw  letter  to 
vtiA  C$cvm  aUtidia,  probably  bmughi  an  accimnl  «f  the 
pop«ei  «f  the  campaign.  Mtthrjdates  wai  a  croel  but 
liaiv  prlnfie,  who  bod  ftven  aupJc^mimt  to  tbo  Roman 
■me  tor  msntv  than  foftj  yoAn.  Vitmpey^  hQwevart  had 
tbi  |cn4  |brtim«  to  Dom,plel«  what  ij^lla  and  Lucollae,  his 
pPrOtiimiiiii  ts  Otfi  command,  were  obliged  to  laare  nnfi- 
at««d  I  and  be  not  gnlydcfieajtcd  Muliridatiet,  batannexed 
*»  Ibe  Stamm  dnnlnliHii  ail  that  ]mrt  of  A^  which  Is 
leiweoi  tlitt  Red,  |&«  Guptan,  ^ud  the  Arabian  leaa'^ 


bfitni  formertf  jowr  declared  enemie**  bave  litely 
become  jour  pretetidcd  friend*  ;  a#  it  utterly 
disappointed  their  moat  san|;^ine  hopes'^, 

Notwitbst4niliiig  the  letter  wbicb  yoo  wrote  to 
me  by  the  same  e^presa  diacoirered  but  vttj  alight 
marki  of  your  affection*  yet  I  read  it  with  pleasure. 
The  troth  iri  1  ain  alwA^s  abundantly  utisfied  witb 
tbe  conaeionaneas  of  hovmg  exerted  my  beet 
offices  towards  my  frieodfi ;  and  if  they  do  not 
tbint  proper  to  make  me  an  equal  return  j  I  am 
well  coTiteuted  that  the  superiority  should  retn&lti 
on  mj  side*  But  if  my  utmost  ^cal  for  your 
interests  has  not  been  iufficient  to  unite  you  to 
mine,  I  doubt  not  that  our  co-operating  together 
upon  the  same  patriot-principles,  will  be  a  meane 
of  cementing  u»  more  stTOoj^lf  hereafter.  In  the 
me«n  time^  it  would  neither  be  agreenbie  to  the 
openness  of  my  temper^  nor  to  the  freedom  of  that 
lUUtMal  friendship  we  profess,  to  conc«d  what  I 
thought  wanting  in  your  letter,     I  will  acknow- 

^  It  It  dmihtful  Id  whom  Cii?9to  hero  al1tiili&  Some  ^ 
thocominimlatctf*  auppoae  that  hepointii  at  tupolluBp  who, 
HA  bo  bad  bftqu  teealiid  ttom  the  command  in  wlsicb  Fom- 
pay  waji  nowempl0j«d*  wimldnot.  It  may  wcU  be  Itiuif  lii«i1, 
be  «n!4lly  pleaaed  with  the«u<s*w-  of  bU  riTal— Olhera 
think  tJ^t  ho  hud  Cwtar  In  rtinr :  and  what  nmdeft  thf  a 
oonjeeture  extremely  probable  la,  tbat  Cm^tmoA  Pempeyi 
who  hod  been  loaf  ttppodte  in  poUdca,  were  iio^r,  appa- 
rmiip,  reconiritBd^  Ihefonniir  ifoi-  purpoeea  which  •hall 
here&fttit  bttixiplidnedl  fallliig  In  with  that  |«ifly  *ho  www 
for  contDrrtng  tliis  highest  and  mott  UDConiUtutlQBal 
honaUTV  on  tho  tatterp 
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ledge,  then,  that  the  public  services  I  perfonned 
during  mj  late  consulship,  gave  me  reason  to 
expect,  from  your  attachment  both  to  myself  and 
to  the  commonwealth,  that  you  would  have  sent 
me  your  congratulations  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you 
would  not  have  omitted  them  but  from  a  tender- 
ness to  certain  persons'.  Let  me  assure  you, 
however,  that  what  I  have  performed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  my  country,  has  received  the  concurrent 
applauses  of  the  whole  world.  You  will  find  when 
you  return  hither,  I  conducted  that  important 
scene  with  so  much  spirit  and  policy,  that  you, 
like  another  Scipio,  though  for  superior,  indeed,  to 
that  hero  in  glory,  will  not  refuse  to  admit  me, 
like  a  second  Lielius',  and  not  much  behind  him, 
I  trust,  in  wisdom,  as  the  friend  and  associate  of 
your  private  and  public  transactions.  Farewell. 


LETTER  IL 
Quintiu  MeieUtu  Celerf,  Proeantulf  to  Cicero. 
As  I  persuaded  myself  that  our  reconciliation 
and  friendship  was  mutually  sincere,  I  never  ima- 
A  u  6B1  8^°®^  ^  should  have  had  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  being  marked  out  in  my  absence 
as  the  object  of  your  ridicule''.  For  the  same 
reason  I  was  equally  far  from  supposing  that  ^ou 
would  have  acted  with  so  much  bitterness  agamst 

•  Cicero  was  advanced  to  the  coniular  office  the  year 
before  the  date  of  thU  letter ;  that  is.  An.  Urb.  690.  He 
particularly  alludes  to  the  part  he  acted  during  his  admi- 
nistration, with  regard  to  the  suppreesing  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy.  [See  rem.  P.  p.  336,  and  rem,  *.  p.  338.]  And  he 
had  undoubtedly  cause  to  complain  of  Pompey's  unex- 
pected coolness  in  the  present  instance:  the  occasion  'of 
which  aeems  to  have  been  this.  A  very  powerful  party 
was  now  forming  against  Cicero  by  Cesar  and  Metellus 
the  tribune  ;  and  Pompey  was  considered  as  a  proper  pei^ 
son  to  support  their  designs  of  destroying  ihe  great  autho- 
rity which  Cicero  had  lately  acquired.  It  is  highly 
probable,  therefore,  from  Pompey's  reserve  to  our  author, 
that  he  had  received  some  overtures  of  this  sort :  and  as 
he  was  Jealous  of  every  power  that  might  obstruct  his  own, 
he  was  by  no  means  dii^sed,  it  should  seem,  to  advance 
Cicero's  credit  by  gratifying  him  with  those  applauses 
which  his  conduct  deaerved.^PIut.  in  Vit.  Cioer. 

'  Scipio  Afrioanus  the  younger,  to  whom  Cio^t>  here 
alludes,  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  605 ;  as  Lelius  was 
in  the  year  612.  The  strict  intimacy  which  subsisted 
between  these  distinguished  Romans,  is  celebrated  by  seve- 
ral of  theclassic  writers :  but  Cicero  has  paid  it  the  highest 
honours  in  his  Dialogue  upon  Friendship,  Bcipio  and 
Lelius  used  to  retire  together  ttona  the  business  of  the 
state,  to  a  villa  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  near  Laurentum ; 
where  these  illustrious  friends  did  not  think  it  beneath 
their  characters  to  descend  to  the  humblest  recreations. 
The  virtus  Scipiada  et  mitit  eapientia  LalU  the  heroism 
of  Scipio  and  the  wisdom  of  Lelius  could  unbend  in  gather- 
ing shells  and  pebbles  on  the  coast ;  and  perhaps  it  is  some 
evidence  of  their  merit,  that  they  were  capable  of  being 
thus  easily  diverted.  Less  virtuous  minds  generally  have 
recourse  to  more  agitated  relaxations,  and  are  seldom 
entertained  without  carrying  their  passions  into  their 
amusements.— Orat.  im>  Mnran.  36;  Hor.  Sat.  ii  1.  per. 
78 :  Cio.  De  Orat.  ii.  6. 

r  Quintus  Metellus  Celer  exercised  the  office  of  praetor, 
the  same  year  that  Cicero  was  consul.  Two  years  after  the 
date  of  this  letter,  he  was  himself  ^ected  to  that  supreme 
dignity:  and  Cicero  speaks  of  his  adroinistrati<m  with 
applause.  He  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Cisalidne  Gaul. 
—Ad  Att.  U.  I. 

^  The  reader  will  find  this  explained  byCioero's  answer 
in  the  following  letter. 


my  relation  Metellus  S  as  to  persecute  him  eren  to 
the  loss  of  his  fortunes  and  his  dignities,  merely 
for  a  single  word.  If  the  regard  which  is  due  to 
his  own  character  could  not  protect  him  from  the 
unjost  resentment  of  the  senate,  at  least  the  seal  I 
have  ever  shown  for  the  interests  of  that  illustrious 
order,  the  services  I  have  rendered' the  common- 
wealth, aqd  the  consideration  which  is  owing  to 
our  birthJ,  ^should  have  powerfully  pleaded  in  his 
favour.  But  it  has  been  his  fste  to  be  oppressed,  - 
as  well  as  mine  to  be  deserted,  by  those  who  ought 
to  have  treated  us  in  a  very  different  manner ;  and 
the  honour  of  that  important  command  with  which 
I  am  invested,  cannot  secure  me,  it  seems,  from 
having  cause  to  lament  the  indignities  which  are 
offered  both  to  myself  and  to  my  family.  Since 
the  senate  have  shown  themselves  to  be  so  little 
influenced  by  the  dictates  of  equity,  or  those 
principles  of  moderation  which  distinguished  our 
ancestors,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  they  should  find 
reason  to  repent  of  their  conduct  But  as  to  your- 
self, I  repeat  it  again,  I  never  had  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  you  were  capable  of  acting  with  so  much 
inconstancy  to  me  and  mine.  However,  neither  this 
dishonour  which  has  been  cast  upon  my  fiimiiy, 
nor  any  injuries  which  can  be  done  to  me  in  my 
own  person,  shall  ever  alienate  my  affections  firom 
the  republic.    Farewell. 


LETTER  in. 

To  Quinlus  Metellus  Celer,  Procotuui. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter,  wherein  you  tell  me 

that,  **  you  had  persuaded  yourself,  yon  should 

A  u  691     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  occasion  to  complain  of 

being  marked  out  as  the  subject  of  my 

railleries."    I  must  assure  you,  in  return,  that  I 

do  not  well  understand  to  what  you  allude.     I 

suspect,  however,  you  may  have  been  informed  of 

a  speech  I  lately  made  in  the  senate,  wherein  I 

took  notice  there  was  a  considerable  party  amongst 


i  The  person  hero  alluded  to,  is  Quintus  Metellus  Ccct- 
lius  Nepos,  at  this  time  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He  had 
lately  attempted  to  procure  a  law  for  recalling  Pompey 
out  of  Ada ;  pretending  that  his  presence  was  necceoory 
in  order  to  quiet  the  commotions  in  the  republio.  But  his 
real  view  was  to  destroy  the  great  credit  and  authority 
which  Cioero  now  possessed,  by  throwing  the  whole  power 
into  Pompey's  huids.  Cato,  who  was  likewise  tribune  at 
the  same  time,  most  strenuously  opposed  this  design  of  his 
colleague ;  and  the  contests  that  arose  between  them,  upon 
this  occasion,  were  attended  with  great  and  dangerous 
disturbances.  Metellus,  however,  being  at  length  obliged 
to  desist,  retired  in  disgust  with  his  complaints  to  Pompey. 
After  he  had  thus  withdrawn  himself,  it  was  propoeed, 
that  the  c^isure  of  the  senate  should  be  passed  upon  his 
turbulent  conduct,  as  also  that  he  dioold  be  deposed  ftom 
his  office ;  and  it  was  these  proceedings,  together  with  the 
part  tha^  Metellus  Cder  supposed  Cicero  to  hmve  bcone  in 
them,  which  occasioned  the  warm  remonstrances  of  the 
letter  before  us.  Plutarch  asserts  it  was  owing  to  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  of  Cato.  that  the  motion  against 
Metellus  Nepos  was  not  carried.  Suetonius,  on  the  other 
hand,  expressly  says  that  he  was  actually  suspended ;  and 
indeed  the  following  answer  of  Cioero  rendvs  it  extremely 
probable  that  some  decreeof  Uiat  kind  had  been  voted,and 
afterwards  repealed.— Piut  in  Vit.  Caton. ;  BneU  in  Vli. 
Jul.  Caes.  16. 

J  Within  the  space  of  twelve  years,  there  had  been  no 
lees  than  twtive  of  this  fsmily  who  were  either  ooneuls, 
census,  or  distinguished  with  the  honours  of  a  triompb.— 
VeU.  Pat  ii.  11. 
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«•,  wbo  icfrettod  that  the  oommonwealth  should 
hsTe  owed  its  preseiratioo  to  my  hands.  I  added, 
I  eoafeM,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
*'  of  some  of  your  relations,  whose  desires  you 
eould  hy  no  means  refuse,  you  suppressed  the 
applause  with  which  you  intended  to  have  honoured 
me  in  that  illustrious  assembly."  1  mentioned,  at 
die  same  time,  that  ^  we  had  shared  between  us  the 
glory  of  having  saved  the  republic :  and  that  whilst 
I  was  protecting  Rome  from  the  vricked  designs 
of  her  intestine  enemies,  you  were  defending  Italy 
from  the  open  attacks  and  secret  conspiracies  of 
tiiose  who  had  meditated  our  general  ruin.  But 
that  some  of  your  family,  nevertheless,  had  endea- 
voured to  weaken  this  our  illustrious  association, 
and  were  unwilling  you  should  make  any  return  on 
|our  part,  for  those  high  honours  with  which  yon 
had  been  distinguished  on  mine."  As  this  was  an 
open  eoofession  how  much  1  was  mortified  in  not 
receiving  the  applause  I  expected,  it  raised  a 
general  smile  in  the  house :  not  indeed  at  you,  but 
at  myself^  for  ingenuously  acknowledging  my  dissp- 
poiatment.  And  surely  what  I  thus  said  cannot 
but  be  considered  as  highly  to  your  credit ;  since 
St  was  an  evidence  that,  amidst  the  highest  honours, 
I  still  thought  my  glory  incomplete,  vrithont  the 
eoocurrence  of  your  approbation. 

As  to  what  you  mention  concerning  a  mutual 
affection,  I  know  not  what  you  may  esteem  as  a 
mark  of  that  disposition.  But,  according  to  my 
apprehension,  it  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  those 
good  offices  which  one  friend  receives  from  another, 
if,  as  a  proof  of  this  gratitude  on  my  part,  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  I  gave  up  my  pretensions  to  your 
present  government,  you  might  well  suspect  my 
veracity.  The  truth  is,  I  renounced  it  as  being 
inconsistent  with  that  plan  of  conduct  I  had  laid 
down  to  myself^ :  and  I  find  every  day  more  and 
more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  haring  taken  this 
resolution.  But  this,  vrith  strict  sincerity,  I  can 
affirm,  that  I  no  sooner  relinquished  my  claim  to 
your  province  than  I  considered  how  to  throw  it 
into  your  hands.  I  need  not  mention  the  manage- 
ment which  was  employed  in  order  to  secure  the 
lot  in  your  favour ;  but  this  much  I  will  say,  that 
I  hope  you  do  not  imagine  the  part  my  colleague 
acted  in  that  affair  was,  in  any  of  its  circumstances, 
vrithont  my  pririty  and  consent.  Let  me  desire 
you  to  recollect  with  what  expedition  I  assembled 
the  senate  immediately  after  the  balloting  was 
over,  and  how  fully  I  spoke  upon  that  occasion  in 
your  applause.  Accordingly  you  then  told  me  that 
1  had  not  only  paid  a  high  compliment  to  yourself, 
but  at  the  same  time  cast  a  very  severe  reproach 


k  Ciecro  bore  sUudes  to  the  resolntfcm  he  took  of  not 
aeeepting  any  government  at  the  expiration  of  his  consu- 
lar office ;  a  reaolutfcm,  it  must  be  owned,  worthy  of  a 
fncnms  and  dlalntereeted  patriot.  Aceordiufly,  in  a 
speech  which  ho  made  in  the  tenate  on  the  day  of  his 
inaugiumtioii,  he  declared  he  would  receive  no  honours  at 
the  don  of  hla  ministry  which  it  was  In  the  power  of  the 
tribunes  to  obetmot ;  and  indeed  it  was  in  their  power 
i»  obitnMsi  every  honour  the  tenate  could  decree.  Aa  the 
aathority  of  theee  popular  magtetratce  could  thus  diaap- 
pofat  the  ambition  of  the  consuls,  it  had  often  influenced 
them  in  the  exerdn  of  their  functions.  But  by  thla  self- 
daayin;  renunciation  which  Cicero  nuide,  he  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  their  favour,  or  to  fear  from  their  reaentment : 
and  eaoaeqncntly  divested  himself  of  every  motive  that 
eould  ofaeok  a  vigorous  opposition  to  thslr  fsotious  mea- 
sorss^-Orat.  eont  BuU.  1 8. 


upon  your  colleagues.  I  will  add,  that  fo  long  as 
the  decree  shall  subsist,  which  the  senate  passed 
at  that  juncture,  there  will  not  be  wanting  a  public 
and  conspicuous  monument  of  my  gw)d  offices 
towards  you.  Remember  likewise  the  zeal  with 
which  I  supported  your  interest  in  the  senate ;  the 
encomiums  with  which  I  mentioned  you  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people;  and  the  affectionate  letters 
I  wrote  to  you  after  your  departure.  And  when 
you  have  laid  these  several  circumstances  together, 
I  may  safely  leave  it  to  your  own  determination, 
whether  your  behaviour  to  me,  upon  your  last 
return  to  Rome,  vras  suitable  to  these  instances  of 
my  friendship.  However,  I  know  not  what  you 
mean  by  our  *'  reconcilement :  **  an  expression,  it 
should  seem,  which  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be 
applied  where  there  never  was  any  formal  rupture. 
\Vlth  respect  to  your  relation,  whom  I  ought 
not,  you  tell  me,  to  have  persecuted  so  severely  in 
resentment  of  a  single  expression,  I  have  this  to 
say :  In  the  first  place,  I  most  highly  applaud  the 
affectionate  disposition  you  discover  towards  him  : 
and,  in  the  next,  I  hope  yon  would  pardon  me,  if 
that  duty  which  I  owe  my  country,  and  to  which 
no  man  is  more  strongly  devoted,  had,  at  any  time, 
obliged  me  to  oppose  his  measures.  But  if  I  have 
only  defended  myself  against  his  most  cruel  attacks, 
have  you  not  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  I  never 
once  troubled  yon  with  my  complaints  ?  On  the 
contrary,  when  I  percdvcd  he  was  collecting  the 
whole  force  of  his  tribunitial  power  in  order  to 
oppress  me,  I  contented  myself  with  endeavouring 
to  divert  him  from  his  unjust  purpose,  by  applying 
to  your  wife'  and  sister'" ;  as  the  latter  haid  often 
indeed,  in  consideration  of  my  connezions  vrith 
Pompey,  exerted  her  good  offices  in  my  behalf. 
Nevertheless  (and  I  am  sure  you  are  no  stranger 
to  the  truth  of  what  I  am  going  to  say)  upon 
laying  down  my  consular  office,  he  prevented  me 
from  making  the  usual  speech  to  the  people :  and 
thus,  what  hid  never  been  denied  to  the  lowest  and 
most  worthless  of  our  magistrates,  he  most  injuri- 
ously refused  to  a  consul  who  had  preserved  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  This  insult,  however, 
proved  greatly  to  my  honour ;  for,  as  he  would 
only  suffer  me  to  take  the  oath",  I  pronounced  the 
sincerest  and  most  glorious  of  asseverations  with 
an  uncommon  exertion  of  voice ;  and  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  people  as  loudly  <^ed  the  gods  to 
vritness,  that  what  I  had  sworn  was  most  religi- 
ously true<>.  But  though  I  received  this  signal 
affront  from  your  cousin,  yet  I  had  the  very  same 
day  aent  an  amicable  message  to  him  by  our  com- 

1  Bister  to  Clodius :  a  woman  of  most  abandoned  lewd- 
ness, and  suqiected  of  having  poisoned  Metellus,  who  died 
in  6IM,  a  few  years  after  this  letter  was  written.^-Cicero, 
who  attended  him  in  his  laat  momenta,  repreaents  them  as 
truly  heroic.  Metellua  law  the  approachea  of  death  with- 
out the  least  concern  upon  his  own  account,  and  only 
lamented  that  he  should  lose  his  life  at  a  time  when  hia 
friend  and  his  country  would  have  most  occasion  Cor  his 
senrioes.— Pro  Ccelio,  S4. 

B  Mnda :  she  was  married  to  Pompey,  but  af towards 
divoroedfrom  him  on  occasion  of  hergallantriea  with  Caaar. 
^▲d  Att.  L  12 ;  Plut.  in  ViL  Pomp. 

n  The  consuls,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  took  an 
oath  that  they  had  faithfully  and  sealously  discharfed 
their  trust — Manutius. 

o  Cicero  did  not  confine  hfmaelf  to  the  usual  terma  of 
the  oath ;  but  swore  that  be  had  pi  issued  Rome  snd  the 
republic  fkom  destmctionw— Pint,  in  Tit.  Clear. 
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mon  firienda,  with  the  hopes  of  penuadioK  him 
into  a  better  temper.  The  answer  he  retnmea  was, 
that  all  applications  of  this  kind  were  now  too  late. 
He  had,  indeed,  asserted,  some  days  before,  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people,  "  that  the  man  who  had  pmiished  others 
without  suffering  them  to  be  heard',  ought  to  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  his  turn." 
Excellent  and  juSdous  patriot  indeed !  to  main- 
tain that  the  same  punishment  which  had  been 
decreed,  and  with  the  approbation  too  of  every 
honest  man  in  Rome,  to  those  rebels  and  incen- 
diaries who  had  attempted  to  inyolve  their  country 
in  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  was  due  to  him 
who  had  preserved  the  senate,  the  city,  and  all 
Italy  in  general  from  destruction.  These  were  the 
provocations  that  induced  me  to  oppose  your 
cousin  openly  and  before  his  feioe :  and  accordingly 
in  a  debate  on  the  first  of  January  concerning  tiie 
state  of  the  republic,  I  thought  proper  to  let  him 
see  that  he  had  declared  war  against  a  man  who 
did  not  want  resolution  to  return  his  attack.  In  a 
speech  which  he  made  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
was  pleased  to  throw  out  several  menacing  expres- 
sions against  me ;  and  it  was  evidently  his  deter- 
mined purpose  to  effect  my  ruin^  not  by  bringing 
my  actions  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  but  by  the 
most  illegal  methods  of  violence.  Had  I  not  acted 
then  with  spirit  in  opposition  to  his  ill-considered 
measures,  would  not  the  world  have  thought  (and 
thought  too  with  reason)  that  the  courage  I  exerted 
in  my  consulate  was  merely  accidental,  and  not  the 
result  of  a  steady  and  rational  fortitude  ?  If  you 
are  ignorant  of  these  instances  of  your  cousin's 
deportment,  he  has  concealed  a  very  material 
article  of  his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
apprised  you  of  them,  you  have  reason  to  look 
upon  me  as  having  acted  with  great  temper  and 
forbearance  in  never  interrupting  you  with  my 
expostulations.  In  a  word,  yon  will  find  my  com- 
plaint  against  him  was  not  founded  on  a  single 
expression,  as  you  call  it,  but  on  a  continued  series 
of  malevolence.  Let  me  now,  therefore,  show  you 
that  my  conduct  in  return  was  influenced  by  prin- 
ciples of  the  greatest  good-nature  :  if  good-nature 
it  may  be  deemed,  not  to  exert  a  proper  resent- 
ment against  injuries  of  so  atrocious  a  kind.  The 
troth  is,  I  never  once  made  a  motion  in  the  senate 
to  his  prejudice ;  on  the  contrary,  as  often  as  any 
question  arose  in  which  he  was  concerned,  I  always 
voted  on  the  most  favourable  side.  I  will  add 
P  The  principal  oonspiraton  oonoemed  with  Catiline 
belngtaken  into  custody,  Cicero  convened  the  loiate;  when 
It  wai  debated  in  what  manner  to  proceed  against  tlie  pri- 
sonen,  Bilanus,  the  oonsul-elect,  advised  that  they  should 
all  he  put  to  deatli.  Bat  this  was  against  an  express  law, 
which  prohibited  the  taking  away  the  life  of  any  citlsen 
without  a  formal  prooesa  The  proposal  of  Bilanus  was 
opposed  by  Cesar,  as  being  a  stretch  of  the  smate's  power 
which  might  be  productive  of  very  dangerous  consequences 
in  a  free  state.  It  was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
estates  of  the  conspirators  should  be  confiscated,  and  their 
persons  closely  imprisoned.  Cicero,  as  Dr.  Middleton 
obsenree.  delivered  his  sentiments  with  all  the  skill  both 
of  the  orator  and  the  statesman ;  and  while  he  seemed  to 
show  a  perfect  neutrality,  and  to  give  equal  commendation 
to  both  the  opinions,  was  artfully  labouring  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  Silanus's,  which  he  considered  as  a  ne- 
cessary example  of  severity  in  the  present  oircumstanoes 
of  the  republic.  A  vote  accordingly  passed  that  the  con- 
spirators should  suffer  death ;  which  Cicero  immediately 
put  in  execution.— Life  of  Cic  p.  59--61 ;  see  rem.  \  p.  338, 


(though  it  is  a  circumstance,  indeed,  in  wh!^  I 
ought  not  to  have  concerned  mysdf )  that  I  was  so 
fu  fh)m  being  displeased  with  the  decree  which 
passed  in  his  ftiyour,  that,  in  consideration  of  his 
being  related  to  you,  I  actually  promoted  it  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. 

Thus  you  866  that,  far  from  being  the  aggressor, 
I  have  only  acted  a  ^defensive  part.  Nor  have  I, 
as  you  accuse  me,  betrayed  a  capricious  disposition 
with  regard  to  yourself :  on  the  contrary,  notwitii- 
standing  your  failure  in  some  amicable  offices  on 
your  side,  I  have  still  preserved  the  same  unvaria- 
ble  sentiments  of  friendship  on  mine.  Even  at  thia 
veiy  instant  when  I  have  before  me,  I  had  almost 
called  it  your  threatening  letter,  yet  I  will  tell  yon 
that  I  not  only  excuse,  but  highly  applaud  the 
generous  warmth  you  express  in  your  cousin's 
behalf;  as  I  know,  by  what  passes  in  my  own 
breast,  the  wonderfol  force  of  family  affection.  I 
hope  then  you  will  judge  of  my  resentment  with 
the  same  candour,  and  acknowledge  that  if,  with- 
out the  least  provocation  on  my  part,  I  have  been 
most  cruelly  and  outrageously  treated,  by  any  of 
your  relations,  I  had  a  right,  I  will  not  only  say  to 
defend  myself,  but  to  be  supported  in  .that  defence 
if  it  were  necessary,  even  by  your  whole  army. 
Believe  me,  I  have  ever  been  desirous  of  making 
you  my  friend ;  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  convince 
you,  upon  all  occasions,  that  I  was  entirely  yours  ; 
sentiments  which  I  still  retain,  and  shall  continue 
to  retain  just  as  long  as  you  desire.  To  say  all  in 
one  word,  I  am  much  more  disposed  to  sacrifice 
my  resentment  against  your  cousin  to  my  friend- 
ship towards  yourself,  than  to  suffer  the  fbrmer, 
in  any  degree,  to  impair  our  mutual  affection. 
Farewell 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Caiua  AnioniuSf  Imperator  '. 
I  HAD  determined  not  to  trouble  you  with  my 
letters,  unless  of  the  recommendatory  kind :  not 
▲.  V.  dOl.    ^^^  ^  ^'^  reason  to  expect  my  folidta- 
tions  would  have  much  weight  with  you ; 
but  as  being  unwilling  it  should  appear  to  tiiose 
who  might  apply  for  them,  that  any  coolness  had 
arisen  between  us.     However,  as  our  common 
friend  Atticus,  who  has  been  a  particular  witness 
of  the  warmth  with  which  I  have  ever  promoted 
your  interest,  is  coming  into  your  provinoe,  I  can- 
not forbear  conveying  a  letter  to  yon  by  his  hand ; 
especially  as  he  very  strongly  importuned  me  for 
that  purpose. 

Were  I  to  claim  even  your  highest  services,  the 
demand  could  by  no  means  be  thought  unreason- 
able,  after  having  contributed  everything  on  my 
part  for  the  advancement  of  your  ease,  your  inte- 
rest, and  your  honours'.  But  I  may  safely  appeal 
to  your  own  conscience,  whether  yon  have  ever 
made  me  the  least  return :  so  far  fkom  it,  indeed. 
that  I  have  heard  (for  I  dare  not  say  I  have  been 

^  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addreosed,  was 
uncle  to  the  celebrated  Mark  Antony.  He  had  been  consul 
the  year  before  with  Cicero,  and  was  now  govonior  of 
Maoedcmia. 

r  The  consuls,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  used  to 
draw  lots  to  which  of  the  provinces  they  should  respect- 
ively succeed  asgovemors.  This  which  Antonius  possessed, 
one  of  the  mostdasiraUeinall  the  Boman  empire,  haviog 
fallen  to  Cicero,  he  resigned  it  to  his  oolleague. 
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it^fomed;  M  it  it  an  ezpretiioD,  it  seemt,  which 
joa  freqaently,  though,  I  am  sure,  i^jurioualy, 
object  to  me,)  I  have  heard  then  that  you  have 
intimated  something  as  if— but  I  leave  it  to  Atticus 
to  tell  you  the  rest :  as  the  report^'has  given  him 
no  less  concern  than  it  gave  myself.  In  the  mean 
time,  1  will  only  say,  that  the  senate  aisi  the  whole 
Roman  people  have  been  witnesses  of  thjt  uncom. 
mon  zeal  with  which  I  have 'entered  into  ^our 
interest.  What  sentiments  of  gratitude  this  has 
impressed  upon  your  mind,  you  yourself  are  the 
best  judge ;  bow  much  you  owe  me  in  consequence 
of  it,  let  others  determine.  It  was  friendship  that 
0rst  engaged  my  good  offices  in  your  favour ;  and 
I  tfterwanU  was  induced  to  continue  them  merely 
from  a  principle  of  constancy.  \  But,  believe  me, 
your  present*  affairs  require  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  my  zeal  and  pains :  the  utmost  exertion  0f 
which  shall  not  be  wanting,  provided  I  may  have 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  not  entirely  thrown 
away.  For  I  shall  never  be  so  absurdly  officious, 
u  to  employ  them  where  they  are  not  acceptable. 
Atd  JUS  will  inform  you  in  what  particular  instances 
you  may,  probably,  have  occasion  for  my  good 
oiSoes  t  in  the  meanwhile,  I  very  warmly  recom- 

*  This  allodM  to  an  ezprankm  which  Cioero  had  oft«n 
eeoutoQ  to  employ  in  th«  affair  of  Catllino'a  conspiracy. 
A»hiB  principal  Intelligence  arose  from  lome  of  tile  con- 
^intonthemedvee,  whooommonloated  to  him,  twm  time 
lotfaae.  the  designs  of  their  aaeooiates,  he  was  obliged  to 
eoneeelthe  authors  of  these  diaooveriei:  and,  therefore, 
ia  laying  htoallegaHonsbefcre  the  ssnate  or  the  people,  he 
WM  under  the  neoesri^  of  speaking  only  in  general  terms, 
•adef  unrtng  them  that  he  had  been  tisfiHrmed  of  the 
partieiilar  articles  he  menCiooed.  But  though  the  event 
prored  that  hia  informationi  were  true :  yet,  in  general, 
this  method  of  accoaation  was  extremely  odione,  and  of 
dsageroos  example.  Cicero's  enemies,  therefore,  did  not 
tan  to  take  advantage  of  this  popular  objection,  and  were 
ftrpetnaUy  repeating  the  phrase,  /  am  it^finrmed,  when- 
ever they  were  diqmsed  to  reproach  his  conduct  in  thia 
tnniection.— See  Monganlt,  rem.  19,  on  the  19th  letter 
of  theflntbook  to  Attfcus;  Pint,  hi  Vii  Ooer.;  SaUost; 
l)salun.inCaoer.t. 

*  Thie  report  wasof  a  very  unfavonrsble  kind  indeed: 
for  it  efaarged  Cioero  with  having  a  share  in  the  money 
vhioh  Antoniua  raised  by  hie  exactions  on  the  unhappy 
yei^  of  his  province.  The  very  judicious  French  trans- 
lator of  the  epistles  to  Attiout,  seems  to  imagine  there  was 
tome  foondation  for  this  report ;  as  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  Atttonius  had  agreed  to  pay  Cioero  a  certain  sum  in 
eOBsideration  of  his  having  relinqnished  to  him  the  govern^ 
BMBtcf  Maoedonla:  but  this  is  a  ooqjecture altogether 
niMappmtod  by  any  evidence.  Thus  much,  however,  is 
••rtain;  In  the  tint  place,  that  Cicero  had  some  demands 
■pan  Antonina,  of  a  nature  whidi  he  did  not  chooee  should 
be  known ;  as,  whenever  he  hints  «§than  to  Atticus.  it  is 
slvays  in  a  very  dark  and  enigmatical  manner :  and,  in 
the  next  place,  that  he  sacrificed  bis  own  Judgment  and 
tte  good  opinion  of  the  world,  in  order  to  support  Anto- 
alus  in  hia  preaent  government.  From  which  facts  the 
>«ader  iaMt  to  draw  the  condusiaQ  that  he  shaU  Judge 
isasoBahle.— Ad  Att.  xiL  IS,  14.  See  the  following  remark. 

*  Fompqr  had  declared  hia  intentkma  of  very  strenu- 
ooriy  insisyng  that  Antonins  should  be  recalled  from  his 
government,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his  administra- 
tloB :  which,  it  seems,  had  been  extranely  oppressive.  It 
wss  upno  this  occasion  that  Cicero  promised  him  his  ser- 
vice:  and  It  seems,  by  the  fbUowing  letter,  that  he  kept 
bis  word.  But  if  he  had  not,  bis  honour,  perhape,  would 
aot  have  been  the  mora  questionable;  for  it  appears,  from 
a  letter  to  Attkne,  that  Cicero  could  not  undertake  the 
^cimce  ol  Antonloa  without  suffering  in  the  opinion,  not 
<uly  of  the  populace,  but  of  every  worthy  man  in  Rome.— 
AdAttLli.   See  rvm.*  on  the foUowing letter. 


mend  him  to  youra.  I  am  well  persuaded,  indeed, 
that  his  own  interest  with  yon  is  his  best  advocate : 
however,  if  you  have  any  remaining  affection  for 
me,  let  me  entreat  you  to  show  it  (and  it  is  the 
pi6St  obligij^  manner  in  which  you  can  show  it) 
by  your  services  to  my  friend.    Farewell. 

LETTER  V. 

To  Publius  Sestiut,  QtugsU>r\ 
I  couLO  scarce  credit  your  freedman  Dedus, 
as  highly  as  I  think  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment 
A.  V.  602.  ^  ^^^'  interest,  when  he  requested  me, 
'in  your  name,  to  use  mv  endeavours  that 
you  may  not  at  present  be  recalled.  Remembering, 
indeed,  the  very  different  strain  in  which  all  the 
letters  I  had  before  received  from  you  were  written, 
I  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  think  that  you  had 
so  greatly  altered  your  mind.  But  after  Cornelia's 
visit  to  my  wife,  and  the  discourse  which  I  had  my- 
self with  Cornelius,  1  could  no  longer  doubt  of  tUa 
change  in  your  ixiclinations :  and  accordingly  I 
never  failed  to  attend  in  your  behalf,  at  every  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  senate.  The  question, 
however,  did  not  come  on  till  January  last,  when 
we  carried  it  without  much  opposition;  though 
I  found  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Quintus 
Fosius^,  and  the  rest  of  your  friends,  to  whom  you 
had  written  upon  thia  subject,  to  believe  me  rather 
than  your  own  letters. 

I  had  not  agreed  with  Crassus  for  his  house, 
when  you  wished  me  joy  of  the  purchase ;  but  I 
was  so  much  encouraged  by  your  congratulationa* 
that  I  soon  afterwards  bought  it  at  thirty-five  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces'.    I  am  now,  therefore,  so 

▼  Bvary  proconsul,  or  governor  of  a  pruvinoe,  bad  a 
quwsior  under  him,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  paymaster- 
general  to  the  provincial  fioroee,  and  as  snperintendant 
likewise  of  the  public  revenuee.  Sestius  was  at  this  tlroa 
exercising  that  office  under  Antonins,  in  Maoedonla.  8omo 
further  aonount  will  be  oceaeionaUy  given  of  him  in  th# 
I«ogzees  of  these  remarka 

^  One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  Disple. 

a  About  S8,000(.  Cicero,  it  is  said,  borrowed  a  consi- 
derable part  3f  thia  sum  from  a  man  whose  cause  he  had 
undertaken  to  defend.  But  rtoqnenoe  was  not  as  yet  pro- 
feesedly  venal  in  Rome;  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  highly 
dishonourable  for  an  advocate,  not  <mly  to  receive  any 
reward,  but  even  a  loan  of  his  cUenL  Cicero,  therefore, 
being  publicly  raproaohed  with  this  tranaactkm,  meet  con- 
fidently denied  the  charge ;  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  making  this  purchase. 
However,  he  soon  afterwards  completed  his  bargain :  when 
being  taxed  in  the  senate  with  this  unworthy  falsehood,  he. 
endeavoured  to  laugh  it  off,  by  telling  his  oensnren  that. 
**  they  roust  know  very  little  of  the  world  indeed,  if  they 
imagined  any  prudent  man  would  raise  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity, by  publicly  avowing  his  intentions  of  becoming  a 
purchaser."  It  is  Aniua  Gellius  who  givee  us  this  story, 
which  Dr.  Middleton  supposes  he  might  have  picked  up 
from  some  qrarious  collection  of  Cicero's  Jokes :  and  many 
such,  it  ia  certain,  wera  handed  about,  even  in  Cicero'e 
life-time.  As  every  reader  of  taste  and  learning  must  wish 
well  to  the  moral  duracter  of  so  invaluable  an  authw  as 
Cicero,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  neither  his  own  general 
regard  to  truth,  nnr  the  plea  <rf  his  ingenious  advocate, 
seem  tuflkdent  to  discredit  this  piece  of  secret  history. 
That  Cioero  was  capable  of  denying  facta,  where  it  wae  not 
for  his  advantage  they  should  be  discovered,  will  appear, 
perhape,  beyond  oontrofetsy  in  the  progrees  of  these  re- 
mariu.  In  the  meantime  a  very  strong  instance  of  this 
may  be  produced  fkom  one  of  his  letters  to  Attlciis.  Cioero 
Z 
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deeply  ifiTolved  in  debt  as  to  be  fbll  ripe,  you  most 
know,  for  a  plot,  if  any  malcontent  will  be  so  cha- 
ritable  as  to  admit  me  into  one.  Bat  the  misfor- 
tune is,  this  sort  of  patriots  are  all  disposed  to 
exclude  me  from  their  society :  and  whilst  I  am 
the  aversion  of  some  of  them,  as  the  avowed  avenger 
of  conspiracies ;  others  suspect  that  I  only  plead 
poverty  with  a  view  of  gaining  their  confidence,  in 
order  to  betray  them.  They  think  it  incredible, 
indeed,  that  the  man  who  rescued  the  bags  of  all 
the  usurers  in  Rome  from  a  general  attack,  should 
ever  be  in  distress  for  moneys.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  there  is  enough  to  be  raised  at  six  per 
cent,  and  I  have  gained  this  much,  by  the  services 
I  have  done  my  country,  that  I  am  considered  by 
your  money-lenders  as  a  good  man. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  I  have  lately 
looked  over  your  house  and  buildings,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  the  improvements  von  are  making. 

Notwithstandiug  all  the  world  is  sensible  that 
Antooius  has,  by  no  means,  acted  towards  me  with 
the  gratitude  he  ought,  yet  it  did  not  prevent  me 
from  being  his  advocate  lately  in  the  senate  :  when, 
by  the  influence  of  my  authority,  and  the  force  of 
what  I  said,  I  greatly  disposed  the  house  in  his 
fisvour*.  I  will  only  add  my  wishes  that  yon  would 
write  to  me  oftener.    FarewelL 

had  written  an  inreotlTe  against  Mme  person  whoee  Into*- 
est  he  had  oocaskm  to  make  use  of  Jn  the  affair  of  his 
restoration.  This  piece  of  satire  had  stolen  into  the  world, 
it  seems,  without  his  Icnowledge ;  but  as  he  never  had  any 
formal  quarrdi  with  the  man  against  whom  it  was  levelled, 
and  as  it  was  drawn  up  in  a  style  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  nsnal  correctness  of  his  performances,  it  might  easily, 
he  tells  Atticus,  be  proved  not  to  have  come  f^om  his  hand : 
puto  poiie  probari  non  e$u  meam.  The  truth  of  it  is,  sin- 
cerity does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  virtue  upon  which 
Cicero  was  very  solicitous  of  establiriiing  his  ciuu«oter. 
Thus,  Plutarch  assures  us.  that  our  author  having  made  a 
speech  in  pubUo,  full  of  the  highest  encomiums  on  Cras- 
sns,  he  did  not  scruple  a  few  days  afterwards  to  reverse 
the  panegyric,  and  represent  him  before  the  same  audience 
in  all  the  darkest  colours  of  his  invective.  Cicero  being 
reminded,  upon  this  occasion,  of  his  former  harangue, 
very  gravely  replied,  **  it  was  only  by  way  of  an  oratorical 
exercise,  and  in  order  to  try  the  force  of  bis  eloquence  upon 
so  bad  a  subject."— Aul.  Oell.  xiL  12;  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  68; 
Ad  Att  ill.  12 ;  Pint  in  Vit  Cicer. 

7  The  chief  of  those  who  engaged  In  Catilhic's  rebdllon, 
were  men  of  the  same  desperate  fortunes  as  himself:  Qui- 
cunque  bona  patria  laeeravenU,  says  the  historian  of  this 
conspiracy,  quieunqut  alienum  as  grande  conflaveratt 
were  the  worthy  associates  of  Catiline  In  this  infamous 
enterprise :  and  though  liberty  was.  as  usual,  the  pretence, 
the  true  motive  of  their  taking  up  arms  was,  hn  order  to 
make  war  upon  thefar  creditors.— Sallust.  Bell.  Cat  U. 

*  The  questi(m  hn  this  debate  probably  turned  on  the 
rccal  of  Antonius— a  question  which  seems  either  to  have 
been  carried  in  his  favour,  or  to  have  been  dropped  during 
a  considerable  time  For  It  appears,  1^  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
written  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  present,  that  Anto- 
nius was  stUl  in  his  government :  and  Diem  Caseius  assures 
us,  that  he  was  not  brought  upon  his  trial  till  the  consu- 
late of  Cesar;  that  Is,  not  tUl  the  Tear  of  Rome  6M.  He 
was  then  arraigned  for  his  Ill-oonduct  in  Macedonia,  and 
as  being  ooncemed  likewise  in  Catiline's  conspiracy.  This 
last  article  of  the  impeachment  could  not  be  proved,  but 
the  truth  of  it,  nevertheless,  was  generally  b^eved ;  how- 
ever, he  was  convicted  of  the  former,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment  Cicero  appeared  as  his  advocate 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  It  was  an  occasion  which  contri- 
buted more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  to  his  future  mlsfor- 
tones,  Fkir,  in  the  warmth  of  his  speech,  he  indiscreetly 
throw  out  aome  reOeetioDS  upon  Casar,  whi(di,  althou^ 


LETTER  VT. 
To  TererUia,  to  my  dearest  Tullia,  and  to  mp  8m  \ 
Ip  yon  do  not  hear  from  me  ao  frequently  as  you 
might,  it  is  because  I  can  neither  write  to  you,  nor 
A  u.  69B.  '^^  7^°^  letters,  without  falling  into  a 
greater  passion  of  tears  than  I  am  able  to 
support;  for  though  I  am  at  all  times,  indeed, 
completely  miserable,  yet  I  feel  my  misfortunes 
with  a  particular  sensibility  upon  those  tender 
occasions. 

Oh !  that  I  had  been  more  indifferent  to  life ! 
Our  days  would  then  have  been,  if  aoc  wholly 
unacquainted  with  sorrow,  yet  by  no  means  thus 
wretched.  However,  if  any  hopes  are  still  reserved 
to  ns  of  recovering  some  part,  at  least,  of  what  we 
have  lost,  I  shall  not  think  that  I  have  made  alto- 
gether so  imprudent  a  choice.  But,  if  onr  present 
fiite  is  unalterably  fixed — ah !  my  dearest  Terentia, 
if  we  are  ntteriy  and  for  ever  abandoned  by  those 
gods  whom  you  have  so  religiously  adored,  and  by 
those  men  whom  I  have  so  faithfully  served ;  let 
me  see  you  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  breathing  out  my  last  departing 
sigh  in  your  arms. 

I  have  spent  about  a  fbrtnight  at  this  place  ^, 
with  my  friend  Marcus  Flaccns.  This  worthy  man 
did  not  scruple  to  exercise  the  rites  of  fnendsbip 
and  hospitality  towards  me,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  penalties  of  that  iniquitous  law  against  those 
who  should  venture  to  give  me  reception'.  May 
that  great  master  of  his  passions  did  not  think  proper  at 
that  time  openly  to  resent,  it  is  probable  he  nerer  forgave. 
Dion  Cassins,  at  least,  informs  us,  that  it  was  upon  this 
account  he  secretly  instigated  Clodins  to  then  vloleDt 
measures  which  soon  afterwards  tOTmlnated  In  Cicero^ 
exile- Ad  Att.  li.  2 ;  Dio,  zxxviL  See  rem.  ■  on  the  pre- 
oeding  letter. 

•  There  is  an  interval  of  two  years  between  the  date  of 
this  and  the  foregoing  letter ;  the  correspondence  which 
Cicero  carried  on  during  the  intermediate  period  being 
entirely  lost,  except  that  which  he  held  with  Attlcna  The 
following  letters  to  Terentia,  were  written  In  onr  author^ 
exile,  and  will  prove,  either  that  Cicero  was  a  philosopher 
only  in  speculation,  or  that  philosophy  Itsdf  pretends  to 
more  than  It  has  power  to  perform.  Perhapa,  they  will 
prove  both ;  for,  as  on  the  one  hand  they  discover  the  most 
immanly  dejection  of  spirit ;  so  it  is  certain,  on  the  other, 
that  much  weaker  minds  have  been  able,  with  the  aasbt- 
ance  of  better  principles,  to  support  with  fortitude  for 
severer  trlala  Those  in  which  Cicero  was  at  present  exev- 
dsed.  were  occasioned  by  Clodius,  who  procured  himself 
to  be  elected  tribune  with  the  single  view  of  desiiujlng 
this  his  avowed  adversary.  It  has  already  been  observed 
in  rem,  P,  on  the  thi^  letter  of  thU  book,  that  Ciocro, 
in  his  consulate,  hA  put  to  death  some  of  the  con- 
spirators concerned  with  Catiline,  without  any  formal 
trial,  and  upon  no  other  authority  than  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  And  It  was  upon  this  charge  that  Clodlus  founded 
his  impeachment.  Cioero'B  conduct  upon  tiiis  occasion, 
has  also  been  arraigned  by  a  late  very  accurate  and  Judicious 
historian :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  far  as  we 
can  be  competent  Judges  of  It  at  this  distanoe  from  the 
time  and  scene  of  action.  It  seems  to  have  been  attended 
with  some  circumstances  not  easily  reoonoUable  to  the 
principles  elthor  of  justioe  or  good  policy  .—Hooka's  Roman 
History,  vol.  III.  p.  316. 

^  Brundlsium:  a  maritime  town  In  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  now  called  Brindiei.  Cicero,  when  he  first  with- 
drew from  Rome,  intended  to  have  retired  into  Sidly.  but 
being  denied  entrance  by  the  governor  of  that  Island,  he 
changed  his  direction,  and  oame  to  Brundlsium,  in  his 
way  to  Oreece^^Pro  Piano.  40, 41. 

c  As  soon  as  Clociu  bad  withdrawn  from  Rama^  Oodlas 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 


ddO 


I  one  day  h«Te  it  in  my  power  to  make  him  a 
return  to  tboee  geoerous  senrioes,  which  I  shall 
«Ter  Boet  gratefoUj  remember. 

I  am  just  going  to  embark,  and  purpose  to  pass 
throngh  Maeedooia,  in  my  way  to  Cyzicnm^.  And 
BOW,  my  Terentia,  thas  wretched  and  mined  as  I 
«m,  can  I  entreat  yon,  under  all  that  weight  of  pain 
■Bd  sorrow  with  which,  I  too  well  know,  you  are 
oppressed,  can  I  entreat  yoa  to  be  the  parteer  and 

npaaion  of  my  exile?    Bat  must  I  then  live 


withont  TOO  ?  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  myself 
to  that  hard  condition;  unless  your  presence  at 
Boaae  may  be  a  mean  of  forwarding  my  return ;  if 
nay  hopes  of  that  kind  should  indeed  subsist  But 
siMHdd  there,  as  I  sadly  suspect,  be  absolutely 
•one,  oome  to  me,  I  ooi^ure  you,  if  it  be  possible : 
for  never  can  I  think  myself  completely  ruined, 
whilst  I  shall  ei^oy  mr  Terentia's  company.  But 
bow  will  ray  dearest  daughter  dispose  of  herself? 
A  question  which  you  yourselves  must  consider : 
for,  as  to  my  own  part,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  what 
to  advise.  At  all  events,  however,  that  dear  un- 
happy girl  must  not  take  any  measures  that  may 
iiqare  her  conjugal  repose*,  or  affect  her  in  the 
good  opinion  of  die  world.  As  for  my  son— let 
DO  not,  at  least,  be  deprived  of  the  consolation  of 
hoMfay  him  for  ever  in  my  arms.  But  I  must  lay 
do^n  my  pen  a  few  moments :  my  tears  flow  too 
luit  to  suffer  me  to  proceed. 

I  am  under  the  utmost  solicitude,  as  I  know  not 
whether  you  have  been  able  to  preserve  any  part  of 
yo«r  estate,  or  (what  I  sadly  fear)  are  cruelly  robbed 
of  your  whole  fortune.  1  hope  Piso'  will  always 
ooadnne,  what  you  represent  him  to  be,  entirely 
ooro.  As  to  the  manumission  of  the  slaves,  I  think 
yoa  have  no  occasion  to  be  uneasy.  For,  with  re- 
gard to  your  own,  you  only  promised  them  their 
Hberty  as  they  should  deserve  it :  but,  excepting 
Orpbeus,  there  are  none  of  them  that  have  any 
great  dsim  to  this  fiivour.  As  to  mine,  I  told 
Chcna,  if  my  estate  should  be  forfeited,  I  would  give 
theiB  their  freedom,  provided  I  could  obtain  the 
ooollrmation  of  that  grant :  but,  if  I  preserved  my 
estate,  that  they  shodd  all  of  them,  excepting  only 
a  few  whom  I  particularly  named,  remain  in  their 
preoeat  condition.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence. 

With  regard  to  the  advice  you  give  me  of  keep- 
iag  up  my  spirits,  in  the  belief  that  I  shall  again 
W  restored  to  my  country,  I  only  wish  that  I 
say  bave  reason  to  encourage  so  desirable  an  ex- 
pectation. In  the  mean  time,  I  am  greatly  miser- 
able, in  tiie  uncertainty  when  I  shall  hear  from  you, 
or  what  hand  you  will  find  to  convey  your  letters. 
f  would  have  waited  for  them  at  this  place,  but  the 
Buatcr  of  the  ship  on  which  I  am  going  to  embark, 
ooold  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  lose  the  present 
opportunity  of  sailing. 

For  the  rest,  let  me  conjure  you,  in  my  turn,  to 
boar  up  under  the  pressure  of  our  afflictions  with 


!• 


A  law,  which,  araaaf  other  artlolfls,  enacted,  that 
BO  pa  sun  ■bocdd  presume  to  harhour  or  reoef ve  him  on 
ria  of  death.-^Life  of  Cloero,  p.  9a 
^  A  amildetmble  town  in  on  ialaad  of  the  Propontis, 
lay  ao  doM  to  Che  oontinent  of  Asia,  as  to  be  Joined 
Ithyabrtdge. 
1>alllawaa  at  this  time  married  to  Cains  PlaoFnigl;  a 
B|taeM«aiaBoronearibeheel£unlllesinRome.    See 
L  '  on  letter  9  of  this  book. 
CWau^spa-ia«law,«SBtiaped  in  the  last  note. 


as  much  resolution  as  possible.  Remember  that 
my  days  have  all  been  honourable ;  and  that  I  now 
suffer  not  for  my  crimes,  but  my  virtues.  No,  my 
Terentia,  nothing  can  justly  be  imputed  to  me,  but 
that  1  survived  the  loss  of  my  dignities.  However, 
if  it  was  more  agreeable  to  our  children  that  I 
should  thus  live,  let  that  reflection  teach  us  to 
submit  to  our  misfortunes  with  cheerfblness ; 
insupportable  as  upon  all  other  considerations  they 
would  undoubtedly  be.  But,  alas!  whilst  I  am 
endeavouring  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  preserve  my  own  ! 

I  have  sent  back  the  faithful  Philetcrus,  as  the 
weakness  of  his  eyes  made  him  incapable  of  render- 
ing me  any  service.  Nothing  can  equal  the  good 
offices  I  receive  from  Sallustius.  Pescennins,  Uke- 
wise,  has  given  me  strong  marks  of  his  affection : 
and  I  hope  he  will  not  Ml  in  his  respect  also  to 
you.  Sica  promised  to  attend  me  in  my  exile,  but 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  has  left  me  at  this  place. 

I  entreat  you  to  take  all  possible  care  of  your 
health,  and  be  assured,  your  misfortunes  more 
sensibly  affect  me  than  my  own.  Adieu,  my  Te- 
rentia, thou  most  faithful  and  best  of  wives !  adieu. 
And  thou,  my  dearest  daughter,  together  with  that 
other  consolation  of  my  life,  my  dear  son,  I  bid  yon 
both  most  tenderly  faivwell. 

Bmndlidum,  April  the  30th. 


LETTER   VII. 
To  Terentia,  to  my  dearest  TuUia,  and  to  my  Son, 

Imaoinb  not,  my  Terentia,  that  I  write  longer 
letters  to  others  than  to  yourself :  be  assured,  at 
^  ^^  ^j^  least,  if  ever  I  do,  it  is  merely  because 
those  I  receive  from  them  require  a  more 
particular  answer.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  always 
at  a  loss  what  to  write ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  dejection  of  my  mind  that  I  perform 
with  greater  reluctance  in  general,  so  I  never 
attempt  it  with  regard  to  you  and  my  dearest 
daughter,  that  it  does  not  cost  nte  a  flood  of  tears. 
For  how  can  I  think  of  you  without  being  pierced 
with  grief,  in  the  reflection,  that  I  have  made  those 
completely  miserable  whom  I  ought,  and  wished, 
to  have  rendered  perfectly  happy  ?  And  I  should 
have  rendered  them  so,  if  I  had  acted  with  less 
timiditv. 

Piso  s  beharioor  towards  us  in  this  season  of  oar 
afflictions,  has  greatly  endeared  him  to  my  heart ; 
and  I  have,  as  well  as  I  was  able  in  the  present 
discomposure  of  my  mind,  both  acknowledged  his 
good  offices  and  exhorted  him  to  continue  them. 

I  perceive  ^on  depend  much  upon  the  new 
tribunes  ;  and  if  Pompey  perseveres  in  his  present 
disposition,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  hopes 
will  not  be  disappointed ;  though  I  must  confess  I 
have  some  fears  with  respect  to  Crassus.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  lind,  what 
indeed  1  had  reason  to  expect,  that  you  act  with 
great  spirit  and  tenderness  in  all  my  concerns. 
But  I  lament  it  should  be  my  cruel  fate  to  expose 
you  to  so  many  calamities,  whilst  you  are  thus 
generously  endeavouring  to  ease  the  weight  of 
mine.  Be  assured  it  was  with  the  utmost  grief  I 
read  the  account  which  Publius  sent  me,  of  the 
opprobrious  manner  in  which  you  were  dragged 
from  the  temple  of  Vesta  to  the  office  of  Valerius  <, 


ff  Terentia  had  taken  sanctnaiy  in  the  temple  of  Testa, 
Z  % 
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Sad  reierve  indeed !  that  thou,  the  dearest  object 
of  my  fondest  desires,  that  my  Terentia,  to  whom 
such  numbers  were  wont  to  look  up  for  relief, 
•hould  be  herself  a  spectacle  of  the  most  affecting 
distress !  and  that  I,  who  have  saved  so  many 
others  from  ruin,  should  haye  ruined  both  myself 
and  my  family  by  my  own  indiscretion  ! 

As  to  what  you  mention  with  regard  to  the  area 
belonging  to  my  house,  I  shall  never  look  upon 
myself  as  restored  to  my  country,  till4hat  spot  of 
ground  is  again  in  my  possession''.  But  this  is  a 
point  that  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves.  Let 
me  rather  express  my  concern  for  what  does,  and 
lament  that,  distressed  as  your  circumstances 
already  are,  you  should  engage  yourself  in  a  share 
of  those  expenses  which  are  incurred  upon  my 
account  Be  assured  if  ever  I  should  return  to 
Rome,  I  shall  easily  recover  my  estate :  but  should 
fortune  continue  to  persecute  me,  will  you,  thou 
dear  unhappy  woman,  will  you  fondly  throw  away, 
in  gaining  friends  to  a  desperate  cause,  the  last 
scanty  remains  of  your  broken  fortunes !  I  conjure 
yon  then,  my  dearest  Terentia,  not  to  involve 
yourself  in  any  charges  of  that  kind :  let  them 
be  borne  by  those  who  are  able,  if  they  are  willing, 
to  support  the  weight.  In  a  word,  if  you  have 
any  affection  for  me,  let  not  your  anxiety  upon  my 
account  injure  vour  health:  which,  alas!  is  already 
but  too  much  impaired.  Believe  me  you  are  the 
perpetual  subject  of  my  waking  and  sleeping 
thoughts :  and  as  I  know  the  assiduity  you  exert 
in  my  behalf,  I  have  a  thousand  fears  lest  your 
strength  should  not  be  eqnal  to  so  continued  a 
fatigue.  I  am  sensible  at  the  same  time  that  my 
affairs  depend  entirely  upon  your  assistance  :  and 
therefore  that  they  may  be  attended  with  the  success 
^oa  hope  and  so  sealously  endeavour  to  obtain, 
let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to  take  care  t^  your 
health. 

I  know  not  whom  to  write  to  unless  to  those 
who  first  write  to  me,  or  whom  you  particularly 
mention  in  your  letters.  As  you  and  TuUia  are  of 
opinion  that  I  should  not  retreat  farther  from 
Italy,  I  have  laid  aside  that  design.  Let  me  hear 
from  yon  both  as  often  as  possible,  particularly  if 
there  should  be  any  £urer  prospect  of  my  return. 
Farewell,  ye  dearest  objects  of  my  most  tender 
•Section,  Farewell! 

ki,  Oct.  the  Mb. 


LETTER  Vin. 

To  TtfTfiilia,  to  mp  d$ar9$t  TulUa,  mnd  to  mp  Son. 

I  LSAEN,  by  the  letters  of  several  of  my  friends 

as  well  as  from  general  report,  that  you  discover 

-^  the  greatest  fortitude  of  mind,  and  that 

'  you  solicit  my  affairs  with  unwearied  ap. 

plication.     Oh,  my  Terentia,  how  truly  wretched 

am  I  to  be  tiie  ooeasion  of  such  severe  misfortunes 

to  so  faithfiit,  so  generous,  and  so  excellent  a 

tat  wu  foffciblsrdninsd  out  from  thence  by  the  directions 
of  Otodioe,  in  order  to  be  examined  at  a  public  offioe.  con- 
eenilBg  her  bosband'e  efllsote.— Roes. 

^  After  Clodios  had  procured  the  law  against  Cicero 
already  taken  notice  of,  be  consecrated  the  area  where  his 
boDse  in  Rome  stood,  to  the  perpetual  senrioe  of  relifion, 
and  erected  a  temple  upon  it  to  the  goddess  Liberty— 
UfeofOtaaro,pkfaL 

'  A  dty  in  Macedonia,  now  called  Salouichi. 


woman  1  And  my  dearest  Tnltia  too ! — ^Tliat  the 
who  was  once  so  happy  in  her  father,  should  now 
derive  from  him  such  bitter  sorrows !  But  how 
shall  I  express  the  anguish  I  feel  for  my  little  boy ! 
who  became  acquainted  with  grief  as  soon  as  he 
was  capable  of  any  reflection^.  Had  these  afflictions 
happened,  as  you  tenderlv  represent  them,  by  an 
unavoidable  fste,  they  would  have  sat  less  heavy  on 
my  heart.  But  they  are  altogether  owing  to  my 
own  folly  in  imagining  I  was  loved  where  I  was 
secretly  envied^,  and  in  not  joining  with  those 
who  were  sincerely  desirous  of  my  friendship ^ 
Had  I  been  governed  indeed  by  my  own  sentiments* 
without  relying  so  much  on  those  of  my  weak  or 
wicked  advisers,  we  might  still,  my  Terentia,  have 
been  happy  ".  However,  since  my  friends  enoourago 


J  Cicero's  son  was  at  this  time  about  eight  years  of  age^ 
— Manutiu& 

)>  The  pmons  to  whom  he  alludee  are,  Hortensfne, 
Arrius,  and  others  of  that  party,  who  (if  we  may  bdierw 
Cicero's  complaints  to  Attlous)  took  advantage  of  his  feanu 
and  advised  him  to  withdraw  from  Rome  on  purpose  to 
rain  him.  But  persons  under  misfortune*  are  apt  to  ^ 
suspicious,  and  are  frequently  therefore  unjust :  as  Cicero 
seems  to  have  been  with  reepect  to  Hortensius  at  least, 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  merited  his  reproachei 
Ad  Att.  ill.  9,  U;  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  3.  8 
remarki,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

1  Cesar  and  Crassua  frequently  eoUdted  Cicero  to  nnltw 
himself  to  their  party,  promising  to  protect  htm  from  the 
outrages  of  Clodius,  provided  he  would  Isll  in  with  tbeit 
measures^Life  of  Cicero,  p.  79. 88. 

«  Cicero  is  perpetually  reproadiiBg  himedf  in  tbias 
letters  to  Terentia,  and  in  those  which  he  wrete  at  the 
same  time  to  Attious,  for  not  having  taken  up  arms  and 
resolutely  withstood  the  violences  of  Clodius.  Be  after- 
wards, however,  in  several  of  his  speeches,  made  a  merit 
of  what  he  here  so  strongly  oundemns,  and  particularly  In 
that  for  Sextins,  he  appei^  to  Heaven,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  ht*  submitted  to  a  voluntary  ezfle  in  ortsr 
to  spare  the  Mooil  of  his  fellow-eltiMm,  and  pieeeite  th* 
public  tranquillity.  *'  Te,  te,  patria,  tester,  (says  b«>«t 
voe  penates  patriique  DU,  me  vestiamm,  esdum  tcanplo- 
rnmque  causa,  me  propter  salutem  meotum  olviom,  qut 
mlhi  semper  fuit  mea  caricr  vita,  dimtoationem  cwdemqoe 
f^igisse."  But  Cicero's  veracity,  in  this  solemn  isssvs 
ration,  seems  liable  to  be  JnsUy  qnssCioned.  It  is  certain 
that  he  once  entertained  a  design  of  taking  np  arms  fn  bla 
own  defence :  and  the  single  motive  tbat  appears  to  b«v» 
determined  him  In  ttie  change  n(  this  resoltitii«n  was,  hia 
finding  himself  most  perfidiously  deesrtcd  by  Pompey  ^-^ 
*«  Si— quisquam  fuisset  (says  he.  In  a  letter  to  Altieaal 
qui  roe  P«)mpeii  minus  libemli  reqwnso  peMerrltom,  a 
turpisiimo  eonsiiio  revooaret ;— aut  oocnbulsMm  hoocste, 
aut  victores  hodie  viveremus."— [Ad  Att  III.  15.]  Moo 
Cassius  asserts,  that  Cieoro,  notwithstanding  this  uaex* 
pectcd  deeertion  of  Pompey,  was  preparing  to  pat  htmeslf 
in  a  postura  of  d^ence;  but  that  Cato  and  Hortensfua 
would  not  suffer  him  to  execute  his  pnrpoee  r  H^tipritrn 
fi\p  HvXa  iipavBai,  icwXutfclr  Zh  6v6  rt  ro9  Kdropos 
Kol  rod  *OpTfiffiov,  dec.  L  xxxviil.  Perhaps  this  author 
may  be  mistaken  as  to  his  having  actually  made  any 
formal  proparationa  of  this  kind :  but  that  he  had  it  in  his 
intentions  seems  clear  beyond  all  reasonable  contradictioo. 
The  French  historian  of  our  author's  banishment  baa 
reUed,  therrfore,  too  much  upon  Cicero's  pompous  profea- 
sions  after  his  return,  when  he  maintains  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  a  serious  oppo- 
sition. CHist  do  I'ExU  de  Cio^.  p.  148.]  The  oontrary 
appears  most  evidently  to  have  been  the  case ;  and  that 
the  patriot-motive  which  he  so  often  assigns  in  hb  sub- 
sequent orations  for  leaving  his  country,  was  merely  an 
after-thought,  and  the  plausible  colouring  of  artful  elo- 
quence.  Why  else,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  not  the  least 
hint  of  any  such  feocvoas  prtndplt  of  bis  ooaduot.  In  all 
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me  to  hope,  I  wiU  endeaYour  to  restrain  my  grief, 
lest  the  effect  it  may  have  apon  my  health  should 
dis^point  yoor  tender  efforts  for  mv  restoration. 
I  am  sensihle,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  many  diiB- 
mlties  that  must  be  conquered  ere  that  point  can 
be  effected;  and  that  it  would  have  b^n  much 
easier  to  ha^e  maintained  my  post  than  it  is  to 
reooTcr  it  Nevertheless,  if  all  the  tribunes  are  in 
my  interest ;  if  Lentulus  is  really  as  xealous  in  my 
cause  as  be  appears ;  and  if  Pompey  and  Cesar 
likewise  concur  with  him  in  the  same  ^liews,  I  ought 
not,  most  certainly,  to  despair. 

Widi  regard  to  our  slaves,  I  am  willing  to  act 
as  our  friends,  you  tell  me,  advise.  As  to  your 
eoocem  in  respect  to  the  plague  which  broke  out 
here,  it  is  entirely  ceased :  and  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  aU  infection.  However,  it  was 
my  desire  to  have  changed  my  present  situation 
for  some  more  retired  place  in  Epirus,  where  I 
might  be  secure  from  Piso  and  his  soldiers'.  But 
the  obliging  Piancius  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
me ;  and  s^  indeed  detains  me  here  in  the  hope 
fliat  we  may  return  together  to  'Rome\/'  If  ever  I 
should  live  to  see  that  happy  day ;  if  ever  I  should 
be  restored  to  my  Terentia,  to  my  children,  and  to 
myseir,  I  shall  think  all  the  tender  solicitudes  we 
have  suffered,  during  this  sad  separation,  abun- 
dantly repaid* 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  affection  and  humanity 
af  PIso's'  b^aviour  towards  every  one  of  us :  and 
I  wish  he  may  receive  from  it  as  much  satisfaction, 
as  I  am  persuaded  he  will  honour. — I  was  far  from 
intending  to  blame  tou  with  respect  to  my  brother : 
but  it  is  much  my  desire,  especially  as  there  are  so 
few  of  you,  that  you  should  live  together  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony^ — I  have  made  my  acknowledg- 

Iba  kttara  ha  wrote  duriof  this  period  r  Whsrslaoisba 
pwpelfiany  roproMhlnf  his  friends  for  having  ■offered 
UatotekethaSmeeMirer  And  why,  in  a  word,  does  be 
mH  li,  as  ie  the  penagu  abov»«ited,  htriHssitmmin  con- 
«iN«M,«h0«illMiofaBaoekigiMininioiis  reiolatioa?  But 
wweil  to  ba  admitted  thai  a  regard  to  hie  ooontiy  detcr- 
Biaed  blm  to  withdraw  from  it;  itill,  however,  he  could 
B0t»  with  any  degree  of  tmth,  boast  of  hie  patriotiem  upon 
that  neeailDa ;  for  the  moot  partial  of  his  advooatee  mast 
aelrnnwteiltn,  that  he  no  eoooer  exeonted  this  reeolatkm, 
then  ha  heartily  repented  of  it  The  truth  is.  how  nnwil- 
Heg  toemar  ha  might  be  to  haiard  the  peace  of  bis  ootmtry 
ie  maiataifiiag  hie  poet,  he  was  ready  to  rsDOonoe  all  ton- 
dstPBss  ef  that  kind  hi  reoovering  it ;  and  he  expxesdy 
dedteee  AMeue  to  raiee  the  mob  in  hie  fsvoar,  if  there  were 
soy  hopee  of  making  a  euoeeerful  push  for  his  restoration; 
*-^'  Oro  to  ut»  ei  fuar  spee  erit  posse  stodiis  booomm. 


tWB  vt  uao  impetu  pecfringatar.'*~Ad  Att  Ui.  23. 

■  Laeins  Calphomins  Piio,  who  was  consul  this  year 
with  Oabinlus:  They  were  both  the  professed  enemlee  of 
dcero,  and  supported  Clodius  in  his  violent  measures. 
Tb«  province  of  Bfaoedonla  had  fallen  to  the  former,  and 
he  was  now  preparing  to  set  out  for  his  government,  where 
bis  troops  were  daily  arriving.  Cicero  has  delineated  tba 
^laracters  at  Urge  of  these  consols  in  several  of  bis  ora- 
tioos:  but  he  has,  in  two  words,  given  the  most  odious 
pieture  of  them  that  exasperated  eloquence,  perhaps,  ever 
drew,  where  be  calls  them  duo  rdpublica  portento  ac 
pttiie  ^nera :  an  expression  for  which  modem  language 
can  furnish  no  equivalent.  Do  Prov.  Consul,  flee  rem. 
%  on  letter  17,  book  II.  and  rem. '  on  letter  3.  book  vil. 

•  Planclns  was,  at  this  time,  quvstor  in  Macedonia, 
and  distinguisbed  himself  by  many  graerons  ofBoee  to 
Ckero  in  Ws  exiles-Pro  Piano,  panim.  Seerfm.Von 
letter  S,  book  vilL 

»  Clcefo*S  son-tn-law. 


ments  where  you  desired,  and  acquainted  the 
persons  you  mention  that  you  had  informed  dm 
of  their  services. 

As  to  the  estate  you  propose  to  sell ;  alas !  my 
dear  Terentia,  think  well  of  the  consequenoet 
think  what  would  become  of  our  unhappy  boy, 
should  fortune  still  continue  to  persecute  us.  But 
my  eyes  stream  too  fast  to  suffer  me  to  add  more : 
nor  would  I  draw  the  same  tender  flood  from 
yours.  I  will  onlr  say,  that  if  my  friends  should 
not  desert  me,  I  shall  be  in  no  distress  for  money: 
and  if  they  should,  die  money  you  can  raise  by  the 
sale  of  this  estate  will  little  avaiL  I  conjure  you 
dien,  by  all  our  misfortunes,  let  us  not  absolutely 
ruin  our  poor  boy,  who  is  wdl  nigh  totally  undone 
alr^uly.  If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigence, 
a  moderate  share  of  good*fortune  and  merit  will  be 
sufficient  to  open  his  way  to  whatever  else  we  can 
wish  him  to  obtain.  Take  care  of  your  health, 
and  let  me  know  \rr  an  express  how  your  nego. 
ciations  proceed,  and  how  affSurs  in  general  stand. 
— My  fate  must  now  be  soon  determined.  I  ten- 
derly salute  my  son  and  daughter,  and  bid  yon  all 
fhrewell. 

Byrradilnm^,  November  86. 

P.S.— I  came  hither,  not  only  as  it  is  a  free 
city'  and  much  in  my  interest,  but  as  it  is  situated 
likewise  near  Italy*.  But  if  I  should  find  any 
inconvenience  from  its  being  a  town  of  such  great 
resort,  I  shall  remove  elsewhere,  and  give  you  due 
notioe. 


LETTER  IX. 
To  TtMnikh, 
I  ABCBivsD  three  letters  ftom  you  by  the  hands 
of  Aristocritus,  and  have  wept  over  them  till  they 
are  almost  defaced  with  my  tears.  Ah ! 
A.n.  Mk  ^^  Terentia,  I  am  vrom  out  with  grief  t 
nor  do  my  own  personal  misfortunes  more  severdT 
torture  my  mind,  than  those  with  which  you  and 
my  children  are  oppressed.  Unhappy  indeed  as 
you  are,  I  am  stul  infinitely  more  so  t  as  our 
common  afflictions  are  attended  with  this  aggra- 
vating  circumstance  to  myself,  that  they  are  justly 
to  be  imputed  to  my  imprudence  alone.  I  ought 
most  undoubtedly  either  to  have  avoided  the  danger 
by  accepting  the  commission*  which  was  offered 
me ;  or  to  have  repelled  force  by  force ;  or  bravely 
to  have  perished  in  the  attempt.   Whereas  nothing 


4  A  dty  hi  Macedonia,  now  called  i>tfrasso,  in  the 
Turkish  dominJona.  This  letter,  though  dated  fVom 
Dyrrachium,  appears  to  have  been  wholly  written*  except 
the  postscript,  at  Tbessalonica. 

r  That  is.  a  city  which  had  the  privilege,  though  hi  the 
dominions  of  the  Roman  republic,  to  be  governed  by  ito 
own  laws. 

•  Beskdos  the  reasons  hcnnientiaood,thefWftas  another 
aad  much  strongar,  whidi  indnoed  Cioero  to  leave  Thee- 
sakmica:  for  he  had  reoeivsdintelUgenoe that  Piso's  troops 
were  approaditog  towards  that  oUy.— Ad  Att.  iU.  SS. 

t  As  it  answersd  Ctasar's  pui  posse  either  to  gate  Ciearo, 
or  to  ruhi  him,  ho  artfoUy  laid  his  measures  for  both. 
And  aooordtogly,  alter  havtog  instigated  GtodhM  topncrae 
Cicero,  ho  offived  to  take  him  into  Qaol  in  tha  quality  of 
Ms  lieutenant,  aa  a  means  ef  protaoting  him  ftan  that 
vengeance  he  hMl  eserstly  hiflamad.  But  Glooeo,  behig 
moro  disposed  to  try  his  strength  with  his  advarmry,  fan- 
pmdently  declined  the  proposal.— DIo,  zxxvii.  {  Ad  Atl« 
U.  18,  19. 
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eovld  ha.re  been  more  unworthy  or  my  character^ 
or  more  pregnant  with  misery,  than  the  scheme  I 
have  pursued  **.  I  am  oyerwhelmed,  therefore, 
aot  only  with  sorrow  but  with  shame :  yes,  my 
Terentia,  I  blash  to  reflect  that  I  did  not  exert 
that  spirit  I  ought  for  the  sake  of  so  excellent  a 
wife  and  sudi  amiable  children.  The  distress  in 
which  you  are  all  equally  inTolved,  and  your  own 
ill  state  of  health  in  particular,  are  ever  in  my 
tAoughts ;  as  I  have  the  mortification,  at  the  same 
time,  to  observe,  that  there  a^iipear  but  slender 
hopes  of  my  being  recalled.  My  enemies  are  many; 
wlule  those  who  are  jealous  of  me  are  almost  innu- 
merable :  and  though  they  found  great  difficulty  in 
driving  me  from  my  country,  it  will  be  extremely 
easy  for  them  to  prevent  my  return.  However, 
as  long  as  you  have  any  hopes  that  my  restoration 
may  be  effected,  I  wUl  not  cease  to  co-operate 
with  your  endeavours  for  that  purpose ;  lest  my 
weakness  should  seem,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
frustrate  every  measure  in  my  favour.  In  the 
meanwhile,  my  person  (for  which  you  are  so  ten. 
derly  concerned)  is  secure  from  all  danger :  as,  in 
truth,  I  am  so  completely  wretched,  that  even  my 
enemies  themselves  must  wish  in  mere  malice  to 
preserve  my  life.  Nevertheless  I  shall  not  fail  to 
observe  the  caution  you  kindly  give  me. 

I  have  sent  my  acknowledgments  by  Dexippus 
to  the  persons  you  desired  me,  and  mentioned,  at 
the  same  time,  that  you  had  informed  me  of  their 
^ood  offices.  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  those 
which  Piso  exerts  towards  us  with  so  uncommon  a 
zeal :  and  indeed  it  is  a  circumstance  which  all  the 
world  speaks  of  to  his  honour.  Heaven  grant  I 
may  live  to  enjoy,  with  you  and  our  children,  the 
common  happiness  of  so  valuable  a  relation*  1 

The  only  hope  I  have  now  left  arises  from  die 
new  tribunes  ;  and  that  too  depends  upon  the  steps 
they  shall  take  in  the  commencement  of  their  office : 
for  if  they  should  postpone  my  affair,  I  shall  give 
up  all  expectations  of  its  ever  being  effected. 
Accordingly  I  have  despatched  Aristocritus,  that 
you  may  send  me  immediate  notice  of  the  first 
measures  they  shall  pursue,  together  with  the 
general  plan  upon  which  they  propose  to  conduct 
themselves.  I  have  likewise  ordered  Dexippus  to 
return  to  me  with  all  expedition,  and  have  written 
to  my  brother  to  request  he  would  give  me  frequent 
information  in  what  manner  affairs  proceed.  It  is 
with  a  view  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence 
from  Rome,  that  I  continue  at  Dyrrachium :  a 
place  where  I  can  remain  in  perfect  security,  as  I 
have,  upon  all  occasions,  distinguished  this  city  by 
my  particular  patronage.  However,  as  soon  as  I 
shall  receive  mtimation  that  my  enemies*  are 
approaching,  it  is  my  resolution  to  retire  into 
Epims. 

»  Seo  rem.  >»  on  the  preceding  letter. 

▼  HehadtbegreatmiafortanetobediMppofiBtedof  this 
wish :  for  Piao  died  sooo  after  this  letter  was  written, 
deem  mentions  him  In  sereral  parts  of  his  writings,  with 
the  highest  gratitude  and  esteem.  He  represents  him  as  a 
young  nohlenum  of  the  greatest  talents  and  application* 
who  deroted  his  whole  time  to  the  improvement  of  -his 
mind,  and  the  ^lercise  of  eloquence :  as  one  whuse  moral 
qualifloations  woto  no  leas  extraordinary  than  his  Intel- 
lectual,  and,  in  sh<»rt,  as  possessed  of  every  aooomplidi- 
ment  and  every  virtue  that  oeuld  endear  htm  to  his  friends, 
to  his  famfly.  and  to  the  pubUc— Pro  fiezt.  31 ;  De  Clar. 
Orator.  871 ;  Ad  Quirites,  a 

*  The  troops  of  Piso.    See  rem.  ■  on  the  former  letter. 


In  answer  to  your  tender  propoisi  of  aocompa^ 
Dying  me  in  my  exile,  I  rather  choose  you  should 
continue  in  Rome ;  as  I  am  sensible  it  is  upon  yofa 
that  the  principal  burthen  of  my  affairs  must  rest. 
If  your  generous  negodations  should  succeed,  my 
return  vrill  prevent  Uie  necessity  of  that  journey  t 
if  otherwise— But  I  need  not  add  the  rest.  The 
next  letter  I  shall  receive  from  yon,  or  at  moet  the 
subsequent  one,  will  determine  me  in  what  manner 
to  act.  In  the  meantime  I  desire  you  would  giw 
j  me  a  full  and  fiiithful  information  how  things  go 
on:  though  indeed  I  have  now  more  reason  to 
•xpeet  the  final  result  of  this  affair  than  an  account 
of  its  progress. 

Take  care  of  your  health  I  conjure  you  ;  assuring 
yourself  that  you  are,  as  you  ever  have  been,  the 
object  of  my  fondest  wishes.  Farewellf  my  dear 
Terentia !  I  see  you  so  strongly  before  me  whilst  I 
am  writing,  that  I  am  utterly  spent  with  the  tears 
I  have  sh^.  Once  more,  frirewell'. 
Dyrxaohium,  Nov.  the  30th. 


LETTER  X. 
To  QuifUus  Metellut  Nepas,  the  Contuir, 
The  letters  I  received  both  from  my  brother  and 
my  friend  Atticus,  strongly  encouraged  me  to  hope 

A  u  ffi6  ^^^  ^^°  ^^^  ^^  '^*'  disposed  than  your 
'  colleague  to  fitvour  my  recalL  In  conse- 
quence of  this  persuasion,  I  immediately  wrote  to 
you  in  terms  suitable  to  my  present  unfortunate 
circumstances ;  acknowledging  my  grateful  sense 
of  your  generous  intentions,  and  entreating  yoor 
future  assistance.  But  I  afterwards  learnt,  not 
indeed  so  much  by  any  hint  of  this  kind  from  my 
friends,  as  from  the  report  of  those  who  passed 
this  way,  that  you  did  not  continue  in  the  same 
Isvourable  sentiments* :  for  which  reason  I  would 


*■  *'  This  great  man,  who  had  heen  tte  saviour  of  hla 
Qountry,  who  had  feared,  in  the  sui^rt  of  that  oanae, 
neither  the  insults  of  a  desperate  party,  nor  the  daggers  ot 
assaflsins ;  when  he  oame  to  suffer  for  the  same  cause,  sunk 
nnder  the  weight.  He  disbonoored  that  hanishment  whidii 
indulgent  Providence  meant  to  be  the  means  of  rendering 
bis  gloiy  complete.  Uncertain  where  he  should  go,  or 
what  he  should  do,  fearfiil  as  a  woman,  and  froward  as  a 
ehild,  he  lamented  the  loss  of  his  rank,  of  his  riohes,  and 
of  his  qdendid  popularity.  His  eloquenoe  served  only  ta 
paint  his  misery  in  stronger  colours.  He  wept  over  the 
ruins  of  his  fine  houas»  which  Gledius  had  demoUabed  ; 
and  his  separatScm  f^tim  Terentia.  whom  be  repudiated  not 
long  afterwards,  was,  pertiaps,  an  affliction  to  hhn  at  this 
time.  Everything  becomes  intolerable  to  Uie  man  who 
is  once  subdued  by  grief.  He  regreto  what  be  took  no 
pleasure  in  enjoying,  and,  overloaded  already,  he  dirinka 
at  the  weight  of  a  feather.  Cicero's  behaviour,  in  Aart» 
wassuch.  that  his  friends,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  believed 
him  to  have  lost  bis  senses.  Casar  beheld,  with  a  seoret 
satte&otlon,  the  man,  who  had  rtfused  to  be  his  lieutenant, 
weeping  under  the  rod  of  Clodlus.  Pompegr  hoped  to  find 
some  excuse  for  his  own  Ingratitode  In  the  contempt  which 
the  friend,  whom  he  had  abandoned,  exposed  himself  to. 
Nay,  Atticus  Judged  him  too  nearly  attached  to  his  former 
fortune,  and  reproached  him  for  It.  Attloos,  even  Atticus 
Mushed  for  TuUy,  and  tiie  moet  plausible  man  alive 
assumed  the  style  of  Gato."— BoUngbroke,  RoOectSons  oo 
ExUo.p.SA3. 

f  This  is  the  same  person,  who,  when  he  was  tribune, 
gave  occasion,  by  his  ill-treatmeat  of  Cioero,  to  the  second 
and  third  letters  of  this  book.  He  was  now  consul  with 
Publius  Comdius  Lentulus. 

*  Whilst  the  friends  of  Cicero  were  ezerting  Uieir  e 


TO  SfiVBRAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 


Bol  WBtnre  to  unportnne  you  «ny  fiurther.  My 
lm>Uier,  however,  having  timnfmitted  me  a  copy  of 
the  speech  you  lately  made  in  the  senate,  I  found 
It  animated  with  such  a  spirit  of  candour  and  mo- 
deration, that  I  was  induced  to  write  to  you  once 
more.  Let  me  earnestly  request  you  then  to  con- 
sider rather  the  interests  thsa  the  passions  of  your 
family*,  lest,  by  fallinf  in  with  their  ni^ust  and 
cruel  opposition  to  me,  you  should  open  a  way  by 
irikich  they  themselves  may  be  oppreiued  in  their 
turn.  Is  it  possible,  indeed,  that  yon,  who  gained 
such  a  glorious  conquest  over  yourself,  as  to  sacri- 
ice  your  own  private  enmities^  to  the  welfare  of 
the  republic,  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  add 
strengta  to  a  resentment  in  others,  which  evidently 
tends  to  its  destruction  ?  If  you  think  proper  then 
to  afford  me  your  assistance  in  this  conjuncture, 
you  may,  upon  all  occasions,  depend  on  my  utmost 
services  in  return.  On  the  other  hand,  should  that 
lawless  violence,  which  has  wounded  the  common- 
wealth through  my  side,  be  suffered  still  to  prevail, 
it  imports  you  to  reflect,  whether,  if  you  should 
hereaifter  be  inclined  to  recal  the  opportunity  of 
preserving  our  general  liberties,  you  will  not  have 
the  misfortune  of  finding  it  mudi  too  late'.  Fare- 
welL 


LETTER  XI. 
To  Pabius  Gattui*. 
I  RAVB  been  attacked  with  a  disorder  in  my 
bowels,  which  continued  with  great  violence  during 
ten  days  ;  but  as  it  was  not  attended  with 
^  **"  a  fever,  I  could  not  persuade  those  who 

had  occasion  for  rov  services,  that  I  was  really 
indisposed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  their 
voun  to  ftocnre  his  restoraUon,  Clodiiu  was  opposing  thetr 
dcsjgnt  fay  every  method  of  artifloe  and  rioleace :  in  which 
be  wa«  protected  by  Metellua,  notwithstanding  he  had 
ffvco  iatimatioas  at  a  disposition  to  favour  Cioero's  inte- 
rmL-liiB  of  Cioero,  p.  loe. 

•  CkMliaawasooiisintoMeteUas.~PoetBed.in8en.10. 
k  Tbe  first  step  that  Leotulus  took  when  he  entered 

■pen  tbe  administialion  of  his  olBoe,  was  to  move  tbe 
senate  that  Cicero  might  be  recalled.  Upon  which  ocoa- 
sien.  his  ooUeague  MeteUus  made  the  concession  to  which 
Cio0o  seems  hers  to  allude,  declaring  that  he  was  willing 
to  meritUm  his  prirate  resentment  against  Cioero  to  tbe 
tsneral  tnrlfnitinng  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  Nevw- 
tfaaless,  he  still  continued  to  support  Clodius,  as  has  been 
already  obssnred  in  the  note  above.— Pro  6ext  39 ;  Foei 
Sed.  in  Sen.  4.    See  rm.  ▼  on  letter  17,  book  iL 

c  notwithstanding  that  Pompey,  Cesar,  and  indeed  all 
tbe  principal  posons  of  the  republic  now  coocarred  in 
fiiftNiring  Cioezo*s  retam,  yet  the  practices  of  Clodius  pre- 
dated a  decree  for  that  purpoee,  till  the  first  of  June 
Nor  was  it  tlU  the  4th  of  August  foUowfaig,  that  this  decree 
pasBsd  into  a  general  law :  in  consequence  of  which,  Cicero 
•Don  afterwards  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Rome. 
Metfillne  Joined  in  pioooring  this  decree ;  a  change  of  sen- 
timcBts  which  Ciowo  imputed  to  a  most  pathetic  speech 
whtoh  SarvilinslMaricns  deUvered  in  the  senate  upon  this 
oecasicn.  and  which  so  softened  Met^us,  it  seems,  that  he 
melted  into  teara  But  the  true  cause  is  more  probably  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Cesar  and  Pompey :  who* 
In  order  to  mortify  Clodius,  whose  power  now  began  to  be 
tnableeooM  to  them,  thought  it  convenient,  for  their  pur- 
pcees,  that  Cioero  should  be  restored.— Pro  Sezt  31. 62 ; 
AdQairitca.7. 

*  Oalias  is  only  known  by  three  or  four  letters  which 
Oesro  hasaddriMieJ  to  him :  from  which,  however,  nothing 
partleolar  can  be  ooilected  oonoeniing  bis  histoiy  or  dm* 


importunities,  I  retired  to  Tnsenlanum ;  having 
observed  so  strict  an  abstinence  for  two  days 
before,  as  not  to  have  tasted  even  a  drop  of  water. 
Reduced  then,  as  I  am,  by  my  illness  and  my 
fiuting,  I  had  more  reason  to  hope  for  a  visit  from 
you,  than  to  imagine  you  expected  one  from  me. 

Distempers  of  every  kind  I  greatly  dread,  but 
particularly  of  that  sort  for  which  the  Stoics  ha?  e 
censured  your  favourite  Epicurus,  where  he  com- 
plains  *  of  being  violently  amicted»  with  the  dysentery 
and  the  strangury ;  as  the  former,  they  assert,  is 
the  consequence  of  table  indulgences,  and  the 
latter  of  a  more  shameful  intemperance.  I  had, 
indeed,  great  reason  to  apprehend  a  dysentery;  but 
whether  it  be  from  change  of  air,  or  a  relaxation 
from  business,  or  that  Uie  distemper  had  almost 
spent  itself,  I  know  not,  but  I  am  somewhat  better 
since  I  came  hither.  If  on  will  wonder,  perhaps, 
what  excesses  I  have  been  guilty  of,  to  bnng  upon 
myself  this  disorder.  I  must  inform  you  then,  that 
I  owe  it  to  the  frugal  regulations  of  the  sumptuary 
law'.  The  products  of  the  earth  being  excepted 
out  of  the  restrictions  of  that  act ;  our  elegant 
eaters,  in  order  to  bring  vegetables  into  fuluon, 
have  found  out  a  method  of  dressing  them  in  so 
high  a  taste,  that  nothing  can  be  more  palatable. 
It  was  immediately  after  having  eaten  very  freely 
of  a  dish  of  this  sort,  at  the  inauguration  feast  of 
Lentulnsf ,  that  I  was  seised  with  a  diarrhoea,  which 
has  never  ceased  till  this  day.  Thus  you  see,  that 
I,  who  have  withstood  all  the  temptations  that  tUb 
noblest  lampreys  and  oysters  coiud  throw  in  ray 
way,  have  at  Isist  been  overpowered  by  paltry  beets 
and  mallows  :  but  it  has  taught  me,  however,  to  be 
more  cautious  for  the  future.  As  Anicius  found 
me  in  one  of  my  sick  fits,  you  must  undoubtedly 
have  heard  of  my  illness ;  I  was  in  hopes,  therefore, 
you  would  not  have  contented  yourself  with  inquir- 
ing after  my  welAre,  but  would  have  given  me  tbe 
satis&ction  of  a  visit.  I  purpose  to  continue  here 
till  I  shall  have  re-established  my  health,  for  I  am 
extremely  weakened  and  emaciated.  But  if  I  can 
once  get  the  better  of  my  disorder,  I  hope  I  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  recovering  all  the  rest.  FareweU. 


LETTER  XII. 

To  Publius  Leniuiui,  Proeoruui^. 

I  FIND  it  much  easier  to  satisfy  the  world  than 

myself,  in  those  sacred  offices  of  friendship  I  exert  in 

your  behalf.    Numberless,  indeed,  are  the 

A.  o.  t»7.    Q^jiignj^jjg  -Q^  i^^Q  conferred  upon  me, 

and  as  you  persevered  with  unwearied  seal  till  you 

•  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  during  his  last  sickness ;  a 
translation  of  which  is  given  as  by  Cioero,  in  his  treatise 
De  PbiibuB,  IL  31. 

f  Blanutius  conjectoree,  that  the  law  alluded  to  is  one 
which  is  ascribed  by  Aulus  Oellius  to  Marcus  Lidnius 
Crassus,  and  which  passed  in  the  year  of  Bome  643.  By 
this  law  the  expenses  of  the  table  were  reguUted  both  in 
regard  to  ordinary  and  extraordinary  occasions,  with  the 
express  exception  mentioned  by  Cioero  in  the  next  sen- 
tence, concerning  the  article  of  vegetables  — AuL  Oell. 
iLM. 

f  He  was  son  of  Publius  Cornelias  Lentulaa,  one  of  tbe 
consols  of  the  present  year,  to  whom  tbe  next  letter  and 
several  of  the  following  ones  in  this  and  the  subsequent 
book  are  written.  He  gave  this  entertainment  on  coca- 
sion  of  his  being  ohoeon  a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs. 
— ManutiusL 

^  Publius  Lentulaa  was  consul  together  with  Qnintus 
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hftd  effected  my  recti  from  exile*  I  eeteem  it  the 
freetest  mortification  of  my  life,  thtt  I  cannot  act 
in  your  affairs  with  the  same  lucoesi.  The  truth 
is,  Ammonius,  who  resides  here  as  ambassador 
from  Ptolemy  I,  defeats  all  my  schemes  by  the  most 
shameless  and  avowed  bribery,  and  he  is  supplied 
with  money  for  this  purpose,  trom  the  same  quarter 
as  when  yon  were  in  Rome.  The  party  in  the 
king;*s  interest  (though  their  number,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  inconsiderable)*  are  all  dairous  that 

MeteUut  Nepos,  A.  U.  096,  the  year  before  this  letter  was 
written.  Duiinf  hi*  administntian  of  that  offloe,  he  di»- 
tingui«hed  himself  by  his  seal  in  promoting  Cioero's  reoal 
from  banlfthment ;  which,  after  many  diffioulties  thrown 
in  the  way  by  Clodins,  he  at  length  eflTeoted.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  consulate,  he  succeeded  to  the  gOTeroment  of 
Cilicla,  one  of  the  mo«t  considerable  prorinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  now  called  Carmania ;  and  the  following  oorrcapon- 
dmce  WM  carried  on  with  him  whilst  he  oonttnned  in  that 
prorince.  Cesar  had,  upon  many  important  occasions, 
giTen  him  very  signal  instances  of  his  friendship,  partlcn- 
larly  in  gaining  him  an  entrance  into  the  pontifical  col- 
lege :  in  procnring  him  the  province  of  Loww  Spain,  after 
he  had  paased  through  the  olBce  of  prwtor  {  and  by  assist- 
ing him  in  obtaining  the  consulship  Yet  those  obligations 
were  not  so  powerful  in  the  sentlxnents  of  Lentulus,  as  to 
supersede  those  more  important  ones  which  he  owed  to  his 
coontry.  Aooordlngiy  be  opposed  the  illegal  and  dangerous 
demands  of  Cjvsar,  with  great  warmth  and  indignation,  in 
the  senate ;  and,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  dril  war. 
Joined  himself  with  Pompey.  He  steodily  perscTerad  in 
following  the  cause  and  the  fortune  of  that  unhappy  chief, 
notwithstanding  Cesar  generously  gave  him  his  life  and 
his  liberty,  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  upon  the  snrrender 
of  Corfinium.  For  it  appears,  by  a  letter  in  this  coUfotion, 
that  he  was  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  fktmi 
whence  he  fled  with  Fompeyto  Rhodes,  and  this  is  the 
farthest  we  can  trace  bhn.  Ha  Is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
among  the  celebrated  oeaters  of  his  agei  though  his  merit 
of  this  kind  was,  it  seems,  more  owing  to  his  acquired  than 
his  natural  talents.— Cass.  Do  BeU.  Cir.  L ;  Plut.  in  Vit. 
Jul.  Ccs.;  etc.  Ep.  Faro.  xiL  14 ;  Cio.  De  Opt,  Gen.  Die. 

1  King  of  Egypt,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra. 
Be  was  tnmamed  AttUte$t  in  allusion  to  his  skOl  in  play< 
ing  upon  a  certain  musical  instrument  called  1^  the  Oredcs 
Auioi,  The  title  of  this  prince  to  his  throne  being  preoa- 
rlaas,  he  found  means,  by  the  interest  of  Casar  and  Pom- 
p<V.  to  be  declared  an  ally  of  the  Roman  republic,  about 
two  year*  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  for  which  piooe  of 
service  they  were  to  receive  no  less  a  reward  than  one  mil- 
lion one  hundred  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  heavy  taxes  Ptolemy  was  obliged  to  Impose  in  order 
to  raise  this  Immense  tribute,  together  with  other  acts  of 
tyranny  and  oppreeai<«,  occasioned  sudi  a  general  dlsoon- 
tent  among  his  people,  that  they  Uxlk  up  arms  and  drove 
him  imt  of  Egypt.  In  this  exigency  he  had  recourse  to  the 
republic,  in  virtue  of  the  alliance  Just  mentioned.  His 
subjects  likewise  sent  an  cmbasi^  to  Rome,  compoeed  of 
an  hundred  of  their  principal  citixi^s,  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  senate ;  but  Ptolemy  having  notice  of  this  depu- 
tation, procured  part  of  them  to  be  assassinated  on  their 
way  thither ;  others  as  soon  as  they  arrived ;  and  the  rest 
be  silenced  by  proper  applications  to  their  fears  and  their 
aTsrioe.  This,  together  with  his  immense  and  open  pro- 
fusions among  the  venal  part  of  the  lepublic,  rendered  him 
generally  detested  at  Rome;  iiMoniuch,  thai  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  lealoasly  supported  by  Pompey,  who  aotnally 
obtained  a  decree  in  his  CaTOur,  yet  Vbb  opposition  was  so 
etroDg,  tliat  the  senate,  after  variona  debates,  thought  pro- 
per to  let  the  aflSair  wholly  drop.  Ris  Uwl  resDuroe,  there- 
fore, was  to  apply  himself  to  Gabinius,  proconsul  of  Syria. 
Accordingly,  Gabinius.  upon  the  promise  of  10.000  talents, 
and  at  the  reeommendaSion  of  Pompey,  boldly  undertook, 
and  effeoted  his  restoration,  withoat  befaig  aulhorlsed  by 
any  legal  wwnmissJen  for  that  pnrp0aa^-4Mo,  xxxfx. ;  Uv. 
iiplt.lOft;Ck:.OratinPiBoa.    flee  rrsi.  «',  ;>.  SSa 


Pompey  may  be  employed  to  feiastate  him  in  his 
dommions.  The  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  in 
with  the  pretended  oraclel,  not,  indeed,  as  ghriar 
any  credit  to  its  predictions,  but  as  being  in  general 
ill-inclined  to  this  prince,  and  detesting  his  most 
corrupt  practices.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  omit  no 
opportunity  of  admonishing  Pompey  with  great 
fireedom,  and  conjuring  him  not  to  act  such  a  part 
in  this  affair,  as  would  cast  the  deepest  stain  upon 
his  character.  I  must  do  him  the  justice,  at  the 
same  time,  to  acknowledge,  that  so  fer  as  his  own 
conduct  is  concerned,  there  does  not  appear  the 
least  foundation  for  any  remonstrances  of  this  sort. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  perpetually  eipressing  the 
highest  leal  for  your  interest :  and  he  lately  sup- 
ported it  in  the  senate,  with  the  utmost  force  of 
eloquenoe,  and  the  strongest  profesfions  of  frieod- 
ship.  Marcellinus^,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  a  good 
deal  displeased  at  your  soliciting  this  commission ; 
in  aU  other  respects,  I  dare  Tenture  to  mj  he  will 
▼ery  strenuously  promote  your  interest.  We  must 
be  content  to  take  him  in  his  own  way,  for  I  per 
ceive  it  is  impossible  to  dissuade  him  from  proposing 
that  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle  shall  be  compHed 
with.  And,  in  feet,  he  has  already  made  sereral 
motions  to  that  purpose. 

I  wrote  this  early  on  the  13th,  and  I  will  now 
give  you  an  account  of  what  has  hitherto  passed  in 
the  senate.  Both  Hortensius  and  LucuUua  agreed 
with  me  in  moving,  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
oracle  should  be  obeyed ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  bnng  this  matter  to  bear  upon 
any  other  terms.  But  we  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  decree'  which  wna 

J  CUus  Cato,  a  rehition  of  the  celebrated  M .  PoeeinB  Oato. 
who  kiUed  himself  at  Utioa,  was  in  the  number  of  those 
who  most  atrenaously  opposed  the  restoratioa  of  Ptolsinj. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  a  turbulent  and  entarprisiag  dia- 
poaition,  which  he  siq>ported  with  seme  degree  of  rioqn—ae 
ThU,  at  least,  is  the  oharaoter  which  Fcnestella  gfves  oC 
bfan,  as  that  annalist  Is  dted  by  Nonios;  bat  If  he  ww 
never  engaged  in  an  of^ositian  less  reasonable  than  tbo 
present,  history  has  not  drme  him  Jostloa.  Among  other 
expedlcnto  which  he  employed  to  obetruot  the  daslgnaol 
thoee  who  fevonred  Ptolemy,  he  had  reooorse  to  a  prophecy 
which  he  pretended  to  have  found  in  the  Sibylline  hooka, 
and  wfaidi  contained  a  severe  denunoiatioa  against  the 
state.  If  the  Romans  assisted  a  king  of  Egypt  with  their 
troops  in  recovering  his  throne.  This  had,  in  aome  mea- 
sure, Ito  desdred  effect ;  for  the  ssnate  (whidi  In  general  was 
in  the  same  sentiments,  as  to  this  point,  with  Gato)  voted 
It  dangerous  to  the  interesto  of  the  repubUo,  to  employ  any 
force  in  favour  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Sibyls  were  oertain  supposed  prophetesses,  coooeni 
ing  whom  thero  is  a  great  vairiety  of  opinions,  historians 
being  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  their  number,  their  country; 
or  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
read  a  very  ridiculous  story,  may  find  an  aooount  In  Aulas 
G^lus,  of  the  manner  by  which  the  Romans  are  said  to 
have  possessed  themadves  of  theee  oracular  vrritlngs. 
These  prophecies  wera  carefully  deposited  in  the  capttol, 
and  consulted  upon  oertain  extraordinary  occasions.  There 
an  some  anelent  writings  still  extant  which  pass  under 
the  nameof  the  Sibylline  orades ;  but  these  oracles  **  ssesn 
to  have  been  all,  from  first  to  last,  and  without  any  excep- 
tion, mere  impostures."— Ad  Quint.  Fiat.  11.  S ;  Aul.  (MO, 
L  19;  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Bodes.  Hist.  p.  S84, 

^  One  of  the  present  consols. 

1  Before  Lentulus  set  out  for  his  govenuaeat,  the  eenate 
had  oome  to  a  reeolution  of  assisting  Ptolemy  with  a  body 
of  troops;  and  (as  has  already  been  obesrvcd)  a  decree  bad 
actually  passed  for  that  porpoee.  It  was  voted  at  the  same 
tine  that  the  oonsul,  wboeatot  it  should  prow  to  admlnia- 
ter  the  province  of  Ctlida,  should  be  chaiftd  with  thla 
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made  on  j<mr  own  motSon,  too  ihoiild  be  appointed 
to  re*eftBbllth  Ptotemy  in  nis  kingdom  t  the  ritua- 
tiott  of  your  proTinm  lying  bo  conTeniently  for  that 
purpose.  In  a  word,  we  conaented  that  the  army 
shoidd  be  giren  up,  in  deference  to  the  oracle ;  but 
inaiited,  nererthelMs,  tiiat  yon  ahonld  be  employed 
in  effecting  this  restoration.  Crassos,  on  the  ooier 
aide,  was  for  tiaviog  tliis  commission  exeonted  by 
three  persons,  to  be  chosen  from  among  our  gene- 
rals, and  consequently  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude 
Pbopey.  Marcus  Bibulus  joined  with  him  as  to 
the  number,  but  thought  ^at  the  persons  to  be 
nominated  should  not  bear  any  military  command. 
Ail  the  rest  of  the  consulars  were  in  the  same 
aentiments,  except  Serrilius,  Afranius,  and  Volca* 
titts.  The  ilrst  absolutely  opposed  our  engaging  in 
PtoIemy*s  restoration  upon  any  terms  whatsoerer : 
tint  the  two  last  were  of  opinion,  that  agreeably  to 
the  motion  of  Lupus,  this  commission  should  be 
grven  to  Pompey.  This  circumstance  has  increased 
the  suspicion  concerning  the  real  inclinations  of  the 
latter,  as  his  most  particalar  friends  were  obserred 
to  concur  with  Volcatius.  They  are  labouring  this 
point  with  great  assiduity,  and  I  fear  it  will  be 
carried  against  us.  libo  and  HypsAus  are  openly 
•olicitiog  for  Pompey ;  and,  in  truth,  the  conduct 
of  all  his  friends  at  this  juncture  makes  it  generally 
beKeted  that  he  is  desirous  of  the  office.  Tet  Uie 
misfoitmie  is,  that  those  who  are  unwilling  it  should 
fall  into  his  hands,  are  not  the  more  inclined  to 
place  it  in  yours,  as  they  are  much  displeased  at 
TDur  having  contributed  to  the  late  edTanoement  of 
BIS  power".  For  myself,  I  find  I  have  the  less 
influence  in  your  cause,  as  it  is  supposed  that  I  am 
sokiy  goterned  by  a  principle  of  gratitude ;  at  the 


mammht/kto ;  and  aecordlnsly  fbrtone  dMldod  it  In  lisTour 
cfLaatofais.  But  the  artlfloce  of  Caius  Oato,  takan  neCSot 
^  In  tbe  note  abore,  prevented  thia  daorae  Crom  iMlof  oar> 
riad  Into  ezec«tloB.-4>rat  pro  RaMr. 

■■  Lentous,  durliiK  bla  oonsolate.  ptopoaed  and  earrled 
A  law  fa  Hnmr  of  Pompey,  which,  tn  eflRaot,  Inveitted  htm 
wfth  the  whole  power  of  the  Roman  emptre.  For,  under 
m  i/nvtuuivi  aeardty  of  oom  (aa  aome  of  the  htatorlana 
■■an  te  lefuMent  It,  though  Dfon  Ouaiaa,  tedead,  apeaks 
■f  H  aa  real)  he  was  oommlaskmed  to  provide  the  repuMio 
with  that  oommodit  J,  by  which  meana  all  thoae  who  were 
autieaeued  In  the  naval,  tlie  oommeroial,  and  landed  into* 
rcet,  eitlier  fa  Italy  or  the  provinoca,  became  hla  tributaries 
and  depcBdanta.  By  another  law,  Pompey  was  aathralaed, 
durtof  the  apace  of  five  yeara,  to  ezerdae  prooonsolar 
power  tfarei^Mmt  all  the  Boman  dominiona ;  and  it  ia  to 
tbcee  eztravafpuit  grants  that  Cioero  aeema  to  allude. 
The  ftmner.  tndeed,  of  theae  two  laws,  Cicero  hlmaelf  very 
*eelooily  promoted,  in  return  to  the  aervioea  he  had  lately 
v«eelTed  from  Pompey  in  the  allkir  of  hie  rcatoiation. 
And  though  the  latter  teveated  that  aaptring  ohief  with  a 
power  moch  too  exorbitant  (aa  ia  fatimated  fa  a  letter  to 
Atticiis)  to  be  endured  fa  a  free  state,  yet  Cioero  auffued 
K  to  paaa  without  the  least  oppoattion.  We  learn,  fhKn 
bla  own  eonfeaaion,  the  mean  motive  of  thia  unworthy 
eilciice.  Aa  ttie  pontifical  college,  it  aeema,  had  not  yet 
nude  their  report  Mncemiog  the  validity  of  Clodina'a 
eoBaceiatlon  of  hla  area,  (aee  mn.  ^.  p.  340.)  he  thought  it 
waaafe  to  wHbetand  any  of  Fompeyls  demanda,  leat  he 
ari%ht  fafloonce  their  dedaioa  to  hia  pi«()ttdloet--^*Noa 
tMcemua,  et  eo  magia,  quod  de  dome  noatra  nihil  adhuo 
pdBtifloea  reaponderunt.**  Lentulua,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  aoapeoted  of  procuring  tbcee  lawa  fa  view  of  hia  own 
^ftdfagt  and  fa  order  to  divert  Pumpey  trom  the  thoughta 
of  Mng  employed  fa  re-eatabUahfag  Ptolemy  on  hia  throne. 
Vlraa  were  the  llberHea  of  Rome  aacrlHoed  to  the  private 
parpoaea  of  her  pretended  patriots !— Plut,  fa  Vit.  Pomp. ; 
Pio,  xxxla. :  Ad  AU.  iv.  I. 


time  time,  the  notion  which  prvrails  that  this  affair 
affords  an  opportunity  of  obUging  Pompey,  renders 
my  applications  Ukewise  not  altogether  so  eflfectual 
as  they  inight  otherwise  prove.  It  is  thus  I  am 
labouring  in  this  perplexed  business,  which  the  ktng 
himself,  long  before  you  left  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
friends  and  dependants  of  Pbmpey,  had  artfutty 
embarrassed.  To  this  I  must  add  the  avowed 
opposition  I  meet  with  firom  the  consulan,  who 
represent  our  assisting  Ptolemy  with  an  armr,  as  a 
measure  that  would  highly  reflect  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  senate.  Be  assured,  however,  I  shall  employ 
every  means  in  my  power  of  testiffing  both  to  the 
worid  in  general,  and  to  your  friends  in  particular, 
the  sincerity  of  that  affection  I  bear  you.  And, 
were  there  any  honour  in  those  who  ought  to  have 
ahown  themselves  influenced  by  its  highest  and 
most  refined  principles,  I  should  not  have  so  many 
difficulties  to  encounter.    Farewell 


LETTER  XIII. 
To  Qfdnhu  Faleriut  Orea\ 
You  remember,  I  doubt  not,  that  when  I  attended 
you  on  your  way  towards  your  province,  I  took 
-^  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  PubUns  Cus* 
*•  "■  <^-  pia.,  to  dodre  y\>o  would  eonider  mny 
friend  of  his  whom  I  should  recommend  to  you,  aa 
in  the  number  of  my  own  ;  and  that  I  afterwards 
repeated  this  request  in  the  strongest  manner.  You 
then  assured  me,  vrith  great  generosity  and  polite- 
ness, and  agreeably  to  Uiat  affectionate  regard  with 
whidi  you  have  ever  distinguished  me,  that  yon 
would  comply  with  my  request  I  am  to  inform 
you,  then,  that  Cuapius,  having  been  twice  ia  Afiiea 
during  the  time  that  he  had  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company  wUeh  fhrms  the  revenues  of 
that  province,  contracted  some  acouaintance  in  that 
part  of  the  world  whom  he  greatly  loves :  and,  as 
no  man  is  more  sealous  to  serve  his  friends,  he 
very  warmly  espouses  their  interest.  I  am  always 
ready  to  aaaist  him  for  that  purpose,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  credit  and  influftnce :  which  I  mention  at  a 
reason  for  my  recommending  his  African  friends  tn 
general  to  your  protection.  For  the  fbture,  there- 
fore, I  shall  only  acouaint  you  that  the  person  In 
whose  behalf  I  may  happen  to  write,  is  a  friend  of 
Cuspius ;  and  then  add  the  distinguishing  marlc  we 
agreed  npon*».  But  my  present  recommendation 
is  of  the  strongest  kind:  as  it  is  in  compliance  with 
the  most  earnest  desire  of  Cuspius,  that  I  entreat 
your  good  offices  to  Lucius  Julius.  If  I  were  to 
request  them  in  the  terms  that  are  usually  employed 
in  the  sincerest  solicitations  of  this  nature,  I  should 
scarce  satisfy,  I  believe,  the  seal  of  my  friend.  He 
requires  something  more  new  and  singular  in  the 
manner  of  my  present  address,  and  imagines  I  am 
oMster  of  a  certain  art  that  renders  me  extremely 
well  qualified  for  the  task.     I  promised,  therefore. 


•  He  had  been  pnrtor  the  yc 
mental  fa  procuring  Cioero^  xecal  tsom  exile.  At  the 
expiration  of  hia  pnatorahip,  he  obtained  the  foveramant 
of  ACrlca;  and  thla  letter  aeema  to  have  been  written  to 
him  aoon  after  hia  arrival  fa  that  provinoei— Pigh.  AaoaL 
li.9M. 

•  To  diattagniab  thoae  reooounendatioiia  which  ware 
written  merely  fa  compUaace  with  aoUdtatlana  ha  eouki 
not  re6iaa,f^om  others  that  ware  the  efaaere  dirtataa  of 
hia  heart. 
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to  reoommend  bis  frieods  to  you,  by  all  the  most 
ikilfai  and  insumating  methods  of  persuasioii. 
Bat  as  I  find  myself  incapable  of  executing  this 
promise,  I  can  only  entreat  you  to  give  him  reason 
to  imagine,  that  there  was  something  wonderfully 
efficacious  in  this  letter.  Now  this  he  will  cer- 
tainly suppose  if  you  exercise  towards  Julius  every 
generous  act  that  your  politeness  and  your  station 
enable  you  to  confer ;  not  only  by  distant  senrioes, 
but  by  your  personal  notice  and  distinction ;  for 
you  cannot  imagine,  as  you  have  not  been  long 
enough  in  your  post  to  know  it  by  your  own  obser. 
▼ation,  how  great  an  advantage  it  is  to  a  man  to 
have  the  countenance  of  the  governor  of  his  pro- 
vince. I  am  persuaded  that  Julias  well  deserves 
every  mark  of  your  friendship  upon  his  own 
account;  not  only  because  Caspius  has  assured 
me  that  he  does,  (which  of  itself,  indeed,  would  be 
a  very  sufficient  reason  for  my  thinking  so)  but 
because  I  know  the  great  judgment  of  the  latter  in 
the  choice  of  his  friends. 

Time  will  soon  discover  the  effects  which  this 
letter  shall  produce ;  and  they  will  be  such,  I  con- 
fidently trust,  as  to  demand  my  acknowledgments. 
In  the  mean  while,  you  may  depend  upon  my  best 
services  here,  in  every  instance  wherein  I  shall 
imagine  you  would  desire  them.     Farewell 

P.S. — Publius  Cornelius,  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
is  one  whom  1  likewise  recommend  to  you  at  the 
request  of  Cospius  ;  and  how  much  I  am  bound, 
both  by  inclination  and  gratitude  to  do  everything 
for  his  sake  that  is  in  my  power,  is  a  circumstance 
of  which  I  have  already  sufficiently  informed  you. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  that  he  may  very 
soon  and  very  frequently  have  the  strongest  reasons 
to  thank  me  for  this  my  recommendation  of  his 
friend.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 
To  PubHui  Leniulvs,  Procotuul. 
Ths  senate  met  on  the  ISth  of  January,  but 
to  no  resolution ;  the  greatest  part  of  that 
▲  V.  (07.  ^y  having  been  spent  in  some  warm  con- 
tests which  arose  between  MarcellinusP, 
the  consul,  and  Caninius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people.  I  had  myself  also  a  very  considerable  share 
m  the  debates  ;  and  I  represented  the  seal  you  have 
always  shown  towards  the  senate  in  terms  that 
influenced  them,  I  am  persuaded,  much  to  your  ad- 
vantage. The  next  day,  therefore,  we  thought  it 
sufficieot  briefly  to  deliver  our  opinions ;  as  I  per- 
eeived,  not  only  by  the  fiivourable  manner  in  whidi 
I  was  heard  the  day  before,  but  also  by  inquiring  into 
the  sentiments  of  each  particular  member,  that  the 
majority  was  clearly  on  our  side.  The  business  of 
the  day  opened  with  reporting  to  the  house  ths 
several  opinions  of  Bibulus,  Hortensius,  and  Vol- 
catius.  The  respective  questions  therefore  were,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  three  commissioners  should 
be  nominated  for  restoring  the  king,  agreeably  to 
the  sentiments  of  Bibulus ;  in  tiie  next,  whether, 
according  to  those  of  Hortensius,  the  office  should 
be  conferred  upon  you,  but  without  employing  any 
forces  ;  or,  lastly,  whether,  in  conformity  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Volcatios,  this  honour  should  be  assigned 

V  CnfliasLflDtula«lfaroeUiiuM,wliowa0OOiifulthiajear 
with  L.  Maroius  PhiUppus. 


to  Pompey.  The  potnte  being  tfaos  stated,  it  wtt 
moved  that  the  opinion  of  Bibulus  might  be  refer* 
red  to  the  deliberation  of  the  house  in  two  separate 
questions^  Accordingly,  as  it  was  now  in  vain  to 
oppose  his  motion,  so  £sr  as  it  related  to  paying 
obedience  to  the  declaration  of  the  oracle,  the 
senate  in  general  came  into  his  sentimente :  but  as 
to  his  proposal  of  deputing  three  commissioners,  it 
was  rejected  by  a  very  considerable  minority.  The 
opinion  next  in  order  was  that  of  Hortensius  :  but 
when  we  were  going  to  divide  upon  it.  Lupus,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  insisted  that,  in  virtue  of  his 
offioe,  he  had  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  house 
prior  to  the  consuls,  and  therefore  demanded  that 
the  voices  should  be  first  taken  upon  the  motion  he 
had  made  in  favour  of  Pompey.  This  claim  was 
generally  and  strongly  opposed ;  as,  indeed,  it  was 
both  unprecedented  and  unreasonable.  The  consuls 
themselves,  however,  did  not  greatly  contest  that 
p<Hnt,  nor  did  they  absolutely  give  it  up :  their 
view  was  to  protract  the  debates,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded acoordingly.  They  perceived,  indeed,  that 
notwithstanding  the  majority  affected  to  appear  on 
the  side  of  Volcatias,  yet,  upon  a  division,  they 
would  certainly  vote  with  Hortensius.  Neverthe- 
less, several  of  the  members  were  called  upon  to  de- 
liver their  opinions,  though,  in  truth,  much  against 
the  inclinations  of  the  consuls,  who  were  desirous 
that  the  sentiments  of  Bibulus  should  prevail — 
These  debates  continuing  till  night,  the  senate  broke 
up  without  coming  to  any  resolution.  I  happened 
to  pass  the  same  evening  with  Pompey ;  and  as  I 
had  that  day  supported  your  cause  in  Uie  senate  with 
more  than  ordinary  success.  I  thought  it  afforded 
me  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
him  in  your  behalf.  And  what  I  said  seemed  to 
make  so  strong  an  impression,  that  I  am  persuaded 
I  have  brought  him  wholly  over  to  your  interest. 
To  say  the  truth,  whenever  I  hear  him  mention  this 
affair  himself,  I  entirely  acquit  him  of  bdng  secretly 
desirous  of  this  commission.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  I  observe  the  conduct  of  his  friends  of  every 
rank,  I  am  well  convinced  (and  indeed  it  is  now 
evident  likewise  to  the  whole  world)  that  they  have 
been  gained  by  the  corrupt  measures  which  a  cer- 
tain party,  with  the  consent  of  Ptolemy  and  his 
advisers,  have  employed.  1  write  this  before  sun- 
rise on  the  16th  of  January,  and  the  senate  is  to 
meet  again  on  this  very  day.  I  hope  to  preserve 
my  authority  in  that  assembly,  as  far  at  least  as  is 
possible  amidst  such  general  treachery  and  corrup- 
tion  which  has  discovered  itself  upon  this  occasion. 
As  to  what  concerns  the  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  people,  I  think  we  have  token  such  precautiona 
as  will  render  it  impracticable,  unless  by  actual  vio- 
lence, or  in  direct  and  open  contempt  both  of  our 
civil  and  religious  institutions.  For  this  purpose, 
a  very  severe  order  of  the  senate'  (which  I  imagine 


«  **  Wb«o  an  opinion  was  proposed  to  the  senate  vrhkh 
was  thought  too  genersl,  and  to  loolude  ssvend  distinct 
artides.  it  was  usual  to  require  that  eaoh  part  might  ba 
propounded  and  voted  separately.  Thus  Bibulus  moved, 
that  they  might  submit  to  the  SibjlUBO  OTaoIe,  and  appoint 
three  prirote  senators  to  restore  the  king.  But  the  hoosa 
required  that  they  might  vote  separately  upon  these  two 
questions :  and  the  event  was,  th^  unanimously  agreed  to 
the  former,  but  njeottA  the  latter."— Bom,  Reaaarks  on 
Cio.  Fomil.  Eplst.  vol.  i.  p.  34& 

'  When  an  sot  passed  tho  senatainaftUl  hoa8e,held 
according  to  the  prssoribed  forms,  and  wittioat  any  oppo« 
sition  from  the  tribunes,  (who  had  the  privilcfaof  poUtaf 
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m0  JMMidiitflly  traBsmittod  to  you)  wm  entered 
vttCerdsy  in  oar  jonmalf ,  notwithetanding  the  tri* 
MBfBi,  Ctto*  end  Ceniwine,  mterpoted  tbeir  negm- 
Uvea. 

Yon  may  depend  npon  my  tending  you  a  faitfafnl 
■eooont  of  every  other  oocnrrence  which  may  arise 
ii  thk  affur:  and  be  aaenred  I  ahall  exert  the 
vtaMMt  of  my  vigilaDoe  and  my  credit  to  eondnet  it 
in  the  moat  advantageona  manner  for  yonr  interest 
FarcweU. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  the  tame. 
AuLUS  TrebonioSf  who  is  an  old  and  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  has  some  important  affairs  in  yonr  proTince 
^  ^  ^  which  require  immediate  despatch.  His 
own  iihistrioos  character,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  myself  and  others,  have,  upon 
former  ooeasions  of  this  kind,  obtained  for  him  the 
iadolgenee  of  your  predecessors.  He  is  strongly 
pcrsnaded,  therefore,  from  that  affection  and  those 
mntual  good  offices  which  subsist  between  yon  and 
me,  that  this  letter  will  not  prove  a  less  effectual 
•olidcor  in  his  behalf :  and  let  me  earnestly  entreat 
you  not  to  disappoint  him  in  this  his  expectation. 
Accordingly  I  recommend  his  serrants,  his  freed- 
men,  his  agents,  and  in  short  his  concerns  of  every 
land,  to  your  patronage :  but  particularly  I  beg  you 
would  confirm  the  decree  which  Titus  Ampins* 
pnssed  in  his  favour.  In  one  word,  J  hope  you  will 
take  all  opportunities  of  convincing  him  that  you 
do  not  consider  this  recommendation  as  a  matter  of 
common  and  unmeaning  form.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XVI. 

To  the  eame. 

WmN  the  senate  met  on  the  1 6th  of  this  month", 
your  affair  stood  in  a  very  advantageous  posture.  We 
A.  n.  007  ^^  succeeded  the  day  before  against  the 
motion  of  Bibulos  for  appointing  three 
oommissionerst  and  had  now  only  to  contend  with 
Vokatius ;  when  our  adversaries  prevented  the  ques- 
tion from  being  put,  by  artfully  protracting  the  de- 
bates. For  they  saw  we  had,  in  a  very  fidl  house, 
end  amidst  great  contrariety  of  opinions,  carried  our 
point,  to  the  considerable  mortification  of  those  who 
were  for  taking  the  king's  affairs  out  of  your  direc- 
tion, and  tranrferring  them  to  another  hand.  Curio 
opposed  us  upon  this  occasion  with  extreme  warmth, 
vrhtle  Bibulos  spoke  with  more  temper,  and  indeed 
necmed  almost  inclined  to  fevour  our  cause.  But 
Cato  and  Caninius  absolutely  refused  to  suffer  any 
decree  to  pass  till  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
should  be  convened. 

By  the  Pupian  law,  as  you  well  know,  there  can- 
not be  another  meeting  of  the  senate  till  the  first 
of  February ;  nor,  indeed,  throughout  that  whole 


1  all  pitweedlngi  In  the  nneto,)  it  WM  called 
a  jcnofav  eoiuii/laMi,  a  d«xw  of  tb«  «nmte.  But  if  any  of 
tb«e  ■Mwrtsta  wwe  wantinf ,  or  a  tribune  intcrpoMd.  it 
was  Chflo  only  algrled  e  senatus  muetoritast  an  order  of  the 
Moato.  and  conaidood  aa  of  leai  autboritj.^Monotias. 

•  fiae  rem.  i.  p.  344. 

•  Tb«  predeoeaaor  of  Lentulus  In  thisgovomment.— Plgh. 
Annal.    U.O.eW. 

•  Janaary. 


month,  unless  all  the  fbrngn  ambasaadow  dnmld 
have  received,  or  be  refused,  audience.  In  the 
mean  while,  a  notion  prevails  among  the  people, 
that  your  adversaries  have  insisted  upon  this  pre- 
tended oracle,  not  so  much  with  an  intent  of 
obstructing  your  particular  views,  as  in  order  to 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  who  may  be  desiroua 
of  this  expedition  to  Alexandria  merely  from  the 
ambition  of  commanding  an  army.  The  whole 
world  is  sensible,  indeed,  of  the  regard  which  the 
senate  has  shown  to  your  character:  and  it  is 
notoriously  owing  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies, 
that  the  house  did  not  divide  upon  the  question 
proposed  in  your  favour.  But  should  the  same 
persons,  under  a  pretended  seal  for  the  public, 
(though,  in  fiust,  from  the  most  infamous  motives,) 
attempt  to  bring  this  affair  before  a  general  assem* 
biy  of  the  people,  we  have  concerted  our  measures 
so  well,  that  they  cannot  possibly  effect  their  de- 
signs without  luiving  recourse  to  violence,  or  at 
least  without  setting  the  ordinances  of  our  country, 
both  dvil  and  religious,  at  avowed  defiance*. — But 
I  will  neither  ostentatiously  display  my  own  endea> 
vours  to  assist  you  in  this  conjuncture,  nor  dwell 
npon  the  unworthy  treatment  you  have  received 
from  others.  What  merit,  indeed,  can  I  thence 
claim  to  myaelf,  who  could  not  acquit  half  the 
obligations  I  owe  you,  were  I  even  to  sacrifice  my 
lifis  to  your  service?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
avails  it  to  disquiet  my  mind  with  complaining  of 
those  injuries  which  I  cannot  reflect  upon  without 
the  deepest  concern  ?  I  will  therefore  only  add, 
if  methods  of  violence  should  be  employed,  I  can- 
not pretend,  in  this  general  contempt  of  all  legal 
authority,  to  answer  for  the  event  In  every  other 
respect,  I  will  venture  to  assure  you  that  both  the 
senate  and  the  people  will  pay  die  highest  attention 
to  your  dignity  and  character.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIL 


To  the* 

Thieb  is  nothing  I  more  ardently  wish  than  to 
convince  both  younelf  and  the  worid  with  how 
A  u  697  ™°^  gratitude  I  retain  the  remembrance 
'of  yonr  services.  I  cannot,  however,  but 
extremely  regret  that  your  affairs  should  have  taken 
such  a  turn  since  your  absence,  as  to  give  you  occa- 
sion of  trying  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  your 
friends.  You  are  sensible,  as  I  perceive  by  your 
last  letter,  that  you  have  been  treated  wiUi  the 
same  insincerity  by  those  who  ought  to  have  con- 
curred in  supporting  your  dignities,  as  I  formerly 

▼  It  waa  no  very  diffioolt  matter  for  the  oontending  par* 
tlea  in  the  republic,  when  they  were  dlepoaed  to  obotruct 
the  deaigna  of  an  oppoaite  faotion,  to  find  an  expedient  for 
that  pnrpoaa.  One  cannot  bat  wondw,  indeed,  that  any 
pabUo  buainoM  could  ba  cairied  on,  when  nothinf  mora 
was  neceanry  to  embairaM  the  prooeedinga,  than  to  pro* 
cure  some  tribune  to  interpoae  his  negativo,  or  any  magia> 
trate  to  obttrpt  the  tuavetu.  Thia  Utter  waa  a  spodea  of 
divination  practised  among  the  Romana.  in  order  to  deter- 
mine  whetlier  any  scheme  under  deliberation  would  be 
prejudicial  or  advantageous  to  the  state.  It  consisted  in 
remarking  certain  appearances  in  the  heavens,  or  par- 
ticular modea  In  the  voloe  or  flight  of  birds,  which  were 
suppoaed  intimations  of  good  or  ill  snooeas.  While  thia 
ceremony  was  paHbrming.  no  assembly  of  the  people  eould 
belegaUyhaM,  noranyautpaasintoalaw.  Tobothtbeaa 
methods,  it  is  probable,  Cicero  here  alfaidsa. 
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experienced  from  lome  of  mj  pretended  friends  in 
the  affair  of  mj  banishment.  Thns*  whilst  I  was 
exerting  the  utmost  efforts  of  my  rigilance,  my 
policy,  and  my  interest,  in  order  to  serve  you  in 
the  article  relating  to  Ptolemy,  I  was  unexpectedly 
alarmed  in  a  point  of  much  more  important  coo. 
cero,  by  the  infamous  law  which  Cato  has  lately 
proposed  to  your  prejudice*.  Where  aflbirs  are 
thus  embroiled,  everything  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
feared  :  yet  my  principal  apprehension,  I  confess, 
arises  from  the  treachery  of  your  false  friends.  But 
however  that  may  be,  I  am  earnestly  endeavouring 
to  counteract  the  malevolent  designs  of  Cato. 

As  to  the  Alexandrian  commission,  both  your- 
self and  your  friends  will,  I  trust,  have  abundant 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  conduct.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  must  say,  I  greatly  fear  it  will  either 
be  taken  out  of  your  hands,  or  entirely  dropped  ; 
and  I  know  not  which  of  these  alternatives  I  should 
least  choose.  However,  we  have  another  expedient 
in  reserve,  which  (should  we  be  driven  to  it)  neither 
Selicius  nor  myself  disapprove.  By  this  scheme 
we  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  prevent  the  senate  from 
refusing  to  assist  Ptolemy,  and,  on  the  other,  remove 
all  appearance  of  our  being  disappointed,  if  that 
person  should  be  employed,  who,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  will  now  obtain  this  commission.  To  be 
short,  I  shall  take  such  precautions  that,  should 
our  designs  fail,  you  may  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
the  disgrace  of  a  repulse :  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I 
shall  remit  nothing  of  my  best  efforts  to  support 
your  claim  so  long  ss  there  shall  be  the  least  pro- 
spect of  success.  But  which  ever  way  this  point 
may  finally  be  determined,  it  will  be  agreeable  to 
those  wise  and  elevated  sentiments  you  possess,  to 
consider  the  true  glory  of  your  character  as  result- 
ing entirely  from  the  dignity  of  vour  actions  and 
the  virtues  of  your  heart.  And  should  the  perfidi- 
ousness  of  a  certain  party  deprive  you  of  some  of 
those  honours  which  fortune  has  conferred  upon 
you,  be  assured  it  will  cast  a  much  darker  shiide 
on  their  characters  than  on  yours.  In  the  mean- 
while, your  affairs  are  the  constant  subject  of  my 
thoughts ;  and  I  neglect  no  opportunity  of  acting 
in  them  for  your  best  advantage.  I  concert  all  my 
measures  for  this  purpose  with  Selidus  ;  as  indeed 
I  know  not  any  one  of  your  friends  who  has  a 
greater  share  of  good  sense,  or  a  more  affectionate 
seal  for  your  service.    FarewdL 


LETTER  XVin. 
To  the  Mome^, 
You  are  informed,  I  imagine,  by  many  hands,  of 
what  passes  here  :  I  will  leave  it  therefore  to  your 
A.  u  697   ^^^^  friends  to  supply  you  with  an  ac- 
count of  our  transactions,  and  content 
myself  with  only  sending  you  my  conjectures.    To 
this  end  I  must  previously  acquaint  you,  that,  on 
the  6th  of  Februslry,  Pompey  made  a  speech  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people  in  favour  of  Miio, 

*  Coiiu  Cato.  in  order  to  cut  off  all  hopes  at  onco  from 
Leatulus  of  being  employed  in  this  contested  oommiaeion, 
proposed  a  law  to  the  people  for  recalling  bim  from  hii 
goreramcnt.— Ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  3. 

>  This  and  the  foregoing  letter  are  blended  t(^tber  in 
the  common  edltionn,  but  they  are  here  separated  upon  the 
authoritj  of  Manutlus  and  Gronoriua. 


during  which  he  was  Insulted  with  mudi  damoof 
and  abuse.  Cato  afterwards  inveighed  in  the  senate 
against  Pompey  with  great  acrimony,  and  was  heard 
with  the  most  profound  silence  and  attention :  both 
which  circumstances  seem  to  have  affected  him  very 
sensibly.  Now  from  hence  I  surmise,  that  he  has 
entirely  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  being  employed 
in  the  Alexandrian  expedition.  That  affair  remains 
as  yet  entirely  open  to  us;  for  the  senate  has 
hitherto  determined  nothing  to  your  prqudioe  but 
what  they  are  obliged,  in  deference  to  tiie  oracle, 
to  refuse  to  every  other  candidate  for  this  ofllce. 
"~n  is  mv  present  hope,  therefore,  as  well  as  endea- 
vour, that  the  king  may  throw  himself  into  your 
hands,  when  he  shall  find  that  he  cannot,  as  he 
expected,  be  restored  by  Pompey ;  and  that  unless 
he  is  replaced  upon  his  throne  by  your  assistance, 
his  affair  will  be  entirely  droppML  And  this  step 
he  will  undoubtedly  take,  if  Pompey  should  give 
the  least  intimation  of  its  being  agreeable  to  Mm. 
But  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  difficulty  of  diseover- 
ing  the  sentiments  of  a  man  of  his  reserve.  Uow« 
ever,  I  shall  omit  no  method  in  my  power  to  effbct 
this  sdieme,  as  I  shall  easily,  I  trust,  be  able  to 
prevent  the  injurious  designs  of  Cato. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  oonsulars  are  in 
your  interest,  except  Hortensius  and  Luenllus :  all 
the  rest  of  ^at  rank  either  openly,  or  in  a  mors 
concealed  manner,  oppose  your  views.  Neverthe- 
less, my  friend,  be  not  discouraged ;  on  the  oon- 
trary,  let  it  be  stiU  your  hope,  notwithstanding 
the  attempts  of  the  worthless  Cato,  that  you  wifi 
again  shine  out  in  all  your  former  lustre^  Ftare- 
welL 


LETTER  XIX. 


Toih§ 

Tou  win  receive  a  full  account  from  Pollio  of 
all  that  has  been  transacted  in  your  afiidr ;  as  he 
^  ^^^  was  not  only  present,  but  a  principal 
manager.  Believe  me,  I  an  mueh  oon- 
cemed  at  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  this  busiaew. 
However,  it  affords  me  a  very  sensible  consolatioii 
that  there  is  strong  reason  to  hope  the  prudence 
of  your  friends  will  be  able  to  elude  the  force  of 
those  iniquitous  schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
jected to  your  prejudice.  Even  time  itself  will, 
probably,  contribute  to  this  end ;  as  it  often  wean 
out  the  malevolence  of  those  who,  either  profess- 
edly, or  in  a  disguised  manner,  mean  one  ill.  I  am 
yet  farther  confirmed  in  these  pleasing  hopes, 
whenever  I  reflect  upon  the  faction  that  was  for- 
merly raised  against  myself;  of  which  I  see  a  very 
livelv  image  in  the  present  opposition  to  ^ou.  In 
the  latter  instance,  indeed,  the  attack  m  by  no 
means  so  extensive,  or  so  dangerous,  as  that  which 
was  made  upon  me;  neverueless,  there  is,  in 
general,  a  strong  similitude  between  the  two  cases : 
and  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  fear,  upon 
your  account,  what  you  never  thought  reasonable 
to  be  apprehensive  of  on  mine.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  event,  convince  the  world  that  you  are 
influenced  by  those  principles  for  which  I  have 
admired  you  from  your  earliest  youth :  and  believe 
me,  my  friend,  the  malice  of  yoiir  enemies  will 
only  serve  to  render  your  character  so  mudi  the 

r  See  rem.  v,  on  the  preceding  tetter. 
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norci  iDoftiioiu •  Iq  the  mean  time,  do  me  the 
jostice  to  hope,  from  my  affection,  whatever  the 
wannest  friendship  can  effect ;  and  he  asiored,  I 
ah^U  not  disappoint  your  expectations.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 
To  Lucitu  Lucoeiits*, 
1  HATK  fireqaently  had  it  in  my  intentions  to 
talk  with  you  upon  the  subject  of  this  letter ;  but 
a.  o  607  *  certain  awkward  modesty  has  always 
restrained  roe  from  proposing  in  person, 
what  I  can»  with  less  scruple,  request  at  this  dis- 
tance ;  for  a  letter,  yon  know,  spares  the  confusion 
of  a  blush.  I  will  own,  then,  that  I  have  a  very 
atrong,  and,  1  trust,  a  very  pardonable  passion  of 
being  celebrated  in  your  writings  ;  and  though  you 
have  more  than  onoe  given  me  assurance  of  your 
intending  me  that  honour,  yet,  I  hope  yon  will 
exooae  my  impatience  of  seeing  your  design  exe- 
eated.  I  had  always,  indeed,  conceived  a  high 
•zpectation  of  your  performances  in  this  kind :  but 
the  apedmen  I  have  lately  seen  of  them,  is  so  far 
tnperior  to  all  I  had  figured  in  my  imagination, 
that  it  has  fired  me  with  the  most  ardent  desire  of 
being  immediately  distinguished  in  your  glorious 
aaaab.  It  is  my  ambition,  I  confess,  not  only  to 
live  for  ever  in  the  praises  of  future  agea,  but  to 
have  the  present  satisfaction,  likewise,  of  teeing 
ayaelf  stand  approved  in  the  authoritative  records 
•f  my  ingenious  friend.  I  am  sensible,  at  the 
same  time,  that  your  thoughta  are  alreadv  deeply 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  your  original  design. 
Bat,  as  I  perceive  you  have  almost  completed 
your  account  of  the  Italic  and  Marian  civil  wars*, 

*  It  Is  vary  little  that  Is  known  of  Loooelus,  more  than 
what  the  following  letter  informe  ui.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
ontioos,  epeelu  of  his  moral  character  with  the  highest 
applanae.  representing  him  as  a  num  of  the  greatest  hama- 
mty,  and  of  the  most  onhleraiahed  honour.  All  that  has 
haen  Craumitted  down  to  us  of  his  puUio  trsnasotlons  is, 
that  ha  wsa  joint  candidate  with  Ccssr  in  soliciting  the 
seawlshfp^  itt  opposlftioa  to  Bibulns:  in  which,  howoTer, 
he  did  net  saeoeed.  In  the  oivil  war  which  afterwards 
hroke  out,  he  took  part  with  Pompey.  if  not  actively,  at 
least  by  his  good  wiibes  and  advice :  for  it  appears,  by  a 
paassge  in  Canar's  Commentaries,  that  the  former  was 
wlioUy  guided  hj  his  oounsels.  It  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion the  high  reputation  he  had  gained  by  his  Hterary  abi- 
mice,  as  this  part  of  his  character  will  be  soAoiently  hUd 
open  to  th*  loader  in  the  present  letter.—Orat.  pro  CflKlio ; 
Bnet  fatVit.  JuL  Cas.  19 ;  Caa.  De  Bell.  Civ.  ill. 

•  The  UaUo  war,  which  broke  oat  An.  Urb.  (»3,  owed  its 
rise  toa  rejected  claim  of  the  Italian  provinces  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  freedom  of  the  city.  It  employed  the  anna  of 
the  republic  for  more  than  two  years,  and  occasioned  greater 
bioodahed  and  devastation  than  thoae  wars  In  which  aho 
had  been  engaged  with  Hannibal  and  Pyrrhua  Towards 
theeloaeof  itv  Cleero.  who  was  at  that  time  aboot  eighteen 
years  of  age,  served  ss  a  volunteer  under  the  father  of 
Ftanpej  the  Great  [Flor.  Ui.  18;  PhUip^  xU.]  The  Ma- 
rian civil  war  immediately  succeeded  the  Italic,  and  was 
ofcasiooed  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Marius.  This 
haughty  Roman,  envying  8ylla  the  honour  of  leading  the 
srmy  of  the  republic  against  Mithrldatea.  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  senate,  procured  a  law  for  diveatlng 
him  of  that  command,  and  transferring  it  into  his  own 
hsads.  This  war  was  carried  on  between  the  two  oontend- 
Isg  driafh  and  their  adherents,  with  various  soooees.  and 
the  Boal  onparaUeled  oraelty  on  both  sides,  till  it  term!- 
Bated  in  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  Bylla.— Flor.  iiL  91 ; 
Phtt  hi  Vit.  Mar.  et  SyU. 


and  remember  you  proposed  to  carry  on  the  re- 
mainder of  our  history  in  a  regular  series,  I  cannot 
forbear  recommeodiog  it  to  yo'ur  consideration, 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  weave  the  relation  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy  into  the  general  texture  of 
your  performance,  or  cast  it  into  a  distinct  work. 
It  is  certain,  several  of  the  Greek  historians  will 
justify  you  in  this  latter  method.  Thus  Calli- 
sthenes  wrote  >a  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  as 
both  Timieus  and  Polybius  did  of  the  Pyrrhic  and 
Numantiue  wars,  in  so  many  detached  pieces  fh)m 
their  larger  histories^.  As  to  the  honour  that  will 
arise  to  me,  it  will  be  much  the  same,  I  must  own, 
upon  whichever  scheme  you  may  determine  to 
proceed :  but  I  shall  receive  so  much  the  earlier 
gratification  of  my  wishes,  if,  instead  of  waiting  till 
you  regularly  advance  to  that  period  of  our  annals, 
yon  should  enter  upon  it  by  this  method  of  antici- 
pation. Besides,  by  keeping  your  mind  attentive 
to  one  principal  scene  and  character,  you  will  treat 
your  subject,  I  am  persuaded,  so  much  the  more 
in  detail,  as  well  as  embellish  it  with  higher  gracea. 
I  must  acknowledge,  it  is  not  extremely  modest 
thus  to  impose  a  task  upon  yon  which  your  occu- 
pations may  well  justify  you  in  refusins ;  and  then 
to  add  a  further  request  that  you  would  honour  niv 
actions  with  your  applause :  an  honour,  after  all^ 
which  you  may  not  think  perhaps  they  greatiy  «| 
deserve.  However,  when  a  man  has  once  trans- 
gressed Ihe  bounds  of  decency,  it  is  in  vain  to 
recede  ;  and  his  wisest  way  is  to  push  on  boldly  in 
the  same  confident  course,  to  the  end  of  his  pur- 
pose. I  will  venture,  then,  eamestiy  to  entreat 
you  not  to  confine  yourself  to  the  strict  laws  of 
history,  but  to  give  a  mater  latitude  to  your 
encomiums  than,  possibly,  vou  may  think  my 
actions  can  claim.  I  remember,  indeed,  you  de- 
clare, in  one  of  vour  very  elegant  prcfkces,  ^t 
you  are  as  inflexible  to  all  the  pleas  of  affection  aa 
Xenophon  represents  Hercules  to  have  been  to 
those  of  pleasure'.  Let  me  hope,  nevertheless,  if 
friendship  should  too   strongly  recommend  my 

b  CalllstheneaUvad  hi  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  attended  that  illustrious  oonunander  in  his  expedition 
into  Peraia.  Timcua  was,  by  birth,  a  Sicilian,  and  flou- 
riflhed  about  the  year  of  Rome  471 :  he  appears,  by  the 
character  which  Cloero  gives  of  him  in  dnoUier  part  of  hia 
writings,  to  have  been  a  very  learned  and  elegant  hintorlan : 
and  he  was  an  author  in  great  estoem  with  Attlcua  Pin- 
tarch,  however,  speaks  of  him  with  much  contempt,  for 
having  affected  to  rival  Thucydldes ;  and  he  la  noted  by 
Longinna  aa  a  writer  that  abounded  with  cold  and  puerile 
ooncelta.  He  acknowledgee.  nevertheless,  that  Tinuraa 
had  a  flowing  Imagination,  and,  npon  some  occaaiona,  roee 
up  to  the  true  anblima  Folybiua,  who  died  about  aeven- 
teen  yeara  before  Cicero  came  into  the  worid,  wrote  a 
general  history  in  forty  hooka:  only  five  of  which  hava 
reached  thcee  times.  But  he  la  not  more  distinguished  by 
his  composition,  than  by  the  friendbhip  he  enjoyed  with 
Scipio  and  LmUvu^De  Orat.  IL  S,  8;  Ad  Att.  vl.  1 ;  Plut. 
in  Vit.  Nlde ;  Longin.  sect.  4 ;  Voea.  de  Hist  Gneo.  L  9. 
19.19. 

e  The  atory  to  which  Cicero  here  aOndas  Is  this:  Her- 
cules, whok  he  was  yet  a  youth,  as  Prodious  rebitee  tb» 
fable,  r^ired  Into  a  place  of  undisturbed  solitude,  in  order 
to  detomine,  with  himself,  what  course  of  life  he  should 
pursue.  Whilsthe  was  in  the  midst  of  his  contemplations. 
Pleasure  and  Virtue  appeared  to  him  under  the  figures  of 
two  beautiful  women,  and  each  accoated  him  in  her  turn. 
Be  heard  their  respective  pleaa  with  great  attoitlon :  but 
Virtue  gained  her  cause,  and  entirely  won  the  heart  of  th» 
future  hero.  If  the  Engllih  reader  la  disposed  to  know  this 
story  in  all  Its  circumstances,  he  wlQ  lindit  wrought  up 
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actions  to  your  approbation,  yon  will  not  reject 
her  generous  partiality ;  but  give  somewhat  more 
to  affection  than  rigorous  truth  perhaps  can  justly 
demand. 

If  I  should  prevail  upon  you  to  fall  in  with  my 
proposal,  you  will  find  the  subject,  I  persuade 
myself,  not  unworthy  of  your  genius  and  your 
eloquence.  The  entire  period  from  the  rise  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy  to  my  return  from  banish- 
ment,  will  furnish,  I  should  imagine,  a  moderate 
Tolum^.  It  will  supply  you  likewise  with  a  noble 
occasion  of  displaying  your  judgment  in  politics, 
by  laying  open  the  source  of  those  civil  disorders, 
and  pointing  out  their  proper  remedies,  as  well  as 
by  giving  your  reasons  for  approving  or  condemn- 
ing the  several  transactions  which  you  relate. 
And  should  you  be  disposed  to  indul^  your  usual 
spirit  of  freedom,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  severity 
of  your  indignation,  the  treachery  and  perfidious- 
ness  of  those  who  laid  their  ungenerous  snares  for 
my  destruction.  I  will  add,  too,  that  this  period 
of  my  life  will  furnish  you  with,  numberless  inci- 
dents which  cannot  but  draw  the  reader's  attention 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner  >^  nothing  is  more 
amusing  to  the  mind  than  to  contemplate  the 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  And  though  they 
were  far,  it  is  true,  from  being  acceptable  in  expe- 
rience, they  cannot  fail  of  giving  me  much  enter- 
tainment in  description :  as  there  is  an  inexpressible 
satisfaction  in  reflecting,  at  one's  ease,  on  distresses 
we  have  formerly  suffered.  There  is  something 
likewise  in  that  compassion,  which  arises  from 
reading  an  account  of  the  misfortunes  which  have 
attended  others,  that  casts  a  most  agreeable  melan- 
choly upon  the  mind.  Who  can  peruse  the  relation 
of  the  last  moments  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battie 
of  Mantinea,  vnthout  finding  himself  touched  with 
a  pleasing  commiseration?  That  glorious  chief, 
you  may  remember,  would  not  suffer  the  dart  to 
be  drawn  out  of  his  side  till  he  was  informed  that 
his  shield  was  safe  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies^ 
and  all  his  concern  amidst  the  anguish  of  his  wound 
was,  to  die  with  glory**.  What  can  be  more  inter- 
esting, also,  than  the  account  of  the  flight  and 
death  of  Thcmiatocles*  !  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  mere 
narrative  of  general  facts  affords  little  more  enter- 
tainment to  the  reader  than  he  might  find  in 

into  a  very  beautiful  poem  by  the  Rer.  Bfr.  Lowtb,  and 
inserted  in  Polymetis,  p.  135. 

<>  Epaminondas  headed  the  forces  of  tho  Thebana  in  a 
battle  which  they  fought  with  the  Lacedemonians  at  Blan- 
tinea,  a  town  in  Arcadia.  The  Thebons  giUned  the  victory, 
but  lost  their  inralunble  commander :  whose  death  was 
attended  with  the  circumstances  which  Cicero  here  men- 
tions.— Justin.  vL  7,  & 

e  ThCTiisCocles,  after  having  distinguished  himself  among 
his  countrymen,  the  Athenians,  by  his  military  virtues, 
particularly  in  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged  with 
Xerxes,  had  rendered  himself  so  popular,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  remove  him :  and  accordingly  he  was 
obliged  to  witlidraw  from  Athens.  As  the  historians  men- 
tion nothing  of  his  return,  Manutius  proposes  an  emenda- 
tion, suggested  to  him  by  one  of  hie  friends,  who  imagined, 
that  instead  of  reditu  it  should  be  read  inUritu.  This 
would  agree  very  well  with  the  acconnt  which  is  given  of 
his  death :  for  having  been  received  in  his  exile  by  Arta- 
zerxee,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  body  of  forces  in 
an  expedition  which  that  prince  was  preparing  against  the  , 
Orecians.  But  Themistocles,  rather  than  turn  his  anna 
against  bis  country,  chose  to  put  an  end  to  hb  life  ty  a 
draught  of  poison.^Phit.  In  Vit.  Themlatk  1 


perusing  one  of  our  public  registers'.  Whereas, 
in  the  history  of  any  extraordinary  person,  our  fear 
and  hope,  our  joy  and  sorrow,  our  astonishment 
and  expectation,  are  each  of  them  engaged  by  turns. 
And  if  the  final  result  of  all  should  be  concluded 
with  some  remarkable  catastrophe,  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  filled  with  the  highest  possible  gratifica- 
tion. For  these  reasons  I  am  the  more  desirous 
of  persuading  yon  to  separate  my  story  from  the 
general  thl^Md  of  your  narration,  and  work  it  op 
into  a  detached  performance;  as,  indeed,  it  will 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  the  most  interesting  and 
affecting  scenep. 

When  I  tell  yon  it  is  my  ambition  to  be  cele^ 
brated  by  your  pen,  I  am  by  no  means  apprehensive 
you  will  suspect  me  of  flattery.  The  consciousness 
of  your  merit  must  always  incline  you  to  believe, 
it  is  envy  alone  that  can  be  silent  in  your  praise : 
as,  on  the  other  side,  you  cannot  imsgine  me  so 
weak  as  to  desire  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by 
any  hand,  which  could  not  secure  to  itself  the  same 
glory  it  bestowed.  When  Alexander  chose  to  have 
hu  picture  drawn  by  Apellesf,  and  his  statue 
formed  by  Lysippus^,  it  was  not  in  order  to  ingnb*  . 
tiate  hiniself  with  those  distinguished  artists ;  it"^ 
was  from  a  firm  persuasion  that  tiie  works  of  these  ^ 
admired  geniuses  would  do  equal  credit  both  to  his 
reputation  and  their  own.  The  utmost,  however, 
that  their  art  could  perform,  vras  to  perpetuate 
the  persons  only  of  their  celebrated  contempora- 
ries :  but  merit  needs  not  any  such  visible  exhibi- 
tions to  immortalise  its  fame.  Accordingly,  the 
Spartan  Agesilaus,  who  would  never  suffer  any 
picture  or  statue  of  him  to  be  taken  S  is  not  less 
nniversally  known  than  those  who  have  been  most 
fond  of  having  then:  persons  copied  out  for  pos- 
terity. The  single  treatise  which  Xenophon  has 
written  in  praise  of  that  renowned  general,  is  more 
to  his  glory  than  all  the  pictures  and  statues  of  all 
the  artists  in  the  universe.  It  would  be  a  much 
higher  satisfaction  to  me,  therefore,  as  it  would  be 
a  far  greater  honour,  to  be  recorded  by  your  hand 
than  that  of  any  other;  not  only  because  your 

f  These  originally  were  books  preserved  in  the  pontifical 
college,  wherein  the  several  divisions  of  the  Roman  year 
were  marked  out  as  they  were  regulated  by  Numa,  and  the 
particular  festivals  noted  upon  which  it  was  unlawful  to 
transact  any  public  afiUrs.  These  registers,  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  republic,  were  much  enlarged,  and  contained  a 
sort  of  Journal  of  the  most  memorable  events,  both  dvil 
and  religions,  that  happened  in  every  year.->Liv.  i.  19,  fO; 
Dissert,  sur  les  Pastes  p:u*  Couluro,  dans  les  M^m.  de  Ut. 
de  I'Acad^m.  de  B^  Let  i.  67. 

ff  See  on  account  of  this  celebrated  Oredan  painter,  in 
rem.  7.  on  letter  17,  book  11. 

l>  A  famous  statuary,  of  whom  Demetrius,  as  cited  by 
(tuintilian,  remarks,  that  he  was  more  celebrated  for 
taking  a  strong  than  an  agreeable  likeness.— Quint.  Inst. 
Orat  xU.  10. 

I  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  one  of  the  most  conrider- 
ablo  persons  of  his  age,  both  for  civil  and  military  virtues ; 
insomuch  that  he  Justly  acquired  the  appellation  of  Agesi- 
laoB  the  great.  But  though  nature  had  been  uncommonly 
liberal  to  him  in  the  nobler  endowments  of  the  mind,  she 
had  treated  him  very  unfavourably  in  those  of  the  body. 
He  was  remarkably  low  of  stature,  had  one  leg  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  so  very  desplable  a  countenance, 
that  he  never  failed  of  raising  contempt  in  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  his  moral  and  intellectual  excellences. 
It  is  nt>  wonder,  therdbre,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  bo 
delivered  down  to  posterity,  under  the  disadvantages  of  so 
unpromising  a  figure.— Plut  In  Tit.  AgesIL ;  Com.  Nep.  \n. 
Vit.  Aiedl.  8. 
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genius  would  rise  and  adorn  my  actions  with  the 
same  advantage  as  Timcns^  has  displayed  those  of 
Timokon'',  or  Herodotus*  those  of  Themistocles" ; 
but  because  of  the  additional  credit  I  shall  receive 
from  the  applause  of  so  illustrious,  so  experioiced, 
and  so  approved  a  patriot  By  this  means  I  shall 
enjoy,  not  only  the  same  glorious  privilege  which, 
as  Alexander  observed  when  be  was  at  Sigenm, 
Achilles  received  from  Homer"  ;  but  what  is  still 
more  impoT|ant,  the  powerful  testimony  of  a  man 
who  is  himself  distinguished  by  the  noblest  and 
most  uncommon  virtues.  Accordingly,  I  have 
been  always  wonderfollv  pleased  with  the  sentiment 
which  NsBvius*^  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hector, 
where  that  hero,  speaking  of  the  approbation  he 
had  received  from  his  illustrious  father,  adds,  that 
it  gave  him  so  much  the  more  satisfaction,  as 
coming  from  one  who  was,  himself,  the  great  object 
of  universal  applause.  But  should  want  of  leisure, 
(for  it  would  be  an  ix^ustice  to  our  friendship  to 
suppose  it  can  be  want  of  iodination,)  should  your 
occupations  then  prevent  your  compliance  with 
this  my  request ;  I  may,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to 
take  a  method,  which,  though  often  condemned, 
is  supported,  nevertheless,  by  several  considerable 
examples :  I  mean,  to  be  the  historian  of  my  own 
transactions.  But  you  are  sensible  there  are  two 
inconveniences  which  attend  this  scheme;  for  a 
man  must  necessarily  be  more  reserved  in  setting 
forth  those  parts  of  hb  conduct  which  merit 
approbation,  as  he  will  be  inclined  entirely  to  pass 
over  others  which  may  deserve  reproach.  I  must 
add,  likewise,  that  what  a  writer  says  to  his  own 
advantage  always  carries  with  it  a  less  degree  of 
force  and  anthority  than  when  it  comes  from  any 
other  pen.     In  a  word,  the  Vorld  in  gene^  is 

J  The  works  of  Tlmsos  are  lost. 

k  Tlmoleon  i»  one  of  the  noblest  duu-aotws  in  all  anU- 
qidfy,  and  distingulshod  not  only  by  bis  private  virtues, 
bat  by  approving  himself,  upon  every  occasion,  the  great 
asserter  of  public  liberty.  He  was  employed  by  the  Ck>rin- 
thiaas  as  gcnovl  of  those  forces  which  they  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Uie  Syraonsans,  against  the  execrable  tyranny  of 
Dtonysios.  He  executed  this  commission  with  great 
boDOur  and  success ;  for  having  driven  Dionyslns  oat  of 
ffidly,  and  restored  the  inhabitants  to  their  righto  and 
privilegoa,  he  resigned  the  supreme  command.  He  con- 
tinned,  however,  to  live  among  the  Syracusans  as  a  private 
man,  eujoying,  as  Plutarch  observes,  the  glorious  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  so  many  cities  owe  their  ease  and  happiness 
to  his  generous  and  heroic  labours— Flut  in  Vit.  "nmoL 

1  Herodotus  flourished  about  440  years  before  the  birth 
flf  Christ,  under  the  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxe%  kings 
ef  Persia. 

■■  See  above,  rem.  «,  p.  350. 

B  Aleoumder  being  elected  oonunander-in-chief  of  the 
ooofederate  tooops  which  the  Grecians  sent  against  Xerxes, 
trrjsstd  the  Hellespont  with  his  army,  and  landed  at 
Bigeum,  a  promontory  near  Troy,  where  he  visited  the 
tomb  of  AohUles.  Upon  this  occaJsion,  he  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  into  the  following  exclamation :  *'  O  happy 
youth !  in  having  found  a  Homer  to  celebrate  thy  vir^ 
toes.-.-Plnt.  In  Tit.  Alex. ;  Clc.  pro  Aroh.  Poet. 

•  A  dramatic  poet  who  died  at  Rome  An.  Urb.  550.  about 
903  years  before  the  Christian  era :  some  fragmento  of  his 
works  still  remain^  The  sentiment  here  quoted  from  him 
is  truly  noble ;  a#there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  certain 
Indication  of  a  low  and  little  mind,  than  to  be  elevated  by 
undlstinguisbing  applause,  or  depressed  by  vtrigar  censure. 
Trophies  of  honour,  or  monumento  of  disgrace,  are  not  the 
works  of  every  hand.  Some  men  are  incapable  of  blasting 
a  reputation,  but  by  approving  it ;  and  are  never  aatirists, 
but  when  they  mean  to  be  paDeg]^lsta    // 


little  disposed  to  approve  any  attempt  of  this  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  one  often  hears  the  more  modeat 
method  of  the  poets  at  the  Olympic  games  reoom- 
mended  upon  such  occasions,  who,  tlttr  they  have 
crowned  the  several  victors,  and  publicly  called 
over  their  names,  always  employ  some  other  per- 
son to  perform  the  same  office  to  themselves,  that 
they  may  not  be  the  heralds  of  their  own  applause. 
This  imputation,  therefore,  I  would  willingly 
avoid ;  as  I  certainly  shall,  if  you  should  comply 
with  my  request,  and  take  this  employment  out  of 
my  hands. 

Yon  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  that  I  spend  so 
much  time  and  pains  in  soliciting  yon  for  this 
purpose,  after  having  so  often  hem  you  declare 
your  intentions  of  giving  the  world  a  very  accurate 
history  of  my  administration.  But  you  must 
remember  the  natural  warmth  of  my  temper,  and 
that  I  am  fired,  as  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  of 
my  letter,  with  an  impatient  desire  of  seeing  this 
your  design  carried  into  execution.  To  own  the 
whole  tmtii,  I  am  ambitious  ^f  being  known  to  the 
present  generation  by  your  writings,  and  to  enjoy, 
in  my  lifetime,  a  fore-taste  of  that  little  share  of 
glory  which  I  may  expect  from  future  ages.  If  it 
be  not  too  much  trouble,  therefore,  I  should  be 
glad  you  would  immediately  let  me  know  your 
resolution.  And  should  it  prove  agreeable  to  my 
request,  I  will  draw  np  some  general  memoirs  of 
my  transsctions  for  your  use :  if  otherwise,  I  will 
take  an  opportunity  of  discoursing  further  with  yon 
upon  this  affair  in  person.  In  the  mean  time, 
continue  to  polish  the  work  you  have  begun,  and 
to  love  me  as  usual  p.  Farewell. 

P  Pliny  has  made  a  request  to  Tacitus,  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  which  Is  the  BulOe<^  of  the  letter  before  us ;  and 
thon^  it  is  by  no  means  enlivened  with  so  much  spirit.  It 
la  dictated  howevw,  by  afar  less  extravagant  passion.  He 
confesses  himsdf  fond,  indeed,  of  being  transmitted  to 
posterity,  by  the  pencil  of  that  celebrated  historian :  but 
adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  far  from  desiring  him  to 
paint  his  actions  in  colours  more  strong  than  fact  will  Jus- 
tify. [Plin.  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  43i.  rem.  c]  This  exprees 
restriction  seems  to  glance  at  that  most  extraordinary  pas- 
sage in  the  present  epistle,  inhere  Cicero  entreato  his  friend 
*•  not  to  «mfine  himself  to  the  strict  laws  of  history,  but 
to  give  a  greater  latitude  to  his  encomiums  than  Lnooeius 
might  possibly  think  his  aotions  could  claim."  And  never 
did  vanity,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  utter  or  conceive  a 
more  ridiculous  and  contemptible  wish !  The  voice  of 
praise  can  alone  be  Justly  pleasing,  when  it  harmonises 
with  conscious  merit :  and  the  ^)plauao  that  does  not 
accord  with  truth,  must,  of  all  dinonances,  surely  prove 
the  most  offensive  to  a  well-formed  ear.  But  it  is  extremely 
observable  how  much  Cicero's  Judgment  was  at  variance 
with  his  practice :  for  he  has  himself  shown.  In  very  strong 
terms,  the  absurdity  of  claiming  more  reputation  than  a 
man  has  merit  to  support.  It  is  solid  worth  alone,  he 
Justly  remarks,  that  can  secure  a  lasting  fame ;  for  nothing 
can  be  durable  that  is  flctitions.  The  former,  says  he, 
strikes  ito  root  deep,  and  spreads  far ;  whUe  the  latter  soon 
withers  and  dies  away,  like  the  beauties  of  a  trandent 
flower.  '*  Vera  gloria  radices  agit,  et  propsgatur :  Acta 
onmla  oeleriter,  tanquam  floscull,  decldant ;  nee  Simula- 
turn  potest  esse  quidqnam  diutumum.**— De  Ofllo.  ii.  12. 
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LETTER   XXL 
Quintui  Metellus  Nepot^  to  Cioero. 
Thobb  calQmiiies  with  which  the  most  virulent, 
tnrely,  of  the  homan  race'  is  perpetually  loading 
A  V.  flB7.   ™®  ^^  ^  public  harangues,  are  well  com- 
pensated by  the  satisfaction  I  receiTe 
from  your  obliging  offices.      When  I  consider, 
indeed,  the  worthless  hand  from  whence  these  ar- 


9  It  is  bnpoflslbis  Co  det«rmlne  exactly  when  thU  letter 
was  written,  as  it  oarries  no  internal  marks  siiiBdflot  to 
point  ont  its  date  with  precision.  Ragaionins,  who  has 
taken  the  pains  to  settle  the  order  of  these  epistles,  places 
it  under  the  present  year,  and  supposes  it  to  haTe  been 
written  by  Metellos,  when  he  was  governor  in  Spain :  to 
which  proTinoe  he  went  as  proconsnl  after  the  expiration 
of  his  oonsolshlp. 

'  The  commentators  suppose  that  the  person  here  alluded 
to  IsClodins,  who  was  now  adile,  and  employing  the  power 
whicAi  that  office  gare  him.  to  the  same  fsctlous  purposes 
as  he  had  exercised  his  late  tribuneship.  But  this  oouJeo- 
ture  appears  altogether  groundless.  For  Cioero  taking 
notice  to  Attious  of  the  death  of  Metellus,  which  seems  to 
have  happened  soon  after  this  letter  was  written,  tells  him 


rows  take  their  flight,  I  look  upon  them  with  the 
contempt  they  deserve ;  and  am  very  willing  he 
should  cease  to  act  as  a  relation,  since  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  see  you  assume  that  character  in  his 
stead.  To  say  the  truth,  notwithstanding  I  bad 
formerly  so  much  regard  for  him  as  to  have  twice 
preserved  him,  even  in  spite  of  himself,  I  should 
now  be  glad  to  forget  there  is  such  a  person  in  the 
world. 

That  I  might  not  trouble  you  too  frequently 
with  my  letters,  I  have  written  to  Lollius  concern- 
ing my  affairs,  who  will  let  you  know  what  mea- 
sures I  am  desirous  may  be  taken  in  regard  -to  the 
accounts  of  this  province*.  If  it  be  possible,  let 
me  still  enjoy  a  place  in  your  affection.    FarewelL 

it  was  probable  that  he  had  appointed  Clodius  his  heir— • 
ciroumstanoe  utterly  Inomisistent  with  the  suppoeftkm 
above4nentioned.  The  same  letter  may  be  prodaoed  as  an 
eridenoe,  likewise,  that,  whaterer  wero  the  good  offices 
which  Metellus  here  acknowledges,  they  did  not  proceed 
fh>m  the  suggestions  of  Cicero's  heart ;  tor  he  q^eaks  of 
him  to  Atticus  as  of  one  whoee  character  and  conduct  hm 
greatly  disapproved.— Ad  Att.  iv.  7> 
•  Spain. 
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LETTER  L 


To  Quintut  Anehariut\  Prooomul, 
I  RBCOMMKND  the  two  SOUS  of  my  very  excellent 
fUend  Anrelins  as  well  deserving  your  esteem, 
▲.p  606.  "^^7  '^'^  adorned,  ind^d,  with  every 
polite  and  valuable  qualification  :  as  they 
are  in  the  number,  likewise,  of  those  with  whom  I 
most  intimately  converse.  If  ever  then  my  re- 
commendation had  any  weight  with  yon  (and 
much,  I  am  sensible,  it  ever  had),  let  it  prevaQ,  I 
conjure  you,  in  the  present  instance.  And  be 
assured,  the  honours  with  which  you  shall  diatin* 
gnish  these,  my  friends,  will  not  only  indissolubly 
unite  to  you  two  excellent  and  gratefol  young  men, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  confer  a  very  singular 
obligation  upon  myself.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IL 

To  PubliuM  Lentului,  Prooontui, 

I  HATS  received  your  letter,  wherein  yon  assure 

me,'  tiiat  the  frequent  accounts  I  send  you  of  your 

a.  V.  69R    ''^^^^  together  with  the  convincing  prooft 

I  have  given  yon  of  my  friendship,  are 

circumstances  extremely  agreeable  to  you.  I  should 

ill  deserve,  indeed,  those  singular  fiivours  you  have 

conferred  upon  me,  if  I  were  capable  of  refusing 

you  my  best  services :  and  nothing  is  more  pleasing 

to  me,  in  this  long  and  very  dktant  separation, 


*  Qulntna  Ancharius  was  tribune  An.  Urb.  604,  when  he 
distinguished  himsdf  by  his  resolute  oppositicn  to  the  fao" 
tfous  measures  of  his  colleague  Vatiniua.  In  the  year  097 
he  was  ohoeen  prstor ;  and,  at  the  explfatkm  of  that  ofOoe^ 
he  enoceeded  Piso  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  in 
which  province  this  letter  is  addressed  to  him.— Orat.  pro 
Seact.  tt;  In  PIson.  36;  Roes,  Remarics  on  the  Bpiat  of 
Cte. 


than  thus  to  converse  with  yon  as  often  as  possible. 
If  vou  do  not  hear  from  me  as  frequently  as  you 
wish,  it  is  solely  because  I  dare  not  trust  my  lettere 
to  every  conveyance.  But  whenever  I  shall  be 
able  to  put  them  into  hands  upon  which  I  may 
safely  rely,  be  assured  I  shall  not  suffer  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  slip  by  me. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  sattsfitctory  answer  to 
your  inquiry  concemhig  the  sincerity  of  your  pro- 
fessed mendsy  and  the  disposition  of  othen  in 
general  towards  you.  This  only  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  a  certain  party,  and  particnlariy  those 
who  have  the  strongest  obligations,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  abilities,  to  distinguish  themselves  in  yonr 
service,  look  upon  you  wiSi  envy :  that  (agreeably 
to  what  I  have  myself  experienced  upon  a  different 
occasion)  those  whom,  in  justice  to  your  country, 
you  have  necessarily  offended,  are  your  avowed 
opposere  ;  as  othen,  whose  interests  and  honoura 
you  have  generously  supported,  are  much  less 
inclined  to  remember  your  favoun  than  to  oppose 
your  glory.  These  are  circumstances,  indeed,  which 
I  long  suspected,  and  have  often  intimated  to  you, 
but  of  which  I  am  now  most  thoroughly  convinced. 
I  observed  upon  the  same  occasion  (and  I  believe 
I  told  you  so  in  a  former  letter),  both  Hortensiua 
and  LucuUus  to  be  extremely  in  your  interests  ; 
as  among  those  who  were  in  the  magistracy,  Lucius 
Racilius  appeared  very  sincerely  and  affectionatelj 
to  espouse  your  cause:  but,  excepting  the  two 
former,  I  cannot  name  any  of  the  consulan  who 
discovered  the  least  degree  of  friendship  towards 
you  when  your  affair  was  before  the  senate.  Aa 
for  my  own  endeavonn,  they  might,  periiaps,  be 
generally  considered  as  flowing  rather  (rom  those 
dngular  fiivonra  I  have  received  at  your  hands, 
than  firom  the  uninfluenced  dictates  of  my  real 
sentiments.  With  regard  to  Pompey,  he  seldom 
attended  the  house  at  that  season :  but  I  most  do 
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litel  the  jnitice  lo  say;  Ive  often  takea  an  oppor- 
tinEtirt  withotit  my  previon^lj-  leadmg  him  in  fa 
Uie  »ubj<*ct,  of  ducauniDg  with  me  C0Dcemhi|^ 
ycnif  *ffiiif»  *A  we-tl  as  very  wilhngly  enters  into 
the  cujivcrwUon  wh^neifer  i  start  it  myself.  'Your 
l«ii  letttT*  [  perceived,  nits  extremelf  agreeable  to 
bim  ;  nriet  I  cotUii  not  but  ob>erv«j  «rilb  eqitat 
Admiration  aiid  pleasure,  the  poUt«  and  most 
judicioua  mftuiier  in  whidi  yoii  ■ddi^ts^d  him. 
Beforti  he  re^^lved  this  letter,  he  teemed  a  little 
inclined  to  eospect,  thai  the  notion  which  some  bad 
eatertAined  of  bis  tneiinntioii  to  be  your  compctitar, 
had  alienated  yoM  from  him.  But  jou  have  now 
whollj  fixed  that  excellent  man  in  yoer  interest  ; 
who,  in  Inithf  had  all  the  antecedent  reasons  far 
being  to,  that  an  unin  terra  pied  series  of  the 
h|g;faeat  fterrice*  CQuld  {Kfsaibly  gi^e  him "-  J  muAl 
conresa  he  always  appenred  to  me,  even  vhen  the 
eondnrt  of  Caniaius  had  raised  the  atrongesi  fuspi- 
ckma  of  the  contrary  ^^  to  favour  your  viewB'  But 
I  ain  now  assure  you,  that  I  fcmod  hiirit  after 
h«  had  pem^ed  yonr  letter,  entirely  disposed  to 
promote  whatever  may  contribute  either  to  your 
interest  or  yonr  honours.  You  may  comlder  then 
what  I  am  going  to  offer  as  hU  immediate  senti- 
ments and  advice,  si  indeed  it  is  the  result  of 
^eriijinit{?onsnltations  which  we  ha.'re  held  together* 
Accordingly  we  are  of  opinioa  that  it  maybe  proper 
for  you  to  coniider  whether  any  advant^iges  may  be 
derived  from  your  being  in  p099«»5ioti  of  Cilicia 
and  Cyprus*  For  if  there  *honld  appear  a  vufficient 
proHiblLity  of  buiiig  able  to  make  you nself  master 
uf  Alexandria  aiid  Egypt,  we  think  it  equally  fur 
yoiy  own  htmouf  and  tint  of  the  republic*  to 

•  It  wta  m  uhual  ftrttOce  wllh  P^npey  to  employ  ht« 
iHendi  la  MiUeJtIng  thti*o  hodotit*  in  bis  bckaLf,  t*  which 
he  «|f»t«*t  to  atipear  blfn«cLf  peHcctLy  ludlfforpot,  nr  urc^n 
av«fw,  Thk  wsAfabpntf^  In  the  prcvitt  lndt«iic«:  and 
at  III*  «ikt»  tii]|#  thai  he  pnUm^eH  to  terttj  Lentulua  in 
lionatiin  OtnlniUA,  a  trihunu  of  tlw  pcntilc, 
;  iVff?  ■traUpmi  Id  ttrdur  to  pnwuim  tliia 
I'nTTirM.y.  +*  Aotl  Uiougti  Ciccro,"  «  Alf. 
iiom^  itof  AiendcfnesforLcntuluHtOr 

flwt  I '!  ■  'Tf^p!f>it-^iirn^  Pimif#y ,  to  whiim  be 

Wl»  ■  ■    ii^rcBenU  Iiira  In  tliid 

|Ii^.  r'^rti  y«t.  in  »■  icttflr 

Iphii  >  .;  pomil  to  delNtif  hte 

smA  mmiituetibh  hb  iijH^kifr  ^tuii^i  dLiifereatty  i— ■  oatn  ^uod 
teftnrpiiaiikBinluitiirJt,  auieqUHii  nfdxit:  noqiiDenim 
iiB  fH^taater;  at  Fbmprlus  noalar  Ln  amieUla  P.  lumUiU 
^ritmpnmtvr.  e<t  h<rficul«  non  ttt  memJ  [Ep,  vL  L,  1^.]  The 
tf-wtb  nf  rite  i*a«r-  le  tbfs,  when  Rimpc^r  found  it  wa*  hnxMHi- 
1  hid  chimin Li4kjn,  bi»  [Kretind4:-d  a 
ilia  Ji>lJiorl  with  Clufl}  in  E^v^lng 
..        ^  great  part  of  this  letter.*' 

"  Jk  aatntml  akdch  of  Ptolvtnj'e  ehajictcr  haJt  almJy 
tiaaii  fivan  Id  the  tktAm  em  thfr  pnwfUng  hoak  ;  and  it  ap- 
paan  tram  tbcnao,  that  nothUig  oofnldhelna  c^  thv  honour 
pi  fha  rvunnian wealth,  than  ki  Igktietpoam  in  th«  behalf  of 
tkt*  Jiull'y-ii(y«<C'lnl  Qion^reb,  Ctwro  bimwtf  i-epJ¥«entj 
h  Ira,  In  uAe  of  hi«  untJona*  as  unworthy  at  th&  cru«n  h« 
won ;— **  Bumt"  mji  bo*  "  nequegmete  t^qws  imittto  rv^ln 
cwij  hilar  iimnea  fere  vi^eo  erjntmilFB.'*  [In  RulL  ii  ]  But 
whilt  tt  ailll  morfl  cxtrndrdlnory,,  Ck^^ra  miLkcfl  thf^rcTj 
tmmmmt*  which  ii,(j  lnf«  m  ^troogly  rooommends  lo  Len- 
tiiHu^  «0  ■rtlcle  of  bts  eliars«  againat  Antony.  It  ipa« 
^r  the  iwmljw  of  Ihv  lattfa:  that  OabiniuB  tmdt^rtwik 
'jm  has  all«adjr  hgaa  9lwrr<d»  the  r«itaritLtvii  nf  inuleiny ; 
a^  AMivur  oimmanilail  tiis  Roman  ^Avxury  in  ttiat 
■AlMillJflBi    Thla  alTgnts  a  tapU*  at  ffnat  inthKnaikjn  la 

n«*«rf Hwj  PtiaipT^-     ' ■  '  '     -     ''■—  n>mlfcj  of  thia 

InLHJBifrkm  imW-  '^^n  of  ti]i  osa 

WMt  ltu|iua«il  ¥l<M  Lhaaeftdand 


march  thither  with  your  army,  auppnrted  by  your 
ileet ;  having  6rst  left  the  king  at  Ptolemnis*  or 
aome  other  convenient  place  in  that  neighboui'- 
hood.  By  tbes«  means,  when  you  shall  have 
i^uieted  the  disturbance j^  in  Alexandria,  and  secured 
it  by  a  proper  number  of  forces,  Ptolemy  may 
•afeiy  Uke  possession  of  his  kingdom.  Thus  he 
will  be  restored  by  yoU|  as  the  senate  had  once" 
decreed  j  and  restored  too  without  an  army*  agree - 
nhly  to  the  flentimenta  of  tboie  who  insist  ujion 
obsertlng  the  injujjclioni  of  the  oracks  We  aie 
the  rather  coniirmed  in  reeommeivding  this  measure, 
lis  there  is  no  deerpe  of  the  senate  suhsbting  whieh 
particularly  proliilnts  you  from  replodng  Ftolecoy 
on  his  throne*  Aa  to  the  order  whicrh  Absolutely 
forbids  all  asaiatauce  whatsoever  lo  be  given  to 
him,  you  know  it  was  nut  only  proti^bted  agninst 
when  it  was  voted «  hut  is  gene  rally  locked  upon 
rather  as  the  warm  dictates  of  an  exof^erated 
faction,  than  sa  havini^  the  full  authority  of  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  However,  we  deem  it  neoea- 
aary  to  add,  that  we  arc  sensible  the  world  will 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  thin  scheme  entirely  by 
the  event.  Should  it  succj?ed  as  wc  wish,  your 
policy  and  resolution  will  umversally  be  applauded^ 
on  the  other  hand,  should  it  miscarry,  it  will 
nodoubtedly  be  condemned  as  an  action  of  ill- 
considered  and  unwarrantable  atahition.  How  fur 
this  enterprise  may  be  practicable  you,  who  are 
altuated  almost  within  view  of  Egypt,  are  the  roo«t 
competent  judge.  If,  therefore,  you  are  weH 
t^tistied  of  being  able  to  render  yourself  master  of 
that  kingdom^  wc  are  clearly  of  opinion  you  iboitld 
nol  delay  yotir  mureh  one  moment ;  hut,  if  you 
are  doubtful  of  tbe  lucoesa,  it  h  our  udvice  tbiit 
joa  by  DO  means  make  the  attempt*  This  I  wtH 
venture  to  aaaure  you^  that,  should  you  execute 
thia  project  in  the  manner  we  wish,  there  will  ba 
a  very  coniji durable  ptrty  to  give  it  appUuse,  even 
during  your  absence,  ai  all  ELome  will  unite  in  the 
same  apprubiLtion  the  moment  you  ^hall  return 
nmougst  us.  Nevcrtlurleii  I  nm  ptrsuaded  if  thia 
scheme  ahould  not  take  the  desired  eieetp  it  may 
be  attended  with  very  diaagrccafale  eonsequenoei 
to  yourseiri  not  only  on  account  ot  tbnt  order  of 
the  senate  which  I  just  now  mention^d,  but  like, 
wise  in  regard  to  uie  oracle.  When,  thercforei  I 
recommend  such  measure^  as  you  shall  hme  fall 
assuranoe  will  terminate  in  your  glory »  1  mtiiC  it 
the  aume  time  strongly  dissuade  you  from  engaging 
iu  theni,  if  you  should  htLva  the  least  reason  to 
apprehead  an  oppoaitioo.  For  (I  ri-'pcat  It  ae^n) 
the  world  will  he  determined  iu  tht-ir  opinion  of 
thii  whole  transBCtton,  not  as  it  is  nrononaUe^ 
but  aa  it  shall  prove  suceessfnl.  If  the  method 
here  proposed  should  appear  loo  dangerous  t»  be 
ha^anled  in  your  own  person,  we  think  it  may  at 
lejial  be  ndvisable  to  assist  the  kingwitbt  number  of 
yonr  force*,  proTided  he  shall  give  suffieienl  «er*irl^ 
to  your  frtendi  in  the  province,  for  repaying  them 
the  money  they  have  ndvanced  in  snpp<»rt  of  his 

civil:—'*  Inde  Itcr^"  any*  he»  '"ad  Altrajinttriam  ccmtiw 
scnatni  auctorttat^n^  eontn  rcmpal^llnni  ct  rdtf  toe«a" 
[Philip.  IL  }%}  Uul  wiMt  oplniua  inutl  avcij  iiiipi^«< 
diced  Rsdar  mauclve  erf  niir  an  Uiur,  wh«t)  h»  th^  Ma 
him  emidemnlflf  a»4  aptwnvlni  th«  Hime  tniii«iotlnn,  an4 
adviiftnf  hh  friend  i&  pumie  a  step  whlAli  he  aftTwafi* 
pubiidj  imd  Jiwtiy  n>prMieh(Vi  in  his  adir*f«iry '— a» 

*  Bt-eiYin.  >,fi.  344, 
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cause.  And,  indeed,  the  circnmBtanoes  and  situation 
of  your  gOTernment  render  it  extremely  easy  either 
to  promote  or  obstruct  his  restoration  as  you  shall 
see  proper.  After  all,  you  are  the  best  judge 
what  method  will  be  most  expedient  to  pursue ;  1 
thought  it  my  part,  boweTer,  to  inform  you  of 
these  our  concurrent  sentiments. 

You  congratulate  me  on  die  prosperous  situa- 
tion of  my  affairs  in  general,  and  particularly  on 
the  frienddiip  of  Milo,  together  wi&  the  vain  and 
iueflfectual  schemes  of  the  worthless  Clodius.  It  is 
no  wonder  you  should  rejoice  in  these  the  generous 
effects  of  your  own  amicable  offices.  But  to  say 
truth,  such  an  incredible  perverseness  (not  to  give 
it  a  more  severe  appellation)  prevails  amongst  a 
certain  party,  that  they  rather  choose  to  alienate 
me  by  their  jeabusies  from  the  common  cause, 
than  to  retain  me  in  that  interest  by  their  &vour 
and  encouragement^^.  I  will  own  to  you,  their 
malice  has  almost  driven  me  from  those  principles 
which  I  have  so  long  and  so  invariably  pursued. 
At  least,  if  they  have  not  provoked  me  so  far  as  to 
make  me  forget  the  dignity  of  my  character,  they 
have  taught  me  that  it  is  high  time  I  should  act 
with  a  view  likewise  to  my  own  security.  I  might, 
consistently  with  the  strictest  duties  of  patriotism, 
reconcile  b^th  these  distinct  ends,  were  there  any 
honour  or  fortitude  in  those  of  consular  rank. 
But  such  a  meanness  of  spirit  prevails  in  general 
among  them,  that,  instead  of  applauding  the  re- 
solution with  which  my  actions  have  been  ever 
uniformly  directed  in  the  cause  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  look  with  envy  upon  those  dignities 
to  which  my  public  services  have  advanced  me. 
I  the  rather  mention  this  as  it  is  to  you  that  I  am 
principally  indebted,  not  only  for  the  happiness  of 
being  restored  to  my  country,  but  almost  for  my 
very  first  successful  steps  in  the  paths  of  patriot- 
ism and  of  glory.  I  perceive  this  opposition  does 
not  proceed  (as  I  formerly  suspected)  from  my 
not  being  of  noble  birth*,  since  they  were  actuated, 
I  have  observed,  by  the  same  malignant  spirit  against 
yourself,  who  are  confessedly  descended  from  one 
of  the  first  families  in  Rome.  Accordingly,  though 
your  enemies  are  contented  to  see  you  among  those 
of  principal  rank  in  the  republic,  they  will  by  no 
means  suffer  you  to  soar  higher.  I  rejoice  that 
the  parallel  between  us  extends  no  farther ;  and 
though  we  have  met  with  an  equal  degree  of  malice 
from  the  world,  that  the  respective  consequences, 
however,  have  proved  extremely  different.  For  a 
wide  difference  there  surely  is  between  suffering 
some  diminution  in  point  of  honours,  and  being 
abandoned  to  total  ruin.  If  I  have  not  greater 
reason  to  lament  this  cruel  outrage  of  my  adver- 
saries it  must  be  attributed  to  your  generous 
interposition,  as  it  was  by  your  means  it  proved, 


7  Cioero  was,  at  this  time,  acting  a  part  which  gave  great 
and  just  offence  to  those  who  were  in  the  true  interest  of 
their  country,  for  he  was  falling  in  with  the  measures  of 
Cesar,  Pompey,  and  Craasus.  He  endeavours,  therefore, 
to  palliate  this  unworthy  conduct  as  wcU  as  he  can ;  hut 
as  he  enters  more  fully  into  the  motives  of  this  step,  in 
the  I7th  letter  of  this  book,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
obscnratious  upon  that  epistle. 

>  Nobility  among  the  Romans  was  considered  (as  Manu- 
tius  obeenros  upon  this  passage)  not  in  opposition  to  the 
plebeian  rank,  for  many  plebeian  families  were  noble,  but 
in  oontradistinction  to  those  whose  ancestors  had  not  borne 
any  of  the  honourable  magistracies  in  Rome.  And  of  this 
number  was  Cioero. 


in  the  final  event,  of  far  more  advantage  to  my 
reputation  than  of  prejudice  to  my  fortunes.  Suffer 
me,  then,  from  a  principle  of  gratitude  as  well  as 
affection,  to  exhort  you  earnestly  to  pursue  the 
dictates  of  that  well-regulated  ambition  with  whidi 
you  were  inflamed  from  your  earliest  youth ;  nor 
let  any  injurious  treatment  depress  that  heroism 
of  your  mind  which  I  have  ever  admired  and 
valued.  The  world,  believe  me,  entertains  the 
highest  opinion  of  your  merit,  and  loudly  pro- 
clums  that  enlarged  and  generous  spirit  which 
distinguishes  all  your  actions  ;  and  it  particulariy 
remembers,  to  your  immortal  honour,  the  pariot- 
ism  of  your  illustrious  consulship.  You  are  sensible, 
therefore,  how  mudi  the  least  additional  glory, 
which  shall  accrue  to  you  from  your  civil  and 
military  conduct  in  the  government  of  your  pro- 
vince, will  increase  and  strengthen  this  general 
lustre  of  your  reputation.  But  let  me  express  my 
wishes  at  the  same  time,  in  the  first  place,  that 
you  would  not  engage  in  any  enterprise  with  your 
army  without  having  long  and  maturely  examined 
it  in  all  its  consequences,  nor  without  being  suffici- 
ently prepared  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  and  in  the 
next,  that  you  would  be  persuaded,  of  what  I  doubt 
not  you  are  already  sensible,  that  you  will  find  it 
extremely  easy  to  continue  in  the  possession  of 
that  pre-eminence  amongst  your  fellow-citizens  to 
which  you  have  always  aspired.  That  you  may 
not  imagine,  however,  I  am  offering  the  idle  tribute 
of  unnecessary  advice,  I  must  add,  that  I  could  not 
reflect  upon  the  treatment  we  have  both  received, 
without  thinking  it  proper  to  exhort  you  well  to 
consider,  for  the  future,  on  whom  you  repose  your 
confidence. 

As  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  situation  of 
public  affairs,  there  are  great  tSrisions  amongst 
us.;  but  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  the  several 
parties  are  by  no  means  equal.  Those  who  enjoy 
the  Urgest  share  of  wealth  and  power*,  have  gained 
a  superiority  of  credit  likewise,  by  the  foUy  and 
instability  of  their  antagonists;  for  they  have 
obtained  fW>m  the  senate,  with  very  little  opposi- 
tion, what  they  had  no  hopes  of  receiving,  even 
from  the  people,  without  raiung  great  disturbances. 
Accordingly  the  House  has  voted  Cesar  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  payment  of  his  army,  together  with 
a  power  of  nominating  ten  lieutenants:  as  they 
have  also,  without  the  least  difficulty,  dispensed 
with  the  Sempronian  law  for  appointing  him  a 
successor^.     I  do  but  slightly  touch  upon  these 

•  Cesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassuai 

^  These  immoderate  and  fatal  concessions  to  Ccsar*A 
ambition,  were  absolutely  unconstitutional,  and  most  evi- 
dently t^ided  to  the  subversion  of  the  republic.  But  if 
the  reader  is  surprised  at  so  mean  and  so  Impotltio  a  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  the  senate,  how  much  higher  will 
his  wonder  rise,  when  he  is  informed  that  Cicero  himself 
was  the  chief  adviser  and  promoter  of  these  very  measarea 
which  he  here  condemns  ?  If  this  were  a  fact  which  atood 
upon  the  credit  of  historians,  the  passage  before  us  would 
strongly  incline  one  to  suspect  that  they  had  misrepre- 
sented the  truth.  But  we  have  a  testimony  to  produce, 
which,  though  of  undoubted  authority,  is  the  last  one 
should  have  expected  in  the  case,  for  it  ia  the  teettmony 
of  Cicert)  himself.  In  a  speech  which  he  pronounced  at 
the  bar  either  a  little  before,  or  soon  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  he  mentions  each  of  these  parttonlar  grants,  which 
he  enumerates  to  Lentulus,  and  then  adds:—**  Harum 
ego  sententiarum  et  Princept  et  Auetor  fuL"— 4>rat.  pto 
Balbo,S7. 

The  Sempronian  law  here  spoken  of,  was  ptooursd  by  C 
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fMiticiilari,  M  I  cannot  reflect  on  onr  affairs  with 
any  tatiifaction.  Howerer^  I  mention  them  as 
suggesting  a  useful  caution  to  both  of  us,  to  pre- 
•erre  a  proper  poise  between  our  interest  and  our 
honour,  and  not  to  advance  one  by  an  undue  de- 
pression of  the  other.  A  maxim  this  which  I  have 
loamed,  not  so  much  from  my  fkTOurite  philosophy 
•■  £rom  sad  experience,  and  which  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you,  ere  you  are  tmight  it  by  the  same 
vnpletsing  method  of  couTiction. 

Your  congratulations  on  my  daughter's  marriage 
with  Ciassipes*  are  agreeable  to  your  usual  polite- 
iieas :  I  hope  and  bdieve  this  alliance  will  yield 
nse  great  satis&ction. — Your  son  is  a  yonth  it  so 
promising  a  turn,  that  I  cannot  forbear  conjuring 
yoa  to  train  him  up  in  those  refined  arts  which 
hn¥e  ever  been  your  pecuUsr  taste  and  study ;  but 
chiefly  in  that  best  and  noblest  discipline,  the  imi- 
tntioii  of  your  exalted  Tirtues.  Beliere  me,  I  greatly 
lore  and  esteem  him,  not  only  in  return  to  the 
awignlsr  ailection  he  has  ever  shown  me,  but  par- 
ticnlariy  as  he  b  the  son,  and  the  worthy  son,  too, 
of  my  Talnable  fnend.     Farewell. 


LETTER  IIL 
To  Faldui  GaUut\ 
1  RKCKiVED  your  letter  immediately  upon  my 
return  from  Arpinum,  together  with  one  likewise 
A  D  flsa  ^^  Afianus*,  in  which  he  yery  gene- 
rously offers  to  gire  me  credit  as  long  as 
1  shall  require.  Now,  let  me  desire  you  to  imagine 
yourself  in  my  situation,  and  then  tell  me  whether 
I  can,  with  a  good  grace,  ask  him'  to  allow  me 
eren  tbe  least  time  for  the  payment  of  this  money, 
much  less  aboTc  a  year  ?  Indeed,  my  dear  fnend, 
I  should  not  have  been  in  this  difficulty,  if  you  had 
not  exceeded  the  limits  of  my  commission,  both  in 
the  particulars  and  the  sum.  However.  I  am  not 
only  willing  to  ratify  the  agreement  you  have  made 
for  the  statues  yon  mention,  but  am  likewise  much 
obliged  to  you.  I  am  sensible,  indeed,  that  in  the 
zeal  of  your  friendship  you  have  purchased  for  me 
what  pleased  your  own  eye,  and  what  you  imagined 
would  be  worthy  of  mine ;  and  I  always  considered 
you  as  a  man  of  th^most  judicious  and  elegant 
taste  in  every  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  be 
extremely  glad  if  Damasippus'  should  continue  in 
the  resolution  of  taking  these  figures  off  my  hands ; 
for,  to  own  the  plain  truth,  I  have  no  sort  of 

Simpraoiiis  Oraodias  a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  031, 
and  eoaotod  tliAt  the  tenate  should  annually  appoint  suo- 
oenori  to  the  oonmlar  prorinoesk 

c  TolUa,  when  she  married  Craasipes,  was  the  widow  of 
Pfao,  ■nraamed  Fmgi,  of  whom  an  aooonnt  has  been  given 
In  the  noiea  on  the  former  book.  This  second  match  did 
Boi  pfove  eo  sstiAotory  as  Cicero  here  promises  himself ; 
for  Craaripes  soon  took  a  disgust  to  TuUia,  which  ended  in 
adivoroe.  As  he  is  very  seldom  and  but  ^htly  mentioned 
In  Cicero's  writings,  all  that  we  know  of  him  is,  that  he 
was  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank. 

'  The  same  perscm  to  whom  the  11th  letter  of  the  fore- 
goteg  book  is  written. 

*  He  seems  to  have  been  the  proprietor  of  the  statues 
mentiaiied  below. 

'  Oamasinnis  was  a  celebrated  virtuoso  of  these  times, 
who,  after  having  ruined  his  fortunes  by  his  extravagant 
pssrinn  for  antiques,  tumod  Stoic  Horace  has  ridiculed 
his  character  and  hie  oonveraation  with  great  humour,  in 
eae  of  his  eatires.— Horat  Bat  iL  a 


inclination  to  them  myself.  As  you  were  not 
apprised  of  my  intentions,  you  have  actually  con- 
sented to  pay  more  for  these  four  or  five  pieces  of 
sculpture  V,  Uian  I  would  have  given  for  all  the 
statues  in  the  universe.  You  compare  the  images 
of  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus  to  those  of  the  Muses, 
which  I  bought  of  Metellus.  But  surely,  my  friend, 
the  two  instancy  are  by  no  means  parallel.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Muses  themselves  would  have 
condemned  me,  if  I  had  ever  rated  them  at  so 
extravagant  a  price :  and  in  the  next,  I  purchased 
the  figures  you  mention  as  bearing  an  allusion  to 
my  studies,  and  affording  a  suitable  ornament  to 
my  library.  But  where  can  1,  with  any  propriety, 
place  these  Bacchanals  ?  That  they  are,  as  you 
assure  me,  extremely  beautiful,  I  know  full  well ; 
for  I  have  frequently  seen  them,  and,  therefore,  I 
should  particulariy  have  named  them  to  you,  if 
they  had  suited  my  purpose.  The  purchases  which 
I  usually  make  of  this  kind  are  such  only  as  are 
proper  to  embellish  my  Palssstra^  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  public  gymnasia  are  generally  deco-' 
rated.  But  would  it  not  be  absurd  enough,  my 
good  friend,  if  I,  who  upon  all  occasions,  you 
know,  have  distinguished  myself  as  the  friend  of 
peace,  should  erect  a  statue  of  the  god  of  war  ?  It 
is  well  there  was  not  a  Saturn,  too  ;  for  how  could 
I  have  expected  to  have  been  out  of  debt,  whilst  I 
had  lived  under  the  aspect  of  two  such  unlucky 
divinities'  ?  Mercury  would  have  been  a  much  more 
welcome  guest ;  for  I  should  have  hoped,  by  hb 
influence,  to  have  made  a  more  advantageous  bar- 
gainJ  with  Avianus.  As  to  the  figure  deigned  for 
the  support  of  a  table,  which  you  intended  to 
reserve  for  your  own  use,  you  shall  have  it,  if  you 
still  remain  in  the  same  mind ;  if  not,  I  am  ready 
to  take  it  myself.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  had 
much  rather  have  employed  this  money  in  the 
purchase  of  a  little  lodge  at  Tarradna*',  that  I 
might  not  always  trouble  my  friend  and  host.  But 
this  mistake  is  partly  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
my  frvedman,  in  not  observing  the  instructions  I 
gave  him,  and  partly  also  to  Junius,  whom  I  sup- 
pose  you  know,  as  he  is  a  particular  friend  of 
Arianus.  As  I  have  lately  built  some  additional 
apartments  to  my  little  portico  at  Tuscolannm',  I 

f  These  statues  appear,  by  what  follows,  to  have  been 
three  Bacchanals,  a  Mars,  and  Some  figure  designed  for  the 
support  of  a  table. 

b  The  Palastm  was  properly  a  part  of  those  public  build- 
ings which  the  Grecians  (from  whom  the  Romans  took 
them)  called  Gymnasia,  which  were  originally  designed 
for  exercises  of  various  kinds,  and  in  which,  in  af  ter-timce, 
the  phUoeophers,  likewise,  held  their  schools.  >Vhat  Cicero 
hero  calls  his  Palattra,  seems  to  be  the  same  building 
which,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  he  terms  hi8  Aeademia,  and 
which  appears  to  have  bem  scmie  spartments,  or,  perhaps, 
a  distinct  building,  of  his  Tusculan  villa,  appropriated 
principally  to  the  purposes  of  study,  but  adapted  also  to 
those  bodily  exercises  which  the  ancients  seldom  passed  s 
day  without  practising.— Ad  Att  i.  5,  6. 9. 

i  Alluding  (as  Manutius  observes)  to  the  notions  of  the 
Judicial  astrologers,  who  pretended  that  Mars  and  Saturn 
were  unluc^yplanets. 

J  Mercury  was  supposed  to  preside  over  commerce,  from 
whence  it  is  probable  that  the  Mereurialet,  mentioned  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  his  brother,  were  a  companif  of  mer- 
chants.—Ad  Quint  Frat  iL  A. 

i<  It  is  now  called  Terraciiui,  a  town  in  the  Campacma 
di  Roma.  It  lay  in  the  road  from  Rome  to  Cicero'«  vilLi 
at  Formic 

1  Cicero,  if  we  may  ax^Axl  the  invective  ascribed  to  Sal 
A  A  9 
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was  desirous  of  adorning  them  with  a  few  pictures  ; 
for  if  I  take  pleasure  in  anything  of  this  kind,  it  is 
in  paintings.  However,  if  I  must  have  these 
statues,  let  me  know  where  they  are,  when  they 
will  arrive,  and  by  what  conveyance  you  propose  to 
send  them.  For,  if  Damasippus  should  chaiige  his 
intentions  of  buying  them,  I  shall  find,  perhaps, 
some  pretender  to  lus  taste  who  m^y  be  glad  of  the 
purchase,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  part  with  them 
even  at  a  loss. 

When  I  received  your  first  letter  concerning  the 
house  you  want  to  take,  belonging  to  Cassius,  I 
was  just  setting  out  from  Rome,  and  therefore  I 
left  your  commission  with  my  daughter.  However, 
I  took  an  opportunity  myself  of  talking  upon  this 
affair  with  your  friend  Nicia,  who,  you  know,  is 
very  intimate  with  Cassius.  At  my  return  hither, 
and  before  I  had  opened  your  last  letter,  I  inquired 
of  Tullia  what  she  had  done  in  this  matter.  She 
told  me  she  had  applied  to  Licinia  to  speak  to  her 
brother  Cassius  ;  but  I  believe  he  is  not  upon  very 
good  terms  with  his  sister.  The  answer  which 
Licinia  gave  my  daughter  was,  that  her  husband 
being  gone  into  Spain,  she  durst  not  remove "  in 
his  absence  and  without  his  knowledge.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  being  so  desirous  of  my 
company  as  to  be  impatient  to  get  into  a  house 
where  you  may  not  only  be  near  me,  but  actually 
under  the  same  roof.  Be  assured  I  am  no  less 
desirous  of  having  you  for  my  neighbour ;  and  as 
I  am  sensible  how  much  it  will  contribute  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction,  I  shall  try  every  expedient  for 
that  purpose.  If  I  should  have  any  success,  I  will 
let  you  know ;  in  the  mean  while,  I  beg  you  would 
return  me  a  particular  answer  to  this  letter,  and 
tell  me,  at  the  same  time,  when  I  may  expect  to 
see  you.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Pubiiui  Lentulus,  Procoruul. 
Marcus  PLiSTORius  will  fully  inform  you  of 
the  promises  we  have  received  from  Pompey, 
A.  u.  Gpe.  ^jfcther  with  every  other  circumstance 
that  has  been  either  attempted  or  effected 
in  your  favour.  He  was  not  only  present,  but, 
indeed,  a  principal  agent  throughout  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  he  acted  in  every  article  of  your 
concerns  agreeably  to  what  might  be  expected  from 
a  judicious,  a  vigilant,  and  an  affectionate  friend. 
To  him,  likewise,  I  must  refer  you  for  an  account 
of  public  affairs,  not  well  knowing  what  to  say  of 
them  myself.  This  much,  however,  I  can  assure 
you,  that  they  are  in  the  hands  (and  in  the  hands 
they  are  likely  to  remain)  of  our  professed  friends  ". 
As  for  myself,  both  gratitude  and  prudence,  together 
with  your  particular  advice,  have  determined  me, 
as  they  ought,  to  join  in  his^  interest,  whom  you 
were  formerly  desirous  of  associating  with  you  in 

lust,  expended  immeose  sunu  in  this  his  favourite  villa, 
vhioh,  probably,  was  a  veiy  fine  one  when  it  came  into 
his  pooMssion,  as  it  originally  belonged  to  Sylla  the  dicta- 
tor. Some  considerable  remains  of  it  are  stiU  shown  at 
Grotta  Ferrata.— SaUust  Deolam.  in  Cioer.  63;  PUn.  Hist. 
ami.  xxiL 

■*  This  lady  Boema  to  have  been  the  tenant  of  the  house 
which  Gallns  wanted  either  to  buy  or  hire. 

o  Csraar,  Pompey,  and  Craasoa 

*  Pnrop^* 


mine.  You  are  sensible,  nevertheless,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  renounce  our  old  and  habitual  notions  of 
politics,  especially  under  a  full  persuasion  of  their 
rectitude.  However,  I  conform  myself  to  his 
system,  since  I  cannot,  with  any  decency,  oppose 
lum  ;  and,  whatever  some  may  perhaps  imagine,  I 
am  by  no  means  acting  in  this  a  counterfeit  part. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  Pompey  haa  gained  such  an 
absolute  possession  of  my  esteem,  that  I  begin  to 
look  upon  everything  as  just  and  reasonable  which 
falls  in  with  his  interest  or  inclination  p.  I  should 
think,  too,  it  would  be  no  imprudent  resolution, 
even  in  bis  adversaries  themselves,  to  desist  from 
an  opposition  to  which  they  are  evidently  unequaL 
In  the  mean  time,  1  have  the  satisfaction  to  find 
the  world  in  general  agreed  that  my  character 
requires  I  should  support,  or  at  least  not  obstruct, 
the  measures  of  Pompey,  while  some  are  even 
of  opinion  I  may  reasonably  retire  from  all  public 
business,  to  my  fiivourite  pursuits  of  a  literary 
kind.  And,  indeed,  were  I  not  prevented  by  my 
friendship  to  Pompey,  I  should  most  certainly 
adopt  this  latter  scheme,  as  of  all  others  the  most 
suitable  to  my  inclinations.  For  I  can  now  no 
longer  maintain  that  dignity  in  the  senate,  and 
that  freedom  in  the  commonwealth,  which  was  the 
single  motive  of  my  ambition,  and  the  sole  end  I 
proposed  to  myself  in  aU  my  lidraurs :  a  misfortune, 
however,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  myself,  but 
extends  to  every  Roman  in  general.  In  a  word,  I 
am  under  the  sad  necessity  ei^er  of  tamely  sub* 
mitting  to  the  sentiments  of  those  few  who  lead  the 
republic,  or  of  imprudently  joining  in  a  weak  and 
fruitless  opposition  i.  I  the  rather  mention  this, 
that  you  maycleliberate,  before  you  return  amongst 
us,  what  part  it  may  be  advisable  for  you  to  act 
in  the  present  conjuncture.  To  speak  freely,  the 
measures,  both  of  those  of  senatorian  and  eques- 
trian rank,  and  indeed  the  whole  system  of  the 
commonwealth  in  general,  are  totally  changed. 
All,  therefore,  that  I  have  now  to  wish  is,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  tranquillity,  which  tliose 
who  are  in  the  administration  seem  to  give  us  a 
prospect  of  enjoying,  if  a  certain  party  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  submit  with  less  impatience  to 
their  power.  As  to  any  hopes  of  supporting  in  the 
senate  that  true  consular  character  of  a  firm  and 
inflexible  patriot,  it  is  in  vain  now  to  expect  it ; 
every  mean  for  that  purpose  is  totally  lost,  by  the 
mistaken  conduct  of  those  who  disobliged  Pompey', 

p  See  rem.  •»  on  letter  17,  book  iL 

q  A  determined  patriot  could  not  have  been  redooed  to 
the  alternative  which  Cicero  here  mentions ;  as  there  was 
a  third  expedient  which  evrary  man  of  strict  political 
integrity,  who  dared  to  act  up  to  his  principles,  would 
imdoubtedly  have  embraced.  **  An  honest  i^ysloiam'*  says 
Sir  William  Temple,  '*  Is  excused  for  leaving  his  patient, 
when  he  finds  the  disease  growing  desperate,  and  can.  by 
his  attendance,  expect  only  to  receive  his  own  fees,  with- 
out any  hopes  or  appearance  of  deaerving  them.**  Our 
author,  in  one  of  his  orations,  mentions  it  to  the  immortal 
honour  of  the  celebrated  Metellus,  that  de  civitaUt  dtcfdert 
quam  de  tententia  maluU :  and  he  who  is  actuated  by  the 
same  sublime  patriotism,  will  never  find  himself  under 
the  poor  'necessity  of  Justifying  wrong  measures  by  the 
impossihilityofenftmsingri^toDee.  See  ran.  ■,  on  letter 
17.  book  ii. 

»  Pompey  was  very  desirous  of  having  the  several  grmnts 
which  he  had  made  to  the  cities  of  Asia,  after  his  defeat  of 
MIthridates,  confirmed  by  the  senate,  in  which  he  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Oato,  Metellus  Oder,  Lucnllus,  and 
others.    This  occasioned  a  breach  bstwaen  Pompsy  and 
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and  disflolved  that  strong  union  which  subsisted 
between  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order*. 

But  to  return  to  what  more  immediately  relates 
to  your  own  private  affairs ; — Pompey  is  extremely 
your  friend ;  and,  by  all  that  I  can  observe,  you 
may  obtain  anything  you  shall  desire  during  his 
consulship '.  At  least  I  shall  solicit  him  very 
strenuously  for  that  purpose ;  and  you  may  rely 
upon  my  most  active  offices  in  every  instance 
wiiere  yon  are  concerned.  I  am  well  persuaded 
my  assiduity  upon  this  occasion  will  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  him :  on  the  contrary,  he  will  receive 
it  with  pleasure,  were  it  for  no  otlier  reason  than 
aa  affording  him  a  proof  of  my  grateful  disposition. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  entreat  you  to  believe,  that 
whatever  bears  the  least  connexion  with  your 
interests  is  of  more  importance  to  me  than  my 
own.  From  these  sentiments  it  is,  that  I  despair 
not  only  of  being  able  to  return,  but  even  suffi- 
ciently to  acknowledge,  the  infinite  obligations  I 
owe  you ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  conscious 
of  having  exerted  upon  all  occasions  the  most  un- 
wearied endeavours  in  your  service. 

It  is  rumoured  here  that  you  have  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  we  impatiently  expect  an 
express  with  the  confirmation  of  this  agreeable 
news.  I  have  already  talked  with  Pompey  upon 
this  subject,  and  as  soon  as  your  courier  arrives,  I 
shall  employ  my  utmost  diligence  in  convening  the 
senate.  In  fine,  were  I  to  perform  much  more 
for  your  interest  than  lies  within  the  compass  of 
my  present  power,  I  should  still  think  I  had 
fkllen  ftr  short  of  what  you  have  a  right  to  expect 
FkrewelL 


LETTER   V. 
To  Marctu  Marius\ 
If   your  general  valetudinary  disposition  pre- 
sented you  firom  being  a  spectator  of  our  late  public 
A.V.9UB.   otertaiuments,*  it  is  more  to  fortune 
than  to  philosophy  chat  I  am  to  impute 
your  absence.    But  if  you  declined  our  party  for 

the  Mflute.  and  gav«  Caraar  an  opportimi^  of  establishing 
an  intcTOrt  with  the  former,  which,  at  that  Juncture,  he 
ioond  neceamry  for  hin  pnrpoeea.  Acoordingly,  being  soon 
after  elected  ooosul.  he  procored  a  law  from  the  people  to 
ratify  these  acts.-«uet.  in  Vit  Jul.  Cm.  19. 

"  The  farmera  of  the  public  revenues,  who  were  com- 
poaed  of  the  principal  persons  among  the  equestrian  order, 
having,  as  they  pretended,  rented  aome  branch  of  the 
finances  at  too  high  a  rate,  applied  to  the  senate  for  relief. 
Tb^  demands,  it  seems,  were  unreasonable :  however,  in 
the  cituatian  wherein  public  aflkira  then  stood,  it  was 
ttioaght  pmdent  by  the  more  moderate  party  not  to  dia- 
obUge  ao  considerable  a  body  of  vam.  But  Cato  obstinately 
opposed  thfsir  demanda ;  and,  by  bis  means,  the  senate, 
after  keeping  them  in  suspense  for  several  months,  at 
length  R^ieoted  their  petition.  But  Cssar,  who  knew 
bow  to  turn  every  incident  to  his  advantage,  took  up  the 
intetesta  of  these  knights ;  and,  in  his  consulship,  obtained 
from  the  people  a  remission  of  one-third  part  of  the  stipu- 
latedreat.  This  ningle  piece  of  poUoy  (as  one  of  the  Greek 
historiana  obserree)  gave  him  a  more  ocmaiderable  aooessfon 
of  power,  even  than  he  had  before  acquired  by  means  of 
the  people,  as  it  gained  over  a  much  more  important  order 
to  his  party.— Ad  Att.  ii.  1 ;  Suet,  in  Vit.  JuL  Cca.  80; 
Applan.  Da  BaU.  Civ.  iL 

*  Fompey  and  Craasus  were  at  this  time  consuls. 

■  The  pCTwm  to  whom  thia  letter  is  addressed,  seema  to 
have  been  of  a  tamper  and  constitution,  that  placed  him 
Ut  below  the  ambition  of  being  known  to  posterity.    But 


no  other  reason  than  as  holding  in  just  contempt 
what  the  generality  of  the  world  so  absurdly 
admire,  I  must  at  once  congratulate  you  both  on 
your  health  and  your  judgment.  I  say  this  upon 
a  supposition,  however,  that  you  were  enjoying 
the  philosophical  advantages  of  that  detightfid 
scene,  in  which  I  imagine  you  were  almost  wholly 
deserted.  At  the  same  time  that  your  neighbours 
probably  wer6  nodding  over  the  dull  humour  of 
our  trite  farces,  my  friend,  I  dare  say,  was  indulg- 
ing  his  morning  meditations  in  that  elegant  apart- 
ment, from  whence  you  have  opened  a«  prospect  to 
Sejanum,  through  the  Stabian  hills^.  And  whilst 
you  are  employing  the  rest  of*  the  day  in  those 
various  polite  amusements  which  you  have  the 
happy  privilege  to  plan  out  for  yourself,  we,  alas ! 
had  the  monification  of  tamely  enduring  those 
dramatical  representations  to  which  Msetius',  it 

a  private  letter  from  Cicero's  hand  has  been  su£Bcient  to 
dispel  the  obscurity  he  appears  to  have  loved,  and  to  ren- 
der his  retirement  conspicuous. 

V  Thoy  were  exhibited  by  Pompey,  at  the  opening  of 
his  theatre,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  so  ext^islve  aa  to  contain  no  less  than 
110,000  spectators.  It  was  built  after  the  model  of  one 
which  he  saw  at  Mitylene,  in  his  return  from  the  Mithri- 
datic  war ;  and  adorned  with  tlie  noblest  ornaments  of 
statuary  and  pointing.  Some  remains  of  this  immense 
buUding  still  subsist.— Uv.  xxxix. ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  vU. 
3 ;  Pint,  in  Vit  Pomp. 

«"  Sejanum  (if  that  be  the  true  readtaig,  for  the  M86.  dif- 
fer extremely)  isfonnd  in  no  other  ancient  author.  Stable 
was  a  maritime  town  in  Campania,  situated  upon  the  bay 
of  Naples,  from  whence  the  adjoining  hills  here  mentioned 
took  their  name.  One  may  figure  the  philosophical  Marius 
as  looking  down  upon  the  world  irom  this  his  deligtatfai 
retirement,  with  reflections  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
the  poet  has  so  exquisitely  imaged,  in  the  following  beau- 
tiful linos: 

Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  cm  shore, 

I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng. 

As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms. 

And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  stiU. 

Here,  like  a  shepherd  gailng  from  his  hut. 

Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff. 

Eager  ambition's  fiery  chase  I  see : 

1  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 

Bur6t  law's  inclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 

l^umiing  and  pursued ;  each  other's  prey ; 

As  wolves  for  rapine,  aa  the  fox  for  wiles : 

Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all  I 

YOUHO. 

X  This  person  is  supposed,  by  the  commentators,  to  be 
the  same  to  whose  Judgment  Horace  advises  the  l*ifloa  to 
refer  their  poetical  compositions : 

Si  quid  tamen  oUm 

Soripseria,  in  McCi  desoendat  Judicis  aures. 

De  Arte  Poet.  386. 
But  the  compliment  paid  in  these  lines  to  the  taste  of 
Met! us,  ill  agrees  with  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
Cicero  here  speaks  of  Pompey's  Dramatic  Censor. 

It  appeara  by  an  ancient  soholiaat  on  Horace,  that  Augus- 
tus instituted  a  kind  of  poetical  court  of  Judicature,  con- 
sisting of  five  Judges,  the  diief  of  which  was  Mwtlus  Tarpa, 
mentioned  in  the  verses  above  quoted.  They  hrid  their 
assemblies  in  the  temple  of  Apcdlo.  and  no  poet  waa  per- 
mitted to  bring  his  play  upon  the  stage  witliout  their  ap- 
probation. Domitian  seems  to  have  improved  upon  this 
establishment,  and  extended  it  into  an  academy  that  di»> 
tributed  prises  to  those  who  eiwdled,  not  cmly  in  poetical, 
but  prose  compodtSons.  We  have  seen  societies  of  thia 
sort  formed  among  our  neighbour  nations,  with  good  effect : 
and,  perhaps,  if.  in  thia  instance,  aa  well  aa  in  some  others, 
we  were  to  follow  their  example,  it  might  prove  a  mean, 
not  only  of  refining  our  language,  and  encouraging  a  qrint 
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•eems,  our  professed  critic,  bad  given  his  infallible 
sanction  !  but  as  yon  will  have  tbe  curiosity,  per- 
haps, to  require  a  more  particular  account,  I  most 
tell  yon,  that  though  our  entertainments  were 
extremely  magnificent  indeed,  yet  they  were  by  no 
means  such  as  you  would  have  reUshed :  at  least  if 
I  may  judge  of  your  taste  by  my  own.  Some  of 
those  actors  who  had  formerly  distinguished  them- 
selves with  great  applause,  but  haid  long  sinoe 
retired,  I  imagined,  in  order  to  preserve  the  reput- 
ation they  had  raised,  were  now  again  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  as  in  honour,  it  seems,  of  the 
festival.  Among  these  was  my  old  friend  .^sopus', 
but  so  different  from  what  we  once  knew  him,  that 
the  whole  audience  agreed  he  ought  to  be  excused 
from  acting  any  more ;  for  when  he  was  pro- 
nouncing the  celebrated  oath — 
**  If  I  deoeire.  be  Jove's  dread  vengeance  hnrl'd,"  &o. 

the  poor  old  man's  voice  fkiled  him,  and  he  had  not 
strength  to  go  through  with  the  speech.  As  to  the 
other  parts  of  our  theatrical  entertainments,  yon 
know  iht  nature  of  them  so  well,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  them.  They  had  less,  indeed, 
to  plead  in  their  favour  than  even  the  most  ordinary 
representations  of  this  kind  can  usually  claim.  The 
enormous  parade  with  which  they  were  attended, 
and  which,  I  dare  say,  you  would  very  willingly 
have  spared,  destroyed  all  the  grace  of  the  perform- 
ance. What  pleasure  could  it  afford  to  a  judicious 
spectator,  to  see  a  thousand  mules  prancing  about 
the  stage,  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Clytsmnestra;*'  or 
whole  regiments  accoutred  in  foreign  armour  in 
that  of  the  '*  Trojan  Horse  ?  "  In  a  word,  what 
roan  of  sense  could  be  entertained  with  viewing  a 
mock  army  drawn  up  on  the  stage  in  battle  array  ? 
These,  I  confess,  are  spectacles  extremely  well 
adapted  to  captivate  vulgar  eyes ;  but  undoubtedly 
would  have  had  no  charm  in  yours.  In  plain  truth, 
my  friend,  you  would  have  received  more  amuse- 
ment from  the  dullest  piece  that  Protogenes  could 

of  polite  literature,  but  of  oalling  off  our  minds  from  those 
political  speouIatioDs,  which,  though  the  privilege,  in- 
deed, are  not  always  the  happinees  of  every  Idle  Briton.— 
Dacicr,  Il<^marquea  ror  la  x.  Sat  du  1.  liv.  d'Uorace; 
Suet,  in  Vit.  Domit.  4. 

7  He  excelled  in  tragedy,  and  was  the  most  celebrated 
actor  that  had  ever  appeared  upon  the  Roman  stage. 
Cicero  experienced  the  advantage  of  his  friendship  and 
his  talents  during  his  exile ;  for  .£8opus  being  engaged  in 
a  part  upon  the  stage,  wherein  there  were  several  pamages 
that  might  be  applied  to  our  author's  misfortunes,  this 
excellent  tragedian  pronounced  them  witii  so  peculiar  and 
affecting  an  emphasis,  that  the  whole  audience  Immediately 
took  the  allusion :  and  it  had  a  better  effect,  as  Cicero 
acknowledges,  than  anything  his  own  eloquence  could 
have  expressed  for  the  same  purpose.  But  it  is  not  in  this 
instance  alone  that  Cioero  was  obliged  to  JEnpuB,  as  it 
was  by  the  advantage  of  his  precepts  and  example,  that  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  oratorical  fame,  and  improved 
himself  in  the  art  of  elocution.  The  high  value  which  the 
Romans  set  upon  the  talents  of  this  pathetic  actor,  appears 
by  the  immense  estate  which  he  acquired  in  his  professloa. 
for  he  died  worth  almost  MO.OOW.  sterling.  He  left  a  son 
behind  him,  whose  remarkable  extravagance  is  recorded 
by  the  Roman  satirist.  This  youth  having  received  a 
present  from  a  favourite  lady  of  a  pearl  out  of  her  ear, 
worth  a  million  of  seeteroes,  or  about  S.OOOf.  of  our  money, 
dissolved  it  in  a  liquid,  and  gallantly  drank  it  off ;  to  the 
health,  wo  may  suppose,  of  his  generous  mistressL  PUny 
tbe  naturalist,  who  likewise  mentions  this  stoiy,  adds, 
that  he  presented,  at  the  same  time,  to  each  of  his  guests, 
a  cup  of  the  same  valuable  ingredient— Orat  pro  Sext  6G ; 


possibly  have  read  to  you*  (my  own  orations,  how- 
ever, let  me  always  except)  than  we  met  with  at 
these  ridiculous  shows.  I  am  well  persuaded,  at 
least,  you  could  not  regret  the  loss  of  our  Oscian 
and  Grecian  farces*.  Your  own  noble  senate  will 
always  furnish  you  with  drollery  sufficient  of  the 
former  kind^  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  I  know  you 
have  such  an  utter  aversion  to  everything  that 
bears  the  name  of  Greek,  that  you  will  not  even 
travel  the  Grecian  road  to  your  villa^.  As  I  re- 
member  you  once  despised  our  formidable  gladia- 
tors'*, I  cannot  suppose  you  would  have  looked 

Plut.  in  Tit  Ctoer. ;  Macrok  Saturn.  iL  10 ;  Hor.  Sat  it  3, 
ver.  239 ;  PUn.  Hist  Nat  x.  «1. 

«  It  was  usual  with  persons  of  distinction  among  the 
Romans  to  keep  a  slave  in  their  family,  whose  sole  business 
it  was  to  read  to  them.  Protogenes  seems  to  have  attended 
Marius  in  that  capacity. 

•  The  Osoian  farces  were  so  called  fhxn  the  Osd,  aa 
aaoknt  pec^le  of  Campania,  from  whom  the  Romans 
received  them.  They  seem  to  have  bean  of  the  same  kind 
with  our  Bartholomew  drolls,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
low  and  obscene  humour.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  Gredi 
faroes,  the  critics  are  not  agreed.  Maautius  suppooes  they 
diffsred  only  from  the  former,  as  being  written  in  the 
Greek  language.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Gredc  plays 
were  ever  represented  upon  the  Roman  stage :  and  the 
most  probable  account  of  them  is,  that  they  were  a  sort 
of  pantomimes  in  imitatfcm  of  those  on  the  Grsoian  theatre. 
— Uv.  viL  9 ;  Mong.  lUm.  iur  les  Lett  k  Att  vL  44i». 

^  The  municipal  or  corporate  towns  in  Italy  were 
governed  by  magistrates  of  their  own,  who  probably  made 
much  the  same  sort  of  figure  in  their  rural  senate,  as 
our  burgesses  in  their  town-halL  This,  at  least,  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  that  corporation  to  whidi  Marios 
belonged,  and  to  have  given  occasion  to  our  author's 
railleiy. 

c  Perhaps  the  Grecian  road  might  be  mudi  out  €»f 
repair,  and  little  frequented  at  the  time  when  this  letter 
was  written :  and  om  that  circumstance  Cicero,  it  is  pos- 
sible, may  have  founded  his  witticism.  Among  the  many 
instances  of  Roman  magnifloMice,  that  of  their  public 
roads  is  particularly  observable.  They  were  formed  at  aa 
immense  cost,  and  extended  to  a  great  distance  from  all 
sides  of  the  dty.  Lipeius  computes  the  Appian  way  at 
350  miles,  scnne  part  ctf  which  still  remains  as  entire  aa 
when  it  was  first  made ;  though  it  has  now  subsisted  above 
1800  years.  It  is  twelve  feet  broad,  and  chiefly  composed 
of  blue  stones,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square^  Criminals 
of  a  less  atrocious  sort  wore  generally  employed  in  those 
useful  works:  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  wdl  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  legid^ure.  whether  punishments  of 
this  kind  in  ddinquenoiee  of  the  same  nature,  might  not, 
in  all  respects,  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  public,  than 
that  which  seems  to  have  so  UtUe  effect  hi  restraining  the 
violences  that  are  daily  committed  among  ua.--Iipa.  de 
Magnif.  Rom. ;  Burnet's  Trav.  let.  iv. ;  PUn.  Epiat  x.  33. 

^  Gnevius  supposes  (and  it  is  a  oonjeoture  extremely 
probable)  that  this  alludes  to  some  services  whith  doeio 
had  received  fhnn  Marius,  in  defending  him  against  the 
outrages  of  Clodius's  mob. 

The  first  show  of  gladiators  exhibited  ia  Rome  was 
given  by  the  Bmti,  in  honour  of  their  father^  obsequies : 
about  900  years  before  the  date  of  this  letter.  OriiJnaUy 
the  unhappy  wretches  who  were  exposed  in  this  manner 
were  either  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  public  oriminals :  bat 
in  process  of  time  it  grew  into  a  profession,  and  there  wen 
men  who  hired  themselves  out  for  this  purpose.  Atticus, 
who  seems  to  have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  improving 
his  finances,  had  a  band  of  gladiators  which  he  let  out  on 
public  occasions,  to  those  who  wero  not  rioh  enough  to 
maintain  them  at  their  own  expena&  The  passion  tor 
these  combats  became  at  length  so  immoderate,  that  it  was 
usual  to  exhibit  matches  of  gladiators  at  their  private 
entertainments :  and  not  only  men  of  the  first  qualky. 
but  even  women,  entered  these  list^.    Reason,  most  on- 
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with  leas  contempt  on  onr  athletic*  peiformere: 
nod,  indeed,  Pompey  himself  acknowledges,  that 
they  did  not  answer  the  pains  and  expense  they  had 
cost  him.  The  remainder  of  our  diversions  con- 
sisted in  combats  of  wild  beasts',  which  were  ex- 
hibited every  morning  and  afternoon  daring  'five 
days  successively;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  they 
were  magnificent.  Yet,  after  all,  what  entertain- 
ment can  possibly  arise  to  an  elegant  and  human- 
ised mind,  from  seeing  a  noble  beast  struck  to  the 
heart  by  its  merciless  hunter,  or  one  of  our  own 
weak  species  cruelly  mangled  by  an  animal  of  much 
superior  strength  ?  But  were  there  anything  really 
worth  observing  in  spectacles  of  this  savage  kind, 
they  are  spectacles  extremely  familiar  to  you,  and 
those  I  am  speaking  of  had  not  any  peculiar  novelty 
to  recommend  them.  The  bst  day's  ^sport  was 
composed  entirely  of  elephants,  which,  though  they 
made  the  common  people  stare,  indeed,  did  not 
seem,  however,  to  afford  them  any  great  satisfac- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
these  poor  animals,  created  a  general  commisera- 
tion:  as  it  is  a  prevailing  notion  that  these  creatures, 
in  some  degree,  participate  of  our  rational  faculties'. 
That  you  may  not  inilglne  I  had  the  happiness 
of  being  perfectly  at  my  ease  daring  the  whole  of 
this  pompous  festival,  I  must  acquaint  yon,  that 
while  the  people  were  amusing  themselves  at  the 
plays,  I  was  almost  killed  with  Uie  fatigue  of  plead- 
ing fbr  your  friend  Gallos  Caninius.  Were  the 
world  as  much  inclined  to  favour  my  retreat  as 
they  showed  themselves  in  the  case  of  iEsopus, 
believe  me,  I  would  for  ever  renounce  my  art,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  with  yoa  and  some 
others  of  the  same  philosophical  turn.     The  truth 

<lout»todl]r,  cumot  but  rise  up  against  speotaclct  of  this 
sanguinary  kind.  It  Is  obserraUe.  however,  that  they 
were  not  introduced  among  the  Romans  till  they  began  to 
be  drfliaed :  and  their  passion  for  these  cruel  combats 
■eems  to  have  gathered  strength  In  proportion  as  their 
manners,  in  all  other  respects,  became  more  refined.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  diiposition  in  htmian  nature,  to 
be  pleased  with  sights  of  horror :  which  ercn  the  moet 
poUte  nations,  in  their  highest  periods  of  Improrement, 
bare  not  been  able  entirely  to  subdue.  A  ver>  mgenloos 
French  writer  imagines,  that  if  we  did  not  profess  a 
religion  which  absolutely  forbids  the  wanton  destruction 
of  our  species,  we  should  soon  convert  onr  prise>flghters 
into  gladiators,  and  be  as  angulnary  in  onr  diversions  as 
the  Romans  them8elves.~LIv.  xxxiz.  29 ;  Ad  Att.  iv.  8 ; 
StraU  V.  p.  173 ;  Stat  Sylv.  I.  6.  ver.  53 ;  Suet.  in.  Vlt.  Jul. 
Dee.  39;  RMex.  sor  la  Foes,  et  sur  la  Petnt  L  18. 

•  The  athletic  games  were  of  a  less  cruel  kind  than  those 
dffscrflwd  In  the  preceding  note,  as  they  principally  con- 
sisted of  running,  wrestling,  and  boxing-matches.  It 
sometimes  happened.  Indeed,  that  one  of  the  combatants 
lost  his  life :  but  this  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
■port :  and  if  It  appeared  to  have  been  the  effect  of  design 
tn  his  adversary,  though  he  was  not  puniihed  with  death, 
be  was  punished  In  a  way  still  more  dreaded,  by  being 
deprived  of  the  crown  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
due  to  his  victory.  Pausanlas  mentions  an  stbletlc  com- 
batant, who,  having  Incurred  this  penalty,  vras  so  affected 
by  the  disgrace,  that  he  lost  bis  senses. 

'  Beasts  of  the  wildest  snd  most  uncommon  kinds  were 
sent  for,  upon  these  oooasions,  trom  vrerj  oomsr  of  the 
kqown  world ;  and  Dion  Cassius  relates,  that  no  less  than 
500  lions  were  killed  at  these  hunting-matches,  with  which 
Pompey  entertained  the  people.— Dio,  xxxiz. 

r  This  was  not  merely  a  vulgar  opinion,  but  entertained 
by  some  of  the  learned  among  the  ancients,  as  appears  bvm 
the  last  cited  historian ;  who  likewise  takes  notice  how 
much  the  spectators  of  Pompey's  Shows  were  affected  by 
the  BoumAil  cries  of  these  poor  animals.— Dk>,  xxxiz. 


of  it  is,  I  began  to  grow  weary  of  this  employment, 
even  at  a  time  when  youth  and  ambition  prompted 
my  perseverance :  and  I  will  addj  too,  when  I  wag 
at  foil  liberty  to  exercise  it  in  defence  of  those  only 
whom  I  was  inclined  to  assist.  But,  in  my  present 
circumstances,  it  is  absolute  slavery.  For,  on  the 
one  side,  I  never  expect  to  reap  any  advantage 
from  my  bbonrs  of  this  kind  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
in  compliance  with  solicitations  which  I  cannot 
refuse,  I  am  sometimes  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  appearing  as  an  advocate  in  behalf  of 
those  who  iU  deserve  that  favour  at  my  hands  ^. 
For  these  reasons  I  am  framing  every  possible  pre- 
tence for  living  hereafter  according  to  my  own 
taste  and  sentUnents :  as  I  highly  both  approve 
and  applaud  that  retired  scene  of  life  which  you 
have  BO  judiciously  chosen.  I  am  sensible,  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  is  the  reason  you  so  seldom 
visit  Rome.  However,  I  the  less  regret  that  you 
do  not  see  it  oftener,  as  the  numberless  unpleasing 
occupations  in  which  I  am  engaged  would  prevent 
me  from  enjoying  the  entertainment  of  your  con- 
versation, or  giving  yon  that  of  mine :  if  mine, 
indeed,  can  afford  you  any.  But  if  ever  I  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  disentangle  myself,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  (for  I  am  contented  not  to  be  wholly 
released,)  from  these  perplexing  embarrassments,  I 
will  undertake  to  show,  even  my  elegant  friends, 
wherein  the  truest  refinements  of  life  consist.  In 
the  meanwhile,  continue  to  take  care  of  your 
health,  that  you  may  be  able,  when  that  happy 
time  shall  arrive,  to  accompany  me  in  my  litter  to 
my  several  villas. 

You  must  impute  it  to  the  excess  of  my  friend- 
ship, and  not  to  the  abundance  of  my  leisure,  that 
I  have  lengthened  this  letter  beyond  my  usual 
extent.  It  was  merely  in  compliance  with  a  request 
in  one  of  yours,  where  you  intimate  a  desire  that  1 
would  compensate  in  this  manner  what  you  lost  by 
not  being  present  at  our  public  diversions.  I  shall 
be  extremely  glad  if  I  have  succeeded;  if  not,  I 
shall  have  the  satisfaction,  however,  to  think  that 
you  will  for  the  future  be  more  inclined  to  give  us 
your  company  on  these  occasions  than  to  rely  on 
my  letters  for  your  amusement     FarewelL 


LETTER  VI. 

To  Quintui  PhUippuMf  ProcontulK 

Though  I  am  too  well  convinced  of  your  firiend- 

ship  and  esteem,  to  suspect  that  you  are  unmindful 

A  u  608.   ®^  "^y  ^*»"ner  application  in  behalf  of  my 

friends  Oppius  and  Egnatius ;  yet,  I  can- 

not  forbear  again  recommending  their  joint  affairs 


^  Cioero  was  now  wholly  under  the  influence  of  Pompey 
and  Cesar :  but  the  particular  instanoos  of  his  unworthy 
submisrion  to  which  he  here  only  alludes,  are  mentioned 
more  fully  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Lentulua,  and  will  be 
considered  in  the  remarks  on  that  epistle.  ^See  letter  17  of 
this  book,  rem. ",  •<,  and  J. 

i  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  and  the 
time  when  it  was  written,  are  equally  unknown.  Plghius 
supposes  he  was  governor  of  Asia,  In  the  year  of  Rome  708. 
But,  tn  this  instance,  the  usual  accuracy  of  that  laborious 
annalist  seems  to  have  failed  him.  For  it  appears,  by  a 
letter  of  congratulation  which  Cicero  writes  to  Phillppus 
upon  his  return  from  the  province,  that  he  must  have 
been  proconsul  at  some  period  previous  to  the  civil  war : 
'*  Gratulor  tlbl  (says  he)  quod  ex  provincia  salvum  te  ad 
tuos  reoeplsti  incotumi  fama  et  r<p«Ntoa.''— £p.  Fam.  xilL 
73.  See  letter  SS  of  this  book. 
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to  your  protectioD.  My  connexion,  indeed,  with 
the  latter,  is  of  so  powerful  a  kind,  that  I  could  not 
be  more  solicitous  for  my  own  personal  concerns. 
I  .entreat  you,  therefore,  to  give  him  proofs  of  my 
enjoying  that  share  of  your  affection,  which  I  per- 
suade myself  I  possess  ;  and  be  assured  yon  cannot 
show  me  a  more  agreeable  instance  of  your  firiend- 
ship.    FftrewelL 


LETTER  VIL 
To  Marotu  Lioiithu  CratautK 
I  AM  persuaded  that  all  your  friends  have  in- 
formed  you  of  the  zeal  with  which  I  lately  both 
A  u  699  ^^>^<^^  <^^  promoted  your  dignities^ : 
*  as,  indeed,  it  was  too  warm  and  too  con. 
■picuous  to  haTe  been  passed  orer  in  silence.  The 
opposition  I  met  with  from  the  consuls*,  as  well 
as  from  sereral  others  of  consular  rank,  was  the 
strongest  I  erer  encountered,  and  you  must  now 
look  upon  me  as  your  declared  adrocate  upon  all 
occasions  where  your  glory  is  concerned.  Thus 
have  I  abundantly  compensated  for  the  intermis- 
sion of  those  good  offices  which  the  friendship 
between  us  had  long  given  you  a  right  to  claim ; 
but  which,  by  a  variety  of  accidents,  have  lately 
been  somewhat  interrupted.  There  never  was  a 
time,  believe  me,  when  I  wanted  an  inclination  to 
cultivate  your  esteem,  or  promote  your  interest. 
Though,  it  must  be  owned,  a  certain  set  of  men, 
who  are  the  bane  of  all  amicable  intercourse,  and 
who  envied  us  the  mutual  honour  that  resulted 
from  ours,  have,  upon  some  occasions,  been  so 
unhappily  successful  as  to  create  a  coolness  be- 
tween US'".     It  has  happened,  however,  (what  I 

J  He  bad  been  twice  oonsnl  in  conjunction  with  Pompey. 
and  wa«  at  this  time  governor  of  Syria :  to  which  province 
he  aucoeeded  at  the  expiration  of  hia  aeoond  coneulate,  the 
year  preceding  the  date  of  thia  letter.  He  waa  eateemed 
among  the  considerable  oratora  of  hia  age :  but  hia  prin- 
cipal distinction  aeems  to  have  been  hia  immenae  wealth, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  he  acquired  by  sharing  in  the 
confiscated  estates  of  those  nnhappy  viotima  who  fell  a 
Boorlflce  to  the  cruel  ambition  of  Sylla.  In  bis  first  con* 
aulate  he  gave  a  general  treat  to  the  people  upon  ten  thou- 
sand tables,  and,  at  the  same  time,  distributed  to  than  a 
largess  of  three  montlis'  provision  of  com.— Plut.  in  Vit. 
Crasei;  Dio.  xxxix. 

>>  Crassus  accepted  the  province  of  Syria  merely  with  a 
design  of  making  war  upon  the  Parthians :  for  which, 
however,  there  was  no  other  pretence  than  what  his 
boundless  avarice  and  ambition  suggested.  Aooordingly, 
some  of  the  tribunes  oideavoured  to  obstruct  his  leviea 
for  this  expedition :  and  when  that  attempt  failed,  Ateius, 
one  of  their  number,  liad  reoonrse  to  certain  superstitioiis 
ooreraonles  of  their  religion,  and  devoted  him  in  form  to 
destruction.  It  was  a  general  persuasiim  that  none  ever 
escaped  the  effect  of  those  mysterious  execrations:  and. 
in  the  presoit  instance,  the  event  happened  to  correspond 
with  this  popular  belief.  For  Crassus,  together  with  his 
army,  perished  in  this  enterprise.  The  Judicious  Manutius 
conjectures,  that  after  Crassus  had  left  Rome,  some  motion 
waa  made  in  the  aenate  for  recalling  him,  which  gave 
occasion  to  Cicero's  senrioea  and  to  the  preaent  letter. 
This  supposition,  however,  though  indeed  highly  probable, 
is  not  supported  by  any  of  the  historians.— PluL  in  Vit. 
Crassi ;  Dio.  xxxix. ;  VeL  Pat.  U.  46. 

'  The  consuls  of  this  year  were  L.  Domitiua  Ahenobarbus, 
and  A  ppius  Claudius  Pulchor. 

»  How  effectually  soever  Cicero  might  have  aervod 
Crassus  upon  the  occaaion  to  which  this  letter  relates ;  it 


rather  wished  than  expected)  that  I  have  fooad  an 
opportunity,  even  when  your  affairs  were  in  the 
most  prosperous  train,  of  giving  a  public  testimony 
by  my  services  to  you,  that  I  always  most  sincerely 
preserved  the  remembrance  of  our  former  amity. 
The  truth  is,  I  have  approved  myself  your  friend,  not 
only  to  the  full  convictiou  of  your  family  in  par- 
ticular, but  of  dl  Rome  in  general.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  that  most  valuable  of  women,  yonr 
excellent  wife ',  together  with  those  illustrioos  models 
of  virtue  and  filial  piety,  your  two  amiable  sons, 
have  pernetual  recourse  to  my  assistance  and  ad- 
vice ;  and  the  whole  world  is  sensible  that  no  one 
is  more  zealously  disposed  to  serve  you  than  myielf  . 

Your  family  correspondents  have  informed  yon, 
I  imagine,  of  what  has  hitherto  passed  in  yonr 
affair,  as  well  as  of  what  is  at  present  in  agitation. 
As  for  myself,  I  entreat  you  to  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  it  was  not  any  sudden  start  of 
inclination^  which  disposed  me  to  embrace  thia 
opportunity  of  vindicating  your  honour;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  my  ambition,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment I  entered  the  forum,  to  be  ranked  in  the 
number  of  your  friends'*.  I  have  the  satisfiu^ion 
to  reflect  that  I  have  never,  from  that  time  to  thia 
hour,  ftdled  in  the  highest  sentiments  of  esteem  for 
you ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  yon  have  always  retained 
the  same  affectionate  regard  to?rards  me.  if  the 
effects  of  this  mutual  disposition  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  any  little  suspicions,  (for  suspicions  only 
I  am  sure  they  were,)  be  the  remembrance  of  them 
for  ever  blotted  out  of  our  hearts.  I  am  persuaded, 
indeed,  from  those  virtues  which  form  your  cha- 
racter, and  from  those  which  I  am  desirous  should 
distinguish  mine,  that  our  friendly  union,  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  cannot  but  be  attended  with 
is  most  certain  hia  good  ofllces  did  not  proceed  from  a  prin* 
ciple  of  friendahip.  It  is  extremely  probable.  Indeed,  that 
his  aupporting  the  cause  of  Crassus  in  the  senate  is  one  of 
those  inatnnces  of  our  author's  subjection,  of  which  he 
complains  in  the  preceding  letter:  and  that  It  waa  entirely 
in  compliance  with  the  indinationa  of  Cesar  and  Pompey. 
with  whom  Crassus  was  now  united.  The  coolness,  bera 
mentioned,  seems  to  have  subsisted  ever  since  the  afbir 
of  Catiline ;  in  whose  conspiracy,  as  one  of  the  witnenea 
examined  upon  that  oocaaion  deposed,  Craasus  waa  con- 
corned.  There  were  few,  indeed,  who  gave  credit  to  this 
evidence,  and  the  aenate,  upon  the  motion  of  Cioem, 
voted  it  false  and  malicious.  Craastis,  nevertheless,  aasnred 
Sallust  (as  that  historian  declares)  that  thia  affront  was 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  artifioea  of  Cicero  himself.  But 
whether  Crassus  had  any  Just  ground  for  this  suspicion,  or 
whether  It  waa  suggested  to  him  by  the  false  InsinuatSooa 
of  those  to  whom  Cicero  here  alludea,  ia  a  qneation  by  no 
means  capable  of  being  determined  by  any  circumstanoe 
in  the  history  or  character  of  the  two  men.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Crassus.  from  this  time,  conceived  a  strong  and 
lasting  aversion  to  our  author ;  aa  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Cicero,  after  the  death  of  Craasua,  published  an  oration  In 
which  he  expressly  charged  him  with  being  engaged  In  this 
conspiracy.  However,  a  formal  reconciliation  had  lat^ 
passed  between  them,  and  when  Crassus  set  out  for  hia 
Eastern  expedition,  they  parted  with  all  the  exterior 
marks  of  a  sincere  friendship.— Ad  Att.  iv.  13;  Sallust. 
Bell.  Cat.  40;  Plut  in  Vit.  Crassi ;  Ep.  Pam.  L  9. 

o  This  lady's  name  was  Tertulla ;  and.  if  Suetonius  may 
be  credited,  she  was  better  acquainted  with  aome  of  Cse>ar*a 
talenta  than  was  altogether  consistent  with  her  being  y  what 
Cicero  here  calls  her)  the  mo$t  valuable  q^all  women,— 6mL 
inVit  J.C«.fia 

o  Crassus  was  almost  ten  years  older  than  Cicoro ;  an 
that  when  the  latter  first  appeared  at  the  bar.  the  former 
hud  already  entabUahed  a  character  by  his  oratorical 
abiUtics. 
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•qval  hoaoor  to  vt  both.  What  instances  you  may 
be  willing  to  (pre  me  of  you*  esteem,  most  be  left 
to  yonr  own  determination ;  but  they  will  be  snob, 
I  flatter  myself,  as  may  tend  most  to  advance  my 
difnitiea.  For  my  own  part,  I  futhfiilly  promise 
the  ntmoft  exertion  of  my  best  senrices,  in  erery 
artide  wherein  I  can  contribute  to  increase  yonrs. 
Many,  I  know,  will  be  my  rivals  in  these  amicable 
oflices,  but  it  is  a  contention  in  which  all  the  world, 
I  question  not,  and  particnlarly  yonr  two  sons,  will 
acknowledge  my  superiority.  Be  assured  I  love 
them  both  in  a  very  uncommon  degree ;  though  I 
will  own  that  PublinsP  is  my  favounte.  From  his 
infimcy,  indeed,  he  discovered  a  singular  regard  to 
me,  as  be  particularly  distinguishes  me  at  this  time 
with  all  the  marks  even  of  filial  respect  and  affection. 
Let  me  desire  you  to  consider  this  letter,  not  as 
a  strain  of  unmeaning  compliment,  but  as  a  sacred 
and  solemn  covenant  of  friendship,  which  I  shall 
most  sincerely  and  religiously  observe  4.  I  shall  now 
persevere  in  being  the  advocate  of  your  honours, 
not  only  from  a  motive  of  affection,  but  from  a 
principle  of  constancy,  and  without  any  application 
on  your  part,  you  may  depend  on  my  embracing 
every  opportunity,  wherein  I  shaU  tUnk  my  ser- 
vices may  prove  agreeable  to  your  interest,  or  yonr 
inclinations.  Can  you  once  doubt,  then,  that  any 
request  to  me  for  this  purpose,  either  by  yourself 
or  yonr  family,  will  meet  with  a  most  punctual 
observance  ?  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  scruple 
to  employ  me  in  all  your  concerns,  of  what  nature 
or  importance  soever,  as  one  who  is  most  faithfully 
your  friend :  and  that  you  will  direct  your  family 
to  apply  to  me  in  all  their  affairs  of  every  kind, 
vrhether  relating  to  you  or  to  themselves,  to  their 
friends  or  their  dependants.  And  be  assured,  I 
shall  spare  no  pains  to  render  your  absence  as  little 
uneasy  to  them  as  possible.     Farewell. 

P  Whatever  tinoerity  might  be  wanting  in  our  author'* 
I>rofe«ions  of  friendship  to  the  father,  it  is  eertain  he  had 
a  very  unfeigned  affection  for  the  ion ;  as»  indeed.  Cicero 
had  been  greatly  obliged  to  his  lealouA  ■ervioee  when  he 
was  persecuted  by  ClodliM.  Soon  after  this  letter  was 
written,  Publius  followed  his  father  with  a  body  of  Gallic 
cavalry  Into  Parthia.  whwo  he  behaved  with  unconunon 
bravery,  but  perished  in  that  unfortunate  expedition. 
He  fell  not,  indeed,  by  the  enemy,  but  l^r  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  attendants,  who  stabbed  him  by  his  own  orders, 
as  scorning  to  survive  so  shameful  a  defeat.— Cic.  in  Brut. ; 
Plut.  in  Vit.  Craasi. 

n  It  has  been  asserted  in  these  remarks,  that  Cicero 
acted  a  counterfeit  part  in  his  professions  of  friendship  to 
Crassns,  but  as  he  here  very  strongly  affirms  the  contrary, 
it  will  be  proper  to  produce  the  evidence.  This,  indeed,  is 
Cicero  himself,  who.  in  a  letter  to  Attious,  written  not 
bng  before  the  present,  and  wherein  he  gives  an  account 
t4  the  departure  of  Craanis,  for  bis  Parthian  expedition, 
•peaks  of  him  in  a  style  utterly  irreoonoileable  with  the 
tsntiments  he  here  professes,  and  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
oootempt  "  Crassum  nostrum,  (says  he)  minorc  dignitate 
ainnt  profeotum  paludatum,  quam  oUm— L.  Panlnm.  O 
kominemitquam/"  It  must  be  owned,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  hii^Iy  probable  the  heart  of  Craasus  was  as  little 
concerned  in  their  pretended  reccmcilement  as  that  of 
C^tcero ;  for  Crasws  generally  regulated  his  attachmenU 
by  his  interest,  and  was  no  &rther  a  friend  or  an  enemy 
than  as  it  suited  with  his  avarice  and  ambition.— Ad  AU 
ir.  13;  Plut.  in  Vit  Crasd. 


LETTER  VIII. 
To  Juliut  Casar'. 
I  AM  going  to  give  you  an  instance  how  much 
I  rely  upon  your  affectionate  services,  not  only 
▲.  u.  «ia  ^^^^  myself,  but  in  favour  also  of  my 
Mends.  It  was  my  intention,  if  I  bad 
gone  abroad  in  any  foreign  employment,  that  Tre- 
batins*  should  have  accompanied  me ;  and  he  would 
not  have  returned  without  receiving  the  highest  and 
most  advantageous  honours  I  should  have  been  able 
to  have  conferred  upon  him.  But  as  Pompey,  I 
find,  defers  setting  out  upon  his  commission  longer 
thsn  I  imagined S  and  I  am  apprehensive  likewise 
that  the  doubts  you  know  I  entertain  in  regard  to 
my  attending  him,  may  possibly  prevent,  as  they 
will  certainly  at  least  delay,  my  joumev,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  refer  Trebatius  to  your  good  offices,  for 
those  benefits  he  expected  to  have  received  from 
mine.  I  have  ventured,  indeed,  to  promise  that 
he  will  find  you  full  as  well-disposed  to  advance 
his  interest,  as  I  have  always  assured  him  he  would 
find  me;  and  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance 
occurred,  which  seemed  to  confirm  this  opinion  I 
entertained  of  your  generosity.  For,  in  the  very 
instant  I  was  talking  with  Balbus  upon  this  subject, 
your  letter  was  delivered  to  me ;  in  the  close  of 
which  you  pleasantly  tell  me,  that  *'  in  compliance 
with  my  request,  you  will  make  Orfius  king  of  Gaul, 
or  assign  him  over  to  Lepta,  and  advance  any  other 
person  whom  I  should  be  inclined  to  recommend." 
This  had  so  remarkable  a  coincidence  with  our 
discourse,  that  it  struck  both  Balbus  and  myself  as 
a  sort  of  a  happy  omen,  that  had  something  in  it 
more  than  accidental".  As  it  was  my  intention, 
therefore,  before  I  received  your  letter,  to  have 

'  Caesar  was  at  this  time  in  Gaul,  preparing  for  his  first 
expedition  into  Britain,  which,  as  Tacitus  observes,  he 
rather  discovered  than  conquered. 

*  See  an  account  of  him  in  the  following  lettitr. 

t  A  law  had  latdy  passed,  by  which  Pompey  vras  ln« 
vested  with  the  government  of  Spain  during  five  years ; 
and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Cicero  had  thoughts  of 
attending  htm  as  his  Itoutenant  Pompey,  however,  instead 
of  going  to  his  province,  diose  to  continue  in  Italy ;  though 
he  seems  to  have  amused  Cicero  with  a  notion  of  his  in- 
tending the  contrary.  For  it  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Atticus 
written  towards  the  latter  end. of  this  year,  that  our 
author  had  fixed  the  day  for  his  departurei— Plut  in  Vit 
Pbmp. ;  Ad  Att  iv.  18. 

■  Among  the  various  kinds  of  omens  observed  with 
much  superstition  by  the  Romans,  that  of  words  hap- 
pening  to  coincide  with  any  particular  suhJ^ct  under  con- 
sideration,  was  esteemed  of  singular  regard.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  sort  is  recorded  by  Llvy.  After  the  burning 
of  Rome  by  the  Oauls,  it  was  debated  whether  the  capital 
city  should  not  be  removed  into  the  country  of  the  Veil 
This  point  was  long  and  warmly  discussed,  till,  at  length 
the  questicm  was  decided  by  an  officer  of  the  guards,  who, 
accidentally  pasdng  by  the  senate-house  with  his  company , 
called  out  to  the  ensign,  Signi/ttrt  itatue  iignum :  hie  mant- 
bimui  opliwu.  These  words  being  heard  by  the  fathers  in 
council,  were  considered  as  a  divine  intimation :  and  it 
was  immediatdy  and  unanimously  agreed  to  rebuild  the 
dty  on  its  former  site  Cesar,  of  all  the  Roman  hi»- 
torians,  has  most  avoided  the  marvellous  of  this  kind:  and 
it  is  observable,  that  he  does  not  mention  a  single  prodigy 
throughout  his  whole  Cknnmentaries,  except  in  his  relation 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Upon  that  occasion,  indeed, 
he  very  artfully  falls  in  with  this  popular  superstition, 
and  gives  an  account  of  many  predictive  intimations  of 
that  day's  important  event  And  nothing.  In  truth,  could 
be  more  to  his  purpose  than  thb  indirect  manner  of  per- 
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transmitted  Trebatios  to  yoa,  so  I  now  consign 
him  to  your  patronage,  as  npon  your  own  invita- 
tion. Receive  him  then,  my  dear  Caesar,  with 
your  usual  generosity,  and  distinguish  him  with 
every  honour  that  my  solicitations  can  induce  yon 
to  confer.  I  do  not  recommend  him  in  the  manner 
you  so  justly  rallied  when  I  wrote  to  you  in  &vour 
of  Orfitts  :  but  I  will  take  upon  me  to  assure  you, 
in  true  Roman  sincerity,  that  there  lives  not  a  man 
of  greater  modesty  and  merit.  I  must  not  foiget 
to  mention  also  (what,  indeed,  is  his  distinguishing 
qualification)  that  he  is  eminently  skilled  in  the 
laws  of  his  country*,  and  happy  in  an  uncommon 
strength  of  memory.  I  will' not  point  out  any  par- 
ticular piece  of  preferment  which  I  wi&h  yon  to 
bestow  upon  him :  I  will  only,  in  general,  entreat 
you  to  admit  him  into  a  share  of  your  friendship. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  should  think  proper  to  distin- 
guish him  with  the  tribunate  or  prefectures,  or 
any  other  little  honours  of  that  nature,  I  shall  have 
no  manner  of  objection.  In  good  earnest,  I  entirely 
resign  him  out  of  my  hands  into  yours,  which  never 
were  lifted  up  in  battle,  or  pledged  in  friendship, 
without  effect  But  I  fear  I  have  pressed  yon 
ferther  upon  this  occasion  than  was  necessary; 
however,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  warmth  in 
the  cause  of  a  friend.  Take  care  of  your  health, 
and  continue  to  love  me.    Farewell. 


LETTER   IX. 
To  TrelaHut*, 
I NEVBR  write  to  Csesar  or  Balbus  without  taking 
occasion  to  mention  you  in  the  advantageous  terms 
A.  V  69a    y^^  deserve  ;  and  this  in  a  style  that  evi- 
dently distinguishes  me  for  your  sincere 
well-wisher.     I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  check  this 
idle  passion  for  the  elegancies  of  Rome,  and  reso- 
lutely persevere  in  the  purpose  of  your  journey,  till 

suading  his  countrymen  that  the  gods  wore  parties  in  his 
cauM^Uv.  V.  65 ;  Ccs.  De  BeU.  Civ.  111.  85. 

V  The  profeedon  of  the  law  was  hdd  among  the  Romans^ 
as  it  is  with  us,  in  great  esteem ;  but  this  body  of  men 
seem  in  general  to  have  acted  rather  in  the  nature  of  our 
chamber  counsel,  than  as  advocates  at  the  bar.  The  law 
was  properiy  the  province  of  those  whom  they  called  their 
orators :  and  for  whidi  evoj  man  of  good  sense,  a  ready 
utterance,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  oonstitutions  of 
hi»  country,  was  thought  qualified.— CIc.  De  Off.  ii.  19 ;  De 
Orat.  55,  Ac 

w  The  military  tribunes  were  next  in  rank  to  the 
lieutenants  or  conmianders-in-chief  under  the  general ;  as 
the  pn^/leetut  leffionis  was  the  most  honourable  post  in 
the  Roman  armies  after  that  of  the  military  tribunes. 
The  busineas  of  the  former  was,  among  other  articles,  to 
decide  all  controversies  that  arose  am<mg  the  soldiers ; 
and  that  of  the  latter  was  to  carry  the  chief  standard  of 
the  legion. 

>  This  is  tiie  same  person  in  whose  bdialf  the  fcMregoing 
letter  to  Carau*  is  written,  and  which  seems  to  have  had  so 
good  an  effect,  that  we  find  him  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
as  in  the  number  of  Cesar's  particular  favouritoa  He 
appears,  in  this  earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  have  been  of  a 
more  gay  and  indolent  disposition  than  is  oonsistent  with 
making  a  figure  in  budness ;  but  he  afterwards,  however, 
becwne  a  very  odebrated  lawyer :  and  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  satires  of  Horace  is  addressed  to  him  under  that 
honourable  character.  If  the  English  reader  is  desirous 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  that  performanoe, 
he  will  find  it  preserved,  and  even  improved,  among  Bfr. 
Pope's  excellent  imitations  of  Horace.— Suet,  in  Vit.  Jul. 
C«s. ;  Hor.  Sat.  iL  1 ;  Pope's  Poems,  voL  ii.  p.  109. 


your  merit  and  assiduity  shall  have  obtained  ttie 
desired  effect.  In  the  mean  tiaie,  your  firiends  here 
will  excuse  your  absence,  no  leas  than  the  ladies  of 
Corinth  did  that  of  Medea  in  the  play  f,  when  she 
artfully  persuades  them  not  to  impute  it  to  her  as 
a  crime  that  she  had  forsaken  her  country.  For, 
as  she  tells  them, 

**  There  are  who  distant  from  their  native  noil. 
Still  for  their  own  and  country's  glory  toil : 
While  some,  fast  rooted  to  tiieir  parent  qwt. 
In  life  are  useless,  and  in  death  forgot." 

In  this  last  inglorious  class  you  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  been  numbered,  had  not  your  friends 
all  conspired  in  forcing  yon  fh>m  Rome.  But 
more  of  this  another  time :  in  the  meanwhile,  let 
me  advise  yon,  who  know  so  well  how  to  manage 
securities  for  others,  to  secure  yourself  from  the 
British  charioteers*.  And  since  I  have  been  plajring 
the  Medea,  let  me  make  my  exit  with  the  following 
lines  of  the  same  tragedy,  which  are  well  worth 
your  constant  remembrance : 

**  His  wisdom,  sure,  on  folly's  conihies  lies. 
Who.  wise  for  others,  for  himself  t  unwiM." 
Farewell. 


LETTER   X. 

To  the  tame, 
I  TAKB  all  opportunities  of  writing  in  your 
fiivQur :  and  I  shall  be  glad  you  would  let  me  know 
with  what  success.   My  chief  reliance  is 
A.  V.  6B9.  ^jj  Balbus :  in  my  letters  to  whom  I  fre- 
quently and  warmly  recommend  your  interest.    But 
why  do  you  not  let  me  hear  from  you  every  time 
my  brother  despatches  a  courier  ? 

I  am  informed  there  is  neither  gold  nor  silver  in 
all  Britain*.    If  that  should  be  the  case,  I  would 


7  Medea  b^ng  enamoured  of  Jason,  assisted  him  in 
obtaining  the  golden  fleece,  and  then  fled  with  him  from 
her  father's  court  He  afterwards,  howerer,  deserted  her 
for  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Croon,  king  of  Corinth,  whom 
Medea  destroyed  by  certain  magical  arts.  Ennius,  a 
Roman  poet,  who  flourished  about  a  century  before  the 
date  of  this  letter,  formed  a  play  upon  this  story ;  from 
which  performance  the  following  lines  are  quoted. 

*  The  armies  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  partly  com- 
posed of  troops  who  fought  in  open  chariots,  to  the  axle- 
trees  of  which  were  fixed  a  kind  of  short  scythe.— Cmi 
De  Bell.  GaU.  iv.  S9:  Sir  William  Temple's  Introdnctiun 
to  the  Hist  of  England. 

•  A  notion  had  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  that 
Britain  abounded  in  gold  and  silver  mines :  and  this  re- 
port, it  is  probable,  first  suggested  to  Ciesar  the  design  of 
conquering  our  ialsAd.  It  was  soon  disoovowl,  howeTer, 
that  these  sources  of  wealth  exbted  only  in  their  own 
imaginations :  and  all  their  hopes  of  plunder  ended  In  the 
little  advantage  they  could  make  by  the  sale  of  their 
prisoners.  Cteero,  taking  notice  of  this  drcnmrtanoe  to 
Attlous,  ridicules  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  our  British 
ancestors ;  which  gives  occasion  to  the  Ingeoions  historian 
of  his  life,  to  break  out  into  the  foUowing  pertinent  and 
useful  observations:  «  From  their  railleries  of  this  kind 
(says  Dr.  Middleton)  one  cannot  help  refleoting  on  the 
surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms:  how  Rome, 
once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  arts,  empire, 
and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance,  and  poverty ; 
enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  as  well  as  to  the  most  con- 
temptible of  tyrants,  superstition  and  religious  impostur-* : 
while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the  jest  and  contempt 
of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  happy  seat  of  liberty, 
plenty,  and  letters,  flourishing  in  all  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  civil  life ;  yet  running  perhaps  the  same  counw 
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advise  you  to  feize  one  of  the  enemy's  military 
cars,  and  dme  back  to  ns  with  all  expedition.  But 
if  yon  think  yon  shall  be  aUe  to  make  your  fortune 
without  the  assistance  of  British  spoils,  by  all 
means  establish  yourself  in  Ctesar's  friendship. 
To  be  serious ;  both  my  brother  and  Balbus  will 
be  of  great  service  to  you  for  that  purpose :  but, 
beUere  me,  your  own  merit  and  assiduity  will 
proTe  your  best  recommendation.  You  have  every 
nvourable  circumstance  indeed  for  your  advance- 
ment that  can  be  wished.  On  the  one  hand,  you 
are  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  your  years ;  as  on 
the  other,  you  are  serving  under  a  commander 
distinguished  for  the  generosity  of  his  disposition, 
and  to  whom  you  have  been  recommended  in  the 
strongest  terms.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  the  least 
fear  of  your  success,  if  your  own  concurrence  be 
not  wanting.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XI. 

To  the  tame, 

I H  AVB  received  a  very  obliging  letter  from  Csesar, 
wherein  he  tells  me,  that  though  his  numberless 
fioo  ^^^'^^P'^ons  have  hitherto  prevented  him 
°'  from  seeing  you  so  often  as  he  wishes, 
be  win  certainly  find  an  opportunity  of  being  better 
acquainted  with  you.  I  have  assured  him  in  return, 
how  extremely  acceptable  his  generous  services  to 
you  would  prove  to  myself.  But  surely  you  are 
much  too  precipitate  in  your  determinations  :  and 
I  could  not  but  wonder  that  you  should  have 
refused  the  advantages  of  a  tribune's  commission, 
especially  as  you  might  have  been  excused  it  seems 
from  the  fdnctions  of  that  post.  If  you  continae 
to  act  thus  indiscreetly,  I  shall  certainly  exhibit 
an  information  against  you  to  your  friends  Vacerra 
and  Manilius.  1  dare  not  venture,  however,  to 
tap  the  case  before  Cornelius :  for  as  you  profess  to 
have  learned  all  your  wisdom  from  his  instructions, 
to  arraign  the  pupil  of  imprudence  would  be  a 
tacit  reflection,  you  know,  upon  the  tutor.  But 
in  good  earnest,  I  conjure  you  not  to  lose  the 
^rest  opportunity  of  making  your  fortune,  that 
probably  will  ever  fall  again  in  your  way. 

I  frequently  recommend  your  interests  to  Fre- 
cianus  whom  you  mention  ;  and  he  writes  me  word 
that  he  has  done  you  some  good  offices.  Let  me 
know  of  what  kind  they  are.  I  expect  a  letter 
upon  your  arrival  in  Britain.    FarewelL 


LETTER   Xn. 
To  the  tame, 
I  BAVB  made  your  acknowledgments  to  my 
brother,  in  pursuance  of  your  request :  and  am  glad 
to  have  an  occasion  of  applauding  you  for 
^*        being  fixed  at  last  in  some  settled  reso- 
lution.    The  style  of  your  former  letters,  I  will 
own,  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.    And 

which  Rome  itself  had  run  before  it;  from  virtuous 
iodiMtry  to  wealth ;  from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury 
to  aa  tmpaticnoe  of  diwipUne,  and  ooiruptlon  of  morals ; 
tiU,  hy  a  total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  Tirtuc,  being  grown 
tipe  for  destmotion,  it  falls  a  prey  at  last  to  some  hardy 
oppreaor,  and.  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  losbig  everything 
else  thai  is  valuable,  sinks  gradually  again  into  its  orlgiiia] 
."—Ad  Att.  U. ;  Life  of  Cioeiv,  p.  137- 


allow  me  to  say,  that  in  some  of  them  you  disco- 
vered an  impatience  to  return  to  the  polite  refine- 
ments of  Rome,  which  had  the  appearance  of  much 
levity :  that  in  some  I  regrettedjrour  indolence, 
and  in  others  your  timidity.  They  frequently, 
likewise,  gave  me  occasion  to  think  that  you  were 
not  altogether  so  reasonable  in  your  expectations 
as  is  agreeable  to  your  usual  modesty.  One  would 
have  imagined  indeed  you  had  carried  a  biU  of 
exchange  upon  Cssar,  instead  of  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation: for  you  seemed  to  think  you  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  receive  your  money 
and  hasten  home  again.  But  money,  my  friend, 
is  not  so  easily  acquired  :  and  I  could  name  some 
of  our  acquaintance  who  have  been  obliged  to 
travel  as  far  as  Alexandria  in  pursuit  of  it,  without 
having  yet  been  able  to  obtain  even  their  just 
demands  ^  If  my  incUnationB  were  governed  solely 
by  my  interest,  I  should  certainly  choose  to  have 
you  here:  as  nothing  affords  me  more  pleasure  than 
your  company,  or  more  advantage  than  your  advice 
and  assistance.  But  as  you  sought  my  friendship 
and  patronage  ftt>m  your  earliest  youth,  I  always 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  act  with  a  disin- 
terested view  to  your  welfere;  and  not  only  to 
give  you  my  protection,  but  to  advance,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  both  your  fortunes  and  your 
dignities.  In  consequence  of  which  I  dare  say 
you  have  not  forgotten  those  unsolicited  offers  I 
made  you,  when  I  had  thoughts  of  being  employed 
abroad '.  I  no  sooner  gave  up  my  intentions  of 
this  kind,  and  perceived  that  Cssar  treated  me 
with  great  distinction  and  friendship,  than  I  reoom- 
mended  you  in  the  strongest  and  warmest  terms  to 
his  fiivour,  perfectly  well  knowing  the  singular 
probity  and  benevoloice  of  his  heart.  Accordiogly 
he  showed,  not  only  by  his  letters  to  me,  but  by 
his  conduct  towards  you,  the  great  regard  he  paid 
to  my  recommendation.  If  you  have  any  opinion 
therefore  of  my  judgment,  or  imagine  that  I  sin- 
cerely wish  you  wdl,  let  me  persuade  you  to 
continue  with  him.  And  notwithstanding  you 
should  meet  with  some  things  to  disgust  you ;  as 
business  perhaps,  or  other  ob^ructions,  may  render 
him  less  expeditious  in  gratifying  your  views  than 
yon  had  reason  to  expect ;  still  however  persevere, 
and  trust  me,  you  will  find  it  prove  in  the  end  both 
for  your  interest  and  your  honour.  To  exhort  yon 
any  farther  might  look  like  impertinence :  let  me 
only  remind  you,  that  if  you  lc«e  this  opportunity 
of  improving  your  fortunes  you  will  never  meet 
again  with  so  generous  a  patron,  so  rich  a  province, 
or  so  convenient  a  season  for  this  purpese.  And 
(to  express  myself  in  the  style  of  you  lawyers) 
Comelios  has  ffiven  hit  opinion  to  the  same  effect. 
I  am  glad,  for  my  sake  as  well  as  yours,  that  yon 
did  not  attend  Csesar  into  Britain,  as  it  has  not 
only  saved  you  the  fatigue  of  a  very  disagreeable 
expedition,  but  me  likewise  that  of  being  the  per- 
petual auditor  of  your  wonderful  exploits.  Let  me 
know  in  what  part  of  the  world  you  are  likely  to 
take  up  your  winter-qoarters,  and  in  what  post 
you  are,  or  expect  to  be,  employed.    FarewelL 


b  This  alludes  to  those  who  supplied  Ptolemy  with 
moo^  when  he  was  soliciting  his  affairs  in  Rome ;  an 
account  of  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  notes  on 
the  foregoing  botdc.— See  rtm,  i,  p.  344. 

e  See  rem,  *,  p.  96L 
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LETTER  XIH. 
To  the  same. 
It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  have  heard  any 
thing  from  yon.  As  for  myself,  if  I  hare  not 
written  these  three  months,  it  was  because, 
A.  u.  wj.  jftgr  yo,!  ^gfg  separated  from,  my  brother, 
1  neither  knew  where  to  address  my  letters,  nor  by 
what  hand  to  convey  them.  I  much  wish  to  be 
informed  how  your  affairs  go  on,  and  in  what  part 
of  the  world  your  winter-quarters  are  likely  to  be 
fixed.  I  should  be  glad  they  might  be  with  Caesar : 
but  as  I  would  not  venture,  in  his  present  afiUction**, 
to  trouble  him  with  a  letter,  I  have  written  upon 
that  subject  to  Balbus.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  me 
entreat  you  not  to  be  wanting  to  yourself :  and  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  contented  to  give  up  so  much 
more  of  your  company,  provided  the  longer  you 
stay  abroaid  the  richer  you  should  return.  There 
is  nothing  I  think  particularly  to  hasten  you  home, 
now  that  Vacerra  is  dead.  However  you  are  the 
best  judge,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
have  determined. 

There  is  a  queer  fellow  of  your  acquaintance, 
one  Octavius  or  Cornelius  (I  do  not  perfectly 
recollect  his  name)  who  is  perpetually  inviting  me, 
as  a  friend  of  yours,  to  sup  with  him.  He  has  not 
yet  prevailed  with  me  to  accept  his  compliment : 
however,  I  am  obliged  to  the  man.  Farewell. 


A.  IT.  esa  1 


LETTER  XIV. 
To  Munatiut*, 
Lucius  Litinkius  Trypho  is  the  freedman  of 
my  very  intimate  Mend  Regulus  :  and  though  the 
misfortunes  of  the  latter  cannot  raise  him 
'  higher  in  my  affection,  they  have,  however, 
rendered  me  more  assiduous  to  testify  it  in  every 
instance  wherein  he  is  the  least  concerned.  But  I 
have  still  a  farther  reason  to  interest  myself  in 
behalf  of  his  freedman,  as  I  experienced  his  services 
at  a  season  when  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of 

E roving  the  sincerity  of  my  friends.  I  recommend 
im  therefore  to  your  protection  with  all  the  warmth 
of  the  most  sensible  gratitude ;  and  I  shall  be 
extremely  obliged  to  you  for  showing  him  that  you 
place  to  your  own  account  those  many  dangerous 
winter  voyages  he  formerly  undertook  upon  mine. 
Farewell. 

^  Cesar  about  this  time  lost  his  daogfater  Julia,  who 
died  in  oliild-bed.  She  was  married  to  Pompey.  who  was 
so  passionately  fond  of  her,  that  she  seems,  during  the 
short  time  they  lived  together,  to  hare  taken  entire  poe- 
Boesion  of  his  whole  heart,  and  to  have  turned  all  his 
ambition  into  the  single  desire  of  appearing  amiable  in 
her  eye.  The  death  of  this  young  lady  proved  a  publio 
calamity,  as  it  dissolved  the  only  forcible  bond  of  union 
between  her  father  and  her  husband,  and  hastened  that 
rupture  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  in  allusion  to  this  that  the  elegant  I^ter- 
culus  calls  her  medium  male  cckarentii  intn  Pompeium 
et  Cettarem  coneordia  pipnut^-Plut  in  Vit.  Pomp,  et 
Cirs. ;  Veil.  Pat  i.  47. 

e  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed  is  un- 
known, as  Is  the  precise  time,  likewise,  when  it  was 
written.  It  seems  probable,  however,  not  to  have  been 
very  long  after  Cicero's  return  from  banishment.  For  by 
the  expression,  hit  nostris  Umporibut,  he  undoubtedly 
allodea  (as  Mr.  Rom  obeerves)  to  the  misfortunes  which 
wore  brought  upon  him  by  Clodins. 


LETTER   XV. 
To  Trebatiut, 

I  PBACBiVB  by  your  letter,  that  my  frioid  Cesar 
looks  upon  you  as  a  most  wonderful  lawyer ;  and 
A.  u  «9  ""^  you  not  happy  in  being  thus  placed 
'  in  a  country  where  you  make  so  consider- 
able a  figure  upon  so  small  a  stock'?  But  with 
how  much  greater  advantage  would  your  noble 
talents  have  appeared  had  you  gone  into  Britain  ? 
Undoubtedly  there  would  not  have  been  so  pro- 
found a  sage  in  the  law  throughout  all  that  extensive 
island. 

Since  your  epistle  has  provoked  me  to  be  thus 
jocose,  I  will  proceed  in  the  same  strain,  and  tell 
you  there  was  one  part  of  it  I  could  not  read  without 
some  envy ;  and  how  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise,, 
when  I  found  thst,  whilst  much  greater  men  were 
in  vain  attempting  to  get  admittance  to  Cesar,  you 
were  singled  out  from  the  crowd,  and  even  sum- 
moned to  an  audience'  ?  But  after  giving  me  an 
account  of  affairs  which  concern  others,  why  were 
you  silent  as  to  your  own,  assured  as  you  are  that 
I  interest  myself  in  them  with  as  much  zeal  as  if 
they  immediately  related  to  myself.  Accordingly, 
as  I  am  extremely  afraid  you  will  have  no  employ- 
ment to  keep  you  warm  in  your  vrinter-quarters,  1 
would  by  all  means  advise  you  to  lay  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fuel.  Both  Mucins  and  Manilius  ^  have 
given  their  opinioru  to  the  same  purpose ;  espe- 
cially as  your  regimentals^  they  apprdiend,  vrill 
scarce  be  ready  soon  enough  to  secure  you  against 
the  approaching  cold.  We  hear,  however,  there 
has  been  hot  work  in  your  part  of  the  world,  which 
somewhat  akrmed  me  for  your  safety  ;  but  I  com- 
forted myself  with  considering  that  yon  are  not 
altogether  so  desperate  a  soldier  as  you  are  a  lawyer. 
It  is  a  wonderful  consolation  indeed  to  your  friends 
to  be  assured  that  your  passions  are  not  an  over- 
match for  your  prudence.  Thus,  as  much  as  I 
know  you  love  the  water,  you  would  not  venture*. 


f  The  ludicrous  author  of  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tub**  has 
applied  this  passage  with  more  humour,  perhaps,  than  it 
was  first  conceived.  He  is  aooountiog  for  the  propagation 
of  the  several  absurd  doctrines  of  philosophy  and  religion 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  by  supposing  that  every 
system-maker  is  always  sure  of  finding  a  set  of  diacipira 
whose  tone  of  understanding  is  exactly  pitched  to  the 
absurdity  or  extravagance  of  his  teuots.  "  And  in  this  one 
circumstance,**  says  he,  **  lies  all  the  skill  or  luck  of  the 
matter.  Cicero  understood  this  very  well,  when  writing 
to  a  friend  in  England,  with  a  caution,  among  other 
matters,  to  beware  of  being  cheated  by  our  hackney- 
coachmen,  (who,  it  seems,  in  those  days,  were  as  errant 
rascals  as  they  are  now)  hat  these  remarkable  words : 
est  quod  gaudeas  U  in  ista  Icca  venisse,  ubi  aliquid  sapere 
viderere.  For,  to  speak  a  bold  truth,  it  is  a  fatal  mis- 
carriage, so  ill  to  order  affairs,  as  to  pass  for  a  fool  in  one 
company,  when  in  another  you  might  be  treated  as  a 
philosopher ;  which  I  desire  some  certain  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance  to  lay  up  in  their  hearts  as  a  very  sea- 
sonable innuendo.**— Tale  of  a  Tub,  p.  164. 

s  Trebatius,  it  is  probable,  bad  informed  Cioero.  In  the 
letter  to  which  this  is  an  answer,  that  he  bad  been  sum- 
moned by  Cesar  to  attend  him  as  bis  aasesmr  upon  some 
trial  i  which  seems  to  have  led  our  author  into  the  railleriee 
of  this  and  the  preceding  passages. 

k  Mudus  and  ManlUus,  it  must  be  supposed,  were  two 
lawyers,  and  particular  friends  of  Trebatius,  as  the  humour 
of  this  witticism  evidently  consists  in  an  allusion  to  thaft 
profcMkm. 

I  In  the  original  It  is  ttudiosUsimus  koptc  natondt,  the 
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I  find,  to  erot$  it  with  Cssar ;  and  though  nothing 
could  keep  you  from  the  combaisi  in  Rome,  you 
were  mnch  too  wito  I  peroeiTe  to  attend  them  in 
BriUini'. 

But  pleasantry  apart:  yon  know  without  my 
telling  you  with  what  zeal  I  have  recommended 
you  to  Caesar ;  though  perhaps  you  may  not  be 
apprised,  that  I  have  frequently  as  well  as  warmly 
written  to  him  upon  that  subject.  I  had  for  some 
time  indeed  intermitted  my  solicitations,  as  I  would 
not  seem  to  distrust  his  fnendship  and  generosity ; 
however^  I  thought  proper  in  my  last  to  remind 
bim  once  more  of  his  jpromise.  1  desire  you  would 
let  me  know  what  effect  my  letter  has  produced, 
«nd  at  the  same  time  give  me  a  full  account  of 
every  thing  that  concerns  you.  For  I  am  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  be  informed  of  the  prospect  and 
situation  of  your  affairs,  as  well  as  how  long  you 
imagine  your  absence  is  likely  to  continue.  Be 
persuaded  that  nothing  could  reconcile  me  to  this 
separation,  but  the  hopes  of  its  proving  to  your 
Skdvantajge.  In  any  other  view,  I  should  not  bis  so 
impolitic  as  not  to  insist  on  your  return ;  as  you 
would  be  too  prudent  I  dare  say  to  delay  it.  The 
truth  is,  one  hour's  gay  or  serious  conversation 

ambiguity  of  which  could  not  hare  been  preserved  in  a 
more  literal  tnuulaticm.  The  art  of  swimming  wai  among 
th«  number  of  polite  exercises  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
esteemed  a  necessary  qualification  for  every  gentleman. 
Thus  we  find  Cato  the  elder  himself  instructing  his  son  in 
this  accomplishment;  as  Augustus  likewise  performed 
tbe  same  olBoe  in  the  education  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Cains  and  Lucius.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  essential  arts 
In  military  discipline,  as  both  the  soldiers  and  officers  had 
frequently  no  other  means  of  pursuing  or  retreating  tmm 
the  enmy.  Accordingly  the  Campus  Martins,  a  place 
where  the  Roman  youth  were  taught  the  science  of  arms, 
vraa  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  and  they  oon- 
stantly  finished  their  exercises  of  this  kind  hy  throwing 
themselves  into  the  river.— This  shows  the  wonderful  pro- 
priety of  those  noble  lines  which  Shakspeare  puts  Into  the 
mouth  of  Cassiua,  in  that  masteriy  scene  where  he  is 
endeavouring  to  sound  the  sentiments,  and  fire  the  indig- 
mmtkm  of  Brutus  towards  Casar. 

We  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores, 
Caesar  nys  to  me.  "  Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point?**    Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was.  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow :  so  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd.  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside. 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Cesar  cried,  *«  Help  me.  Cassius,  or  I  sink !  ** 
I,  as  .£neas.  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 
Did  I  the  tired  C«>sar:  and  this  man 
la  now  becomo  a  Oitd,  ho. 
Moosiear  Dacier  ohssrves,  that  this  passage  of  Clocro  dls- 
ooven  tbe  Jnatness  of  those  verses  in  Uoraoe,   where 
Trebatius  is  represented  as  advising  the  Roman  satirist  to 
swim  across  the  Tiber,  as  an  excellent  remedy  against  his 
poetical  propensity:  since,  like  other  physicians,  he  pre- 
scribed a  regimen,  it  seems,  roost  agreeable  to  his  own 
taste  and  praotioe^-Plut  in  Vit.  Catou  Censor. ;  Suet,  in 
Vit  August  M;  Veget.  de  Re  MiUt.  i.  10;  Dacier,  R^m. 
aur  laSat.  i  du  Uv.  iL  d*Horaoe. 
i  Allading  to  his  fondness  of  the  gladiatorial  games. 
^  See  rsM.  %  p.  301. 


together  is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  all  the 
foes  and  all  the  friends  that  the  whole  nation  of 
Gaul  can  produce.  I  intreat  you  therefore  to  send 
me  an  immediate  account  in  what  posture  your 
affairs  stand ;  and  be  ^ured,  as  honest  Chremes 
says  to  his  neighbour  in  the  play'> 
'*  Whatever  cares  thy  lab*ring  boeom  grieve, 
My  tongue  shall  soothe  them,  or  my  hand  relieve.** 

FareweU. 


LETTER  XVI. 

To  the  tame. 

You  remember  the  character  given  of  the  Phry- 
gians in  the  play*,  '*  that  their  wisdom  ever  came 
too  late  :*'  but  you  are  resolved,  my  dear 
^  ^'  '  cautious  old  gentleman",  (hat  no  impu- 
tation of  this  kind  shall  be  fixed  upon  you.  Thank 
heaven,  indeed,  you  wisely  subdued  the  romantic 
spirit  of  your  first  letters,  as  you  were  not  so  obsti- 
nately bent  upon  new  adventures,*  as  to  haxard  a 
voyage  for  that  purpose  into  Britain  ;  and  who,  in 
troth,  can  blame  you  ?  It  is  the  same  disposition,  I 
imagine,  that  has  immovably  fixed  you  in  your  win- 
ter-quarters, and  certainly  there  is  nothing  like  acting 
with  circumspection  upon  all  occasions.  1*ake  my 
word  for  it,  prudence  is  the  safest  shield. 

If  it  were  usual  with  me  to  sup  from  home,  most 
undoubtedly  I  could  not  reftise  your  gallant  friend 
Octavius.  I  will  own,  however,  I  love  to  mortify 
the  man's  vanity  ;  and  whenever  he  invites  me  I 
always  affect  to  look  with  some  surprise,  as  not 
seeming  to  recollect  his  person.  Seriously,  he  is  a 
wondrous  pretty  fellow ;  what  pity  it  is  that  you 
did  not  take  him  abroad  with  you  **. 

Let  me  know  how  you  are  employed,  and  whether 
there  is  any  probability  of  seeing  you  in  Italy  this 
winter.  Eklbus  assures  me,  that  you  will  certainly 
return  immensely  rich ;  but  whether  he  means  in 
the  vulgar  sense,  or  agreeably  to  the  maxim  of  his 
friends  the  Stoics,  who  maintain,  you  know,  "that 
every  man  is  rich  who  has  the  free  enjoyment  of 
earth  and  air,"  is  a  doubt  which  time  will  clear 
up. 

I  find,  by  those  who  come  from  your  part  of  the 
world,  that  you  are  grown  wonderfully  reserved  ; 
for  they  tell  me  you  answer  no  ^tiertef  P.  However, 
it  is  on  all  hands  a  ietiled  point,  (and  you  have 

1  In  Terence's  play  called  the  '*  Self-tormentor.** 

">  A  tragedy  called  the  "  Trc^  Horse,"  which  seems, 
by  Cicero's  frequent  quotations  from  it,  to  have  been  In 
great  esteem. 

»  The  celebrated  Monsieur  Dacier  produces  this  passage 
as  a  proof  that  Trebatius  must  have  been  more  than  four- 
score years  of  age,  when  Horace  addressed  the  satire  tn 
him  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  the  preceding  letter. 
But  that  learned  critic  has  been  led  into  this  error  by 
taking  in  a  serious  sense,  what  Cicero  most  evidently 
meant  in  a  ludicrous  one. 

o  See  the  conclusion  of  let.  xia  p.  364. 

p  The  witticism  of  this  passage  consists  In  the  double 
sense  of  the  verb  respotuUre,  which,  besides  its  common 
acceptation,  signlflos  likewise  the  giving  an  opinion  as  a 
lawytr.  This  conceit,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  one  with  our  author,  for  he  repeats  it  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  where  he  is  rallying  another  of  his  friends 
upon  an  occasion  of  the  same  nature.— See  rem.  ^  on  letter 
23  of  this  book.    Butr- 

Antoni  gladioe  potuit  contemnere,  si  slo 
Omnia  dixisset ! Juv. 
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reason,  certainly,  to  congratnlate  yourself  upon  it,) 
that  yon  are  the  most  profound  sage  in  the  law 
throughout  the  whole  dty  of  Samarobriva'i.  Fare- 
weU. 


A.  v.  609. 


LETTER  XVII. 
To  LenhUus, 
It  is  with  singular  pleasure  I  perceiye,  by  your 
letter,  that  you  are  sensible,  I  will  not  say  of  my 
affection  only,  but  of  my  devotion  towards 
you.  Even  that  sacred  term,  indeed,  can 
but  ill  express  the  sentiments  you  merit  from  me  ; 
and  if  yon  esteem  yourself  (as  you  would  persuade 
me)  obliged  by  my  endeavours  to  serve  you,  it  is 
your  friendship  alone  which  can  make  yon  think 
BO.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  could  not  refuse  you  my 
best  good  offices  without  being  guilty  of  the  most 
unpardonable  ingratitude.  You  would  have  ex- 
perienced, however,  much  stronger  and  more 
powerful  instances  of  my  friendship  if,  instead  of 
being  thus  long  separated  from  each  other,  we  had 
passed  this  interval  together  at  Rome.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  particular  article  you  mention,  and  in 
which  no  man  is  more  qualified  to  shine,  that  I 
impatiently  wish  to  receive  you  as  my  coadjutor ;  it 
is  not,  I  say,  in  the  senate  idone  that  our  amicable 
concurrence  would  have  been  distinguished, — it 
would  have  appeared  conspicuous,  my  friend,  in 
e^ry  act  of  public  concernment  Suffer  me  tlien 
to  add,  previously  to  the  information  you  request 
me  to  give  you  of  my  political  sentiments  and 
situation,  that  if  fortune  had  not  thus  divided  us  I 
should  have  enjoyed  in  you  a  wise  and  faithful 
guide,  as  you  would  have  found  in  me  a  kind,  a 
friendly,  and,  perhaps,  no  unexperienced  assodato. 
However,  I  rejoice  (as  undoubtedly  I  ought)  at 
the  honourable  occasion  of  your  absence,  and  in 
which  your  military  conduct  and  success  has 
procured  you  the  illustrious  title  of  imperator^. 
Neverthdess,  I  must  repeat  it  again,  it  is  owing  to 
this  drcumstance  that  you  have  not  recdved  far 
more  abundant  and  efficadous  fruits  of  that  friend- 
ship to  which  you  have  so  undisputed  a  claim. 
In  particular,  I  should  most  strenuously  have 
united  with  you  in  taking  just  vengeance  on  those 
whose  ill  offices  you  have  experienced,  partly  in 
resentment  of  your  having  supported  and  protected 
me  in  my  adversity,  and  partly  as  they  envy  you 
the  glory  of  so  generous  an  action.  One  of  them, 
however,  has  sufficiently  antidpated  our  revenge, 
and  drawn  down  by  his  own  hands  the  chastisement 
he  merits  from  ours.  The  person  I  mean  is  that 
man  who  has  ever  distinguished  himself  by  oppos- 
ing his  benefactors,  and  who,  after  having  recdved 
from  you  the  high^  services,  singled  you  out  as 
the  object  of  his  impotent  malice.  This  man,  in 
consequence  of  bdng  detected  in  his  late  infamous 
attempts,  has  entirdy  and  irretrievably  lost  at  once 
both  his  honour  and  his  liberty'.    As  to  yourself, 

\  A  principal  town  In  Gaul,  now  called  Amiens^  and 
where  Trebatius  seems  to  hare  had  his  winter-quarters. 

'  History  is  altogether  til^it  as  to  the  occasion  upon 
whieh  Lentolua  was  saluted  by  his  army  with  this  tiUe. 

■  The  conjecture  of  Blanutiua  seems  highly  probable, 
that  the  person  to  whom  Cioero  alludes  is  Caius  Cato, 
whose  iU  offices  to  Lentulns  have  been  often  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  letters.  But  what  the  secret  practices  were 
which  had  been  discovered  so  much  to  his  disgrace,  is  a 
point  In  whloh  history  does  not  afford  any  light. 


though  I  had  much  rather  you  should  gain  ex- 
perience by  my  misfortunes  than  your  own,  yet  it 
affords  me  some  consolation,  under  your  present 
disappointments  that  you  have  not  paid  so  severe 
a  fine  as  I  did  for  bdng  taught  the  little  dependence 
there  is  upon  the  profesdons  of  the  world :  a 
reflection  this  which  may  very  properly  serve  at 
an  introduction  to  the  account  you  require  of  the 
motives  of  my  late  transactions. 

You  are  informed  then,  it  seems,  that  I  am 
reconciled  with  Csesar  and  Appius* ;  a  step,  you 
assure  me,  which  you  do  not  disapprove.  But  you 
are  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  reasons  could  induce 
me  to  appear  at  the  trial  of  Vatinius,  not  only  as 
an  advocate  but  as  a  witness  in  his  fiivour*.  To 
set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  back  the  motives  of  my  conduct 
to  thdr  original  source.  Let  me  observe  then,  my 
Lentulns,  tibat  when  I  was  recalled  from  exile  by 
your  generous  offices,  I  considered  myself  as  restored 
not  only  to  my  friends  and  to  my  family  but  to  the 
oommonwedth  in  general.  And  as  you  had  a  right 
to  the  best  returns  of  my  affection  and  gratitude 
for  the  distinguished  part  you  acted  in  that  affair, 
so  I  thought  there  was  something  more  than 
ordinary  due  from  me  to  my  country,  which  had  so 
singularly  co-operated  with  you  upon  this  occanon. 
I  often  took  an  opportunity  during  your  consulate 
of  publidy  declanng  these  my  sentiments  in  the 
senate,  as  I  dways,  you  well  know,  expressed 
myself  to  the  same  purpose  in  our  private  conver- 
sations. Neverthdess,  I  had  many  reasons  at  that 
time  to  be  highly  disgusted.  I  could  not  in  truth 
but  observe  Uie  disguised  mdice  of  some,  and  the 
coolness  of  others,  when  you  were  endeavouring  to 
procure  a  decree  for  restoring  the  inscription  of 
that  honourable  monument  of  my  public  services 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  senate*'.     But  it 

<  In  not  obtaining  the  oommiiston  to  replaoo  Ptolemy  on 
his  throne. 

■  He  was  embroiled  with  Appius,  as  being  the  brother  of 
his  inveterate  enemy,  CTIodius. 

▼  It  was  customary  at  trials  for  the  person  arraigned  to 
produce  witnesses  to  his  character,  who  were  oaUed  lauda- 
toreft  and  ten  was  the  number  requisite  for  this  purpose. 
Yatinius  was  tribune  of  the  people  In  the  conBnlate  of 
Cesar,  and  bad  been  in  the  number  of  Cicero's  most  Invet- 
erate enemies,  as  he  was  his  constant  opposer  likewise  in 
politics.  He  was  a  man  of  a  most  abandoned  diaraoter, 
and  whose  person  (as  Paterculus  assures  us)  was  not  less 
deformed  than  his  mind.  A  very  learned  and  polite  author, 
whose  Just  esteem  for  Cicero's  writings  lias  betrayed  him. 
perhaps.  Into  some  partiality  towards  his  actions,  acknow- 
ledges that  '*  the  defence  of  Vatinius  gave  a  plausible 
handle  for  some  censure  upon  doerow"  The  truth  of  it  te. 
theoensure  was  more  than  ptatuible,  for  nothing  oertalnly 
could  discover  more  meanness  of  spirit  tlian  thus,  in  com- 
pliance with  those  In  power,  not  only  to  defend  TatiniBS 
as  an  advocate,  but  to  bear  public  testimony  likewise  to 
his  general  good  conduct.  Borne  colourable  ezouae, 
indeed,  may  be  given  for  the  former,  by  considering  it  In 
the  Ug^t  which  Valerius  Maximus  has  placed  it,  as  an 
instance  of  Cloero's  generosity  towsrOa  his  enemies ;  but 
the  latter  seems  to  stsnd  beyond  the  reach  even  of  a 
plautme  Justlfloation.— Yell.  Pat.  iL  69 ;  Yal.  ICaz.  iv.  8. 

^  The  expression  yihk^  Cicero  makes  use  of  in  this 
place  is  amblgnoiu :— **  neque  de  monumtnlU  meis  ab  lis 
afUntus,  es,"  te.  The  commentators  have  supposed  tha^ 
this  relates  to  Cicero's  house:  but  Mr.  Ross,  with  much 
greater  probablUty,  imagines  it  aUudes  to  the  Atrium 
£<6erta(if,  whidi  had  been  ereoted  byorderofthessnate. 
as  «  memorial  of  Cicero's  swviees  in  reaening  the  commoo- 
wealth  firom  the  dangerous  oonq^racy  of  CatOIaa.    For 
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W8fl  Dot  OBly  ia  this  instance  that  those  who  had 
Moj  obl^atioDS  to  concur  in  jonr  good  offices 
towardi  ne,  acted  a  part  I  had  little  reason  to 
expect  lliey  looked  indeed  with  much  nngener- 
o«  iDcKfoe&oe  on  the  cniel  outrage  which  was 
«iend  to  Bij  brother  and  myself  under  our  own 
roo^,  ind  the  estimate  thej  made,  ia  pursuance  of 
the  RDtte'i  order,  of  the  damages  I  had  sustained 
bj  tlMK  acts  of  violence,  was  far  unequal  to  my 
teal  leaT.  This  last  article  of  their  injustice, 
tbosfk  ktst  mdeed  in  my  concern,  I  could  not  but 
WfKaMj  feel  amidst  the  general  wreck  of  my 
fatenek  But  though  these  mortifying  marks  of 
their  diiposilion  towards  me  were  much  too  notor- 
^  to  escape  my  observation,  they  could  not 
daee  the  more  agreeable  impressions  of  their 
fMBcr  firiendihip.  For  this  reason,  notwithstand- 
h§  those  high  obligations  I  had  to  Pompey,  of 
1^  pa  yourself  were  witness  and  haye  often 
tostkned,  notwithstanding  also  the  affection  and 
0tm  which  I  always  entertained  for  him,  yet  I 
tfH  firmly  adhered  to  my  political  principles,  nor 
■ftred  these  considerations  of  private  amity  to 
Wiiiiii  me  in  favour  of  his  public  measures, 
inordiiigly,  when  Vatiniua  (who  at  the  trial  of  P. 
^^*  was  examined  as  a  witness  against  him) 
mated  that  Caesar's  successes  had  reconciled 
y  to  his  party,  I  told  him,  iJi  the  presence  of 
p»P^>  that  1  preferred  the  fkte  of  Bibulus,  un- 
9^  as  be  might  esteem  it,  to  all  the  splendid 

in^  of  the  most    victorious  general*.      I 

*• — _^^_^___^_____^___^__________« 

90n  bad  orued  the  original  inscription,  and  placed  hii 
mtmt  in  its  stewL— See  rem.  *  on  tliia  letter,  p.  370. 
<  t  Clodiss,  after  haring  procured  a  law  which  declared 
^*"*^  tOTote  or  take  any  step  towards  recalling  Cicero 
■bUi  hanlAinent,  proceeded  to  pillage  and  bum  aU.  his 
y»  *»<h  In  town  and  country.  Cloero,  however,  being 
iMnd  in  the  manner  which  he  himself  wfU  relate,  in  a 
plMatmrt  of  this  letter,  the  senate  decreed  that  his 
^iikOQld  be  rebolit  at  the  public  expense.  But  while 
ti  vorkmen  were  employed  on  his  Palatine  house,  and 
W  cwried  il  up  almost  to  the  roof.  Clodius  made  a 
JJ*il»ttack,  aod  after  driving  them  off.  sot  fire  to  the 
y^°>  edifice,  yrhkh  bel<»iged  to  Cicero's  brother,  and 
Mrib  ks  himself  likewise  at  that  time  was ;  so  that 
vvoe  both  obliged  to  make  their  escape  with  the 
Mtmcipitaiioii.— Ad  Att.  Iv. ;  Onit  post.  Red. 
^*^^>oiiaii  upon  the  Palatine  hill  in  Rome,  together 
Vi  UiTttKiilan  and  Formian  villas,  were  Jointly  eetl- 
■**  *  BfiOOL  a  valuation  universally  condemned  as 
••■"O  aneqidtable.  But  •*  those  who  had  dipt  his 
"  {»  be  expresses  himself  tea  letter  to  Attions  upon 
"i*ml  were  not  disposed  they  should  grow  again.** 
>  fa%bly  probable  that  Lentulus  himself  was  in  this 
'•  as  it  appears,  by  a  letter  of  our  author  to  his 
tkat  he  had  reasons  to  be  dlasatisfied  with  his 
tswards  him.  But  though,  in  the  passage  before 
W^nksof  the  injustice  that  bad  been  done  him.  as 
«  "oWy  from  those  who  were  concerned  with  Len- 
ta takbig  sn  estimate  of  his  losses ;  yet.  at  the  same 
^  accesses  hims^  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  throw 
artfnl  reproadi  upon  the  latter.~Ad  Att  iv.  8 ;  Ad 

P.ggxtfais  was  a  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  696  in 
**Blahip  of  Leotnlus,  and  a  great  instrumoit  in 
■*f  Cioero.  Be  resisted  the  faction  of  Clodius  by 
tf  anas,  and  was  upon  that  acoounl^  In  the  following 
Bcnaedef  pnblle  violeDee  by  M.  Tollius  Albinovanus. 
^  *»nded  Mm  in  an  excellent  oiation,  which  is  still 
2!^*"d  he  was  acquitted  by  the  suf^nges  of  all  the 
r^'-aoas. 
*  SI.  Odpornius  Bibulus  was  Jotet  consul  with  J.  Cajsar 
fci?**  ^***  ■«ate  secured  the  eleotion  of  the  former, 
■WW  Is  his  being  a  check  to  the  ambitkms  designs  of 


asserted,  Ukevrise,  upon  another  occasion  (and 
asserted  too  in  the  hearing  of  Pompey,)  that  the 
same  persons  who  confini^  Bibulus  to  his  house 
had  driven  me  from  mine.  Indeed,  the  whole 
series  of  those  interrogatories'*,  which  I  put  to 
Yatinius  at  this  trial,  was  entirely  designed  as  an 
invective  against  his  tribunate ;  and  I  particularly 
exposed,  vrith  much  freedom  and  indignation,  his 
contempt  of  the  auspices,  his  corrupt  disposal  of 
foreign  kingdoms',  together  with  tiie  rest  of  his 
violent  and  illegal  proceedings.  But  it  was  not 
only  upon  this  occasion  that  I  spoke  thus  unre- 
servedly, I  frequently  avowed  my  sentiments  with 
the  same  resolute  spirit  in  the  senate.  Thus,  when 
Marcellinus  and  Philippus  were^  consuls,  I  carried 
a  motion  that  the  affair  of  the  Campanian  lands* 
should  be  referred  to  the  re-oonsideration  of  a  full 
house',  on  the  15th  of  May  following.     Now  tell 

his  colleague :  and  it  was  thought  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  republic  that  he  should  be  chosen,  that  even  Cato 
did  not  scruple  upon  this  occasion  to  employ  nfethods  of 
bribery  for  that  purpose.  But  Bibulus,  after  many  vain 
efforts  of  patriotism,  and  being  grossly  insulted  in  the 
forum  by  Caesar's  mob,  at  length  withdrew  ftt>m  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  and  voluntarily  oonflned  himself  (as 
Suetonius  relates)  to  his  own  house;  though  by  the  expres- 
sion which  Tully  here  uses.  It  rather  seems  as  if  Cssar 
had  employed  some  force  in  keeping  him  there.  After 
which,  as  the  same  historian  informs  us.  Garaar  governed 
the  republic  without  control.— Suet,  in  Tit  JuL  Css.  a  20. 

b  **  CIcere,  Instead  of  examining  Vatiniua  upon  the 
facts  in  his  evidence  against  Sextius,  put  to  him  a  series 
of  questions  in  such  an  artful  nuuiner,  that  he  exposed  all 
the  intrigues  and  iniquity  of  his  tribunate.  This  exami- 
nation is  still  extant,  under  the  title  of  InUrrogatio  in 
VaUnium.'—non. 

«  It  is  wholly  uncertain  to  what  particular  facts  Cicero 
alludes,  when  he  imputes  to  Yatinius  what  he  calls  tha 
donatio  regnorum:  however,  by  comparing  this  expression 
with  the  oration  to  which  it  refers,  and  with  a  passage  in 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  it  seems  probable  that  Yatinius,  when 
he  was  tribune,  had  been  bribed  to  procure  a  confirmation 
from  the  people  of  some  disputed  regal  title,  or  pertiaps 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  republic,  in  transferring  a 
contested  crown  from  its  rightful  possessor  Into  the  bands 
ot  a  UBurpor.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  such  unworthy 
methods  were  frequently  practised  at  this  time,  in  order 
to  gratliy  the  Insatiable  avarice  and  profusion  of  these 
degenerate  Romana— Orat.  in  Vatin. ;  Ad  Att  U.  9. 

^  They  were  coasuls,  A.  U.  697. 

«  The  lands  in  Campania,  a  district  in  Italy,  now  called 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  partly 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  republic,  and  partly  in 
private  handa  Caisar  had  procured  a  law  for  dividing 
the  former  among  S5,000  poor  citizens,  and  for  purchasing 
the  latter  in  ord^  to  distribute  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Both  these  designs  seem  to  have  been  very  artfully 
calculated  by  Caesar  to  pnnnote  and  facilitate  his  grand 
purpose  of  usurping  the  supreme  power.  For  by  parcel- 
ling out  these  lands  among  the  common  people  which 
belonged  to  the  republic,  he  secured  the  populace  to  his 
interest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  the  government  of 
those  very  considerable  supplies,  both  of  money  and  com, 
which  it  derived  horn  Its  demeanea  hi  Campania ;  as  on 
the  other  side,  by  purchasing  the  remainder  of  these 
estates,  he  must  necessarily  have  weakened  those  public 
trearares  which  were  already  much  impoverished,  and 
consequently  rendered  the  commonwealth  less  capable  of 
opposing  his  ambitiona  measures.— Suet  in  Yit  Jul.  Ccs. 
90 ;  Cic.  Agrar.  ii.  80. 

'  A  decree  of  the  senate  had  not  its  complete  force, 
unless  it  passed  In  a  full  house ;  that  is,  when  a  com- 
petent number  of  the  members  were  present.  It  seemfl. 
by  a  passage  which  Manutius  quotes  from  Dio.  1.  M,  that 
before  the  times  of  Augustus,  who  made  some  alterattoo 
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me,  my  friend,  could  I  possibly  have  made  a 
bolder  or  more  formidable  attack  upon  this 
party  ?  Could  I  possibly  have  given  a  more 
convincing  evidence  that  I  had  not  departed  from 
my  old  principles,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  for- 
merly suffered  for  their  sake?  The  truth  of  it  is, 
this  motion  greatly  exasperated  not  only  those 
whom  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it  would  offend, 
but  others  upon  whom  I  did  not  imagine  it  would 
have  had  any  such  effect.  Pompey,  soon  after 
this  decree  had  passed,  set  forward  upon  his  expe- 
dition into  Sardinia  and  Africa ',  without  giving 
me  the  least  intimation  of  his  being  disgusted.  In 
his  way  thither  he  had  a  conference  with  Caesar  at 
Lucca",  who  made  great  complaints  of  this  motion. 
He  had  before,  it  seems,  been  informed  of  it  by 
Crassus  at  Ravenna  S  who  took  that  opportunity  of 
incensing  him  against  me :  and  it  appeared  after- 
wards that  Pompey  was  likewise  much  dissatisfied 
upon  the  same  account.  This  I  learned  from 
several  hands,  but  particularly  from  my  brother, 
who  met  him  in  Sardinia  a  few  days  after  he  had 
left  Lucca.  Pompey  told  him  he  was  extremely 
glad  of  that  accidental  interview,  as  he  wanted 
much  to  talk  with  him.  He  besan  with  saying, 
that  as  my  brother  stood  engaged^  for  my  conduct 
he  should  expect  him  to  exert  all  his  endeavours 
to  influence  me  accordingly.  Pompey  then  pro- 
ceeded very  warmly  to  remonstrate  against  my  late 
motion  in  the  senate;  reminding  my  brother  of  his 
services  to  us  both,  and  particularly  of  what  had 
passed  between  them  concerning  Caesar's  edicts, 
and  of  those  assurances,  he  said,  my  brother  had 
given  him  of  the  measures  I  would  pursue  with 
respect  to  that  article.  He  added,  that  my  brother 
himself  was  a  witness  that  the  steps  he  had  formerly 
taken  for  procuring  my  recal  were  with  the  fuU 
consent  and  approbation  of  Caesar.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  he  entreated  him.  If  it  were  either 

therein,  the  number  requisite  to  make  an  act  valid  was 

4oa 

t  This  expedition  of  Pompey  into  Sardinia  and  Africa, 
was  in  pursuance  of  the  oommiarion  with  which  he  hod 
been  invested  for  supplying  the  publio  magazines  with 
«ora.    Bee  rem,  >»,  p.  34&. 

^  Luoca  was  a  frontier  town  in  Caesar's  province  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  a4Joining  to  Italy :  it  still  rabsists  under 
the  aame  name,  and  is  a  celebrated  republic  It  was 
Cesar's  policy,  at  the  end  of  every  campaign,  to  fix  his 
winter-quarters  as  near  Italy  as  possible,  in  order  to  be 
within  observation  of  what  passed  at  Rome.  A  numerous 
court  was  immediately  formed  around  him  in  these  places 
of  bis  residence,  consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  par- 
sons in  Rome,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  no  less 
than  200  senators  have  been  observed  amcmg  the  attend- 
ants upon  these  occasions.  Candidates  for  offices ;  young 
men  who  had  run  out  their  estates ;  and,  in  a  word,  all 
whose  affairs  of  any  Idnd  were  embarrassed,  flocked  to 
him  in  those  cities ;  and  by  liberal  concessions  to  their 
respective  wants  and  hiterests,  he  strengthened  his  fao- 
tion,  and  forwanled  his  grand  entoprise.  It  was  thus 
;a6  the  judicious  Plutarch  observes)  he  had  the  address  to 
omploy  the  forces  of  the  republic  against  Gaul,  and  the 
spoils  of  Oaul  against  the  republic^— Pint  in  ViL  Jul.  Cns. 
et  Pomp. ;  Suet  in  Vit  Jul.  Ccs. 

*  A  city  in  Cisalpine  Ganl,  still  subsisting  under  the 
same  name,  in  the  Pope's  dominions. 

J  This  alludes  to  those  engagements  which  Quintns 
Cicero  entered  into  In  bebaU  of  his  brother,  in  order  to 
induce  Pompey  to  favour  his  recal  from  banishment. 
And  it  appears  by  what  follows,  that  he  intmiised,  tm  the 
part  of  dcerot  an  unlimited  resignation  to  the  measures 
•f  that  ambitiona  dUet 


not  in  my  power  or  my  inclination  to  support  tibe 
interest  and  dignity  of  the  latter,  that  he  would  at 
least  prevail  with  me  not  to  oppose  them.  The 
account  which  my  brother  gave  me  of  this  conver- 
sation, together  with  a  message  I  had  before 
received  from  Pompey  by  Yibuilius,  to  request 
that  I  would  not  proceed  any  farther  in  the  affair 
of  the  Campanian  lands  till  his  return,  threw  me 
into  a  very  serious  train  of  reflections.  I  could 
not  but  think,  after  having  performed  and  suffered 
so  much  for  my  country,  that  I  might  now  at  least 
be  permitted  to  consider  what  was  due  to  gratitude 
and  to  the  honour  of  my  brother ;  and  as  I  had 
ever  conducted  myself  with  integrity  towards  the 
public,  I  might  be  allowed,  I  hoped,  to  act  the 
same  honest  part  in  my  more  private  connexions  ^. 

During  the  time  I  was  engaged  in  these  votes 
and  other  proceedings  with  which  Pompey  appeared 
thus  dissatisfied,  I  was  informed  of  what  passed  in 
the  conversations  of  a  set  of  men  whom  you  will 
now  guess  witiiout  my  naming.  This  party,  though 
they  approved  of  my  public  measures  as  being 
agreeabte  to  what  hsid  ever  been  their  professed 
sentiments,  were  yet  so  ungenerous  as  to  express 
great  satisfaction  in  believing  that  my  conduct 
would  by  no  means  oblige  Pompey,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  highly  exasperate  Caesar.  Well 
might  I  resent,  indeed,  so  injurious  a  treatment, — 
but  much  more  when  I  saw  them,  even  before  my 
face,  maliciously  encouraging  and  caressing  my 
avowed  enemy'.  Mine  do  I  call  him  ?  Rather 
let  me  say  an  enemy  to  the  laws  and  tranquillity 
of  his  country,  and  to  every  character  of  worth  and 
virtue  amongst  us. 

Their  malevolence,  however,  had  not  the  effect 
they  intended,  and  it  could  not  warm  me  into  those 
transports  of  indignation  of  which  my  heart  is  now, 
indeed,  no  longer  susceptible.  On  the  contrary, 
it  only  induced  me  to  examine  my  situation  in  all 
its  various  circumstances  and  reUtions  with  the 
greatest  coolness  and  impartiality ;  the  process  and 
result  of  which  I  will  lay  before  you  in  as  few 
words  as  I  am  able. 

There  have  been  times,  as  experience  no  less 


k  The  destructive  views  of  Cesar,  in  procuring  the  law 
in  question,  have  been  already  considered  in  these  notes  * 
weak,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  is  the  reawm  which  Cicero 
here  assigns,  for  renouncing  an  opposition  so  evidently 
important  to  the  true  interest  of  his  country.  Had  CaMar 
and  Pompey,  indeed,  been  ever  so  much  his  real  friends, 
no  considerations  of  amity  ought  to  have  prevailed  with 
him,  to  have  acquiesced  in  a  scheme  which  was  contrary  to 
the  sentiments  of  all  the  real  patriots  of  the  republic, 
and  contrary  likewise  to  his  own ;  a  scheme  which  ho 
himself  tells  Attlcus  was  formed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
commonwealth.  [Ad  Att  iL  I?.]  Had  he  attended  to  tho 
indisputable  maxim  which  he  himself  lays  down  in  one 
of  his  philosophical  treatises,  it  would  have  decided  at 
once  the  conduct  which  became  him  to  observe  upon  an 
occasion  where  private  friendship  interfered  with  more 
extensive  obligations  :—*' Hco  prima  lex  in  amidtla 
sanclatur  (says  he)  nt  neque  rogemns  res  turpes ;  neo 
faciamus  rogatL"  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  private  firiend- 
ship  was  not  concerned  in  the  case ;  for  he  well  knew  that 
neither  Pomp^  nor  Cesar  had  any  attachments  to  him 
of  that  kind.  It  was  fear  alone  that  determined  his  reso- 
lution ;  and,  having  once  already  suffered  In  the  cause  of 
liberty,  he  did  not  find  himself  disposed  to  be  twice  a 
martyr.  The  awkward  manner,  however,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  Justify  himself  throughout  this  letter,  very 
evidently  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  bid  fiuewell  to 
integrity  with  a  good  graoe.  i  Clodius. 
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tban  history  has  taught  me,  when  the  power  of 
the  oonmonwealth  was  in  worthless  and  wicked 
hands.  In  such  a  conjuncture,  no  hope  of  interest 
(which  I  have  at  all  times  most  heartilj  contemned) 
nor  fisar  of  danger  (which  npon  some  occasions, 
however,  has  inflnenoBd  the  greatest  minds)  should 
pferail  with  me  to  co-operate  in  their  measures ; 
BO,  not  though  I  were  attached  to  them  by  the 
•tioogest  ties  of  friendship  and  gratitude.  But 
when  a  man  of  Pompey's  distinguished  character 
piesides  orer  the  republic ;  a  man  who  has  ac- 
quired that  eminence  of  power  and  honour  by  the 
most  heroic  actions  and  the  most  signal  senrices ;  I 
oonld  not  imagine  it  would  be  imputed  to  me  as  a 
levity  of  duposition  if,  in  some  few  instances,  1 
declined  a  little  from  my  general  maxims  and 
complied  with  his  inclinations'".  But  my  justifi- 
cation, I  thought,  would  still  rise  in  strength  when 
it  should  be  remembered  that  I  favoured  Us  credit 
and  dignity  even  from  the  earliest  part  of  my  life,  as 
I  particularly  promoted  them  in  my  prstorship  and 
consulate ;  when  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
not  only  assisted  me  with  his  vote  and  his  influence 
in  the  senate  during  my  adversity,  but  joined  his 
counsels  and  his  efforts  with  yours  for  the  same 
generous  purpose ;  in  a  word,  when  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  has  no  other  enemy  in  the 
whole  commonwealth,  except  the  man  who  is  my 
professed  adversary".  In  consequence  of  these 
sentiments,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me,  you 
see,  to  unite  with  Cesar,  as  one  who  was  joined  in 
the  same  views  and  the  same  interest  His  friend- 
ship, likewise,  which  you  are  sensible  my  brother 
and  I  haTe  lone  shared,  together  with  his  humane 
and  generous  disposition,  which  I  have  abundantly 
experienced  both  by  his  late  letters  and  his  good 
offices  towards  me,  contributed  greatly  to  confirm 
me  in  these  resolutions.  To  which  I  must  add, 
that  the  commonwealth  in  general  seemed  to  be 
most  strongly  averse  from  giving  any  opposition  to 
these  extraordinary  men;  more  especially  after 
Cesar  had  performed  such  great  and  glorious 
exploits  for  the  honour  of  his  country.  But  what 
had  still  a  farther  and  very  powerful  weight  in  my 
deliberations,  was  Pompey's  having  engaged  his 
word  for  me  to  Cssar,  as  my  broUier  n^  given 
the  same  assurances  to  Pompey. 

Plato,  I  remembered,  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
in  his  divine  writings,  that  **  the  people  generally 
model  their  manners  and  their  sentiments  by  those 
of  the  great ;"  a  maxim  which,  at  this  juncture,  I 

■  It  appear*  by  what  haa  already  been  remarked,  that 
Cloeco's  oompllanee  oan  by  no  means  be  oonridered  In  the 
iawnimble  l^i  in  which  ha  here  reprewnts  it;  but  was 
Id  reality  a  ronoeeriou  moet  Iqjarioiif  to  liis  hoooar  and 
IktaltothallbertieeofRooM.  It  i«  certain.  UkewiM,  that 
it  wae  not  hom  any  adTantageoos  opinion  of  Pomp^'e 
political  eharaotw  and  deeigns,  that  he  wae  induced  to 
fkU  in  with  hie  measurea  On  the  contrary,  Cicero  moeft 
■adooMedly  had  no  eeteem  for  him ;  and,  as  to  hie  poli- 
tical viairs,  he  saw  and  acknowledged,  long  before  the  date 
of  this  letter,  that  they  were  turned  on  the  destroctkm  of 
the  repnbUo ;  'OfnoXoyovfUt^s  (ssys  he  in  one  of  the 
epWlis  to  Attions)  rvptun^itt  9wrK9vdtrrtut  as  in 
another,  vrvltten  upon  the  breaking  oat  of  the  dvil  war, 
he  calls  him  hominem  AvoArruc^oror,  a  man  utterly 
oaaoqnalnted  with  the  arte  of  govemment^Ad  AtliL  17; 
vltt.  I& 

■  ClodinB,  after  having  driven  Ckwro  out  of  Rome, 
witerad  most  strennoosly  into  tho  opposition  against 
iWipsy  and  Onar^Bfanntfns.   See  below,  rcM.  t^ 


thought  merited  my  particular  attention.  I  was 
convinced,  indeed,  of  its  truth  when  I  reflected  on 
the  vigorous  resolutions  which  were  taken  in  the 
senate  on  the  memorable*'  nones  of  December ; 
and  it  seemed  no  wonder  so  noble  a  spirit  should 
appear  in  that  assembly,  after  the  animating  exam- 
pie  I  had  given  them  upon  my  first  enticing  on 
the  consular  office.  I  rdlected,  also,  that,  during 
the  whole  time  which  intervened  between  the 
expiration  of  my  consulship  and  that  of  Caesar  and 
BiDulusP,  when  I  still  retained  a  very  considerable 
authority  in  the  senate,  all  the  better  part  of  the 
republic  were  united  in  their  sentiments.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  the  time  you  took  possession  of 
your  government  in  Spain,  the  commonwealth 
could  not  so  properly  be  said  to  be  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  consuls  as  of  infunous  barterers  of 
provinces*!,  and  the  mean  vassab  and  ministers  of 
sedition.  It  was  then  that  discord  and  faction 
spread  through  all  ranks  amongst  us ;  and  I  was 
marked  out  as  the  victim  of  party  rage.  In  this 
critical  season,  however,  not  only  every  man  of 
worth,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  senators,  and 
indeed  all  Italy  Si  general,  rose  up  with  remarkable 
unanimity  in  my  cause'.  What  the  event  proved, 
I  forbear  to  mention ;  as,  in  truth,  it  is  to  be 
imputed  to  a  complication  of  errors  and  artifices. 
But  this  I  will  say,  it  was  not  forces,  so  much  as 
leaders  to  conduct  them,  that  were  wanting  to  me 
at  this  crisis.    I  most  add,  that  whatever  censure 

o  The  fifth.  It  was  on  this  day,  in  the  oonsnlship  of 
Ctcero  and  Antonins,  A.  U.  6B0,  that  the  senate  came  to  a 
resolution  of  Inflicting  capital  punishment  on  all  those 
who  were  concerned  in  dUiUneli  conspiracy :  *'  And  it  is 
certain  (as  the  learned  and  polite  historian  of  Ctoero's  life 
observes),  that  Rome  was  indebted  to  him  on  this  day  for 
one  of  the  greatest  dellrerances  which  it  had  ever  received 
since  its  foundatI<m ;  and  which  nothing,  perhaps,  but  his 
vigilance  and  ssgacity  could  have  ao  happily  effected.'*-' 
Life  of  Cicero,  p.  61. 

p  Cicero  was  chosen  oonsul  in  the  year  of  Roma  69a 
Cesar  and  Bibulns  in  the  year  6M. 

4  The  consuls  to  whom  Cicero  alludes,  are  Lndns  Cal- 
puraius  Piso,  whose  daughter  Caesar  had  married,  and 
Aulus  (Jabinlus,  a  dependant  and  favourite  of  Pompey. 
Th^  Buoceeded  Cesar  and  Bibulns  in  this  office  in  685, 
the  year  when  Cicero  wait  into  exile.  *'  Clodins  secured 
them  to  his  measures  by  a  private  contract  to  procure  for 
them,  by  a  grant  fran  the  people,  two  of  the  best  govern- 
ments  of  the  empire:  Piso  was  to  have  Macedonia,  with 
Greece  and  Thesmly;  Gabbdus,  CtHcia.  For  this  price 
they  agreed  to  serve  him  in  an  his  designs,  particularly  In 
the  oppression  of  dcero."— Ufe  of  Ciosro,  p.  8fL 

r  •<  Clodlus  procursd  a  law,  importing,  *  that  whoever 
had  taken  the  life  of  a  citlaen  unoondemned,  and  without  a 
trial,  should  be  prohibited  firam  fire  and  water.*  Though 
Cicero  was  not  named,  yet  he  waa  marked  out  by  this  law. 
nis  crime  was.  the  putting  CatUIne'S  accomplices  to  death ; 
which,  though  not  done  by  his  single  authority,  bat  by  a 
general  vote  of  the  aenata,  and,  after  a  solemn  hearing  and 
debate,  was  alleged  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  Uber- 
tlee  of  the  people.  Cicero,  finding  himself  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  criminal,  diaaged  hla  habit  upon  it,  aa 
waa  usual  In  the  case  of  a  public  impeachment,  and  ap* 
peered  about  the  streets  in  a  mourning  gown,  to  ezoite  the 
oompsssion  of  his  frilow-dtiacns ;  whilst  Clodius,  at  the 
head  of  his  mob,  contrived  to  meet  and  insult  bim  at  every 
turn.  But  Cicero  soon  gathered  friends  oaough  to  seenra 
him  from  such  insults;  and  tho  whole  body  of  the  knights, 
together  with  the  young  nobUlty,  to  the*number  of  S0,00f>, 
headed  by  Crassus  the  eon,  all  dianged  their  habit,  and 
perpetually  attended  him  about  the  city  to  Iroplors  tha 
protection  and  assistance  of  the  people^"— Pint  in  Vit. 
Cicer. ;  Orat.  poet  Red. ;  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  m 
B  B 
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may  justly  ftll  on  those  who  reftued  me  their 
assistance,  most  certainly  they  who  first  promised 
it  and  then  deserted  me  are  not  less  to  be  blamed*. 
In  a  word,  if  some  of  my  friends  may  well  be 
reproached  for  the  timid,  though  sincere,  counsels 
they  gave  me,  how  much  more  severe  must  their 
condemnation  prove,  who  artftiUy  alarmed  me  with 
their  pretended  fears  ?  Let  it  be  noted  at  the 
same  time  to  my  honour,  that  zealous  as  my  fellow- 
cittzens  showed  themselves  to  rise  up  in  the  defence 
of  a  man  who  had  formerly  stood  forth  in  theirs, 
yet  I  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  exposed  (unsup- 
ported  as  they  were  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  their  protectors)  to  the  barbarous  insults  of 
a  lawless  bandittL  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  chose 
the  world  should  judge  by  the  power  of  my  frieods 
in  recalling  me  from  my  exile,  what  their  honest 
unanimity  could  have  effected,  had  I  permitted 
them  to  have  drawn  their  swords  to  prevent  it 

You  were  sensible  of  this  general  zeal  in  my 
favour,  when  you  undertook  my  cause,  and  you 
not  only  encouraged,  but  confirmed  it,  by  your 
influence  and  authority.  I  shall  always  most  wil- 
lingly acknowledge,  that  you  were  assisted  upon 
this  occasion  by  some  of  the  most  considerable 
persons  in  Rome* ;  who,  it  must  be  owned,  exerted 
themsdves  with  much  greater  vigour  in  procuring 
my  return,  than  in  preventing  my  banishment. 
And  had  they  persisted  in  Uie  same  resolute 
disposition,  they  might  have  recovered  their  own 
authority  at  the  same  time  that  they  obtained  my 
restoration.  The  spirits,  in  truth,  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  part  of  the  republic  were,  at  this  juneture, 
greatly  raised  and  animated  by  the  inflexible  pa- 
triotism of  your  conduct  during  your  consulship, 
together  with  Pompey's  concurrence  in  the  same 
measures.  Caesar,  likewise,  when  he  saw  the  senate 
distinguishing  his  glorious  actions  by  the  most 
singular  and  unprecedented  honours,  joined  in 
ad£ng  weight  to  the  authority  of  that  assembly. 
Had  these  happy  circumstances,  therefore,  been 
rightly  improved,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  ill-designing  citizen  to  have  violated  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  commonwealth.  But  let 
me  entreat  you  to  reflect  a  moment  on  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  my  political  associates.  In  the 
first  place,  they  screened  from  punishment  that 
infamous  intruder  on  the  matron-mysteries,  who 
showed  no  more  reverence  for  the  awful  ceremonies 

*  In  this  number  was  Pompoy  hlmnelf,  who,  though  he 
had  giren  Cicero  the  most  solemn  assurancee  that  he 
would,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  protect  him  against  Clo- 
dins ;  yet.  when  afterwards  our  author  solicited  the  execu' 
tlon  of  this  promise,  he  treated  him  with  much  rudeness, 
as  well  as  groat  treachery,  and  absolutely  refused  to  oon- 
oern  himself  hi  the  affair.  [Ad  Att.  IL  20 ;  x.  4.]  It  seems 
altogether  nnaooountable,  that  Cicero  should  bo  so  inju- 
dicious as  to  touch  upon  a  circumstance  that  destroys  the 
whole  force  of  his  apology,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  he  intended 
to  Justify  his  conduct  by  his  friendship  to  Pompey.  For 
It  exceeds  all  power  of  credulity  to  imagine,  that  he  could 
really  be  influenced  by  a  motive  of  that  kind  with  respect 
to  a  man,  whose  Insinoerity  he  had  so  lately  and  so  severely 
experienced. 

*  Clodlus  was  so  elated  with  his  success  against  Cicero, 
that  he  had  no  sooner  driven  him  out  of  Rome,  than  he 
conceived  hopes  of  rendering  himself  no  less  formidable  to 
Gssar  and  Pompey.  Accordingly,  he  entered  into  an  open 
opposition  against  them  both  ;  which  he  carried  on  with 
so  much  warmth  and  petulance,  that  at  length  they  found 
it  expedient  for  their  purposes  to  mortUy  him  by  recalling 
Closfo. 


of  the  goddess  in  whose  honour  these  sacred 
solemnities  are  celebrated,  than  for  the  chastity  of 
his  three  sisters".  And  thus,  by  preventing  a 
worthy  tribune  of  the  people  from  obtaining  tiiat 
justice  upon  Clodius  which  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure, they  deprived  future  times  of  a  most  salutary 
example  of  chastised  sedition^  Did  not  they  suffer, 
likewise,  that  monument,  that  glorious  monument, 
which  was  erected,  not  indeed  with  the  spoils  I 
had  gained  in  foreign  wars,  but  by  the  generosity 
of  the  senate  for  my  civil  services  ;  did  they  not 
most  shamefully  suffer  it  to  be  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  cruel  and  avowed  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try^ !  Obliged  most  certainly  I  am  to  them  for 
having  restored  me  to  the  commonwealth ;  but  I 
could  wish  they  had  conducted  themselves,  not 
only  like  physicians,  whose  views  terminate  merely 
in  ^e  health  of  their  patients,  but  like  the  Alipts* 

■  Clodius  (as  Plutarch  relates  the  stoiy)  had  an  intrigue 
with  Fompeta,  Cesar's  wife ;  but  as  he  could  not  easily  gain 
aooesB  to  her,  he  took  the  opportunity,  while  she  was  cele- 
brating the  mysteries  of  the  bonu  Dea  at  her  own  hcmse, 
to  enter  disguised  in  a  woman's  habit.  While  he  was 
waiting  in  <me  of  the  apartments  for  Fompeia,  he  was  di*> 
covered  by  a  maid-servant  of  Cesar's  mother,  who  inune- 
diatdy  giring  the  alarm,  he  was  driven  out  of  this  female 
assembly  with  great  indignation.  The  bona  Dea^  as  the 
same  author  informs  us.  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
.dryad  with  whom  the  god  Fannus  had  an  amour.  Theee 
rites  Were  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  conducted 
with  the  most  profound  seoreoy.  They  were  celebrated 
annually  by  women,  at  the  house  of  the  consul  or  pnetor, 
and  it  was  not  lawfU  for  any  male  to  be  present.  Ssneca 
tells  us,  th^  carried  this  preoauUon  so  far,  that  if  there 
happened  to  be  a  picture  of  any  male  animal  in  the  room 
where  these  mystio  ceremonies  were  performing,  it  was 
thought  neoessaij  it  should  be  veiled.— Plut.  in  Vit.  C«». ; 
Sen.  Bp.  97. 

Clodius  was  suspected  of  having  a  criminal  oonuneroe 
with  his  three  sisters. 

▼  Lentnlus,  Immediately  upon  entering  on  his  consular 
oflUce,  A.  U.  696,  moved  the  senate  that  Cicero  might  be 
restored ;  In  which  he  was  seconded  by  Pompey  with  much 
seal,  and  the  whole  house  unanimously  con<!urred  in  the 
motion.  Serranus,  however,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  in- 
terposing his  negative,  no  decree  could  pass  at  that  time : 
nevertheless,  it  was  with  one  consent  resolved,  that,  on 
the  SSd  of  the  ssme  month,  a  law  should  be  proposed  to 
the  people  for  Cicero*s  reoal.  When  the  appointed  day 
arrived,  the  friends  of  Ctoero  found  the  forum  In  the 
possession  of  Clodius,  who  had  phmted  his  mob  there 
over-night.  In  order  to  prevent  the  promulgation  of  this 
law.  A  vwy  bloody  skirmish  ensued,  in  whidi  several 
lives  were  lost,  and  many  other  outrages  committed ;  in 
consequence  tA  which,  Clodius  was  impeached  by  MUo  as 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  But  Metellus,  the  vnA- 
league  of  Lentnlus,  together  with  Appius  the  imelor,  and 
Serranus  the  tribune,  determined  to  screen  Clodius;  and 
accordingly,  by  a  most  dangerous  exerdse  of  th^  autho- 
rity, they  published  their  several  edicts,  oonmunding  all 
farther  proceedings  In  this  prosecution  to  be  disooatlmied. 
It  was  a  very  impoUtio  power  (as  a  late  ingeoious  writer 
upon  government  observes)  iriiich  was  lodfsd  In  the  tri- 
bunes, of  thus  preventing  the  exeoution  of  the  laws  as  well 
as  the  passing  of  them,  and  which  caused  infinite  mischiefs 
to  the  republic— Orat  pro  Sext.  34,  35, 41 ;  L'Bsptit  dea 
Loiz,  L223. 

V  **  After  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  the 
senate  decreed  that  a  temple  should  be  erected  to  Liberty, 
as  a  public  monument  of  their  late  h^>py  deliverance. 
This  temple  was  raised  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine, 
near  Cicero's  house.  And  as  the  inscription  fixed  thneon 
undoubtedly  mentioned  Cicero  with  honour,  Clodius  erased 
those  words,  and  placed  his  own  name  In  their  stead.**— 
Manutius. 

'  The  AUpUt  were  persons  who  prepared  the  bodiea  of 
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•Ifo,  wbo  endeaTonr  to  establish  the  spirits  and 
vigour  of  those  under  their  care.  Whereas  they 
have  acted  with  regard  to  me,  as  Apelles  did  in 
relation  to  his  celebrated  pictore  of  Venus'  :  thej 
hare  finished  one  part  of  their  work  with  great  skill 
and  aocoracj,  bnt  left  all  the  rtst  a  mere  rude  and 
imperfect  sketch. 

In  one  article,  however,  I  had  the  satisfiMstion  to 
disappoint  my  enemies.  They  imagined  my  banish- 
ment would  have  wrought  the  same  effect  on  me, 
which  they  falsely  supposed  a  calamity  of  a  like 
kind  produced  fonnerly  in  Quintus  Metellus.  This 
excellent  person  (whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been 
a  man  of  the  greatest  fortitude  and  magnanimity 
•f  any  in  his  times)  they  represented  as  broken 
and  dispirited  after  his  return  from  exile*.    Bnt  if 

the  athletSo  oombaUnts,  by  unctions  and  other  proper 
methods,  for  rendering  them  vigorous  and  active  in  their 


J  Apeilos,  one  of  the  greatest  masten  of  painting  in 
ancient  Greece,  was  a  native  of  Cooe,  andflourlahed  in  tlie 
llSthOlymp.  or  about  333  years  before  Christ.  His  prin- 
cipal ezoeUeney  consisted  in  the  inimitable  graoe  which 
distinguished  all  hie  perfonnanoeSi  Pliny  the  elder  has, 
hy  a  vwy  strnng  ezpreeeion,  informed  us  of  the  amazing 
forot  Ot  his  pencil ;  pinxit  (says  that  author)  qutr  pingi 
mm  po$»unt,  tonitruot  ^Igura  et  /Ulgetra.  He  could  even 
ooDvey  ideae  which  seemed  inipoeelble  to  be  raised  by 
oolimre.  and  animate  his  sublime  pieces  with  all  the  to*- 
rors  of  thunder  end  lightning.  His  capital  performanoe 
was  a  figure  of  Venus,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  Rome 
In  the  times  of  Auguetus.  The  lower  parts  of  this  picture 
being  damaged,  no  painter  would  venture  to  retouch  it 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  mentioned  to  the  honour  of 
Raphael,  whoae  paintings  in  the  little  Fameee,  at  Rome, 
being  somewhat  qwiled,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  erem  Carlo  Maratti  was  prevailed  upon  to  restore 
them.  Apellee  began  a  second  figure  of  Venus,  which  he 
Intended  should  excel  hie  first :  but  he  died  before  he  had 
proceeded  any  farther  in  that  design  than  the  head  and 
^toulder«.--auhatiL  xU.  10 ;  PUn.  Hist.  Nat  xxxv.  10 ; 
B^flex.  snr  la  Po^  et  sur  la  Point 

*  <i.  CKcfliue  Metellus  was  in  the  number  of  those  who 
oppoeed  the  faction  of  Caius  Marius ;  in  consequence  of 
wtiich  he  was  at  length  driven  into  exile.  The  immediate 
oeoaalon.  however,  of  his  sentence  was  this:  8atumlnus,a 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  creature  of  Marius,  proposed  a 
law  in  the  year  653,  which,  among  other  things  enacted, 
that  **  the  senators  should  swear  to  ratify  whatever  the 
people  ordained.**  This  oath,  Metellus,  with  the  true  spi- 
rit of  axkcient  Rome,  reeolutdy  refused  to  take,  and  when 
his  friends  represented  to  him  the  dangerous  consequences 
which  would  probably  attend  his  persevering  in  that  honest 
reaolntion.  he  nobly  replied,  *•  It  is  the  oharaoteristio  of  a 
man  of  vtrtoe  and  honour  to  act  rightly,  whatever  oonse* 
qosnoea  may  ensue."  Accordingly,  a  decree  passed  in  sn 
assembly  of  the  people  for  his  banishment ;  and  when  his 
friends  offered  him  their  assistance  to  withstand  this  piece 
fltf  public  injustice,  he  generously  refused  their  aid:— 
"  For,"  said  he,  '•  either  public  measures  will  be  changed, 
and  the  people  will  repent  of  the  injury  they  have  done 
BM :  and  then  I  diall  be  recalled  with  honour :  or  they  will 
contlnae  in  the  same  sentiments;  and  in  that  case  banish- 
ment will  be  a  happiness."  He  greatly  dioee,  therefore, 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  deetruotive  poUtics  of  his 
country ;  and,  retiring  to  Rhodes,  he  calmly  spent  his  time 
in  pbilosophioal  studies.  His  virtues,  however,  prevailed 
at  last  over  the  iniquity  of  his  persecutors,  and  he  was 
vsstored  to  the  republic,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition 
of  Marina.  Cioero  has  reoorded  a  dreumstance  relating 
So  MeteUus,  that  gives  one  the  hifl^ieMt  idea  of  the  oharscter 
be  enjoyed  amongst  his  countrymen.  He  was  sooused.  it 
1SIIIS.  by  the  Marian  fsction,  of  having  been  guilty  of 
pvUle  extortion ;  but  when  he  entered  upon  his  defence, 
and  prodnoed  his  aooounts.  the  Judges  refused  to  inspect 
thssB,  as  being  wsU  oonvinoed  that  Metdlus  had  a  soul 


broken  he  really  were,  it  could  not  be  the  effect  of 
his  adversity ;  as  it  ts  certain  he  submitted  to  his 
sentence  without  the  least  reluctance,  and  lived 
under  it,  not  only  with  indifference,  but  with 
cheerfulness.  The  truth  is,  no  man  ever  equalled 
him  in  the  strength  and  heroism  of  his  mind ;  no, 
not  even  the  celebrated  Marcus  Scaurus*.  Never- 
theless, such  as  they  had  heard,  or,  at  least,  chose 
to  imagine  Metellus  to  have  been,  they  fi(pired  me 
to  themselves,  or,  if  possible,  indeed,  even  yet  more 
abject.  The  reverse,  however,  proved  to  be  the 
case,  and  (hat  general  concern  which  the  whole 
republic  expressed  at  my  absence,  inspired  me  with 
more  vigorous  spirits  than  I  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  against 
Metellus  was  repealed  by  a  law  proposed  only  by 
a  single  tribune  of  the  people;  whereas,  I  was 
recalled  from  mine  upon  the  motion  of  the  consul 
himself^,  and  by  a  law  in  which  every  magistrate  of 
Rome  concurred.  Let  me  add,  likewise,  that  each 
order  and  degree  in  the  commonwealth,  headed  by 
the  senate,  and  supported  by  all  Italy,  xealously 

much  too  enlarged  to  be  capable  of  anything  so  mean  as 
injustice.  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  likewise  a  noble 
expression  of  this  great  man,  in  a  letter  written  during  his 
banishment,  as  it  shows  the  spirit  with  which  he  bore  his 
misfortune.  Ttti  (Inimioi  sc)  Jure  et  konestate  interdicti ; 
effo  neque  aqua  neque  igni  careo,  et  tumma  gloria /runiteor. 
*'  Whilst  my  enemlee,"  says  he.  **  vainly  hoped  to  banish 
me  from  the  common  benefits  of  society,  whidi,  however, 
I  BtiU  enjoy,  together  with  the  highest  glory,  thsy  have 
mudi  more  eeverely  banished  from  their  own  breasts  all 
sentiments  of  Justice  and  honour."  One  cannot  but  ao- 
knowledge  with  regret,  that  neither  the  enemies  nor  the 
friends  of  Cicero  did  him  Justice,  when  they  compared  him 
to  Metellus ;  for,  besides  the  great  superiority  of  the  latter 
in  the  present  instance,  he,  upon  all  occasions,  acted  con- 
sistently with  his  avowed  political  prlnoiples,  and  pre- 
served a  uniform  and  unsullied  reputation  to  the  end  of 
his  days^Plut  In  Vit  C.  Mar. ;  Ad  Att  i  16 ;  Orat  pro 
Balbo,  in  prittcip,;  Aul.  Get  xva  9;  fiallust  BeU.  Ju- 
gurth.47. 

•  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus  was  advanced  a  second  time  to 
the  honour  of  the  consular  oflloe.  in  the  year  of  Rome  646, 
having  enjoyed  that  dignity  eight  years  befOTO.  He  is  men- 
tioned hy  CUftro  among  the  omtors  of  that  age ;  but  there 
was  more  of  force  and  authority  in  what  he  deliverod,  than 
of  graoe  in  his  manntf,  or  doganoe  m  his  expression. 
He  was  accused,  in  his  latter  days,  of  having  carried  on  a 
traitorous  correepcmdence  with  Mithridates.  The  short 
q>eech  which  he  made  in  his  defence  is  extremely  remark- 
able, and  gives  one  a  lively  image  of  that  manly  contempt 
with  which  a  mind,  conscious  of  its  integrity,  ought  ev&c 
to  treat  the  calumnies  of  an  accuser,  whose  kmmn  charac- 
ter aflfords  the  best  nxxd  most  expeditious  sntidote  against 
his  malioei  The  venerable  old  man  stood  forth  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  whole 
audience,  apake  te  this  eflfeot :  "  It  is  somewhat  hard,  my 
countrymen,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  an  account 
to  the  present  generation,  of  what  I  transacted  before  they 
were  bom.  But.  notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of  this 
assembly  are  too  young  to  have  been  witneeses  of  the  ser- 
vioes  snd  honours  of  my  former  life,  Twill  venture  to  rest 
the  whole  of  my  defence  upon  a  single  question.  Varius, 
then,  asserts,  that  Scaurus  was  bribed  to  betray  his  coun- 
try ;  Scaurus,  on  the  other  hand,  utteriy  denies  that  he 
ever  was  tainted  with  a  crime  of  this  natura  Now  lay 
your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and  tell  me,  my  fellow-citi- 
■ens,  to  which  of  these  two  men  you  will  give  credit?" 
The  people  were  so  strudc  with  the  honest  simplicity  of 
this  speech,  that  Scaurus  was  dismissed  with  honour,  and 
his  infsmous  aeouser  hissed  out  of  the  sssHnbly.— De  Clar. 
Orat  no.  Ill ;  VaL  Max.  liL  7 ;  Sallust  BelL  Jugurth.  ; 
Orat  pro  Fontelo  t  In  Verr.  L 

i»  Lentulus,  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  Is  addressed 
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united  in  one  common  effbrt  for  recoTering  me  to 
my  conntiy.  Yet,  high  as  the«e  unexampled  bo- 
noore  were,  they  have  nerer  elated  my  heart  with 
pride,  or  tempted  me  to  assume  an  air  which  could 
give  just  offenee  eren  to  the  most  malevolent  of 
my  enemies.  The  whole  of  my  ambition  is,  not  to 
be  wanting  either  in  advice  or  assistance  to  my 
friends ;  or  even  to  those  whom  I  have  no  great 
reason  to  rank  in  that  number.  It  is  this,  perhaps, 
which  has  given  the  real  ground  of  complaint  to 
those  who  view  only  the  lustre  of  my  actions,  but 
cannot  be  sensible  of  the  pains  and  solicitude  they 
cost  me.  But  whatever  the  true  cause  may  be,  the 
pretended  one  is,  my  having  promoted  the  honours 
of  CsBsar ;  a  circumstance  which  they  interpret,  it 
seems,  as  a  renunciation  of  my  old  maxims.  The 
genuine  motives,  however,  of  my  conduct,  in  this 
instance,  are  not  only  what  I  just  before  mentioned, 
but  particularly  what  I  hinted  in  the  beginning  of 
my  letter,  and  will  now  more  fully  explain. 

You  will  not  find  then,  mv  friend,  the  aristocra. 
tical  part  of  the  republic  disposed  to  pursue  the 
same  system  as  when  you  left  them.  That  system, 
1  mean,  which  I  endeavoured  to  establish  when  I 
was  consul,  and  which,  though  afterwards  occasion- 
ally interrupted,  and  at  length  entirely  overthrown, 
was  agaio  fully  restored  during  your  administration. 
It  is  now,  however,  totally  abandoned  by  those 
who  ought  most  strenuously  to  have  supported  it. 
I  do  not  assert  this  upon  the  credit  only  of  appear, 
ances,  in  which  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  dissemble  ; 
I  spedc  it  upon  the  unquestionable  evidence  of 
facts,  and  the  public  proceedings  of  those  who  were 
styled  patriots  in  my  consulate.  The  general 
scheme  of  politics,  therefoie,  being  thus  changed, 
it  is  time,  most  certainly,  for  every  man  of  pru- 
dence (in  which  number  I  have  the  ambition  to  be 
justly  «coounted)  to  vary  likewise  his  particular 
plan.  Accordingly  that  chief  and  favourite  guide 
of  my  principles,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  the 
divine  Plato  himself,  advises  not  to  press  any 
political  point  farther  than  is  consonant  with  the 
general  sense  of  the  community ;  for  methods  of 
violence,  he  maintains,  are  no  more  to  be  used  to- 
wards one's  country  than  one's  parent.  Upon  this 
maxim,  he  tells  us,  he  declined  engaging  in  public 
affairs;  and,  as  he  found  the  people  of  Athens 
confirmed,  by  long  habit,  in  their  mistaken  notions 
of  government,  he  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  attempt 
by  force  what  he  despaired  of  effecting  by  persua- 
sion. My  situation,  however,  is,  in  this  respect, 
different  from  Plato's  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  as  I 
have  already  embarked  in  public  affiurs,  it  is  too 
late  to  deliberate  whether  I  should  now  enter  upon 
them  or  not :  so,  on  the  other,  the  Roman  people 
are  by  no  means  so  incapable  of  judging  of  their 
true  interest,  as  he  represents  the  Athenians.  It 
is  my  happiness,  indeed,  to  be  able  by  the  same 
measures,  to  consult  at  once  both  my  own  and  my 
country's  welfare*'.      To  these  copsiderations  I 


c  If  Cioero  was  siiuwra  in  what  he  htm  i 
really  Imacfned  that  by  falling  in  with  the  aohemef  of 
Otntut  and  Pompej*  be  oould  more  efltetually  serve  his 
ooontry  as  well  as  bimsdf,  his  poUoy,  as  Cm*  as  we  can 
jndge  of  it  at  this  di«tanoe,  leeina  to  have  been  very  extra- 
ordinary.—To  have  inpported  the  one  in  oppodtion  to  the 
other,  might  periiape  have  beea  a  probable  method  of 
defeating  the  designs  of  both,  as  tbcgr  eould  neither  of 
them  have  adranced  to  so  formidable  a  height,  if  they  had 
not  mutually  SHiated  in  raising  each  other.  But  to  Join 
la  their  coalition,  was  in  effect  to  be  aooessazy  in  cement- 


must  add  those  uncommon  acts  of  generosity  whidi 
CsBsar  has  exerted  both  towards  my  brother  and 
myself ;  so  much,  indeed,  beyond  all  example,  that, 
even  whatever  had  been  his  success,  I  should  have 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  at  least  to  have 
defended  him.  But  now,  distinguished  as  he  is  by 
such  a  wonderful  series  of  prosperity,  and  crowned 
with  so  many  glorious  victories,  I  cannot  but 
esteem  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  the  republic,  ab- 
stracted from  all  personal  obligations  to  himself, 
to  promote  his  honours  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power. 
And  believe  me,  it  is  at  once  my  confession  and 
iDy  glory,  that,  next  to  you,  together  with  the  other 
generous  authors  of  my  restorition,  there  is  Dot  a 
man  in  the  world  from  whom  I  have  received  such 
amicable  offices. 

And  now,  having  laid  before  you  the  principal 
motives  of  my  conduct  in  general,  I  shall  be  the 
better  able  to  satisfy  you  concerning  my  behaviour 
with  respect  to  Crassus  and  Vatinius  in  particular: 
for  as  to  Appius  and  Csesar,  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
find  that  you  acquit  me  of  all  reproach. 

My  reconciliation  then  with  Vatinius**  was  ef- 
fected by  the  mediation  of  Pompey,  soon  after  the 
former  was  elected  prsetor.  I  must  confess,  when 
he  petitioned  to  be  admitted  a  candidate  for  that 
office,  I  very  warmly  opposed  him  in  the*  senate  i 

Ing  en  union  most  evidently  calculated  for  the  ruin  of  the 
commonwealth.  This  reasoning  is  not  boflt  merely  apoo 
dintant^pecolation,  but  is  supported  by  the  exfAnns  testi- 
mony of  one  who  was  not  only  an  actor  in  this  Important 
scene,  but  well  understood  the  plot  that  was  carrying  on. 
**  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Cato,  to  those  who  were  lament- 
ing the  breach  that  afterwards  happened  between  Pompey 
and  Casear,  **  you  are  mistaken  in  charging  our  w^i*»T»iti.^ 
on  that  event ;  they  owe  their  rise  to  another  cause,  and 
began,  not  wtien  Pompey  and  Cesar  became  enemies,  but 
when  they  were  nuu^  fHends."  The  diflloulty  of  Justify- 
ing Cicero  In  this  measure,  grows  stlU  stronger,  when  It  Is 
remembered  that  he  must  have  been  sensible  at  this  very 
time  how  much  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  power  of  these 
his  pretended  friends.  For  he  assures  Atticus,  in  a  letUx 
which  was  written  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  ctrll  war, 
that  he  foresaw  the  storm  that  had  been  gathering  to 
destroy  the  republic,  fourteen  years  before  it  fell,  and  calls 
the  union  of  these  ambitious  chiefs,  icrlerata  contenHonit 
JUIt$t  a  wicked  confederacy.  To  which  he  adds,  that  they 
had  upon  all  ocoasians  preferred  the  interest  of  their  fmmi* 
lies  and  the  advancement  of  their  power  to  the  honour 
and  welfsre  of  their  conntry.-^ut  In  Ylt.  Fompw ;  Ad 
Att.z.4. 

d  Some  observations  have  already  been  mado  upon 
Cicero's  conduct  with  regard  to  Vatinius :  sue  abore,  r«M. 

•  The  pasBSge  In  the  originsl,  it  Is  aoknowlodged,  does 
not  absolutely  imply  the  sense  which  is  given  to  it  In  the 
translation.  It  runs  thus :— **  cum  quidem  ego  ejus  peti- 
tionem  gravissimis  In  senatu  sententUs  oppugnaaeem.* 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  In  what  manner  the  oompe> 
tition  between  Gato  and  Tmtinlus,  In  relation  to  the  offlee 
of  prwtor,  oould  come  before  the  senate,  unless  the  autho- 
rity of  that  assembly  were  some  way  necessary  in  nomi- 
nating or  recommending  the  eandidates  to  the  peopl& 
This  interpretation  seems  to  be  favoured  by  a  passage  In 
one  of  Pliny^  letters,—'*  Meo  suffragio,**  Mays  be,  q»cak- 
Ing  of  a  friend,  for  whom,  not  being  legally  qualified  to  sue 
for  the  tribunate,  he  had  obtained  adispensatian  from  the 
emperor  fmr  that  purpose,  **  Meo  suflTVaglo  pwvenit  ad 
Justribunatum  petendi,  quern  nisi  oMiut  intenatUt  veroor 
ne  deoepisse  Ccsarem  ridear.**— IL  9.  That  the  senate  ori- 
ginally claimed  ttHa  prerogative  with  respect  to  the  election 
of  kings.  Is  Indisputable.  **  Patres  decrevermit,'*  as  Llvy 
infotmsus,  "  ut  cumpopnlnsregemjiisshiast,  Idstoratum 
eoset,  si  patres  anotores  flerent**— 1. 17.  It  Is  equally  dear 
likewise,  that  the  seMteexsfuissd  a  privUsge  of  tha  SMsa 
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bot  it  wBt  much  less  from  my  resentment  to  the 
man  himself,  than  in  order  to  support  the  honour 
and  interest  of  Cato'.  Soon  alter  this  he  was  im- 
peached, and  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Caesar  that  I  undertook  his  defence. 
But  jon  must  not  inquire  why  I  appeared  at  this 
trial,  or,  indeed,  at  any  other  of  the  same  kind,  as 
a  witness  in  faTour  of  the  accused,  lest  I  should 
hereafter  hate  an  opportunity  of  retorting  the  ques- 
tion upon  you.  Though,  to  say  truth,  I  may  ndrly 
ask  it  even  now ;  for  do  you  not  remember,  my 
friend,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  that  yon  formerly 
transmitted  certain  honourable  testimonials,  even 
from  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  Yon 
need  not  scruple,  howef  er,  to  acknowledge  the  fact, 
for  1  have  acted,  and  shall  continue  to  act,  the  same 
part  towards  those  Tcry  persons.  But  to  return  to 
Vatioius:  besides  the  reasons  I  hafe  already 
assigned,  I  was  provoked  to  engage  in  his  defence, 
by  an  opposition  of  the  same  sort  which  the  para- 
site recommends  to  the  amorous  soldier  in  the 
play'.  The  obsequious  Gnatho,  yon  know,  advises 
his  friend,  the  captain,  whenerer  his  mistress  en- 
deavours to  pique  his  jealousy,  by  mentioning  his 
rival  Phasdria,  to  play  off  Pamphila  upon  her 
in  return.  Thus,  as  I  told  the  ju(%es  at  this  trial, 
since  certain  honourable  persons,  who  were  for- 
meriy  much  in  my  interest,  had  thought  proper, 
by  many  little  mortifying  instances  in  the  senate, 
to  caress  my  avowed  enemy  before  my  face,  I 
thought  it  but  equitable  to  have  a  Clodins  on  my 
part,  in  opposition  to  the  Clodins  on  theirs.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  upon  many  occasions  acted 
suitably  to  this  dedaration,  and  all  the  world  ac- 
knowledges I  have  reason^. 


kmd,  after  the  repubUoan  goTemment  was  established ; 
tor  Cloero.  taking  notiee  in  one  of  his  orations  of  an  onmio- 
eenf ul  attempt  tliat  had  been  formerly  made  by  that 
aoffost  ■■■embly  in  order  to  extend  their  power,  adds, 
**  turn  enim  nuigistratimi  non  gerebat  is  qui  eepwat,  si 
patres  anctoresnon  erant  lactL*'—[Orat  pro  Plane.  &]  But 
the  dUficulqr  is,  this  speech  was  delivered  in  the  very  same 
year  In  which  the  preeent  letter  was  written ;  so  that  the 
paaesge  quoted  tnm  it  loems  to  imply  that  no  sooh  right 
subsisted  at  the  time  under  consideration,  and  indeed  Dr. 
OMpman  prodnoes  it  in  oonllrmation  of  this  notion. 
CEssay  on  R.  8.  pu  317.]  The  difflool^,  however,  may  pov 
hape  be  solved  by  supposing  that  Cioero*B  meaning  is  to  be 
taken  restriotively,  and  that  the  prerogative  of  the  senate 
in  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  several  magistra* 
cies,  or  at  least  in  confirming  their  election,  was  aboUshed 
only  with  respect  to  the  election  of  adiles,  which  it  is  cer- 
tain he  had  principally  in  view,  bat  ranained  nevertheless 
in  its  uenal  force  as  to  all  others.  Canjecturee  are  allow- 
able in  points  of  so  moeh  obscurity,  and  in  which  neither 
critics  Bar  commentators  afford  any  light;  but  what 
solidity  there  may  be  in  that  which  runs  throngfa  ths 
pwecnt  remark,  issubmitted  to  the  Judgment  of  more  soo- 
oesefol  iaqoirera 

'Gato.  the  yearbefara  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  solicited 
tbeprwtorship  ia  order  to  arm  himsdf  with  the  authority 
of  that  important  oOce  sgainst  the  dangexoos  designs  of 
Crsiii  and  POmpsy,  who  were  at  that  time  consols.  But 
they  were  too  well  aware  of  the  honest  purposes  of  this 
Inllexlble  patriot,  not  to  obstract  his  election,  and  aocord- 
ingSy  they  carried  it  against  him  In  &vour  of  the  pliant 
sad  worthless  Tatlnias,  whoss  pretensions  they  supported 
by  every  inlsmoos  method  of  artifice,  oorraption,  and  vk>- 
Isnce.    Ptoit  In  Vit.  Caton. 

S  **TheEanttob''  of  Tersnoek 

^Ilaeooodnotof  Cicero  with  regard  to  Yatinius,  appears 
by  no  msans  psiaUei  with  that  of  the  arietocratioal  party 
Sowaids  Clodlua  The  latter  was  now  at  varianoe  with 
d  Fmapsy*  and  It  was  undoubtedly  a  Just  and 


Having  thus  explained  my  conduct  with  rcf^ard 
to  Vatinius,  I  will  now  lay  before  you  those  motives 
which  detomined  me  in  respect  to  Crassus*.  I 
was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause,  to 
bury  in  oblivion  the  mhny  and  great  injuries  I  had 
formerly  received  from  him.  Agreeably  to  this 
disposition,  as  we  were  then  npon  good  tenns.  I 
should  have  borne  his  nnezpected  defence  of  Ga- 
binins^,  (whom  he  had  very  lately  with  so  much 
warmth  opposed)  if  he  had  avoided  all  personal 
reflections  on  myself.  But  when,  with  the  most 
unprovoked  violence,  he  broke  in  upon  me  whilst 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  speech,  I  must  confess 
it  raised  my  indignation  ;  and,  perhaps,  I  took  fire 
BO  much  the  sooner,  as  possibly  there  still  remained 
in  my  heart  some  latent  sparks  of  my  former  re- 
sentment. However,  my  behaviour  in  the  senate 
npon  this  occasion  was  much  and  generally  ap- 

{>Uuded.  Among  the  rest,  1  was  cempUmented 
ikewise  by  the  same  men  whom  I  have  often 
hinted  at  in  this  letter,  and  who  acknowledged  I 
had  rendered  a  very  essential  service  to  their  cause, 
by  that  spirit  which  I  had  thus  exerted.  In  short, 
they  affected  to  spesk  of  me  in  public,  as  being 
now,  indeed,  restored  to  the  commonwealth  in  the 
best  and  most  glorious  sense.  Nevertheless,  they 
had  the  malice  in  their  private  conversations  (as 
1  was  informed  by  persons  of  undoubted  honour) 
rational  policy  to  take  advantsge  of  that  dlaentkm  and 
endeavour  by  an  artfU  management  to  gain  him  over  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  But  Cicero's  engsging  in  the  support 
of  Vatinius  cannot  be  Jnstified  by  any  political  reasons  of 
thisnature,  end  to  q>eak  truth  it  seems  to  be  altogether 
without  excussL  For  Vatinius  was  actually  in  league  with 
the  enemies  of  his  country ;  to  espouse  his  cause,  thovfore, 
was  to  strengthen  their  faction,  and  sacrifice  public  inter- 
est to  private  pique. 

I  Bee  the  remarks  on  the  7th  letter  of  this  book,  particu- 
larly r«si#.  J,  and  •. 

i  Aulns  Oablnins  was  consul  the  ssme  year  in  which 
Cicero  was  so  outrsgeously  persecuted  Iqr  Clodius,  with 
whom  (as  has  been  obeerved  In  the  notes  above)  Oablnius 
most  sealously  concurred.  To  giro  his  character  ss  Cicero 
himself  has  drawn  it  in  several  of  his  orations,  he  was  effis- 
minatc  in  his  mien,  diasolate  in  his  principles,  and  a  pro- 
fessed libertine  in  every  kind.  After  the  ezptthtlon  of  his 
couMilate  in  ti96,  he  went  governor  into  Syria,  from  whence 
he  was  recalled  the  following  year  by  a  decree  of  the  senateL 
Cicero  qx>ke  vexy  warmly  in  favour  of  the  decree,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  dilute  here  mentioned  between  liim 
and  Crassus  hiqypened  in  the  debates  which  srose  upon 
this  occasion.  Not  many  months  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  Gabinius  was  impeached  for  mal-practloes  during 
the  administration  of  his  proconmilar  government,  and 
Cicero  was  now  so  entlrtfy  at  the  diqMsal  of  Cvasr  and 
Pnmpey,  that  in  compliance  with  their  request  he  meanly 
unctortook  his  drfence.  But  it  was  not  without  great 
struggles  with  himedf .  that  he  submitted  to  an  ofllce  so 
unworthy  of  his  iwtnciplcs  and  his  character.  Howevo', 
he  endeaTOured  to  represent  it  to  the  world  as  an  set  of 
pure  generosity ;  and,  indeed,  the  sentiment  with  whidi 
he  defended  himself  from  the  censure  that  pasecd  upon 
him  on  this  occasion,  is  truly  noble :  **  Neque  me  vero 
pomitet  mortalee  Inimicitias,  sempitemas  smlcltias  ha- 
bere.** But  Gabiniua  was  \xy  no  means  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  this  generous  maxim,  nor  was  it  true  (as  will 
incontestably  appear  by  a  passsge  I  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  produce)  that  Cicero  was  gOTsmed  by  it  in  the 
case  under  consideration.  Cioerors  conduct,  indeed,  upon 
this  occasion,  is  so  utterty  indefensible,  that  his  very  Inge* 
nione  and  learned  advocate.  Dr.  Middleton  himself,  is 
obliged  to  confess,  that  It  was  "  contrary  to  his  Judgment, 
his  resolution,  and  his  dignity.'*-^Orat  pro  Sext ;  In 
PIson. :  De  Prov.  Consular.;  Pro  Rabir. ;  Flak  to  Vit. 
Caton.  UtiofaL;  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  144.    Beerm 
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to  express  singiilar  satisfactloii  in  the  new  Tarianoe 
that  had  thos  happened  between  Crassns  and  my- 
self;  as  they  pleased  themselTes  with  imagining  it 
woold  for  ever  throw  me  at  a  distance  from  those 
who  were  joined  with  him  in  the  same  interest^. 
Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  incredible 
pains  to  close  this  breach  ;  and  CBsar  also  men- 
tioned it  in  his  letters  as  an  incident  that  gave  him 
much  concern.  Upon  these  considerations,  there- 
fore, I  thought  it  expedient  to  act  agreeably  both 
to  the  dictates  of  my  natural  temper,  and  to  that 
experience  which  I  had  gained  by  my  former  mis- 
fortunes. In  pursuance  of  these  sentiments,  I 
consented  to  a  reconcilement;  and,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  conspicuous  to  the  world,  Crassns 
set  out  for  his  goYemment*  almost  from  under  my 
roof;  for,  having  invited  himself  to  spend  the  pre- 
ceding night  with  me,  we  supped  together  in  the 
gardens  of  my  son-in4aw  Crassipes".  It  was  for 
these  reasons  tiiat  I  thought  my  honour  obliged 
me  to  defend  his  cause  in  the  senate",  and  1  con- 
fess, I  mentioned  him  with  that  high  applause  of 
which,  it  seems,  you  have  been  informed. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  full  detail  of  the  several 
views  and  motives  by  which  I  am  governed  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
disposition  in  vrhich  I  stand  with  respect  to  the 
slender  part  I  can  pretend  to  claim  in  tiie  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  And,  believe  me,  I  should 
have  judged  and  acted  entirely  in  the  same  manner 
had  I  been  totally  free  from  every  sort  of  amicable 
bias.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  should  have  esteemed 
it  the  most  absurd  folly  to  have  attempted  to  oppose 
so  superior  a  force ;  and,  on  the  other,  supposing 
it  possible,  I  should  yet  have  deemed  it  imprudent 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  persons  so  eminently 
and  so  justly  distinguished  in  the  commonwealth**. 


^  Cssar  and  Pompfy.  The  formar  (who  was  nndoobt- 
edly  as  much  superior  to  the  rest  of  his  oontemporaries  in 
genitis  as  In  fortune),  finding  it  neoessary  for  his  porpoees 
that  Crasstts  and  Pompey  should  act  in  concert,  prooured 
a  reconciliation  between  them ;  and  by  this  means,  says 
Plutarch,  formed  that  invincible  triomvirate  which  mined 
the  authority  both  of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  of 
which  healone  received  the  advantage.— Plut.  in  Tit.  Crass. 

1  The  province  of  Syria  was  allotted  to  Crassus,  for  which 
he  set  out  a  month  or  two  before  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
sulate, in  the  year  69B,  and  from  whence  he  never  returned, 
as  has  already  been  observed  in  the  notes  on  the  7th  letter 
of  this  book.    Bee  p.  300. 

m  These  gardens  were  situated  a  small  distance  from 
Rome,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.— Ad  Att  iv.  12 ;  Ad 
Quint  Frat  iiL  7.     *>  Bee  rewt,  ^  on  letter  7,  of  this  book. 

o  It  will  appear  very  evident,  perhaps,  from  the  fore- 
going observations,  that  what  Cioot)  here  asserts  could  not 
possibly  be  his  real  sentiments.  Thst  it  was  not  practica- 
ble to  bring  down  Caesar  and  Pompey  from  that  height  of 
power  to  which  they  were  now  arrived,  will  not,  probably, 
be  diq>uted ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  difllonlt 
to  set  limits  to  what  prudence  and  perseverance  may  effect 
Tills,  at  least,  seems  undeniable,  that  if  their  power  were 
absolutely  immoveable,  Cicero's  conduct  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  causes  wiiich  contributed  to  render  it  so. 
However,  one  cannot  but  bo  astonished  to  find  our  author 
•Miously  maintain,  that,  granting  it  had  not  been  impos- 
sible, it  would  yet  have  been  impolitic,  to  have  oheolced 
these  towering  chiefs  in  their  ambitious  flight  For  it  is 
plain,  fhun  a  passage  already  cited,  out  of  his  letters  to 
Attious,  (see  above,  ran.  «,)  that  ho  long  foresaw  their 
immoderate  growth  of  power  would  at  last  overturn  the 
libwties  of  the  commonwealth.  It  had  already,  indeed, 
destroyed  his  own ;  and  this,  too,  by  the  confession  of  him- 
self. Fur,  in  a  letter  which  he  writes  to  his  brother,  taking 


Besides,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  dictates  of 
sound  policy  to  act  in  accommodation  to  particular 
conjunctures,  and  not  inflexibly  pursue  the  same 
unalterable  scheme  when  public  drcumstanoea* 
together  with  tiie  sentiments  of  the  best  and  wisest 
members  of  the  community,  are  evidently  changed. 
In  conformity  to  this  notion,  the  most  judicxma 
reasoners  on  the  great  art  of  government  haTo 
universally  condemned  an  obstinate  perseverance  in 
oneunifbrmtenorof  measures.  The  skill  of  the  pilot 
is  shown  in  weathering  the  storm  at  least,  though 
he  should  not  gain  his  port;  but  if  shifting  his  sails 
and  changing  his  direction  will  inAdlibly  carry  him 
with  security  into  the  intended  harbour,  would  it 
not  be  an  instance  of  most  unreasonable  tenadoiw- 
ness  to  continue  in  the  more  hasardous  course 
wherein  he  began  his  voyage  ?  Thus  (and  ^  is  a 
maxim  I  hove  often  had  occasion  to  inculcate)  the 
point  we  ought  all  of  us  to  keep  in  view  in  our 
administration  of  the  eommonwoddi  b  the  final 
enjoyment  of  an  honourablerepose ;  but  the  method 
of  securing  to  ourselves  this  di^ty  of  retreat  is, 
by  having  been  invariable  in  our  intentions  for  the 
public  welfiu«,  and  not  by  a  positive  perseverance 
in  certain  fiivourite  modes  of  obtaimag  it^  To 
repeat  therefore  what  I  just  now  declared,  had 
t  been  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  every  motive  of 
friendship,  1  should  still  have  pursued  the  same 
public  measures  in  which  1  am  now  engaged.  But 
when  gratitude  and  resentment  both  conspire  in 
recommending  this  sdieme  of  action  to  me,  I  can- 
not hesitate  a  moment  in  adopting  it,espedaUy 
since  it  appears  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
the  republic  in  general  as  wdl  as  to  my  own  in 
particular.  To  speak  freely,  I  act  upon  this  princi- 
ple so  much  the  more  frequently  and  with  the  less 
reserve,  not  only  as  my  brother  is  lieutenant  under 
Csesar,  but  as  the  latter  receives  the  slightest 
action  or  even  word  of  mine  in  his  fevour,  with 
an  air  that  evidently  shows  he  considers  them  aa 
obligations  of  the  most  sensible  kind ;  and  in  fact 
I  derive  the  same  benefit  from  that  popularity  and 
power  which  you  know  he  possesses,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  advantages  of  my  own.  The  sum 
of  the  whole  in  short  is  this :  I  imagined  that  1 
had  no  other  method  of  counteractmg  those  per- 
fidious designs  with  which  a  certain  party  vrere 
secretly  contriving  to  undermine  me,  than  by  thus 
uniting  the  fi4en(Uhip  and  protection  of  the  men 
in  power,  with  those  internal  aids  which  have 
never  yet  been  wanting  to  my  support**. 


notice  of  the  strong  applications  that  Pompey  had  i 
to  him  to  defend  Oabintus,  he  decdares  he  never  will  eoB> 
ply  with  that  unworthy  request,  so  long  as  be  retained  the 
least  spark  of  liberty.  But  comply,  however,  he  aotaally 
did ;  equally,  in  truth,  to  his  own  dlsgraoe*  and  to  the  eon* 
futatioa  of  the  doctrine  he  here  advaneeB.-ad  Quint. 
Fratiii.  1.   See  above,  ress.  J,  p.  373. 

P  The  reasoning  which  Cicero  here  employt  is  eertaialy 
Just  considered  abstractedly,  bat  by  no  mesas  appUeabla 
to  the  present  case.  The  question  between  the  arlstoora- 
tical  party,  and  -those  who  were  favoorsrs  of  Oasar  and 
Pompey,  was,  not  what  road  should  be  taken  to  the  sibm 
end,  but  whether  Rome  should  be  firee  or  enslaved.  Lsl 
who  would  then  have  changed  their  sentiments  on  this 
point,  it  became  not  the  Fatkgr  ^f  hU  Cauntrp  to  iaersase 
the  number.  But  as  Cicero  acquired  thatmoet  honenrahle 
of  all  appellations,  by  Catiline,  he  lost  it  again  by  Ctodins; 
or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  his  own  wordsir— **  Nen 
recorder  (as  he  confesses  to  Attious)  unda  eeoiderim,  sed 
undo  surrescerim.— Ad  Att  iv.  10. 

4  lliere  is  no  character  in  aU  antiqaily,  perhaps^  that 
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I  am  well  peniiadfld  had  you  been  in  Rome  yon 
wonld  have  oonemrred  with  me  in  these  aentimenti. 
I  know  indeed  the  candour  and  moderation  of 
your  temper ;  and  I  know  too  that  your  heart  not 
only  glows  with  friendship  towards  me,  but  is  wholly 
uotainted  with  malerolence  towards  othen ;  in  a 
word,  I  know  that  as  you  possess  every  sublime  and 
generous  affection,  you  are  incapable  of  anything 
so  mean  as  artifice  and  disguise.  Nerertheless, 
even  this  derated  disposition  has  not  secured  you 
firom  the  same  unprovoked  maUoe  which  1  have 
experienced  in  my  own  affaira.  I  doubt  not  there- 
fore if  you  had  beisn  an  actor  in  this  soeneythe  same 
motivea  would  hare  swayed  poftr  conduct  which 
have  governed  mine.  But  however  that  may  be, 
1  ahJl  most  certainly  submit  all  my  actions  to 
your  guidance  and  advice  whenever  1  shall  again 
a^oy  your  company ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
be  less  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  my  honour 
than  you  formerly  were  to  that  of  my  person.  Of 
this  at  least  you  may  be  persuaded,  that  you  will 
find  me  a  foithful  friend  and  associate  in  all  your 
counsels  and  measures,  as  it  will  be  the  first  and 
daily  purpose  of  my  life,  to  supply  you  with  ad- 
ditional and  more  powerful  reasons  for  rejoicing 
in  those  obligations  you  have  conferred  upon  me^*^ 

As  you  dcnre  me  to  send  you  those  compositions 
which  I  have  written  since  you  left  Rome,  I  shall 
deliver  some  orations  into  thie  hands  of  Menocrates 
for  that  Durpose.  However,  not  to  alarm  you, 
their  number  is  but  inconsiderable ;  for  I  withdraw 
as  mach  as  possible  from  the  contention  of  the 
bar,  in  order  to  join  those  more  gentle  Muses  which 
vrere  always  my  delist,  and  are  particularly  so  at 
this  juncture.  Accordingly  I  have  drawn  up  three 
dialq^ues  upon  oratory,  wherein  I  have  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  manner  of  Aristotle.  I  trust  they 
will  not  prove  altogether  useless  to  your  son,  as  I 
have  rqected  the  modem  precepts  of  rhetoric  and 
adopted  the  ancient  Aristotelian  and  Isocratic  rules. 
To  this  catalogue  of  mv  writings  I  must  also  add 
an  historical  poem  whicn  I  have  lately'composed  in 
three  cantos,  upon  the  subject  of  my  banishment', 
and  as  a  lasting  memorial  likewise  of  your  friendship 
and  my  gratitude.  This  I  should  long  since  have 
tnnamitted  to  you  had  it  been  my  immediate  in- 
tention to  make  It  public.    But  1  am  discouraged 

liei*»  (^MD  to  discovery  as  that  of  Cicero ;  and  jet  there  la 
none,  at  the  aune  time,  which  teems  to  be  lees  fenerally 
oadenlood.  Bad  there  been  nu  other  of  his  writings  ex- 
tant, however,  but  this  sln^  letter,  the  patriot  oharaoter, 
one  dtoold  have  imafined,  would  have  been  the  last  that 
the  world  would  ever  hare  ascribed  to  oar  author.  It  Is 
obsKi  V  abis,  (and  It  Is  an  observation  for  which  I  am  obliged 
to  a  gentleman,  who,  amidst  tut  more  Important  ooonpa- 
tioaa*  did  not  refnse  to  be  the  oeusmei  of  these  papers) 
that "  the  prinoiplee  by  which  Ckwro  attempts  to  Jostlfy 
himself  la  this  epistle,  are  soeh  as  will  equally  defend  the 
most  abandoned  proetitation  and  desertion  In  poUftioal  con- 
duct. Pcnonal  gratitude  and  resentment;  an  eye  to  private 
and  partkolar  Interest,  mixed  with  a  pretended  regard  to 
pnblie  good ;  an  attention  to  a  brotherii  adwnoement  and 
farther  favou-;  a  sensibility  in  being  caressed  by  a  great 
amn  In  power ;  a  calculation  of  the  advanlagea  derived 
from  the  popularly  and  credit  of  that  great  man  to  one's 
own  personal  self,  are  very  Weak  foundations  indeed,  to 
BBppert  tha  superstmcture  of  a  true  patriot's  diaractmr. 
Yet  theee  are  the  principles  which  Cksao  here  expresdj 
avows  and  defends  I  ** 

r  This  poem  Cicero  delivered,  sealed  up,  to  his  son ; 
ee^lotnlwg  him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  publish  or  read  it 
tmaflerl 


frx>m  this  design  at  present,  not  indeed  as  fearing 
the  resentment  of  those  who  may  imagine  them- 
selves the  objects  of  my  satire  (for  in  this  respect 
I  have  been  extremely  tender),  but  as  finding  it 
impossible  to  make  particular  mention  of  every 
one  from  whom  1  received  obligations  at  that 
season.  However,  when  I  shall  meet  with  a  proper 
opportunity,  I  will  send  it  to  you ;  submitting  my 
writings  as  well  as  mv  actions  entirely  to  your 
judgment*  I  know  indeed  these  literary  medita- 
tions have  ever  been  the  fiivonrita  employment  of 
your  thoughts  no  less  than  of  mine*.  |t. 

Your  family  concerns,  which  you  recommend  to    ^  ^ 
me,  are  so  much  a  part  of  my  own  that  1  am  sorry 
you  should  think  it  necessary  even  to  remind  me 
of  them*    I  could  not  tbvefore  read  your  solicita- 
tions for  that  purpose  without  some  uneasiness. 

I  find  yon  were  prevented  by  an  indisposition 
fttMu  going  the  last  summer  into  Cilida,  which 
was  the  occasion  it  seems  of  your  not  sctUing  my 
brother's  affain  in  that  province.  However,  you 
give  me  assurance  that  you  will  now  take  all 
possible  methods  of  a4justing  them.  You  cannot 
indeed  oblige  him  more ;  and  he  will  think  himsdf 
aa  much  indebted  to  you  for  procuring  him  this 
additional  £urm,  as  if  you  had  settled  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  patrimony.  In  the  meantime  I 
entreat  you  to  inform  me  finsquently  and  freely  of 
all  your  affidrs,  and  particulariy  give  me  an  account 
of  the  studies  and  exercises  in  which  your  son  is 
engaged.  For  bo  well  persuaded,  never  friend  was 
more  agreeable  or  more  endeared  to  another  than 
you  are  to  me ;  and  of  this  truth  I  hope  to  render 
not  only  you  but  all  the  worid,  and  even  posterity 
itself,  tiioroughly  sensible. 

Appius*  hM  lately  deobred  in  the  senate  (what  jL  f 
be  had  before  indeed  often  intimated  in  conver- 
sation) that  if  he  could  get  his  proconsular  com- 
mission confirmed  in  an  assembly  of  the  CuriB*, 
he  would  cast  lots  with  his  colleague  for  the  par- 
ticular province  to  which  they  shcmld  respectivdy 
succeed ;  if  not,  that  bv  an  amicable  agreement 
between  themselves,  he  had  resolved  upon  youra*. 
He  added,  that  in  the  case  of  a  consul  it  was  not 

•  To  turn  from  the  actiooaof  Oloeroto  his  writings,  is 
changing  oar  point  of  view,  it  most  be  aeknowledgod, 
extremely  to  his  advantage.  U  la  on  this  side,  indeed, 
that  his  character  can  never  be  too  warmly  admired ;  and 
admired  it  will  undoubtedly  be,  so  kmg  as  manly  eloquence 
and  genuine  philosophy  have  any  friends.  Feriiape  there 
Is  something  In  that  natural  mechanism  of  the  human 
tnmib  necessary  to  constitute  a  fine  genius,  which  is  not 
altogether  favourable  to  the  exoeUenoiee  of  the  heart  It 
is  oertato,  at  least,  (and  let  It  abate  our  envy  of  uncommon 
parts)  that  great  superiority  of  intellectual  qualiflcatioas, 
has  not  often  been  found  In  oo^Junotlon  with  the  much 
nobler  advantages  of  a  moral  kind. 

t  Appins  Claudius  Puloher,  one  of  the  present  onnsnla 
6ee  reel.  •  on  letter  3,  book  UL 

•  Romulus  divided  the  dty  into  a  certain  numbtf  of 
districts  called  curia,  which  somewhat  reeemUed  our 
parishes.  When  the  people  were  summoned  together,  to 
transact  any  bnsinesB  sgreeably  to  this  division.  It  was 
called  an  assembly  of  the  ouri* :  where  the  most  votes  In 
every  curise  was  considered  as  the  voice  of  tho  whole  dis- 
triot,  aad  the  moet  curie  as  the  general  conamt  of  the 
peoide.— Kcnnett,  Rom.  Antiq. 

"  The  senate  annnally  nominated  the  two  provinces  to 
which  the  onnsuls  should  succeed  at  the  expiratian  of  their 
ofltoe ;  but  It  was  left  to  the  consuls  themsdvee  to  deter- 
mine, either  by  oastlog  lota,  or  by  private  agreement,  which 
of  the  particular  provlnoee  so  assigned  they  should  i 
ttvely  adminlster.^Manntlus,  De  Leg.  a  x. 
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absolutely  necessary,  though  perhaps  it  might  be 
expedient,  to  procure  a  law  of  this  kind ;  and  as  a 
government  had  been  appointed  him  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  he  was  entitled,  he  said,  in  consequence 
of  the  Cornelian  law,  to  a  military  command  till 
the  time  of  his  entrance  into  Rome^.  I  know  not 
what  accounts  you  may  have  received  of  this  matter 
from  your  other  friends ;  but  I  find  the  sentiments 
of  the  world  are  much  divided.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  you  are  not  obliged  to  resign  your  government 
if  your  successor  should  not  be  authorised  by  an 
assembly  of  the  Cuiic;  whilst  others  maintain 
that  notwithstanding  you  should  think  proper  to 
leave  the  province,  you  may  nevertheless  depute  a 
person  to  preside  in  your  absence.  As  to  myself, 
I  am  not  altogether  so  clear  with  respect  to  the  law 
in  question ;  though  I  must  own  at  the  same  time 
that  my  doubts  are  by  no  means  considerable.  Of 
this  however  I  am  perfectly  sure,  that  it  is  agree- 
able to  your  honour,  and  to  that  generosity  of 
conduct  in  which  I  know  you  place  your  highest 
gratification,  quietly  to  yield  up  your  province  to 
▼our  successor,  especially  as  you  cannot  in  this 
instance  oppose  his  ambitious  views  without  in- 
curring the  suspicion  of  being  influenced  by  the 
same  motives  yourself.  But  be  that  as  it  wOl,  I 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  inform  you  of 
my  sentiments,  as  I  shaH  certainly  defend  yours 
whichever  way  they  may  determine  you  to  act. 
/  After  I  had  finished  my  letter,  I  received  your 

last  concerning  the  fanners  of  the  revenues'.  Your 
decision  appears  to  me,  I  must  own,  perfectly 
e<|uitable;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but 
wish  you  might  be  so  happy  as  not  to  disgust  a 
body  of  men  whose  interest  you  have  hitherto 
always  £|voured.  However,  you  may  be  assured  I 
shall  support  the  decrees  you  have  made  upon  this 
occasion,  though  you  wdl  know  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  these  people,  and  what  formidable 
enemies  they  proved  to  the  excellent  Quintus 
Scaevola^    I  would  recommend  it  to  you  therefore 

w  Though  the  nomination  of  the  prooonsular  provinoea 
was  a  privilege  reoorved  to  the  senate,  yet  it  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  people  to  oonfer  on  the  proconsolB  the  power 
of  ezeoating  the  military  fnnottons,  and  Ukewleo,  it  should 
seem,  to  grant  the  neoeanry  appointments  for  oonvejing 
them  to  their  reqMctivegovernmeots.  By  a  law,  however, 
which  was  made  bj  Comdioa  I^Ua,  daring  his  dictator- 
ship, in  the  year.  678»  it  was  enacted,  that,  whatever 
magistrate,  at  the  expiration  of  hie  oflBoe,  should  obtain  a 
province  hj  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  should  be  invested 
with  the  fuU  power  of  a  proconsul,  notwithstanding  his 
oommiasion  were  not  conflnned  by  an  assembly  of  the 
onrio.  But  Sylla's  dictatorship  being  considwed  as  a 
usurpation,  it  is  probable,  from  the  passage  before  us,  that 
this  law  was  not  generally  esteemed  valid.  Appius,  never- 
theless, endeavoured  to  avail  himself  ot  it,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  he  might  meet  with  some  obstruction  in  the 
usual  meUiod  of  applying  for  a  ratification  of  his  powers : 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  collected  fhmi  a  letter  to  Atticus , 
that  he  at  last  set  forward  to  his  government  without  the 
sanction  of  the  people— Manutius,  De  Leg. ;  Orcv.  prwf. 
in  Antiq.  1 ;  Ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

>  The  aooiety  of  farmws  of  the  public  revenuea,  among 
the  Romana,  waa  a  body  of  men  in  high  repute,  aa  being 
composed  of  the  principal  peraons<tf  the  equestrian  order : 
*'Floa  equitum  Romanorum,  (aaya  Cicero,)  omamentum 
civitatia,  firmamentnm  relpublicw,  pubUcanorum  ordine 
oontinetur.**  [Pro  Plane]  Diaputea  frequently  aroae  be- 
tween theae  and  the  tributary  provinoea :  and  it  ia  to  aome 
diffcrenoe  of  thia  kind  wherein  Lentolua  had  given  Judg- 
ment againat  them,  that  Cicero  aeema  to  allude. 

f  There  were  two  very  eminent  persons  of  this  name  in 


if  possible,  to  recover  their  good  graees,  or  at 
least  to  soften  them.  The  task,  I  confess,  ia 
difficult;  but  prudence,  I  think,  requires  you 
should  use  your  best  endeavours  for  that  purpose. 
FareweU. 


LETTER  XVUI. 
To  Lueiug  CuUeolus,  Prooontui*, 

It  was  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude that  my  frioid  Lucceius*  acquainted  me  you 
▲  u.  699  ^*^  generously  assured  Ins  agents  of  your 
assistance,  as  indeed  I  know  not  a  man 
in  the  world  who  has  a  heart  more  sensible  of 
obligations.  But  if  your  promises  only  were  thus 
acceptable  to  him,  how  much  more  will  he  think 
himself  indebted  to  you  when  yon  shall  have 
performed  (as  I  am  wdl  persuaded  you  will  most 
fiuthfally  perform)  these  your  obliging  engage- 
ments ? 

The  people  of  Bullish  have  intimated  a  disposi- 
tion to  refer  die  demands  in  question  between 
Lucceius  and  themselves  to  Pompey's  arbitration ; 
but  as  the  concurrence  of  your  influence  and 
authority  will  be  necessary,  I  very  strongly  entreat 
you  to  exert  both  for  this  purpose. 

It  affords  me  great  satis&ction  to  find  that  youv 
letter  to  Lucceius,  together  with  your  promises  to 
his  agents,  have  convinced  them  that  no  man  has 
more  credit  with  you  than  myself ;  and  I  earnestly 
conjure  you  to  confirm  them  in  these  sentiments 
by  every  real  and  substantial  service  in  your  power. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XIX. 

To  the  tam0. 

Yon  could  never  have  disposed  of  your  favoun 

where  they  would  be  more  gratefully  remembered 

A  V  699.  ^^^  ^°  ™^  friend  Lucceius.    But  the 

obligation  is  not  confined  to  him  only ; 

Pompey  likewise  takes  a  share  in  it :  and  whenever 

Cicero's  time.  The  first,  the  moat  celebmted  lawyer  and 
politician  of  hla  age,  ia  diatingnished  by  the  title  of  augm-. 
The  other,  who  waa  high-prieat,  was  slain  at  the  entr^oe 
of  the  temple  of  Veate,  aa  he  was  endeavouring  to  make 
his  escape  from  that  general  mwsaarre  of  the  aenatora 
which  waa  perp^rated  by  the  orders  of  the  young  Marina 
To  which  of  these  Tully  alludes  ia  nnoartain.  Manutina 
auppoaea  to  the  former,  but  without  sasfgnlng  his  reasons 
It  seems  not  unUkely,  however,  to  be  the  latter,  as  these 
ia  a  passage  in  Valerius  Maximua,  by  which  we  find  that 
he  exerciaed  hla  Asiatic  government  with  ao  much  honoor 
and  integrity,  that  the  aenate,  in  their  subsequent  deoraas 
for  nominating  the  proconsola  to  that  province,  always 
recommended  him  aa  an  example  worthy  of  their  imita- 
tion. It  appeara,  by  a  fragment  of  Oiodorus  Slculua,  that 
he  endeavoured,  during  his  administratioa  in  Asia,  to 
reform  the  great  abuses  which  were  committed  by  the 
farmers  of  the  revenues  in  his  province,  and  tmpriaooed 
many  of  them  for  their  cruel  oppreealona  of  the  people^ 
Thia  drew  upon  him  their  indignation :  but  in  what  par- 
ticular tnatance  he  waa  a  aufTerer  by  it,  hiatozy  doea  not 
mention.— Uv.  eplt  86;  Yal.'Max.  vHL  1& 

«  The  person  to  whom  thia  letter  ia  addreaaed,  and  the 
province  of  which  he  was  proconsul,  are  equally  unknown. 

•  An  account  of  Lucceius  haa  already  been  given  in 
rem.  •  on  letter  SO,  book  L 

b  Geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  situation  of  this 
dty,  some  placing  it  in  lUyria,  others  in  Macedonia. 
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I  we  him  (as  I  often  do)  be  nefer  failB  to  ezprees 
in  Terj  strong  tenns  how  mncfa  he  thinks  himself 
indebted  to  70a.  To  which  I  will  add  (what  I 
know  will  give  you  great  satisfiiction)  that  it 
afforded  me  also  a  very  sensible  pleasore.  As  yon 
cannot  now  discontinue  these  obliging  offices  with- 
out forfeiting  your  character  of  constancy,  I  doubt 
not  of  your  perscTering  in  the  same  friendly  sendees 
lor  your  own  sake,  which  yon  at  first  engaged  in 
for  ours.  I  cannot  forbear,  nerertheless,  most 
earnestly  entreating  yon  to  proceed  in  what  yon 
haye  thus  generoiuly  begun,  till  you  shall  have 
perfectly  completed  the  purposes  for  which  we 
requested  your  assistance.  You  will  by  these  means 
greatly  obUge  not  only  Luooeius  but  Pompey ;  and 
never,  I  will  venture  to  assure  you,  can  you  lay  out 
▼our  services  to  more  advantage.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add,  having  given  you  my  full  sentiments 
of  public  affairs  in  a  letter  vdiich  I  wrote  to  you  a 
few  daysago  by  one  of  your  domestics.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XX. 
To  Curiui,  Proeontul*, 
I  BATK  long  been  intimately  connected  with 
Quintus  Pompeius  by  a  variety  of  repeated  good 
A.  v.  6B0.  ^^^^-  As  he  has  upon  many  former  oc- 
casions supported  his  interests,  his  credit, 
and  his  authority  in  your  province  by  my  influence, 
so,  now  the  administration  is  in  your  hands,  he  on^t 
undoubtedly  to  find,  by  the  effects  of  this  letter,  that 
none  of  your  predecessors  have  ever  paid  a  greater 
regard  to  my  recommendations.  The  strict  union 
indeed  that  subsiste  between  you  and  myself  gives 
me  a  ;ight  to  expect  that  you  will  look  upon  every 
friend  A  mine  as  your  own.  But  I  most  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  receive  Pompeius  in  so  particular  a 
manner  into  your  protection  and  favour,  as  t5  con- 
vince him  that  nothing  could  have  proved  more  to 
his  advantage  and  his  honour  than  my  applications 
to  yon  in  hu  behalf.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXL 
To  Batiliut^ 
I  GON6RATULATK  both  you  and  myself  on  the 
present  joyful  occasion.    A^  your  affairs  here  are 
A.  u.  flsa   °^^><^  ^7  concern,  as  your  person  is  infi- 
nitely dear  to  me.    Love  me  in  return, 
and  let  me  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  is 
going  forward  in  your  part  of  the  world.    Farewell. 

«  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addrened,  and  the 
ttane  whco  it  was  written,  are  unknown. 

*  If  Beailliu  be  the  tme  name  of  the  penon  to  whom 
this  letter  is  faiscribed,  (and.  Indeed,  all  the  editions  agree 
In  calling  him  so.)  no  acoonnt  can  be  given  concerning 
Mm.  But,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  the  genuine 
reading  to  be  BoWJitf,  he  was  pnetor  in  the  year  706:  and 
Cnar  not  having  given  him  a  province,  as  was  nsoal,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  ofBoe,  he  was  so  mortified  with  the 
aflbwt.  thai  be  put  an  end  to  his  Ufe^-OHo,  zUii.  p.  837. 


LETTER  XXn. 
To  QuintHt  Philipput,  Proconsul*, 

I  CONGRATULATE  your  safe  return  from  your 
province,  in  the  fulness  of  your  fame,  and  amidst 
A.  V.  6B9.  ^®  general  tranquillity  of  the  republic. 
If  I  were  in  Rome,  I  should  have  waited 
upon  you  for  this  purpose  in  person,  and  in  order, 
likewise,  to  make  my  aclmowledgmente  to  you  for 
your  favours  to  my  friends  Egnatius  and  Oppius. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  taken 
great  offence  against  my  friend  and  host,  Antipater. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  case ; 
but  I  know  your  character  too  well  not  to  be  per- 
suaded that  you  are  incapable  of  indulging  an 
unreasonable  resentment.  1  conjure  you,  however, 
by  our  long  friendship,  to  pardon,  for  my  sake,  his 
sons,  who  Ue  entirely  at  vour  mercy.  If  I  imagined 
you  could  not  grant  this  fevour  consistently  with 
your  honour,  I  should  be  frur  from  making  the  re- 
quest ;  as  my  regard  for  your  reputation  is  much 
superior  to  nil  considerations  of  friendship  which  I 
owe  to  this  family.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
(and,  indeed,  I  veiy  possibly  may)  your  clemency 
towards  them  will  rather  add  to  your  character  than 
derogate  from  it.  If  it  bo  not  too  much  trouble, 
therdfore,  I  should  be  glad  you  would  let  me  know 
how  far  a  compliance  with  my  request  is  in  your 
power ;  for  that  it  is  in  your  inclination,  I  have  not 
the  least  reason  to  doubt.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXin. 
To  Lucius  Valerius',  the  Lawyer: 

Fors,  why  should  I  not  gratify  your  vanity  with 
that  honourable  appellation  ?    Since,  as  the  times 
A.  u.  aoa   SO*  ^7  friend,  confidence  will  readily  pass 
upon  the  world  for  skill. 

I  have  executed  the  commission  you  sent  me, 
and  made  your  acknowledgmento  to  Lentulus.  But 
I  wish  you  would  render  my  offices  of  this  kind 
unnecessary,  b/  putting  an  end  to  your  tedious 
absence.  Is  it  not  more  worthy  of  your  mighty 
ambition  to  be  blended  with  your  learned  brethren 
at  Rome,  than  to  stand  the  sole  great  wonder  of 
wisdom,  amidst  a  parcel  of  paltry  provincials^? 
But  I  long  to  raUy  you  in  person,  for  which  merry 

•  See  rsM.  Ion  letter  6,  of  this  book. 

'  Valerius  is  only  known  by  this  letter  and  another, 
wherein  Cicero  recommends  him  to  Appius  as  a  person 
who  lived  in  his  family,  and  for  wlsom  he  entertained  a 
very  singular  alfeotion.  By  the  air  of  this  epistle  he  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  that  sort  of  lawyers  who  may  more 
properly  be  said  to  be  of  the  profession  than  the  sdenoei 
But,  as  the  vein  of  humour  whidi  runs  through  this  letter 
partly  oonsists  in  playing  upon  wwds,  it  is  not  very  easy, 
perhaps  it  is  impossible,  to  be  preservtd  in  a  translation'; 
and,  as  it  alludes  to  droumstanees  whidi  are  now  alto* 
gether  unknown.  It  must  neoeasarOy  lose  much  of  its 
original  spirit 

c  The  abrupt  beginning  of  this  letter  has  Induoedsome 
of  the  oommeatators  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  entire.  But 
Manutius  has  veiy  Justly  observed,  that  It  evidently  refers 
to  the  insoriptloD :  and  he  produoes  an  instance  of  the 
same  Und  Ihim  one  of  the  epistles  to  Attkua^^d  Att. 
iii.9a 

^  After  this  passsge  In  the  original,  Clonro  goes  on  In 
the  following  strain  n—**  Qnanqnam  qui  toiine  vcniunt, 
partim  te  superbnm  esse  diount,  quod  nikit  rstpamUas, 
prtlm  eontnmeltnemn,  good  wols  respomUm.'  Tlietiane> 
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purpose  I  desire  yon  would  hasten  hither  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  I  vrould  by  no  means,  how- 
eTer,  advise  yon  to  take  Apulia  in  the  way,  lest 
some  disastrous  adventure  in  those  unlucky  regions 
should  prevent  our  welcoming  your  safe  arrival. 
And,  in  truth,  to  what  purpose  should  you  visit 
this  your  native  province'  ?    For^  Uke  Ulysses, 


later,  however,  has  veotured  to  omit  this  witticism,  upon 
the  advioe  of  Horace^ 


'Que 


Decperat  tentnta  nitescere  poese,  relinquit.' 
It  is  a  pun,  indeed,  which  haa  alceady  ocoun«d  in  one  of 
the  preceding  letters  to  Trebatiua.  wheie  our  aathor  plays 
in  the  same  manner  upon  the  equivocal  sense  of  the  verb 
retpondcre,  [Sec  rem.  p  on  letter  16  of  this  book.]  Yoiture 
has  manafired  Bn  allusion  of  this  kind  much  more  success- 
fully. *«  Si  vous  pr^tendez  (says  that  agreeable  writer  to 
his  friend  the  plenipotentiary  at  Monster)  que  la  dignity 
de  pltaipotentiare  voua  dispense  de  respondre,  Papinian 
avoit  k  sa  charge  tovitea  les  affkires  de  I'empire  romain, 
et  Je  vous  m(mstrerai  en  cent  lienx  dans  de  groe  Uvres, 
Papinianut  retpondUt  et  respondit  Papinianus.  Les  plus 
sagos  et  les  plus  prudens  ^toieut  ceux  qui  avoient  aooous- 
timi^  de  respondre,  et  de  li  responta  sapientumt  et  pru- 
dentum  responta,  Les  oracles  mtaies,  quand  vous  en 
aeriez  un,  respondolent ;  et  U  n'est  pas  qu*auz  ohoeea 
inanim^es.  qui  ne  se  mettent  qnelqnefois  on  devoir  de 
reqxmdre:— 

<  Les  eauz  et  les  roohers  et  les  bols  lui  respondent^ " 
LetdeVoit.Ll«5. 
t  Mannthu  imagines  that  Cicero  means  to  rally  the 
obscurity  of  his  friend's  birth.  Perhapa  it  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  he  means :  yet,  as  this  sense  is  as  oonsiskent  with  the 
original  as  any  other,  it  is  adopted  in  the  translation. 
But  if  this  very  learned  commoitator  be  right  in  his 
general  notion  of  this  passage,  he  is  certainly  deceived  hi 
his  Interprotation  of  tanquam  UljfteeSi  cognosces  luorum 
neminem,  with  which  the  letter  concludes.  For  he  takes 
the  verb  eoffnoseo  in  its  usual  acceptation :  by  which  means 
he  makes  Cicero  mistake  so  well  known  a  story  as  that  of 
the  behaviour  of  Ulysses  upon  his  first  return  to  Ithaca. 
However,  he  is  persuaded  that  this  is  a  designed  misre- 
presentation in  his  author:  and  discovers  I  know  not 
what  improvement  of  the  humour  by  this  very  perversion 
of  the  fable.  The  labours  of  this  penetrating  commentator 
have  cast  such  a  light  upon  the  writings  of  Cicero,  that 
even  his  errors  deeerve  to  be  treated  with  respect,  others 
wise  one  might  Justly  laugh  at  a  notkm  so  exactly  in  the 
true  q>irit  of  a  faneifttl  oritio,  who  refines  upon  his  own 


when  he  first  returned  to  his  Ithaca,  you  will  be 
much  too  prudent,  undoubtedly,  to  lay  claim  to 
your  noble  kindred.    Farewell. 

mistakes.  It  is  a  mis^e,  nevertheless,  in  which  all  the 
succeeding  commentators  concur  with  him,  except  Ifr. 
Roes,  who  has  removed  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  passage, 
by  explaining  cognoseo  in  the  sense  of  agnosco.  This 
sense  (in  which  indeed  It  is  not  unfi?equently  used)  reoon- 
oiles  the  aUuskm  to  the  truth  of  the  fact :  and  where  a 
word  has  several  aignfflcationa.  It  would  be  out  of  all  mie 
of  oritioism  to  understand  it  in  an  appUoation  the  least 
fivouiable  to  an  author's  meaning.  It  is  not  alwajrs  so 
easy  however  to  justify  Cicero  with  reqiect  to  Homer ; 
and  he  has,  in  one  instance  at  least,  berai  betrayed  into  an 
error  in  quoting  that  poet  The  instance  occurs  in  his 
Tusculan  disputations,  where  he  takes  notice  of  that 
passage  fai  the  seventh  Iliad,  in  which  AJax  Is  described 
as  going  forth  to  accept  the  challenge  of  Hector.  **  Vide- 
mns  (says  he)  progredientem  apnd  Homemm,  Ajaoem 
mnlta  cam  hilaritate  com  deinignaturus  esaet  onm  Ueo- 
tore ;  ouJus,  nt  anna  sumpsit,  ingzessio  l»titiam  attulit 
aodis,  terrorem  auton  hostibos:  ut  ipsum  Hectorem. 
quemadmodum  est  apud  Homemm,  tolo  pectore  iremen- 
tern,  provocasse  ad  pugnam  paeniteref-^Tusc.  Diap.  iv. 
SS.]  But  Homer  by  no  means  represents  Hector  thus 
totally  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  his  adversary :  and, 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  general 
character  of  that  hero  to  have  described  him  under  sodi 
circumstances  of  terror. 

T^  5^  icol  *Apyfioi  fxey*  iyififop  thropScsm^r 
Tpohs  ik  rpSfiOS  aisihs  MikifOt  ywa  ^KOffrai^ 
"EKTopi  T*  o^T^  Bvfihs  M  arifi^ffVi  Tdra^trtw, 

Ver.  214. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  (as  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  fn 
his  remarks  upon  these  lines)  between  Qvfjiht  M  arffi^trirtw 
irdrcuFfffy,  and  KopSd}  (^w  ffrri04wy  iBp^Ktit  or  Tp6ftos 
aiphi  Mi\v$€  TWO.  The  Trojans,  says  Homer,  trembled 
at  the  sight  of  ijax ;  and  even  Hector  hhnsolf  felt  some 
emotion  in  his  breast ;  or  to  express  it  in  the  same  apiiH 
of  poetry  which  distinguishes  the  original, 

IJiro'  ev'ry  Argive  heart  new  transport  ran : 
All  Troy  stood  trembling  at  the  mighty  man. 
E'en  Hector  paused ;  and,  with  new  doubt  oppretit. 
Felt  his  great  heart  soqiended  in  his  breasts— Pops. 
Perhaps  this  slip  of  attention  in  so  great  an  author  may 
not  be  improperly  pointed  out,  as  engaging  the  candour 
of  the  reader  towards  those  errors  of  the  same  nature, 
which  he  will  too  probably  meet  with  in  the  course  of 
this  attempt 


BOOK   III. 


LETTER  I. 

To  Cains  CurioK 

Though  I  am  sorry  you  should  suspect  me  of 

neglecting  you,  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  am  not 

A.  V.  TOO.   "^  much  concerned  at  your  reproaches  for 

'my  not  writing,  as  I  am  pleased  to  find 

tiiat  you  are  desirous  of  hearing  fix>m  me.    Con- 


)  Curio  was  a  young  nobleman  of  great  parts,  spirit,  snd 
doqnenoe ;  but  addicted,  beyondall  modesty  or  measure, 
to  the  prevailing  luxury  and  gallantries  of  a  most  dissolute 
ag&  After  having  dissipated  his  fortune  by  extravagant 
Indnlgenoes,  for  which  no  estate  oonld  suffice,  be  fell  an 
easy  prqr  to  corruption.  Accordingly,  Cesar  paid  his  debts, 
amounting  to  almost  500,000i.,  and  by  that  means  gained 
Um  over  firam  the  oaast  of  Ubarty,  to  booome  one  of  the 


fldous,  indeed,  of  not  meriting  your  friendly 
accusation,  the  instance  it  afforded  me  that  my 
letters  were  acceptable  to  you,  was  a  very  agreeable 
proof  of  the  continuance  of  that  affection  which  I 
have  already  so  firequentlv  experienced.  Believe 
me,  I  have  never  omitted  wnting  whenever  any 
person  offered  whom  I  imagined  Skely  to  convey 
my  letters  into  your  hands ;  and,  wluch  of  your 
acquaintance,  I  will  venture  to  ask,  is  a  more  puno- 

warmest  and  most  actfve  of  his  parttsans.  It  is  generally 
imagined  that  Virgil  glances  at  him  in  those  well-known 
lines,  vendidit  hie  auropatriam,  Jeo.  though,  indeed,  they 
are  applicable  to  so  many  others  of  his  oontemporaries, 
that  there  seems  no  great  reason  to  imagine  the  poet  had 
Curio  particularly  in  his  view.  Lucan  menti(ms  him  as 
one  whose  talents  would  probably  have  been  of  thehlghesf 
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tuml  oorrespondent  tlum  mpelf  ?  In  retvD,  how- 
ever, I  have  lenrcely  receiTed  more  than  one  or 
two  letters  from  yon  lince  yon  left  Rome,  and 
thoee  two  extremely  concise.  Thus,  yon  see,  I  can 
justly  retort  your  chaige ;  yon  must  not,  therefore, 
pass  too  serere  a  sentence  on  yonr  part,  if  yon  hope 
to  reoeiTe  a  favonrabb  one  on  mine.  But  1  will  dwell 
no  longer  on  this  article  than  to  assure  yon,  that 
since  yon  are  disposed  to  accept  these  memorials 
of  my  friendship,  I  doubt  not  of  acquitting  myself 
to  your  full  satisftM^tion. 

Thourii  I  regret  extremely  the  being  thus  long^ 
deprived  of  your  very  agreeable  company,  yet  I 
cannot  but  rejoice  at  an  absence  which  has  contri- 
buted so  mndi  to  your  honour ;  as  fortune  indeed 
has,  in  all  that  oonoems  you,  answered  my  warmest 
wishes.  I  have  only  to  offer  you  one  short  piece 
of  advice,  and  I  offer  it  in  compliance  with  the 
ainoere  dictates  of  that  singuhur  affection  I  bear 
you.  Let  me  earnestly,  then,  entreat  you  to  come 
well-prepared  at  your  return,  to  act  up  to  those 
great  ideas  which  the  world  has,  with  so  much 
reason,  conceived  of  your  spirit  and  talents.  And 
as  nothing  can  ever  wear  out  the  deep  impressions 
your  good  offices  have  stamped  upon  my  mindS  so, 
I  hope  you  will  not  forget,  on  your  side,  that  you 
eould  not  have  attained  those  honours  or  advan- 
tages that  attend  you,  if  you  had  not,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  your  lifSe,  complied  with  my  fidthful 
and  affectionate  admonitions  >".  Have  I  not  reason, 
then,  to  expect  in  return,  that  as  the  weight  of  old 
age  now  begins  to  bend  me  down",  you  will  suffer 
me  to  repose  my  declining  years  upon  your  youth 
and  frjemiship  ?    FtoewelL 

boooor  and  bcndit  to  hit  ooontry,  fr  be  had  lived  in  times 
«f  Ims  oOBtagknu  d^pravattoa : 

•*  Hand  aHom  tenta  oivan  tnlit  Indole  Rocna, 
Ant  ooi  pluB  lefes  debemt,  reota  seqnaDtL 
Ferdita  tunc  urU  noonerimt  eecala,  poit(iQam 
AmMtaa  ei  luzua,  et  opurn  metoenda  faoultas, 
TnaMftno  miatem  duMam  tonaate  tokrunt.** 
••  A  loal  nKttc  foim'd  to  aid  his  oomitry^  oanse, 
Aveoga  har  tiumlts,  and  topport  Iter  laws, 
Boon  never  knew ;  but  ah !  In  evil  hoar. 
Fate  bade  thee  live  when  virtae  was  no  more  I 
When  lawleee  lust  of  power,  and  avarice  dread. 
And  banefkil  luxury  the  land  o'erapread. 
Thy  war'ring  mind  the  torrent  111  withstood, 
Bome,  Boaroe  resisting,  down  the  impetooos  flood." 
He  distingniehed  himaelf  with  great  bravexy  in  sapport  of 
Caear'i  oMise  In  Africa,  where  Tarns  onmmanded  on  the 
part  of  the  republic.    But,  after  some  suooeMfnl  engage- 
inents.  he  loet  his  lif e  before  the  battle  of  Phamlia,  in  an 
action  against  the  troops  of  Juba,  noar  Utioa.    At  the 
time  whan  this  letter,  and  tho  rest  that  are  addreeeed  to 
him  in  th4  present  book,  were  written,  he  resided  in  Asia, 
where,  as  Manutins  oonjeoturee.  he  was  employed  in 
qoaUty  of  qujMtor  to  Caius  Clodiua— VelL  Pat.  li.  48 ;  Plut 
tn  Tit  Cas. ;  TaL  Bfax.  ix.  8 ;  Tirg.  JBn.  vi  690;  Luc.  Iv. 
814;  Ltv.epltllO. 

k  «« Carlo  had  been  most  probably  absent  £rom  Rome 
about  two  years;  lor  Osius  Qodius,  to  whom  ha  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  quBStor,  obtained  the  govsmmcnt  of 
Aste  a.  o.  ese ;  Plgfa.  Anaal.*'-aUMB. 
1  Curio  assisted  him  in  his  contest  with  Clodius. 
■  Curio,  when  ha  was  a  very  young  man,  had  enterec. 
Intoaeommaroeof  the  most  criminal  and  detestable  hind 
with  Antony.  His  father,  in  order  to  break  off  this  in- 
fsmoos  iatarooorse,  was  obliged  to  call  in  Cicero  to  his 
assistanos ;  who,  by  his  prudent  and  friendly  advioe, 
weanad  the  son  from  a  pasrion  not  less  expensive  It  seems 
than  it  was  execrable ;  and,  by  this  means,  (as  Cicero 
reproaohas  Antony  in  one  of  his  Phili|>pios)  he  saved  an 


LETTER   11. 
To  Trebatktt, 
If  you  were  not  already  in  the  number  of  our 
absentees,  undoubtedly  you  would  be  tempted  to 
A,  o.  TOOl  ^®*^*  '^^  *^  ""*  juncture ;  for  what  busi- 
ness can  a  lawyer  expect  in  Rome  during 
this  long  and  general  suspension  of  all  juridical 
proceedings** !    Accordingly,  I  advise  my  friends, 
who  have  any  actions  commenced  against  them,  to 
petition  each  successive  interrex'  for  a  double  en^ 
urgement  of  the  usual  time  for  putting  in  their 

Eleas :  and  is  not  this  a  proof  how  wonderfully  I 
ave  profited  by  your  sage  instructions  in  the  law  ^  ? 
But  tell  me,  my  friend,  since  your  letters,  I  observe, 
have  lately  run  in  a  more  enlivened  strain  than 
usual,  what  is  it  that  has  elevated  you  into  so  gay 
a  humour?  This  air  of  pleasantry  I  like  well ;  it 
looks  as  if  the  world  went  successfully  with  you, 
and  I  am  all  impatience  to  know  what  it  is  that  has 
thus  raised  your  spirits.  You  inform  me,  bideed> 
that  Caesar  does  you  the  honour  to  advise  with  you. 
For  my  own  part,  however,  I  had  rather  hear  that 
he  eoruulted  your  interest  than  your  judgment. 
But,  seriously^  if  the  former  is  really  the  case,  or 
there  is  any  probability  of  its  proving  so,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  continue  in  your  present  situation, 
and  patiently  submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  a 
military  life ;  as,  on  my  part,  I  shall  support  my- 
self under  your  absence  with  the  hopes  of  its  turning 
to  your  advantage.  But,  if  all  expectations  of  this 
kind  are  at  an  end,  let  us  see  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  periiaps,  some  method  may  be  found 
here  of  improving  your  fortunes.  If  not,  vre  shall 
at  least  have  t^  satisfM^on  of  enjoying  each 
other's  company,  and  one  hour's  conversation  toge- 
ther is  of  more  yalue  to  us,  my  friend,  than  the 
whole  city  of  Samarobriva^  Besides,  if  yon  return 
illustrious  fsmily  from  utter  ruin.^Plut.  in  Tit.  Anton. ; 
CkvPhiLILia 

B  Cicero  was  at  this  time  in  the  A4th  year  of  his  age.— 
Manutius. 

o  The  feuds  in  the  republic  ware  raised  to  so  great  a 
height  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  year  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  that  the  oiBoe  of  the  lata 
o(Bi8uls  had  expired  several  months  before  new  ones  oould 
be  elected.  In  exigendee  of  this  kind,  the  constitution 
had  provided  a  magistrate  called  an  InUrreXt  to  whom 
the  consular  power  was  provisionslly  del^ated.  But 
pubUc  business,  however,  was  at  a  stand,  and  the  courts 
of  Judicature,  In  particular,  were  shut  up  during  this 
interregnum:  a  cirounistance  fTom  which  Cicero  takea 
occasion  to  enter  Into  his  usual  vein  of  pleasantly  with 
Trebatius,  and  to  rally  him  In  perpetual  allusions  to  his 
profession.— Dio,  xL 

9  This  office  of  Ini§rrex  continued  only  five  dsys;  at 
the  expiration  of  which.  If  consuls  were  not  chosen,  a  new 
InUrrex  was  appofanted  for  the  same  diort  period.  And 
In  this  manner  the  eucoeesion  of  these  occasional  msgi^ 
trates  was  oarrted  on,  till  the  elections  were  determined. 

4  The  minute  fonns  of  law-proceedings  among  the 
Romans,  are  not  suAoientty  known  lo  dJstingnieh  pre- 
dsdy  the  exaot  point  on  whldi  Cicero's  humour  fn  this 
passage  turns ;  and,  accordingly,  the  explanations  whieh 
the  oommentatora  have  offered,  are  by  no  means  satis- 
faotovy.  It  would  be  loreiga  to  the  purpoee  of  thees 
remarks  to  lay  bsfbre  the  reader  their  several  conJectuMs  t 
it  will  be  sufMeat  in  gmeal  to  observe^  that  there  waa 
some  notorious  iminoprie*y  in  the  advioe  which  CScero 
here  represents  himsair  as  having  given  to  his  Mso^  and 
in  ^rtiich  the  whole  faroe  ef  his  plesmntf/  conrtsta 

'  A  city  hi  Belgio  i^uil,  and  probably  the  place  whsnln 
Trebatius  had  his  present  quartan. 
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soon,  the  disappoiatmeDt  yon  nave  suffered  may 
pai»  unremarked ;  whereas,  a  longer  pursuit  to  no 
purpose  would  be  so  ridiculous  a  circumstance, 
that  I  am  terriblj  afraid  it  would  scarcely  escape 
the  drollery  of  those  very  arch  fellows",  Laberius, 
and  my  companion  Valerivs*.  And  what  a  bur- 
lesque character  would  a  British  lawyer  furnish  out 
fbr  the  Roman  stage !  You  may  smile,  perhaps, 
at  this  notion ;  but  though  I  mention  it  in  my 
usual  style  of  pleasantry,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  no 
jesting  matter.  In  good  earnest,  if  &ere  is  any 
prospect  that  my  recommendations  will  avail  in 
obtaining  the  honours  you  deserre,  I  cannot  but 
exhort  you,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  the  warmest 
friendship,  to  make  yourself  easy  under  this  ab- 
sence, as  a  means  of  increasing  both  your  fortunes 
and  your  fame :  if  not  I  would  strongly  advise 
your  return.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  your 
own  merit,  in  conjunction  with  my  most  zealous 
services,  will  procure  you  every  advantage  you  can 
reasonably  desire.    FarewelL 


LETTER  TIL 

To  Appius  Pulcher\ 

If  the  Genius  of  Rome  were  himself  to  give  you 

an  account  of  the  commonwealth,  you  could  not  be 

A.  c  TOO    ^^^  ^^y  apprised  of  public  affairs,  than 

by  the  information  you  will  receive  from 

Phanias :  a  person,  let  me  tell  you,  not'  only  of 


•  Laberiua  waa  a  Roman  knight,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  comio  humour,  and  he  had  written  several 
farces  which  were  acted  with  great  applause.  He  was  pre- 
vailed upcm  by  Caesar  to  take  a  port  himself  in  one  of  his 
own  poformances,  and  the  prologue  which  he  qx>ke  upon 
that  occasion  is  still  extant.  The  whole  composition  is 
extremely  q>irited,  and  affords  a  very  advantageous  npeoi- 
men  of  his  genius ;  bat  there  is  something  so  peculiarly 
Just  and  beautiful  in  the  thought  of  the  concluding  lines, 
that  the  reader  perhaps  will  not  r^^^t  the  being  carried 
out  of  his  way  in  order  to  obsenre  it  Laberius  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  when,  in  complaiaanoe  to  Cesar,  he  thus  made 
his  first  entrance  upon  the  stage ;  and,  in  allusion  to  a 
circumstance  so  litUe  favourable  to  his  appearing  with 
Buooess.  he  tells  the  audience, 

**  Ut  bedera  serpens  vires  arboreas  necat ; 

Ita  me  vetuatas  amplezu  onnomm  enecat ; 

Bepulchri  simiUs,  nihil  nisi  nomen  retineo !" 
•*  While  round  the  oak  the  fraudful  iry  twines, 

Robb'd  of  its  strength,  the  sapless  tree  declines. 

Thus  enviou^  age,  advanced  with  stealing  pace, 

Cla^M  my  ohlll'd  limbs,  and  kills  with  cold  embrace. 

Like  empty  monuments  to  heroes'  fame. 

Of  all  I  was  retaining  but  the  name ! 

MACIIO&  Batum.  IL  7. 
<  This  Valerius  is  supposed  by  some  ot  the  commentators 
to  be  Qnintus  Valerius  Catullus,  a  celsbiated  poet,  who, 
aa  appears  by  his  works,  which  are  still  extant,  was 
patronised  by  Cicero.  But  the  opinion  of  Manutius  is 
much  more  probable,  that  the  person  here  meant  is  the 
same  to  whom  the  13th  letter  of  the  first  book  in  this 
collection  is  addraased,  and  who  is  likewise  mentioned  in 
the  following  epistle. 

•*  AppiusClodius  Puloher  had  been  oonsol  the  preoeding 
year,  and  was  at  this  time  governor  of  CiUoia.  The  parti- 
«ular  traits  of  bis  character  will  be  oocaeJonally  marked 
•ut  in  the  observations  on  the  several  letters  addressed  to 
him  in  this  and  the  subeequsnt  books.  In  the  mean  timo 
ft  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  Cicero  very  aealously 
cultivated  his  friendship,  not  from  any  real  opinion  of 
his  merit,  but  as  one  whose  powerful  alliances  rendered 
him  too  considarable  to  be  despised  as  an  enemy.  For  one 


consummate  politics,  but  of  infinite  curiosity.  I 
refer  you,  therefore,  to  him,  as  to  the  shortest  and 
safest  means  of  being  acquainted  with  our  situation. 
I  might  trust  him  likewise  with  assuring  yon,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  my 
heart  towards  you ;  but  that  is  an  office  which  I 
must  claim  the  privilege  of  executing  with  my  own 
hand.  Be  persuaded,  then,  that  I  think  of  yon 
with  the  highest  affection :  as,  indeed,  yoQ  have  a 
full  right  to  these  sentiments,  not  only  from  the 
many  generous  and  amiable  qualities  of  your  mind, 
but  from  that  grateful  sensibility,  with  which,  as  I 
am  informed,  both  by  your  own  letters  and  the 
general  account  of  others,  you  receive  my  best  ser- 
vices. I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  by  my  future 
good  offices,  to  compensate  for  that  long  intermis- 
sion which  unhappily  suspended  our  former  inter- 
course*. And,  since  you  seem  willkig  to  renew 
our  amicable  commerce,  I  doubt  not  of  engaging 
in  it  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  worlds. 

Your  freedman  Ciliz,  was  very  little  known  to 
me  before  he  delivered  your  obliging  letter  into  my 
hands :  the  friendly  purport  of  which  he  confirmed 
with  great  politeness.  The  account,  indeed,  he 
gave  me  of  your  sentiments,  as  well  as  of  the  fre- 
quent and  favourable  mention  you  are  pleased  to 
make  of  my  name,  were  drcumstanoes  which  I 
heard  with  much  pleasure.  In  short,  during  our 
two  days'  conversation  together,  he  entirely  won 
my  heart :  not  to  the  exdusion,  however,  of  my 
old  friend  Phanias,  whose  return  I  impatiently 
expect.  I  imagine  you  will  speedily  order  him 
back  to  Rome ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  dismiss 
him  without  sending  me,  at  the  same  time,  year 
full  and  unreserved  commands. 

I  vety  strongly  recommend  to  your  patronage 
Valerius  the  kwyer*,  even  though  you  shoiud 
discover  that  he  has  but  a  slender  claim  to  that 
appellation.  I  mention  this,  as  being  more  can- 
tious  in  obviating  the  flaws  in  his  tiile  than  he 
usually  b  in  guarding  against  those  of  his  clients. 
But,  seriously,  I  have  a  great  affection  for  the  man : 
as,  indeed,  he  is  my  particular  friend  and  oompa> 
nion.  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  is 
extremely  sensible  of  the  ftivours  you  have  already 
conferred  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  he  is  desirous 
of  my  recommendation,  as  he  is  persuaded  it  will 
have  much  weight  with  you.  I  entreat  yon  lo 
convince  him  that  he  is  not  mistaken.   .  Farewell. 

of  Applus's  daughters  was  married  to  Pompey'S  son.  and 
the  other  to  Brutus.— €ee  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  163;  ^  Vnm. 
ii.  13. 

▼  Appius  was  brother  to  Cicero's  declared  enemy,  Cbe 
turbulent  Clodius,  which  oooasioned  that  intenruptioo  of 
their  friendship  to  which  he  here  alludes.  It  appean  by 
a  passage  in  the  oration  for  Mllo,  that  Clodius,  in  the 
absence  of  his  brother,  had  forcibly  taken  possession  of  an 
estate  belonging  to  Appius ;  and  the  indignation  wbidi 
this  piece  of  iuJnstice  must  necessarily  raise  in  the  latter, 
rendered  him,  it  is  probable,  so  much  the  more  disposed 
to  a  re-onion  with  Cicero.— Orat.  pro  Hil.  97* 

V  The  whole  passage  in  the  original  stands  thus:— 
**  Idque  me,  quoniam  tu  ita  vis,  puto  non  invita  Mlnsrva 
fisctumm :  quam  quidem  ego,  H  firrU  4s  UtU  tumpterc, 
non  solum  Pattada,  sed  Hiam  Appiada  nominabo,"  Tho 
former  part  of  this  sentence  is  translated  agreeably  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  learned  Oronovins :  but  tho  latter  is 
wholly  omitted.  For  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  of  the 
oommentatorB  to  explain  its  dliBcultiea,  it  is  utterly 
unintelligible :  at  least  I  do  not  acmple  to  ooaDns  it  la 
so  to  me. 

'  See  rrm.  f  on  letter  83,  book  11. 
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LETTER  IV. 
To  Caiut  AffffimtiM^. 
Youa  tenant,  Cains  Evander,  ia  a  penon  with 
whom  1  am  Tery  intimate :  as  his  patron,  Marcns 
^  ^  .Q^  Emilias,  is  in  the  number  of  my  must 
particular  friends.  I  entreat  your  per- 
mission, therefore,  that  he  may  continue  some 
time  longer  in  your  house,  if  it  be  not  inoouTe- 
nlent  to  you :  for,  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  work 
upon  his  hands,  be  cannot  remove  so  soon  as  the 
first  of  July,  without  being  eztremdy  hurried.  I 
akmld  be  ashamed  to  use  many  words  in  soliciting 
a  fliTOur  of  this  nature  at  your  hands ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that,  If  it  is  not  Tery  much  to  your  pre- 
jodice,  you  will  be  as  well  inclined  to  grant  me  this 
request  as  I  should  be  to  comply  with  anjr  of  TOurs. 
I  will  only  add,  therefore,  that  your  indulgenoe 
will  greatly  oblige  me^    Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 
To  Trebatiut, 

I  WAS  wondering  at  the  long  intermission  of 
jour  letters,  when  my  friend  Pansa  accounted  for 
A.  r  no  ^^^  insolence,  by  assuring  me  that  you 
were  turned  an  Epicurean.  Glorious 
eflecty  indeed,  of  camp-conversation  I  But,  if  a 
metamorphosis  so  eztraordinanr  has  been  wrought 
la  yon  amidst  the  martial  air  of  Samarobriva,  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  had  1  sent  you 
to  the  softer  regions  of  Tkrentum*  ?  I  have  been 
in  some  pain  ror  your  principles^  I  confess,  ever 
since  your  intimacy  with  my  friend  Seius.  But 
haw  will  you  reconcile  your  tenets  to  your  profes- 
sion, and  act  for  the  interest  of  your  client,  now 
that  yon  have  adopted  the  maxim  of  doing  nothing 
biU  for  your  own  ?  With  what  grace  can  you  insert 
the  usual  danse  in  your  deeds  of  agreement:  *'The 
parties  to  these  presents  as  becomes  good  men  and 
true,"  &C.  ?  For  neither  truth  nor  trust  can  there 
be  in  those  who  professedly  govern  themselves  upon 
oiotives  of  absolute  selfishness?  I  am  in  some 
pain,  likewise,  how  you  will  settle  the  law  con- 
oenung  the  partition  of  **  rights  in  common :"  as 
there  can  be  nothing  in  common  between  those  who 
Bake  their  own  private  gratification  the  sole  crite- 
rion of  right  and  wrong.  Or  can  you  think  it 
proper  to  administer  an  oath,  while  you  maintain 
that  Jupiter  is  incapable  of  all  resentment  ?  In  a 
word,  what  will  become  of  the  good  people  of 
Ulabne*who  have  placed  themselves  under  your 
protection,  if  you  hold  the  nuudm  of  vour  sect, 
"  that  a  wise  man  ought  not  to  engage  himself  in 
public  affiurs?"  In  good  earnest  f  shall  be  ez- 
tremely  sorry,  if  it  is  true  that  you  have  really 

F  8m  an  aoooant  of  him  in  rem.  c  on  the  27th  letter  of 
this  book. 

t  Tarantom  was  a  0II7  in  Italy  distinguiahed  fior  the 
enftiw  and  Umny  of  ite  inhabitants  Geogn4>h«rt  tufform 
jam  thai  the  groateel  part  of  their  year  wasoonaomed  in  the 
eekbiaUoo  of  stated  feetlTalfl.— Bunon.  Commeot  in  Cla- 
verii  Qeograph. 

•  •«  ClowD  Joooeely  speaks  of  this  people,  sa  if  they 
helwifwi  to  the  moat  oonaldenble  town  in  Italy ;  wheteaa 
It  was  ao  mean  and  oontcmptible  a  place,  that  Horace,  in 
onkr  to  ibow  the  powOT  of  oontentment,  says,  that  a 
pffwtn  poanaMd  of  that  exoeUcDt  temper  of  mind«  may  be 
matUlnbne: 

'  Bit  Ukibru,  anknos  d  te  aon  defldt  wqnuA***— Ross. 


deserted  us.  But  if  your  conversion  is  nothuig 
more  than  a  convenient  compliment  to  the  opinions 
of  Pansa,  I  will  forgive  your  dissimulation,  pro- 
vided you  let  me  kiMw  soon  how  your  affairs  go 
on,  and  in  what  manner  I  can  be  of  any  service  in 
them.    FUewelL 


LETTER  VL 
To  Caiut  Curio. 

Our  friendship,  I  trust,  needs  not  any  other 
evidence  to  confirm  its  sincerity  than  what  arises 
^  ^  y^  from  the  testimony  of  our  own  hearts.  I 
cannot,  however,  but  consider  the  death 
of  your  illustrious  father  as  depriving  me  of  a  most 
venerable  witness  to  that  singular  Section  I  bear 
you^.  I  regret  that  he  had  not  the  satisfiiction  of 
taking  a  last  fitfewdl  of  you  before  he  closed  his 
eyes:  it  was  the  only  circumstance  wanting  to 
render  him  as  much  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  his  domestic  hsppiness  as  in  his  public 
fame^ 

1  sincerely  wish  you  the  happy  enjoyment  of 
your  estate :  and,  be  assured,  you  will  find  in  me 
a  friend  who  loves  and  values  you  with  the  same 
tenderness  as  your  father  himself  conceived  for 
yon.    FarewelL 


LETTER  VIL 
To  Trebathu. 
Can  you  seriously  suppose  me  so  unreasonable 
as  to  be  angry,  because  1  thought  you  discovered 
A.  D.  700.  ^^^  inconstsnt  a  disposition  in  your  im- 
patience to  leave  Gaul?  And  can  you 
possibly  believe  it  was  for  that  reason  I  have  thus 
long  omitted  writing?  The  truth  is,  I  was  only 
concerned  at  the  uneasiness  which  seemed  to  have 
overcast  your  mind :  and  I  forbore  to  write  upon 
no  other  account,  but  as  being  entirely  ignorant 
where  to  direct  my  letters.  I  suppose,  however, 
that  this  is  a  plea  which  your  loftiness  will  scarcely 
condescend  to  admit  But  tell  me  then,  is  it  the 
weight  of  your  purse,  or  the  honour  of  being  the 
counsellor  of  Caesar,  that  most  disposes  you  to  be 
thus  insufferably  arrogant?  Let  me  perish  if  I 
do  not  believe  that  thy  vanity  is  so  immoderate,  as 
to  choose  rather  to  share  in  his  councils  than  his 
coffers.  But  should  he  admit  you  into  a  participa- 
tion of  both,  you  will  undoubtedly  swell  into  such 
intolerable  airs,  that  no  mortol  will  be  able  to  en- 
dure you :  or  none,  at  least,  except  myself,  who 
am  philosopher  enough,  you  know,  to  endure  any- 
thing. But  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  that  as  I 
regretted  the  uneasiness  you  formerly  expressed, 
so  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  better  reconciled 
to  your  situation.  My  only  fear  is,  tiiat  your 
wonderful  skill  in  the  law  will  little  avail  you  in 
your  present  quarters;  for  I  am  told,  that  the 
people  you  have  to  deal  with, 


b  See  rtm,  •■  on  the  firat  letter  of  this  book. 

c  He  was  oonaol  in  the  year  of  Rome  076.  when  he  acted 
with  great  spirit  in  oppoeitkm  to  the  attempts  of  Siciniua, 
fat  restminf  the  tribonitial  power,  which  had  been  much 
abridged  by  ByUa.  In  the  foltowing  year  he  went  govenior 
into  Macedonia,  and  hy  his  military  eondnot  in  that  pro- 
vince obtained  the  hoooor  of  a  triumph.  He  dietfngultfaed 
himself  among  the  fHends  of  Cloero  when  he  was  attacked 
by  Clodins*— Pwiinshem.  Snpplem.  In  Lir.  xoi.  dlL 
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«<Reit  thettnogUi  of  thdr  oaiue  on  the  force  of  UmIt 
might, 
And  the  sword  is  mpreme  arbitrator  of  rigfat<i.'* 

As  I  know  joa  do  not  choose  to  be  concerned  in 
forcible  euiriei,  and  are  much  too  peaceably  dis- 
posed to  be  fond  of  making  astauitt^  let  me  leave  a 
piece  of  advice  with  m  j  Uwyer,  and  bj  all  means 
recommend  it  to  jon  to  avoid  the  Treviri  *;  for  I 
hear  they  are  most  formidable  fellows.  I  wish 
from  my  heart  they  were  as  harmless  as  their  name- 
sakes round  the  edges  of  oar  coin'.  But  I  must 
reserve  the  rest  of  my  jokes  to  another  opportunity : 
in  the  mean  time  let  me  desire  you  would  send  me 
a  full  account  of  whatever  is  going  forward  in  your 
province.  Farewell. 
Marohthe4th. 


LETTER  VIIL 
To  Comifieiuit. 

Your  letter  was  extremely  agreeable  to  me  in 
all  respects,  except  that  I  was  sorry  to  find  by  it, 
-  you  had  slighted  my  lodge  at  Sinuessa. 
'  I  shall  not  excuse  the  affront  you  have 
thus  passed  upon  my  little  hovel,  unless  you  give 
me  double  satisfaction  by  making  use  both  of  my 
Cuman  and  Pompeian  villas.  Let  me  entreat  you 
then  to  do  so,  and  to  preserve  me  likewise  in  your 
affection.  I  hope  you  will  provoke  me  to  enter 
into  a  literary  cont^t  with  you,  by  some  of  your 
writings ;  as  I  find  it  much  easier  to  answer  a 
challenge  of  this  Idnd^  than  to  send  one.  However, 
if  you  should  persevere  in  your  usual  indolence,  I 
shall  venture  to  lead  the  way  myself,  in  order  to 
show  you  that  your  idleness  has  not  infected  me. 

I  steal  a  moment  to  write  this  whilst  I  am  in  the 
senate ;  but  you  shall  have  a  longer  letter  from  me 
.  when  I  shall  be  less  engaged.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IX. 

To  TrebtUitu. 
I  AM  giving  you  an  instance,  that  those  who 
love  are  not  easily  to  be  pleased,  when  I  assure  you, 
A  o  7«o  ^^^^  though  I  was  very  much  concerned 
when  you  told  me  that  you  continued  in 
Gaul  with  reluctance,  yet  I  am  no  less  mortified 
now  your  letter  informs  me,  that  you  like  your 
situation  extremely  welL  To  say  the  truth,  as  I 
regretted  you  should  not  approve  a  scheme  which 
you  pursued  upon  my  recommendation ;  so  I  can 
ill  bear  that  any  place  should  be  agreeable  to  you 
where  I  am  not  Nevertheless,  I  had  much  rather 
endure  the  uneasiness  of  your  absence,  than  suffer 
yon  to  forego  the  advantages  with  which  I  hope 
it  will  be  attended.  It  is  impossible,  thenfore,  to 
express  how  much  I  rejoice  in  your  having  made  a 
friendship  with  a  man  of  so  improved  an  under- 
standing  and  so  amiable  a  disposition  as  Matins  : 

'  Bnnina. 

•  The  Treviri  were  a  moet  wariike  people,  bordering  on 
Germany.  They  were  defeated  about  this  time  \xy  La- 
UenoB,  one  of  Caaar's  lieutenantaln  GanL—Cas.  De  Bell. 
OaU.  Tiil. 

'  The  pnbllc  coin  was  under  the  inapeetion  of  thne 
officers  called  Treviri  wnmetaUt:  and  several  pieces  of 
money  are  stiU  extant  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  these  magistratee^Petrf 
Bembi  EpisL  apnd  Blanitt. 

f  See  an  aocoont  of  him  in  letter  S4,  book  zL  ffWM.  h. 


whose  esteem,  I  hope,  yon  will  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate by  every  means  in  your  power.  For  believe 
me,  you  cannot  bring  home  a  more  valuable 
acquisition.    Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 
To  Caius  Curio. 
Yon  must  not  impute  it  to  any  neglect  in  Rupa, 
that  he  has  not  executed  your  commission ;  aa  be 
A  u.  TOOL  ®°^^^  ^^  merely  in  compliance,  with  the 
opinion  of  myself  and  the  rest  of  your 
friends.  We  thought  it  most  pmdent  that  no 
steps  should  be  taken  during  your  absence  which 
might  preclude  yon  firom  a  duu^  of  measures  after 
your  return ;  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  bat 
he  should  not  signify  your  intentions  of  entertain- 
ing the  people  with  public  games^ .  I  may  periiaps« 
in  some  future  letter,  give  you  my  reasons  at  large 
against  your  executing  that  design ;  or  rather,  tl»t 
you  may  not  come  prepared  to  answer  my  objec- 
tions, I  believe  it  will  be  the  wisest  way  to  reserve 
them  till  we  meet.  If  I  should  not  bring  you  over 
to  my  sentiments,  I  shall  have  the  satisfoction  at 
least,  of  dischai^ng  the  part  of  a  friend;  and 
should  it  h^)pen  (which  I  hope,  however,  it  will 
not)  that  you  should  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
repent  of  your  scheme,  you  may  then  remember 
that  I  endeavoured  to  diissuade  you  from  it.  But 
this  much  I  will  now  say,  that  those  advantages 
which  fortune,  in  ooiqunction  with  your  own  indus- 
try and  natural  endowments,  have  put  into  your 
possession,  supply  a  fdiX  surer  method  of  openii^ 
your  way  to  the  highest  dignities  than  any  ostenta- 
tious display  of  the  most  splendid  spectacles.  The 
truth  of  It  is,  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  as  they  are 
instances  of  wealth  only,  not  of  merit,  are  by  no 
means  considered  as  refiecting  any  honour  on  the 
authors  of  them  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  public 
is  quite  satiated  with  their  frequent  returns. — But 
1  am  fallen  unawares  into  what  I  designed  to  have 
avoided,  and  pointing  out  my  particular  reasons 
against  your  scheme.  I  will  wslve  all  farther  dis- 
cussions therefore  of  this  matter,  till  we  meet,  and 
in  the  mean  time  inform  you  that  the  worid  enter- 
tains the  highest  opinion  of  your  virtues.  Whatever 
advantages  may  be  hoped  from  the  most  exalted 
patriotism  united  with  the  greatest  abilities,  the 
public,  believe  me,  expects  from  you.  And  should 
you  come  prepared  (as  I  am  sure  you  ought  and  I 
trust  you  will)  to  act  up  to  these  its  glorious 
expectations,  then  indeed  you  will  exhibit  to  yoor 
firiends  and  to  the  commonwealth  in  general,  a 
spectacle  of  the  noblest  and  most  affecting  kind^ 
In  the  meanwhile,  be  assured  no  man  has  a  greater 
share  of  my  affection  and  esteem  than  yourself. 
FarewelL 

It  Corio's  pretence  for  exhibiting  these  games,  was  to 
pay  an  honour  to  the  memoiy  of  his  fatiier.  lately  deoeased : 
but  his  principal  motive  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  who  were  passftmately  attached  to  entertainments 
of  this  kind.  Aa  Oioero  well  knew  the  prof^nion  of  Curio's 
temper,  and  that  the  schraie  he  was  meditating  conid  not 
be  executed  without  great  expense,  he  acted  a  very  Judi- 
oiooB  and  honest  part,  in  laboorlng  to  turn  him  aside  twm. 
a  project  that  would  contribute  to  embarrass  his  flmmoes, 
and  most  probably  therefore  Impair  the  foundation  of  his 
integrity. 

1  Curio  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  listen  to  this  prudent 
counsel  of  his  friend ;  but  In  opposition  to  all  the  grava 
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LETTER  XL 

To  TrebaHus. 

Two  or  thr«e  of  your  letters  which  lately  ctme 
to  my  hAods  at  the  same  time,  though  of  different 
dates,  hare  afforded  me  great  pleasure ; 
*•  '*"•  as  they  were  proofii  that  you  hare  reeon- 
cQed  yourself,  with  mueh  spirit  and  resolution,  to 
the  iaeoBygnSences  of  a  military  life.  I  had  some 
little  suspidon,  I  confess,  of  the  contrary ;  not  that 
I  qnesti<med  your  courage,  but  as  imputing  your 
imnisiness  to  the  regret  dt  our  separation.  Let  me 
entreat  you  tiien  to  persevere  in  your  present  tem- 
per  of  mind,  and  belieTe  me,  you  will  deriTe  maoy 
and  considerable  adrantages  from  the  senrice  in 
which  Tou  are  engaged.  In  the  mean  while  I  shall 
not  hu.  to  renew  my  solicitations  to  Cesar  in  your 
&Tour  upon  all  proper  occasions,  and  have  herewith 
■ent  yon  a  Greek  letter  to  ddiver  to  him  for  that 
pmpoee ;  for  in  truth  you  cannot  be  more  anxious 
than  I  am  that  this  expedition  may  prore  to  your 
benefit.  In  return,  I  desire  you  would  send  me  a 
fbll  relation  of  the  GUlic  war,  for  you  must  know 
I  always  depend  most  upon  the  accounts  of  those 
who  are  letui  engaged  in  the  action. 

As  I  do  not  imijgineyou  are  altogether  so  consi- 
derable a  person  as  to  retain  a  secretary  in  your 
aernoe,  I  could  not  but  wonder  yon  should  trouble 
yourself  with  the  precaution  of  sending  me  sereral 
copies  of  the  same  letter.  Your  parsimony,  how- 
erer,  deserfes  to  be  applanded,  as  one  of  them,  I 
obeerved,  was  written  upon  a  tablet  that  had  been 
nsed  beibre.  I  cannot  conceive  what  unhappy 
composition  could  bo  so  very  miserable  as  to  deserfe 
to  give  place  upon  this  ocession,  unless  it  were  one 
of  your  own  oonteyances.  I  flatter  myself  at  least, 
it  was  not  auT  sprightly  epistle  of  mine  that  you 
thus  disgraced,  in  order  to  scribble  over  it  a  dull 
one  of  your  own.  Or  was  it  your  intention  to 
intimate  affairs  go  so  ill  with  you,  that  you  could 
not  afford  any  better  materials  ?  If  that  should  be 
TOur  case  you  must  even  thank  yourself  for  not 
leaving  your  modesty  behind  you. 

I  shall  recommend  you  in  very  strong  terms  to 
Balbus  when  he  returns  into  GauL  But  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if  you  should  not  hear  from  me 
again  so  soon  as  usual,  as  I  shall  be  absent  from 
Borne  during  all  this  month.  I  write  this  from 
Pomptinns,  at  the  villa  of  Metrilius  Philemon, 
where  1  am  placed  within  hearing  of  those  croak- 
ing diento  wliom  you  recommended  to  my  protec- 
tion ;  for  a  prodigious  number  it  seems  of  yourJ 
tJlnbrean  frogs  are  assembled  in  order  to  compli- 
nent  my  arrival  among  them.    FarewelL 

April  the  8Ch. 

P.6.— I  have  destroyed  the  letter  I  received  from 
yon  by  the  hands  of  Lucius  Amntins,  though  it  was 
■rach  too  innocent  to  deserve  so  severe  a  treatment : 
for  it  contained  nothing  that  might  not  have  been 

adrloe  of  Gioero,  be  peraeTcred  in  his  raBolution,  and 
•scented  it  with  great  miignlfioenoe.  The  oosuequenoe 
wai  Joat  wliat  Cicero  forenwand dreaded :  he  oontraoted 
debts  whkh  he  was  incapable  of  diadiarging.  and  then  aold 
himatlf  to  Cxear,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  clamours  of  his 
at«dltors.-«ee  rfM.  J  on  the  Urat  letter  of  thie  book. 

I  doarolodionraaly  gives  the  inhabitants  of  UlQbrwthie 
appcUatian,  in  anuioa  to  the  low  and  mardiy  situation  of 
Ihsir  tusrn.    9m  rtm.  •,  p.  3tL 


proclaimed  befbre  a  genersl  assembly  of  the  people. 
However,  it  vras  your  express  desire  I  ihould  de- 
stroy  it,  and  I  have  complied  accordingly.  I  will 
only  add,  that  I  wonder  much  at  not  having  heard 
from  yon  since,  especially  as  so  many  extraordinary 
events  have  lately  happened  in  your  province. 


LETTER  XIL 
To  Caiui  Curio. 

NuMsnaLBSB  are  the  subjecto  which  msy  enter 
into  a  correspondence  of  the  epistoliuy  kind ;  but 
A.  0.  TOO  ^  ™^^  usual,  snd  which  indeed  gave 
the  first  rise  to  this  amicable  commerce 
is,  to  inform  an  absent  friend  of  those  private  affairs 
which  it  may  be  necessary,  either  for  his  interest 
or  our  own,  that  he  should  know.  You  must  not 
however  expect  anything  of  the  latter  sort  fh>m  me, 
as  your  family  correspondente,  I  am  sensible,  com- 
municate to  you  what  relates  to  your  own  concerns, 
and  nothing  new  has  happened  in  mine.  There 
are  two  other  species  of  letters  vrith  which  I  am 
particularly  pleased ;  those  I  mean  that  are  written 
in  the  freedom  and  pleasantry  of  common  conver- 
sation, and  those  which  turn  upon  grave  and  moral 
topics.  But  in  which  of  these  it  would  be  least 
improper  for  me  to  sddress  you  at  this  juncture,  is 
a  question  not  easily  determined.  Ill  indeed  would 
it  •become  me  to  entertain  you  with  letters  of 
humour,  at  a  season  when  every  man  of  common 
sensibility  has  bidden  adieu  to  mirths  And  what 
can  Cicero  write  that  shall  deserve  the  serious 
thoughte  of  Curio,  unless  it  be  on  public  affairs  ? 
My  situation,  however,  is  such,  that  I  dare  not 
trust  my  real  sentimento  of  those  pointo  in  a  letter* : 
and  none  other  vrill  I  ever  send  you*".  Thus  pre- 
cluded as  I  am  fit>m  every  other  topic,  I  must 
content  mvself  vrith  repeating  what  f  have  often 
urged,  and  earnestly  exhort  you  to  the  pursuit  of 
true  and  solid  glory.  Believe  me,  it  wul  require 
the  utmost  efforte  of  your  care  and  resoludon,  to 
act  up  to  those  high  and  uncommon  expectations 
which  the  world  has  conceived  of  your  merit.  There 
is  indeed  but  one  possible  method  that  can  enable 

nto  surmount  this  arduous  task.  The  method 
can  is,  by  diligently  cultivsting  those  qualities 
which  are  the  foundation  of  a  just  applause ;  of  that 
applause,  my  friend,  which  I  know  is  the  constant 
object  of  your  warmest  ambition.      1  might  add 


k  Aflkin  at  Rome  vrere  at  this  tfane  fai  the  utmoet  coo* 
fkukm,  oocaatoned  (as  has  already  been  obeenred  in  the 
notea  above)  by  the  fictioas  intermptioa  that  waa  given 
to  the  tunal  deotioa  of  the  magittratea  [See  rtm.  <>,  p, 
379.]  This  state  of  tomnlt.  or  indeed  to  ipeak  more  pro- 
perly of  almoet  abeolute  anarohy,  was  however  eomewhat 
oompoeed  towards  the  latter  end  of  tlie  preeent  year,  hy 
the  eleotloo  of  Domittns  Calvinna  and  Valerius  Mr—h  to 
the  oonaolar  office.— Dio,  zl.  pu  141. 

1  The  disturbances  meotionod  in  the  prceeding  note, 
were  artfhUy  fomented  by  Oasar  and  Pminpey,  in  order  to 
turn  them  to  the  advantage  of  their  ambidous  purpoeea. 
But  this  was  too  dellcale  a  oiroomstanoe  for  Cicero  to 
explain  himself  upon :  espedally  as  he  was  now  cultl> 
vathig  a  friendship  with  both. 

•  The  text  fai  the  original  Is  evidently  defective  :#atqae 
in  hoo  genere  hao  maa  causa  est,  ut  neque  ea  que  non 
sentioveUmscrlbers.''  The  sense  is  sapplied  in  the  trans- 
in  awaythai  sesmsd  to  oolnolds  bsst  with  thte 
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much  more  to  this  porpose,  but  I  am  sensible  yon 
stand  not  in  need  of  any  incitements ;  and  indeed 
I  have  thrown  out  these  general  hints  far  less  with 
a  view  of  inflaming  your  heart,  than  of  testifying 
the  ardency  with  wfaidh  I  give  yon  mifie.  Fare- 
well 


LETTER  Xin. 
To  Memmiut. 
I  CLAIM  the  promise  you  gave  me  when  we  met 
lastf  and  desire  yon  to  treat  my  very  intimate  and 
.       zealous  friend  Aulas  Fosinsi  in  the  man- 
^'  ^*         ner  you  assured  me  you  would.     He  is  a 
man  'of  letters  as  well  as  great   politeness,  and 
indeed  in  every  view  of  his  character  he  is  highly 
deserving  your  friendship.    The  civilities  you  shall 
show  him  vrill  be  extremely  agreeable  to  me,  as 
they  will  at  the  same  time  for  ever  attach  to  your 
interest  a  person  of  a  most  obliging  and  friendly 
disposition.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XIV. 
To  Caiui  Cfirio. 
Public  affairs  are  so  circumstanced  that  I  dare 
not  communicate  my  sentiments  of  them  in  a  letter. 
This  however  I  will  venture  in  general  to 
^^''  '  say,  that  I  have  reason  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  removal  from  the  scene  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  But  I  must  add,  that  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  you  might  be  placed,  tou  would 
still  (as  I  told  you  in  my  last ")  be  embarked  in  the 
same  common  bottom  with  your  friends  here.  I 
have  another  reason  likevvse  for  rejoicing  in  your 
absence,  as  it  has  placed  your  merit  in  fuU.  view  of 
so  considerable  a  number  of  the  most  illustrious 
dtisens  and  allies  of  Rome,  and  indeed  the  reputa- 
tion you  have  acquired  is  universaUy  and  without 
the  least  exception,  confirmed  to  us  on  all  hands. 
Uut  there  is  one  circumstance  attending  you,  upon 
which  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  send  you  my 
congratulations  or  not ;  I  mean  with  respect  to 
those  high  and  singular  advantages  which  the  com- 
monwealth promises  itself  from  your  return  amongst 
us.  Not  that  I  suspect  your  proving  unequal  to 
the  opinion  which  the  world  entertains  of  your 
virtues,  but  as  fearing  that  whatever  is  most  worthy 
of  your  care  will  be  irrecoverablv  lost  ere  your 
arrival  to  prevent  it ;  such,  alas,  is  the  weak  and 
well-nigh  expiring  condition  of  our  unhappy  repub- 
lic !  But  prudence,  perhaps,  will  scarce  justify 
me  in  trusting  even  this  to  a  letter ;  for  the  rest, 
therefore,  1  must  refer  you  to  others:  in  the 
meanwhile,  whatever  your  fears  or  your  hopes  of 
public  affairs  may  be,  think,  my  friend,  incessantly 
think  on  those  virtues  which  that  generous  patriot 
must  possess,  who  in  these  evil  times,  and  amidst 
such  a  general  depravation  of  manners,  gloriously 
purposes  to  inndicatethe  ancient  dignity  and  liber- 
ties  of  his  oppressed  country.  FareweU. 
■  The  lettor  to  whkhCioero  nten  Is  not  extant 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Trebatnu, 
If  it  were  not  for  the  compliments  you  sent  me 
by  Chrysippus,  the  freedman  of  Cvrus  th9architect, 
A.  V.  TOO  ^  ^0x16.  have  imagined  I  no  longer  pos- 
sessed a  place  in  your  thoughts.  But 
surely  you  are  become  a  most  intolerable  fine 
gentleman,  that  you  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of 
writing  to  me,  when  you  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  by  a  man  whom  you  know  I  look  upon 
as  one  almost  of  my  own  family.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, you  may  have  forgotten  the  use  of  your  pen  ; 
and  BO  much  the  better,  let  me  tell  you,  for  your 
clients,  as  they  will  lose  no  more  causes  by  its 
blunders.  But  if  it  is  myself  only  that  has  escaped 
your  remembrance,  I  must  endeavour  to  refresh  it 
by  a  visit,  before  I  am  worn  out  of  your  mind 
beyond  all  power  of  repollection.  After  all,  is  it 
not  the  aoprehenaions  of  the  next  summer's  cam- 
paign tlm  has  rendered  your  hand  too  unsteady 
to  perform  its  office  ?  If  so,  you  must  e'en  play 
over  again  the  same  gallant  stratagem  you  practised 
last  year,  in  relation  to  your  British  expedition, 
and  frame  some  heroic  excuse  for  your  absence. 
However,  I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear,  by  Chiy. 
sippus,  that  you  are  much  hi  Caesar's  good  graces. 
But  it  would  be  more  like  a  man  of  eqmly,  me- 
thinks,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  my  inclinations, 
if  you  were  to  give  me  frequent  notice  of  what 
concerns  you  by  your  own  hand:  a  satisfaction 
I  should  undoubtedly  ei\joy.  if  yon  had  chosen  to 
study  the  laws  of  good  fellowship  rather  than  those 
of  contention.  You  see  I  rally  you  as  usual  in  your 
own  way,  not  to  say  a  little  in  mine.  But  to  end 
seriously :  be  assured,  as  I  greatly  love  you,  I  am 
no  less  confident  than  desirous  of  youi  affection  in 
return.    FarewelL  '^ 


LETTER    XVI. 

To  Publiut  Sesliu9\ 

I  HOPE  you  will  not  imagine  by  my  long  silence 

that  I  have  been  unmindful  of  our  friendship,  or 

A.  V.  TOO.   ^^  ^  ^"^  ^'^y  intention  of  dropping  my 

usual    correspondence  with  you.      The 

sincere  truth  is,  I  was  prevented  from  writing 

during  the  former  part  of  our  separation,  by  those 

calamities  in  which  the  general  confusion  of  the 

times  had  involved  me :  as  I  afterwards  delayed  it, 

from  an  unwillingness  to  break  in  upon  you,  whilst 

your  own  severe  and  unmerited  injuries  vrere  yet 

fresh  upon  your  mind.    But  when  I  rdlect  that  a 

o  The  oommcntaton  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  time 
when  this  letter  was  written,  and  the  peraoo  to  whora  it 
is  addreoMd.  To  examine  the  several  ressoiu  upoo  which 
th^  support  their  re^ective  opinions,  would  be  leading 
the  English  reader  into  a  field  of  oritician,  whIA  ooald 
afford  him  neither  amaBemant  nor  inttruotioo.  The  sab- 
jeot,  indeed,  of  this  letter,  which  is  meral j  consoUtory,  to 
a  friend  in  exile,  is  not  of  oonseqnenoe  enough  to  merit 
any  pains  in  ascertaining  (if  it  wore  possible  to  ascertain) 
its  precise  date :  and  it  is  snfBoient  to  observe,  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  what  perfectly  coincides  with  the  dream- 
stances  both  of  Cloere's  afbirs  and  those  ot  the  republic  in 
the  present  year.  As  to  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  is 
written,  it  is  impoedble  to  determine  anything  cooceniiag 
him ;  for  the  MSB.  and  piinttd  copies  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  his  nanw,  some  calling  him  TItlus.  others 
Sitius,  and  others  Soxtiua 
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•uiBcient  time  has  elapsed  to  wear  off  the  first 
impresnons  of  your  misfortunes:  and  consider, 
likewise,  the  virtues  and  magnanimity  of  yoor 
heart ;  I  think  I  may  now  write  to  you  consist* 
ently  with  my  general  caution  of  avoiding  an  un- 
seasonable offidottsness. 

You  are  sensible,  my  dear  Sextius,  that  I  warmly 
stood  forth  your  advocate,  when  a  prosecution  was 
formerly  commenced  against  you  in  your  absence ; 
as  afterwards,  when  vou  were  involved  in  that 
accusation  which  was  brought  against  your  friend, 
I  exerted  every  means  in  my  power  for  your 
defence.  Thus,  likewise,  upon  mj  return  into 
Italy ',  though  I  found  your  affairs  had  been 
managed  in  a  very  different  manner  than  I  should 
have  advised,  yet  I  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
rendering  you  my  utmost  services..  And  upon  this 
occasion,  when  the  clamour  that  was  raised  against 
you  on  account  of  the  oomi,  by  those  that  were 
the  enemies,  not  only  of  yourself,  but  of  all  who 
endeavoured  to  assist  you  :  when  the  general  cor- 
ruption  of  the  judges^  and,  in  short,  when  many 
other  public  iniquities  had  prevailed  to  your  con* 
demnation  against  all  truth  and  justice,  I  was  not 
wanting  in  my  best  good  offices  of  every  kind 
towards  your  son.  Having,  therefore,  thus  faithfully 
performol  every  other  sacred  duty  of  friendship,  I 
would  not  omit  this  likewise  of  entreating  and 
exhorting  you  to  bear  your  afflictions  as  becomes  a 
man  of  your  distinguished  spirit  and  fortitude. 
In  other  words,  let  me  conjure  yon  to  support  with 
resolution  those  common  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
which  no  prudence  can  prevent,  and  for  which  no 
mcnrtal  is  answerable;  remembering  that  in  all 
popular  governments,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  it  has 
been  the  fate  of  many  of  the  best  and  greatest  men 
to  £b11  a  sacrifice  to  the  iqjustic»of  their  country. 
I  will  add  (and  I  wish  I  could,  with  truth,  be  Qon- 
tiadicted)  that  the  injurious  sentence  yon  lament 
bas  only  buiished  you  from  a  commonwealth  in 
vrhich  no  rational  mind  can  receive  the  least  satis- 
fisction. 

If  I  were  to  say  nothing  of  your  son,  it  would 
look  as  if  I  were  inattentive  to  that  general  applause 
vrhich  his  virtues  so  justly  receive :  on  the  other 
band,  were  1  to  tell  you  aU  that  I  hear  and  think 
of  him,  1  am  afraid  I  should  onlv  renew  your 
grief  for  being  thus  separated  from  his  company. 
However,  you  should  wisely  consider  his  uncommon 
▼irtues  as  a  possession  which  inseparably  attends 
jou,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  may  be 
placed.  For  surely  the  objects  of  the  mind  are  not 
less  intimately  present  with  us  than  those  of  the 
eye.  The  reflection,  therefore,  on  his  singular 
merit  and  filial  piety,  the  fidelity  of  myself  and  the 
rest  of  those  friends  whom  you  have  found,  and 
will  ever  find,  to  be  the  foUowers,  not  of  your 
fortune,  but  of  your  virtue ;  and,  above  all,  the 
ecmsdousness  of  not  havinc  deserved  your  suffer- 
ings, are  circumstances  wmch  ought  to  administer 
Uie  highest  consolation  to  you.  And  they  will 
more  ^ectually  do  so,  if  you  consider  that  it  is 
giult,  and  not  misfortune ;  one's  own  crimes,  and 

9  Probably,  wben  be  retorned  from  exile,  In  tbe  year 

flea 

n  It  was  the  buifneM  of  the  rdlles,  amongst  other  parts 
of  tholt  duty,  to  superintend  tbe  markets  and  public  maoa- 
slnes  of  oima.  It  aeenu  probable,  therefore,  from  this  paa- 
aace,  thai  Seztias  was  banished  for  some  real  or  pretended 
mieoondact  in  the  administration  of  that  oOce. 


not  the  ii^ustice  of  others,  which  ought  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  a  well-regulated  mind.  In  tbe  mean 
time  be  assured,  that  in  compliance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  that  friendship  I  have  long  entertained  for 
you,  and  of  that  esteem  which  I  bear  for  your  son, 
I  shall  neglect  no  opportunity,  both  of  alleviating 
your  afflictions,  and  of  contributing  all  I  can  to 
support  you  under  them.  In  a  word,  if,  upon  any 
occasion,  you  should  think  it  necessary  to  write  to 
me,  you  shall  find  that  your  application  was  not 
made  in  vain.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVII. 
To  Curio. 

I  DESPATCH  Sextus  YUHus,  a  domestic  of  my 
friend  Milo,  to  meet  you  with  this  letter,  notwith- 
^  ^  .QQ  standing  we  have  received  no  account  of 
your  being  yet  advanced  near  Italy. 
However^  we  are  assured  that  you  are  set  forward 
from  Asia*" ;  and  as  it  is  generally  believed  it  will 
not  bo  long  era  you  amve  in  Rome,  I  persuade 
myself  that  the  importance  of  the  affair  which 
occasions  you  this  application  will  justify  my 
desire  of  making  it  as  early  as  possible. 

If  I  estimated  my  services  towards  you  by  the 
same  enlarged  standard  that  you  gratefully  measure 
them  younelf,  I  should  be  extremely  reserved  in 
requesting  any  considerable  favour  at  your  hands. 
It  is  painful  indeed  to  a  man  of  a  modest  and 
generous  mind  to  solicit  great  obligations  fr^m 
those  whom  he  has  greatly  obliged,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  claim  the  price  of  his  good  offices,  and  ask 
a  matter  of  right  mther  than  of  grace.  But  I  can 
have  no  scruples  of  this  sort  with  respect  to  you ; 
as  the  services  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and 
particularly  in  my  late  troubles,  are  not  onlv  of  the 
tdghpst,  but  most  conspicuous  nature.  An  mgtou- 
ous  disposition,  where  it  already  owes  much,  is 
willing  to  owe  more ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle 
that  I  make  no  difficulty  of  requesting  your  assist- 
ance in  an  article  of  the  last  importance  to  me.  I 
have  no  reason,  indeed,  to  fear  that  I  should  sink 
under  the  weight  of  your  favours,  even  if  they  were 
to  rise  beyond  all  number,  as  I  trust  there  is  none 
BO  considereble  tiiat  I  should  not  only  receive  with 
gratitude,  but  return  with  advanti^ 

I  am  exerting  the  utmost  efforts  of  my  care,  my 
industry,  and  my  talents,  in  order  to  secure  the 
election  of  Milo  to  the  consulate;  and  I  think 
myself  bound  upon  this  occasion  to  give  a  proof  to 
the  world  of  the  more  than  common  affection  witii 
which  I  enter  into  his  interest.  I  am  persuaded 
no  man  ever  was  so  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
his  own  person  and  fortunes,  as  I  am  that  Milo 
may  obtain  this  honour :  an  event  upon  which  the 
security  of  my  own  dignities,  I  am  sensible,  depends. 
Now,  tiie  assistance  which  it  is  in  your  power  to 
give  my  friend  is  so  very  considerable,  that  it  is  all 
we  want  to  be  assured  of  victory ;  for  thus  our 
forces  stand,  tn  the  first  place,  Milo's  conduct 
towards  me  in  his  tribunate*  has  gained  him  (as  I 
hope  you  perfectiy  well  know)  the  affections  of  all 
our  patriots,  as  the  liberality  of  his  temper  and  the 

'  See  rem.  i,  p.  378,  towards  the  end. 

■  Milo  was  tribune  in  the  year  of  Rome  698:  at  which 
time  he  conferred  very  singular  obligationa  on  Ciotto,  by 
most  seaknisly  exerting  all  his  power  and  credit  in  pro- 
moting his  reoal  from  exil&— Orat  pro  MU. 
CC 
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magaificence  of  his  shows  have  secnred  to  him  the 
favour  of  the  popalace^  In  the  next  place,  all  the 
yoang  part  of  the  republic,  together  with  those  who 
have  the  most  influence  in  elections,  are  wholly  in 
his  interest,  as  having  received,  or  expecting  to 
receive,  the  benefit  of  his  own  popularity  and  active 
offices  upon  occasions  of  a  like  nature.  I  will  add, 
likewise,  that  he  has  my  suffrage ;  which,  though 
it  may  not  draw  after  it  any  considerable  effects,  is, 
however,  universally  approved  as  a  tribute  which 
is  justly  his  due ;  and  so  far  perhaps  it  may  be 
considered  as  of  some  weight  with  the  public  AU, 
therefore,  that  we  farther  require  is,  a  person  to 
appear  as  the  leader  of  these  our  rude  forces,  and 
to  unite  them  together  under  one  head ;  and  had 
we  the  choice  of  the  whole  world,  we  could  not  fix 
upon  a  man  so  well  qualified  for  this  purpose  as 
yourself*  If  you  believe,  then,  that  I  have  any 
worth  or  gratitude,  or  can  even  infer  it  from  these 
my  earnest  endeavours  to  serve  Milo  ;  in  a  word, 
if  you  esteem  me  deserving  of  your  favours,  I 
entreat  you  to  co-operate  with  me  in  this  affair, 
upon  which  my  character  or  (to  come  still  nearer  to 
the  truth)  upon  which  almost  my  very  preservation 
depends^  With  regard  to  Milo  himself,  I  will 
only  assure  you  that  you  never  can  oblige  a  man 
of  a  more  solid  turn  of  mind,  of  a  more  resolute 
spirit,  or  one  who,  if  you  should  embrace  his  in- 
terest, will  receive  your  good  offices  with  a  more 
affectionate  gratitude.  You  will  at  the  same  time 
also  confer  so  singular  an  honour  upon  myself,  as 
to  convince  me  that  you  have  no  less  regard  for  the 
support  of  my  credit  than  you  formerly  showed  for 
the  safety  of  my  person.  I  should  enlarge  much 
farther  upon  this  subject,  if  I  w^re  not  persuaded 
that  you  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  infinite  obli- 
gations  I  have  received  from  Milo,  and  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  promote  his  election  with 
my  utmost  zeal,  and  even  at  the  hazard  of  my  life^. 

t  Blilo  had  dissipated  three  very  oonsidovble  estates  in 
the  extravagant  shows  which,  upon  different  occasions,  he 
had  exhibited  to  the  people ;  as  ho  was  likewise  at  this  time 
propodng  to  entertain  them  in  the  same  magnificent  man- 
ner, at  the  expense  of  260,00(M.— Orat  pro  MIL  25 ;  Ad 
Quint  Frat.  ilL  ft 

«  Cioero  was  particularly  oonoemed  to  secure  Milo's 
Section,  not  only  from  a  principle  of  gratitude,  but  of 
■df-presenration.  For  Clodius,  our  author's  implacable 
enemy,  was  now  soliciting  the  office  of  pnetor :  and  if  Milo 
were  r^ected  fitnn  the  oonsuldiip,  it  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Plautus  Hypseus  and  Metellus  Scipio,  who  were 
both  under  the  influence  of  Clodius.  By  these  means,  the 
latter  would  once  again  have  been  armed  with  the  princi- 
pal autiiority  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  Cicero  knew,  by 
■ad  and  recent  experience,  that  he  had  everything  to  feai 
from  such  an  enemy  when  he  could  add  power  to  malice. 
Bia  interest,  therefore,  conqrired  with  his  friendship  in 
supporting  the  pretensiona  of  Milo,  who  had,  upon  all 
occasions,  opposed  the  designs  of  Clodius  with  great  warmth 
and  spirit ;  and  who,  in  the  prraent  instance,  would  have 
proved  a  counter-balance,  if  Clodius  should  have  attempted 
a  second  time  to  fall  with  his  whole  weight  upon  Cicero.— 
Orat.  pro  Mil.  passim. 

*  In  this  declining  state  of  the  republic,  the  elections 
were  carried  on,  not  only  by  the  most  shameful  and 
avowed  bribery,  but  by  the  several  mobe  of  the  respective 
candidates.  These,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  were  both 
disposed  and  prepared  to  commit  every  outrage  that  the 
cause  of  their  leaders  should  require.  Accordingly,  the 
party  of  Milo,  and  that  of  his  competitors,  had  such  fre- 
quent and  bloody  engagements  with  each  other,  as  to 
Taise  a  general  apprehension  of  a  civU  war.— Plut.  in  Vit. 


I  will  only,  then,  in  one  word,  recommend  thi? 
affair,  and  therein  the  most  important  of  my  oon- 
cems,  to  your  favour  and  protection :  and  be 
assured  I  shall  esteem  your  compliance  with  my 
request  as  an  obligation  superior,  I  had  almost 
said,  even  to  that  for  which  I  am  so  greatly  indebted 
to  Milo.  The  truth  of  it  is,  it  would  give  me  more 
pleasure  to  make  him  an  effectual  return  for  the 
very  considerable  part  he  bore  in  my  restoration, 
than  I  received  even  from  the  benefit  of  his  good 
offices  themselves.  And  this,  I  am  confident,  yonr 
single  concurrence  will  fully  enable  me  to  per- 
form ^.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIII. 
To  Titus  Fadius^. 
I  KNOW  not  any  event  which  has  lately  happened, 
that  more  sensibly  affects  me  than  your  disgrace. 
A.  o.  700.  ^^*  therefore,  from  being  capable  of 
giving  you  the  consolation  I  wish,  I 
greatly  stand  in  need  of  the  same  good  office  ray- 
self.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  forl^ar  not  only  to 
exhort,  but  to  conjure  you  likewise  by  our  friend- 
ship, to  collect  your  whole  strength  of  reason,  in 
order  to  support  your  afflictions  with  a  firm  and 
manly  fortitude.  Remember,  my  friend,  that  cala- 
mities are  incident  to  all  manldnd,  but  particularly 
to  us  who  Uve  in  these  miserable  and  distracted 
times.  Let  it  be  your  consolation,  however,  to 
reflect,  that  you  have  lost  far  less  by  fortune  than 
you  have  acquired  by  mer^t :  as  there  are  few  under 
the  circumstances  of  your  birth  who  ever  raised 
themselves  to  the  same  dignities ;  though  there  are 
numbers  of  the  highest  quality  who  have  sunk  into 
the  same  disgrace.  To  say  truth,  so  wretched  is 
the  fate  which  threatens  our  laws,  our  libertiea, 
and  our  constitution  in  general,  that  well  may  he 
esteem  himself  happily  dealt  with  who  is  dismissed 
from  such  a  distempered  government  upon  the  least 
injurious  terms.  As  to  your  own  case  in  particular, 
when  you  reflect  that  you  are  still  undeprived  of 

^  Soon  after  this  letter  was  written,  an  unfortunate 
adventure  disconcerted  all  Cicero's  measures  in  behalf  of 
his  friend,  and  obliged  him,  instead  of  soliciting  any  longer 
for  Milo  as  a  candidate,  to  defend  him  a^  a  criminal  It 
happened  that  Milo  and  Clodius  having  met,  as  they  were 
travelling  the  Appian  road,  a  rencounter  ensued,  in  which 
the  latter  was  killed.  Milo  was  arraigned  for  this  murder ; 
and.beingoonvicted,  was  sentenced  to  banishment  Cioero, 
in  his  defence,  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  droum- 
stances,  that  this  meeting  could  not  have  been  premeditated 
on  the  part  of  his  client :  and,  indeed,  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  not  But,  however  casual  that  particular  inci- 
dent might  have  been,  Milo,  It  is  certain,  had  long  before 
determined  to  assassinate  Clodius:  and  it  appears,  too, 
that  Cicero  himself  was  apprised  of  the  design.  This  is 
evident  from  a  letter  to  Atticus,  written  about  fbnr  years 
antecedent  to  the  fact  of  which  I  am  speaking :— **  Ream 
Publiimi  (nisi  ante  occisus  erlt)  fore  a  Milone  puto.  Bi  se 
inter  viam  obtulerit,  occisum  iri  ab  ipso  Milone  video. 
Non  dubitat  facere ;  pr«  se  fert**— Dio,  xL  p.  143, 146 ; 
Orat  pro  MIL ;  Ad  Att  iv.  a 

s  It  is  altc^ther  uncertain  to  whom  this  letter  is  ad* 
dressed ;  as  there  is  great  variety  in  the  several  readings  of 
its  inscription.  If  the  title  adopted  in  the  translation  be 
the  true  one,  (and  it  is  that  which  has  the  greatest  number 
of  commentators  on  its  side,)  the  peraon  to  whom  it  is 
Written  was  questor  to  Cioero  in  his  consulate ;  and  after- 
wards one  of  those  tribtmes  who,  in  the  year  of  Rome  696, 
promoted  the  law  by  which  he  was  restored  to  his  coontry. 
~Ad  Att  iii  Vk 
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your  etUte ;  that  jou  are  happy  in  the  affections 
of  your  children,  yonr  family,  and  your  friends ; 
and  that  in  all  probability  yon  are  only  separated 
from  them  for  a  short  interval :  when  yon  reflect, 
that  among  the  great  number  of  impeachments 
whkh  have  lately  been  carried  on',  yours  is  the 
only  one  that  was  considered  as  entirely  groundless ; 
that  you  were  condemned  by  a  majority  only  of 
oneiuigleTOte ;  and  that,  too,  universally  supposed 
to  have  been  given  in  compliance  with  some  power- 
ful influence.  These,  undoubtedly,  are  considera- 
tions which  ought  greatly  to  alleviate  the  weight 
of  your  misfortune.  I  will  only  add,  that  you  may 
always  depend  upon  finding  in  me  that  disposition 
both  towards  yourself  and  your  family,  as  is  agree- 
able to  your  wishes,  as  weU  as  to  what  you  have  a 
right  to  expect     Farewell. 


LETTER  XIX.  . 
To  Tihii  TitiwK 
It  is  by  DO  means  as  suspecting  that  my  former 
recommendation  was  not  sufficient,  that  I  give  you 
A.  V.  "ou.  ^^  second  trouble,  but  merely  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  request  of  my  friend 
AviannaPlaocus;  to  whom  I  neither  can  nor  indeed 
ought  to  refuse  anything.  The  truth  is,  notwith. 
standing  your  very  obUging  answer,  when  I  men- 
tioned his  affair  to  you  in  person,  and  that  I  have 
already  written  to  you  in  strong  terms  upon  the 
same  subject,  yet  he  imagines  I  cannot  too  often 
apply  to  you  in  his  behalf.  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
mix  excuse  me,  if  in  thus  yielding  to  hia  inclina- 
tioos  I  should  seem  to  forget  that  you  are  incapable 
of  receding  from  your  word  ;  and  again  entreat  you 
to  allow  him  a  convenient  port,  and  sufficient  time 
for  the  exportation  of  his  com.  Both  these  favours 
I  obtained  for  him  when  Pompey  had  the  com- 
miision  in  which  you  are  now  employed;  and  the 
term  he  granted  him  was  three  years.  To  say  all 
in  one  word,  vou  will  very  sensibly  oblige  me  by 
convincing  Avianus  that  I  enjoy  the  same  share 
in  your  affection  which  he  justly  imagines  he  pos- 
aesMS  of  mine.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 

To  TrebaHtu, 

I  AcauAiKTSD  you  with  the  affair  of  Silius. 

He  haa  since  been  with  me,  when  I  informed  him 

^  ^  -QQ^   that  it  was  your  opinion  we  might  safely 

enter  into  the  usual  recognisance.    But 

he  has  consulted,  he  tella  me,  with  Servius,  who 

asaores  him,  that  where  a  testator  has  no  power  to 

make  a  will,  it  must  be  considered,  to  au  intents 

7  The  circumstance  here  mentioned  renders  it  probable 
thai  the  latter  before  us  was  written  in  the  present  year. 
For  Pbmpey  being  at  this  time  appointed  sole  consul, 
made  several  salutary  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  trials,  and  encouraged  prosecutions  against 
thoae  who  had  been  guilty  of  illegal  practices  in  order  to 
aeeure  their  elections.  Accordingly,  many  persons  of  the 
first  rank  in  Rome  were  arraigned  and  convicted:  and 
Fadins  aenns  to  have  been  one  of  that  number.— Plat,  in 
Vit.  Pbmpi  et  Caton. 

•  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  Is  inscribed,  is  wholly 
unkaown :  and  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  written  is 
not  of  tanportanoe  enough  to  deserve  any  animadversions. 


and  purposes,  as  if  i#  had  never  snbsisted ;  and 
Offilius,  it  seems,  agrees  in  this  opinion.  He  told 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not  applied  to 
you  upon  this  subject ;  but  desired  I  would  recom- 
mend both  himself  and  his  cause  to  your  protection. 
I  do  not  know  a  worthier  man  than  Silius,  nor  any 
one,  excepting  yourself,  who  is  more  my  friend. 
You  will  extremely  oblige  me,  therefore,  my  dear 
Trebatins,  by  calling  upon  him  in  order  to  give  him 
the  promise  of  your  assistance :  an^  I  earnestly 
entreat  you,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  to  pay 
this  visit  as  soon  as  possible.     Farrirell. 


LETTER  XXL 
To  Marcus  Mariut, 

I  SHALL  punctually  execute  your  commission. 
But  is  it  not  a  most  wonderful  specimen  of  your 
^^  ^  yoQ  sagacity,  thus  to  employ  a  man  in  making 
a  purchase  for  you,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  advance  the  price  as  high  as  cossible  ?  Above 
all,  I  most  admire  the  wisdom  or  your  restriction, 
in  confining  me  to  a  particular  sum.  Fos  had  you 
trusted  me  with  an  unlimited  order,  I  should  have 
thought  myself  obliged,  in  point  of  friendship,  to 
have  settled  this  affair  with  my  coheirs  upon  the 
most  advantageous  terms  in  your  behalf:  whereas, 
now  I  know  your  price,  you  mav  depend  upon  it, 
I  shall  rather  set  up  a  fictitious  bidder  than  suffer 
the  estate  to  be  sold  for  less  than  the  money  you 
mention.  But,  jesting  apart,  be  assured  I  sh^ 
discharge  the  commission  you  have  assigned  me, 
vrith  all  the  care  I  ought. 

I  know  you  are  well  pleased  with  my  victory  over 
Bursa*,  but  why  then  did  you  not  more  warmly 
congratulate  me  upon  the  occasion?  You  were 
mistaken  in  imagining  the  character  of  the  man  to 
be  much  too  despicable  to  render  this  event  a 
matter  of  any  great  exultation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  defeat  of  Bursa  has  afforded  me  a  more  pleas- 
ing triumph  even  than  the  fall  of  Clodius.  Much 
rather,  indeed,  would  I  see  my  adversaries  van- 
quished by  the  hand  of  justice  than  of  violfuoe  : 
as  I  would  choose  it  should  be  in  a  way  that  does 
honour  to  the  friends  of  my  cause,  without  exposing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  any  uneasy  consequences. 
But  the  principal  satisfaction  I  derive  from  thia 
affiur,  is  in  that  honest  and  undaunted  zeal  with 


•  Munatitts  Plancus  Bursa  was  tribune  the  year  before 
this  letter  was  written,  and  had  distinguished  bhnself  by 
^pflnming  those  disturbances  in  Rome,  which  were  ooca- 
sioned  by  the  assassination  of  Clodius.  The  body  of  Clodius 
being  produced  before  the  people  in  the  forum.  Bursa, 
together  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  infused  such  a  q)irit  of 
riot  into  the  populace,  that,  snatching  up  the  oorpee,  they 
instantly  oonreyed  it  to  the  curia  kalUiat  (a  place  in 
which  the  senate  sometimes  assembled,)  whore  they  paid 
it  the  funeral  honours.  This  they  executed  in  the  most 
insolent  and  tumultuous  manner,  by  erecting  a  funeral 
pile  with  the  benches,  and  setting  fire  to  the  senate-house 
itself.  Bursa,  not  satisfied  with  these  licentious  outrages, 
endeavoured  likewise  to  instigate  the  mob  to  fall  upon 
Cicero,  the  avowed  friend  and  advocate  of  Bfilo,  by  whom 
Clodius  had  been  killed.  Cicero,  therefore,  aa  soon  aa 
Bursa  was  out  of  his  offloe,  (for  no  magistrate  could  be 
impeached  during  his  ministry.)  exhibited  an  information 
agahist  him,  for  thl#  violation  of  the  public  peace ;  and 
Bursa,  being  found  guilty,  was  sentenced  to  suffin*  banish- 
ment—Dio,  xl.  p.  14%  146;  Asooo.  Argument.  inOrat.  pro 
MU. 

C  CI        • 
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whidi  I  was  supported  against  all  the  incredible 
efforts  of  a  very  great  man^,  who  most  warmly 
exerted  his  power  in  favour  of  my  antagonist.  I 
will  mention  another  circomstance,  likewise,  that 
recommends  this  victory  to  me,  and  which,  thongh 
perhaps  yon  will  scarcely  think  it  a  probable  one, 
is,  nevertheless,  most  assuredly  the  case.  I  have 
conceived  a  much  stronger  aversion  to  this  man, 
than  I  ever  entertained  even  against  Clodius  him- 
self. To  speak  truth,  I  had  openlv  declared  war 
against  the  latter :  whereas,  I  haVe  been  the  advo- 
cate and  protector  of  the  former.  Besides,  there 
was  something  enlai^ged,  at  least,  in  the  views  of 
Clodius,  as  he  aimed,  by  my  destruction,  at  over- 
turning the  whole  commonwealth:  and,  even  in 
tnis,  he  acted  less  from  the  motions  of  his  own 
oreast,  than  by  the  instigations  of  a  party  who 
were  sensible  Uiey  could  never  be  secure  whilst  I 
had  any  remaining  credit.  But  the  contemptible 
Bursa,  on  the  contrary,  singled  me  out  for  the 
object  of  his  malice,  in  mere  gaiety  of  heart ;  and, 
widiout  the  least  provocation,  offered  himself  to 
some  of  my  enemies  as  one  who  was  entirely  at 
their  service  upon  any  occasion  wherein  they  could 
employ  tarn  to  my  prejudice.  Upon  these  con- 
siderations, my  friend,  I  expect  that  you  warmly 
congratulate  my  success,  as,  indeed,  I  esteem  it  an 
event  of  very  considerable  importance.  Never,  in 
truth,  did  Rome  produce  a  set  of  more  inflexible 
patriots  than  the  judges  who  presided  at  this  trial : 
tor  they  had  the  honest  courage  to  pjiss  sentence 
against  him,  in  opposition  to  all  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  venr  person  by  whom  they  were 
appointed^  to  this  honourable  office.  And,  un- 
doubtedly, they  would  not  have  acted  with  such 
uncommon  spirit,  had  they  not  considered  the 
insults  I  suffnvd  from  this  man  as  so  many  indig- 
nities offered  to  themselves. 

I  have  at  present  a  great  deal  of  troublesome 
business  upon  my  hands;  as  several  considerable 
impeachments  are  going  forward,  and  many  new 
laws  are  in  agitation.  It  is  my  daily  wish,  there- 
fore, that  no  intercalation'  may  protract  these 
affairs  beyond  the  usual  period,  and  prevent  the 
plea^re  I  propose  to  myself,  of  paying  you  a  visit 
very  soon.    FarewelL 


^  POmpey.^DIo,  p.  14fi. 

c  PDmp«y,  in  hli  Ute  oonsolship,  made  wme  alterations 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  chooaing  the  Judges,  and 
elected  a  certain  number  out  of  the  three  orders  of  the  state, 
for  the  cognizance  of  civil  and  criminal  causes.— Manut 
De  Leg.  p.  182 ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  76. 

'  The  Roman  months  being  lunar,  a  proper  number  of 
sapplemental  days  were  added  every  two  years,  in  order 
to  adjust  their  reckoning  to  the  oouree  of  the  son.  This 
was  called  an  inUreakUion,  and  was  performed  by  the 
pontifical  collie  at  their  own  discretion.  Accordingly 
they  often  exercised  this  important  trust  as  interest  or 
ambition  dictated ;  and  by  their  arbitrary  intoroalations, 
either  adranced  or  retarded  the  stated  tfanes  for  transacting 
civil  or  religious  affairs,  as  best  suited  the  private  pur- 
poses of  themselves  or  their  fHends.  By  these  means, 
these  unworthy  observers  of  the  heavenly  motions  had 
introduced  so  great  a  confusion  into  their  calendar,  that, 
when  Cesar  undertook  its  reformation,  all  the  seasons 
were  misplaced ;  and  the  appointed  festivals  for  harvest 
and  vintage  were  no  longer  found  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  quarters.— ^uet  in  Vit.  JuL  Ccs.  40;  Maorob. 
Saturn.  1.  * 


LETTER  XXII.  ' 
To  TrebatiuM. 
Yon  laughed  at  me  yesterday  when  I  asserted, 
over  our  wine,  that  it  was  a  question  among  the 
j^  jj  yoQ  lawyers,  whether  an  action  of  theft  conkl 
'be  brought  by  an  heir  for  goods  stolen 
before  he  came  into  possession.  Though  it  was 
late  when  I  returned  home,  and  I  had  drunk  pretty 
freely,  I  turned  to  the  place  where  this  question  is 
discussed,  and  have  sent  you  an  extract  of  the 
passage,  in  order  to  convince  you,  that  a  point 
which  yon  imagined  had  never  been  maintained  by 
any  man,  was  actually  holden  by  Sextus  .filius, 
Marcus  Manlins,  and  Marcus  Brutus*.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  great  names,  I  agree  in  opinion 
with  Scsevola  and  lurebatius'.    FarewelL' 


LETTER  XXin. 

To  Appius  Pulcher, 
I  FIND  myself  obliged,  contrary,  indeed,  to  my 
expectation,  as  well  as  my  wishes,  to  accept  the 
A  u  700.  S»o^cn^i>*ci^^  of  yotir  province  ',  Amidst 
Uie  numberless  nneasy  thoughts  and  occn. 
nations  which  this  circumstance  occasions  me,  it 
IS  my  single  consolation,  that  I  could  not  have 
succeeded  any  man  in  this  employment  who  would 
be  more  disposed  thui  yonrself  to  deliver  it  up  to 
me  as  little  embarrassed  as  possible.  I  hope  yon 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  my  disposition  with 
regard  to  yon :  and,  be  assured,  I  shall  never  dis- 
appoint you  in  this  expectation.    I  most  earnestly 

«  These  were  all  of  them  lawyers  of  great  note  in  their 
respective  generations,  and  whose  writings  in  the  science 
they  professed  were  In  much  esteem.  The  two  former 
flourished  about  the  year  of  Rome  545,  and  000:  the  latter 
about  the  year  690.— Pompon.  De  Orlg.  Jnria 

'  Sccvola  was  one  of  the  names  of  Ttebatins,  as  appear* 
by  a  letter  to  Attious  wherein  he  is  so  called.  There  was 
likewise  a  Qointus  Madns  Scaivola,  a  lawyer  of  very  ooo- 
siderable  eminence,  who  lived  about  fifty  years  Wore  the 
present  date,  and  who  compiled  a  body  of  laws  in  eighteen 
volumes.  M&nutius  imagines,  therefore,  that  in  allusion 
to  this  person,  Cicero  Jocularly  separates  the  names  Sue- 
vote  and  Tr^kUius  by  an  intorening  copulative,  as  if  he 
were  speaking  of  two  diflierent  men,  ilioufl^  he  ondy  means 
his  friend  to  whom  he  is  writing. 

f  The  great  oonunotions  that  had  been  rated  the  last 
year  in  Rome,  on  account  of  the  elections,  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  notes  abOTO.  In  order,  therefore* 
to  remedy  these  evUs  for  the  future,  by  abating  the  intem- 
perate ardour  with  which  the  magistracies  were  pursued, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  deprire  the  prwtorship  and 
consulate  of  one  of  thdr  principal  and  mort  tempting 
adrantages.  This  consisted  in  the  government  of  pro> 
vinoes ;  to  which  those  magistrates,  of  course,  suoeseded 
at  the  expiraticm  of  their  respectiTO  administratioos.  For 
these  governments  not  only  secured  them  fhnn  any  im- 
peachments during  the  time  they  continued  in  them,  but 
were  likewise  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth  to  those 
who  were  not  scrupulous  in  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
Accordingly  a  law  passed,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  future  prwtor  or  consul  should  be  capable  of  a  provincial 
charge,  tUl  five  yean  after  the  expiration  of  his  office :  and, 
in  the  meantime,  that  the  provinces  should  be  supplied 
fhim  among  those  of  prctorian  and  consular  rank,  who 
had  laid  down  their  offices  without  succeeding  to  any 
government.  Cicero  was  of  this  number :  and  it  is  proba- 
ble, there  were  so  few  of  them,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  refuse,  what  it  is  very  certain  he  had  no  inclination  to 
aocept.— Dio,  xL  pw  142. 
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then  entreat  joa,  hj  all  the  ties  of  oar  friendship 
ID  particular,  as  well  as  by  that  uncommon  gene- 
rosity which  distinguishes  your  actions  in  general, 
to  render  me,  upon  this  occasion,  every  good  office 
in  your  power ;  as  undoubtedly  there  are  many. 

Yon  will  obaenre,  from  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  I  was  under  a  necessity  of  accepting  the 
^▼emment  of  some  proTinoe  :  and,  I  must  repeat 
It  once  more,  the  ease  with  which  I  shall  pass 
through  the  functions  of  my  ministry  depends 
upon  your  smoothing,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  the 
difficulties  at  my  first  entrance.  You  are  the  best 
judge  in  what  particular  instances  you  can  contri* 
bute  to  this  end  :  I  will  only,  in  general,  beseech 
you  to  do  so  in  every  article  wherein  you  imagine 
your  senrices  may  avail  me.  I  might  enlarge  on 
this  subject,  if  either  your  own  generous  temper, 
or  our  mutuid  friendship,  would  suffer  me  to  dwell 
upon  it  any  longer ;  and  I  may  add,  too,  if  the 
nature  of  my  reouest  did  not  suiOlciently  speak  for 
itself.  I  will  only,  therefore,  assure  you,  that  if  I 
should  not  make  this  application  in  vain,  you  may 
depend  upon  receiving  a  strong  and  lasting  satis, 
faction  from  the  faithftd  returns  of  my  gratitude. 
Farewell 


LETTER  XXIV. 
To  the  MOtM, 

I  AftmtTvo  on  the  22nd  of  May  at  Bnmdisium, 
where  I  found  your  lieutenant^  Quintus  Fabhis ; 
A  D  ?iul  ^^^*  "Si^c^^lf  to  yo^ur  orders,  informed 
•'  me,thatitishighlyexpedientCiUdashould 
be  strengthened  with  an  adcutional  number  of  forces. 
This  was  eonformable,  not  only  to  my  own  senti- 
ments, who  am  more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
security  of  that  province,  but  to  the  opinion  like- 
wise of  the  senate  ;  who  thought  it  reasonable  that 
both  Bibulus^  and  myself  should  reinforce  our 
respective  legions  with  recruits  from  Italy.  But  it 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Sulpidusi  the  consul; 
though  not  without  very  warm  remonstrances  on 
our  parts.  However,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  general 
inclination  of  the  senate  that  we  should  hasten  our 
departure,  we  were  obliged  to  submit :  and  we  set 
forward  accordingly. 

Let  me  now  repeat  the  'request  I  made  in  my 
last  from  Rome,  and  again  entreat  you  to  favour 
me  in  all  those  instances  wherein  one  fKend  can 
oblige  another  who  succeeds  to  his  government. 
In  short,  let  it  be  pour  care  to  convince  the  world 
that  I  could  not  have  followed  a  more  affectionate 
predecessor;  as  it  shall  be  mine  to  give  conspi- 
cuous proofs,  that  you  could  not  have  resigned 
your  province  to  one  more  sincerely  devot^  to 
your  interest 

^  ETcryproooosoltorgOTemorof  aprovino^twasaooom- 
panied  with  a  oertain  nomber  of  Uentenants,  in  propOTikm 
to  hia  rank  and  qnalltjr.  TheM  officers  Mnred  him  as  a 
kind  of  first  ministers  in  dvll  aflkirs;  and  they  oommanded 
In  chief  under  him  when  ho  took  the  Add. 

^  Some  account  ha»alreadj  been  giren  of  Blhulns  In  the 
notes  on  the  preoedlnff«  book.  [See  rent,  s  p,  387.]  He 
was  appointed  fovemor  of  Syria,  a  provlnoe  bordering  on 
that  of  CUioift;  to  which  Cicero  was  on  his  way  when  he 
wToie  the  present  letter,  and  all  the  subsequent  ones  In 
this  booh.  < 

i  Senrlns  Bnlplohis  Rofos  was  ooosnl  this  year,  together 
with  Marcus  Claudius  Harcellus.  For  a  more  partionlar 
account  of  the  f^vmer,  see  letter  18.  book  vii,  rem.  J,  and 
of  the  hitler,  rcsk  Matter  39,  of  this  book. 


I  understood,  by  the  copy  which  you  commnni- 
cated  to  me  of  those  dispatches  yon  sent  to  the 
senate,  that  you  had  actually  disbanded  a  consi- 
derable part  of  your  army.  But  Fabius  assures 
me,  this  was  a  point  which  you  only  had  in  your 
intention ;  and  that,  when  he  left  you,  the  whole 
number  of  your  legions  was  complete.  If  this  be 
the  case,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  keeping  the 
few  forces  under  your  command  entire ;  as  I  sup- 
pose the  decree  of  the  senate  which  passed  in  rela- 
tion to  this  article  has  already  been  transmitted 
to  you.  To  comprise  all  in  one  word,  I  pay  so 
great  a  deference  to  your  judgment,  tha^  whatever 
measures  vou  may  tl^k  proper  to  pursue,  I  shall, 
undoubtedlv,  believe  them  reasonable ;  fliough  I 
am  persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  yon  will  pursue 
such  only  as  shall  appear  to  be  for  my  benefit. 

I  am  waitipg  at  Brundisium  for  my  lieutenant 
Cains  Pontinius,  whom  I  expect  here  on  the  1st  of 
June;  and  I  ahall  take  the  earliest  opportunity, 
after  his  arrival,  of  proceeding  on  my , voyage. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXV. 
Cidiui^  to  Cieero. 
AoniiABLT  to  my  promise  when  we  parted,  I 
have  sent  you  a  full  account  of  every  event  that  has 
j^jj  'ni  happened  since  you  left  Rome.  For  this 
purpose  I  employed  a  person  to  collect 
the  news  of  the  town  :  and  am  only  afraid  you  will 
think  he  has  executed  his  office  much  too  punctu- 
ally. I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  uiat*vou 
are  a  man  of  infinite  curiosity ;  and  that  travellen 
take  pleasure  in  being  informed  of  every  little  cir- 
cumstance transacted  at  home.  But,  I  hope,  you 
will  not  impute  it  to  any  vrafit  of  respect,  that  I 
assigned  over  this  employment  to  another  hand. 
On  the  contrary,  as  much  engaged  as  I  really  am, 
and  as  little  fond  of  writing  as  you  know  me  to  be, 
I  should  with  great  pleasmre  execute  my  commis- 
sion, whicl^  gave  me  occasion  to  think  of  yon.    I 

k  Manatlus  has,  with  great  industry,  drawn  together  the 
several  scattered  passages  in  the  ancient  historians,  relating 
to  Ccellus :  and  it  Is  but  a  piece  of  Justice  due  to  that  learned 
critic  to  acknowledge,  that  the  following  account  is  ex- 
tracted fhnn  those  materials,  which  his  labours  q>ared  me 
the  trouble  of  collecting. 

Marcus  Co»Uas  was  tribune  of  the  people  the  year  before 
this  letter  was  written.  He  distinguished  himself  in  that 
<rfBce  by  zealously  and  boldly  supporting  the  claims  of  the 
senate  and  the  Interests  of  the  aristocratlcal  party,  against 
the  attacks  of  the  opposite  faction.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  between  Pompey  and  Cesar,  he  affected  at  first 
to  stand  neuter :  he  afterwards,  however,  thought  proper 
to  join  with  the  latter.  But  Caesar  not  gratifying  his  am- 
bition in  the  manner  ho  expected,  he  changed  sides,  and 
raised  gimt  disturbances  in  Rome  In  favour  of  Pompey. 

Cttllns  applied  himsdf  early  to  the  art  of  oratory ;  aod, 
for  that  purpose,  was  introduced  by  his  father  to  tha 
acquaintance  of  Cicero,  under  whose  direction  he  formed 
his  eloquence.  His  psirts  and  genius  soon  disCIngutahed 
him  in  the  forum :  but,  though  his  ^leechcs  were  conceired 
with  peculiar  spirit  and  Tiraclty.  his  language  was  thought 
forced,  and  the  harmony  of  his  periods  too  much  neg- 
lected. His  morals  were  suitable  to  the  degenerate  age 
in  which  he  lived,  luxurious  and  dissolute ;  as  his  temper 
was  remarkably  inflammable,  and  apt  to  kindle  into  toe 
most  impUcable  resentmcnts^^Cto.  Orat.  pro  Ccello;  Can, 
De  BelL  Civ.  ill.;  Veil.  Pat  ii. ;  Dialog,  de  Cans,  corrupt 
Eloquent ;  8«oea  De  Ira,  UL  See  letter  17.  book  vil. 
rtms.  *  and  ^  * 
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tnut,  howerer,  when  yon  cast  your  eye  iroon  this 
Tolame  of  news,  joa  will  verj  readilj  admit  mj 
excuse ;  as  I  know  not,  iode^  who  else,  except 
the  compiler,  coold  find  leisore,  I  will  not  saj  to 
transcribe,  bat  even  to  peruse,  soch  a  strange 
medley.  It  contains  a  collection  of  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  mmoors  of  the  people ;  of  private  tales 
and  public  edicts.  Should  it  happen,  nevertheless, 
to  afford  you  no  sort  of  entertainment,  giro  me  due 
notice,  that  I  mar  not  put  myself  to  this  prodigious 
expense  only  to  be  impertinent.  If  any  erents  of 
more  importance  should  arise,  and  which  are  abore 
the  force  of  these  hackney-news  writers,  I  will 
take  the  relation  upon  myself,  and  give  you  a  full 
account  of  the  sentiments  and  speculations  of  the 
world  concerning  it :  but,  at  present,  there  is  littie 
of  this  kind  stirring. 

As  to  the  report  which  was  so  cugmt  when  we 
were  at  Cumxs  of  enfranchising  the  colonies  on 
the  other  side  the  Po",  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
travelled  beyond  that  city :  at  least,  I  have  heard 
no  mention  of  this  affair  since  my  return  to  Rome. 

Marcellus  not  having  yet  moved  that  Caesar  may 
be  recalled  from  his  government  in  Gaul,  and 
intending  to  defer  it,  as  he  told  me  himself,  to  the 
Ist  of  June,  it  has  occasioned  the  revival  of  those 
suspicions  to  his  disadvantage,  which  so  strongly 
prevailed  when  you  were  here". 

If  you  had  an  interview**  with  Pompey  (as  I 
remember  it  was  your  intention)  let  me  know  the 
conversation  that  passed  between  you,  and  what 
you  could  discover  of  his  designs  :  for,  though  he 
seldom  speaks  his  real  sentiments,  he  has  not  arti- 
fice enough  to  conceal  them  p.  As  to  Caesar,  we 
have  frequent,  and  no  very  favourable,  reports  con- 
cerning him :  however,  they  are  at  present  nothing 
more  than  rumours.  Some  say  he  has  lost  all  his 
cavalry ;  and  I  believe  this  is  the  truth  of  the  case : 
others,  that  the  seventh  legion  has  been  entirely 
defeated,  and  that  he  himself  is  so  surrounded  by 

I  A  city  in  Campania,  situated  upon  the  aea-coost ;  near 
which  Cioero  had  a  villa. 

"  Ciialpine  Oaul  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Po ;  and,  aooordingly,  as  the  inhabitants  were  situated 
with  req>eot  to  Italy,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
that  river,  they  were  called  CUpadani,  or  Trarupadani. 
Ccflar  had  a  scheme  of  patting  the  latter  on  the  Mune  foot 
with  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy ;  the  chief  magiBtrates 
whereof  had  a  right  of  sufitrage  in  the  aaeembUes  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  were  capable  of  being  elected  to  the 
offices  of  the  republic.  This  seoms  to  be  the  circomttanoe 
to  which  Ccelius  here  alludes ;  as  Cioero  obscurely  hints 
at  it  likewise  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Attious.— Ad  Att  v. 
2 ;  and  the  remark  of  Mongault  upon  that  passage. 

■*  Maroelliu,  the  presmt  consul,  distinguished  himself 
throughout  his  whole  administration  by  a  warm  opposition 
to  Cvsar ;  as  he  afterwards  actually  made  the  motion  of 
which  Ccelius  here  Bpeaka.  He  was  not,  however,  so  for- 
tunate as  to  succeed  in  it,  being  opposed  by  his  colleague 
Bulpicins.  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  tribunes.— Dio, 
xli.  p.  148.  See  his  character  in  rem.  •>  on  the  35th  letter 
of  this  book. 

o  Pompsy  was  at  this  time  at  Tarentum,  a  maritime 
city  of  Calabria,  where  Cicero  spent  a  few  days  with  him 
in  his  way  to  CiUcia,  while  be  waited  the  arrival  of  his 
lieutenant  Pontlnius.— Ad  Att  v.  & 

P  Cicero  in  his  letters  to  Attious  often  mentions  the 
difficulty  of  penetrating  into  Pompey's  real  designs :  but 
if  Ccelius  may  bo  credited,  he  was,  it  seems,  one  of  thoee 
over-refined  dissemblers,  who,  as  our  British  Horace 
obsurvus.  are 

—So  rtry  close,  they're  hid  from  none.— Popk. 


the  Bellovaci<t,  that  he  cannot  possibly  receiTe  cay 
succours  from  the  main  body  of  his  army.  Bat 
this  news  is  not  publicly  known :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  only  the  whisper  of  a  party  whidi  I  need  not 
name,  and  who  mention  it  with  great  cautioQ; 
particularly  Domitius',  who  tells  it  in  your  ear 
with  a  most  important  air  of  secrecy. 

A  strong  report  prevailed  here  that  you  were 
assassinated  upon  the  road  on  the  24th  of  May, 
by  Quintus  Pompeius*.  I  heartily  cursed  the  idJe 
authors  of  this  alarm :  however,  it  did  not  give  me 
any  great  disturbance,  as  I  knew  Pompeius  to  be 
thai  at  BaulisS  where  the  poor  man  is  reduced  to 
exercise  the  miserable  office  of  a  pilot,  to  keep 
himself  from  starving.  May  you  ever  be  as  secure 
from  all  other  dangers  as  you  were  torn  this ! 

Your  fnend*  Plancus  is  at  Ravenna ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  very  considerable  benefcction  he 
has  lately  received  from  Cssar*,  the  man  is  stili 
in  distress. 

Your  political  treatise^  is  universally  read  and 
much  admired.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XXVI. 
To  Appiut  Pukher. 
1  RECEIVED  your  letter  at  this  place'  on  the 
4  th  of  June,  by  which  I  am  informed  that  yon 
A  u  702  ^*^®  charged  Lucius  Clodius  with  a  mes* 
sage  to  me.  I  am,  therefore,  waiting  for 
his  arrival,  that  I  may  hear  as  early  as  possible 
whatever  he  has  to  say  on  your  part.  In  the  mean 
time,  notwithstanding  I  have  already  by  many 
instances  convinced  you,  I  hope,  of  my  friendship ; 
yet,  let  me  assure  you,  that  I  shall  {)articularly 
endeavour  to  show  it  upon  every  occasion,  by  the 
most  tendg:  regard  for  your  character.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  in  return  to  be  informed,  not  only  by 
Fabius  and  Flaocus,  but  particularly  by  Octavins, 
of  the  share  you  allow  me  in  your  esteem.  I  had 
before,  indeed,  many  reasons  for  believing  I  en- 
joyed that  privilege ;  but  chiefly  by  that  very  agree- 
able present  of  your  treatise  upon  augury,  which 

q  A  most  martial  and  powerful  people  in  Belgic  Qanl. 
against  whom  Cesar  was  at  this  time  making  war. 

'  Lucius  Domitius  .A^obarbus,  one  of  Caesar's  avowed 
enemies.  A  particular  account  will  be  given  nf  him  in 
the  remarks  on  the  letter  addressed  to  him  in  this  col- 
lection. 

■  Quintus  Pompeius  Rufns  was  tribune  the  last  year,  and 
a  principal  author  of  those  disturbances  wfaidi  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  Clodius.  [See  rtm.  s  p.  387.]  At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  office,  therefore,  being  convicted  of  these 
mifldemeanours,  lie  was  banished  from  Rome. — Dio.  xL 
p.  I46L  <  A  city  in  Campania. 

•  Munatins  Plancus  Bursa:  of  whom  an  account  has  been 
given  in  rem,  *,  p.  387.  Coelins  speaks  Ironically,  when  he 
calls  him  Cicero*s  ftiend. 

▼  See  rem,  1>,  on  letter  17>  book  IL 

V  "It  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which 
the  greatest  penons  of  the  republic  were  introduced.  From 
the  fragments  of  this  work  which  stiU  remain,  it  appears 
to  have  hem  a  noble  performance,  and  one  of  his  capital 
pieces ;  where  all  the  important  questions  in  politics  and 
morality  were  discussed  with  the  greatest  elegance  and 
aooaracy.**— Life  of  Cioero,  p^  13ft. 

>  Brundisium.  This  letter  was  written  but  a  few  days 
after  the  last  addressed  to  Appius,  which  is  likewise  datad 
from  this  place,  where  Cicero  continued  about  a  fortnight. 
He  was  prevented  from  embarldng  sooner,  not  only  as  he 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  lieutenant  Pontinlns,  but  also  by 
a  alight  lndispo8ition.->Ad  Att.  v.  8. 
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ot  hafe  80  affectionately  addressed  to  ue'.  No 
estimooj  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  likewise, 
i  the  smgnlar  friendship  I  bear  yon.  The  truth 
^  yoQ  hare  continoally  risen  in  my  affection  ever 
ioce  jOQ  first  distinguished  me  with  yours :  but 
tw  are  now  still  more  endeared  to  me  from  that 
efird  I  entertain  for  those  illustrious  persons  with 
rh«B  joa  have  formed  a  family  alliance*.  For 
PkiiBpey  and  Brutus,  though  so  distant  from  each 
4kr  in  point  of  age,  have  both  of  them  the  same 
tjgb  rank  m  my  esteem.  I  must  add,  that  the 
oiHKxioD  between  us  as  fellow-members  of  the 
lae  sacred  college*,  especially  after  the  honour- 
Ue  appbnse  I  have  lately  received  from  you^,  is 
rerj  pofrerfal  cement  of  our  mutual  friendship. 
If  I  AoiM.  have  an  interview  with  Clodius, 
rbom  I  shall  endeavour  to  see  as  soon  as  possible, 
ihallhave  occasion  to  write  to  you  more  fully, 
will  at  this  time,  therefore,  only  farther  assure 
^  that  I  read  with  great  pleasure  that  part  of 
mr  letter  where  yon  tell  me,  your  single  reason 
ivooatinnhig  in  the  province  is,  in  order  to  give 
H  a  meoing.    FarewelL 


LETTER   XXVIL 

To  Caitu  Memmius^, 

I  AM  donbtfiil  whether  I  have  more  reason  to 

^  or  rejoice  that  I  did  not  find  you,  as  I 

^^^  eipected,  in  Athens'*.   On  the  one  hand, 

if  tiiat  meeting  would  have  renewed  my 

llhb  tnatiie  was  drawn  up  in  vindication  of  the  aogu- 
i^Stattt  or  the  art  of  foretelling  events,  from  certain 
^vtaldi  Providence  was  sappoMd  to  have  intended  as 
iiaatiaBa  of  fntority.  This  seienoo  was  generally  ex- 
HU  bf  the  wiier  part  of  their  philoeophors,  as  having 
*fcpdttitm  in  reaaon  or  experience :  but  Appius  y*ua  so 
My  CRdukraa,  it  seems,  as  seriously  to  beliere  and 
Ifebfai  the  contrary.— Life  of  Cloero,  p.  308. 
*bi  the  Utter  aid  of  rem.  •»  on  letter  3,  of  this  hook. 
•*•  ooDege  of  angurs,  of  which  Cicero  and  Appius 
Mambcn,  oonaisted  at  this  time  of  fifteen /r2/otr#,  (if 
Wtea  mtj  be  allowed.)  who  were  all  of  them  persons 
fia  flm  distinotioa  in  Rome.  Their  office  was  to 
gyoa  whettier  the  ompna,  which  were  always  con- 
■MpiiikjQaly  to  the  transacting  of  any  public  business, 
Mllifoanble  for  that  porpoee,  or  observed  in  a  proper 
tea.  This  gave  Uiem  a  very  considerable  authority 
Mbbmmonwealth ;  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  obstruct 
■mm  hnportant  affairs  of  the  state,  by  declaring  that 
W***  uiwarranted  by  the  auspioea.  Cicero,  about 
•^n  before  the  date  of  tixe  present  letter,  was  elected 
g.^  cdlefe,  in  the  place  of  young  Crassns,  who 
iMed  («■  has  already  been  observed)  in  the  unfor* 
P^V^liedition  which  his  father  undertook  against  the 

^^  aaodes  to  the  treatise  mentioned  above,  which 
•*»teieribed  to  Cicero. 

/The  fuaily  of  Cains  Memmius  was  mteemed  one  of 
•  Bi»t  aodeot  fax  all  Roma ;  being  descended,  it  was 
J**«a  MnestheuB,  a  companion  of  .£neas  in  his 
V^^  into  Italy.  Meramius,  having  passed  through 
J*J|*^  "^  Wbnne  and  prctor,  offered  himself  as  a 
JJ**»  for  the  consulship,  in  the  year  of  Rome  689: 
■w  Wqaltous  engagement  Into  which  he  entered.  In 
y  to  leeore  his  eleotioo,  affords  a  very  remarkable 
J"J«>  not  only  of  his  own  character,  but  of  the  un- 
2""*4  dsfeDeiacy  of  the  age  In  which  he  lived.  The 
y*^  Q«at  year  were  Domitias  .finobarbns,  and 
2*«Mch«r,  the  person  to  whom  the  preoedhig  letter, 
?**^»^  others  in  this  book,  aro  addressed.  It  was 
'?T^  hetween  these  worthy  magistrates,  and  the  two 
avho  ware  >dnt-oandidate8  to  succeed  them,  that 


concern  for  the  injustice*  which  has  been  done  you, 
I  should  have  had  the  satisfaction,  on  the  other,  of 
beuig  a  witness  of  your  supporting  it  with  the 

they  should  mutually  assist  each  other  in  their  respcotive  » 
views.  On  the  part  of  the  consuls  it  was  agreed,  that 
they  should  prpmote  the  election  of  Memmius  and  his 
friend  Calvinus,  with  all  their  credit  and  power.  These, 
In  return,  entered  into  a  bimd  in  the  penalty  of  somewhat 
more  than  3,0002.  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to 
procure  three  augurs,  who  should  attest,  that  they  were 
present  In  the  comitia  when  a  law  passed  to  invest  these 
consuls  with  the  military  command  in  their  provinces. 
The  contract  farther  added,  that  they  would  also  produce 
three  persons  of  consular  rank,  who  should  likewise  depose, 
that  they  were  not  only  present  in  the  senate,  but  actually 
In  the  number  of  those  who  signed  a  decree,  by  which  the 
usual  prooonsularapiwintmentsweregrBntedto  Appius  and 
iEnobarbua.  The  truth,  however,  was,  that  so  far  from 
any  law  or  decree  of  this  ni^ure  ever  having  passed,  it  had 
not  even  been  proposed  either  to  the  people  or  the  senate. 

M  En 

Ronumos  renun  dcnninoe,  gentamque  togatam  I 
Extraordinary  as  this  Infamous  association  was.  It  Is  still 
more  surprising  that  Memmius  should  have  had  the  front 
publicly  to  avow  It,  by  becoming  himself  the  informer  of 
the  whole  transaction.  Yet  so  the  fact  is :  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  persuasions  of  Pompey,  he  laid  open  the 
whole  of  this  shameful  agreement  to  the  senate.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  motive  that  could  induce  Memmius 
to  make  a  discovery  which  must  show  him  to  the  world, 
in  every  view,  so  completely  abandoned.  But  Pompey, 
it  is  highly  probable,  instigated  him  to  this  resolution, 
with  the  hope  that  the  rendering  public  so  unexampled  a 
violation  of  all  that  ought  to  be  held  most  saored  in 
society,  would  add  strength  to  those  flames  which  now 
raged  in  the  commonwealth.  For  most  of  thelbistorisns 
agree,  that  Pompey  secretly  fomented  the  present  tumults, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  republic  to  the  necessity  of  investing 
him  with  the  supreme  authority.  What  resolutions  were 
taken  in  the  senate,  upon  this  occasion,  do  not  clearly 
appear :  for  those  passages  in  the  letters  to  Attlcus  whfeiela 
their  proceedings  in  relation  to  this  affair  seem  to  be  hinted 
at,  are  extremely  dark ;  and  rendered  still  more  obeciuw 
by  the  negligence  of  the  transcribers.  In  blending  epistles 
together  of  different  and  distant  dates.  It  is  certain, 
however,  thatMenunius  lost  his  election :  some  time  after 
which,  being  impeached,  and  sentenced  to  banishment, 
he  retired  to  Athens ;  where  he  seems  to  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  a  man  of  greater  parts 
than  application,  and  would  have  proved  an  excellent 
orator,  if  he  had  trusted  less  to  the  strength  of  his  natural 
genius :  or  rather.  Indeed,  If  he  had  not  been  too  Indolentf 
to  improve  his  faculties  of  this  kind,  by  an  habitual  exer- 
cise. He  was  not  too  lacy,  however,  to  employ  them  with 
the  ladies :  in  which  he  was  extremely  successful :  parti' 
cularly  with  the  wife  of  Marcus  Lucullus,  brother  to  the 
celebrated  Lucius  Lucullus.  so  well  known  to  every  reader 
of  the  Roman  story.  He  seems.  In  truth,  to  have  been 
one  of  that  sort  of  men,  who,  in  th^hmguage  of  Shak- 
speaiv.  iB/brmed  to  make  wotnan/aUe ;  at  least  if  a  poet 
may  be  supposed  no  flatterer  in  the  picture  he  draws  of 
his  patron.  For  Lucretius,  who  Inscribed  his  poem  to 
Memmius.  lepieaents  Venus,  In  his  invocation  to  that 
goddess,  as  having  bestowed  upon  this  her  fhvourite,  every 
charm  that  could  render  him  the  most  graceful  and  aooom- 
pUahed  of  the  sons  of  men  :— 

*«  Te  soctam  studeo  scribundls  verslbus  esse, 
Quos  ego  de  Renmi  Natura  pangere  conor 
Memmladx  nostro :  quam  tu,  Dea,  temjiore  In  omne 
Omnibus  omatum  volulsti  excellere  rebus." 
*<  Thy  aid.  celestial  Queen  of  beauty,  bring. 
While  Nature's  laws  in  vent'rous  verse  I  sing; 
To  Memmius  sing :  the  man  by  thee  designed. 
With  ev'ry  grace  and  ev'ry  art  refined. 
To  shine  the  first  and  fairest  of  his  kind." 
Gifanil  Prologom.  in  Lucrot.  de  GenfMemmiaf  Ad  Att 
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moft  philosophical  magnanimity.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  I  cannot  but  lament  that  I  did  not  see 
yon :  for  the  uneasiness  I  feel  at  yoor  unmerited 
Bufferings  is  too  great  to  have  admitted  of  much 
*  increase  by  that  interview ;  and,  in  all  other  re- 
spects, it  would  have  added  very  considerably  to 
my  pleasure.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  in  which 
I  shall,  without  scruple,  indulge  myself  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.  In  Uie  mean  time,  so 
much  of  the  purpose  of  my  intended  visit  as  may 
be  explained,  and,  I  should  hope,  settled  too,  in  m 
letter  I  will  now  lay  before  you.  The  favour  I  am 
going  to  request,  though  of  little  consequence  to 
you,  is  of  much  importance  to  me  :  however,  ere  I 
enter  upon  the  subject,  let  me  previously  assure 
you,  that  I  do  not  desire  you  to  comply  with  my 
inclinations  any  forther  than  it  shall  be  agreeable 
to  your  own.  I  must  inform  you,  then,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I  am  most  intimately  united  with 
Patro,  the  Epicurean,  in  every  article  I  mean 
except  his  philosophy :  for  there,  indeed,  we  are  at- 
a  great  distance.  I  received  the  first  marks'of  his 
esteem  so  long  ago  as  when  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  Rome  by  Ms  singular  attachment  to  you  and 
your  family;  and  in  the  cause  which  he  lately 
gained  in  our  courts,  I  was  a  principal  advocate 
both  for  him  and  his  associates.  I  must  add,  that 
he  was  recommended  to  me  by  my  verv  worthy 
friend'  Phsedrus ;  a  man  whom,  long  before  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Philo',  and  indeed  firom  my 
childhood,  I  always  highly  valued.  The  first  quality 
that  recommended  him  to  my  esteem  was  his 
philosophical  abilities ;  as  I  afterwards  had  reason 
to  admire  him  for  his  moral  and  social  virtues. 
Before  I  left  Rome,  I  received  a  letter  firom  Patro 
requesting  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  intercede  with 
you  to  be  reconciled  to  him ;  and  in  the  next,  that 
you  would  make  him  m  grant  of  an  old  ruinous 
edifice  which  belongs,  it  seems,  to  the  college  of 
Epicurus'*.  I  forbore  writing  to  you,  however, 
upon  this  subject,  as  being  unwilling  to  interrupt 
you  in  the  design  which  I  then  thought  you  enter- 
Iv.  18;  Suet,  in  Vlt.  Aug. 40;  YitgfL  JBn.  L  286 ;  De Clar. 
Orat.  70;  Ad  AU.  L  18;  Lqoret.  L  S5. 

^  Cioero  took  Athens  in  hla  way  to  CUloia:  and  Mamnlus 
left  that  city  the  day  before  his  arrivaL  Manutius  supposes 
that  he  withdrew  on  purpose  to  avoid  our  author,  with 
Whom,  he  imagines.  Memmius  was  disgusted  for  not  having 
given  him  his  assistance  at  his  trial.  But  this  is  merely 
ooDjecture ;  and  has  so  much  the  less  foundation,  as  there 
is  not  the  least  hhit  of  this  kind  in  the  Letter  to  Attious, 
wherein  Cioero  aoqua^ts  him  with  the  dremnstance  of 
his  not  meeting  with  Memmius.— Ad  Att.  v.  10. 

«  It  is  by  no  means  obtain  upon  what  oooasion  Hemmias 
was  banished.  •  The  nrincipal  commentators,  indeed,  are 
at  opinion,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  proseoutaon 
ttiat  was  commenoed  against  him  for  those  corrupt 
practices  mentioned  in  the  first  remark  on  this  letter. 
But  it  seoms  to  appear  from  Cicero's  epistles  to  his  brother, 
either  that  Memmius  and  his  associates  woe  all  acquitted 
of  that  impeachment,  or  that  their  several  prosecutions 
wero  dropped.— Ad' Quint.  Frat  ill.  2.  3. 8. 

'  Phcdxiis,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  predeoesKir  of  Patro 
in  the  Epicurean  collc^. 

r  Cioero,  in  uiother  part  of  his  writings,  mentions  an 
Academic  philosopher  of  this  name,  whose  lectures  he 
attended.  If  the  same  person  be  meant  in  both  places,  as 
indeed  is  highly  probable,  Mr.  Ross  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  charging  the  learned  Manutius  with  a  mistake,  in 
imagining  PhUo  to  have  been  an  Epicurean,  and  predo- 
.  osMor  to  PhsedniSL 

l>  Memmius  had  obtained  a  grant  of  this  edifice  from  the 
Athenians,  in  order  to  build  a  house  for  his  own  use. 


tamed,  of  building  upon  that  spot.  Bat  I  now 
comply  with  his  solicitation,  as  he  has  assured  me, 
since  my  arrival  in  Athens,  that  it  is  the  gcnenl 
opinion  of  your  friends,  fhat  you  have  totally  hid 
aside  this  scheme.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the 
real  case,  and  your  particular  interest  should  na 
longer  interfere,  let  me  prevail  with  you  to  grant 
his  petition.  And  if  you  should  have  taken  any 
little  prejudice  against  my  friend  by  the  ill  offices 
of  his  countrymen,  f  whose  capricious  tempers  I  am 
well  acquainted  wim,)  I  entreat  you  to  renounce 
your  resentment,  not  only  for  my  sake,  hat  in 
compliance  also  with  the  suggestions  of  your  own 
generous  nature.  Shall  I  freely  own  to  yoa  my 
real  sentiments  ?  To  confess  the  truth,  then,  there 
does  not  appear  anyjnst  reason  either  for  his  being 
so  earnest  in  pressing  this  affair  of  the  edifice,  or 
for  your  persbting  in  your  refusal.  This,  at  least, 
is  most  evident,  that  it  is  much  more  suitable  to  a 
man  of  his  character  thafi  of  yours,  to  be  obstinate 
in  trifles.  You  are  well  apprised,  I  know,  of  the 
plea  which  Patro  alleges,  to  justify  his  warmth 
upon  this  occasion.  I  need  not  mention,  there- 
fore, that  he  uiges  the  honour  and  reverence  which 
is  due  to  the  last  injunctions  of  Epicurus  ^ ;  the 
particular  regard  he  owes  to  the  earnest  request  of 
Fhsedrus,  together  vrith  that  veneration  which 
ought  to  be  paid  to  a  mansion  impressed  with 
the  footsteps  of  so  many  celebrated  philosophers. 
One  cannot,  indeed,  condemn  his  mi  in  this  m- 
stanoe,  without  deriding,  at  ^e  same  time,  the 
whole  system  of  his  philosophy.  But  neither  you 
nor  I  are  such  enemies  to  those  of  hiA  sect  as  not 
to  be  inclined  to  pardon  an  en^usiasm  of  this  sort, 
espedaUy  as  it  is  a  prejudice  (if  it  be  a  preja<lice) 
that  arises  from  the  weakness,  not  the  wi^edness, 
of  his  heart  But  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
another  inducement  which  engaged  me  to  apply 
to  you  in  his  favour.  I  will  introduce  it  by  assonng 
you  that  I  look  upon  Atticus  as  my  brother :  and 
indeed  there  is  no  man  who  has  a  more  consida*- 
able  share  of  my  heart,  or  from  whose  friendship 
I  derive  greater  satisfaction^.  It  is  in  pursuanoe 
of  his  most  earnest  entreaty,  as  well  as  of  Patro's, 
that  I  make  the  present  application.  And  though 
Atticus  is  by  no  means  of  a  temper  to  be  importu- 
nate, nor  has  any  ambitious  purposes  of  his  own 
to  gratify;  yet  he  has  desired  me,  with  aU  the 
ardour  imaginable,  to  exert  my  utmost  interest 
with  you  in  this  affair.  Not  that  he  is  influenced 
by  his  particular  attachment  to  this  sect,  for  he  has 
too  much  learning,  as  well  as  judgment,  to  be  a  bigot 
to  their  unphilosophical  tenets:  but  he  is  swayed 
entirely  by  his  friendship  for  Patro,  and  the  esteem 
he  entertained  for  his  predecessor  in  this  college, 
the  worthy  Phsedrus.     He  is  persuaded  that  my 

influence  with  you  is  so  great,  that  the  slightest 
• 

i  **  Diogenes  Laortius  hath  preserved,  In  his  life  <^ 
Epicurus,  the  will  of  thst  great  |>hQosopher.  In  the  first 
article,  the  schools  and  gardens,  and  everything  belonging 
to  them,  are  entaUed  upon  his  successors  in  tliat  sect  of 
philosophy,  which  should  be  called  after  his  name.**— 
Ross. 

i  The  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Cicero  and 
Atticus  is  so  well  Imown,  even  to  the  most  oomnMm  reader, 
that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  make  it  the  suttject  of  a 
note ;  as  it  woftld  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  r»> 
marks,  to  enter  into  the  character  of  that  celebrated 
Roman,  who  is  only  mentioned  incidentally  in  this  places 
and  bears  no  part  in  the  correspondence  contained  in  the 
present  collection. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 


intimttioii  from  me  would  prerail  with  70a  to  re- 
|ltM|iii«l>  your  right  to  this  edifice,  even  thoogh 
yon  had  intended  to  make  nse  of  it  for  your  own 
pnrposes.  If  he  should  hear»  therefore,  that  not- 
withstanding yon  have  no  inch  design,  I  have, 
nerertheless,  proved  nnsoccessfnl  in  my  applica- 
tion ;  he  will  have  a  worse  opinion  of  mjf  friendship 
than  of  jfovrt,  and  imagine  I  did  not  snfBciently 
enforce  Ids  request.  I  entreat  you  then  to  signify 
to  your  agents  at  Athens  your  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  decree  of  the  Areopagites^,  which 
has  heen  made  in  relation  to  this  structure.  Never- 
theless, I  will  end  as  I  began,  and  again  assure 
jou,  that  although  nothing  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  me  than  your  complmnoe  in  the  present  in- 
stance, yet  I  press  it  no  farther  than  as  it  may 
coincide  with  your  own  inclinations.    FkrewelL 


LETTER  XXVIIL 
To  Marcus  CtdiwtK 
Could  you  seriously  then  imagine,  my  friend, 
that  I  oommissioned  you  to  send  me  the  idle  news 
A  V  TOt.  ^  ^^'^  ^"^^  •  matches  of  gladiators,  ad- 
joumments  of  causes,  robberies,  and  the 
rest  of  those  uninteresting  occurrences  which  no 
one  ventures  to  mention  to  me,  even  when  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  them  at  Rome  ?  Far  other  are  the 
accounts  which  I  expect  from  your  hfud,  as  I 
know  not  any  man  whose  judgment  in  politics  I 
have  more  reason  to  value.  I  should  esteem  it  a 
misemployment  of  your  talents,  even  were  you  to 
transmit  to  me  those  more  important  transactions 
that  daily  arise  in  the  republic,  unless  they  should 
iiappen  to  relate  immediately  to  myself.  iWe  are 
other  less  penetrating  politicians  who  will  send  me 
intelligence  of  this  sort,  and  I  shall  be  abundantly 
sopplyed  with  it  likewise  by  common  fame.  In 
short,  it  is  not  an  account  either  of  what  has  lately 
been  transacted,  or  is  in  present  agitation,  that  I 
require  in  your  letters :  I  expect,  as  from  one  whose 
discernment  is  capable  of  looking  far  into  futurity, 
TOUT  opinion  of  what  is  likely  to  happen.  Thus, 
by  seeing  a  plan,  a^  it  were,  of  the  republic,  I  shall 
be  enafaSMi  to  judse  what  kind  of  structure  will 
probably  arise.  *  Hitherto,  however,  I  have  no 
reason  to  chaige  you  with  having  been. negligent  in 
communicating  to  me  your  prophetic  conjectures. 
For  the  events  which  have  lately  happened  in  the 
commonwealth  were  much  beyond  any  man's  pene- 
tration:  I  am  sure,  at  least»  they  were  b^ond 


I  passed  several  days  with  Pompey"*  in  couTcr- 
sation  upon  public  affairs ;  but  it  is  neither  prudent 
nor  possible  to  give  you  the  particulars  in  a  letter. 
In  general,  however,  I  will  assure  jou,  that  he  is 
animated  with  the  most  patriot  sentiments",  and  is 


^  The  Araopagitcs  were  msgistnUeswho  preddtd  in  the 
iopnine  eooodl  and  oovrt  of  jadkatnre  at  Athens,  called 
tlie  Araopagus. 

1  This  letter,  as  well  as  the  preordlng  one.  was  written 
from  Athene,  and  is  an  answer  to  the  25th  of  this  hook. 

■  See  r«fli.  000  letter  Sft  of  thie  hook. 

■  Cioero  so  often  ehanged  his  opinion,  or,  at  least,  his 
lanfnafe,  in  regard  to  Pompej.  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
min*  what  his  tme  eentiments  of  him  were.  It  is  pro- 
baUe.  however,  that  he  here  qwaks  the  dictates  of  his 
real  thoughts,  not  only  as  he  gives  the  nme  account  to 
Attiens,  hut  bsoaose  Pompey  received  him  with  partioalar 


prudently  prepared  as  well  as  resolutely  determined 
to  act  as  the  mterest  of  the  republic  shall  require. 
I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  wholly  to  attach 
yourself  to  him ;  and,  believe  me,  he  vrill  rejoice 
to  embrace  you  as  his  friend.  He  now,  indeed, 
entertains  the  same  opinion  both  with  you  and  my- 
self, of  the  good  and  ill  intentions  of  the  different 
parties  in  tl;^  republic. 

I  have  spent  these  last  ten  days  at  Athens,  from 
whence  I  am  this  moment  setting  out  During 
my  continuance  in  this  dtr,  I  have  frequently  en- 
joyed the  company  of  our  friend  (Callus  Caninius^. 

I  recommend  all  my  affairs  to  your  care  and 
protection,  but  particiUarly  (what  indeed  is  my 
principal  concern)  that  my  residence  in  the  province 
may  not  be  prolonged  p.  I  will  not  prescribe  the 
methods  you  should  employ  for  that  purpose,  as 
you  are  the  most  competent  judge  by  what  means 
and  by  whose  intervention  it  may  be  best  effected. 
FarewelL 

July  the  Gth. 


LETTER  XXIX. 
•  Mareut  CmliuM^  to  Cieero. 
T«8,  my  friend,  Messala'  is  most  certainly  ac- 
quitted, and  acquitted,  too,  not  only  by  a  majority 
A  u  70S.   ^  ^^  several  orders*  which  compose  the 
bench  of  judges,  but  by  every  individual 
member  of  each  respective  class.    I  give  you  this 


civility;  a  droomstaDce  which  teems  at  all  Omes  to  havs 
had  a  very  considerable  infloenoe  opoo  Cicero's  Judgment, 
oonceming  the  oharaotars  and  designs  of  men.— Ad  Att  v. 
6,7. 

0  It  appears,  by  the  fifth  letter  of  the  preceding  hook, 
that  when  Pompey  was  ezhihittng  his  entertainment*  at 
the  opening  of  hiscelebrated  theatre,  Cioero  was  engaged 
In  the  defence  of  one  Gallos  Caninioa.  Manntins  oon- 
Jectores,  that  this  is  the  nme  person  who,  inoooseqneoca 
of  that  impeachment,  was  now,  hs  sapposes,  an  ezHeat 
Athens. 

9  The  ■ucofion  to  the  several  provinces  was  nsoaUy 
annoaL  As  Cioero  entered  upon  his  government  mwdi 
against  his  tneUnatkms,  he  vras  extremely  nneaay,  lest,  by 
any  accidental  dnmmstanoes  of  the  repuhUo,  he  should 
he  continoed  in  It  beyond  the  expiration  of  his  year.  The 
provinoe  wasa  scene  by  no  means  saitablc  to  his  temper 
or  talents ;  and  he  was  impatient  to  return  to  the  formn, 
and  the  sei&ate,  where  he  imagined  he  coold  shine  with  a 
much  more  advantageous  lustre^  His  conduct,  however, 
-was  in  no  part  of  his  Ufe  so  unquestionably  laudable,  aa 
in  his  admlnlstxmtian  of  CiUcia,  as  will  appear,  perhaps, 
from  the  remarks  On  the  following  book.— Ad  Att  v.  la  15. 

4  It  seems  probable,  from  one  of  the  epistles  to  Attious, 
that  Cicero  received  thir  letter  at  Oyarus.  a  UtUe  island 
in  the  .£gean  sea,  at  which  he  tonched  in  his  v^ysge  to 
CiUcia.— Ad  Att.  v.  IS. 

1  Marcus  Valerius  Meewla  was  consul  in  the  year  of 
Borne  TOOL  The  corrupt  measures  which  he,  as  well  sa 
the  rest  of  those  who  were  joint-candidatee  with  him, 
pursued,  in  order  to  secure  their  election,  were  eo  extra- 
vagantly  profUse,  as  to  occarion  the  interest  of  money  to 
advance  to  double  the  usual  rate.  It  was  for  thoie  illegal 
practices  that  he  was  this  year  brought  upon  his  trlsL— 
Ad  Att  ir.  ISk 

■  The  bench  of  Judges,  by  a  late  regnlaticm  of  Pompey* 
was  composed  of  eenatore,  knights,  and  certain  officers 
always  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  called  Tribmni 
ttrariit  who,  in  modem  language,  migh»,  perhaps,  be 
styled  auditors  of  the  treasury.  Theee  Judges  (aomewhat 
in  the  nature  of  our  Juries)  were  divided  into  three  clasMa, 
agreeably  to  their  roepeotivo  orders,  snd  gave  their  verdict 
bjbaUots. 
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■a  m  (act  within  mj  own  knowledge,  for  I  was  pre- 
sent when  their  Terdict  was  delivered.  Yon  must 
not  imagine,  howerer,  that  the  woiid  is  convinced 
of  his  innocence :  on  the  contrary,  nerer  was  there 
an  event  more  unexpected,  or  which  raised  so  uni- 
Tersai  an  indignation.  For  mj  own  part,  even 
with  all  my  prejudices  in  his  favoor,  I  was  nnder 
the  ntmost  astonishment  when  I  heard  him  pro- 
nounced not  guilty ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  circum- 
stance I  so  little  expected,  that  I  was  actually 
preparing  to  condole  with  him  on  the  reverse. 
What  must  have  been  the  surprise,  then,  of  others 
less  biassed  in  his  behalf !  The  whole  assembly, 
in  truth,  warmly  exclaimed  against  the  judges,  and 
very  strongly  intimated,  that  they  looked  upon 
them- as  guUty  of  the  most  insufferable  corruption. 
My  friend,  in  the  mean  time,  is  in  much  greater 
danger  than  he  was  before,  as  he  will  now  most 
assuredly  be  indicted  on  the  Lidnian  law  K  I  must 
not  forget  to  add,  that  the  day  after  his  trial,  his 
advocate  Hortensius*  appeared  in  Curio's  theatre*, 
with  a  view,  as  I  suppose,  of  receiving  the  general 
congratulations.  But  he  no  sooner  entered  than,  lo ! 

**  The  hUa  oontemptuoiu,  and  indignant  roar. 
With  thundor  bargh  the  rending  oonoave  tore." 

This  circomstance  is  so  much  the  more  observable, 
as  Uortensius  has  passed  on  to  a  good  old  age 
without  ever  having  before  been  thus  insulted. 
But  it  broke  out  upon  him  with  so  much  violence 
in  the  present  instance,  that  it  might  well  suffice 
for  a  whole  life ;  as  I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  it 
occasioned  him  heartily  to  repent  of  the  victory  he 
had  obtained. 

I  have  no  political  news  to  send  you.  Marcellus 
has  dropped  the  design^,  upon  which  he  was  lately 
so  intent;  but  not  so  much  from  indolence,  I 
believe,  as  prudence.  It  is  wholly  uncertain  who 
will  be  our  succeeding  consuls.  As  to  my  own 
pursuits,  there  are  two  competitors  with  me  for 
the  sedileship;  the  one  really  is,  and  the  other 
would  fain  be  thought,  a  man  of  quality.  In  short, 
Marcus  Octavius'  and  Caius  Hirrus'  are  candi- 

*  The  author  of  this  law  was  M.  Lioinios  Crawus.  when 
he  wu  oonmil  with  Pompej,  a.  u.  686.  It  was  called  De 
SodalttiUt  hy  which  Mems  to  have  been  tinderstood  an 
anUwfal  making  of  parties  at  election«.~Kennett,  Rom. 
AnUq..  p.  177. 

*  Uortensius  was  uncle  to  Menala,  and  the  only  orator 
of  this  a^  whose  eloquence  stood  in  any  degree  of  com- 
petition with  Cioero'&— See  book  vi.,  letter  8,  rem.  f. 

▼  This  theatre  was  erected  by  Curio  on  occasion  of  those 
games  which  he  exhibited  in  honour  of  his  father's  memory. 
^-See  rem.  ^  on  letter  10  of  this  book. 

V  Calius  in  this  instance  was  not  so  happy  in  his  con- 
jectures, as  Cioero  represents  him  in  the  foregoing  letter. 
For  Marcellus  had  not  dropped  the  design  to  which  Callus 
here  alludes;  as  appears,  not  only  from  the  authority 
cited  in  rem.  ■,  p.  300,  but  also  from  one  of  his  own  sub- 
sequent epistles.    See  the  7th  letter  of  the  following  book. 

*  No  particular  account  can  be  given  of  the  person  here 
mentioned.  It  is  certain,  however,  he  was  not  the  sune 
Octavius  who  was  father  of  Augustus  Cesar.  For  it 
appears  by  the  epistles  to  Atticus  that  the  latter  was 
governor  of  Macedonia  long  before  the  time  when  this 
letter  was  written,  and  consequently  could  not  now  be  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  cdile. 

7  Himis  was  a  warm  partisan  of  Pompey:  butif  Cioero, 
who  was  hCs  declared  enemy,  may  be  credited,  he  was  of  a 
character  more  likely  to  prejudice  than  advance  any  cause 
he  should  espouse,  for  he  represents  him  as  an  empty 
conceited  coxcomb,  who  had  the  mortification  to  stand 
unrivalled  in  the  good  opinion  ho  entertained  of  his  own 


dates  with  me  for  that  office*.  I  OMotion  tfai«,  m 
I  know  your  contempt  for  the  latter  will  raise 
your  impatience  to  be  informed  of  the  event  of  | 
this  election.  I  entreat  yoo,  as  soon  as  you  shall 
hear  that  I  am  chosen,  to  give  proper  directioiM 
about  the  panthers* ;  and,  in  the  mean  lame,  that 
yon  would  endeavour  to  procure  the  fum  of  moty 
which  is  due  to  me  on  tiie  bond  of  Sittios. 

I  sent  my  first  collection  of  domestic  news  bj 
Lucius  Castrinius  Pstus,  and  I  have  gives  thie 
subsequent  part  to  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  Pare- 
well. 


LETTER  XXX 

From  the  same. 

Own  the  truth,  my  friend :  have  I  not  verified 
what  I  could  not  persuade  you  to  believe  when  you 
▲.  u.  7Q2.  '^  Rome,  and  written  to  you  aa. fre- 
quently as  I  promised  ?  I  am  sure,  at 
least,  if  all  my  letters  have  reached  your  hands, 
you  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  a  more 
punctual  correspondent  than  yourself.  I  am  the 
more  regular  in  my  commerce  of  this  kind,  as  it  is 
the  only  method  I  have  of  amusing  those  few  vacant 
hours  I  can  steal  from  business,  and  which  I  used 
to  take  so  much  pleasure  in  passing  with  yon.  I 
greatly,  indeed,  lament  your  absence,  and  look 
upon  it  not  only  as  having  reduced  me,  but  all 
Rome  inrgenerfd,  to  a  state  of  total  solitude. 
When  you  were  within  my  reach,  I  was  careless 
enough  to  let  whole  days  slip  by  me  without  seeing 
you  :  but  now  you  are  absent,  I  am  every  moment 
regretting  the  loss  of  your  company.  Thanks  to 
my  noble  competitor,  Hirrus,  for  giving  me  an 
additional  reason  thus  frequently  to  wish  for  you. 
It  would  afford  you  high  diversion,  in  truth,  to 
observe  with  what  a  ridiculous  awkwardness  this 
formidable  rival  of  yours  **  endeavours  to  conceal 
his  mortification,  in  finding  that  my  interest  in 
the  approaching  election^  is  much  stronger  than 
his  own.  Believe  me,  however,  it  is  more  for  your 
gratification  than  mine  that  I  am  desirous  you 
may  soon  receive  such  an  account  of  his  success 
in  this  porsoit  as  I  know  you  wish.     For,  as  to 

merit  and  importance.  **  O  Dii !  (says  he,  speaking  of 
Hirrus  in  a  letter  to  his  brother)  O  Dtil  qnam  tneptus; 
quam  se  ipse  amans  sine  rival!  !**  Yet  a  time  came  when 
Cicero  did  not  scruple  to  court  the  friendship  of  this  man, 
whom  he  so  much  affected  to  despise :  and  when  be  was 
making  interest  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  his 
exploits  in  Cilida,  we  find  him  applying  to  Atticus  for 
his  good  offices,  in  order  to  close  the  breadi  between 
Uirrus  and  himself.  Cioero  seems,  indeed,  upon  many 
occasions,  to  have  recollected  too  late,  that  in  ptq^ular 
governments,  a  man  who  is  not  superior  to  the  ambitioa 
and  Interests  of  ttie  world,  can  scarcely  make  a  con- 
tempUble  enemy.— Ad  Quint  Prat  Ui.  B ;  Ad  Att.  viL  L 

>  The  cdilee  were  of  two  kinds,  plebeian  and  oomle ; 
and  it  was  the  latter  office  that  Ccelius  was  at  this  time 
soliciting.  They  had  the  care  of  the  templea,  theatrei^  and 
other  public  structures ;  they  were  the  Judges,  likewise,  in 
all  causes  relative  to  the  selling  or  exchanging  estates.— 
Rosin.  Antiq. 

•  It  was  customary  for  the  cdiles  to  entertain  the  people 
with  public  diows  twice,  during  their  office.  The  prinoipal 
part  of  these  entertainments  consisted  in  combats  of  wild 
beasts  of  the  most  uncomnum  kind.— Manutlus. 

b  Uirrus  stood  in  competitkm  with  Cicero  for  tlM  office 
of  augur,  when  the  latter  was  chosen. 

(=  See  the  preceding  letter. 
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myself,  hit  ditappoiDtment  mty  posiiblj  prore  a 
means  of  my  being  chosen  in  conjunction  with  a 
coUeagine,  whose  snperior  finances  will  draw  me,  I 
fear,  into  much  inconvenient  eipense.  Bat,  how* 
•▼er  that  may  be,  I  shall  rejoice  if  Uirms  shonld 
be  thrown  out,  as  it  will  snpply  us  with  an  inex* 
Itanstible  fond  of  mirth.  And  this  appears  likely 
enough  to  proTe  the  case ;  for  the  disgust  which 
the  people  have  coucdved  against  the  other  candi- 
date, Marcus  Octavius,  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
great  effect  in  lessening  their  many  ol^ections  to 
Uirms. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  behsTionr  of  Philotimusy 
in  relation  to  Milo's  estate <*,  I  hare  endeaTOured 
that  he  shall  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gire  full 
SAtisfujtion  to  Milo  and  his  friends,  and  at  the 
same  time  clear  your  character  from  all  imputation. 

And  now  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  in  my  turn : 
let,  me  entreat  you,  when  your  leisure  shall  permit 
(as  I  hope  it  soon  will^,  to  give  me  an  instance  of 
your  regard,  by  inscribing  to  me  some  of  your 
literary  performances.  You  will  wonder,  perhaps, 
at  the  oddness  of  this  request ;  but  1  am  very  de- 
sirous, I  confess,  that  posterity  should  see,  among 
the  many  ingenious  monuments  you  have  erected 
to  friendship,  some  memorial  likewise  of  the  amity 
which  subsisted  between  us.  You,  who  possess  the 
whole  circle  of  science,  will  best  judge  what  would 
be  the  most  proper  subject  for  this  purpose  ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  it  might  be  of  a  kind  that  will  take 
in  the  greatest  number  of  readers,  and  at  the  same 
time  b«r  a  proper  relation  to  my  own  studies  and 
character.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXL 

To  Appius  Puloher. 
I  AuaiTBD  at  Tralles  •  on  the  27th  of  July, 
where  I  found  Lucilius  waiting  for  me  with  your 
A.  V  702.  '****''»  ^'^'ch  he  delivered,  together  with 
your  message.  You  could  not  have  em- 
ployed upon  this  occasion  a  more  friendly  hand,  or 
one  who  is  better  qualified  to  give  me  light  into 
those  affairs  concerning  which  I  was  so  desirous  of 
being  informed.  Accordingly  I  listened  to  his 
account  with  great  attention,  as  1  read  your  letter 
with  much  pleasure.  I  will  not  remind  you  of  the 
numerous  good  offices  which  have  passed  between 

*  Milo  hsTliiK  been  sentcnoed  to  banishment,  (see  rem,  v, 
p.  3B6,>  his  esUte  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  oreditort. 
Philotimaa,  &  freedman  of  Ctoero,.  bought  this  estate,  in 
partnenhip  with  some  others,  at  an  undervalue.  It  was 
thought  strange  that  Cicero  should  snlTer  Philoilmus,  who 
acted  as  a  sort  of  steward  in  his  family,  to  engage  in  a 
purchase  of  this  kind,  which  was  always  looked  upon  as 
odioos,  and  was  partlonlarly  so  in  the  present  ease :  for 
Cicero  had  received  great  obligattons  fhnn  Milo.  Accord- 
tef  I7  the  Utter  comphUned  of  it.  In  the  letters  he  wrote  to 
bis  friends  at  Rome.  This  alarmed  Cicero  for  his  reputa- 
tion, and  he  seems  to  have  written  to  Ccelius.  as  he  did  to 
•evw«]  others  of  his  correspondents,  to  accommodate  this 
affair  la  the  way  that  would  be  most  to  his  honour.  It 
was  not  easy,  however,  entirely  to  vindicate  him  upon  this 
artSde:  for  though  he  pleaded  in  his  Justification  an  intent 
of  aerving  Milo.  yet  it  appears  very  evidently,  from  his 
letten  to  Attlcus  upon  this  sutject,  that  he  shared  with 
PbOotimos  In  the  advantages  of  the  purchase.— Ascon.  in 
Orai.  pro  Mil. ;  Ad  Att  v.  8.  vL4,  A.  See  also  Mong.  R^m. 
ear  les  Let.  4  Att.  vol.  UL  p.  48. 

«  A  dty  in  Asia  Minor. 


US  ;  since  that  part  of  my  last,  tou  teU  me,  though 
extremely  agreeable  to  you,  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary. I  entirely  agree  with  you,  indeed,  that  a  well, 
confirmed  friendship  needs  not  to  be  animated  with 
any  memorials  of  this  nature.  You  must  allow  me, 
however,  to  return  those  acknowledgments  I  so 
justly  owe  you,  for  the  obliging  precautions  which 
I  find  by  your  letter  you  have  taken,  in  order  to 
ease  me  in  the  future  functions  of  my  government. 
Highly  acceptable  to  me  as  these  your  generous 
sendees  are,  can  I  fail  of  being  desirous  to  con- 
vince both  you  and  the  world  that  I  am  most 
warmly  your  friend  ?  If  there  be  any  who  pretend 
to  doubt  of  this  truth,  i\  is  rather  because  they  wish 
it  otherwise,  than  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  evi- 
dent. If  ther  do  not  yet  perceive  it,  however,  they 
certainly  shall ;  as  we  are  neither  of  us  so  obscure 
that  our  actions  can  pass  unregarded ;  and  the  proofii 
I  purpose  to  give  will  be  too  conspicuous  not  to 
force  themselves  upon  their  observation.  But  I 
will  not  indulge  myself  any  farther  on  this  subject, 
choosing  to  rd^er  you  to  my  actions  rather  than  my 
professions. 

As  I  find  the  route  I  proposed  to  take  has  raised 
some  doubt  in  you  whether  you  shall  be  able  to 
give  me  a  meeting,  I  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
that  matter.  In  the  conversation  which  I  had  with 
your  freedman,  Phanias,  at  Brundisium,  I  told  him 
I  would  land  in  any  part  of  the  province  that  shonld 
be  most  convenient  to  you.  Accordingly  he  men- 
tioned Sida,  as  being  the  port,  he  said,  where  you 
intended  to  embark.  It  was  my  resolution,  there- 
fore, to  have  sailed  thither ;  but  meeting  afterwards 
with  our  friend  Clodius  at  Corey ra',  he  dissuaded 
me  from  that  design,  assuring  me  that  you  would 
be  at  Laodicea  on  my  arrival.  I  shonld  have  pre- 
ferred the  former,  as  being  much  the  nearest  port^ 
and  indeed  the  most  agreeable  to  me,  especially  as 
I  imagined  it  would  be  so  to  you.  But  you  have 
since,  it  seems,  altered  your  plan,  and  therefore 
you  now  can  best  settle  the  measures  for  our  inter- 
view. As  for  myself,  I  propose  to  be  at  Laodicea  f 
about  the  first  of  August,  where  I  shall  continue  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  get  my  bills  exchanged.  From 
thence  1  intend  to  go  to  the  army ;  so  that  I  hope 
to  reach  Iconium^  towards  the  13th  of  the  same 
month.  But  if  any  accident  should  prevent  or 
retard  these  designs,  (as,  indeed,  I  am  at  present 
far  distant  both  firom  the  places  and  the  purposes 
of  my  destination,)  I  will  take  care  to  give  you  as 
frequent  and  as  expeditious  notice  as  possible  of 
the  ^veral  times  and  stages  of  my  journey.  I 
neither  ought,  nor  in  truth  desire,  to  lay  you  under 
any  difficidties :  however,  if  it  might  be  effected 
without  inconvenience  to  yourself,  it  seems  greatly, 
for  our  mutual  interest  that  we  should  have  a  con- 
ference before  you  leave  the  province.  Nevertheless, 
if  any  disappointment  should  obstruct  our  interview, 
you  may  still  rely  upon  my  best  services,  and  with 
the  same  security  as  if  we  had  met  In  the  mean 
while  I  shall  forbear  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
our  affairs  by  letter  till  I  despair  of  talking  them 
over  with  you  in  person. 

f  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  at  which  Cioero  touched 
in  his  voyage  to  Cilitla.  It  is  now  called  Coi/om,  and 
belongs  to  the  republic  of  Voiioe. 

s  A  city  in  Phrygta,  situated  on  the  river  Lyons. 

*»  A  principal  city  in  the  province  of  Cilicia.  It  still  sub- 
sists under  the  name  of  Ctynj.  and  belongs  to  the  Turkish 
dominions. 
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I  spent  the  three  days  I  contiDned  at  Ephesns  ^ 
with  ScsevolaJ.  Bat  though  we  entered  very  freely 
into  conversation,  he  did  not  mention  the  least 
word  of  yoar  having  desired  him  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  government  of  the  province  during  the 
interval  l^tween  your  leaving  it  and  my  arrival. 
I  wish,  however,  it  had  been  in  his  power  (for  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  it  was  not  in  his  inclina- 
tion) to  have  complied  with  your  request  Fare- 
well. 


LETTER  XXXIL 
Marcut  Cctlius  to  Cicero, 
You  are  certainly  to  be  envied,  who  have  every 
day  some  new  wonder  to  enjoy ;  as  your  admira- 
a.  D.  702  **°°  receives  constant  supplies  in  the 
accounts  of  those  strange  events  that 
happen  amongst  us.  Thus,  with  what  astonishment 
will  you  hear  that  Messala  >(,  after  having  been 
acquitted  of  his  first  impeachment,  was  condemned 
on  a  second ;  that  Marcellus  *  is  chosen  consul ; 
that  Calidius  ■",  after  having  lost  his  election,  was 
immediately  impeached  by  the  two  Galli ;  and  that 
Dolabella  °  is  appointed  one  of  the  quindecimvin** ! 
In  one  article,  however,  you  are  a  loser  by  your 
absence ;  as  it  deprived  you  of  a  most  diverting 
spectacle  in  the  rueful  countenance  which  Lentu- 
lus  P  exhibited  when  he  found  himself  disappointed 

*  A  very  celebrated  city  in  Ionia,  situated  not  far  frum 
Smyrna. 

J  He  was  probably  either  quaestor,  or  lieutenant,  to 
▲ppfua. 

k  He.'waa  cousin  to  tbe  preoeot  oonml,  Marcus  Marcellua. 
The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  him  in  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  these  remarks. 

1  In  the  text  he  is  called  Marcus  Claudius :  but  Manutius 
and  Corradus  both  agree  in  the  reading  here  adopted, 
which  is  likewise  confirmed  by  Pighins.  He  was  competitor 
for  the  consulate  with  Maroellas,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding note.  The  wonder*  therefore,  in  these  two  instances, 
was.  (as  Mr.  Roes  observes.)  that  Maroellas  should  be 
chosen  consul,  wlio  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Cesar ;  while 
Calidius,  though  supported  by  the  Ccsarian  party,  lost  his 
dectioD. 

">  CaUdlus  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  orators  of  his 
age,  as  Cicero,  who  has  drawn  his  character  at  large. 
Informs  us.  His  sentiments  were  conceived  with  uncom- 
mon delicacy,  as  they  were  delivered  in  the  most  correct, 
perspicuous,  and  elegant  expreask>n.  His  words  were  so 
happily  combined  togetho',  and  accorded  with  each  other 
in  such  a  well-adjusted  arrangement,  that  Cicero,  by  a 
very  strong  image,  compares  his  style  to  a  piece  of  beau- 
tiful inlaid-work.  His  metaphors  were  so  Justly  imagined 
and  so  properly  Introduced,  that  they  rather  seemed  to 
arise  spontaneously  out  of  his  sul^eot,  than  to  have  been 
transplanted  from  a  foreign  boQ.  His  periods,  at  the  same 
time,  were  exqnisitdy  musical.  Th^  did  not,  however, 
lull  the  ear  with  one  uniform  cadence ;  but  were  artfully 
diversifled  with  all  the  various  modulations  of  the  most 
skilful  harmony.  In  short,  if  to  instruct  and  to  please  had 
been  the  single  excellences  of  an  orator,Calidiuswouldhave 
merited  the  first  rank  in  the  Roman  forum.  But  he  forgot 
that  ttie  principal  business  of  his  professicm  iras  to  animate 
and  to  inflame.— Cic.  de  Clar.  Orat.  274> 

■>  A  particular  account  will  be  given  of  him  in  the  notes 
on  the  following  book. 

o  They  were  the  presiding  magistrates  at  the  Apol- 
linarian  and  secular  games,  and  entrusted  likewise  with 
the  care  of  the  Sibylline  oraoles.    See  Ross  on  this  epistle. 

P  There  is  some  variation  amongst  the  MS8.  in  the  read- 
ing of  this  name.  The  best  commentators,  however,  sup- 
pose, that  this  person  is  the  same  who  was  advanced  to  the 
consulship  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter:  tluU  is, 


of  his  election.  It  was  an  event  for  which  he  was 
so  little  prepared,  that  he  entered  the  field  in  aU 
the  gay  confidence  of  victory ;  whilst  his  competitor 
Dolabella,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  diffident  of  suc- 
cess, that  if  our  friends  of  the  equestrian  order  had 
not  been  too  wise  to  have  sufiered  him,  he  would 
have  tamely  retreated  without  the  least  oontert. 
But  as  much  disposed  as  you  may  be  to  wonder  at 
our  transactions,  yon  will  not  be  surprised^  I  dare 
say,  when  I  inform  you  that  Servius,  the  tribune 
elect,  has  been  tried  and  convicted ;  and  tliat  Cnrio^ 
is  a  candidate  to  succeed  liim.  This  last  dream- 
stance  greatly  alarms  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  real  good  qualities  of  Curio's  heart.  I 
hope,  and  indeed  believe,  he  will  act  agreeably  to 
his  professions,  and  join  with  the  senate  in  sup- 
porting the  friends*  of  the  republic.  I  am  sore,  at 
least,  he  is  full  of  these  designs  at  present :  in 
which  Caesar's  conduct  has  been  the  princnpal 
occasion  of  engaging  him.  For  Csesar,  though  he 
spares  no  pains  or  expense  to  gain  over  even  the 
lowest  of  the  people  to  his  interest',  has  thought 
fit  to  treat  Curio  with  singular  contempt.  The 
latter  has  behaved  with  so  much  temper  upon  this 
occasion,  that  he,  who  never  acted  with  artifice  in 
all  his  lifb*,  is  suspected  to  have  dissembled  his 
resentment  in  order  the  more  efiectually  to  defeat 
the  schemes  of  those  who  oppose  his  election  :  I 
mean  the  Lselii  and  the  Antonii,  together  with  the 
rest  of  that  wonderful  party. 

I  have  been  so  much  engaged  by  tbe  difficulties 
which  have  retarded  the  several  elections,  that  I 
could  not  find  leisure  to  write  to  you  sooner :  and, 
indeed,  as  I  every  day  expected  they  would  be 
determined,  I  waited  their  conclusion  that  I  might 
give  you  at  once  an  account  of  the  whole.  But  it 
is  now  the  first  of  August,  and  they  are  not  yet 
over,  the  elections  of  pnetors  having  met  with 
some  unexpected  delays.  As  to  that  in  which  I 
am  candidate,  I  can  give  yon  no  account  which 
way  it  is  likely  to  be  decided ;  only  it  is  generally 
thought  that  Uirrus  will  not  be  chosen.  This  U 
,  collated  from  the  fate  that  has  attended  Yinici- 
anus,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  plebeian 
sedile*.  That  foolish  project  of  his  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  dictator **  (which  we  formerly,  you  may 

in  the  year  of  Rome  704.  It  iqipears  he  was  a  competitor 
with  Dolabella  for  the  office  of  quindecimvir. 

4  See  r«m.  J,  p^ 578. 

'  The  account  which  Dion  Casains  gives  of  CKsar,  exactly 
corre^Kmds  with  what  Ocellus  here  asserts.  For  it  appears, 
ttom  this  historian,  that  Cssar,  when  he  could  not  by 
direct  means  secure  the  master  in  his  interest,  insiniuted 
himself  by  proper  applications  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
favourite  slave :  and,  by  condescensions  of  this  political 
kind,  he  gained  over  many  persons  of  principal  rank  in 
Romc^Dio,  zl.  p.  149. 

■  If  Curio  did  not  act  with  artifice  in  the  present  In- 
stance, I  of  which,  however,  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt,' 
it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  was  far  from  being  so  inca- 
pable of  assuming  that  character,  as  Coellas  here  reprevnts 
him.  On  the  contrary.  It  appears  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  historians,  that  he  secretly  favoured 
the  cause  of  CsMsr,  long  before  he  avowed  his  party  And 
Dion  C^assius,  in  particular,  assures  us,  that  Curio,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  pretended  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
enemies  of  Caesar,  was  only  gaining  their  confidence,  in 
order  to  betray  them.— Veil.  Pat  iL  48 ;  Dio,  xl.  p.  149. 

I  The  plebeian  lediles  w«re  chosen  out  of  tbe  common^ 
and  were,  in  some  respects,  a  sort  of  coadjutors  to  the 
tribunes. 

«  The  dictator  was  a  magistrate  invested  with  supreme 
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remember,  exposed  to  so  much  ridicule,)  snddenlj 
turned  the  election  against  him;  and  the  people 
expressed  the  loudest  acclamations  of  jo^  at  his 
'repulse  :  at  the  same  time,  Hirms  was  uniTersally 
called  upon  by  the  populace  to  give  up  his  preten- 
sions at  the  ensuing  election.  I  hope,  therefore, 
you  will  Tery  soon  hear  that  this  affair  is  determined 
in  the  manner  yon  wish  with  respect  to  me,  and 
which  you  scarce  dare  promise  yourself^,  I  know, 
with  regard  to  Hirrus. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  we  begin 
to  give  up  all  expectation  that  the  face  of  public 
mUhxn  will  be  changed.  Howerer,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  senate,  holden  on  the  22d  of  the  last  month  in 
ti&e  temple  of  Apollo,  upon  a  debate  relating  to  the 
payment  of  the  forces  commanded  by  Pompey^, 
mention  was  made  of  thai  legion,  which,  as  appeained 
by  his  accounts,  had. been  lent  to  Cssar :  and  he 
was  asked,  of  what  number  of  men  it  consisted, 
mnd  for  whit  purposes  it  was  borrowed.  In  short, 
Pompey  was  nushed  so  strongly  upon  this  article, 
tbat  he  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  pro- 
mising to  recal  this  legion  out  of  Gaul :  but  he 
added  at  the  same  tfane,  that  the  clamours  of  his 
enemies  should  not  force  him  to  take  this  step  too 
predpitatelr.  It  was  afterwards  moved,  that  the 
question  might  be  put  concerning  the  election  of  a 
SQCcenor  to  Cnsar.  Accordingly  the  senate  came 
to  a  resolution  that  Pompey  (who  was  just  going 
to  the  army  at  Ariminum',  and  is  now  aerially 
set  out  for  that  purpose,)  should  be  ordered  to 
return  to  Rome  with  all  expedition,  that  the  affair 
rdating  to  a  general  election  of  new  goreraors  for 
all  Uie  provinces  might  be  debated  in  his  presence. 
This  point,  I  imagine,  will  be  brought  before  the 
senate  on  the  13th  of  this  month ;  when,  if  no 
infomous  obstacles  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  by 
Uie  tribunes^,  the  house  will  certainly  come  to 
some  resolution :  for  Pompey,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  let  ftU  an  intimation  that  he  "  thought 
every  man  owed  obedience  to  the  authority  of  that 
assembly."  However,  I  am  impatient  to  hear  what 
Paulus,  the  senior  consul  elect,  will  say  when  he 

delivers  his  opinion  upon  this  question. 

and  abaolnta  power ;  bat  was  never  created  onlees  on 
cmgigauoiee  of  great  and  sudden  danger,  whldi  required 
tbe  exertioD  of  an  extnordlnary  anthori^.  Aooordingly, 
It  was  on  oooaakm  of  the  dlstorbanoefl  that  hiqipened  at 
Rome  in  the  year  ,700,  Iw&e  rent,  ▼,  p.  386,  and  rem.  S  p. 
9870  '^t  Bome  of  the  Mende  and  flatterers  of  Pomp^ 
yioposed  htm  for  this  office.  Vinicianus  and  Hiims  were 
the  principal  promoters  of  this  scheme :  bat  It  was  so 
vnacoeptable  to  the  people  in  general,  that  this  sln^e 
drcomstanee.  It  appears,  tamed  the  dectlon  against  the 
former;  and,  probably,  was  the  chief  reason  that  the 
latter  was  likewise  disappointed  of  the  cdlleship.  See 
letter  89  of  this  book.  p.  903;  Ad  Qnlnt.  Frat.  ill.  & 

V  Because  Hirrus  was  snppOTted  by  Pomp^. 

^  Pompey.  fhoogh  he  remained  in  Rtmie,  was  at  this 
time  gormor  of  Spain :  which  had  been  continued  to  him 
ior  four  years  at  the  end  of  his  late  consolahlp.  It  was  the 
payment  of  his  troops  In  that  province,  which  was  under 
the  oonsideratSon  of  the  senate.— Plot,  hi  Vlt  Pomp. 

«  Now  caned  iUeilfii,  situated  upon  the  Rabicon :  a 
river  whieh  divided  Ita^  from  that  part  of  the  Roman 
provinee  called  Cisalpine  Oaul.  The  army  here  mentioned, 
is  sapposed  to  be  part  of  those  four  legions  which  were 
deereed  to  Pompey  for  the  support  of  his  government  in 
Spain.— Pint.  ibid. 

r  Bome  d  the  tribanes,  together  with  Snlpidas,  one  of 
the  present  eoDsuls,  were  wholly  in  Ccsar^  interest.— 
They  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  tliat  It  was  highly 
vafoMi  to  divest  CsBsar  of  his  goremment,  before  the  tfane 


I  repeat  my  former  request  in  relation  to  the 
money  due  to  me  on  the  bond  of  Sittiua  ;  and  I  do 
so  that  you  may  see  it  is  an  article  in  which  I  am 
greatly  interested.  I  must  again  likewise  entreat 
you  to«mploy  the  Cybiratss*,  in  order  to  procure 
me  some  panthers.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  we 
have  received  certain  accounts  of  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  *.  Let  me  know,  therefore,  what  measures 
vou  would  advise  me  to  take  upon  this  occasion  ; 
in  what  condition  he  has  left  his  kingdom ;  and 
in  whose  hands  the  administration  is  placed. — 
Farewell. 

August  the  first. 


LETTER  XXXin. 
From  the  iome. 
How  far  you  may  be  alarmed  at  the  invasion^ 
which  threatens  your  province  and  the  neighbour- 
a.  u  700  ^  countries,  I  know  not ;  but  for  myself, 
I  confess,  I  am  extremely  anxious  for  the 
consequence.  Could  we  contrive  indeed  that  the 
enemy's  forces  should  be  only  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  yours,  and  just  sufficient  to  entitle  yon 
to  the  honour  of  a  triumph^,  there  could  not  be  m 
more  desirable  circumstance.  But  the  misfortune 
is,  if  the  Parthians  should  make  any  attempt,  I 
well  know  it  will  be  a  very  powerful  one :  and  I 
am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  are  so  little 
in  a  condition  to  oppose  their  march,  that  you  have 
scarce  troops  to  defend  a  single  defile.  But  the 
worid  in  general  will  not  be  so  reasonable  as  to 
make  the  proper  allowances  for  this  circumstsnce. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  expected  from  a  man  in  your 
station,  that  he  should  be  prepared  for  every  occur- 
rence that  may  arise,  without  once  considering 
whether  he  is  fomished  with  the  necessary  supplies 
for  that  purpose.  I  am  still  the  more  uneasy  upon 
your  account,  as  I  foresee  the  contests  concerning 
affairs  in  Gaul  will  retard  the  nomination  of  your 
successor :  and  though  I  dare  sa^  you  have  already 
had  this  contingency  in  your  view,  yet  I  thought 
proper  to  apprise  you  of  its  probability,  that  yon 
migh^  be  so  much  the  more  early  in  adjusting  your 
measures  accordingly.  I  need  not  tdl  you  that 
the  usual  artifices  will  undoubtedly  be  played  off. 


was  oompletad  for  which  It  had  been  decreed,  and  of  whieh 
there  now  remained  about  two  years  unazpired^— DIo,  zL 
p.  148. 

«  **  Cibyra  was  a  olty  of  Phrygia  Major,  situated  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Meander,  and  gave  name  to  one  of 
the  three  Asiatic  diooesee,  which  were  under  the  Jurlsdk>- 
tion  of  the  governor  of  CUid^**— Roea. 

•  Ptolemy  Anletes,  of  whom  an  account  has  been  giw 
In  the  notes  on  the  first  book.  By  the  following  Inquirlea 
which  C<slins  makes,  it  Is  probable  he  was  one  of  thoee 
who  had  lent  money  to  that  king  when  he  was  at  Rome, 
soliciting  the  senate  to  assist  him  with  troops  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  dominions.    See  rem.  ^  p,  944. 

b  The  Parthians.  having  lately  obtained  a  moot  signsil 
victory  over  Crassus,  (an  aocoont  of  whose  unfortunate 
expedition  has  already  been  given  in  the  coarse  of  these 
notes,)  were  preparing  to  make  an  incarshm  In  the  Roman 
prufliicee  that  laycontlgnous  to  their  dominions.— Anoord' 
ingly  they  soon  afterwards  executed  this  design  by  Invading 
l^yrlaandCillola;  as  will  be  reUted  at  large  In  the  letters 
of  the  following  book. 

The  kingdom  of  Parthia  is  now  inolnded  In  the  empire 
of  Persia,  of  which  It  makee  a  very  considerable  province. 

c  No  general  conld  legally  dalm  this  honoar,  unless  he 
had  deetinjod  6,000  of  the  enemy  m  one  engagement.'— 
YaLMax.lL& 
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A  daj  will  be  appointed  for  conrideriDg  of  a 
snooessor  to  Cesar:  upon  which  some  tribune' 
will  interpose  his  negative ;  and  then  a  second  will 
probably  declare,  that  nnlesrthe  senate  shall  be  at 
uberty  to  pnt  the  question  freely  oonoertting  all 
the  proTinces  in  general,  he  will  not  suffer  it  to 
be  debated  with  regard  to  any  in  particular.  And 
Uins  we  shall  be  trifled  with  for  a  considerable 
time :  possibly,  indeed,  two  or  three  years  may  be 
spun  out  by  these  contemptible  artifices. 

If  anything  new  had  occurred  in  public  affairs  I 
should,  as  usual,  hare  sent  you  the  account,  together 
with  my  sentiments  thereupon :  but  at  present  the 
wheels  of  our  political  machine  seem  to  be  altogether 
motionless.  Marcellus  is  still  pursuing  his  former 
designs  concerning  the  provinces ;  but  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  assemble  a  competent  number  of 
senators.  Had*  this  motion  been  brought  on  the 
preceding  year,  and  had  Curio  at  the  same  time 
been  tribune,  ii  would  probably  have  succeeded  s 
but  as  affairs  are  now  circumstanced,  you  are  sensible 
^pw  easy  it  will  be  for  Cssar,  regardless  as  he  is 
of  the  public  interest  when  it  stands  in  competition 
with  lus  own,  to  obstruct  all  our  proceedings. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
From  the  same. 

Will  you  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  yon  of 
the  victory  I  have  gained  over  Hirrus'?  But  if 
A.  V  702.  y^^  Itnew  how  easy  a  conquest  he  proved, 
you  would  blush  to  think  that  so  power- 
less a  competitor  once  ventured  to  stand  forth  as 
your  rival'.  His  behaviour  since  this  repulse 
affords  us  much  diversion,  as  he  now  affects  upon 
all  occasions  to  act  the  patriot  and  vote  against 
Ceesar.  Accordingly,  he  insists  upon  Cesar's  being 
immediately  recalled;  and  most  unmercifully  in- 
veighs against  the  conduct  of  Curio.  In  a  word, 
as  Uttie  conversant  as  he  is  in  the  business  of  the 
Forum,  he  is  now  become  an  advocate  professed, 
and  most  magnanimously  pleads  the  cause  of 
liberty^.  You  are  to  observe,  however,  that  it  is 
only  in  a  morning  he  is  seized  with  these  violent 
fits  of  patriotism  ;  for  he  is  generally  much  too 
elevated  in  an  afternoon  to  descend  into  so  grave 
a  character. 

I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  former,  that  the  affair 
of  the  provinces  would  come  before  the  senate  on 
the  I3th  of  the  last  month :  nevertheless,  by  the 
intervention  of  Marcellus,  the  consul  elect,  it  was 

ut  off  to  the  first  of  this  instaut.     But  when  the 

ly  arrived,  they  coald  not  procure,  a  suflScient 

^  See  rem.  y,  on  the  furegoing  letter. 

«  There  is  an  obscurity  in  the  original,  which  the  oom- 
mentatore  have  endeavoured  to  dissipate  by  various  read- 
ings. None  of  their  conjectures,  however,  appear  so  much 
to  the  purpose  as  that  of  an  ingraiious  gentlraian,  to  whose 
animadversions  I  have  already  acknowledged  myself  in- 
debted. [See  rem.  4,  p.  374.]  My  Judicious  friend  supposes 
that  some  words  of  the  same  import  with  those  which  are 
distinguished  by  italics  in  the  translation,  have  been 
omitted  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers ;  a  supposition 
extremely  probable,  and  which  solves  the  principal  diffi- 
culty of  the  text 

'At  the  election  for  curulesdiles.  Bee  letter  S9  of  this 
book. 

r  As  a  candidate  with  Cicero  for  the  office  of  augur. 

^  Instead  of  agit  causas  liberalu,  as  in  the  common  edl* 
tlona,  I  read  with  Oronovius,  agit  cauiam  libertatis. 
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number  of  senators  to  be  present.  It  is  now  the 
second  of  September,  and  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  in  this  business :  and  I  am  persuaded  it  wiU 
be  adjourned  to  the  following  year.  As  fiur  as  I 
can  foresee,  therefore,  yon  must  be  contented  to 
leave  the  administration  of  your  province  in  tiie 
hands  of  some  person  whom  you  shall  think  proper 
to  appoint  for  that  purpose,  as  I  am  well  oonvineed 
you  will  not  soon  be  relieved  by  a  successor.  For 
as  Graul  must  take  the  same  fste  with  the  rest  of  tbe 
provinces,  any  attempt  that  shall  be  made  for 
settling  the  general  succession  will  certainly  be 
obstructed  by  Caesar's  party.  Of  this  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  neces> 
sary  to  give  yon  notice,  that  yon  may  be  prepared 
to  act  accordingly. 

I  believe  I  have  reminded  you  of  the  pantliers  in 
almost  every  one  of  my  letters;  and  surely  jroa  will 
not  suffer  Patiscus  to  be  more  liberal  in  this  article 
than  yourself.  He  has  made  Curio  a  preaeat  of  do 
less  than  half  a  score :  great  therefore  will  be  your 
disgrace  if  you  should  not  send  me  a  mndi  larger 
number.  In  the  mean  time.  Curio  has  given  me 
those  he  received  from  Patiscus,  together  with  as 
many  more  from  Africa :  for  you  are  to  know  it  b 
not  only  in  granting  away  the  lands  of  the*  pnblie 
that  the  generous  Curio  displays  his  liberality.  As 
to  yourself,  if  yon  can  but  charge  your  memory 
witii  my  request,  you  may  easily  procure  me  as 
many  of  these  animals  as  you  please :  it  is  only 
sending  for  some  of  the  Cybiratae  to  hunt  tiiem^ 
and  issuing  forth  your  orders  likewise  into  IVun- 
phyUa,  where  I  am  told  they  are  taken  in  great 
abundance.  I  am  the  more  solicitous  upon  this 
article,  as  I  believe  my  colleague  and  I  shall  exhibit 
our  games  separately;  so  that  the  whole  prq[>aration 
for  them  must  lie  singly  upon  myself.  I  know 
you  love  ease  as  well  as  I  do ;  but  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  could  by  any  means  prevail  with  yourself  to 
part  with  a  little  of  it  upon  the  present  occasion. 
In  good  earnest,  you  wUl  have  no  other  trouble 
than  merely  to  give  your  commands ;  as  my  people, 
whom  I  have  sent  into  your  province  in  order  to 
recover  the  money  due  to  me  from  Sittius,  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  panthers  and  convey  them  into 
Italy.  It  is  probable  likewise,  if  you  diould  give 
me  any  hopes  of  succeeding  in  my  request,  tlMt  I 
may  send  a  reinforcement  to  assist  them. 

I  recommend  Marcus  Feridius,  a  Roman  knight, 
to  your  protection  and  friendship,  who  comes  into 
Cilida  to  transact  some  business  relating  to  his 
private  affairs.  He  is  a  young  man  of  great  worth 
and  spirit ;  and  his  father  b  my  very  particular 
friend.  He  holds  an  estate  under  certain  cities  in 
your  government,  of  which  he  is  desirous  to  procure 
the  enfranchisement ;  and  I  am  persuaded  he  may 
easily  obtain  his  point  by  the  intervention  of  your 
good  offices.  Your  employing  them  upon  this  oc- 
casion will  indeed  be  doing  an  honour  to  yourself, 
as  it  will  oblige  two  men  of  great  merit,  who,  I  will 
venture  to  assure  you,  are  not  capable  of  proving 
ungrateful 

You  were  mistaken  when  you  imagined  that 
Favonius^  was  opposed  by  the  more  contemptible 

i  This  seems  to  allude  to  some  attempts  which  Curio 
had  lately  made  to  revive  the  Agrarian  law.  See  rtm.  «, 
p.  967. 

i  He  was  a  great  admirer  and  imitator  of  the  virtucB 
and  manners  of  Cato,  as  he  was  also  in  the  number  of 
those  who  assassinated  Cesar.    Manutius  oouJectures  that 
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part  of  the  people  :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  all  the 
better  sort  that  Toted  against  him.  Your  friend 
Pompej  openly  declares  that  Cxsar  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  consukhip  while 
be  retains  his  command  in  the  province ".  He 
'voted,  howerer,  against  passing  a  decree  for  this 
purpose  at  present.  Scipio  *  moved  that  the  first 
of  March  next  might  be  appointed  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  nominating  a  successor  in  the 
Gallic  provinces ;  and  that  this  matter  should  be 
proposed  to  the.  house  separately,  and  without 
blending  it  with  any  other  question.  Balbus 
Cornelius"*  was  much  discomposed  at  this  motion ; 
and  I  am  well  assured  he  has  complained  of  it  to 
Scipio  in  verv  strong  terms. 

Canidius  defended  himself  upon  his  trial  with 
much  eloquence ;  but  in  the  impeachment  which 
be  afterwards  exhibited  he  supported  his  charge 
vrith  little  force  or  spirit.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

To  Maretts  MareeUus^,  Consul. 
I  ▼B&T  warmly  congratulate  you  on  your  re- 
lation ,*Caius  Marcellus,  being  elected  to  succeed 
A.  o.  702.   y®"*  **  ^  sincerely  rejoice  in  your  having 
received  this  happy  fruit  of  your  pious 
affection  to  your  family,  of  your  patriot  zeal  to 

1m  was  at  this  time  chosen  prctor. — Plut  in  Yit  Pomp. ; 
iMo,  xlvii.  p.  afi& 

k  Pompey,  who  contrihated  more  than  any  man  to  the 
advanoomcot  of  Ccaarls  power,  had  lately  procured  a  law, 
1^  wfaldi  the  powmal  appearance  of  the  latter  was  dia- 
penaed  with  in  soliciting  the  consular  office.  Bat  Pompey 
BOW  began  to  repoit  of  a  concession  so  entirely  unconsti- 
tetkmal:  not  that  his  own  designs  were  more  favourable 
to  the  liberties  of  Rome  than  those  of  Cesar,  but  as  disoo- 
vering  at  last  that  they  could  not  both  subsist  togetha>. 
Bis  preesfat  oppodtion,  however,  was  as  impotent  as  his 
fcmner  compliances  were  impolitic,  and  only  tended  to 
hring  on  so  much  the  sooner  his  own  destruction,  together 
with  that  of  the  republic.— Ad  Att  vUi.  3. 

1  MeteUus  Scipio :  he.was  chosen  consul  by  Pompey  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  year,  agreeably  to  a  power  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  the  senate,  for  nominating  his 
ooUeagueu  Pompefr  likewise  married  his  daughter,  the 
amiable  CTomelia,  who  added  to  the  charms  of  her  person 
every  moral  and  intellectual  qualification  that  could  render 
her  the  most  estimable  and  accomplished  of  her  sex.  And 
yet.  with  all  these  extraordinary  endowments,  she  was 
■tin  more  distinguished  by  that  singular  modesty  and  hu- 
mV  y  with  wbich  they  were  accompanied.  It  is  Plutarch 
who  gives  her  this  character ;  upon  which  Monsieur  Dacier 
rsmaite: — **  Je  dois  6tre  plus  persuade  qu*un  autre,  que 
r^log*  qofS  Plntarque  donne  k  C«mtiie  peut  n'^tre  point 
UmIU.  J'ai  un  exemple  domeatique,  qui  pronve  que  bean- 
covip  d*eq»rit  et  da  savoir,  et  de  grands  talens,  peuvent  se 
tmuTsr  dans  nne  femme,  et  Hie  aooompagn^  d*ttne  modes- 
ti«  anasi  grande  et  plus  estimable  encore  que  ses  talens.** 
May  I  add  my  suffrage  to  that  of  this  celebrated  critic,  by 
declaring,  from  the  same  domestic  experience,  that  un> 
oomroon  knowledge  and  a  superior  understanding  are 
perfectly  oonsistetit  with  those  more  valuable  qualities  of 
,  the  hotft.  which  constitute  the  principal  grace  and  orna- 
ment of  the  female  character.— Pint,  in  Vit  Pomp. ;  Las 
Ties  de  Pint,  par  Dae.  voL  v.  p.  498.  rto.  80. 

"  He  was  inviolably  attached  to  Cesar,  and  seems  to 
bare  been  the  principal  manager  of  his  affairs  at  Rome. 

"  He  was  dif^inguished  by  a  long  line  of  ancestor*,  who 
had  borne  the  most  honourable  offices  in  the  republic ;  as 
he  himself  was  advanced  to  the  consular  dignity  this  yrar, 
In  ooi^JiuioCfam  with  Servius  Sulplclus  Ruf us.  It  is  men- 
tlooad  to  the  credit  of  both  these  illnstrlons  magistrates. 


your  country,  and  of  your  illnstrious  deportment 
in  the  consular  office.  I  can  easily  imagine  the 
sentimenta  which  your  address  upon  this  occasion 
has  created  in  Rome :  and  as  to  myself,  whom  you 
have  tent  to  these  far  distant  parte  of  the  globe, 
believe  me  I  speak  of  it  with  the  highest  and  most 
unfeigned  appUuse.  I  can  with  strict  truth  assure 
you,  that  1  have  ever  had  a  particular  attachment 
to  you  from  your  earliest  youth ;  and  I  am  sensible ' 
you  have  always  shown,  by  your  generous  offices 
in  promoting  my  dignities,  thf  t  you  deemed  me 
worthy  of  the  most  distinguished  honours.  But 
this  late  instance  of  your  judicious  management  in 
procuring  the  consulship  for  Marcellus,  together 
with  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  favour  in  which  you 
stand  with  the  republic,  has  raised  you  still  higher 
in  my  esteem.  It  is  with  great  complacency,  there- 
fore, that  I  hear  it  observed,  by  men  of  the  first 
distinction  for  sense  and  merit,  that,  in  all  our  words 
and  actions,  our  tastes  and  studies,  our  principles 
and  pursuite,  we  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  only  circumstance  that  can  render 
your  glorious  consulate  still  more  agreeable  to  me, 
will  be  your  procuring  a  successor  to  be  nominated 
to  this  province  as  soon  as  possible.  But  if  this 
cannot,  be  obtained,  let  me  entreat  you,  at  least, 
not  to  suffer  my  continuance  here  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  time  limited  by  your  decree  and  the 
law  which  passed  for  that  purpose.  In  a  word,  I 
hope  upon  all  occasions  to  experience  in  my  ab- 
sence the  benefit  of  your  friendship  and  protection. 
Farewell 

P.  S. — I  have  received  some  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  Parthians,  but  as  it  is  not  at  present 
sufficiently  confirmed,  I  forbear  to  communicate 
the  particulars  to  you  *,  for,  as  I  am  writing  to  a 
consul,  my  letter  perhaps  might  be  consid^ed  as 
an  information  to  the  senate. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 
To  Caius  MarceiluM'*,  Consul  elecL 
I  RBCKivBD  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  your 
advancement  to  the  consulate.    May  the  gods  give 
A  v.7oi    y****  success  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
honour,  and  may  you  discharge  its  im- 
portant duties  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your  own 


that  they  were  chosen  without  having  employed  thoae  cor* 
nipt  and  violent  measures  which  were  at  this  period  so 
generally  practised:  and  Maroellns,  in  particular,  had 
recommended  himself  to  the  people  by  the  superior  grace 
and  energy  of  his  elaquence.  It  has  already  been  observed 
in  these  remarks,  that  he  was  extremely  sealoos  in  pro- 
moting the  decree  by  which  Cesar  was  recalled  from  Us 
province,  and  which  forwarded  the  flames  of  that  unhappy 
ciril  war,  which  soon  afterwards  broke  out  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  commonwealth.  Upon  that  occasion  Marcdloa 
took  the  pari  of  Pompey.  But  after  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  he  threw  down  his  arms,  and  withdrew  to  Mitylenc, 
the  capital  of  Lesbos,  where  he  purposed  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  a  philosophical  retirement  But 
being  persuaded  by  his  friends,  and  particularly  by  doero, 
to  accept  the  clemency  of  the  victor,  he,  at  length,  yielded 
to  thdr  solicitation,  and  was  preparing  to  return  home, 
when  he  was  cruelly  assassinated  by  a  man  who  had  been 
in  the  number  of  his  clients.  The  reader  wHl  find  a 
particular  account  of  this  murder,  together  with  some 
other  circumstances  concerning  Marcellus,  in  the  farther 
pn^ress  of  these  letters  and  remarks.— Suet,  in  Tit.  Tiber. 
1 ;  Dk),  xl.  p.  148 ;  Hcer.  de  Clar.  Orat  ^ ;  E^  Fam. 
Iv.  12. 
•  He  was  cousin-gennan  to  Marcus  Maroellos,  to  whom 
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illustrious  character  and  that  of  yonr  ezoellent 
fother  I  You  have  m j  best  wishes  indeed  upon 
this  occasion,  not  only  from  affection, but  gratitode, 
and  in  return  to  those  warmest  instances  of  your 
friendship  which  I  hsTeerer  experienced  in  all  the 
various  incidents  of  my  life.  Many  and  important 
are  the  obligations  likewise  which  I  have  received 
from  your  £ither»  both  as  my  protector  in  ^versity 
and  as  having  contributed  to  adorn  my  prosperity. 
I  must  add  ^o  to  this  family-list  of  my  bene&c- 
tora  your  worthy  mother,  whose  lealous  serrioes 
in  behalf  both  of  my  person  and  dignities  have 
risen  much  higher  than  could  have  hwn  expected 
from  one  of  the  tender  sex.  Being  then,  as  I  most 
certainly  ought,  entirely  devoted  to  your  £unily, 
let  me  earnestly  entreat  your  friendship  and  pro- 
tection in  my  absence.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVn. 
To  Caiut  MareelluiK 
The  advancement  of  your  son  to  the  consular 
dignity,  and  your  enjoying  a  pleasure  yon  so  much 
.Q2:   wished  to  obtain,  are  circumstances  which 
afford  me  a  very  uncommon  satisfiu^on. 
They  do  so  not  only  upon  his  account,  but  youn, 
whom  I  esteem  as  lughly  deserving  of  every  advan- 
tage that  Fortune  can  bestow.  Let  me  acknowledge 
at  the  same  time  that  I  have  experienced  your 
singular  good-will  towards  me,  both  in  the  adverse 
and  prosperous  seasons  of  my  Ufe  :  and,  indeed,  my 
welfkre  and  honoun  have  been  the  sealous  concern 
of  your  whole  family.  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged 

the  preceding  letter  U  addraned,  and  1^  whoee  interest, 
in  ooojimotion  with  that  of  Pompey*  he  was  elected  to 
•uoceed  him  in  the  ooneular  oiBoe.  He  ponoed  the  poli- 
ticf  of  hie  iUnstrioas  relation  and  predeceiior,  by  firmly 
oppoeing  the  views  of  Ccmt.— Dio,  xl. 

p  Father  of  CaiusMaroeHns,  to  whom  the  fongofng  letter 
is  written. 


to  you,  therefore,  for  making  my  sinoere  and  par- 
ticular congratulations  upon  this  occasion  to  that 
excellent  woman,  yonr  vnfe.  To  which  request  I 
will  only  add,  that  I  entreat  the  oontinuBnce  of 
yonr  friendship  and  protection  in  my  absence. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVIIL 
To  Lucius  Paulus%  Consul  elect. 

Though  I  never  once  doubted,  that  in  consi- 
deration of  your  most  illustrious  family,  and  of  those 
A.  u.  708.  i™port*>»t  services  you  have  yourself  like- 
wise reAdered  to  the  commonwealth,  you 
would  be  unanimously  elected  consul ;  yet,  the  con- 
firmation  of  this  d^irable  news  afforded  me  an 
inexpressible  satisfaction.  It  is  my  sincere  wish, 
that  the  gods  may  give  success  to  your  adminis> 
tration,  and  that  you  may  acquit  yourself  of  this 
honourable  and  important  trust  as  becomes  your 
own  character  and  that  of  your  distinguished  famQy. 
I  should  have  thought  myself  extremely  happy  to 
have  been  present  at  your  election,  and  to  have 
contributed  those  services  which  your  extraordinary 
favoura  to  me  require.  But,  as  the  une:q>ected 
government  of  this  province  has  deprived  me  of 
that  pleasure,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  satis&ction  of 
seeing  you  at  least  in  the  worthy  exercise  of  your 
consular  office.  For  this  purpose,  I  most  earnestly 
entreat  you  not  to  suffer  me  to  be  injuriously  con- 
tinued in  this  province  beyond  the  expiration  of  my 
year ;  a  favour  which  I  shall  esteem  as  a  very  con- 
siderable addition  to  those  instances  of  friendship 
I  have  already  received  at  your  hands.    Farewell. 

4  He  waa  colleague  with  Calus  MaroeUos,  mentioned  in 
the  laet  note.  He  set  eat  in  his  administration,  it  waa 
thought,  with  principles  agreeable  to  those  of  his  associate. 
But  Cesar  perfectly  well  knew  how  to  make  him  diange 
his  sentiments ;  and.  by  proper  applications  to  his  avarice 
and  profu^on,  he  added  him  to  the  nomber  of  &ia  supple 
meroenariei.~Plat.  in  Tit  Pomp. 


BOOK  IV. 


LETTER  L 


To  the  Consuls,  the  Prators,  the  Tribunes  of  the 

People,  and  the  Senate, 

Tbb  many  obstructions  I  met  with  in  my  way 

to  this  province',  both  by  sea  and  land,  prevented 

me  from  reaching  it  sooner  than  the  last 
A.  V.  7W.   ^f  j^y^     J  tjjj^i,!  it  my  fi„t  juty^  on 

my  arrival,  to  see  that  the  militia  and  garrisons 
were  in  good  order ;  being  articles  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  republic  is  principally  concerned. 
Accordingly,  I  have  taken  all  proper  measures  to 
that  end ;  though  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  effect  this  more  by  my  own 
care  and  diligence  than  from  any  supplies  I  was 
furnished  with  for  that  purpose.  Having  thus 
adjusted  my  military  preparations,  and  receiving 

*  Cioero*B  province  comprehended  not  only  Cilioia,  but 
Pamphylia,  Lyoaonia,  part  of  Phrygia,  and  the  iahind'of 
Cyprus,  together  with  some  other  less  considerable  appen- 
dages. CiUda  was  first  added  to  the  Roman  provinces  by 
Publins  Serrilics,  wimamed  Isanricns.  in  the  year  of  Rome 
0WV— Ad  Ati  V.  91 ;  Ammian.  Maroellin.  xiv.  8. 


daily  intelligenoe  that  the  Parthians  had  actually 
invaded  Syria,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  move  with 
my  forces  through  Lycaonia,  Isaurica,  and  Cappa- 
docia.  It  seemed  highly  probable,  indeed,  if  the 
enemy  had  any  design  of  attempting  an  irruption 
into  my  province,  that  they  would  direct  their 
route  through  Cappadocia,  as  being  a  country  that 
could  give  &em  the  least  opposition.  I  marched, 
therefore,  into  that  part  of  Cappadocia  which  lies 
contiguous  to  Cilida,  and  encamped  at  Cvbistra,  a 
town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  I  had  a  doubl4 
view  in  leading  my  troops  to  this  place.  The  first 
was,  that  in  whatever  ^position  Artuasdes,  king 
of  Armenia,  stood  towards  us,  he  might  be  sensible 
that  a  Roman  army  was  not  far  frt>m  his  frontiera  , 
and  in  the  next  place  that  I  might  be  as  mear  as 
possible  to  Deiotarus*, — a  prince,  I  well  knew, 

•  He  was  prince  of  Galatia,  a  country  bordering  on 
Phrygla.  He  distinguished  his  zeal  for  the  republic  in  aU 
the  Asiatic  wara  in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged  during 
his  reign,  and  was  particularly  serviceable  to  Pompey  in 
his  expedition  against  Mithrldates ;  for  which  he  was  ho- 
noured by  the  senate  with,  the  titleof  king.   Some  time 
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extxemdjr  our  friend,  and  whose  oonniel  and 
asBftanoe  might  prove  of  great  advantage  in  the 
present  oonjonctore.  As  loon  as  I  had  finished 
my  encampment,  I  detached  mj  cavalry  before  me 
into  Cilicta.  This  I  did  in  order  to  confirm  the 
several  cities  in  that  part  of  my  province  in  their 
allegiance,  by  giving  them  notice  of  my  arrival,  and 
likewise  that  I  might  have  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  what  was  transacting  in  Syria.  Daring  the 
three  days  that  I  continued  in  this  camp,  I  was 
engaged  in  discharging  a  commission  equally  ne- 
cessary and  important.  I  had  received  your  eipress 
commands  to  take  the  worthy  and  faithftil  Ario- 
barzanes*  under  my  particular  protection,  and  to 
defend  both  his  person  and  his  kingdom  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.  In  your  decree,  which  passed 
for  this  purpose,  a  clause  was  inserted  declaring 
that  "  the  welfare  of  this  province  was  much  the 
concem'of  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome  ;  **  an 
honour  which  was  never  before  paid  to  any  poten- 
tate.  For  this  reason  I  thought  it  became  me  to 
signify  to  him  in  person  the  distinction  which  you 
bad  conferred  upon  him.  I  acquainted  him,  there- 
fore, in  the  presence  of  my  council,  with  the 
instructions  you  had  given  me  in  his  behalf ;  and 
called  upon  him  to  1^  me  know  if  there  was  any 
instance  in  which  he  had  occasion  for  my  service. 
I  assured  him  at  the  same  time,  on  my  own  part, 
that  I  offered  him  my  protection  with  the  utmost 
seal  and  fidelity.  He  began  his  speech  with  ex- 
pressing a  proper  sense  of  the  high  honour  thus 
oonfenid  upon  h*n  by  the  people  and  senate  of 
Rome.  He  then  addressed  his  acknowledgments 
to  me  in  particular,  for  having  executed  my  com- 
mission in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  him  both 
of  the  sincerity  with  which  I  proffered  him  my 
good  offices,  and  of  the  strong  injunctions  I  had 
received  firom  the  republic  fbr  that  purpose. 

It  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  him  say,  in 
thtt  our  first  interview,  that  he  neither  knew,  nor 
indeed  suspected,  any  designs  to  be  carrying  on 
either  against  his  life  or  bis  crown.    After  I  had 

after  the  battle  of  Phanolla,  (in  whtoh  be  Joined  with 
Pompey.)  hic  own  grandson  come  to  Rome  with  an  Im- 
peachment against  him.  Be  protended  that  Deiotanu 
formed  a  design,  when  Cttau  was  bis  gueet,  as  bo  lately 
passed  through  his  dominions,  of  snsamilnsting  that  gene> 
ibL  This  oanse  seems  to  have  been  pleaded  in  Cvsarls 
own  hoose,  where  both  Cloero  and  Bnitus  appeared  as 
advoeates  for  Deiotarus.  The  speedi  which  tho  former 
made  upon  this  occasion  Is  still  extant:  and  if  an  orator 
may  be  credited  in  the  character  he  gives  of  hin  cUont, 
this  prince  was  endowed  with  every  royal  virtue— Orat. 
proDeiot. 

t  The  ktagdom  of  Cappadooht  of  which  Ariobarsanes 
was  monardi,  was  of  a  very  large  extent,  oomprehending 
tbe  greater  part  of  those  countries,  at  present  under  tho 
Ottoman  dominion,  whkdi  are  now  called  Amasla.  Geneo, 
and  Tbcat.  It  appears,  howerer,  by  the  letters  to  Attlous, 
that  this  kingdom  was  so  extremely  impoverished,  that 
the  crown  was  almost  wholly  destitnte  of  any  rovenoe»— 
a  cjroomstanoe  to  which  Horaoe  alludes  in  one  of  his 


MandpIIs  locuples  eget  crls  Cappadocum  rex. 
The  instance  that  Plutarch  gives  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
money  among  these  people  Is  indeed  almost  incredible,  if 
what  the  ancient  geographers  assert  be  true,  that  their 
country  abounded  in  silver  mines :  for  that  historian  tells 
us,  that  v^MD  Lucullus  was  oanying  on  the  war  against 
MIthridates,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  an  ox  sold  In  Cmp- 
padocia  for  about  foorpcnce,  and  a  slave  for  slxpenoe*— Ad 
Att  vt  1 ;  Bor.  Ep.  L  6 ;  Plut.  in  Vit.  Luculli. 


congratulated  him  upon  so  happy  a  circumstance, 
and  exhorted  him,  in  remembrance  of  his  father's 
fate,  carefully  to  observe  the  ddmonitions  of  the 
senate  in  being  particularly  cautious  of  his  person, 
he  took  his  leave  and  returned  to  Cybistra.  The 
next  day,  however,  he  paid  me  a  second  visit  in 
my  tent,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Ariarathes, 
together  with  several  venerable  old  ministers  of  his 
late  father,  who,  in  a  very  plaintive  and  affecting 
manner,  all  joined  with  him  in  imploring  my  pro- 
tection. Upon  my  inquiring,  with  much  surprise, 
what  sudden  accident  had  occasioned  this  unex- 
pected visit,  he  told  me  that  he  had  just  received 
certain  information  of  a  design  to  seize  his  crown ; 
that  those  who  were  apprised  of  this  conspiracy 
had  not  the  courage  to  disclose  it  till  my  arrival, 
but  in  confidence  of  my  protection  had  now  ven- 
tured to  lay  open  to  him  tbe  whole  plot ;  and  that 
the  disaffec^  party  had  actually  maide  treasonable 
applications  to  his  brother,  of  whose  singular 
loyalty  and  affection  he  expressed  at  the  same  time 
the  strongest  assurance.  This  account  was  con- 
firmed to  me  by  Ariarathes  himself,  who  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  solicited  to  accept  the 
government ;  which  in  effect,  he  said,  was  avowing 
their  intention  of  destroying  Ariobarsanes,  as  he 
could  never  reign  during  his  brother's  life.  He 
added,  that  he  had  not  acouainted  the  king  with 
these  treasonable  overtures  before,  as  being  appre- 
hensive for  his  own  person  if  he  had  ventured  to 
reveal  them  sooner.  When  he  had  finished,  I 
exhorted  Ariobarzanes  to  take  all  proper  precautions 
for  his  security  ;  and  then  turning  to  the  approved 
and  experienced  ministers  of  his  father's  and 
grandfather's  reign,  I  reminded  them  of  the  cruel 
fate  that  had  attended  their  late  sovereign,  and 
admonished  them  to  be  so  much  the  more  particu- 
larly vigilant  in  protecting  their  present 

The  king  requested  me  to  supply  him  with  some 
troops  both  of  horse  and  foot ;  which,  however,  I 
refused,  notwithstanding  I  was  empowered  and 
indeed  directed  to  do  so  by  your  decree.  The 
truth  is,  the  daily  accounts  I  received  of  what  was 
transacting  in  Syria,  rendered  it  expedient,  for  the 
interest  of  the  republic,  that  I  should  march  my 
whole  army,  with  all  expedition,  to  the  borders  of 
Cilicia.  Besides,  as  the  conspiracy  against  Ario- 
barzanes was  now  fully  detected,  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  defending  his  crown  without  the 
assistance  of  a  Roman  army.  I  contented  myself, 
therefore,  with  giving  him  my  advice  ;  and  recom< 
mended  it  to  him,  as  the  first  art  of  government, 
to  found  his  security  on  the  affections  of  his  people. 
With  this  view,  I  persuaded  him  to  exert  his  royal 
authority  in  the  present  conjuncture  no  farther 
than  necessity  should  require,  and  against  those 
only  whom  he  perceived  to  be  most  deeply  engaged 
in  the  plot :  as  for  the  rest,  that  he  should  rrant 
them  a  free  and  general  pardon.  To  which  I  added, 
that  the  best  use  he  could  make  of  my  army  was, 
to  intimidate  Ihe  guilty  from  persevering  in  their 
designs,  rather  than  actually  to  turn  it  against 
them ;  and  that,  when  the  decree  of  the  senate  in 
his  fitvour  shodd  be  generally  known,  the  disaf- 
fected party  would  be  well  convinced  that  I  should 
not  fiul  of  sssisting  him,  pursuant  to  your  orders, 
if  occasion  required. 

Having  thus  encouraged  him,  I  struck  my  tents, 
and  am  now  proceeding  on  my  march  to  Cilicia. 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  in  leaving  Cappadocia,  to 
O  u 
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reflect  that  my  arrival  had  wonderfully,  and  indeed 
almost  providentially,  delivered  that  monarch  from 
a  conspiracy  which  was  upon  the  very  point  of 
taking  effect.  This  reflection  was  so  much  the 
more  agreeable  to  me,  as  yon  had  not  only  volun- 
tarily, and  without  any  application  for  that  purpose, 
honoured  Ariobarzanes  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  regal  titie,  but  had  particularly  recommended 
him  to  my  protection,  and  expressly  declared  in 
your  decree  that  his  security  was  highly  your  con- 
cern. I  judged  it  proper,  therefore,  to  send  you 
this  minute  account  of  what  has  passed  in  relation 
to  Ariobarzanes,  that  you  might  see  with  how 
much  prudence  you  had  long  before  provided 
against  a  contingency  which*  had  well  nigh  hap- 
pened. And  this  I  the  rather  do,  as  that  prince 
appears  to  be  co  faithfully  attached  to  the  republic, 
as  well  as  endowed  with  such  great  and  excellent 
qualities,  as  to  justify  the  extraordinary  zeal  you 
have  shown  for  his  interest 


LETTER  II. 
To  Thermus,  Propr<8tor\ 
Locus  GsNuciLiua  Curvus  has  been  long  in 
the  number  of  my  most  intim&te  friends ;  and, 
A.  u  702  indeed,  no  man  possesses  a  worthier  or 
'  more  grateful  heart.  I  recommend  him, 
therefore,  most  warmly  and  entirely  to  your  pro- 
tection ;  beseeching  you  to  assist  him  upon  every 
occas'on  that  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  your 
honour  and  dignity.  This  is  a  restriction,  however, 
which  I  might  well  have  spared ;  as  I  am  sure  he 
will  never  make  you  a  request  unworthy  either  of 
your  character  or  his  own.  But  I  must  particu- 
larly entreat  your  favour  in  relation  to  his  affairs 
in  Uellespontus.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  beg 
you  would  confirm  the  grant  of  certain  lands  which 
was  made  to  him  by  the  city  of  Parion*,  and  which 
he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  without  molestation :  in 
the  next  place,  that  if  any  inhabitant  of  Helles- 
pontus  should  controvert  his  rights  of  this  kind,  you 
would  direct  the  cause  to  be  heard  in  that  district 
fiut,  after  having  already  assigned  him  wholly  to 
your  patronage,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  par- 
ticular articles  wherein  I  request  your  good  offices. 
To  say  all  then  in  one  word :  be  assured  I  shall 
consider  every  instance  wherein  you  shall  advance 
either  his  honour  or  his  interest  as  so  many  imme- 
diate favours  conferred  upon  myself.     Farewell. 


LETTER   m. 

To  Appius  Puleher, 

Though  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  more 

favouf  able  to  myself  than  to  you,  in  judging  of  the 

A.  w  702    P**^  ^^  '**^*  respectively  acted  towards 

* '    '   each  other ;  yet,  when  I  reflect  on  our 

late  mutual  behaviour,  I  have  far  greater  reason  to 

be  satisfied  with  my  own  conduct  than  with  yours. 

*  Qointus  Minudus  Thermui  was  prstor  in  the  year 
of  Rome  701.  At  the  expiration  of  Lis  oflSoo,  he  was  ap- 
pointed propnetor,  ot  governor  of  that  part  of  the  AaUtIo 
continent,  styled  A«Ia  proper,  which  included  Lydia,  lonim. 
Carta,  Myila,  and  part  of  Phrygia.  Cicero  ipoaks  of  him 
in  c  letter  to  Atticus,  aa  exerdatng  hisadmiuiatration  with 
frsai  integrity.- Ad  Att.  vi  1. 

""  A  dty  in  IlcUospont 


As  I  knew  the  high  rank  which  Pbaniai  justly 
possesses  in  your  confidence  and  esteem,  I  inquired 
of  him  when  we  met  at  Brundisium  in  what  psrt 
of  the  province  he  imagined  you  chose  I  ahooU 
receive  the  resignation  of  your  government  H« 
assured  me  it  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  yo« 
if  1  landed  at  Sida^.  For  this  reason,  notwith- 
standing I  could  not  have  made  so  splendid  aa 
entrance  from  that  city,  and  it  was  inconvenient  t» 
me,  likewise,  upon  many  other  accounts,  yet  I  toU 
him  I  would  certainly  comply  with  your  inclinationa 
Some  time  afterwards  I  had  a  conference  with  yoar 
fnend  Clodins,  at  Corcyra,  and  I  always  consider 
myself  as  talking  to  you  whenever  I  am  conversing 
with  him.  I  repeated,  therefore,  the  same  promise 
I  had  given  to  Phanias,  and  assured  him  that  I 
intended  to  pursue  the  route  which  the  latter  had 
marked  out  to  me.  Clodius  made  many  acknow- 
ledgments upon  this  occasion  in  your  name,  bat 
entreated  me  to  change  my  design  and  proceed 
direcUy  to  Laodicea.  For  it  was  your  purpose,  be 
said,  to  advance  towards  the  maritime  part  of  the 
province  in  order  to  embark  as  soon  as  potsible. 
He  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  fh>m  your 
great  desire  to  see  me  that  you  had  deferred  jout 
departure ;  for,  had  any  other  person  been  yoar 
successor,  you  would  not  have  waited  his  arrival. 
And  this,  indeed,  corresponded  with  the  letters  I 
received  from  you  at  Rome,  by  which  I  perceived 
your  great  impatience  to  leave  thf  province.  I 
informed  Clodius  that  I  would  comply  with  his 
request  and  with  much  more  wiUingneas,  I  told 
him,  than  if  I  had  been  to  have  executed  my  first 
engagement  with  Phanias.  I  therefore  changed 
my  plan,  and  immediately  gave  you  notice  of  it 
with  my  own  hand, — which,  I  find  by  your  letter, 
you  received  in  due  time.  When  I  reflect  upon 
my  conduct  in  this  instance,  I  have  the  satisfiMstion 
to  be  assured  that  it  is  perfectiy  consonant  to  the 
strictest  friendship.  And  now  let  me  desire  yoa 
to  consider  your  behaviour  in  return.  You  vrere 
80  hr  then  from  waiting  in  that  part  of  the 
province  which  would  have  given  us  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  an  interview,  that  you  withdrew'  to 
such  a  distance  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me 
to  reach  you  within  the  thirty  days  limited  (if  I 
mistake  not)  by  the  Cornelian  law^^,  for  year  de- 
parture. This  proceeding  (to  speak  of  it  In  the 
softest  terms)  must  look  with  no  friendly  aspect 
in  the  eye  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  onr 
real  sentiments  towards  each  other, — as  it  has  the 
appearance  of  your  industriously  avoiding  a  con- 
ference: whereas  mine,  on  the  contrary,  must 
undoubtedly  be  deemed  conformable  to  whatever 
could  be  expected  from  the  strongest  and  moat 
intimate  union. 

^  A  sea-port  town  of  oonsiderahle  note  in  PamphylJa. 

X  It  waa  uaual  for  the  governors  of  provinoea,  when  they 
entered  upon  their  adminiatration,  to  publish  what  they 
styled  an  edict :  which  was  a  kind  of  code  or  fonnolary  of 
laws,  by  which  th^  Intended  to  prooeod  in  the  diapcaoaa- 
tion  of  Justice.  Cicero's  instltotes  of  this  sort  were  Cranded 
upon  maxims  so  extremely  diffbrent  trova.  those  by  which 
Applua  had  regulated  himself,  that  the  Utter  looked  upna 
them  aa  so  many  indirect  reflections  upon  his  own  unwor- 
thy conduct  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  flcoaaion  of 
his  treating  Ciorao  in  the  manner  of  which  he  here,  and 
in  other  subsequent  letters,  so  much  and  so  JuaHy  com- 
phdns.— Ad  Att.  vi.  1. 

7  This  law  was  so  called  firom  Ita  author,  Cornelius  ^yDs, 
thedfetator. 
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Tfi  the  letter  I  received  from  you  before  my 
arriral  in  the  province,  though  yon  mentioned  your 
design  of  going  to  Tarsus',  you  still  flattered  me 
ivith  hopes  of  a  meeting.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
•re  some  who  have  the  malice  (for  malice,  I  sup* 
poee,  is  their  motive,  as  that  vice  indeed  is  widely 
diffused  among  mankind)  to  lay  hold  of  this  plau- 
sible pretence  to  alienate  me  from  you,  little  aware 
that  I  am  not  easily  shaken  in  my  friendships. 
They  assure  me,  that  when  you  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve I  was  arrived  in  the  province,  you  held  a 
eoort  of  judicature  at  Tarsus,  and  exercised  such 
other  acts  of  authority  as  even  those  who  have  yet 
some  little  time  unexpired  in  their  ministry  do  not 
usually  choose  to  discharge.  Their  insinuations, 
nevertheless,  are  far  from  making  any  impression 
upon  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  consider  you 
BM  having  kindly  eased  me  of  part  of  my  approach- 
ing trouble;  and  I  rejoice  that  you  have  thus 
abridged  me  of  one  fatiguing  month  out  of  the 
twelve  I  must  pass  through  in  my  government 
To  speak  freely,  however,  there  is  a  circumstance 
that  gives  me  concern ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret  to 
find,  tiuit  out  of  the  small  number  of  forces  in  the 
province,  there  are  no  less  than  three  complete 
cohorts  wanting,  and  I  know  not  in  what  part  they 
are  dispersed.  But  my  principal  uneasiness  is, 
that  I  cannot  learn  where  I  shall  see  you ;  and  I 
should  have  sooner  told  you  so  if  I  had  not  con- 
cluded, from  your  total  silence,  both  as  to  what 
you  were  doing  and  where  you  proposed  to  give 
me  an  interview,  that  I  might  daily  expect  your 
arrival.  I  have,  therefore,  despatched  my  brave  and 
worthy  friend  Antonius,  prsefect  of  the  Evocati% 
with  this  letter ;  and,  if  you  think  proper,  you  may 
deliver  up  to  him  the  command  of  the  troops,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  enter  upon  some  action  ere  the 
season  is  too  far  advanced.  I  had  reason  to  hope, 
both  from  our  friendship  and  your  letters,  to  have 
bad  the  benefit  of  your  advice  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  indeed  I  will  not  even  yet  despair  of  enjoying 
that  advantage.  However,  unless  you  give  me 
notice,  it  is  impossible  I  should  discover  either 
when  or  where  I  am  to  have  that  satisfaction.  In 
the  mean  while,  I  shall  endeavour  to  convince  even 
the  most  uncandid,  as  well  as  the  equitable  part 
of  the  world,  that  I  am  sincerely  your  friend.  I 
cannot  forbear  saying,  neverthel^,  that  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  judge  in  the  most  favourable 
manner,  have  some  little  cause  to  imagine  that  you 
do  not  bear  the  same  amicable  disposition  towards 
me,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  endea- 
vouring to  remove  their  suspicions. 

That  you  may  not  be  at  a  loss  what  measures  to 
take  in  order  to  our  meeting  consistently^  with 

•  The  capital  city  of  CiUda.  It  is  oelebraled  by  Strabo, 
for  having  oooe  vied  with  Athena  and  Alexandria  in  polite 
and  phUoeophical  literature ;  but  it  is  far  more  worthy  of 
Botioe  as  being  the  Urth-plaoe  of  that  great  aportle  of  the 
Oeottka,  8t.  FaiiL 

;  •  These  were  troops  oomposed  of  esiierienoed  soldiers, 
who  had  served  out  their  legal  time,  or  had  raodved  their 
dtanladon  as  a  reward  of  their  valour.  TheyusaaUygnaid- 
•d  the  chief  standard,  and  were  ezovised  from  the  more 
•ervile  employments  of  the  military  fonoiioas. 

k  It  appears  by  what  follows,  that  this  time  was  already 
lapsed.  Mr.  Boas  was  aware  of  this  diffionlty,  and  has 
solved  it  by  aappgeing  that  Cioero  *«  most  mean  some  place 
mitkout  the  limits  of  the  province.**  For  otherwise  Cioero's 
nqnest  oannot  be  reconciled,  that  oommentatar  obserres, 
to  the  t«rms  of  the  Cornelian  law. 


the  terms  of  the  Cornelian  law,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  inform  you,  that  I  arrived  in  the  province  on 
the  last  day  of  July ;  that  I  marched  from  Iconium 
on  the  3 1  St  of  August,  and  am  now  advancing  to 
Cilicia  by  the  way  of  Cappadocia.  After  having 
thus  traced  out  my  route,  you  will  let  me  know,  in 
case  you  should  think  proper  to  meet  me,  what 
time  and  place  will  be  most  convenient  to  you  for 
that  purpose.     Farewell. 


LETTER   IV. 
To  Marcus  Caio"^, 

I  THOUOHT  it  agreeable  to  our  friendship  to 
communicate  to  you  the  intelligence  I  have  lately 
^  y  -^  received.  I  am  to  inform  you,  then,  that 
envoys  from  Antiochus,  king  of  Comma- 
gene  **,  arrived  in  my  camp  at  Iconium,  on  the  30th 
of  August.  They  brought  me  advice  Uiat  the  king 
of  Parthia's  son,  who  u  married,  it  seems,  to  a 
sister  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  was  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  very  considerable  army,  composed  of  his  own 
nation,  together  with  a  large  body  of  foreign  auxi- 
liaries ;  that  he  had  actually  begun  to  transport  his 
troops  over  the  river  ;  and  that  it  was  reported  the 
king  of  Armenia  had  a  design  to  invade  Cappa- 
docia. I  have  forborne  to  acquaint  the  senate  with 
this  news  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  because  the 
Commagenian  envoys  assured  me  that  Antiochus 
had  immediately  despatched  an  express  to  Rome 
with  this  account ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  knowing 
that  the  proconsul  Marcus  Bibulus*  had  sailed 
from  Ephesus  with  a  favourable  wind  about  the 
13th  of  August,  I  imagined  he  had  by  this  time 
reached  his  province,  and  would  be  able  to  give 
the  senate  a  more  certain  and  particular  intelli- 
gence. 

As  to  my  own  situation  with  respect  to  this  im- 
portant war,  it  is  my  utmost  endeavour  to  find  that 
security  from  the  clemency  of  my  administration, 
and  the  fidelity  of  our  allies,  wluch  I  can  scarce 
expect  from  the  strength  and  number  of  my  troops. 
I  have  only  to  add  my  entreaties  that  you  would 
continue,  as  usual,  to  favour  me  with  your  friendly 
offices  in  my  absence.    Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 

To  ThermuSf  Propraior. 

Cluvius  Futbolanub  distinguishes  me,  upon 

all  occasions,  with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem  ; 

.^   indeed,  we  are  united  in  the  strictest 

bands  of  amity.    He  has  some  affairs  in 

your  province,  and,  unless  he  should  be  able  by  my 

means  to  settle  them  during  your  administration, 

he  looks  upon  them  as  utterly  desperate.    This 

task,  my  very  obliging   firiend  having   assigned 

to  my  care,  I  take  the  liberty  (in  confidence  of  that 

most  amicable  disposition  you  have  ever  discovered 

towards  me)  of  transferring  it  to  yours ;  with  this 

restriction,  nevertheless,  that  it  do  not  engage  yon 

c  Some  account  will  be  given  of  this  great  and  oelebra* 
ted  patriot,  in  the  notes  on  the  first  letter  of  the  following 
book. 

d  Commagene  was  a  part  of  Syria  not  snl|)eoted  to  the 
Roman  dominion. 

<  Proconsnl  of  Syria. 
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in  too  much  tronblo.  I  am  to  inform  you,  then, 
that  the  corporations  of  Mylata  and  Alabanda'  are 
respectively  indebted  to  Cluvius ;  and  that  Eathy* 
demns  assured  me,  when  I  saw  him  at  Ephesus, 
he  would  take  care  that  syndics  i  should  be  sent  to 
Rome  from  the  former,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
matters  in  controversy  between  them.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  performed :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  hear  they  have  commissioned  deputies  to 
negotiate  this  affair  in  their  stead.  But  syndics 
are  the  proper  persons,  and  therefore  I  entreat 
yon  to  command  these  cities  to  despatch  those 
officers  to  Rome,  that  this  question  may  be  soon 
and  finally  determined.  I  am  farther  to  acquaint 
you,  that  Philotes,  of  Alabanda,  has  assigned  cer- 
tain effects  to  Cluvius  by  a  bill  of  sale.  But  the 
time  for  payment  of  the  money,  for  which  they  are 
a  security,  being  elapsed,  I  b^;  you  would  compel 
him  either  to  discharge  the  debt,  or  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  agents  of  Cluvius.  My  friend  has 
likewise  some  demands  of  the  same  kind  upon  the 
cities  of  Heraclea  and  Bargylos  *>.  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  either  to  procure  him  satisfaction  by  an 
immediate  payment,  or  to  oblige  them  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  a  proportionable  part  of  their 
demesnes.  The  corporation  of  Caunus'  is  also 
indebted  to  Cluvius :  but  they  insist  that,  as  the 
money  has  been  ready  for  him,  and  actually  lodged 
m  the  temple  for  that  purpose,  he  is  not  entitled 
Co  any  interest  beyond  the  time  the  principal  was 
80  deposited^.     I  entreat  the  favour  of  you  to 

f  Two  cities  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor. 

f  These  officers  were  a  kind  of  solicitors  to  the  treasury 
of  their  respective  corporations. 

k  InCaria. 

1  Thiscity  was  likewise  in  Caria. 

J  This  passage  is  rendered  in  a  sense  very  difRsrent  from 
that  in  whidi  all  the  commentators  have  understood  it. 
They  take  the  ezpreesifm,  aiunt  tepeeuniam  dtposilam 
kabuiste,  to  mean,  that  the  Cannians  pretended  the  money 
in  dispute  was  a  deposite ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  were 
not  liable  to  pay  Interest  But  If  wo  suppose  the  question 
between  the  Caunlans  and  Cluvius  to  have  been,  whether 
the  sum  he  demanded  was  or  was  not  a  doposite,  the 
request  which  Cicero  afterwards  makes  must  bo  highly 
nujust :— '*  el  intellexeris  eoe  neqne  ex  edlcto  neque  ex 
decreto  depodtam  habnisse,  des  opcram  nt  usune  Cluvio 
eonserventur.'*  For  If  they  were  merely  trustees,  it  could 
make  no  equitable  difference  whether  the  money  came  to 
them  by  a  Judicial  decree,  or  from  a  private  hand ;  and  In 
either  case  it  must  have  been  equally  oppressive  to  oblige 
them  to  pay  Interest  Now  this  difficulty  will  be  entirely 
removed  by  supposing  that  tho  expression  depoiUam 
habuUte,  is  periphrastical.  and  to  bo  resolved  Into  dtpotu- 
Uu.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  idiom  of  tho  Latin 
languafe,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Cicero 
expresses  himself  upon  other  occasions.  Thus  in  his  trea- 
tise *•  De  Clar.  Orat."  (147,)  habere  cognitum  Sctttfolam, 
is  equivalent  to  cognotcere :  as  In  Pbiutus  vobis  hanc  habeo 
edicUontm,  is  the  same  as  edico.—{Pwcnid.  L IL  39.]  But  If 
peeuniam  depoiitam  habuisMt  is  a  circumlocution  for 
depotuUte,  some  substantive  must  be  understood  to  com- 
plete the  sense ;  and  accordingly  a  passage  in  the  letters  to 
Attions  will  not  only  pohit  out  the  word  required,  but 
prove  likewise  thatd<f>onois  used  in  this  elliptical  manner. 
—Cicero,  giving  an  acoount  to  AtUcos  of  a  transaction 
relathig  to  the  daim  of  a  debt  dne  from  the  city  of  Salamls, 
to  Cyprus,  tells  him  that  deponere  voUbant-iAd.  Att  vi. 
1.]  which,  in  another  letter  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
very  same  afR&ir.  be  exprenesat  full  length :  "  ut  in/ano 
deponerent  postuhmtlbus.  (sayshOnonconcessL"  [Ad  Att 
T.  VL]  And  the  last^dted  passages  will  not  only  JusUfy. 
bfat  explain,  the  sense  contended  for ;  as  thegr  prove  that  it 
was  usual  where  any  oontioversy  arose  oonceming  tho 


enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  fact ;  and  if  it  shtll 
appear  that  the  sum  in  question  was  not  paid  inti 
the  sacred  treasury  either  in  conformity  to  the 
general  edict'',  or  special  decree,  of  the  pnetor, 
to  direct  that  Cluvius  may  have  such  a  rate  of  in- 
terest allowed  him,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  yoi 
have  established  in  these  cases. 

I  enter  with  so  much  the  more  warmth  into 
these  affairs,  as  my  friend  Pompey  likewise  makes 
them  his  own,  and,  indeed,  seems  more  solicitoiu 
for  their  success  than  even  Cluvius  himself.  As  1 
am  extremely  desirous  that  the  latter  should  hafe 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  good  offices,  I  meet 
earnestly  request  yours  upon  this  occasion.  Fare- 
well. 


LETTER  VI. 

To  the  Consuls f  the  Prtetors,  the  Tribunes  of  tk$ 
People,  and  the  Senate, 

The  first  intelligence  I  received  that  the  Par- 
thians  had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  army 
A  u  7Q2  ^^'^  ^^  Euphrates  was  extremely  poii- 
tive.  However,  as  I  imagined  the  pro- 
consul, Marcus  Bibulus,  could  give  you  a  more 
certain  account  of  this  event,  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  charge  myself  with  the  relation  of  what 
more  immediately  concerned  the  province  of  an- 
other. But,  since  my  last  despatch,  I  have  been 
farther  and  more  satisfactorily  assured  of  this  fact, 
by  several  expresses  and  deputations  that  have 
been  sent  to  me  for  that  purpose.  When  I  con- 
sider, therefore,  the  great  importance  of  this  news 
to  the  republic ;  that  it  is  uncertain,  likewise, 
whether  Bibulus  is  yet  arrived  in  Syria ;  and  that 
I  am  almost  equally  concerned  with  him  in  the 
conduct  of  this  war ;  I  deem  myself  obliged  to 
communicate  to  you  the  purport  of  my  several 
informations. 

The  first  advice  I  received  was  firom  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  who 
acquainted  me  that  the  Parthians  had  actually  begtm 
to  transport  a  very  considerable  body  of  forces  over 
the  Euphrates.  But,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  some 
of  my  council  that  no  great  credit  was  to  be  given 
to  any  intelligence  that  came  from  this  quarter,  I 
thought  proper  to  wait  for  better  information.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  I9th  of  September,  whilst  I  was 
on  my  march  towards  Cilicia,  I  was  met  by  a 
courier  on  the  frontiers  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappado- 
cia,  with  an  express  from'  Tarcondimotus ;  a  prince 
esteemed  the  most  faithful  of  our  allies  on  that  side 

quantum  of  a  debt,  for  the  defendant  to  apply  for  leave 
to  pay  the  money  Into  some  temple ;  from  which  time  it 
no  longer  carried  interest  Thus  Cicero  tdls  Attious  that 
the  interest  upon  the  debt  dne  i^m  the  city  of  Salamta 
ought  to  have  ceased,  eontistere  usura  debuH:  and  aarfgns 
this  reason  for  It^-deponere  voUbant:  they  were  ready  and 
desirous  to  have  lodged  it  In  the  sacred  treasury.  But  in 
tho  case  of  Cluvius.  if  the  Caunlans  had  paid  in  the  money 
without  giving  him  notice,  (whidi  might  very  possi^dj 
have  been  the  fact  If  th^  had  not  acted  under  a  judJcial 
order.)  It  was  no  unreasonable  request  to  desire  they  might 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  whole  toterest  up  to  the  time 
when  Cluvius  should  receive  the  principal. 

k  By  the  term  edict  is  meant,  to  this  place,  that  farmu- 
lary  of  provtodal  laws  expUtoed  to  ran.  *,  p.  402. 

1  His  dominions  lay  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, to  a  part  of  Cilicia  which  the  Romans  had  not  thought 
proper  to  annex  to  their  province.  A  ooto  of  this  prlnoa 
14  still  extant— 8ce  Bibliotb.  Raiaonn^,  torn.  ail.  p.  989. 
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the  Tanrofy  and  extremely  ia  the  interest  of  the 
Romans.  The  purport  of  his  despatches  was  to 
inform  me  that  a  powerful  body  of  horse,  com. 
mmnded  by  Pacoms,  the  son  of  Orodes,  king  of 
Parthia,  had  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  were  en- 
camped at  Tyba,  and  that  the  pronnce  of  Syria  was 
in  gjeat  commotion.  The  same  day  I  received  an 
express  likewise  to  this  purpose  from  Jamblichus, 
an  Arabian  phylarch",  and  one  who  has  the  gene- 
ral reputation  of  being  a  friend  to  the  republic. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  came  to  a  resolution 
of  leading  my  army  to  Tarsus  ".  I  was  sensible  that 
oar  allies  in  general  were  far  from  being  warm  in 
our  interest,  and  were  only  waiting  the  opportunity 
of  some  &Tourab]e  rerolution  to  desert  us.  I  flat- 
tered myself,  howerer,  that  the  lenity  and  modera- 
tion of  my  conduct  towards  such  of  them  through 
whose  territories  I  had  already  passed,  woiud 
render  them  better  inclined  to  the  Romans,  as  I 
hoped  to  strengthen  Cilida  in  its  allegiance,  by 
giving  that  part  of  my  province  an  opportunity  of 
experiencing  also  the  same  equitable  administra- 
tion. But  I  had  still  a  farther  inducement:  I 
determined  upon  this  march,  not  only  in  order  to 
chastiM  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  Cilicia, 
but  also  to  convince  our  enemies  in  Syria  that  the 
army  of  the  Romans,  far  from  being  disposed  to 
retreat  upon  the  news  of  their  invasion,  were  so 
much  the  more  eager  to  advance. 

If  my  advice,  then,  has  any  weight,  let  me  ear- 
nestly exhort  and  admonish  you  to  take  proper 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  these  provinces ; 
measures,  indeed,  which  ought  to  have  been  con- 
certed long  before,  as  you  were  well  apprised  of 
those  dangers  which  are  now  almost  within  ray 
view.  I  need  not  inform  you  In  what  manner  you 
thought  proper  to  equip  me  when  I  was  sent  into 
this  part  of  the  world,  under  a  full  expectation  of 
being  engaged  in  so  important  a  war.  If  I  did  not, 
however,  refuse  this  commission,  it  was  not  because 
I  was  so  weak  as  to  be  insensible  how  ill  provided 
I  was  to  execute  it  in  a  proper  manner,  but  merely 
in  submissive  deference  to  your  commands.  The 
truth  b,  I  have  at  all  times  willingly  exposed  my- 
self to  the  utmost  hazards,  rather  than  not  testify 
my  implicit  obedience  to  your  authority.  But  the 
plain  (act  is,  that  if  you  do  not  speedily  send  a  very 
powerful  reinforcement  into  these  provinces,  the 
republic  will  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  losing 
the  whole  of  her  revenues  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
If  your  reliance  is  upon  the  provincial  militia,  be 
asrared  you  will  be  extremely  disappointed ;  as  they 
are  very  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
such  miserable  dastards  as  to  run  away  upon  the 
first  alarm.  The  brave  Marcus  Bibulus  is  so  sen- 
sible of  the  nature  of  these  Asiatic  troops,  that  he 
has  not  thought  proper  to  raise  any  of  them,  though 
he  bad  your  express  permission  for  that  purpose. 
As  to  the  assistance  that  may  be  expected  from  our 
allies,  the  severity  and  injustice  of  our  government 
has  either  so  greatly  weakened  them  as  to  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  be  of  much  service  to  us,  or 
so  entirely  alienated  their  affections  as  to  render 
it  nniafe  to  trust  them.  The  inclinations,  however, 
and  the  forces  too  (whatever  they  be<*)  of  king 


•  The  lord  or  chief  of  a  olan. 

•  hi  the  original  it  is  ad  Tawrvm  /  hut  Mr.  Ro«  with 
(ood  rasaon  aoppoeeB  there  is  an  error  In  the  text,  and  that 
It  sboDld  be  read  ad  Tariui*. 

•  it  b  probohle  that  Cicero  did  not  at  this  time  know 


Deiotarus,  I  reckon  as  entirely  ours.  Cappadoda 
b  wholly  unfurnished  with  any  place  of  strength  . 
and  as  to  those  other  neighbouring  princes,  our 
allies,  they  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  afford  us 
any  considerable  succours.  Ill  provided,  however, 
as  I  am  with  troops,  my  courage,  you  may  be 
assured,  shall  not  be  wanting;  nor,  I  trust,  my 
prudence.  What  the  event  may  prove  is  altogether 
uncertain  :  I  can  only  wbh  that  I  may  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  defend  myself  with  as  much  success  as  I 
certainly  shall  with  honour. 


LETTER    VII. 
Marcus  Caelius  to  Cicero, 

Though  I  have  some  political  news  to  commu- 
nicate to  you,  yet  I  can  acauaint  you  with  nothing, 
IT  709  ^  believe,  that  will  give  you  more  pleasure 
^  '  '^'  than  what  I  am  going  previously  to 
mention.  You  are  to  know  then  chat  RufiisP,  your 
favourite  Sempronius  Rufus,  has  been  lately  con- 
victed of  false  accusation  1,  to  the  singular  joy  of 
the  whole  city.  Thb  prosecution  was  occasioned 
by  the  following  circumstance.  Rufiis,  soon  after 
the  exhibition  of  the  Roman  games  %  was  impeached 
by  Marcus  Tuccius ;  and  being  sensible  that  the 
charge  would  be  proved  against  him,  and  that  his 
trial  must  unavoidably  come  on  thb  year,  unless 
some  other  of  a  higher  nature*  intervened,  he  de- 
termined upon  an  expedient  for  that  purpose. 
Accordingly,  as  no  one,  he  thought,  had  so  good  a 
title  to  the  honour  of  thb  precedence  as  hb  prose- 
cutor,  he  preferred  an  accusation  upon  the  Plotian 
law*  against  Tuccius,  for  a  violation  of  the  public 
their  number ;  but  they  were  by  no  meana  inconsiderable. 
For  It  appears  by  a  letter  to  Atticus»  that  they  amounted 
to  IS,000  foot,  armed  in  the  Roman  manner,  and  i,QW 
horse.— Ad  Att.  vL  I. 

P  Cicero  mentions  this  person  In  a  letter  to  Atticus,  as  a 
man  who  had  failed  in  the  clTlUUea  he  owed  him,  by  not 
wSIting  upon  him  b^ore  he  set  out  for  Cilicia ;  but  at  the 
sametimeexpresses  asatisfsction  In  having,  by  that  means, 
been  spared  the  trouble  of  a  very  disagreeable  visitor.  The 
epiU^,  therefore,  which  Cfflius  here  gives  to  Rufus  must 
bo  understood  ironically.— Ad  Att.  v.  8. 

4  «*  The  Roman  laws  were  particularly  severe  against 
those  who  were  discovered  to  have  offended  in  this  point 
In  criminal  causes  they  inflicted  banishment,  and  ordinis 
amiiiio  (the  loss  of  rank).  In  civil  causes  the  plaintiff 
generally  deposited  a  sum  of  mon^,  which  he  forfeited  if 
he  was  found  guilty  of  bringing  a  vexatious  suit.  Cicero 
alludes  to  another  punishment  of  marking  a  letter  upon 
the  forehead  of  ihe  false  informer,  *  Pro  Roeo.  Am.  80.'  It 
waa  the  letter  K  which  was  impressed  npcm  them,  thai 
being  the  first  letter,  according  to  the  old  orthography,  in 
the  word  ITa/iMnaia."- Ross. 

r  These  games  were  instituted  by  Tarquinius  PHscua, 
A.U.  138,  In  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Their 
annual  celebration  commenced  on  the  9th  of  September, 
and  continued  nine  days. 

■  It  b  probable,  as  Manutlus  observes,  that  the  Judges 
of  the  present  year  wece  in  general  no  fHends  t<i  RufnSk 
which  made  him  endeavour  to  postpone  his  triaL  The 
same  learned  commentator  remarks,  that  all  triab  ware 
brought  on  in  a  regular  rotation,  unless  in  accusations  tliat 
were  connected  with  some  other  cause  that  had  been  imme* 
dialely  before  adjudged,  or  in  the  case  of  impeachmaots 
for  the  violation  of  the  public  peace  These  he  proves,  by 
several  instances,  were  always  determined  preferably  to 
all  other  causes  whatsoever. 

*  The  author  of  this  law  was  P.  Platins,  or  Pbntius, 
tribuno  of  the  people,  A.  U.  67& ;  and  the  penalty  faifllotad 
by  It  was  banishment. 
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peace;  a  charge,  however,  which  he  could  not  prevail 
with  a  single  person  to  subscribe*.  As  soon  as  I 
was  apprised  of  this  affair,  I  flew  to  the  assistance 
of  Tuccios  without  waiting  his  request.  But  when 
I  rose  up  to  speak,  I  forbore  entering  into  a  parti- 
cular defence  of  my  friend,  contenting  myself  with 
displaying  the  character  of  his  adversary  in  all  its 
true  and  odious  colours,  in  which  you  may  be  sure 
I  did  not  forget  the  story  concerning  Vestorius, 
and  hii  unworthy  conduct  towards  you. 

I  must  inform  you,  likewise,  of  another  trial  which 
at  present  greatly  engages  the  forum.  Marcus 
Servilius  hiul  been  convicted  of  extortion  in  his 
office*,  and  I  ventured  to  be  his  advocate,  notwith- 
standing the  popular  clamour  was  strongly  against 
him.  Servilius,  however,  having  dissipatc^d  his 
whole  estate,  and  being  utterly  insolvent,  Pausa- 
nius"^  petitioned  the  pnetor  Laterensis  (and  I 
spoke  l^ewise  in  support  of  this  petition)  that  he 
might  be  empowered  to  pursue  the  sum  in  question 
into  whose  hands  soever  it  should  appear  to  have 
been  paid'.  But  this  petition  was  dismissed ;  the 
pnetor  alleging  that  Pilius,  a  relation  of  our  friend 
Atticus,  had  also  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment 
against  my  client  for  a  crime  of  the  same  kind. 
This  news  immediately  spread  throughout  Rome ; 
and  it  was  generally  said  in  all  conversations, 
that  Pilius  would  certainly  make  good  his  charge. 
Appius,  the  younger,  was  much  disturbed  at  this 
report,  as  having  a  claim  upon  Servilius  of  eighty- 
one  hundred  thousand  sesterces'*,  a  sum  which  he 
scrupled  not  to  avow  had  been  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  Servilius,  in  order  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
prosecutor  in  an  information  against  his  father, 
provided  the  informer  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
nonsuited.  If  you  are  surprised  at  the  weakness 
of  Appius  in  thus  acknowledging  so  shameful  a 
bargain,  how  much  higher  would  your  astonishment 
have  risen,  if  you  had  heard  his  evidence  upon  the 
trial  of  that  very  ill-judged  action  which  he  brought 
against  Servilius  for  this  money  ?  He  most  clearly 

•  It  aeems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  proeecutor  in 
capital  oauMs  to  procure  some  of  his  friends  to  join  with 
him  In  dgntng  the  articles  of  his  impeachment  Xhese 
were  styled  tubscriptores,  and  acted  as  a  sort  of  seconds  to 
him  in  this  Judicial  combat  They  could  not,  howorer,  be 
admitted  into  this  association  without  a  special  licence 
from  the  Judges  for  that  purpoee.— Bottom,  in  Q.  Cecil. 
Divin.  15. 

*  The  whole  account  of  the  following  transactions  oon- 
oemtng  Servilius  is  extremely  (perhi4>B  impenetrably) 
obscure  in  the  original,  and  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
all  the  commentators  to  enlighten.  The  translator,  how- 
over,  has  ventnred  in  some  instances  to  depart  from  thcni, 
though  he  acknowledges,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  isscarce 
more  satisfied  with  his  own  interpretation  than  with 
theirs. 

*^  Who  this  person  was,  or  in  what  manner  oonoQmed 
tn  the  present  oauso,  is  altogether  undisooverable.  Perluips, 
as  Mr.  Ross  conjectures,  ho  might  have  been  the  prosecu- 
tor. 

>  It  appears  by  a  passage  which  Manutlus  produces  from 
iho  oration  in  defence  of  Rabirius,  that  in  convictions  of 
this  kind  the  money  was  recoverable  by  the  Julian  law 
from  any  hand  Into  which  it  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  paid.— Pro  Rabir.  Post  4. 

y  About  6S,3S7/.  of  our  money.  This  sum  mnst  appear 
excessive  if  considered  only  with  respect  to  the  wealth  of 
the  present  times.  Bnt  Appius  might  well  be  enabled  to 
give  it,  and  it  might  have  been  extremely  prudent  in  him, 
likewise,  to  have  done  so,  if  this  proaecution  was  (what 
soems  highly  probable)  on  account  of  his  father's  having 
plundered  some  province  committed  to  hb  administration. 


indeed  made  appear,  to  the  full  latitfaction  of  the 
whole  court,  both  his  own  folly  and  his  father's 
guilt  To  complete  the  absurdity  of  his  coodoct 
upon  thu  occasion,  he  was  so  imprudent  as  te 
summon  the  very  same  judges  upon  this  cause,  whs 
tried  the  information  I  just  now  mentioned  to  havs 
been  brought  against  his  father.  It  happened,  •how- 
ever that  their  voices  were  equally  divided*.  Bat 
the  prsetor,  not  knowing  now  the  law  stood  in  this 
case,  declared  that  ServUius  had  a  majority  of  tW 
three  classes  of  judges  in  his  fisvour,  and  accord- 
ingly acquitted  him  in  the  usual  form.  At  tbs 
rising  of  the  court,  therefore,  it  was  geoerallj 
imagined  that  the  acquittal  of  Servilius  would  be 
enrolled.  But  the  prstor  thinking  it  advisable  to 
look  into  the  laws  upon  this  point  before  he  made 
up  the  record,  found  it  expressly  enacted,  that  '*  io 
all  causes  sentence  shall  be  pronounced  according 
to  the  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  whole  coIlectiTe 
number  of  judges'."  Instead,  therefore,  of  regis- 
tering the  acquital  of  Servilius,  he  only  inserted  in 
the  roll  the  number  of  voices  as  they  stood  in  each 
respective  class.  Appius,  in  consequence  of  this 
mistake,  re-commenced  his  suit;  while  the  pnetor, 
by  the  Intervention  of  Lollius,  promised  to  amend 
the  record,  and  enter  a  proper  judgment.  Bnt  the 
hapless  Servilius,  neither  entirely  acquitted  nor 
absolutely  condemned,  is  at  length  to  be  delivered 
over,  with  this  his  blasted  character,  to  the  hands 
of  Pilius.  For  Appius  not  venturing  to  contend 
with  the  latter,  which  of  their  actions  should  have 
the  priority,  has  thought  proper  to  waive  his  prose- 
cution. He  himself  is  likewise  impeached  by  the 
reUtions  of  Servilius  for  bribery :  as  he  has  also 
another  accusation  laid  against  him  by  one  Tititts, 
a  creature  of  his  own,  who  has  charged  him  with  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  And  thus  are  these  two 
worthy  combatants  most  equally  matched. 

As  to  public  affairs :  we  had  waited  several  days 
in  expectation  that  something  would  be  determined 
concerning  Gaul,  frequent  motions  having  been 
made  in  the  senate  for  this  purpose,  which  were 
followed  by  very  warm  debates.  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  plainly  appearing,  agreeable  to  Pompey*s 
sentiments,  that  Csesar's  command  in  Gaul  should 
not  be  continued  longer  than  the  first  of  March, 
the  senate  passed  the  following  orders  and  decrees^. 

*'  By  authority  of  the  senate,  held  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  on  the  30th  day  of  September.  Signed' : 
L.  Domitius  Abenobarbus ;  Q.  Ciecilius  ;  Metullus 
Pius  Scipio ;  L.  Villius  Annalis ;  C.  Septimius ; 
Caius  Lucceius  Himis  ;  C.  Scribonius  Curio ;  L. 

«  In  this  case  the  Roman  law  determined  by  the  most 
favourable  presumption,  and  absolved  the  defendant  « 

■  It  has  already  been  observed  in  the  foregoing  ranarks 
thattbejudges  were  divided  into  three  classes.  [See  rtm.*, 
p.  393.]  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  might  have 
been  a  majority  in  two  of  the  classes  out  of  the  three,  in 
favour  of  Servilius,  and  yet  that  the  voices oonsidawl  with 
respect  to  the  whole  niunber  of  Judges  might  have  been 
equal.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  magistrate  of  prsrto- 
rian  rank  oould  possibly  be  ignorant  of  a  practice  which 
one  can  scaroe  suppose  the  most  common  citiaen  of  Rome 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, Ccelius  ascribes  the  prsetor's  conduct  to  ignorance,  it 
scorns  much  more  probable  to  have  arisen  firom  design. 

>>  With  regard  to  the  difference  between  an  order  and  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  see  rem.  ',  p.  346. 

c  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  usually  signed  in  this 
manner  by  thoeo  who  Hcre  U^c  principal  promoiarsof  the 
question. 
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Attdiis  Capito ;  M.  Oppiiu.  Whereas  a  motion 
was  made  by  Marcus  Marcellus,  the  consul,  con- 
caming  the  consular  proTinces,  it  is  ordered,  that 
Jjocxaa  Paulas  and  Cains  Marcellus,  consuls  elect, 
•ball,  on  the  first  of  March  .next,  following  their 
entering  upon  their  office,  move  the  senate  con- 
cerning the  consular  profinoes,  at  which  time  no 
other  business  shall  be  proceeded  npon,  nor  any 
other  motion  made  in  conjunction  therewith.  And 
for  this  purpose  the  senate  shall  continue  to 
assemble,  notwithstanding  the  comitial  days'*,  and 
voCil  a  decree  shall  be  passed." 

*'  Ordered,  that  when  the  consuls  shall  move  the 
•enate  npon  the  question  aforesaid,  they  shall  be 
empoweied  to  summon  such  of  the  three  hundred 
judges  who  are  members  of  the  senate  to  attend*." 

**  Resolved,  that  if  any  matters  shall  arise  upon 
the  question  afbresaid,  which  shall  be  necessary  to 
be  laid  before  the  people,  that  Servins  Sulpidus 
and  Marcus  Maroellus,  the  present  consuls,  together 
with  the  prctors  and  tribunes  of  the  people,  or 
such  of  them  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  shall  call  an 
assembly  of  the  people  for  this  purpose :  and  if  the 
magiitnttes  aforesaid  shall  fail  herein,  the  same 
ahidl  be  proposed  to  the  people  by  their  successors." 

''  The  thirtieth  day  of  September,  in  the  temple 
of  AjpoUo.  Signed :  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus ; 
Q.  UcedHus;  Metullus  Pius  Scipio;  L.  Villius 
Annalis  ;  C.  Scptiraius ;  C.  Scribonius  Curio ;  M. 
Opptus. 

'*  The  consul,  Marcus  Marcellus,  having  moved 
the  senate  concerning  the  provinces, 

**  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  senate, 
that  it  will  be  highly  unbecoming  any  magistrate 
who  has  a  power  of  controlling  their  procMdings, 
to  occasion  any  hindrance  whereby  the  senate  may 
be  prevented  from  taking  the  aforesaid  motion  into 
ooosidenition  as  soon  as  possible :  and  that  whoso- 
ever shaU  obstruct  or  oppose  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  an  enemy  to  the  republic. 

"  Ordered,  that  if  any  magistrate  shall  put  a 
negative  upon  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  same 
shall  be  entered  as  an  oider  of  the  senate,  and  again 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  this  house." 

This  resolution  was  protested  against  by  Caius 
CobKus.  Lucius  Vinicius,  P.  Publius  Cornelius,  and 
Cains  Vibius  Pansa. 

**  Resolved,  that  the  senate  will  take  into  consi- 
deration the  case  of  such  of  the  soldiers  under 
Cassar's  command  who  have  served  out  their  legal 
time,  or  who,  for  other  reasons,  are  entitled  to  a 
discharge,  and  make  such  order  thereupon  as  shall 
be  agreeable  to  equity'." 

'  The  oomHial  days  w«re  those  nn  which  the  comfUa,  or 
aanmbllesol  th0  peo]^,  were  held ;  and  on  these  the  law 
pnrfilbited  the  senate  to  be  oonvened.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  instance,  and  agreeably  to  a  preroga- 
tive wliich  they  claimed  and  exercised  upon  many  other 
oocaslons,  took  upon  themsdves  to  act  with  a  dispensing 
powers— Mid.  on  the  Bom.  Sen.  p.  131 . 

•  Tl&isolaase  was  inserted  in  order  to  secure  a  full  house, 
a  certain  nomber  of  senaknv  being  necessary  to  be  present 
for  making  a  decree  valid.  [Bee  rem.  ^  p,  387*]  The  cor- 
mtfao  of  Manntins  has  been  adopted  in  the  translation, 
who,  instaadof  sex  abduoere  lioeret,  reads  tot  abduoere, 
*c. 

'  A  Roman  soldier  could  not  be  compelled  to  bear  arms 
after  hsTing  boon  in  the  service  ten  yoarr-.  As  the  strength 
of  Cesar's  army  in  (iaul  eonaitited  principally  in  his  veto- 
tans,  this  clause  was  added,  as  GronoviasobMsrvoe,  with  a 
view  of  drawiog  off  those  soldiers  from  his  troope. 


**  Resolved,  that  if  any  magistrate  shall  put  his 
negative  upon  the  foregoing  detaree,  the  same  shall 
stand  as  an  order  of  senate,  and  be  again  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  this  house." 

This  resolution  was  protested  against  by  Caius 
Ccalius  and  Caius  Pansa,  tribunes  of  the  people. 

**  Ordered,  that  such  of  the  present  prtetors  who 
have  never  held  any  provincial  commana,  shall  draw 
lots  to  succeed  respectively  to  the  government  of 
Cilicia  and  the  eight  remaining  Proetorian*  pro- 
vinces. But  if  tibere  shall  not  be  a  sufficient 
number'*  of  these  to  fill  up  the  aforesaid  govern- 
ments ;  then,  and  in  this  case,  the  deficiency  shall 
be  supplied  by  lot  out  of  the  first  college'  of  pnetors. 
among  those  who  have  never  held  a  foreign  ffovem- 
ment.  And  if  there  shall  not  be  found  a  so^cient 
number  among  these  last,  so  qualified  as  aforesaid, 
the  same  shall  be  supplied  from  the  members  of 
each  preceding  college,  till  the  whole  number 
required  be  completed. 

"  Resolved,  that  if  anv  magistrate  shall  put  his 
negative  npon  the  foregoing  decree,  the  same  shall 
stand  as  an  order  of  the  senate." 

This  decree  was  protested  against  by  Caius 
Coelius  and  Cains  Pansa,  tribunes  of  the  people. 

In  the  debates  which  preceded  these  decrees, 
Pompey  let  fall  an  expression  that  was  much  ob- 
served, and  gave  us  very  confident  hopes  of  his 
good  intentions.  ''He  could  not,  without  great 
injustice,  he  said,  determine  anything  in  relation 
to  the  provinces  under  Caesar's  command,  before 
the  first  of  March :  but  after  that  time,  he  assured 
the  senate  he  should  have  no  sort  of  scruple." 
Being  asked,  "  what  if  a  negative  should  then  be  put 
upon  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  recalling  Caesar  ?" 
he  declared  that  he  should  look  upon  it  as  just  the 
same  thing,  whether  Caesar  openly  refused  to  obey 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  secretly  procured 
some  magistrate  to  obstruct  their  decrees.  *'  But 
suppose,"  said  another  member,  *'  Caesar  should 
pursue  his  pretensions  to  theconsulatCyand  retain  his 
command  abroad  at  the  same  time." — '<  Suppose," 
replied  Pompey,  with  great  temper,  '*  my  own  son 
should  lay  violent  hands  upon  me  ?"  From  expres- 
sions  of  this  kind  the  world  has  conceived  a  notion 
that  a  rupture  will  undoubtedly  ensue  between 
Pompey  and  C«sar.  I  am  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  latter  will  submit  to  one  of  these  two  con- 
ditions :  either  to  give  up  his  present  pretensions 
to  the  consulate,  and  continue  in  Qaul,  or  to  quit 
the  province,  provided  he  can  be  assured  of  his 
election. — Curio  is  preparing  most  strongly  to 
oppose  his  demands.  What  he  may  be  able  to 
effect,  I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  a  man  who 
acts  upon  such  patriot  principles,  mnst  gain  honour 
at  least,  if  he  gain  nothing  else.  He  treats  me 
upon  all  occasions  with  great  generosity;  and 
Indeed,  in  a  late  instance,  has  bHsen  more  liberal 
than  I  could  have  wished ;  as  his  civility  has  drawn 
upon  me  a  trouble,  which  perhaps  I  might  otherwise 

K  The  provinoes  of  lesser  note  were  usually  assigned  to 
the  pnetors,  and  from  Uienoe  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  prvtorian  provinces. 

^  The  number  of  pnetors  varied  in  different  periods  of 
the  republio.  In  the  times  of  Cicero  this  magistracy  was 
composed  of  eight  persons,  as  CellaHus  remarks  in  his  note 
upon  this  passage. 

t  Every  annual  set  of  pnetors  wcte  distinguished  by  col- 
leges, styled  tho  Ibt,  2d,  3d,  Ac.  according  to  their  several 
ranoves  from  the  curroit  year. 
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have  escaped.  He  has  presented  me  with  some 
African  panthers,  which  he  had  procured  for  his 
own  games,  and  by  that  means  laid  me  nnder  a 
necessity  of  making  nse  of  them'.  I  most,  therefore, 
remind  you  of  what  I  have  often  mentioned  ah-eady, 
and  entreat  yon  to  send  me  some  of  these  animals 
firom  your  part  of  the  world ;  and  I  again  likewise 
recommend  to  your  care  the  bond  of  Sitius. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  despatdi  my  freedman, 
Philo,  together  with  Diogenes,  a  Greek,  into  your 
province.  I  hope  you  will  afford  your  patronage 
both  to  them  and  their  commission ;  as  you  will 
find,  by  the  letter  they  are  to  deliver  to  you  on  my 
part,  that  it  is  an  aiUiT^  in  which  I  am  deeply 
interested.     FarewelL    . 


LETTER   VIU. 

To  Publius  SUiu$\  Proprator. 
You  are  apprised,  I  imagine,  of  the  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  Titus  Pinnius  and  myself. 
He  has  sufficiently  declare-l  it  indeed 
**  "* '  *  by  his  will,  wherein  he  not  only  ap- 
pointed me  one  of  the  guardians  to  his  son,  but 
left  me  the  contingent  reversion  also  of  his  estate. 
My  ward  (who  is  a  youth  of  uncommon  modesty, 
as  well  as  great  application  to  his  studies)  has  a 
very  considerable  demand  upon  the  city  of  Niciea, 
amounting  to  eight  millions  of  sesterces"  :  and  the 
corporation,  I  am  told,  are  inclined  to  pay  off  part 
of  this  sum  the  first  debt  they  shall  discharge. 
Now,  as  not  onlv  the  rest  of  the  trustees  who  know 
the  regard  you  bear  me,  but  the  young  man  him- 
self, is  persuaded  that  you  will  not  refuse  anything 
to  my  request,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you 
for  employing  your  good  offices,  (as  far,  I  mean,  as 
may  be  consistent  with  your  dignity  and  character,) 
that  they  pay  off  as  large  a  proportion  of  this 
demand  as  possible.    Farewell. 


LETTER   IX. 

To  Marcus  Codiut,  CuruU-JEdile  elect. 

I  coNORATULATB  you  ou  the  honourable  post 

you  have  lately  obtained**,   and  on  the  prospect 

A.  u.  702.   ^'"<^**»  ^y  *^  mean,  is  open  to  you,  of 

advancing  still  higher  in  the  dignities  of 

the  republic    I  am  somewhat  late,  I  confess,  in 

my  compliments  :  however,  you  must  not  impute 

it  to  any  intentional  neglect,  but  merely  to  my 


J  In  the  games  he  was  preparing  to  exhibit  as  aedilo. 

^  This  affair  seems  to  be  explained  by  an  epistle  to  Attl- 
ous,  wluarein  Cicero  men tions  the  receipt  of  a  very  pressing 
letter  from  C«lius,  by  the  hands  of  his  freedman.  The 
purport  of  it  appears  to  have  been  to  solicit  Cicero  to  levy 
a  contribution  upon  his  province,  towards  the  expense  of 
those  public  games,  which  Coelins  as  «dile  was  obliged  to 
exhibit  This  oppressive  tax  had  been  frequently  raised 
by  the  governors  of  provinoee  In  favour  of  their  friends  at 
Rome,  and  was,  indeed,  almost  established  into  a  custom. 
—But  Cicero,  notwithstanding  he  seems  to  have  had  a  sin- 
cere affection  for  Ccelius,  would  by  no  means  be  prevailed 
upon  to  break  through  ttie  equitable  maxims  of  his  admi- 
nistration, and  with  great  integrity  refased  his  request.-* 
▲d  Att.  vi.  1. ;  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  9. 

1  Ua  was  at  this  time  proprsetor,  or  governor,  of  Blthynla 
and  I'ontus  iu  Aida,  where  ht  discharged  the  provincial 
functions  with  gi-eat  applause.— Ad  Att  vi.  & 

»  About  70,oi)U/.  sterling.         "  The  sdikship. 


ignorance  of  what  passes  at  Rome.  For,  partly 
from  the  great  distance  of  my  situation,  and  partly 
from  those  banditti  which  infest  the  roads,  it  k  a 
considerable  time  before  I  can  receive  any  inteUi- 
genoe  from  Italy.  And  now  I  know  not  where  to 
find  words  sufficiently  strong  to  give  yon  joy  upon 
this  occasion,  or  to  express  my  thanks  for  yonr 
having  thus  *'  furnished  me  (as  you  termed  it  in 
One  of  your  former  letters)  with  a  subject  of  per- 
petual ridicule."  When  I  first  received  the  news 
of  your  victory,  I  could  not  forbear  mimicldng  a 
certain  worthy  friend  of  ours,  and  imitating  the 
droll  figures  those  gallant  youths  exhibited,  of 
whose  interest  he  had  so  confidently  boasted". 
But  it  is  not  easv  to  give  you  in  description  a 
complete  idea  of  this  my  humorous  sally.  I  must 
tell  you,  however,  that  I  next  figured  you  to  myself, 
and  accosted  you,  as  if  present,  in  the  words  of  the 
comic  poet : 

Far  less,  my  good  friend,  I  r^loe  at  your  deed. 

As  exceeding  whatever  before  did  exceed. 

Than  as  mounting  aloft  o'er  my  hopes  the  most  h^ ; 

And  for  this,  **Bpm$  troth  'tis  amaatimg^"  I  cry. 

Upon  which  I  broke  out  into  a  most  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter;  and,  when  some  of  my  friends 
reproved  my  mirth,  as  deviating  almost  into  down- 
right folly,  I  excused  myself  by  the  old  verse. 

Excessive  Joy  is  not  exceeding  wise. 
In  short,  whilst  I  ridiculed  this  noble  friend  of 
ours,  I  became  almost  as  ridiculous  as  himself. 
But  you  shall  hear  farther  upon  this  subject 
another  opportunity:  for,  in  truth,  I  have  many- 
things  to  say  both  of  you  and  to  you,  whenever  I 
shall  find  more  leisure  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
mean  time  be  assured,  my  dear  Ccelius,  that  I  sin- 
cerely  love  you.  I  consider  you,  indeed,  as  one 
whom  fortune  has  raised  up  to  advance  my  glory, 
and  avenge  my  wrongs  :  and,  I  doubt  not,  you  will 
give  both  those  who  hate  and  those  who  envy  me 
sufficient  reason  to  repent  of  their  folly  and  their 
injustice.     FarewelL 


LETTER  X. 

To  PubHua  SUiuSf  Proprtftor, 
Your  good  offices  in  the  affair  of  Atilius  afford 
me  an  additional  motive  for  giving  you  my  affection. 
A  V.  702.  Late,  indeed,  as  I  appUed  to  you  in  his 
behalf,  I  have,  however,  by  your  generoos 
intervention,  preserved  a  most  worthy  Roman 
knight  from  ruin.  The  truth  is,  I  always  looked 
upon  my  friendship  with  Lamia  as  giving  me  a 
claim  to  yours.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  return 
you  thanks  for  easing  my  mind  of  all  its  disqui- 
etude with  respect  to  Atilius ;  and,  in  the  next, 
after  thus  acknowledging  your  last  favour.  I  have 
the  assurance  to  request  another :  and  it  is  a  favour 

n  A  mere  modem  reader,  who  judges  of  past  ages  by  the 
modes  that  prevail  in  his  own,  must  undoubtedly  oonoelve 
a  very  low  opinion  of  Cicero  traxa  the  account  which  he 
here  gives  of  his  behaviour.  But  mimicry  was  not  estoeniod 
by  the  Homans,  as  it  is  with  us.  a  talent  becoming  only  a 
comedian  or  a  buflbon.  On  the  oontraiy,  this  q>ecios  of 
humour  was  thought  worthy  of  the  gravest  characters  even 
upon  the  gravest  occasions:  and  it  was  practised  by  their 
orators,  as  well  as  recommended  by  tbair  rhetoricians,  as  a 
quality,  under  oertain  restrictions,  of  singular  grace  and 
efficacy  in  the  whole  businosbC^publiotloquMicek-^ie.  dc 
Orat  U.  59,  CO. 
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wliidi  1  shall  rcj^j  with  the  utmost  returns  of  mj 
esteem  snd  gratitade.  Let  me  entreat  yon,  then, 
H  I  have  any  share  in  your  heart,  to  allow  my 
brother  an  equal  enjoyment  of  the  same  privilege ; 
which  will  be  adding  a  very  considerable  obligatioa 
to  that  important  one  I  so  lately  received  at  your 
hsnds.    FarewelL 


LETTER   XL 
To  Appius  Pulcher, 

Br  all  that  I  can  collect  from  yonr  last  letter, 
this  will  find  you  in  the  suburbs  <*  of  Rome.  But, 
A  17  702  ^ong^  ^e  impotent  calumnies  of  these 
paltry  provincials  will  probably  be  sub- 
sided ere  this  reaches  your  handB,  yet,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  return  some  answer  to  the  lon^  epistle 
I  received  from  you  upon  that  subject ;  and  I  shall 
do  so  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

As  to  the  accusation  contained  in  the  two  first 
psiragraphs  of  your  letter,  it  is  conceived  in  such 
TSgue  and  general  terms,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
five  it  a  direct  reply.  The  whole  that  I  can  gather 
from  it  is,  that  I  am  accused  of  having  discovered, 
by  my  countenance  and  my  silence,  that  I  was  by 
no  means  your  friend  ;  a  discovery  which  I  made, 
it  seems,  upon  some  occasion  in  the  courts  of  judi. 
cature,  and,  likewise,  at  certain  public  entertain- 
ments. I  am  very  sure  there  is  not  the  least 
ground  for  this  imputation ;  but  as  you  do  not 
point  out  the  particular  instances,  I  know  not  in 
what  manner  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  charge. 
This,  however,  I  most  undoubtedly  know,  that  I 
have  mentioned  you  upon  all  occasions,  both  public 
and  pnvate,  with  the  highest  applause,  and  with 
the  warmest  professions  of  friendship.  As  to  the 
affair  of  the  deputies',  I  will  appeal  to  your  own 
breast,  whether  I  could  possibly  have  acted  with 
more  probity  and  discretion  than  to  lessen  the 
expenses  of  these  impoverished  cities,  without  any 
diounution,  at  the  same  time,  of  those  honours 
which  they  proposed  to  pay  you  ;  especially  as  it 
was  in  compliance  with  their  own  immediate 
request?  And,  indeed,  I  was  wholly  unapprised 
of  the  pariieular  purposes  of  that  deputation,  which 
was  going  to  Rome  with  the  customary  compli- 
mental  address  to  the  senate  upon  your  account. 

«  Applas  at  his  return  from  CUicia  domanded  a  triumph 
as  the  reward  of  his  military  exploits  In  that  province, 
and  aooordingly  took  up  his  residence  without  the  city. 
For  those  who  claimed  this  honour  were  not  admitted 
within  the  walls  of  llome  till  their  petition  was  either 
granted  or  rejected,  or  they  chose  to  drop  it  themselves. 
The  latter  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Appius,  as  will 
hereafter  ^ipear. 

9  "  It  was  a  custom  for  thegnremors  of  provinces,  upon 
tbeir  rotirenunt  from  tbeir  government,  to  procure  ambas- 
sadors to  be  sent  to  Rome  from  the  several  cities  under 
their  Jurisdiction  to  praise  the  Integrity  and  equity  of  their 
administration.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was  widoubt- 
cdly  good,  and  in  some  few  instances  we  find  that  it  was 
undertaken  voluntarily ;  but  it  was  generally  extorted  by 
force,  and  a  great  burden  to  the  miserable  inhabitants, 
who  perhaps  had  been  already  fleeced  by  the  rapine  and 
plunder  of  that  very  person  whose  lenity  and  moderation 
they  were  oompdled  to  extoL  Appius  had  taken  care, 
before  he  left  Cilida,  to  secure  this  compliment  to  be  paid 
to  himself,  though  as  undeserving  of  it  as  any  of  his  pn- 
deceaeors.  But  Cioero,  who  set  out  upon  a  more  frugal 
p!an  than  otltor  governors,  prevented  it,  out  ct  compas- 
aioii  to  tiie  poverty  and  indigence  of  tho  province.*'— Ross 


When  I  was  at  Apamea^,  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  several  diiferent  cities  complained 
to  me  of  the  excessive  appointments  that  were 
decreed  to  their  deputies ;  assuring  me,  that  their 
respective  commumties  were  by  no  means  in  a 
condition  to  support  the  assessments  levied  upon 
them  for  that  purpose.  This  soggested  to  my 
thoughts  various  reflections  :  and  I  imagined,  that 
a  man  of  your  refined  sentiments  could  not  be 
extremely  rond  of  honours  of  this  unsubstantial 
nature.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  Synnada,  I  think, 
that  I  took  occasion  to  say  from  the  tribunal,  (and 
I  expatiated  very  largely  upon  the  subject,)  •*  that 
the  approved  merit  of  Appius  was  sufficient,  with- 
out the  testimony  of  the  Midensians  (for  it  was  in 
their  city'  that  the  proposal  first  arose)  to  recom. 
mend  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  people;  that  I  had  often,  indeed,  seen 
instances  of  this  kind  of  deputations,  bat  did  not 
remember  they  were  ever  admitted  to  an  audience ; 
that,  however,  I  applauded  the  gratitude  they  had 
thus  shown  for  your  merit  towards  them,  but 
tbonght  the  particular  instance  in  question  was 
wholly  unnecessary;  that  if  any  of  them  were 
willing  to  undertake  this  commiision  at  their  own 
expense,  I  should  highly  commend  their  zeal ;  and 
I  would  even  consent  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
public  charge,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  a  rea- 
sonable sum  ;  but,  beyond  that,  I  would  in  no  sort 
give  my  permission.'' 

I  am  persuaded  there,  is  nothing  in  what  I  thus 
said,  that  can  possibly  give  you  offence:  and, 
indeed,  your  principal  complaint  is  levelled,  I  per- 
ceive, against  my  edict*.  For  there  were  some,  it 
seems,  who  thought  it  manifestly  drawn  up  with  a 
view  of  preventing  these  legations.  I  cannot  for- 
bear saying,  that,  to  give  attention  to  these  ground- 
less insinuations,  is  no  less  injurious  to  me  than 
to  be  the  author  of  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I 
settled  this  edict  before  I  left  Rome;  and  the 
single  addition  that  I  made  to  it  afterwards,  was 
at  the  instance  of  the  formers  of  the  revenues, 
who,  when  they  met  me  at  Samoa*,  desired  I  would 
transcribe  a  paragraph  out  of  your  edict  and  insert 
it  into  mine.  It  was  that  article  which  restrains 
the  public  expenses,  and  contains  several  new  and 
very  salutary  reguUtions,  which  I  greatly  approved. 
But  as  to  that  particular  section  which  gave  rise,  I 
find,  to  the  suspicion  that  I  framed  it  with  a  design 
of  striking  at  you,  it  is  copied  entirely  from  the  old 
precedents.  I  was  not,  indeed,  so  absurd  as  to 
think  (what  I  perceive  yon  imagine)  that  some 
private  affur  was  concerned  in  thu  deputation ; 
well  knowing  that  it  was  sent  from  a  public  body 
in  relation  to  your  public  character,  and  addressed 
to  that  great  council  of  the  whole  world,  the  senate 
of  Rome.  Nor  did  I,  (as  you  object,)  when  I  pro- 
hibited any  person  from  going  out  of  the  province 
without  my  permission,  exclude  all  those  from  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  that  leave,  who  could  not 

4  A  city  in  that  part  of  Pbrygia  which  was  annexed  to 
Cioax>*s  province :  as  was  Synnada,  likewise,  mrationed  a 
few  lines  below. 

*  A  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Synnada.  In  the  ort- 
glnal  it  is  Mjmdentittm:  but  Quartier  has  given  food 
reasons  for  the  reading  here  followed. 

•  The  nature  of  these  proconsular  edicts  has  already  been 
explained  In  rem,  >,  p.  402. 

t  An  isUnd  near  tho  coast  of  Tonia,  lying  opposite  to  the 
city  of  Bphcsus.  Ciccru  touched  at  this  island  in  his  voy- 
age to  the  province. 
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follow  roe  to  the  camp  and  beyond  Mount  Taurus ; 
an  imputation,  I  must  needs  say,  the  most  ridicu- 
lous  of  any  in  your  whole  letter.  For  where,  let 
me  ask,  was  the  necessity  that  any  person  should 
follow  me  for  this  purpose  to  the  camp,  or  beyond 
Mount  Taurus,  when  I  regulated  my  journey  from 
Laodicea  to  Iconium  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  the 
magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  several  cities  in 
that  district  might  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
me  ?  They  coiUd  not,  therefore,  be  under  the  diffi- 
culty you  charge  me  with  having  thrown  in  their 
way.  unless  they  had  taken  up  the  design  of  going 
to  Rome  after  my  having  passed  Mount  Taurus ; 
which  most  undoubtedly  was  not  the  case.  For, 
during  my  stay  at  Apamea,  Synnada,  Philomelum^, 
and  Iconium,  all  affairs  of  that  nature  were  entirely 
eetded. 

I  must  farther  assure  you,  that  I  decreed  nothing 
concerning  the  abating  or  abolishing  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  deputi^,  but  at  the  express  request 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  several  cities  ;  and 
their  view  was,  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  exactions 
that  were  occasioned  by  the  farming  of  the  subsidies 
imposed  for  this  purpose,  and  raising  them  in  that 
cruel  method  of  capitation  with  which  you  are  so 
well  acquainted.  Compassion,  indeed,  as  well  as 
justice,  inclined  me  to  ease  the  calamities  of  these 
unhappy  cities,  oppressed,  as  they  chiefly  were,  by 
their  own  magistrates^  :  and  when  I  was  engaged 
in  a  design  of  that  nature,  I  could  not  possibly 
overlook  an  expense  which  appeared  so  extremely 
superfluous  as  that  of  the  appointments  of  these 
deputies.  It  was  but  a  piece  of  justice  therefore 
due  to  me,  not  to  have  listened  to  any  idle  tales 
that  might  be  related  to  you  upon  this  subject. 
But  if  it  should  prove,  after  all,  that  you  attribute 
to  the  reports  of  others  what,  in  truth,  receive 
their  rise  merely  from  your  own  suspicions,  yon 
certainly  make  use  of  a  sort  of  figure  which  the 
language  of  friendship  will  by  no  means  authorise. 
Had  it  ever,  indeed,  been  my  design  to  derogate 
from  your  reputation  in  the  province,  I  should 
scarcely  have  acted  in  the  manner  I  did ;  I  should 
not  have  referred  it  to  your  son-in-law  at  Rome, 
to  your  freedman  at  Brundisium,  and  to  the  com- 
mander of  your  artillery  when  I  saw  him  at  Cor- 
cyra,  to  name  the  place  which  they  thought  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  you  for  our  meeting.  In 
short,  I  wish  you  would  remember  the  maxim 
which  those  great  authors  have  laid  down,  who 
have  written  so  excellently  upon  friendship ;  that 
*'  to  accuse  and  to  defend  are  terms  which  ought 
for  ever  to  be  banished  from  intercourses  of  this 
amicable  kind." 

But  do  you  imagine  that  I  have  had  no  oppor- 

•  A  city  in  Phrygia  Ma}or,  situated  on  the  frontiers 
towards  Galatla.  The  situation  of  the  other  cities  men- 
tioned in  this  place  has  already  been  occasionally  noted  as 
they  occurred  in  the  preceding  letters. 

*  It  appears  from  the  letters  to  Attious.  to  whom  It  was 
that  the  grieranoes  of  tbeee  unhappy  cities  were  principally 
owing.  Their  own  magistrates,  it  is  true,  had  some  share 
in  them ;  but  their  chief  oppressor  was  Appius  himself. 
The  desolation  he  had  brought  upon  this  plundered  pro- 
vince was  so  dreadful,  that  one  would  rather  imagine,  says 
Cicero,  some  savage  monster  had  been  let  loose  upon  them, 
than  that  they  had  been  trusted  to  the  care  of  any  human 
creature.  And  in  another  letter  he  tells  Atticus,  that  ho 
had  sufficient  employment  in  applying  remedies  to  those 
wounds  which  had  been  giwn  to  this  proriuce  by  his  pro- 
deveSBor.— Ad  Att.  t.  16, 17. 


tunities  of  listening,  in  my  turn,  to  aoensations  of 
the  same  nature  against  yourself?  Was  it  never 
told  me,  do  yon  think,  that  after  you  had  appointed 
me  to  meet  you  at  Laodicea,  you  retired  beyond 
Mount  Taurus.'  That,  at  Uie  very  time  I  was 
employed  in  my  juridical  office  at  Apamea,  Syn- 
nada, and  Philomelum,  you  took  the  liberty  to 
exercise  the  same  authority  at  Tarsus?  But  I 
forbear  to  enter  farther  into  these  particulars,  that 
I  may  not  follow  your  example  in  the  very  inatanoe 
of  which  I  am  complaining.  This,  however,  I  will 
say,  (and  I  say  it  with  great  sincerity,)  that  if  you 
are  really  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  reports, 
you  do  me  much  injustice ;  and  you  are  not  entirely 
without  reproach,  if  you  only  suffered  them  to  be 
related  to  you.  The  truth  is,  it  will  appear  that  I 
have  acted  towards  you  in  one  uniform  tenor  of 
friendship.  And  let  those  who  impute  artifice  to 
me  say,  whether  it  is  probable  that,  after  having 
paid  the  utmost  attention  to  your  interest  during 
your  absence  from  Rome,  and  at  a  time  when  I 
had  not  the  least  expectation  of  its  ever  being  in 
your  power  to  return  me  the  same  favour,  I  should 
give  you  just  reason  to  abandon  me  now  that  I 
have  so  many  occasions  for  your  good  offices.  1 
must,  however,  acknowledge  that  there  is  ooe 
article  wherein  I  may  not,  perhaps,  have  regulated 
myself  altogether  agreeably  to  your  indinations. 
I  am  sensible  you  would  be  displeased  with  any 
liberties  that  should  be  taken  with  the  characters 
of  those  who  acted  in  office  under  you ;  and  I  will 
own  that  I  have  heard  very  unfavourable  repre- 
sentations of  some  of  them.  But,  I  must  add,  that 
no  persons  were  ever  mentioned  upon  this  occasion, 
or  any  greater  irregularities  laid  to  their  charge* 
than  those  which  your  friend  Clodius  himself  named 
to  me  when  I  saw  him  at  Corcyra,  who  lamented, 
I  remember,  that  you  had  been  some  sufferer  in 
your  reputation  by  the  malpracticesofthoseoffioers*. 
Reports  of  this  kind  f  and  many  such  indeed  there 
are)  I  never  in  the  least  encouraged :  but  I  will 
frankly  acknowledge,  likewise,  that  I  never  greatly 
endeavoured  to  repress  them ;  well  persuaded  as  I 
am,  that  they  can,  in  no  sort,  affect  your  character. 
w  A  particular  instance  of  the  cruelty  of  one  of  tbeoo 
of&oers  under  Appius  is  mentioned  in  the  letters  to  Atti- 
ous. Scaptius,  who  conunanded  a  troop  of  hone  in  Cypms. 
surrounded  their  senate  with  his  foroes  in  order  to  compel 
them,  it  is  probable,  to  comply  with  some  unjust  demands, 
and  kept  them  thus  besieged  till  five  of  the  members 
perished  with  hunger.  When  the  government  of  this  pro- 
vinoe  came  into  the  hands  of  Cicero,  the  Cyprians,  as  their 
island  lay  within  his  Jurisdiction,  petitioned  that  them 
troops  might  be  withdrawn,  and  he  very  humanly  com- 
plied with  their  request  He  relieved  them,  likewise,  as 
well  ss  other  cities  under  his  government,  from  the  immo- 
derate interest  which  they  paid  for  the  money  which  their 
necessities  had  obliged  them  to  borrow  in  Rome,  rsdiujing 
it  from  4  per  cent,  paid  monthly,  to  1  per  cent.  This 
equitable  reduction  very  considerably  affected  Brutus,  who 
was  concerned  in  these  loans ;  and  he  seems  to  have  com- 
plained of  it  to  Atticus.  But  notwithstanding  the  latter 
strongly  pressed  Cicero  to  favour  Brutus  in  this  affair,  and 
Brutus  himself  likewise  had  written  to  Cicero  for  the  same 
purpose ;  yet  he  resolutely  withstood  their  united  solicita- 
tions. **  If  Brutus,"  says  he,  **  resents  my  conduct  upon 
this  occasion,  I  sludl  be  sorry ;  but  much  more  so,  to  find 
him  a  different  man  from  what  I  always  thought  him.** 
And  if  Cicero,  I  will  add,  had  spoken  and  acted  upon  every 
other  oocasion  with  the  same  spirit  and  integrity  as  ho 
certainly  did  in  the  present,  he  would  have  merited  all  the 
encomiums  which  the  warmest  of  his  admirors  could  have 
bestowcd.—Ad  Att  vi.  I.  2. 
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Whoever  attempts  to  peraaade  you  that  there  is 
DO  such  thing  as  a  perfect  reoondlement  between 
friends  whose  affections  have  onoe  been  alienated, 
discovers  the  perfidy  of  his  own  heart,  instead  of 
proving  the  diasimolation  of  mine ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  a  worse 
opinion  of  my  sincerity  than  he  most  necessarily 
entertain  of  yours.  But  if  any  man  has  taken 
offence  at  the  measures  I  pursue  in  my  government, 
as  not  exactly  coinciding  with  youn,  I  am  per- 
fectly unconcerned  at  the  loss  of  his  fnendsbip. 
To  say  truth,  we  have  both  acted  in  the  manner  we 
ought,  though  we  hare  not  both  followed  the  same 
plan.  The  instances  you  gave  of  your  diffusive 
Uberality  in  this  province  were  suitable  to  a  man 
of  your  quality.  Thougb,  indeed,  even  you  your- 
•elf  were  obliged,  the  last  year,  in  compliance  with 
the  calamities  of  the  season,  a  little  to  restrain  the 
munificence  of  your  natural  dispositioo.  But  if 
mine,  on  the  contrary,  flows  in  a  somewhat  more 
limited  channel,  let  not  those  to  whom  the  benefit 
of  that  stream  has  not  reached,  wonder  that  I 
rather  choose  thep  should  suffer  fronv  the  necessary 
restrictions  of  my  bounty,  than  that  I  should,  from 
the  just  reproaches  of  my  conscience.  I  have 
ever,  indeed,  been  extremely  reserved  in  dispensing 
largesses  at  another's  cost ;  as  I  cannot  but  be 
•enaibly  affected  with  distresses  that  extend  them- 
selves throughout  a  whole  community. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  account  you 
gave  me  of  affairs  at  Rome,  and  particularly  for 
the  assurance  of  your  faithfiiUy  executing  all  my 
requests.  What  I  principally  recommend  to  your 
care  is,  that  neither  the  business  nor  the  period  of 
my  administration  may  be  enlarged.  To  this  end, 
I  beg  you  would  entreat  our  common  friend  and* 
colleague  Uorteosius,  that  if  ever  he  was  disposed 
to  comply  with  my  inclinations,  he  would  not  per- 
sist in  my  continuing  two  years  in  this  govern- 
ment, than  which  he  cannot  do  me  a  more  unfriendly 
office. 

As  to  the  information  you  desire  concerning  my 
own  motions ;  I  marched  from  Tarsus  in  my  way 
to  Amanus,  on  the  seventh  of  October;  and  I  write 
this  the  day  following,  from  my  camp  in  the  plains 
of  Mopsuhesta^  If  any  action  should  happen,  I 
shall  not  fail  of  giving  you  notice ;  and  you  may 
depend  upon  my  enclosing  a  letter  to  you,  when- 
ever I  send  one  to  my  family.  With  respect  to 
the  Parthians  whom  you  inquire  after,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  none  ever  appeared.  They  were  only 
a  troop  of  Arabians,  armed  after  the  Parthian 
manner.  But  these,  it  is  said,  are  all  returned 
home,  and  I  am  assured  there  is  now  no  appear- 
anoe  of  an  enemy  in  Syria.  I  entreat  you  to  write 
to  me  as  often  as  possible,  not  only  as  to  what 
regards  your  own  and  my  private  affairs,  but  as  to 
those  likewise  of  the  republic.  I  am  more  than 
ordinarily,  indeed,  solicitous  concerning  the  latter, 
as  I  find  by  your  letter  that  Pompey  is  going  into 
Spain*.     Farewell. 

>  In  tbe  augural  college. 

7  A  citj  in  Cilida,  titUAted  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Pjmmwt. 

>  The  gOTcnunent  of  Spain  had  been  renewed  to  POinpey 
for  five  years  at  the  end  of  hb  consulate  in  the  preceding 
year :  which  proTinco.  however,  he  administered  by  his 
Ueutenant*.  whilst  ho  him»ulf  still  continued  in  Rome..— 
Dk).  alL  p.  148. 


LETTER   XII. 

To  Publhu  Silius,  Propraior. 
I  DID  not  imagine  I  should  ever  have  found 
myself  at  a  loss  for  expressions:  yet  at  a  loss 
A  u  7(J8    ^^^^^  ™®  I  *™*  ^  recommend  Marcus 

Leenius  to  you  in  the  terms  he  deserves. 
I  must  content  myself,  therefore,  with  explaining 
the  business  of  this  letter  in  few  words ;  but  in 
such,  however,  as  may  render  you  sufficiently 
sensible  of  my  inclinations.  It  is  incredible  how 
great  an  esteem  both  my  dearest  brother  and  myself 
entertain  for  Laenius :  an  esteem  which  is  founded 
not  only  on  the  many  good  offices  he  has  conferred 
upon  us,  but  on  the  exalted  integrity  of  his  heart, 
and  the  singular  modesty  with  which  all  his  virtues 
are  accompanied.  It  was  with  the  utmost  regret, 
therefore,  that  I*  consented  to  part  with  him,  as  I 
receive  much  advantage  from  bis  counsels,  as  well 
as  great  entertainment  from  his  company.  But  if 
I  should  expatiate  any  farther  in  his  praise,  will 
you  not  think  that,  far  from  wanting  words,  as  I 
just  now  complained,  I  have  employ^  more  than 
are  necessary  ?  To  be  short,  then,  I  recommend 
Leenius  to  your  protection  with  all  that  warmth 
which  you  must  be  sensible  I  ought,  after  what  I 
have  here  said.  Let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
expedite  the  business  which  has  called  him  into 
your  province,  and  to  favour  him  likewise  with 
your  advice  in  the  conduct  of  it.  You  will  find 
him,  be  assured,  a  man  of  a  most  generous  and 
well-natured  disposition :  for  which  reason  I  beg 
you  will  send  him  back  to  us  with  the  satisfaction 
of  having  finished  his  affairs  by  your  means,  as 
soon  as  possible.  Your  compliance  with  this  re- 
quest will  extremely  oblige  both  my  brother  and 
myself.    FarewelL 


LETTER  Xin. 
To  MareuM  Ccelius,  Curule-^dile  elect. 
I  WISH  you  would  inquire  the  reason  that  your 
letters  miscarry ;  for  I  cannot  be  induced  to  think 

A  u.  708.  ^*'  y**"  ^*^®  ^^^  ^^^  written  to  me 
since  your  election*.  .1  am  persuaded,  on 
the  contrary,  that  you  would  not  have  omitted  to 
communicate  a  piece  of  news  I  so  much  wished 
vrith  regard  to  yourself,  and  so  little  expected  in 
relation  to  Uimis.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  that  glorious  and 
joyful  event;  which  gives  me  some  uneasiness,  lest 
my  letters  should  have  had  no  better  success  in  find- 
ing their  way  to  your  hand.  But  be  assured  I  have 
never  written  to  my  family  without  accompanying 
my  packet  with  a  letter  for  you ;  as,  indeed,  there 
is  no  man  whom  I  more  sincerely  and  tenderly 
value.  But  to  turn  to  the  principal  purpose  of  this 
epistle.  Your  wish  has  succeeded,  and  I  have 
just  had  employment  enough  of  the  military  kind 
to  entitle  me  to  a  triumph.  You  were  under  some 
apprehensions,  I  perceive,  about  the  Parthians,  as 
being  diffident  of  my  forces.  I  must  acquaint  you, 
then,  that  having  received  advice  that  the  Parthians 
had  committed  hostilities,  I  took  the  advantage  of 
some  defiles,  and  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
to  lead  my  army,  supported  by  a  tolerable  number 
of  auxiliaries,  to  Amanus.    The  reputation  of  my 

■  Into  the  oflke  of  cdilo. 
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Dime  was  of  some  benefit  to  me  likewise  in  my 
march  :  for  you  cannot  imagine  of  what  importance 
it  is,  in  places  of  this  kind,  to  have  the  populace 
ask,  Is  this  the  consul  that  saved  Rome  $  Is  (his 
he  thai  laas  so  honoured  by  the  senate  $  together 
with  other  questions  of  the  same  import,  which  I 
need  not  add.  When  I  approached  to  Amanus,  a 
mountain  which  separates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  Cassius^  had  obliged 
the  enemy  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Antiochea,  and 
that  Bibulus  had  taken  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  province.  However,  I  employed  my  army 
in  harassing  the  Amanienses,  our  eternal  enemies  ; 
and  having  put  many  of  them  to  t{ie  sword,  as  well 
as  taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and  entirely 
dispersed  the  rest,  I  surprised  and  burnt  some  of 
their  fortresses.  Having  thus  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  I  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  Imperator 
by  the  whole  army  at  Issus^ ;  the  very  place  (as 
your  favourite  hisCbrian  Clitarchus**  has  often,  I 
have  heard  you  say,  informed  you)  where  Alexander 
defeated  Darius.  From  thence  I  marched  into  the 
most  infested  parts  of  Cilicia,  where  I  am  now 
before  Pindenessum,  a  city  of  great  strength,  and 
which  I  have  already  been  battering  above  these 
three  weeks.  The  garrison  makes  a  most  obstinate 
and  vigorous  defence ;  so  that  nothing  seems  want- 
ing to  complete  the  glory  I  shall  here  obtain,  but 
that  the  name  of  this  place  were  less  obscure.  If 
I  should  make  myself  master  of  it  (as  I  trust  I 
shall),  I  will  send  an  immediate  express  to  the 
senate.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  given  you  this 
general  account  of  my  operations,  to  let  you  see 
there  is  some  foundation  to  hope  that  your  good 
wishes  will  take  effect.  But  to  return  to  the  Par- 
thians.  This  summer's  campaign  has  proved,  you 
find,  tolerably  successful :  I  am  in  great  pain,  how- 
ever for  the  next.  Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore, 
my  dear  friend,  to  endeavour  that  a  successor  be 
appointed  to  my  government :  but  if  that  should 
prove  a  matter  of  too  much  difficulty,  (as  you  inti- 
mate in  one  of  your  letters,  and  as  I  am  myself 
inclined  to  suspect,)  be  careful  at  least  to  guard 
against  what  may  easily  be  prevented  ;  I  mean  the 
prolongation  of  my  residence. 

I  expect  from  your  letters  (as  I  mentioned  in 
one  of  my  former),  not  merely  an  account  of  what  is 
at  present  going  forward  in  the  republic,  but  a  clear 
prospect  also  of  what  is  likely  to  happen.  For 
which  purpose  I  entreat  you  to  inform  me  fully  of 
everything  that  concerns  the  public.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 
Marcus  Coelius  to  Cicero. 

We  •  have  received  an  express  from  Gains  Cassius, 

and  another  from  Deiotarus,  which  greatly  alarm 

A.  V.  708.    ^^'    "^^  former  writes  that  the  Parthian 

army  has  passed  the  Euphrates ;  and  the 

latter,  that  they  are  actually  marching  towards  your 

^  He  was  lieutenant  to  Crassus,  in  Syria,  after  whuao 
death  the  comnumd  of  the  province  devolved  upon  him, 
till  Bibulos,  who  was  appointed  Buooeasor  to  Crassus, 
arrived.  A  more  particular  account  will  be  given  of  him 
in  the  farther  progress  of  these  remarks. 

«  A  city  which  stood  on  the  frontiers  of  Oillda  and 
Syria. 

<l  A  Greek  historian,  who  attended  Alexander  in  his 
Persian  expedition. 

«  This  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  before  any  cf 


province,  by  the  way  of  Commagene.  As  I  well 
know  how  ill  provided  yon  are  with  troops,  the 
principal  concern  I  feel  from  this  invasion,  with 
respect  to  you,  is  lest  you  should  be  a  loser  by  it 
in  point  of  reputation.  Had  you  been  better  pre- 
pared, indeed,  to  receive  the  enemy,  I  should  have 
been  in  great  pain  for  your  life ;  but  as  the  very 
small  number  of  your  forces  will  incline  you,  I 
imagine,  rather  to  ttiink  of  a  retreat  than  an  engage- 
ment, I  am  only  anxious  concerning  your  honour. 
For  how  far  the  world  may  consider  Uie  necessity^ 
of  the  case,  and  approve  of  your  thus  declining  a 
battle,  is  a  point,  I  confess,  which  gives  me  much 
uneasy  reflection.  In  short,  I  shall  be  in  continual 
anxiety  till  I  hear  of  your  arrival  in  Italy.  In  the 
mean  time,  this  news  of  the  Parthians  has  occa- 
sioned a  variety  of  speculations.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  Pompey  ought  to  be  sent  to  oppose 
them ;  and  others,  that  it  is  by  no  means  convenient 
he  should  leave  Rome.  A  third  party  is  for 
assigning  this  expedition  to  Csesar  and  his  army, 
whilst  a  fourth  names  the  consuls '  as  the  most 
proper  persons  to  be  employed.  But  all  agree, 
however,  in  being  silent  as  to  any  decree  of  the 
senate  for  placing  this  command  in  private  hands*. 
The  consuls,  in  the  apprehension  that  they  shall 
either  be  nominated  to  a  commission  which  they 
do  not  relish,  or  suffer  the  disgrace  of  its  being 
given  from  them,  forbear  to  convene  the  senate, 
and  by  this  mean  incur  the  censure  of  neglecting 
the  public  interest.  But  whether  indolence  or 
pusillanimity  be  the  real  motive  of  their  declin- 
ing the  conduct  of  this  war,  it  is  concealed  under 
the  specious  appearance,  however,  of  modesty. 

As  we  have  received  no  courier  from  you,  it  was 
suspected,  till  the  despatch  from  Deiotarus  arrived, 
that  the  whole  was  an  invention  of  Cassius,  who, 
it  was  thought,  in  order  to  cover  his  own  rapine, 
had  suffered  a  parcel  of  Arabs  to  make  an  incursion 
into  the  province,  and  then  represented  them  to 
the  senate  as  a  formidable  bcniy  of  Parthians. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  true  state  of 
the  affair,  let  me  persuade  you  to  be  extremely 
circumspect  in  giving  a  faithful  and  accurate 
account  of  it  to  the  senate,  that  you  may  neither  be 
reproached  with  magnifying  matters  in  order  to 
gratify  the  private  purposes  of  Cassius,  nor  with 
concealing  anything  which  may  be  of  importance 
for  the  public  to  know. 

It  is  now  the  eighteenth  of  November ;  and  as 
we  are  advanced  thus  Sir  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  I  do  not  see  that  anything  can  be  done  in 
this  affair  before  the  first  of  January  \  For  you 
know  how  slow  and  inactive  Marcellus  is  upon  all 
occasions,  and  are  no  stranger  to  the  dilatory  dis- 
position of  Sulpicius.  You  will  easily  judge,  there- 
fore, what  is  to  be  expected  from  two  men  of  this 
unperforming  cast ;  and  that  they  who  usually 
act  with  so  much  coldness,  as  to  make  one  doubt 
their  inclinations,  even  in  points  they  really  desire 
to  effect,  will  not  be  very  warm  in  forwarding  a 
business  from  which  they  are  certainly  averse. 


Cicero's  despatches,  concerning  the  Parthians,  had  reached 
Rome ;  and  consequently  before  Ocellus  had  received  the 
preceding  epistle. 

'  Marcus  Marodlns,  and  Servius  Sulpicius. 

f  That  is,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  not  invested 
with  some  public  command. 

b  When  the  consuls  elect  entered  upon  the  administr»> 
tion  of  their  office. 
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If  the  Parthian  war  should  become  a  serioas 
natter,  the  new  magistrates  will  be  engaged,  for 
the  first  two  or  three  months  of  their  office,  in 
adjasting  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  in  this 
ooDJnnctnre.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  appear 
to  be  an  invasion  of  no  consequence,  or  such,  at 
least,  that,  with  the  supply  of  a  few  additional 
troope,  may  easily  be  repelled  by  you  and  the  other 
proconsuls  already  in  those  provinces,  or  by  your 
Buccessors,  Curio,  I  foresee,  will  begin  to  play  his 
double  game :  that  is,  he  will  in  the  first  place 
attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Ceesar* ;  and 
in  the  next,  endeavour  to  throw  some  little  advan- 
tages on  the  side  of  Pompey.  As  for  Paulusi,  he 
declares  most  vehemently  against  suffering  Ciesar 
to  continue  in  Gaul ;  and  our  friend  Fundus  is  the 
only  tribune  whom  I  suspect  of  obstructing  his 
measures  for  that  purpose.  You  may  depend  upon 
these  articles  as  certain ;  but  beyond  these  I  cannot 
with  any  assurance  pronounce.  Time,  indeed,  may 
produce  much  ;  as  many  schemes,  I  know,  are  con- 
certed :  but  they  all  turn  upon  the  points  I  have 
already  specified.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Curio 
designs  to  make  an  attempt  to  procure  a  division 
of  the  lands  in  Campania **.  It  is  pretended  that 
Caesar  does  not  concern  himself  in  this  matter : 
certain,  however,  it  is,  that  Pompey  is  very  desirous 
of  having  the  distribution  settled  before  Cssar's 
return,  that  he  may  be  precluded  from  applying 
them  to  his  own  purposes. 

As  to  what  concerns  your  leaving  the  province, 
I  dare  not  promise  that  you  shall  be  relieved  by  a 
successor  ;  but  you  may  rely  upon  my  endeavour- 
ing all  I  can  that  your  administration  shall  not  be 
prolonged.  Whether  you  will  think  proper  to 
remain  in  your  government,  if  affairs  should  be  so 
circumstanced  as  to  render  it  indecent  for  me  to 
oppose  any  decree  of  the  senate  for  that  purpose, 
depends  upon  yourself  to  determine,  as  it  does 
upon  me  to  remember,  how  warmly  you  made  it 
your  request  when  we  parted,  that  I  would  pre- 
vent any  such  resolution  from  being  taken.  Fare- 
weU. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Publius  Siliutf  Propraior, 
It  was  with  the  warmest  and  most  grateful 
Acknowledgment  of  your  favours  that  my  friend 
A.  o.  709:   ^*"*  assured  me  you  have  distinguished 
him  with  every  honour  in  your  power. 
Tou  may  depend  upon  the  most  efficacious  in- 
stances of  his  friendship  in  return,  as  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  world  of  a  more  grateful  and  generous 
disposition.   You  have  conferred,  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  singular  obligation  upon  myself,  for  I  know 
not  any  man  amongst  all  our  nobility  who  stands 
higher  in  my  esteem  and  affection.    Your  good 


1  Curio  had  not  m  yet  pulled  off  the  mask,  aod  declared 
himself  openly  in  fkvonr  of  Ccnr. 

i  One  of  the  coosols  elect    Bee  rem.  %  p,  AOO. 

^  C«fltf ,  when  ho  was  consul,  A.  U.  €94,  had  procured 
a  law  for  the  dlstrihution  of  those  lands,  and  part  of  them 
had  aotoally  hecn-distributed  accordingly.  The  remaining 
part  was  what  Curio  had  in  his  view,  which  were  to  be 
fnrchMttd  of  the  private  poeaeeaora  with  the  public 
money,  and  parcelled  out  amongst  the  poor  citizens  in 
th«  aune  manner  as  those  had  boen  which  were  already 
divided.— 8oe  rtm, «,  p,  367.  Vide  etiam  Manut  in  Ep. 
FaBuLA 


offices  to  him,  therefore,  in  the  following  instances, 
wherein  he  desired  I  would  particularly  request 
them,  will  be  highly  agreeable  to  me.  In  the  first 
place,  I  beg  you  to  defer  the  affair  of  Pausanias, 
an  inhabitant  of  Alibanda,  till  Nero  arrives  in  your 
province ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  in  which  I  perceive 
he  is  exceedingly  solicitous,  it  is  with  a  proportion- 
able degree  of  zeal  that  I  entreat  your  compliance. 
The  next  favour  I  am  to  ask  is,  your  particular 
protection  for  the  citizens  of  Nysa.  Nero  is  greatly 
attached  to  the  interest  of  this  corporation,  and  I 
hope  you  vrill  show  them  that  nothing  can  be 
more  to  their  advantage  than  his  patronage.  I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  of  recommending 
Strabo  Servilius  to  you ;  but  I  renew  my  applica- 
tions with  so  much  Uie  more  ardour,  as  Nero  takes 
a  share  in  his  concerns.  We  joindy  then  entreat 
you  to  settle  his  affair,  and  not  leave  an  innocent 
man  to  be  a  prey,  perhaps,  to  one  who  may  succeed 
to  your  government  with  a  turn  of  mind  far  different 
from  that'  generosity  which  distinguishes  yours. 
This  will  be  acting  in  a  manner  highly  agreeable 
to  myself,  and  suitable  at  the  same  time  to  your 
usual  humanity.  In  a  word,  the  purport  of  my 
present  application  amounts  to  this :  that  you 
would  upon  all  occasions  continue  to  distinguish 
Nero  with  your  most  peculiar  regard.  The  truth 
is,  your  province  has,  in  this  respect,  greatly  the 
advantage  over  mine,  as  it  affords  you  full  scope 
of  doing  honour  to  so  noble,  so  ingenious,  and  so 
virtuous  a  youth.  Your  perseverance  in  the  same 
generous  offices  with  which  you  have  thus  far 
assisted  my  friend,  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  confirming  and  strengthening  those  illustrious 
clientships  which  have  b«5n  delivered  down  to  him 
frt>m  his  ancestors.  And  let  me  add,  that  it  will 
be  placing  your  favours  with  great  judgment  in 
respect  to  Nero,  aa  well  as  bestowing  them  in  the 
most  obliging  manner  likewise  with  regard  to 
myself.    Farewell 


LETTER  XVL 
To  CuriOy  Tribune  cf  the  People. 
Thb  congratulations  of  a  friend  are  not  usually 
considered  as  too  late  if  they  are  paid  as  early  aa 
A.  D.  708.  PpB*iblc:  my  great  distance  therefore  from 
Rome,  together  with  the  slow  progress 
with  which  news  travels  into  this  comer  of  the 
world,  will  excuse  me  for  not  sooner  sending  you 
mine.  But  I  now  sincerely  give  them  you,  and 
most  ardently  wish  that  yon  may  obtain  immortal 
honour  by  your  administration  of  the  tribunate. 
To  this  end,  I  must  exhort  you  not  to  suffer  yourself 
to  be  turned  aside  from  your  natural  bias,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  sentiments  and  advice  of  others : 
on  the  contrary,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  directed 
in  your  ministry  by  the  fruthful  light  of  your  own 
superior  wisdom.  No  man,  inde^,  is  capable  of 
giving  you  more  prudent  counsels  than  will  arise 
from  the  suggestions  of  your  own  good  sense  ;  and 
believe  me,  you  can  never  be  misguided  so  long  as 
you  pursue  the  honest  dictatea  of  your  uninfluenced 
judgment.  I  say  not  this  inconsiderately,  but  as 
perfectly  well  knowing  the  genius  and  principles 
of  him  to  whom  I  am  addressing  mvself.  Yes, 
my  friend,  I  can  never  be  apprehensive  tiiiat  you 
will  act  either  weakly  or  irresolutely  whilst  you 
'  support  the  measures  your  heart  approves.    It  was 
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neither  chance  nor  ignorance  that  led  yoo  to  solicit 
this  magistracy  in  so  important  a  crisis.  It  was 
a  deliberate  and  well-considered  resolution  that 
engaged  yon  in  this  design,  and  yon  were  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  great  and  general  confusion  in  which 
the  commonw«dth  is  inroWed,  together  with  the 
utter  uncertainty  in  what  manner  these  our  unhappy 
dirisions  will  finally  be  terminated.  You  frequently 
reflect,  I  doubt  not,  on  the  yain,  the  treacherous, 
and  the  pliant  dispositions  of  the  present  generation. 
To  repeat,  then,  what  I  just  now  mentioned,  let  me 
conjure  you  steadfastly  to  persevere  in  your  old 
principles ;  to  consult  the  dictates  of  your  own 
breast,  and  faithfully  to  comply  with  its  wise  and 
worthy  admonitions.  Hardly,  perhaps,  is  any  man 
more  qualified  than  yourself  to  direct  the  conduct 
of  others  ;~none,  I  am  sure,  to  steer  ybur  own. 
Good  gods !  why  am  I  thus  prevented  from  being 
a  witness  of  your  glorious  actions,  and  an  associate 
in  your  patriot  designs?  The  latter,  I  am  per- 
suaded, you  are  far  from  wanting :  however,  the 
streng^  and  warmth  of  mv  aifection  might  possibly 
render  the  conjunction  o^  my  counsels  with  yours 
not  altogether  unprofitable. 

You  will  hear  from  me  again  very  soon,  as  I 
purpose  in  a  few  days  to  send  an  express  to  the 
senate  with  a  particular  account  of  the  success  of 
my  arms  during  the  last  summer's  campaign.  In 
the  mean  time  you  will  percdve,  by  the  letter  which 
I  delivered  to  your  freedman  Thraso,  with  what 
zealous  pains  I  have  solicited  your  election  to  the 
pontifical  dignity;  an  election,  indeed,  that  will  be 
attended  wi&  much  difficulty.  I  conjure  you  in 
return,  my  dear  Curio,  not  to  suffer  tlus  my 
very  troublesome  provincial  administration  to  be 
lengthened  out  beyond  the  usual  period,  and  I 
entreat  it  by  all  the  strong  and  tender  ties  of  our 
mutual  friendship.  When  I  first  made  this  request 
to  you  in  person,  and  several  times  afterwards 
repeated  it  by  letter,  I  had  not  the  least  imagination 
of  your  being  tribune.  I  then,  indeed,  only  entreated 
your  good  offices  as  an  illustrious  senator,  and  as 
one  who  stood  high  in  the  favour  and  esteem  of 
every  Roman.  But  I  now  apply  to  Curio  not  only 
as  my  noble  friend,  but  as  a  powerfU  tribune.  I 
do  not  desire,  however,  (what  indeed  would  be  more 
difficult  to  obtain,)  that  anything  unusual  should  be 
decreed  in  my  favour ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  you 
would  support  that  decree,  and*  maintain  those  laws 
by  which  I  was  appointed  to  this  government.  In 
a  word,  my  single  and  most  earnest  request  is,  that 
the  terms  upon  which  I  set  out  for  this  province 
may  not  be  changed.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIL 
To  Thermust  Propratw, 
I  FOUND  yon  perfectly  well  inclined  to  employ 
every  good  office  in  your  power  for  my  lieutenant 
A.  u.  702    Marcus  Anneius,  when  I  mentioned  his 
affair  to  you  at  JSphesus.     However,  as 
my  affection  will  not  suffer  me  to  omit  any  drcum- 
stance  which  may  tend  to  his  advantage,  I  write  to 
you  in  the  belief  that  this  letter  will  considerably 
add  to  the  favourable  disposition  in  which  you 
already  stand  towards  him.     He  has  long  enjoyed 
a  share  in  my  friendship ;  as,  indeed,  I  l^e  suffi- 
ciently shown  the  good  opinion  I  entertain  of  him, 
by  having  appointed  him  my  lieutenant  in  prefer- 


ence to  so  many  others  who  solicited  for  dut  office. 
The  war  in  which  I  was  soon  afterwards  engaged 
gave  me  occasion  of  experiencing  his  military 
abilities ;  and  the  prudence,  the  courage,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  executed  his  commission, 
together  with  the  extraordinary  marks  he  gave  nae 
of  his  affection,  have  raised  him  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  my  esteem.  I  informed  you  at 
Ephesus,  that  there  were  some  points  in  controversy 
between  him  and  the  citv  of  Sardis',  the  particulars 
of  which  you  will  best  learn  when  the  cause  shall 
come  before  you.  And  here,  I  must  confers,  I  have 
been  long  debating  with  myself  what  I  should 
farther  say  to  you.  The  world  universally  acknow- 
ledges  and  admires  your  impartial  administratioa 
of  justice,  and  my  friend's  claim  is  so  well  founded 
as  to  require  no  other  protection  than  that  of 
your  usual  equity.  However,  as  I  am  sensible  of 
the  great  authority  which  naturally  attends  the 
pnetorian  office,  especially  where  it  is  exercised 
with  so  much  honour,  lenity,  and  wisdom,  as  are 
well  known  to  distinguish  your  administration,  I 
entreat  you  to  exert  that  influence  in  such  a  manner 
upon  tlds  occasion  as  may  convince  Anneius  that 
you  are  his  friend.  He  is  already  indeed  persuaded 
that  you  are  so,  and  has  often  mentioned  you 
to  me  in  that  character.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
forbear  conjuring  you,  by  those  reciprocal  good 
offices  which  have  equally  passed  between  us,  to 
let  him  see  that  this  letter  has  rendered  you  still 
more  inclined  to  serve  him.  Be  assured,  the  whole 
extent  of  your  provincial  power  cannot  supply  you 
with  an  opportunity  of  more  effectually  obliging 
me.  It  is  unnecessary  I  should  add,  that  you 
cannot  better  dispose  of  your  favours  than  by  con. 
ferring  them  on  Anneius  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you 
have  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  merit  and  gratitude 
to  entertain  the  least  doubt  upon  that  article. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XVIIL 
To  Volumnitu^, 
Thb  familiar  manner  in  whidi  your  letter  to  me 
was  addressed,  though  extremely  agreeable  indeed 
A.  17. 70S.  ^  ^®  intimacy  that  subsists  between  us, 
made  me  at  first  doubt  whether  it  did  not 
come  from  my  very  good  friend,  your  namesake, 
the  senator.  But  I  soon  found,  by  that  lively 
and  elegant  humour  with  which  it  was  distinguished, 
that  it  could  be  the  produce  of  no  other  himd  than 
yours.  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it  in  every 
respect,  but  that  I  perceived  vou  had  not  suffid- 
ently  discharged  your  trust  and  defended  the  credit 
of  my  possessions  as  a  wit.  For  you  tell  me,  that 
since  I  left  Rome,  every  paltry  joke,  even  those  of  the 
dull  Sextius  himself,  is  placed  to  my  account.  And 
did  you  suffer  your  friend  to  be  thus  dishonoured 

1  InLydU. 

«>  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addrosaed  was  a 
Roman  knight,  extremely  admired  for  his  wit  and  plea- 
santry. It  was  this  quality,  it  is  probable,  th«t  reoom- 
mendfid  him  to  Antony,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have 
bean  in  aome  credit,  as  he  was  likewise  employed  by  him 
in  the  dvil  ware.  Attioas  also  was  in  the  nmnbor  of 
VolamniuBTs  friends;  and  after  the  battle  of  Modena, 
when  Antony^  faction  was  supposed  to  be  irreooverably 
ruined,  he  generously  protected  him  from  the  violenoes 
of  the  sncoesafu]  party.^Ad  Att  xv.  8 ;  Com.  Nep.  In  Tit 
AttfeL 
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without  heroically  standing  forth  in  vindication  of 
his  genioB  ?  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  wit  was 
stamped  with  snch  distinguishing  marks  as  to 
preveDt  the  possibility  of  its  being  mistaken.  Bat 
It  seems  there  is  snch  a  general  depravation  of 
taste  in  Rome,  that  no  man's  conceits  are  so  execra- 
bly vile  as  not  to  meet  with  admirers.  As  you 
Talne  my  reputation,  then,  assert  boldly  that  every 
low  thing  which  is  repeated  of  this  sort  is  none  of 
mine.  And  tinless  it  be  some  smart  pun  or  elegant 
hyperbole,  some  striking  paragram  ",  or  some  arch 
and  nnezpected  tnm** — in  a  word,  unless  it  answers 
the  character  of  true  humour  p,  as  described  in  my 
dialogue  on  oratory,  I  desire  yon  would  do  me  the 
fiiTOur  most  vehemently  to  swear  that  mine  you 
are  confident  it  is  not  With  regard  to  those  little 
pretenders  to  eloquence  of  whom  you  complain,  as 
having  usurped  my  place  in  the  forum,  I  am  much 
leas  oonoemed.  Fare  it  as  it  may  with  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  of  every  kind,  I  am  nothing  disturbed  ; 

"  The  hyperbola  Is  a  flgure  of  speech  by  which  anything 
to  extravagantly  magnified  or  dimini«hed  beyond  the 
truth ;  as  a  paragram  is  a  q>ecies  of  the  pun,  which  con- 
stats in  changing  the  initial  letters  of  a  name.  It  would 
be  needless  to  produce  any  example  in  explanation  of  the 
former ;  and  an  instance  of  the  latter  kind  will  occur  to 
every  l&igliah  reader  in  the  well-known  reply  which  Crom- 
wdl  made  to  the  Judges,  when  they  reminded  him  of  Magna 
Charta. 

•  Of  this  kind  is  what  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  once  «id 
to  a  noble  earl :— **  My  lord,  you  will  certainly  be  damned." 
**  How,  my  lord ! "  returned  the  earl,  with  some  warmth. 
**  Nay."  replied  the  duke,  **  there's  no  help  for  it :  for  it  is 
positively  said.  Cursed  is  he  of  whom  all  men  speak  weU.** 
~Tatic:r,  VOL  i.  No.  17- 

P  Cicero,  in  the  treatise  to  which  he  here  refers,  intro- 
duces one  of  his  speakers  as  pointing  out  the  principal 
Mouroes  of  oratorical  humour,  among  which  he  makes  very 
honourable  mentiim  of  the  pun.  There  is  scarce  an  author, 
indeed,  of  any  note  aro(mg  the  ancients,  that  has  not,  in 
•omo  port  or  other  of  his  writings,  tried  his  genius  at  a 
conceit :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  one  in  particu- 
lar which  runs  through  almost  the  whole  set  of  Roman 
dassics.  The  first  that  appears  to  have  started  it  is  that 
venerable  censor,  Cato  the  elder,  who,  in  a  grave  q>eech 
rsoofded  by  Livy,  taking  notice  of  those  fine  statues  that 
had  been  lately  transported  into  Italy,  after  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  expresses  his  concern—*'  ne  illc  magis  res  nos 
ctperiHt  quam  nos  illas.**  HOTace  was  so  wdl  pleased  with 
this  witticism,  that  he  has  transplanted  it  into  one  of  his 
epistles:— 

Grxcia  eapta  ferum  victorem  eepitf  et  artes 
Intulit  agrcsti  Latio. 
And  evoi  the  majestic  Virgil  could  not  secure  himsdffhmi 
the  infectioo  of  this  contagious  ambiguity  :— 
Num  capti  potuere  eapif 

a  quibble,  whkh  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Quintus 
Cortius :  though  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  damaged  in 
passing  through  his  hands:— ''plures  capUvi  (says  that 
historian.  epeaSdag  of  one  of  Alexander's  victories.)  quam 
qui  caperetUt  erant.**  When  it  is  considered  how  early 
this  qwcies  of  false  wit  appeared  in  the  world ;  with  what 
diflkulty  it  has  been  subdued;  that  scnne  of  the  best  writers 
have  not  been  able  entirdy  to  abstain  fhnn  it ;  and  that  it 
was  the  favourite  of  so  unquestionable  a  genius  as  Cicero ; 
one  cannot  forbear  thinking  with  the  inimitable  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, '*  that  the  seeds  of  punning  are  In  the  minds  of  all 
men."  It  is  the  business,  therefore,  of  criticism,  to  root 
oat  a  weed,  whidi  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  soil,  it 
seems,  is  so  strongly  disposed  to  produce :  ao  it  cannot 
qpread  without  cb^wldng  the  noUer  growth  of  true  wit  and 
Just  imaginatkm.— Ck;.  DeOrat  iL  38 ;  Liv.  xxxlv.  4 :  Hor. 
Ep  a  1.  157:  Virg.  iEn.  vil.  SSft;  Quint.  Curt.  v.  1.1; 
Addison,  Spsct.  i.  No.  91. 


no, not  though  the  worthless  Selius  himself  should  bo 
deemed  eloquent  enough  to  persuade  the  world  that 
he  is  not  an  arrant  slave.  But  in  the  article  of  wit, 
my  friend,  there  indeed  I  am  much  too  jealous  not 
to  assert  my  prerogative.  It  is  an  article,  however, 
in  which  I  stand  in  fear  of  no  other  competitor 
but  yourself:  for  your  pretensions,  doubtless,  are 
formidable.  Yet  when  I  say  this,  yon  will  modestly 
suspect  perhaps  that  I  am  bantering ;  and  who 
but  must  own  that  Volumnins  is  a  man  of  penetra- 
tion ?  To  speak  seriously,  a  most  agreeable  and 
lively  vein  of  wit  runs  throughout  your  whole 
letter.  I  will  confess,  however,  that  what  you 
mention  concerning  our  friend  i,  though  you  repre- 
sented it  in  a  very  droll  light,  did  not  once  make 
me  smile.  It  is  much  my  desire,  I  must  own, 
that  he  should  conduct  himself  through  his  tribn- 
nitial  office  with  dignity,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  as  you  know  he  is  a  man  I  value,  but  for 
the  sake  likewise  of  my  country,  which,  however  ill 
it  has  treated  me,  I  shall  never  cease  to  love. 

And  now,  my  dear  Volumnins,  I  hope  you  will 
continue  the  agreeable  correspondence  you  have 
begun,  and  give  me  freouent  accounts  of  affairs 
both  private  and  public :  for,  be  assured,  your  letters 
are  extremely  pleasing  to  me.  I  entreat  you,  like- 
wise, to  endeavour  to  gain  Dolabella  entirely  to 
my  interests,  by  confirming  him  in  that  amicable 
disposition  towards  me  which  I  know  he  is  inclined 
to  entertain.  Not  that  I  suspect  he  wants  any 
applications  of  this  sort ;  but  as  I  am  very  desirous 
to  make  him  my  fnend,  it  is  a  point,  I  think,  that 
cannot  be  too  much  laboured.    FareweU. 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  Cr<usipe8\ 
I  TOOK  occasion,  before  I  left  Rome,  of  recom- 
mending the  Bithynia*  company  to  you  in  the 
A  u  "09  s^i^i^S^*^  terms  I  was  able ;  and  I  had 
*  "  'the  pleasure  to  find  you  perfectly  ^ell 
disposed,  not  only  from  my  instances  but  your  own 
inclinations,  to  do  them  all  the  good  offices  in  your 
power.  However,  as  those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  affairs  of  this  society  think  it  may  be 
to  itkOT  advantage  that  I  should  thus  repeat  my 
assurances  of  the  regard  I  bear  them,  I  make  no 
difficulty  of  yielding  to  their  solicitations.  Be  well 
persuaded,  then,  that  I  have  ever  been  desirous  of 
rendering  to  this  whole  order  in  general  my  best 
services ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  important  obli|^ons 
they  have  conferred  upon  me  give  them  an  un- 
doubted right.  But  my  attachments  are  more 
particularly  strong  to  that  branch  of  them  con- 
cerned in  thefinances  of  Bithynia ;  as  thiscompany, 
from  the  rank  and  character  of  its  members,  forms 
one  of  the  most  considerable  bodies  in  the  whole 
republic.  It  is  composed,  indeed,  out  of  all  the 
other  companies,  and  happens  to  consist  of  several 
of  my  most  intimate  fiiends.    In  this  number  their 

q  This  seems  to  allude  to  Curio.  ^ 

r  He  was  qwestor  in  Bithynia,  and,  probably,  at  the 
same  time  when  P.  Silius  was  governor  of  that  pnvlnoe. 
See  ran.  ^  p.  40ft 

■  The  revenues  of  the  republic  arising  from  the  foreign 
provinces  were  farmed  by  the  Roman  knights,  who  were 
divided  into  several  companies  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  particular  province  whose  taxes  they  rented.  See 
rem. «,  p.  376. 
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govemor  PablrasRupilios  holds  the  principal  rank ; 
the  most  important  part  of  whose  ftmction  is  con- 
cerned in  mj  present  address.  I  make  it,  then,  my 
earnest  request  (and  it  is  a  reqaest  you  may  very 
easily  comply  wiih)  that  you  assist  and  protect 
their  agent  Pupius  in  discharging  his  services  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  company ;  and,  in  general, 
that  you  would  promote  their  interest  by  all  those 
means  which,  I  well  know,  are  in  the  power  of  a 
qusstor.  Your  compliance  in  this  instance  wiU 
greatly  oblige  me  ;  and  I  will  add  too,  what  I  can 
affirm  from  my  own  experience,  that  you  cannot 
confer  your  good  offices  upon  a  society  that  will 
more  gratefully  remember  them.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XX. 
To  Publius  Silius,  Proprator, 
PuBLiusTerentius  Hispo,  who  is  deputy-receiver- 
general  of  the  customs  arising  from  pasture  and 
-^    cattle  in  your  province,  is  a  person  for 
whom  I  have  a  very  particular  friendship  : 
as,  indeed,  many  important  good  offices  have  mu- 
tually passed  between  us.  The  settling  his  accounts 
with  the  several  cities  under  his  department  which 
yet  remidn  unadjusted,  is  a  point  wherein  his  cha- 
racter, you  are  sensible,  is  greatly  concerned.  This 


I  attempted  in  his  behalf  with  regard  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ephesus ;  but  my  attempts,  I  mul 
confess,  proved  unsnccessfuL  It  is  the  genenl 
opinion  of  the  world,  however,  and  what  I  sm 
firmly  assured  of  myself,  that  the  justice  and  cle- 
mency of  your  administration  has  gained  you  sadi 
an  ascendant  over  the  people  of  Greece,  that  yov 
may  easily  obtain  of  them  anything  you  shall  re- 
quest. I  entreat  you  then  to  employ  your  intereit 
with  them  in  favour  of  Hispo  :  and  I  ask  it  as  s 
point  in  which  my  honour  is  peculiarly  concerned. 
The  truth  is,  not  only  the  whole  company  in  this 
branch  of  the  revenues  has  placed  itself  under  my 
protection,  but  I  have  particular  intimacies  with 
many  of  its  members.  Your  compliance  therefore 
with  my  request  will  strengthen  my  interest  with 
this  society  in  general,  and  will  also  give  me  the 
satisfaction  and  credit  of  having  obtained  yoor 
good  offices  for-my  friend.  To  this  I  will  add,  that 
you  may  depend  on  receiving  great  complacency, 
both  from  the  grateful  returns  of  Hispo  in  partica- 
lar,  and  from  the  interest  you  will  establish  with 
this  illustrious  company  in  general.  You  will  like- 
wise oblige  me  in  a  most  sensible  manner :  for,  be 
assured,  the  whole  extent  of  your  government 
cannot  supply  you  with  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing me  a  more  acceptable  service.    Farewell. 


BOOK   V. 


LETTER   h 

To  Marcus  Caio*. 


Thb  great  authority  you  bear  in  the  republic, 
together  with  the  high  esteem  I  have  ever  enter- 
A.  D  7031  **"'®<*  ^^^  y^^^  uncommon  virtues,  make 
me  look  upon  it  as  a  point  of  much  conse- 
quence to  me,  that  you  should  be  apprised  of  the 
t  Thfa  illtutriotu  Koman  wa8.great-grandton  to  MarctiB 
Cato,  the  Cenaor,  to  whom  he  was  no  las  allied  In  virtue 
than  in  blood.  He  had  all  his  merit.  Indeed,  without  any 
of  hie  failingi ;  and  with  the  aune  determined  inflexibility 
in  hit  publio  conduct,  ho  was  far  more  amiable  in  the 
common  intercourses  of  private  life.  Perhaps  a  character 
equally  perfect  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  whole  amials 
of  proftme  history ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
human  philosophy  ever  produced,  either  before  or  since, 
so  truly  great  and  good  a  man.  It  is  a  Just  observation  of 
Seneca,—*' magnam  rem  puta,  unum  hominem  agere;" 
and  it  is  this  uncommon  consistency  of  action  that  marks 
the  character  of  Cato  with  its  most  distinguishing  beau^. 
All  the  parts  of  his  conduct  accord  with  each  other,  and 
are  the  regular  result  of  one  steady  and  InTariable  prin- 
ciple :— 

— — — Patri»--iropcndcre  vitam : 
Neo  sibi,  sed  toti  genitum  se  credos  mundo. 
This  was  the  glorious  object  of  his  ambition  from  his  first 
appearance  In  the  world  to  the  last  mcmient  of  his  life ; 
and  he  undauntedly  pursued  It  through  all  the  various 
insults  and  opposition  that  Cvsar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey 
oould  contrive  to  traverse  and  perplex  his  way.  He  roso- 
lutel]^  Indeed,  opposed  the  progress  of  their  power,  in 
every  step  of  its  unoonrtltutional  advancement ;  and,  with 
a  most  consummate  prudence,  perpetually  forewarned  his 
oonntrymen  of  those  calamities  which  they  afterwards 
experienced.  Cicero,  nevoihelees,  has  said  (and  it  has 
been  often  repeated  after  him)  that  there  was  more  of 
probity  than  of  prudence  in  Cato's  politics,  and  partlcu- 


success  of  my  arms ;  of  the  disinterested  protection 
I  have  given  to  our  allies  ;  and  of  the  integrity  of 
my  administration  in  general.  And  I  doubt  not, 
when  you  shall  be  informed  of  these  several  articles, 
I  shall  find  the  less  difficulty  in  persuading  you  to 
comply  with  the  request  I  am  going  to  mske. 

I  arrived  in  this  province  on  the  last  of  July ; 
and,  as  the  season  of  the  year  rendered  it  necessary 
for  me  to  hasten  to  the  army,  I  continued  only  two 
days  at  Laodicea,  four  at  Apamea,  three  at  Syn- 
nad»,  and  as  many  at  Philomelnm.    I  found  great 

larly  Instances  his  treatment  of  the  Roman  knights  In  a 
very  nice  case,  wherein  they  petitioned  the  senate  for 
redress.  [S^  rem.  •,  p.  357.]  Perhaps  Cato's  firmness  in 
this  article  cannot  be  Justified:  but  certainly  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  pronounce,  from  a  particular  article, 
tliat  he  did  not.  In  the  genend  tenor  of  his  publio  aotioufi, 
discover  great  abilities.  Cicero  speaks  of  them.  It  is  true, 
upon  other  occasions  also,  with  some  diminuticm;  but  it 
is  no  wonder  he  should  represent  that  conduct  as  Injudi- 
cious, which  was  almost  in  every  respect  the  very  reveno 
of  his  own.  One  cannot  easily,  indeed,  beliere  that  C^kto'i 
talents  were  unequal  to  his  virtues,  when  one  oonsiden 
the  perpetual  Jealousy  with  which  he  was  looked  upon  by 
the  first  triumvirate,  the  violent  measures  they  employed 
to  prevent  his  being  elected  prctor,  and  that  they  would 
never  suffer  him  to  attain  the  consular  office.  Integrity 
under  the  direction  of  much  inferior  abilities,  oould  not, 
surely,  have  been  thus  formidable,  eq>eoially  in  an  age 
the  most  venal  and  unprincipled  that  ever  darkened  the 
annals  of  human  oomH>tion.  But  whatever  may  be  deter- 
mined as  to  the  measure  of  his  intellectual  qualities,  he 
unquestionably  possessed  the  patriot  virtues  in  their 
highest  perfection ;  and  (as  a  noble  author  Justly  observes) 
•«  if  he  could  not  save,  he  prolonged  the  life  of  liberty.**— 
Pint.  In  Vit.  Caton.;  Senoc  Ep.  120;  Lucan.  il.  3r»;  Ad 
Att.  1. 18,  II,  S ;  Let.  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  p.  3i, 
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Biimben  of  people  auembled  in  these  ferertl  towns 
in  expectation  of  my  arrival :  and,  daring  my  stay 
in  each,  I  reliered  many  cities  from  the  oppressive 
taxes  they  laboured  under,  reduced  the  exorbitant 
interest  Uiey  paid  for  the  money  they  had  been 
obliged  to  borrow,  and  discharged  them  from  the 
unjust  demands  of  their  usurious  creditors.  Before 
I  arrived  in  my  government,  a  mutiny  had  arisen 
in  the  anny,  and  the  soldiers  had  dispersed  them- 
selves into  different  parts  of  the  provinces :  five 
cohorts,  in  particular,  were  retired  to  Philomelum, 
without  a  single  officer  to  command  them.  I 
therefore  ordered  my  lieutenant  Anneius  to  conduct 
these  scattered  regiments  to  the  main  body  in 
Lycaonia,  and  to  assemble  the  whole  army  at  Ico- 
nxum,  where  I  directed  him  to  encamp.  These 
orders  he  very  diligently  executed ;  and  I  joined  the 
troops  on  the  26th  of  August.  In  the  interval,  I 
employed  myself,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  senate,  in  raising  a  strong  body  of  evocati", 
together  with  a  proper  number  of  cavalry,  as  also 
in  assembling  those  auxiliary  forces  which  the  frue 
as  well  as  r^gal  states  in  alliance  with  the  republic 
bad  voluntarily  offered  me.  As  soon  as  the  junc- 
tion of  all  the  troops  was  completed,  I  reviewed 
the  whole  army  ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  August,  we 
began  to  move  towards  Cilicia.  In  the  mean  time, 
envoys  from  the  king  of  Commagene  arrived  with 
a  very  confused  indeed,  but,  however,  as  it  ap. 
peared  afterwards,  a  very  true  account,  that  the 
Parthians  had  invaded  Syria.  This  news  greatly 
alarmed  me,  not  only  for  the  danger  to  which  that 
province,  but  my  own,  was  exposed ;  and  which 
threatened,  likewise,  all  Asia  in  general.  I  Uiought 
it  advisable,  therefore,  to  lead  my  troops  through 
that  part  of  Cappadoda  which  borders  on  Cilicia. 
If,  indeed,  I  had  marched  directly  into  Cilicia,  I 
eould  easily  have  protected  that  district  of  my  pro- 
vince from  any  invasion  on  the  side  of  Syria ;  as  it 
cannot  be  entored  from  thence  without  traversing 
Mount  Amanns,  over  which  there  are  only  two 
narrow  defiles,  that  might  be  defended  by  a  very 
small  force.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  impreg- 
nable than  Cilicia  is  from  that  quarter,  by  the  for- 
tifications with  which  nature  has  secured  it.  But 
my  chief  concern  was  for  Cappadocia,  which  lies 
entirely  open  towards  Syria:  and  besides,  there 
are  several  little  kingdoms  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which,  though  in  friendship  with  the  Romans,  yet 
dare  not  openly  act  against  the  Parthians.  liiese 
considerations,  therefore,  determined  me  to  lie 
with  my  army  on  the  borders  of  Cappadoda ;  and 
accordingly  I  encamped  at  Cybistra,  a  town  situated 
not  far  from  Mount  Taurus.  By  these  means,  I 
was  in  a  condition  of  protecting  Cilicia,  at  the  same 
time  that,  by  possessing  myself  of  Cappadocia,  I 
prevented  the  contiguous  states  from  entering  into 
any  measures  to  our  prejudice. 

Whilst  affairs  were  in  this  commotion,  and  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  a  general  war,  king  Deio- 
tarus  sent  an  embassy  to  my  camp  with  an  offer  of 
joining  me  with  all  his  forces.  I  was  extremdy 
sensible  of  this  instance  of  his  zeal  and  friendship, 
and  immediatdy  returned  him  a  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgments, with  my  pressing  exhortation,  at  the 
•ame  time,  that  he  would  ^ten  his  march.  I 
cannot  but  observe,  upon  this  occasion,  that 
Ddotarua  justly  merits  those  peculiar  marks  of 

a  8cie  rem,  •»  on  letter  3,  book  iv. 


favour  and  esteem,  with  which  both  yon  and  I  in 
particular,  as  well  as  the  senate  in  genersJ,  have 
ever  distinguished  him.  He  discovers,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  fidelity  and  affection  to  the  republic, 
together  with  an  uncommon  presence  and  greatness 
of  mind  both  in  action  and  in  coundl. 

I  found  it  necessary,  for  the  better  concerting 
my  plan  of  operations,  to  continue  five  days  at 
Cybistra.  During  my  stey  there,  I  had  the  satis- 
frction  to  be  of  singular  service  to  Ariobarzanes  ; 
a  prince  particulariy  assigned  to  my  protection  by 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  your  motion  for  that 
purpose.  I  delivered  him  from  a  very  dangeroua 
conspiracy,  which  was  just  upon  the  point  of  beins 
carried  into  execution.  I  dlid  more  indeed  ;  and 
not  only  preserved  his  person,  but  strengthened 
his  authority.  For  thit  purpose  I  procured  Metras 
and  Athenseus  (the  latter  of  whom  you  strongly 
recommended  to  my  care^  not  only  to  be  recalled 
from  that  exile  into  which  the  intrigues  of  the 
crud  Athenais  had  driven  them,  but  to  be  restored 
to  thdr  former  favour  and  credit  with  the  king. 
And  as  it  would  have  produced  a  very  terrible  dvil 
war  if  the  high  priest^,  who  was  among  the  disaf- 
fected party,  had  taken  up  arms,  as  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  his  intention,  I  found  means  of 
obliging  him  to  depart  the  kingdom.  This  young 
man  alx>unded  both  in  money  and  troops,  and  pos- 
sessed every  other  advantage  that  could  render 
him  of  importence  to  those  who  were  inclined  to 
attempt  a  revolution.  In  a  word,  I  recovered  the 
authority  of  Ariobarzanes,  without  occasioning  the 
least  bloodshed  or  disturbance,  and  firmly  establuhed 
him  in  his  royal  dignity. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  was  informed,  by  variour 
expresses,  that  a  considerable  army  of  rarthiana 
and  Arabians  were  advanced  to  the  dty  of  Antio- 
chia^ ;  and  that  a  large  body  of  thdr  cavalry  which 
had  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  were  entirdy  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  detachment  of  mine,  supported  by  the 
prsBtorian'  cohort  in  garrison  at  Epiphaneai^.  Per- 
cdving,  therefore,  that  the  Parthians  had  turned 
off  firom  Cappadoda,  and  were  approached  within 
a  small  distance  of  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia,  I  con- 
ducted ^e  army  with  all  posable  expedition  to 
Amanus.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  the  enemy 
was  retired  from  Antiochia,  and  that  Bibulus  had 
taken  possesdon  of  the  dty.  I  sent  an  express, 
therefore,  to  Ddotarus,  who  was  upon  full  march 
with  all  his  forces  to  join  me,  acquainting  him  that 
I  did  not  at  present  see  occasion  of  drawing  him 
out  of  his  dominions  ;  but  that  if  any»new  occur- 
rence should  arise,  I  would  immediatdy  give  him 
notice. 

My  prindpal  view  in  advandng  to  Amanus  was, 
that  I  might  be  ready  to  assist  dther  Cilicia  or 
Syria,  as  drcumstences  should  reouire.  I  had 
likewise  another  design,  which  I  had  before  medi- 
teted,  and  now  prepared  to  execute,  as  being  of 
great  importence  to  both  provinces :  I  mean,  to 


▼  It  appears,  by  a  psange  which  Manutins  cites  from 
Hirtius.  that  the  high  priest  of  the  temple  of  BeUona,  at 
Commana,  a  dty  in  Cappadoda,  was  next  in  rank  and 
power  to  the  king  himaelf.^Hirt.  De  Bell.  Alezand. 

w  In  Syria. 

X  The  pr»torian  cohort  composed  a  sort  <tf  body-guard  to 
the  proconsul,  or  general,  and  consisted  oi  a  select  number 
chosen  oat  of  the  evocatL  The  nature  of  the  latter  has 
been  already  explained  in  remark  S  p.  40S. 

r  A  dty  tn  ClUda. 
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quell  the  infmrrection  of  these  highlandert,  and 
extirpate  an  enemy  that  was  perpetually  infiMting 
us.  To  this  end  I  made  a  feint  of  retiring  towards 
another  part  of  Cilicia;  aod,  having  actually  returned 
a  da? 's  march,  I  encamped  at  Epiphanea.  But,  on 
the  12th  of  October,  in  the  erening,  I  struck  my 
tents,  and,  by  a  long  march  during  the  whole  night, 
I  arriTCNd  early  the  next  morning  at  Amanus.  I 
Immediately  formed  in  order  of  battle,  heading  part 
of  the  troops  myself,  in  conjunction  with  my  bro- 
ther, and  distributing  the  command  of  the  rest 
amongst  my  other  lieutenants.  The  enemy  being 
thus  surrounded  by  surprise,  were  taken  and  de- 
ftroyed  in  great  numbers.  Meanwhile,  my  lieute- 
nant Pontinius  attacked  Sepyra,  Commons,  and 
Erana ;  the  latter  of  which  is  the  principal  town  on 
these  mountains,  and  indeed  considerable  enough 
to  be  called  a  city.  They  each  made  a  very  obsti- 
nate resistance ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  attack 
began  before  day-break,  they  did  not  surrender  till 
night,  nor  without  having  suffered  a  prodigious 
slaughter.  In  this  action  we  took  six  fortresses, 
and  burnt  many  more. 

Having  thus  successfully  completed  this  expedi- 
tion, we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Amanus, 
near  Alexander  s*  Altars,  where  I  continued  four 
days.     During  the  whole  time  I  remained  here,  I 
was  employed   in  extirpating  the  rest  of  these 
mountaineers,  and  destroying  that  part  of  their 
lands  which  lies  within  my  province.    From  hence 
I  sat  down  before  Pindinessum,  a  city  in  the  terri- 
tories of  that  part  of  Cilicia  which  has  never 
submitted  to  the  Romans.    This  was  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  inhabited  by  a  stubborn  people 
who  had  preserved  themselves  unconquered,  even 
by  the  neighbouring  kings.     It  was  a  harbour, 
likewise,  for  fugitives  of  every  kind,  and  they  were 
greatly  also  in  the  interest  of  the  Parthians,  whose 
approach  they  impatiently  expected.     Upon  these 
considerations,  I  thought  it  for  the  honour  of  my 
arms  to  restrain  their  insolence ;  especially,  as  I 
should  by  this  means  the  more  easily  subdue  the 
spirit  of  those  other  cantons  which  were  equally 
averse  to  the  Roman  government  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  I  invested  the  town ;  and,  having 
raised  six  large  fortresses,   I  began  to  play  my 
battering  engines  against  their  walls.     They  held 
out,  however,  fifty-seven  days  ;  but  at  length  find- 
ing the  flames  had  seized  several  parts  of  the  town, 
and  that  other  quarters  were  laid  in  ruins,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion,  after  having  occasioned 
me  an  infinite  fatigue.     I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
complete  this  enterprise  without  occasioning  our 
allies  the  least  inconvenience  or  expense.     After 
having  thus  reduced  Pindinessum,   and   received 
hostages  from  the  Tiburani,  a  neighbouring  people 
oqnally  bold  and  insolent,  I  sent  my  army  into 
winter-quarters.     This  care  I  assigned  to  my  bro- 
ther, and  ordered  him  to  canton  the  troops  amongst 
those  towns  we  had  lately  taken,  or  that  were  moat 
disposed  to  revolt. 
y^      And  .now,  if  a  motion  should  be  made  in  the 
"If  senate  concerning  the  honours  due  to  the  success 
of  my  arms,  I  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  glory  to 
be  supported  in  my  pretensions  by  your  suffrage. 
I  am  sensible  it  is  usual  for  the  gravest  characters 
to  request,  as  well  as  to  be  requested,  for  favours 


of  this  nature  in  tke  strangest  Ibw;  MlV' 
snade  myself  it  will  be  sseiv  pnfs  fast* 
remind,  than  to  soEdt  3fon.iB  thefRsoiaaas 
You  have  frequently,  inieed,  B«l  oily  4<«fs*» 
me  with  your  vote,  bat  withyowlBgki<iffh"» 
both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  sssenbiBdw 
peoples    And  believ«  me,  I  hste  ew  AwW 
there  was  so  much  weight  andsMhof^iai&wi 
uttered,  that  a  single  word  of  yiwiimnyfc^L 
the  highest  honour  I  coidd  possibly  n»«- M 
n   a  certain  occssMa*  vw  ^  i 


remember,  upon 

refused  to  vote  for  a  pnbiic  thaaksgiini' «W| 
was  proposed  in  IkTonr  of  m  very  wortfcy  ■49*1 
trious  citizen ;  yon  told  the  aeoale  thst  jsaiWi  I 
willingly  have  given  yonr  aniliage  in  sapfort  rf»  1 
honour  in  question,  had  it  been  designed  sit  R«sA 
for  any  civil  services  which  that  eoosalW^- 
formeii  in  Rome.    Agreeably  to  this  nan  ?• 
formerly  ffljiicurred  in  voting  that  a  pak&c  *"h- 
giving  j^lkouM  be  decreed  to  me ;  not,  iadBciis  I 
havint;  advaflc^jd  the  glory  of  our  eoaacxybj* 
military  Ai^hit  vomeots,  (for  that  would  have  tec i 
circuinstaxuju:  riothing  uncommon,)  butfoikisaL  I 
in  a  most  singular  and  unexamined  msanff.  yp- 
served  the  liberties  of  the  whole  oooaobv^   i 
without  drawing  a  sword.     I  forbear  to  ■a'as  | 
the  generous  share  you  have  taken  in  all  tk  esn. 
the  difficulties,  and  the  dangers  to  whick  ny  ^ 
has  been  exposed ;  and  a  far  greater  yea  vm  1 
wilting  to  have  taken,  if  I  could  have  hem  pR- 
vailed  upon  to  haVe  consented.    I  forbear  to  nn- 
tion,  likewise,  that  you  considered  my  eneaiy*  n 
your  own ;  and  that,  in  order  to  give  me  a  c<»- 
vincing  proof  of  your^reat  regard,  jfsfk  scnipki 
not  to  show  your  approbation  even  of  his  deatfcu^ 
defending  Milo  in  the  senate.     In   return,  (sad  1 
speak  of  it  not  as  a  favour  for  which  yoa  si«  is 
debted  to  me,  but  as  a  tribute  which  I  owed  t 
truth,)  I  have  been  no  silent  admirer  of  yonr  virtue 
for  who,  indeed,  can  suppress  hb  applanae  of  tbea 
In  all  my  speeches,  both  in  the  fbmm  and  ti 
senate,  as  well  as  in  the  several  pieces  I  have  pi 
lished,  either  in  our  own  language  or  in  Grrek 
have  ever  represented  your  character  as  superv 
not  only  to  the  noblest  amongst  our  coQtemporar 
but  to  the  most  celebrated  in  history. 

After  all,  you  will  wonder,  perhaps,  what  she 
induce  me  to  set  so  high  a  value  upon  these  fi 
transient  honours  of  the  senate.  I  will  ackn 
ledge,  then,  the  whole  truth,'and  lay  open  my  b 
before  you  with  a  freedom  becoming  that  pi 
sopby  we  cultivate,  and  Uiat  friendship  we  prol 
a  friendship  delivered  down  to  us  from  our  pare 
and  improved  by  many  reciprocal  good  offices. 

Let  me  previously  observe,  that  if  ever  moaj  i 
was  a  stranger  to  vain-glory,  and  a  desire  of  tu 


*  A  placo  noar  Imhub,  whero  Alexander,  having  defeated 
Dorlua,  oonaeorated  three  altan  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and 
Minerva,  as  msmoriaU  of  his  victory.— Quint  Curt.  iii.  ^ 


•  Cicero,  ioon  after  the  expiration  of  his  oonimlate, 
very  particular  obligations  to  Cato,  of  the  kind  be  i 
tions.  For  the  latter  being  tribune  at  that  time,  proc 
him  a  confirmation,  from  an  anembly  of  the  people,  o 
glorious  title  of  PAnuea  or  his  country. — Pint  fix 
Cioer. 

i>  This  honour  was  usually  decreed  to  a  general  \ 
some  signal  adrantage  obtained  by  his  arms.  It  cooaj 
in  appointing  a  solemn  festival,  in  order  to  return  tlu 
to  the  gods  fur  the  publio  siiccesa;  at  which  time 
senate  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  principal  tern 
in  Rome,  and  assisted  at  the  sanrifioes  Instituted  for  s 
occaaiims. 

c  By  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  ooospliaoy. 
I      '  Clodius. 
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kit  mytdf;  and  this  frame  of  mmd, 
rttdi  1  ponen  by  temper,  has  been  stiQ  ttrength- 
■etf  (if  1  am  not  deceived^  by  reason  and  pUlo- 
Bfkj.   Ai  as  evidenoe  or  this,  I  appeal  to  my 
■nltti;  m  wfaidi,  as  in  erery  other  past  of  my 
h,  tfaoofh  I  panoed  that  conduct,  I  confiess, 
[pnvbenee  tnie  honoors  might  be  derived,  yet  I 
ifcr  tkwgfat  they  were  of  themsdves  an  object 
irtfcy  of  my  ambition.      On  the  contrary,  I 
ted  the  government  of  ^  very  noble  prorince*: 
Rd,  nocwirhstanding  it  was  highly  probable  'l 
^  hafe  obtained  a  triumph,  yet  I  forbore  to 
kMcote  ay  pretensions  of  that  kind.     I  forbore, 
tok  die  offerii^  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
f  iigv,  though  you  are  sensible,  I  dare  say,  that 
[vi^  have  succeeded  without  mnch  difficulty, 
ht  I  win  admowledge  that  the  injurious  treatment 
lifterwiidf  •nffered,  though  you  always  speak  of 
\  ssdeed,  ss  a  circumstance  which  reflects  the 
1^  honour  upon  my  character,  and  as  a  mis- 
Itue  only  to  the  republic,  has  rendered  me 
|iRMi  of  receiving  the  most  distinguished  marks 
)ijfioaatry's  approbation.     For  this  reason  I 
mtd  the  office  of  augur,  which  I  had  before 
iheA ;  tad,  as  Uttle  as  1  once  thought  the  mill- 
lyhoaoon  deserved  my  pursuit,  I  am  now  ambi- 
ts of  that  distinction  which  the  senate  usually 
llfai  on  its  successful  generals./  I  will  own  I 
N  lonie  view,  by  this  mean,  of  healing  the 
iHds  of  my  former  unmerited  disgrace ;  and, 
pAxtt  though  I  just  now  declared  ^t  I  would 
tpresi  you  upon  this  article,  I  recal  my  words, 
I  Bost  earnestly  conjure  yoiir  suffrage  and  assist- 
I  BMke  this  reqoest,  however,  upon  the 
^''  D  Uiat  what  I  have  performed  in  this 
,    shall  not  appear  contemptible  in  your 
^  M,  00  the  contrary,  &r  superior  to  the  actions 
feny  of  those  generals  who  have  obtained  the 
igioffioas  rewards  from  the  senate. 
Wve  observed,  (and  you  are  sensible  I  always 
K  vith  great  attention  whenever  you  deliver 
t  qssions,)  that,  as  often  as  any  question  of 
t  astare  has  come  before  the  senate,  you  were 
wqoisttive  into  the  military  than  civil  conduct 
li  proooosttL    It  was  the  political  ordinances 
•d  established  and  the  moral  qualities  he  had 
hfttl,  that  seemed  to  have  the  principal  weight 
Mvaiaiog  your  vote.     If  you  ahould  examine 
jMeuiops  in  tiiis  view,  you  will  see  that,  with 
ik  and  inconsiderable  army,  I  found  a  strong 
tote  against  the  danger  of  a  very  formidable 
I^DB  in  the  lenity  and  justice  of  my  govem- 
|i  By^hese  aide  I  efiected  what  I  never  could 
nt  Bost  powerful  legions :   I  recovered  the 
■hip  of  our  alienated  allies ;  firmly  strength- 
^tw  alifgisnce  to  this  republic ;  and  conei- 
■  thsir  affeetions  at  a  time  when  they  were 
'  some  favourable  oon- 


■g  the  opportunity  of  i 

^to  desert  us. 

M  perhaps  I  have  expi 


.     :patiated   ihrther   upon 

«ject  Han  is  necessary ;  espeoially  to  you, 
Bvhom  all  our  allies  in  general  are  accus- 
■  to  lay  their  complaints^    To  them,  there- 

:  to  whkh  he  had  a  right  by  lot  to  hare 
It  the  eiphmtioo  of  his  consulate.    See  rem.  k, 

5*  "Wed  a  oomapoadeDoe  throo^out  the  whole 

■■  Pwrtaeeih  and  reodTod  oonstaot  intelllgenoe  of 

r^J"*«tol  the  sereral  goreraors  In  their  reepective 

pa  SI  la,  n  attcnthre  was  this  vigilant  patriot  to  what- 


fore,  I  refer  you  for  an  account  of  the  benefits  they 
have  received  by  my  administration.  They  will 
all  of  them,  as  with  one  voice,  I  am  persuaded, 

g've  you  the  most  advantageous  testimony  in  my 
vour ;  but  particularly  those  illustrious  clients  of 
yours,  the  Cyprians f  and  Cappadocians,  to  whom  I 

ever  oonoemed  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth !— Plat, 
in  Yit.  Caton. 

ff  Cyprus  had  a  particular  claim  to  the  patronage  of 
Cato,  as  he  had  been  employed  in  executing  a  oommiwion 
by  which  that  island  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of 
the  repubUo.  This  commission  was  artfully  contrived  by 
Clodlus  in  his  tribunate,  in  order  to  remore  Cato  out  of 
his  way ;  but  the  ]n«oIse  nature  (tf  it  is  nowhere  distinctly 
explained.  It  should  seem,  by  what  may  be  collected  from 
Plutarch,  that  it  was  only  an  embassy  in  which  Cato  was 
appointed  to  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  republic,  the  domi- 
nions of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  to  offer  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  high-priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  in 
the  island  of  Papbos,  which  in  those  days  might  have  been 
no  disadrantageous  exchange.  Cato,  however,  has  been 
severely  censured  by  some  modem  historians,  for  having 
accepted  this  office ;  and  Dr.  Middleton,  in  particular, 
thinks  he  cannot  be  justified.  But  none  oi  the  ancient 
historians  ^peak  of  it  as  in  the  least  unworthy  ot  Cato's 
virtue :  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  moral  writers  in  all 
antiquity  mentions  it  upon  an  occasion  which  evidently 
shows  that  it  was  by  no  means  thought  inconsistent  with 
that  character  of  rigid  Justice  which  this  illustrious  Roman 
had  so  deservedly  obtained.  Seneca,  in  his  letter  of  conso- 
lation, addressed  to  Bfarcia,  on  the  loss  of  her  son,  taking 
notice  of  the  advuitages  oi  an  early  death,  instances, 
among  other  examples,  those  ralsmities  wldch  a  more 
extended  period  had  brought  upon  Cato.—*'  Marcum  Cato- 
nem  (says  he)  si  a Cypro  et  hereditatis  regie  dispensations 
redeuntem  mare  devorasset,— nonne  iUo  bene  actum  foret? 
—Nunc  annonun  adjectio  panciasimorum,  virum  libertatl 
non  sue  tantum  sed  publica  natum,  coegit  Ccsarem  fngere, 
Pompeium  sequL"  It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  action  waa 
so  far  from  being  deemed  unjustiiiable  in  the  opinion  of 
the  andents,  (by  which  alone  it  can  be  fairly  examined,) 
that  the  noblest  of  their  moralists  has  chosen  it  to  oom- 
plete  the  glory  and  grace  the  exit  of  his  favourite  hero. 
It  must  unquestionably,  theref<u«.  have  been  founded 
upon  some  drcumstancee  that  reconciled  it  to  that  law  of 
nations  which  then  prevailed  in  the  world.  Accordingly, 
it  appears,  by  some  passages  in  Cicero's  orations,  that  the 
republic  had  an  ancient  claim  to  these  dominions.  For 
Alexander,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whose  territories  Cyprus 
belonged,  ^ipointed  the  Roman  commonwealth  his  general 
heir ;  and  though  the  senate  did  not  Judge  pn^wr,  at  that 
juncture,  to  assert  their  full  right  under  his  wlU,  they 
thought  it,  however,  a  sufficient  title  to  possess  themselves 
of  Alexander's  effaots.  From  that  time  down  to  the  date 
of  Cato's  commiarion,  frequent  attempts  had  been  made 
in  the  senate  to  enforce  their  right  under  the  will,  and  a 
decree  had  actually  passed  for  that  piupose.  But  as  this 
decree  was  protested  against  by  some  tribune,  it  had  never 
been  carried  into  execution.  Thus  f^  it  should  seem  that 
Cato's  commission  was  not  founded  upon  a  mere  arbitrary 
exertion  of  power,  but  on  a  right  which  had  long  before 
received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  which  had  already 
in  part  been  vindicated  to  the  public  In  the  next  plaoe, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  were  extremely  oppressed  under 
the  government  of  Ptolemy,  and  desirous  of  transferring 
their  subjection  to  the  Romans.  Paterculus  repreeents 
this  prince  as  one  who  well  deserved  the  punishment  he 
suffered :— '*  omnibus  morum  vttiis  (says  he)  earn  eontm- 
wtcUam  meritum,'*  And  Dion  Cassius  expressly  declares, 
that  the  Cyprians  received  Cato,  *'  oiiK  &KOvalo»s  hoping 
that,  from  slaves,  as  they  were  before,  they  should  be 
raised  into  the  number  of  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome.** 
But  to  consider  this  question  in  another  view :  what  pro- 
bable reason  of  personal  interest  can  be  assigned  for  Cato's 
undertaking  this  office  ?  It  could  not  be  from  a  spirit  of 
avarice :  for  it  is  unanimoudy  confessed  that  he  discharged 
it  with  the  most  unspotted  integrity.  It  could  not  be  fkom 
BBS 
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may  likewise  add  jour  great  and  tojbX  friend  \ 
prince  Deiotanis.  If  thus  to  act  is  a  merit  of  tlie 
most  superior  kind,  if  in  all  ages  the  number  has 
been  far  less  considerable  of  those  who  knew  how 
to  subdue  their  desires  than  to  yanquish  their  ene- 
mies, he  that  has  given  an  instance  of  both,  cannot, 
certainly,  but  be  deemed,  in  Cato's  estimation  at 
least,  to  have  strengthened  his  claim  to  the  honours 
of  his  country,  and  to  have  improved  the  splendour 
of  his  military  achievements  by  the  more  unusual 
lustre  of  his  civil  conduct. 

Let  me,  in  the  last  place,  and  as  in  diffidence  of 
my  own  solicitations,  call  in  Philosophy  for  my 
advocate ;  than  which  nothing  has  ever  afforded 
me  a  more  sensible  satisfaction.  The  truth  is,  she 
is  one  of  the  noblest  blessings  that  the  gods  have 
bestowed  on  man.  At  her  shrine  we  have  both  of 
us,  from  our  earliest  years,  paid  our  joint  and  equal 
adorations ;  and  while  she  has  been  thought  by 
some  tlie  companion  only  of  indolent  and  secluded 
speculatists,  we  (and  we  alone,  I  had  almost  said) 
have  introduced  her  into  the  world  of  business,  and 
familiarised  her  with  the  most  active  and  important 
scenes.  She,  therefore,  it  is  that  now  solicits  you 
in  my  behalf ;  and  when  Philosophy  is  the  sup- 
pliant, Cato  surely  can  never  refuse.  To  say  all 
in  one  word,  be  well  assured,  if  I  should  prevail 
with  you  to  concur  in  procuring  a  decree  I  so  much 
wish  to  obtain,  I  shall  consider  myself  as  wholly 
indebted  for  that  honour  to  your  authority  and 
friendship.     Farewell. 


LETTER   n. 
Marcus  Cato  to  Cicero, 

Thb  affection  I  bear  both  to  you  and  to  the 
republic  induces  me,  very  sincerely,  to  rejoice 'in 
a.o.  703  ^*^<H°S  ^^^  7^^  exercise  the  same  in- 
tegrity and  vigilance  in  the  conduct  of 
our  arms  abroad  as  distinguished  your  administra- 
tion of  our  most  important  affairs  at  home.  I  have, 
therefore,  paid  your  actions  that  honour  which  was 
most  consistent  with  my  judgment ;  and,  in  speak- 
ing to  this  question  before  the  senate,  as  well  as 
afterwards  when  I  assisted  in  drawing  up  the 
decree  that  has  passed  in  your  iavour,  I  applauded 
the  probity  and  prudence  with  which  you  have 
protected  your  province,  preserved  the  crown  and 
person  of  Ariobarzanes,  and  conciliated  the  affec- 
tions of  our  allies  in  generaL 

If  you  rather  choose,  however,  that  we  should 
•scrilie  to  the  gods  those  advantages  which  the 
republic  has  gained  entirely  by  your  own  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  probity,  I  am  glad  the  senate 

a  motlTe  of  ambition ;  for  he  refused  all  the  luMiourB,  upon 
this  occasion,  which  his  eotmtry  would  have  paid  him. 
It  could  not  be  from  a  serrile  compliance  with  the  power 
of  Clodios ;  for  he  died  rather  than  submit  even  to  that  of 
Caesar.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assert,  that  Cato  acted  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others, 
upon  a  principle  of  disinterested  patriotism,  and  consis- 
tently with  the  strictest  maxims  of  pagan  morality.— Plat 
in  Vit.  Caton. ;  Orat.  in  Rul.  L  i.  U.  16;  TeU.  Pat.  iL  46 ; 
Dio,  p.  101 :  Seoec  Consol.  ad  Marc.  90. 

b  Cato  took  a  voyage  into  Asia,  in  order  to  infonn  himself 
of  the  strength  and  diqxMdtion  of  these  eastern  prorlnoes ; 
and  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  entered  into  a  per- 
sunal  friendship  with  Ddotanis,  who  paid  him  the  honouas 
of  his  court  with  dngular  marks  of  esteem  and  oonsidera- 
tioo.— Plut.  tn  Vit  Caton. 


has  passed  a  decree  for  that  purpoie.  Bat  if  you 
are  willing  that  fortune  should  have  the  credit  of 
your  actions,  as  supposing  a  public  thanksgiving 
necessarily  opens  your  way  to  a  triumph,  I  most 
observe  that  the  latter  is  not  always  a  oonsequenoe 
of  the  former.  Yet,  granting  it  were,  is  it  not 
far  more  to  the  honour  of  a  general,  to  have  it 
declared,  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  that  he  preserved 
his  province  by  the  mildnew  and  equity  of  hia 
administration,  than  that  he  owed  it  either  to  the 
strength  of  his  troops,  or  to  the  peculiar  intei^ 
position  of  Providence  ?  Such,  at  least,  were  my 
sentiments  when  this  question  came  before  the 
house ;  and  if  I  have  employed  mora  words  than 
usual  in  explaining  them,  it  was  from  a  desire  of 
convincing  you,  that,  though  I  proposed  to  the 
senate  what  I  thought  would  be  moet  for  the 
advantage  of  your  reputation,  I  rejoice  that  they 
have  determined  what  is  most  agreeable  to  your 
wishes.  I  have  only  to  request  the  continuance  of 
your  friendship,  and  to  entreat  you  steadily  to 
persevere  in  tiiose  paths  of  integrity  which  you 
have  hitherto  pursued  both  in  respect  to  our  aUies 
and  the  republic  ^    FarewelL 


LETTER  in. 
To  Caiua  Maroellut^,  Consul, 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  my  wishes, 
than  that  the  question  concerning  the  honoun  due 
A  u  703.  ^  ^y  military  services  should  come 
before  the  senate  at  a  time  when  you  are 
consul,  as  it  will  afford  you  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  that  uncommon  zeal  for  my  interesta 
which  I  have  upon  all  occasions  experienced  fron 
every  branch  of  your  (ieunily.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
therefore,  when  the  letter  I  have  addressed  to  the 
senate  shall  be  laid  before  that  assembly,  to  exert 
your  influence  in  procuring  a  decree  in  my  favour 
of  the  most  distinguished  kind.  I  persuade  myself 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  this 
request,  as  the  senate,  I  trust,  wUl  by  no  means 
be  averse  to  my  pretensions.  If  there  were  any  of 
your  family  whose  friendship  I  ex^oyed  in  a  higher 
degree  than  yours,  I  should  have  applied  to  you 
by  their  intervention.  But  though  no  man  ever 
entered  more  warmly  into  my  interests  than  your 
father;  though  the  esteem  which  your  relatioa 
Marcus  Marcellus  has  long  entertained  for  me  is 
conspicuous  to  the  whole  world ;  and,  in  a  word, 
though  all  your  fomily,  in  general,  have  ever 
honoured  me  with  the  most  signal  marks  of  their 
regard ;  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  hath 
afforded  me  stronger  instances  of  affection  than 
yourself.  I  conjure  you,  then,  to  distinguish  me 
with  the  highest  honours ;  and  let  me  experience. 


1  This  letter  (to  speak  in  the  virtuoso  language)  is  si 
unique^  and  eztremdy  Taloable,  as  being  the  on^  compo- 
sition tliat  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  hands  of 
Cato.  It  confirms  what  Plutarch  expreesly  asserts,  that 
Cato's  manners  were  by  no  means  of  a  rough  and  m>poliahed 
cast,  as  no  refusal  could  have  been  drawn  up  in  naore 
decent  and  civil  terma  A  Judicious  eye,  however,  cannot 
but  discern,  through  this  veil  of  politeness,  the  nice  toudies 
of  a  delicate  and  concealed  raillery,  whl<di  Ctcero,  never- 
theless,  thought  proper  to  dissemble,  as  will  appear  hy 
his  answer  to  this  letter  In  the  following  book.  8ea  letlar 
10,  book  vi. 

J  See  rem.  «,  p.  399. 
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im  tht  affidr  of  my  thankBginngf  tm  well  m  in  every 
other  wberem  the  glory  of  my  reputation  it  con- 
cerned, that  I  want  no  solicitor  to  reoommend  me 
to  yov  good  offices.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Ludus  Pauiut\  Consul, 
Amow e  many  reasons  for  wishing  myself  with 
jcm  at  Rome,  the  principal  was,  that  I  might,  both 

A.  o.  Tos.  '^  7^°'  ^^^^^i^  ^^  ^  ^®  coarse  of  yoor 
consular  ministry,  have  given  you  proofs 
of  tbat  seal  to  which  you  have  so  undoubt^  a  right. 
I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  uDanimitr 
with  which  yon  were  ehosen,  (and  of  which,  indeed^ 
I  never  entertained  the  least  doubt,)  would  have 
rendered  my  assistance  in  that  artide  altogether 
unnecessary :  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  have 
■a  little  occasion  for  it  in  the  subsequent  discharge 
ef  your  office.  However,  I  should  have  had  the 
satisfiiction,  at  least,  of  seconding  your  views  in 
both.  It  is  a  great  concern  to  me,  I  confess,  when 
I  reflect  that,  notwithstanding  I  experienced  many 
important  instances  of  your  affection  during  my 
consulship,  I  am  yet  utterly  incapable  of  making 
any  return  in  yours.  And  what  renders  this  reflec- 
tion still  more  mortifying,  is,  that  you  were  but  a 
young  man  when  you  thus  generously  displayed 
the  dfects  of  your  friendship  :  whereas,  I  am  at  a 
time  of  life  when  much  greater  advantages  might 
well  be  expected  from  mine.  I  know  not,  in  truth, 
by  what  fatality  it  is  that  you  have  continuallv  had 
opportunities  of  advancing  my  dignities,  and  that 
I  have  never  been  able  to  contribute  anything  but 
ineffectual  good  wishes  to  yours.  Thus,  as  not 
only  in  the  instance  I  just  now  mentioned,  but  in 
the  article  of  my  restoration,  I  was  indebted  to  you 
for  the  highest  honours,  so  a  fresh  occasion  now 
presents  itself  to  you  of  distinguishing  me,  as  my 
military  achievements  have  happened  to  fall  within 
the  penod  of  your  consulate.  The  dignity  of  that 
office  with  which  you  are  invested,  and  the  import- 
ance of  Uiose  honours  I  am  suing  for,  might  well 
require  that  I  should  address  you  in  all  the  warmth 
of  solicitation ;  but  I  dare  not  venture  thus  to  press 
Ton,  lest  it  should  look  as  if  I  forgot,  or  at  least 
imagined  that  you  had  forgotten,  your  usual  dis- 
position to  serve  me.  I  will  make  my  request, 
therefore,  in  few  words :  and  it  will  be  treating 
yoQ  in  a  manner  more  agreeable,  I  dare  say,  to 
your  own  inclinations,  as  well  as  to  those  fiivours 
which  all  the  world  is  sensible  I  have  received  at 
yoor  hands.  If  any  others,  indeed,  than  you  and 
yoor  coUeagne  were  in  possession  of  the  consular 
office,  you  are  the  first  man  whose  mediation  I 
should  have  employed  in  order  to  render  the 
consuls  favourable  to  my  pretensions.  But  as  this 
high  authority  is  veirted  in  you,  with  whom  I  have 
tfie  strongest  and  most  conspicuous  connexions,  I 
cannot  scruple  to  conjure  your  assistance  in  speed- 
ily procuring  a  decree  of  the  most  illustrious  kind 
in  my  favour ;  an  honour  which  you  wiH  find,  by 
the  letter  I  have  addressed  to  the  senate,  that  my 
arms  are  not  unworthy  of  receiving.  I  reoommend 
then  my  reputation,  and,  indeed,  my  concerns  of 
every  sort,  to  your  generous  patronage.  But,  above 
•n,  I  beseeoh  yon  (and  it  is  a  request  I  mentioned 


k  Bee  rmm,  %p,¥itk 


in  my  former  letter)  that  you  would  not  suffer  the 
ttme  of  my  continuance  here  to  be  prolonged.  It 
is  much  my  desire,  in  truth,  to  see  you  in  your 
consular  office ;  and  1  doubt  not  of  obtaining  fVx>m 
^our  administration  every  advantage,  both  here  and 
m  Italy,  that  I  most  wish  to  enjoy.    FarewelL 


LETTER  V. 

Marcus  CcbHus  to  Cieero, 
You  have  been  informed,  I  doubt  not,  that 
Dolabella  has  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment 
▲.  u.  703.  '^S^'^  Appias^ ;  and  this  prosecution 
seems  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  world 
in  general  than  I  imagined.  Appius,  however,  has 
acted  with  great  prudence  upon  the  occasion :  for 
as  soon  as  his  adversary  had  lodged  his  information, 
he  withdrew  his  petition  for  a  triumph,  and  imme- 
diately entered  the  city".  By  these  means  he 
silenced  the  reports  to  his  disadvantage;  as  he 
appeared  more  willing  to  take  his  trial  than  his 
prosecutor  expected.  Appius  relies  greatly  in  this 
conjuncture  upon  your  assiitance ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded you  are  not  disinclined  to  serve  him.  You 
have  it  now  in  your  power"  to  do  so  as  far  as  you 
shall  think  proper ;  though,  I  must  add,  you  would 
be  more  at  liberty  to  limit  your  good  offices  towards 
him,  if  you  and  he  had  never  been  upon  ill  terms 
together.  But,  as  the  case  now  stands,  were  you 
to  measure  out  your  services  by  the  right  he  has  to 
demand  them,  it  might  be  suspected  that  you  were 
not  sincere  in  your  reooucilement :  whereas,  you 
can  hazard  no  censure  by  obliging  him ;  as  yon 
will  show  that  you  are  not  to  be  discouraged  from 
acting  a  generous  part,  even  where  friendship® 
might  ineUne  you  to  the  contrary.  This  reminds 
me  of  acquainting  you  that  Dolabella*s  wife  ob- 
tained a  divorce  just  upon  the  commencement  of 
this  prosecution.  I  remember  the  comniisaion' 
you  left  with  me  when  you  set  out  for  the  province; 
as  I  dare  say  you  have  not  forgotten  what  I  after- 
wards wrote  to  you  concerning  that  affair.  I  have 
not  time  to  enlarge  upon  it  at  present :  only  let 
me  advise  you,  how  much  soever  you  may  relish 
the  scheme,  to  wait  the  event  of  this  trial  before 
vou  discover  your  sentiments.  If,  indeed,  your 
mclinations  should  be  known,  it  will  raise  a  very 
invidious  clamour  against  you;  and  should  you 
give  Dolabella  the  least  intimation  of  them,  they 


I  He  was  pr(Meout«d  by  Dolabella  in  two  distinct  im- 
peachmAts.  The  ilnit  was,  for  bdng  guilty  of  frwsrwi 
In  his  government  of  CiUda ;  and  the  other,  for  bribery 
and  oorruption  in  his  election  to  the  ooosulate^— Ep.  Fam. 
iU.1]. 

B  See  rem.  o»  p.  409. 

B  As  one  of  DolabeOa'S  impeaohmcnts  against  Appius 
was  for  his  mml-prsotioes  in  Cilida,  it  was  extremely  in 
the  power  of  Oiocto  to  serve  ApphM  in  those  exsminatkna 
which  were  neoesaary  to  be  taken  in  his  province. 

o  To  Dolabella. 

t  It  leems  probable,  fhnu  this  paaisge,  that  there  was 
some  prospect  of  a  diroroe  between  Dolabella  and  his  wife 
before  Cieero  left  Rome ;  and  that  the  latter  had  commis- 
skmed  Cflriins,  in  case  this  event  ehoold  happen,  to  take 
watoB  measoree  for  inoonrtng  a  match  between  Dolabdla 
and  his  dauf^ter  Tolll^  There  will  be  occasion  to  make 
great  use  of  this  drcunutanoe  in  a  remark  upon  a  letter 
tn  the  following  book :  and,  therefore,  it  Is  here  pointed 
oat  for  the  reader's  partiottlarobeervation.  8esrrsi.f,on 
letter!,  book  vi. 
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win  eertainly  become  more  public  than  wiU  be  ooo- 
▼enient  either  for  your  ioterest  or  yomr  honour. 
^  He  would,  midoubtedly,  be  unable  to  conceal  a 
droumstance  so  adTantageous  to  his  present  views, 
and  which  would  give  so  much  credit  to  the  pro- 
secution in  which  he  is  eugaged ;  and  I  am  per* 
suaded  he  would  scarcely  refrain  from  making  it 
the  subject  of  his  conversation,  notwithstanding  he 
were  sure  the  discovery  would  prove  to  his  pre- 
judice. Pompey,  I  am  told,  interests  himself  ex- 
tremely in  behalf  of  Appius ;  insomuch,  that  it  is 
generally  imagined  he  hu  a  design  of  sending  one 
of  his  sons  in  order  to  solicit  you  in  his  favour. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  in  the  humour  here  of  acquit- 
ting all  criminals :  nothing,  in  truth,  so  base  or  so 
villanous  can  be  perpetrated  that  is  not  sure  of 
escaping  punishment.  You  will  perceive  how 
wondrously  active  our  consuls  are  in  their  office, 
when  I  tell  you  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
procure  a  single  decree  of  the  senate,  except  one 
for  appointing  the  Latian*  festivals.  Even  our 
fHend  Curio  has  not  hitherto  acted  with  any  spirit 
in  his  tribunate ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  general  indolence  that  has  seized  us. 
If  it  were  not  for  my  contests  with  the  vintners 
and  the  surveyors  of  the  public  aqueducts,  all 
Rome  would  appear  in  a  profound  lethargy.  In 
short,  I  know  not  to  what  degree  the  Parthians 
may  have  animated  you;  but,  as  for  us,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  we  are  fast  asleep.  But  how 
much  soever  we  may  want  to  be  awakened,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  by  the  Parthians.  It  is  reported, 
nevertheless,  though  I  know  not  on  what  founda- 
tion, that  they  have  gained  some  slight  advantage 
over  the  troops  of  Bibulus,  near  Mount  Amanus. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  must  recal  what  I  said 
concerning  Curio.  The  cold  fit  is  at  length  expelled 
by  the  warmth  of  those  censures  to  which  the  levity 
of  his  conduct  has  exposed  him.  For,  not  being  able 
to  carry  his  point  with  respect  to  the  intercalation', 
he  has  deserted  the  interest  of  the  senate,  and 
harangued  the  people  in  favour  of  Csesar*.  He 
threatens,  likewise,  to  propose  a  \Harian  law, 
somewhat  of  the  same  tendency  with  the  Agrarian 
one  which  was  formerly  attempted  by  Rullus* ;  as 

4  This  festival  was  instituted  by  Tarquin,  in  memory  of 
his  oonquest  of  Etntris. 
'  See  rem,  d,  p.  388. 

•  It  has  already  beea  observed,  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks,  that  Curio  secretly  favoured  the  interest  of 
Cesar,  at  the  same  time  that  he  affected  to  act  in  concert 
with  Uie  friends  of  the  senate.  But  circumstances  being 
now  mature  for  throwing  aside  the  mask,  he  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his  party.  With  this 
view  he  applied  to  the  pontifical  college  for  an  intercalation, 
in  order  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  his  tribunitial  minis- 
try. This  he  knew  would  not  be  granted,  as  baring  before 
railed,  it  is  probable,  some  suspicion  of  his  real  designs. 
The  refusal,  however,  furnished  him  with  the  pretence  he 
wanted,  and  gave  a  colour  (such  as  it  was)  to  the  desertion 
he  had  long  meditated.— Die,  p.  149. 

*  Rullus  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  consulate  of 
Cicero,  by  whose  address  and  eloquence  the  law  which 
Rullus  attempted  to  introduce  was  r^eoted.  *'  These  laws," 
as  Dr.  Middletrai  observes,  **  used  to  be  greedily  received 
by  the  populace,  and  vr^e  proposed,  therefore,  by  factious 
magistrates  as  often  as  th^  had  any  point  to  carry  with 
the  multitude  against  the  public  good :  but  this  law  (of 
Rullus)  was  of  all  others  the  most  eztraragant,  and,  by  a 
show  of  granting  more  to  the  people  than  had  ever  been 
given  before,  seemed  likely  to  be  accepted.  The  purpose 
of  it  was  to  oreatea  deccmviimte,  or  ton  eommissioncrs,  with 


also  another,  empowering  the  sedilet  to  diitribvte 
com  among  the  people. 

If  you  should  determine  (at  I  think  yon  ought) 
to  employ  your  good  offices  m  behalf  of  Appius,  I 
beg  you  would  take  that  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending me  to  his  favour.  Let  me  prevail  with 
you,  likewise,  not  to  declare  yourself  with  respect 
to  Dolabella ;  as  your  leaving  that  point  at  large 
will  be  of  singular  importance  not  only  to  the  affair 
I  hint  at,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  opinion  the 
world  will  entertain  of  jour  justice  and  honour. 

Will  it  not  be  a  high  reflection  upon  yon  if 
I  should  not  be  furnished  with  some  Qredan 
panthers  ?    FarewelL 


LETTER   VL 
From  the  tame. 

I  KNOW  not  how  soon  you  may  wish  to  resign 
yi>ur  government ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  my  im- 
patience  for  your  return  is  m  proportion 
^  "•  Tws-  to  the  good  fortune  that  has  hitherto 
attended  your  arms.  Whilst  you  continue  in  the 
province,  therefore,  I  shall  be  under  perpetual 
apprehensions  lest  some  unlucky  reverse  should 
damp  the  joy  I  take  in  your  late  successful  expe- 
dition. 

I  have  time  to  write  but  a  very  few  words,  as  I 
convey  this  by  the  hands  of  the  courier  to  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  is  just  setting  out ; 
and,  indeed,  I  sent  you  a  long  letter  yesteiday  by 
your  fi  eedman.  Nothing  has  since  occurred  worth 
communicating ;  unless  you  should  have  curiosity 
enough  to  ,think  (as  I  imagine  you  will)  that  the 
following  articles  deserve  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  Comificius  is  upon  the  point  of  being  married 
to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sylla;  and  in  the  next, 
Paula  Valeria,  on  the  very  day  her  husband  wma 
expected  from  his  government,  procured  a  divorce, 
without  alleging  the  least  cause.  She  is  to  be 
married  to  Decimus  Brutus.  Several  very  extra- 
ordinary incidents  of  the  same  kind  have  happened 
during  your  absence.  But  would  you  have  sus- 
pected that  Servius  Ocella  was  so  well  with  the 
ladies,  as  to  have  been  twice  discovered  in  dose 
gallantry  within  the  space  of  three  short  days  ?  If 
you  ask  me  where  the  scene  of  this  amorous  ad- 
venture was  laid  ?  in  sad  truth,  my  friend,  where 
I  least  wished;  but  for  the  rest,  I  leave  yoa 
to  inquire  of  others*.  And  a  pleasant  piece  of 
intelligence  it  will  be  for  our  noble  general  to  learn 
in  whose  fair  quarters  the  luckless  Ooella  was 
seized  !     Farewell. 

absolute  power  for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republic,  to  distribute  than  at  pleasure  to  the  dttsena ;  to 
sell  and  buy  what  lands  they  thought  fit;  to  determine  tlie 
rights  of  the  principal  poasenors ;  to  Tcquiie  an  aocoont 
firom  all  the  generals  abroad,  except  Fompey,  of  the  spoUa 
taken  in  their  wars;  to  settle  colonies  wheresoever  tliey 
Judged  proper,  and  porticularlyatCapua ;  and,  in  short,  to 
command  all  the  money  and  forces  in  the  empire.**— Life 
of  Cicero,  p.  43. 

■  One  would  almost  soqieot  from  the  rceerved  maimw 
in  whidi  C«Uus  relstes  this  adventure,  that  he  had  m 
Harinff  rea$on  on  kit  droat  (as  the  poet  humoroiMly  oalls 
it)  for  not  being  mote  ezpUctt 
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LETTER  Vn. 
To  Appiui  Pukhet. 

1  WILL  answer  jour  letter  more  folly  than  I  can 
i  presenty  the  itrj  first  moment  I  shall  have 
more  leisure.  In  the  mean  while  I  snatch 
the  opportunity  of  sending  this  by  the 
I  of  some  domestics  of  Brutus,  who  just  now 
oaDed  upon  me  at  Laodicea,  and  are  returning  with 
■n  expedition  to  Rome.  They  are  in  so  much  haste, 
tbat  1  have  only  time  to  write  this,  and  another  to 
Brutus. 

The  deputies  from  Apamea  delivered  your  long 
letter  to  me,  wherein  yon  very  unjustly  accuse  me 
of  having  obstructed  by  my  mandates  the  public 
monument^  which  that  city  proposed  to  raise. 
You  desire  I  would  suffer  them  to  proceed  imme- 
diately upon  the  execution  of  that  design,  lest  they 
should  be  prevented  by  the  winter;  and  very 
Mverely  reproach  me  for  having  suspended  the 
assessments  for  that  purpose  till  I  should  be  i^le 
to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  raising  them.  This, 
you  tell  me,  was  in  some  sort  an  a^olute  prohibi- 
tion ;  since  the  winter  would  necessarily  be  set  in 
before  I  could  return  out  of  Cilicia  in  order  to 
examine  into  that  affair.  Having  thus  stated  the 
several  articles  of  your  charge,  I  will  now  show 
you  that  thev  are  altogether  unreasonable.  In  the 
first  place,  uien,  as  I  had  received  complaints  on 
the  part  of  those  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved 
by  excessive  taxes,  where  was  the  injustice  if  I 
forbade  these  subsidies  to  be  levied  till!  could 
examinf  into  the  merits  of  the  case  ?  But  this,  it 
■eems,  I  could  not  be  able  to  effect  till  the  winter. 
Yet  whv  not  ?  let  me  ask :  since  it  was  the  part  of 
tlioee  who  made  these  complaints  to  wait  upon  me, 
rather  than  mine  to  attend  them.  But  you  will 
object,  perhaps,  to  the  reasonableness  of  laving 
these  people  under  the  difficulty  of  taking  so  long 
a  journey.  Yet  this  journey  you  yourself  must 
neoeasariiy  have  designed  they  should  take,  when 
you  gave  them  your  letter  to  deliver  to  me.  And 
deliver  it  thev  accordingly  did  :  but  they  timed  it 
wo  absurdly,  that  though  it  was  to  desire  Uiey  might 
be  permitted  to  begin  ^eir  work  during  the  summer, 
they  did  not  bring  it  to  me  till  that  season  was 
expired.  I  most  acquaint  you,  however,  that  far 
the  greater  part  of  these  very  citizens  are  averse  to 
the  levying  this  tax  in  question.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  take  such  measures  for  that  purpose,  as  I 
imagine  will  prove  most  agreeable  to  your  inclina- 
tions.   And  thus  much  for  this  Apamean  business. 

I  am  informed,  by  Pauaanias,  a  freedman  of 
Lentulus,  and  one  of  mv  accensors^,  that  you 
oomplained  to  him  of  my  having  treated  you  with 
great  haughtiness  and  incivility  by  not  coming  to 

*  It  was  nsttal  with  these  Asiatic  provinces  to  consecrate 
tamplai  to  their  Roman  governors,  and  associate  them 
with  the  gnds  in  the  same  common  cerenumies  of  religious 
worriiip.  Probably,  therefore,  the  building  which  the  city 
of  Apamea  proposed  to  erect,  was  some  compliment  to 
Appius  of  this  sacred  kind.  The  very  ingenious  Monsieur 
Moogault  has  shown,  in  a  learned  dissertation  which  he 
read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris, 
thai  the  divlna  honours  which  were  paid  to  the  Roman 
emperon,  were  only  a  continuance  of  the  same  infamous 
pmatitntkm  which  had  been  practised  during  the  times  of 
the  republio^nut.  in  Yit.  Flamin. ;  M^moires  de  Litt^ 
cat.  VOL  L  p. »». 

V  The  accsDsori  were  officers  who  attended  on  the  pro- 
fwnsBlar  magtalratas  In  thdr  ooorta  of  Justice. 


meet  you  in  your  approach  to  Iconium.  The  fact, 
however,  is  this :  I  received  a  message  from  you 
late  at  night,  acquainting  me  that  von  proposed  to 
give  me  an  interview  in  that  dtv  before  the  next 
morning ;  but  your  servant  could  not  inform  me 
which  of  the  two  roads  you  intended  to  take.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  I  might  be  ready  to  attend 
you,  I  despatched  your  friend  Varro,  together  with 
Lepta,  the  captain  of  my  artillery,  directing  them 
to  take  different  roads,  and  whichever  should  meet 
you  first,  to  return  with  immediate  notice.  Ac- 
cordingly Lepta  came  back  with  great  expedition ; 
and  assuring  me  that  you  had  actually  passed  the 
camp,  I  instantly  went  to  Iconium.  What  fol- 
lowed I  need  not  mention.  And  now  is  it  probable 
that  I,  who  am  rather  apt  to  be  more  assiduous  in 
offices  of  this  kind  than  my  station  and  character 
require,  should  neglect  to  pay  the  accustomed 
honours  to  Appius  Claudius ;  to  one  dignified  with 
the  august  title  of  imperator,  and,  what  is  still 
stronger,  to  my  friend  ?  But  not  to  dwell  any 
longer  upon  this  article,  I  cannot  forbear  taking 
notice  of  an  expression  you  made  use  of  to  the 
same  person.  *'  A  compliment  of  this  kind,  yon 
told  him,  had  mutually  passed  between  you  and 
Lentulus'  ;  and  did  Cicero  take  upon  himself  to 
act  towards  a  person  of  your  quality  wiUi  less 
ceremony  ?"  But  can  it  be  true  that  so  weak  an 
expression  should  drop  from  a  man  of  your  im- 

f  roved  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  world : 
will  add  too,  (what  the  Stoics  justly  rank  in  the 
dumber  of  social  virtues,)  of  your  refined  good 
breeding  ?  Can  you  possibly  believe  me  so  mean 
as  to  be  influenced  more  by  the  distinctions  of 
birth  than  of  merit !  I  have  ever,  indeed,  held 
the  founders  of  illostrious  families  as  truly  great ; 
but  never  could  I  esteem  the  splendid  names  they 
transmitted  to  their  posterity  as  objects  of  my 
admiration.  These  were  my  sentiments  even 
before  I  had  myself  attained  what  the  world  con- 
siders as  the  highest  honours.  But  now,  after 
having  filled  the  most  distinguished  posts  in  the 
commonwealth  with  a  character  that  leaves  nothing 
more  for  my  ambition  to  wish,  though  I  am  fv 
from  thinking  myself  superior  to  those  of  your 
rank,  I  hoped,  however^  that  I  might  be  deemed 
their  equal.  I  am  persuaded  at  least  that  I  have 
been  always  regarded  as  such,  not  only  by  Lentulus, 
to  whom  I  yiekl  the  preference  to  myself  in  every 
respect,  but  by  Pompey  likewise,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  the  greatest  man  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced. But  if  you  differ  fh>m  them  in  this  opinion, 
I  would  recommend  the  writings  of  Athenodorus^ 
to  your  attentive  perusal, — as  they  will  teach  yon 
to  form  a  more  just  distinction  between  high  birth 
and  true  nobility*. 

But,  not  to  deviate  farther  from  the  purpose  of 
my  letter,  I  beg  you  would  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe,  not  only  that  I  am  your  friend,  but  that  I 
am  most  affectionately  so ;  the  troth  of  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  evince  by  every  means  in  my 
power.  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  disposed  to  make 
the  world  suspect  that  you  have  less  reason  to  take 
my  interest  under  your  protection  during  my 
absence  than  1  had  to  act  for  yours  in  the  same 
drcnmstance,  I  willingly  spare  you  the  trouble : 

z  Lentuluswas  predecessor  to  Appius  in  the  govenunent 
of  Cilicia,  as  Appius  was  to  Cicero. 
7  He  was  preceptor  to  Augustus  Caaar*— Jlanatlna. 
*  See  rsM.  Mk  3M. 
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There  want  not  chleCi  in  eoch  a  oaoee  to  flgbt. 
And  JoTO  himself  shall  guard  a  monarch's  right  •. 

But,  notwithstanding  you  should  give  me  reason 
to  think  that  you  are  of  a  temper  too  apt  to  take 
offence^  yon  wul  not,  however,  extinguish  my  desire 
of  exerting  my  b^t  services  in  your  behalf;  you 
will  only  render  me  less  solicitous  in  what  manner 
you  may  receive  them. 

Thus  I  have  opened  my  heart  to  you  wiUi  a 
freedom  that  results  (rom  the  conscious  sincerity 
of  my  friendship  towards  you,  and  which,  as  it  was 
founded  on  dispassionate  judgment,  I  shall  preserve 
just  as  long  as  may  be  agreeable  to  your  own  in- 
elinations.    FarewelL 


LETTER   VIII. 
To  Caiut  Cassiut^,  Proqucntor, 

Mr  own  inclinations  have  anticipated  your  re- 
commendation :  I  have  long  since  received  Marcus 
Fabius  into  the  number  of  my  friends. 
A.  U.7U3.  Ug  jjj^g  extremely  endeared  himself  to 
me,  indeed,  by  his  great  politeness  and  elegance  of 
manners,  but  particularly  by  the  singular  affection 
I  have  observed  he  bears  towards  yon.  Accord- 
ingly,  though  your  letter  in  his  behalf  was  not 
without  effect,  yet  my  own  knowledge  of  the  regard 
he  entertains  for  you  had  somewhat  more:  you 
may  be  assured,  therefore,  I  shall  very  faithfully 
coi^r  upon  him  the  good  offices  you  request. 

Many  reasons  concurred  to  make  me  wish  you 
oould  have  given  me  an  interview.  In  the  first 
place,  I  was  desirous,  after  so  tedious  a  separation, 
to  see  a  friend  whom  I  have  long  esteemed.  In 
the  next  place,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
expressed  those  congratulations  in  person  which  I 
have  already  paid  you  in  a  letter.  I  wanted,  Uke- 
wise,  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  you  upon 
our  mutual  affairs,  as  well  as  of  confirming  a 


•  Homer,  Pope's  translation.  These  lines  are  taken  from 
the  speech  of  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  in  the  first  Iliad, 
where  the  latter  threatens  to  Mrithdraw  his  forocs  from 
the  common  cause.  Cicero  seems  to  apply  them  in  parti- 
cular allusion  to  his  Interest  with  Pompej,  who  at  this 
time  was  the  great  idol  of  his.  devotion,  and  the  political 
Jove,  at  whose  shrine  he  most  deroutly  howed. 

l>  He  attended  Crassus  into  Syria  as  his  qncstor,  who, 
being  killed  in  an  engagement  against  the  Parthians,  as 
has  been  related  in  rem.  ^,p.  a60,  the  administration 
derolved  upon  Casdus.  Re  seems,  when  this  letter  was 
written,  to  hare  been  setting  out,  if  not  actually  upon  the 
road,  from  that  prorince.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  in  which  he  commanded  a  very 
considerable  fleet  on  the  side  of  Pompey ;  but  upon  the 
defeat  of  that  general  in  the  plains  of  Pharaalia,  he  sur- 
rendered both  himself  and  his  ships  to  the  conqueror.  [See 
letter  38,  book  viL  rem.  '.1  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
the  part  which  Oassius.afterwards  acted  towards  his  bene- 
factor, as  evuybody  knows  that  he  was  the  principal 
oontriver  and  manager  of  the  conqiiraoy  against  Ccaar. 
Plutarch  asserts  that  he  engaged  in  this  design  from  his 
passionate  love  of  liberty,  but  the  contemporaries  of  Cassius 
tlionght  otherwise,  and  it  was  generally  believed  in  Rome 
that  he  was  actuated  upon  that  oocaskm  more  by  pique 
than  patriotism.  It  is  probable.  Indeed,  that  the  former 
was  hisstrongest,  if  not  his  singlemotive ;  for  his  oppressive 
and  tyrannical  conduct,  during  his  administration  of  the 
province  of  Syria,  renders  it  not  very  reasonaMe  to  suppose 
that  he  was  a  real  friend  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind. 
— Plut  in  Vlt  Brut. ;  Cio.  Ep.  Fam.  viU.  10 ;  aee  letter  14, 
hooktv. 


friendship  founded  on  many  reciprocal  good  offices, 
though  interrupted,  indeed,  by  a  long  absence. 
But,  since  I  could  not  obtain  the  pl^sure  of  a 
nearer  conference,  let  me  take  the  advantage  at 
least  of  this  more  distant  communication,  and 
which,  in  most  respepts,  will  answer  the  same  par- 
pose.  There  is  one  or  two,  however,  I  mvst 
except,  as  it  can  neither  afford  me  a  satislactiovi 
equal  to  that  of  seeing  you,  nor  a  mean  of  rendering 
you  so  sensible  of  the  joy  I  feel  in  your  late  success. 
But  though  I  have  already  expressed  my  congratu- 
lations in  a  former  letter,  I  will  here  again  assnrs 
you  that  I  very  sincerely  rejoice,  not  only  in  the 
illustrious  actions  you  have  performed*,  but  sit 
your  very  opportune  departure  amidst  the  general 
esteem  and  applauses  of  the  whole  province. 

And  now,  what  I  had  farther  to  say,  if  we  had 
met,  related  to  our  mutual  affairs  ;  a  point,  how- 
ever, which  may  full  as  well  be  discussed  in  tMa 
manner.  With  regard  to  your  own,  when  I  con- 
sider your  interest  in  general,  I  cannot  but  advise 
you  to  hasten  to  Rome.  When  I  left  the  city,  there 
was  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  designs  to 
your  prejudice;  and  I  am  persuaded  your  returning 
thiUier,  while  the  success  of  your  arms  is  fresh 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  will  ensure  you  a 
reception  greatly  to  your  honour.  The  reason  for 
hastening  your  journey  will  hold  still  stronger,  if 
you  are  convinced  that  you  shall  be  able  to  defeat 
those  prosecutions  which  you  are  apprehensive, 
it  seems,  may  be  brought  against  some  of  your 
officers ;  as  nothing  will  place  your  character  in  a 
more  advantageous  light  than  a  victory  of  this 
kind.  But  if  you  imagine  the  charge  can  be  made 
good*  against  them,  it  merits  your  consideration 
whether  your  arrival  in  Rome  will  not  happen  in  a 
conjuncture  very  unfavourable  for  such  a  circum- 
stance.  Upon  the  whole,  you  yourself  are  most 
capable  of  determining  this  question,  as  you  are 
the  best  judge  of  your  own  strength.  If  you  think 
you  shall  triumph  over  your  adversaries,  it  is  a 
circumstance,  undoubtedly,  that  will  raise  your 
general  credit ;  but  if  you  are  clear  that  the  reverse 

«  Cassius,  after  the  death  of  Crassus  and  the  total  defeat 
of  his  army,  conducted  back  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
trcwps  into  Syria,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Antiochia.  But 
upon  the  approach  of  the  Parthians  towards  that  city  ha 
asllied  out,  and  by  his  bravery  and  conduct  having 
repulsed  the  enemy,  he  continued  harassing  their  retreat 
till  he  drove  them  entirely  out  of  Syria.  It  is  upon  this 
success  that  Cicero's  congratulations  are  founded ;  but  they 
ire  congratulations  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  sincere. 
For  in  some  letters  to  Atticus  written  about  this  time,  he 
speaks  of  Cassius  as  having  magnified  his  actions  to  the 
senate  much  beyond  the  truth,  and  even  daims  a  diare 
with  him  in  the  glory  of  repul^ng  the  Parthians.  It  waa 
the  news,  he  says,  of  his  beingupon  themardi  in  order  to 
assist  Cassius,  that  animated  his  couraffe^and  spread  sooh 
terror  among  the  enemy  as  induced  them  to  retreat.  Bnl 
this  (as  the  very  ingenious  French  translator  of  the  le^ 
ters  to  Atticus  observes)  was  ascribing  to  himself  an  honovr 
to  which  he  had  certainly  no  right  For  Cicero  was  at  a 
great  distance  from  Antiochia  when  the  Parthians  ra- 
treated  from  that  city,  which  the  bravery  of  Oaasfos, 
together  with  their  own  inexperience  in  the  nature  of  re^o- 
lar  sieges,  were  the  only  causesof  their  abandoning.  An 
obaervation,  therefore,  of  Cicero's  own  may  serve  perha|>a 
aa  a  proper  conduaion  to  this  remark :— **  D^arwu  al 
de  teipto  pnedUare^  fiiieo  prasertim  /  eteum  irrisi«m€ 
audienUum  imitari  mUitem  fftorionm.''^ma,  p.  134  ;  Ad 
Att.  V.  90,  SI ;  Mong.  Traduot,  voL  liL  p.  140,  r«n.  9;  iH 
(2^1.38. 
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"win  prof«  the  ease,  yon  will  oertiiol j  be  leis  mor- 
tifiea  by  the  distant  reflectioiia  of  the  worid,  than  if 
y<m  were  placed  within  the  hearing  of  thdr  mali- 
ciottf  cenaarea. 

As  to  my  own  affairs>  I  must  repeat  the  request 
of  my  last,  and  entreat  yon  to  exert  your  utmost 
endeaTonrs  that  my  continuanoe  here  may  not  be 
extended  beyond  the  period  limited  by  the  senate 
and  the  people.  I  urge  this  request  as  one  upon 
which  all  my  hopea  depend,  mnd  entreat  you  to  act 
in  it  with  a  proportionable  seaL  You  will  find 
Paulas  *  extremely  well  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
you  upon  this  occasion ;  as  also  both  Curio  and 


I  have  only  to  add  the  last  article  I  mentioned, 
as  an  inducement  for  desiring  an  interview ;  I  mean, 
in  order  to  renew  and  confirm  the  pledges  of  our 
mutual  friendship.  I  persuade  myself  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  employ  many  words  for  that  pur- 
pose. You  discovered,  indeed,  an  early  disposition 
to  be  thus  united  with  me,  as  on  my  part  I  always 
considered  it  as  my  particular  honour.  I  found  it 
too  my  great  support,  in  the  season  of  my  misfor- 
-tunes.  Let  me  add,  in  further  claim  to  its  con- 
tinuance, that  I  have  contracted,  since  your  absence, 
a  great  intimacy  with  your  relation  Brutus'.  I 
promise  myself  much  satisfoction  from  the  society 
of  two  such  ingenious  friends,  as  well  as  very  high 
advantages  from  your  united  senrices :  suffer  me 
not,  I  conjure  you,  to  conceive  this  hope  in  vain. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  to  hear  from  you  imme- 
diately, as  I  deaire,  likewise,  you  would  vrrite  to 
Boe  very  frequently  when  you  return  to  Rome. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  IX. 
To  Marcus  CaeKut,  Curuie-jEdile. 

Tbi  very  worthy  and  learned  Marcus  Fabius' 
is  a  person  with  whom  I  am  most  intimately  con- 
A.  o.  703.  ^^^^'  H®  strongly,  indeed,  engagea  my 
affection,  not  only  by  his  superior  genius 
and  erudition^  but  by  that  uncommon  modesty 
which  adorns  them.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to 
undertake  his  cause  with  the  same  warmth  as  iif  it 
were  my  own.  I  know  you  fine  orators  are  so 
much  employed,  that  a  man  must  have  committed 
murder  at  least,  ere  he  can  hope  that  his  affairs  are 
of  significancy  enough  to  claim  your  assistance. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  I  will  take  no 
aaouse :  and  if  I  have  any  share  in  your  regard, 
you  will  give  up  all  other  business  when  Fabius 
requires  your  services. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  has  prevented  my 
receiving  any  despatches  from  Rome  a  considerable 
time,  f  am  extremely  impatient,  therefore,  to 
hear  what  ia  going  forward  amongst  you,  and  par- 
ticularly what  my  friend  CoeUns  is  ddng.  Fare- 
welL 

^  One  of  the  preaeot  coosuls. 

•  Trflnmas  of  the  people. 

'  Bnitiui  was  st  this  time  married  lo  Jonia,  the  sister  of 


a  This  BBiBs  to  be  the  pemn  mentkned  in  the  foregoing 
letter.  In  whote  behalf  GSsrins  had  written  to  Cicero.  The 
foUowIng  epkUe  ie  likewise  ia  favour  of  the  eame  friend* 


,  LETTER  X. 
To  CurHu9  PeduoMintu^  PrtttorK 
I  HAVB  louff  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  Biarcus 
Fabius,  for  whom  1  sincerely  profess  the  most 
A.  V.  703.  ^^^^^^  regard.  I  do  not,  however,  desire 
to  influence  your  judgment  in  the  suit 
which  he  has  depending  before  you,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  depart  from  those  rules  of  equity  which 
your  honour  obliges  you  to  observe,  and  which  you 
prescribed  to  yourself  when  you  first  entered  upon 
your  office'.  My  only  request  b,  (and  it  is  a  re- 
quest I  most  earnestly  make)  that  you  would  allow 
him  to  wait  upon  you,  and  would  favour  his  claim 
so  far  as  justice  is  on  his  side.  In  a  word,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  show  him  that  my  friendship  can 
avail  him  even  at  this  distance.    FarewelL 


LETTER    XL 
To  Appiui  Puieher. 

I  HAVE  at  last  received  a  letter  from  you,  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  worthy  of  yourself,  as  it  is  conceived 
A.  u.  70&  '°  terms  fall  of  a  generous  and  candid 
friendship.  It  should  seem,  indeed,  that 
the  very  view  of  Rome  had  an  immediate  effeot 
upon  your  temper,  and  restored  you  to  the  agree- 
able possession  of  your  usual  good  humour  and 
politeness.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  the  two  com- 
plaining letters  you  wrote  to  me  on  your  journey, 
ere  you  had  left  Asia,  were  such  aa  I  could  not 
read  without  reluctance.  I  will  own,  too,  that, 
conscious  of  the  inviolable  attachment  which  I  have 
ever  preserved  to  your  interests,  I  could  not  for- 
bear answering  them  with  some  warmth.  The 
letter,  indeed,  which  you  delivered  to  my  freedman 
Philotimus,  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  there 
were  some  persons  in  this  province  who  were  no 
well-wishers  to  our  union.  But  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  find,  that  as  soon  as  you  came  to  Rome, 
or  rather  as  soon  as  you  were  met  by  your  friends 
and  family,  you  were  convinced  of  that  warm  and 
constant  testimony  I  gave  of  my  friendship  and 
eateem  for  you  upon  all  occasions  during  your 
absence.  You  will  easily  imagine,  then,  with  how 
much  pleasure  I  read  your  assurances,  that  if  any 
incident  should  ariae  wherein  my  reputation  may 
be  concerned,  you  will  endeavour  to  make  me  an 
equal  return.  And  though  you  doubt  whether  you 
shall  be  able  effectually  to  do  so,  most  certainly 
there  is  no  reason  to  Question  it:  for  there  is 
nothing,  my  friend,  which  a  sincere  and  xealoua 
affection  ia  not  capable  of  performing. 

Notwithstanding  I  was  well  pereuaded,  in  my 
own  judgment,  and  had  received  frequent  aasur- 
ancea  likewise  by  the  letters  of  my  friends,  that 
you  would  undoubtedly  be  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
yet  it  afforded  me  a  singular  pleasure  to  be  con- 
firmedJ  in  this  persuasion  by  your  own  hand. 
Believe  me,  however,  I  by  no  means  rejoice  in  it 


k  The  prwtors  were  next  In  rank  and  power  to  the  ooo- 
snls,  and  their  olBoe  somewhat  reeemhled  that  of  our 
<diief  jQstioes^-Bee  rm.  \  p.  407. 

t  Tlie  several  prwtors,  belbre  they  entered  upon  their 
offloe,  drew  up  and  pnbliahed  a  sort  of  formolanri  whibh 
they  intended  to  obeenre  in  their  respeottvo  adminlstra* 
tlons  ofjuetiee.— Boeln.  Antiq.  Horn.  tU.  70a 

J  Wiien  Cicero  wrote  this  epi^  be  had  not  vsoeired  the 
letter  from  CceUuib  whereiiiihe  gives  him  an  aoooont  of 
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from  a  selfish  Epicurean  principle,  and  as  it  may 
probably  facilitate  my  own  pretensions  of  the  same 
kind,  but  as  taking  a  sincere  and  disinterested 
share  in  erery  increase  of  your  dignities.  I  entreat 
you,  then,  as  you  have  more  fireqaent  opportunities 
of  writing  into  this  province  than  any  other  of  my 
friends,  that  you  would  give  me  immediate  notice 
as  soon  as  you  shall  have  obtained  the  decree,  which 
you  have  so  much  reason  to  expect,  and  which  I  so 
nnfeignedly  wish  you.  If  the  tedious  resolutions 
of  the  long  bench,  as  our  friend  Pompey  caUs  the 
senate,  should  delay  your  hopes  a  few  days,  (aod 
more  than  a  few  days  they  surely  cannot  delay 
them,)  be  confident,  however,  that  they  will  at 
length  distinguish  you  with  those  honours  which 
are  so  justly  your  due.  Again,  therefore,  I  conjure 
you,  as  you  give  me  your  affection,  or  would  pre- 
serve mine,  to  let  me  participate  in  the  joy  of  this 
good  news  as  early  as  possible. 

To  this  re<|ue8t  I  will  join  another,  and  remind 
you  of  execntmg  your  promise  of  sending  me  the 
completion  of  your  treatise  on  augury  i'.  I  ask 
this,  not  only  as  being  desirous  of  informing  myself 
in  the  rites  and  principles  of  the  sacred  college, 
but  as  I  receive  with  uncommon  satisfaction  every 
mark  of  your  favour.  As  to  the  request  you  made 
me  on  your  part  of  returning  you  a  compliment  in 
the  same  kind,  it  is  a  point  I  must  well  consider. 
For  it  would  ill  become  an  author  whom  you  have 
so  often  applauded  for  the  pains  ^  he  bestows  upon 
his  compositions,  to  suffer  any  crude  and  indigested 
performance  to  come  forth  from  his  hands,  espe- 
cially upon  an  occasion  that  would  justly  expose 
him  to  the  censure,  not  only  of  being  guilty  of 
negligence,  but  of  a  most  ungrateful  disrespect. 
However,  I  may  find  some  opportunity,  perhaps,  of 
satisfying  both  you  and  myself  upon  this  article. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  you  will  endeavour,  in 
conformity  to  your  promise,  that  a  public  thanks- 
giving of  the  most  distinguished  kind  be  decreed, 
as  soon  as  possible,  on  account  of  my  late  victories ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  act  with  that  zeal 
which  is  agreeable  to  your  sincerity,  and  to  the 
friendship  which  has  long  subsisted  between  us.    I 

ikppius  having  dropped  his  petition  for  a  triumph.  —See 
the  5th  letter  of  this  book. 

k  See  rem.  y,  p.  391. 

1  '*  Tis  strange  to  see  how  difiPsrently  the  vanity  of  man- 
kind runs  in  different  times  and  seasons.  Tis  at  present 
the  boast  of  almost  every  oiterprlser  in  the  Muses'  art, 
that,  by  his  genius  alone  and  a  natural  rapidity  of  stj^e 
and  thought,  ho  is  able  to  carry  all  before  him ;  that  he 
plays  with  his  businen,  does  things  in  passing,  at  a  ven- 
ture, and  in  the  qoickest  period  of  time.  In  the  days  of 
ikttic  elegance,  as  works  were  then  truly  of  another  form 
and  turn,  so  workmen  were  of  another  humour,  and  had 
their  vanity  of  a  quite  contrary  kind.  They  became  rather 
aflfeoted  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  pains  they  had 
taken  to  be  correct  They  were  glad  to  insinuate  how 
laboriously,  and  with  what  expense  of  time,  they  had 
brought  the  smallest  work  of  theirs  (as  perhaps  a  single 
ode,  or  satire,  an  oration,  or  panegyric)  to  its  perfection. 
When  they  had  so  polished  their  piece,  and  rendered  it  so 
natural  and  ea^y  that  it  seemed  only  a  lucky  flight,  a  hit 
of  thought,  or  flowing  vein  of  humour,  they  were  then 
chiefly  concerned,  lost  it  should  in  reality  pass  for  such, 
and  their  artifice  remain  undiscovered.  They  wa«  willing 
it  riiould  be  known  how  serious  their  play  was,  and  how 
•labomte  their  freedom  and  facility;  that  they  might  ny, 
as  the  agreeable  and  polite  poet,  glancing  on  himself, 

Ludentis  spedem  dablt  et  torquebitur.**— 
fihaltcabury's  CharacterlstioB,  i  833L , 


was  somewhat  later  in  my  public  despatches  for 
this  purpose,  than  I  wished;  and  as  they  were 
delayed  likewise  by  the  difficulty  of  navigation  at 
that  season,  they  did  not,  I  suppose,  arrive  befioie 
the  senate  was  prorogued.  It  was  the  inflqgncs 
which  your  advice  always  has  upon  my  judgment 
that  induced  me  to  defer  them  ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
it  was  perfectly  right  not  to  acquaint  the  senate  of 
my  being  saluted  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  till 
I  had  gained  still  farther  advantages  by  my  arms, 
and  entirely  completed  the  campaign.  I  confidently 
rely,  therefore,  upon  the  assistance  you  have  pro- 
mised me,  and  reoommend  to  your  protection 
whatever  else  concerns  either  my  affairs  or  my 
ikmily.    FarewelL 

LETTER   XII. 

To  Marcui  Ccdius. 

Would  you  imagine  that  I  should  ever  be  at  a 
loss  for  words  !  I  do  not  mean  of  that  chosen  and 
A.  u.  703.  ^^S^i^^  ^^^  which  are  the  privilege  of 
you  celebrated  orators,  but  those  of  ordi- 
nary and  common  use.  Yet,  believe  me,  I  am 
utterly  incapable  of  expressing  the  solicitude  I  ftfX 
concerning  the  resolutions  that  may  be  taken  in  the 
senate  in  regard  to  the  provinces.  I  am  extrem^ 
impatient,  indeed,  to  return  to  my  friends  at  Rome, 
among  which  number  you  are  principally  in  my 
thoughts.  I  will  confess,  likewise,  that  I  am  quite 
satiated  of  my  government.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  I  have  more  reason  to  apprehend  that 
some  reverse  of  fortune  may  deprive  me  of  the 
glory  I  have  here  acquired,  than  to  expect  I 
shall  be  able  to  raise  it  higher.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  whole  business 
of  this  scene  as  much  inferior  to  my  strength* 
which  is  both  able  and  accustomed  to  support  afar 
more  important  weight.  I  will  acknowledge,  too, 
that  I  am  uneasy  in  the  expectation  of  a  very  ter- 
rible war",  which  is  likely  to  be  kindled  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  which  I  may  probably  escape 
if  1  should  obtain  my  dismission  at  the  stated 
time. 

I  do  not  forget  toe  panthers  you  desired,  and 
have  given  my  orders  to  the  persons  usually  em- 
ployed in  hunting  them:  but  these  animaU  are 
exceedingly  scarce  with  us.  They  take  it  so  unkind* 
you  must  know,  that  they  should  be  the  only  crea- 
tures in  my  province  for  whom  any  snares  are  laid, 
that  they  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  my 
government,  and  are  marched  into  Caria.  How- 
ever, the  huntsmen,  and  particularly  honest  Pa- 
tischus,  are  making  very  diligent  inquiry  after 
their  haunts ;  and  all  the  game  they  can  meet  with 
shall  certainly  be  yours  :  but  what  the  number  wiU 
prove  is  altogether  uncertain.  Be  well  assured  the 
honour  of  your  sedileship  is  much  my  care ;  and 
this  day  particiUarly  reminds  me  of  it,  as  it  is  the 
festival  of  the  Megalesinn  games'. 

B  With  the  Parthians. 

B  The  Megalesian  games  were  under  the  conduct  of  the 
curule  vdiles,  as  well  as  those  called  the  Roman.  The 
learned  Manutius.  therefore,  conjectures  that  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  former  reminded  Cicox)  of  the  panthers  whftela 
Coelius  requested,  in  order  to  grace  those  shows  he  waa  to 
exhibit  at  the  latter,  which  were  celebrated  with  greater 
pomp  and  magnificence.  The  nature  of  the  Jtowon  gamee 
has  already  been  explained  in  rem.  M».  40S.  The  Megale- 
sian games  were  iniiituted  in  honoor  <tf  the  mother  of  the 


TO  SEVERAL  OP  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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I  hope  yo«  wQl  tend  me  a  mintite  detail  of  oar 
paUic  affun,  aa  I  have  an  entire  dependence  on 
the  aocoonta  which  are  tranamitted  to  me  bj  jonr 
'     FarewelL 


LETTER  XIIL 
To  Thermus^  Praprator. 
Tous  Terj  generous  treatment  of  Marcna  Mar- 
dlins,  the  son  of  my  friend  and  interpreter®,  is  a 
^  Q,«)3^  most  obliging  instance,  among  many 
others,  of  the  regard  yon  pay  to  my  re- 
commendations. He  came  to  me  at  Laodicea,  and 
expressed  the  highest  gratitude  for  the  good  offices 
you  had  conferred  opon  him  at  my  request.  As 
Tou  see,  therefore,  that  yonr  favonrs  are  not 
bestowed  upon  those  who  are  insensible  of  their 
▼aloe,  I  hope  yon  will  be  the  more  inclined  to 
oontinoe  them.  I  entreat  yon,  then,  to  interpose, 
as  far  as  yonr  honour  will  permit,  in  prerentuig  a 
prosecution  wherein  the  mother-in-law  of  tiiis 
Toung  man  is  likeiy  to  be  inTolved.  And  though 
I  strongly  recommended  Mardlius  to  you  in  mT 
former  letter,  yet  it  is  with  still  greater  warmth 
that  I  do  so  in  this  ;  as  I  have  since  recdved  very 
aingular,  and,  indeed,  almost  incredible  proofs  of 
bis  father's  probity  and  fidelity  during  the  many 
months  he  has  been  engaged  in  my  serrioe.  Fare- 
welL 


LETTER   XIV. 
To  the 


Tbs  report  of  a  very  considerable  war  being 
kindled  in  Syria,  is  confirmed  to  me  by  daily 
A.  u  7031  cxpreMcs.  I  take  the  liberty,  therefore, 
in  confidence  of  our  mutual  friendship, 
to  pre»  you  so  much  the  more  strongly  to  dismiss 
my  lieutenant  Anneins  as  soon  as  possible.  His 
military  abilities,  indeed,  will  render  his  adrice 
and  assistance  of  singular  adTantage  in  this  con- 
juncture, both  to  myself  and  to  the  republic. 
Nothing  oould  have  induced  him  to  leave  me  at 
this  critical  season,  or,  in  truth,  have  prevailed 
with  me  to  consent  to  his  absence,  but  an  affair  of 
the  last  importance  to  his  interest.  However,  as 
I  purpose  to  go  into  Cilida'  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  he  should  return 
before  that  time. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  most  earnestly 
renewing  the  request  1  made  to  you  in  person,  and 
which  I  afterwards  repeated  in  a  letter,  that  you 
would  employ  your  good  offices  in  settling  his 
contest  with  the  city  of  Sardis,  agreeably  to  the 
jostice  of  his  cause,  and  the  dignity  of  his  charac- 
ter.   I  had  the  pleasure,  when  I  talked  with  you 

0Ods,  and  wars  lo  ealled  from  MtgoUtia,  (nU.  6  waht  r^s 
la^ydkiis  9cat,)  a  temple  in  PluTfIa,  from  wlMOMtbo 
•tetne  and  worship  of  thM  goMma  was  brou^t  to  Rome. 
This  faitivBl  oommsnosd  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  oonti- 
Booddzdaja. 

*  The  goToraon  <m  prorinoos  wen  pfdhlbttod  fkvm  onny 
■ayotbtflantuagethan  thoLetln,  In  thefunotionsof  their 
ministry,  for  which  reaaon  th«j  wore  alwajs  attended  with 
teterpTvtors^TsL  Max.  fi.  S. 

f  Derfdee  the  provtnceolCilicia,  properly  eo  called,  thera 
wwe  three  other  adjoining  dIstricU  ennezed  to  Cicero's 
fovamment,  in  one  ot  which  he  appean  to  hsre  teen  at 
the  time  of  writing  this  letter. 


upon  this  Bulject  at  Ephesns,  to  find  you  perfectly 
well  disposed  to  assist  him  upon  his  own  account. 
Let  me  add,  however,  that  your  a^juating  this 
affair  to  his  satisfaction,  will  be  performing  the 
most  acceptable  service  likewise  to  myself.  I  con- 
jure you,  therefore,  to  despatch  it  with  all  possible 
expedition.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 

To  Mareui  Caliut,  Curule-JEdUe* 
Your  very  agreeable  letters  visit  me  but  seldom : 
perhaps,  by  some  accident  or  other,  they  lose  their 
a.u  7m.  ^^3^*  How  full  was  the  lasts  which  came 
to  my  hands,  of  the  most  prudent  and 
obliging  advice  t  I  had  determined,  indeed,  to  act 
in  Uie  manner  yon  recommend:  but  it  givea  an 
additional  strength  to  one's  resolutions,  to  find 
them  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  so  faithful 
and  so  judicious  a  friend.  I  have  often  assured 
▼on  of  my  extreme  affection  for  Appiua;  and  I 
had  reason  to  believe,  after  our  mutual  reconcile- 
ment, that  he  entertained  the  same  fiivourable 
disposition  towards  me.  For  he  distinguished  me 
in  his  consulate  with  great  marks  of  ^nour  and 
amity,  and  appeared  willing  upon  all  occasions  to 
gratify  my  requests  even  in  favour  of  otl&rs.  I 
must  appeal  to  yon  (since  the  droll  Phania'  is,  1 
think,  no  more)  that  I  waa  not  wantiBg  on  my 
part  in  a  suitable  return ;  and,  indeed,  he  stood  ao 
much  the  higher  in  my  esteem,  as  I  was  sensiUa 
of  the  affection  be  had  oooceived  for  you.  Add  to 
this,  that  I  am,  aa  you  well  know,  wholly  devoted 
to  Pompey,  and  tenderly  attached  also  to  Brutus  ■• 
Can  1  then  want  a  riason  of  uniting  myself  with 
Appius,  thus  supported  as  he  is  by  the  most  pow- 
eifal  friends  and  alliances,  and  fiourishing  in  every 
other  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  affiuent 
possessions  in  conjunction  with  great  abilities*  I 
But,  besides  these  considerations,  I  must  mention, 
likewise,  the  connexion  that  subdsts  between  us  as 
members  of  the  same  sacred  college,  and  the 
honour  he  has  publicly  paid  me  in  Ids  learned 
treatise  concerning  its  institutions.  I  mark  out 
theae  several  circumstances  the  more  particularly, 

s  The  fifth  letter  of  tbi*  book. 

'  A  fsToorite  freednuui  of  AppIns. 

•  That  Cioero  wsa  wholly  devoted  to  Pompey,  cannot 
be  doubted :  bat  that  he  wee  sincere  in  this  declaration 
with  raq>eot  to  Bmtns,  may  well  te  gneetiuind.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  they  were  neither  of  them  perfectly 
aatiafled  with  each  other  at  this  time:  and  Cioero  com- 
plains to  Attlons  of  having  received  some  very  haughty 
and  disrespeotftal  letters  from  Brutus,  even  when  the  latter 
was  soliciting  his  good  offices  in  favour  of  Appius.—**  Nul- 
las  unquam  (mys  he)  ad  me  literas  raiait  Brutus,  ne 
proxtme  qnidem  de  Appto,  in  quibus  non  eswt  arrogans, 
ikWummifThif  aliquid.— Plane  param  oogitat,  quid  soribat, 
aut  ad  quem.'*-^d  Att.  vt  9 ;  vide  etiam  vi.  1 ;  v.  SI. 
See  rcsk  w,  p.  41a. 

t  These  were  the  true,  and  perhape  tbo  only  leaaona 
which  induced  Cicero  to  endeavour  to  te  upon  good  terma 
with  Appiua.  For  that  be  had  a  real  affection  for  htm,  aa 
he  pretenda  In  thia  epiatle,  is  by  no  means  probable.  On 
the  contrary,  In  a  letter  to  AtHoas  he  speaks  of  his  dla- 
poaition  towarda  Appiua,  in  terma  of  much  lower  Imporl, 
and  diaoovera,  at  the  aame  timet,  the  principal  mottve  thai 
engaged  him  in  bia  Intereet^-'*  Pro  Appio  nee  hie  omnia 
fsciemua ;  boneate  tamen,  aed  plane  libenter.  Neo  enlm 
ipsum  odimuM  .•  et  Pompdna  mirillce  a  me  oontcndit."— > 
Ad  Att.  vi.  S. 
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as  your  letter  seemed  to  intimate  a  doubt  in  what 
manner  I  was  inclined  towards  him.  This  leads 
me  to  suspect  that  some  idle  tale  or  other  has  been 
reported  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  sentiments 
respecting  Appio^ :  bnt,  be  assured,  whatever  you 
have  heanl  of  that  nature  is  utterly  false.  I  must 
confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  maxims  and 
mine  in  the  administration  of  this  province  have 
been  somewhat  different ;  and  it  may  from  thence, 
perhaps,  have  been  suggested  that  I  acted  counter 
to  his  measures,  more  &om  a  spirit  of  opposition 
than  from  any  real  disagreement  of  principles. 
But,  believe  me,  I  have  never  said  or  done  the 
least  thing  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my 
government  with  a  view  of  prejudicing  his  reputa- 
tion. And  now  that  my  friend  Dolabella  has  so 
rashly  attacked  him,  I  am  exerting  all  my  good 
offices  to  dissipate  the  rising  storm  with  which  he 
is  threatened. 

You  mentioned  something  of  a  lethargic  inac- 
tivity that  had  seized  the  republic  I  rejoiced,  no 
doubt,  to  hear  that  you  were  in  a  state  of  such 
profound  tranquillity,  as  well  as  that  our  spirited 
friend"  was  so  much  infected  with  this  general 
indolence  as  not  to  be  in  a  humour  of  disturbing  it 
But  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  which  was 
writtei},  I  observed,  with  your  own  hand,  changed 
the  scene,  and  somewhat,  indeed,  discomposed  me. 
Is  Curio  really,  then,  become  a  convert  to  Csesar  ? 
But,  extraordinary  as  this  event  may  appear  to 
others,  believe  me  it  is  agreeable  to  what  I  always 
suspected.  Good  gods  1  how  do  I  long  to  laugh 
with  you  at  tiie  ritUculous  farce  which  is  acting  in 
your  nart  of  the  world  ? 

I  have  finished  my  juridical  circuit,  and  not 
only  settled  the  finances  of  the  several  cities  upon 
a  more  advantageous  basis,  but  secured  to  the 
farmers  of  the  revenues  the  arrears  due  on  their 
former  agreements,  without  the  least  complaint 
from  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  In  short,  I 
have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  all  orders  and 
degrees  of  men  in  this  province.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  set  out  for  Cilida  *  on  the  7th  of  May,  from 
whence,  after  having  just  looked  upon  the  troops 
in  their  summer  cantonment,  and  settled  some 
affairs  relating  to  the  army,  I  intend,  agreeably  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  to  set 
forward  to  Rome.  I  am  extremely  impatient, 
indeed,  to  return  to  my  friends,  but  particularly 
to  you,  whom  I  much  wish  to  see  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  your  sdileship.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVL 
To  Quintus  Thermui^  Proprator, 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  perceive  that  my 
services  to  Rhodo  and  others  of  your  frieuds,  as 
A.  u  703    ^^^  *•  ''*®'*  likewise  wUch  I  have  per- 
'   formed  to  yourself,  prove  acceptable  to  a 
man  of  your  grateful  disposition.    Be  assured  you 
will  find  me  still  more  and  more  desirous  of  ad- 
vancing your  credit  and  reputation :  though  I  must 
add,  that  the  lenity  and  justice  of  your  government 
seem  already  to  have  raised  them  as  high  as  possible. 
The 'more  I  reflect  upon  your  affairs,  (and  they 
are  the  daily  subject  of  my  thoughts,)  the  more  I 
am  confirmed  in  that  advice  I  communicated  to 


«  Curift 


» nm,  f,  p,  i2J. 


you  by  Aristo.  I  am  wdl  persuaded,  indeed,  tfiat 
you  will  draw  upon  yourself  very  powerful  enemies, 
if  you  should  put  anv  slight  upon  a  young  noble- 
man of  your  quKStor's  rank  and  interest.  And  a 
slight  it  will  undoubtedly  be,  if  you  should  not  at 
your  departure  commit  the  administration  of  the 
province  to  his  hands,  as  there  is  no  other  peraon 
to  whom  you  can  trust  it  of  superior  quality.  But, 
abstracted  from  all  considerations  of  this  kind,  he 
has  an  unquestionable  right,  as  your  quaestor,  to  be 

{>referred  to  any  of  your  lieutenants,  whose  blame- 
ess  and  worthy  conduct,  however,  I  must  at  the 
same  time  in  justice  acknowledge.  I  am  perfectly 
sensible  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
resentment  of  any  man.  I  could  wish,  neverthe- 
less, tiiat  you  would  not  incur  the  displeasure,  and 
especially  with  just  reason,  of  three  such  distin- 
gmshed  persons  as  your  quiestor  and  his  brothers ; 
for  they  are  all  of  them  men  of  some  eloquence,  as 
well  as  great  spirit ;  to  which  I  must  add,  that  I 
am  persuaded  they  will  successively  be  tribunes 
of  the  people^  during  the  three  next  following 
years.  Now  who  can  tell  what  turn  public 
affairs  may  take  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  think  there 
is  much  appearance  of  great  commotions  arising  in 
the  commonwealth.  I  should  be  sorry,  therefore, 
that  you  should  render  yourself  obnoxious  to  so 
formidable  a  power  as  the  tribunitial ;  especially 
since  you  may  easily  avoid  it  without  effending 
any  person,  by  justly  preferring  your  qusstor  to 
your  lieutenants.  And  should  his  conduct  as  your 
vicegerent  in  the  province,  prove  wordiy  of  his 
glorious  ancestors,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  it  will 
reflect,  in  some  degree,  an  honour  upon  yourself. 
But,  on  the  contra^,  should  he  deviate  from  their 
illustrious  examples,  the  whole  discredit  will  fiUl 
singly  upon  his  own  character,  without  involving 
yours  in  any  part  of  the  reproach. 

I  am  this  moment  setting  out  for  CiHcia* ;  so 
that  I  have  only  time  to  write  these  loose  hints  just 
as  they  occur.  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me, 
however,  to  send  you  my  general  sentiments  of  a 
point  wherein  your  interest  is  so  nearly  concerned. 
May  the  gods  give  success  to  whatever  you  shall 
determine!  But  if  my  advice  has  any  weight, 
you  will  avoid  raising  to  yourself  unnecessary  ene- 
mies, and  prudoitly  consult  your  future  repose. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIL 

To  C.  Titius  Rvfus,  Prmtor, 

Lucius  Custidius  is  not  only  of  the  same  tribe  ^ 

and  corporation*  wiUi  myself,  but  is  likewise  my 

A  c  703.   P^"^<^^>^  friend.     As  he  has  a  cause 

which  he  purposes  to  bring  before  you,  I 

recommend  his  interest  to  your  protection,  but  no 

w  Pighiiu  with  great  probability  conjectures,  ftom  the 
dromnstanoea  here  mentioned,  compared  with  other  pas- 
eagee  in  Cioero'a  wrlthifa,  that  Oaiua  Antonlos,  aeoond 
brother  to  Mark  Antony,  was  quoator  to  Thennoo.— 
PiShii  AnnaL  umo  703L 

>  See  rem.  f,  jk  427. 

7  Romolua  divided  hla  dtiaena  into  three  trfbea,each  of 
which  were  aubdlvlded  into  ten  curie,  or  warda.  These 
tribea  were,  in  after^imea,  gradually  increased,  tOl  they 
amoimted  to  the  number  of  thirty-flro. 

*  The  corporate  or  municipal  towna  were  those  which 
wen  allowed  to  govern  themaelvea  by  their  own  laws  and 
oonatitutkma,  and  at  the  aame  time  wen  honoured  with 
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Hurdler,  howerer,  than  is  oonsistent  with  your 
hcmoor  and  m  j  own  good  manners.  All  I  request, 
tiierefore,  is,  that  yon  would  allow  him  freely  to 
wait  upon  yon  as  often  as  he  shall  have  occasion ; 
that  yon  would  comply  with  his  desires  as  far  as 
they  shall  appear  equitable ;  and,  in  a  word,  that 
you  would  convince  him  that  my  friendship  can 
eieetoaUy  avail,  even  at  this  distance.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIIL 
To  SUius. 

Will  you  not  think  that  I  am  employed  in  a 
very  unnecessary  office,  when  I  take  upon  me  to 
a  V  70a.  i^commend  a  man  to  your  friendship  who 
already,  I  know,  enjoys  that  privilege  ? 
Let  it  be  a  proof,  however,  that  I  am  with  passion, 
as  wen  as  esteem,  devoted  to  his  interest  I  most 
earnestly  entreat  you,  then,  to  convince  Egnatins, 
by  the  good  effects  which  this  letter  shall  produce 
in  his  nvour,  both  of  your  affection  for  me,  and  of 
mine  for  him.  And,  be  assured,  your  compliance 
with  tiiis  request  will  be  the  most  agreeable  of  all 
the  many  and  great  instances  I  have  received  of 
your  disposition  to  oblige  me. 

The  pleasing  hopes  I  entertained  of  public  affiun 
are  now  totally  vanished.  However,  whilst  we 
wish  things  were  better,  let  us  support  ourselves 
with  the  trite  consolation,  that  we  must  submit  to 
what  cannot  be  remedied.  But  this  is  a  subject 
I  will  reserve  to  our  meeting.  In  the  mean  time, 
continue  to  give  me  your  friendship,  and  be  well 

persuaded  of  mine.    FareweU. 

tbe  inivilogw  of  Roman  dUsena.  Cicero  was  a  native 
of  one  of  tiMfle  caqfontioDa,  oalled  Arpinom,  situated  in 
n  district  of  Italy  whldi  now  makes  part  of  tlie  kingdom 
ofNaplsik 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  PubHus  Catius, 

I  MOST  earnestly  recommend  to  your  fitvoor  my 
very  intimate  friend  Publius  Messienus,  a  Roman 
A  D  703L  1^^^^*  ^^^  ^  distinguished  by  every 
valuable  endowment.  I  entreat  you,  by 
the  double  ties  of  that  amity  which  I  enjoy  with 
you  and  your  father,  to  protect  him  both  in  hia 
fame  and  his  fortunes.  Be  assured  you  will  by 
this  means  conciliate  the  affection  of  a  man  highly 
deserving  of  your  friendship,  as  well  as  confer  a 
most  ao^ptable  obligation  upon  myself.    FareweU. 


LETTER  XX. 
To  the  MagittraUt  ^fFr€geUm\ 

If  my  connexions  with  Quintus  Hippius  were 
not  of  the  strongest  and  most  amicable  kind,  I 
A.  xu  703.  ^^^'^  ^^^  depart  from  the  rule  I  have 
laid  down  to  noyself  of  not  troubling  you 
with  my  applications.  This  maxim,  you  will  bear 
me  witness,  I  have  hitherto  strictly  observed, 
though  I  was  ever  persuaded,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  is  nothing  you  would  refuse  to  my  re- 
quest. However,  1  now  most  earnestly  entreat 
your  generosity  in  behalf  of  my  friend's  son,  and 
that  yon  would  do  me  the  honour  to  show  so  much 
regard  to  my  inclinations  as  to  enfranchise  the 
estate  he  has  purchased  of  your  corporation.  I 
shall  esteem  your  compliance  with  this  request  as 
a  very  singular  favour.    Farewell. 

•  It  is  snppoeed  to  be  the  nmetown  wliioh  is  nowoaUsd 
Capvrwro  in  the  Osmpsgna  dl  Boma. 


BOOK   VI. 


LETTER   L 


To  Appius  Puleher. 
Whkit  I  first  received  an  account  of  the  ill- 
judged  prosecution  which  has  been  commenced 
A  V  70S  *S*^<^  you**,  it  gave  me  great  concern ; 
'  and,  indeed,  nothing  could  possibly  have 
happened  that  I  less  expected.  But  as  soon  as  I 
had  recovered  from  my  surprise,  I  was  well  satis- 
fied that  you  will  easily  disappoint  the  malice  of 
your  enemies  :  for  I  have  the  highest  confidence  in 
your  own  judicious  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as 
well  as  a  very  great  one  in  that  of  your  friends.  I 
see  many  reasons,  indeed,  to  believe  that  the  envy 
ef  your  adversaries  will  only  brighten  that  character 
^Sbtj  mean  to  sully  :  though  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
tiiey  should  have  thus  snatched  from  yon  an  honour 
you  so  justly  merit,  and  of  which  you  had  so  well- 
grounded  an  assurance ;  Uie  honour,  I  mean,  of  a 
triumph'.  However,  you  will  show  yourjndgment 
If  you  should  consider  this  pompous  distinction  ih 
the  light  it  has  ever  appeared  to  my  own  view ;  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  triumph  of  the  completest 
kind  in  the  confusion  and  disappointment  of  your 


^  See  rem.  *,  p.  421. 


e  See  rem,  •.  p.  4W. 


enemies :  as  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  vigorous 
and  prudent  exertion  of  your  power  and  influence 
will  give  them  abundant  reason  to  ret>ent  of  their 
violent  proceedings.  As  for  myself,  be  well  assured 
(and  I  call  every  pA  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  what 
I  promise)  that  I  will  exert  my  utmost  interest  in 
support — I  win  not  say  of  your  person,  which  I 
hope  is  in  no  danger,— -but  of  your  dignities  and 
honour.  To  this  end,  I  shall  employ  my  best  good 
offices  for  you  in  this  province,  where  you  once 
presided ;  and  employ  them  with  all  the  warmth  of 
an  intercessor,  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  relation, 
with  all  the  influence  of  a  man  who,  I  trust,  is  dear 
to  these  cities,  and  with  all  the  authority  of  one 
who  is  invested  with  the  supreme  command.  In 
a  word,  I  hope  you  will  both  ask  and  expect  of  me 
every  service  in  my  power :  and  believe  me,  I  shall 
give  you  greater  proo&  of  my  affection  than  yon 
are  disposed  perhaps  to  imagine.  Notwithstand- 
ingy  thoefore,  that  the  letter  I  received  fh>m  yon 
by  the  hands  of  Quintus  Servilius  was  extremely 
short,  yet  I  could  not  but  think  it  much  too  long : 
for  it  was  doing  an  injury  to  the  sentiments  of  my 
heart,  to  suppose  you  had  any  occasion  to  solicit 
my  assistance.    I  am  sorry  yon  should  have  an 
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opportonity  of  expenendng,  by  an  inddent  so  litde 
agreeable  to  yon,  the  rank  you  bear  in  my  affection, 
the  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  Pompey,  whom  I 
jnatly  value  indeed  aboTe  all  men,  and  the  measure 
of  my  unfeigned  regard  for  Brutus :  circumstances, 
I  should  hope,  of  which  our  daily  intercourse  had 
rendered  you  sufficiently  sensible.  However,  since 
it  has  so  happened,  I  should  think  that  I  acted  a 
most  unworthy,  not  to  say  a  criminal  part,  if  I 
were  to  omit  any  article  wherein  my  senrices  can 
■▼ail  you. 

Pontinius  remembers  the  singular  instances  of 
friendship  he  has  received  from  you,  and  of  which 
I  myself  was  a  witness',  with  all  the  gratitude  and 
affection  to  which  you  have  so  undoubted  a  right 
The  urgency  of  his  affiurs  had  obliged  him,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  to  leave  me.  Nevertheless, 
having  been  informed,  just  as  he  was  going  to  em- 
bark at  Epheans,  that  his  presence  in  this  province 
might  be  of  advantage  to  your  cause*,  he  immedi- 
ately returned  back  to  Laodicea.  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  meet  with  numberless  such  instances  of 
seal  upon  this  occasion :  can  I  doubt,  then,  that 
this  troublesome  affair  will  prove  in  the  conclusion 
greatly  to  your  credit  ? 

If  you  should  be  able  to  bring  on  an  election  of 
censors  ^  and  should  exercise  that  office  in  the 
manner  you  certainly  ought,  and  for  which  you  are 
so  perfectly  well  qualified,  you  can  never  want  that 
authority  in  the  republic  which  will  afford  at  once 
a  protection  both  to  yourself  and  your  friends. 
Let  me  entreat,  therefore,  your  most  strenuous  en- 
deavours to  prevent  my  administration  from  being 
prolonged ;  that,  after  having  filled  up  the  measure 
of  my  affectionate  services  to  you  here,  I  may  have 
the  satisfaction  also  of  presenting  them  to  you  at 
Rome. 

I  read  with  pleasure,  though  by  no  mesns  with 
surprise,  the  account  you  gave  me  of  that  general 
zeal  which  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  have 
shown  in  your  cause.^-a  circumstance  of  which  I 
had  likewise  been  informed  by  my  other  friends. 
It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  find,  that  a  man 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  be 
so  intimately  united  is  thus  distinguished  with,  that 


*  Pontinius  was  pnetor  in  the  ooosolate  of  Cicero,  and 
at  thli  time  one  of  hie  lieatenants  in  the  provinoeb  He 
dietinfuished  himself  in  the  aflkir  of  Catiline :  and  having 
quelled  the  inrarreotloa  of  tlM  AUobmgee,  who  took  up 
arms  on  that  oooaeion,  he  demanded  a  triumph.  But  he 
met  with  to  strong  an  opposition  to  this  claim,  and  par- 
ticulariy  from  Gato,  that  it  was  four  .year*  b^re  his 
petition  was  granted.  Appius  was  at  that.tlme  consul;  bj 
whoee  interest  it  chiefly  was,  that  Pontinias  at  length 
succeeded;  and  it  is  to  this  droumstance  that  Cicero 
aeems  to  aUuda.— I4v.  Epit  lOS ;  IMo,  xL ;  Ad  Att.  iv.  1«. 

*  Bee  rem,  •>,  p.  481. 

'The  ofltoe  of  censor  t|as  the  most  honourable  post  In 
the  Roman  republic ;  Ihoogfa  Its  authority  was  not  so  oon- 
sidoable  as  that  of  the  consuL  The  two  principal  branches 
of  his  duty  ocmsisted  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  range  them  in  their  proper  classes; 
and  in  watching  over  the  public  manners.  Appius,  toge- 
ther with  Piso,  whoee  daughter  Cesar  had  mairled,  were 
diosen  censors  soon  after  the  data  of  this  letter ;  and  they 
were  the  last  (as  Dr.  Bflddleton  observes)  **  who  bore  that 
oflice  during  the  freedom  of  the  republic  :**  If  the  republio, 
indeed,  could  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  have  enjoyed 
freedom  at  this  period,  when  all  was  faction  and  misrule. 
—Rosin,  de  Antiq.  Rom.  099 ;  life  of  Cicero,  p.  165.  See 
rm.  •,  and  the  pasBsge  to  which  it  refers,  letter  16  of  this 
book. 


mdversal  approbation  he  justly  deserves.  But  I 
r^oice  in  this  upon  another  consideration  likewise ; 
as  it  is  a  proof  that  there  still  remains  a  general 
disposition  in  Rome  to  support  the  cause  of  illus- 
trious merit:  a  disposition  which  I  have  myself 
also  experienced  upon  every  occasion  as  the  bdnonr- 
able  recompense  of  my  pains  and  vigils  in  the  public 
service.  But  I  am  astonished  that  DolabeUa,  a 
young  man  whom  I  formerly  rescued  with  the 
ntm<Mt  difficulty  from  the  consequences  of  two 
capital  impeachments,  should  so  ungratefully  forget 
the  patron  to  whom  he  owes  all  that  he  enjoys,  as 
to  be  the  author  of  this  ill-considered  prosecution 
of  my  friend.  And  what  aggravates  the  follj  of 
his  conduct  is,  that  he  should  thus  venture  to 
attack  a  man  who  is  distinguished  with  the  highest 
honours,  and  supported  by  the  most  powerful 
friendships ;  at  the  same  time,  that  he  himself  (to 
speak  of  him  in  the  softest  terms^  is  greatly  d^- 
dent  in  both  these  respects.  I  had  received  an 
account  fhnn  our  friend  CoeUns,  before  your  letter 
reached  my  hand,  of  the  idle  and  ridiculous  report 
be  has  propajg;ated,  and  on  which  you  so  lai^y 
expatiate.  There  is  so  little  ground,  however,  loir 
what  he  asserts,  that  be  assured  I  would  much 
sooner  break  off  all  former  friendship  with  a  oaan 
who  had  thus  dedared  himself  your  enemy,  than 
be  prevailed  upon  to  engage  with  him  in  any  new 
connexions'. 

ff  Nothing  could  be  more  distant  from  Cioemls  heart 
than  what  he  here  pretends.  For  there  is  the  strongesa 
evidence  to  believe,  that  it  was  his  fixed  intention,  at  this 
very  time,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Etolabella:  and, 
in  fsct,  Tullia  was  married  to  him  soon  after  the  date  of 
this  letter.  Cioero  affinna,  I  nwst  aoknowledga.  In  an 
•pMle  to  AttioM,  what  be  likewise  asserts iaa  sobseqamt 
ooa  to  Appius,  **  that  this  transaotkMi  was  entirsly  with- 
out his  knowledge  :**  but  he  seems  to  have  dealt  as  laalB- 
cerely  upon  this  occasion  with  his  bosom  friend,  as  he  too 
fluently  did  with  all  the  worid  beside.  Accordingly,  he 
assures  Attkms,  he  so  Uttle  expected  the  news  of  hie 
daughter's  match,  that  he  was  actually  in  treaty  fbr  the 
disposal  of  her  to  another  person.  Bat  if  the  latter  part 
of  this  assertion  were  true.  It  aggraTates  his  diisimnlatioo  ; 
as  the  former  most  evidently  was  not.  For.nottomwitloo 
the  great  probabiUty  there  is,  that  he  loft  a  comralssloa 
with  CctUus  when  he  set  out  for  the  province,  relatiag  ta 
the  marriage  in  question,  [see  let.  5,  p.  431].  it  appears 
that  he  had  received  more  than  one  letter  fhnn  him  upon 
this  8u1^)ect,  before  he  wrote  the  last-mentiooed  to  Attioos ; 
and,  consequently,  that  he  could  not  have  been  so  moeh 
a  stranger  to  the  aiRiir  as  he  chose  to  represoat  himseH 
Cieerols  answer  to  the  letter  of  CiaUus  concerning  thie 
trsaty  with  Dolabella  Is  extant:  and  It  cannot bedatcd 
later  than  the  beginning  of  May  in  the  presoat  year; 
because  he  mentions  the  seventh  of  that  month  as  a 
future  day.  <m  which  he  proposed  to  return  fhm  another 
part  of  his  province  into  CiUcia.  Bat  the  letter  to  Atticas 
must  have  been  written  in  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year, 
because  he  takes  notice  tn  It  of  the  death  of  Hortsniina. 
Mow  he  was  not  Infbnned  of  that  event  tUl  be  came  ta 
Rhodes,  In  his  voyage  from  CiUcia;  as  he  himself  tells  ua. 
In  the  introduction  of  his  oratorical  treatise  inscribed  to 
Brutus.  If  Cioero  then  was  capable  of  thus  disguising  the 
truth  concerning  Dolabella  to  the  nearest  and  most  valu- 
able of  his  friends,  it  is  no  wonder  be  should  not  scruple  to 
act  a  still  more  counterfeit  part  In  all  that  he  says  of  hlaa 
to  Appius.  And  this  dtwimiilatlon  he  very  fkesly  aoknow- 
ledges  to  C«Blius;  who,  indeed,  was  in  the  whole  ssorst  of 
the  aflkir :  as  it  was  by  his  intervention  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  prindpally  conducted.  Accordingly,  Cioero 
taking  notice  to  Coelius  of  the  letter  now  before  us,  which 
he  tells  him  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  infbrmatton 
he  had  received  from  hhn.  In  the  6th  of  the  faregohag 
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Ton  hire  not  the  least  retson  to  doubt  of  my 
letl  to  Berre  you ;  of  wluch  I  have  given  many 
oooipicaous  testimoniea  in  this  province  aa  well  as 
at  Rome.     Yonr  letter,  nevertheless,  intimates 
tome  sort  of  suspicion  of  the  contrary.    It  would 
be  improper  at  this  juncture  to  reproach  you  with 
bdnlgmg  so  injurious  a  thought ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary I  should  convince  you  that  it  is  altogether 
without  foundation.    Tell  me,  then,  wherein  did  I 
obstruct  the  deputation  which  was  intended  to  be 
sent  to  Rome  inth  the  oomplimental  addresses  to 
you  of  this  province  ?    Had  I  been  your  avowed 
enemy,  I  could  not  have  indulged  my  spleen  by  a 
more  impotent  piece  of  malice:  and  most  cer- 
tainly, if  I  had  meant  to  act  with  a  disguised 
malevolence,  I  could  not  have  chosen  an  occasion 
that  would  have  rendered  my  sentiments  more 
notorious.    Were  I  as  perfidious  as  the  authors  of 
these  unjust  insinuations,  yet  surely  I  should  not 
have  bem  so  weak  either  to  discover  my  enmity 
where  I  designed  to  conceal  it,  or  to  show  a  strong 
inclination  of  injuring  you  by  instanoes  utterly 
ineffectual.    I  remember,  indeed,  that  some  com- 
plaints  were  made  to  me  concerning  the  excessive 
appomtmenta  allowed  to  the  deputies  from  this 
province.     In  answer  to  which,  I  rather  advised 
than  directed  that  all  expenses  of  this  kind  should 
be  regulated  by  the  Cornelian  law^.     But  far  was 
1  from  insisting  even  upon  this,  as  may  appear  by 
the  public  records  of  the  several  cities.   For  when 
ikej  afterwards  passed  their  accounts  before  me,  I 
suffered  them  to  charge  to  the  article  of  their 
deputations  whatever  sum  they  thought  proper. 
Yet  what  failsehoods  have    not  these  worthless 
informers  imposed  upon  you  ?  They  have  affirmed, 
k  seems,  not  only  that  I  absolutely  prohibited  all 
expenses  of  this  kind,  but  even  obli|^  the  agenta 
of  those  deputies,  who  were  actually  set  forwvd  in 
their  way  to  Rome,  to  refund  the  appointmenta  that 
were  lodged  in  their  hands ;  and  by  these  means 
discount  several  others  from  undertaking  the 
same  commission.  I  might  here,  with  great  justice, 
complain  of  your  giving  credit  to  these  calumnies ; 
but  I  forbear,  aa  I  said  before,  in  tenderness  to  your 
present  disqnietude,  thinking  it  more  proper,  at  this 
season,  to  vindicate  mv own  conduct  than  to  reproach 
yours.     I  will  only,  ^erefore,  remind  yon  of  a  few 
reasons  that  ought  to  have  secured  me  against 
suffering  in  your  opinion  from  these  groundless 
imputations.     If  ever,  then,  you  experienced  the 
probity  of  my  heart,  or  observed  a  oispoaition  in 
me  worthy  of  those  sublime  contemplations  to 
which  I   have  devoted  myself  firom  my  earliest 
youth ;  if  ever  you  discovered,  by  my  conduct  in 
the  most  important  transactions,  that  I  was  neither 
void  of  spirit  nor  destitute  of  abilities,  you  ought 
to  have  believed  me  incapable  of  acting  a  low  and 
little  part  towards  my  friends,  much  more  a  base 

teok :  he  exprenes  himself  in  the  foHowing  ranarkahle 
words:  ••  Quid  ai  meam  (ae.  tpitMam)  legv,  quam  ego 
torn  ex  toil  Uteris  misi  ad  Appitnn?  wd  quid  agas?  aio 
vfvltar  :*  which  in  plain  EngiiBh  amocmta  to  this,  that  if 
a  man  would  he  wdl  with  the  world,  he  must  luhmit  to 
the  lowest  and  most  contemptible  hypocrisy.  And  It  most 
he  owned  that  Cicero,  in  the  present  instance,  aa  well  as 
in  most  others,  acted  up  to  the  fall  extent  of  his  maxim.— 
Ad  Att.  tL  8;  Ep.  Fam.  vitL  6 ;  De  Clar.  Orator.  1 ;  Ep. 
Fam.  il.  15. 

k  This  law  was  enacted,  it  Is  prohable.  In  order  to 
restrain  the  immoderate  sums  which  were  expended  in 
these  oomplimental  deputations— Manutlus. 


and  a  treabherous  one.    But  if  artifice  be  the  cha- 
racter, after  all,  in  which  I  must  needs  be  repre- 
sented, could  anything,  let  me  ask,be  less  consistent 
with  such  a  temper,  £an  either  to  slight  the  friend- 
ship of  a  man  of  your  high  rank  and  credit,  or  to 
oppose  your  glory  in  an  obscure  and  remote  pro- 
vince,  after  having  openly  supported  it  in  view  of 
the  whole  world  at  Home  ?    Can  anything  have 
less  the  appearance  of  artifice  than  to  discover  an 
impotent  malevolence,  and  betray  to  verr  litde 
purpose  a  strong  propensity  of  doing  an  injury  ? 
But  what  possible  motive  could  iikluce  me  to 
cherish  so  implacable  a  spirit  toward  you,  who  waa 
far  fh>m  showing  yourself  my  enemy,  (and  I  speak 
it  upon  the  information  of  my  own  brother,)  even 
at  a  time  when  you  were  almost  under  an  indis-> 
pensable  obligation  of  appearing  so*  ?    And  after 
our  reconciliation  had  been  effected,  agreeably  to 
our  mutual  desires  for  that  purpose,  did  you  once, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  your  consulate, 
make  a  single  request  to  me  in  vmn?  or  which  of 
the  commands  that  you  left  with  me,  when  I 
attended  you  to  Puteolse^  did  I  not  execute  with  a 
zeal  and  assiduity  even  beyond  your  expectations  ? 
But  were  1  really  the  artful  man  I  am  represented, 
and  if  it  be  the  characteristic  of  that  disposition  to 
act  entirely  with  a  view  to  interest,  nothing  surely 
could  be  more  conducive  to  mine  than  the  friend- 
ship of  one,  from  whose  rank  and  abilities,  from 
whose  power,  family,  and  alliances,  I  might  hope 
to  derive  the  highest  honoun  and  advantages  :  con- 
siderations,  I  wUl  own,  that  rendered  me  ambitious 
of  your  friendship,  not  from  any  low  unworthy 
cunning,  but  from  those  principiea  of  prudence 
which  Wisdom  will  surely  justify.    But  these  were 
not  the  only  considerations  that  attached  me  to 
your  interest :  I  was  drawn  by  others  of  a  higher 
and  more  prevailing  influence  with  me — ^by  a  simili- 
tude of  taste  and  studies,  by  the  pleasing  habitudea 
of  fomiliar  intercourse,  and  by  the  same  common 
researches  into  the  most  concealed  and  unfrequented 
paths  of  philosophy.    To  these  inducements  of  a 
private  kind,  I  may  add  those  of  a  more  popular 
and  public  nature.    For  after  having  rendered  our 
mutual  reconcilement  conspicuous  to  the  whole 
world,  I  could  not  even  undesignedly  act  counter 
to  your  interest  without  incurring  a  suspicion  of 
my  sincerity.    Let  me  mention  idso  those  obliga- 
tions which  result  from  my  being  associated  with 
you  in  the  college  of  augnra :  obligationa  which 
our  ancestore  esteemed  of  so  sacred  a  nature,  that 
they  not  only  held  it  impious  to  violate  them,  but 
would  not  even  suffer  a  candidate  to  be  elected  into 
this  society  who  was  known  to  be  at  variance  with 
any  of  its  memben.     But  abstractedl^r  fr^m  these 
numerous  and  powerful  motives,  there  is  one  which 
of  iteett  might  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  dispositioB 
in  which  I  stand  towards  you :  for  tell  me,  did  ever 
any  man  possess,  or  had  reason  to  posseaS)  so  high 
an  esteem  for  another  aa  that  which  you  know  I 

1  This  alludes  to  the  serrfoes  which  Cioero  recdred  from 
Appius  in  his  recal  from  haniihment.  **  For  Appius  laa 
Mr.  Ross  ohserres)  was  at  that  time  pnstor:  and  though 
he  at  first  supfibrted  his  hrother  Clodius,  and  opposed 
the  repeal  of  his  law,  yet  he  afterwards  deserted  him,  and 
joined  with  the  friends  of  Cicero."— Cic.  pm  Rom.  33L 

i  A  maritime  dty  in  Campania,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  now  called  Fouuoll.  When  the  jnooonsuls  set 
out  for  their  governments^  they  were  usually  escorted  by 
their  friends  to  some  distance  ttom  Rome. 
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entertain  for  the  illiittrtoiiBJ  fkUier-in-lew  of  your 
dangfater  ?  If  penonal  obligatioiit,  indeed,  can  give 
him  a  title  to  these  lentimenta,  do  I  not  owe  to 
Pompey  the  enjoyment  of  my  country,  my  fkmilr, 
my  dignitiei,  and  even  my  rery  lelf  ^  ?  If  friendihip 
may  be  mppoeed  to  liaTe  any  eifect,  it  there  an 
initance  amongst  all  onr  consolars  of  a  more  inti- 
mate union  than  his  and  mine  ?  If  confidence  can 
create  affection,  what  has  he  not  committed  to  my 
care,  or  commnnicated  to  my  secrecy  ?  Whenerer 
be  was  absent  from  Rome,  was  there  any  other  man 
whom  he  preferred  to  be  the  adTocate  of  his  interest 
in  the  senate  ?  And  what  honour  is  there  which  he 
has  not  endesToured  to  confer  upon  me  in  the  most 
distinguished  manner  ?  In  fine,  with  how  much 
temper  did  he  suffer  my  seal  in  the  cause  of  Milo, 
notwithstanding  the  latter  had  upon  some  occasions 
joined  in  the  opposition  to  his  measures  ?  And  how 
generously  did  he  protect  me  by  his  counsel,  his 
authority,  and  even  his  arms,  from  the  insults  and 
the  dancers  to  which  I  eiposed  myself  in  that 
defence*  ?  And  I  cannot  but  here  obsenre,  that 
frur  ftt>m  being  disposed,  as  you  have  shown  your- 
self in  this  affair  of  the  deputies,  to  listen  to  the 
little  idle  tales  that  might  be  propagated  to  my 
disadvantage  by  any  paltry  provincial,  he  nobly 
scorned  to  eive  attention  to  the  malicious  reports 
which  were  dealt  about  to  my  prejudice  by  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  Rome*.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  as  you  are  united  not  only  by  alliance,  but 


J  Pompey. 

k  Cioero  by  no  means  thought  hlisidf  to  modi  ol>Ufed 
to  IN>mp«7  ■•  be  here  pretends :  and  all  these  cxtntvifaiit 
professiQiis  were  a  mere  artifioe  (and  a  thia  one,  it  must  be 
owned)  to  make  PompejrbelieTe  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
m  ange  he  had  formerly  reeelved  from  hinu  [Ad  Att 
ix.  19.]  The  truth  of  ft  is,  Cioero  had  just  the  same  sort 
of  obligation  to  Pompey  for  the  ta\oytamtM  he  mentions, 
as  he  would  hare  had  to  a  highwayman,  who,  after  baring 
taken  his  purse,  should  have  restored  it  again :  for  if  Pom- 
pey had  not  acted  a  treaoberoos  and  didionest  part  in  the 
aflRair  of  dodins,  to  which  our  author  here  alludes,  Cioero 
woold  never  have  been  deprived  of  his  country,  his  family, 
and  bis  dignities.  But  if  Pompey  restored  him  to  <A«m,  he 
could  not  restore  him  to  himself:  for,  as  the  elegant  Mon- 
gault,  in  bis  remarks  on  the  epistles  to  Attious,  justly 
obeenres,  if  he  rose  after  his  fall,  be  always  appeared,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  somewhat  stunned  by  the  blow. 

1  If  Dion  Caasius  may  be  credited  in  what  he  relates 
oonoeming  the  elroumstanoes  which  attended  Ifilo's  trial. 
Cioero  bad  as  little  reason  to  acknowledge  bis  obligations 
to  Piimpey  in  the  preeent  instance,  as  in  that  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  remark.  For  Pompey  being  appr^enslTe 
that  Milo*e  party  might  attempt  aome  violent  measures  in 
order  to  obstruct  the  course  of  Justice,  surrounded  the 
court  with  his  troops;  whioh  so  intimidated  Cicero,  that  it 
utterly  disconcerted  his  eloquence,  and  he  made  a  very 
languid  defence  of  his  ftiend.  Accordingly  the  oration 
which  Cicero  published,  and  whioh  is  still  extant,  was  not 
qwken,  as  Dion  assures  us,  at  the  trial,  but  was  the  after- 
produce  of  his  more  composed  thoughts.  But  whether  the 
historian's  assertion  is  to  be  corrected  by  Cioero,  or  Cicero's 
to  be  discredited  by  the  historian,  is  a  point  I  shall  not 
venture  to  decide.  Though  I  must  in  justice  add,  that 
Asoonius,  a  much  earlier  writer  than  Dion  Casaius,  and 
one  who  was  a  greater  admirer  of  Cicero,  accounts  in  a 
different  manner  for  the  disorder  which  seized  the  Roman 
orator  upon  this  oocasian :  for  he  ascribes  it  to  the  cla- 
mours with  whioh  he  was  insulted  by  the  party  against 
Bfllo,  when  he  mee  up  to  speak  in  bis  defence^— Dion,  zL 
p.  14S,  146 ;  Ascon.  Argument,  in  Milon. 

•  Milo  was  suspected,  or  at  least  his  adversaries  pre- 
tended to  suqiect  him,  of  havinga  design  against  Pompey'e 
Hie :  and  perhaps  Cicero's  enemies  endeavoured  to  persuade 


by  affbction,  to  my  illnstrious  friend,  whst^ete 
sentiments,  do  you  imagine,  that  I  ooriit  to  tor 
towards  you  ?  The  tmUi  of  it  is,  were  I  ymjnf 
fisssed  enemy,  as  I  am  most  sincerdy  the  ivmii^ 
yet,  after  thie  letter  which  I  lately  reedted  fr«i 
POmpey,  I  should  think  myself  oUiged  to  naOm 
my  resentment  to  his  request,  imd  be  sMr 
governed  by  the  indinations  of  a  man  to  whonl 
am  thus  grntly  indebted.  Bat  I  have  nidenoi|^ 
and  perlups  more  than  was  necessary,  ipon  ttfe 
subject :  let  me  now,  therefore,  give  yoa  i  iuM 
bou  of  what  I  have  effected  and  am  itill  attesft. 
Ing  for  your  interest".  •  •  e  •  a 
•  •  •         •  «ee«e 

This,  my  friend,  is  what  I  have  perfonned,  «r 
am  endeavouring  to  perform,  in  swport  of  voff 
character,  I  will  rather  say,  than  in  ddieDceof  ji^ 
person.  But  I  expect  every  day  to  hear  thitjM; 
are  chosen  censor:  the  duties  of  whidi o&e, ■ 
they  require  the  highest  fortitude  and  ibaitmli 
execute,  so,  I  am  sure,  they  far  better  deteneyen 
attention  than  any  services  I  am  capable  of  itatej 
ing  to  you  in  this  province.    ParewelL  i 


LETTER  II.  I 

To  Papiritu  Pmhu*.  , 

YouK  letter  has  rendered  me  a  most  compU^ 
generaL     I  protest  I  did  not  imagine  yoo  vcr  rt 
A,  o  703.   ''0'><*«"'^*^7  "killed  in  the  art  milituy. 
But  I  perceive  yoa  are  an  absolote  ide^ 
and  deeply  studied  in  the  tactics  of  king  PyTriiH| 
and  his  minister  Cineas.     I  have  somt  tkragbm 
therefore,  of  following  your  most  coriooi  preccfw 
and  indeed  of  improving  upon  them.  For  ii  I  ~^ 
assured  that  the  best  armament  against  the  F 
thian  cavalry  is  a  good  fleet,  I  am  designinf 
equip  myself  accordingly.     Seriously,  yoa  or 
imagine  what  an  expert  commander  yoa  liaie 
dertaken  to  tutor  :    for  sifter  having  wocn 
Xenophon*s  life  of  Cyrus  with  reading  it  tt  Bi 
I  have  now  frdriy  pracHted  U  out  in  tlie  profia 
But  I  hope  soon  to  joke  with  you  in  penoo.  \ 
the  mean  time,  attend  vrith  aubmission  doe  tsfl 
high  behests.    You  are  not  ignorant,  I  sa|fil 


of  the  particular  intimacy  that  sabtists  KM 
Marcus  Fabius  and  myself.     I  valae  him,  iada 


Pompey.  that  our  author  was  privy  to  thai  deiig>i  <W 
pro  Milon.  84.  . 

B  The  particular  instaxices  of  Cicero's  serriontoilP 
aro  oniitted  in  the  original ;  and,  probably,  were  v^j 
first  editor  of  these  letters,  as  not  being  Ihoogbt 
perhaps,  for  public  Inspection. 

•  Lucius  PiH»iriu8  P»tus  appears  to  Ittvebeen  i  P«" 
of  great  wit  and  humour,  and  in  dose  fHandAip  ij 
Cioero.  ••  He  was  an  Epicurean,  and,  in  ponoaoefof  i 
plan  of  life  recommended  by  the  principles  of  tfaiS ' 
seems  to  have  aacrifloed  hU  ambition  to  his  esM.  B«> 
sent  some  military  instruoUons  by  way  of  ndllery  toCItf 
who  returns  an  answer  to  this  letter  in  Che  mm  joe 
manner.  "—Ross. 

P  Pyrrhna,  king  of  Eplros,  who  flearlsbeil  ibP«*  | 
years  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  was  esteemed  ftjf  * 
ancients  as  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  that  ever  ^**] 
in  the  world.  His  whole  though u  and  appUcatftjaiJJ 
turned  to  the  art  of  war :  upon  which  subject  l»  P^^Jj 
some  treatises,  that  were  extant  in  Plutarchltioie.  CM 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  commanded  under  t^sbtw 
prince ;  and  who,  as  it  should  seem  from  thJspMwe^j* 
likewise  distinguished  himself  bj  his  mflitDywiit'B^ 
Plut  hi  Vit.  F>Trhi. 
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eztremelj,  not  only  for  the  riogular  integrity  and 
modesty  of  his  heart,  but  as  he  is  a  most  excellent 
second  to  me  in  those  contests  wherein  I  am  some- 
times engaged  with  certain  jovial  Epicurean  com- 
panions of  yours.  He  lately  joined  me  at  Lao- 
dioea,  where  I  am  very  desirous  of  detainiqg  him : 
but  he  reoeiTcd  an  unexpected  letter,  which  has 
given  him  great  uneasiness.  The  purport  of  it  is, 
that  his  brother  has  advertised  his  intentions  of 
selling  an  estate  at  Herculaneum**,  in  which  they 
are  both  equally  interested.  This  news  exceedingly 
alarms  my  friend,  and  as  his  brother's  understand- 
ing is  not  extremely  strong,  he  is  inclined  to  think 
he  has  been  instigated  by  some  of  their  common 
enemies,  to  take  this  very  extraordinary  measure. 
Let  me  then  entreat  you,  my  dear  Paetus,  if  you 
have  any  friendship  for  me,  to  ease  Fabius  of  the 
troable  of  this  affair,  by  receiving  the  whole  bur- 
den of  it  upon  yourself.  We  shaJl  have  occasion 
lor  your  authority,  your  advice,  and  your  interest: 
and  I  hope  you  will  exert  them  all,  in  order  to 
prerent  these  two  brothers  from  the  disgrace  of 
appearing  as  adversaries  in  a  court  of  justice.  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  the  persons  whom 
Fabius  suspects  to  be  the  malicious  authors  of  this 
advice  to  his  brother,  are  Mato  and  Pollio.  To  say 
all  in  one  word,  I  shall  think  myself  inexpressibly 
obliged,  if  you  ease  my  fnend  of  this  troublesome 
aiTair ;  a  favour,  he  persuades  me,  entirely  in  your 
power.    Farewell. 


LETTER   in. 
To  Caliut  Caldut%  Qtuuior  eieet. 

Whim  f  received  the  very  acceptable  news  of 
your  being  elected  my  ousestor,  I  was  well  per- 

^^  ^gg^  suaded  that  &e  longer  you  continued  with 
me  in  this  province,  tlie  more  I  should 
have  occasion  to  be  satisfied  with  that  choice.  It 
Is  of  importance  to  the  public  relation  which  has 
thus  arisen  between  us  that  it  should  be  improved 
by  a  nearer  intercourse.  But,  having  received  no 
account,  either  from  yourself  or  any  other  of  my 
friends,  of  your  being  set  forward  on  your  way 
hither,  I  began  to  be  apprehensive  (what  I  still 
fisar)  lliat  1  should  leave  this  province  before  your 
arrival.  I  was  favoured,  'tis  true,  with  a  most 
obliging  and  p<^te  letter  from  vou,  on  the  22d  of 
June,  whilst  I  was  encamped  m  Cilida ;  and  it 
afforded  me  a  very  pleasing  instance  both  of  your 
abilities  and  friendly  disposition.  But  it  was  with- 
out any  date,  nor  did  it  mention  when  I  might 
expect  you.  The  person,  likewise,  that  delivered 
it,  not  having  received  it  immediately  firom  your 


%  The  Ikmoas  dtj  near  N^les.  which  was  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Yeepaeian ;  and  which  is 
DOW  fnmiahing  the  Uteraiy  world  with  so  many  invaluable 
treacures  of  antiquity. 

'  Be  was  a  young  man  of  a  noble  funDy,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  whole  of  his  merit  For,  notwithstanding 
Cioero  addreesee  him  in  this  letter,  as  one  of  whose  talenti 
and  virtues  he  had  ooncelved  a  ikvonrable  opinion,  it  is 
certain  his  real  sentiments  of  him  weie  far  different. 
This  mpptmn  from  an  epistle  to  Atticus,  where  both  the 
morals  and  understanding  of  Caldos  are  mentioned  Jn 
tanns  greatly  to  his  disadvantage.  **  Nos  provinde  pr»- 
fldmos  Ccelium :  paerom  inquies,  et  fortaase  fatuum.  et 
noo  gravem,  et  nam  oontinentem.  Assentlor :  fieri  n<m 
potoit  alitcr."— Ad  Att.  vi  6.    See  the  13th  letter  of  this 


own  hands,  could  give  me  no  informadon  either 
when  or  from  what  place  it  was  written.  Never- 
theless, I  thought  proper  to  despatch  my  couriers 
and  lictors  with  this  express  ;  and  if  it  reaches  you 
time  enough,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  meeting 
me  in  Cilicia  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  strong  letters  I  received  in  your  behalf, 
from  your  relations,  Curius  and  Virgilius,  had  all 
the  influence  which  is  due  to  the  recommendations 
of  such  very  intimate  and  very  worthy  friends ; 
but  your  own  letter  had  still  a  greater.  Believe  me, 
there  is  no  man  whom  I  should  have  rather  wished 
for  my  quaestor ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
the  world,  by  distinguishing  you  with  every  honour 
in  my  power,  that  I  pay  aU  the  regard  which  is  so 
justly  due  to  your  own  personal  merit,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  your  illustrious  ancestors.  But  this  I 
shall  the  more  easilv  be  enabled  to  effect,  if  you 
should  meet  me  in  Cilida :  a  circumstance  in  which 
not  only  the  public  interest  and  mine,  but  particu- 
larly your  own,  is,  I  think,  nearly  concerned. 
FarewelL 


LETTER    IV. 
To  Mareut  delitu,  Curule^JEdUe.  * 

I  AM  extremely  anxious  concerning  affairs  at 
Rome,  as  I  hear  there  have  been  great  disturbances 
A.  n  7(0.  *°  ^^®  general  assemblies  of  the  people", 
'  and  that  the  festival  of  Minerva*  was 
celebrated  in  a  most  riotous  manner.  But  my  in- 
telligence goes  no  lower  than  that  period,  and  I  am 
altogether  uninformed  of  anything  which  has  since 
passed.  Yet  nothing  mortifies  me  more  than  being 
prevented  the  pleasure  of  laughing  with  you  at 
several  ridiculous  incidents  which  attended,  I  air 
told,  these  public  tumults ;  but  they  are  of  such  a 
delicate  nature,  that  I  dare  not  mention  them  in  a 
letter.  I  am  a  good  deal  uneasy,  likewise,  at  not 
having  received  any  account  of  these  commotions 
firom  yourself.  For  which  reason,  notwithstanding 
I  shall  be  set  out  for  Italy  before  this  reaches  your 
hand,  yet  I  hope  I  shall  meet  a  letter  from  yoo 
upon  the  road,  that  I  may  not  arrive  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  state  of  public  affairs ;  as  I  am  sure 
no  man  is  more  capable  of  instructing  me  concern- 
ing them  than  yourself. 

Tour  agent,  the  worthy  Diogenes,  together  with 
your  fireedman  Philo",  parted  from  me  at  Pe88inu8% 
in  order  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  the  king 
of  Galatia^ ;  though  with  littie  hopes  of  suoceeding 
at  a  court  neither  very  able  nor  very  willing  to 
comply  with  the  purposes  of  their  embassy. 

Rome,  my  friend,  Rome  alone,  is  the  object  that 


*  Manutios  conjectures  that  this  aUndee  to  the  disturh- 
anoes  which  some  of  the  tribunes  oocasiooed  at  Rome,  in 
oppoeing  the  attempts  of  the  Pompelan  party  to  divest 
Cesar  of  his  government  in  Gaol.  At  the  head  of  these 
tribunes.  Curio,  who  had  lately  changed  sides,  now  dioee 
to  distinguish  himself.— Ad  Att.  vli  S. 

t  This  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  Man^,  and 
oontinued  five  days. 

«  Cslitts  mentions  these  persons  in  a  former  letter,  as 
being  employed  by  him  to  execute  some  commission  in 
this  part  of  the  world ;  but  the  nature  of  the  bostnees  witk 
which  they  were  charged,  does  not  appear.— Bp.  Fam. 
vilLft 

"T  A  city  in  Fhiygia,  witUn  the  Jurisdictkm  of  CIcerors 
government. 

*  IMotams. 
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merits  your  attention ;  and  may  yon  erer  Ure  within 
the  splendour  of  that  illnstrions  scene  !  All  foreign 
employments  (and  it  was  my  sentiments  from  my 
first  entrance  into  the  world)  are  below  the  ambi- 
tion  of  those  who  hare  talents  to  distinguish  them- 
selves on  that  more  conspicnons  theatre.  And 
would  to  God,  as  I  was  ever  well  convinced  of  this 
truth,  that  I  had  always  acted  accordingly  1  Be 
assured,  the  pleasure  of  a  single  walk  with  you 
would  afford  me  more  satisfaction  than  all  the 
advantages  I  can  derive  from  my  government.  I 
hope,  indeed,  I  shall  receive  the  applause  of  having 
conducted  myself  throughout  my  administration 
with  an  untainted  integrity;  however,  I  should 
have  merited  as  much  honour  by  refusing  the 
government  of  this  province,  as  by  having  thus 
preserved  it  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  "  But 
where,  then,"  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  "  had  been 
the  hopes  of  a  triumph  ?"  Believe  me,  I  should 
have  deemed  that  loss  well  compensated  by  escaping 
so  long  and  so  tedious  a  separation  from  all  that  I 
hold  most  valuable.  But  I  hope  I  shall  now  soon 
be  with  you.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  meet  a  letter 
from  you,  worthy  of  your  political  penetration*. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  V. 
To  Appius  Pulcher. 
Whilst  I  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pyramus^,  I  received  two  letters  from  you,  and 
A.  V.  703.  ^  '^^  ^^  same  time,  which  Quintus 
Servilius  forwarded  to  me  from  Tarsus. 
One  of  them  was  dated  on  the  5th  of  April,  but 
the  other,  which  seemed  to  have  been  written  later, 
was  without  any  date.  I  will  answer  the  former, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  wherein  you  give  me 
an  account  of  your  having  been  acquitted  of  the 
impeachment  exhibited  against  you  for  maUadmi- 
nistration  in  this  province.  I  had  before  been 
apprised  of  many  circumstances  of  this  event  by 
various  letters  and  expresses  as  well  as  by  general 
report ;  as,  indeed,  there  never  was  any  occurrence 
more  particularlv  known.  Not  that  it  was  in  the 
least  unexpected,  but  because  the  world  is  usually 
very  minute  in  its  accounts  of  all  that  concerns  the 
honour  of  so  distinguished  a  character.  But,  not- 
withstanding your  letter  was  thus  in  some  measure 
anticipated,  yet  it  heightened  my  satisfaction  to 
receive  the  same  good  news  from  your  own  hand. 
My  information  was  by  this  means  not  only  more 
full  than  what  I  had  learned  from  common  fiime, 
but  it  brought  yon  nearer  to  my  imagination,  and 
rendered  you  in  some  sort  present  to  those  senti- 
ments of  joy  which  arose  upon  this  occasion  in  my 
heart.  Accordingly,  I  embraced  you  in  my  thoughts, 
and  kissed  the  letter  that  gave  me  so  much  reason 
to  rejoice,  upon  inj  own  account,  as  well  as  upon 
yours.  I  say  upon  my  own  account,  because  I  look 

s  In  the  original  it  is  only  Baid,  **  mihi  mitte  epfatolaa 
te  difftuu,"— But  it  seems  evident  what  Cicero  had  in  his 
thoughts,  by  a  passage  a  little  higher  in  this  letter:— 
**  obTic  mihi  relim  sint  liters  tiue,  qnm  me  erudiant  de 
omnl  republloa.**  And  oor  author  Areqneotly  speaks  of 
Ooelins  as  one  of  that  sort  of  disoeming  poliUoiaos,  who, 
in  the  language  of  Shakspeare, 

can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  win  not. 

7  A  river  In  COicIa. 


upon  tiiose  honours  which  are  thus  paid  by  the 
general  voice  of  my  country,  to  virtue,  industry, 
ind  genins,  as  paid  to  myself;  being  too  much  dis- 
posed, perhaps,  to  imagine  that  thrae  are  qualities 
to  which  my  own  character  is  no  stranger.  But 
though  I  am  by  no  means  surprised  that  this  trial 
should  have  ended  so  much  to  your  credit,  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  being  astonished  at  that  mean  and 
unworthy  spirit  which  induced  your  enemies'  to 
engage  in  this  prosecution. 

But  you  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  I  am  pre- 
mature in  my  congratulations ;  for,  while  there  is 
a  charge  still  subsisting  against  you,  what  imports 
it,  you  will  possibly  ask,  of  which  impeachment 
you  are  first  acquitted .'  And  I  must  confess  it  ia 
a  point  of  no  consequence  with  respect  to  your 
character ;  for  you  are  not  only  perfectly  innocent 
of  both  accusations,  but  are  so  fiir  from  having 
committed  any  action  injurious  to  the  hononr  ci 
the  republic,  that  you  have  greatly  contributed  to 
raise  and  extend  its  glory*.  However,  there  is  this 
advantage  gained  by  your  present  victory,  that  the 
principal  difficulty  of  the  whole  contest  is  now 
over.  For,  by  the  terms  in  which  Sylla's  law  is 
drawn  up  concerning  offences  against  the  state,  and 
upon  which  your  first  prosecution  was  founded,  it 
is  easy  for  any  man  to  give  a  colour  to  the  most 
groundless  charge.  Whereas  an  informadoa  of 
bribery  turns  upon  a  fhct  in  its  own  nature  notori- 
ous, as  no  man  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  un- 
observed by  the  public ;  and  consequently  either 
the  prosecutor,  or  the  person  accused,  must  evi- 
dently, and  beyond  all  power  of  artifice,  appear 
infamous.  But  who  ever  entertained  even  the 
slightest  suspicions  of  your  having  obtained  the 
high  dignities  through  which  you  have  passed  by 
illegal  methods  ?  How  do  I  regret  that  I  could  not 
be  present  at  these  prosecutions,  that  I  might  have 
exposed  them  to  all  the  ridicule  they  to  justly 
deserve !    " 

You  mentioned  two  circumstances  which  attended 
your  trial  that  afforded  me  particular  satisfaction. 
The  one  is,  that  general  zeal  which  was  expressed 
by  the  whole  republic  in  your  behalf ;  the  other, 
that  generous  and  friendly  part  which  both  Pompey 
and  Brutus  have  acted  towuds  you  in  this  oonjonc- 


*  It  may  be  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  rsmind  the  reader 
that  this  allndes  to  DolabeUa,  whose  friendship  and  aUiaaoa 
Cicero  was  at  this  time  courting. 

•  Cicero  himself  will  famish  the  most  proper  comment 
upon  this  passage.  For,  in  a  letttf  to  Attions,  written  not 
many  months  before  the  present,  he  describes  the  oondoct 
of  Applos,  in  Cilicia,  In  terms  whidi  show  that  he  waa 
far  from  being  oojostly  arraipied  by  Dolabella.  Be  re- 
presents him  as  having  spread  desi^atkiii  through  the  pco- 
vinoe  by  fire  and  sword ;  as  having  left  nothing  bdiiad 
him  which  be  could  poeidbly  carry  away ;  and  as  haTing 
suffered  his  officers  to  commit  all  kinds  of  vidsnceswhicli 
Inst  and  avarice  could  suggest.  **  And  I  am  going,"  aaya 
he,  « this  very  morning  to  repeal  several  of  his  tnSqnltoaa 
edicts."  Appiua,  **  cum  ^|  iuptupiat^fS  prorinotem  c!inra- 
rit,  sanguinem  mlserit,  quidquld  potuit  detraxerit,  mihi 
tradiderit  enectam,  &Cw— Quid  dicam  de  Ulios  prcliectis, 
oomitibus,  legatis?  etiam  de  rapinis,  de  libidinibia,  de 
contum^Us  I— Eo  ipse  die,  quo  hco  ante  luoem  soribeliiun, 
oogitabam  c^os  multa  inique  constitata  ei  acta  toUere." 
It  is  pleasant  to  obserre,  upon  some  occasions,  the  different 
colours  in  which  the  same  character  is  painted  1^  diffonnt 
hands:  but  one  has  not  so  frequently  the  importunity  ef 
hearing  the  same  conduct  thus  abused  and  thus  ^»plaadad 
by  the  same  man,  and  almost,  too,  in  the  same  breallu-» 
AdAttvLI. 
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tore.  WiA  regard  to  the  tint,  it  would  andoabtedlj 
hiTe  been  tiie  ioterett  of  the  commonwealth,  eren 
in  the  moit  flonriahing  perioda  of  heroic  Tirtue,  to 
hare  diatinguiahed  a  citizen  of  jonr  exalted  merit ; 
hat  it  ia  more  eapecially  ao  in  ^e  preaent  age,  when 
there  are  ao  few  of  the  aame  padiot  character  to 
whom  ahe  can  look  np  for  protection.  And  aa 
to  the  latter,  I  aincerelj  rejoice  that  yonr  two 
reUtiona,  and  mj  werj  particular  frienda,  hare 
tfaoa  warmly  and  zealously  exerted  themsdyea  in 
your  caoie.  The  truth  of  it  ia,  I  look  upon  Pom- 
pey  aa  the  moat  conaiderable  man  that  any  age  or 
aation  haa  erer  produced^  :  and  Brutua,  I  am  per- 
loaded,  will  soon  riae  to  the  aame  honourable  pre- 
eminence aboTc  hia  fellow-dtizenB  in  general,  which 
DOW  diatinguiflhea  him  among  our  youth  in  parti- 
cular. 

Wt^  regard  to  those  witneaaes  who  were  suborned 
to  fire  evidence  againat  you,  it  shall  be  my  care, 
when  I  pass  through  Asia  (if  Flaccus  has  not 
already  prerented  me)  to  bring  them  to  condign 
ponishment.  And  now  let  me  turn  to  your  second 
letter. 

I  recdved  great  pleasure  from  the  judicious 
sketdi  you  communicated  to  me  of  public  affairs. 
It  appevs  that  the  dangen  of  the  commonwealth 
are  much  leaa  considerable,  as  well  as  her  resources 
much  more  powerful,  than  I  imagined,  since  the 
principal  strength  of  Rome  is  united  (as  you  in- 
form me)  under  Pompe/.  It  afforded  me  much 
satiffkction,  at  the  aame  time,  to  remark  that 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  animates  your  letter : 
and  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  yon,  likewiae,  that 
yon  should  suspend  your  own  more  important  oc- 
cupations, in  order  to  teach  me  what  judgment  to 
fonn  of  our  political  situation.  As  to  your  treatise 
upon  Augury*,  I  beg  you  would  reserre  it  to  a 
season  when  we  ahi^  both  of  na  be  more  diaen- 
gaged.    When  I  reminded  you  of  tfiat  deaign,  I 

^  In  the  last  remark  I  took  occasion  to  oontrust  Cicero 
with  hiroielf ,  In  respect  to  his  seatlmentt  and  his  profea- 
rioos  of  AppUis.  The  preaent  passage  afTlorda  an  opportn- 
nity  of  ibowinf  him  in  the  aame  opposition  with  regard 
toFompax.  Tho  anther,  then,  of  thtooocomium,  has  else- 
vhsn  said  of  the  hero  of  his  present  panegyric,  that  **  he 
vasartfnlaod  ungenteel  in  hia  common  interooorse ;  and 
as  to  his  political  conduct,  that  was  altogether  void  of 
•vwTthteg  grsat  or  disinterested,  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
a  man  who  meant  well  to  tiie  liberty  of  his  country.** 
*'  Nihn  come,  nihfl  simplex,  nihil  4p  rots  voKn-ucMS 
hoMstom,  nlhU  Olostiv.  nihU  forte,  nihil  Uberum."  This 
ohaiadsr,  *tia  true,  waa  drawn  several  years  before  the 
date  of  the  prsssDt  letter;  and  dilTerent  sentlmenta  of  the 
mme  man,  nt  diff««nt  times,  are  perfectly  reconcilable, 
no  doabt,wHh  troth  and  sincerity.  But  there  is  extant  a 
Icttar  to  AttSeoa,  written  after  this  to  Appius,  and  at  the 
distance  too  of  not  many  months,  wherein  Cicero  expresses 
the  same  eootemptlble  opinion  of  Pompey.  "Bgohomlnem 
^Airun^crror  (saya  he)  omntom  Jam  ante  cognoram, 
nunc  TWO  etiam  itfTpan^'un^raroi'.'*  And  In  another 
itfn  more  recent  letter  to  Attious.  he  asserts,  that  Pom- 
P<y^  politioal  condnct  had  been  fnU  of  mistakes  during 
the  last  ten  years  e^-**  Vt  enim  alia  decern  annoram  peo- 
oaCa  omlttam,**  ^te.  Tlie  troth  of  it  la,  Cloero  seldom  ood- 
ttenes  long  in  the  Mme  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  same 
language,  of  Pknnpey;  and  if  he  ralsea  a  trophy  to  his  fame 
la  OHM  letter,  we  may  be  almoet  sure  of  seeing  it  rerersed 
in  another.  If  our  author's  jodgment  and  pcnetratkm 
*w«  less  onqueetionable,  these  variations  bom  himself 
might  be  Imputed  to  a  more  fevoorable  eaose  than  can 
now.psrfaaps, be reaaonably  assIgned^-rAd  Att.  L  IS;  vUL 
19;  viLl& 
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imagined  yon  were  wholly  unemployed  and  waiting 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  the  determination  of  your 
petition  <i.  But  I  ahall  now  expect  your  orations* 
in  its  stead  ;  and  hope,  agreeably  to  your  promise, 
that  you  will  send  me  such  of  those  performances 
as  have  received  yonr  last  hand. 

Tnllus,  whom  yon  charged,  it  seems,  with  a 
commission  to  me,  is  not  yet  arrived ;  nor  have  I 
any  other  of  yonr  frienda  with  me  except  those  of 
my  own  train,  etery  one  of  whom  I  may  with  strict 
propriety  call  youn. 

I  do  not  well  know  what  particular  lettera  you 
mean  by  thoae  which  you  call  mv  angry  ones.  I 
have  written  twice,  'tis  true,  in  order  fidly  to  justify 
myself  against  yonr  suspicions,  as  well  as  tenderly 
to  reprove  you,  for  too  hastily  crediting  reports  to 
my  disadvantage;  and  I  thought  I  acted  in  diia 
agreeably  to  the  atricteat  friendship ;  but  since  yon 
seem  to  be  displeased  with  what  I  said,  I  ahall  not 
take  the  same  liberty  fbr  the  fixture.  However,  if 
these  lettera  were  not,  as  you  tell  me,  marked  with 
my  usual  vein  of  eloquence,  I  desire  you  would 
oonaider  them  aa  none  of  mine.  For,  as  Aristar- 
chns'  insisted  that  every  verse  in  Homer  waa 
spurious  which  he  did  not  approve,  I  deaire  yon 
would  in  the  aame  manner  look  upon  every  line 
which  you  think  unrhetorical,  as  not  tiie  produce 
of  my  pen.  You  see  I  am  in  a  humour  to  be  jocose. 
Farewell :  and  if  you  are  (aa  I  aincerely  hope)  in 
the  possession  of  the  censorial  office,  reflect  often 
on  the  virtues  of  your  illustrious  ancestor'. 


LETTER  VI. 
Fntm  Marcut  Cmliut, 
Wb  met  with  a  difficulty  that  greatlv  embarrassed 
our  schemes  for  procuring  you  a  thankagiving  ;  but 
A.  u.  703.   ^  difficulty,  howeveri  which  we  were  not 
long  in  aurmonnting.    For  Curio,  not- 
withstanding he  ia  much  in  your  interest,  declarcMl 
that,  aa  all  hia  attempta  for  convening  a  general 
aaaembly  of  the  people  had  been  obstructed^,  he 


^  For  a  triumph. 

«  Applos  maintained  some  rank  In  the  republic  as  an 
orator,  and  was  well  skilled  likewise  in  the  laws  and  antl- 
qnitlee  of  his  country.  The  orations  which  Cicero  inqnirae 
after  were  probably  those  which  Appius  spoke  In  defenoa 
of  himself  on  theee  trials.— De  Oar.  Orat.  897. 

'  A  celebrated  critic,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  178 
years  before  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  left  two  sons  behind 
him,  both  of  them  fools;  but  they  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
thought  to  have  degenerated  very  greatly  from  their  father, 
if  what  is  reported  of  him  be  true,  that  be  wrote  above  a 
thousand  commentariee  upon  diflWent  authors.  Mittr  H 
torn  multa  tuperpoeua  kffi*$*t/ 

ff  The  commentators  suppose  that  Cloero  allodes  to 
Appius  Oaodius  Cckus,  who  was  censor  In  the  year  of 
Rome  448.  Be  distinguiabed  himself  In  his  oOce  by  two 
wotIcs  of  great  utility  to  the  public ;  for  he  made  that 
fkmoos  road  called  the  Via  Appia,  part  of  which  subsists 
to  this  day,  and  was  the  first,  likewise,  that  supplied  the 
city  of  Rome  with  water,  by  oonvQring  the  river  Anio 
tlirongh  an  aqoedoot  of  eleven  mOes  In  Isogthw— Uv. 
Ix.89. 

^  Faolns.  one  of  the  preesnt  consols^  not  having  yet 
saorifloed  his  integrity  to  his  interest^  very  warmly  Of^osod 
the  attempts  of  Curio,  who  was  sndeaTouring  to  procure 
oertain  laws  from  the  people  In  fsvoor  of  Ccsar^  present 
designs.  Curio,  in  revenge,  would  not  softe  any  boatnesa 
to  proceed  tn  the  senate  a  power  with  whteh  he  was 
invested  as  tribune  of  the  people. 
F  F  1 
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would  bj  no  means  suffer  the  senate  to  pass  any 
decree  of  the  kind  in  question.  If  he  were  to 
depart,  he  said,  from  this  resolution,  it  would 
look  like  giving  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained 
by  the  inSscreet  zeal  of  the  consul  Paulus,  and  he 
should  be  considered  as  deserting  the  cause  of  the 
public.  In  order,  therefore,  effectually  to  remove 
this  objection,  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
him,  that  if  be  would  suffer  the  decree  for  your 
thaxiksgiving  to  pass,  no  other  thanksgiving  should 
be  proclaimed  during  the  remainder  of  this  year ; 
to  which  the  oonsds  likewise  consented.  Your 
acknowledgments  are  accordingly  doe  to  them 
both,  but  particularly  to  Paulus;  for  he  came 
wholly  and  readUy  into  our  proposal  in  the  most 
obliging  manner;  whereas  Maroellus  somewhat 
lessened  the  merit  of  his  compliance,  by  telling  us 
that  "  the  affair  of  these  thanksgivings  was  an 
article  upon  which  he  laid  no.  sort  of  stress." 
After  having  thus  adjusted  matters  with  Curio, 
we  were  informed  that  Hirrus  intended  to  defeat 
our  measupes,  by  lengthening  out  the  debates', 
when  the  question  should  come  before  the  senate. 
Our  next  business,  therefore,  was  to  make  our 
applications  on  that  side,  whidi  we  so  successfully 
did,  that  we  not  only  prevailed  with  him  to  drop 
this  design,  but  when  the  question  was  moved 
concerning  the  number  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and 
he  might  easily  have  preveuted  the  decree,  by  re- 

Juiring  a  list  of  the  uain^,  he  sat  entirely  silent, 
ndeed,  the  single  opposition  he  gave  to  us  was  by 
voting  with  Gate,  who,  though  he  would  not  assent 
to  this  motion,  spoke  of  your  conduct,  however,  in 
very  honourable  terms.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  Favonius,  likewise,  as  a  third  in  this 
party.  You  will  distribute  your  thanks,  therefore, 
as  they  are  respectively  due : — ^to  the  three  last, 
for  not  preventing  this  decree,  when  it  was  both 
in  their  inclination  and  their  power  to  have  done 
so  ;  and  to  Curio,  for  making  an  exception  in  your 
favour  to  the  general  rule  he  had  laid  down  to  him- 
self. Fumius  and  Lentulus  laboured  in  this  affair, 
as  they  ought,  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  it  had  been 
their  own,  and  went  about  with  me  in  all  my  appli- 
cations to  solicit  votes.  It  ii  but  justice  to  Balbus 
Cornelius^  to  name  him  too  in  the  catalogue  of 
your  active  firiends.  He  exerted  himself,  in  truth, 
vrith  great  spirit  in  gaining  over  Curio :  to  whom 
he  warmly  remonstrated,  that  if  he  continued  to 
obstruct  the  senate  in  this  article,  it  would  affect 
the  interest  of  Caesar*,  and  consequently  render 
lus  own  sincerity  suspicious"'.    Among  those  who 


>  A  rery  singular  nutompreraaed  In  the  Roman  senate, 
with  regard  to  their  method  of  debating ;  for  when  a  tena- 
tor  was  required  to  ddf  ver  hie  eantfanents  on  the  point  in 
question,  he  wae  at  liberty  to  harangue  on  any  other  nib- 
jeot  as  long  as  he  thoughLproper.  This  method  was  tn- 
qnenUj  employed  to  postpone  a  decree  by  those  of  an 
opposite  party,  when  they  found  the  majority  was  likely 
to  be  against  them. 

J  The  number  of  slain  neoessary  to  entitle  a  general  to 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  was  5000 ;  but,  as  a  public  thanks- 
giving was  a  distinctkm  of  an  inferior  nature,  perhaps  a 
less  number  might  be  sufficient — YaL  Max.  IL  8. 

k  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  Balbus 
aoted  as  a  kind  of  superintendant  of  Ocsar's  political  affiiirs 


1  As  Cicero's  popular  talents  could  not  but  render  him  of 
senrioe  to  any  party  he  should  espouse,  he  was  at  this  time 
courted  both  by  Pompey  and  Cesar. 

•  That  Is,  with  respect  to  Cesar :  in  whose  interest 
Oirlo  ha4  lately  deelax«d  Umselt 


voted  in  your  favour,  there  were  some  that  in  thair 
hearts,  nevertheless,  were  by  no  means  well-wishers 
to  the  decree.    In  this  number  were  the  Domitii 
and  the  Sdpios :  in  allusion  to  which  Curio  made 
them  a  very  smart  reply,  when  th^  affected  to  be 
extremely  importunate  with  him  to  withdraw  his 
protest  *'  I  am  the  more  inclined/*  said  he,  '*  to  do 
BO,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment to  some  who  have  voted  on  the  other  side." 
As  to  political  affairs,  the  efforts  of  all  parties 
are  at  present  directed  to  a  single  point ;  and  the 
general  contest  still  is  in  relation  to  the  provinces. 
Pompey  seems  to  unite  in  earnest  with  the  senate, 
that  the  13th"  of  November  may  be  limited  for 
Csesar's  resigning  his  government.    Curio,  on  the 
contrary,  is  determined  to  oppose  this  to  the 
utmost,  and  accordingly  has  reUnquished  all  his 
other  schemes,  in  order  to  apply  his  whole  strength 
to  the  affair  in  question.    As  to  our  party**,  you 
well  know  their  irresolution,  and  consequently  will 
readily  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  they  have  not 
the  spirit  to  push  their  opposition  to  the   last 
extremity.    The  whole  mystery  of  the  scene,  in 
short,  is  this  :  Pompey,  that  he  may  not  seem  to 
oppose  Cesar,  or  to  aim  at  anythiug  but  what  the 
latter  shall  think  perfectly  equitable,  represents 
Curio  as  acting  in  thia  affair  merely  upon  his  own 
authority,  snd  with  no  other  view  than  to  create 
disturbances.     It  is  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Pompey  is  much  sverse  to  Csesar's  being  elected 
consul,  before  he  shall  have  delivered  up  his  go- 
vernment, together  with  the  command  of  the  anay ; 
and  indeed  he  seems  to  be  extremely  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences,  if  it  should  prove  otherwise. 
In  the  meanwhile,  he  is  severely  attecked  by  Cnrio, 
who  is  perpetually  reproaching  him  with  deviatii^( 
from  the  principles  upon  wUch  he  acted  in  hie 
second  consulship.   Take  my  word  for  it,  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulties  they  may  throw  in 
Curio's  way,  Caesar  will  never  want  a  friend  to  xiee 
up  in  his  cause :  and  if  the  whole  turns,  as  they 
seem  to  fear,  upon  his  procuring  some  tribune  to 
■  The  oommencement  of  Casarls  government  In  QmA 
cannot  be  dated  higher  than  the  year  of  Rome€B6;  for  ift 
is  unanimoudy  agreed  by  all  the  ancient  historiana,  that 
he  was  consul  in  the  year  694.    This  govcmment  waa  at 
first  granted  to  him  for  five  yean,  and  afterwards  enlarged 
for  fiTO  mora.    Agreeably  to  this  computation,  therefore, 
the  legal  period  of  his  administration  could  not  expire  till 
the  year  705,  yet  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  wHtten  In 
the  Tery  beginning  of  the  year  704.  speaks  of  it  aa  abao- 
lutely  comxdeted.  Csesar,  on  the  contrary,  m  the  barangae 
which  he  made  to  his  army,  Just  before  his  mardi  Into 
Italy,  In  the  commencement  of  the  same  year.  expnmMs 
says,  that  they  had  served  under  him  nine  yean:  and  It 
appean,  by  what  he  mentions  soon  afterwards,  that  r 
wanted  six  months  to  complete  his  decennial  period  i 
he  was  recalled  from  his  gorSTmnent.    The  f ' 
Ukewise.  are  neither  agreed  with  themsdres,  nor  wttk 
each  other.  In  their  account  of  the  continuance  of  Caau^ 
administration  in  Gaul.    F6r  Suetonius  In  one  place  onlls 
it  nine  years,  and  in  another  ten :  whereas.  Dkm  Gaafttua 
expressly  says  It  was  but  eight.    As  the  decision  of  ttkls 
difficulty  would  prove  very  little  entertaining  to  the  gfia 
rality  of  fiigUsh  readen.  It  is  only  marked  out  for  ttw 
consideration  of  those  who  may  think  the  solution  wortk 
their  Inquiry .~Ad  Att.  vlL  9;  Cw.  De  BelL  CivU.  t,  7. 
9 :  Suet,  in  Yil.  Jul.  Cass.  86,  69 ;  Dio,  xUv.  p.  MS. 

o  This  party  was  what  they  called  the  optimaU$.  and 
which,  in  modem  language,  might  be  termed  the  "ooimtry 
party."  They  wanted  not  only  spirit,  but  unanimity.  «o 
act  to  any  effisctual  purpose:  **  non  entan  bonl,  ut  potmat» 
consentlunt,'*  says  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Altkns,  vU.  &» 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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interpote  Us  neigatiTe  to  their  decreet,  I  will  Tenture 
to  pitHioanoe  that  he  may  remain  in  Oaol  at  long 
ai  hetball  think  proper. 

•  YouwiUftndthe  several  opiniont  of  the  wnaton 
ia  relatioa  to  this  ai&ir,  in  the  newspaper  which  I 
herewith  send  to  yon.  I  leave  you  to  select  such 
articles  as  yon  may  think  worthy  of  notice ;  for 
tbooi^  I  hare  omitted  all  the  idle  stories  of  such  a 
man  being  hissed '  at  the  public  games,  of  another 
bebg  bnried  with  great  funeral  pomp,  together 
with  various  impertinences  of  the  same  uninterest- 
bg  kind ;  it  still  abounds  with  many  paragraphs 
of  little  moment.  However,  I  chose  to  err  on  the 
right  side,  and  had  ra^er  huard  informing  yon  of 
what  you  may  not,  perhaps,  desire  to  hMr,  than 
pass  over  anything  material. 

1  am  glad  to  find  that  your  care  has  not  been 
wanting  to  procure  me  satisfaction  from  Sittius ; 
and  since  you  suspect  that  affair  is  not  in  very  safe 
hands,  I  entreat  you  to  take  it  altogether  into  your 
own.    Farewell. 

LETTER  VIL 
7*9  Canmhis  SaUusHuM%  Proqumiar, 

YotrtL  eourier  delivered  both  your  letters  to  me 
at  Tuiras,  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  which  1  will 
^^  ^  yjjj^  answer,  as  you  seem  to  desire,  according 
to  their  respective  dates. 

I  have  heard  no  news  of  my  successor;  and 
indeed  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  none  will  be 
appointed.  Nevertheless,  I  see  no  occasion  for  my 
continuance  in  this  province  a/ter  the  expiration  of 
my  year',  especially  now  that  all  our  fears  are  over 
with  respect  to  the  Parthians.  I  do  not  propose 
to  stay  at  any  place  in  my  return  ;  though,  perhaps, 
I  msy  visit  Rhodes,  in  order  to  show  that  city  to 
my  son  and  nephew* ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  yet 
determined.  The  truth  is,  1  am  desirous  of  reach- 
fa^:  Rome  as  soon  as  possible :  however,  I  shall 
regulate  my  journey  according  to  the  posture  of 
pvblic  albira.  But  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible 
fur  your  successor  to  be  so  expeditious,  as  to  give 
you  sn  opportunity  of  joining  me  in  Asia. 

As  to  what  you  mention  concerning  your 
accounts,  it  may  save  you,  T  confess,  some  trouble, 
to  make  use  of  the  dispensation  which  Bibulus,  it 
seeoM,  is  willing  to  grant.  But  I  think  you  can 
scarce  neglect  delivering  them  in,  without  violating 

P  It  vru  uanal  with  the  populace,  when  any  person, 
who  had  incurred  their  displeasure,  entered  the  places  of 
public  entertainments,  to  express  their  rescntoients  by  a 
feneral  hiss.  An  instance  of  this  kind,  which  happened 
with  it^iard  to  the  celebrated  Hortenrius,  Is  mentioned  in 
the  S9th  leUer  of  the  third  book. 

n  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  person  than  what  may 
be  collected  fhnn  the  prosooc  letter :  by  which  it  appears, 
that  he  was  qucstor  to  Bibulus  In  Syria. 

'  That  period  was  now  within  a  few  days  of  expiring ; 
for  the  totter  before  at  could  iM>t  have  been  written  sooner 
than  the  17th  of  July,  and  Cicero's  adniinistraticHi  ended 
oo  the  lost  day  of  the  same  month,  computing  it  from  the 
tiaie  he  entered  his  province.— Ep.  Fam.  xv.  2. 

•  '*  The  island  of  Rhodes  is  situated  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, not  far  from  the  coast  of  Lyda  and  Garia.  It  bad  a 
dty  of  the  same  name,  which  was  at  this  time  much 
cdebtated  and  resorted  to,  on  account  of  its  schools  of 
doqucooo  and  philoeophy.  Cioero  himself,  in  the  course 
of  hift  tmvds,  resided  some  time  here,  and  applied  himself 
to  t^.e  study  of  oratory  under  the  direction  of  AIolo,  who 
was  b«rth  an  cspcricnccd  pleader  and  fine  writer."— Rues. 


the  Julian  law< ;  and  though  Bibulus  may  have  his 
particular  reasons"  for  not  paying  obedience  to  that 
ordinance,  I  cannot  but  strongly  advise  your  ob- 
serving its  injunctions. 

I  find  you  agree  with  some  others  of  my  friends 
in  thinking  that  I  ought  not  to  have  drawn  the 
troops  out  of  Apamea :  and  I  am  sorry  I  should 
have  given  occasion  by  that  step  to  the  malicious 
censures  of  my  enemies.  But  you  are  singular  in 
dodbtiog  whether  ^e  Parthians  had  at  that  time 
actually  repaased  the  Euphrates.  It  was  in  fuU 
confidence  of  a  feet  so  universally  confirmed,  that 
I  evacuated  the  several  garrisons  of  those  brave  and 
numerous  troops  with  which  I  had  filled  them. 

It  is  by  no  means  reasonable  that  I  should  trans- 
mit  my  quaestor's  accounts  to  you ;  nor  indeed  are 
they  yet  settled.  I  intend,  however,  to  deposit  a 
copy  of  them  at  Apamea.  In  answer  to  what  yon 
mention  concerning  the  booty  we  took  from  the 
Parthians  in  this  war,  let  me  assure  you  that  no  man 
shall  touch  any  part  of  it,  except  the  city  qucstors 
on  behalf  of  the  public.  I  purpose  to  leave  the 
money  at  Laodicea  which  shall  arise  from  the  sale 
of  those  spoils,  and  to  take  security  for  its  being 
paid  in  Rome,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hazard  both 
to  myself  and  the  commonwealth,  of  conveying  it 
in  sp^e.  As  to  your  request  concerning  the 
100,000  drachmas*,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
comply  with  it.  For  the  chests  of  monev  taken 
in  war  fall  under  the  direction  of  the  prefects,  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  plunder ;  and  the 
particular  share  that  belongs  to  myself  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  quaestor.  In  return  to  your  question, 
What  my  thoughts  are  concerning  the  legiona 
which  have  received  orders  to  march  into  Syria, 
— I  always  doubted  of  their  srrival ;  but  I  am  now 
folly  persuaded,  if  it  should  be  known  at  Rome 
that  everything  is  quiet  in  your  province,  before 
those  forces  enter  Syria,  that  they  will  certainly 
be  countermanded.  And  as  the  senate  has  ap- 
pointed your  successor,  Marius,  to  conduct  those 
troops,  I  imagine  it  will  be  a  considerable  tioia 
before  you  see  him.  Thus  fer  in  reply  to  your  first 
letter :  I  am  now  to  take  notice  of  your  second. 

I  want  no  inclination  to  recommend  you,  as  yon 
desire,  in  the  strongest  manner  to  Bibulus.  But 
1  must  take  this  opportunity  of  chiding  you  a 
little  for  having  never  acquainted  me  of  the  iU, 
though  unmerited,  terms  on  which  I  stand  with 
him^.  You  are  indeed  the  only  one  of  my  friends 
among  his  officers  who  omitted  to  inform  me  that 
when  the  city  of  Antiochia  was  in  a  general  con- 

t  Julius  Crsar  procured  a  law  in  his  first  consulate,  \ty 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  several  magistrates  in  the 
provinces  should  deposit  a  copy  of  their  ra>pective  ao- 
coimts  in  the  two  principal  cities  of  their  goTemmcnt.— 
Pigh.  Annal.  i.  3fi2. 

«  Bibulus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  094,  was  elected  jotet 
consul  with  Cwsar,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great 
contempt  and  indignity  for  endeavouring  to  withstand  the 
violent  measures  of  his  administration.  [See  rem.  *,  p, 
3670  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Bibulus.  in  resent- 
ment of  these  injuriea,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  vali- 
dity of  the  law  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note :  as  not 
having  been  pasted,  perhaps,  with  all  the  necessary  for* 
malities. 

▼  About  aoOM.  of  our  money. 

w  Notwithstanding  Cicero  represents  the  disgust  which 
Bibulus  had  oonccived  against  him  to  have  been  alto- 
gether without  foundation,  yet  (as  Manutlus  justly 
obsenres  upon  this  pavogei  ho  had  great  rcawm  to  be 
offended :  for  Cicero  had  been  a  princijial  prunu>ter  ot 
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sternation  from  the  late  iiiTation  of  the  FuihUnf 
(and  ^eir  great  hopes  depended  opon  me  and  my 
army),  that  Bibnlns  often  declared  he  would  suffer 
the  last  extremity  rather  than  be  obliged  to  my 
assistance.  However,  I  was  not  offended  at  your 
sileoce,  as  I  imputed  it  to  that  particular  and 
powerfiil  connexion  in  which  you  stood  related  to 
him  as  his  qusstor,  though  I  was  not  ignorant,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated 

Su.  But  his  unfriendly  disposition  appeared 
ewise  in  another  instance ;  for  though  he  de- 
rtohed  a  courier  to  Thermus  with  an  account  of 
irruption  of  the  Parthians,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  communicate  any  intelligence  of  that 
kind  to  me,  notwithstanding  he  well  knew  that 
I  was  particularly  concerned  in  the  consequence 
of  that  invasion*.  The  single  letter  I  received 
from  him  was  to  desire  my  interest  when  his 
son  was  soliciting  the  office  of  augur ;  to  which, 
in  compliance  wiUi  those  sentiments  I  ever  bore 
towards  him,  and  in  tenderness  to  the  affliction 
under  which  he  then  laboured^,  I  endeavoured  to 
return  him  the  most  civil  and  friendlv  answer  I 
was  capable.  If  this  behaviour  proceeded  ftt>m  a 
general  moroseness  of  temper  (which  I  confess  I 
never  took  to  be  his  disposition)  I  have  the  less 
reason  to  complain  ;  but  if  it  arose  ftrora  any  par- 
ticular coolness  to  myself,  my  recommendations  can 
nothing  avail  you.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  the 
latter,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  towards 
me.  For  in  his  late  despatehes  to  the  senate,  he 
is  pleased  to  usurp  the  entire  credit  of  an  affair  in 
which  1  was  jointly  concerned  with  him :  and 
assures  that  venerable  assembly  that  "he  had  taken 
proper  care  to  settle  the  exchange*  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  be  most  advantageous  to  Uie  public." 
He  mentions,  at  the  same  time,  as  his  own  act, 
what  was  solely  and  absolutely  mine ;  and  says, 
that  *'  in  order  to  ease  the  people  of  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  Lombani  troops*,  he  forbore 
to  demand  them."  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought 
proper  to  give  me  part  in  an  action  which  belongs 
altc^ther  to  himself,  and  names  me  in  the  letter  I 
am  speaking  of  as  "  joining  in  his  application  for  a 
larger  allowance  of  com  for  the  use  of  the  auxiliary 
troops."  To  point  out  another  instance,  also, 
which  betrays  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible 
malevolence : — Ariobarzanes  having  been  particu- 
larly recommended  by  the  senate  to  my  protection**, 
and  it  being  by  my  means  they  were  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  his  regal  title,  Bibulus  constantly 
speaks  of  him,  throughout  his  letter,  under  the 
degrading  appellation  of  "the  son  of  the  late 
king."  My  recommendation,  therefore,  to  a  person 
thus  ilLdisposed  towards  me,  would  only  reuder 
him  so  much  the  more  disinclined  to  serve  you. 


those  excessive  honours  which  had  been  paid  to  Cesar. 
8ee  rem.  ",  abore. 

>  Cicero's  prorlnoe  being  contiguous  to  that  of  Syria. 

7  Two  of  his  aoiu  had  lately  been  murdered  at  Alexan- 
dria by  some  Roman  soldiers.  Sencoa  mentions  the  beha- 
viour of  Bibnlns,  upon  this  occasion,  as  an  example  of 
philoeoidiioal  magnanimity ;  for  the  very  next  day  after 
he  had  received  this  afflicting  news,  he  had  the  resolution 
to  Kppemt  in  the  public  exercise  of  his  proconsnlar  office. 
—Vat  Max.  iv.  1 ;  Senea  ConaoL  ad  Marc.  14. 

*  Of  the  public  money  whitdi  was  to  be  remitted  trom 
CiHda  and  Syria,  to  the  treasury  at  Rome. 

•  Which  were  raised  in  order  to  be  sent  against  the 
Parthians. 

^  See  letter  I,  book  iv. 


Nevertheless  I  herewith  enclose  a  letter  whkk 
I  have  written  to  him  in  compliance  with  your 
request ;  and  I  leave  it  to  your  own  discretion  to 
make  what  use  of  it  yon  shall  think  proper. — 
FarewelL 


LETTER    VIII. 
Marcui  Cmliua  to  Cieero. 

1  coNQRATULATB  you  ou  your  alliance^  with 
so  worthy  a  man  as  Dolabella ;  for  such  I  sincerely 
A  u.  703.  ^^^  ^^*  ^^  former  conduct,  it  is  true, 
has  not  been  altogether  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. But  time  has  now  worn  out  those  little 
indisCTCtions  of  his  youth :  at  least,  if  any  of  them 
should  still  remain,  the  authority  and  advantage*of 
your  advice  and  friendship,  together  with  the  good 
sense  of  Tullia,  will  soon,  I  am  confident,  reoaim 
him.  He  is  by  no  means,  indeed,  obstinate  in  his 
errors ;  and  it  is  not  from  any  incapacity  of  discern- 
ing better,  whenever  he  deviates  from  the  right 
path.  To  say  all  in  one  word,  I  infinitely  love  him. 

Do  Tou  know,  my  dear  Cicero,  what  a  victory 
Curio  has  lately  obtained  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
vinces? The  senate,  in  pursuance  of  a  former 
order,  having  assembled  to  consider  of  the  obstruc- 
tion  which  some  of  the  tribunes  had  given  to  their 
decree',  Marcus  Maroellus  moved,  that  applicatioo 
might  be  made  to  those  magistrates  to  withdraw 
their  protest :  but  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by 
a  considerable  majority.  Pompey  is  at  present  in 
such  delicate  circumstances,  that  he  will  scaroetj 
find  any  measures,  I  believe,  perfectly  to  his  satis- 
faction. The  senate,  however,  seem  to  intend,  by 
the  resolution  I  just  now  mentioned  *,  that  Cssar 
shall  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  oonsulship, 
notwithstanding  he  should  refuse  to  resign  his 

?9vemment«  What  effect  this  may  have  upon 
Ompey  you  shall  know  as  soon  as  I  can  discover'. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  importe  you  wealthy  veterans 
to  consider  what  methods  to  pursue,  in  case  the 
latter  should  appear  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
support  the  republic. 
Hortensinsv  lies  at  the  point  of  death.  FsrewelL 

c  See  rein,  r  on  the  first  letter  of  this  book. 

d  Thia  decree,  together  with  the  protest  of  the  trlbonea 
here  mentionM,  is  inserted  at  large  in  the  7th  letter  of  the 
4th  book. 

•  Cicero  speaks  of  this  resolution  in  a  letter  to  Attious, 
and  produces  it  as  a  proof  that  the  intentions  of  the  senate 
were  not  true  to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth.  For 
had  the  motion  of  Marcellns  been  vigoroudy  supported. 
Curio's  opposition,  he  says,  would  have  been  In  vain,  and 
Caesar  must  necessarily  have  resigned  his  command. — Ad 
Att.  vii.  7. 

'  There  is  evidently  some  error  in  the  Latin  text:  whldi 
runs  thus,  *'  Quemadmodum  hoc  laturos  Pompefna  tdt, 
cum  oognoscat,  quidnam  reipublicw  faturum  sit,  si  aui 
non  curet,  voe  8ene8,"dcc.  I  have  ventured,  though  un- 
supported by  any  of  the  mannaoripts  or  conunentatoi*,  to 
read  this  passage  in  the  following  manner :  •*  Quemad- 
modum  hoc  Pbmpelus  laturua  sit,  cum  eognoeeam^  U  cer^ 
tiorem/aciam.  Quidnam  reipublicsB  futurum  sit,  id  ant 
non  poMit,  aut  non  curet,  vos,**  &o. 

r  Hortensius  would  have  been  oonddered  as  the  aobleat 
orator  that  ever  shined  in  the  Roman  forum,  if  Cicoo  had 
not  risen  with  superior  lustre.  There  was  a  peculiar 
eloquenee  in  his  manner ^  as  well  as  in  his  expreeslon  :  and 
it  was  difBcult  to  determine  whether  his  audience  beheld 
the  grace  of  his  action,  or  Ustened  to  the  diarms  of  his 
rhet<nric,  with  greater  admiration  and  pleasure.  Cioero 
often  celebrates  him  for  the  prodigious  strength  of  his 
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LETTER  IX, 
To  Appiui  Puleher. 

That  I  maj  answer  yoar  letter  in  doe  form, 
let  me  pay  my  conrntalations  to  you  in  the  first 
.  ^  t.M  place,  and  then  turn  to  what  concerns 
^  "•'"*•    myself. 

Be  assured  the  account  you  gare  me  concerning 
the  CTent  of  your  trial  on  the  information  for 
bribery^,  afforded  me  great  pleasure.  Not  because 
you  were  acquitted,  for  I  never  entertained  the 
least  doubt  or  the  contrary,  but  to  find  that  there 
was  not  a  single  judge  who  dared  throw  in  a  nega- 
tive upon  your  innocence,  eren  under  all  the  secrecy 
and  sa/ety  which  the  method  of  balloting  would 
have  secured  to  his  malice.  This  is  a  circumstance 
altogether  extraordinary :  a  circumstance,  indeed, 
so  little  agreeable  to  the  general  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  present  depraved  generation,  that 
the  more  I  reflect  on  your  high  rank,  on  your 
public  and  private  virtues,  and  on  the  distinguished 
hooonrs  to  which  they  have  exalted  you,  the  more 
I  consider  it  with  astonishment  I  can  truly  say, 
no  occurrence  has  happened  for  a  considerable 
time  that  surprised  me  more. 

And  now,  let  me  entreat  you  to  imagine  yourself, 
for  a  momoit,  in  my  situation  with  respect  to  the 
alair  yon  mentioned',  and,  if  you  should  then  find 
that  you  are  under  no  diflicultiee,  I  will  not  desire 
you  to  excuse  mine.  You  will  allow  me  to  join  in 
your  own  good-natured  wishes  that  an  alliance 
which  was  conducted  without  my  knowledge,  may 
prove  happy  both  to  me  and  to  my  daughter.  I 
will  venture  to  hope,  too,  that  something  may  be 
derived  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  my  wishes^, 
even  from  the  particular  conjuncture  wherein  this 
transaction  has  happened;  though  I  must  add, 
that  nothing  encounges  me  in  this  hope  so  much 
as  the  sentiments  I  entertain  of  your  candour  and 
good  sense.  What  farther  to  say  I  know  not.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  would  not  become  me  to  speak 
with  more  despondency  of  an  affair  to  which  you 
have  kindly  given  your  favourable  presages;  on 
the  other,  there  are  some  lights  in  which  I  cannot 
▼iew  it  without  uneasiness.  1  am  apprehensive, 
indeed,  lest  you  should  not  be  sufficiently  persuaded 
nemorj :  of  which  the  elder  Soieca  baa  recordad  a  remark- 
able instance.  He  nndertook.  It  nems,  as  a  proof  of  its 
ioroe,  to  attend  a  whole  daj  at  a  pablio  auotloa,  and  give 
aa  exact  aooonni  of  everything  that  was  put  ap  to  eale,  of 
the  prloe  at  which  it  was  eold,  and  of  the  name  of  every 
particular  porchaeer:  and  thi«  he  aooordingly  executed 
witboat  failing  in  a  single  artide.  Cioeru  received  the 
aews  of  hie  death  with  real  concern :  for  though  there  was 
A  perpetoal  emolation,  there  was  a  mutual  friendBhlp 
sevefthdeas  between  them.  This  harmony,  so  onnsoal 
^wUh  tboM  who  contend  together  for  the  tame  prise*  was 
ftreatly  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  Attious;  who  seems, 
indeed,  upon  all  occasions  (and  it  is  the  most  amiable  part 
of  bis  very  singnUr  ohanotor)  to  have  employed  the 
x«narkaUe  influence  he  enjoyed  with  all  parties,  in 
TeooDdllng  differences  and  cementing  friendabips.  Uor- 
tensius  was  about  six  years  older  than  Cicero :  and  died 
in  the  63d  year  of  bb  age— Val.  Max.  vilL  10 ;  €7io.  de  Oar. 
Onior.  901 ;  Sense.  Controvers.  i.  in  procsm. ;  Ad  Ati.  vi. 
< :  vUi.  8 ;  Com.  Nep.  in  Vit  Att.  5. 

^  See  rem.  i  on  letter  ft,  book  v. 

>  The  marriage  of  Cioeru's  daughter  with  Dolabella. 

i  What  Cicero  seems  to  intimate  in  this  pasnga  is,  that 
he  might,  probably,  be  enabled,  by  the  Influence  which 
his  alliance  would  give  him  with  Dolabella.  to  infuse  into 
iim  a  mors  fMrourable  diqMsltioo  towards  Appius. 


that  this  treaty  was  managed  without  my  privity^ ; 
as,  in  truth,  it  was  by  some  of  my  friends,  to  whom 
I  gave  a  general  commission  to  act  in  my  absenoa 
as  they  should  judge  proper,  without  referring 
themselves  at  this  great  distance  to  me.  But,  U 
▼ou  ask  what  measures  I  would  have  taken  had  I 
been  present,  I  will  freely  own  I  should  have 
approved  of  the  match  S  though,  as  to  the  time  of 
oonsummating  it,  I  should  certainly  have  done 
nothing  either  without  your  advice  or  contrary  to 
your  inclination. 

You  have  already  discovered,  I  dare  say,  how 
terribly  1  am  perplexed  between  apologising  for  a 
step  which  I  am  obliged  to  defend,  and  avoiding, 
at  the  same  time,  saying  anything  that  may  give 
you  offence.  Have  so  much  charity,  therefore,  I  be- 
seech you,  as  to  ease  me  of  this  embarrassment ;  for, 
in  fair  truth,  I  never  pleaded  a  more  difficult  cause. 
Of  this,  however,  be  well  persuaded,  that,  had.  I 
not,  ere  1  was  informed  of  this  alliance,  completed 
my  good  offices  in  your  service,  it  would  have 
induced  me  to  defend  your  reputation,  not, 
indeed,  with  more  seal,  (for  that  would  have  been 
impossible,)  but  certainly  frith  so  much  the  more 
conspicuous  and  significant  testimonies  of  my 
friendship. 

The  first  notice  that  vras  given  me  of  this  mar* 
riage,  was  by  a  letter  which  1  received  on  the  3rd 
of  August  upon  my  arrival  at  Sida ;  at  which  city 
I  touched  in  my  voyage  from  the  province.  Tour 
frioid  Servilius,  who  was  then  with  me,  seemed  a 
good  deal  concerned  at  the  news ;  but  I  assured 
him  that  the  only  effect  it  would  have,  with  respect 
to  myself,  would  be  to  give  an  additional  strength 
to  my  future  sendees  in  your  behalf.  To  be  short, 
though  it  cannot  increase  my  affection  for  you,  it 
has  increased  my  endeavours  of  rendering  that 
affection  more  evident:  and  as  our  former  dis* 
union  made  me  so  much  the  more  cautious  to 
avoid  affording  the  least  suspicion  that  my  recon- 
cilement with  you  was  not  thoroughly  sincere,  so 
this  alliance  will  heighten  my  care  not  to  give  the 
world  reason  to  think  that  it  has  in  any  degree 
impaired  the  strength  of  that  perfect  friendship  I 
bear  you.    FarewelL 


LETTER  X. 

To  Mareu*  Cato^, 
**  Praise  from  thy  lip*  'tis  mine  with  pride  to  boast: 
He  best  can  give  it  who  deserves  it  most  :** 

as  Hector,  I  think,  says  to  the  yenerable  Priam,  in 
one  of  Nsevius's  plays.  Honourable,  indeed,  is  that 
A.  u.  703^  approbation  which  is  bestowed  by  those 
who  have  themselves  been  the  constant 
object  of  universal  applause.  Accordingly,  I  esteem 
the  encomiums  you  conferred  upon  me  in  the 

k  See  rtm,  f  on  letter  1  of  this  book. 

i  Cioero  had  sorely  forgotten  what  he  said  to  Appius  In 
a  former  letter.  For  taking  notloe  of  the  report  which 
Dolabella  had  qiread  oonoaming  this  matoh,  he  affirms 
thers  was  so  little  of  truth  in  it,  that  he  would  much 
sooner  renounoeall  former oocrespondeaoe  with  Dolabella* 
than  enter  into  a  new  eonnearkwi  with  a  man  who  had 
dedared  hims^  the  enemy  of  Ai^ins.  **  Bgo  dtins  cum 
eo.  qui  tuas  Iniminitias  snspepissit,  vetenn  eoqjnnotkmem 
diremissem,  quam  novam  oonoUiasssm.**— £p.  Fam.  ill. 
10.    See  the  first  letter  of  this  book. 

•  This  letter  is  an  answer  to  the  ssoQisi  in  the  preoedii« 
book. 
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senate,  togetlier  with  yon*  congnitalatory  letter,  as  a 
distinctioii  of  the  highest  and  most  iUustrions  kind". 
Nothing  conld  be  more  agreeable  to  my  wishes,  as 
nothing  oonld  be  more  glorious  for  my  reputation, 
than  your  having  thus  freely  given  to  friendship 
whatever  you  conld  strictly  give  to  truth.  Were 
Rome  entirely  composed  of  Catos,  or  could  it  pro- 
duce many  (as  it  is  surprising  it  can  furnish  even 
one)  of  that  venerable  character,  my  desires  would 
be  amply  satisfied,  and  I  should  prefer  your  single 
approbation  to  all  the  laurels  and  all  the  triumphal 
cars  in  the  universe.  In  my  own  judgment,  indeed , 
and  according  to  ^cf  refined  estimate  of  true  phi- 
losophy, the  honours  you  paid  me  in  the  senate, 
and  which  have  been  transmitted  to  me  by  my 
friends,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  significant  dis- 
tinction I  can  possibly  receive.  I  acquainted  you 
in  my  former  letter  with  the  particular  motives 
which  induced  me  to  be  desirous  (for  I  vrill  not 
call  it  ambitious)  of  a  triumph ;  and,  if  the  reasons 
I  there  assigned  vrill  not,  in  your  opinion,  justify  a 
warm  pursuit  of  that  honour,  they  must  prove,  at 
least,  that  I  ought  not  to  refuse  it  if  the  senate 
should  make  me  the  offer :  and  I  hope  that  assem- 
bly, in  consideration  of  my  services  in  this  province, 
vrUl  not  think  me  undeserving  of  a  reward  so  usu- 
ally conferred.  If  I  should  not  ^  disappointed  in 
this  hope,  my  only  request  is,  (what  indeed  you 
kindly  promise,)  that,  as  you  have  paid  me  the 
honours  you  thought  most  to  my  glory,  you  would 
rejoice  in  my  obtaining  those  which  are  most  to 
my  inclination.  And  this  disposition  you  have 
already  very  sincerely  shown,  not  only  by  your 

*>  Cicero  was  at  this  time  veil  pleased  with  the  part 
which  Citto  had  acted  towards  him :  for  he  tells  Atticos, 
what  he  likewise  says  In  this  letter,  that  *'  he  looked  upon 
the  applauses  which  the  fonner  had  conferred  upon  him, 
in  the  senate,  as  pffvferahle  to  all  the  triumphs  In  the 
world.**  But  he  soon  changed  his  laagnage:  and.  in  his 
subsequent  letters  to  Attions.  he  expresses  himself  with 
great  warmth  and  indignation  against  Cato's  behaviour  in 
this  very  article.  Cato,  it  soems,  had  granted  to  Bibolus 
what  he  refused  to  Cicero,  and  voted  that  a  general  thanks- 
giving should  be  appointed,  for  the  success  of  the  former 
in  Sjria.  This  was  a  preference  which  Cicero  could  not 
digest,  and  he  complains  of  it  to  Atticus  hn  tenns  to  the 
following  purpose.  **  Cato,  says  be,  **  has  given  mehis 
applauses,  which  I  did  not  derirt,  but  refused  me  his 
suin^age,  though  I  earnestly  requested  it.  Yet  this  un- 
grateful man  has  voted  that  a  thanksgiving  shall  be 
appointed  for  twenty  days,  in  honour  of  Bibulua.  Pardon 
me  for  saying  it ;  but  I  neither  can  nor  will  forgive  so 
injurious  a  treatment"  Cicero  ascribes  this  conduct  of 
Cato  to  eovy ;  and  his  ingenious  translator.  Monsieur  Mon- 
gault,  imputes  it  to  partiality.  -On  the  contrary,  I  am 
persuaded  it  flowed  neither  from  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  was  the  pure  result  of  that  impartial  justice  which 
seems  upon  all  occurrences  to  have  invariably  determined 
his  actions.  Fur  Cicero  had  undoubtedly  no  claim  to  the 
honour  he  demanded :  and  for  this  reason,  among  othera, 
because  the  number  of  the  sUin  on  the  side  of  the  enemy 
was  not  so  gnat  as  the  laws  in  these  eases  required. 
(Ep.  Fam.  viU.  11.]  But  it  is  probable  that  the  cUUm  of 
Bibulus  was  supported  by  all  the  Uffai  requldtes.  For 
though  the  Farthlans  wen  driven  out  of  Syria  before  his 
arrival  in  the  province;  yet  Cassius,  by  whose  bravery 
they  were  repulsed,  acted  under  the  auspices  of  Bibulus : 
ntb  ^ftu  auspieio  ra  fftsUe  eraut,  as  they  expressed  it. 
Now  the  success  of  the  lieutenant,  or  other  subordinate 
officer,  was  always  imputed  to  the  general,  notwithstanding 
he  were  not  actually  present ;  as  being  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  effect  of  these  atttpicia^  or  sacred  rites,  which  he 
previously  performed  ere  he  set  out  on  his  intended  expe- 
ditlun.-Ad  Att  va  1,  2,  3 ;  Rosin.  AnUq.  Rom.  968L 


letter,  but  by  having  signed  tiie  deeree  tiitt  bss 
passed  in  my  ihvour ;  for  decrees  of  this  kind,  I 
know,  are  usually  subscribed  by  those  who  srs 
most  in  the  interest  of  the  peraon  to  whose  hooow 
they  are  voted.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  hope  ta 
see  you  very  shortly ;  and  may  I  find  the  repable 
in  a  happier  situation  than  I  have  reatot  to  ftsr  1 


LETTER  XI. 
To  Caiut  MarceUutf  Cantul, 

I  AM  informed,  by  the  letters  of  all  my  friends, 
what,  indeed,  I  was  suflidently  sensible  of  by  the 
^  ^  -^^    effects,  that  you  have  elected  the  same 
generous  seal  in  promoting  my  honours*, 
now  that  yon  are  consul,  which  yon  always  dis- 
covered, in  conjunction  with  your  whole  fsmily»  in 
every  preceding  station  of  your  life.    There  is  no 
good  office,  therefore,  whidi  you  have  not  a  ftill 
right  to  claim  at  my  hands*  as  there  is  aone  wUdi 
I  shall  not  at  all  times  be  most  warmly  and  joyfaQy 
ready  to  return.    It  is  a  point  of  modi  importance 
from  whom  one  receives  an  obligation ;  btit,  believe 
me,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  worid  I  would  ratha 
choose  be  obliged  to  you  than  yonnelf.  For,  not  to 
mention  that  I  have  been  attached  to  yon  by  asimiU- 
^de  of  studies,  and  by  the  many  generous  services 
I  have  received  both  from  yoursdf  and  your  father ; 
there  is  an  additional  inducement  which,  in  my 
estimation,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  engaging ;  I 
mean  the  manner  in  which  you  act,  and  have  ever 
acted,  in  the  administration  of  public  afoirs.    As 
nothing,  then,  is  more  dear  to  me  than  the  com- 
monwealth, oan  I  scruple  to  be  as  much  indebted 
to  you  in  my  own  particular,  as  I  am  in  oomaaon 
with  every  friend  to  the  republic  ?    And  may  your 
patriot  labours  be  attended,  as  I  trust  thay  will, 
with  all  the  success  they  deserve. 

If  the  Etesian  irinds',  which  usually  begin  to 
blow  about  this  season  of  the  year,  should  not 
retard  my  voyage,  I  hope  to  tee  you  very  apeedily. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XIL 

To  Appiut  Pulcher. 
Whin  the  question  concerning  the  nuUtary 
honours  to  be  paid  to  your  arms^  was  formerly 
A.  V.  703.  ^^^^^  ^  ^®  senate,  I  supported  the 
cause  of  your  glory  with  as  much  warmth 
and  zeal  as  if  I  had  foreseen  that  I  should  one  day 
have  occasion  for  your  good  offices  of  the  name 
kind  to  myself.  Truth  obliges  me,  however,  to 
acknowledge  that  you  have  returned  miu^  more 
than  you  received.  All  my  letters,  indeed,  from 
Rome  agree  in  assuring  me  that  you  not  oaly 
supported  my  interest  by  the  authority  of  year 
eloquence,  and  the  credit  of  your  vote,  (which  vras 
as  much  as  I  could  in  reason  desire  from  a  man  of 

o  This  alludes  to  the  good  offices  of  Maroellus,  In  relation 
to  the  general  thanksgiving  which  had  lately  been  Toied 
for  the  soooess  of  Cicero's  arms  in  Cilida.  Sew  the  6th 
letter  of  this  book. 

P  Periodical  winds,  which  constantly  blow  the  ■■me  vray 
daring  a  oertiUn  number  of  months  every  year. 

<i  In  Cilicia,  probably ;  in  which  province  Appf  us,  as  the 
reader  has  been  informed,  was  predecessor  to  Oleero.  This 
letter  is  upon  the  same  subject  with  the  preosdlar 
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■d  ehancter,)  but  tliat,  hy  eontrilratiiig 
yov  advice,  hj  aatistiiig  at  the  meetinga  which 
wara  bald  iqMm  my  accouit,  by  your  peraonal 
fipticatiiiay  andf  in  abort,  by  your  aaaidnity  io 
^eoaral.  yo«  rvndarcd  the  good  oflAoea  of  the  reat 
of  Bsy  tnmiB  altogether  aapei^ooiia.  Theae  are 
cipoBiBataiiGaa  far  more  to  my  credit  than  the  ho- 
nour itielf  for  which  yoa  thua  generonaly  laboared. 
The  latter,  indeed,  haa  freonently  been  obtained 
by  thoae  who  had  done  nothing  to  deienre  it,  bnt 
DO  man  waa  ever  anpported  wilh  to  mnch  teal  by  an 
•dTocate  tboa  illna^na,  without  merit  to  juatify 
bia  claim.  But  the  great  benefit  that  I  propoae 
to  myself  by  your  friendahip,  ariaea  entirely  n'om 
the  adTantages  which  natural!?  flow  from  an  inter- 
courae  of  thia  kind ;  at  nothing,  in  truth,  can  be 
attended  with  greater,  especially  between  two  per- 
sona, who,  13ce  you  and  me,  are  united  by  the  same 
common  purauits;  for  I  profess  to  act  with  you 
upon  the  same  political  princinlea  in  which  our 
■entlmenta  are  iwrfectly  agreed,  as  weU  as  to  be 
joined  witli  you  m  an  equal  attachment  to  the  same 
crta  and  adencea  which  we  mutually  cultirate.  I 
since lely  wiah  that  fbrtune  had  aa  atronf^y  con- 
nected ua  in  erery  other  reapect,  and  that  you 
could  tiiink  of  all  who  belong  to  me'  with  the 
same  friendly  aentimenta  I  entertain  for  those  who 
stand  related  to  you.  But  1  do  not  deqMdr  that  even 
this  may  be  effected.  It  ia  a  point,  howerer,  in 
which  you  are  no  way  concerned,  anid  which  it  is 
my  part  akme  to  manage.  In  the  mean  time  I  beg 
yon  would  be  perauaded,  aa  you  will  most  certainly 
experience,  tiiat  diia  alliance  haa,  if  poaaible,  rather 
augmented  than  diminished  the  warmth  of  my  zeal 
fbr  your  aerrioe. 

But,  aa  I  hope  I  am  now  writing  to  a  censor*,  I 
must  have  the  modesty  to  shorten  my  letter,  that 
I  may  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  respect  to  a 
magistrate  who  ia  the  great  superintendant  of  good 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XIII. 

To  MareuM  CcbUum,  CuruU-JEdile, 
Nothing  could  be  more  judicious,  nor  more 
carefully  conducted,  than  your  management  of 
A  V  703.  ^^^  ^  relation  to  the  tbanksgiring*. 
Indeed,  the  circumstances  of  that  whole 
aAdr  have  prored  entirely  conformable  to  my 
wiabea ;  not  only  as  it  paned  the  senate  with  so 
mudi  expedition,  but  aa  our  mutual  competitor, 
the  angry  Hirrua,  expressed  his  assent  to  those 
divine  encomiums  with  which  Cato  honoured  my 
actiona.  I  am  inclined  to  flatter  myself,  therefore, 
that  thia  will  lead  to  a  triumph  ;  and  I  desire  you 
would  be  prepared  accordingly. 

It  ia  with  great  pleasure  I  find  that  Dolabella 
c^ioya  the  happiness  of  your  esteem  and  friendahip. 
1  waa  at  no  IoIm  to  gueaa  the  circumstance  to  which 
you  allttded,  when  you  mentioned  your  hopea  that 
the  prudence  of  my  daughter  Tullia  would  temper 
his  conduct.  But  what  would  you  have  said  bad 
you  seen  the  letter  I  wrote"  to  Appius  immediately 
'  Thi»  alluftot  to  DoUbellm.  whose  oooduot  to  Apfrftu 
ha»  beoo  to  ofteo  meotioned  in  theae  remarks. 

•  8m  rtm,  f  on  the  first  letter  of  thie  book. 

«  See  the  eUth  letter  of  the  present  book,  to  which  ttds 
Is  an  answer. 

•  Tha  letter  to  which  Ooero  aUiules  is  the  first  of  the 
present  book- 


after  I  reoeived  youra  upon  that  sul^ject?  Yet 
thua  we  must  act,  my  firiend,  if  we  would  live  in 
the  worid^  I  hope  the  gods  will  give  success  to 
this  match,  and  that  I  shall  have  reaaon  to  be  wcU 
aatiafled  with  my  son-in-law ;  I  am  sure,  at  leaat, 
your  amicable  oiBoea  will  ezteemely  contribute  to 
that  end. 

The  dark  prospect  of  public  affairs  fills  me  with 
great  disquietude.  I  am  well  inclined  towarda 
Curio ;  it  ia  my  wish  that  Csaar's  achievements 
may  meet  with  the  houQurable  rewards  they  de- 
serve ;  and  I  would  wi^ngly  sacrifice  my  lUb  in 
support  of  Fompey ;  still,  however,  none  of  my 
afiectiona  are  supcsior  to  that  which  I  feel  fbr  my 
country.  But,  I  perceive,  you  do  not  take  any 
great  part  in  her  oonteats ;  behig  divided,  I  suppose, 
between  the  diiTerent  obligations  of  m  patriot  imd  a 
firiend. 

Upon  my  departure  from  the  province,  I  left 
the  adminiatration  in  the  handa  of  Caldua*.  You 
will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  that  I  ahould  commit 
ao  great  a  truat  to  so  young  a  man.  But  you  will 
remember  that  he  was  my  qusBStor ;  that  he  ia  a 
youth  of  a  noble  family,  and  that  I  am  justified  in 
my  choioe  by  a  practice  almost  universaL  Beddes, 
I  had  no  other  peraon  near  me  of  superior  rank  ; 
tar  Pontiniua  had  long  before  quitted  the  province, 
and,  aa  to  my  brother,  I  could  by  no  meana  have 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  the  employment. 
Indeed,  if  I  had  placed  the  adminiatration  in  bia 
hands,  the  malidoua  part  of  the  world  would  pro- 
bably have  said,  that,  instead  of  resigning  my 
government  in  obedienoe  to  the  decree  of  the 
aenate,  I  still  continued  it  in  the  person  of  one 
who  may  iustly  be  considered  aa  my  second  sdfl 
Tney  ndght  perhaps  have  added,  too,  that  the 
intentiona  of  the  aenate  were,  tbat  those  only 
should  command  in  the  provincea  who  had  never 
enjoyed  a  government  before'  j  whereaa,  my  bro- 
ther had  actually  preaided  in  Asia^  during  three 
whole  yeara.  The  method  I  have  taken,  therefore, 
secures  me  firom  all  censure ;  whereaa,  if  I  had 
substituted  my  brother,  there  is  no  abuse  I  should 
not  have  had  reaaon  to  expect.  In  fine,  I  waa 
induced,  I  will  not  aay  to  court,  but,  at  least,  to 
avoid  disobliging,  a  young  man  of  Caldus*s  ouality, 
not  only  by  my  own  inclination,  but  by  tne  ex- 
ample also  of  our  two  great  potentatea* ;  who,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reaaon,  distin- 
guished their  respective  ouKstors,  Cassius  and 
Antonitts*.  Upon  the  whole,  my  firiend,  I  expect 
that  you  approve  of  my  choice,  for  it  is  now  out  of 
myjpower  to  recal  it 

The  hint  vou  dropped  concerning  OceUa  was  so 
extremely  obscure^  that  I  could  make  nothing  of 
it,  and  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  your  newspaper. 

You  are  become  so  wonderfully  celebrated,  that 

▼  See  rem.  ff  on  letter  1  of  this  book. 

«  The  pemn  to  whom  the  third  letter  of  this  book  is 
addressed. 

s  The  partioular  decree  to  which  Cioero  sUodes,  may  be 
found  among  thoee  which  are  inserted  in  the  eoven^  letter 
of  the  fourth  book.    It  stsnds  the  last. 

7  He  was  elected  goremor  of  Asia  MInar,  in  the  jear  of 
RtmiedW. 

>  Cesar  and  Pompey. 

•  Quintus  Cassias,  brother  to  tha  celebrated  Gains  OMniM, 
wasqocstor  to  Pompoy.  in  Spain;  as  Mark  Antony  senred 
under  Cesar  in  the  same  quality,  when  he  prwiiied  aspii>- 
pTKtor  in  that  provlnoe. 

k  See  the  sixth  letter  of  the  fifth  book,  pk4li. 
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the  fame  of  yoor  conduct  in  relation  to  Matrinius 
has  travelled  beyond  Moont  Taonu. 

If  I  shcold  not  be  delayed  by  the  Etesian  winds, 
I  hope  to  embrace  yon  and  the  rest  of  my  friends 
very  soon,    FarewdL 


LETTER  XIV. 
Marcui  Cmliuf  to  Cicero, 
I  AM  ashamed  to  own  how  mach  occasion  I  have 
to  complain  of  Appius.  This  ungratefol  man 
singled  me  ont  as  the  object  of  his  secret 
A.  u.  70S.  gpi^^  fop  no  other  reason  but  becaose 
be  has  received  greater  obligations  from  me  than 
his  narrow  spirit  would  suffer  him  to  return.  How- 
ever, he  could  not  carry  on  his  malicious  purposes 
with  so  much  concealment,  as  to  prevent  my 
receiving  an  intimation  of  them ;  and  indeed  I  had 
myself  observed  tiiat  he  certainly  did  not  mean  me 
well.  Accordingly,  I  found  that  he  had  been  tam- 
pering witii  his  colleague*^  to  my  prejudice ;  as  he 
soon  afterwards  openly  avowed  his  injurious  designs 
to  some  others  of  his  friends.  I  discovered  also, 
that  he  had  entered  into  some  consultations  of  the 
same  kind  with  Lucius  Domitius ;  who  is  lately,  I 
must  inform  yon,  become  my  most  bitter  enemy. 
In  short,  I  perceived  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
recommend  himself  to  Pompey  by  his  ill  offices  to 
me.  Nevertheless  I  could  not  submit  to  enter 
into  any  personal  remonstrances  or  intercessions 
with  a  man  whom  I  had  reason  to  consider  as 
indebted  to  me  even  for  his  life.  I  contented  myself 
therefore  with  complaining  to  some  of  our  common 
friends,  who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  obligations 
he  had  received  at  my  hands.  But  as  this  method 
I  found  was  to  no  purpose,  and  that  he  would  not 
deign  to  give  me  the  least  satis&ction,  I  determined 
to  apply  to  his  colleague.  I  rather  chose  indeed 
to  ask  a  favour  of  the  latter,  (notwithstanding  I 
was  sensible  that  my  connexions  with  you<*  had 
rendered  him  far  from  being  my  friend,)  than 
undergo  the  mortification  of  engaging  in  a  personal 
confidence  with  so  ridiculous  and  contemptible  a 
mortal  as  Appius.  This  step  extremely  exasperated 
him,  and  he  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  it,  than  he 
warmly  complained  that  I  was  seeking  a  pretence 
to  quarrel  with  him,  merely  in  resentment,  he  said, 
for  his  not  having  fully  gratified  my  avaricious 
expectations.  Soon  after  this  he  openly  endea- 
voured  to  procure  Servius  to  exhibit  articles  of 
impeachment  against  me^  and  entered  into  several 
consultations  with  Domitius  for  that  purpose.  But 
when  they  perceived  that  they  could  not  succeed 
in  their  intended  charge,  they  dropped  this  design, 
and  resolved  to  encourage  a  prosecution  of  another 
kind;  though  at  the  same  time  they  well  knew 
that  there  was  not  the  least  shadow  of  evidence  to 
support  their  accusation.  However,  towards  the 
close  of  my  Circensian  games*,  these  shameless 


c  Laclus  Calphumliu  Piao,  the  father-in-law  of  Cmmi, 
was  ooUeagnc  with  Appiua  in  the  oenaorial  offloe. 

d  An  enmity  had  tubdated  between  Piao  and  Cloero, 
ever  dnoo  the  oonsnlate  of  the  former,  who  concurred  with 
Cloditu  in  Choee  violent  meaanreg  which  terminated  in 
Cicero's  exile.— See  rtm.  ■,  p.  341 ,  and  rem,  %,  p.  369. 

«  Circensian  games  is  a  general  name  for  those  shows  of 
various  kinds,  which  were  exhibited  at  diflferent  seasons  to 
the  people  in  the  Circus ;  a  place  in  Rome  set  apart  for 
those  purposes.  But  the  particular  games  alluded  to  in 
this  pnasiGCb  are  most  proboUy  ^as  Manutius,  with  great 


confbderates  caused  me  to  be  indicted  on  the  Som- 
tinian  law'.  But  Fola,  whom  they  had  spirited 
up  to  be  the  informer,  had  scarce  entered  his  action 
when  I  lodged  an  information  against  our  worthy 
censor'  himself,  for  the  very  same  crime.  And 
nothing  in  trutii  could  have  been  more  happily 
concerted ;  for  this  retaliation  was  so  universally 
applauded,  and  by  the  better  sort  too  among  the 
people,  that  the  general  satisfaction  they  have 
expressed,  has  merged  Appius  even  more  than  the 
disgrace  of  the  information  itsdf.  I  have  charged 
him  likewise  with  appropriating  a  little  chapel  to 
his  private  use,  which  belongs  to  the  public^. 

It  is  almost  six  weeks  since  I  delivered  my  former 
letter  to  the  slave  who  now  brings  you  bc^ ;  and 
I  am  extremely  vexed  at  the  fellow's  delay. — 1 
think  I  have  no  farther  news  to  send  you,  except 
that  Domitius  *  is  in  great  pain  for  the  suoceas  of 
his  approaching  election. 

As  I  earnestly  wish  to  see  you,  I  expect  yoor 
arrival  with  much  impatience.  I  will  only  add  my 
request  that  yon  wouki  show  the  worid  you  are  as 
sensible  of  the  injuries  done  to  me,  as  I  have  ever 
warmly  resented  those  which  have  at  any  time  been 
offered  to  yourself.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XV. 

From  the  tame. 

If  yon  had  taken  the  king  of  Parthia  himself 

prisoner  and  sacked  his  metropolis,  it  would  not 

make  you  amends  for  your  absence  from 

A.u.  7     these  diverting  scenes.     You  have  lost 

indeed  a  subject  o£  inexhaustible  mirth,  by   not 

being  a  spectator  of  the  very  ridiculous  figure  which 

the  luckless  Domitius  displayed  when  he  lately 

found  himself  disappointed  of  his  election  ^.    The 

reason,  conjectures)  those  which  they  called  the  Roman 
For  these  were  exhibited  by  the  adOes  in  September;  and 
this  letter  seems  to  have  been  wrl  tten  some  time  in  that  or 
the  following  month.  The  nature  of  these  games  has  been 
explained  in  a  former  note. 

f  The  author  of  this  law  was  Marcus  Scantinlns,  who 
was  tribune  of  the  peofde  in  the  year  of  Rome  001.  It 
prohibited  that  honid  and  unnatural  commerce,  whkA. 
fai  after-ages  of  more  confirmed  and  shameless  cormptioii, 
became  so  general  as  to  be  openly  avowed  even  by  those 
who  affiscted,  in  other  reqMots,  a  decency  <d  character. 
Horace  and  Pliny  the  consul  are  both  instances  of  tills 
kind,  and  afford  a  very  remarkable  eridcnce,  that  the  best 
dispositions  are  not  proof  against  fubionable  vices,  how 
detestable  soever,  without  a  much  stronger  oounterpotes 
than  a  mere  moral  sense  can  supply 

r  Appius. 

^  Manutius,  In  his  remark  upon  this  place,  produces  a 
passage  from  Utj,  by  which  he  proves,  that  it  was  the 
bu^nesB  of  the  censors  to  take  care  that  these  puhlie 
chapels  should  not  be  shut  up  by  private  persons  froim  the 
general  and  common  use  to  wlilch  they  were  originallj 
erected.  Callus,  therefore,  informed  against  his  adveraary 
for  having  practised  himself  what  It  was  incumbent  np<Ki 
him,  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  punish  in  others. — 
Manutius  in  loo. 

1  This  person,  it  Is  probable.  Is  tiie  same  who  b  men- 
tioned before  in  this  letter.  The  oommentaton  soppoee 
that  the  election  of  which  Codlus  speaks  was  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  augural  ooUege,  in  the  room  of  Horteosius, 
lately  deceased.  For  It  is  said.  In  the  next  letter,  that 
Mark  Antony  was  his  competitor ;  and  it  i^pears.  from 
Uirtius,  that  the  former  was  chosen  augur  about  this  tima 
— Hirt.  De  BeU.  OaU.  vil.  M. 

i  See  the  last  note  of  the  preoeding  letter. 
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nbl J  of  the  people  wts  ezceedinglj  nnmeroiif 
upon  tbia  oocmiod:  bat  the  foroe  of  perty  bore 
down  tU  before  it^,  and  even  carried  awaj  many 
of  the  friends  of  Domitiiifl  from  hit  interest  This 
circnmstance  he  imputes  to  my  management :  and 
as  he  considers  the  preference  which  has  been  thus 
given  to  his  competitor  as  a  real  ii^nry  done  to 
himself,  he  honoon  me  with  ^e  same  marks  of  his 
displeasore  with  which  he  distingtushes  the  most 
intimate  of  his  friends.  He  is  at  present  indeed  a 
renj  diverting  spectacle  of  indignant  wrath :  which 
he  unpotentty  discharges,  in  the  first  place  against 
myself  for  promoting  die  election  of  Mark  Antony, 
and  in  the  next  against  the  people,  for  expressing 
BO  much  satis&ction  in  his  repnlse. 

Under  this  article  of  news  relating  to  Domitins, 
I  most  not  forget  to  mention,  that  his  son  has 
commenced  a  proaecation  against  Satnminns:  a 
man,  it  must  be  owned,  whose  condnct  in  the 
former  part  of  his  life  has  rendered  him  extremely 
odious.  The  public  is  waiting  with  great  impatience 
for  the  event  of  this  trial :  but  since  the  in£unoas 
Pedncmus  has  been  acquitted,  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
that  Satuminus  will  not  meet  with  more  inexorable 
judges. 

As  to  political  afiairs,  I  hare  often  mentioned 
to  you  that  I  imagined  the  public  tranquillity  could 
not  possibly  be  preserved  berond  ^e  present  year : 
and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  those  contentions 
which  must  inevitably  arise,  the  more  evident  this 
danger  appean.  For  Pompey  is  determined  most 
atrenuously  to  oppose  Cssar's  being  consul  unless 
he  resigns  his  command :  and  Caesar,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  persuaded  that  he  cannot  be  safe  upon 
those  terms  ^  He  has  offered  however  to  throw 
up  his  commission,  provided  Pompey  will  do  the 
same.  And  thus  their  very,  suspicious  friendship 
and  alliance  will  probably  end  at  last  in  an  open 
vrar.  For  my  own  part  I  shall  be  extremely  per- 
plexed in  what  manner  to  act  in  that  conjuncture : 
nnd  I  doubt  you  will  likewise  find  yourself  under 
tiie  same  embarrassment.  On  the  one  huid  I  have 
Ml  interest  and  connexion  with  Pompey's  party  : 
and  on  the  other,  it  is  Caesar's  cause  alone  and  not 
bis  friends  that  I  dislike.  You  are  seosiUe,  I  dare 
say,  that  so  long  as  the  dinentions  of  our  country 
mn  confined  within  the  limits  of  debate,  wa  ought 
ever  to  join  with  the  more  righteous  side;  but  that 
as  soon  as  the  sword  is  drawn,  the  strongest  party 
ia  always  the  best".  With  respect  to  our  present 
divisions,  I  foresee  that  the  senate,  together  with 
the  whole  order  of  judges',  will  declare  in  favour  of 

^  UaA  Antony  was  supported  by  all  the  Interest  and 
credit  of  Ccnr :  who  exerted  htmaelf  very  stmraouBly 
upon  this  oooasitm,  by  going  hi  person  to  the  several 
mimieipal  towns  of  Italy  that  lay  nearest  to  hie  provinoe 
of  Oaal,  In  order  to  engage  them  in  favour  of  his  fHend. 
For  these  cities  being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
had  a  right  of  voting  at  eleotkam-HIrt  De  BeD.  OalL 
vliL50L 

I  Cesar  had  acted  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  Qlegal  manner 
during  hie  flrat  oooaulate:  he  apprehended,  therefore,  and 
with  Just  rea«m,th«t  if  he  should  diveet  himeelfof  his 
cmnmand,  and  return  to  Rome  in  a  private  oharaotar,  his 
enemies  would  immediately  arraign  him  for  his  mal-admi- 
niatnUiaD.— Dio,  p.  148. 

•  It  were  to  be  wiihed  that  every  man  who  embrsoes 
thie  nmzim,  were  as  little  acnipnlous  of  acknowledging  it 
M  the  author  of  this  letter :  for  of  all  noxious  creatures,  a 
knave  withoot  a  mask  Is  by  far  the  least  dengeroue. 

■  Tike  fxpreeeioo  in  the  original  Is,  quiqu*  rttjudicaiU: 
which  I>r.  MIddleton  has  tranalated,  mnd  aU  wkc Judge  ^ 


Pompey :  and  that  all  those  of  desperate  fortunes, 
or  who  are  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  will  list  them- 
selves under  the  bannen  of  Caesar.  As  to  ^eir 
armies,  I  am  penuaded  there  will  be  a  great 
inequality.  But  I  hope  we  shall  have  time  enough 
to  consider  the  strength  of  their  respective  forces, 
and  to  declare  ourselves  accordingly. 

1  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  a  piece  of 
news  much  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  You 
must  know  that  our  worthy  censor  Appius  is  become 
the  very  prodigy  of  reformen,  ana  is  most  out- 
rageously active  in  restraining  our  extravagances 
in  pictures  and  statuea,  in  limiting  the  number  of 
our  acres,  and  abolishing  usurious  contracts'*.  The 
man  imaginea,  I  suppose,  that  the  censonhip  is  a 
kind  of  specific  for  discharging  the  stains  of  a 
blemished  reputation  p.  But  1  have  a  notion  he 
wUl  find  himself  mistaken  :  for  the  more  pains  he 
takes  of  this  sort  to  clear  his  character,  the  more 
visibly  the  spots  will  appear. — In  the  name  of  all 
the  gods,  my  dear  Cicero,  hasten  hither  to  enjoy 
the  Averting  spectacle  of  Appius  sitting  in  judgment 
on  extravagance,  and  Dru8us<>  on  debauchery  1  It 
is  a  sight,  believe  me,  well  worth  your  expedition. 

Curio  is  thought  to  have  acted  very  prudently 
in  withdrawing  his  protest  against  the  decree  for 
the  payment  of  Pompey's  troops. — But  to  answer 
your  question  in  few  words  concerning  my  senti- 
ments of  public  affain :  if  one  or  other  of  our 
chiefii  should  not  be  employed  against  the  Parthians, 
I  am  persuaded  great  dissentions  will  soon  ensue : 
dissentions,  my  friend,  which  nothing  can  terminate 
but  the  sword,  and  which  each  of  them  seem  well- 
inclined  and  prepared  to  draw.  In  short,  if  your 
own  safety  were  not  deeply  concerned,  I  should 
say  that  Fortune  is  going  to  open  to  you  a  most 
entertaining  scene'.    Farewell. 

tkingi.  Bur  this  explanation  is  contrary  to  the  oonourreat 
sentiments  of  the  best  commentators,  who  agree  thAt  qui 
res  Judieant  ia  a  droomlocutiou  torjudicei.  The  phrase. 
It  must  be  owned.  Is  singular :  and  so  Is  the  style  of  Callus 
fat  geocraL  But  what  prtedpaOy  confirms  the  sense  here 
adopted  Is.  that  it  is  meet  agreeable  both  to  credibnity 
and  to  fact.  Fbr  It  la  by  no  means  probable  that  every 
man  of  judgment  was  an  enemy  to  Caesar :  and  it  la  mool 
certain  that  the  whole  order  of  Judgea  were  frionda  to 
Pompey.— Ad  Att.  yHt  16 ;  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  85. 

o  It  is  probable  that  Appius  had  himself  as  remarkably 
tranagreesed  the  rules  of  moderation  in  this  last  article,  as 
he  undoubtedly  had  in  the  other  two :  for  avarice  Is  an 
attendant  that  aeldom  Calla  of  accompanying  luxury.  It 
is  certahn,  at  least,  that  his  own  pnssassinns  were  far  above 
mediocrity :  for  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  the 
preceding  letters  as  a  man  who,  Iqr  his  wealth  as  well  as 
by  his  alliances  and  abilities,  was  of  great  weight  in  tho 
rvpublia  And  as  to  his  extravagance  of  the  Tirtuoso  kind, 
it  appean  tliat  when  be  intended  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  tfdUe.  he  plundered  all  the 
temples  of  Greece,  as  well  as  other  less  sacred  repositiirlea, 
in  order  to  make  a  coUectkn  (rf  pictures  and  statues  for 
the  decoration  of  the  games  which  were  annually  exhibited 
by  those  magistrates.— Bp.  Fam.  liL  10 ;  Pro  Domo,  43; 
Tide  et  Pigh.  AnnaL  in  anno  086. 

P  The  batteries  of  ridicule  are  never  more  properiy 
pointed,  than  when  they  are  thus  levelled  at  counterfeit 
virtue:  as  there  is  nothing  that  more  Justly  rates  con* 
tempt  and  indignation  than  those  reforming  hypooritea, 

Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Baoohaaalia  vivunt— Juvaii. 

4  It  Is  suppoeed  from  what  Owllushere  ssys  of  him,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  pnetors  this  year.— Pi^.  AnnaL  703. 

r  The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be  (as  one  of  the  oom- 
mentators  has  expUined  It)  that  If  Cicero  himself  were 
not  in  danger  from  the  i 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER  XVL 
To  Terentia  and  Tttllia, 

The  amiable  young  Cicero  and  nnrself  are  per- 
fectly well,  if  you  and  my  deareat  Tullia  are  so. 
A.  V.  708.  ^®  arrived  here*  on  the  14th  of  thia 
month,  after  a  very  tedioua  and  dis- 
agreeable paaaage,  occasioned  by  contrary  winds. 
Acastus*  met  me  upon  my  landing,  with  btteri 
from  Rome,  baring  been  so  ezpeditioos  as  to 
perform  his  journey  in  one-and-twenty  days.  In 
the  packet  which  be  delivered  to  me,  I  found 
yours,  wherein  you  express  some  uneasiness  lest 
your  former  letters  should  not  have  reached  my 
hands.  They  have,  my  Terentia:  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you  for  the  very  full  accounts 
you  gave  me  of  everything  I  was  concerned  to  know. 

I  am  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  shortness  of 
your  last,  as  you  had  reason  to  expect  us  so  soon. 
It  is  with  great  impatience  I  wish  for  that  meeting : 
though  I  am  sensible  at  the  same  time  of  the 
unhappy  situation  in  which  I  shall  find  the  republic 
AU  die  letters  indeed  which  I  received  by  Acastos, 
agree  in  assuring  me  that  there  is  a  general  tend- 
ency to  a  civil  war :  so  that  when  I  come  to  Rome 
I  shall  be  under  a  necessity  of  declaring  myself 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  However,  since  there  is 
no  avoiding  the  scene  which  fortune  has  prepared 
for  me,  1  shall  be  the  more  expeditious  in  my 
journey,  that  1  may  the  better  deliberate  on  the 
several  circumstances  which  must  determine  my 
choice.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  meet  me  as  far  on 
my  way  as  your  health  will  permit. 

The  legacy  which  Prescius  has  left  me  is  an 
acquisition  that  I  receive  with  great  concern :  as  I 
tenderly  loved  him,  and  extremely  lament  his  death. 
If  his  estate  should  be  put  up  to  auction  before  my 
arrival,  I  beg  you  would  recommend  my  interest  in 
it  to  the  care  of  Atticus :  or  in  case  his  afiairs 
should  not  allow  him  to  undertake  the  office,  that 
you  would  request  the  same  fisvour  of  Camillus. 
And  if  thia  should  not  find  you  at  Rome,  I  desire 
you  would  send  proper  directions  thither  flor  that 
purpose.  As  for  my  other  affairs,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
abletosettle  themmyself:  forlpurposetobeinltaly, 
if  the  gods  favour  my  voyage,  about  the  13th  of 
November.  In  the  mean  time  I  conjure  you,  my 
amiable  and  excellent  Terentia,  and  thou  my 
dearest  Tullia,  I  conjure  you  both,  by  all  the  tender 
regards  you  bear  me,  to  take  care  of  your  healths. 
Farewell. 

Athens,  October  the  ISth. 


LETTER  XVIL 
To  Tiro\ 
I  DID  not  imagine  I  should  have  been  so  Httle 
able  to  support  your  absence:   but  indeed  it  is 

A  o  703  ^^^  ******  '  *^*''  ^^^  hear.    Accordingly, 
'  notwithstanding  it  is  of  the  last  impor- 

Pompejr,  it  mtut  affurd  him  great*  diverBiim  to  tee  these 
two  chlcffi,  who  had  both  of  them  uaed  him  ill*  revenging 
hla  quarrol  opon  fach  other. 

•  Athena 

»  A  freedman  belonging  to  Cfoero. 

•  He  waa  a  £iv«mrite  alsve  r4  Cicero,  «iio  trained  hhn 
up  in  his  family,  and  formed  him  under  his  own  imme- 
diate ialtloik.    The  probity  of  hla  maanors.  the  deganoe  of 


tance  to  my  interest*  that  I  should  hasten  to  Rome, 
yet   I  cannot  but  severely  reproach  myself  for 
having  thus  deserted  you.    However,  as  you  seemed 
altogether  averse  from  pursuing  vonr  voyage  till 
you  should  re-establish  your  hoilth,  I  approved  of 
your  scheme :  and  I  still  approve  ^  it,  if  youooD- 
tinue  in  the  same  sentiments.  Nevertheless,  if  sfter 
having  taken  some  refreshment,  yon  should  think 
yourself  in  a  condition  to  follow  me,  you  may  do 
so  or  not,  as  you  shall  judge  piroper.    If  you  shoold 
determine  in  the  affirmative,  I  have  sent  Mario  to 
attend  you :  if  not,  I  have  ordered  him  to  return 
immediately.    Be  well  assured  there  is  nothing  I 
more  ardently  desire  than  to  have  yon  with  me, 
provided  I  may  enjoy  that  pleasure  without  pre- 
judice to  younelf.    But  be  assured  too,  that  if 
your  continuing  somewhat  longer  at  Patrc*  should 
be  thought  necessary,  1  prefer  your  health  to  all 
other  considerations.    If  you  should  embark  im- 
mediately, you  may  overtake  me  at  Leucas*.    But 
if  you  are  more  inclined  to  defer  your  voyage  till 
your  recovery  shall  be  better  confirmed,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  be  very  careful  in  choosing  a  safe 
ship ;  and  that  you  would  neither  sail  at  an  improper 
season    nor   without    a   convoy.    I    particularly 
charge  you  also,  my  dear  Tiro,  by  all  the  regard 
you  bear  me,  not  to  suffer  the  arrival  of  Mario,  or 
anything  that  I  have  said  in  this  letter,  in  the  least 
to  influence  your  resolution.    Believe  me,  whatever 
will  be  most  agreeable  to  your  health,  will  be  moat 
agreeable  iikewiae  to  my  inclinations :  and  therefore 
I  desire  you  would  be  wholly  governed  by  your  own 


his  gentua,  and  hia  unoommon  eradUkm, : 
him  to  hia  maater'a  peouUar  esteem  and  affeetion:  of 
which  the  letters  addreaaed  to  him  in  thia  coUectioa  are  a 
lasting  and  remarkable  memoriaL  Thej  are  many  of 
them  written,  indeed,  in  a  style  so  different  from  the 
ordinary  language  of  friendship,  that  they  probably  gare 
strength  and  eurrency  to  a  snsplcion  highly  dismAmn- 
tageons  to  Cleero'S  moral  diaraoter.  This  Imputatloa 
seema  to  have  been  firtt  propagated  by  tha  Bon  of  tlM  e«l*- 
brated  Aainlna  Pbillo ;  who.  In  a  treatfaa  wfaieii  he  pak- 
liahed  in  order  to  magnify  hla  father^  eloqusnoe  mk  Sfaa 
expense  of  Cicero's,  inserted  a  wanton  sonnet,  which  h* 
pretended  was  composed  by  the  latter  on  Tiro.  Bat  to 
speak  impartially,  there  does  not  seem,  from  all  that  can 
be  traced  of  Cicero's  private  conduct,  the  least  snflScieot 
evMenoe  to  charge  him  with  having  been  infected  with 
this  exeonble  vice  of  his  degenerate  oonntrymeB.  In 
passing  Judgment,  therefbre,  on  these  letters  to  Tiro.  H 
should  be  remembered  that  doetVa  temper  waane^  tkmm 
Qommonly  warm :  which  infUaed  a  peculiar  haat  into  all 
his  expressions,  whether  of  friendship  or  of  onmS^.  Tlsia,. 
together  with  those  notions  of  amity  which  ware  caiilwl 
by  the  ancients.  In  general,  so  much  higher  than  tbegr 
have  risen  in  modem  ages,  may  account,  perhaps,  Ibr 
thoae  orerflowings  of  tenderness  which  are  so  very  otMerr- 
able  fax  the  letters  to  Tiro.— AuL  GeU.  jdU.  9;  Plin.  Bplat. 
vii.4. 

▼  As  Cicero  was  fall  of  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  triomph, 
he  was  desirous  of  hastening  to  Rome  before  the  diaaen  tions 
between  Csesar  and  Poropey  ahould  be  raised  to  so  great  a 
height  aa  to  render  it  ImpoaBlble  for  him  to  enjoy  tbaX 
honour. 

w  A  city  in  Polopannesaa,  which  atHl  snbalsis  under  the 
name  of  Patras.  Cicero  had  left  Tiro  indlspoeed  la  tbSa 
plaoe,  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  present  letter. 

X  A  liUle  Grecian  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  now  called 
Satnt  Manre.  It  waa  on  this  Ishmd  that  the  celebrated 
promontory  stood,  from  whence  the  tender  Sappho  la  said 
to  have  thrown  berpelf  in  a  fit  of  amorous  de^»alr;  and 
which  the  Inimitable  Addison  has  'rendered  atUl  mocw 
celebrated  by  bis  Ingenious  piq>ers  on  the  X^VfrV  . 
See  SpecUtor,  vol.  lit  No.  tt3, 233.^ 
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prudence.  It  is  true  I  am  extremely  desirous  of 
your  company,  and  of  enjoying  it  as  early  as  pos- 
■ible :  but  the  same  affection  wliich  makes  me  wish 
to  see  you  soon,  makes  me  wish  to  see  you  well.  Let 
your  health  therefore  be  your  first  and  principal  care ; 
assuring  yourself,  that  among  all  the  numberless 
good  offices  I  haye  received  at  your  hands,  I  shall 
esteem  this  by  far  the  most  acceptable. 
Korember  the  3d. 


LETTER  XVin. 
To  the  tame. 
I  CANKOT  describe  to  you  (nor  would  I  indeed 
if  it  were  in  my  power)  the  uneasy  situation  of  my 

a«  o  709  ™"**'*  ^  "^  ^^^7  ^^7*  *^*^  yo"**"  >peedy 
recoTery  and  return  to  me  will  afford 
infinite  satisfaction  to  both  of  us. 

The  third  day  after  we  parted  brought  me  to  this 
pilaoe'^.  It  Ues  within  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia* 
of  Leueas,  where  I  promise  myself  that  we  shall 
meet,  or  at  least  that  I  shall  find  Mario  there  with 
a  letter  from  you.  In  the  mean  while  let  me 
entreat  you  to  be  careful  of  your  health,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mutual  tenderness  we  bear  towards  each 
other.     FareweU. 

Aljxia,  Not.  the  5th. 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  the  same. 
I  DBiPATCRKD  a  letter  to  you  yesterday  flx>m 
this  place,  where  I  continued  dl  that  day  in  order 
A.  V  703L  ^  ^'^  *^®  arrival  of  my  brother ;  and  I 
write  this  before  sunrise,  just  as  we  are 
setting  out.  If  you  have  any  reg^mi  for  us,  but 
particularly  for  me,  show  it  by  your  care  to  re* 
establish  your  health.  It  is  with  great  impatience 
I  eipect  to  meet  you  at  Leucas ;  but  if  that  cannot 
be,  my  next  wish  is  that  I  may  find  Mario  there 
with  a  letter.  We  all  of  us  indeed^  but  more 
especially  myself,  earnestly  long  to  see  yon ;  how- 
ever, we  would  by  no  means,  my  Tiro,  indulge 
ourselves  in  that  pleasure,  unless  it  may  be  con- 
sistent with  your  nealth.  There  is  no  necessity 
therefore  of  hastening  your  journey,  as  there  will 
be  days  enough  to  enjoy  your  company  when  once 
yo«  riiall  be  thoroughly  recovered.  I  can  easily 
Indeed  forego  your  services ;  but  your  health,  my 
dear  Tiro,  I  would  fain  preserve,  for  your  own 
take  in  the  first  fdace,  and  in  .the  next  for  mine. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XX. 

To  the  tame. 

TovK  letter  produced  very  diffiorent  effects  on 
my  mind,  as  the  latter  part  somewhat  dleviated 
^  jf^'T^  the  conbem  which  the  former  had  ocea- 
rioned.  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  will 
not  be  safo  for  you  to  proceed  on  your  voyage  till 
TOUT  health  shall  be  entirely  re-established  ;  and 
I  shall  see  you  soon  enough^  if  I  see  you  perfectly 
recovered. 

I  find  by  your  letter  that  yon  have  a  good 

7  Alyxia,  a  dty  of  Aoamia  in  Qreeos. 

■  About  fifteen  mfles.  I 


opinion  of  your  physician,  and  I  am  told  he  deserves 
it.  However,  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of  the 
regimen  he  prescribed ;  for  soups  cannot  certainly 
be  suitable  to  so  weak  a  stomach.  I  have  written 
to  him  very  fully  concerning  you,  as  also  to  Lyso. 
I  have  done  the  same  likewise  to  my  very  obliging 
friend  Curius;  and  have  particularly  requested 
him,  if  it  should  be  agreeable  to  yourself,  that  he 
would  remove  you  into  his  house.  I  am  appre- 
hensive indeed  that  Lyso  will  not  give  you  proper 
attendance ;  in  the  first  place,  because  carelessness 
is  the  general  characteristic  of  all  his  countrymen* ; 
and  in  the  next,  because  he  has  returned  no  answer 
to  my  letter.  Nevertheless,  as  you  mention  him 
with  esteem,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  continue  with  him 
or  not  just  as  yon  shall  think  proper.  Let  me 
only  enjoin  you,  my  dear  Tiro,  not  to  spare  any 
expense  that  may  be  necessary  towards  your  re- 
covery. To  this  end  I  have  desired  Curius  to 
supply  you  with  whatever  money  you  shall  require ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  proper,  in  order  to  render 
your  physician  the  more  careful  in  his  attendance, 
to  make  him  some  present. 

Numberless  are  the  services  I  have  received 
from  you,  bo^  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  my  public 
and  my  private  transactions ;  in  the  course  of  my 
studies  and  the  concerns  of  my  fomily.  But  would 
you  crown  them  all  ?  Let  it  be  by  your  care  that 
I  may  see  you  (as  I  hope  I  soon  shall)  perfectly 
recovered.  If  your  health  should  permit.  I  think 
you  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  ihe  opportunity 
o(  embarking  with  my  qusestor  Mescinius ;  for  he 
is  a  good'fiatured  man,  and  seems  to  have  conceived 
a  friendship  for  you.  The  care  of  your  voyage 
indeed  is  the  next  thing  I  would  recommend  to 
you.  after  that  of  your  health.  However,  I  would 
now  by  no  means  have  you  hurry  yourself,  as  my 
single  concern  is  for  your  recovery.  Be  assurecf, 
my  dear  Tiro,  that  all  my  friends  are  yours  ;  and, 
oonsequently,  as  your  health  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  me  as  well  as  to  yourself,  there  ere 
numbers  who  are  solicitous  for  its  preservation. 
Your  assiduous  attendance  upon  me  has  hitherto 
prevented  you  from  paying  due  regard  to  it.  But 
now  that  you  are  wholly  at  leisure,  I  conjure  you 
to  devote  all  your  application  to  that  ilngle  object ; 
and  I  shall  judge  of  the  affection  yon  bear  me  by 
your  compliance  with  this  request.  Adieu,  my 
dear  Tiro,  adieu !  adieu !  may  you  soon  be  restored 
to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  your  health. 

Lepte,  together  with  all  your  other  firiends,  salnte 
you.    Farewell. 

Nov.  the  7th. 


LETTER  XXL 


To  the  i 

Thouob  it  was  but  an  hour  or  two  that  yon  and 
I  spent  with  Xenomenes  at  Thyreum^,  yet  he  has 
A  n.  703.  <^<><^ci^^  M  strong  an  afliDetion  for  you 
as  if  he  had  conversed  with  you  his  whole 
life,  so  wonderfully  engaging  is  my  Tiro !  Accord- 
ingly he  has  promised  to  assist  you  in  all  your 
occasions ;  and  it  is  a  promise,  I  am  well  persuaded, 
he  will  punctually  perform. 

I  should  be  glad,  if  yon  find  yourself  better,  that 
yon  would  remove  to  Leucas,  in  order  to  perfect 


•  TbeOrerians. 


^  A  city  o^Palopnnnwni 
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your  reooTery.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  hmve 
yoa  change  your  present  sitaation  withont  taking 
the  sentiments  of  Carios  and  Lyso,  together  with 
those  of  yonr  physician. 

I  had  some  thoughts  of  sen^ng  Mario  back  to 
yoUf  whom  yon  might  return  to  me  with  a  letter  as 
soon  as  your  health  should  be  somewhat  mended. 
But  I  considered  that  this  would  be  only  securing 
tiie  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  once ;  whereas,  I 
hope  to  receiTO  that  satis&ction  frequently.  And 
ff  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  yon  may  easily  give 
it  me  by  sending  Acastus  every  day  to  the  quay, 
where  he  cannot  fail  of  meeting  with  many  who 
will  readily  charge  fhemselres  with  conveying  a 
letter  to  me.  You  may  be  assured,  in  return,  that 
I  shall  not  suffer  any  opportunity  to  escape  me  of 
sending  a  line  or  two  by  those  who  are  going  to 
Pfttrse. 

I  rely  entirely  upon  the  care  of  Curius  for  your 
recovery ;  as  nothing.  I  am  sure,  can  exceed  either 
his  friendship  to  myself  or  his  humanity  in  general. 
I  desire  therefore  you  would  be  wholly  resigned  to 
his  direction.  As  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  to  the  advantage  of  yonr 
health,  I  entreat  yon  to  have  no  other  concern  but 
what  relates  to  your  recovery;  all  the  rest,  be 
assured,  shall  be  mine.  Again  and  again  I  bid 
you  farewell.  I  am  this  moment  leaving  Leucas. 

Nov.  the  7th. 


LETTER  XXIL 
To  the  same. 
This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written  to  you 
within  these  four-and-twenty  hours;  and  I  now 

A  u  70a.  ^^^  ^P  ^^  V*"^  "^^'^  ^^  compliance  with 
my  usual  custom  than  as  having  anything 
new  to  say.  I  can  only  repeat  indeed  what  I  have 
often  requested,  that  you  would  proportion  the 
care  of  your  health  to  the  affection  you  bear  me. 
Yes,  my  Tiro,  I  conjure  you  to  add  this  to  the 
numberless  good  offices  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  as  the  most  acceptable  of  them  all.  When 
you  have  taken,  as  I  hope  yon  will,  all  necessary 
measures  for  that  purpose,  my  next  desire  is,  that 
you  would  use  the  proper  precautions  likewise  to 
secure  to  yourself  a  safe  voyage.  In  the  mean 
time,  you  will  not  fail  to  write  to  me  as  often  as 
you  shall  meet  with  any  person  who  is  coming  into 
Italy,  as  I  shall  take  all  occasions  of  doing  the  same 
on  my  part,  by  those  who  maybe  going  to  Patras. 
In  one  word,  take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear  Tiro, 
I  charge  you ;  and  since  we  have  been  thus  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  our  voyage  together,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  resuming  yours  in  haste.  Let 
it  be  your  single  care  to  re-establish  your  health. 
Again  and  again  farewell. 
Aotinm^,  Nov.  the  7th,  in  the  evcnfng. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

To  the  tame. 

I  HAVE  been  detained  here*  this  whole  week  by 

contrary  winds,  which  have  likewise  confined  my 

A.  u.  70s.  **rother  and  his  son  at  Buthrotum'.     I 

'am  full  of  anxiety  about  your  health, 


d  A  aktj  in  Epinu.    « In  Coroyra.    '  A  dty  In  Bpima 


though  by  no  means  surprised  at  not  hearing  ttaa 
you,  as  the  same  winds  which  delay  my  foysge 
prevent  the  arrival  of  your  letters. 

Let  me  entreat  vou  to  exert  your  utmost  csre 
in  regaining  your  health ;  and  I  hope,  as  soon  u 
the  season  of  the  year  and  your  recovery  shsQ 
render  it  convenient  for  yon  to  embark,  yon  will 
return  to  him  who  infinitely  loves  you.  Yonr 
arrival  will  be  impatiently  expected  by  numberleii 
others  as  well  as  by  myself ;  for  all  who  bear  any 
affection  for  me  are  tender  well-wishers  to  yoa. 
Again  and  again,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  conjure  you  to 
take  care  of  yonr  health.    FarewdL 

Contra,  Nov.  the  16th. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

To  the  tame, 

Wb  parted,  you  know,  on  the  second  of  Novea 
her ;  on  the  sixth  I  arrived  at  Leucas,  from  whenos 
A.  u.  70a.  ^  reached  Actium  the  following  dav.  I 
was  detained  there  by  contrary  winds  till 
the  next  morning,  when  I  sailed  for  Corcyra,  whecs 
I  arrived  on  the  ninth,  after  having  Lad  a  very 
favourable  passsge.  The  weather  proring  extremely 
tempestuous,  I  was  obliged  to  continue  in  thst 
place  till  the  sixteenth,  when  T  again  proceeded  on 
my  vo]rage ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  I  entered  the 
bay  of  Cassiope,  a  maritime  town  in  Corcyrs, 
situated  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  frosi 
my  former  port  Here,  the  vrind  shifting,  I  mu 
detained  till  the  23d.  In  the  mean  time,  those 
ships  that  had  accompanied  nie  thither,  and  were 
so  impatient  as  immediately  to  put  to  sea  agaia, 
were  many  of  them  lost.  However,  on  the  evadng 
of  the  day  I  last  mentioned  we  weighed  anchor ; 
and,  having  sailed  all  that  night  and  the  next  day 
vrith  a  fair  gale  from  the  south  and  a  very  dear 
sky,  we  gained  frith  great  ease  the  port  of  Hydnms 
in  Italy.  Tha  same  wind  carried  us  the  fbllowiii| 
day,  being  the  twenty-fifth,  to  Brundisinm.  1 
was  met  at  this  place  by  Terentia  (who  deaires  me 
to  assure  you  of  her  esteem),  and  we  entered  the 
town  together.  On  the  twenty-seventh,  a  slave 
of  Plancins  arrived  here  vrith  vonr  very  acceptable 
letter,  dated  the  thirteen^  of  this  month ;  which, 
though  it  did  not  entirely  answer  my  vrishes,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  alleviate  the  uneasiness  I  vras 
under  upon  your  account.  I  had  the  satisfoctioa 
likewise  of  hearing  at  the  same  time  fh>m  your 
physician,  who  confirms  me  in  the  hope  that  yon 
win  soon  be  well. 

And  now,  as  I  perfectlv  well  know  your  prudence, 
your  temperance,  and  the  affection  yon  near  me, 
can  it  be  necessary  that  I  should  entreat  yoa  to 
employ  your  utmost  care  to  re-establish  yonr 
health  ?  I  am  persuaded  indeed  you  vrill  do  every 
thing  in  yonr  power  to  return  to  me  as  soon  u 
possible ;  however,  I  would  by  no  means  have  yon 
more  expeditious  than  your  strength  will  bear.  I 
am  sorry  you  accepted  Lyso's  invitation  to  his 
concert,  lest  your  going  abroad  so  soon  ahouU 
occasion  a  relapse  on  Uie  fourth  critical  week*. 


f  The  andents  entertafaiod  a  variety  of  mperrtitfami 
nottona  coooeniing  the  mTBtical  power  of  nnmhcn,  parti- 
oularly  the  number  seven  with  its  nreral  maltl|41aations 
and  diviiions.  Oioero,  n  one  of  his  phikMophtcal  trmtl— t 
calls  this  number  rerum  omnium  fvrt  nodtu  ;  and  it  !■  to 
its  partkmlar  inflncnoe  with  regard  to  the  crisis  of  diatem- 


TO  SEVERAL  OP  HI^THUENDS. 
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But,  tinoe  yon  were  wUHag  to  haxard  your  health 
rmther  than  appear  deficient  in  point  of  politeneM, 
I  hope  yon  will  guard  against  any  ill  consequence 
that  may  attend  yoor  complaisanoe. 

I  have  written  to  Cnrins  to  request  he  would 
make  a  proper  acknowledgment  to  yonr  physician, 
and  supply  Toa  likewise  with  whaterer  money  yonr 
occasions  shall  reqtiire»  whidi  I  will  repay  to  his 
order.  Yon  will  fold  a  horse  and  a  mole  at  Bmn- 
disinm,  which  I  have  left  there  for  yonr  senrice.  I 
am  proceeding  on  my  journey  to  Rome,  where  I 
expect  to  see  great  commotions  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  new  consuls  into  their  office^.     However, 

pers,  that  he  alludes  in  the  present  peisage.  Macrobins 
has  retailed  abondance  of  absurd  learning  In  relation  to 
tlile  wooder-worldnf  number,  which  heoonelodes  with  the 
foUowisf  reflections :— **  Unde  non  immeritohio  numems 
todos  tebrlea  dispeosator  et  dominns,  cgris  qnoque  cor- 
poribiM  perioulum  sanitatemye  denuntiat."  This  opinion 
however  Is  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  more  im- 
pfoved  philoaophy,  and  experience  shows  that  the  7th,  the 
Mth,  Ac  days,  are  frequently  attended  with  certain  deter- 
mlntng  symptoms  in  the  progress  of  acute  diseases.— 
Macrob.  In  8omn.  Sdp.  I.  6. 

k  The  consuls  entered  upon  their  office  on  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year. 


it  is  my  resolution  not  to  engage  in  the  fiolent 
of  either  party. 


1  have  only  to  add  mT  mosj|,i4tamest  request* 
that  you  would  not  embark  Hfthout  taking  all 
prudent  precautions  to  secvre  a  safe  Toyage.  The 
masters  of  ships,  I  know«  who  are  goremed  entirely 
by  their  hq>es  of  gai«;  a^  always  in  haste  to  saiL 
But  I  entreat  you,  jny  dear  Tiro,  not  to  be  too 
hasardotis ;  and  remember  that  you  have  a  wide 
and  dangerous  sea  to  traTerse.  I  should  be  glad 
you  would,  if  possible,  take  your  passage  with 
Mesdnius,  who  is  nerer  disposed  to  run  any  im- 
prudent  risks  in  expeditions  of  this  kind.  But  if 
your  health  should  not  permit  you  to  embark  so 
soon,  let  me  desire  you  would  look  out  for  some 
other  companion  in  your  ▼orage,  whose  public 
character  may  give  him  an  aathori^  with  the  com- 
mander of  your  ship.  In  a  word,  you  cannot  mora 
effectually  oblige  me  than  by  exerting  your  utmost 
caro  to  return  to  me  safe  and  welL  Again  and 
again,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  bid  you  adieu. 

1  have  recommended  you  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  the  caro  both  of  Curius  and  Lyso,  as  well  as  of 
your  physician.    Adieu. 


•    BOOK   VII. 


LETTER  I. 
To  Tiro. 


NorwxTHBTANDiNO  that  I  feel  the  want  of  your 
■errices  in  every  place  and  upon  all  occasions,  yet 
A.  o.  704.  ^  ^  •ssured  your  illness  gives  me  far  less 
concern,  on  my  own  account,  than  on 
jours.  However,  since  it  has  terminated,  as  Curius 
informs  me,  in  a  quartan  ague,  I  hope,  if  you  aro 
not  wanting  in  proper  care,  that  it  will  prove  a 
means  of  more  firmly  establishing  your'  health.  Be 
so  just,  then,  to  the  regard  you  owe  me,  as  not  to 
suffer  any  other  concern  to  employ  your  thoughts 
but  what  relates  to  your  recovery.  I  am  sensible, 
at  the  same  time,  how  much  you  suffer  firom  this 
absence ;  but,  believe  me,  all  will  be  well  whenever 
you  are  so.  I  would  by  no  means,  therefore,  have 
you  in  so  much  haste  to  return  to  me,  as  to  expose 
yourself  to  the  dangers  of  a  winter  voyage ;  nor, 
indeed,  to  the  fatigue  of  a  sea^ckness,  b^ore  you 
shall  have  sufficiently  recovered  your  strength. 

I  arriTed  in  the  suburbs^  of  Rome  on  the  fourth 
of  January,  and  nothing  could  be  more  to  my 
honour  than  the  manner  in  which  I  was  met  on 
my  approach  to  the  city.  But  I  am  unhappily 
Culen  into  the  very  midst  of  public  dissention ;  or 
rather,  indeed,  I  find  myself  surrounded  with  the 
flames  of  a  dvil  war.    It  was  my  earnest  desire  to 

1  ▲  quartan  ague  was  suppoeed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
cstrcmely  salutary  In  its  bonsequencee.  Aulus  Odllus 
mentions  a  contemporary  orator  and  phOoeopher  who 
wrote  a  serious  panegyric  upon  this  wholesome  distemper, 
wherein  he  supported  his  opinion  upon  the  authority  of  a 
passage  in  some  writlngB  of  Plato,  which  are  now  lost— 
Koct  Att  ZYiL  19. 

J  As  Cicero  claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  he  was 
obliged,  tin  his  pretensions  should  be  determined,  to  take 
np  his  residence  without  the  walls  of  the  dty,  agreeaMy 
to  a  custom  which  has  been  frequently  mentioned  In  the 
pnsoeding  obeenratlons. 


have  composed  these  dangerous  ferments ;  and  I 
probably  might,  if  the  passions  of  some,  in  both 
parties,  who  are  equally  eager  for  war,  had  not 
rendered  my  endeavours  ineffectual.  My  friend 
Caesar  has  writte^jivery  warm  and  menacing  letter 
to  the  senate^.  He  has  the  assurance,  notwith- 
standing their  express  prohibition,  to  continue  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  in  the  government  of  his 
province  ;  to  which  very  extraordinary  measures  he 
has  been  instigated  by  Curio.  The  latter,  in  con- 
junction with  Qnintus  Cassius  and  Mark  Antony, 
without  the  least  violence  having  been  offered  to 
them*,  have  withdrawn  themselves  to  CKsar. 
They  took  this  step  immediately  after  the  senate 
had  given  it  in  charge  to  the  consuls",  the  prsetors, 
and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  together  with  those 

k  The  purport  of  Cesar's  letter  was,  that  be  deoUred 
himself  willing  to  resign  his  command,  prorided  Pompey 
did  the  same :  but  if  this  were  not  complied  with,  that  be 
would  immediately  march  into  Italy,  and  revenge  the 
injuries  done  both  to  himself  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
republic— Appian.  De  BeU.  Civ.  11. 

1  The  letter  mentioned  te  the  last  note  was  recelTed  by 
the  ssnatewlth  great  indignation,  and  considered  as  an  opso 
declaration  of  war.  Accordingly  they  voted,  that  if  Ctsar 
did  not  resign  his  command  by  acertaln  day  named  fti  their 
decree  for  that  purpoee,  he  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to 
his  country.  This  decree  was  protested  against  by  Curio, 
Quintus  Cassius  Longlnns,  and  Mark  Antony,  In  virtue  of 
their  prerogative  as  tribunes  of  the  people ;  and  whUe  the 
senate  were  deliberating  In  what  manner  to  punish  the 
authors  of  this  protest,  they  were  advised  by  the  consul 
Lentulus  to  withdraw  before  any  decree  against  them  had 
actually  passed,  Perh^M  this  Is  all  that  Cloero  means 
when  he  asserts,  that  **no  violenoe  had  been  oflteed  to 
tiiese  tribunee,"  for,  otherwise,  his  asB<sflou  would  be 
contradicted  by  the  uanlmons  testimaoy  of  aU  the  aoelsBt 
historians-^ppian.  De  BelL  Civ.  IL  {  On.  De  BeU.  Civ. 
L  ft. :  Dio,  xli.  p.  169L 

■  The  consuls  of  this  year  were  Ckidlns  MaroeDns,  and 
Comelins  Lsntulos  Cms. 
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of  us  who  are  invested  with  proconsular  power,  to 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  republic".  And 
never,  in  truth,  were  our  liberties  in  more  imminent 
danger ;  as  those  who  are  disaffected  to  the  com- 
monwealth never  were  beaded  by  a  chief  more  capa- 
ble or  better  prepared  to  support  them.  We  are 
raising  forces  with  all  possible  diligence,  under  the 
audiority  and  with  the  assistance  of  Pompey,  who 
now  begins,  somewhat  too  late  1  fear,  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  Cesar's  power.  In  the  midst,  however,  of 
these  aJarming  commotions,  the  senate  demanded, 
in  a  very  full  house,  that  a  triumph  should  be  im- 
mediately decreed  to  me.  But  the  consul  Lentulus, 
in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  greater  share 
in  conferring  this  honour,  told  them  that  he  would 
propose  it  himself  in  proper  form,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  despatched  the  afiairs  that  were  neces- 
sary in  the  present  conjuncture.  In  the  mean 
time  I  act  with  great  moderation  ;  and  this  con- 
duct renders  my  influence  with  both  parties  so 
much  the  stronger.  The  several  districts  of  Italy 
are  assigned  to  our  respective  protections ;  and 
Capua  is  the  department  I  have  taken  for  mine. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  give  you  this  general  in- 
formation of  public  affairs,  to  which  I  wUl  only  add 
my  request,  that  you  would  take  care  of  your 
health,  and  write  to  me  by  every  opportunity. 
Again  and  again  I  bid  yon  farewell. 

Jan.  the  18th. 


LETTER  n. 
To  RufuM^, 

I  SHOULD  have  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
have  given  you  a  meeting,  if  you  had  continued  in 
A.  V.  704.  y^^^  resolution  of  going  to  the  place  you 
first  appointed ;  and  though  you  were 
willinr  to  spare  me  that  trouble,  yet  be  assured  I 
should,  upon  the  least  notice,  have  shown  you  that 
I  prefer  your  convenience  to  my  own. 

If  my  secretary,  Marcus  Tullius,  were  not  absent 
I  should  be  able  to  send  you  a  more  explicit  answer 
to  your  letter.  This,  however,  I  will  assure  you, 
that,  with  regard  to  exhibiting  the  accounts'  you 
mention  (for  I  will  not  venture  to  be  so  positive  as 
to  any  other  instance),  he  has  not  intentionally 
taken  any  step  injurious  either  to  your  interest  or 
your  reputation.  As  to  my  own  share  in  this 
transaction,  had  the  law  formerly  observed  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  been  still  in  force,  I  should  not, 
most  certainly,  have  laid  my  accounts  before  the 
treasury,  without  having,  agreeably  to  those  con- 


B  By  this  decreo.  the  magistrates  therehi  named  were 
Invisted  with  a  discretioDsxy  power  of  acting  as  thej 
should  Judge  pn^wr  in  the  present  exigency  of  public 
affkirs;  a  decree  to  which  the  smate  never  had  recourse 
but  in  oases  of  the  utmost  dsnger  and  dlstrees.— Cbs.  De 
B^.  Cir.  L  A. 

o  Ludns  Mesoinins  Rufns,  the  person  to  whom  this 
letter  Is  addrened.  was  quvstor  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia.  His 
oonduet  in  that  office  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the 
character  we  find  of  him  in  the  letters  to  Attious,  where 
he  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  levity,  and  of  a  most 
debauched  and  avaricious  turn  of  mind.— -Ad  Att  iv.  3. 

P  These  were  Cicero's  accounts  relating  to  the  public 
expenses  of  his  government  in  Clliola;  in  which  there 
seem  to  have  been  articles  inserted  not  altogether  favour- 
able to  the  reputation  of  RufUs  as  qu»stor.  and  which  he 
was  desirous  therefore  should  have  been  altered  or  sup- 
pressed  before  they  had  been  deUvered  Into  the  treasury 
at  Rome. 


nexions  that  subsist  between  usS  previoosly  exa- 
mined and  adjusted  them  with  you.  But  the 
ancient  usage  in  these  cases  being  now  si^erseded 
by  the  Julian  law',  which  obliged  me  to  leave 
a  stated  account  in  the  province,  and  exhibit  an 
exact  copy  of  it  to  the  treasury ;  I  paid  you  that 
compliment  in  Cilicia,  which  I  should  otherwise 
have  paid  you  at  Rome.  Nor  did  I  at  that  time  by 
any  means  endeavour  to  control  your  acoounta  by 
mine  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  made  concessions  to  jom^ 
of  which,  I  dare  say,  you  will  never  give  me  reason  to 
repent.  The  fdjct  is,  1  resigned  my  secretary  (whose 
conduct  you  now,  it  seems,  suspect)  entirely  to  your 
directions :  and  it  was  Tullius,  together  with  your 
brother,  (who  you  desired  might  be  joined  with  him,) 
that  settled  these  accounts  with  you  in  my  absence. 
I  concerned  myself,  indeed,  no  farther  than  just 
to  cast  my  eye  over  them ;  and  I  considered  the 
copy,  whidk  I  thus  received  from  my  secretary,  as 
coming  immediately  from  your  brother's  own  hand 
In  this  whole  transaction  I  have  treated  you  with 
all  possible  respect  and  confidence ;  and  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  have  employed  a  person  to  make 
up  these  accounts,  who  would  have  been  moi« 
cautious  than  my  secretary  that  nothing  should 
appear  to  your  disadvantage.  That  I  have  paid  a 
necessary  obedience  to  the  Julian  law,  by  deposit- 
ing a  copy  of  my  stated  accounts  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  province,  is  most  certain.  But 
though  I  had  many  reasons  for  being  desirous  of 
passing  them  as  expeditiously  as  possible ;  yet  I 
should  have  waited  your  return  to  Rome,  had  I  not 
considered  their  being  thus  deposited  in  the  pro- 
vince as  just  the  same  thing,  with  respect  to  yon, 
as  if  they  had  been  actually  carried  into  the  treaaory 
at  Rome. 

As  to  the  article  you  mention  relating  to  Volusius. 
it  could  by  no  means  be  inserted  in  the  account. 
For  I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  conversant  in 
business  of  this  kind,  particularly  by  my  most 
judicious  friend  Camillus,  that  Volusius  cannot 
stand  charged  with  the  sum  in  question,  instead  of 
Valerius* ;  but  that  the  sureties  of  the  latter  are 
necessarily  liable  to  the  payment  of  this  debt.  It 
amounts,  however,  to  no  more  than  nineteen 
thousand  sesterces*,  and  not  to  thirty  thousand*, 
as  you  state  it  in  your  letter.  For  I  had  recovered 
part  of  it  from  Valerius,  and  it  is  only  the  re- 
mainder  that  I  have  charged.  But  you  are  unwfl- 
ling,  it  should  seem,  to  allow  me  the  credit  of 
having  acted  upon  this  occasion  either  with  gene- 
rosity  in  regard  to  my  friends,  or  (what,  indeed,  I 
less  value  myself  upon)  even  with  common  caution 
with  respect  to  myself.  Why  else  should  you 
suppose  that  my  Ueutenant  and  prsfect  owe  it  to 
my  secretary,  rather  than  to  myself,  tiiat  they  are 
eased  of  a  very  severe,  and,  in  truth,  a  very  uncon- 
scionable burden?  and  why  else  diould  you  imagine 
~q  As  proconsul  and  qncstor. 

r  8ee  rem.  *,  on  letter  7.  book  viL 

•  The  nature  of  this  affair  oonoerning  Talerhis  and 
Volusius  is  utterly  inexplicable,  as  it  refers  to  a  transae 
tion  of  which  we  know  neither  the  full  dromnstaBoee,  nor 
the  particular  laws  to  which  it  relates.  Tain,  therefbn, 
would  bo  the  task  of  retailing  the  several  opfadons  of  the 
commentators  upon  this  and  che  following  passages, 
or  the  attempt  to  dear  them  up  by  any  additloaal  ctmr 
Jectures;  as  it  Is  better  to  remain  quietly  In  the  daik. 
than  to  blunder  about  in  quest  of  a  light  whioh  Is  no 
where  to  be  found. 

t  About  16«.  sterling.  ■  About  «40IL  sterling 
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me  so  tiegllgeiit  In  a  point  wberdn  both  my  duty 
and  interest  were  equally  and  greatly  concerned, 
as  to  ioffer  my  secretary  to  settle  this  account  just 
as  he  thought  proper,  without  requiring  him  even 
to  read  it  orer  to  me  ?  In  short,  though  I  flatter 
myadf  that  I  have  taken  no  imprudent  measures  in 
this  business,  yet  yon  will  not  believe,  it  seems, 
that  I  have  bestowed  upon  it  eren  a  single  thought. 
The  truth,  howerer,  is,  that  the  scheme  of  throwing 
off  thb  debt  from  Volusius  was  entirely  my  own ; 
as  I  am  endeaTOuring,  likewise,  to  discharge  the 
sureties  of  Valerius,  and  even  Marius  himself, 
ftt>m  so  scTcre  a  penalty.  And  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  this  my  design  not  only  generally 
approved,  but  applauded ;  though,  to  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,  it  is  not,  I  perceive,  greatly  relished 
by  my  secretary.  Nevertheless,  I  thought  it  the 
duty  of  an  honest  man  to  spare  the  fortunes  of  such 
numbers  of  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  when 
he  could  do  so  without  prejudicing  the  public 
interest. 

In  Ttwd  to  what  you  mention  concerning  Luc- 
ceius,  I  have  acknowledged  that  the  money  was 
deposited  in  the  temple  by  my  orders,  in  pursuance 
of  Pompey's  advice.  The  latter  has  received  this 
sum  for  the  public  use*,  as  Sestius  possessed  him- 
self of  that  which  you  had  deposited  in  the  same 
place.  I  am  very  sensible  that  this  is  an  affair  in 
which  you  are  in  no  sort  concerned.  However,  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  that  I  omitted  to  parti- 
cularize this  circumstance,  if  it  did  not  most  au- 
thentically appear,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
by  the  letters  which  passed  between  us,  for  whose 
use  it  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  SMtius.  It 
was  the  notoriety  of  this  fiact,  and  the  certainty 
that  it  was  of  no  importance  to  you,  which  pre- 
vented me  from  making  particular  mention  of  it. 
But  since  you  wish  that  I  had,  I  wish  so  too.  I 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  it  is  proper  you 
shouldinsert  this  article  into  your  accounts;  nor  will 
thev  by  that  mean  appear  in  the  least  inconsistent 
with  mine ;  as  you  wiU  only  add  what  I  omitted, 
and  vouch  my  express  orders.  I  have  no  reason, 
most  certainly,  to  deny  them ;  nor  should  I  indeed, 
if  I  had,  when  you  desired  the  contrary. 

As  to  the  nine  hundred  thousand  sesterces^, 
they  are  specified  in  the  manner  that  you,  or  your 
brother,  at  least,  required.  And  if  there  is  any 
item  in  respect  to  my  lieutenant  which  you  are 
dissatisfied  with,  and  which  (after  having  renounced 
the  privilege  I  was  entitled  to  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate')  it  is  in  my  power  to  rectify,  I  will  endea. 
vour  to  do  so  as  far  as  I  legally  may  ^  In  the  mean 

*  For  the  pnrpoMs,  perhsps.of  the  war  which  hewas  now 
preparing  to  carry  on  agahut  Coaar. 

^  About  7363f.  of  oar  monej. 

'  ItMMiu  probsUo  fkom  this  paanga,  that  then  was 
■ome  decree  of  the  Miiate  which  indulged  thetirooonsulB 
with  a  longo'  time  for  bringing  iu  their  aocfiunts,  than 
fbey  w«rt«titled  to  tqr  the  law;  which  privilege  Cloero 
tboogfat  proper  to  waive.— Manntlas. 

r  There  is  a  pacMge  in  tbeoriginal  between  this  and  the 
neat  eaDtenoe  which  la  omitted  in  the  translation.  It  runs 
Ihu:  **  Tn  oertepeonnia  exaeta  ita  t^^trr*  ex  meia  ratio- 
bUnw  relatis  nan  oportuit,  nid  quid  me  fidlit :  sunt  enim 
alii  petitions."  The  principal  difficulty  of  this  period  lies 
Id  the  words  «4M«la  and  <^<rr«  ;  which  the  conmiaxtatora 
luve  andasvoapwl  to  remove  taj  varioos  readings  and  o(m- 
jectarea  But  as  ndther  their  readings  not  oonjectures 
oflSer  sMfthlag  itiafaotory,  I  leave  it  to  the  explanation 
of  mma  mora  sooooasfol  interpreter,  applauding,  in  the 


time,  be  well  assured  I  shall  take  no  step  in  this 
affair,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it,  that  may  prove 
inconsistent  either  with  your  interest  or  your  incli- 
nation. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concerning  my  hono- 
rary list',  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  only 
delivered  in  the  names  of  my  prsefects  and  military 
tribunes,  together  with  those  who  attended  me  as 
proconsular  companions  *.  I  had  conceived  a  notion 
that  no  certain  time  was  limited  for  this  purpose : 
but  I  have  since  been  informed,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  present  this  list  within  thirty  days  after  ex- 
hibiting the  accounts.  I  am  sorry  you  had  not  the 
benefit  of  paying  this  compliment,  as  I  have  no 
ambitious  views  to  serve  by  taking  it  upon  myself. 
But  it  is  still  open  to  you.  With  respect  to  the  cen- 
turions and  the  companions  of  the  military  tribunes, 
the  law  not  having  fixed  any  time  for  presenting  a 
list  of  that  sort. 

I  have  nothing  farther,  I  think,  to  observe  upon 
your  letter,  except  in  relation  to  the  hundred 
thousand  sesterces^.  I  remember  you  wrote  to 
me  upon  this  subject  before,  in  a  letter  dated  from 
Myrina',  and  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  error  of 
your  own :  though,  if  there  be  any  error  in  the 
case,  it  seems  rather  chargeable  on  your  brother  and 
my  secretary.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  mistake 
was  discovered  too  late  to  be  corrected :  for  I  had 
then  quitted  the  province  and  deposited  my 
accounts.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  answer  I 
returned  was  agreeable  to  the  disposition  in  which 
I  always  stand  towards  you,  and  to  those  hopes  I 
had  then  conceived  of  my  finances.  I  do  not, 
however,  remember  that  I  carried  my  complaisance 
so  far  as  to  make  myself  your  debtor  for  that 
sum,  any  more  than  I  imagine  that  you  intended 
this  part  of  your  letter  as  one  of  th6se  importunate 
memorials  so  firequent  in  these  times  of  general 
distress.  You  wUi  consider,  that  I  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  fanners  of  the  revenues  at  Ephesus 
all  the  money  whidi  legallv  accrued  to  me  from 
my  government ;  and  that  this  whole  sum,  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  two  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand sesterces*',  was  seized  for  the  use  of  Pompey. 
Whatever  effect  this  great  loss  may  have  upon  me, 
I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  be  discomposed  at 
yours  :  and  you  should  only  look  upon  it  as  a  dish 
the  less  at  your  table,  or  an  inconsiderable  diminu* 

mean  time,  the  modesty  of  Grwvius,  who  doses  his  remark 
upon  this  plaoe  with  the  following  tngenooos  aoknowledg- 
ment,  so  onnsoal  In  a  oritio  by  paroiiastoa :  •*  Nihil  in  re 
tarn  ohsooia  dsflnlo,  (asys  he)  neo  mihi  ipse  oatleCaoio.'' 

•The  prooonsola,  upon  their  return  to  Rome,  after  the 
expiration  of  their  provincial  ministry,  used  to  present  a 
list  of  such  of  their  officers  and  attendants  who  bad  parti- 
cularly distinguished  themselves  by  their  seal  and  fidelity 
in  their  respective  functions.— Manutius. 

•  These  were  generally  young  noblemoi  who  attended 
the  prooonsol  into  his  government  as  a  sort  of  volunteers, 
in  order  to  gain  experience  and  acquaint  themselves  with 
busineas.— Manutius.  ^  About  80(M. 

c  A  maritime  city  in  ^olla.  a  province  of  Asia. 

A  One  may  Judge  fhmi  hence  what  immense  wealth  those 
rapacious  governor!  of  the  Roman  provinces  acquired,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  oppress  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge  by  eveiy  method  of  extortlonthat  avarice  oould  sug- 
gest. For  Cicero,  who  profesKd  to  conduct  himself  with 
the  moot  exemplary  disinterestedness  in  his  province,  was 
yet  able,  It  appears,  to  acquire  so  large  a  sum  in  a  dngle 
yearasaboutl7,60(tf.of  our  monoy,  and  that  too  from  apro- 
vince  by  no  meana  the  most  oondderable  of  the  republic's 
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tion  of  what  j<m  migbt  otherwise  have  expected 
from  my  Hberality.  Bat  had  yon  actually  advanced 
theae  hundred  thousand  sesterces  to  me  out  of  your 
own  purse,  yet,  to  be  sore,  yon  are  too  complaisant 
to  insist  npon  a  security  ;  and  as  to  paying  them, 
were  I  ever  so  well  disposed  for  that  purpose,  you 
must  know  it  is  not  in  my  power.  You  see  I 
answer  you  in  the  same  spirit  of  pleasantly  in 
which  I  suppose  that  part  of  your  letter  was  written 
to  which  this  refers.  But  to  be  serious  :  if  you 
think  that  Tullius  can  be  of  any  sendee  to  you  in 
this  afiair,  I  will  send  him  as  soon  as  he  returns 
from  the  country.  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
destroying  this  letter  when  you  shall  have  read  it 
Farewell. 


LETTER  in. 
To  TererUia  and  to  TuUia. 
In  what  manner  it  may  be  proper  to  dispose  of 
yourselves  during  the  present  conjuncture,  is  a 
A.  u  704  <1^8tion  which  must  now  be  decided  by 
'  '  your  own  judgments  as  much  as  by  mine. 
Should  Cnsar  advance  to  Rome  without  commit- 
ting hostilities,  you  may  certainly,  for  the  present 
at  least,  remain  there  unmolested :  but  if  this  mad- 
man should  give  up  the  city  to  the  rapine  of  his 
soldiers,  I  much  doubt  whether  even  Dolabella's 
credit  and  authority  will  be  sufficient  to  protect 
you.  I  am  under  some  apprehension,  liicewise, 
lest,  while  you  are  deliberating  in  what  manner  to 
act,  you  should  find  yourselves  so  surrounded  with 
the  army  as  to  reader  it  impossible  to  withdraw, 
though  you  should  be  ever  so  much  inclined.  The 
next  question  is,  (and  it  is  a  question  which  you 
yourselves  are  best  able  to  determine,)  whether  any 
ladies  of  your  rank  venture  to  continue  in  the  city ; 
if  not,  win  it  be  consistent  with  your  character  to 
appear  singular  in  that  point  ?  But,  be  that  as  it 
inU,  you  cannot,  I  think,  as  affairs  are  now  situated, 
be  more  commodiously  placed  than  either  with  me 
or  at  some  of  our  farms  in  this  district :  supposing, 
I  mean,  that  I  should  be  able  to  maintain  my 
present  post.  I  must  add,  likewise,  that  a  short 
time,  it  IS  to  be  feared,  will  produce  a  great  scarcity 
in  Rome.  However,  I  should  be  glad  you  would 
take  the  sentiments  of  Atticus,  or  Camillus,  or  any 
other  friend  whom  you  may  choose  to  consult 
upon  this  subject.  In  the  mean  while,  let  me  con- 
jure  you  both  to  keep  up  your  spirits.  The  coming 
over  of  Labienus*  to  our  party,  has  given  affairs 
a  much  better  aspect.  And  Piso  haviog  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  dty,  is  likewise  another  very 
favourable  circumstance :  as  it  is  a  plain  indication 
that  he  disapproves  the  impious  measures  of  his 
son-in-law^ 

*  Labiemu  was  one  of  Cenr's  priocipal  and  most  favour- 
ite lieatenants  In  Qaal,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  conduct.    The  Pompeian  party 
therefore  were  very  aasidnous  in  their  applications  to  gain 
him  OTer  to  their  cause,  aa  they  promised  themaelves  great 
advantages  fhnn  his  accession.  But  none  however  appears 
to  have  attended  it ;  and  ho,  who  in  Cesar's  camp  had  been 
esteemed  a  very  ocmsidorable  officer,  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  his  credit  the  moment  he  went  over  to  Pompey'a 
— Fortis  in  armis 
Csearis  Labienus  erat,  nunc  transf uga  vilia 
Hirt.  De  BelL  OaU.  vlli.  52 ;  Ad  Att  viU.  2 ;  Lncan.  v.  346. 

'  Cicero,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  former  note,  has 
painted  the  character  of  Piso  in  the  darkest  and  most 


I  entreat  you,  my  dearest  creatures,  to  write  to 
me  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  let  me  know  how 
it  is  with  you,  as  well  as  what  is  going  forward  in 
Rome.  My  brother  and  nephew,  together  witk 
Rufus,  affectionately  salute  you.  FarewelL 
Mintomef,  Jan.  the  25th. 


LETTER   IV. 
To  the  same. 

It  well  deserves  consideration,  whether  it  will 
be  more  prudent  for  you  to  continue  in  Rome,  oi 
A.  u  704  ^  remove  to  some  secure  place  within 
my  department:  and  it  is  a  considera- 
tion, my  dearest  creatures,  in  which  your  own 
judgments  must  assist  mine.  What  occurs  to  my 
present  thoughts  is  this.  On  the  one  hand,  as 
yon  will  probably  find  a  safe  protection^  in  Dols- 
bella,  your  residing  in  Rome  may  prove  a  mean  of 
securing  our  house  from  being  plundered,  should 
the  soldiers  be  suffered  to  commit  any  violences  of 
that  kind.  But,  on  the  other,  when  I  reflect  that 
all  the  worthier  part  of  the  republic  have  with- 
drawn theooselves  and  their  families  from  the  city, 
I  am  inclined  to  advise  you  to  follow  their  examplie. 
I  must  add  likewise,  that  there  are  several  tovoi 
in  this  canton  of  Italy  under  my  command  which 
are  particularly  in  our  interest ;  as  also,  that  great 
part  of  our  estate  lies  in  the  same  district  If, 
therefore,  you  should  remove  hither,  you  may  not 
only  very  frequently  be  with  me,  but  whenever  we 
shsJl  be  obliged  to  separate,  you  may  be  saldy 
lodged  at  one  or  other  of  my  farms.  However,  I 
am  utteriy  unable  to  determine  at  present  which  of 
these  schemes  is  preferable :  only  let  me  entreat 
you  to  observe  what  uteps  other  ladies  of  foai 
rank  pursue  in  this  conjuncture ;  and  be  cautious 
likewise  that  yon  be  not  prevented  firom  retiring, 
should  it  prove  your  choice.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  hope  you  will  maturely  deliberate  upon  this  pobt 
between  yourselves,  and  take  the  opinion  also  of 
onr  ^ends.  At  all  events,  I  desire  you  wouki 
direct  Philotimus  to  procure  a  strong  guard  to 
defend  our  house :  to  which  request  I  must  add, 
that  you  would  engage  a  proper  number  of  r^golsr 
couriers,  in  order  to  give  me  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  from  you  every  day.  But,  above  all,  let 
me  conjure  you  both  to  take  care  of  your  healths 
as  you  wish  to  preserve  mine.    FarewelL 

Formic*,  the  25th. 


odious  c(dours.  But  satires  and  invectives  ars  not  gne- 
rally  the  most  faithfol  memoirs,  and  it  is  evident,  from 
Piio't  conduct  upon  thisoooasion,  that  be  was  bjnomcaM 
what  our  autiior  represents  him  in  one  of  his  oratkn*. 
porteMttfm  «i  pans  /Wnta  reipvblica  t  at  least  If  Cai'i 
measures  were  really  more  unfavourable  to  Ubertj  tlusi 
those  of  Pompey.— Bee  letter  8,  book  L  rem,  >. 

f  A  town  in  Campania.  This  letter,  hi  some  of  the  Latla 
editions,  bears  date  in  July ;  in  others  no  month  is  apeciftfid. 
But  it  was  undoubtedly  written  in  January,  as  it  appsart 
by  a  letter  to  Atticus  that  Cioero'a  wife  and  dao^ter  oamt 
to  him  at  Formias  on  the  2d  of  February.—Ad  AU.  vIL  1& 

>>  This  epistle  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  duplicate  of 
the  former,  and  though  it  ia  dated  tnask  a  diffSerent  plaoe» 
it  was  probably  written  on  the  same  day,  and  conveyed  \fS 
some  unexpected  opportonity  thai  occurred  after  be  hid 
despatolMd  the  foregoing. 

>  A  maritime  city  in  Campania,  not  far  from  BCintanA 
the  place  from  whence  the  preceding  letter  is  dated. 
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LETTER  V. 

To  Tiro. 

Yov  will  easily  judge  of  our  distresi,  when  I  tell 
yon  Uiat  myself  and  every  friend  of  the  republic 
A.  o.  704.  ^^  abandoned  Rome,  and  even  onr 
country,  to  all  the  cruel  derastationi  of 
fire  and  iword.  Our  affaira,  indeed,  are  in  so 
desperate  a  situation,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
powerful  interposition  of  some  favourable  divinity, 
or  some  happy  turn  of  chance,  can  secure  us  from 
utter  ruin.  It  has  been  the  perpetual  purpose  of 
an  my  speeches,  my  votes,  and  my  actions,  ever 
since  I  returned  to  Rome,  to  prelerve  the  public 
tranquillity.  But  an  invincible  rage  for  war  had 
unaccountably  seized  not  only  the  enemies,  but 
even  those  who  are  esteemed  the  friends,  of  the 
commonwealth  :  and  it  was  in  vain  I  remonstrated, 
that  nothing  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  dvil 
war.  Cssar,  in  the  mean  time,  unmindfril  of  his 
former  character  and  honours,  and  driven,  it  should 
seem,  by  a  sort  of  frenzy,  has  taken  possession  of 
Ariminum,  Pisaurum,  Ancona,  and  Arretum.  In 
consequence  of  this,  we  have  all  deserted  the  dty ; 
but  ham  prudently,  or  how  heroically,  it  now  avails 
not  to  examine'.  Thus  you  see  our  wretched  situa- 
tion !  Cesar,  however,  has  offered  us  the  following 
conditions :  in  the  first  place,  that  Pompey  shaS 
retire  to  his  government  in  Spain ;  in  the  next, 
that  the  arm^  we  have  raised  shall  be  disbanded, 
and  our  garrisons  evacuated.  Upon  these  terms 
he  promises  to  deliver  up  the  ftuiher  Oaul  into 
the  hands  of  Domitius,  and  the  nearer  into  those 
of  Confidius  Nonianus,  the  persons  to  whom  these 
provinces  have  been  respectively  allotted.  He 
fiutber  engages  to  resign  his  right  of  suing  for  the 
consulship  in  his  absence,  and  is  willing  to  return 
to  Rome  in  order  to  appear  as  a  cand^ate  in  the 
regular  ibrm^.  We  have  accepted  these  proposi- 
tions, provided  he  withdraws  his  forces  from  the 
several  towns  above  mentioned,  that  the  senate 
may  securely  assemble  themselves  at  Rome  in 
order  to  pass  a  decree  for  Uiat  purposed  If  he 
should  think  proper  to  comply  with  this  proposal, 

1  SoloDgasCMarkept  himself  within  tb«  Umlts  of  hit 
proviiMM,  Pompey  treated  his  deeigns  of  invading  Italy 
with  the  otmoetoooteropt ;  but  O— arhad  notooner  paweod 
the  Robfoon  and  poeeeaeed  himaelf  of  those  sereral  towns 
mentlimcd  in  this  letter,  than  it  appeared  that  Pompey 
was  utterly  onprepared  to  oppose  him.  Accordingly,  he 
withdrew  from  Rome  into  the  more  sontheni  partaol Italy 
with  great  predpiutioo,  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to 
assemble  the  troops  in  those  quarters.  But  his  real  inten- 
tioo  seems  to  have  been  to  retreat  gradually  to  BnmdlBium, 
and  from  thence  to  draw  the  war  into  Greece.  The  proba- 
ble reason  of  this  conduct  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent 
note.  See  riei.  J,  on  letter  14  of  this  book.  AdAU.viLS; 
Dio.xll. 

k  In  the  original  it  is  m  pratenUm  trinundinym  petUu- 
nnm.  Maautius  conjectures,  from  this  ezpresrion,  thai  it 
was  iMiil  to  proclaim  the  names  of  the  eandid»tesoo  three 
narket-days,  at  which  tfane  the  candidates  themsslves,  it 
is  probable,  were  required  to  be  prennt. 

I  The  expresslan  in  the  text  is  somewhat  ambtgnoua: 
— ^'  at  sine  meia  de  lis  conditlonibns  Roma  senatus  haberl 
posstt"  But  the  sense  is  determined  by  the  following  paa- 
■«•  in  a  leCter  to  Attlcus.  where,  speaking  of  these  propo- 
sals of  Casar,  and  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  were 
accepted,  he  adds,  <«  id  si  fedsset  (so.  C^$ar) 
est  ad  orbem  nos  redltures  eew  el  rem  p 
fsctnrDab'—Ad  Att.  vli.  14. 


there  are  hopes  of  peace ;  not  indeed  of  a  very 
honourable  one,  as  the  terms  are  imposed  upon 
us :  yet  anything  is  preferable  to  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. But  if  he  should  reftue  to  stand  to 
his  overtures,  we  are  prepared  for  an  engagement : 
but  an  engagement  which  Cssar,  after  having 
incurred  the  general  odium  of  retracting  his  own 
conditions,  will  scarce  be  able  to  sustain"*.  The 
only  difficulty  will  be  to  intercept  his  march  to 
Rome  :  and  this  we  have  a  prospect  of  effecting,  as 
we  have  raised  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops ; 
and  we  imagine  that  he  will  scarce  venture  to 
advance,  lest  he  should  lose  the  two  Gauls  ;  every 
part  of  those  provinces,  excepting  only  the  Trans- 
padani,  being  utterly  averse  to  him.  There  are, 
likewise,  six  of  our  legions  from  Spain,  commanded 
by  Afranius  and  Petrdus,  and  supported  by  a  very 
powerfril  body  of  auxiliaries  that  Ue  in  his  rear.  In 
short,  if  he  should  be  so  mad  as  to  approach,  there 
is  great  probability  of  his  bdng  defeated,  if  we  can 
but  preserve  Rome  ftvm  fiilling  into  his  hands.  It 
has  given  a  very  considerable  blow  to  his  cause, 
that  Labienus,  who  had  great  credit  in  his  army, 
refused  to  be  an  associate  with  him  in  his  impious 
enterprise".  This  illustrious  person  has  not  only 
deserted  Csesar,  but  joined  himsdf  with  us  :  and  it 
is  said  that  many  others  of  the  same  party  intend 
to  follow  his  example. 

I  have  still  under  my  protection  all  the  coast 
that  extends  itself  fit>m  FormiB.  I  did  not  choose 
to  enter  more  deeply  at  present  into  the  opposition 
against  Caesar,  that  my  exhortations,  in  order  to 
engage  him  to  an  accommodation,  might  be  attended 
with  the  greater  weight.  If  war,  however,  must, 
after  all,  be  our  lot,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me, 
I  perceive,  to  decline  the  command  of  some  part 
of  our  forces^.  To  this  uneasy  reflection  I  must 
add  another :  my  son-in-law  Dolabella  has  taken 
party  with  Csesar. 

I  was  willing  to  give  you  this  general  information 
of  public  affairs ;  but  suffer  it  not,  I  charge  you,  to 
make  impressions  upon  your  mind  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  your  health.  I  have  strongly  recommended 
you  to  Aulus  Yarro,  whose  disposition  to  serve  you, 
as  well  as  whose  particular  finendship  to  myself,  1 
have  thoroughly  experienced.  I  have  entreated 
him  to  be  careful  both  of  your  health  and  of  your 
voyage ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  receive  you  entirely 
under  his  protection.  I  have  full  confidence  that 
he  will  comply  with  my  request,  as  he  gave  me 
his  promise  for  that  purpose  in  the  most  obliging 
manner. 

As  I  could  not  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  your 
company  at  a  season  when  I  most  wanted  your 
faithful  services,  I  beg  you  would  not  now  hasten 
your  return,  nor  undertake  your  voyage  either 
during  the  winter,  or  before  you  are  perfectly 
recovered :  for,  be  assured,  I  shall  not  thmk  I  see 
yon  too  late,  if  I  see  you  safe  and  well.    I  have 


■  The  fimmrsble  prospect  which  Cloero  gives  in  this  and 
the  following  passages  of  the  senate's  aflUxs,  is  so  little 
oonsisteat  with  the  despondency  he  expresses  in  the  former 
pert  of  this  letter,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  they 
were  two  distinct  episUes,  which  some  ne^igcnt  transcri- 
ber had  blended  together. 

•  See  rem.  •,  oo  letlsr  3  of  this  book. 

«  This, however,  Cicero  oootrived  lo  avoid  ;aDd  though, 
aSter  much  hesitation,  he  followed  Pompey  into  Oreeoe.  be 
would  Aocspl  of  no  command  in  his  anny,  nor  was  be  pre* 
sent  at  any  engagemant. 
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heard  nothing  of  you  since  the  letter  I  received  by 
Marcus  Volados  ;  hot  indeed  I  do  not  wonder  at 
it,  as  I  imagine  the  severity  of  the  winter  has  like- 
wise prevented  my  letters  from  reaching  yonr 
hands.  Take  care  of  yourself.  I  conjure  you,  and 
do  not  sail  till  your  health  and  the  season  shall  be 
fkvourable.  My  son  is  at  Formiie ;  but  Terentia 
and  TuUia  are  still  at  Rome.  Farewell. 
Oapua,  January  the  S9Ch. 


LETTER  VI. 
Quintui  Cicero^  to  Tito. 
Your  ill  state  of  health  occasions  us  great  uneasi- 
ness ;  for  though  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
^^  >j^  that  it  is  not  attended  with  any  dangerous 
symptoms,  yet  we  are  informed  that  your 
cure  must  be  the  work  of  time.  But  we  cannot 
think,  without  much  concern,  of  being  longer 
separated  from  one  whose  agreeable  company  we 
learn  to  value  by  the  regret  we  feel  at  his  absence. 
Howeveri  notwithstanding  I  wish  most  earnestly 
to  see  you,  yet  I  conjure  you  not  to  undertake  so 
long  a  voyage  till  the  season  and  your  health  shall 
render  it  safe.  A  tender  constitution  can  ill  defend 
itself  against  the  severity  of  the  weather  even  when 
sheltered  under  the  covert  of  a  warm  roof,  much 
less  when  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  both  of 
sea  and  land. 

Foes  to  the  weak  are  ohilUiig  blasts  severe : 
as  Euripides  q  assures  us.  What  credit  yon  may 
give  to  that  divine  poet,  I  know  not ;  but  for  my- 
self* I  look  upon  his  verses  as  so  many  indubitable 
maxims.  In  short,  if  you  have  any  value  for  me, 
endeavour  the  re-establishment  of  your  health,  that 
you  may  as  soon  as  possible  return  to  us  perfectly 
recovered.  Farewell :  and  continue  to  love  me. — 
My  son  salutes  you. 


LETTER  Vn. 

Marcut  CceUus  to  Cicero, 

Was  there  ever  a  more  absurd  mortal  than  your 

friend  Pompey,  to  act  in  so  trifling  a  manner,  after 

A.  u  704.  ^'^^^^  raised  such  terrible  commotions  ? 

Let  me  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 

p  The  brother  of  our  author.  Quintus  Cioero,  after 
having  passed  through  the  office  of  pretor,  hi  the  year  of 
Rome  693,  was  elected  governor  of  Asia,  where  he  preeided 
three  years  with  UtUe  credit.  He  disthiguished  himself 
In  Gaol  as  one  of  Cmar's  lieutenants,  but  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  followed  the  fortune  of  Pompey. 
However,  after  the  battle  of  Phaisalia,  he  made  his  peace 
with  Cesar,  and  returned  into  Italy.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  haughty,  imperious,  petulant  temper,  and,  in 
every  view  of  his  character,  altogether  unamiable.  But 
what  givee  it  a  cast  of  peculiar  darkness,  is  his  conduct 
towards  Cicero,  whom  ho  endeavoured  to  pr^udloe  in  the 
opinion  of  Cesar  at  a  time  when  they  were  both  the  sup- 
plicants of  his  clemency.  This,  as  far  as  can  becoUected 
fhmi  the  letters  to  Attions,  was  an  instance  of  the  basest 
and  most  aggravated  ingratitude ;  for  whatever  Cioero's 
failings  might  be  in  other  respects,  he  seems  to  have  had 
none  with  regard  to  Quintus,  but  that  of  loving  him  with 
a  tenderness  he  iUdeserved^AdAtt.L  16;  vi.6;  zi.  a 

«  A  oelebrated  Greek  dramatic  poet,  whose  death  is  said 
to  have  been  oocaslonad  by  excessive  Joy  for  having 
obtained  the  poetio  prise  at  the  Olympic  games.  He 
flourished  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  eta. 


you  ever  heard  or  read  of  a  general  more  undannted 
in  action,  or  more  generous  in  victory,  than  our 
illustrious  Caesar  ?  Look  upon  his  troops,  my 
fHend,  and  tell  me  whether  one  would  not  imagine, 
by  the  gaiety  of  their  countenances,  that,  instead  of 
having  fought  their  way  through  the  severest  cli- 
mates in  the  most  inclement  season,  they  had  been 
regaling  themselves  in  all  the  delicacies  of  ease  and 
plenty  !  And,  now,  will  you  not  think  that  I  am 
hnmoderately  elated  ?  The  truth  of  it  is,  if  yoa 
knew  the  disquietude  of  my  heart,  yon  would  Ungh 
at  me  for  thus  glorying  in  advantages  in  which  I 
have  no  share.  But  I  cannot  explain  this  to  yoa 
till  we  meet,  which  I>.hope  will  be  very  speedily : 
for  it  was  Caesar's  intention  to  order  me  to  Rome 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  driven  Pompey  out  of 
Italy ;  and  this  I  imagine  he  has  already  efifected, 
unless  the  latter  should  choose  to  suffer  a  blockade 
in  Brundisium. 

My  prindpal  reason  for  wishing  to  be  at  Rome 
is  in  order  to  pour  forth  the  fulness  of  my  hesot 
before  you ;  for  full,  believe  me,  it  is.  And  yet 
the  joy  of  seeing  you  may  perhaps  make  me,  as 
usual,  forget  all  my  complaints,  and  banish  firoiB 
my  thoughts  whatever  I  intended  to  say.  In 
the  mean  while,  I  am  obliged  (as  a  punishment*  I 
suppose,  for  my  sins)  to  march  back  towards  the 
Alps.  I  am  indebted  for  this  agreeable  expedition 
to  a  foolish  insurrection  of  the  Intemelii'^.  Bel- 
Uenus,  whose  mother  was  a  slave  in  the  family  of 
Demetrius,  and  who  commands  the  garrison  there, 
was  bribed  by  the  opposite  Action  to  seize  end 
strangle  a  certain  nobleman  of  that  place,  called 
Domitius,  a  person  connected  with  Caesar  by  the 
rites  of  hospitality*.  The  citisens,  in  resentment 
of  this  outrage,  have  taken  up  arms  ;  and  I  have 
the  mortification  to  be  commanded  to  nuutJi 
thither,  through  a  deep  snow,  with  four  cohorts* 
in  order  to  quell  them.  Surely  the  Domitii  are  n 
curse  wherever  they  exist.    I  wish,  at  least,  that 

r  The  inhabitants  of  Intemelium,  a  maritime  dty  in 
Liguria,  now  called  VintimigUa,  in  the  territories  of  QeotML 

•  Hospitality  was  considered  from  the  earliest  ages  as 
in  the  number  of  the  primary  social  duties.  The  sacred 
historian  has  recorded  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
in  the  story  of  Lot,  who  would  rather  have  sacrificed  hSs 
own  daughters  to  the  flagitious  demands  of  his  InCsaMOs 
fellow-citiMas,  than  give  up  the  supposed  travellers  whom 
he  had  invited  to  lest  under  the  shadow  <ifhU  roqf.  Agree- 
ably to  this  Eastern  practtoe.  Homer  f^ueaUy  taonloates 
the  maxim,  that  strangers  are  to  be  received  m  gasate 
from  heaven : 

xphs  7^  ^hs  curly  iwarrts 
EctJi'oi* 
And  Horace  mentions  the  hospitable  comiexinn  among 
those  of  neatest  and  most  tender  regard: 

Quo  sitamore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus  et  bosftss. 
It  wHl  appear  by  several  passages  in  the  foUowing  IsMws. 
that  this  generous  virtue  subsisted  among  the  RcBaana 
when  every  other  was  almost  utterly  extinct.  The  oostaiB. 
indeed,  of  receiving  strangers  was  so  generally  estabUifccd, 
that  travellers  were  scarce  ever  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  up  their  lodgings  at  an  inn.  Those  who  were  thus 
entertained,  or  who  exercised  the  same  rites  of  humanity 
towards othen,  were  called  »wi>i««t. and  th^mutoally 
exchanged  certain  tokens  which  were  tsnned  Utttra  *••» 
piUaOaHi,  Those  were  preserred  to  ftunilles,  andcanMly 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  memorials  and  pledgee 
of  the  same  good  offices  between  their  de80«idanU.*-P« 
tat.  Gen.  xlx. ;  Homer.  Odyss.  xlv.  207.  Hot.  Ars  PbsC 
313. 
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our  heaTen-desoended*  chief  had  acted  like  thia 
other "  of  more  humble  lineage,  and  had  treated 
Domitina  at  Corfiniam*  in  the  same  manner  that 
his  namesake  has  been  treated  at  Intemeliom.  I 
salute  jour  son.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIIL 
To  Tiro, 
I  SHALL  think  myself  indebted  to  you  for  all 
that  I  most  Talue,  whenerer  you  give  me  the  satis- 
faction  of  seeing  you  perfectly  reooTcred, 
A.  V,  701.   j^  ^  mean  time,  I  am  in  the  utmost 
impatience  for  the  return  of  Menander,  whom  I 
lately  despatched  with  a  letter  to  you.    I  conjure 
you,  if  you  hate  any  affection  for  me,  to  take  care 
of  your  health,  and  let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  thoroughly  re-established.    FarewelL 
AprU  the  lOth. 

LETTER  IX. 
To  the  same, 

Mbnandbr  returned  a  day  later  than  I  expected, 

which  caused  me  to  pass  a  miserable  night  in  the 

most  disqmeting  apprehensions.      But 

***  though  your  letter  did  not  remove  my 

uncertainty  as  to  your  health,  it  in  some  measure, 
however,  dispelled  the  gloom  which  had  overcast 
my  mind,  as  it  was  an  evidence  at  least  that  fan 
were  still  in  being. 

I  have  bidden  adieu  to  all  my  literary  amuse- 
ments  of  every  kind;  nor  shall  I  be  capable  of 
resuming  them  again  till  I  see  you  here.  Mean- 
while, I  desire  you  would  give  orders  that  your 
physidan's  demands  may  he  satisfied ;  for  which 
purpose  I  have  likewise  written  to  Curius.  The 
former,  I  am  told,  attributes  your  distemper  to 
that  anxiety  which  I  hear  you  indulge.  But  tf 
you  have  any  regard  for  me,  awaken  in  your  breast 
that  manly  spirit  of  philosophy  for  which  I  so 
tenderly  love  and  value  vou.  It  is  impossible  you 
should  recover  your  health  if  you  do  not  preserve 
your  spirits ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  keep  them  up 
for  my  sake  as  well  as  your  own.  I  desire  you 
Hkewise  to  retain  Acastus,  that  you  may  be  the 
mors  eonveniently  attended.  In  a  word,  my  Tiro, 
preserve  yourself  for  me. 

Remember  the  time  for  the  performance  of  my 

•  Pbmi'  ■ffwtcdtolwthoutflttadegomdantfatta.aneaa, 
vbe.  it  is  wvU  known,  was  nippowd  to  hmve  reeeiTod  his 
birth  from  Vanis.  Acoordingly,  In  alliuiao  to  thli  pre- 
tcodcd  dirlnity  of  his  Uneage,  he  always  wore  a  ring,  00 
which  was  eagnrtn  the  figure  of  that  goddeas,  and  with 
which  he  need  to  aealhlsmoet  important deapatdiea.  The 
propagattaig  a  belief  of  this  Und  muat  neoesMrily  haye 
pnred  of  ahignlar  aervlce  to  Caaar's  purpoaea,  as  it  im- 
presMd  a  paoottarvenecation  of  hlspenon  upon  the  mtaida 
of  the  populace.  Antony  very  roooeirfuUy  made  use  of 
H  to  initlgate  them  against  the  ooaflpiratort,  when  he 
ranlnded  them,  in  the  funeral  (»mtlon  which  he  qiokeoTer 
Cteaar'a  body,  that  he  derived  his  origin  on  one  aUe  from 
Iheanoieat  kings  of  Italy,  and  on  the  other  from  the  im- 
tai  Yit.  JuL  Cm.  8;  Dio,  zUr.  p.  836. 


r  of  the  garrison  at  IntemeUmn ; 
and  whok  as  ^peara  from  this  letter,  was  the  eon  of  a 


V  Domitlns  Enobarboa,  a  little  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  waa  beeleged  In  Corflnium  by  Ccear,  to  whom  he 
waeaSlei^th  obliged  to  surrender  the  town.  Cmar  treated 
Um  with  fraat  generosity,  and  not  only  gave  him  hie 


?romise^  is  approaching;  but  if  you  return  to 
taly  before  the  day  I  fixed  for  that  purpose.  I 
will  execute  it  immediately.  Again  and  again  I 
bid  you  fareweU. 

— ♦ — 

LETTER  X. 

To  the  tame, 

iBoTPTA  returned  hither  on  the  12th  of  ApriL 

But  though  he  assured  me  th^t  you  had  lost  your 

A.  n  704.  ^^^^*  '^^  ""^^  much  mended,  it  gave  me 

great  uneasiness  to  find  that  you  were 

not  yet  able  to  write  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  Hermiat 

whom  I  expected  the  same  day,  is  not  yet  arrived. 

The  concern  I  foel  on  account  of  your  health  is 

beyond  all  belief.    Free  me  from  this  disquietude, 

I  coiqure  you,  and  in  return  I  will  ease  you  of  all 

yours.     I  would  write  a  longer  letter,  if  I  thought 

you  were  in  a  disposition  to  read  one.    I  will 

therefore  only  add  my  request,  that  you  would 

employ  that  excellent  understanding,  for  which  I 

so  greatly  esteem  you^  in  studying  what  methods 

may  best  preserve  you  both  to  younelf  and  me.    I 

repeat  it  again  and  again,  take  care  of  your  health. 

Farewell. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  Hemda  ia  arrived.  Ho 
delivered  your  letter  to  me,  which  is  written,  I 
perceive,  with  a  very  unsteady  hand.  However,  I 
cannot  wonder  at  it,  after  so  severe  an  illness.  I 
despatch  JSgypta  with  this  ;  and  as  he  is  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  and  seems  to  have  an  affection  for 
you,  I  desire  you  would  keep  him  to  attend  you. 
He  is  accompanied  with  a  cook,  whom  1  have  like- 
wise sent  for  your  use.    Farewell. 


LE.TTER  XL 
Qidntut  Cieero  to  the  tame', 
I  HATB  strongly  reproached  you  in  my  own 
mind  for  suffering  a  second  packet  to  come  away 
Ai  u.  704  ^^<^^^  inclosing  a  letter  to  me.  AU 
your  own  rhetoric  will  be  insufficient  to 
avert  the  punishment  you  have  incurred  by  this 
unkind  neglect;  and  you  must  have  recourse  to 
some  elaborate  production  of  your  patron's  do. 
quence  to  appease  my  wrath.  Though  I  doubt 
whether  even  his  oratory  will  be  able  to  persuade 
me  that  you  have  not  becm  guilty  of  a  very  unpar- 
donable omission.  I  remember  it  was  a  custom  of 
my  mother  to  put  a  seal  upon  her  empty  casks,  in 
order,  if  any  of  her  liquors  should  be  purloined, 
that  tiie  servants  might  not  pretend  the  vessel  had 
been  exhausted  before.  In  the  same  manner,  you 
should  write  to  me  though  you  have  nothing  to 
say,  that  your  empty  letters  msy  be  a  proof,  . . 
least,  that  you  would  not  defraud  me  of  what  I 
value.  I  vidue  all,  indeed,  that  come  from  you,  as 
the  very  sincere  and  agreeable  dictates  of  your 
heart.     Farewell,  and  continue  to  love  me. 


liberty,  but  restored  to  Urn  a  aura  of  money  whidi  he  had 
lodged  in  the  pabllo  treasury  of  the  dty.  Some  aoooonl 
of  the.oooaskm  of  this  inveterate  enmity  which  Coriina 
expreaMa  towards  Domitlns,  may  be  aeon  in  the  15th  letter 
ofthepreoedfaigbook.    Cm.  De  BeU.  CIt.  L  83. 

w  The  oommentaton  8nppoee»  with  great  probability, 
that  this  aUudea  to  a  promiee  which  Cicero  had  made  to 
Tiro,  of  giving  him  hie  freedom. 

>  The  time  when  this  letter  was  written  Is  sltcgetber 
uncertain,  and  It  la  placed  under  thepiuasit  year,  not 
beoanae  there  Is  any  good  reaaon  fbr  It,  but  becauis  there 
is  none  apdnat  II. 
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LETTER  XII. 
To  Servim  SuipieiutT, 
I   AM  informed   by  a  letter  from  my  friend 
Trebatios  that  yon  lately  inquired  after  me,  and 

A  u  704  c'P'^*^'  '^^  ^®  '^^^  ^"°^*  much  con- 
cern that  your  indisposition  had  prevented 
you  from  seeing  me  when  I  was  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome.  To  which  he  adds,  that  you  are  desirons,  if 
I  should  approach  the  city,  of  having  a  conference 
with  mCy  in  order  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  it 
becomes  us  to  act  in  thu  critical  season.  I  sin- 
cerely wish  it  had  been  in  our  power  to  have  con- 
ferred together  ere  our  affairs  were  utterly  ruined, 
as  I  am  persuaded  we  might  have  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  support  of  our  declining  constitu- 
tion. For,  as  yon  had  long  foreseen  thiese  public 
calamities,  so  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear,  whilst  I 
was  in  Cilicia,  that  both  during  your  consulate  and 
afterwards,  yon  always  stood  forth  an  advocate  for 
the  peace  of  our  country*.  But,  though  I  totally 
concurred  with  you  in  these  sentiments,  yet,  upon 
my  return  to  Rome,  it  was  too  late  to  esiforce 
them.  I  was,  indeed,  wholly  unsupported  in  my 
opinion,  and  not  only  found  myself  among  a  set  of 
men  who  were  madly  inflamed  with  a  thirst  of  war, 
but  was  considered  likewise  as  one  who,  by  a  long 
absence,  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  the  commonwealth.  But,  though  it  seems 
in  vain  to  hope  that  our  united  counsels  can  now 
avail  the  republic,  yet,  if  they  can  in  any  degree 
advantage  ourselves,  there  is  no  man  with  whom  I 
should  more  willingly  confer.  Not  indeed  with 
any  view  of  securing  the  least  part  of  our  former 
dignities,  but  to  consider  in  whiat  manner  we  may 
most  worthily  deplore  their  loss  ;  for  I  well  know 
that  your  mind  is  amplv  stored  with  those  exam- 
ples of  the  great,  and  those  maxims  of  the  wise, 
which  ought  to  guide  and  animate  our  conduct  in 
this  important  conjuncture. 

I  should  have  told  you  before  now  that  your 
presence  in  the  senate,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
in  the  convention  of  senators*,  would  be  altogether 
ineffectual,  if  I  had  not  been  apprehensive  of  giving 
offence  to  that  person  who  endeavoured,  by  in- 
stadng  your  example,  to  persuade  me  to  join  them. 
I  very  plainly  assured  him,  however,  when  he 
applied  to  me  for  this  purpose,  that  if  I  went  to 

7  Berriua  Sulpidua  Rufus  was  deecended  fhnn  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  oonslderable  families  in  Rome,  seve- 
ral of  his  ancestors  having  hono  the  highest  offices  and 
honours  of  the  repablio.  He  was  elected  to  the  oonsolar 
dignity  in  the  year  of  Rome  709 ;  to  which  his  eminent  skill 
In  the  law  prinoipaUy  oontrihated.— Suet  In  Vit.  Tiberii ; 
Dio,  xlL  p.  148.  Bee  rem*,  *  andS  letter  1,  book  ix. 

I  Sulpicius  was  well  aware  that  the  recalling  Caesar  from 
his  government  in  Gaul  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  which  it  was  granted  him«  together  with  the  refusing 
him  the  privilege,  which  he  had  obtained  by  an  express 
law,  of  suing  for  the  consulate  in  his  absence,  would  ine- 
vitably draw  on  a  civil  war.  And,  aocordingIy,^e  exerted 
himself  with  great  zeal  in  opposing  his  colleague,  Marcus 
Claudius  Maroellus,  in  the  several  attempts  whichhe  made 
for  that  purpose.— Dio,  ubi  itip. 

•  Tbe^  meeting  of  the  senate,  to  which  Cicero  alludes, 
was  held  in  Rome,  after  Pompoy  had  deserted  Italy. 
Cicero  calls  it  *'  a  convention  of  senators,"  aa  not  admit- 
ting the  legality  of  its  assembling ;  both  the  consuls 
together  with  the  principal  magistcates  of  the  republic, 
having  withdrawn  themsolws,  togethw  with  Pomp^, 
intoOroeoe. 


the  senate,  I  should  declare  the  same  opinioD  con- 
oeming  peace,  and  his  expedition  into  Spain,  idueh 
you  lu^  already  delivered  as  yours  ^. 

The  flames  of  war,  you  see,  have  spread  diem* 
selves  throughout  the  whole  Roman  dominions, 
and  all  the  world  have  taken  up  arms  under  ou 
respective  chiefs.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  das. 
titute  of  all  rule  or  magistracy,  of  all  justice  or 
control,  is  wretchedly  abandoned  to  the  dreadM 
inroads  of  rapine  and  devastation.  In  this  general 
anarchy  and  confusion,  I  know  not  what  to  expect ; 
I  scarcely  know  even  what  to  wish.  But,  notwith- 
standing I  had  determined  to  retire  to  a  farther 
distance  from  Rome,  (as,  indeed,  I  cannot  even 
hear  it  named  without  reluctance,)  yet  I  pay  so 
great  a  regard  to  your  judgment,  that,  if  you  think 
any  advantage  may  arise  from  our  interview,  I  am 
willing  to  return.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  re- 
quested Trebatius  to  receive  your  commands,  if 
you  should  be  desirous  of  communicating  any  to 
me  by  his  mouth.  I  should  be  glad,  ind^d,  that 
you  would  employ  either  him  or  any  other  of  yow 
friends  whom  you  can  trust  upon  this  occasion,  as 
I  would  not  lay  you  under  the  necessity  of  going 
out  of  Rome,  or  be  myself  obliged  to  advance  much 
nearer  to  it.  Perhaps  I  attribute  too  much  to  my 
own  judgment,  though  I  am  sure  I  do  not  to  yours, 
when  I  add,  that  I  am  persuaded  the  world  wiQ 
approve  whatever  measures  we  shall  agree  upon. 
FareweU. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Mareu$  Cmliw  to  Cicero, 

The  melancholy  cast  of  your  letter  affects  me 
with  the  deepest  concern ;  and  though  you  do  not 
a.  u  704  ^^^<"^  7^^  intentions  in  cBrect  and  ex- 
plicit terms,  yet  you  leave  me  no  room 
to  doubt  of  what  kind  they  are*.  I  thns  instantly, 
therefore,  take  up  my  pen,  in  order  to  conjure  you. 
my  dear  friend,  by  the  tenderness  you  bear  to  your 
children,  and  by  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  your 
esteem,  not  to  resolve  npon  any  measures  so  totally 
inconsistent  with  your  true  wel&re.  Heaven  and 
earth  will  be  my  witness  that  I  have  offered  you 
no  advice,  nor  sent  yon  any  prophetic  admonitions, 
which  I  had  not  weU  and  maturely  considered.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  till  after  I  had  an  interview  with 
Cssar,  and  had  fully  discovered  his  sentiments, 
that  I  informed  you  in  what  manner  he  would  most 
assuredly  employ  his  victory.  If  yon  imagine  he 
wUl  be  as  easy  in  pardoning  his  enemies  as  he  was 
reasonable  in  offering  them  terms  of  accommoda- 

b  Cicero  had  an  interview  with  Cesar,  in  the  return  of 
the  latter  from  Bmndidnm,  after  Pompey  had  abaodooed 
that  city  and  fled  into  Greece.  Cesar  laboured  to  prevaU 
with  our  author  to  return  to  Rome  and  take  his  aoat  In 
the  senate.  But  Cicero  acted  upon  this  oocaaion  wltti  a 
q>irit  which  we  cannot  but  regret  ahonid  have  ever 
deserted  him:  he  declared  he  vrould  not  attend  the 
senate,  but  upon  the  terms  of  being  at  full  liberty  to  dflUvcr 
his  sentiments,  which,  he  confessed,  were  utterly  agataat 
carrying  the  war  into  Spain,  and  altogether  in  favour  of 
peace.  Cesar  as  plainly  assured  him,  that  this  waa  what 
he  could  not  sulftr ;  and  recommending  it  to  him  to  think 
better  of  the  matter,  the  conference  ended,  **  very  Utfle." 
says  Cicero,  **  to  the  satisfaction  of  Cesar,  and  vecy  miKh 
to  my  own."— Ad  Att.  Ix.  18. 

c  That  Cicero  had  formed  a  resolution  of  foOowingPoiB- 
pey  into  Greece. 


TO  S£V£JRAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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tion,  beliefe  om,  you  will  find  that  yon  haye  made 
a  wtTf  erroneoui  calculation.  His  heart  and  hia 
expreations  breathe  the  serereit  resentment ;  and 
be  left  Rome  highly  incensed  both  against  the 
senate  and  tribunes*'.  In  plain  truth,  he  is  by  no 
means  in  a  disposition  to  show  the  least  fsTOur  to 
his  adversaries.  If  you  have  any  tenderness,  there- 
lore,  to  yourself,  to  your  son,  or  to  your  (amily  in 
general ;  if  either  my  friendship,  or  the  alliance  of 
that  worthy  man  who  has  married^  your  daughter, 
ean  give  us  a  claim  to  some  influence  o?er  you,  let 
me  conjure  you  not  to  disconcert  the  measures  we 
have  t^en  to  preserre  our  fortunes,  nor  lay  us 
under  the  miserable  alternative  of  either  abandon- 
ing a  cause  upon  which  our  own  safety  depends, 
or  of  impiously  wishing  well  to  one  which  must 
neeesnrily  be  inconsistent  with  yours.  Consider, 
yoo  have  already  disgusted  Pomoey,  by  this  your 
delay  in  joining  him ;  and  would  it  not  be  utterly 
impolitic,  after  having  so  cautiously  avoid»l  giving 
offence  to  Cesar,  when  his  affairs  were  yet  doubtful, 
to  declare  against  him  now  that  they  are  attended 
with  sudi  uncommon  success  ?  Would  it  not  be 
the  highest  indiscretion  to  join  with  those  who  are 
fleeing  before. his  troops,  after  having  refused  to 
act  in  concert  with  them  when  they  seemed  inclined 
to  resist  ?  In  fine,  my  friend,  let  me  entreat  you, 
whilst  you  are  endeavouring  to  escape  tiie  imputa- 
tion of  bdng  deficient  in  patriotism,  to  be  careful 
lest  yon  incur  the  censure  of  being  deficient  in 
prudence.  But,  after  all,  if  I  cannot  wholly  dis- 
suade you  from  your  resolution,  suffer  me  at  least 
to  prevail  with  you  to  suspend  the  execution  of  it 
till  the  event  of  our  expedition  into  Spain,  which 
1  shall  venture,  however,  to  assure  you,  will  most 
certainly  fall  into  our  hands  upon  the  very  first  ap- 
pearance at  Cesar's  troop.  And  what  hopes  the 
opposite  party  can  possibly  entertain  after  the  loss 
of  that  province,  I  am  perfectly  unable  to  discover. 
As  far,  likewise,  is  it  beyond  my  penetration,  what 
motive  can  induce  you  to  join  with  those  whose 
affi  rs  are  thus  evidently  desperate.  This  design, 
which  you  so  obscurely  intimated  in  your  letter, 
had  reikched  the  knowledge  of  Csesar ;  and  the  first 
thing  be  said,  after  the  usual  salutations  had  passed 
between  us,  was  to  inform  me  of  what  he  had  heard 
concerning  you.  1  professed  myself  entirely  igno- 
rant that  you  had  any  such  thoughts ;  but  if  you 
bad,  I  said,  it  was  my  request  that  he  would  write 
to  you  in  such  terms  as  might  most  probably  pre- 
Tail  with  you  to  renounce  Siem.  I  have  received 
bis  commands  to  attend  him  into  Spain ;  otherwise 
1  would  instantly  have  come  to  you,  wherever  you 

*  C0«r,  upoQ  his  return  to  Rome,  after  the  siege  of 
Bmiididam,  propoeed  to  the  senate  that  an  embaaqr 
aboold  be  aant  to  Pompey,  with  proponls  of  peace.  This 
the  house  agreed  to ;  but  when  the  question  was  moved 
ooBecmiiig  the  perstms  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
none  of  the  memben  would  undertake  that  oonunisdoo. 
Cmmt  endeavoured,  likewise,  to  procure  a  law  for  granting 
him  the  taaaej  in  the  public  treasury,  in  order  to  carry 
CO  the  war  against  Fnnpey.  But  M etellos,  the  tribune, 
tatcvpodng  his  negative,  Cesar  obtahied  his  purpose  by  a 
Shorter  method.  Fur,  breaking  open  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
in  wliich  this  money  was  preserved,  he  first  plundered  his 
country  of  her  patrimony,  (says  Flonis.)  and  then  of  her 
libarty.  Ilaving  thus  poaossed  himself  of  an  immense 
wealth,  lie  immediately  set  out  upon  his  expedition 
against  Afranins  and  Petrclns,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey 
In  SpaiA.-C«».  De  BeU.  Civ.  i.  33 ;  Dio,  xU.  Flor.  iv.  2. 

e  DoUbeUa. 


had  been,  in  order  to  have  pressed  these  reasons 
upon  you  in  person,  and,  indeed,  to  have  retained 
you  in  Italy  by  absolute  force.  Consider  well  your 
scheme,  my  dear  Cicero,  ere  you  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, lest  you  obstinately,  and  against  all  remon- 
strances, involve  both  yourself  and  your  family  in 
utter  and  irrecoverable  ruin.  But  if  you  are 
affected  by  the  reproaches  of  those  who  style  them- 
selves  patriots,  or  cannot  submit  to  be  a  witness  of 
the  insolence  of  some  in  the  opposite  party,  let  me 
advise  you  to  retreat  into  a  neutral  city,  till  our 
contests  shall  be  decided.  This  will  be  acting 
with  a  prudence  which  I  cannot  but  own  to  be  a 
laudable  one,  and  which  Caesar,  I  am  sure,  will  by 
no  means  disapprove.     Farewdl. 


LETTER  XIV. 
Cicero  to  Marevu  CoBUm, 
I  SHOULD  have  been  extremely  affected  by  your 
letter,  if  reason  had  not  banished  from  my  heart 
^  ^  y^  all  its  disquietudes,  and  despair  of  seeing 
better  days  had  not  long  since  hardened 
it  against  every  new  impression  of  grief.  Yet, 
strong  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  despondency  to 
be,  I  am  not  sensible,  however,  that  I  said  any- 
thing in  my  last  which  could  justly  raise  the 
suspicion  yon  have  conceived.  What  more  did 
my  letter  contain  than  general  expressions  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  sad  prospect  of  our  affairs  ?  a 
prospect  which  cannot,  surely,  suggest  to  your  own 
mind  less  gloomy  apprehensions  than  it  presents  to 
mine.  For  I  am  too  well  persuaded  of  the  force 
of  your  penetration,  to  imagine  that  my  judgment 
can  discover  consequences  which  lie  concealed  from 
yours.  But  I  am  surprised  that  you,  who  ought 
to  know  me  perfiectly  well,  should  believe  me 
capable  of  acting  with  so  little  policy  as  to  abandon 
a  rising  fortune  for  one  in  its  decline,  at  least,  if 
not  utterly  fallen;  or  so  variable  as  not  only  to 
destroy  at  once  all  the  interest  I  have  established 
with  Cssar,  but  to  deviate  even  from  myself,  by 
engaging  at  last  in  a  dvil  war,  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  my  determined  maxim  to  avoid.  Where,  then, 
did  yon  discover  those  unhappy  resolutions  you 
impute  to  me?  Perhaps  you  collected  them  from 
what  I  said  of  secluding  myself  in  some  seauestered 
solitude.  And,  indeed,  you  are  sensible  how  ill  I 
can  submit,  1  do  not  say  to  endure,  but  even  to  be 
a  witness  ik  the  insolences  of  the  successful  party ; 
a  sentiment,  my  friend,  which  once,  I  am  sure, 
was  yours  no  less  than  mine.  But  in  vain  would 
I  retire,  whilst  I  preserve  the  title'  with  which  I 
am  at  present  distinguished,  and  continue  to  be 
attend^  with  this  embarrassing  parade  of  Hctors'. 
Were  I  eased  of  this  troublesome  honour,  there  is 
no  part  of  Italy  so  obscure  in  which  I  should  ndt 
be  well  contented  to  hide  myself.  Yet  these  my 
laurels,  unwelcome  as  they  are  to  myself,  are^  the 


'  That  of  Imperaior,  See  rem,  b,  on  letter  I,  book  L 
s  The  lictors  were  a  sort  of  beadles,  who  carried  the 
ensigns  of  magistracy  before  the  consuls,  proconsuls,  and 
other  supreme  officers  of  the  state.  These  lictors  conti- 
nued to  attend  the  proconsul  after  his  return  from  his 
government,  if  he  aspired  (as  Cicero  did)  to  tlie  honour  of 
a  triumph. 

b  Cicero  undoubtedly  gave,  upon  this  occarion,  but  too 
much  colour  to  the  censure  of  his  enemies :  for  it  oouid 
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object  both  of  the  eiiTy  and  the  raillery  of  my 
malevolent  enemies.  Nerertheleas,  under  all  these 
temptations  of  withdrawing  from  so  disgusting  a 
scene,  I  never  once  entertained  a  thought  of  leaving 
Italy  without  the  previous  approbation  of  yourself 
and  some  others.  But  you  know  the  situation  of 
my  several  villas,  and  as  it  is  among  these  I  am 
obliged  to  divide  my  time,  that  I  may  not  incom- 
mode* my  friends,  the  preference  I  give  to  those- 
which  stand  on  the  sea-coast,  has  raised  a  suspicion 
that  I  am  meditating  a  flight  into  Greece.  If  peace, 
indeed,  were  to  be  found  in  that  country,  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  be  unwilling  to  undertake  tiie  voyage : 
but  to  enter  upon  it  in  order  to  engage  in  a  war, 
would  be  altogether  inconsistent,  svely,  with  my 

Srinciples  and  character;  especially,  as  it  woald 
e  taking  up  arms,  not  only  against  a  man  who,  I 
hope,  is  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  my  conduct, 
but  in  favour  of  one  whom  it  is  now  impossible  I 
should  ever  render  so.  In  a  word,  as  I  made  no 
secret  to  you,  when  you  met  me  at  my  Cuman 
▼ilUf  of  the  conversation  which  had  passed  between 
Ampins  and  myself,  you  could  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
guess  my  sentiments  upon  this  head :  and,  indeed, 
you  plainly  saw  how  utterly  averse  I  was  to  the 
scheme  of  Pompey's  deserting  Rome.  Did  I  not 
then  aflfirm  that  there  was  nothing  I  would  not 
suffer,  rather  than  be  induced  to  follow  the  civil 
war  beyond  the  limits  of  Italyl?  And  has  any 
event  since  happened,  that  could  give  me  just 
reason  of  changing  my  sentiments  ?  On  the  con- 
not  but  have  a  very  strange  appearance,  that  he  should 
preeonre  the  thoughts  of  a  triumph,  at  a  time  when  his 
country  was  bleeding  with  a  oiril  war.  But  ss  he  was 
extremely  ambitious  of  this  honour,  he  was  equally  unwil- 
ling to  renounce  it ;  11111  flattering  himself,  pertiaps,  that 
some  aooommodation  between  Casar  and  Pompey  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  eojc^ing  what  he  so  stronc^ 
desired. 

t  That  is,  by  continuing  in  the  suburbe  of  Rome ;  where, 
as  he  had  no  bouse  of  his  own,  he  must  necessarily  be  a 
guest  to  some  of  his  friends.  For  be  could  not  enter  the 
city  without  relinquishing  his  claim  to  a  triumph. 

i  Cicero  perpetually  condemns  the  conduct  of  Pompey, 
in  first  retiring  from  Rome,  and  afterwards  removing  tiie 
ssat  of  war  out  of  Italy.  But  with  regard  to  the  former, 
it  spears,  even  from  our  author  himself,  that  it  was 
attended  with  a  very  good  effect,  and  which  Pompey,  it  is 
probable,  had  in  view  when  be  resolved  upon  that  measure. 
For  it  raised  a  more  general  indignation  against  Cesar  to 
see  Pompey  thus  fleeing  before  him,  and  roadoring  the 
people  more  averse  from  favouring  his  cause.  **  Fugiens 
Pompeius  mirabiliter  homines  movet.  Quid  qucrls  f  alia 
causa  facta  est :  nihil  Jam  conoedendnm  putant  Ccsari.** 
[Ad  Att  vU.  11.]  And  as  to  Pempey'S  leaving  Italy,  he 
seems,  as  far  as  can  be  Judged  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
have  acted  upon  a  very  rational  plan.  Pompey's  forces 
were  much  iuferior  to  Caesar's;  and  even  the  few  troops 
which  he  bad,  were  such  as  he  could  by  no  means  depend 
upon.  As  he  was  master  of  a  very  considerable  fleet,  there 
was  great  probability  of  his  being  able  to  prevent  Cesar 
from  following  him  into  Greece :  at  the  same  time  that 
Afranius  and  Petrdus  were  in  the  rear  of  Caesar,  with  an 
anny  composed  of  l^>p^oved  and  veteran  forces.  Italy  was 
supplied  with  com  tnxa  the  eastern  provinces,  specially 
from  Egypt ;  which  Pompey  was  in  hopes  of  cutting  off  by 
means  of  his  fleet.  These  provinces,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  kings,  were  likewise  greatly  in  his  interest ; 
and  he  had  reason  to  expect  very  large  subsidies  from  them, 
both  of  men  and  money.  Perhaps,  therefore,  when  these 
several  circumstances  shall  be  duly  weighed.  It  will  not 
appear  that  Pompey  determined  injudicionsly,  when  he 
resolved  to  cross  the  Adriatic^— Ad  Att.  vli.  13 ;  ix.  9;  z. 
8 ;  Dio,  zU.  p.  158. 


trary,  has  not  every  cirouBistaiic6  eoMMCKd  to  flz 
mein  them^? 

Be  assured  (and  I  am  well  perauded  it  is  mkd 
you  already  believe)  that  the  single  aim  of  my 
actions,  in  these  our  public  calamities,  has  been  to 
convince  the  world  that  my  great  end  earnest  dedM 
was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  our  country;  and 
when  this  could  no  longer  be  hoped,  that  tboe  was 
nothing  I  wished  more  than  to  avoid  taking  any 
part  in  the  civil  war.  And  I  shall  never,  1  trust, 
have  reason  to  repent  of  firmly  persevering  in  these 
sentiments.  It  was  the  frequent  boast,  I  remember, 
of  my  friend  Hortensins,  that  he  had  nemr  taken 
up  arms  in  any  of  our  civil  dissentions.  But  1 
may  glory  in  the  same  honest  neutrality  with  a 
much  better  grace:  for  that  of  Hortenslus  vras 
suspected  to  have  arisen  from  the  tioiidity  of  his 
temper ;  whereas  mine,  I  think,  cannot  be  imputed 
to  any  motive  of  that  unworthy  kind.  Nor  am  1 
in  the  least  terrified  by  those  considerations  with 
which  you  so  faithfully  and  affectionately  endeavour 
to  alarm  my  fears.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  no 
calamity  so  severe  to  which  we  are  not  all  of  as, 
it  should  seem,  in  this  universal  anarchy  and  coa- 
fosion,  equally  and  unavoidably  ezpoaed.  But  if 
I  could  have  averted  this  dreadful  storm  from  the 
republic  at  the  expense  of  my  own  private  and 
domestic  enjoyments,  even  of  those,  my  firitnd, 
which  you  so  emphatically  reoommeod  to  my  cart, 
I  should  most  willingly  have  made  the  aacrifiot. 
As  to  my  son,  (who  I  r^oioe  to  find  has  a  share 
in  your  concern,)  I  shall  leave  him  a  suffideot 
patrimony  in  that  honour  with  which  my  name 
will  be  remembered  so  long  as  the  repubUc  shall 
subsist :  and  if  it  be  destroyed,  1  shall  have  the 
consolation,  at  least,  to  reflect  that  he  will  suffer 
nothing  more  than  must  be  the  common  \oi  of 
every  Roman.  With  regard  to  tiiat  dear  and  ex- 
cellent young  man  my  son4n-law,  whose  welfare 
you  entreat  me  to  consider,  can  you  once  doubt, 
knowing  as  you  perfectlv  do  the  tenderness  I  bear, 
not  only  for  him,  but  for  Tullia,  that  I  am  infi- 
nitely anxious  upon  his  account !  I  am  the  m<»B 
so,  indeed,  as  it  was  my  single  consolation,  amidst 
these  general  distractions,  tht^t  they  might  posslb^ 
prove  a  meana  of  protecting  him  firom  those  incon- 
veniences in  which  his  too  generous  spirit  had 
unhappily  involved  him^.    How  much  he  suffered 

k  Notwithstanding  Cicero's  strong  aseertkms  that  ha 
had  no  thoughts  of  Joining  Pompay,  ho  had  actually  detsr* 
mined  to  do  so  a  few  days  before  he  received  the  preoadlof 
letter  from  Coellus;  as  appears  by  an  epistle  to  At/Oam, 
wherein  he  expressly  tells  him  that  he  was  only  waiting 
for  a  fair  wind.  But  before  he  wrote  the  preesnt  letter, 
he  had  received  some  news  not  altogether  favoorabla  lo 
Pompey's  party ;  In  consequeiioe  of  whicA  he  renoimced 
his  former  design,  and  was  now  determined  (though  ha 
does  not  think  proper  to  own  it  in  this  letter)  to  retire  to 
Malta,  as  a  neutral  island.  This  resolution,  however,  ha 
soon  afterwards  reelected,  and  resumed  his  first  intepftnns 
of  following  Pompey  into  Oreeoe.  And  this  eobeoM  he  at 
length  executed.— Ad  Att  z.  8, 9.  See  rtm.  t  onlfittar  15 
of  thtobook. 

1  It  should  seem,  by  this  passi^,  that  Dolahella,  wko 
had  contracted  very  considerable  debts,  waa  at  tkto  time 
under  some  difficulties  from  his  oreditoia,  from  whfom 
Cioero  flattered  himself  that  Cesar's  power  would  have 
protected  biro.  Some  commentators,  however,  instead  af 
liberaiiUUe,  adopted  in  this  trsniJation,  read  HbeHaU^ 
and  suppose  that  Cicero  alludes  to  the  proeeouUoo  ia 
which  Dolabella  had  been  engaged  against  Appiaa.  o€ 
which  a  detail  has  been  given  In  the  ] 
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trom  Umb  doriag  the  time  he  contmued  in  Rome, 
as  well  as  how  little  that  circumstance  was  to  mj 
credit,  are  points  whidi  I  choose  to  leare  to  your 
inquiry. 

Alurs  in  Spain,  I  doabt  not,  will  terminate  in 
the  manner  you  mention.  But  I  neither  wait  the 
event  of  them  in  order  to  determine  my  conduct", 
DOT  am  I  acting  in  any  other  respect  with  the  least 
artiAce.  If  the  republic  should  be  presenred,  I 
ihaQ  eertafaily  hold  my  rank  in  it :  but  if  it  should 
be  subfefted,  you  yourself,  I  dare  say,  will  join  me 
in  my  intended  solitude.  But  this  latter  supposition 
fa  periiaps  the  t^  and  groundless  surmise  of  a 
dirtnrbed  imagination  ;  and  affairs,  after  all,  may 
take  a  happi^  turn  than  I  am  apt  to  presage.  I 
remember  die  despondency  which  prevailed  in  my 
earlier  days  amongst  our  patriots  of  more  advanoed 
years":  possibly  my  present  apprehensions  may 
be  of  the  same  cast,  and  no  other  than  the  effect  of 
a  common  weakness  incident  to  old  age.  Heaven 
grant  they  may  prove  so  !  And  yet  you  have  heard, 
I  suppose,  that  a  robe  of  magistracy  U  in  the  looms 
Jbr  Oppius ;  and  that  Curtius  has  hopes  of  being 
isvestod  with  the  double-dyed  purple^:  but  the 
principal  workman,  it  seems,  somewhat  delays  him  p. 
I  throw  in  this  little  pleasantry  to  let  you  see  that  I 
oan  smile  in  the  midst  of  my  indignation. 

Let  me  advise  you  to  enter  into  the  affair  which 
I  fonneriy  mentioned  concemiog  Dolabella,  with 
tiie  same  warmth  as  if  it  were  your  own.    I  have 


But  whioherflr  be  the  true  word,  the  sentiment  le  obeenr* 
able.  For  sorely  it  was  utterly  unworthy  of  Cioero*  to 
find  the  least  consolation  amidst  the  calamities  of  his 
ooun^,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  prove  a  soreen  to 
I>olabella,  either  from  the  Justice  of  his  creditors,  or  the 
naliee  of  his  enemies. 

■B  The  eciDtrary  of  this  was  the  troth :  for  Cicero  was, 
at  this  time*  detennined  to  wait  the  event  of  Cesar's  expe* 
dSdflo  againsi  the  lleotenants  of  Pompoy  In  Spain.  And 
for  this  porpose  he  had  thoughts  of  retiring  to  Malta:— 
**  Melitom,  c^Inor,  capesiamus  (says  he  to  Atdous)  dom 
qnid  in  Hispanki.'*— Ad  Att.  z.  9. 

■  Thto  alludes  to  the  contentions  between  Bylla  and 
Jiarias,  which,  notwithstanding  the  probability  of  their 
terminating  in  the  total  sobversion  of  the  constitution,  the 
xepobUc  however  sorvlTed. 

•  Oppias  and  Cortius  were  persons  who  probably  had 
diatingoidied  thcmsdves  in  no  other  manner  than  as  being 
the  sffrlls  Instruments  of  Cnsr's  ambition.  The  former, 
howerer,  appears  to  have  been  in  high  credit  during  Cesar's 
nsorpatioo ;  hot  the  latter  is  often  mentioned  in  the  letters 
to  Atticos  with  great  contempt  Senrius,  In  his  comment 
on  the  7th  book  of  the  JBneid,  informs  us  that  the  coloor 
of  the  aogoral  robe  was  a  miztore  of  purple  and  scarlet: 
It  Is  probable,  therefore,  from  the  expression  which  Cicero 
cmpk^rs,  that  Cortius  had  a  promise  of  being  adranced 
Into  the  sacred  collega  It  might  well  disoonrage  Cicero*s 
bepea  of  better  days,  when  he  saw  men  of  this  diaracter 
singled  out  to  fill  the  most  important  dignities  of  the 
repobtie.  And,  indeed.  It  was  an  earnest  of  what  Cnsar 
afterwards  practised,  when  he  became  the  sole  fonntain  of 
an  prelarmeBt ;  which  he  distributed  In  the  most  arbitrary 
msnnv,  without  any  regard  to  rank  or  merit  **  Nullos 
noB  bonorce(My8  one  of  the  historians)  ad  Ubidinem  oepit 
at  dedit— <;ivitate  donatoe,  et  quosdam  e  semibarbarls 
Gallannn.  reeepit  in  curiam."— Soet  to  Yit  JoL  Cos.  76L 

9  *•  Bed  eum  infeetor  nuvator."  This  witticism,  which 
tana  upon  the  equivocal  sense  of  the  word  <nA»ctor,  could 
not  be  iMusencd  to  tiie  translation.  It  is  probable  that 
Oasar  had  gained  Curtius,  as  he  had  many  others,  by  some 
seasonable  application  to  his  wants  or  his  avarice :  for 
Ctecin  seems  to  use  this  word  to  allusion  to  the  verb  from 
wtasnea  It  la  dertred,  as  well  as  to  Ita  appropriated  mean- 
Ing ;  lifM9  aignlfying  both  to  comfp<  and  to  <(jfe. 


only  to  add,  that  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall 
take  no  hasty  or  inconsiderate  measures.  But  to 
whatever  part  of  the  world  I  may  direct  my  course, 
I  entreat  yon  to  protect  both  me  and  mine,  agreeably 
to  your  honour  and  to  our  mutual  friendship. 
FarewelL 

— ♦ — 

LETTER  XV. 
To  Serviut  Sulpioiut. 

I  RBCBiTSD  your  letter  at  my  Cuman  villa,  on 
the  29th  of  April.  I  find  you  shortened  it  upon 
the  supposition  that  Philotimos  would 
A.  u.  704.  j^^Qp  it  into  mv  hands ;  whom,  it  seems, 
yon  had  instructed  to  give  me  a  more  full  and 
explicit  information.  But  he  did  not  execute  his 
commission  irith  the  care  he  ought ;  for,  instead  of 
bringing  your  letter  to  me  himself,  he  sent  it  by 
ano&er  perMm.  However,  this  omission  vras 
supplied  by  a  visit  from  your  wife  and  son,  who 
are  both  of  them  extremely  desirous  yon  should 
come  hither,  and  indeed  pressed  me  to  write  to 
you  for  that  purpose. 

Yon  desire  to  know  what  measures  I  would 
recommend  to  yon  in  thU  critical  conjuncture. 
Believe  me,  I  am  in  a  situation  of  mind  which 
renders  me  mnch  more  in  need  of  a  guide  myself, 
than  capable  of  conducting  another.  But  were  it 
otherwise,  how  should  I  venture  to  offer  my  advice 
to  a  man  of  your  distinguished  wisdom  and  dignity? 
Thfa,  however,  I  will  say,  that  if  the  question  be,  in 
what  manner  it  becomes  us  to  act,  the  answer  ia 
plain  and  obvious  :  but  what  vrill  be  most  expedient 
for  our  interest,  is  a  point  far  less  easy  to  determine. 
In  short,  if  we  think,  as  I  am  sure  we  ought,  that 
honour  and  true  interest  must  ever  point  the  same 
way,  there  can  be  no  dfapute  what  path  we  have  to 
pursue. 

You  imagine  that  we  are  both  of  us  in  the  same 
circumstances ;  and  most  certainly  we  both  com- 
mitted the  same  mistake,  when  we  honestly  declared 
our  opinions  in  favour  of  peace.  All  our  counsels 
indeed  equally  tended  to  prevent  a  dvil  war ;  and 
as  this  was  the  true  interest  of  CsBsar,  we  thought 
be  would  consider  himself  as  obliged  to  us  for 
supporting  pacific  measures.  How  much  vre  were 
deceived  is  evident,  yon  see,  from  the  present 
posture  of  affairs.  But  you  look,  I  know,  much 
nrther,  and  take  into  your  view  not  only  what  has 
already  happened  or  is  now  transacting,  but  the 
whole  future  progress  and  final  tendency  of  these 
commotions.  If,  then,  you  should  determine  to 
remain  in  Rome,  you  must  either  approve  the 
measures  which  are  there  carrying  on,  or  be  present 
at  a  scene  which  your  heart  condemns.  But  the 
former  seems  an  unworthy  part,  and  the  latter,  I 
think,  altogether  an  unsafe  one.  My  opinion  is 
consequently  for  retiring :  and  the  single  point  is, 
whither  to  durect  our  course  ?  But  as  pubuc  affairs 
were  never  in  a  more  desperate  situation,  ao  never 
was  there  a  question  attended  irith  greater  diiBcal- 
tiea :  whichever  vray  one  turns  it,  some  important 
objection  occurs.  If  you  have  resolved  upon  any 
scheme  which  is  not  consistent  with  mine,  I  could 
wish  you  would  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  a 
jodmey  hither :  but  if  yon  are  inclined  to  parti- 
cipate of  my  measures,  I  will  wait  your  arrivals 

4  Solpicins  had  an  totervlew  with  Cicero  at  his  Cuman 
Tllla.soonafler  the  date  of  this  letter;  )fht  the  former  was 
so  much  dispirited  and  so  full  of  fears,  Uiat  Cioero  could 
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I  beg  yoa  would  be  as  expeditiouB  for  that  purpose 
as  you  conYeniently  can :  a  request  in  which  both 
Senrius  and  Posthumia  equally  join'.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVI. 
To  Jtufiu*. 
Though  I  never  once  doubted  that  I  enjoyed 
the  highest  rank  in  your  friendship,  yet  every  day's 
704  "P^'^ce  strengthens  me  in  that  per- 
"'  '  suasion.  You  assured  me,  I  remember, 
in  one  of  your  letters,  that  you  should  be  more 
assiduous  in  giving  me  proofs  of  your  affection  now, 
than  when  you  were  my  quaestor,  as  they  would 
more  indisputably  appear  to  be  the  free  result  of  a 
disinterested  esteem.  And  though  nothing,  I  thought, 
could  exceed  your  good  offices  to  me  in  the  province* 
yet  you  have  since  folly  evinced  the  sincerity  of 
this  promise.  Accordingly,  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  I  observed  the  fiiendly  impatience  with 
which  you  expected  my  arrival  in  Rome  when  I 
had  thoughts  of  going  thither,  as  well  as  the  joy 
you  afterwards  expressed  at  my  having  laid  aside 
that  design  when  affairs  had  taken  a  different  turn 
from  what  you  imagined.  But  your  last  letter 
was  particularly  acceptable  to  me»  as  an  instance 
both  of  your  affection  and  your  judgment.  It 
afforded  me  much  satisfaction,  indeed,  to  find,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  you  consider  your  true  interest 
(as  every  great  and  honest  mind  ought  always  to 
consider  it)  as  inseparably  connected  with  a  rec- 
titude of  conduct ;  and  on  the  other,  that  you 
promise  to  accompany  me  whithersoever  I  may 
determine  to  steer.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
to  my  inclination,  nor,  I  trust,  to  your  honour,  than 
your  executing  this  resolution.  Mine  has  been 
fixed  for  some  time,  and  it  was  not  with  any  design 
of  concealing  it  from  you  that  I  did  not  acquaint 
you  with  it  before.  My  only  reason  was,  that  in 
public  conjunctures  of  this  kind,  the  communication 
of  one*s  intentions  to  a  friend  looks  Uke  admo- 
nishing, or  rather  indeed  pressing  him  to  share  in 
the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  one's  schemes. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  willingly  embrace  an  offer 
which  proceeds  from  so  affectionate  and  generous 
a  disposition :  though  I  must  add,  at  the  same  time, 
(that  I  may  not  transgress  the  modest  limits  I  have 
set  to  my  requests  of  this  nature,)  that  I  by  no 
means  urge  your  compliance.  If  you  shall  think 
proper  to  pursue  the'measures  you  propose,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  greatly  indebted  to  you :  if  not,  I 
shall  very  readily  excuse  you.  For  though  I  shall 
look  upon  the  former  as  a  tribute  which  you  could 
not  well  refuse  to  my  friendship,  yet  I  shall  consider 
the  latter  as  the  same  reasonable  concession  to  your 
fears.  It  muit  be  owned,  'there  is  great  difficulty 
how  to  act  upon  this  occasion.  It  is  true,  what 
honour  would  direct  is  very  apparent;  but  the  pru- 
dential part  is  far  from  bemg  a  point  so  dear. 
However,  if  we  would  act  up,  as  we  ought,  to  the 

not  bring  him  to  any  determination.  They  broke  up  Uicir 
oonferenoef  therefore,  without  coming  to  any  explicit  reso- 
lution :  for  though  Cicero'a  was  already  formed,  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  arow  his  design  of  joining  Pompey,  to  a 
man  whom  he  found  in  so  timid  and  fluctuating  a  state  of 
mhid^Ad  Att  x.  14 

'  The  aon  and  wife  of  Snlpiclus.  Posthumia  was  one  of 
those  many  ladies  who  found  Caesar  aa  irresistible  a  gallant 
as  he  was  a  soldlA>.-8uet.  in  Vit.  JuL  Caes.  Ott. 

•  See  rtm,  ©,  p.  448. 


dictates  of  that  philosophy  we  have  mutnally  cul- 
tivated, we  cannot  once  hesitate  in  thinking  that 
the  worthiest  measures  must,  upon  the  wh<^,  be 
the  most  expedient.  If  you  are  inclined,  then,  to 
embark  with  me,  you  must  come  hither  imme- 
diately :  but  if  it  should  not  suit  you  to  be  thus 
expeditious,  I  will  send  you  an  exact  account  of 
my  route.  To  be  short,  in  whatever  manner  yoa 
may  decide,  I  shall  always  consider  you  as  my 
friend ;  but  much  more  so  if  you  should  detennine 
as  I  wish.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIL 

To  Terentia  and  TuUia. 

I  AM  entirely  free  from  the  disorder  in  my 

stomach ;  which  was  the  more  painful,  as  I  saw  it 

occasioned  both  you  and  that  dear  girl 

A.  u.  704.  ^jjQm  J  iQ^g  better  than  my  Kfe  so  much 

uneasiness.  I  discovered  the  cause  of  this  complaint 

the  night  after  I  left  you,  having  discharged  a 

great  quantity  of  phlegm.    This  gave  me  so  imnae- 

diate  a  relief,  that  I  cannot  but  believe  I  owe  my 

cure  to  some  heavenly  interposition  :  to  ApoUo,  no 

doubt,  and  JBsculapius.    You  will  offer  up  your 

grateful  tributes  therefore  to  these  restoring  powers 

with  all  the  ardency  of  your  usual  devotion. 

I  am  ^is  moment  embarked S  and  have  procured 

<  In  order  to  join  Pompey  in  Greece,  who  bad  left  Italy 
about  three  months  before  the  date  of  this  letter.  A  lata 
learned  and  most  able  panegyrist  of  Cicero  aarares  us,  that 
he  took  this  measure,  as  choosing  to  "  follow  the  oaoae 
which  he  thought  to  be  the  best,  and  preferring  the  ooosi- 
deration  of  duty  to  that  of  his  safety."  Cicero  deserres  m 
highly  from  every  friend  to  g^iius  and  literature,  that  It  is 
no  wonder  Dr.  Middleton  should  not  always  speak  of  him 
with  the  cool  impartiality  of  an  unbiassed  historian.  But 
it  is  the  principal  purpose  of  these  remarks  to  Inquire, 
without  prejudices  of  any  kind,  into  the  real  merit  of 
Cloero's  political  character:  and  as  his  conduct  during 
this  important  crisis  will  eridently  show  the  streogth  sad 
measure  of  his  patriotism.  I  shall  trace  it  from  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  tothe  present  period,  and  then  leaTS 
the  facts  to  i^ieak  for  themselvea 

Upon  the  news  that  Cesar  was  marching  into  Italy. 
Pompey  was  Appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  repubUoan 
forces,  and  the  principal  magistrates,  together  with  tboae 
who  were  invested  with  proconsular  power,  were  distri- 
buted into  difi^ereat  cantons  of  Italy  in  md&r  to  raise 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  common  cause,  dceto  had 
his  particular  district  assigned  him  among  the  rest ;  but 
instead  of  executing  this  important  commission  with  spirit 
and  vigour,  he  remained  altogether  inaetivc  at  his  aeveni 
viUas  in  that  part  of  Italy.  And  this  he  signified  to  Cesar, 
by  means  of  their  common  friend  Trebatius,  who  had 
written  to  him  in  Cesar's  name,  in  order  to  prevail  with 
him  to  return  to  Rome.  **  Rescripsi  ad  Trebatium  qnam 
illud  hoc  tempore  esset  difficile:  me  tamen  in  prwdiis 
meis  esse,  neque  delectum  ullum,  neque  negotium  sns- 
cepisse."— [Ad  Att  viL  37.]  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  pressbig  Cicero  to  join  him :  but  he  excused  himself 
by  representing  that  whilst  he  was  actually  on  the  road 
for  that  purpose,  hd  was  informed  that  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed without  the  danger  of  being  intercepted  by  Cssar^ 
troops.  [Epist  2 ;  Cioer.  ad  Pomp,  apud  Epist.  ad  Att. 
vliL]  Cicero,  however,  is  so  ingenuous  as  to  acknowledge, 
in  the  same  letter  to  Pompey,  that  so  long  as  thve  were 
hopes  that  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  would  be  attendwl 
with  success,  he  thought  it  a  Justifiable  piece  of  prudenoe 
not  to  be  too  active  in  forwarding  the  preparations  that 
were  carrying  on  against  Cesar ;  remcmbwing,  he  says. 
how  much  he  hod  formerly  suffered  from  the  resmtment 
of  the  latter  in  the  affair  of  his  exile.  This  wasexplainlng. 
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a  whip  whieh  I  hope  is  well  able  to  perform  her 
fojaga.  As  loon  as  I  shall  have  finished  thk  letter,  I 
propoae  to  write  to  several  of  my  friends,  recom- 
mending yon  and  onr  dearest  Tollia  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  their  protection.  In  the  mean  time  I 
shonld  exhort  yon  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  if  I  did 
not  know  that  both  of  yon  are  animated  with  a 
more  than  manly  fortitude.  And,  indeed,  I  hope 
there  is  a  fiur  prospect  of  your  remaining  in  Italy 
withoot  any  inoonvenienoe,  and  of  my  returning  to 
the  defence  of  the  republic*  in  conjunction  with 
those  who  are  no  less  faithfully  devoted  to  its 
interest. 

After  earnestly  recommending  to  yon  the  care  of 
yonr  health,  let  me  make  it  my  next  request,  that 
you  would  dispose  of  vourself  in  such  of  my  villas 
as  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  army.  And 
if  provisions  should  become  scarce  in  Rome,  I 
should  think  you  will  find  it  most  convenient  to 
remove  with  your  servants  to  Arpinum*. 

at  oDoe,  the  tme  principle  of  hl«  whole  oonduot,  and  he 
•vowa  it  more  ezpreidy  'In  a  letter  to  Atticoa.  "  Non 
tbanl  com  Pompeio  mare  tranalerimus  ?  Omnlno  non 
poterfmoa ;  ezatat  ratio  dlerum,  ted  tamen  (fateamor  enim 
qnod  eat)  fefoUit  ea  me  rea,  que  fortaMe  non  dobait»  ied 
lefeUit ;  pacem  poUW  fore :  qum  si  enet,  iratum  mihl 
Cnarem  eoM,  cum  idem  amicus  esset  Pompeio,  nolui. 
Senseram  enlm  qnam  idem  essent  Hoo  verens  in  hano 
tardUaUm  inddL"  [Ad  Att  x-  8.]  Pomper,  however, 
had  DO  sooner  set  sail  ISor  Greece,  than  Cicero  was  struck 
with  the  oonadonsoess  of  his  having  acted  an  unworthy 
part:— ^*  Postquam  Pompeius  et  oonsolea  ex  Italia,  exi- 

enmt,  non  angor  (saya  he)  sed  aideo  dolore non  sum. 

Inqoam,  mlhi  orede^  mentis  compos,  tantmn  mlhi  dedeoo- 
risadmldssevideor."  [Ad  Att.  ix.  6.]  After  several  deU- 
berationa,  therefore,  he  was  determined,  be  tells  Atticus, 
to  follow  Pompey,  without  waiting  the  event  of  Caaar's 
arms  to  Spato.  [Ad  Att  ix.  19 ;  x.  a]  This  resolution. 
nevcrttielesB,  soon  gave  way  to  a  seocmd;  fm  having 
tvoeived  some  aooounta  which  contradicted  a  former  report 
that  had  been  spread  concerning  the  advantageous  posture 
of  Pompey^  aftlrs,  Cicero  renounced  his  totention  of 
Joining  him,  and  now  purpoaed  to  stand  neuter.  [Ad  Att. 
X.  9.]  But  a  new  turn  to  favour  of  Pompey  seems  to  have 
brought  Ciccfo  back  to  hia  former  sdieme :  for,  to  a  sub- 
•eqnent  letter  to  Atticus,  whereto  he  mentions  some 
reasons  to  believe  that  Pompey's  affi&irs  went  well  to 
^^ato,  and  takes  notice,  likewise,  of  some  disgust  which 
the  populace  evpreased  towards  Onar  to  the  theatre,  we 
find  him  resuming  his  design  of  openly  miiting  with 
Fompey ;  and  accordingly  he  resolved  to  joto  those  who 
were  matotafajng  Pompey's  cause  to  Sicily.  [Ad  Att.  x. 
11.]  It  does  not  appear,  by  any  of  his  letters,  upon  what 
motive  he  afterwards  exchanged  his  plan  for  that  of 
sailing  directly  to  Pomp^s  camp  to  Greece ;  which,  after 
various  debates  with  himself,  he  at  length,  we  see,  exe- 
cuted. There  is  a  passage,  however,  to  Cesar's  Commen- 
taries, which,  perhaps,  wiU  render  it  probable  that  the 
news  which,  about  this  time,  waa  confldently  spread  at 
Rome,  that  Cesar's  army  had  been  almost  totally  defeated 
to  Spato,  waa  the  determining  reason  that  sent  acero  to 
Pbmpey.  The  fact  waa,  that  Afranios  and  Petreius  had 
gained  some  advantagea  over  Cesar ;  but  as  they  magnified 
them,  to  their  letters  to  Rome,  much  beyond  the  truth, 
aeveral  persons  of  note,  who  had  hitherto  been  fluctuating 
In  their  resolutions,  thought  it  waa  now  high  time  to 
declare  themselves,  and  went  olT  immediately  to  Pompey. 
— ^*  HsBO  Afraniua,  Petrelusqne,  et  eorum  amid,  pleniora 
ctiam  atque  uberlora  Romam  ad  sues  perscribebant. 
Knlta  rumor  flngebat:  ut  pene  bdlum  confeotnm  vide* 

retor.  Quibus  Uteris  nundlaqne  Romam  perlatis multt 

ex  Italia  ad  Cn.  Pompeinm  profidscebantur;  alii  nt  prin- 
dpes  talem  nundam  attulisse;  alii  nee  eventum  belli 
rxpectasse,  ant  ex  omnibus  novlssimi  venisse  viderentor." 
»-€m^  De  BdL  Cir.  L  53. 
•  A  dty  to  the  country  of  the  Yolsd,  a  district  olltaly 


The  amiable  young  Cicero  most  tenderly  salutes 
you.    Again  and  again  I  bid  yon  farewell. 
June  the  Uth. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

Marcus  Cmlitu  to  Cieero. 

Was*  it  fbr  this  thati  followed  Cesar  into  Spain? 
Why  was  I  not  rather  at  Formiib,  that  I  might  have 
A.  c  704.  •^^companied  you  to  Pompey  ?  But  I 
was  infatuated ;  and  it  was  my  aversion 
to  Appius^,  together  with  my  friendship  for  Curio, 
that  gradually  drew  me  into  this  cursed  cause. 
Nor  were  you  entirely  unnecessary  to  my  error : 
for  that  night,  when  I  called  upon  you  in  my  way 
to  Ariminum*,  why  did  you  forget  the  friend  when 
yon  were  gbriously  acting  the  patriot,  and  not 
dissuade  me  from  the  purpose  of  my  journey,  at 
the  same  time  that  yon  commissioned  me  to  urge 
Caesar  to  pacific  measures  ?  Not  tiiat  I  have  an 
ill  opinion  of  the  cause ;  but,  believe  me,  perdition 
itself  were  preferable  to  being  a  witness  of  the  in- 
sufferable behaviour  of  these  his  insolent  partisans  ^ 
They  have  rendered  themselves  so  generally  odious, 
that  we  should  long  since  have  been  driven  out  of 
Rome,  were  it  not  for  the  apprehensions  which 
people  have  conceived  of  the  cruel  intentions  of 
your  party'.  There  is  not,  at  this  juncture,  a 
man  in  Rome,  except  a  few  rascallv  usurers*,  who 
does  not  wish  well  to  Pompey ;  and  I  have  already 
brought  over  to  your  cause  not  only  those  among 


which  now  comprehends  part  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
andof  theTemdlLavora  Cicero  was  bom  to  this  town, 
which  still  subsists  under  the  name  of  Arpimo, 

▼  This  letter  confirms  the  character  that  has  been  gtven 
of  Colins  to  a  former  remark  ^  [See  r<ai.  l^,  p.  389,]  and 
shovrs  him  to  have  beeo  of  a  tempo'  extravagantly 
warm  and  Impetuous.  The  resentment  and  indignation 
with  which  it  is  animated,  was  owtog  to  some  disappotot- 
ment  that  he  had  met  with  firom  Cesar,  who  had  not  dis- 
tinguished him  agreeably  to  his  expeotationa.  Ccelins, 
therefwe,  who  was  one  of  the  pnstors  fbr  the  present 
year,  endeavoured  to  take  his  revenge  by  oppostog  the 
execution  of  certato  laws  whldi  Cesar  had  procured.  Hia 
attempta  for  this  purpose  having  created  great  disturbancea 
to  Rome,  he  was  not  only  deposed  from  his  <rfBoe,  but 
expelled  the  senate ;  and  the  present  letter  seems  to  hare 
been  written  immediately  upon  that  event.— Dio,  xllL  p. 
195;  Ces.  De  BelL  Civ.  ilL  SO. 

^  Appina  engaged  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  aa  Curio  waa 
a  warm  partisan  of  Cesar.  Fur  the  occasion  of  CopUus's 
resentment  against  Appius.  see  book  tL  letter  14. 

I  In  order  to  joto  Cesar.  Ooelius  was  one  of  the  party 
with  Curio  and  Antony,  when  they  fled  to  Ceear.  [Dio, 
xlL  p.  1  A3.}-«ee  the  first  letter  of  this  book,  and  rcw^  i  on 
the  same. 

r  The  chiefs  of  Cesar's  party  at  Rome. 

*  When  Pomp^  left  Rome,  iqpon  the  approach  of  Cesar, 
he  declared  that  he  should  treat  all  those  as  oieroies  who 
did  not  follow  him :  a  declaration,  it  was  imagined,  whidi 
he  would  most  rigorously  have  fulfilled,  if  fortune  had  put 
it  to  his  power^-Cee.  De  BelL  Civ.  L ;  ao.  Epist  pa$rim, 

•  Aa  great  numbers  of  those  who  embraced  the  party  of 
Cesar  were  deeply  tovolved  to  debt,  it  was  ^>p«idiended 
that  th«y  would  procure  a  law  for  a  general  discharge 
fhmi  their  creditors.  But  Caesar  adjusted  matters  by  a 
more  prudent  method,  and  to  audi  a  manner  aa  to  fad- 
litote  the  payment  of  these  loans  with  Uttle  prejudice  to 
those  who  had  advanced  them.  It  appears  that  Caesar 
rendered  himself,  by  these  means,  extremely  acceptable  to 
those  persons  at  Rome  who  dealt  to  thisiort  of  pecuniary 
ooouneroe.*Cea.  De  BeU.  Cir.  L 
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the  plebeian  lunOies  who  were  in  the  intereit  of 
Ccesar,  but  the  whole  populace  in  generaL  But 
yoa  will  ask,  perhaps,  what  can  this  avail  us  now  ? 
Wait  the  event,  my  friend :  victory  shall  attend 
you  in  spite  of  yourselves  •>.  For  surely  a  profound 
lethargy  has  locked  up  all  the  senses  of  your  party, 
as  they  do  not  yet  seem  sensible  how  open  we  lie 
to  an  attack,  and  how  little  capable  we  are  of 
making  any  considerable  oppositbn.  It  is  by  no 
means  from  an  interested  motive  that  I  offer  my 
assistance,  but  merely  in  resentment  of  the  un- 
worthy usage  I  have  received ;  and  resentment  is 
a  passion  which  usually  carries  me,  you  know,  the 
greatest  lengths. — But  what  are  you  doing  on  the 
other  side  the  water*^?  Are  you  imprudently 
waiting  to  give  the  enemy  battle  ?  What  rompey's 
forces  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  Csesar's,  I  am  sure, 
are  accustomed  to  action,  and  inured  to  all  the 
hardships  of  the  most  severe  campaigns.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XIX. 
Dolabella*  to  Cioero. 

I  SHALL  rejoice  to  hear  yon  are  well :  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  yon,  that  both  Tullla 
A  c  704  "**^  mji«l^  *re  perfectly  so.  Terentia, 
'  * '  *  indeed,  has  been  somewhat  indisposed, 
but  is  now,  I  am  assured,  perfectly  recovered.  As 
to  the  rest  of  your  fiunily,  they  are  all  of  them  in 
the  state  you  wish. 

It  would  be  doing  me  g^reat  injustice  to  suspect 
that  I  have  at  any  time  advised  you  to  join  with 
me  in  the  cause  of  Caesar,  or  at  least  to  stand 
neuter,  more  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  my 
own  party  than  of  your  interest  But  now  that 
fortune  has  declared  on  our  side*,  it  is  impossible  I 
should  be  supposed  to  recommend  this  alternative 
for  any  other  reason  but  because  the  duty  I  owe 
you  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  silent.  Whether  my 
advice,  therefore,  shall  meet  with  your  approbation 
or  not,  you  will  at  least  be  so  just  as  to  believe 
that  it  proceeds,  my  dear  Cicero,  from  an  honest 
intention,  and  from  a  heart  most  sincerely  desirous 
of  your  welfare. 

You  see  that  neither  the  lofty  title  with  which 
Pompey  is  distinguished',  nor  the  credit  of  his 
former  illustrious  actions,  nor  the  advantages  he 
so  frequently  boasted  of  having  kings  and  nations 
in  the  number  of  his  clients,  have  anything  availed 


1>  This  bout  of  CflelloB  ondcd  in  nothing  but  his  own 
doBtruotion.  For,  not  suooeeding  in  his  attempta  at  Rome, 
he  withdrew  to  Thoril.  a  maritime  town  on  the  gulf  of 
To-entom ;  where,  oideavouring  to  raise  an  insurrection 
In  farour  of  Pompey.  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of 
Cesar's  faction.— Dio.  zUL  p.  196. 

e  Cicero  was  at  this  time  in  Pompey's  camp  in  Greeoa. 

d  The  reader  has  already  been  apprised,  in  the  foregoing 
remarks,  that  Dolabella  was  son-inlaw  to  Cioero.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  a  warm,  enterprising,  factious  disposition, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  partisans  of  Cesar's  oaose.  His 
oharacter,  oondoct,  and  fortune  wiU  be  more  particularly 
marked  out,  as  occasion  shall  offer,  In  the  fsrtl)er  progrees 
of  these  obsenrations. 

•  Cesar  having  defeated  Afranlos  and  Petrelus,  the 
lieutenants  of  Pompey,  hi  Spafai,  was  at  this  time  with  his 
army  before  Dyrrachlum,  a  maritime  city  In  Macedonia, 
now  called  DurazsL 

'  When  he  was  a  very  young  man,  he  was  honoured  by 
^Ua  with  the  tlUe  of  Pomp^  the  Great ;  a  title  which  he 
ever  alterwuds  assumed. 


him.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  suffered  a  disgrace 
which  never,  perhaps,  attended  any  other  Roman 
general.  For,  after  having  lost  both  the  Spains', 
together  with  a  veteran  army,  and  after  having  also 
been  driven  out  of  Italy,  he  is  now  to  stimigly 
invested  on  all  sides,  that  he  cannot  execute  what 
the  meanest  soldier  has  often  performed,— he  can- 
not make  even  an  honourable  retreat^.  Yon  wiU 
consider,  then,  agreeably  to  your  usual  pmdenoe, 
what  hopes  can  possiUy  remain  either  to  him  or 
to  yourself;  and  the  result  will  evidently  point  out 
the  measures  which  are  most  expedient  for  you  to 
pursue.  Let  me  entreat  yon,  if  Pompey  has  dready 
extricated  himself  out  of  the  danger  in  which  he 
was  involved,  and  taken  refuge  in  his  fleet,  that 
yon  would  now  at  least  think  it  time  to  ooosult 
your  own  interest  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other 
man.  You  have  performed  everything  which  gra- 
titude and  friendship  can  expect,  or  the  party  you 
approved  can  require.  What  remains,  then,  but 
to  sit  down  quietly  under  the  republic,  as  it  now 
subsists,  rather  than,  by  vainly  contending  for  the 
old  constitution,  to  be  absolutely  deprived  of  both  I 
If  Pompey,  therefore,  should  be  driven  from  his 
present  post  and  obliged  to  retreat  still  fiuther,  I 
conjure  you,  my  dear  Cicero,  to  withdraw  to 
Athens,  or  to  any  other  city  unconcerned  in  the 
war.  If  you  should  comply  with  this  advice,  I  beg 
you  would  give  me  notice,  tW  I  may  fly  to  embrace 
you,  if  by  any  means  it  should  be  in  my  power. 
Your  own  interest  with  Caesar,  together  with  the 
natural  generosity  of  his  temper,  wiU  render  it 
extremely  easy  for  yon  to  obtain  any  honourable 
conditions  you  shall  demand ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  my  solicitations  will  have  no  inconsiderable 
weight  for  this  purpose. 

I  rely  upon  your  honour  and  your  humanity  to 
take  care  that  this  messenger  may  safely  return  to 
me  with  your  answer.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 
To  TerenHaK 
I  AM  informed,  by  the  letters  of  my  ftiends,  as 
well  as  by  other  accounts,  that  yon  have  had  a 
A  m  704    '^^'^  attack  of  a  fever.    I  entreat  yon, 
'    '   therefore,  to  employ  the  utmost  care  in 
re-establishing  your  health. 

The  early  notice  you  gave  me  of  Csesar's  letter 
was  extremely  agreeable  to  me ;  and  let  me  deiirs 
you  would  send  me  the  same  expeditions  intelli- 
gence, if  anything  should  hereafter  occur  that 
concerns  me  to  know.  Once  more  I  coi^ure  yoa 
to  take  care  of  your  health.  Farewell. 
June  the  Sd. 


ff  This  country  was  divided  by  the  Romans  Into  the 
Nearer  and  the  Farther  Spain ;  that  part  whiefa  lajr  near 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  river  Ibro  being  comprehended  under 
the  former  appellatkm,  and  all  beyond  that  river,  nnder 
the  latter. 

k  It  Is  probable  that  tome  dight  success  which  Oeaar  had 
obtained  before  I^yrrachlnm,  had  been  greatly  magnified 
at  Rome :  for  PMnpey  was  so  far  firom  being  In  the  situa- 
tion which  Dolab^la  here  represents  him,  that  Csesar  found 
himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of  this  city,  and  to 
retire  hito  Theesaly.— Dio.  xli.  p.  177. 

t  ••  This  letter  was  written  by  Cioero,  In  the  camp  at 
Dyrrachlum  t  for  there  la  one  extaUt  to  Atticns  later  thaa 
this,  and  dated  from  the  oampu   Ad  Att  zi.  la'-Roaa. 
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LETTER  XXL 

To  th€  Mamei. 
I  BMTRBAT  jQu  to  take  til  proper  meatares  for 
Uie  recorery  of  your  health.  Let  me  reqaeat, 
likewiae,  that  yon  would  provide  whatever 
^^''^  may  be  neoeaaary  in  the  preaent  cen- 
jnnotnre,  and  that  yon  wonld  aend  me  frequent 
accowita  how  ereryUiing  goea  on.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXn. 
To  the  samei 
I  HATS  aeldom  an  opportunity  of  writing,  and 
aearoe  anything  to  lay  that  I  chooae  to  truat  in  a 
letter.    I  ihid,  by  your  laat,  that  you 
A.  c  7«H.   gjuuQ^  m^l  ^^  ^  purchaaer  for  any  of 
our  fuma.    I  beg,,  therefore,  you  would  condder 
of  aome  other  method  of  ndriug  money,  in  order 
to  aatisfy  that  peraon  who,  you  are  aenaible,  I  am 
▼err  deiiroua  ahonld  be  paid^. 

I  am  by  no  meana  aurpriaed  that  you  ahould 
have  received  the  tiianka  of  our  friend,  aa  I  dare 
Bay  ahe  had  great  reaaon  to  acknowledge  your 
Idndneaa. 

If  P<dlez^  ia  not  yet  aet  out,  I  deaire  you  would 
exercise  your  authority,  and  force  the  loiterer  to 
depart  immediately.    FbreweU. 
July  the  mb. 


LETTER  XXIIL 
To  the  i 


A.  V,  704. 


Mat  the  joy  you  expreaa  at  my  aafe  arrival  in 
Italy*  be  never  interrupted !    But  my  mind  waa 
ao  much  diacompoaed  by  thoae  atrodoua 
injuriea  I  had  received",  that  I  have 

J  This  letter  wm  probably  written  eooo  after  the  forego- 
inf.  mod  from  the  nme  place. 

k  Thi«  letter,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  waa  written 
while  Cicero  was  with  Pompey  in  Greece.  The  basfaiesB 
at  which  he  so  obscurely  hints,  has  been  thought  to  relate 
to  the  payment  of  part  of  TuDla's  portion  to  Dolabella. 
Bat  tt  seems  evident  from  the  4th  epistle  of  the  11th  book 
to  Attkns,  that  Cicero  was  not  at  this  time  come  to  any 
nsolntioo  conoeming  the  second  payment  of  his  daoghterli 
portkm ;  fbr,  tn  a  postscript,  he  desirsa  the  scottmente  of 
Attieaa  i^on  that  sotiject.  ««DepflnsioDealtc(a  (sayaha) 
oro  ta  omnI  cm«  oonaid«9ni  quid  liciendmn  ftt"  [AdAtt. 
zi.40  Now  that  this  letter  to  Attkns  was  written  aboat 
the  same  time,  with  the  present  to  Terentia,  appears  fhnn 
henoe,  that  Cicero  plainly  refers  in  it  to  the  same  epistle 
to  which  this  before  us  is  an  answer.  '*  Ex  proximis  cof- 
nori  pradia  non  venisse:"  [Ad  AU.  Ibid.]  which  taUlea 
with  what  he  saya  in  the  letter  under  examination :— **  ex 
ttds  Uteris,  quas  proxlme  acoepi,  cogDovi  prwdium  nullum 
venire  potoisss ;"  and  proves  that  the  date  of  each  must 
have  been  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  coincident  For  these 
tsasiins  It  seeaoa  necessary  to  look  out  for  anothar  Inter- 
pretation of  the  present  paasige ;  and,  from  the  cautions 
drcmnatanca  of  the  name  being  suppressed.  It  may  be 
aaspected  that  Casar  ia  the  person  meant  It  Is  certain, 
at  leaat,  that  Cloero  owed  him  a  sqm  of  money ;  concern- 
ing which,  he  expreesss  sooie  nneasiness  to  Attkns,  upoo 
tbebreakingoutof  the  civil  war;  as  ha  could  not.  indeed, 
oootinae  In  Cesar's  debt  with  any  honour,  after  he  had 
ioiaed  the  party  agahist  hfan.— Ad  Att  vU.  & 

>  It  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Attinw,  that  thk  person 
acted  aa  a  sort  of  steward  In  Cleero'i  flonSlyy-Ad  Att 
xlU.47. 


taken  a  step,  I  fear,  which  may  be  attended  with 
great  difficultiea^  Let  me,  then,  entreat  your 
utmost  assistance ;  though  I  must  confess,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  know  not  wherein  it  can  avail 
me. 

I  would  by  no  meana  have  yon  think  of  coming 
hither;  for  the  journey  is  both  bug  and  dangerous, 
and  I  do  not  see  in  what  manner  you  could  be  of 
any  service.    Farewell. 
Bnmdisinm,  Nov.  the  6th. 

LETTER  XXIV. 

To  the  iome. 

Thb  m  state  of  health  into  which  TulUa  is  fUko, 

ia  a  very  severe  addition  to  the  many  and  great 

disquietudea  that  afflict  mv  mind'.    But 

I  need  say  nothing  farther  upon  thia 


A.cr.704. 


■•  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Cicero  would  not  engage 
himsdf  any  farther  with  the  Pompeian  party ;  but,  bavf  nf 
endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  Caaar  by  the  media- 
tion of  Dolabella,  he  seems  to  have  received  no  other  answer 
than  an  order  to  return  immediatdy  Into  Italy.  And  thia 
he  accordingly  did  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  present 
letter.— Ad  Att  xL  7- 

■  Cicero,  who  was  somewhat  indisposed  and  much  out 
of  humour,  did  not  attend  Pompoy  whenhe  marched  fhmi 
Dyrrad^ium  in  order  to  follow  Cesar.  Cato  was  likewise 
left  behind,  with  fifteen  oohorta,  to  oondoot  the  baggage; 
but  upon  the  news  of  Fompey's  defeat  In  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  he  preesed  Cicero  to  take  upoo  himself  Che  com- 
mand of  thoee  troops,  as  being  of  superior  rank  in  the 
republic  Cicero,  who  had  all  alnog  declined  accepting 
any  commlsBion  in  Fompey's  army,  was  not  disposed,  It 
may  well  be  imagined,  to  be  more  active  against  Cesar, 
when  the  latter  had  Just  obtained  a  moot  signal  victory. 
Accordingly,  he  abaolutely  refused  this  offer  which  Cato 
made:  deduing,  at  the  same  time,  his  reaolntion  of  with- 
drawing from  the  common  cause  This  exasperated  the 
young  Fompay  and  his  friends  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
would  have  killed  Cicero  upon  the  spot,  if  Cato  had  not 
generously  interpoeed,  and  conducted  him  safdy  out  of  the 
camp.  It  is  probably  to  this  outrage  that  he  hers  aUudea. 
—Ad  Att  xi  4 ;  Flut  in  Vit.  Cioer. 

o  It  baa  been  obeerved,  that  Cicero  scarce  ever  executed 
an  important  resolation  of  which  he  did  not  Immediately 
repent  This,  at  least,  waa  the  situation  of  his  mind  in 
the  present  instance;  and  he  was  ao  sooner  arrived  ia 
Italy,  than  ha  began  to  condemn  hlnuelf  for  having  too 
hastily  determined  upon  that  meaaure.  The  letters  whkh 
he  wrote  to  Attlcus  at  this  period,  and  which  compriao 
almost  the  11th  book  of  thoee  epistles,  contain  little  else 
ihan  so  many  proofs  of  this  amertlon.  Cicero  imagined, 
after  the  decisive  action  that  had  lately  happened<n  the 
plalna  of  Fharsalia,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Pompeian  party 
would  Instantly  sue  for  peace.  But  Cesar,  instead  of 
directly  pursuing  his  vktory,  sufRered  himself  to  be  diverted 
by  a  war  altogether  foreign  to  his  purpose,  and  in  whioh 
the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  perhape,  carried  him  farther  than 
he  at  first  intended.  This  gave  the  Pompeians  an  oppor- 
tunity of  c(dlecting  their  scattered  fwoes,  and  of  forming 
a  very  considerable  army  in  Africa.  As  this  circumstance 
waa  utterly  unexpected  by  Cicero,  it  occasioned  him  infi- 
nite disquietude,  and  produced  those  reproaches  which  he 
is  perpetually  throwing  out  upon  himself  in  the  letters 
above-mentioned  to  Attlcus.  For,  if  the  republican  party 
should,  after  all,  have  returned  triumphant  into  Italy,  ho 
knew  he  should  be  treated  as  one  who  had  merited  their 
utmost  reeentment 

This  and  the  foUowIng  letters  In  this  book  to  Terentia 
wero  written  during  the  interval  of  Hoero's  arrival  at 
Bnmdisinm,  and  Casar^  return  into  Italy,  whkh  contains 
a  period  of  about  eleven  months. 

f  The  anxiety  whkh  Cleero  laboured  under,  at  thia 
Junctursb  waa  undoubtedly  severe.  BeaUea  the  nncasineia 
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rabject,  as  I  am  sore  her  welfore  ii  no  leas  a  part 
of  your  tender  concern  than  it  is  of  mine. 

I  agree  both  with  yon  and  her  in  thinking  it 
proper  that  I  should  advance  nearer  to  Rome<i ; 
and  I  should  haye  done  so  before  now,  if  I  had  not 
been  prevented  by  several  difficulties  which  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  remove.  But  I  am  in  expectation 
of  a  letter  from  Atdcus,  with  his  sentiments  upon 
this  subject ;  and  I  beg  you  would  forward  it  to 
me  by  die  earliest  opportunity.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  the  same. 
In  addition  to  my  other  misfortunes,  I  have 
now  to  lament  the  illness  both  of  Dolabella  and 
A.  o  704.  '^^"^    '^'^  whole  frame  of  my  mind  is, 
''^   indeed,  so  utterly  discomposed,  that  I 
know  not  what  to  resolve,  or  how  to  act,  in  any  of 
my  affairs.    I  can  only  conjure  you  to  take  care 
of  yourself  and  of  Tullia.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

To  the  same. 
If  anything  occurred  worth  communicating  to 
you,  my  letters  would  be  more  frequent  and  much 
^^  longer.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  the  situ- 
A.  u.  70«>  ^^^^  ^f  ^y  tffairs ;  and  as  to  the  effect 
they  have  upon  my  mind,  I  leave  it  to  Lepta  and 
Trebatius  to  inform  you.  I  have  only  to  add  my 
entreaties  that  you  would  take  care  of  your  own 
and  Tullia's  health.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVn. 

To  TiHtu'. 

Thkrk  is  none  of  your  friends  less  capable  than 

1  am  to  offer  consolation  to  you  under  your  present 

affliction, — as  the  share  I  take  in  your 

A.  u.  70€.   j^j^,  renders  me  greatly  in  need  of  the 

same  good  office  myself.     However,  as  my  grief 

does  not  rise  to  the  same  extreme  degree  as  yours, 

1  should  not  think  I  discharged  the  duty  which 

my  connexion  and  friendship  with  you  require  if  I 

remained  altogether  silent  at  a  time  when  you  are 

thus  overwhehned  with  sorrow.     I  determined, 

mentioned  in  the  last  remark,  he  was,  likewise,  under 
great  disquietude  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  dispoeition 
in  which  Cesar  stood  towards  him.  And,  to  add  yet  more 
to  the  discomposure  of  his  mind,  it  was  at  this  time  that 
be  reoefred  the  cruel  usage  fhnn  his  hrother,  of  which  an 
aooount  has  heen  given  in  rtm.  P,  p.  452.  He  had  still 
greater  misfortunes  of  a  domestic  kind  to  incroase  the 
wdght  of  his  sorrows,  which  wHl  he  pointed  out  as  they 
shall  oooaslonally  offer  themselYes  in  the  remaining  letters 
toTerentia. 

4  Cicero  was  still  at  Brundldnm,  from  which  place  all 
the  following  letters  in  this  hook  to  Terentla,  except  the 
last,  seem  to  have  been  written. 

'  It  is  altogether  uncertain  who  the  person  is  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed ;  perhaps  the  some  to  whom  the 
16th  of  the  third  book  Is  written.  [See  rem,  <>,  p.  384.] 
The  precise  date,  likewise,  is  extremely  doubtful :  how- 
ever, the  opinion  of  Dmnsfeld  is  here  followed,  who,  in 
his  edition  of  these  epistles,  has  placed  it  under  the  present 
year. 

•  Ofhisson 


tiierefore,  to  suggest  a  few  reflections  to  you  whuh 
may  alleviate,  at  least,  if  not  entirely  remove,  the 
anguish  of  your  heart 

There  is  no  maxim  of  consolation  more  common, 
yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  none  which  deserves 
to  be  more  firequently  in  our  thoughts,  than  that  we 
ought  to  remember,  "  We  are  men," — that  is, 
creatures  who  are  bom  to  be  exposed  to  calamities 
of  every  kind ;  and,  therefore,  '*  that  it  becomes 
us  to  submit  to  the  conditions  by  which  we  hold 
our  existence,  without  being  too  much  dejected  by 
accidents  which  no  prudence  can  prevent."  In  a 
word,  that  we  should  learn,  by  '*  r^ecting  on  the 
misfortunes  which  have  attended  others,  tlut  there 
is  noUiing  singular  in  those  which  befal  ourselves." 
But  neither  these,  nor  other  arguments  to  the  same 
purpose  which  are  inculcated  in  the  writings  of  the 
philosophers,  seem  to  have  so  strong  a  daim  to 
success  as  those  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
present  unhappy  situation  of  public  affairs,  and 
that  endless  series  of  misfortunes  which  is  rising 
upon  our  country.  They  are  such,  indeed,  that 
one  cannot  but  account  tiiose  to  be  most  fortunate 
who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  parent ;  and 
as  to  those  persons  who  are  deprived  of  their 
children  in  these  times  of  general  amurchy  and  mis- 
rule, they  have  much  less  reason  to  regret  their  loss 
than  if  it  had  happened  in  a  more  flourishing  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  while  yet  the  republic 
had  any  existence.  If  your  tears  flow,  indeed^ 
from  tbds  accident,  merely  as  it  affects  your  own 
personal  happiness,  it  may  be  difficult  perhws  en- 
tirely to  restrain  them.  But  if  your  sorrow  takes  its 
rise  from  a  more  enlarged  and  benevolent  principle, 
if  it  be  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  themsdves  that 
you  lament,  it  may  be  an  easier  task  'to  assuage 
your  grief.  I  shall  not  here  insist  upon  an  argu- 
ment which  I  have  frequently  heard  maintained  in 
oonversations,  as  well  as  often  read,  likewise,  in 
treatises  that  have  been  written  upon  this  subject 
"  Death,"  say  those  philosophers,  '*  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  evil ;  because,  if  any  consdousnesa 
remains  after  our  dissolution,  it  is  rather  ah  entrance 
into  immortality  than  an  extinction  of  life ;  and  if 
none  remuns,  there  can  be  no  misery  where  there 
is  no  sensibility*."  Not  to  insist,  I  say,  upon  any 
reasonings  of  Uiis  nature,  let  me  remind  you  of  an 
argument  which  I  can  urge  with  much  more  oonfi- 
dence.  He  who  has  mi^  Jiis  exit  from  a  scene 
where  such  dreadful  confusion  prevails,  and  where 

t  The  notkm  of  a  future  state  of  porttive  pnnishmsMt, 
seems  to  have  been  rc^Jected  by  the  ancient  phihwaphenin 
general,  both  by  those  who  maintained  the  eternal,  aad 
those  who  only  held  the  temporary  duration  of  the  sool 
after  death.  Thus  Cicero  and  Seneca,  though  of  difnarast 
sects,  yet  agree  in  treating  the  fears  of  this  sort  as  mestdj 
a  poetical  deluskm:  [Tuscul.  Di^ut  1.  21,  30;  Bcnea 
Consolat  ad  Blare  la]  and  even  Socrates  himsdf  affixes 
no  other  penalty  to  the  most  atrocious  deviatloiM  tmn 
moral  rectitude,  than  that  of  a  simple  ezclosfcm  from  tha 
mansions  of  the  gods.  This  shows  how  impotott  the 
purest  qrstems  of  the  best  phUosophov  must  have  beoi 
for  the  moral  government  of  mankind,  since  they  ihxm 
dropped  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  sanctions  for  that 
purpose,  the  terrors  of  an  actual  chastisement  The  com* 
paratiye  number  of  those  is  infinitely  smaU.  vHioae  coodoci 
does  not  give  reason  to  suspect  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  exchange  spiritual  Joys  in  reversion,  for  the  ftill  gratl&> 
cation  of  an  importunate  ^ypetlta  in  present ;  and  the 
interest  of  virtue  can  alone  be  sufficiently  guarded  by  the 
divine  assurance  of  inUnte  punithment  as  wdl  as  of  c^^f 
pUU  happitus*  hereafter. 


TO  SEVERAL  OP  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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to  many  approaching  calamitiefl  are  in  prospect, 
cannot  possibly,  it  should  seem,  be  a  loser  by  the 
exchange.  Let  me  ask,  not  only  where  honour, 
Tirtoe  and  probity,  where  true  plulosophy  and  the 
Qiefol  arts,  can  now  fly  for  refbge,  but  where  even 
oar  liberties  and  our  lives  can  be  secure  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  nerer  once  heard  of  the  death  of 
any  youth  daring  all  this  last  sad  year,  whom  I  have 
not  considered  as  kindly  delivered  by  the  immortal 
gods  from  the  miseries  of  these  wretched  times. 
If,  therefore,  you  can  be  persuaded  to  think  that 
their  condition  is  by  no  means  unhappy  whose  loss 
700  so  tenderly  deplore,  it  must  undoubtedly  prove 
a  very  considerable  abatement  of  your  present 
aflliction ;  for  it  will  then  entirely  arise  from  what 
voa  feel  upon  your  own  account,  and  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  persons  whose  death  you  regret.  Now 
it  would  ill  agree  with  those  wise  and  generous 
maxims  which  have  ever  inspired  your  breast,  to  be 
too  sensible  of  misfortunes  which  terminate  in  your 
own  person,  and  affect  not  the  happiness  of  those 
you  love.  You  have  upon  all  occasions,  both 
poblic  and  private,  shown  yourself  animated  with 
the  firmest  fortitude ;  and  it  becomes  you  to  act 
up  to  the  character  you  have  thus  justly  acquired, 
lime  necessarily  wears  out  the  deepest  impressions 
of  sorrow ;  and  the  weakest  mother  that  ever  lost 
a  child  has  found  some  period  to  her  griet  But 
we  should  wisely  anticipate  that  effect  which  a 
certain  revolution  of  days  will  undoubtedly  produce^ 
and  not  wait  for  a  remedy  from  time  which  we  may 
moch  sooner  receive  from  reason. 

If  whatlhave  said  can  anything  avail  in  lessening 
the  weight  of  your  aflliction,  I  uiall  have  obtained 
my  wish ;  if  not,  I  shall  at  least  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  friendship  and  affection  which, 
believe  me,  I  ever  have  preserved,  and  ever  shall 
preserve  towards  you.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVin. 
To  Terentia. 
Mt  affairs  are  at  present  in  such  a  situation,  that 
I  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  letter  on  your  part, 
^fj^j^   and  have  nothing  to  communicate  to  you 
on  mine.    Yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I 
can  no  more  forbear  flattering  myself  that  I  may 
hear  from  yon,  than  I  can  refrain  from  writing  to 
you  whenever  I  meet  with  a  conveyance. 

Volumnia  ought  to  have  shown  herself  more 
xealons  for  your  interest;  and  in  the  particular 
instance  you  mention,  she  might  have  acted  with 
greater  care  and  caution.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
alight  grievance  amongst  others  which  I  far  more 
severely  feel  and  lament.  They  have  the  effect 
upon  me,  indeed,  which  those  persons  undoubtedly 
wished",  who  compelled  me  into  measures  utteriy 
opposite  to  my  own  sentiments.  FarewelL 
DeoanbertheSltt 

■  The  oommentatoxB  are  divided  in  their  opinions  oon- 
oandiif  the  persons  to  whom  Cicero  here  allodoe,  as  they 
are  likewise  as  to  the  year  when  this  letter  was  written. 
Then  are  two  periods,  indeed,  of  Cioerols  life,  with  which 
this  epistle  wiU  equally  coincide:  the  time  when  he  was  in 
hanldnneot,  and  the  time  when  he  returned  into  Italy, 
after  the  defeat  of  Pompey.  The  opinion,  howevo',  of 
VIotorias  has  been  followed,  in  pladng  this  lettCT  under 
tiMprasmtyear;  who  supposes,  not  without  probability, 
that  the  persons  here  meant  are  the  same  of  whom  Cicero 
oomplalns  in  the  83d  letter  of  this  book. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

To  Aeilius,  Proeontul^. 
Lucius  Manlius  S08IS  was  formerly  a  citizen 
of  Catina^ ;  but  having  afterwards  obtained  the 
j^  jj  <j(jf^  freedom  of  Naples,  he  is  at  present  one 
of  the  memben  of  their  council.  He  is 
likewise  a  citizen  of  Rome  ;  having  been  admitted 
to  that  privilege  with  the  rest  of  &b  Neapolitans, 
in  consequence  of  the  general  grant  whidh  was 
made  for  that  purpose  to  our  allies  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Latinm.  He  has  lately  succeeded  to  an 
estate  at  C^tina  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  is 
now  in  actual  possession.  But  though  I  do  not 
imagine  that  his  right  is  likely  to  be  controverted ; 
yet,  as  he  has  other  affairs  of  consequence  in  Sicily, 
I  recommend  his  concerns  of  every  kind  in  that 
island  to  your  protection.  But  I  particularly  re* 
commend  himself  to  you  as  a  most  worthy  man ; 
as  one  with  whom  I  am  intimately  connected ;  and 
as  a  person  who  excels  in  those  sciences  I  princi- 
pally admire.  Whether,  therefore,  he  shall  think 
proper  to  return  into  Sicily  or  not,  I  desire  yon 
would  consider  him  as  my  very  particular  friend, 
and  that  you  would  treat  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  convince  him  that  this  letter  proved  greatly  to 
his  advantage.    Farewell 


LETTER   XXX. 

To  Terentia, 

TuLLiA  arrived  here'  on  thel2th  of  this  month'. 

It  extremely  affected  me  to  see  a  woman  of  her 

A.  u.  708.  *"^^  '^^  amiable  virtues  reduced  (and 

reduced  too  by  my  own  negligence^  to  a 

situation  frur  other  than  is  agreeable  to  her  rank  and 

filial  piety*. 

I  have  some  thoughts  of  sending  my  son,  accom- 


▼  He  was  governor  of  Sicily ;  which  is  an  that  is  known 
of  his  history.  The  laborkras  and  aoourate  Pigfaios  places 
his  administration  of  that  island  under  the  present  year ; 
and  Mr.  Ross  assigns  a  vaj  good  reason  for  being  of  the 
same  opinion.  For  it  appears  (as  that  gentleman  obeerres^ 
that  Cicero's  coneqiondenoe  with  Acilius  was  carried  on 
when  the  latter  was  proconsul  of  Sicily,  and  during  the 
time  that  Ctami  had  the  supreme  authority.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  these  letters  were  written  in  the  present 
year;  because,  in  all  the  othen  that  fall  within  that  period, 
the  peoreons  who  severally  presided  in  Sicily  are  known  to 
hare  been  Poethumius  Alblnus,  Aulns  Allienns,  and  Titus 
FursaniuB.  See  Mr.  Ross's  Remarks  on  the  Bpist  Famil. 
vol.  li.  p.  502. 

^  A  maritime  dty  tn  Sicily,  now  called  Catania.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a  town  of  conaidcrablo  note,  till  the  eruptions 
of  mount  Atna  In  168D  and  1093.  whicn  amiost  entirely 
laid  it  in  ruins. 

z  Brundisium,  where  Cicero  was  still  waiting  for  Cesar's 
arrival  from  Egypt. 

7  June. 

*  DolabeDa  was  greatly  embartMsed  In  his  aUklrs;  and 
it  seems  by  this  passage  as  if  he  had  not  allowed  Tullia  a 
mn^f^^^mai^^,  dnring  his  absence  abroad,  saflSoient  to  sup- 
port ber  rank  and  dignity.  The  negligence  with  which 
Cicero  reproaches  himself,  probably  relates  to  his  not  hav- 
ing secured  a  proper  settlement  on  his  daughter,  when  he 
made  the  second  payment  of  her  fortune  to  Dolabella. 
For  in  a  letter  written  to  Attions  about  this  ttme,  he  ex- 
presriy  condemns  himself  for  having  acted  imprudently  in 
that  affair.  "  In  pcnsione  secunda  (mys  he)  ocoi  fuimua.'* 
-rAd  Att  xl.  19. 
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panied  by  Salhutias,  with  a  letter  to  Cesar  ■  ;  and 
if  I  shoidd  execute  this  design,  I  will  let  you  know 
when  he  sets  out.  In  the  mean  time,  be  carefal  of 
your  health,  I  conjure  you.    FareweU. 


LETTER  XXXL 

To  the  same, 

I  BAD  determined,  agreeably  to  what  I  mentioned 
in  my  former,  to  send  my  son  to  meet  Ciesar  on 
A.  V  TML  ^  return  to  Italy;  but  I  have  since 
altered  my  resolution,  as  I  hear  no  news 
of  his  arrival.  For  the  rest  I  refer  you  to  Sicca, 
who  will  inform  you  what  measures  I  think  neces- 
sary to  be  taken ;  though  I  must  add,  that  nothing 
new  has  occurred  since  I  wrote  last.  Tullia  is  still 
with  me. — ^Adieu,  and  take  all  possible  care  of  your 
health. 

Jane  the  20th. 


LETTER   XXXn. 

ToAoiliiUf  ProcontuL 

Caius  Flavius,  an  illustrious  Roman  knight, 
of  an  honourable  fiunily,  is  one  with  whom  I  live 
^  ^y  y^  in  great  intimacy ;  he  was  avcry  particu- 
lar fnend  likewise  of  my  son-in-law  Piso. 
Both  he  and  his  brother  Lucius  show  me  the 
strongest  instances  of  their  regard.  I  shall  receive 
it,  therefore,  as  an  honour  done  to  mrself,  if  you 
will  treat  Gains  with  all  the  marks  of  favour  and 
distinction  that  shall  be  consistent  with  your  cha- 
racter and  dignity ;  and  be  assured  you  cannot,  in 
any  article,  more  effectually  oblige  me,  than  by 
complying  with  this  request.  I  will  add,  that  the 
rank  which  he  bears  in  the  world,  the  credit  in 
which  he  stands  with  those  of  his  own  order, 
together  with  his  polite  and  grateful  dispositbn, 
wUl  afford  you  reason  to  be  extremely  well  satisfied 
with  the  good  offices  you  shall  confer  npon  him. 
When  I  say  this,  believe  me  I  am  not  prompted 
by  any  interested  motives,  but  speak  the  sincere 
dictates  of  truth  and  friendship.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXm. 
To  TerenHa. 
I  WKOTB  to  Atticus  (somewhat  later  indeed  than 
I  ought)  concerning  the  affair  you  mention.  When 
^  you  talk  to  him  upon  that  head,  he  will 
A.  o.  TuD-  inforoi  jQQ  of  my  inclinations ;  and  I  need 
not  be  more  expUcit  here,  after  having  written  so 
fully  to  him^.    Let  me  Imow  as  soon  as  possible 
what  steps  are  taken  in  that  business ;  and  acquaint 
me  at  ^e  same  time  with  everything  else  which 
concerns  me.     I  have  only  to  add  my  request, 
that  you  would  be  careful  or  your  health.  FarewelL 
July  the  9th. 

•  In  Older  to  tappUoate  C»ua^»  pardon*  for  having  en- 
gaged against  him  on  the  aide  of  Pompey. 

^  Mr.  Roaasappoaea  that  the  letter  to  which  Cioerorofen 
la  the  19th  of  the  nth  hook  to  Attioua.  H  thia  oonjeoture 
he  right,  (aa  it  ia  highly  pit)hahle,)  the  hnaincaa  hinted  at 
oonoamed  the  making  of  Terentia*a  will,  and  alao  the 
miaing  of  mooqr  towarda  the  aapport  of  Tnllia,  by  the  ale 
of  «nt  plate  and  Auniture^-Ad  Att  xi.  19, 90. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

To  the  tame. 

In  answer  to  what  you  object  concerning  the 

divorce  I  mentioned  in  my  last<=,  I  can  only  say, 

^  P  y^   that  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  what  power 

Dolabella  may  at  this  time  possess,  or 

what  ferments  there  may  be  among  the  popnkoe'. 

However,  if  you  think  there  is  anything  to  be 

apprehended  from  his  resentment,  let  the  matter 

rest;  and  perhaps  the  first  proposal  may  come 

from  himself*.    Nevertheless,  I  leave  you  to  act 

as  you  shall  judge  proper;  not  doubting  that  yon 

will  take  such  measures  in  this  most  unfortunate 

affair  as  shall  appear  to  be  attended  with  the  fewest 

unhappy  consequences.     FarewelL 

July  the  lOth. 


LETTER  XXXV. 
ToAoiUtu,  ProcontuL 
Marcus  and  Caius  Clodius,  together  widi 
Axchagathus  and  Philo,  all  of  them  inhabitants  dC 
A.  a  706  ^^  noble  and  elegant  city  of  Halesa,  are 
persons  with  whom  I  am  united  by  every 
tie  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  But  I  am  afraid 
if  I  reconmiend  so  many  at  once  to  your  particular 
fiivour,  you  will  be  apt  to  suspect  that  I  write 
merely  from  some  motive  of  an  interested  kind ; 
though,  indeed,  both  myself  and  my  friends  have 
reason  to  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  regard 
you  always  pay  to  my  letters  of  this  nature.  Let 
me  assure  you,  then,  that  both  Archagatiins  and 
Philo,  as  also  the  whole  family  of  the  Clodii,  have, 
by  a  long  series  of  affectionate  offices,  a  right  to 
my  best  assistance.  I  very  earnestly  entreat  yon, 
therefore,  as  an  obligation  that  will  be  highly 
agreeable  to  me,  that  you  would  promote  their 
interest  upon  all  occasions,  as  far  as  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  your  character  shall  permit. — 
FarewelL 

e  Between  Tnllia  and  DolaheOa.  The  oocaalon  of  ttla 
divorce  U  ao  darkly  hinted  at  in  the  lettora  to  Attloaa, 
that  It  ia  altogether  fanpoaathleto  penetiata  into  the  re»> 
aona  that  prodaoed  it ;  one.  however,  aeema  to  have  ariaaa 
from  an  intrigue  that  waa  carrying  on  between  DolabaOa 
andMetella.  Thia  lady  waa  wife  to  LeotuluaSpinther  tie 
whom  several  lettera  in  the  first  and  aeoond  hook  of  thit 
ooUection  are  addresaod),  and  is  supposed  to  he  the  aanw 
peraoo  whom  Horace  mentions  to  have  had  a  oommerce 
of  gallantry  with  the  aon  of  the  celebrated  tragediaB 
.fiaopoB.— See  rewi,  7,p.  358 ;  Ad  Att  xl.  90. 

'  DolabeUawaa  at  thia  time  tribune  of  the  peofda,  and 
employing  the  power  and  credit  with  whidi  he  waa 
invested  by  that  office  to  the  most  seditions  porpoeea 
Among  other  attempts,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  •  lav 
for  the  general  cancelling  of  all  debta,  wni  Ukewfae  to 
oblige  the  proprietors  of  honsea  fai  Rome  to  remit  eoa 
year's  rent  to  their  respective  tenanta.  The  dlstnrbanees 
ran  ao  high,  that  the  senate  was  under  a  necessity  of  saAr> 
ing  Antony  to  enter  Rome  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  oitiaens  lost  their  Ures  upon  tbH 
occasion.  But  nothing  proved  effiectnal  for  q[ttietiiig  theis 
commotions,  till  It  was  known  that  Graar,  after  havtof 
finidied  the  war  in  Egypt,  wan  actoaUy  upon  faia  rstora 
into  Italy.— Pint,  in  Tit  Anton. ;  Dio,  xlU.  Uv.  BpH.  11^ 

•  The  paattge  in  the  original  ia  extremely  oofTopt.  The 
trandator  haa  adopted  the  reading  propoaed  by  Mr.  Ra»: 
— ''aedaimetnenduairatnaest:  qoleaoe;  turn  ablDofcr* 
ta«e  nascetnr.** 
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LETTER  XXXVL 
To  CatHu$, 

It  wis  the  hope  that  peace  would  be  restored  to 
our  country,  and  the  abhorrence  of  spilling  the 
blood  of  our  fellow-citizens,  that  equally 
A.  0. 7»  induced  both  you  and  myself  to  decline 
'  an  obstinate  perseTerance  in  the  ciril  war'.  But 
though  these  sentiments  were  common  to  ns  both, 
yet,  as  I  am  considered  as  having  been  the  first  to 
inspire  yon  with  them,  it  is  more  my  part,  perhaps, 
to  render  yon  satisfied  with  having  adopted  them, 
than  it  is  yours  to  perform  the  same  friendly  office 
towards  me.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  (and  it  is  a 
circumstance  upon  which  I  frequently  reflect,)  we 
matnslly  convinced  each  other  m  the  free  conver- 
sations we  held  upon  this  subject,  that  a  single 
battle,  if  it  should  not  wholly  determine  our  cause, 
ought  to  be  the  limits,  however,  of  our  particular 
opposition.  And  these  sentiments  have  never 
seriously  been  condemned  by  any  but  by  those 
alone  who  think  it  more  eligible  that  our  constitu- 
tion should  be  totally  destroyed,  than  in  any  degree 
impaired.  But  my  opinion  was  far  otherwise : 
for  I  had  no  views  to  gratify  by  its  extinction,  and 
had  much  to  hope  from  its  remains.  As  to  the 
consequences  which  have  since  ensued,  they  lay 
hr  beyond  the  reach  of  human  discernment ;  and 
the  wonder  is,  not  so  much  how  they  escaped  our 
penetration,  as  how  it  was  possible  they  should  have 
happened.  I  must  confess  my  own  opinion  always 
was,  that  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  would  be  decisive ; 
and  I  imagined  that  the  victors  would  act  with  a 
regard  to  the  common  preservation  of  all,  and  the 
fauquished  to  their  own.  But  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  I  was  well  aware,  depended  on  the 
expedition  with  which  the  conquerors  should  pursue 
dieir  success.  And  had  they  pursued  it  immedi- 
ately, those  who  have  since  carried  the  war  into 
AfirKa'  would  have  experienced  (and  experienced 
too,  if  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  by  my  intercession) 
the  same  clemency  with  which  the  rest  of  our 
party  have  been  treated,  who  retired  into  Asia  and 
Achaia.  But  the  critical  opportunity  (that  season 
so  important  in  all  transactions,  and  especially  in  a 
civOwar)wa8  unhappily  lost;  and  a  whole  year 
intervening,  it  raised  the  spirits  of  some  of  our 
party  to  hope  they  might  recover  the  victory,  and 
rendered  others  so  desperate  as  not  to  dread  the 
reverie.  Fortune,  however,  must  be  answerable 
for  the  whole  train  of  evils  which  this  delay  has 
produced.     For  who  would  have  imagined  either 

'  Cmmr,  afl«r  the  battle  of  PharwOia,  oroMed  the  HeUea- 
poat  in  pursuit  of  Pompay.  Caadus,  who  ww  at  the  tame 
time  oUlhif  In  thoM  atralti  with  a  very  conalderablo 
fleet,  might  with  great  eaee  have  destroyed  him,  as  Cesar 
waein  no  oondltion  to  have  resisted  so  powerful  an  arma- 
neat  But  Caatius  chose  to  act  a  most  unworthy  and 
treacherous  part,  by  deserting  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the 
eomiaeror.  8ome  of  the  historians  account  lor  this  con- 
duct by  assuring  us  that  he  was  struck  with  a  kind  of 
panic  at  tha  amaying  fortune  of  Caaar,  which  rendered 
him  incapable  of  making  any  farther  resistanoa.  Whereas 
happears,  by  the  pirasnt  letter,  to  have  been  in  consequence 
flfa  very  extraordinary  resolution  he  had  formed  In  ooncert 
with  Cicero,  of  resting  the  cause  of  liberty— for  so  they 
caOed  it— upon  a  single  eogag<>nient.— Suet,  in  Tit.  Jul. 
C«s.  (OL  Appian.  De  Bell.  riv.  4«3. 

(  See  rrmu  «.  p.  461. 


that  the  Alexandrine  war  could  have  been  drawn 
out  to  so  great  a  length,  or  that  the  paltry  Phar- 
nacea,  could  have  struck  such  a  terror  throughout 
A8U»»? 

But  though  we  both  acted  by  the  same  measures 
our  present  situations,  however,  are  extremely 
different.  The  scheme  which  you  thought  proper 
to  execute,  has  given  you  admission  into  Cesar's 
councils,  and  opened  a  prospect  to  you  of  his  future 
purposes ;  an  advantage,  most  certainly,  that  roost 
spare  you  all  the  uneasiness  which  attends  a  state 
of  doubt  and  suspense.  Whereas,  for  myself,  as 
I  imagined  that  Ciesar  would  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  have  returned  into  Italy,  I 
hastened  hither  in  order  to  encourage  and  improve 
that  pacific  disposition  which  he  had  discovered  by 
his  generosity  to  so  many  of  his  illustrious  enemies : 
by  which  means  I  have  ever  linoe  been  separated 
from  him  by  an  immense  distance.  Here,  in  truth, 
I  sit  the  sad  witness  of  those  complaints*  that  are 
poured  forth  in  Rome,  and  throughout  all  Italy : 
complaints  which  both  you  and  I,  according  to  our 
respective  powers,  might  contribute  somewhat  to 
remove,  if  Cmsar  were  present  to  support  us. 

I  entreat  you,  then,  to  communicate  to  me, 
agreeably  to  your  wonted  friendship,  all  that  you 
observe  and  think  concerning  the  present  state  of 
affairs ;  in  a  word,  that  you  would  inform  me  what 
we  are  to  expect,  and  how  you  would  advise  me  to 
act.  Be  assured,  I  shall  lay  mat  stress  upon  your 
sentiments ;  and  had  I  wisdy  followed  those  you 
gave  me  in  your  first  letter  from  Luceria^  I  might, 
without  difficulty,  have  still  preserved  my  dignities. 
Farewell. 

^  Phamaoes  was  son  of  the  famous  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontns.  [See  rem*  c,  p.  933.]  This  young  prince,  taking 
advantage  of  Canar's  being  engaged  m  the  Alexandrine 
war,  nude  an  incursion  into  Cappadoda  and  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  the  dominions  of  Deiotarus.  a  tributary  king 
to  the  Romans.  Domltius  Calvlnus,  whom  Casar  had 
appointed  to  command  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, having  received  notice  of  this  invastun,  marched 
tmmediatdytotheasBistanoeof  Deiotarua.  Thetwoarmlea 
came  to  an  engagement,  in  which  Phamaoes  hadthe  supe- 
riority. Calvinus,  at  the  same  tfane,  being  called  away  by 
CKsar,  who  had  occasion  for  those  troops  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Alexandria,  Phamaoes  took  that  opportunity 
of  entwing  Pontns,  which  ha  selaed  as  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  where  he  committed  great  oraelties  and 
devastation.  This  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  soon 
after  the  transaction  above  related,  and  probably  whUe 
Cesar  himself  was  oo  the  march  in  order  to  chastise  the 
insolence  of  Phamaoes.  It  was  in  giving  an  account  of 
this  expedition  that  Cesar  made  use  of  that  celebrated 
expression  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends.  Feni,  Hdi,  vicL 
•Hirt  De  BeU.  Alexand.  31 ;  Pint  In  Vit  Csesar. 

>  Cnar,  after  the  batUe  of  PharaaUa,  sent  Mark  Antony 
intoltaly,  asUs  master jof  the  horse :  an  office,  in  the  absence 
of  the  dictator,  of  supreme  authority  In  the  common* 
wealth :  but  Antony  abused  the  power  with  which  he  wss 
thus  invested,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances 
mentionod  in  rem.  *,  p.  464,  turned  thfon  to  his  private 
purposes,  byenriching  himself  with  the  spoils  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  occasira  of  those 
general  complaints  to  which  Cicero  henaUndea— Plut  iu 
Vit  Anton. ;  Cio.  PhiL  H.  94,  25. 

J  Now  called  Luetra,  a  city  of  Italy,  situated  to  tha 
Capitlnata,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Apulia. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

To  Aeiliuif  Proootuul. 
Thkrk  18  no  man  of  the  lame  rank  as  OtacUius 
Nasoi  with  whom  I  more  intimately  conTerse ;  as, 
indeed,  the  poUte  and  Tirtnoos  cast  of  his 
A.  o.  TOO.  jjjjJq  J  renders  my  daily  intercourse  with 
him  extremely  pleasing  to  me.  After  having  thns 
acquainted  yon  with  the  terms  upon  which  we  live 
together,  I  need  add  nothing  further  to  recommend 
him  to  your  good  opinion.  He  has  some  affairs  in 
your  province  which  he  has  entrusted  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  freedmen  Hilarus,  Antigonus,  and 
Demostratus :  these,  therefore,  together  with  all 
the  concerns  of  Naso,  I  beseech  you  to  receive 
under  your  protection.  I  ask  this  with  the  same 
warmth  as  if  I  were  personally  interested ;  and  be 
assured,  I  shall  think  myself  highly  obliged  if  I 
should  find  that  this  letter  shall  have  had  great 
weight  ?rith  you.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 
To  TerenHa, 
I  H  AY  B  not  vet  heard  any  news  either  of  Cesar's 
arrival,  or  of  his  letter  which  Philotimus,  I  was 
A  n  706    ii^i™^>  ^^  ^  charge  to  deliver  to  me. 
*  But  be  assured,  you  shall  immediately 

receive  the  first  certain  intelligence  I  shall  be  able 
to  send  you.    Take  care  of  your  health.    Adieu. 
Angurttbellth. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 
To  ihe^game. 
I  HAYK  at  last  received  a  letter  horn  Cesar,  and 
written  in  no  unfavourable  terms  ^.     It  is  now  said 

A  D  706.  ^^^  ^®  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  much  sooner  than 
was  expected.  I  have  not  yet  resolved 
whether  to  wait  for  him  here,  or  to  meet  him  on 
his  way  ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  determined 
that  point,  I  will  let  you  know. 

I  beg  you  would  immediately  send  back  this 
messenger ;  and  let  me  conjure  you,  at  the  same 
time,  to  take  all  possible  care  of  your  health. 
Farewell. 

August  the  18th. 


LETTER  XL. 

To  Aoilitu,  Proconsul, 

1  HAY ■  been  an  old  and  hereditary  guest'  at  the 
house  of  Lyso,  of  Lilybteum",  ever  since  the  time 
A.  0  706    ^^^  grandfiither,  and  he  accordingly  dis- 
tinguishes me  with  singular  marks  of  his 

k  This  letter  Is  not  extant;  but  Cicero  mentioni  the  pur- 
port of  ft  In  one  of  his  oratians,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
Csaar  therein  aseurod  our  author,  that  he  would  presenre 
to  him  hit  former  state  and  dignitiee.— Pro  Llgar.  3. 

t  Cicero  was  proqnantor  of  Sicily  In  the  year  of  Rome 
678,  and  he  afterwards  visited  that  island  in  order  to  fur- 
nish himself  with  evidence  against  Terres.  the  late  gover- 
nor, whom  he  had  undertakea  to  Impeach  for  his  oppressfre 
and  cruel  administratiao  of  that  prorince.  It  was  proba- 
bly upon  these  occasions  that  he  had  been  entertained  at 
the  house  of  Lyso,  as  well  as  of  leveral  others  whom  he 


respect ;  as,  indeed,  I  have  found  him  to  be  worthy 
of  that  illustrious  ancestry  firom  which  he  descends. 
For  this  reason,  I  very  strenuously  recommend 
both  himself  and  his  fsmily  to  your  good  offices, 
and  entreat  you  to  let  him  see  thst  my  reconmien- 
dation  has  proved  much  to  his  honour  and  advan- 
tage.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XLL 
To  TerenHa. 
I  AM  in  daily  expectation  of  my  couriers,  whose 
return  will,  perhaps,  render  me  less  doubtful  what 
course  to  pursue".   As  soon  as  they  shall 
^  *^'  '"*•   arrive,  I  will  give  you  immediate  notice. 
Meanwhile  be  careful  of  your  health.    FarewelL 
September  the  let 


LETTER   XLII. 

To  the  tame. 

I  PumposB  to  be  at  my  Tusculan  villa  about  tiie 
7th  or  8th  of  this  month  <^.  I  beg  that  everything 
A.  u  706.  ™*y  ^  ready  for  my  reception,  as  I  shall, 
*  perhaps,  bring  several  friends  vrith  me ; 
and  I  may  probably,  too,  continue  there  some  time. 
If  a  vase  is  wanting  in  the  bath,  let  it  be  supplied 
with  one :  and  I  dttire  you  would,  likewise,  provide 
whatever  else  may  be  necessary  for  the  health  and 
entertainment  of  my  guests.    FarewelL 

VennsiaP,  Oetober  the  Ist. 


LETTER  XLin. 
To  Aeilitu,  Proeomul. 
Caius  Ayxanus  Philoxbnus  is  my  old  hoeL 
But,  besides  this  connexion,  he  is,  likewise,  my 
A.  V.  706.  P^'^^^^  friend ;  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  my  good  offices  that  Csesar 
admitted  him  into  the  corporation  of  Novocomum. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  he  assumed  the  fsmily 
name  of  his  friend  Flaccus  Avianus,  whom  I  believe 
you  know  to  be,  likewise,  extremely  mine.  I 
mention  these  circumstances  as  so  many  prooft 
that  my  recommendation  of  Philoxenus  ia  not 
founded  upon  common  motives.  I  entreat  you, 
then,  to  receive  him  into  the  number  of  your 
friends ;  to  assist  him  in  every  instance  that  shall 
not  break  in  upon  your  own  convenience  ;  and.  in 
a  word,  to  let  him  see  that  this  letter  proved  of 
singular  service  to  him.  Your  compliance  with 
this  request  will  be  obliging  me  in  the  most  sensible 
Farewell. 


recommends  in  his  letters  to  Aoilins  as  persons  to  wbca 
he  was  Indebted  for  the  rites  of  hoepitaUty. 

B  A  tea-port  town  in  Sldly,  now  called  Jfor^ote. 

B  Whether  to  wait  at  Brundisium  the  arrival  of  Cassr, 
or  to  let  out  in  order  to  meet  him. 

o «'  Cloero  continued  at  Brundisium  till  Cvtsr  airiTed  tai 
Italy,  who  came  much  sooner  than  was  expected,  and 
landed  at  Tarentum  some  time  in  September.  Ttktj  bad 
an  interview  with  each  other,  which  ended  modi  to  the 
satiafaotion  of  Cicero,  who,  Intending  to  follow  Casar 
towards  Rome,  wrote  this  letter  to  his  wlf^  to  prepare  fpr 
his  reception  at  his  Tuaoulan  vUla.**— Rosi,  RcmArks  on 
Cio.  Epistles. 

P  Now  called  Venota,  a  town  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples* 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apcnnine  mountains. 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

To  Treboniut^, 
I  miAD  TOOT  letter,  but  particularly  the  treatiae 
that  attended  it%  with  great  pleasure.  It  was  a 
A  0  706  P^^*'^'^'^*  nerertbeless,  not  without  its 
alloy ;  as  I  could  not  but  regret  that  you 
should  leave  us  at  a  time  when  yon  had  thus  in- 
flamed  my  heart,  I  do  not  say  with  a  stronger 
afleetion  (for  that  could  admit  of  no  increase),  but 
with  a  more  ardent  desire  of  enjoying  your  com- 
pany. My  single  consolation  arises  firom  the  hope 
that  we  shall  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  this 
absence  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  long  and  frequent 
letters.  Whilst  I  promise  this  on  my  part,  I 
assure  myself  of  the  same  on  yours ;  as  indeed  you 
have  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  how  highly  I  stand 
in  your  regard.  Need  I  mention  those  public 
instanoea  I  formerly  received  of  your  friendship, 
when  you  showed  the  world  that  you  considered 
my  enemies  as  your  own ;  when  you  stood  fbrth 
my  generous  advocate  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people ;  when  yon  acted  with  that  spirit  which  the 
coosnls  ought  to  have  shown,  in  maintaining  the 
oaase  of  liberty,  by  supporting  mine ;  and,  though 
only  a  quKstor,  yet  refused  to  submit  to  the  supe- 
rior snmority  of  a  tribune,  whilst  your  colleague, 
at  the  same  time,  meanly  yielded  to  his  measures*? 
Need  1  mention  (what  I  shall  always,  however, 
most  gratefully  remember)  the  more  recent  instances 
of  your  regard  to  me,  in  the  solicitude  yon  expresMd 


1  He  wu  trllrane  in  the  year  <rfItome  OM,  at  vrtiioh  time 
be  dtetlngnMied  himself  by  being  the  principal  promoter 
of  thoee  unoooatltational  grants  that  wwe  nude  by  the 
ptople  to  Fompfy,  Caaar,  and  Craaaoa,  for  the  enlarge- 
aaat  of  their  power  and  dlgnltiea.  Alter  the  expiration 
of  hia  tribunate,  he  went  Into  Oanl,  tn  quality  of  C«aar^ 
Ueotenant ;  and  on  the  breaking  ont  of  the  olvil  war,  he 
WM  hoBoand  Iqr  Coaar  with  the  command  at  the  atege  of 
Maraoniaa  In  the  year  before  the  date  of  thia  letter,  he 
WM  elected  to  the  oCce  of  prwtw,  in  which  hediecofered 
fnal  iptrlt  and  Judgment  in  opposing  the  faoHona  mea- 
ioree  of  hia  ooUeagoe,  the  turbulent  C<allaa,  of  whoee 
attempts  mention  haa  been  made  in  rem.  ▼,  p.  459.  In  the 
pnaent  year  he  was  appointed  proconsul  <d  Spain,  to  v^di 
proriaoe  he  was  dtber  Just  setting  out  or  aotnally  upon  the 
road  wh«i  thia  letter  was  written.— Dlo,  zzziz.  p.  lOS ; 
OnarDeBelLav.L»;  iiL90;Hlrt.  De  BeU.  AlHc  04. 
Vara Ikrther  aooonnt  of  TMNmlua,  aeerasi.  •,  bdow,  and 
latter  10.  book  xlL.  retm,  K 

'  A  coUecticn  of  Ciceto'a  bans  moit. 

*  I^bonioa  waa  quoator  in  the  year  of  Bome  OS,  when 
Locins  Afranina  and  Qofntna  MeteUoa  Cder  were  cooaula. 
It  wae  at  thia  time  that  Clodiua  (desirona  of  obtaining 
the  tribonate,  in  order  to  oppreae  Cioero  with  the  weight 
of  that  powerful  magistracy)  made  his  first  effort  to  obtain 
a  law  for  ratUying  his  adoption  into  a  plebeian  family, 
none  but  plebelana  being  eotitled  to  ezerdae  that  ottoe. 
The  tribune  to  whom  Cioero  here  allodea  Is  Herennloa, 
whom  Clodins  had  prevailed  upon  to  propoee  this  law  to 
the  people,  and  whoee  indigence  and  principles  qoalifled 
him  for  undertaking  any  work  fior  any  man  that  would 
give  him  his  prioeb  Both  the  conaula  were  likewise  favour- 
an  of  this  law  when  it  was  first  proposed ;  but  Metellua, 
when  he  discovered  the  lactioua  designs  which  Clodins  had 
hi  view,  thought  proper,  afterwards,  most  strongly  to 
appose  it.  The  colleague  of  Trebonlna  in  the  qucstonhip 
wss  Quintus  Cwcillns  Nepos,  of  whoee  particular  enmity 
to  OkMTO  an  account  haa  been  given  in  r<ai.  l,  on  letter 
t,  of  book  L,  andbyCicaro  hlmaalf  fai  the  third  letter  of 
the  «me  book.— Ad  AU.  I  18,  19 ;  Dto,  xxzviL  p.  A3; 
PIgh.  AnaaLOPS, 


Ibr  my  safety  when  I  engaged  in  the  late  war ;  in 
the  joy  you  showed  when  I  returned  into  Italy* ; 
in  your  friendly  participation  of  all  those  cares  and 
disquietudes  with  which  I  was  at  that  time  op- 
pr^sed" ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  your  kind  intent  of 
visiting  me  at  Brundisium^,  if  yon  had  not  been 
suddenly  ordered  into  Spain  ?  To  omit,  I  say,  these 
various  and  Inestimable  proofii  of  your  friendship,  is 
not  the  treatise  you  have  now  sent  me  a  most  con- 
spicnous  evidence  of  the  share  I  enjoy  in  your 
heart  ?  It  is  so,  indeed,  in  m  double  view ;  and, 
not  only  as  you  are  so  partial  as  to  be  the  constant, 
and,  perhaps,  single,  admirer  of  my  wit,  but  as  yon 
have  placed  it,  likewise,  in  so  advantageous  a  light 
as  to  render  it,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  The  truth  of  it  is,  your  manner 
of  rdating  my  pleasantries  is  not  less  humorous 
than  the  concdtsyon  celebrate,  and  half  the  reader's 
mirth  is  ezhaustdl  ere  he  arrives  at  my  joke.  In 
short,  if  I  had  no  other  obligation  to  yon  for 
maldnff  this  collection  than  your  having  suffered 
me  to  be  BO  long  present  to  your  thoughts,  I  should 
be  utterly  insensible  if  it  were  not  to  impress  upon 
me  the  most  affectionate  sentiments.  When  I 
consider,  indeed,  that  noUiing  but  the  warmest 
attachment  could  have  engaged  you  in  such  a  work, 
I  cannot  suppose  any  man  to  have  a  greater  regard 
for  himself  than  you  have  thus  discovered  for  me. 
I  wish  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  make  you  as 
ample  a  return  in  every  other  instance,  as  I  most 
certainly  do  in  the  affection  of  my  heart ;  a  return 
with  wMch  I  trust,  however,  you  will  be  perfectly 
well  satisfied. 

But  to  return  from  your  performance  to  your 
very  agreeable  letter :  fall  as  it  wss,  I  may  yet 
answer  it  in  few  words.  Let  me  assure  you,  then, 
in  the  first  place,  that  I  no  more  imagined  the  letter 
which  I  sent  to  Calvus^  would  be  made  public, 
than  I  suspect  that  this  will ;  and  you  are  sensible 
that  a  letter  designed  to  go  no  farther  than  the 
hand  to  iHiich  it  is  addressed,  is  written  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  one  intended  for  general 
inspection.  But  you  think,  it  seems,  that  I  have 
spoken  in  higher  terms  of  his  abilities  than  truth 
inU  justify.  It  was  my  real  opinion,  however,  that 
he  posseMed  a  great  genius,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  he  misapplied  it  by  a  wrong  choice  of  that  par- 
ticular species  of  eloquence  which  he  adopted,  yet 
he  certainly  disoovereid  great  judgment  in  his  exe- 
cution. In  a  word,  his  compositions  were  marked 
vrith  a  vein  of  uncommon  erudition;  but  they 
wanted  m  certain  strength  and  spirit  of  colouring 
to  render  them  perfectly  finished.  It  was  the 
atteinment,  therefore,  of  this  quality  that  I  endea- 
voured to  recommend  to  his  pursuit;  and  the 
seasoning  of  advice  with  applause,  has  a  wonderful 

»  After  the  battle  of  Pharaslia. 

•  See  retm.  o,  p.  461. 

▼  When  he  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  Cwsar. 

«  A  very  celebrated  orator,  who,  though  not  much  above 
thirty  when  he  died,  (which  was  a  abort  time  before  this 
letter  waa  written),  yet  left  behind  him  a  large  collection 
of  oraticma;  he  waa  concerned  with  Cicero  In  moat  of  the 
principal  cauaes  that  came  into  the  forum  during  the 
abort  time  in  which  he  flonriahed.  The  letter  here  men- 
tioned was  probably  part  of  a  correepondence  carried  on 
between  Cioero  and  Calvua  on  the  suliject  of  eloquence, 
the  whole  of  which  was  extent  long  after  the  death  of 
our  author,  though  none  of  theee  epistlee  have  reached 
our  timee.--QuInt.  Inat.  x.  1 ;  Anct  Dialog,  de  Caua.  cor- 
rupt. Eloquent.  18,  fl. 
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efficacy  in  firifig  the  genius  and  animating  the 
eiforts  of  those  one  wishes  to  persuade'.  This  was 
the  true  motiTe  of  the  praises  I  bestowed  upon 
CaWus,  of  whose  talents  1  really  had  a  Tery  high 
opinion. 

I  have  only  farther  to  assure  you,  that  my  affec- 
tionate wishes  attend  yon  in  your  journey ;  that  I 
shall  impatiently  expect  your  return ;  that  I  shall 
faithfully  preserve  yon  in  my  remembrance ;  and 
,  that  I  shall  soothe  the  uneasiness  of  your  absence 
by  keeping  up  this  epistolary  commerce.  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  reflect,  on  your  part,  on  the  many 
and  great  good  offices  I  have  received  at  your 
hands  ;  and  which,  though  you  may  forget,  I  never 
can,  without  being  guilty  of  a  most  unpardonable 
ingratitude.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  you  should 
reflect  on  the  obligations  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  without  believing,  not  only  that  I  have  some 
merit,  but  that  I  tMnk  of  you  with  the  highest 
esteem  and  affection.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XLV. 
To  AcUiut,  Procofuui, 
I  H  AY  B  long  had  obligations  to  Demetrius  Magus 
for  the  generous  reception  he  gave  me  when  I  was 
A.  u  706.  ^^  Sicily  ^ :  indeed  there  is  none  of  his  cotm- 
trymen  with  whom  I  ever  entered  into  so 
strong  a  friendship.  At  my  particular  instances, 
Dolabella  prevailed  with  Ciesar  to  grant  him  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  and  1  assisted  at  the  ceremony  of 
his  admission  ;  accordingly  he  now  takes  upon  him- 
self  the  name  of  Publius  Cornelius.  The  ill  use 
which  some  men,  of  a  mean  and  avaricious  turn,  had 
made  of  Csesar's  confidence,  by  exposing  privileges 
of  this  kind  to  sale,  induced  him  to  make  a  general 
revocation  of  these  grants.  However,  he  assured 
Dolabella,  in  my  presence,  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  be  under  any  apprehension  with  respect  to 
Magus  ;  for  his  benefaction,  he  said,  should  still 
remain  to  him  in  its  full  force.  I  thought  proper 
to  mention  this,  that  yon  might  treat  him  with 
the  consideration  which  is  due  to  a  Roman  citizen ; 
and  it  is  with  the  utmost  zeal  that  I  recommend 
him  to  your  favour  in  all  other  resx^ects.  You 
cannot,  indeed,  confer  upon  me  a  higher  obligation 
than  by  convincing  my  friend  that  this  letter  pro- 
cured bim  the  honour  of  your  peculiar  regard. — 
Farewell. 

«  **  It  is  but  allowing  a  man  to  be  what  he  would  have 
the  world  think  him,  (says  Sir  Richard  Steele,)  to  make 
bim  anything  else  that  one  pleases."  Tills  Judicious  piece 
of  flattery,  however,  deserves  to  be  highly  applauded  in 
the  present  instance,  as  it  proceeded  entirely  from  a  desire 
of  benefiting  the  person  on  whom  it  was  employed.— But 
what  renders  it  more  remarkably  generous  is,  tliat  Cal- 
vus  contested,  though  very  unequally  indeed,  the  palm 
of  eloquence  with  Cicero.  Yet  the  latter,  we  see,  gene- 
rously endeavoured  to  correct  the  taste  of  his  rival,  and 
improve  him  into  a  less  inadequate  competitor.  For 
Cicero  was  too  conscious  of  his  sublime  abilities,  to  be 
infected  with  that  low  Jealousy  so  visible  in  wits  of  an 
Inferior  rank,  who  seem  to  think  they  can  only  rise  in 
fame  in  proportion  as  they  shall  be  able  to  sink  the  merit 
of  contemporary  geniusei.— Seneo.  Controvers.  lii.  19. 

7  See  rem.  ',  p.  406. 


LETTER   XLVl. 
To  SestUitu  Ru/u8\  QuoMior. 
I  RECOMMEND  all  the  Cyprians  in  general  to 
your  protection,  but  particularly  those  belonging 
A.  V.  706.   ^  ^^*  district  of  Paphos* :  and  I  shall 
hold  myself  obliged  to  you  for  any  in- 
stance of  your  favour  that  you  shall  think  proper 
to  show  them.     It  is  with  the  more  willingness  1 
apply  to  you  in  their  behalf,  as  it  much  imports 
your  character  (in  which  I  gready  interest  myself) 
that  you,  who  are  the  first  questor  that  ever  held 
the  government  of  Cyprus  S   should  form  such 
ordinances  as  may  deserve  to  be  followed  as  so  many 

frecedents  by  your  successors.  It  will  contribute, 
hope,  to  this  end,  if  you  shall  pursue  that  edict 
which  was  published  by  your  friend  Lentulus^,  to- 
gether with  those  which  were  enacted  likewise  by 
myself"*,  as  your  adopting  them  will  prove,  I  trust, 
much  to  your  honour.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XLVII. 
To  AcUiutf  ProeoruuL 
I  STRONGLY  recomuleud  my  friend  and  host 
Hippias  to  your  good  offices :  he  is  a  citixen  of 
A.U.  706.  Calactina,  and  the  son  of  Philoxenuj!. 
His  estate  (as  the  affair  has  been  repre- 
sented to  me)  has  been  illegally  seized  for  the  use 
of  the  public;  and  if  this  should  be  the  truth, 
your  own  equity,  without  any  other  recommenda- 
tion, will  suflScientiy  incline  you  to  see  tfast  justice 
is  done  him.  But,  whatever  the  circumstances  of 
his  case  may  be,  I  request  it  as  an  honour  to  my- 
self, and  an  honour  too  of  the  most  obliging  kind, 
that  yon  would  in  this,  and  in  every  other  article 
in  which  he  is  concerned,  favour  him  with  your 
assistance ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  shall  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  your  character. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XLVIIL 
To  the  tame. 
Lucius  Bruttius,  a  young  man  of  equestrian 
rank,  is  in  the  number  of  those  with  whom  I  am 
▲  V.  796.  "'^'^  particularly  intimate :  there  has 
been  a  great  friendship,  likewise,  between 
his  father  and  myself,  ever  since  I  was  qnsstor  in 
Sicily.  He  distinguishes  me  by  peculiar  marks  of 
his  observance,  and  is  adorned  with  every  valuable 
accomplishment.  He  is  at  present  my  guest ;  but 
I  most  eamestiy  recommend  his  family,  his  affairs, 
and  his  agents,  to  your  protection.  You  will  con- 
fer upon  me  a  most  acceptable  obligation,  by 
giving  him  reason  to  find  (as,  indeed,  1  have  ven- 
tured to  assure  him  he  undoubtedly  will)  that  this 
letter  proved  much  to  his  advantage.     FarewelL 

*  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  as 
appears  by  the  present  letter.  And  this,  together  with  his 
commanding  the  fleet  under  Cassius,  in  Asia,  after  the 
death  of  Cesar,  is  the  whole  that  is  known  of  him. 

•  A  city  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

^  Before  this  time  it  was  always  annexed  (as  ManutJtM 
observeei  to  the  province  of  Cilicia. 

c  Lentulus  Splnther.  to  whom  several  letters  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  this  collection  are  addressed,  free 
rem.  •»,  p.  343. 

d  Cicrro  succeeded  Appius  in  the  government  of  CSUcia 
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LETTER  XLIX. 
To  Lucius  Papirius  Pmtus*, 

Ts  it  troe,  my  friend,  that  you  look  upon  your- 
self  18  haring  been  guilty  of  a  most  ridiculous  piece 
A.  11.700  ^^  ^^^^y*  ^  attempting  to  imitate  the 
thunder,  as  you  call  it,  of  my  eloquence  ? 
With  reason,  indeed,  you  might  have  thought  so, 
had  you  failed  in  your  attempt :  but,  since  you 
have  excelled  the  model  you  had  in  view,  the  dis- 
grace  surely  is  on  my  side,  not  on  yours.  The 
Terse,  therefore,  which  you  apply  to  yourself,  from 
one  of  Trabea's'  comedies,  may  with  much  more 
justice  be  turned  upon  me,  as  my  own  eloquence 
fidls  far  short  of  that  perfection  at  which  I  aim. 
Bat  tell  me  what  sort  of  figure  do  my  letters  make  ? 
are  they  not  written,  think  you,  in  the  true  fami- 
Bar  ?  They  do  not  constantly,  however,  preserve 
one  uniform  manner,  as  this  species  of  composition 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  oratorical 
kind ;  though,  indeed,  in  judicial  matters,  we  vary 
oar  style  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  Those,  for  example,  in 
which  private  interests  of  little  moment  are  con- 
cenied,  we  treat  with  a  suitable  simplicity  ^of  dic- 
tion ;  but  where  the  reputation  or  the  life  of  our 
cUent  is  in  question,  we  rise  into  greater  pomp  and 
dignitv  of  phrase.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  my  lettert,  they  still  speak  the  language  of 
conversation. 

How  came  yon  to  imagine  that  all  your  family 
have  been  plebeians,  when  it  is  certain  that  many 
of  them  were  patricians,  of  the  lower  order'  ?  To 
begin  with  the  first  in  this  catalogue,  1  will  instance 
Lados  Pspisius  Magillanus,  who,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  312,  was  censor  with  Lucius  Sempronins 
Atratinus,  at  he  before  had  been  his  colleague  in 
the  consulate.  At  this  time  your  family  name  was 
Papisios.  After  him  there  were  thirteen  of  your  an- 
cestors who  were  curule  magistrates  ^,  before  Lucius 
Bipirias  Crassus,  who  was  the  first  of  your  family 
that  changed  the  name  of  Papisius.  This  Papirius, 
in  the  year  31),  being  choeen  dictator,  appointed 
Liocius  Papirius  Castor  to  be  his  master  of  the 
horse,  and  four  years  afterwards  he  was  elected 
consul,  together  with  Caius  Duilius.  Next  in  this 
list  appears  Cursor,  a  man  highly  honoured  in  his 
generation  ;  and  after  him  we  find  Lucius  Masao, 
the  cdile,  together  with  several  others  of  the  same 
appellation :  and  I  could  wish  that  you  had  the 
portrtdts  of  all  these  patricians  among  your  family- 
pictures.  The  Carbones  and  theTurdi  follow  next. 
This  branch  of  your  famUy  were  all  of  them  ple- 

•  6es  rem.  o.  on  letter  t,  book  rl. 

<  Th^^hsa  when  this  poet  flourlabed  is  miocrtain.  His 
drunatio  writinss  ■eem  to  have  been  in  great  repute,  as 
Cioero  frequently  quotes  them  in  hie  Tuaculan  Disputa- 
tkme. 

(  The  patrician  families  were  disthigulabed  Into  the 
higher  and  the  lower  order.  Of  the  fonner  sort  were  thoee 
who  derived  their  pedigree  from  the  two  hundred  eenatore 
that  compoeed  the  senate,  as  U  wae  originally  eekahUahed 
hj  Romulus:  of  the  latter,  were  the  deeoendanta  of  the 
"Moaben  which,  above  a  oentury  afterwards,  were  added 
to  thie  oelebrated  council,  by  Tarquinlus  PriacuawRoeln. 
Antiquit.  Rom.  p.  WJ. 

^  The  oomle  magiatrates  were  thoee  partieular  offloert 
of  the  state  who  had  the  prtrilege  of  being  drawn  in  a  car. 
'''kees  were  the  oonsuls,  the  censors,  the  pnetors,  and 
eunUesdik^ 


beians,  and  they  by  no  means  reflect  any  honour 
upon  your  race.  For,  excepting  Cains  Carbo,  who 
was  murdered  by  Damasippus,  there  is  not  one  of 
his  name  who  was  not  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
There  waa  another  Caius,  whom  I  personally 
knew,  as  well  as  the  buffoon,  his  brother :  they 
were  both  of  them  men  of  the  most  worthless  cha- 
racters. As  to  the  son  of  Rubria,  he  was  my  friend, 
for  which  reason  I  shall  pass  him  over  in  silence, 
and  only  mention  his  three  brothers,  Caius,  Cneius, 
and  Marcus.  Marcus,  having  committed  number- 
lesa  acts  of  violence  and  oppression  in  Sicily,  was 
prosecuted  for  those  crimes  by  Publius  Flaccus, 
and  found  guilty :  Caius  being,  likewise,  impeached 
by  Lucius  Crassus,  is  said  to  have  poisoned  himself 
with  cantharides.  He  was  the  author  of  great 
disturbances  during  the  time  that  hfi  exerdsed  the 
office  of  tribune,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Scipio  Africanus.  As 
to  Cneius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  my  friend 
Pompey',  at  Lilybseum,  there  never  existed,  I  be- 
lieve,  a  more  infamous  character.  It  is  generally 
imagined  that  the  father  of  this  man,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  conseouences  of  a  prosecution  which  was 
commenced  against  him  by  Marcus  Antooius,  put 
ai)  end  to  his  life  by  a  dranj^t  of  vitriol  Thus,  my 
friend,  I  would  advise  yon  to  claim  your  kindred 
among  the  patricians ;  for  you  see  the  plebeian  part 
of  your  family  were  but  a  worthless  and  sedidous 
race  J.    Farewell. 


A.  D.Toa 


LETTER   L. 
To  AoUiutf  ProeofisuL 

I  BAVK  long  had  a  friendship  vrith  the  fiamily  of 
the  Titumii ;  the  last  surviving  branch  of  which  is 
Marcua  Titumius  Rnfos.  He  boa  a 
claim,  therefore,  to  my  best  good  offices, 
and  it  is  in  your  power  to  render  them  effectual. 
Accordingly  I  recommend  him  to  your  fovonr,  in 
all  the  most  unfeigned  warmth  of  my  heart ;  and 
you  will  extremely  oblige  me  by  giving  him  strong 
proo£i  of  the  regard  you  pay  to  my  recommenda- 
tion.    Farewell. 

>  This  Cneius  Papirius  Carbo  was  three  tiroes  consul ; 
the  last  of  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  671.  Ilaving 
exercised  his  power  in  a  most  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
manner,  he  was  deposed,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
republic,  by  8ylla,  who  was  immediately  declared  dictator. 
Carbo  soon  afterwards  appeared,  with  a  considerable 
fleet,  upon  the  coast  of  Sicily  ;  and  being  taken  prisoner 
by  Pompey,  whom  Sylla  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  he 
was  formally  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  Porapey,  and 
poblidy  executed  by  his  orders  at  Lllybcum.— Plat,  in 
Vit.  Pomp. 

J  It  may  be  proper  to  apprise  the  readet ,  In  this  place, 
that  there  b  one  epistle  from  Cicero  to  Pvias,  whidi  is 
omitted  in  thb  transUtlon.  Cioero  takes  occasion.  In  this 
rejected  letter,  to  explain  to  his  friend  th«  notion  ef  the 
Stokia  oonoemlng  obeoenity;  and.  In  order  to  illustrate 
their  absurd  reasoning  upcA  this  sabject.  he  introduoee  a 
great  variety  of  douhle-tntendrat  which,  as  they  turn 
upon  ambiguitiea  that  hold  only  In  the  Latin  language,  it 
is  utteriy  iropoasible  to  translate^  But,  had  they  been 
reooncileable  to  our  Idiom,  the  translator  would  nerer- 
thelese  have  declined  the  oflloe  of  beiag  their  interpretar ; 
as  he  would  not  have  deprived  himself  of  the  satiafaotlon 
to  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  volume  unfit  Am* 
the  perusal  of  the  Ikir  part  of  his  readers.— Bp.  Fam.  ix. 
2± 
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LETTER  L 


To  Marctu  Mariut  K 
Whenbvkr  I  reflect,  as  indeed  I  finequently  do, 
on  those  public  calamities  we  have  thus  long 
A,  V,  707.  ®''*^*"^f  *Dd  M^  ^^  likely  to  endure,  it 
always  brings  to  my  thoughts  the  last 
interview  we  had  together.  It  made  so  strong  an 
impression  upon  my  mind,  that  I  can  name  the 
▼ery  day ;  and  I  perfectly  well  remember  it  was 
on  the  tenth  of  May,  in  the  consulate  of  Lentulua 
and  Marcellus^  that,  upon  my  arrival  at  my  Pom- 
peian  viUa",  I  found  you  waiting  for  me  with  the 
most  friendly  solicitude.  Your  generous  concern 
arose  from  a  tenderness  both  for  my  honour  and 
my  safety ;  as  the  former  you  feared  would  be 
endangered  if  I  continued  in  Italy ;  and  the  latter, 
if  I  went  to  Pompey.  I  was  myself,  likewise,  as 
you  undoubtedly  perceived,  so  greatly  perplexed  as 
to  be  incapable  of  determining  which  of  these 
measures  was  most  advisable.  However,  I  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  personal  safety  to 
the  dictatesof  my  honour ;  and  accordingly  I  joined 
Pompey  in  Greece.  But  I  no  sooner  arrived  in  his 
army  than  I  had  occasion  to  repent  of  my  resolu- 
tion ;  not  so  much  from  the  danger  to  which  I  was 
myself  exposed,  as  from  the  many  capital  faults  I 
discovered  among  them.  In  the  first  place,  Pom- 
pey's  forces  were  neither  very  considerable  in  point 
of  numbers',  nor  by  any  means  composed  of  war- 
like  troops ;  and  in  the  next  place,  (I  speak,  how- 
ever,  with  eiception  of  Pompev  himself,  and  a  few 
others  of  the  principal  leaders,)  they  carried  on  the 
war  with  such  a  spirit  of  rapaciousness,  and  breathed 
such  principles  of  cruelty  in  their  conversation, 
that  1  could  not  think  even  upon  our  success 
without  horror.  To  this  I  must  add,  that  some  of 
the  most  considerable  officers  were  deeply  involved 
in  debt ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  good 
among  them  but  their  cause.  Thus  despairing  of  suc- 
cess, I  advised  (what,  indeed,  I  had  always  recom- 
mended) that  proposab  of  accommodation  should 
be  offered  to  tmaBi ;  and  when  I  found  Pompey 
utterly  averse  to  all  measures  of  that  kind,  I  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him,  at  least,  to  avoid  a  general 
engagement.  This  last  advice  he  seemed  sometimes 
inclined  to  follow,  and  probably  would  have  fol- 
lowed, if  a  slight  advantage,  which  he  soon  after- 
wards gained  <^,  had  not  given  him  a  confidence  in 

^  See  rem,  ■,  p.  3S7* 

1  An.  Urb.  704,  about  two  years  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  whkdi  wa«  probably  written  very  early  in  the  pre- 
•entyeor. 

"» "  This  yilla  of  Cicero  was  situated  near  Pompeif ,  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  villa  of  Bfarius."— Ross. 

B  Pompey**  army,  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  more 
than  doable  in  number  to  that  of  Cesar,  whose  foroes 
amoonted  only  to  about  S9,000  men.— Plut.  in  Vit  Pomp. 

o  Before  the  walls  of  Dyrrachium.  Notwithstanding 
Oowo  speaks  with  some  sort  of  contempt  of  this  advan- 
tage which  Pompey  gained  over  the  troops  of  Cenr,  yet 
it  appears  to  have  been  very  considerable.  It  was  thought 
so  at  loast  by  Cesar  himself,  who  observed  to  some  of  his 


his  troops.  From  that  moment  aU  the  skill  and 
conduct  of  this  great  man  seems  to  hkve  ntteriy 
forsaken  him ;  and  he  acted  so  little  like  a  genersl, 
that,  with  a  raw  and  ineiqperienoed  army,  he  impru- 
dently gave  battle'  to  the  most  brave  and  martial 
l^ons.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  suffered  a 
most  shameful  defisat ;  and,  abandoning  his  camp 
to  CsBsar,  he  was  obliged  to  run  away,  igiaooom- 
panied  even  with  a  single  attendant  4.  This  event 
determined  me  to  lay  down  my  arms,  being  per* 
suaded  that  if  we  could  not  prevail  vrith  our  uiuted 
forces,  we  should  scarce  have  better  snooess  when 
they  were  broken  and  dispersed.  I  declined,  ihan- 
fore,  to  engage  any  farther  in  a  war,  the  result  of 
which  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  one  or 
other   of   the  following  unhappy  oonaequenoes : 

friends,  after  the  action  was  over,  that  the  enemy  wooM 
have  obtained  a  complete  victory,  had  they  been  oook- 
manded  by  a  general  that  knew  how  to  conquer^— Plat,  in 
Vit  Pomp. 

P  In  the  plains  of  Pharsalla.  The  principal  officers  of 
Pompey's  army  were  so  elated  by  their  late  saocess  before 
I>yrrachiam,  that  they  pursued  Cesar  as  to  certain  eon- 
qoest ;  and,  instead  of  concerting  measures  fbr  seciukig 
their  victory,  were  employed  in  warmly  contesting  among 
themselves  their  several  proportions  of  the  spoils.  Pompsy 
was  not  less  confident  of  success  than  the  rest ;  and  be 
had  the  imprudence  to  declare,  in  a  oouncU  of  war,  which 
was  holden  a  few  days  before  this  important  battle,  thai 
he  did  not  doubt  of  entirely  defeating  Caesar  by  the  single 
strength  of  his  cavalry,  and  without  engaging  his  Icgioas 
In  the  action.— Cses.  De  BelL  Civ.  ilL  83,  86. 

It  is  very  observable,  that  the  day  on  whidi  this  memo* 
rable  battle  was  fought  is  nowhere  recorded,  and  that  it 
was  not  known  even  in  Luoan's  time  :— 

**  Tempora  signavlt  leviOTum  Roma  mslorum, 
Huno  voluit  nesdre  diem."— Lucan,  vii.  410. 

4  Plutarch  resembles  Pompey's  flight  to  that  of  AJaz 
before  Hector,  as  described  in  the  llth  Uiad:— 

*'  Zc^s  Si  iroT^p  A!(ay9*  mi&yot  iv  ^6fi99  wpat' 

Trv  84  TO^V,"  K.  T.  X. 
.»«<  Partial  Jove,  espousing  Hector's  part, 
Shot  heav^-teed  horror  thro'  the  Grecian's  heart; 
Confosed.  unnerved  in  Hector's  presence  grown, 
krwtttw^A  he  stood,  with  horrors  not  his  own. 
O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw. 
And,  glaring  round,  by  tardy  steps  withdrew.**— Punt. 
In  fact,  however,  it  was  attended  with  aU  the  dream- 
stances  of  disgrace  which  Cicero  mentions.  Pompey,  after 
various  deliberations,  resolved  to  take  shelter  in  Egypt, 
where  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  a  protector  In  Ptoksny, 
whose  father  he  had  formerly  assisted  in  reeovcrtng  hfs 
dominions.    [Bee  rem,  1  on  letter  19,  book  1.]   But  Theo> 
dotus,  a  sort  of  tutor  to  this  young  prince,  not  think- 
ing it  prudent  either  to  receive  Pompey,  or  to  refase 
him  admittance,  proposed,  as  the  best  policy,  ttiat  be 
should  be  destroyed.    Accordingly  the  persons  who  w«b« 
sent  to  conduct  him  fhnn  his  ship  had  directions  to  Iw  his 
executioners ;  which  they  performed,  by  stabbing  him,  as 
he  was  stepping  out  of  the  boat,  in  order  to  land.    Tbosa 
wssasslns,  having  severed  Pompey's  head,  left  his  body  on 
the  shore,  where  it  was  burned  with  the  planks  of  an  old 
nshing-boat,  by  a  faithful  freedman,  who  had  been  tha 
unhappy  spectator  of  this  affecting  tragedy.    PMnpay's 
ashes  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  his  wife  Oomelin.  who 
deposited  them  in  a  family  monument  near  his  Altwn 
villa.— Plut.  in  Vit.  PUmp. 
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cither  to  perish  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  be  taken 
prisoner  by  the  conquerors,  to  be  sacrificed  by 
treachery  ^  to  haye  reconrse  to  Jaba«,  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  Tolontary  exile,  or  to  fidl  by  one's  own 
hand.  Other  choice  most  certainly  there  was  none, 
if  yon  would  not,  or  dnrst  not,  trust  to  tiie  de- 
mency  of  the  rictor.  Banishment,  it  must  be 
owned,  to  a  mind  that  had  nothing  to  reproach 
itaelf  with,  would  have  been  the  most  eligible  of  i 
all  these  erils ;  especially  under  the  reflection  of 
being  driTcn  from  a  commonwealth,  which  presents 
nothing  to  our  view  but  what  we  must  behold  with 
pain.  Nerertheless,  I  chose  to  remain  with  my 
own ;  if  anything  now,  indeed,  can  with  propriety 
be  called  our  awn  ;  a  misfortune  which,  together 
with  CTcry  other  calamity  that  this  fatal  war  has 
produced,  I  long  since  foretold.  I  returned,  there- 
fore, to  Italy,  not  as  to  a  situation  perfectly 
desirable,  but  in  order,  if  the  republic  should  in 
any  degree  subsist,  to  e^joy  somewhat  that  had,  at 
lent,  the  semblance  of  our  country ;  and  if  it  were 
nttefiy  destroyed ,  to  live  as  if  I  were  to  all  essential 
purpoaes  in  a  real  state  of  exile.  But  though  I 
saw  no  reason  that  could  justly  induce  me  to  be 
my  own  executioner,  I  saw  many  to  be  desirous  of 
dnth.  For  it  is  an  old  and  true  maxim,  that  **  life 
is  not  worth  preserving  when  a  man  is  no  longer 
what  he  once  was."  A  blameless  conscience,  how- 
ever,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  consolation ;  especially 
as  1  can  add  to  it  the  double  support  that  arises  to 
my  mind,  firom  a  knowledge  of  the  noblest  sciences, 
and  from  the  glory  of  my  former  actions ;  one  of 
which  can  never  be  torn  from  me  so  long  as  1  live ; 
and  of  the  other,  even  death  itself  has  not  the 
power  to  deprive  me. 

I  have  troubled  yon  vrith  this  minute  detail,  firom 


r  Tbis  Menu  toaUode  to  the  Cate  of  Pompey. 
•  He  wu  a  very  oooaidenble  prlnoe,  whose  domfaiions 
extended  not  only  orer  that  part  of  AfHca  which  Is  now 
called  the  coMt  of  Berbery*  hut  sonthwrnrd  beyond  mount 
Atlee,  and  from  the  StnUts'  fnouth  along  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  the  Canary  idanda.  Upon  the  flret  breaking  out 
of  the'ciril  war,  he  distinguiahed  himaelf  in  aapporting  the 
Fompejan  party,  in  AfHoa,  against  the  army  commanded 
by  Cnrlo,  whom  he  entirely  defeated.  [Seereai.  J  on  letter 
l.bookiil,]  Lnoan  haa  gtren  a  very  poetkal  deeoription 
of  the  eereral  tributary  nationa  which,  upon  thia  onctaaJnn, 
baledtobatUe:— 

**  Antololee,  Nnmldcque  vagi,  aemperqne  paiatoa 

Inonlto  Ostnlus  equo,**  dec. 
•*  With  him  unnumber'd  nationa  march  along, 
Th*  Antololea  with  wild  Numidiana  throng  ; 
The  rough  Qctulian,  with  hia  ruder  ateed ; 
The  Moor,  reaembUng  India'a  awarthy  breed : 
Poor  Naaamona*  and  Qaraman  tinea  Join'd, 
With  swift  Marmaridans  that  match  the  wind; 
The  Marax  brad  the  trembling  dart  to  throw. 
Sore  as  the  shaft  that  leavee  the  Parthian  bow ; 
With  these  Maaqrlia'a  nimble  horasmen  ride ; 
They  nor  the  bit,  nor  onrbing  rein  provide, 
Bat  with  light  rods  the  weU-taught  courssr  gnSda, 
From  lonely  ooto  the  Libyan  huntera  came. 
Who  atill  unarm'd  invade  the  salvage  game. 
And  with  spread  mantlee  tawny  liona  tame."— Bows. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharaalia,  Bolpio,  who  commanded  the 
roaaaine  of  Pompey's  army  that  had  asaunibled  in  Africa, 
appUed  to  Juba  for  asaiatanoe ;  who,  aooordin^y,  Joined 
him  with  a  very  considerable  body  of  men.    But  their 
united  ioraes  were  not  suiBoient  to  withstand  the  fortune 
of  Cmmr ;  who,  having  defeated  their  combined  troops, 
Juba  was  too  high-spirited  to  aurvlve  the  dlaptace,  and,  at 
hiaown  reqaaat,  waa  aCahbed  by  one  of  hla 
n,tv.e70;  Hirt  De  Bell.  Afrio.  94. 


a  fUQ  persuasion  of  the  tender  regard  you  bear  both 
to  myself  and  to  our  country.  I  vras  desirous, 
indeed,  to  apprise  you  fuUy  of  the  principles  by 
which  I  have  stesred,  that  you  might  be  sensible  it 
was  my  first  and  principal  aim  that  no  single  arm 
should  be  more  potent  than  the  whole  united  com- 
monwealth ;  and,  afterwards,  when  there  was  one 
who,  by  Pompey's  mistaken  conduct,  had  so  firmly 
established  his  power  as  to  render  all  resistance 
vain,  that  it  vras  my  next  endeavour  to  preserve 
the  public  tranquillitv.  I  vras  desirous  you  should 
know,  that  after  the  loss  of  those  troops,  and  that 
general'  wherein  all  our  hopes  were  centred,  I 
attempted  to  procure  a  total  cessation  of  arms ; 
and  when  this  advice  proved  inefiectual,  that  I 
determined,  at  least,  to  lay  down  my  own.  In  a 
word,  I  was  desirous  you  should  know,  that  if  our 
liberties  still  remain,  1  also  am  stiU  a  citizen  of  the 
republic ;  if  not,  that  I  am  no  less  an  exile  nor 
more  conveniently  situated  thtti  if  I  had  banished 
myself  to  Rhodes  or  Mitylene*. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  add  this  to  you 
in  person ;  but  as  I  was  not  likdy  to  meet  vrith  an 
opportunity  for  that  purpose  so  soon  as  I  vrished, 
I  thought  proper  to  take  this  earlier  method  of 
furnishing  you  vrith  an  answer,  if  you  should  fall 
in  the  way  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  arraign  my 
conduct.  For,  notwithstanding  that  my  death  could 
ill  no  sort  have  availed  the  republic,  yet  I  stand 
condemned,  it  seems,  by  some  for  not  sacrificing 
my  lifie  in  its  cause.  But  they  are  those  only,  I 
am  well  assured,  who  have  the  dTueltv  to  think  that 
there  has  not  been  blood  enough  spilt  already.  If 
my  advice,  however,  had  been  followed,  those  who 
have  perished  in  this  war  might  have  preserved 
their  uves  vrith  honour,  though  they  had  accepted 
of  peace  upon  ever  so  unreasonable  conditions. 
For  they  vrould  stiU  have  had  the  better  cause, 
though  their  enemies  had  the  strongA*  swords. 

And  now,  perhaps,  I  have  quite  tired  your 
patience :  I  shall  think  so,  at  least,  if  vou  do  not 
send  me  a  longer  letter  in  return.  I  will  only  add, 
that  if  I  can  despatch  some  affairs  which  1  am  de- 
sirous of  finishing,  I  hope  to  be  vrith  yon  very 
shortly.    FarewelL 

*  Pompey. 

«  Rhodee,  the  metropoUa  of  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  MItylene,  the  principal  dty  of  Leaboe,  an 
island  in  the  JBgmn  aea,  were  plaoee  to  which  Marcellua 
and  some  others  of  the  Pompeian  party  retired  after  the 
battle  of  Pharaalia.  Theee  cities  were  esteemed  by  the 
andenta  for  the  delightfU  temperatnro  of  their  respective 
rthnatea,  and  for  many  other  delicacka  with  which  they 
abounded ;  and,  accordingly,  Horace,  in  hia  ode  to  Plan- 
cua,  mentiona  them  in  the  number  of  thoee  whidk  were 
most  admired  and  oelebrated  by  hia  countrymen  :— 

'*  Laudahunt  alM  claram  Rhoden,  ant  Mitylenen,"  Ac. 
Both  Yitmviua  and  Cicero,  likewise,  speak  of  Mitylene  in 
particular,  with  the  hi^iest  encomiums  on  the  elegance, 
beauty,  and  magnificence  of  its  boHdinga.  It  abould  aeem, 
therefore,  that  the  text  ia  corrupted  in  thia  place ;  and 
that,  Inatead  o#— non  i$uowtwt9dicre  loco,  the  true  reading 
is— non  eommodiort,  Cicero,  indeed,  would  make  nee  of  a 
very  odd  aort  of  Juetlflaatioa,  if  we  auppooe  him  to  have 
aaid  that  he  had  not  dioeen  a  more  inamptnietU  place  for 
hia  raatdeaoe  than  thoee  who  letirad  to  Bhodea  or  Mity- 
lene; whereaa  it  waa  much  to  hia  purpoea  to  aaaert,  that 
the  exilce  in  thoee  oitiea  were  fkill  aa  conveniently  altuated 
aa  himadf.  Fbr  the  rest,  it  will  appear  In  the  piogress  of 
these  lettera.  that  Cicero  was  far  from  living  at  Bome  aa 
in  a  elate  of  exile,  ^tn^^g  *^f  i  iiT*f  mwrraHon  -^H flr,  Ai  f 
7;  Yitmv. L;  do. deUg.  Agra. ii.  16. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER  IL 
To  Cneitu  Planciua", 
I  AM  indebted  to  you  for  two  letters,  dated  from 
Corey  ra.  You  congratulate  me  in  one  of  them  on 
j^  jj  >j(ff  the  account  you  have  received,  that  I 
still  preserve  my  former  influence  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  wish  me  joy  in  the  other  of 
my  late  marriage^.  With  respect  to  the  first,  if 
to  mean  well  to  the  interest  of  my  country,  and  to 
approve  that  meaning  to  everv  friend  of  its  liberties, 
may  be  considered  as  maintaming  my  influence,the 
account  you  have  heard  is  certainly  true.  But  if  it 
consists  in  rendering  those  sentiments  effectual  to 
the  public  welfare,  or,  at  least,  in  daring  freely  to 
support  and  enforce  them»  alas  1  my  friend,  I  have 
not  the  least  shadow  of  influence  remaining.  The 
fact  is,  it  will  be  sufficient  honour  if  I  can  have  so 
much  influence  over  myself  as  to  bear  with  patience 
our  present  and  impending  calamities ;  a  frame  of 
mind  not  to  be  acquired  without  difficulty,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  present  war*  is  such,  that  if 
one  party  is  successful,  it  will  be  attended  with  an 
infinite  eflusion  of  blood ;  and  if  the  other,  with  a 
total  extinction  of  liberty.  It  affords  me  some 
consolation,  however,  under  these  dangers,  to  reflect 
that  I  clearly  foresaw  them  when  I  declared  how 
greatly  I  dreaded  our  victory  as  well  as  our  defeat : 
I  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  hazard  to  which  our 
liberties  would  be  exposed,  by  referring  our  politi- 
cal contentions  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  I 
knew,  indeed,  if  that  party  should  prevail  which  I 
joined,  not  from  a  passion  for  war,  but  merely  with 
the  hopes  of  fiicilitating  an  accommodation,  what 
cruelties  were  to  be  expected  from  their  pride, 
their  avarice,  and  their  revenge.  On  the  oontrar}', 
should  they  be  vanquished,  I  was  sensible  what 
numbers  of  the  best  and  most  illustrious  of.  our 
fellow-citizens  would  inevitably  perish.  And  yet, 
when  I  forewarned  these  men  of  our  danger,  and 
justly  advised  them  to  avoid  it,  instead  of  receiving 
my  admonitions  as  the  effect  of  a  prudential  caution, 

▼  Cneius  Plancf OS  was  of  an  equestrian  family.  He  was 
early  initiated  into  public  afTairs  by  Aulua  Torquatus, 
whom  he  attended  when  he  was  procontol  in  Africa.  He 
afterwards  served  under  Quintus  Metellos,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Crete ;  and,  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  banish- 
ment, was  quKstor  in  Macedonia.  This  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  his  friendship  for  our  author, 
by  the  many  good  offioes  he  exerted  towards  him  as  he 
parsed  through  that  provinee.  Cicero  very  gratefully  re- 
membered them,  as  appears  by  his  oration  in  defence  of 
Planoius,  when  he  was  accused  of  illicit  practices  in 
obtaining  the  office  of  «dilei  He  seems,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  to  have  indulged  himself  in  the  prevailing 
vioes  of  the  fashionable  world ;  but,  upon  the  whole  of 
his  character,  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict  honour  and 
integrity.  Cicero  particularly  celebrates  him  for  his  filial 
piety,  and  that  general  eete«n  in  which  he  lived  with  all 
his  relations.  At  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written, 
he  was  in  Corcyra,  a  little  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  now 
oaUed  CorfU.  It  is  probable  he  retreated  thither,  with 
some  others  of  the  PompAian  party,  after  the  total  over- 
throw of  their  army  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.— Orat.  pro 
Piano.  7.  11,  12. 

«  Bee  bdow.  note  7. 

'  Between  Cesar,  and  the  remains  of  the  Pompelan 
party  under  the  command  of  Scipio,  who  had  assembled  a 
very  considerable  army  in  Africa.  Cesar  set  out  upon 
this  expedition  towards  the  end  of  December,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  about  three  or  four  months  after  his  return 
from  the  Alexandrine  war. 


they  chose  to  treat  it  as  the  dictates  of  an  unrea- 
sonable timidity. 

But  to  turn  to  your  other  letter  :  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  your  good  wishes  in  regard  to  my  ma^ 
riage^,  as  I  am  well  persuaded  that  they  are  per- 
fectiy  siucere.  I  should  have  had  no  thoughts,  in 
these  miserable  times,  of  entering  into  any  new 
engagement  of  this  sort,  if  I  had  not,  upon  my 
return  into  Italy,  found  my  domestic  affairs  in  no 
better  a  situation  than  those  of  the  republic. 
When  I  discovered  that,  through  the  wicked  prac- 
tices  of  those  whom  I  had  infinitelv  obliged,  and 
to  whom  my  welfare  ought  to  have  been  infinitely 
dear,  that  there  was  no  security  for  me  within  my 
own  walls,  and  that  I  was  surrounded  by  treadiery 
on  all  sides,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  protect  myself 
against  the  perfidiousness  of  my  old  connexions,  by 
having  recourse  to  a  more  faithful  alliance — But 
enough  of  my  private  concerns :  and  perhaps  too 
much.  As  to  those  which  relate  to  youreelf,  I 
hope  you  have  the  opinion  of  them  which  yon 
justly  ought,  and  are  free  from  all  particular  unea- 
siness on  your  own  account.  For  I  am  well 
persuaded,  that  whatever  may  be  the  event  of 
public  affairs,  you  will  be  perfectly  secure :  as  one 
of  the  contending  parties,  I  jperceive,  is  already 
reconciled  to  you ;  and  the  other  you  have  never 
offended.  With  respect  to  my  own  dispositiovi 
towards  you:  though  I  well  know  the  narrow 
extent  of  my  power,  and  how  little  my  services 
can  now  avail,  yet  you  may  be  assured  of  my  most 
zealous  endeavours,  at  least,  npon  every  occasion 
wherein  either  your  character  or  your  interest  is 
concerned.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  know  as  soon 
as  possible  how  it  fares  with  you,  and  what  mea- 
sures you  purpose  to  pursue.    FarewelL 


LETTER   III. 

To  Toicaniu$; 

Although  I  imagine  this  miserable  war  is  either 

already  terminated  by  some  decisive  engagement*, 

.  .T  Tm     or  at  least  is  approaching  to  its  condn- 


7  Cicero  had  very  lately  divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  oo 
occasion  of  some  great  offence  she  had  given  him  In  her 
economical  conduct.  The  person  to  whom  he  was  now 
married,  was  called  Publilia,  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  guardian,  and  of  an  age  extremely  disproportionate 
to  his  own.  His  principal  inducement  to  this  match 
seems  to  have  been  her  fortune,  which,  it  is  said,  was  very 
considCTable.  However,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  beoeflt  ci 
it ;  for,  finding  hims^  uneasy,  likewise,  undo-  this  second 
marriage,  he  soon  parted  with  his  young  wife,  and  oons»' 
quently  with  her  portion.  This  very  unequal  match  ex- 
posed Cicero  to  much  censure;  and  Calenus  warmly 
reproaches  him  with  it,  in  that  bitter  invective  which  he 
delivered,  as  Dio.  at  least,  pretends,  in  reply  to  one  of 
Cicero's  agahiat  Mark  Antony^Ad  Att  xilL  34 ;  Dlo.  Iz. 
p.dOa 

*  Suetonius  mentions  a  person  of  this  name,  who  was 
elected  into  the  ollSce  of  sdUe  with  Octarius,  the  fkther 
of  Augustus,  and  who  afterwards,  notwithstanding  ha 
had  been  guardian  to  Augustus  himself,  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  perished  by  the  sanguinary  prosolptkma 
of  that  emperor.  One  of  the  commentaton  upon  that 
historian  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  person  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed ;  and  indeed  the  conjecture  is 
eztnmiely  probable.  However,  all  that  can  be  affirmed 
with  any  certainty  Concerning  Toranlus  is,  that  he  took 
part  in  the  civil  waV  on  the  side  of  Pompcy,  and  Oiat, 
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anently  reflect  that  there  was  not  a  man  throughout 
U  the  numerous  army  of  Pompey  who  agreed  with 
jon  and  me  in  our  opinion.  We  were  the  only 
persons,  indeed,  who  were  sensible,  if  there  should 
be  no  hope  of  an  acx:ommodation,  how  pregnant 
with  mbchief  that  war  must  prore,  in  which  tor- 
rents of  blood  would  be  the  consequence,  if  we 
were  vanquished,  and  slavery,  if  we  proved  vie- 
torions*.  I  was  represented  at  that  time,  by  such 
wise  and  heroic  spirits  as  your  Domitii  and  your 
Lentuli,  as  a  man  altogether  under  the  dominion 
of  fear :  and  fear,  I  will  confess,  I  did,  that  those 
calamities  would  happen  which  have  since  ensued. 
But  I  am  now  totally  void  of  all  farther  appre- 
hensions; and  I  stand  prepared  to  meet  with 
indifference  whatever  it  be  tiiat  fortune  may  have 
in  reserve.  While  prudence,  indeed,  could  anything 
avail,  I  lamented  to  see  her  dictates  neglected. 
But  now  that  counsel  can  profit  nothing,  and  that 
the  republic  is  utterly  overturned,  the  only  rational 
part  that  remains,  is  to  bear  with  ^ralmnffft  what- 
ever shall  be  the  event :  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  death  b  the  final  period  of  all  human 
concerns.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  satisfiac- 
tion  to  be  conscious  that  I  consulted  the  dignity  of 
the  republic,  whilst  it  was  possible  to  be  preserved ; 
and  when  it  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  that 
my  next  endeavour  was  to  save  the  commonwealth 
from  being  utterly  destroyed.  I  mention  this,  not 
to  indulge  a  vanity  in  talking  of  myself,  but  that 
you,  who  were  entirely  united  with  me  in  the  same 
sentiments  and  disposition,  may  be  led  into  the 
same  train  of  reflections.  For  it  must  undoubtedly 
afford  yon  great  consolation  to  remember,  that 
wlkicever  turn  affairs  might  have  taken,  your  ooun- 
sels  were  perfectly  right.  May  we  yet  live  to  see  the 
republic,  in  some  degree  at  least,  again  restored ! 
and  may  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  one  day  com- 
paring together  the  anxiety  we  mutually  suffered, 
when  we  were  looked  uppn  as  men  that  wanted 
spirit,  merely  because  we  declared  that  those  con- 
sequences would  happen  which  have  accordingly 
taken  place  !  Meanwhile,  I  will  venture  to  assure 
you,  that  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend  upon 
your  own  account,  exclusive  of  the  general  sub- 
version of  the  commonwealth.  'As  for  myself,  be 
persuaded  that  I  shall  at  all  times,  as  far  as  lies  in 
my  power,  be  ready  to  exert  my  utmost  services 
towards  you  and  your  family.     Farewell. 

after  the  battle  of  Phamlla,  he  retired  to  OorcTm.  m  he 
appear!  to  have  been  in  that  island  when  this  letter  was 
written.— Suet,  in  V  it.  August  27.  See  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Boas,  on  the  Epist.  FamiL  vol.  L  p.  49a 

•  See  rrM.  <  on  the  foregoing  letter. 

^  The  first  period  of  this  letter  in  the  original  runs 
thus :  **  EUi  oum  hsec  ad  te  soribebam.  aut  appropin- 
^uare  exitns  hujus  calamitosissimi  belli,  ant  Jam  aliquid 
actom  et  oonfectum  videbatur ;  tamen  quotidie  oomme* 
morabam.  te  unura  in  tanto  exercitu  mihl  fuisae  aasen- 
tarcm,  et  me  tibt.**  The  et$i  and  the  tamen  in  this  son- 
tCDce  seon  to  be  as  absolutely  incoherent  as  if  Cioero 
kad  said,  that  *'  aith<mgh  JEneas  settled  in  Italy,  pet 
Cvwu-  was  a  consummate  general. **  It  should  seem,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  some  error  in  the  text.  Perhaps  the 
proper  connecting  words  that  followed  tatnen,  have  been 
dropped  by  the  transcribers,  and  that  Quolidie  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  sentenoew  The  translator  has  ren- 
tared,  at  least,  to  proceed  upon  this  coqjectnre :  and  the 
place  ot  the  supposed  omiasion  b  marked  by  asterisks. 

e  This  b  explained  by  what  he  says  of  Fumpey  in  a  sub> 
aequeat  ktter.— See  letter  19,  book  ix. 


LETTER    IV. 

To  Marcus  Terentiut  Varto\ 
Atticus  lately  read  a  letter  to  me  that  he  had 
received  from  you,  by  which  I  was  informed  where 
A.  u.  707.   y®**  ?''®»  *"*^  ^^  ^^"^  manner  employed : 

but  it  mentioned  no  circumstance  that 
could  lead  me  to  guess  when  we  might  expect  to 
see  you.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  time  of  your 
coming  hither  is  approaching,  and  that  your  com- 
pany will  afford  me  consolation  under  our  general 
misfortunes :  though,  indeed,  they  are  so  numerous 
and  so  severe,  that  it  is  a  folly  to  expect  anything 
will  be  suflldent  for  that  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  instances,  perhaps,  in  whidi  we  may 
prove  of  mutual  assistance  to  each  other.  For 
since  my  return  to  Rome,  you  must  know,  I  am 
reconciled  to  those  old  companions  of  mine,  my 
books.  Not  that  I  was  estranged  from  them  out 
of  any  disgust ;  but  that  I  could  not  look  upon 
them  without  some  sort  of  shame.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  that  I  had  ill  observed  their  precepts,  when 
I  joined  with  perfidious  associates  in  taking  part 
in  our  public  commotions.  They  are  willing,  how- 
ever, to  pardon  my  error,  and  invite  me  to  renew 
my  former  acquaintance  with  them ;  applauding, 
at  the  same  time,  your  superior  wisdom,  in  never 
having  forsaken  their  society*.  Thus  restored, 
therefore,  as  I  am,  to  their  good  graces,  may  I  not 
hope,  if  I  can  unite  your  company  with  theirs,  to 
support  myself  under  the  pressure  of  our  present 
and  impending  calamities  ?  Wherever,  then,  yon 
shall  choose  I  should  join  you,  be  it  at  Tusculum, 
at  Cumse',  or  at  Rome,  I  shall  most  readily  obey 
your  summons.  The  pUoe  I  last  named  would, 
indeed,  be  the  least  acceptable  to  me.  But  it  is 
of  no  great  consequence  where  we  meet ;  for  if  we 
can  but  be  together,  I  will  undertake  to  render  the 
place  of  meeting  equally  agreeable  to  both  of  us. 
Farewell. 

<*  Marcus  TerenUusVarro  had  been  lieutenant  to  Pompey 
in  the  piratic  war ;  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  with 
so  much  adrantago,  as  to  be  honoured  with  a  naval  crown : 
an  honour  usually  conferred  on  those  who  had  signalised 
their  valour  in  a  sea  engagement  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed, in  coujunction  with  Afranlos  and  Pstreius,  lieu- 
tenant to  Pomp^  in  Spain ;  and  he  was  serving  In  that 
quaUty.  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  was  at  that 
time  at  the  head  of  two  legions  in  the  farther  Spain : 
but  his  colleagues  having  been  defeated  by  C»sar,  he  found 
himself  in  no  condition  to  resist,  and  accordingly  surren- 
dered himself  and  hb  army  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
He  seems  from  that  time  to  have  withdrawn  firom  public 
aflkirs,  and  to  have  consecrated  the  remainder  of  hb  Ufa 
(Which  he  b  said  to  have  preserved,  with  all  hb  senses 
entire,  to  the  age  of  a  hundred)  wholly  to  philosophical 
studies.  Hb  genius  and  talents,  indeed,  were  prindpally 
of  the  literary  kind :  in  which  he  was  unlvemlly  acknow* 
lodged  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  hb  oontemporarlea. 
He  published  many  treatises  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
human  science ;  one  or  two  of  the  least  considerable  of 
which,  and  those  not  entire,  are  the  whole  that  now 
remain  of  hb  numberless  compositions.--C«s.  De  Bell.  Civ. 
1 7.  Ac. :  Val.  Max.  viiL  7 ;  Cic.  Academ.  i.  & 

•  Varro's  books  were  hb  companions,  it  aeons.  In  the 
camp  as  well  as  in  the  closet ;  and  he  was  never  wholly 
separated  from  them,  it  appears,  evon  amidst  the  most 
active  eotagements  of  public  Ufa 

t  Varro  had  a  villa  near  each  of  these  places 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER  V. 
To  Toramui. 

As  I  wrote  to  joa  three  daTS  ago  bj  some 

domestics  of  Plancius,  I   shall  be  so  much  the 

^„  -Mj    shorter  at  present ;  and  as  my  former' 

was  a  letter  of  consolation,  this  shall  be 

one  of  adrice. 

I  think  nothing  can  be  more  for  your  advantage 
than  to  remain  in  yonr  present  situation,  till  you 
shall  be  able  to  learn  in  what  manner  yon  are  to 
act.  For,  not  to  mention  that  you  will  by  this 
mean  avoid  the  danger  of  a  long  winter-voyage 
in  a  sea  that  affords  but  few  harbours,  there  is  tlus 
very  material  consideration,  that  you  may  soon 
cross  over  into  Italy,  whenever  you  shall  receive 
any  certain  intelligence.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason 
for  your  being  drairous  of  presenting  yourself  to 
Ccesar's  (Hen&  in  their  return.  In  short,  I  have 
many  other  objections  to  your  scheme,  for  the 
particulars  of  which  I  refer  you  to  our  friend  Chilo. 
You  cannot,  indeed,  in  these  unfortunate  times,  be 
more  conveniently  placed  than  where  you  now  are ; 
as  you  may,  with  great  facility  and  expedition, 
transport  yourself  from  thence  to  whatever  other 
part  of  the  world  yon  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
oemove.  If  Cssar  should  return  at  the  time  he  is 
expected^,  you  may  be  in  Italy  soon  enough  to 
wait  upon  him ;  but  should  anything  happen  (as 
many  things  possibly  may)  to  prevent  or  retard 
his  march,  you  are  in  a  place  where  you  may 
receive  an  early  information  of  all  that  occurs.  To 
repeat  it  therefore  once  more,  I  am  altogether  of 
opinion  that  you  should  continue  in  your  present 
quarters.  I  will  only  add,  (what  I  have  often  ex- 
horted you  in  my  former  letters  to  be  well  persuaded 
of,)  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  beyond  the 
general  danger  to  which  every  citixen  of  Rome  is 
equally  exposed.  And  though  this,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  sufficiently  great,  yet  we  can  both  of  us 
look  back  with  so  much  satisfaction  upon  our  past 
conduct,  and  are  arrived  at  such  a  period  of  Ufe', 
that  we  ought  to  bear  with  particular  fortitude 
whatever  unmerited  £iite  may  attend  us. 

Your  family  here  are  all  well,  and  extremely 
regret  your  absence,  as  they  love  and  honour  you 
with  the  highest  tenderness  and  esteem.  Take  care 
of  your  health,  and  by  no  means  remove  without 
duly  weighing  the  consequences.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VI. 

To  DomitimK 

Ir  you  have  not  heard  from  me  since  your  arrival 

in  Italy,  it  is  not  that  I  was  discouraged  from 

A.  U.707.   '"^'ing  on  mj  part,  by  the  profound 

silence  you  have  observed  on  yours.    The 

f  Probably  the  third  letter  of  this  book. 

^  From  Afrkm.    See  rem.  >,  p.  472. 

*  Ctoero  wa«  at  this  time  about  fiS  years  of  age. 

J  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  Is  addressed,  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  son  of  Domltios  JBnobarbns,  ffho 
erxnmvided  the  garrison  of  Oorflnlom  at  the  Inealdng 
out  uf  the  ciril  war.  [See  letter  7>  hook  vil,  rem.  ▼.] 
The  father  was  killed  in  his  flight  from  the  battle  of 
Pharsalla:  [Cm  De  BeU.  Cir.  liL  SO.]  after  which  hisson, 
as  it  should  seem  by  this  letter,  returned  Into  Italy.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  oonoemed  in 


single  reason  was,  that  I  could  find  nothing  to  ssy. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  was  in  every  respect  too 
much  distressed,  as  well  as  too  much  at  a  Iom  howto 
act  myself,  to  offer  you  either  assistance  or  advice ; 
and,  on  the  other,  I  knew  not  what  consolation  to 
suggest  to  you  under  these  our  severe  and  general 
misfortunes.  However,  notwithstanding  public 
affairs  are  so  far  from  being  in  a  better  sitoation 
at  present,  that  they  are  growing  every  day  more 
and  more  desperate ;  yet  I  could  not  sati^  my- 
self with  being  silent  any  longer,  and  rather  chose 
to  send  you  an  empty  letter  than  not  to  send  you 
any. 

If  yon  were  in  the  number  of  diose  who  tena- 
ciously persevere  in  the  defence  of  the  republie 
beyond  all  possibility  of  success,  I  should  employ 
every  argument  in  my  power  to  reconcile  you  to 
those  conditions,  though  not  the  most  eligible 
indeed,  which  are  offered  to  our  acceptance.  But, 
as  you  judiciously  terminated  the  noble  strag^ 
you  made  in  support  of  our  liberties,  by  those 
limits  which  fortune  herself  marked  out  to  our 
opposition,  let  me  conjure  yon,  by  our  long  and 
mutual  amity,  to  preserve  yourself^  for  the  sake  at 
your  friends,  your  mother,  your  wife,  and  your 
children :  for  the  sake  of  those,  in  short,  to  whom 
you  have  ever  been  infinitely  dear,  and  whose 
welfare  and  interest  depend  entirely  upon  yours. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  call  to  your  aid,  in  tiiis 
gloomy  season,  those  glorious  precepts  of  philoso- 
phy in  which  you  have  been  conversant  firom  your 
earliest  youth ;  and  to  support  the  loss  of  those 
with  whom  you  were  united  by  the  most  tender 
ties  of  affection  and  gratitude  S  if  not  with  m  mind 
perfectly  serene,  at  lotft  with  a  rational  and  manly 
fortitude. 

How  fer  my  present  power  may  reach,  I  know 
not ;  or  rather,  indeed,  I  cm  sensible  that  it  cannot 
extend  fer.  This,  however,  I  will  assure  you,  (and 
it  is  a  promise  which  I  have  likewise  made  to  that 
excellent  woman  your  affectionate  mother,)  that, 
in  whatever  instance  I  imagine  my  services  can 
avail  either  to  your  honour  or  your  welfare,  I 
shall  exert  them  with  the  same  seal  which  you 
have  always  shown  in  regard  to  myseld  If  tbere 
is  anything,  therefore,  in  which  you  shaD  be  de- 
sirous to  employ  them,  I  beg  yon  will  let  me 
know,  and  I  wUl  most  punctually  perform  your 
commands.  Indeed,  without  any  such  expresi 
request,  you  may  depend  upon  my  best  oflioes  on 
every  occasion  wherein  I  shall  be  capable  of  pro- 
moting your  interest    FarewelL 

assassinating  Cssar.  «*  But  he  managed  his  aflklrs  (as 
Mr.  Ross  observes)  with  so  much  address,  that,  after  tbe 
death  of  Brutus  and  Cassins,  he  first  made  his  peace  with 
Antony,  and  then,  upon  the  decline  of  his  power.  Cook 
an  occasion  to  leave  him  and  Join  himself  with  Augostoa. 
And  though  he  did  not  Hyo  long  enough  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  that  union,  yet  he  left  a  son,  who  leoorwed 
the  ancto&t  splendour  of  the  family,  and  laid  a  foondatiaa 
for  the  empire,  which  took  place  in  the  person  of  hia 
grandson  Nero.''-«aet.  in  Vit.  Neroo.  4eo. ;  VeU.  Fat. 
iL72. 

k  It  looks  by  this  passage  as  if  Domltios  had  been 
suspected  at  this  time  of  an  intention  to  destroy  him- 
self. 

1  The  father  and  friends  of  Domitius,  who  bad  ] 
in  the  dvil  war. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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LETTER  VII. 
To  Cnghu  Planehu'^. 
I  BAY!  received  tout  Ytrj  short  letter,  which 
Informs  me  of  what  I  never  once  questioned,  but 
^  g  .^^  leaves  me  entirely  ignorant  in  a  jpoint  I 
was  extremely  desirous  of  knowmg.  I 
had  not  the  least  doubt,  indeed,  of  the  share  I 
enjoy  in  your  friendship,  but  wanted  much  to  hear 
with  what  resolution  you  submit  to  our  common 
fftlimiti^ ;  a  circumstance,  of  which  if  I  had  been 
appriaed,  I  should  have  adapted  my  letter  accord- 
ingly. However,  though  I  mentioned  in  mv  last 
what  I  thought  neoessarr  to  say  upon  that  subject, 
yet  it  may  be  proper  at  this  juncture  just  to  caution 
you  again,  not  to  imagine  that  you  have  anything 
particular  to  fear.  It  is  true,  we  are  every  one  of 
us  in  great  danger:  but  the  danger,  however,  is 
general  and  equal".  Yon  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
complain  of  your  own  fortune,  or  think  it  hard  to 
take  your  part  in  calamities  that  extend  to  all. 
Let  us  then,  my  friend,  preserve  the  same  mutual 
disposition  of  mind  which  has  ever  subsisted  be- 
tween us.  I  am  sure  I  shall  on  my  part,  and  I 
have  reason  to  hope  that  you  will  do  so  lUsewise 
on  yours.    FarewelL 


LETTER  VIIL 
To  Lucius  Planeut'*. 
You  are  sensible,  I  dare  say,  that,  amongst  all 
tboae  friends  whom  you  claim  as  a  sort  of  paternal 
«^  inheritance,  there  is  not  one  so  closely 
'^*  attached  to  you  as  myself.  I  do  not 
mean  in  consideration  only  of  those  more  conspi- 
cuous connexions  of  a  public  kind  in  which  I  was 
engaged  with  your  father ;  but  in  regard,  likewise, 
to  that  less  observable  intercourse  of  private  friend- 
diip  which  I  had  the  hapoiness,  you  well  know, 
of  enjoying  with  him  in  ue  highest  degree.  As 
this  was  the  source  from  whence  my  affection  for 
the  son  originally  took  its  rise,  so  that  affection, 
in  its  turn,  improved  and  strengthened  my  union 
with  the  father ;  especially,  when  I  observed  yon 
distinguishing  me  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect 
and  esteem  as  early  as  you  were  capable  of  fonning 
any  judgment  of  mankind.  To  this  I  must  adt^ 
(what  is  of  itself,  indeed,  a  very  powerful  cement,) 
the  similitude  of  our  tastes  and  studies:  and  of 
those  particular  studies,  too,  which  are  of  a  nature 
most  apt  to  create  an  intimacy  between  men  of  the 
•ame  genoral  cast  of  temper'.    And,  now,  are  you 

■  See  rem,  ♦,  p.  478. 
.■  See  the  woood  letter  of  this  book. 

o  He  was  brother  to  PUncuB  Buna,  the  great  enemy 
of  Cioero,  and  of  whom  an  aoooont  hae  been  ghren  in  rcM. 
■,  p.  3BJ,  Plancna  doee  not  Mcm  to  have  figured  fli  the 
oonxmonwoalth ;  at  least,  hletory  does  not  take  mooh 
Botiee  of  him  till  after  the  death  of  Cnar,  at  which  time 
be  was  at  the  head  of  a  oonelderable  army  In  the  farther 
Gaol,  as  goremor  of  that  prorinoe.  But  as  there  are 
several  letters  in  this  oollectioa  which  passed  between  him 
and  Cicero  at  that  period,  the  particolars  of  his  character 
will  be  best  remarked  in  the  obeervations  that  wHl  arias 
upon  his  conduct  fai  that  important  crisis.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  may  be  saAdent  to  observe,  that  when  this 
lettm  was  written,  he  was  probably  an  officer  mider 
Ccaai  in  the  African  war.    See  letter  SO,  book  xa  rm.k. 

9  The  stndlea  to  which  Cioero  liere  aUodes  are,  pro- 
bably, those  of  the  phikwyphloal  Und. 


not  impatient  to  learn  the  purpose  of  this  long 
introduction  ?  Be  assured,  then,  it  is  not  without 
just  and  strong  reason  that  I  have  thus  enumerated 
the  several  motives  which  concur  in  forming  our 
amity ;  as  it  is  in  order  to  plead  before  you  with 
more  advantage  the  cause  of  my  very  intimate 
friend  Ateius  Capito^.  I  need  not  point  out  to 
vou  the  variety  of  fortune  with  which  my  life  has 
been  cheonered ;  but,  in  aU  the  honours  and  dia- 
graces  I  nave  experienced,  Capito  has  ever  most 
sealously  assisted  me  with  his  power,  his  interest, 
and  even  with  his  purse.  Titus  Antistius,  who 
was  his  near  relation,  happened  to  be  qusestor  in 
Macedonia  (no  person  having  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him)  when  Pompey  marchea  his  army 
into  that  province'.  Had  it  been  possible  for 
Antistius  to  have  retired,  it  would  have  hem  his 
first  and  most  earnest  endeavour  to  have  returned 
to  Capito,  whom  he  loved  with  aU  the  tenderness 
of  a  filial  affection :  and,  indeed,  he  was  so  much 
the  more  desirous  of  joining  him,  as  he  knew  the 
high  esteem  which  Capito  had  ever  entertained  for 
Csesar.  But,  finding  himself  thus  unexpectedly  in 
the  hands  of  Pompev,  it  was  not  in  his  power 
wholly  to  decline  the  nmctions  of  his  office :  how- 
ever, he  acted  no  fiuther  than  he  was  absolutely 
constrained.  I  cannot  deny  that  he  was  concerned 
in  coining  the  silver  at  Apollonia*.  But  he  was 
by  no  means  a  principal  in  that  affair ;  and  two  or 
three  months  were  the  utmost  that  he  engaged  in 
it.  From  that  time  he  withdrew  from  Pompey's 
camp,  and  totally  avoided  all  public  employment. 
I  hope  you  will  credit  this  assertion,  when  I  assure 
yon  that  I  know  it  to  be  fact :  for,  indeed,  Antis- 
tius  saw  how  much  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  war, 
and  consulted  with  me  upon  all  his  measures. 
Accordingly,  that  he  might  have  no  part  in  it,  he 
withdrew  as  far  as  possible  from  Pbmpey's  camp, 
and  concealed  himself  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Macedonia.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he 
retired  to  his  friend  Aulus  Plautius*,  in  Bithynia. 
It  was  here  that  he  had  an  interview  with  Csesar*, 
who  received  him  without  the  least  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Rome. 
But  he  soon  afterwards  contracted  an  illness,  which 
he  carried  with  him  into  Corcyra,  where  it  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  By  his  will,  which  was  made  at 
Rome  in  the  consulate  of  Paulus  and  Marcellus, 
he  has  left  ten-twelfths  of  his  estate  to  Capito. 
The  remaining  two  parts,  amounting  to  300,000 
sesterces^,  he  has  devised  to  those  for  whose 
interest  no  mortal  can  be  concerned ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  not  in  the  least  solicitous  whether 
Csesar  shall  think  proper,  or  not,  to  seise  it  as  for- 
feited to  the  public  But  I  most  earnestly  conjure 
you,  my  dear  Plancus,  to  consider  the  cause  of 
Capito  as  my  own,  and  to  employ  your  tnfiuence 

4  Plghins  supposee  that  this  is  the  same  Atetas  Ckpito 
who  devoted  Crassos  todeetmotion  when  he  set  out  upon 
his  Parthian  expeditkm:  of  whfch  the  reader  has  already 
met  with  an  aoooont  in  mn.  \  p.  380L— PIgh.  AnnaL  ilL 
3W. 


Italy. 

•  For  the  payment  of  PMnpey'saimy.  ApoUoniawaaa 
city  in  Thrace :  a  part  of  Greece  annexed  to  the  pro  vince  of 
Macedonia. 

*  At  that  time  governor  of  Bithynia,  an  Asiafcfa)  province 
sitaated  on  the  Boxine  sea. 

■  Probably  in  his  retom  from  the  Alexandrine  war. 
▼  About  i400L  of  our  moosgr. 
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with  Cesari  that  my  friend  may  be  permitted  to 
inherit  this  legacy,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  his 
relation.  I  entreat  yon  by  all  the  Tarious  ties  of 
our  friendship,  as  weU  as  by  those,  likewise,  which 
subsisted  beiween  your  father  and  myself,  to  exert 
your  most  zealous  and  active  offices  for  this  pur- 
pose. Be  assured,  if  you  were  to  grant  me  all 
that  lies  within  the  compass  of  your  extensive 
credit  and  power,  you  could  not  more  effectually 
oblige  me  than  by  complying  with  my  present 
request.  I  hope  it  may  be  a  means  of  facilitatiog 
your  success  upon  this  occasion,  that  Capito,  as 
Caesar  himself  can  witness,  has  ever  held  him  in 
the  highest  esteem  and  affection.  But  Caesar,  I 
know,  never  foiigets  anything :  I  forbear,  therefore, 
to  furnish  you  with  particular  instances  of  Capito's 
attachment  to  him,  and  only  desire  you  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  those  which  are  fresh  in  Caesar's 
memory.  It  may  not,  however,  be  unnecessary  to 
point  out  one  proof  of  this  sort,  which  I  myself 
experienced :  and  I  will  leaye  it  to  your  own  judg- 
ment to  determine  how  far  the  mentionmg  of  it 
may  avail.  I  need  not  tell  you  by  what  party  my 
interest  had  been  supported,  nor  whose  cause  I 
espoused  in  our  public  divisions.  But,  believe  me, 
whatever  measures  I  pursued  in  this  vrar,  which 
were  unacceptable  to  Csetar,  (and  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  find  that  he  is  sensible  of  it  himself,) 
were  most  contrary  to  my  ovm  indinationfl,  and 
merely  in  compliance  with  the  persuasiont  and 
authority  of  others.  But,  if  I  conducted  myself 
with  more  moderation  than  any  of  those  who  were 
joined  with  me  in  the  same  cause,  it  is  principally 
owing  to  the  advice  and  admonitions  of  Capito. 
To  say  truth,  if  the  rest  of  my  friends  had  been 
influenced  by  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  was 
actuated,  I  might  have  taken  a  part  that  would 
have  proved  of  some  advantage,  perhaps,  to  my 
country  ;  I  am  sure,  at  least,  of  much  to  myself*. 
In  one  word,  my  dear  Plancus,  your  gratifying  my 
present  request  will  confirm  me  in  the  hope  that  I 
possess  a  place  in  your  affection,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  extremely  contribute  to  your  own  advantage, 
in  adding,  by  a  very  important  obligation,  the  moat 
grateful  and  worthy  Capito  to  the  number  of  your 
friends.     Farewell. 

**  The  part  which  Cioero  here  aocuMs  his  fHendf  (and 
•ur«Iy  with  aome  want  of  genenMity),  thbt  they  would  not 
Huffer  him  to  act.  aeems  to  have  been  that  of  standing 
neuter  in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Cesar.  And  it 
must  be  owned  that  thw  conduct  would  have  been  fkr 
Ion  exceptionable,  if,  instead  of  faintly  joining  with  one 
side,  he  had  determined  to  engage  with  neither.  This  too, 
as  the  event  proved,  might  have  been  nwat  prudential  in 
point  of  interest:  for  a  neutrality  was  all  that  Caaar  de- 
aired  of  him.  But  that  it  oould  in  any  sort  have  advan- 
taged his  country,  appears  to  be  a  notion  altogether  impro- 
bable, and  advanced  only  to  give  a  colour  to  his  not  having 
enteted  with  more  qiirit  into  the  cause  of  the  repuMio. 
Cicero  often  intimates,  indeed,  that  by  preserving  a  neu- 
trality, he  might  have  been  more  likely  to  have  fMilitated 
an  accommodation  between  Pomp^  and  Cmmr.  Bat  it  is 
utterly  incredible,  from  the  temper  and  character  of  these 
ooDteoding  chiefs,  that  either  of  them  entertained  the 
least  disposition  for  this  purpose:  as  it  is  certain,  from 
Cicero's  own  coofesskm  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  that  he 
was  well  persuaded  IVmipey  would  never  listen  to  any 
liacifk) overturo»-Ad  Att.  vU. 8;  vUL  1& 


LETTER   IX. 

To  AUienuSf  Proconsuls 
Drmocritus  of  Sicyon  is  not  only  my  host?, 
but  (what  I  can  say  of  few  of  his  oonntrymeift 
A.  V.  707.  ^■"^)  ^®  i>  likewise  my  very  intimats 
friend.  He  is  a  person,  indeed,  ol  the 
highest  probity  and  merit,  and  distiogouhed  for 
his  most  generous  and  polite  hospitality  towarda 
those  who  come  under  his  roof;  in  which  nnoaber 
I  have  received  particular  marks  of  his  afiectioa 
and  esteem*  In  one  word,  you  will  find  him  a  nua 
of  the  first  and  most  valuable  character  amongst 
his  fellow-citizens,  I  had  almost  said  in  all  Acb^ 
I  only  mean,  therefore,  by  this  letter,  to  introdnee 
him  to  your  acquaintance  ;  for  I  know  your  senti- 
ments and  disposition  so  well,  that  I  am  persuaded 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  make  you  think  him 
worthy  of  being  received  both  as  your  guest  and 
friend.  Let  me  entreat  you,  in  the  mean  time,  Co 
favour  him  with  your  patronage,  and  to  assure  him 
that,  for  my  sake,  he  may  depend  upon  all  tke 
assistance  in  your  power.  If  after  this  yon  should 
discover  (as  I  trust  you  will)  that  his  Tirtues  render 
him  deserving  of  a  nearer  intercourse,  yon  eaanot 
more  sensibly  oblige  me  than  by  admittiog  him  into 
your  family  and  friendship.    Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 
To  Lucius  MesciniusK 
YotJR  letter  afforded  me  great  pleatare,  as  it 
gave  me  an  assurance  (though  indeed  I  vranted 
A.  V.  707.  ^'^^  ^^  7^^  earnestly  wish  for  my 
company.  Believe  me,  I  am  equally  de-> 
sirous  of  yours ;  and,  in  truth,  when  there  vras 
a  much  greater  abundance  of  patriot  citisena  and 
agreeable  companions  who  were  in  th«  number 
of  my  friends,  there  vras  no  man  vrith  whom  I 
rather  chose  to  associate,  and  few  whose  company 
I  liked  so  well.  But  now  that  death,  absence,  or 
change  of  disposition  has  so  greatly  contracted 
this  social  circle,  I  should  prefer  a  single  day  vrith 
you  to  a  whole  life  with  the  generality  of  tboae 
with  whom  I  am  at  present  obliged  to  live*.  Soli- 
tude itself,  indeed,  (if  solitude,  alas !  I  were  at 
liberty  to  enjoy,)  wonU  be  fur  more  digibte  than 
the  conversation  of  those  who  frequent  my  bouse ; 
one  or  two  of  them,  at  most,  excepted.  I  seek  my 
relief,  therefore,  (where  I  would  advise  you  to  look 
for  yours,)  in  amusements  of  a  literary  kind»  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  always  intended 
well  to  my  country.  I  have  the  satisfactioo  to 
reflect,  (as  I  dare  say  yon  will  readily  believe,)  that 
I  never  sacrificed  the  public  good  to  mr  ovra  pri- 
vate views;  that,  if  a  certain  person  fwhom  for 
my  sake,  I  am  sure,  you  never  loved,)  had  not 

*■  He  was  at  this  time  proconsul,  or  governor  of  SIcfly, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  care  and  diligence  in 
tranqmrting  the  troops  whidi  Oesar  received  from  thence 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  present  war  in  Africa.  Then 
is  a  silver  coin  still  extant,  on  which  is  inscribed,  A^ 
ALLIENYS.  PRO.  C0&  and  on  the  reverse,  C.  CiESAK. 
IMP.  COS.  ITER.-^igh.  Annal.  UL  4ft3. 

7  See  rem,  •  on  letter  7*  book  viL 

■  Bee  rem.  o,  p.  448. 

•  TheohieCs  of  the  Casaraan  party;  with  whom  Cioero 
now  found  It  convenient  to  cultivate  a  friendship,  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Cnar. 
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looked  vpon  me  whh  «  jealont  eye^  both  himself 
and  erery  friend  to  liberty  had  been  happy ;  that  I 
ilnfi  endeiToared  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
power  o(  any  man  to  disturb  the  public  tranquility ; 
■d,  in  a  word,  that  when  I  perceived  those  arms, 
■ydk  I  had  ever  dreaded,  would  prove  an  over- 
Htch  for  that  patriot-coalition  I  had  myself 
IvBcd'  m  the  republic,  I  thought  it  better  to 
inept  of  a  ssfe  peace,  upon  any  terms,  than  impo- 
tadf  to  contend  with  a  superior  force.  But  I 
kpe  ibortly  to  talk  over  these,  and  many  other 
ntDts,  with  yon  in  person.  Nothing,  indeed,  de- 
an me  in  Rome  but  to  wait  the  event  of  the  war 
Is  Africa;  which,  I  imagine,  must  now  be  soon 
lecided.  And  though  it  seems  of  little  import- 
■ee  on  which  «de  the  victory  shall  turn,  yet  I 
Usk  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  be  near  my 
lieadi  wboi  the  news  shall  arrive,  in  order  to 
tank  with  them  on  the  "measures  it  may  be 
wkmkk  for  me  to  pursue'.  Affairs  are  now 
i^iLid  to  such  an  unhappy  situation,  that  though 
lae  is  a  considerable  difference,  it  is  true,  between 
ieenss  of  the  contending  parties,  I  believe  there 
lA  bt  lery  little  as  to  the  consequence  of  their 
Moesi.  However,  though  my  spirits  were  too 
aodk  dejected,  perhaps,  whikt  our  affairs  remained 
h  nipense,  I  find  myself  much  more  composed 
low  tint  they  are  utterly  desperate.  Your  last 
ktter  has  contributed  to  confirm  me  in  this  dis- 
^ostion,  as  it  is  an  instance  of  the  magnanimity 
■ith  which  yon  support  your  unjust  disgrace*.  It 
*  vith  particalar  satisfaction  I  observe,  that  you 
Mthis  heroic  calmness,  not  only  to  philosophy, 
y^to  temper.  For  I  will  confess,  that  I  imagined 
gmind  was  softened  with  that  too  delicate  sen- 
iilty  which  we,  who  passed  our  lives  in  the  ease 

^  Frapay ;  tdie  being  Jealous  of  the  popularity  which 
te  hid  acquired  daring  his  conralahip,  stmok  in  with 
bteigMof  Cmbt,  and  others,  who  had  formed  a  party 
i^ttonrantbor.  It  wss  by  these  means  that  Pompey 
2^  prindptl  foundation  of  C«nr*i  power,  whicdi, 
pMt  the  awistanoe  of  the  former,  could  never  have 
gPwi  to  the  destmotion  both  of  himself  and  of  the 
p^  [See  rem.  «.  p.  334.]  The  oennire  which  Cicero 
^eiBti  apoQ  Pcm^tj'a  conduet  toward*  him,  is  nndoubt- 
{%jart :  bat  it  is  a  proof,  at  the  same  time,  how  nn* 
*My>e  flattered  that  great  man  in  the  plenitude  of 
■!"'«>  vb«  be  jwofeaaed  to  have  received  obligations 
■mUm,  that  gave  him  the  most  unquestionable  right  to 
(Wwta  |ntitude..-8ee  rtm,  ^,  p.  432L 
*aoeto  ptobably  alludea  to  the  coaUtion  he  formed 
Ml  bis  coDMilship,  of  the  equestrian  order  with  that  of 
■wnta:  which,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  shining 
*'»fl'hb  admtoistration.    ••  This  order  (as  Dr.  Middle- 

CB^nrfCi)  consisted,  next  to  the  senators,  of  the  richest 
^^  ^leodid  families  in  Rome :  who.  from  the  ease 
ViOaeiee  of  their  fortonce.  were  naturally  well  affected 
Ml*  PWipwity  of  the  republic ;  and  being  also  the  oon- 
llt  fumera  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  had  a  great 
pjjfUje  inferior  people  dependent  upon  them.  Cioero 
Mned  that  the  united  weight  of  these  two  orders  would 
nrsbe  an  overbalance  to  any  other  power  in  the  state, 
pi  a  mtnn  barrier  against  any  attempts  of  the  popular 
PJwWtions  upon  the  common  Uberty."— Life  of  Cieero, 

^teo  would  have  had  great  occasion  for  the  advice  of 
prola,  If  the  remaina  of  f*ompqr*s  army  had  defeated 
■jniaAIHca.  For  he  had  reason  to  expect,  and  would 
JJjJ^  have  experienced,  the  severest  effects  of  their 
5**«>«t.  if  th^  had  returned  victorioua  into  Italy.— 

"JJ^ia*,  it  te  probable,  was  banished  by  C(nar,  as  a 
*"**»  of  l*ampey,  to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome. 


and  freedom  of  Rome,  were  apt  in  general  to  con- 
tract. But  as  we  bore  our  prosperous  days  with 
moderation,  it  becomes  us  to  bear  our  adverse 
fortune,  or  more  properly,  indeed,  our  irretrievable 
ruin,  with  fortitude.  This  advantage  we  may,  at 
least,  derive  from  our  extreme  calamities,  that  they 
will  teach  us  to  look  upon  death  with  contempt ; 
which,  even  if  we  were  happy,  we  ought  to  despise, 
as  a  state  of  total  insensibility' ;  but  which,  under 
our  present  afl9ictions,  should  be  the  object  of  our 
constant  wishes.  Let  not  any  fears  then,  I  conjure 
you  by  your  affection  for  me,  disturb  the  peace  of 
your  retirement ;  and,  be  well  persuaded,  nothing 
can  befal  a  man  that  deserves  to  raise  his  dread 
and  horror,  but  (what  I  am  sure  ever  was,  and 
ever  will  be,  far  irom  yon)  the  reproaches  of  a 
guilty  heart 

I  purpose  to  pay  you  a  visit  very  soon,  if  nothing 
should  happen  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
change  my  resolution  :  and  if  there  should,  I  will 
immediately  let  you  know.  But  I  hope  you  will 
not,  whilst  you  are  in  so  weak  a  condition,  be 
tempted  by  your  impatience  of  seeing  me,  to  remove 
from  your  present  situation  :  at  least,  not  without 
previously  consulting  me.  In  the  mean  time,  con- 
tinue to  love  me,  and  take  care  both  of  your  health 
and  your  repose.     Farewell. 

'  Cicero  expresses  himself  to  the  same  purpose,  in  two 
or  three  ottier  of  these  letters.  Thus,  in  one  to  Torquatus ; 
— "  si  non  ero,  sensu  onmino  oaiebo : "  and  in  another  to 
Toranlus; — "  Una  ratio  videtur,  quicquid  evenerit  ferre 
moderate ;  pnesertlm  cum  omnium  rerum  mors  sit  extrO' 
mum."  From  whenoe  It  has  been  inferred,  that  Cicero,  in 
his  private  opinion,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality.  In  answer  to  which  it  may  be  observed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  these  passages,  without  any  violence 
of  construction,  may  be  interpreted  as  affirming  nothing 
more,  than  that  death  ia  an  utter  extinction  of  all  sensi- 
bility with  respect  to  human  concerns :  as  it  was  a  doubt 
with  some  of  tlie  ancients  whether  departed  spirits  did  not 
still  retain  a  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  this  world.  In 
the  next  place,  admitting  these  several  passages  to  be  so 
many  clear  and  positive  assertions,  that  the  soul  perishes 
with  the  body ;  yet  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  this 
was  Cicero's  real  belief.  It  is  usnal  with  him  to  vary  his 
sentiments  in  these  lettars,  in  acoommodatkm  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  circumstances  of  his  oorreqMmdenta  Thus,  in  a 
letter  to  I>olabella,  he  does  not  scruple  to  say.  **  sum 
avidior  qoam  satis  est  gloric  :**  but  in  writing  to  Cato,  he 
represents  himself  of  a  disposition  entirely  the  reverse: 
**  ipaam  quidem  gloriam  per  se  nunquam  putavi  expeten- 
dam."  In  a  letter  to  Torquatus,  when  he  is  endeavouring 
to  reoonoUe  him  to  his  baniskwttnt  from  Rome,  he  lays  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  **  in  malis  onmibns  aoerbins  est 
videre  qiumi  andire :"  but,  in  another  letter  to  Maroellus, 
written  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Rome,  he 
reasons  upon  a  principle  directly  opposite,  and  tells  blm, 
— **  non  est  tnmn  uno  sensu  oeulorum  moveri :  cum  idem 
illud  auritms  perdpias,  quod  eCiam  wmfut  videri  solet,** 
Ao.  Other  instances  of  the  same  variation  from  himself 
might  be  produced:  but  these,  together  with  those  that 
have  already  been  occasionally  pointed  out  in  the  course 
of  ttiese  remarks,  are  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  evince,  that 
Cicero's  real  sentiments  and  opinions  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  particular  passages  in  these  letters.  InthosetoAtticus, 
indeed,  he  was  generally,  though  not  always,  more  sinoere : 
and  A^.  Ross  has  dted  a  pasnge  fTom  one  of  them,  in 
which  Cioero  very  expressly  mentions  his  expectations  of  a 
future  state :  *'  tempus  est  nos  de  iUa  perpetua  Jam,  (says 
he.)  non  de  hac  exigua  vita  oogitare."  But  Cicero's  specu- 
lative notions  are  best  determined  by  looking  into  his 
philosophical  writings ;  and  these  abound  with  various  and 
full  proofs  that  he  was  strongly  persuaded  of  the  soul's 
immortality.— Ep.  Fara.  ix.  14 ;  xr.  4 ;  vi.  4 ;  iv.  9 ;  Ad 
Att  X.  S ;  see  also  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  3(i6 
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LETTER  XI. 
To  Allienus^  Prooonsui, 
As  you  are  no  stranger,  I  imagine,  to  the  esteem 
I  entertained  for  Avianns  Flaccus ;  so  I  hare  often 
^  „,y(^,  heard  him  acknowledge  the  generous 
manner  in  which  you  formerly  treated 
him ;  as,  indeed,  no  man  erer  possessed  a  more 
grateful  or  better  heart  His  two  sons,  Caios  and 
Marcus,  inherit  all  the  yirtues  of  their  father  ;  and 
I  most  warmly  recommend  them  to  your  protec- 
tion, as  young  men  for  whom  I  hawe  a  very  singular 
affection.  Gains  is  now  in  Sicily,  and  Marcus  is 
at  present  with  me.  I  entreat  you  to  show  every 
mark  of  honour  to  the  former,  and  to  take  the 
affairs  of  both  under  your  patronage ;  assuring 
yourself,  that  you  cannot  render  me  in  yonr  govern- 
ment a  more  acceptable  service.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIL 
To  Varro, 
Trough  I  have  nothing  to  write,  yet  I  could 
not  suffer  Caninius  to  pay  you  a  visit  without 
A.  u  707  ^^^^''K  *^^  opportunity  of  conveying  a 
letter  by  his  hands.  And  now  I  know 
not  what  else  to  say,  but  that  I  propose  to  be  with 
you  very  soon :  an  information,  however,  which  I 
am  persuaded  you  will  be  glad  to  receive.  But 
will  it  be  altogether  decent  to  appear  in  so  gay  a 
scene',  at  a  time  when  Rome  is  in  such  a  general 
flame  ?  And  shall  we  not  furnish  an  occasion  of 
censure  to  those  who  do  not  know  that  we  observe 
the  same  sober  philosophical  life,  in  all  seasons, 
and  in  every  place?  Yet,  after  all,  what  im- 
ports it  ?  since  the  world  will  talk  of  us  in  spite 
of  our  utmost  caution.  And,  indeed,  whilst  our 
censurers  are  immersed  in  every  kind  of  flagitious 
debauchery,  it  is  much  worth  our  concern,  truly, 
what  they  say  of  our  innocent  relaxations !  In  just 
contempt,  therefore,  of  these  illiterate  barbarians, 
it  is  my  resolution  to  join  you  very  speedily.  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  indeed,  but  it  should  seem  that 
our  favourite  studies  are  attended  with  much  greater 
advantages  in  these  wretched  times  than  formerly : 
whether  it  be  that  they  are  now  our  only  resource, 
or  that  we  were  less  sensible  of  their  salutary 
effects  when  we  were  in  too  happy  a  state  to  have 
occasion  to  experience  them.  But  this  is  sending 
owls  to  Athens  *^,  as  we  say,  and  suggesting  refleo- 


ff  Yarro  seems  to  have  requested  Cicero  to  give  him  a 
meeting  at  Bai«,  a  place  much  fivquented  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  ito  hot  baths ;  as  Uie  agreeaUoieBe  of  its 
situation  on  the  bay  of  Naples  rendered  it,  at  the  same 
time,  the  gmeral  resort  of  the  pleasurable  world.  The 
tender  Propvtius  has  addressed  some  pretty  lines  to  hie 
Cynthia  at  this  place,  which  sufficiently  intimate  in  what 
manner  the  Roman  ladies  were  amused  in  that  dangectius 
scene  of  gallantry  and  dissipation. 

**  Tu  roodo  quam  primum  corruptas  deeere  Baias, 
Multls  ista  dabunt  littora  disridium : 
Littora  que  fnerant  oastis  inimioa  pueUis,**  Ao. 
**  Fly.  fly,  my  love,  soft  Bale's  tainted  coast. 
Where  many  a  pair  connubial  peaoe  have  lost ; 
Where  many  a  maid  Shall  guilty  joys  deplore : 
Ah  fly,  my  fair,  detested  Bale's  shore  V* 
^  A  proverbial  expreesion  of  the  same  import  with  that 
of  **  sending  ooals  to  Newcastle."  It  alludes  to  the  Athenian 


tions  which  your  own  mind  will  fkr  better  supply. 
All  that  I  mean  by  them,  however,  is,  to  draw  a 
letter  trom.  you  in  return,  at  the  same  time  diat  I 
give  you  notice  to  expect  me  soon.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIIL 
To  the  same. 

Our  friend  Caninius  paid  me  a  visit,  some  time 
ago,  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  informed  me  that 
A.  u.  707.  ^®  purposed  to  set  out  for  your  house  the 
next  morning.  I  told  him  I  would  give 
him  two  or  three  lines  to  deliver  to  you,  and 
desired  he  would  call  for  them  in  the  morning. 
Accordingly  I  wrote  to  you  that  night* :  but  as  he 
did  not  return,  I  imagined  he  had  forgotten  his 
promise;  and  should,  therefore,  have  sent  that 
letter  by  one  of  my  own  domestics,  if  Caninius  had 
not  assured  me  of  your  intention  to  leave  Tuacnium 
the  next  morning.  However,  after  a  few  days  had 
intervened,  and  I  had  given  over  all  expectations 
of  Caninius,  he  made  me  a  second  visit,  and  ac- 
quainted me  that  he  was  instantly  setting  out  to 
you.  But,  notwithstanding  the  letter  I  had  written 
was  then  become  altogether  out  of  date,  especially 
after  the  arrival  of  such  important  news^  yet,  as  I 
was  unwilling  that  any  of  my  profound  lucubra- 
tions should  be  lost,  I  delivered  it  into  the  hands 
of  that  very  learned  and  affectionate  friend  of  yours, 
who,  I  suppose,  has  acquainted  you  with  the  coa- 
versation  which  passed  between  us  at  the  same 
time. 

I  think  it  most  prudent  for  both  of  us  to  avoid 
the  view  at  least,  if  we  cannot  so  easily  escape  the 
remarks,  of  the  world  :  for  those  who  are  elevated 
with  this  victory  look  down  upon  us  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  and  those  who  regret  it  are  displeased 
that  we  did  not  sacrifice  our  lives  in  the  cause. 
But  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  (as  it  is  in  Rome  that 
we  are  particularly  exposed  to  these  mortifications,) 
why  I  have  not  followed  your  example  in  retiring 
from  the  city  ?  But  tell  me,  my  friend,  superior 
as  your  judgment  confessedly  is,  did  you  never 
find  yourself  mistaken !  Or  who  is  there,  in  times 
of  such  total  darkness  and  oo&fusion,  that  can 
always  be  sure  of  directing  his  steps  aright  ?  I 
have  long  thought,  indeed,  that  it  would  he  hajfj 
for  me  to  retire  where  I  might  neither  see  nor  bur 
what  passes  in  Rome.  But  my  groundless  auspi- 
cious discouraged  me  from  executing  this  scheme; 
as  I  was  appr^ensive  that  those  who  might  acd- 
dentally  meet  me  on  my  way  would  put  such  ooa- 
structions  upon  my  retreat  as  best  suited  with  their 
own  purposes.  Some,  I  imagined,  would  suspect, 
or  at  least  pretend  to  suspect  that  1  was  etUier 
driven  from  Rome  by  my  fiears,  or  withdrew  m 
order  to  form  some  revolution  abroad ;  and  perhaps, 
too,  would  report,  that  I  had  actually  provided  a 
ship  for  that  purpose.  Others,  I  feared,  who  knew 
me  best,  and  might  be  disposed  to  think  most 
favourably  of  my  actions,  would  be  apt  to  impute 
my  recess  to  an  abhorrence  of  a  certain  party  ^  It 
is  these  apprehensions  thfit  have  hitherto,  eontrarj 

coin,  which  was  stamped  (as  Manntius  observes)  with  the 
figure  of  an  owL 

1  Probably  the  preceding  letter. 

J  Concerning  Cmar's  defeat  of  Sdpio  in  AfrSoa^ 

^  TheCcaareana 


TO  SEVERAL  OP  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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to  my  incHiiAtkmi  indeed,  detained  me  in  Rome : 
bat  onatom,  however,  has  familiarised  the  onpleai • 
ing  aoene,  and  gradually  hardened  me  into  a  lets 
exooiaite  lenaibUitT. 

Thus  I  have  laid  before  yon  the  motives  which 
induce  me  to  oontinne  here.  As  to  what  relstes  to 
yoor  own  condoct,  I  would  advise  yon  to  remain 
in  yoor  present  retirement,  till  the  warmth  of  our 
public  eznltation  shall  be  somewhat  abated,  and  it 
shall  certainly  be  known  in  what  manner  affairs 
abroad  are  terminated :  for  terminated,  I  am  well 
persuaded,  they  are^  Much  will  depend  on  the 
general  rerolt  of  this  battle,  and  the  temper  in 
which  Cesar  mav  return.  And  though  I  see, 
already,  what  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  determine 
my  sendments  as  to  that  point,  yet  I  think  it  most 
advisable  to  wait  the  event  In  the  mean  time, 
I  should  be  glad  you  would  postpone  your  journey 
to  Baiae,  till  the  first  transports  of  tlds  claioaorous 
joy  is  subsided ;  as  it  will  have  a  better  appearance 
to  meet  you  at  those  waters,  when  I  may  seem  to 
go  thither  rather  to  join  with  you  in  lamenting  the 
public  misfortunes,  than  to  participate  in  the  plea- 
sures of  die  place.  But  this  I  submit  to  your  more 
enlightened  judgment :  only  let  us  agree  to  pass 
our  nves  together  in  those  stodies  which  were  once, 
indeed,  nothing  more  than  our  amusement,  but 
must  now,  alas  !  prove  our  principal  support.  Let 
us  be  ready,  at  the  same  time,  whenever  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  not  only  our  counsels, 
but  our  labours,  in  repairing  the.  ruins  of  the 
republic  But  if  none  shall  require  our  services 
ft>r  this  purpose,  let  us  employ  our  time  and  our 
thoughts  upon  moral  and  political  inquiries.  If 
we  cannot  benefit  the  commonwealth  in  the  forum 
and  the  senate,  let  us  endeavour,  at  least,  to  do  so 
by  our  studies  and  our  writings;  and  after  the 
example  of  the  most  learned  among  die  ancients, 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  by  useful 
disquisidons  concerning  laws  and  government. 

And  now,  having  thus  acouainted  you  widi  my 
sendments  and  purposes,  1  shall  be  extremely 
obliged  to  you  for  letting  me  know  yours  in  return. 
Farewell. 


LETTER   XIV. 
To  the  Mwme. 
You  must  know,  my  friend,  that  I  am  one  of 
those  phiUMOf^rs  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Dio- 
A.  c.  707.   ^'^>'  concerning  contingencies".     Ac- 
cordingly I  maintain,  that  if  you  should 
make  us  a  visit  here,  vou  are  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  so  doing ;  but  if  you  should  not,  that 
it  is  because  your  eomug  hither  is  in  the  number 
of  those  things  which  cannot  possibly  happen. — 

1  Whan  this  letter  was  written,  there  seems  to  have 
bocD  only  some  general  acooonte  arrived  of  Ccaar'i  mo- 
ocee  in  Africa ;  hut  the  particulars  of  the  hatUe  were  not 
jet  known. 

•  INodomf  was  a  QreA  phlloaopher  who  llred  In  the 
eoort  of  Ptoiomcna  Boter,  and  flourished  about  280  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  Is  Mid  to  have  died  with 
grief  for  not  being  able  immediately  to  solre  a  phOooo- 
phloal  qoeetkn  which  that  prince  pot  to  him  in  oonver- 
sation.  He  maintained  that  nothing  could  be  contingent ; 
bnt  that  whatever  was  poerible  most  neceeaarUy  happen. 
Cloero  hidieronely  applies  this  absurd  doctrine  to  the  tn- 
tsnded  visit  of  his  friend.-<^  de  Fato,  7. 


Now  tell  me  which  of  the  two^opinions  you  are 
most  inclined  to  adopt :  whether  this  of  the  philo- 
sopher I  just  now  mendoned,  whose  sendments, 
you  know,  were  so  litde  agreeable  to  our  honest 
friend  Diodotos  ■,  or  the  opposite  one  of  Chrysip- 
puB«  ?  But  we  will  reserve  these  curious  specula- 
tions dll  we  shall  be  more  at  leisure :  and  this,  I 
will  agree  with  Chrysippus,  is  a  possibility  which 
either  may  or  may  not  happen. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  offices  in  my 
affair  with  Cocceius',  which  I  likewise  recom- 
mend to  Atdcus.  If  you  will  not  make  me  a  visit, 
I  will  pay  you  one ;  and  as  your  library  is  situated 
in  your  garden,  I  shall  want  nothing  to  complete 
my  two  mvourite  amusements — reading  and  walk- 
ing.   Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 

To  Apuleiut,  Proqumttor  4. 

Lucitjs  E0NATIU8,  a  Roman  knight,  is  a  very 

particular  friend  of  mine,  whose  a&irs  in  Asia, 

A  V,  707.   t^^S^cf  ^^  ^  *^^c  Anchialus,  who 

superintends  them,  I  recommend  to  you 

with  as  much  seal  as  if  they  were  my  own.    For 

be  assured  we  are  united  to  each  other,  not  only 

by  a  ddly  intercourse  of  the  highest  friendship, 

but  by  manv  good  offices  that  have  been  mutually 

exchanged  between  us.    As  he  has  not  the  least 

doubt  of  your  disposidon  to  oblige  me,  let  me  ear- 

nesdy   entreat  you   to   convince  him,  by  your 

services  in  his  favour,  that  I  warmly  requMted 

them.    FarewelL 

■  Diodotos  was  a  BtoSc  philosopher,  under  whom  Cicero 
had  been  edocated,  and  whom  he  afterwards  entertained 
for  many  years  in  his  house.  He  died  about  thirteen  years 
before  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  left  his  friend  and  popil 
a  considerable  legacy.— Cio.  Academ.  U. ;  Ad  Att.  U.  M. 

tt  Chrysipptn  was  soccessor  to  Zcno,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Stoic  school.  It  appears,  by  a  list  of  some 
of  his  writings,  which  Laertlus  has  given,  that  he  pub> 
lished  a  treatise  on  Fate;  and  probably  It  was  In  this  book 
that  he  oppoeed  the  rkUcoloos  notions  of  Dio^ttoa.  Beneoa 
repreeents  him  aa  a  penetrating  genius,  hot  one  whose 
qteoolaUons  were  somewhat  too  sobtle  and  refined.  He 
adds,  that  his  diction  was  so  extremely  doee,  that  he 
oever  employed  a  soperfluous  word ;  a  character  he  coold 
scarce  desenrcb  If  what  Is  reported  of  him  be  tme,  that  he 
poblished  no  less  than  311  treatises  opon  logic,  and  above 
400  opon  other  sotjeots.— One  cannot  bear,  indeed,  of  soch 
an  Immoderate  flax  of  pen,  withoot  being  in  some  danger 
of  eolfering  the  same  fate  that  attended  this  inexhaostible 
genlos,  who  is  said  to  have  died  In  a  fit  of  excessive 
laughter.— Laertios  In  Tit ;  Senec  de  Benefio.  L  3 ;  Stan- 
lay^  Hist  of  PhUosi  487. 

P  In  the  text  he  is  called  Costius  /  hot,  perhaps,  (as  one 
of  the  commentators  imagines,)  it  should  be  CoceHm. 
For  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Attlcns,  sappoeed  to  have  been 
written  aboot  the  same  time  with  the  present,  requests 
his  assistance  In  procuring  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  owing  to  him  from  Coooeius ;  which  Is  not  on- 
lOcdy  to  be  the  same  aflkir  be  alludes  to  In  this  psssagai 
Ad  Att  xiL  13. 

4  It  is  wholly  oncertain  both  who  this  person  was,  and 
when  be  exercised  the  ofllos  of  proquastor. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER   XVL 

To  Varro, 

Thb  7th  seems  to  be  a  very  proper  time,  not 

only  in  consideration  of  pablic  affairs,  but  i    regard 

^  y  fffj    alw>  to  the  season  of  the  year :  I  approve. 

therefore,  of  the  day  you  have  named, 

and  will  join  you  accordingly. 

I  should  be  far  from  tMnking  we  had  reason  to 
reproach  ourselves  for  the  part  we  have  lately 
acted,  even  were  it  true  that  those  who  pursued  a 
different  conduct  had  not  repented  of  their  mea- 
sures. It  was  the  suggestions  of  duty,  not  of 
interest,  that  we  followed,  when  we  entered  into 
the  war ;  and  it  was  a  cause  utterly  desperate,  not 
the  duty  we  owed  our  country,  that  we  deserted 
when  we  laid  down  our  arms.  Thus  .we  acted,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  greater  honour  than  those  who 
would  not  leave  Italy  in  order  to  follow  the  war 
abroad  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  more  pru- 
dence than  those  who,  after  having  suffered  a  total 
defeat  **,  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return 
home.  But  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  bear  with 
less  patience  than  the  affected  severity  of  our 
inglorious  neuters :  and,  indeed,  whatever  might  be 
the  final  event  of  affairs,  I  should  be  much  more 
inclined  to  venerate  the  memory  of  those  mistaken 
men  who  obstinately  perished  in  battle,  than  to  be 
in  the  least  concerned  at  the  reproaches  of  those 
who  only  lament  that  we  are  still  alive. 

If  I  should  have  time,  I  purpose  to  call  upon 
you  at  Tusculum  before  the  7th  :  if  not,  I  will 
follow  you  to  Cume,  agreeably  to  your  appoint- 
ment. But  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  you  previous 
notice,  that  your  bath  may  be  prepared.  Farewell. 


LETTER   XVII. 

To  the  fame. 

Your  letters  to  Seius  and  myself  were  delivered 
to  us,  whilst  we  were  at  supper  together,  in  his 
A.  u.  707.  ^^"'^*  I  HT^^  ^^^  70U  ^  thinking  that 
this  is  a  very  proper  time  for  your  in- 
tended expedition ;  which,  to  own  my  artifice,  I 
have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  retard  by  a  thousand 
pretences.  I  was  desirous,  indeed,  of  keeping  you 
near  me,  in  case  any  favourable  news  should  have 
arrived  ■.    For,  as  Homer  sings, 

**  The  wite  new  wisdom  from  the  wise  acquirak*** 
But  now  that  the  whole  affair  is  decided,  beyond  all 
doubt,  you  should  set  forward  with  the  utmost  speed. 

When  I  heard  of  the  fate  that  has  attended  Lucius 
Cssar",  I  could  not  forbear  saying  to  myself,  with 

r  At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

•  Concerning  the  success  of  the  Pompeian  party  against 
Cesar,  in  Africa ;  an  event,  if  it  had  taken  place,  that 
would  extremely  have  embarrassed  Cicero.  For  which 
reason  he  was  desirous  of  keeping  Varro  within  his  reach, 
that  he  might  immediately  have  consulted  with  him  in 
what  manner  to  act.— See  rem.  o,  p,  4^. 

*  n.  X.  8S4,  Pope's  translation. 

tt  He  was  a  distant  relation  of  Julius  Cesar;  whom, 
however,  he  had  constantly  opposed  throughout  the  civil 
war.— Lucius,  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  late  battle  of 
Thapsns,  where  Casaar  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
combined  troops  of  Sclpio  and  Juba,  obtained  the  con- 
queror's pardon ;  but  Cesar  afterwards  changed  lib  mind, 


the  old  man  in  the  play,  "  What  tendemeu  then 
may  not  I  expect^!"  For  this  reason,  I  am  a 
constant  guest  at  the  tables  of  our  present  poten- 
tates ;  and  what  can  I  do  better,  you  know,  than 
prudently  swim  with  the  current  of  the  times? 
But,  to  be  serious,  (for  serious,  in  truth,  we  have 
reason  to  be,; 

**  See  vmgeanoe  stalk  o'er  Afrio's  ti^mUing  plain ; 
And  one  wide  waste  of  horrid  ruin  reign  ** ! " 

A  circumstance  that  fills  me  with  very  uneasy 
apprehensions. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  joxtt  question,  when 
Csesar  will  arrive,  or  where  he  proposes  to  land. 
Some,  I  find,  doubt  whether  it  will  be  at  Bais ; 
and  they  now  talk  of  his  coming  home  by  the  way 
of  Sardinia.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  has  not 
yet  visited  this  part  of  his  demesnes  ;  and  though 
he  has  not  a  worse /arm'  upon  all  his  estate,  he  is 
far,  however,  from  holding  it  in  contempti  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  more  inclined  to  imagine  he 
will  take  Sicily  in  his  return.  But  these  doubts 
will  soon  be  cleared  up,  as  Dolabella'  is  every 
moment  expected.  I  believe,  therefore,  I  must 
take  my  instructions  from  my  disciple',  as  many 
a  pupil,  you  know,  has  become  a  greater  adept 
than  his  master.  However,  if  I  knew  what  you 
had  determined  upon,  I  should  chiefly  regulate  my 
measures  by  yours ;  for  which  purpose  I  expect  a 
letter  from  you  with  great  impatience.     Farewell. 

and  gave  private  orders  to  have  him  anasdnated.— Dto, 
zllii.  p.  819. 

▼  This  alludes  to  a  passage  in  the  *'  Andria"  of  Terenoe, 
where  Simo,  the  father  of  Pamphilns,  giving  an  account  of 
his  son's  tender  behaviour  at  the  funeral  of  Chrysis,  coaid 
not  forbear  reflecting,  he  says, — "  Quid  mlhi  hie  faofet 
patri!"  But  Cicero  applies  it  in  a  different  sense,  and 
means  that,  if  Cesar  acted  towards  his  own  relations  with 
so  much  cruelty,  he  had  little  reason  to  expect  a  mflder 
treatment 

w  These  lines  are  quoted  from  Ennius,  a  poet,  of  whom 
some  account  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 
The  troops  of  Cesar  pursued  their  victory  over  tlMMS 
of  Sdpio  with  great  cruelty: — **  acrior  Csraarfaooraa 
impetus  fuit  (says  Florus)  indignantium  post  Pwnpeinm 
crevisse  bellum."  Numbers,  indeed,  of  Sdpio's  army  most 
necessarily  have  been  massacred  in  oool  blood :  for  the 
historians  agree  that  Cesar's  loss  amounted  only  to  50 
m«i ;  whereas  10,000  were  killed  on  the  side  of  Scipio, 
according  to  the  acooont  which  Hirtins  gives  of  this 
aotlcm,  and  five  times  that  number  if  we  may  credit 
Plutarch.— Flor.  iv.  2;  Hirt  De  BelL  Afrio.  m-.  Plot, 
in  Yit  Cesar. 

>  The  island  of  Sardinia  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Romana. 
(what  it  still  is,)  extremely  barren  and  unwholesome. 
Martial  has  a  pretty  alludon  to  this  latter  ciroumatanoa, 
in  one  of  his  epigrams  :— 

"  Nullo  fata  loco  poseis  exdudere :  cum  m<ws 

Yenerit,  in  medio  Tibure  Sardinia  est.** — ^tv.  60. 

T  Dolabella  attended  Csraar  in  the  African  war. 

*  Cicero  means  that  he  should  learn  from  Dolabdla 
whfve  Cesar  purposed  to  land,  and  in  what  temper  he  was 
returning  into  Italy,  together  with  such  other  circum- 
stances  as  it  was  necessary  he  should  bo  apprised  of,  in 
order  to  pay  his  personal  congratulations  to  the  conqueror 
in  the  most  proper  and  aoc^table  manner.  It  teema  pro- 
bable, from  this  passage,  that  Dolabella  had  fbnned  his 
eloquence  under  Cicero,  agreeably  to  an  exoeHent  custom 
which  prevailed  in  Rome,  of  introducing  the  youth,  upon 
their  first  entrance  into  budnoss,  to  the  acquaintance  and 
patronage  of  some  distinguished  orator  of  the  forum, 
whom  they  constantly  attended  in  all  the  public  exenrtoes 
of  his  profession. — Auct.  Dialog,  de  Caus.  corrupt  Eloquent 
34. 
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LETTER  XVIU. 
1\f  ApuUius,  Proqum$ior, 
Lvcivi  ZoiLVS  was  appointed,  by  the  will  of  his 
patron,  coheir  in  conjunction  with  me.    I  mention 
^  ^  -j-^   this,  not  only  to  show  you  the  occasion  of 
my  frieodslup  with  him,  but  as  an  evi- 
dence likewise  of  his  merit,  by  being  thus  distin- 
guished by  his  patron.    I  recommend  him,  there- 
fore, to  your  favour  as  one  of  my  own  family ;  and 
you  will  oblige  me  in  letting  him  see  that  you  were 
greatly  influenced  to  his  advantage  by  tins  letter. 
FaiewelL 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  Varro. 
Ovn  friend  Caninius  acquainted  me  with  your 
request  that  I  would  write  to  you  whenever  there 
A.  a  707.  ^'**  *"y  ''*^'  which  I  thought  it  con- 
cerned you  to  know.  You  are  already 
informed  that  we  are  in  dally  expectation  of  Csesar  * : 
but  I  am  now  to  teU  you  that  as  it  was  his  intention, 
it  seems,  to  have  landed  at  Alsium^,  his  friends 
have  written  to  dissuade  him  from  that  design. 
They  think  that  his  coming  on  shore  at  that  place 
will  prove  extremely  troublesome  to  himself,  as 
well  as  very  much  incommode  many  others ;  and 
have  therefore  recommended  Ostia^  as  a  more 
eonvenient  port.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no 
differenoe.  Hirtius**,  however,  assures  me  that 
himself  as  well  as  Balbus*,  and  Oppius,'  (who,  let 
me  observe  by  the  way,  are  every  one  of  them  greatly 
in  yo«r  interest,)  have  written  to  Cssar  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  send  you  this 
piece  of  intelligence  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
pUu:e,  that  you  might  know  where  to  engage  a 
lodging ;  or  rather,  that  you  might  secure  one  in 
both  these  towns ;  for  it  is  extremely  uncertain  at 
which  of  them  Csesar  will  disembark.  And  in  the 
next  plaee,  in  order  to  indulge  a  little  piece  of 
vanity,  by  showing  you  that  I  am  so  well  with 
tbeae  fiivourites  of  Cesar  as  to  be  admitted  into 
tlieir  privy  council.  To  speak  seriously,  I  see  no 
reason  to  decline  their  friendship;  for,  surely, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  submitting  to 
evils  we  cannot  remedy,  and  approving  measures 
that  we  ought  to  condemn'.    Tnough,  to  confess 


r  rsteiiMd  vIotorfcMii  from  Africa,  about  the  86th 
of  July,  In  tbe  piiiimit  year ;  to  that  this  letter  was  pro- 
baMj  written  etttaer  in  the  begtnninf  nf  that  month,  or 
the  latter  end  of  June.— Hirt  De  BeU.  Afrlc.  98. 

k  The  litaatfton  of  this  place  is  not  exactly  known:  eome 
feographen  suppOM  it  to  be  the  aune  town  which  is  now 
called  Septixt,  a  eea-port  about  twenty-five  mllee  distant 
from  Rome,  on  the  weetem  coast  of  Italy. 

c  It  ftm  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is  situated  at  the 
month  of  the  Tiber. 

*  He  Uved  in  great  intimacy  with  Caear,  sad  had  aerved 
under  him  in  quality  of  one  of  his  Ueatenants  in  GaaL  It 
appears,  by  this  piemge,  that  he  did  not  attend  Caear  Into 
Africa;  eo  tlmt  if  the  hisC4V7  of  thai  war  annexed  to 
Ccaar^  Commentariee  was  really  written,  as  is  generally 
Mippoeed,  by  Uirtios,  he  was  not  an  cye-nitneee  of  what  he 
relates ;  a  circumstance  which  oonsiderably  weakens  the 
aatbori^  of  his  aoeount. 
,  *  6eerem,»,p,3B(k.  '  See  ran.  o,  }>.  457. 

(  To  cttUivate  friendbhips  with  the  leaders  of  a  SDcceetfnl 
fSction,  has  sorely  eomr thing  in  it  that  much  reismblos  the 


the  truth,  I  do  not  know  there  are  any  that  I  can 
justly  blame,  except  those  which  involved  us  in  the 
civil  wars  ;  for  these,  it  must  be  owned,  were  alto- 
gether voluntary.  I  saw,  indeed,  (what  your  dis- 
tance from  Rome  prevented  you  from  obsenriog^,) 
that  our  party  were  eager  for  war ;  while  CMar, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  less  inclined  than  afraid 
to  have  recourse  to  arms.  Thus  far,  therefore, 
our  calamities  might  have  been  prevented,  but  all 
beyond  was  unavoidable ;  for  one  side  or  the  other 
must  necessarily  prove  superior.  Now,  we  both  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  always  lamented  those  infinite  mis- 
chiefs that  would  ensue,  whichever  general  of  the 
two  contending  armies  should  happen  to  fall  in 
battle ;  as  we  were  well  convinced,  that  of  all  the 
complicated  evils  which  attend  a  civil  war,  victory 
is  the  supreme.  I  dreaded  it,  indeed,  even  on  that 
side  which  both  you  and  I  thought  proper  to  join, 
as  they  threatened  most  cruel  vengeance  on  those 
who  stood  neuter,  and  were  no  less  ofifiended  at 
your  sentiments  than  at  my  speeches.  Rut  hsd 
they  gained  this  last  battle,  we  should  still  more 
severely  have  experienced  the  effects  of  thdr  power, 
as  our  late  conduct  had  incensed  them  to  the  highest 
degree.  Yet  what  measures  have  we  taken  for  our 
own  security,  that  we  did  not  wannly  recommetMi 
for  theirs  ?  And  how  have  they  more  advantaged 
the  republic  by  having  recourse  to  Juba  and 
his  elephants',  than  if  they  had  perished  by  their 
own  swords,  or  submitted  to  live  under  the  present 
system  of  affairs,  with  some  hopes,  at  least,  if  not 
with  the  fairest.  Rut  they  may  tell  us,  pcrhsps, 
(and,  indeed,  with  truth,)  that  the  government 
under  which  we  have  chosen  to  live  is  altogether 
turbulent  and  unsettled.  Let  this  objection,  how- 
ever,  have  weight  with  those  who  have  treasured 
up  no  stores  in  their  minds  to  support  themselves 
under  aD  the  possible  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs ; 
a  reflection  which  brings  me  round  to  what  I  prin- 
cipally had  in  view  when  I  undesignedly  wandered 
into  this  long  digression.  I  was  going  to  have 
said,  that  as  1  always  looked  upon  your  character 
with  great  admiration,  so  notbmg  raises  it  higher 
in  my  esteem  than  to  observe  that  you  are  almost 
the  only  person,  in  these  tempestuous  days,  who 
has  wisely  retreated  into  harbour,  and  are  enjoying 
the  happy  fruits  of  those  important  studies  which 
are  attoided  with  more  public  advantage,  as  well 
as  private  satisfaction,  than  all  the  ambitious  ex- 
ploits or  voluptuous  indulgences  of  diese  licentious 
victors.  The  contemplative  hours  you  spend  at 
your  Tnscnlan  villa  are,  in  my  estimation,  indeed, 
what  alone  deserve  to  be  called  life  ;  and  I  would 
willingly  renounce  the  whole  wealth  and  splendour 
of  the  world  to  be  at  liberty  to  pass  my  time  in  the 
same  philosophical  manner.     I  follow  your  exam- 

approving  of  moasores  which  we  oui^t  to  condemn ;  and 
thnngh  it  may  be  policy,  most  certainly  it  is  not  patriotism. 
It  ni  agrees,  at  least,  with  that  sort  of  abstracted  life 
which  Cicero,  in  the  first  letter  pf  this  book,  declares  bo 
proposed  to  load,  if  the  republic  should  bo  destroyed.— 
Ep.  Fam.  vtL  X 

^  Tarro,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  dril  war.  wss  in 
^tn ;  where  he  resided-  in  quality  of  one  of  Pumpey's 
lieutenants. 

1  These  elephants  were  drawn  up  in  the  front  of  the 
right  end  left  wing  of  Bcipio's  army.  But  being  driven 
back  upon  the  lice  behind  them,  they  put  the  tanks  into 
grrat  oonfukion :  and.  Instead  of  proring  of  any  advantage 
to  Scipio,  contributed  to  tscUiUte  his  defeat.— Hirt  Do 
DeU.  Afric.83. 
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le,  howerer,  as  far  as  the  circumstanoes  in  which 
am  placed  will  pennit.  and  have  recourse,  with 
great  satisfaction  of  mind,  to  my  favourite  studies. 
Sioce  our  country,  indeed,  either  cannot  or  will 
not  accept  our  services,  who  shall  condemn  us  for 
returning  to  that  contemplative  privacy  which  many 
philosophers  have  thought  preferable  (I  will  not 
•ay  with  reason,  however,  they  have  preferred,) 
even  to  the  most  public  and  patriot  labours  ?  And 
why  should  we  not  indulge  ourselves  in  those  learned 
inquiries,  which  some  of  the  greatest  men  have 
deemed  a  just  dispensation  from  all  public  employ- 
ments, when  it  is  a  liberty,  at  the  same  time, 
which  the  commonwealth  itself  is  willing  to  allow 
us  ?  But  I  am  going  beyond  the  commission  which 
Caninius  gave  me :  and  while  he  only  desired  that 
I  would  acquaint  you  with  those  articles  of  which 
you  were  not  already  apprised,  I  am  telling  you 
what  you  know  far  better  than  I  can  inform  you. 
For  the  future  I  shall  confine  m3rself  more  strictly 
to  your  request,  and  will  not  fail  of  communicating 
to  you  whatever  intelligence  I  may  learn,  which  I 
shall  think  it  imports  you  to  know.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XX. 

To  Papirius  PatusK 
Your  letter  afforded  me  a  very  agreeable  instance 
of  your  friendship,  in  the  concern  it  expressed  lest 
A.  V.  7«7.  ^  should  be  uneasy  at  the  report  which 
had  been  brought  hither  by  Silius''.  I 
was  before,  indeed,  perfectly  sensible  how  much 
you  were  disturbed  at  this  circumstance,  by  your 
care  in  sending  me  duplicates  of  a  former  letter 
upon  the  same  subject ;  and  I  then  returned  such 
an  answer  as  I  thought  would  be  sufficient  to 
abate,  at  least,  if  not  entirely  remove,  this  your 
.  generous  solicitude.  But,  since  I  perceive,  by 
your  last  letter,  how  much  this  affair  still  dwells 
upon  your  mind,  let  me  assure  you,  my  dear  Psetus, 
that  I  have  employed  every  artifice  (for  we  must 
now,  my  friend,  be  armed  with  cunning  as  well  as 
prudence,)  to  conciliate  the  good  graces  of  the 
persons  you  mention  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  my 
endeavours  have  not  proved  in  vain.  I  receive, 
indeed,  so  many  marks  of  respect  and  esteem  from 
those  who  are  most  in  Cssar's  favour,  that  I 
cannot  but  flatter  myself  they  have  a  true  regard 
for  me.  It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  pretended  affection  is  not  easily  discernible 
from  a  real  one,  unless  in  seasons  of  distress.  For 
adversity  is  to  friendship  what  fire  is  to  gold,  the 
only  infallible  test  to  discover  the  genuine  from  the 
counterfeit ;  in  all  other  circumstances  they  both 
bear  the  same  common  signatures.  I  have  one 
strong  reason,  however,  to  persuade  me  of  their 
sincerity ;  as  neither  their  situation  nor  mine  can  by 
any  means  tempt  them  to  dissemble  with  me.  As 
to  that  person*  in  whom  all  power  is  now  centred, 
I  am  not  sensible  that  I  have  anything  to  fear  from 
him ;  or  nothing  more,  at  least,  than  what  arises 
from  that  general  precarious  state  in  which  all 
things  must  stand  where  the  fence  of  laws  is  broken 
down';  and,  from  its  being  impossible  to  pronounce 

J  See  rem,  »  on-Jetter  9,  book  tL 

It  Siliuft,  it  should  seem,  had  brought  an  aooount  from 
the  army,  that  some  wittfciamt  of  Cicero  had  been  reported 
to  Cttwc,  which  bad  given  him  offeoco. 

1  Ccoar. 


with  assurance  concerning  any  event  which  depends 
wholly  upon  the  will,  not  to  say  the  caprice,  of 
another.  But  this  I  can  with  confidence  affirm, 
that  I  have  not,  in  any  single  instance,  given  him 
just  occasion  to  take  offence ;  and,  in  Uie  article 
you  point  out,  1  have  been  particularly  cautious. 
There  vras  a  time,  it  is  true,  when  I  thought  it  well 
became  me,  by  whom  Rome  itself  was  free"*,  to 
speak  my  sentiments  with  freedom ;  but  now  that 
our  liberties  are  no  more,  I  deem  it  equally  agree- 
able to  my  present  situation,  not  to  say  anything 
that  may  disgust  either  Caesar  or  his  fiivourites. 
But  were  I  to  suppress  every  rising  raillery  that 
might  pique  those  at  whom  it  is  directed,  I  mntt 
renounce,  you  know,  all  my  repuution  as  a  wit 
And,  in  good  earnest,  it  is  a  character  upon  which 
I  do  not  set  so  high  a  value  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
resign  it  if  it  were  in  my  power.  However,  I  am  io 
no  danger  of  suffering  in  Ceesar's  opinion,  by  being 
represented  as  the  author  of  any  sarcasms  to  which 
I  have  no  claim ;  for  his  judgment  is  much  too 
penetrating  ever  to  be  deceived  by  any  imposition 
of  this  nature.  I  remember  your  brother  Servius, 
whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned 
critics  that  this  age  has  produced,  was  so  conversant 
in  the  writings  of  our  poets,  and  had  acquired  such 
an  excellent  and  judicious  ear,  that  he  could  imme- 
diately distinguish  the  numbers  of  Ptautus  from 
those  of  any  other  author.  Thus  Cssar,  I  aa 
told,  when  he  made  his  large  collection  of  apoph- 
thegms", constantly  rejected  any  piece  of  wit  ^t 
was  brought  to  him  as  mine,  if  it  happened  to  be 
spurious ;  a  distinction  which  he  is  much  more 
able  to  make  at  present,  as  his  particular  friends 
pass  almost  every  day  of  their  fives  in  my  com- 
pany. As  our  conversation  generally  turns  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects,  I  frequently  strike  out  thoughts 
which  they  look  upon  as  not  altogether  void, 
perhaps,  of  spirit  or  ingenuity.  Now,  these  little 
sallies  of  pleasantry,  together  with  the  general 
occnrrences  of  Rome,  are  constantly  transmitted 
to  Caesar,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  express  direc- 
tions; so  that,  if  anything  of  this  kind  is  mentioned 
by  others  as  coming  from  me,  he  always  disregards 
it.  You  see,  then,  that  the  lines  you  quote  with 
so  much  propriety  frt>m  the  tragedy  of  (Enomans**, 

n  Alluding  to  his  servioee  in  the  supptvasion  of  Catilioe^ 
oonspiraoy. 

o  This  collection  was  made  by  Ccaar  when  he  was  rvj 
young,  and  probably  it  was  a  performanoe  bj  no  masu  to 
his  honour.  For  Augustas,  into  whose  bands  it  oama 
after  his  death,  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  published.— Suet, 
in  Vit.  JuL  Ccs.  56. 

o  Wntten  by  Aooius,  a  tragic  poet,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  of  Rome 617>  The  subject  of  this  piece,  probablr. 
tnmcd  upon  the  death  of  CEnomans.  king  of  Ells,  and  fiw 
marriage  of  his  daughter  HIppodamia.  This  prinoo  hetog 
informed,  by  ah  oracle,  tliat  he  should  lose  his  life  by  hit 
future  son-in-law.  oontriTed  the  following  expedient  tiidf»- 
appoint  the  prophecy.  Being  possessed  of  a  pair  of  bona 
of  such  wonderful  swiftness,  that  it  was  reported  they 
were  b^otten  by  the  winds,  he  proposed  to  the  sercnl 
suitors  of  his  daughter,  that  whoever  of  them  should  best 
him  in  a  chariot-race  should  be  rewarded  w4th  Bip|>»- 
damla,  upon  condition  that  they  consented  to  be  pot  to 
death  if  they  lost  the  match.  Accordingly,  thirtren  of 
these  unfortunate  rivals  entered  the  list:  and  each  of 
them,  in  their  turn,  paid  the  forieitnra  of  their  lives. 
But  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  rhrygia.  beicg 
more  artfUl  than  the  rest,  bribed  the  diarioteer  of  CEno- 
maus  to  take  out  the  linoh-pin  of  his  chariot-whed  ;  ^y 
which  means  (Enomaus  was  dasliod  to  pieces  in  the  oouraSk 
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contain  a  ctation  altogether  unnecestary.  For  tell 
me,  my  friend^  what  jealousiea  can  I  possibly 
create  ?  Or  who  will  look  with  envy  npoo  a  man 
in  m^  hnmble  situation  ?  But,  granting  that  I 
were  in  ever  so  enviable  a  state,  yet  let  me  observe, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  philosophers  who 
alone  seem  to  have  understood  the  true  nature  of 
virtae,  that  a  good  man  is  answerable  for  nothing 
Luther  than  his  own  innocence.  Now,  in  this 
respect,  I  think  myself  doubly  irreproachable :  in 
the  first  phux,  by  having  recommended  such  public 
measures  as  were  for  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  in  the  next,  that,  finding  I  was  not 
ufficiently  supported  to  render  my  counsels  effec- 
toal,  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  contend  for 
them  by  arms  against  a  superior  strength.  Most 
certainly,  therefore,  I  cannot  justly  be  accused  of 
having  failed  in  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen.  The 
only  part,  then,  that  now  remauis  for  me,  is  to  be 
cautions  not  to  expose  myself,  by  any  indiscreet 
word  or  action,  to  the  resentment  of  those  in 
power ;  a  part  which  I  hold  likewise  to  be  agree- 
able to  .the  character  of  true  wisdom.  As  to  the 
rest ;  what  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing 
words  to  me  which  I  never  spoke;  what  credit 
Cesar  may  give  to  such  reports;  and  how  far 
those  who  court  my  friendship  are  really  sincere  ; 
these  are  points  for  which  it  is  by  no  means  in  my 
power  to  be  answerable.  My  tranquillity  arises, 
therefore,  from  the  conscious  integrity  of  my 
counsels  in  the  times  that  are  past,  and  from  the 
moderation  of  my  conduct  in  these  that  are  present 
Accordingly,  I  apply  the  simile  you  quote  from 
Accius',  not  only  to  Envy,  but  to  Fortune;  that 
weak  and  inconstant  power,  whom  every  wise  and 
resolute  mind  should  resist  with  as  much  firmness 
ts  a  rock  repels  the  waves.  Grecian  story  will 
abundantly  supply  examples  of  the  gpreatest  men, 
both  at  Athens  and  Syracuse,  who  have,  in  some 
•ort,  preserved    their    independency  amidst  the 

Sneral  servitude  of  their  respective  communities. 
ay  I  not  hope,  then,  to  be  able  so  to  comport 
myself,  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  neither 
to  ^ve  offence  to  our  rulers  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
to  mjure  the  dignity  of  my  character  on  the  other? 
But  to  turn  from  the  serious  to  the  jocose  part 
of  your  letter. — ^The  strain  of  pleasantry  yon  break 
into,  immediately  after  having  quoted  this  tragedy 
of  XEnomaus,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  modem 
method  of  introducing  at  the  end  of  those  graver 
dramatio  pieces  the  humour  of  our  mimes,  instead 
of  the  old  Atellan  fiurces^.  Why  else  do  you  talk 
of  your  paltry  polypus ',  and  your  mouldy  cheese  f 
In  pure  good  nature,  it  is  true,  I  formeriy  sub- 
mitted to  sit  down  with  you  to  such  homely  fare ; 
but  more  refined  company  has  improved  me  into 
a  better  taste.    For  Hirtius  and  Dolabella,  let  me 


and  P^pc  carried  off  the  beautiful  Hippodamia.— Hygin. 
Fab.  83. 

f  The  poet  mentioned  fan  the  preceding  remark. 

4  Then  Atellan  farces,  which,  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  Roman  atago,  were  acted  at  the  end  of  the  more  aeriouB 
drsmatic  pcrformanoee,  derived  their  name  from  Atella, 
a  town  in  Italy,  trom  whence  they  were  ftnt  introduced 
at  Rome.  They  consisted  of  a  more  liberal  and  gented 
kind  of  humour  than  the  mimee— a  tpeciea  of  comedy  which 
■ecou  to  have  taken  its  subject  from  low  Uf  e.~Mantttins,  in 
loe. 

'  A  eeafiah  ioeztremely  tough,  that  it  was  neoeaaary  to 
beat  it  a  considerable  time  before  It  could  be  rendered  fit 
for  the  table.—Bruyer.  De  Re  Cibar.  xxi  U. 


tell  you,  are  my  praceptors  in  the  science  of  the 
table  ;  as,  in  return,  they  are  my  disciples  in  that 
of  the  bar.  But  I  suppose  you  have  already  heard, 
at  least  if  all  the  town-news  is  transmitted  to  you, 
that  they  frequently  declaim  at  my  house*,  and 
that  I  as  often  sup  at  theirs.  You  must  not,  how- 
ever, hope  to  escape  my  intended  visit,  by  plead- 
ing poverty  in  bar  to  the  admission  of  so  luxurious 
a  guest.  Whilst  you  were  raising  a  fortune,  indeed, 
I  bore  with  your  parsimonious  humour ;  but  now 
that  you  are  in  circumstances  to  support  the  loss 
of  ludf  your  wealth,  I  expect  that  you  receive  me 
in  another  manner  than  you  would  one  of  your 
compounding  debtors  ^  And  though  your  finances 
may  somewhat  suffer  by  my  visit,  remember  it  is 
better  they  should  be  impaired  by  treating  a  friend 
than  by  lending  to  a  stranger.  I  do  not  insist, 
however,  that  you  spread  your  table  with  so  un- 
bounded a  profusion  as  to  furnish  out  a  splendid 
treat  with  the  remains :  I  am  so  wonderfully  mo- 
derate as  to  desire  nothing  more  than  what  is 
perfectly  elegant  and  exquisite  in  its  kind.  I 
rememlMT  to  have  heard  you  describe  an  enter- 
tainment which  was  given  by  Phameas.  Let  yours 
be  the  exact  copy  of  his :  only  I  should  be  glad 
not  to  wait  for  it  quite  so  long.  Should  you  still 
persist,  after  all,  to  invite  me,  as  usual,  to  a  penu- 
rious supper,  dished  out  by  the  sparing  hand  of 
maternal  economy ;  even  this,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
able  to  support.  But  1  would  fain  see  that  hero 
bold  who  should  dare  to  set  before  me  the  villanous 
trash  you  mention,  or  even  one  of  your  boasted 
polypuses,  with  a  hue  as  fiorid  as  vermilioned 
Jove*.  Take  my  word  for  it,  my  friend,  your 
prudence  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  thus  adventurous. 
Fame,  no  doubt,  will  have  proclaimed  at  your 
villa  my  late  conversion  to  luxurv,  long  before  my 
arrival ;  and  you  will  shiver  at  the  sound  of  her 
tremendous  report.  Nor  must  you  flatter  yourself 
with  the  hope  of  abating  the  edge  of  my  appetite 
by  your  cloying  sweet-wines  before  supper  :  a  silly 
custom,  which  I  have  now  entirely  renounced ; 
being  much  wiser  than  when  I  used  to  damp  my 
stomach  with  your  antepasts  of  olives  and  Leu- 
canian  sausages. — But  not  to  run  on  any  longer 
in  this  jocose  strain  ;  my  only  serious  wish  is,  that 
1  may  be  able  to  make  you  a  visit.  You  may 
compose  your  countenance,  therefore,  and  return 
to  your  mouldy  cheese  in  frill  security ;  for  my 
being  your  guest  will  occasion  you,  as  usual,  no 
other  expense  than  that  of  heating  your  baths.   As 

•  Cicero  had  lately  instituted  a  kind  of  acadony  for 
eloquence  in  his  own  house,  at  which  several  of  the  lead- 
ing young  men  in  Rome  ueed  to  meet  in  order  to  ezeroim 
themselves  in  the  art  of  oratory.  Cicero  himself  will 
acquaint  the  readw  vrith  his  mottves  for  institating  this 
society,  in  the  Od  lett^v  of  the  present  hoc^. 

*■  This  alludes  (as  Manutlua  obeenrea)  to  a  law  which 
Cesar  passed  In  favour  of  thoee  who  had  contracted  debts 
beforo  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  By  this  law, 
as  appears  from  the  passages  which  that  commentator  has 
eited,  commissioDers  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  of 
the  estate  and  effects  of  these  debtors,  which  vrera  to  be 
assigned  to  their  req>ective  creditors  according  to  their 
valuation  beforo  the  dvil  war  broke  out :  and  whatever 
sums  had  been  paid  for  interest,  was  to  beccmsldcred  as  In 
dlsobarge  of  the  principal.  By  this  ordinance,  Frtus,  it 
seems,  had  been  a  particular  sufferer.— Ccs.  De  Bell.  Civ. 
lit  1 ;  Buet.  In  Vlt.  Jul.  Ccsl  42. 

■  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  mentions  a  statue  of  Jupiter, 
erected  in  the  Capitol,  which,  on  certain  festival  days.  It 
was  customary  to  paint  with  vermilion.— Manutins. 
II  a 
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for  all  the  rest,  you  &re  to  look  upon  it  as  mere 
pleasantry. 

The  trouble  you  hare  given  yourself  about 
Selidus's  villa"  is  extremely  obliging,  as  your 
description  of  it  was  excessively  drolL  I  believe, 
therefore,  from  the  accounts  you  give  me,  1  shall 
renounce  all  thoughts  of  making  that  purchase  : 
for  though  the  country,  it  seems,  abounds  in  salt, 
the  neighbourhood,  I  find,  is  but  insipid.  Farewell. 


LETTER  XXL 
To  Volumnius''. 
You  have  little  reason,  believe  me,  to  regret  the 
not  being  present  at  my  declamations^ ;  and  if  you 
^  ^  .^^  should  really  envy  Hirtius,  as  you  assure 
'me  you  should,  if  you  did  not  love  him, 
it  must  be  much  more  for  his  own  eloquence  than 
as  he  is  an  auditor  of  mine.  In  truth,  my  dear 
Volumnius,  either  I  am  utterly  void  of  all  genius, 
or  incapable  of  exercising  it  to  my  satisfaction,  now 
that  1  have  lost  those  illustrious  fellow-labourers 
at  the  bar  that  fired  me  with  emulation  when  I 
used  to  gain  your  judicious  applause.  If  ever, 
indeed,  I  displayed  the  powers  of  eloquence  with 
advantage  to  my  reputation,  let  me  send  a  sigh 
when  I  reflect  with  the  fallen  Philoctetes*  in  the 
play,  that 

These  potent  shafts,  the  heroes'  wonted  dread. 
Now  spend  on  meaner  war  their  Idle  force ; 
Ahn'd  at  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air ! 

However,  if  you  will  give  me  your  company  here, 
my  spirits  wUl  be  more  enlivened,  though  I  need 
not  add  that  you  will  find  me  engaged  in  a  multitude 
of  very  important  occupations.  But  if  I  can  once 
get  to  the  end  of  them  (as  I  most  earnestly  wish), 
I  shall  bid  a  long  farewell  both  to  the  forum  and 
the  senate,  and  chiefly  devote  my  time  to  you  and 
some  few  others  of  our  common  friends.  In  this 
number  are  Cassius  and  Dolabella,  who  are  united 
with  us  in  the  same  favourite  studies,  and  to  whose 
performances  I  with  great  pleasure  attend.  But 
we  want  the  assistance  of  your  refined  judgment, 
and  of  that  uncommon  erudition  which  has  often 
struck  me  with  awe  when  I  have  been  delivering 
my  sentiments  before  you.  I  have  determined, 
then,  if  I  should  obtain  the  consent,  or  at  least  the 
permission  of  CsBsar,  to  retire  from  that  stage  on 
which  I  have  frequently  performed  a  part  that  he 

"  In  Naples.  ▼  See  rem.  »,  on  letter  18,  book  iv. 

V  See  rem.  •,  <m  the  preceding  letter. 

*  Philoctetes  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  Hercules, 
who.  when  he  was  dying,  preemted  him  with  his  qoiver  of 
arrows  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  hydra's  gall.  When 
the  Grecian  princes  asiembled  in  order  to  revenge  the  cause 
of  Menelaus,  they  were  assured  by  an  oracle  that  Troy 
could  never  be  taken  without  the  assistance  of  these  aRx>w8. 
An  embassy  therefore  was  sent  to  Philoctetes  to  engage 
him  on  their  side,  who  accordingly  ooosented  to  attend 
their  expedition.  But  being  disabled  fhnn  proceeding  with 
these  heroes  in  their  voj-age,  by  an  accidental  wound 
which  he  receired  in  the  foot  tmm  one  of  his  own  arrows, 
they  ungenerously  loft  him  on  a  desolate  isUnd,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  wna  reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of 
employing  them  formidable  shafts  in  the  hiunble  purposes 
of  supplying  himself  with  food.  The  lines  here  quoted  are 
taken  from  Aodus,  a  dramatic  poet  who  flourished  about 
the  year  of  Rome  623,  and  who  probably  had  formed  a 
tragedy  upon  the  subject  of  this  adTenture.--Serv.  in  JEn. 
iii.<08. 


himself  has  applauded.  It  is  my  resolution,  indeed, 
totally  to  conceal  myself  in  the  secret  shades  of 
philosophy,  where  I  hope  to  enjoy,  with  you,  and 
some  others  of  the  same  contemplative  dispositioD, 
the  honourable  fruits  of  a  studious  leisure. 

I  am  sorry  you  shortened  your  last  letter  in  the 
apprehension  that  I  should  not  have  patience  to 
read  a  longer.  But  assure  yourself  for  the  ftitore, 
that  the  longer  yours  are,  the  more  acceptable  they 
will  always  prove  to  me.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIL 
To  Papiritu  Ptehu. 

Your  very  agreeable  letter  found  me  wholly 
disengaged  at  my  Tusculan  villa.  I  retired  hither 
a.  c.  707.  ^*"i'Hf  t**®  absence  of  my  pupils^,  whom 
*  I  have  sent  to  meet  their  victorioos 
friend",  in  order  to  conciliate  his  good  graces  in 
my  favour. 

As  Dionysins  the  tyrant,  after  he  was  expelled 
from  Syracuse,  opened  a  school,  it  is  said,  at 
Corinth*;  in  the  same  manner,  being  driven  from 
my  dominions  in  the  forum,  I  hare  erected  a  sort 
of  academy  in  my  own  house ;  and  I  perceive,  by 
your  letter,  that  you  approve  the  scheme.  I  have 
many  reasons  for  approving  it  too,  and  principally 
as  it  affords  me  what  is  highly  expedient  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  a  mean  of  establishing  an 
interest  with  those  ^  in  whose  friendship  I  nuy 
find  a  protection.  How  far  my  intentions  in  this 
respect  may  be  answered,  I  know  not :  1  can  only 
say,  that  I  have  hitherto  had  no  reason  to  prefer 
the  different  measures  which  others  of  the  same 
party  with  myself  have  pursued ;  unless,  perhaps, 
it  would  have  been  more  eligible  not  to  have  sur. 
vived  the  ruin  of  our  cause.  It  would  so,  I  confess, 
had  I  died  either  in  the  camp<=  or  in  the  field :  but 
the  former  did  not  happen  to  be  my  fiite ;  and  as  to 
the  latter,  I  never  was  engaged  in  any  action.  But 
the  inglorious  manner  in  which  Pompey**,  together 
with  Sdpio*,  Afranius ',  and  your  friend  LentnlnsK, 

7  Hhrtins  and  Dolabella. 

*  Cseaar,  in  his  return  from  the  African  war. 

•  He  was  expelled  from  Sicily  about  340  year*  befiiVB  tie 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  on  acooimt  of  his  oppnasliu  gown- 
meat ;  when,  retiring  to  Corinth,  he  employed  himaetf  in 
exercising  the  humbler  tyranny  of  a  pedagogue.  It  b 
supposed  that  he  engaged  in  this  office  the  more  effeotuaDy 
to  conceal  the  sdiemes  he  was  still  meditating  of  reoorerfag 
his  dominions.— Justin.  zxL  & 

b  Particularly  Hirtius  and  I>olabeUa. 

c  The  expression  In  the  original  is  extremely  ooodse.— 
**In  leotulo?  Fateor:  aed  non  acddit."  This  seecns  to 
allude  to  the  sickness  with  which  Cicero  was  *»****^*xf  in 
the  camp  of  Dyrraohium,  and  that  prevented  him  frum 
being  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  or  at  leaat  for 
nished  him  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  his  abtSnce.^— Pint, 
in  Vit.  Cicer. 

^  An  account  of  the  manner  and  droumstanoe  of  Tom- 
pey's  death  has  already  been  given  in  rem.  q,  p.  47a 

«  Bcipio,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Thapsos  [am 
rem.  «,  p.  480.]  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  into 
Spain,  was  driven  back  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  when  he 
fell  In  with  a  squadron  of  Cesar's  fleet,  commanded  by 
Hirtius.  Sdpio  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  stnnftb 
and  number  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  himself,  together 
with  the  few  vessels  that  attended  him,  were  all  sunk.— 
Hirt  De  BelL  AfHc  96. 

'  Afranius  had  been  one  of  Pompey*s  Ueotenants  la 
Spain,  and  had  a  command  In  Sdpio'sarmyin  Africa.  Bs 
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tcTermlly  lost  their  liTes,  will  scarcely,  I  suppose, 
be  thoogbt  a  more  desirable  lot.  As  to  Cato's 
deathly  it  most  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
troly  noble ;  and  I  can  still  follow  his  example, 
whenever  I  shall  be  so  disposed.  Let  me  only 
endeaTOor,  as  in  fact  1  do,  not  to  be  compelled  to 
it  by  the  same  necessity  ^ :  and  this  is  my  first 
reason  for  engaging  in  mj  present  scheme.  My 
next  it,  that  1  find  it  an  advantage,  not  only  to  my 
health^,  which  began  to  be  impaired  by  the  inter- 


WM  taken  prfaoner  in  attempting  to  make  bis  escape  aft«r 
the  defeat  of  that  general,  and  murdered  by  the  soldiers. 
—Hirt.  De  Bdl.  Afric.  f»5. 

f  This  is  not  the  same  penon  to  whom  the  letters  in  the 
first  and  seccmd  book  of  this  colleotlon  are  addressed ;  but 
Looias  Lentulns,  who  was  oonsnl  with  Bfarcellus  A.  U. 
704,the7earin  which  the  oItH  war  broke  out  Afterthe 
defeat  at  Pharsalia,  he  fled  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
reodring  intelligenoe  that  Pompey  was  gone  into  Egypt,  he 
imraediatdy  set  sail  in  order  to  join  him.  He  arrived  on 
tl>e  next  day  after  that  unfortunate  general  had  been 
cruelly  assassinated,  and  being  seized  the  moment  he 
landed,  he  underwent  the  same  fate  with  that  of  his  illns- 
trions  friend,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  for  that  purpose 
firom  Ptolemy.— Plut.  hi  Vit.  Pomp. ;  Ccs.  De  Bell.  CIt. 
iiL402, 104. 

k  The  manner  and  dromnstances  of  Cato's  having 
destroyed  himself,  are  too  well  known  to  be  particularised 
in  this  place.  A  late  noble  writer  is  of  opinion  that  Cato 
abandoned  the  cause  of  liberty  too  soon,  and  that  he  would 
hare  died  with  a  better  grace  at  M«nda  than  at  Utica. 
This  oensm«,  it  must  be  owned,  has  the  l^>pea^aloe  of 
being  Just,  if  we  consider  it  only  in  respect  to  the  event ; 
bot  if  there  had  been  a  real  foundation  for  the  reproach,  it 
can  scarce  be  supposed  that  it  should  have  escaped  every 
Qoe  of  the  ancient  writers  who  speak  of  this  illustrious 
Rinnan's  exit;  and  that  Cicero,  in  particular,  who  most 
certainly  did  not  love  Cato,  should  have  made  an  honour> 
able  exception  of  his  death,  out  of  that  list  which  he  here 
oondwnna  It  is  true  the  republiosn  party,  after  the  defeat 
of  Scipio  in  Africa,  made  a  very  powerful  struggle  against 
C«ear  under  the  command  of  young  Pompey  in  Spain. 
Bnt  it  is  higtily  probable  that  there  was  net  the  least 
ratloaal  expectation  of  this  droumstance,  when  Cato 
thought  it  became  him  to  put  an  ond  to  his  life.  For  it 
appears  from  Plutarch  that  he  would  have  defended  Utica 
to  the  last,  if  he  could  have  persuaded  the  principal 
Romans  in  that  garrison  to  have  supp(vted  him  ;  and  it 
was  not  tfll  after  all  his  remonstrances  for  that  purpose 
proved  utterly  ineffectual,  and  that  he  had  secured  the 
ictieat  of  thoae  who  did  not  diooss  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  Gssar,  that  this  exemplary  patriot  fell  upon  his 
Thus  died  this  truly  great  and  virtuous 
He  had  long  stood  forth  the  sole  unoorrupted 
oppoeer  of  those  vices  that  proved  the  ruin  of  this  degene> 
rate  eommcmwealth,  and  supported,  as  far  as  a  single  arm 
oonld  support,  the  declining  constitution.  But  when  his 
sBukw  could  no  farther  avail,  he  scorned  to  survive  what 
had  been  the  labour  of  his  whole  life  to  preserve,  and 
bravely  perished  with  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This  is 
the  purport  of  that  noble  eulogy  whidi  Seneca,  in  much 
struufet  language,  has  Justly  bestowed  upon  Cato  :»*<  Ad- 
verros  vitia  degenerantis.  dvitatis  {mjn  he) ,  stetlt,  m/m,  et 
oadentem  rempublioam,  quantum.modo  una  retnihi  wtanu 
poterat,  retinuit ;  donee  comitem  so  din  eustentatc  ruln» 
dedit :  simulqne  extinota  sunt  quK  nefss  erat  dividL  Neque 
cnim  Cato  postlibertatem  vixit,  neo  libertas  postCatonem." 
—Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letter  on  Patriotism,  p.  aS ;  Plut.  in 
Vit  Caton :  Senea  De  Constant  Sapient  9. 

1  The  only  neeesdty  which  Cato  was  under  of  putting 
an  end  to  his  life,  aroee  from  that  uniform  oppodtioa  he 
had  given  to  the  dangerous  designs  of  the  conqueror;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  Cicero  took  suffident  care  not  to 
fsU  nnder  the  samei 

J  A  mere  English  reader  will  be  surprised  to  hear  Cicero 
talk  of  efequcnve  as  an  rxercifc.    Thorcis  nothing  indeed 


mission  of  exercises  of  this  kind,  but  also  to  my 
oratorical  talents,  if  any  I  ever  possessed,  which 
would  have  totally  lost  their  vigour  if  I  had  not 
had  recourse  to  this  method  of  keeping  them  in 
play.  The  last  benefit  I  shall  mention  (and  the 
principal  one,  I  dare  say,  in  your  estimation)  is, 
that  it  has  introduced  me  to  the  demolishing  of  a 
greater  number  of  delicious  peacocks  **  than  you 
have  had  the  devouring  of  paltry  pigeons  in  all 
yotir  life.  The  truth  of  it  is,  whilst  you  are  humbly 
sipping  the  meagre  broths  of  the  snieaking  Aterius, 
I  am  luxuriously  regaling  myself  with  the  savoury 
soups  of  the  magnificent  Hirtius.  If  you  have  any 
spirit,  then,  fly  hither,  and  learn,  from  our  elegant 
bills  of  fare,  how  to  refine  your  own :  though,  to 
do  your  talents  justice,  this  is  a  sort  of  knowledge 
in  which  you  are  much  superior  to  our  instructions. 
However,  since  you  can  get  no  purchasers  for  your 
mortgages,  and  are  not  likely  to  fill  those  pitchers 
you  mention  with  denarii*,  it  will  be  your  wisest 
scheme  to  return  hither ;  for  it  is  a  better  thing, 
let  me  tell  you,  to  be  sick  with  good  eating  at 
Rome,  than  for  want  of  victuals  at  Naples b*.  In 
short,  I  plainly  perceive  that  your  finances  are 
in  no  flourishing  situation ;  and  I  expect  to  hear 
the  same  account  of  all  your  neighbours:  so 
that  famine,  my  friend,  most  formidable  famine, 
must  be  your  fate,  if  vou  do  not  provide  against  it 
in  due  time.  And  since  you  have  been  reduced 
to  sell  your  horse,  e'en  mount  your  mule  (the  only 
animal,  it  seems,  belonging  to  vou  which  you  have 
not  yet  sacrificed  to  your  table),  and  convey  your- 
self  immediatelv  to  Rome.  To  encourage  you  to 
do  so,  you  shall  be  honoured  with  a  chair  and 
cushion  next  to  mine,  and  sit  the  second  great 
pedagogue  in  my  celebrated  school.     Farewell. 

more  indolent  and  inunovable  than  a  British  orator :  for  if 
he  ventures  into  action,  his  gestures  are  generally  such  as 
would  render  the  finest  speech  that  Demosthenes  or  Cicero 
ever  delivOTcd  absolutdy  powerless  or  ridiculous.  "  You 
may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  (says  the  inimitable 
Mr.  Addison)  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it 
into  several  different  oocks.  examining  srwaetimes  the 
lining  and  sometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole  coune 
of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheap- 
ening a  beaver ;  when,  perhaps,  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of 
the  British  nation.**  But  among  the  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  it  was  far  otherwise :  they  studied  the  doquenoe  of 
action  as  much  as  that  of  diction,  and  thdr  rhetoricians 
have  laid  down  rules  for  the  graceful  management  of  the 
shoulders,  the  arms,  the  hands,  and  the  feet,  which  were 
each  of  them  engaged  by  turns  in  the  emphatical  cjcereite 
of  ancient  docutlon.— Spectator,  vL  p.  60 ;  Quint,  xl.  3. 

^  This  bird  was  esteemed  by  the  Romans  amongst  ^e 
most  refined  delicacies  of  the  table,  and  no  entertainment 
was  thought  complctdy  elegant  where  a  peacock  did  not 
make  one  of  the  dishes.  Thy  bore  a  most  incredible  price : 
Varro  assures  us  that  a  hundred  peacocks  produced  to 
the  owner  the  annual  profit  of  about  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling^Var.  De  Re  Rustic,  iii.  6. 

1  The  denarius  was  a  silver  coin,  equivalent  to  about 
dght-penoe  of  our  money.  Cicero*t»  raillery  alludes  to  the 
loss  which  Partus  had  suffered  by  the  late  edict  of  Ca»ar 
concerning  debtors ;  of  which  an  sccount  has  been  given 
in  rem. «,  p.  483. 

">  Partus  had  a  house  in  Naples,  whore  he  appears  to 
have  been  when  Ibis  letter  was  written. 
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LETTER  XXIIL 
To  the  same. 

Your  satirical  humour,  I  find,  has  not  yet 
forsaken  you;  and  I  perfectly  well  understand 
A.  V.  707.  y®'"'  "^Jery,  when  you  gravely  tell  me 
that  Balbus  contented  himself  with  your 
humble  fare.  You  insinuate,  I  suppose,  that  since 
these  our  soTereign*  rulers  are  thus  wonderfully 
temperate,  much  more  does  it  become  a  discarded 
consular"  to  practise  the  same  abstemiousness. 
But  do  you  know,  my  friend,  that  I  hare  artfully 
drawn  from  Balbus  himself  the  whole  history  of 
the  reception  you  gave  him  ?  He  came  directly  to 
my  house  the  moment  he  arriTed  in  Rome:  a 
circumstance,  by  the  way,  somewhat  extraordinary. 
Not  that  I  am  surprised  at  his  wanting  the  polite- 
ness to  call  first  at  yours ;  but  my  wonder  is,  that 
he  should  not  go  directly  to  his  own°.  However, 
after  the  two  or  three  first  salutations  had  passed, 
I  immediately  inquired  what  account  he  had  to 
give  of  my  friend  Psetas.  **  Never  (he  protested) 
was  he  better  entertained  in  his  whole  life."  Now, 
if  you  merited  this  compliment  by  your  wit,  I 
desire  you  to  remember  that  I  shsil  bring  as 
elegant  a  taste  with  me  as  Balbus  himselt  But  if 
he  alluded  to  the  honours  of  your  table,  let  it  never 
be  said  that  the  family  of  the  stammerers**  were 
more  splendidly  regaled  by  Fsetus  than  the  sons  of 
elocution. 

Business  has  prevented  me,  from  time  to  time, 
in  my  design  of  paying  you  a  visit :  but  if  I  can 
despatch  my  affairs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  come  into 
your  part  of  the  world,  I  shall  take  care  that  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  not  having 
given  you  timely  notice.    Farewell. 


LETTER    XXIV. 

To  the  same. 

Arb  you  not  a  pleasant  mortal  to  question  me 

concerning  the  fate  of  those  estates  ^  you  mention, 

A.  V.  707.   ^^^^  Balbus  had  just  before  been  paying 

you  a  visit  ?  It  is  from  him,  indeed,  that 

I  derive  my  whole  fund  of  intelligence ;  and  you 

may  be  assured,  that  where  he  is  ignorant,  I  have 

no  chance  of  being  better  informed.    I  might  vrith 

much  more  propriety  desire  you  would  tell  me  what 

is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  my  own  possessions,  since 


1  Balbus  was  a  sort  of  prime  minister  and  chief  confidant 
of  Vanar. 

">  The  consulars  were  those  who  had  passed  through  the 
oflfiee  of  oontul. 

<*  There  is  tmdoubtedly  acme  raillery  in  this  passage, 
either  upon  Petusor  Balbus;  but,  It  is  impossible  todiaoover 
of  what  nature,  as  it  aUudes  to  oiroumstanoea  utterly 
unknown. 

o  In  the  original  it  Is,  "ne  pluris  esse  Baiboi,  quam 
disertos  putes : "  a  witticism  which  could  not  possibly  be 
preserved  In  the  translation.  For  it  turns  upon  the  equi- 
vocal sense  of  the  word  Baibus,  which  was  not  only  the 
name  of  the  person  of  whom  Cicero  is  speaking,  but  sign!- 
flps  likewise  a  man  who  labours  under  that  defect  of  speech 
called  stuttering. 

p  Probably  the  estates  of  the  Pompelans  that  lay  about 
Naples,  where  Partus  seems  to  have  been  when  this  letter 
was  written.  It  appears  that  Pctus  had  been  alanned 
with  a  rumour  that  Cesar  intended  to  soixe  these  estates, 
and  therefore  had  applied  to  Cicero  to  learn  the  truth  of 
this  report. 


you  have  so  lately  had  a  person  ^  under  yoar  roof^ 
from  whom,  either  in  or  out  of  his  cups,  you  roi^t 
certainlyhave  discovered  that  secret.  But  this,  my 
dear  Psetus,  is  an  article  that  makes  no  part  of  my 
inquiry  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied,  having  now  almost  these  four  years' 
been  indulged  with  my  life,  if  lifd  or  indulgence  it 
maybe  called,  to  be  the  sad  survivor  of  our  country's 
ruin.  In  the  next  place,  I  believe  it  is  a  question  I 
may  easily  answer  myself.  For  I  know  it  will  be  just 
as  it  shall  seem  meet  to  the  men  in  power ;  and  the 
men  in  power,  my  friend,  wUl  ever  be  those  whose 
swords  are  the  most  prevailing.  I  must  rest  con- 
tented, therefore,  with  whatever  grace  it  shall  be 
their  pleasure  to  show  me ;  for  he  who  could  not 
tamely  submit  to  such  wretched  terms  ought  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  arms  of  death.  Notwith- 
standing, therefore,  that  the  estates  about  Veii  and 
Capena  *  are  actually  dividing  out,  (and  these,  you 
know,  are  not  far  distant  from  Tuscnlom*,)  yet  it 
gives  me  no  sort  of  disquietude.  I  enjoy  my  pro- 
perty whilst  I  may,  and  please  myself  with  the  hope 
that  I  shall  never  be  deprived  of  that  privilege. 
But  should  it  happen  otherwise,  still,  however, 
since  it  was  my  noble  maidm  (hero  and  philosopher 
as  I  was)  that  life  is  the  fairest  of  all  possessions, 
I  cannot,  undoubtedly,  but  love  the  man*  by  whose 
bounty  I  have  obtained  the  continuance  of  that 
enjoyment.  It  is  certain,  at  the  same  time,  tiiat 
how  much  soever  he  may  be  disposed,  perhaps,  to 
restore  the  republic  (as  we  ought  all  of  us  most 
certainly  to  wish),  yet  he  has  entangled  himself  in 
such  a  variety  of  different  connexions,  that  be  is 
utterly  embarrassed  in  what  manner  to  act  But 
this  is  going  farther  into  these  points  than  is  neoes- 
sary,  considering  the  person  to  whom  I  am  writing. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  add,  that  our  chief  himself  is 
as  absolutely  ignorant  what  measures  will  finally  be 
resolved  upon,  as  I  am,  who  have  no  share  in  his 
councils.  For  Caesar  is  no  less  under  the  control 
of  circumstances  than  we  are  under  Hie  control  of 
Caesar ;  and  it  is  as  much  impossible  for  him  to 
foresee  what  these  may  require,  as  it  is  for  us  to 
penetrate  into  what  he  may  intend. 

You  must  not  impute  it  to  neglect  (a  fault,  you 
are  sensible,  of  which  I  am  seldom  guilty  in  the 
article  of  writing)  that  I  have  not  said  thus  much 
to  you  before.  The  single  reason  for  my  not  sooner 
answering  your  inquiry  was,  that  as  I  could  only 
speak  from  conjecture,  I  was  unwilling,  wiUiout  a 
just  foundation,  either  to  increase  your  fears,  or  to 
encourage  your  hopes.  But  this  I  can  with  truth 
assure  you,  that  1  have  not  heard  the  least  hint  of 


<i  Balbus. 

r  One  of  the  commentators,  who  ronowils  his  tnte  name 
under  that  of  Raganmius,  collects  tma  this  paasge,  that 
the  present  letter  was  written  A.  U.  707;  wfaerauit  aMtDs 
to  prove,  00  the  contrary,  that  its  date  cannot  be  plaoad 
earlier  than  the  year  709*  For  Cioeni  appears,  evideotly. 
to  allude  to  the  pardon  he  had  received  from  Ccear.  Now 
this  oould  not  have  been  till  after  the  battle  of  PbaraaMa, 
A.  U.  705 ;  and  the  fourth  year  froai  that  period  brings  as 
down  to  709.  In  the  beglnnifig,  therefore,  of  that  year, 
this  letter  ought  to  have  been  placed ;  but  the  error  of  tis 
present  rituation  was  not  discovered  till  It  was  too  late  to 
be  rectified. 

•  Veii  andCapena  were  cities  in  that  pari  of  Italy  called 
Etruria,  which  is  now  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Tusoany. 

t  Where  Cicero  had  a  villa. 

"  Cesar. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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the  danger  yon  apprehend.  A  man  of  your  philo- 
wphy,  however,  ought  to  hope  for  the  best,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  to  bear  with  equanimity 
whaterer  may  hnppen.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  the  same, 
YocE  letter  gare  me  a  double  pleasure  :  for  it 
•ot  only  diverted  me  extremely,  but  was  a  proof, 
j^  p  y^^  likewise,  that  you  are  so  well  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  indulge  your  usual  gaiety. 
I  was  well  contented,  at  the  same  time,  to  find 
myself  the  subject  of  your  raillery ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  repeated  provocations  I  had  given  you  were 
toffident  to  call  forth  all  the  severity  of  your  satire. 
My  only  regret  is,  that  I  am  prevented  from  taking 
my  intended  journey  into  your  part  of  the  world, 
where  I  purposed  to  have  made  myself,  I  do  not 
say  your  guest,  but  one  of  your  family.  You  would 
have  found  me  wonderfully  changed  from  the  man 
I  formerly  was,  when  you  used  to  cram  me  with 
your  cloying  antepasts*.  For  1  now  more  prudently 
sit  down  to  table  with  an  appetite  altogether  unim> 
paired,  and  most  heroically  make  mj  way  through 
every  dish  that  comes  before  me,  from  the  egg*' 
that  leads  the  van,  to  the  roast  veal  that  brings  up 
the  rear*.  The  temperate  and  unexpensive  guest 
whom  you  were  wont  to  applaud  is  now  no  more  : 
I  have  bidden  a  total  farewell  to  all  the  cares  of  the 
patriot,  and  have  joined  the  professed  enemies  of 
my  former  priDci]>les ;  in  short,  I  am  become  an 
absolute  Epicurean.  You  are  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, to  consider  me  as  a  friend  to  that  injudicious 
profusion  which  is  now  the  prevailing  taste  of  our 
modem  entertainments  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  that 
more  elegant  luxury  I  admire  which  you  formerly 
used  to  display  when  your  finances  were  most 
fionrishingr,  though  your  farms  were  not  more 
numerous  than  at  present  Be  prepared,  therefore, 
for  my  reception  accordingly ;  and  remember  you 
ve  to  entertain  a  man  who  has  not  only  a  most 
enormous  appetite,  but  who  has  some  little  know- 
ledge, let  me  tell  you,  in  the  science  of  elegant 
eating.  You  know  there  is  a  peculiar  air  of  self- 
sufficiency  that  generally  distinguishes  those  who 
enter  late  into  the  study  of  any  art.  Yon  vrill  not 
wonder,  therefore,  when  I  take  upon  me  to  inform 
you,  that  you  must  banish  your  cakes  and  your 
sweetmeats,  as  articles  that  are  now  utterly  dis- 
f^ded  from  all  fashionable  bills  of  fare.  I  am 
become,  indeed,  such  a  proficient  in  this  science, 

*  Thc«e  antapastt  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  ooUatkm 
prvp«nitory  to  the  principal  entertainment.  They  gene- 
ntlly  consisted,  it  is  probable,  of  rach  dishes  as  were  pro< 
vocative*  to  appetite ;  but  prudent  economists,  as  may  be 
colfeoted  fraci  the  tura  of  Cicero's  raillery,  sometlmee  con- 
trived them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  damp  rather  than 
improve  the  stomach  of  their  guests. 

V  The  Scat  dish  at  every  Roman  table  waa  constantly 
ant.  which  maintained  their  post  of  honour  even  at  the 
matt  magnifiocot  entertainmeoU : 

Wee  dum  omnis  abaota 
Paoperis  epulis  regum :  nam  vilibus  ovls 

est— hodie  locus.  Hoa.  Sat  H. «. 

The  humble  egg  at  lordly  feasts  we  see : 
This  BtiU  remains  of  old  simplicity ! 

*  It  appears,  by  a  passage  which  Manutlua  cites  from 
TettulUan,  that  the  Romans  usually  concluded  their  feasts 
vith  briilcd  or  roasted  meat 

r  6w  rtm, »,  p.  48J. 


tliat  1  frequently  venture  to  invite  to  my  table 
those  refineid  friends  of  yours,  the  delicate  Verrius 
and  Camillus.  Nay,  1  am  bolder  still,  and  have 
presumed  to  give  a  supper  even  to  Hirtius  himself ; 
though,  I  must  own,  I  could  not  advance  so  far 
as  to  honour  him  with  a  peacock*.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  honest  cook  bad  not  skill  enough  to 
imitate  any  other  part  of  his  splendid  entertain- 
ments, except  only  his  smoking  soups. 

But  to  give  you  a  general  sketch  of  my  manner 
of  life  ;  I  spend  the  first  part  of  the  morning  in 
receiving  the  compliments  of  several  both  of  our 
dejected  patriots  and  our  gay  victors  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  treat  me  with  great  marks  of  civility  and 
esteem.  As  soon  as  that  ceremony  is  over,  I  retire 
to  my  library,  where  I  employ  myself  either  with 
my  books  or  my  pen.  And  here  I  am  sometimes 
surrounded  by  an  audience  who  look  upon  me  as 
a  man  of  most  profound  erudition,  for  no  other 
reason,  perhaps,  than  because  I  am  not  altogether 
so  ignorant  as  themselves.  The  rest  of  my  time 
I  wholly  devote  to  indulgences  of  a  less  int^lectual 
kind.  I  have  sufficiently,  indeed,  paid  the  tribute 
of  sorrow  to  my  unhappy  country ;  the  miseries 
whereof  I  have  longer  and  more  bitterly  lamented 
than  ever  tender  mother  bewailed  the  loss  of  her 
only  son. 

Let  me  desire  yon,  as  yon  would  secure  your 
magazine  of  provisions  from  falling  into  my  hands, 
to  take  care  of  your  health  ;  for  I  have  most  un- 
mercifully resolved  that  no  pretence  of  indisposition 
shall  preserve  your  larder  from  my  depredations. 
FareweU. 


LETTER  XXVI. 
To  the  $ame» 
I  ARRIVED  yesterday  at  Cumie*,  and  perhaps  I 
may  pay  you  a  visit  to-morrow ;  but  I  shall  take  care 
a.  u.  TVt.  ^  8^'*  y^^  •  ^\ion  notice  beforehand.  1 
*  am  determined,  indeed,  not  only  to  see 
you,  but  to  sup  with  you  too.  For  though  1  had  the 
mortification  to  be  informed  by  Marcos  Ceparius, 
whom  I  met  on  the  road,  that  you  were  laid  up 
with  the  gout,  yet  I  suppose  your  cook  is  not  dis- 
abled as  well  as  his  master.  You  may  expect, 
therefore,  very  speedily  to  receive  a  guest  who,  as 
he  is  remarkable  for  having  a  wondrous  puny 
stomach,  is  equally  famous  likewise  for  being  in 
irreconcileable  enemy  to  all  sumptuous  entertam- 
ments.     Farewell. 


LETTER    XXVII. 
To  Marcus  Marius. 
A  ARRIVED  at  CumK  on  the  24th,  accompanied 
by  our  friend  Libo,  and  purpose  to  be  at  my  Pom- 
a  u  707    P®""*  ^^'*  ^^^  shortly  ;  but  I  will  give 
you  previous  notice  when  I  shall  have 
fixed  the  day.     I  wish  yon  the  enjoyment  of  your 
health  at  all  thnes,  but  particularly  whilst  1  am 
your  neighbour.  If  you  have  an  assignation,  there- 
fore, with  your  old  companion,  the  gout,  pray 
contrive  to  put  it  off  to  some  other  opportunity. 
In  good  earnest,  let  me  desire  you  to  take  care  of 
your  health,  and  expect  to  see  me  in  two  or  three 
days.     Farewell ^ 


«  See  rem.  k,  p.  4tf5. 

•  >\Ticrc  he  had  a  t:<nintr>  liutibc. 

^  See  rem.",  p.  47u. 
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BOOK    IX. 


LETTER  L 


To  Serviui  Sulpicius*, 
I  AM  continually  reedving  accoonts  from  Tarious 
hands,  that  fou  are  in  a  more  than  common  degree 
A,  V.  707.  *n®c^  by  ^c  general  calamities  of  our 
country.  This  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  me,  as  it  in  some  measure  corres- 
ponds with  what  passes  in  my  own  bosom.  Nerer- 
theless,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  a  man  of  your 
superior  understanding  should  not  rather  enjoy  his 
own  good  fortune,  than  vainly  disquiet  himself 
with  the  misery  of  others.  As  for  myself,  there 
is  none  who  has  more  bitterly  lamented  the  general 
desolation  of  the  commonwealth :  yet  there  are 
many  reflections  from  which  I  now  derive  great 
relief,  particularly  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
integrity  of  my  former  counsels.  I  long  foresaw, 
as  from  some  advantageous  eminence,  the  storm 
that  was  gathering  around  us :  and  I  foresaw  it  not 
only  by  the  force  of  my  own  discernment,  but 
much  clearer  by  the  assistance  of  your  prophetic 
admonitions.  For  though  I  was  absent  during  the 
greater  part  of  your  consuUte',  yet  I  was  not  un- 
apprised how  often  you  /oretold  this  fatal  war,  and 
what  measures  you  recommended  for  its  prevention. 
In  the  commencement,  indeed,  of  your  consular 
administration,  I  was  myself  present  in  the  senate 
when  you  prudently  endeavoured  to  awaken  our 
fears  by  enumerating  those  civil  wars  that  had 
happened  within  our  own  memories*.  And  if  the 
authors  of  these,  you  told  the  house,  unsupported 
by  a  single  example  pf  the  same  kind,  to  give  a 
colour  to  their  conduct,  had  exercised  such  dread- 
ful cruelties',  whoever  in  future  times  should  suc- 
cessfully turn  his  arms  against  the  republic,  would 
most  assuredly  prove  a  much  more  intolerable 
tyrant.  For  Uiey  that  act  by  precedent,  yon  ob- 
served, generally  think  they  act  by  right,  and  in 
cases  of  this  nature  seldom  faU  of  improving  upon 
their  model.  You  should  remember,  therefore,  that 
those  who  refused  to  follow  your  judicious  advice 
owe  their  destruction  entirely  to  their  own  impru- 
dence. But  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  "  what  relief  can 

c  Borne  account  has  already  been  given  of  Sulpiclus,  in 
rem.  T,  p.  454.  Upon  the  breaking  oat  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  a  considerable  time  in  suspense  on  which  side  to  de- 
clare himself,  [see  rem.  1,  p.  457,1  ^t  at  length  he  deter- 
mined to  Join  Pompey.  However,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  he  made  his  peace  with  Cesar,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  governor  of  Greece.  It  was  during  his 
administration  of  this  province  that  the  present  letter, 
together  with  the  rest  of  those  which  are  addressed  to  him 
in  this  and  the  following  book,  were  writtra. 

^  Bulpicius  was  consul  in  the  year  70S ;  and  it  was  about 
the  latter  end  of  AprO,  or  the  beginning  of  May.  in  the 
same  year,  that  Cicero  left  Rome,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
his  government  in  Cilicia.— Ad  Att  r.  2. 

*  About  two-and-twenty  years  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  the  dissentlons  between  Marius  and  Sylla  broke  out 
Into  an  open  civil  war,  which  terminated  in  the  perpetual 
dictatorship  of  the  latter. 

'  Both  Marius  and  Sylla  perpetrated,  in  their  turns,  the 
most  horrid  outrages  against  the  partisans  of  each  other ; 
but  particularly  Sylla,  whose  sanguinary  proscriptions, 
during  his  usurpation,  afford  the  most  dreadful  instances, 
perhaps,  of  human  crudty,  that  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the 
whole  annals  of  despotic  power.— Sallust.  BclL  Cat  61. 


this  consideration  afford  to  your  mind,  amidst  the 
universal  wreck  of  the  republic?"  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  indeed,  that  our  misfortunes  will 
scarce  admit  of  consolation  :  so  total  and  so  irre- 
coverable  is  the  ruin  we  deplore !  However,  CKsar 
himself,  as  well  as  every  citizen  of  Rome  boides, 
looks  upon  you  as  shining  forth,  amidst  this  general 
extinction  of  the  great  l^hts  of  the  republic,  in  all 
the  lustre  and  dignity  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  These 
considerations,  therefore,  ought  greatly  to  alleviate 
the  generous  disquietude  of  your  heart,  lis  true 
you  are  absent  from  your  friends  and  &mily ;  but 
this  you  have  the  less  reason  to  regret,  aa  yon  are 
removed  at  the  same  time  from  many  very  disagree- 
able circumstances.  I  would  particularly  point  them 
out  to  you,  but  that  I  am  uiiwilling  you  should  have 
t&e  pain  of  hearing  what  'you  are  so  happy  as  not 
to  see  :  an  advantage  which  renders  your  situation, 
I  think,  so  much  Uie  more  eligible  than  ours. 

I  have  thus  far  laid  before  you,  in  the  warmest 
friendship  of  my  heart,  those  reasons  which  may 
justly  contribute  to  lighten  and  compose  your  un* 
easiness.  The  rest  are  to  be  found  within  yourself; 
and  they  are  consolations  which  I  know,  by  daily 
experience,  fo  be  of  the  best  and  most  efficacious 
kind.  I  well  remember  that  you  passionately 
cultivated  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  from  your 
earliest  youth,  and  carefully  treasured  up  in  your 
mind  whatever  the  wisest  philosophers  have  deli- 
vered concerning  the  best  and  happiest  regulation 
of  human  life.  Now  these  are  contemplations  both 
useful  and  entertaining,  even  in  seasons  of  the 
greatest  calm  and  prosperity ;  but  in  the  present 
calamitous  situation  of  public  affairs,  there  is 
nothing  else  that  can  soothe  and  compose  our  minds. 
I  would  not  be  so  arrogant  as  to  take  upon  myself 
to  exhort  a  man  of  your  sense  and  knowledge  to 
have  recourse  to  those  studies  to  which  I  know 
you  have  your  whole  life  been  devoted.  I  will  only 
say  with  respect  to  myself,  (and  1  hope  I  shall  Iw 
justified  by  your  approbation,)  that  I  consecrated  all 
my  time  and  attention  to  philosophy,  when  I  per- 
ceived there  was  no  farther  employment  either  in 
the  forum  or  the  senate  for  my  favourite  art  v. 
Scarce  more  room  is  there  for  the  exercise  of  that 
excellent  science  in  which  you,  my  fnend,  are  ao 
eminently  distinguished''.  I  am  persuaded,  there- 
fore, that  1  have  no  occasion  to  admonish  you  to 
apply  your  thoughts  to  the  same  philoeophioal 
contemplations  ;  which,  if  they  were  attended  with 
no  other  advantage,  would  have  this,  at  least,  to 


ff  Oratory. 

k  Bulpicius  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  skOl  in 
the  laws  of  his  country,  to  the  knowledge  and  practioe  of 
which  sdence  he  principally  devoted  the  studies  and  the 
laboiuv  of  his  life.  He  was  the  first,  indeed,  among  the 
Romans  who  seems  to  have  traced  and  explained  the 
principles  of  civil  law,  and  to  have  reduced  that  branch 
of  knowledge  from  the  vague  and  confused  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  formerly  treated,  into  a  regular  aad 
rational  system.  The  number  of  treatises  whidi  he  to  said 
to  have  composed  amount  to  above  a  hundred  and  fifty; 
but  nothing  of  hto  hand  remains,  except  two  very  elogani 
and  interesting  letters,  addressed  to  Cicero.  In  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  present  collection.  See  letters  3  and  10,  book 
xi,  i  Cic.  do  Clar.  Orator.  152 ;  Pompon,  de  Orig.  Juris^ 
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recomiiiend  them,  that  they  divert  the  mind  from 
dwelling  on  its  anxieties. 

Your  son  applies  himself  to  all  the  polite  arts  in 
general  with  gireat  success :  bat  fee  particularly 
excels  in  those  philosophical  studies  ftom  whence 
I  jost  now  professed  to  derive  the  principal  conso- 
lation at  my  life.  I  know  not  any  man,  except 
yoarself,  for  whom  I  have  conceived  a  stronger  i- 
feetion :  and,  indeed,  he  very  amply  returns  the 
wtrroth  of  my  firiendi^ip :  but  he  evidently  shows, 
at  the  same  time,  that  in  distinguishing  me  with 
the  marks  of  his  respect  and  esteem,  he  imagines 
that  he  is  acting  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  to 
your  inclinations.     FarewelL 


LETTER  IL 
To  PubHtu  ServUitu  Isaurieut^  ProeontttL 
I  EECKiVBD  the  account  you  sent  me  of  your 
voyage  with  much  pleasure,  as  it  was  a  proof  that 
A.  0. 707.  y^^  *^  °^^  lAnindfttl  of  our  friendship ; 
than  which  nothing,  be  assured,  can 
afTord  me  a  more  real  satisfaction.  Would  you  still 
oblige  me  more  ?  let  it  be  by  freely  communicating 
to  me  the  state  of  your  province,  and  the  plan  of 
government  upon  which  you  proceed.  For  though 
the  fame  of  your  administration  will  undoubtedly 
reach  me  by  many  other  ways,  yet  I  shall  be  most 
pleased  in  being  made  acquainted  with  it  by  your 
own  hand.  As  for  myself,  the  hazards  to  which  my 
letters  are  exjposed  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  so 
frequent  in  giving  you  my  sentiments  of  public 
afairs,  as  I  s£ill  be  in  apprising  you  of  what  passes 
amongst  us.  I  ha?e  hopes,  however,  that  our 
ooUe^fue  Cssari  intends,  and,  indeed,  that  he  ae- 
taaDv  has  it  under  his  consideration,  to  establish  a 
republican  form  of  government  of  some  kind ;  and 
it  u  of  much  importance  that  you  should  be  pre- 
sent in  his  council  for  this  purpose.  But  if  it  be 
more  for  your  own  glory  to  preside  over  Asia,  and 
preserve  that  ill-affected  part  of  the  republic  in  its 
allegiance,  I  ought  to  regulate  my  inclinations  by 
yours,  and  prefer  what  will  most  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  your  interest  and  your  honour. 
Be  asaured,  I  ahall  employ  my  utmost  zeal  to  pro- 
mote both  by  every  mean  that  shall  appear  con- 
dadve  to  that  end ;  among  which,  it  shall  be  my 
principal  care  to  distinguish  your  illustrious 
father*  with  all  possible  marks  of  my  observance. 

*  Ccfff  nominaled  him  Joint  oonsul  with  himwlf,  In 
the  year  706 ;  and  fienrllttu  exerdaed  the  oonaular  fono- 
tkms  at  Rome,  whibt  his  oollcsagne  was  emplojed  in  car- 
rjring  on  the  War  against  Pcmpey  In  Macedonia.  He  was* 
at  this  time,  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  province 
he  nicoeoded  at  the  expiration  of  his  oonsulate.^Cve.  De 
Bell.  CiT.  iii.  1. 

)  Cnar  was  a  fellow-member  of  the  college  of  angun 
with  Cicero  and  Servillus. 

i'  SerdUns  the  father,  after  havfaig  passed  throngh  the 
office  of  consul  In  the  year  673,  was  riected  gorsmor  of 
Cllida,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  several 
otattinate  and  sooceaifal  engagements  with  the  piratic 
nations  that  infested  the  Roman  commeroe  In  this  part 
of  the  eastern  world.  He  partionlarly  turned  his  arms 
sgainst  the  larari,  a  people  sltnated  between  Cilicia  and 
Lycaonla ;  and  having  penetrated  as  far  as  their  capital, 
be  not  oidy  laid  it  level  with  the  ground,  but  demolished 
sereral  strong  forts  which  the  pirates  possessed  in  the 
msrithne  parts  of  that  kingdom.  It  was  upon  this  occa- 
sioo  that  he  obtahied  the  title  of  Itauricus:  and  at  his 
retora  to  Rome,  he  was  honoured,  likewise,  with  a  triumph, 
lie  died  not  long  after  this  letter  was  written,  in  an  ex- 


This,  indeed,  is  what  I  justly  owe  him,  not  only  in 
regard  to  his  high  character,  and  the  firiendship  in 
which  we  have  been  long  united,  but  in  return, 
likewise,  to  the  many  favours  which  you  and  he 
have  conferred  upon  me.    FarewelL 


LETTER  in. 
To  Nigidku  Figuiut  K 

Though  I  have  long  been  looking  out  for  an 
occasion  of  writing  to  you,  yet  I  have  not  only  been 
A.  u.  707.  ^'"'^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^'Kf  Particular  subject 
for  that  purpose,  but  find  myself  utterly 
at  a  loss  even  to  furnish  out  a  common  letter.  The 
calamities  of  our  country  have  spoiled  me  for  those 
jocose  epistles  with  whidi,  in  happier  days,  I  used 
to  entertain  my  friends ;  as  fortune  has  rendered 
me  incapable  of  writing,  or,  in  truth,  of  thinking, 
upon  any  subject  of  a  cheerful  nature.  There 
remains  another  species  of  letters  of  a  grave  and 
serious  cast,  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  miserable 
times.  But,  as  a  letter  of  this  kind  ought  to  contain 
either  some  promise  of  assisting  you  to  surmount 
your  misfortunes,  or  some  aiguments  to  support 
you  under  them ;  from  these,  too,  I  am^likewise 
excluded.  Sunk,  indeed,  as  I  am,  into  the  same 
abject  fortune  as  yourself,  what  assistance  can  I 
possibly  offer  you  ?  In  sad  truth,  I  am  obliged  to 
have  recourse  myself  to  the  aid  of  others,  and  I 
have  much  more  reason  to  lament  that  I  live  upon 
these  disgraceful  terms,  than  to  rejoice  that  I  am 
still  in  being.  I  say  not  this  from  any  extraordinary 
injuries  which  I  have  suffered  in  my  own  person  ; 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  which,  in  the  present  con- 
juncture, I  could  wish  for  myself,  that  Cesar  has 
not  voluntarily  offered  me.  Nevertheless,  the  sor- 
rows that  oppress  my  heart  are  of  so  severe  a 
nature,  that  I  think  myself  guilty  of  a  crime  in  still 
continuing  to  live.  For  I  live  deprived  of  many  of 
my  most  intimate  friends,  whom  death,  or  those 
public  cahunities  which  have  driven  them  from  their 
country,  have  separated  from  me ;  as  I  have,  like- 
wise, lost  by  the  same  means  all  those  whose  good- 

treme  old  age,  and  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  health  and 
senses  entire  to  his  last  moments.— Liv.  Bpit  93 ;  Flor.  UL 
6 ;  IMo,  xlv.  p.  277. 

1  NigldiusFiguluswas  a  person  of  great  distinction,  not 
only  in  the  dvU,  but  literary  world.  He  had  pawei  throngh 
the  offices  of  tribune  and  pnetor,  with  mwA  honour;  and 
was  at  this  time  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  suffer- 
ing exile  for  having  taken  up  arms  on  the  side  of  Pompey. 
He  was  extremdy  weU  vereed  In  all  the  liberal  sciences, 
but  his  studies  were  principally  consecrated  to  nunal  and 
natural  knowledge;  In  the  latter  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
made  such  extraordinary  discoreries,  as  to  have  occasioned 
a  suqrfoion  that  he  pmotised  the  magic  art  He  was 
much  addicted  to  Judicial  astrology;  and  It  is  said,  that 
being  inf(»med  of  the  Urth  of  Octaviua,  he  Immediately 
pronounced  that  he  was  deetined  to  empire.  Lucan  has 
c^brated  him  fSor  his  learning  of  this  kind,  and  repre- 
sents htan  as  prophetioaUy  dwlaring  the  future  calamities 
of  his  country : 

At  Figulus,  cul  oura  deos  seoretaque  coU 
Noeae  fuit,  ^o. 
One  of  the  commentators  asserts,  (though  It  does  not  ap- 
pear upon  what  authority,)  that  Figulus  died  in  exOe.  the 
year  following  the  date  of  this  letter.— Ad  Quint.  Frat.  L 
S ;  Cic.  Pragro.  de  Unlver.  in  Prlndp. ;  Dk>,  xlv.  p.  270 ; 
Suet  in  Vit.  Aug.  94  ;  Lucan.  L  093. 
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will  I  formerly  conciliated,  when,  by  your  assist- 
anoe*",  1  saccessfully  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the 
republic.  I  have  Uie  unhappiness,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
wreck  and  plunder  of  their  fortunes ;  and  not  only 
have  the  pain  to  hear,  but  /what  is  feir  more  affect- 
ing) am  a  spectator  of  the  dissipation  of  the  estates 
which  belonged  to  those  illustrious  associates  who 
assisted  me  in  extinguishing  the  flames  of  that 
dangerous  conspiracy.  In  a  word,  I  have  the  mor- 
tification to  find  myself  utterly  divested  of  all  credit, 
authority,  and  honours  in  that  republic,  where  I 
once  flourished  in  the  full  possession  of  those 
glorious  distinctions.  Ciesar,  'tis  true,  acts  to- 
wards me  with  the  utmost  generosity ;  but  his 
generosity  cannot  restore  what  I  have  lost  by  the 
general  violence  and  confusion  of  the  times.  Thus 
bereaved  of  those  advantages  to  which  I  was  habi- 
tuated by  genius,  by  inclination,  and  by  custom,  I 
imagine  thiat  the  world  is  no  less  dissatisfied  with 
me  than  I  am  with  myself.  Formed,  indeed,  as  I 
was  by  nature,  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  the 
noblest  and  most  important  occupations,  I  am  now 
deprived  of  every  mean,  not  only  of  acting,  but  of 
thinking,  to  any  public  purpose.  There  was  a  time 
when  my  assistance  could  have  raised  the  obscure, 
and  protected  even  the  guilty ;  but  now  I  cannot  so 
much  as  send  a  favourable  promise  to  Nigidius  ;  to 
the  virtuous,  the  learned  Nigidius ;  to  the  man  who 
once  flourished  in  the  highest  credit,  and  who  was 
always  my  warmest  friend  !  Thus  you  see  that  I 
am  totally  disqualified  from  writing  letters  to  you 
of  this  kind. 

The  only  subject  that  remains  to  me,  then,  is  to 
endeavour  to  draw  off  your  mind  from  its  inquiet- 
udes, by  laying  before  you  such  arguments  as  may 
afford  you  a  well-grounded  consolation.  But,  if 
ever  any  man  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  employ 
tlie  strongest  reasonings  of  this  nature,  either  for 
his  own  use  or  for  that  of  others,  most  undoubt- 
edly it  is  yourself.  Such,  therefore,  as  may  be 
drawn  from  the  refined  sources  of  philosophy,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  touch;  but  shall  leave  them 
entirely  to  your  own  suggestions.  Whatever  is 
worthy  of  a  man  of  true  wisdom  and  fortitude; 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  that  character  you  have 
sustained  in  the  world,  and  to  those  studies  in 
which  you  so  early  excelled  ;  whatever,  in  short,  is 
expected  from  a  great  and  exalted  mind  in  the  cir- 
cumstances wherein  you  are  placed,  your  own 
reflections  will  best  supply.  I  will  only  take  upon 
myself,  therefore,  to  inform  you  of  what  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  from  my  being  situated  in 
Rome,  and  giving  a  particular  attention  to  every 
occurrence  that  passes.  I  will  venture,  then,  with 
confidence  to  assure  you.  that  your  present  troubles 
(perhaps,  too,  I  might  add,  that  those  of  the 
republic  itself)  will  not  be  of  bng  continuance. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Cesar  seems  well  inclined 
to  recal  you  from  exile ;  and  trust  me,  I  speak  this 
from  no  hasty  conjecture.  On  the  contrary,  I 
examine  his  sentiments  and  dispositions  so  much 
the  more  strictly,  as  I  am  less  biassed  in  his  favour 
by  any  particular  connexions.  I  am  persuaded, 
then,  that  the  single  reason  for  his  delaying  to 
restore  you,  is,  that  he  may  with  a  better  grace 

«  This  alludes  to  the  affair  of  CatUine'i  ooD^piracy ;  in 
which,  t»  in  every  other  article  of  public  coooem,  Cicero 
waa  principally  determined  in  hia  conduct  by  the  Mmti- 
ments  and  advice  of  Nlgidius.^Plut  in  Vit.  Ciwr. 


refuse  the  same  favour  to  others  against  whom  be 
is  more  warmly  incensed.  I  am  sure,  at  least, 
that  all  his  most  intimate  friends  and  favouhies 
both  think  aiH  speak  of  you  highly  to  yov  ad 
vantage. 

In  the  next  place,  the  populace,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  the  whole  community  in  general,  are 
strongly  in  your  interest.  And,  let  me  add,  that 
the  republic  herself,  whose  power  at  present,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  certainly  inconsiderable,  but 
who  must  necessarily,  however,  recover  some  degree 
of  credit;  the  republic  herself,  believe  me,  will 
soon  obtain  your  restoration  ^m  those  who  at 
this  time  hold  her  in  subjection.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  I  may  venture  even  to  promise  you  some 
assistance.  With  this  view,  I  shall  closely  attach 
myself  to  Csesar's  favourites,  who  are  all  of  them, 
indeed,  extremely  fond  of  me,  and  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  my  company  ;  as  I  shall  insinuate 
myself  into  an  intimacy  with  Cssar,  to  which  my 
own  modesty  has  hitherto  ^oved  the  single  obstruc- 
tion". In  short,  I  shall  pursue  every  probable 
mean  of  this  kind,  (and  some,  too,  that  I  dare  not 
commit  to  paper,)  in  order  to  obtain  your  return. 
As  to  other  articles  of  assistance,  I  am  sensible 
there  are  many  who  are  perfectly  well  inclined  to 
offer  you  their  services ;  but  you  may  depend  upon 
me  as  the  first  and  forwardest  in  that  nnmber. 
The  sincere  truth  is,  there  is  no  part  of  my  estate 
which  is  not  as  freely  at  your  disposal  as  it  is  at 
mine.  But  I  will  say  the  less  upon  this  sabjeet, 
as  I  would  rather  encourage  you  to  hope,  (vrfaat  1 
am  well  persuaded  will  be  the  case,)  that  you  will 
soon  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  use  of  your 
own.  In  the  mean  while,  let  me  conjure  you  to 
preserve  a  firm  and  unbroken  spirit,  remembering 
not  only  the  sublime  precepts  you  have  received 
ftrom  other  celebrated  philosophers,  but  those  like- 
wise which  have  been  the  produce  of  your  own 
judicious  reflections.  If  you  attend  to  these,  they 
will  teach  you  to  hope  the  best,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  meet  whatever  may  happen  with  a  wise 
composure  of  mind<*.  But  these  sre  sentiments 
which  no  man  is  so  capable  to  suggest  to  yon  as 
yourself.  I  will  only  add,  then,  that  you  may  be 
assured  of  my  carefully  and  x^ously  embracing 

■  It  requires,  perhaps,  no  ordinary  portion  of  faltli  to 
believe  it  was  modtstp  that  kept  Cicero  at  a  dktanoe  tram 
Cacaar.  The  true  reason .  indeed,  appeara  from  Cicer^ 
own  account  in  the  laat  paragraph  of  the  following  l«tt«r, 
where  he  toudiea  upon  this  article  fan  a  more  Ingeooovi 
nuumer  than  he  thought  proper  in  the  present  Inataoo*. 
See  the  17th  and  29d  lettera  of  this  book. 

o  NigidiospuMished  many  treatises  on  different  brancbea 
of  human  and  theological  acienco.  the  subjeota  of  whidi 
Manntlos.  with  hia  usual  learning  and  indoatty.  has  col 
leoted  from  the  several  ancient  writers  whefvln  tli«y  are 
olted.  It  is  probable,  trom  the  present  pasaage,  that  te 
had  publiahed  alao  some  treatiae  conoeraing  fortitude,  vpaa 
the  Pythagorio  principles.  It  ia  certain,  at  laaat.  tbak 
Nigidiua  (and  It  ia  a  olroumatanoe  greatly  to  the  hMKmr  ot 
hia  character)  attempted  to  bring  the  philosophy  of  Pytha;- 
goraa  Into  credit  with  hb  oountrymen,  which,  after  having 
flooriahed  in  Italy  during  some  centuries,  was  now  grown 
ahnoat  entirely  out  of  repute.  It  ia  no  wonder,  fndeod, 
that  a  system  which,  in  many  of  its  precepta,  aacms  to 
have  approadied  very  near  to  the  divine  morality  nf  Om 
Chriatian  Institution,  waa  rejected  in  an  age  in  wfaiota  tlM 
only  fluhlonable  prinoiplea  won,  to  acquire  wealth  by 
every  means  of  avarice  and  injustice,  and  to  dias^^te  It 
by  every  method  of  luxury  and  profusfoa— Cic.  Fragm.  S» 
Univ.  in  Princii*. 
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9fen  opportmitf  of  promoting  your  welfare ;  as  I 
thdl  alwayi  retain  a  gratcfnl  remembrance  of  the 
gfloarooa  servioea  you  conferred  npon  me  during 
my  ttrere  afflictions  ^    Farewell 


LETTER   IV. 
To  Marefis  Marcelhts^, 

I  WILL  not  venture  to  condemn,  though  I  have 
not  myself  pursued  those  measures  in  wllch  I  find 
A.  a  707  y^°  ^^^  persevere',  as  I  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  jfour  judgment  to  think  the 
preference  is  due  to  my  own.  The  friendship, 
however,  in  which  we  have  so  long  been  intimately 
united,  together  with  those  singular  marks  of  affec- 
tion you  have  shown  towards  me  from  your  earliest 
youth,  induce  me  to  recommend  to  you  what  seems 
eondncive  to  your  interest,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  appears  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  your 
bonoar. 

I  am  sensible  that  you  long  foresaw,  no  less  than 
myself,  those  calamities  that  have  fallen  upon  our 
country ;  and  I  well  remember  the  patriot  conduct 
you  displayed  during  your  glorious  administration 
of  the  consular  office.  But  I  remember,  too,  that 
yoB  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dvil 
war  was  conducted ;  and  that,  far  from  being  satis- 
fied either  with  the  strength  or  nature  of  Pompey's 
forces,  you  were  always  extremely  diffident  of  their 
success ;  in  which,  I  need  not  add,  I  entirely  agreed 
with  you.  In  conformity  to  these  our  mutual  sen- 
timents, as  yon  did  not  enter  very  for  into  the  war 
on  your  part,  so  I  always  endeavoured  as  much  as 
possible  to  avoid  it  on  mine.  The  point  in  contest 
between  the  adverse  parties  was  not  to  be  decided, 
indeed,  by  the  force  of  their  counsels,  and  the 
justice  of  their  cause*  in  which  we  had  undoubtedly 
the  advantage,  but  by  the  single  strength  of  their 
swords,  wherein  we  were  evidently  inferior.  Van- 
quished, therefore,  we  accordingly  are;  or,  if 
virtue  never  can  be  vanquished,  yet  certainly,  at 
least,  we  are  fallen.  Your  conduct  cannot  but  be 
greatly  and  nniversally  applauded,  in  having 
renounced  the  spirit  of  contention,  when  you  lost 
the  hopes  of  success ;  and  you  showed,  by  your 
own  example,  that  as  a  wise  and  honest  patriot  will 
always  enter  into  a  civil  war  with  reluctance,  so  he 
will  never  choose  to  carry  it  on  to  its  last  desperate 
extremity.  Those  who  did  not  pursue  the  same 
measures  formed  themselves  into  two  different 
parties  ;  and  while  some  retreated  into  Africa,  in 
order  to  renew  the  war,  others,  and  myself  among 
the  rest,  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  But  you 
thought  proper  to  steer  a  middle  course,  imagining, 
perhaps,  that  it  waa  mean  to  yield,  and  obstinacy 
to  resist.  In  this,  I  must  confess,  you  are  thought 
by  many  (I  might  say  by  the  world  in  general)  to 
have  given  a  proof  of  your  virtue;  while  there  are 

9  This  allttdos  to  Cicero's  budahnunt.  In  the  year  AM, 
at  which  time  NIgidiuB  was  pr«tor.-J*igh.  AnnaL  IL  901. 

4  For  a  porticnlar  account  of  the  charaeter  and  ooodoct 
oflUroeUai^  we  rem  "  on  letter  39.  book  10. 

'  This  alludes  to  the  different  conduct  of  Cioero  and 
UaroaUos,  after  the  battle  of  Pharaalla ;  the  former  (as 
ha»  already  besn  remarked)  having  immediately  returned 
Into  Italy,  in  order  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
qoeror,  the  latter  retiring  to  Blitylene.  the  capital  of  Lea- 
boa.  In  this  city  Maroellns  probably  resided,  when  the 
proMDt  letter  was  written. 


numbers  who  admire  it  likewise  as  an  instance  of 
great  magnanimity*.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  time, 
it  should  seem,  when  this  measure  may  cease  to 
be  any  longer  justifiable ;  especially  as  nothing,  I 
am  persuaded,  is  wanting  to  establish  you  in  the 
full  possession  of  your  fortunes  but  your  own 
concurrence.  For  he  in  whom  all  power  is  cen- 
tred* has  no  other  objection,  I  find,  to  granting 
yon  this  favour,  but  that  he  is  apprehensive  you 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  think  it  one.  What  my 
own  sentiments  are  as  to  that  point,  is  too  evident 
by  my  conduct  to  render  it  necessary  to  explain 
them.  But  this,  however,  1  will  say,  that  although 
you  should  prefer  a  state  of  perpetual  exile  rather 
than  be  a  spectator  of  what  yon  cannot  but  disap- 
prove, yet  yen  should  reflect  that  it  is  impossible, 
in  any  part  of  the  worid,  to  be  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  power  whom  you  desire  to  avoid.  And, 
even  granting  it  probable  that  he  should  suffer  you 
to  live  free  and  unmolested  in  a  voluntary  banish- 
ment, yet  it  deserves  your  consideration,  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  eligible,  whatever  the  situa- 
tion of  public  affairs  may  be,  to  spend  your  days 
in  Rome  than  at  Rhodes  or  Mitylene.  But,  since 
that  power  which  we  dread  extends  itself  over  every 
part  of  the  globe,  is  it  not  better  to  live  securely 
under  your  own  roof,  than  in  perpetual  danger 
under  that  of  another  ?  For  myself,  at  least,  if 
even  death  were  mv  resolution,  yet  I  would  rather 
choose  to  expire  m  my  own  country  and  in  my 
own  mansion,  than  at  a  stranger's  house  and  in  a 
foreign  land. 

All  who  love  you  (and  your  illustrious  virtues 
have  rendered  that  party  extremely  numerous)  join 
with  me  in  these  sentiments.  In  this  we  have  a 
regard  likevrise  to  the  preservation  of  your  estate, 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  dissipated.  For 
though  neither  that  person  who  governs  the  republic, 
nor,  indeed,  the  republic  itself,  would  suffer  any 
injuries  of  this  kind  to  remain  always  unredressed, 
yet  I  would  not,  in  the  mean  time,  have  your  estate 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  certain  lawless 
invaders,  whom  I  should  not  scruple  to  name,  if  I 
were  not  persuaded  that  you  peifectly  well  know 
to  whom  I  allude. 

Your  very  excellent  relation  Cains  Marcellus* 
discovers  a  singular  zeal  in  his  frequent  and  earnest 
applications  to  Csesar  on  your  behalf.  And,  though 
I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  second  these  his  solicita- 
tions, I  claim,  however,  the  next  rank  in  my 
anxiety  for  your  welfare.    The  truth  is,  I   have 


•  It  is  probable  that  Brutus  was  in  the  number  of  those 
who  were  in  Cicero's  thoughts  upon  this  occasion,  as  may 
be  collected  from  a  passage  in  Seneca.  This  noble  moralist 
relates,  that  Brutus,  In  a  treatise  which  he  wrote  concerning 
virtue,  mentioned  his  having  paid  a  visit  to  Maroollus  at 
Mitylene,  where  be  found  him  in  the  utmost  tranquillity, 
pursuing,  with  all  his  usual  taste  and  spirit,  the  moral 
and  polite  arte.  **  And  I  could  not  forbear  thinkiag.'* 
added  Brutus,  *'  when  I  took  my  leave  of  Marcelliis  in 
order  to  return  to  Rome,  that  it  was  I  mysdf ,  and  not  my 
friend,  who  deserved  to  be  lamented  as  the  exile."  Seneca 
takes  occasion  from  hence  to  introduce  a  soliloquy,  which 
he  puts  Into  the  mouth  of  this  illustrious  exile ;  and  he 
oondudee  It  with  a  sentiment  that  raises  the  highest  idea 
both  of  Brutus  and  Maroellus.  **  Let  oonquoed  nations 
(he  supposes  Maroellus  to  have  said  to  himself)  look  with 
wonder  up<m  Cesar ;  but  live  thou,  Bruto  miratore  con- 
lentms,  featlsfied  with  having  gained  the  admiration  of 
Brutus  I'—Senec  Consol.  ad  Helvld.  9. 

«  CcNar. 

■  An  account  has  been  given  of  him  in  rem.  »,  p.  doy. 
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stood  too  much  in  need  of  an  advocate  myself,  to 
take  the  liberty  of  acting  that  part  for  another ;  as 
all  the  merit  I  can  plead,  is  to  have  yielded  after 
having  been  conquered".  Nevertheless,  as  far  as 
my  advice  and  endeavours  can  be  of  any  avail  in 
*our  affairs,  they  are  not  wanting  to  Caius.  The 
rest  of  your  family  do  not  think  proper  to  consult 
me,  though  they  may  always  be  assured  of  finding 
me  ready  to  eiert  my  best  services  wherever  your 
interest  is  concerned.     FarewelL 


LETTER  V. 

To  Trebianus^. 
I  SHOULD  have  written  to  you  sooner,  if  it  had 
been  either  in  n^y  power  to  have  promised  you  any 
1.  u  7or  ^*B<^^  assistance,  or  necessary  to  have 
offered  you  any  consolation ;  one  or  the 
other  being  the  part  of  every  friend  in  so  unhappy 
a  conjuncture  as  the  present.  But  I  forbore  the 
latter,  as  I  was  informed  by  many  hands  of  the 
resolute  and  philosophical  spirit  with  which  you 
support  the  unjust  persecution  you  are  suffering 
from  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  of  the  strong 
consolation  you  receive  from  the  consciousness  of 
that  integrity  by  which  all  your  counsels  and  actions 
towards  the  public  were  directed.  If  this  account 
be  true,  (and  let  me  earnestly  exhort  you  to  verify 
it,)  you  reap  the  happy  fruits  of  those  noble  con* 
templations  in  which,  I  well  know,  you  have  ever 
been  conversant.  I  will  venture  at  the  same  time 
to  assure  you,  (how  unnecessary  soever  that  assur- 
ance may  be  to  a  man  so  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  present  age,  and  so  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  annals  of  all  the  past,)  that  the  cruel  injuries 
under  which  you  are  oppressed  eannot  possibly 
continue  long.  And  this  conjecture  you  may  safely 
take  from  one  who,  if  he  is  less  a  politician  in 
theory,  perhaps,  than  he  wishes,  is  certainly  much 
more  so  by  experience  than  he  desires.  Caesar, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  every  day  more  and  more 
inclined  to  adopt  those  equitable  measures  which 
our  public  circumstances  require.  ,  The  cause,  like- 
wise, for  which  you  suffer  is  of  sueh  a  nature,  that 
it  must  necessarily  revive  and  flourish  with  the 
republic ;  which  most  undoubtedly  cannot  always 
remain  in  its  present  state  of  subjection.  To  which 
I  will  add,  that  Cesar  is  continually  giving  proofs 
of  greater  moderation  and  generosity  than  we  once 
imagined  he  would  have  shown.  But  as  instances 
of  this  kind  are  generally  produced  by  particular 
conjunctures,  and  frequently  too  depend  upon  very 
minute  circumstances,  I  shall  watch  every  favour- 
able moment,  and  endeavour  to  improve  it  to  your 
best  advantage ;  for  you  may.be  assured  I  shall 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  assisting  and  alleviating 
your  misfortunes.  I  hope  likewise  that  the  time 
is  approaching  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  promise 
you  some  more  effectual  service ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  had  much  rather  give  you  proofs  than  pro- 

n  See  rem,  »  on  the  preceding  letter. 

▼  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  inscribed  is  men- 
tioned by  no  other  ancient  writer ;  so  that  nothing  more 
is  known  of  him  than  what  may  be  collected  from  this  and 
two  more  epistles  addressed  to  him.  in  the  present  book. 
It  appears  be  was  at  thb  time  in  exile,  as  having  token 
part  against  Cesar  in  the  civil  war.  and  that  he  was  soon 
afterwards  restored  to  his  country  by  the  good  offices  of 
DoUbella. 


fessions.  In  the  mean  while,  be  persuaded  that,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  capable  of  obserring,  there  is  no 
man  who  either  is  or  has  been  under  the  same 
misfortune  with  yourself  that  can  boast  of  so  many 
zealous  and  faithful  friends ;  in  which  number  I 
claim  the  principal  rank. 

Let  me  conclude  with  entreating  you  to  preserve 
a  firm  and  unbroken  fortitude ;  for  this  is  a  pos- 
session which  depends  entirely  upon  yourself.  As 
to  what  is  in  the  disposal  of  fortune,  it  must  be 
governed  by  particular  circumstances  ;  and  I  shall 
exert  all  my  prudence  to  turn  them  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner  for  your  interest     FarewelL 


LETTER   VI. 

To  Galltu'', 
I  AM  much  surprised  at  your  reproaches,  as  I 
am  sure  they  are  altogether  without  foundation. 

A  V  707.  ^**'  ^^^  ^*y  ®^*''  ^  J^'»  *^^y  would 
come  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  you,  who 
ought  to  have  remembered  those  marks  of  distinc- 
tion you  received  from  me  during  my  consulate. 
It  seems,  however,  (for  so  you  are  pleased  to  inform 
me,)  that  Cssar  will  certainly  restore  you.  *  I  know 
you  are  never  sparing  of  your  boasts  ;  but  I  know, 
too,  that  they  have  the  ill  luck  never  to  be  credited. 
It  b  in  the  same  spirit  you  remind  me,  that  you 
offered  yourself  as  a  candidal  for  the  tribunitial 
office  merely  in  order  to  serve  me*.  Now,  to  show 
you  how  much  I  am  in  your  interest,  I  wish  you 
were  a  tribune  still ;  as  in  that  case  you  could  not 
be  at  a  loss  for  an  intercessor^.  You  go  on  to 
reproach  me  with  not  daring  to  speak  my  senti- 
ments. In  proof,  however,  of  the  contrary,  I  need 
only  refer  you  to  the  reply  I  made  when  you  had 
the  firont  to  solicit  my  assistance. 

Thus,  (to  let  you  see  how  absolutely  impotent 
you  are,  where  you  most  affect  to  appear  formida- 
ble,) I  thought  proper  to  answer  you  in  your  own 
style.  If  you  had  made  your  remonstrances  in  the 
spirit  of  good  manners,  I  should  with  pleasure,  as 
I  could  with  ease,  have  vindicated  myself  from 
your  charge ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  not  your  conduct, 
but  your  language,  that  I  have  reason  to  resent. 
I  am  astonished,  indeed,  that  you,  of  all  men  living, 
should  accuse  me  of  want  of  fi-eedom,  who  are  sen- 
sible it  is  by  my  means  that  there  is  any  freedom 

^  ManutiuB  conjectures,  that  this  Oallus  is  the  same 
with  PubliuB  Sestins,  to  whom  the  fifth  letter  of  the  fint 
book  is  address^ ;  whose  family  name  he  supposes  (fnun 
a  passage  which  he  cites  out  of  the  oratirai  for  Milo)  to 
have  been  OalUu.  That  learned  ooounentator  supports 
this  opinion  with  some  very  plausible  reasons :  bot  as  the 
point  in  question  is  of  little  consequence,  the  reader  will 
readily  excuse  me  that  I  save  him  the  trouble  of  consider- 
ing them.  Gallus  seems  to  have  been  in  the  number  of 
the  Pompeian  exiles,  and  to  have  drawn  upon  himself 
this  letter,  in  answer  to  one  wherein  he  had  npromched 
Cicero  with  ingratitude  in  refusing  to  assist  him  with  his 
good  offices. 

s  Probably  during  Cicero's  exile. 

7  Cicero's  witticism  in  this  passage  turns  apoo  the 
double  sense  of  the  word  intercessor,  which,  besidea  its 
general  meaning,  has  relation  likewise  to  a  particular  pri- 
vilege annexed  to  the  tribunitial  <^ace.  For  every  tribune 
had  the  liberty  of  interposing  his  negative  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate;  which  act  waa  called  imtercetsy*^ 
and  the  person  who  executed  it  was  said  to  be  the  imter- 
cessor  of  the  particular  law,  or  othei  matter  in  deUboraUon. 
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left  in  the  republic*.  I  tay,  you  of  all  men  living  ; 
becaoBe,  if  the  informatioxu  you  gave  me  concern- 
ing Cttiline's  conspiracy  were  false,  where  are  the 
lenricet  of  which  you  remind  me  ?  If  they  were 
tme,  you  yourself  are  the  best  judge  how  great 
thoae  obligations  are  which  I  have  conferred  upon 
every  Roman  in  general.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIL 
To  P,  Servilius  iBaurieua,  Proquatior. 
Whilst  I  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  (to  which, 
you  know,  three  Asiatic  departments*  were  an- 
^  fj  >jfff  nexed,)  there  was  no  man  with  whom  I 
entered  into  a  stricter  intimacy  than  with 
Andro,  the  son  of  Artemon,  of  Laodicea.  I  was 
his  guest  during  my  residence  in  that  city,  as  his 
temper  and  manner  of  life  extremely  well  accorded 
with  mine.  But  my  esteem  for  him  rose  still  higher 
after  I  left  the  province,  having,  upon  many  sub- 
sequent  occasions,  experienced  the  gratitude  with 
which  he  preserved  me  in  his  remembrance.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  with  great  pleasure  I  lately  saw 
him  in  Rome  :  as  you  wUl  easily  believe,  who  know, 
by  the  many  good  oflSces  you  have  yourself  con- 
ferred upon  his  countrymen,  how  few  of  them  are 
disposed  to  be  thus  sensible  of  obligations.  I 
mention  these  circumstances  to  show  you,  in  the 
(hrtt  place,  that  it  is  not  without  reason  I  interest 
myself  in  his  concerns ;  and  in  the  next,  that  his 
merit  well  entitles  him  to  a  generous  reception 
ander  your  roof  I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to 
yoo,  therefore,  for  giving  him  a  proof  of  the 
regard  yon  bear  me,  by  receiving  him  into  your 
protection,  and  assisting  him  in  all  his  affairs :  so 
tar,  I  mean,  as  may  be  consistent  with  your  con- 
venience  and  your  honour.  And  this  I  most  ear- 
nestly reauest,  as  an  instance  of  your  friendship 
that  will  be  exceedingly  agreeable  to  me.  Farewell. 


LETTER   VIll. 

To  Trebianus, 

I  AM  no  less  sensible  of  the  share  yon  allow  me 

in  your  fHendship,  than  I  am  conscious  of  that 

^j;  •^m    affection  which  I  have  ever  entertained 

for  you  in  return.     Agreeably  to  these 

sentiments,  I  always  lamented  that  it  was  your 

choice,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  your  fate,  to  perse- 

>  ADodiiig  to  his  having  snppreated  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy. 

*  The  dasrio  writon  speak  of  Asia  in  three  difflBrent 
SBoset,  wliich.  if  not  carefully  distingntahed.  «re  apt  to 
create  great  oonfoaion.  Sometimes  they  oinnprehend  under 
tha  denomination  of  Asia,  that  vaat  tract  of  land  which 
made  op  the  third  part  in  their  general  division  of  the 
whole  glohe ;  sometimes  they  mean  only  so  mnch  of  that 
continait  which  was  terminated  hy  the  hay  of  laoa  and 
ttie  Pootns ;  and  sometimes  they  ooaflne  it  to  a  still  more 
limited  portion,  and  underrtand  hy  Asia  that  kingdom 
which  Attains  Philometer.  king  of  Pergamos,  heqoeathed 
to  the  Romans,  oontaining  Myria,  Phrygia,  Ionia,  Ly- 
eaonla.  ^te.  In  the  two  former  of  these  senses,  CHida  was 
aprartnceof  Asia;  in  the  latter  it  was  not.  It  is  with 
respect,  therefore,  to  this  last  division  that  Cioero  calls 
the  three  districU  amiexed  to  his  government  of  ClUcia, 
Asifttic ;  In  one  of  which  the  city  of  Laodleea  was  included. 
^Sifon.  de  Jur.  Provinc.  i.  lOi 


vere  in  our  civil  wars ;  and  I  now  feel  the  same 
concern  at  the  unjust  delay  you  meet  with  in  being 
restored  to  your  estate  and  honours,  as  you  have 
always  shown  in  my  misfortunes.  I  have  frequently 
and  fully  opened  my  heart  upoh  this  subject,  not 
only  to  Posthumulenus,  to  Sestius,  and  to  our  com- 
mon friend  Atticus,  but  lately  also  to  your  freed- 
man  Theuda;  to  each  of  whom  I  nave  given 
repeated  assurances  that  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to 
serve  both  you  and  your  children  to  the  utmost  of 
my  ability.  I  beg,  therefore,  when  you  write  to 
the  latter,  that  you  would  assure  them  they  may 
most  readily  command  me,  upon  every  occasion 
wherein  my  purse,  my  pains,  or  my  sincere  advice, 
(for  these,  at  least,  are  still  in  my  power)  can  be 
of  any  advantage  to  their  affairs.  If  I  ei^oyed  that 
inflaence  and  authority  in  the  commonwealth  to 
which  the  public  services  I  have  performed  most 
justly  entitle  me,  you,  who  deserve  every  honour 
that  can  be  conferred,  as  well  as  confessedly  the 
first  of  that  illustrious  order  to  which  you  belong*^, 
should  retain  the  same  distinguished  rank  in  the 
republic  you  once  possessed.  But  since  we  both 
of  us  fell  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  cause  ', 
I  can  only  promise  you  what  yet  remains  in  my 
povrer:  the  small  assistance  I  mentioned  above, 
together  with  that  little  degree  of  credit  which  I 
still,  perhaps,  have  in  some  sort  preserved  from 
the  general  wreck  of  my  former  dignities.  I  have 
reason,  indeed,  from  many  instances,  to  believe 
that  Casar  is  not  averse  to  me  :  and  almost  all  his 
principal  fiivourites,  who  happen  to  be  persons  to 
whom  I  have  formerly  rendered  yery  considerable 
services,  distinguish  me  with  peculiar  marks  of  their 
esteem  and  consideration.  If,  therefore,  I  should 
find  a  favourable  opportunity  of  applying  to  Cssar 
in  your  behalf  (which  I  am  more  and  more  inclined 
to  hope,  from  what  T  can  discover  by  the  conver- 
sation of  these  my  friends),  I  shall  not  fail  very 
strenuously  to  solicit  him  in  person  for  your  restor- 
ation, as  it  is  upon  the  obtaining  of  this  point  that 
the  recovery  of  your  estate  must  depend.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  particulars  upon  this 
article  :  let  me  only  assure  you,  in  one  word,  that 
I  am  wholly  and  most  affectionately  devoted  to 
your  service.  But  as  it  much  imports  me  that  all 
your  family  should  be  apprised  of  this  truth,  I 
hope  jdur  letters  will  acquaint  them  that  Trebi- 
anus  may  command  whatever  is  in  the  power  of 
Cicero  to  perform.  I  particularly  mention  this,  as 
I  am  desirous  they  should  be  persuaded  that  there 
is  nothing  so  difficult  which  I  should  not  with  plea- 
sure undertake  in  order  to  render  yon  any  service. 
FareweU. 


LETTER   IX. 
To  Quinius  GaUiu$\ 

Thocoh  T  hope  to  receive  many  instances 
hereafter  of  the  regard  you  bear  roe  (of  which, 
A  u.  i07.  ^^^^>  7^^  ^^^  lo°Si  su^ce  rendered  me 
sufficiently  sensible),  yet  there  is  one 
which  at  present  occurs,  wherein  you  may  give  me 
a  very  convincing  proof  of  your  friendship.  Lucius 

k  The  equestrian.  <  That  of  Pompey. 

'  Who  this  person  was,  is  entirely  unknown.  Hesooms 
to  have  heeo  setting  out  for  the  govemroent  of  one  of  the 
eastern  provinces  when  this  letter  was  written. 
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Oppiut,  the  son  of  Marcus,  is  a  merchant  in  Philo- 
melium  %  with  whom  I  am  extremely  intimate. 
Bnt,  besides  warmly  recommending  him  as  a  man 
I  love,  I  must  likewise  claim  your  kindness  to  him, 
as  he  is  an  agent  for  Egnatins  Rufus,  a  Roman 
knight,  with  whom  I  am  most  affectionately  con- 
nected, not  only  by  a  daily  intercourse,  but  by 
many  and  great  good  offices.  I  beseech  you,  then, 
to  take  the  person  of  Oppius,  together  with  the 
affairs  of  Egnatins,  into  your  protection :  a  request 
which  I  make  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  my  own 
interest  were  concerned.  Again  and  again,  there- 
fore, I  entreat  your  compliance.  I  beg,  likewise, 
that  you  would  give  two  or  three  lines  to  be  pre- 
sented to  you  as  a  memorandum,  when  you  shall 
arrive  in  your  province.  But  I  desire  you  would 
express  them  in  such  terms  as  may  strongly  remind 
you  how  very  earnestly  I  applied  in  behalf  of  these 
my  friends.    Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 
To  Marcus  Marcelhu, 

I  DAEB  not  pretend  to  advise,  or  to  animate  a 
roan  of  your  distinguished  judgment  and  magna- 
A  u  707  ^™^^y '  ^^^^  1^>  shall  I  attempt  to  send 
you  any  consolation.  If  it  be  true, 
indeed,  that  you  bear  the  sad  events  which  have 
lately  happened  in  the  manner  I  am  informed,  I 
have  more  reason  to  congratulate  your  fortitude 
than  to  soothe  your  affliction.  But  were  the  fact 
entirely  otherwise,  and  you  had  sunk  under  the 
pressure  of  our  public  misfortunes,  yet  I  am  so 
far  from  being  qualified  to  alleviate  your  sorrows, 
that  I  am  altogether  incapable  of  assuaging  my 
own.  The  single  testimony,  therefore,  that  I  can 
give  you  of  my  friendship  is,  to  convince  your 
family,  by  my  readiness  in  complying  with  all  their 
requests,  that  there  are  no  services  so  great  which 
they  have  not  reason  to  expect  from  me  on  your 
account 

But,  notwithstanding  I  just  now  disclaimed  all 
right  of  sending  you  my  admonitions,  yet  I  can- 
not forbear  saying  (and  you  may  consider  it  either 
as  my  advice,  my  opinion,  or  what  my  friendship 
would  not  suffer  me  to  suppcess)  that  I  wish  you 
would  prevail  with  yourself  to  adopt  the  same 
measures  which  I  have  pursued,  and  return  to 
Italy.  I  wish,  indeed,  you  would  be  persuaded  to 
think,  that  if  the  republic  should  in  any  degree 
subsist,  you  ought  to  live  in  it,  as  one  who,  though 
justly,  and  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  world, 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  rank,  yet  wisely  sub- 
mitted  to  the  irresistible  necessity  of  the  times ; 
and  if  tiie  republic  should  be  totally  destroyed, 
that  you  would  look  upon  Rome  as  the  most 
proper  scene  of  exile.  For,  tell  me,  my  friend,  if 
liberty  be  the  object  of  our  pursuit,  what  part  of 
the  world  is  exempted  from  the  present  dominion  ? 
or  if  some  place  of  retirement  be  what  we  seek, 
where  can  we  find  a  more  eligible  retreat  than  in 
our  native  country  ?  And,  beUeve  me,  he  who  holds 
the  supreme  power. is  not  only  a  friend  to  genius 
and  literature,  but  disposed,  as  far  as  the  drcnm- 

•  A  city  of  PhrygiA,  upon  the  hordert  of  Oalatia. 
'  The  family  of  Maroellas  waa  one  of  the  noblest  in 
Bome.--8ee  rem. ",  p.  339. 


stances  and  situation  of  his  affairs  will  permit,  to 
pay  a  particular  regard  to  those  who  are'  distin- 
guished by  their  birth  and  dignities.  But  this  is 
going  farther  than  I  intended.  To  return,  there- 
fore, to  the  single  purpose  of  my  lefter :  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  am  wholly  yours,  and  ready  to 
oo-operate  with  your  relations  in  every  instanoe 
wherein  they  shall  approve  themselves  such'.  Bat 
if  they  should  not,  you  may  depend,  at  least,  upoo 
my  acting,  upon  iH  occasions,  agreeably  to  our 
friendship.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XI. 

To  Papirius  Pmtut, 

I  RBCEiVBD  a  letter  from  you  some  time  siiice 
by  your  courier  Phileros,  as  also  another  three  days 
A.  u  707  *S^  ^y  ^^  hands  of  Zethus  ;  both  which 
I  will  now  answer.  It  was  with  much 
satisfaction  I  found,  by  the  former,  that  you  were 
extremely  sensible  of  the  concern  1  expressed  for 
vour  health.  Believe  me,  however,  a  letter  ooukl 
but  £untly  represent  the  uneasiness  I  suffered  upon 
that  account  For  though  I  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  there  are  many  from  whom  I  receive  great 
marks  of  esteem  and  affection,  yet  there  is  not  one 
in  that  number  whom  I  prefer  to  yourself.  It  is 
a  very  great — ^perhaps  I  might  say,  a  principal 
inducement  for  my  holding  you  in  this  rank,  that 
yon  have  long  distinguished  me  with  an  unvnried 
friendship  :  yet  this  is  a  circumstance  which  yoa 
share  in  common  with  many  others.  But  3roor 
amiable  disposition,  and  those  agreeable  qualities 
of  every  kind  which  you  possess,  are  claims  to  my 
heart  in  which  you  are  without  a  rival.  To  these 
I  must  add,  I  will  not  call  it  the  Attic,  but  (what 
is  for  more  spirited)  the  true  old  Roman  wit,  which 
so  elegantly  enlivens  vour  conversation.  I  will  not 
scruple,  indeed,  to  acknowledge  (whatever  you  may 
think  of  me  from  the  confoision)  that  I  am  wonder- 
fully delighted  with  humour ;  especially  with  that 
sort  which  is  of  our  own  domestic  growth.  I  esteem 
this  latter  kind  so  much  tiie  more,  as  it  is  now 
become  extremely  uncommon  ;  for,  by  the  admis- 
sion some  years  since  of  the  Latians^  into  Rome, 
and  lately  even  of  the  Gauls*  themsdvea,  our  oativa 
humour  has  beep  tainted  with  the  infusion  ci 
foreign  cant,  and  is  almost  entirely  extinct!.    For 

r  It  ^peari  fhmi  this  and  olhar  paaasges  in  these  WtSen. 
that  some  part  of  MaroeUua's  famUy  diaoo  vered  le«  warmth 
in  promothig  his  welfare  than  seems  to  have  besn  due  to 
the  merit  of  so  iUustrions  a  rdation. 

h  The  inhabitants  of  Latiom*  a  part  of  Italy  wlUeh  Is 
nowoaUed  the  CawtpojfiM  di  Boma.  Tliey  obtained  tha 
honour  and  advantage  of  being  ntade  free  of  Rome,  towmrda 
the  dUm  of  the  ItaUo  war,  A.  U.  M4.-«ee  rem.\  p.  3tt ; 
Pigh.  Annal.  ii.  235. 

1  Cssar,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  power,  had  lately  ad- 
mitted several  of  tlie  Oauls  into  the  privileges  of  Roman 
dtiMDs,  and  had  even  introduced  some  of  them  to  a  eaat 
in  the  senate.— Suet,  in  Vit.  JuL  Cca.  7& 

J  It  is  dlffioolt,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  deter  ^ 
mine,  with  any  precision,  what  it  was  that  distinfuivbcd 
the  spirit  of  this  true  old  Roman  wit  and  hnmoor  which 
Cicero  here  repreeente  as  almost  entirely  extinot.  Bat,  In 
geowal,  as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  other  parte  of  oor 
author's  writings,  it  seems  to  hare  consisted  in  wliat  thegr 
call  urbanitp:  a  term,  however,  which  they  thomeelveB 
did  not  well  know  how  to  explain.    For  when  Brutaa,  In 
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this  rMSon,  whenever  I  coiiTerse  with  you,  I 
imagine  mjself  transported  back  into  former  times, 
and  to  be  talking  with  the  Granii,  the  Lucilii,  or, 
in  tmth,  even  with  the  Crassi  and  the  Lselii  of 
old  K  There  is  not  a  single  person,  indeed,  except 
yoorself,  in  whom  I  can  discover  the  least  vein  of 
that  original  spirit  which  so  agreeably  distinguished 
^e  pleasantry  of  our  forefathers.  But  since  to 
these  uncommon  charms  of  wit,  you  add  the 
attractions,  likewise,  of  so  singular  a  friendship 
towards  myself,  can  you  wonder  that  I  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  your  late  very  dangerous  induposi- 
tion ! 

As  to  your  other  letter,  in  which  yon  acquit 

S»urself  of  all  intention  to  dissuade  me  from  my 
ei4>o]itan  purchase\  and  the  assurance  you  give 
me  that  you  only  meant  to  advise  my  continuance 
in  Rome,  I  understood  you  in  no  other  sense. 
But  I  suppose  (and  your  letter  now  before  me 
confirms  the  sapposition)  that  you  did  not  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  I  might  be  justified,  I  will  not 
say  in  whoUy  renouncing,  but  in  seldom  taking  a 
part  in  public  affairs.  With  this  view  I  imagine 
it  was,  that  you  reminded  me  of  those  times  in 
which  Catulns  acted  so  distinguished  a  part". 

tb«  dIaloffUA  ooneeming  the  most  celebrated  orators,  in- 
qoiree,  '*  Qni  est  iste,  tandem  orbanitatis  color?"  Cioero 
Juliet.  "  Needo,  inqaam.  Tantum  ease  quendam  solo.** 
Nerertheleis,  it  appears,  by  what  he  Immediately  nittioins. 
to  have  resulted  from  a  certain  refinement  of  expression 
and  elegancy  of  pronunciation  which  was  to  be  found  only 
amongst  the  most  polite  and  cultivated  natives  of  Rome. 
Ferfaape,  therefore,  it  was  this  inexplicable  grace  of  lan- 
guage and  utterance  that  was  infected  by  the  admission  of 
these  straogers  into  Rome;  who,  probably,  had  Intro* 
duced,  among  the  little  pretenders  to  wit  and  humour,  a 
foveign  tone  of  voice,  together  with  an  exotic  turn  of 
phraseology.  A  prevailing  fa«hIon  of  this  kind  would 
neceesarily  extinguish  that  spirit  which  seasoned  the  old 
Roman  pleasantry  with  a  tusefo  quo  sapore  vemaculo  (as 
Cioero  somewhere  calls  It),  a  certain  exquisite  taste  and 
flavour  peculiar  to  its  native  soIL— Cic  de  Clar.  Orator. 
170.  e(M9. 

^  The  several  persons  here  mentioned  were  celebrated 
vrica,  who  flonriabed  about  the  tfane  that  Cioero  was  born, 
that  is,  in  the  consulate  of  C.  Atilius  Serranns  and  Q.  8er> 
▼ilios  Ccplo,  V.  C.  647.  The  reader  has  already  had  some 
account  of  Lsellus  in  rem, ',  p.  334.  Craasus  was  the  most 
dirtinguished  orator  of  his  times,  and  signalised  his 
^oqoenoe  when  he  was  only  twen^-one  years  of  age,  at 
the  trial  of  0.  Carbo,  who  was  concerned  in  the  disturb- 
anoes  wliieh  were  raised  by  the  Gracchi.  LocUius  was  a 
RoiBan  knight,  and  great-uncle  to  Fnnpey.  He  consider* 
•My  improTod  upon  that  kind  of  satirical  poetiy,  which 
reoelved  Its  utmost  perfection  In  the  following  century 
from  the  hands  of  Horace  Some  firagmonts  of  hiswrltings 
■till  remain.  Oranlus  was  a  person  of  low  rank ;  bdng 
cnly  a  prcoo,  or  sort  of  crier,  in  the  oourts  of  joatioe. 
Cioero,  however,  has  Immortalised  his  memory  by  the 
frequent  cnoominms  he  passes  upon  the  singular  rteganoe 
mad  pleasantry  of  his  wit  and  humour.— do.  deWHar. 
Orator.  XS8. 109,  Ac. ;  Dader,  Prtf .  snr  lea  Sat  d'Horaoe, 
T  la 
1  See  the  last  paragraph  of  letter  90.  bookvIiL 
■  Q.  L.  Catulns  was  oonsnl  in  the  year  9f5,  and  died 
about  the  year  6B9:  during  which  period  he  had  many 
opportunities  of  exerting  hla  patriotism,  by  rising  up 
against  the  gradual  encroachments  of  Ptnnp^  and  Cftsar 
upon  the  public  liberty.  Thus  he  oppoeed,  with  a  qifrit 
worthy  the  beet  times  of  ancient  Rome,  that  unlimited 
and  uDoon^itntloaal  commtedon  whkh  waa  granted  to 
Pompey  under  a  pretence  of  the  piratic  war;  and  rendered 
hfaneelf  so  gloriously  obnoxious  to  Cssar,  that  the  latter 
endeavinued,  though  nnsuoeeasfUly,  to  blast  his  well- 
•stabUAed  credit  by  an  fanpeacfament  for  embexsllng  tte 


But  tell  me,  my  friend,  what  resemblance  is  there 
between  those  days  and  the  present  ?  I  was,  at 
that  period,  far  from  being  inclined  to  absent 
myself  from  the  care  of  the  republic,  as  I  then  sat 
at  the  helm  of  the  commonwealth,  and  shared  in 
the  direction  of  its  most  important  motions'*.  But 
now  I  can  scarce  claim  the  privilege  to  officiate 
even  in  the  lowest  ftmctions  of  the  state.  Were  I 
to  reside,  therefore,  altogether  at  Naples,  would 
there  be  a  single  decree  of  the  senate  the  less  by 
my  absence .'  On  the  contrary,  though  I  live  in 
Rome,  and  appear  publicly  in  the  ferum,  they  are 
settled  by  our  friend^  in  his  own  house,  entirely 
without  my  participation.  If  I  happen,  however,  * 
to  occur  to  Ids  memory,  he  sometimes  does  me  the 
honour  to  prefix  my  namec.  Accordingly,  I  am 
often  informed,  from  Syria  and  Armenia,  that  a 
decree  of  the  senate  is  published  in  those  pro- 
vinces, and  published,  too,  as  made  on  my  motion, 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  the  least  mention 
before.  You  will  suspect,  perhaps,  that  I  am  not 
serious ;  but,  be  assured,  I  speak  the  literal  truth. 
I  have  at  this  instant  Utters  in  my  possession  from 
the  remotest  potentates  of  the  globe,  returning  me 
thanks  for  having  procured  them  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  r^al  title  from  the  senate^ :  when 
I  was  so  for  from  knowing  they  were  honoured  with 
that  appellation,  that  I  was  utterly  ignorant  there 
were  any  such  persons  existing.  Nevertheless,  as 
long  as  this  superintendarU  of  our  tnajinert*  shall 
continue  in  Rome,  I  will  comply  with  your  advice  ; 
but  the  moment  he  leaves  us",  I  shall  certainly  set 
out  to  join  you  over  a  plate  of  mushrooms*.  If  I 
can  procure  a  house  at  Naples,  it  is  my  purpose, 

public  treasureu  In  short,  the  welfare  of  his  country  was 
the  great  and  constant  object  of  his  unwearied  hibours ; 
in  which  be  persevered  with  a  seal  and  resolution  which 
no  fears  or  hopes  oould  shake,  and  whkh  Cato,  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  seems  alone  to  have  equalled.— Pigh. 
AnnaL  ii  879;  Dio,  xxxvi.  p.  18, 49,  M;  Orat.  pro bext. 
47. 

0  The  consulate  of  Cicero  fell  within  the  period  men- 
tioned  In  the  preceding  remark ;  that  Is,  In  the  year  090. 

o  Csesar. 

f  It  waa  usual.  In  drawing  up  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
to  prefix  the  names  of  those  senators  who  were  principally 
oonoemed  in  promoting  them. 

4  It  was  the  ambition  of  foreign  prinoes  to  obtain  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  regal  tltlf  from  the  senate,  and 
to  be  declared  friends  and  allies  of  the  republic ;  an  honour 
which,  in  the  more  regular  times  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, was  but  rarely  granted,  and  only  In  consideration  of 
some  signal  services.  But  In  that  general  corruption 
which  preceded  the  rain  of  the  commonwealth,  this 
honour  became  venal,  as  it  supplied  a  very  plentifid 
stream  of  wealth  to  those  leading  men  in  the  state  who 
were  not  ashamed  to  prostitute  the  most  saored  privileges 
to  their  insatiable  avarice.  Casar,  in  particular,  drew 
immense  riches  from  this  single  source ;  a  strong  instance 
of  which  has  already  been  produced  in  rem.  *.  p.  344 ;  Ctea, 
Do  BeU.  OaU.  i  43;  Buet.  in  Vit  JuL  Cas.  54. 

r  This  title  had  lately  been  decreed  to  Caaar,  by  which 
he  waa  invested  with  all  the  power  of  the  censorial  office, 
without  the  name.  It  does  not  appear  for  what  reason  he 
chosa  this  appellation  rather  than  that  oC  censor.  Some 
have  supposed  that  it  was  from  an  affectation  of  modesty ; 
but  they  who  assign  this  reason  seem  to  forget  that  Casar 
did  not  blnah  to  be  associated  with  the  gods  In  the  public 
worship  of  his  degenerate  Romans.— 6uet.  in  Vit  JuL 
Cas.  76;  Appian.  De  BeU.  Civ.  ill.  p.  494. 

*  Cesar  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  set  out  upon  his 
expedition  against  the  two  sons  of  Ponipey,  who  had 
aasembled  a  very  considerable  army  In  Spain. 

*  This  dish  waa  In  great  esteem  among  the  Romans. 
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you  must  know,  to  live  so  abstemiously,  that  what 
our  late  sumptuary  law*  allows  for  one  day's 
expense  shall  suffice  me  for  ten.  But  if  I  cannot 
meet  with  one  to  my  satisfaction,  I  intend  to  be 
your  guest;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
oblige  you  more. 

Though  I  mentioned  in  my  last  that  I  almost 
despaired  of  Sylla's  house,  yet  I  have  not  absolutely 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  that  purchase.  Agreeably 
therefore  to  your  offer,  I  beg  you  would  take  some 
workmen  with  you  in  order  to  survey  it ;  for  if  the 
walls  end  roof  are  in  a  good  repair,  I  shall  perfectly 
well  approve  of  all  the  rest.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XIL 
To  Trebonius. 

Though  I  had  always  a  great  affection  for 
Dolabelia,  yet  I  never  received  any  favour  from 
him  till  now.  Indeed,  he  never  before 
A.  u.  7W'  jj^  j^  opportunity  of  repaying  those 
good  offices  he  owed  me  for  having  more  than  once 
stood  forth  in  his  defence.  But  his  late  zeal  in 
protecting  your  estate,  together  with  his  present 
assistance  in  promoting  your  restoration,  have  so 
abundantly  satisfied  every  claim  I  have  to  his 
services,  that  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  think 
myself  more  strongly  obliged.  I  take  so  sincere 
a  part  with  you  in  the  joy  of  this  event,  that  in- 
stead of  your  thanks,  I  expect  your  congratulations. 
The  former,  indeed,  I  by  no  means  desire ;  but  tJie 
latter  you  may,  with  great  propriety,  send  me. 

Since  your  distinguished  merit  has  thus  removed 
all  obstructions  to  your  return,  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  your  good  sense  and  greatness  of  mind,  to  forget 
all  that  you  have  lost,  and  refleot  only  on  the 
advantages  you  haverecovered.  You  will  remember, 
then,  tlmt  you  are  restored  to  your  family  and  to 
your  friends ;  and  that  whatever  you  have  suffered 
in  your  estate  is  considerably  overbalanced  by  the 
glory  you  have  acquired ;  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  be  still  more  acceptable  to  you  if  the  republic 
had  in  any  degree  subsisted. 

1  have  received  a  letter  from  my  fHend  Vestorius, 
wherein  he  informs  me  of  the  grateful  mention  you 
make  of  my  services.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  your  professions  of  this  kind  in  general, 
but  particularly  for  those  you  expressed  to  our 
friend  Syro* ;  as  I  am  greatly  desirous  to  approve 
my  conduct  upon  all  occasions  to  every  sensible 
and  judicious  man.  I  hope  to  see  you  very  soon. 
FarewelL 


«  Thia  law  was  onaotad  by  Ceatr  soon  alter  his  return 
from  the  African  war.  It  regulated  the  expenses  of  the 
Romans,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  tables,  but  also 
their  dress,  equipage,  furniture,  and  buildings.  But  Cesar 
seems  to  have  found  it  a  much  easier  task  to  corrupt  than 
to  reform ;  for  though  he  was  very  dedrous  of  mforcing 
thia  salutary  law,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
iU  observed.'-8uet  in  Vit  JuL  Css.  43 ;  Ad  Att  xiU.  7. 

▼  A  celebrated  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  Virgil's  preceptor. 


LETTER  XIIL 
To  Mareua  Bruhu^m 
I  AM  persuaded  that  your  questor,  Marcus 
Varro'',  who  is  setting  but  to  attend  you,  needs  no 
recommendation  to  your  favour ;  for  I 
A.  u.  707.  ^jQ^bt  not  tijat^  In  conformity  to  the 
maxims  of  our  forefathers,  yon  look  upon  his  office 
as  giving  him  a  suffideht  title  to  your  regard.  And 
I  need  not  tell  you,  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
ancient  times  to  consider  the  relation  between  a 
proconsul  and  his  questor,  as  next  to  that  of  m 
fatiier  and  son.  However,  as  Varro  imagines  tiiat 
a  letter  from  me  will  have  great  weight,  and  has 
pressed  me  to  write  to  you  in  the  strongest  terms, 
I  willingly  perform  an  office  which  he  l^eves  wDl 
prove  so  much  to  his  advantage.  That  you  may 
be  sensible  I  ought  not  to  r^use  this  request,  I 
must  inform  you  that  he  cultivated  my  friendship 
firom  his  first  appearance  in  the  forum ;  as,  in  hu 
more  mature  years,  two  circumstances  concurred 
which  extremely  increased  the  affection!  had  con- 
ceived  for  him:  the  one,  that  he  distinguished 
himself,  as  you  well  know,  with  great  geniiis  and 
application  in  that  persuasive  art  in  which  I  still 
take  particular  pleasure ;  the  other,  that  he  early 
became  a  member  of  the  society  for  farming  die 
public  revenues.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  he  had  never 
embarked  in  their  concerns,  as  he  has  been  a 
considerable  sufferer  by  his  engagements  of  this 
sort.  However,  his  union  witii  a  company  fur 
whose  interests  I  have  so  great  a  regard  was  one 
means  of  more  strongly  cementing  our  friendship. 

V  Marcus  Brutus  was  nephew  to  Oato,  whose  virtaes 
he  had  the  Just  ambition  to  copy.  He  seems,  however,  in 
some  points,  to  hare  fsllen  short  of  the  modd  be  fgo|io<ed 
to  imitate ;  as  he  by  no  means  acted  up  to  that  iofleKlUe 
uniformity  of  conduct  which  renders  the  character  of  Cato 
so  gloriously  dngular.  Thus,  though  Brutus,  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  engaged  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  yet.  imme> 
diately  after  the  unsuccessful  event  of  that  action,  he  wa 
only  made  his  peace  with  Cesar,  but  was  willing  to  coo- 
tribute  to  the  ruin  of  that  cause  in  which  be  had  so  latdy 
engaged.  Fot  when  Cesar  was  doubtlW  what  rovts 
Pompey  had  taken  in  his  flight,  it  was  by  the  advloe  and 
Information  of  Brutus  that  he  followed  him  into  Egypt 
Csesar,  Just  before  he  set  out  for  Africa,  appointed  Bmtas 
governor  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  whidi  he  adminiateced  witil 
great  moderation  and  integrity.  It  was  during  hia  reai- 
dmce  in  this  province,  that  the  present  and  foUowin; 
letters  addressed  to  him  in  this  book  appear  to  hav*  besa 
written.— Plut.  InVit.  Brut 

*  Borne  of  the  commentators  have  supposed  that  thb  Is 
the  celebrated  Marcus  Terentius  Vuro,  to  whom  aevetal 
letters  in  the  preceding  book  are  addressed.  ButCtflarios 
has  Justly  observed,  that  the  age  and  dignity  of  that  fllns- 
trious  Roman  render  it  hlg^ily  improbiAle  be  sboold  at 
this  Jt\me  have  been  questor  to  Brutos,  who  waaa  nnick 
younger  man  than  himself.  Perhaps  the  petaon  reeom' 
mended  in  this  letter  is  the  same  whom  Horaea  menltans 
as  an  unsuccessful  adventurer  in  satiric  poetry : — 

*'  Hoc  erat,  experto  fhistra  Vanoae  Atacfno. 
Atque  quibusdam  aUis,  melius  pood  soribera  peawm." 
Sat.  3L  nb.  L  M. 
For  the  commentators  upon  these  lines  infbrm  us,  that 
the  poet  h«ie  spoken  of  was  Terentius  Varro,  a  native  of  the 
city  otAtaXt  in  theNarbonensfan  Oaul,  fhnn  which  hemw 
called  Atacimu,  and  who  was  bom  in  the  year  of  Ron)e 
673.  He  must,  consequently,  in  the  present  year  hare 
been  thirty-four,  which  perfectly  well  coincides  with  ttie 
age  one  may  Justly  suppose  tho  person  to  hare  been  in 
whose  favour  this  letter  Is  written. 
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Aikr  hftving  acted  with  the  highest  integrity  and 
■ppkoBe,  lx>th  as  an  advocate  and  a  judge,  he 
torned  his  ambition  (long  indeed  before  this  revo- 
latioa  in  the  oommonw edth  had  taken  place)  npon 
obtaining  some  employment  in  the  magistracy; 
and  be  esteemed  the  honours  of  this  kind,  which 
his  eomitry  shoold  confer  npon  him,  as  the  noblest 
reward  of  all  his  former  services.  During  my  late 
residence  at  Bmndisium',  he  obligingly  charged 
himself  with  carrying  a  letter  and  a  message  from 
me  to  Cesar ;  and  he  gave  me  a  very  strong  proof 
of  his  affection,  in  the  leal  and  fidetity  with  which 
he  undertook  and  executed  this  generous  com- 
■liision. 

I  purposed,  after  having  thus  assigned  the  reasons 
whidi  induce  me  to  give  Varro  my  friendship,  to 
have  particularly  pointed  out  the  virtues  of  his 
heart;  but  I  think  1  must  have  sufficiently  rendered 
you  sensible  of  these,  by  declaring  upon  what 
motives  he  has  so  strongly  engaged  m^  affection. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  here,  in  a  more  dutinct  and 
explicit  manner,  assure  you,  that  you  will  receive 
mach  satisfaction  and  advantage  from  the  company 
snd  assistance  of  my  friend.  Yon  will  find  him, 
indeed,  to  be  a  man  of  singular  modesty  and  good 
sense,  as  well  as  of  indefatigable  application  to 
business,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  an  entire 
stranger  to  immoderate  desires  of  every  kind.  I 
know  not  whether  I  ought  to  promise  thus  far  in 
his  behalf,  as  his  character,  after  all,  must  be 
referred  to  your  own  experience.  But  in  forming 
new  connexions  of  every  sort,  it  is  of  much  im- 
portance in  what  manner  the  first  approaches  are 
made,  and  by  whose  hands  the  avenues  of  friendship 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself)  are  laid  open.  It  is 
this  office  that  I  have  here  undertaken ;  and  though 
the  employment  in  which  Varro  stands  related  to 
yon  may  well  render  my  services  unnecessary,  yet 
they  certainty  cannot  render  them  prejudicial.  If, 
then,  I  possess  that  share  in  your  esteem  which 
Virro  imagines,  and  which  I  myself  am  persuaded 
I  enjoy,  let  me  soon  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  my  friend  has  received  all  the  advantages  from 
^  letter  that  are  agreeable  to  his  own  hopes,  and 
to  my  firm  expectations.    Farewell 


LETTER  XIV. 

To  Ligariut', 

Thouoh,  agreeably  to    the  friendship  which 

snbststs  between  us,  I  ought  to  have  offered  you 

,        either    assistance  or  consolation  under 

'  **'*  *^'  your  misfortunes  ;  yet  I  have  hitherto 

forborne  writing,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  not  in  the 

power  of  mere  words  to  remove  or  alleviate  your 

afflu^ns.     But,  as  I  have  now  reason  to  entertain 

the  strong«Bt  hopes  of  shortly  seeing  you  restored 

to  your  country,  I  cannot  any  longer  omit  to 

T  CtestxK  npon  his  return  to  Italy,  after  the  battle  of 
PhamUa,  rvided  at  Bnmdiiium  tlU  Cmmt*»  arrival. 

*  Qnintos  Ligarfats  waa  llentmant  to  C.  Conaidiut,  pxo- 
eoBMl  of  Africa,  in  the  year  703;  In  which  poat  he  gained 
tha  gnnal  eataem  of  the  whole  provinoa.  Aooordingly* 
at  thair  aoanimoua  reqneat.  CooaUUna,  npon  hia  departure 
for  Bome«  reatgned  the  adminiatrathm  hito  the  handa  of 
Uguitu.  During  hia  raaidflDoe  in  that  atatioa,  the  civil 
war  broke  out;  and  he  waa  at  thia  time  auiliering  exile,  for 
having  acted  upon  that  oooaaion  on  the  aide  of  Pompejr.— 
Orat  pro  Ligar.  1;  aee  rem.  r  on  letter  96  of  thia  book. 


acquaint  you  with  my  sentiments  and  inclination 
concerning  your  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
I  am  well  convinced  that  you  will  by  no  means  find 
Caesar  inexorable.  The  situation  of  public  circum- 
stances, a  regard  to  his  character  in  the  world, 
length  of  time,  together  with  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  his  natural  temper,  these  all  concur  to  soften 
his  resentment  every  day  more  and  more.  This,  I 
imagine,  will  appear  to  be  his  disposition  towards 
all  in  general  who  have  offended  him ;  but  that  it 
is  particularly  so  with  respect  to  yourself,  I  will 
assure  you  upon  the  anthonty  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  I  have  never  ceased  to  solicit  them  in 
your  behalf  ever  since  we  received  the  first  news 
from  Africa* :  and  your  brothers  have,  with  equal 
assiduity,  joined  me  in  these  applications.  Their 
virtues,  indeed,  together  with  that  affectionate  and 
unwearied  zeal  with  which  they  enter  into  your 
cause,  are  so  extremely  engaging,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded even  Cssar  himself  cannot  refuse  anything 
to  their  requests^.  But  if  we  do  not  advance  with 
all  the  expedition  we  wish,  it  must  be  imputed  to 
those  numberless  and  important  oocnpatioos  which 
render  Cesar  difficult  of  access ;  as  it  is  to  him 
alone  that  every  suit  is  now  preferred.  To  this  I 
must  add,  that  as  he  was  particularly  incensed  by 
the  late  war  fomented  against  him  in  Africa,  he  was 
inclined  to  keep  those  so  much  longer  in  suspense 
concerning  thdr  fate,  to  whom  he  imsgines  it  was 
owing  that  he  had  so  many  additional  difficulties  to 
encounter.  But  his  resentment,  even  upon  this 
article  also,  appears  evidently  to  be  cooling ;  and  I 
desire  you  woidd  both  believe  and  remember  the 
assurance  I  here  give  you,  that  you  will  soon  be 
removed  from  your  present  uneasy  situation. 

Having  thus  acquainted  you  with  my  sentiments 
of  your  iftairs,  I  had  rather  leave  it  to  my  actions 
than  professions,  to  declare  how  much  I  wish  to 
assist  you  in  them.  Let  me  assure  you,  however, 
if  I  possessed  that  influence  in  the  commonwealth 
which  you  are  pleased  to  think  I  have  merited  by 
my  services,  you  should  have  no  reason  to  regret 
your  present  drcumstanoes — But,  alas !  the  same 
cause  for  which  you  are  suffering  in  your  person, 
has  impaired  me  in  my  credit  But  wbatevw 
remains  to  me  of  my  former  authority ;  whatever  ^ 
shadow  still  attends  me  of  that  dignity  I  onoe* 
enjoyed;  in  a  word,  as  far  as  my  advice,  my 
assistance,  or  my  interest  can  avail,  they  shall,  upon 
all  occasions,  be  faithfully  employed  in  seoonmng 
the  pious  seal  of  your  excellent  brothers.  In  Ae 
mean  time,  preserve  that  manly  oompoture  of 
mind  which  you  have  always  possessed.  You 
ought  to  do  80,  indeed,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  assigned  ;  and  in  the  next, 
because  your  public  conduct  has  ever  been  such  as 
to  afford  you  a  just  ground  to  entertain  the  most 
fevonrable  hopes.  But  were  y  our  prospect  entirely 
the  reverse,  yet  a  consciousness  of  the  integrity  oif 
all  your  counsels  and  actions,  with  regard  to  the 
commonwealth,  should  enable  you  to  support  the 
worst  that  can  happen  with  a  firm  and  unshaken 
fortitude.    FarewelL 

•  Oonoemfaig  Caaar'a  riotory  over  Soiplo. 

^  The  two  brother*  of  LIgariua  seem  to  hareatoodneatera 
In  the  civil  war.  Bui  one  of  them  had  aomethlng  mora 
than  a  mere  negatire  moit  to  plead,  aa  he  had  diatin- 
guiahed  himaelf,  during  hia  qucetorahip,  by  promoting 
the  hoooofa  and  interest  of  OMar.—Orat  pro  Ugar.  19. 
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LETTER  XV. 
To  Marcus  Brutus, 
I  UAVB  always  had  the  latUfaction  to  observe, 
that  you  were  particularly  inquisitive  into  every 
A  c  707  circ^unstance  relating  to  me.  I  doubt 
not,  therefore,  of  your  being  apprised,  not 
only  that  Arpinum  is  the  place  of  my  nativity,  but 
that,  upon  idl  occasions,  I  zealously  patronise  the 
interests  of  this  city.  The  whole  of  their  revenues 
for  religious  purposes,  as  also  for  the  repairs  of 
their  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  arises 
entirely  from  their  estates  in  GauL  Accordingly, 
we  have  despatched  Quintus  Fufidius,  Marcus 
Faudus,  and  Quintus  Mamercus,  each  of  them 
persons  of  equestrian  rank,  in  order  to  collect  the 
rents,  and  to  inspect  our  aifiBirs  in  that  province. 
I  therefore  recommend  them  to  your  particular 
protection,  entreating  you,  by  our  mutual  friend- 
ship, to  assist  them  in  the  speedy  and  successful 
discharge  of  their  commission,  and  to  distinguish 
their  persons,  agreeably  to  your  usual  politeness, 
with  every  possible  mark  of  honour.  You  will,  by 
these  means,  add  three  very  worthy  men  to  the 
number  of  your  friends,  as  well  as  oblige  a  com- 
munity extremely  sensible  of  the  good  offices  they 
receive.  Let  me  add,  too,  you  will  perform  a 
service  highly  acceptable  also  to  myself ;  who,  as 
I  have  at  all  times  stood  forth  the  patron  of  the 
Arpinates,  am  in  a  more  especial  manner  engaged 
to  take  their  interests  under  my  protection  during 
the  present  year.  For,  in  order  to  the  better 
government  of  tiiiis  corporation,  I  have  procured 
my  son  and  nephew,  together  with  my  friend 
Marcus  Csesius,  to  be  chosen  lediles;  the  only 
magistrates  which  our  city  admits.  It  will  be  much, 
therefore,  to  the  credit  of  their  administration,  as 
wdl  as  a  particular  honour  to  myself,  if  the  affairs 
of  this  community,  during  their  office,  should,  by 
the  assistance  of  your  generous  services,  be  placed 
in  a  more  advantageous  posture.  For  which  pur- 
pose I  must  again  most  earnestly  conjure  you  to 
comply  widi  my  present  request    FareweU. 


LETTER  XVL 
To  the  same. 
I  BATE,  in  a  separate  letter,  recommended  to 
you,  with  all  possible  warmth,  the  commissaries 
A.  u  707  ^VP^^^^^  ^7  ^  ^^  ^^  Arpinum.  But 
I  shall  here  single  out  one  of  them  in 
particular,  and  desire  your  peculiar  regards  to 
Ct  Fufidius,  a  person  with  whom  I  am  united  by 
every  friendly  tie.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  by 
thus  distinguishing  him  from  the  rest,  to  lessen 
the  weight  of  my  general  recommendation,  but 
only  to  add  this  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  what  I 
have  there  requested.  Fufidius,  who  is  sonJnJaw 
to  my  particular  friend  Marcus  Csesius,  acted 
under  me  in  Cilicia,  in  quality  of  military  tri- 
bune ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  my, 
satisfaction,  that  I  had  reason  to  think  I  received 
a  fayour,  instead  of  bestowing  one,  when  I  nomi- 
nated him  to  that  employment.  To  this  I  must 
add,  what  I  know  will  considerably  raise  him  in 
your  esteem,  that  he  has  a  taste  and  genius  for  our 
tAvourite  studies.  Let  me  entreat  you,  then,  to 
receive  my  friend  with  the   most  distinguishing 


marks  of  your  poUtenesi,  and  to  asrfst  him  in  tbs 
more  effectual  discharge  of  an  office  which  he 
accepted  merely  in  compliance  with  myperauaiions, 
and  contrary  to  his  own  convenienoe.  Bat  aa  it  Ss 
the  ambition  of  every  man  of  a  generous  mfaid  to 
be  approved  in  all  his  actions,  Fufidius  is  derii— s 
of  executing  this  commission  in  such  a  maimer  as 
to  merit  not  only  my  applause  in  particular,  who 
engaged  him  to  undertake  it,  but  that,  Hkawiae,  of 
our  whole  community,  in  generaL  Now  this  he 
will  undoubtedly  receive,  S  my  recommeodatioa 
should  procure  him  your  friendly  offices.  FarewdL 


LETTER  XVIL 
To  Serffius  Suipiehu. 

Trb  excuse  you  allege  for  so  frequently  sen<fing 
me  duplicates  of  your  letters,  I  very  readily  admit ; 
j^^jj  >f(ff  80  far,  I  mean,  as  it  relates  to  your  cau- 
tion of  guarding  against  the  negligence 
or  treachery  of  those  wbo  undertake  to  deliver 
them.  But  when  you  add,  that  a  poverty  of 
genius  likewise  (to  use  your  own  expreaston) 
obliges  you  to  this  continual  repetition,  it  Is  an 
apology  I  can  neither  approve  nor  allow.  On  the 
contrary,  I  who  am  enriched,  as  you  ironically  tdl 
me  (for  in  that  sense  I  understand  your  compli- 
ment)  with  all  the  treasures  of  eloquence,  and 
who,  in  good  earnest,  do  not  think  myself  wboOy 
destitute  of  them  ;  even  I  am  far  frvm  pretending 
to  equal  the  delicacy  and  el^^ce  of  your  compo- 
sitions. 

I  always  approved  of  your  having  accepted  the 
government  of  Achaia ;  but  much  more  so  after  I 
had  read  your  last  letter.  The  several  reasons  you 
mention  are  every  one  of  them  perfectly  just,  and 
altogether  worthy  of  that  prudence  and  dignity 
whidi  distinguishes  your  character.  But  I  can  by 
no  means  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  this  affiiir 
has  proved  so  different  from  what  you  expected  as 
to  give  you  just  occasion  to  condemn  the  step  you 
have  taken.  The  troth  of  it  is,  the  dreadful  con- 
fusion and  desolation  which  this  detestable  dvil 
war  has  universally  spread,  inclines  every  man  to 
imagine  that  both  himself,  and  the  scene  in  which 
he  happens  to  be  placed,  are,  of  all  others,  the 
most  completely  miserable.  Hence  it  is  that  you 
repent  of  tiie  choice  you  have  made,  and  look  upon 
us  as  much  happier  who  remain  at  Rome ;  whereas 
we,  on  the  contrary,  though  we  do  not  suppose 
your  situation  is  wholly  witiiout  its  inconrcniences, 
yet  think  it  greaUy  preferable  to  our  own.  In  one 
respect  I  am  sure  it  is  so,  as  you  have  at  least  the 
happiness  of  daring  to  write  your  compialnts; 
which  is  more  than  vre  can  do  with  any  safety. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  con- 
queror, vrho  conducts  himsdf,  it  must  be  admow- 
ledged,  with  the  utmost  moderation;  but  is  entirely 
owing  to  that  general  spirit  of  insolence  which 
victory,  in  all  dvil  wars,  never  fails  to  inspire.  The 
single  point  in  which  our  situation  can  pretend  to 
have  had  the  advantage  of  yours,  is,  that  it  gave  as 
the  satisfaction  not  only  of  knowing  somewhat 
earlier  than  you  could,  that  your  coUeagoe  Mar^ 
ceUus^i  has  obtahied  hb  pardon,  but  of  being 
witnesses  in  wliat  manner  that  whole  aibhr  was 

c  Solpiofns  and  MareeUus  were  ooUt^uss  In  theeAeesf 
oonaoL— An.  Urb.  709. 
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For,  be  aanired,  it  ia  the  onlj  honour- 
able  tnaatction  of  a  public  nature  that  has  paiaed 
aoMMgat  OS  aince  the  breaking  out  of  thia  caluni- 
toua  €ml  war.  Cesar,  after  having  complained  of 
the  oerimomif  (as  he  called  it)  with  which  Marcellus 
had  opposed  hun,  and  mentioned,  with  the  highest 
applause,  the  equity  and  prudenoe  of  your  conduct 
in  the  same  conjuncture^,  on  a  sudden,  and  much 
beyond  our  expectations,  declared,  that  notwith- 
standing he  had  so  mudi  reason  to  complain  of 
Marcellus,  he  could  not  refuse  to  pardon  him  at 
the  general  request  of  the  senate.  For  I  should 
have  told  you,  that  as  soon  as  Ludus  Piso  had 
mentioned  in  the  senate  the  affair  of  Marcellus, 
and  his  relation  Caius  Marcellus  had  thrown  him- 
idf  at  Cseaar's  feet,  the  whole  house  unanimously 
rose  up,  and  ^proachii^^  towards  Csesar,  joined 
in  one  common  intercession.  In  short,  there  was 
•omething  so  truly  florious  in  the  transaction  of 
that  dsT,  that  I  could  not  but  look  upon  it  as  a 
sort  of  symptom  that  the  republic  was  again 
renTing.  All  the  senators  who  had  been  asked* 
their  oninion  before  me,  sererally  returned  their 
acknowledgmenU  to  Cesar,  except  Volcatius',  who 
declared  that  be  would  not  have  made  them,  even 
if  he  had  been  in  the  place  of  Marcellus  himself. 
But  when  it  came  to  mv  turn,  I  instant^  changed 
a  resolution  which  I  had  long  formed.  I  had  de- 
tennmed,  not  from  indolence,  believe  me,  but  as 
being  sensible  of  the  want  of  that  authority  which 
once  attended  my  eloquence,  to  preserve  a  perpe- 
tual silence  in  public  But  the  greatneaa  ox  mind 
vhich  Cesar  discovered  upon  tins  occasion,  toge- 
ther with  that  noble  zeal  which  broke  forth  at  the 
tame  time  in  the  senate,  entirebr  ofercame  the 
ftrength  of  my  resolution,  and  I  addressed  my 
acknowledgmenta  to  Cseaar  in  a  long  harangue  v. 
11u%  I  (ear,  may  prove  the  occasion,  in  other 
iartances,  of  drawing  me  out  from  that  literary 
retirement,  which  affords  the  single  consolation  I 
receive  under  our  general  misfiurtunes.  Never- 
theless, since  I  have,  by  this  means,  avoided  giving 
Cesar  offence,  who,  perhaps,  would  have  inter- 

*  That  la,  durtng  the  nmnnilate  of  Sulpidna  and  Mar- 
odlna.  8w  sn  acoonnt  of  hia  oondnot  »t  thia  critical 
9i(M,ia.fWi.*,p.4ft4. 

*  Whan  a  queatlon  waa  moved  In  th«  aenate,  th«  method 
of  debating  upon  it  waa,  that  the  conanl,  after  having 
Mlvaied  hla  own  opinian,  proceeded  to  aalc  the  opinlona 
of  aQ  the  other  aanatora  aeveraUy  by  name,  and  in  their 
prop*  order ;  beginning  always  with  the  oonaulara,  and 
folBgon  to  the  pnrtoriana,  ^.— Mid.  on  the  R.  8.  p.  IfiO. 

'  Probably  the  peraoo  here  mentioned  la  Ludna  Vol- 
cathtt  TuUoa,  who  waa  oooaol  in  the  year  687.  The  noble 
spirit  whidi  he  ahowed  upon  thia  oocarion»  in  aconiing  to 
ttaidc  Oaaar  for  wha4  the  uaorper  ought  to  hare  had  no 
povv  to  heetow,  waa  worthy  of  the  beet  agee  of  the 
ripablio:  and  though  (Heero  apeaka  of  It  withovt  the  leaat 
<ffp>obaHon,  It  waa  the  only  oironmatanoe  In  thia  bnaineaa 
<hat merited  his applanae.  For  moat  Itnot  have  affaoted 
a  tnie  patriot  with  the  ntmoet  concern  and  Indignation, 
to  aae  the  Roman  aenate,  that  anguat  council  of  the  whole 
world  (aa  Cieero  himadf  haa  aomewhere  called  it),  humbly 
"ippHoating,  at  the  feet  of  Ommr,  for  the  restomtlon  of 
<»•  of  the  meet  Ulnatrloaa  dtiaena  of  the  commonwealth  ? 

t  TMi  ipaeoh  le  atm  extant ;  andperbapelt  laoneof  the 
DoMaat  aanuneBta  that  remaina  of  the  grace  and  energy 
of  amieal  dooocnoe.    It  abonnda  with  the  moet  aplrited 


preted  my  silence  into  a  proof  that  I  considered 
the  republic  as  no  longer  subsisting,  I  shall  now 
and  then  resume  this  practice :  I  shall  resume  it, 
however,  extremely  seldom,  and  only  just  enough 
to  comply  with  his  inclinations,  without  interrupt- 
ing my  philosophical  studies.  For  though  I  waa 
early  devoted  to  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
and  particularly  to  philosophy,  yet  I  find  my 
passion  for  her  growing  still  stronger  upon  me 
every  day  I  live :  perhaps  it  is  because  age  haa 
rendered  me  more  mature  for  the  lessons  of  wisdom, 
and  that  the  misery  of  the  times  has  deprived  me 
of  every  other  relief.  I  perceive  by  your  letters 
that  you  are  called  off  by  numberless  occupations 
from  studies  of  this  kind :  I  hope,  however,  that 
the  long  nights  will  now  afford  you  some  leisure  to 
resume  them. 

Your  son  (and  let  me  call  him  also  mine)  dis- 
tinguishes me  with  great  marks  of  his  consideration ; 
as  in  return  I  admire  him  not  only  fbr  his  probity 
and  virtue,  but  for  his  learning  and  genius.  He 
frequently  confers  with  me  in  relation  to  your 
resigning,  or  continuing  in  your  government ;  and 
I  still  remain  in  the  same  opinion,  that  we  should 
neither  of  us  take  any  measures  but  such  as  shall 
be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Cseaar.  Affairs  are  so 
situated  at  Rome,  that  you  could  find  no  other 
satisfiiction  in  being  here  than  what  would  ariae 
from  enjoying  the  company  of  your  friends  and 
family.  For  though  Cesar's  conduct  is  unexcep- 
tionable, yet  vrith  respect  to  all  the  rest,  both  of 
persons  and  circumstances,  I  am  sure  you  would 
much  rather  (if  one  or  other  must  necessarilv  be 
your  choice)  receive  an  account  of  them  from 
others  than  he  a  spectator  of  them  yourself.  When 
I  say  this,  it  is  in  preference  of  jfour  interest  to 
my  own ;  as  upon  all  other  conaiderations  I  am 
extremely  desirous  of  seeing  you  amongst  us. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XVIII. 
To  Marcus  Brutus, 
Lucius  Castronius  PiSTUs  is  by  far  the  most 
considerable  person  in  the  dtv  of  Lucca ;  but  not 
j^  ^jfff  more  distinguished,  however,  by  his  birth 
and  rank,  than  by  the  solidity  of  his  un- 
derstanding,  and  the  friendliness  of  his  disposition. 
In  one  wora,  he  is  in  ever^  respect  a  most  worthy 
man.  I  might  add,  too,  (tf  it  were  of  any  import- 
ance to  his  diaracter,)  that  he  is  not  only  conspi- 
cuous for  his  eminent  virtues,  but  for  his  siBuent 
fortunes.  I  converse  with  him  upon  terms  of  the 
most  unreserved  intimacy ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
no  man  of  senatorian  rank  whom  he  treats  with 
greater  marks  of  esteem.  I  therefore  recommend 
him  to  you,  not  only  as  niy  fnend,  but  as  worthy 
of  being  ^oun.  And  I  am  very  sure,  that  what- 
ever service  you  shall  render  him  will  afford  a 
satisfaction  to  yourself,  as  well  as  confer  an  obliga- 
tion upon  me.     Farewell. 


and  beaMumedcompUmente  that  wit  ever  paid  to  power: 
for  which  the  eevereet  patriotfm  could  ecaroe  eoodem 
Ctom,  ae  they  aU  artiaUy  lend  to  indnoe  Onar  to  rastote 
tbenpubUo. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TDLLIU8  CICERO 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  Marcus  Mareellua. 

I  SBNT  you  a  long  letter**,  a  reiy  few  days  ago, 
by  Quintias  Mucius;  wherein  I  folly  explained 
^  j,^  ^^^  my  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  dispo- 
sition and  condnct  which  I  thooght  would 
become  you  in  the  present  conjuncture.  Never- 
thelesst  as  your  freedman  Theophilns  (of  whose 
faithful  affection  towards  you  I  have  been  a  witness) 
is  setting  out  for  Greece,  I  was  unwilling  he  should 
wait  upon  you  without  bringing  a  letter  from  me. 

To  repeat  what  I  urged  in  my  last ;  let  me  again 
most  earnestly  exhort  you,  whatever  the  form  of 
our  government  be,  to  return  to  Rome  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  true,  you  will  have  the  mortifica- 
tion, perhaps,  to  see  many  things  that  will  give 
you  pain ;  but  not  more,  however,  than  you  every 
day  learn  from  common  report.  Now,  it  would 
be  unworthy  a  man  of  your  character,  to  be  affected 
only  with  what  passes  before  his  view,  when  he 
can  hear  the  very  same  fiicts  related  (and  probably 
magnified  too)  with  less  concern.  But  you  wiU 
tell  me,  perhaps,  that  should  you  return  to  Rome, 
you  must  submit  either  to  act  or  to  speak  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  sentiments  of  your  heart.  In 
answer  to  which,  I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  has  ever  been  deemed  the  part  of  true 
wisdom,  to  yield  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times ; 
or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  to 
comply  with  unavoidable  necessity:  and,  in  the 
next  place,  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  con- 
straint you  fear  is  in  no  sort  among  the  number  of 
our  present  grievances.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  you  may  not  be  at  liberty  openly  to  declare 
your  opinions ;  but  totally  silent  you  may  un- 
doubteoly  be.  For  the  sole  cognizance  of  all 
affairs  is  centred  in  a  single  person* ;  and  he  de- 
termines  as  seems  good  to  himself,  without  con- 
sulting any  of  his  party.  And  this  would  have 
been  pretty  much  the  case,  had  that  other  chiefs, 
whose  cause  we  chose  to  follow,  been  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  commonwealth.  For  at  a  time  when 
we  were  all  embarked  with  him  in  the  same  common 
danger,  he  admitted  none  into  his  council  but 
those  that  were  ill  qualified  to  be  his  advisers. 
And  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  placed 
himself  more  upon  a  level  with  us  after  victory 
than  when  his  success  was  altogether  doubtful  ?  Is 
it  to  be  imagined,  that  he  who  rejected  those  most 
prudent  measures  you  recommended  in  your  con- 
sulate, and  refused,  likewise,  to  follow  the  concur- 
rent sentiments  of  you  and  your  relation^  who 
succeeded  you  in  that  office,  and  administered  it 
by  your  counsels — is  it  to  be  imagined  that  such  a 
man,  were  he  now  at  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, would  consult  either  your  opinion  or  mine  ? 
All  civil  wars  abound  with  numberless  calamities  : 
a  truth  which  though  our  ancestors  were  so  happy 
aB  never  once  to  have  experienced,  the  present 
generation  too  frequently  has*.  But  amidst  its 
many  miserable  consequences,  none  is  more  justly 

^  ThU  letter  is  not  extant :  bat  it  probaMy  contained 
an  aocount  of  what  bad  pasted  in  the  senate,  concerning 
the  restoration  of  Maroeilus.— See  letter  17  of  this  book, 
p.  499. 

i  Caaar.  J  Pompey.        ^  Cafus  Marcellaa. 

1  The  first  oirO  war,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  that 
term,  which  Rome  had  ever  seen,  was  between  Marius  and 
Bjlla  i  about  forty-two  years  before  the  date  of  this  letter. 


to  be  dreaded  than  victoiy  itsdf.  For  thoogh  it 
should  turn  on  the  more  meritoiioQs  side,  yet  if 
will  be  apt  to  inspire  even  these  with  a  spirit  ot 
insolence  and  cruelty :  and  if  they  should  not  W 
so  by  inclination,  they  at  least  will  by  ncoeesity. 
For,  in  many  instances,  the  victor  must  find  him- 
self constrained  to  comply  with  the  will  of  tkois 
who  assisted  him  in  his  conquest  TeU  me,  my 
friend,  did  we  not  both  foresee  what  cruelties 
would  have  been  exercised  if  our  party  had  proved 
successful  ?  And  would  you,  in  that  case,  have 
lived  an  exile  from  your  country,  that  yoa  might 
not  have  been  a  spectator  of  so  sad  a  soene  ?  I 
know  you  will  reply  in  the  negative ;  and  will  aasnre 
me,  that  you  should  then  have  remained  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  your  estate  and  honours. 
Yet  certainly  it  would  have  become  a  man  of  yov 
patriotic  spirit  to  have  been  far  less  concerned  for 
his  own  interest  than  for  that  of  the  republic. 

But  to  what  purpose,  let  me  farther  ask,  should 
you  persevere  in  banishing  yourself  from  Rome  ? 
Hitherto,  indeed,  the  worid  has  approved  yew 
conduct,  in  having  entered  into  the  civil  war  with 
reluctance,  and  in  having  wisdy  declined  poaliiDf 
it  to  its  last  desperate  extremity.  The  wodd 
admires,  too,  your  good  fortune  (as  it  may  justly 
be  called,  considering  the  distracted  state  it  the 
times)  in  having  been  able  to  maintain  your  dig- 
nity and  reputation  in  an  honourable  retreat.  But 
the  time  is  now  arrived  when  you  ought  to  think 
no  place  more  desirable  than  your  native  oonntry. 
If  she  appears  less  beautiful  than  formerly,  this 
circumstance  should  not  diminish  your  affection, 
but  rather  raise  your  compassion :  and  as  thero 
are  so  many  illustrious  citizens  whose  leas  she 
deplores,  you  should  spare  her  the  additional  sorrow 
of  being  deprived  likewise  of  yon.  If  yon  di^ 
covered  a  true  greatness  of  spirit  in  scorning  to  be 
the  suppliant  of  Cesar's  power,  may  you  not  betray 
too  much  pride  in  contemning  the  offers  of  his 
clemency  ?  And  if  you  acted  wisely  in  withdraw, 
ing  from  your  country,  may  it  not  be  thought 
insensibility,  should  you  show  no  denre  of  return- 
ing ?  In  a  word,  though  you  should  take  no  satis- 
faction in  public  affairs,  yet  surely  it  is  imprudent 
to  abandon  your  own.  But,  alK>ve  all,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  consider  whether  your  present  situ- 
ation is  as  secure  as  it  may  perhaps  be  agreeable. 
Violences  are  everywhere  committed  with,  great 
licentiousness;  but  more  particularly  in  foreign 
countries,  where  viUany  is  less  restruned  by  awe 
and  shame  from  its  cruel  purposes.  I  mention 
this  from  my  concern  for  your  welfare ;  which  ia 
so  great,  indeed,  that  if  it  be  not  equal,  it  is 
certainly,  at  least,  inferior  only  to  that  of  yosr 
relation  Marcellus  ".  Believe  me,  then ,  it  becomes 
you  to  act  agreeably  to  the  droumstanoes  of  the 
times,  and  with  a  rational  regard  to  the  preserve, 
tion  of  your  life  and  fortunes.    FtreweU. 

LETTER  XX. 

Marvui  Mareellut^  to  Cicero, 

I  HAVB  upon  every  occasion  shown  you,  hut 

particularly  in  the  present,  that  I  pay  the  bigheet 

^^  ^    regard  to  your  sentiments  and  advioe. 

'         '    Accordingly,   notwithstanding  my  very 

">  Caius  Marcellus. 

•  This  letter  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  that  whiob  te 
mentioned  in  the  first  remark  cm  the  preceding  epistla. 
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affeotKmite  rdatioii  Cains  MarceUas  had  not  only 
eotreated,  hmt  earnestly  conjured  me  to  act  in  the 
manner  yon  recommend,  yet  his  persuasions  could 
by  no  means  prerail,  tUi  I  found  them  supported 
by  yours. 

I  am  indebted  to  your  letter  for  a  particular 
aooount  cf  the  manner  in  which  this  affair  has 
been  transacted ;  and  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
yon  for  your  congratulations  thereupon,  as  I  know 
ifaey  proceed  from  an  excellent  heart  But  among 
the  very  few  friends  and  relations  who  have  sin. 
cerely  endeavoured  to  promote  my  recal,  nothing 
in  this  vHliole  transaction  affords  me  so  true  a  joy 
ss  to  have  experienced  your  singular  zeal  and 
good-will  towards  me.  ETerrthi^  else,  indeed^ 
the  calamities  of  the  times  hsTe  taught  me  to 
reagn  with  great  tranquillity  and  indifferenoe : 
but  to  be  deprived  of  the  friendship  of  men  of  your 
worth  and  character,  would  render  life,  under  every 
dreumstmce,  altogether  insupportable.  It  is  upon 
tbe  enjoyment,  therefore,  of  this  privilege  that  I 
dbefly  congratulate  myselif ;  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to  convince  you,  that  you  have  conferred  your 
good  offices  upon  one  who  is  most  sincerely  and 
««nnly  your  friend.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXI. 
To  Marcui  Brutus. 
Lucius  Trrius  SmABO  is  one  of  the  most 
iUostrious  and  most  distinguished  of  our  Roman 
^^  j^  knights.  I  live  with  him  in  the  strictest 
fSuniliarity,  as  indeed  we  are  united  by 
every  kind  of  friendly  connexion.  He  cUdms  a 
debt  which  is  owing  to  him  in  your  province,  from 
Poblius  Cornelius :  but  Yolcadus,  who  presides  in 
our  court  of  justice®  at  Rome,  having  refused  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  cause,  has  directed  it  to  be 
tried  in  Gaul.  I  request  your  assistance,  therefore, 
in  briuging  this  affair  to  a'  speedy  determination ; 
«nd  I  request  it  so  much  the  more  earnestly  than  if 
it  were  my  own,  as  a  man  may  with  a  better  grace  be 
more  anxious  for  the  pecuniary  concerns  that  relate 
to  his  friend  than  to  himself.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
then,  to  take  the  whole  conduct  of  this  business 
under  your  immediate  direction..  And  I  hope  you 
will  endeavour,  as  far  as  justice  shall  permit,  that 
Strabo'a  fre«dman,  who  is  employed  to  mana^  this 
suit,  may  recover  the  money  in  question  with  as 
httle  trouble  and  expense  as  possible.  In  this  you 
will  greatly  oblige  me :  and  you  will  find,  likewise, 
that  Strabo  is  extremely  deserving  of  your  fHend- 
■hip.  Again  and  again,  therefore,  I  conjure  you 
to  take  his  interest  under  your  protection,  with  the 
■ame  care  you  are  wont  to  exert  in  every  instance 
that  you  know  will  be  agreeable  to  me.    Farewell. 

*>  The  penoD  who  so  preaidad  waa,  aooording  to  the  oon- 
ttitntion  of  the  Roman  sovenuneut,  the  prator  urbanut, 
or  dtj  pnetor :  bat  Ctuax  would  not  miffer  the  people  to 
prooeed  this  year  to  the  anialeleotioo  of  their  magistrates, 
exosptinc  only  with  reqwct  to  the  tribanes  and  adilos. 
Instead  of  pnetors,  therefore,  he  arbitrarily  appointed  a 
osrtafai  number  of  persons  to  administer  the  civil  Juris- 
dietkNi  of  the  city ;  which  ia  the  reason  ias  one  of  the  com- 
BHttlttflca  conjectorss)  that  Cloero  does  not  oall  Voloatius 
^  the  proper  title  of  his  offioe.-8u0t.  in  Vlt.  JuL  Cks.  76. 


LETTER  XXIL 
To  L,  Papiriut  Pmtui, 

I  WRITS  tiiiis  letter  in  great  haste  upon  my 
tablets,  in  the  midst  of  an  entertainment  i*  at  the 
house  of  Volumnius.  We  lay  down  about 
A.  u.  Tw*  ^Q  ninth  hour^  ;  and  I  am  placed  with 
your  friends  Atticns  on  my  right  hand,  and  Verrios 
on  my  left  You  will  wonder  to  find  that  I  can 
pass  my  time  thus  jovially  in  the  midst  of  servitude. 
Vet  tell  me,  my  friend,  you  who  are  the  disciple  of 
a  philosopher,  what  else  should  I  do  ?  And  to  what 
purpose  should  I  torment  myself  with  endless  dis- 
quietudes? "  Spend  your  days,"  you  will  probably 
reply, ''in  literary  occupations.  But  can  you 
imagine  I  have  any  other  ?  or  that,  without  them, 
my  very  being  would  not  be  utterly  insupportable  ? 
However,  though  employments  of  this  kind  cannot 
satiate,  there  is  a  certain  time,  nevertheless,  when 
it  is  proper  to  lay  them  aside.  Now,  at  such 
intervals,  though  a  party  at  supper  is  not  altogether 
a  point  of  so  much  importance  to  me  as  it  was  to 
you,  when  you  made  it  the  single  subject  of  your 
arch  query  to  the  philosopher' ;  yet  I  know  not 
in  what  manner  I  can  more  agreeably  dispose  of 
myself  till  the  hour  of  sleep.  But  1  was  going  to 
name  the  reat  of  our  company,  and  to  tell  you  that 
Cy  theris  ■  is  reclined*  at  the  left  hand  of  Eutrapelus. 
Yon  will  be  astonished,  I  suppose,  to  find  your 
grave  and  philosophical  friend  in  such  society,  and 
will  be  apt  to  cry  out  with  the  poet", 
'*  And  is  thi$  he,  the  man  so  late  renown'd  ? 
Whom  virtue  honour'd,  and  whom  glmy  crown'd ; 
Thii  the  famed  chief,  of  every  tongue  the  praise: 
Of  Qreeoe  the  wonder,  and  of  crowds  the  gaae." 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I  had  not  the  least  sus- 
picion that  this  fiur  lady  was  to  be  of  our  party. 
However,  I  have  the  example  of  the  Socrattc 
Aristippus*,  to  keep  me  in  countenance ;  who,  when 


9  The  time  of  meals  sesms  a  very  extraordinary  seasoo 
for  the  porpoee  of  writing  letters.  Howevtf,  it  was  ous* 
tomary  with  the  Romans  to  employ  themselves  in  this 
manner  between  the  several  courses:  and  they  usually 
carried  tablets  about  them  for  that  use.  Plntardi  informs 
us  that  Cssar  generally  signed  his  despatches  at  table.— 
Pint.  inVit.  JuLCcs. 

4  The  Romans  reclined  themsslvesopmioooolies  at  their 
meals.  The  ninth  hour  answers  to  our  threeo'doek  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  the  usual  time  when  they  made  their 
last  and  principal  meal. 

r  The  story  to  which  Cloero  here  alludes  is  more  expli- 
citly mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  letter. 

>  A  celebrated  courtesan,  who,  a  few  years  before  the 
date  of  this  letter,  had  been  a  ytrj  fsTonrite  mistress  of 
Blark  Antony.  If  the  authority  of  Senrlus  may  be  rsUed 
upon,  she  is  the  Lyooris  whose  infidelity  to  the  poet  GaUus 
is  the  subject  of  the  last  of  Virgil's  pastomla  -^glut.  in  Vit. 
Anton.  8erv. ;  in.  Virg.  Edog.  10. 

t  The  reclining  posture,  at  table,  was  esteemed  indecent 
for  women,  and  only  practised  by  those  of  a  loone  cha- 
racter ;  as  the  Roman  ladies  of  modesty  always  sat  at 
their  m^als. 

«  Manutlus  supposes  that  tbe  verses  here  quoted  are 
fhim  a  tragedy  of  tho  poet  Rnnhis,  entitled  **  Telamon  ;** 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  gram* 
marians. 

▼  He  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates ;  but  dther  mistaking  or 
perverting  the  lessons  of  his  excellent  master,  be  main- 
tained that  *<  sensual  pleasure  was  the  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate good.**  His  practice  was  agreeable  to  his  doctrine, 
and  he  spent  his  life  (a  great  part  of  which  he  passed  at 
the  court  of  Dionyidus,  the  Sicilian  tyrant)  in  every  kind 
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he  was  reproached  with  having  a  commerce  of 
gallantry  with  the  Corinthian  conrteaan, '  Tis  true, 
replied  the  philosopher,  (without  being  in  the  least 
disconcerted)  /possess  Lais,  but  Lais  possesses  not 
mu.  The  expression  is  much  stronger  in  the 
original*^,  and  I  leave  you,  if  you  think  proper,  to 
render  it  in  its  full  import.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
me  assure  yon  that  I  never  had  any  passion  of  this 
sort  even  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  and  much 
less  now  that  I  am  an  old  one.  But  my  great 
delight  is  in  these  festive  meetings,  where  1  throw 
out  just  what  comes  uppermost,  and  laugh  away 
the  sighs  and  sorrows  of  my  heart.  Nor  were  you 
yoursdf  in  a  more  serious  mood,  my  firiend,  when 
even  a  venerable  philosopher  coidd  not  escape  your 
raillery,  to  whom,  when  he  was  inquiring  if  the 
company  had  any  questions  to  propose  to  him', 
you  repUed,  with  great  gravity,  that  "  it  had  been  a 
question  with  you  the  whole  morning,  where  you 
should  find  a  party  to  sup? ''  The  formal  pedant 
expected,  perhaps,  that  you  were  going  to  ask  him 
whether  there  was  one  heaven  only,  or  heavens 
innumerable :  whereas  it  was  at  that  time,  it  seems, 
much  more  your  concern  to  be  resolved  in  the 
humorous  problem  you  proposed. 

Thus  you  see  in  what  manner  I  pass  my  time. 
I  devote  part  of  every  day  to  reading  or  writing ; 
after  which,  that  I  may  not  entirely  seclude  myself 
from  the  society  of  my  friends,  I  generally  sup  in 
their  parties.  But  upon  these  occasions  I  am  so 
far  from  transgressing  our  sumptuary  law,  (if  any 
law,  alas !  can  now  be  said  to  subsist)  that  I  do  not 
even  indulge  myself  to  the  full  extent  it  allows. 
You  need  not  be  alarmed,  therefore,  at  my  intended 
visit :  you  will  receive  a  guest  who  jokes  much  more 
abundantly  than  he  eats.    FarewdL 


LETTER  XXin. 

To  Ampius.  r 

Bblibvs  me,  my  dear  Ampins,  it  is  with  the 

utmost  reason  that  I  congratulate  yon  on  the 

A.  n  707    "^^^"^  ^^  7^"''  Affairs.      I  am  by  no 

means,  indeed,  so  imprudent  as  to  flatter 


of  luxurious  indulgence.— Cio.  de  Orator.  liL  16, 17 ;  Athen. 
Deipa.12. 

^*EX«  Aa^  oIk  fy^oiuu,  was  the  answer  of  Ar]«- 
tlppus ;  where  the  verb  fy^ct*  as  Manutius  obsenree,  con- 
veys a  more  obscene  sense  than  the  word  habeo,  into 
whioh  Cloero  translates  It 

*  The  oonoeitedness  of  the  ancient  sophists  was  so  extra- 
vagant, that  they  pretended  to  be  possessed  of  all  know- 
ledge, human  and  dirine ;  insomuch  that  one  of  them  pub- 
licly boasted,  at  the  Olympic  games,  that  he  was  not  only 
master  of  the  whole  drole  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  but 
of  the  meanest  mechanic  crafts.  Accordingly,  it  was  cus- 
tomary with  them  to  call  upon  their  audience  to  propose 
any  question  whatever  in  which  they  were  desirous  to  be 
informed ;  which  was  no  sooner  delirered  out,  than  these 
philological  mountebanks  harangued  upon  it  in  that  fluent 
jargon  with  whi  h  schoolmen  in  all  ages  have  been  so 
Ubenlly  endowed.  The  first  who  assumed  these  impious, 
shall  they  be  tenned,  or  ridiculous  pretensions  to  omni- 
science, was  one  Gorgias,  a  Grecian:  and  this  man,  who 
in  more  enlightened  days  would  have  been  looked  upon 
with  the  utmost  contempt  by  all  true  philosophers,  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  his  countrymen,  that  they 
erected  a  statue  to  his  memory,  of  solid  gold.^-€ic.  de 
Orator.  liL  32 ;  De  Finib.  ii. 

T  Titus  Ampius  had  gradually  risen  through  the  several 
employments  of  the  state,  tiU  he  arrived  at  the  piwtor- 


yo|i  wifli  false  hopes ;  for  an  nnexpectad  dimpoittU 
ment  would  probably  so  depress  your  spints  that 
nothing  woidd  ever  be  capable  of  raising  them 
again. 

I  have  solicited  your  cause  with  more  freedom 
than  was  altogether  suitable  perhaps  to  a  man  in  my 
circumstances  ;  as  the  invanable  firiendship  whi^ 
I  have  ever  borne  towards  you,  and  whioh  yon  have 
always  most  faithfully  cultivated,  taught  me  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  that  fortune,  bv  impairing 
my  credit,  had  thrown  in  my  way.  Accordingly 
the  promise  of  your  pardon  is  obtained,  and  all 
preliminaries  are  adjusted  and  confirmed  that  relate 
to  your  restoration.  I  speak  this  upon  my  own 
certain  knowledge,  having  been  a  witness  to  the 
whole  transaction.  It  happens  indeed,  very  luddly, 
that  I  am  connected  with  all  Cesar's  favouritcB ; 
insomnch  that,  next  to  Cnsar,  there  is  no  one  who 
stands  so  high  in  their  friendship  as  myself.  Faaaa, 
Hirtius,  and  Oppius,  Balbus,  Matius,  and  Postu- 
mius,  have  eadi  of  them  distinguished  me  with 
particular  mariu  of  their  esteem.  If  I  had  endea- 
voured to  establish  this  interest  merely  with  a  view 
of  serving  you  in  the  present  conjuncture,  I  should 
by  no  means  think  I  had  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
But  I  did  not  cultivate  their  good  graces  upon  any 
motive  of  this  temporising  k&id :  on  the  contrary, 
every  one  of  these  whom  I  incessantly  solicited  in 
your  behalf,  are  my  old  friends.  In  this  nnmbcr 
we  are  principally  obliged  to  Ptosa,  who,  aa  he  has 
the  greatest  credit  and  influence  with  Cnsar,  so  he 
showed  himself  extremely  sealous  for  your  interest, 
and  very  desirous  likewise  of  obliging  me.  I  must 
mention  Tullius  Cimber*  also  as  one  with  whose 
good  offices,  upon  this  occasion,  I  have  great  reason 
to  be  satisfied.  He  employed  them  more  sncoeas- 
fully  upon  your  account  than  he  possibly  could  in 
favour  of  any  other  man ;  for  it  is  not  intereated 
solicitations  so  much  as  those  which  proceed 
entirely  from  friendship  and  gratitude,  that  prevail 
with  Cssar.  Your  warrant,  however,  is  not  yet 
actually  signed,  for  there  are  certain  malevoleat 
spirits  (who  affect  to  talk  as  if  they  were  not 
secretly  pleased  that  this  civil  war  broke  out,  asd 
who  represent  you  as  the  principal  fomenter  of  it) 
that  would  be  exceedingly  offended  if  they  knew 
you  had  obtained  your  pardon.  It  was  bought 
advisable,  therefore,  to  manage  this  affair  with 
great  caution  and  secrecy ;  nor  by  any  means,  at 

f  resent,  to  suffer  our  success  to  be  publicly  known, 
t  soon,  however,  will ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  every 
thing  will  be  ripe  for  that  purpose,  befbrs  this 
letter  shall  reach  your  hands:  for  Pansa,  whoae 
word  may  be  depended  upon,  has  promised  me,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  that  he  will  in  a  very  few  diays 
procure  your  warrant.  In  the  mean  time,  I  tfaovpit 
proper  to  send  you  this  previous  account  of  the 
prosperous  state  of  your  affairs.    For  I  find,  by 


ship :  from  which  post  he  was  deoted,  in  the  year  696,  to 

the  government  of  Cilicia.    As  ho  had  distinguished  him- 

sdf  during  his  tribunate  by  promoting  the  inti 

honours  of  Pompey,  so  be  appears  to  have  I 

partisan  of  his  cause  in  the  civil  wars ;  in  ( 

of  which,  he  was  at  this  time  in  exile^Pigfa.  Aanal.  iU. 

376. 

'  This  person,  though  greatly  in  favour  with  Casar,  was 
afterwards  one  of  theprincipal  om^irators againsa him. 
It  was  he  that  gare  the  signal  to  the  rest  of  his  awoeietiw, 
whoi  th^  asBBssinated  Cesar  in  the  senate;  and  Cimber 
held  him  by  the  gown,  while  Caaslua  gars  htm  tha  flnS 
stab.*-8uet  in  Vlt.  Jul.  Cas.  83. 
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tiUdng  with  your  wife  Epolia,  and  by  the  tender 
tetra  c^  yoor  daughter  Ampia,  that  you  are  more 
dif pirited  than  your  letters  intimate ;  and  they  are 
apprehensive  that  your  nncasiness  will  be  increased 
by  their  absence.  In  order,  therefore,  to  compose 
this  anxiety  of  your  mind,  I  thought  it  incumoent 
on  me  thus  to  anticipate  a  piece  of  good  news, 
which  most  assuredly  wUl  be  Terified.  You  are 
sensible  that  in  my  former  letters  I  have  rather 
employed  such  arguments  of  consolation  as  were 
proper  to  affect  a  man  of  your  philosophical  magna- 
nimity, than  encouraged  you  to  entertain  any  other 
certain  hopes  than  those  of  being  restored  with  the 
republic  when  these  flames  should  subside.  And 
here  let  me  remind  you  of  your  letters  to  me,  in 
whidi  you  haye  always  discovered  the  most  heroic 
determination  to  meet  with  firmness  and  fortitude 
whatever  it  might  be  your  f&te  to  suffer.  I  was  by 
no  means  surprised  to  find  that  you  were  animated 
with  these  muily  sentiments,  when  I  reflected  that 
you  had  been  conversant  in  Uie  affairs  of  the  world 
from  your  earliest  youth ;  that  you  had  exercised 
some  of  the  most  important  employments  of  the 
commonwealth,  at  a  time  when  our  lives  and  liberties 
were  in  the  utmost  danger  * ;  and  that  you  entered 
into  the  present  war,  not  merely  with  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  victory,  but  with  a  mind  prepared  to  bear 
the  reverse  witii  a  wise  and  philosophical  resignation. 
In  fine,  as  you  are  employed  in  recording  the  deeds 
of  illustrious  heroes^  it  particularly  concerns  you 
to  copy  out,  in  your  own  conduct,  that  magnanim- 
ity  which  von  are  celebrating  in  others.  But  this 
is  talking  in  a  style  more  suitable  to  your  late  dr- 
cnmstances  than  to  your  present.  Let  me  only, 
then,  exhort  you  to  oome  prepared  to  endure  tiiose 
cahunities  wldch  yon  must  suffer  here  in  common 
with  every  citizen  of  Rome ;  calamities,  for  which, 
if  I  had  discovered  any  remedy,  I  should  most 
certainly  impart  it  to  you.  The  only  refuge  from 
them  is  in  those  philosophical  studies,  in  which  we 
have  both  of  us  ever  been  conversant ;  and  these, 
though  in  more  prosperous  days  they  were  only  our 
amusement,  must  now  prove  hkewise  our  strongest 
support.  But,  to  end  as  I  began,  let  me  desire  you 
to  be  well  persuaded  that  all  things  are  completely 
settled  concerning  your  fiill  pardon  and  restoration. 
Farewell 


LETTER  XXIV. 
To  P,  ServUiut  Isauricui,  Proeoruul. 
Aa  the  friendship  that  sub^ts  between  us,  and 
the  singular  affection  you  bear  me,  are  dronmstanoes 
i^xs,wi   universally  known,  1  find  myself  under  a 
frequent  necessity  of  applying  to  you  in 
behalf  of  those  who  solicit  my  recommendations. 
But  though  I  am  a  general  well-wisher  to  all  whom 
I  thus  introduce  to  your  favour,  yet  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  equally  interested  in  the  success  of  every 
one  of  them.    I  am  particularly  so,  however,  in 

*  Ampliu  tnu  tribune  In  the  ooncolate  of  Ctoero,  when 
the  oooaplnoy  of  Catiline  was  diacovored;  and  waspnetor 
in  ttie  jmr  fl95>  when  Clodios,  who  at  the  «une  time  was 
tHboae,  ralaed  so  much  disturbance  by  his  seditions  laws ; 
psrtlcnlarly  by  that  which  oooasloned  Cicero's  banishment. 
-Pisb.  AnnaL  U.  3831 

^  This  work  seems  to  have  been  of  theblOKraphical  ktaid. 
•Bd  tohave  iaoluded  the  Ufeof  JnUns  Csaar ;  as  Suetonius 
^ooles  a  passage  tnm  it,  ooooeming  the  oondoct  of  that 
;inVlt.JuLCKs.77. 


that  of  Titus  Egoatius,  as  he  was  the  generous 
companion  of  my  exile,  and  shared  with  me  in  all 
the  pains,  the  difficulties,  and  the  dangers  which  I 
underwent,  both  by  sea  and  land,  during  that  most 
unfortunate  period  of  my  life.  Nor  would  he, 
without  my  consent,  have  left  me  at  this  juncture. 
I  recommend  him  to  you,  therefore,  as  one  of  my 
funily  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  regard  ;  and 
you  will  much  oblige  me  by  convincing  him  that 
this  letter  shall  have  proved  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage.   FarewelL 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  Citrius*. 

Tbirb  was  a  time  when  I  thought  you  made  a 
very  injudicious  choice,  by  preferring  a  foreign 
^gy  country  to  your  own.  I  imagined  that 
"•  Rome  (while  yet,  alas  I  it  was  Rome) 
must  be  far  more  suitable,  I  will  not  only  say  than 
Patrs,  but  even  than  the  noblest  city  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  a  man  of  your  amiable  and  elegant 
turn  of  mind.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  I  look 
upon  your  having  retired  into  Greece,  when  our 
affairs  were  well-nigh  desperate,  as  a  strong  proof 
of  your  great  penetration ;  and  I  consider  your 
absence,  not  only  as  a  very  judicious,  but  a  very 
happy  resolution.  Yet,  why  do  I  call  it  happy  ? 
when  it  is  impossible  that  happiness  should  be  tiie 
portion  of  any  man,  in  tiiese  wretched  times,  who 
possesses  the  least  degree  of  sensibility.  However, 
that  desirable  privilege  which  you,  who  were  at 
liberty  to  leave  Italy,  enjoy  by  travelling,  I  have 
procured  by  another  method ;  and  I  can  in  some 
sort  say,  no  less  than  yourself,  that  I  live 

**  Where  nor  the  name  nor  deeds  accursed  I  hear 
Of  Pelops*  Impious  race  <*." 
For,  as  soon  as  my  levee  is  over,  (which  is  some- 
what more  frequented  than  formerly,  a  patriot 
being  now  looked  upon  as  a  sight,  of  all  others,  the 
most  uncommon*,)  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  library. 
And  it  is  there,  my  friend,  that  I  am  employed  in 
compositions  which  you  will  find,  perhaps,  to  be 
animated  with  all  that  spirit  you  once  said  so  ill 

c  He  was  one  of  the  dty  qnastors  In  the  year  OOl,  and 
about  five  years  afterwards  was  eleoted  Into  the  post  of 
tribune.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  adronoed  any  farther 
In  the  olBces  of  the  state.  On  the  contrary.  It  sesms  pro- 
bable that  he  turned  his  pursuits  Into  an  humbler  channel, 
and  engaged  In  some  branch  of  commerce.  It  was  for  this 
purpose,  perhaps,  that  about  the  time  when  the  dissen- 
tkms  between  Pompey  and  Cesar  broke  out,  heretlrsd  Into 
Greece,  and  settled  at  Patne.  Bee  letter  S  of  the  following 
book ;  Plgh.  AnnaL  U.  334. 

*  The  sons  of  Pelops  were  Atreas  and  Thyeetes,  whose 
fanpkms  and  cruel  acts  are  recorded  te  fiOralous  history. 
Thedromatlopoet  Attlus  wroteatragedy  entitled  *'  Atreus," 
fh>m  which  play,  It  is  probable,  this  line  was  quoted,  and 
which  CIcsro  seems  to  apply  to  the  vtoleDoes  committed  by 
some  of  the  leading  men  In  the  suoosssfnl  party.  That 
Cicero,  however,  by  no  means  lived  the  recuse  he  hers 
represents  himself,  has  already  appeared  by  several  letters 
in  the  preesnt  and  preceding  book,  by  which  It  Is  evident 
that  he  mixed,  with  great  freedom  and  gaiety,  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  victorious  faction. 

•  A  true  patriot  was  a  sight  In  all  agee  too  uncommon. 
It  must  be  owned,  not  to  have  been  worth  remarUag ; 
but,  whether  thoee  who  visited  Oloero,  In  order  to  view  so 
singular  a  curiosity,  were  disi^ipolnted  or  not,  is  a  quee- 
tion  which  every  reader  by  this  time,  psrhspe,  may  be 
able  very  clearly  to  drtermine. 
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Agreed  with  my  dqection  tnd  despair,  when  you 
reproached  me,  at  your  house,  for  not  acting  up  to 
the  fortitude  that  appeared  in  my  writings.  1  must 
confess,  I  could  not  at  that  time  forbear  lamenting 
the  wretched  fate  of  the  republic ;  to  which  I  was 
the  more  tenderly  attached,  as  I  had  not  only  been 
distinguished  with  its  honours,  but  had  greatly 
assisted  it  by  my  sendees.  And  even  now,  that 
time  (which  wears  out  the  sorrows  of  the  weakest 
minds),  together  with  reason  (which  ought  to  have 
ike  strongest  influence  for  that  purpose),  have  jointly 
contributed  to  compose  my  breast ;  yet  I  still  lament 
to  see  the  commonwealth  thus  fallen,  without  a 
hope  of  ever  rising  more !  There  is  nothing,  how* 
ever,  that  can  at  present  be  justly  imputed  to  Him, 
in  whom  all  power  is  now  vested  ;  unless,  perhaps, 
it  be  that  he  has  more  than  he  ought  And  as  to 
what  is  past,  our  fate  and  our  follies  have  had  so 
large  a  share  in  all  that  has  happened,  that  we 
cannot  complain  with  a  good  grace.  As  little  reason 
is  there  to  hope  that  affairs  will  mend.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  but  conclude  my  letter  as  I  began  it, 
with  admiring  your  judgment  if  it  were  choice,  or 
your  fortune  if  it  were  chance,  that  led  you  fh>m 
this  unpleasing  scene.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVL 
To  Ligaritu, 
Be  assured  that  I  am  exerting  my  utmost  efforts 
of  every  kind  in  order  to  procure  your  restoration. 
A.V.  707.  ^^  truth,  the  singular  and  pious  affection 
of  your  brothers,  for  whom  I  bear  the 
same  warm  friendship  that  I  entertain  for  yourself, 
will  not  suffer  me  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of 
employing  my  beat  offices  in  your  behalf.  But  I 
had  rather  you  should  learn  from  their  letters  than 
from  mine,  what  I  have  already  performed,  and 
what  I  am  still  endeavouring  to  perform,  in  your 
affairs.  I  will  only,  therefore,  acquaint  you  myself 
with  the  strong  and  well-grounded  hopes  I  have 
conceived,  that  your  restoration  will  soon  be  effected. 
Let  me  previously  observe,  that  my  fears  in  all 
doubtful  cases  of  importance  are  ever  apt  to  be 
much  superior  to  my  hopes ;  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fiiult, 
which  I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge.  Never- 
theless, the  last  time  I  waited  upon  Caesar,  I  came 
away  with  a  full  persuasion  that  there  was  not  the 
least  reason  to  doubt  of  his  granting  you  a  pardon. 
I  attended  him  for  this  purpose,  at  the  request  of 
your  brothers,  on  the  26th  of  November  last,  in 
the  morning,  not  without  encountering  all  the  usual 
difficulties  and  indignities  before  I  could  gain  ad- 
mittance. Your  brothers,  and  the  rest  of  your 
relations,  having  thrown  themselves  at  his  feet,  I 
supported  their  petition  with  such  arguments  as  I 
thought  suitable  to  the  occasion'.     And  I  could 

'  Ctoofo  had,  ihortly  afterwards,  a  more  public  oocadon 
of  testifying  his  seal  for  bis  friend.  For  Tobero,  though 
be  had  himself  engaged  In  the  same  party  with  Ligarius, 
having  from  private  plqm  oppoeed  the  recal  of  Ligarius, 
Cloero  defended  him  befbreCmar  in  the  forum,  in  a  noble 
oratloD  which  is  still  extant.  It  was  upon  this  oooasioD, 
that  the  pomp  and  energy  uf  the  Ronum  orator's  rhetoric 
is  Mid  to  have  had  such  a  wonderfol  eflbct,  that  it  not  only 
made  Cesar  tremble,  but,  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary, 
it  made  him  change  his  determinod  purpose,  and  acquit 
the  man  he  had  resnlved  to  condemn.  This  story  has  often 
beMi  alleged  in  proof  of  the  power  of  ancient  eloquence ; 


plainly  perceive,  not  only  by  the  gracious  1 
which  Caesar  returned,  but  by  the  whole  air  of  his 
countenance,  together  with  several  other  little  cir- 
cumstances, much  easier  to  remark  than  describe, 
that  he  was  extremely  well  inclined  in  your  Isvomrf . 
Preserve,  then,  my  friend,  a  firm  and  vigigtwu 
frame  of  mind ;  and  if  you  bore  the  dark  and  tern* 
pestuous  season  of  your  affairs  with  Cortitude,  let 
their  present  more  serene  and  favouraUs  aspnct 
fill  your  heart  with  cheerfulness*  As  for  mysck^  I 
shall  continue  to  act  with  as  much  asiidalty  in 
your  cause  as  if  there  were  still  many  obstMles  to 
surmount.  To  this  end,  I  shall  very  zealously  per- 
severe in  my  applications  not  only  to  Cseaar,  but 
to  all  those  who  are  most  in  his  favour ;  every  one 
of  whom  I  have  experienced  to  be  much  ny  fiiead. 
FarewelL 

and  the  translator  onnfesses,  that  he  has  himself,  in  the 
letters  published  under  tho  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Fftx- 
osboroe,  prodooed  it  for  that  purpose.  But,  upon  a  strkter 
inquiry,  the  supposed  fact  seems  to  be  extremely  ques- 
tionable. For,  in  tha  first  place,  there  is  not  tbe  Umd 
trace  of  it  in  any  part  of  Cicero's  writings.  Now  ttiiaUi 
total  silence  seems  to  furnish  a  very  strong  preswapMva 
argument  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  story ;  for  it  iaaU(»> 
gether  improbable  that  a  man  of  Cicero's  dMuraoter  sfaoald 
have  omitted  any  opportunity  of  displaying  a  circomstapoe 
so  exceedingly  to  the  honour  of  his  oratorical  powers, 
la  tho  next  place,  it  is  very  obsmrable,  that  Talerins 
Maxlmus,  who  has  a  chapter  expressly  to  Aow  the  foree 
of  eloquence,  and  who  mentioas  a  pvtionlar  iniitanre  of 
this  Idnd  with  r«ard  to  Cesar  hfanaelf,  yat  tafcea  net  tha 
least  notice  of  the  £«ot  in  question.  But  if  il  laid  been 
true,  is  it  credible  either  that  it  should  never  have  reached 
his  knowledge,  or  that,  knowing  it,  he  should  liave  pasand 
it  over  in  silence?  especially  as  it  afforded  him  a  mo^ 
strongw  instance  for  Us  purpose  than  any  he  has  thoui^ 
proper  to  enumerate.  It  is  remarkable,  Ukewise,  that 
Quintilian,  though  he  frequently  cites  the  very  pasMge 
in  this  cdebrated  oration  which  is  sui^KMed  to  have 
raised  the  strongest  emotions  in  Casar's  brasst,  yet  gives 
not  the  least  intimation  of  the  efflsct  which  it  is  pretended 
to  have  wrought  Plutarch  is  the  only  ancient  writer  who 
relates  this  story,  and  he  introduces  it  with  a  \iymu  )c, 
an  expression  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  (Ud  not  oopy 
it  from  any  earlier  historian,  but  reoeived  it  only  from 
common  tradition.  Now  it  might  be  sufficient  to  ftv<a  lisa 
to  such  a  report,  if  Cesar  had  been  seiaed  during  the 
oouree  of  this  trial  with  one  of  liis  osual  ejdleptfc  ila, 
which  were  attended  with  that  change  oC  eokmr  and 
trembling  of  the  no^es  that  Plutar^  ascribes  to  the 
force  of  Cicero's  rhetoric.  And  that  this  is  aO  thaS  theiv 
was  of  truth  In  the  case,  Is  rendered  probable  by  the  t«sti> 
mony  of  Suetonius,  who  infivms  us  that  Caear  was  twies 
seiaed  with  theee  fits  when  he  was  tngaged  in  judielsl 
aHhirs^VaL  Max.  viU. 9;  Quint  lUstit  Orat  viil.  4.  < : 
ix.  S;  Phit  inTit  Cioer.;  Suet  in  Vit  Jul.  Gee.  41. 

r  Cicero's  prwisgus  in  the  present  instance  appear  to 
have  been  well  grounded ;  for  Ligarins,  shortly  afterward^ 
obtained  Cesar's  permission  to  return  to  Rome.  Ugarins* 
nevertheless,  entered  into  the  conspiracy  agalnal  him;  and 
history  has  recorded  the  very  q)irited  answer  whl<^  Uga 
riua  made  to  Brutus,  when  that  illustrious  Romm  paid 
him  a  visit  in  order  to  invite  him  into  a  parycipatioei  of 
his  scheme.  Brutus,  finding  him  sick  in  bed,  began  to 
lament  that  he  should  be  confined  at  so  critloal  n  con- 
Juncture ;  upon  which,  Ligarius,  raising  himself  on  hie 
arm,  and  taking  Brutus  by  the  hand,  •*  Oh,niy  friend.** 
said  he,  **  if  you  are  meditating  any  eatarprim  worthy  «f 
yourself,  I  am  welL'-Plut  in  Vit  Brat. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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LETTER  XXVIL 
To  P,  Serviliuf  Isauricus,  Prooontul. 
I  TOOK  ooc&iion,  when  we  were  wtlking  in  year 
gardent,  to  recommend  to  you»  with  all  poBsible 
^  ^^^^  eftrneftoess,  the  Asiatic  affairs  of  my 
friend  Cerellia^.  And,  agreeably  to  your 
««nl  disposition,  and  to  those  many  great  and 
good  offices  I  have  perpetaaUy  receired  at  yoar 
hands,  you  very  generously  assured  me  of  your 
utmost  assistanee.  This  circumstance,  I  persuade 
myself,  you  have  not  forgotten :  I  am  sure,  at  least, 
k  is  not  customary  with  you  to  be  unmindful  of  my 
Mquests.  However,  the  agents  of  this  lady  inform 
her,  in  their  letters,  that  the  numerous  occupations 
in  which  so  extensive  a  province  engages  you, 
render  it  necessary  that  you  should  be  reminded, 
flrom  time  to  time,  of  your  promise.  I  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  recollect  that  you  gave  me  full  assur- 
ances of  employing  your  good  offices  in  fovour  of 
C;TfUia,  so  far  as  should  be  consistent  with  your 
honour ;  and  I  think  your  powers  for  this  purpose 
are  very  extensive.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  which  passed  in  relation  to 
ttue  heirs  of  Vannonius,  is  expressed  in  such  terms 
as  to  admit  of  an  interpretation  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  CerelUa's  interest.  But  this  must  be 
awunitted  entirely  to  your  own  judgment ;  which, 
I  doubt  not,  will  construe  this  decree  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  intended  by  the  senate,  as  I  know 
tbe  respect  you  always  bear  for  the  resolutions  of 
tliat  assembly.  I  will  only  add,  therefore,  that  I 
desire  you  would  believe  that  every  instance  in 
which  you  shall  fovour  Cerellia  will  be  a  singular 
obligation  conferred  upon  myself.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVIIL 

To  Aulut  CacinaK 

I  WAB  informed,  by  yoar  zealous  friend  Laigus, 

that  the  time  limited  for  your  continuance  in  Sidly 

A.  V.  707    ^P"^  0°  ^^  ^^^  of  January  next 

Having,  therefore,  upon  all  occasions, 

ohaarved  that  Cesar  ratifies  whatever  Balbus  and 

Oppins  act  in  his  absence^  I  very  strenuously  soli- 

^  Thto  lady  was  not  only  a  partiotilar  friend  of  Cicero, 
but  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of  his  moral  writings.  Bat 
nfllther  her  phOoaophy  nor  her  age,  thongh  she  waa  ten 
yean  older  than  Cioero,  could  secnre  her  character  firom 
•  and  dander  baa  add  that  her  interoouree  with 
'  an^or  did  not  always  turn  upon  matten  of  speou- 
But  if  the  reader  has  the  ooriority  to  tee  this 
charfB  entirely  overthrown,  he  will  find  a  very  latia- 
faotrary  oanfntation  of  it  in  Monsieur  Mongault's  fourth 
remark  on  the  5Ist  letter  of  the  12th  book  to  Atticus. 

1  AnlttsCBcina  waa  a  person  of  great  and  amiable  virtues 
in  private  life ;  and  he  was  distinguished,  likewise,  in 
pwbUo  for  his  genius,  his  eloquence,  and  his  erudition. 
Ha  asema  to  bare  particularly  excelled  in  the  science  of 
divination;  upon  which  subject  he  wrote  a  treatise,  which 
ia  often  cited  by  Seneca.  In  the  civil  wars,  henot  only 
drew  his  sw<tfd,  but  his  pen  against  Oesar :  having  pub* 
Usbed  an  invective  upon  that  general,  which  appears  to 
have  extremely  offended  him.  Ocina  was  accordingly 
banished ;  and  the  present  and  following  letters  to  him, 
were  written  daring  his  exile  in  Sicily.— Cic.  Orat.  pro 
C'awin.  35, 98 ;  Seneo.  Natural.  Quest,  ii.  poitim. 

J  Cesar  was,  at  this  time,  in  Spain,  porsuing  the  war 
against  the  sons  of  Pompey ;  whilst  Opplus  and  Balbus 
were  acting  as  his  vicegerents  at  Rome. 


dted  them  that  you  might  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  that  island  as  long  as  you  riiould  think  proper. 
In  all  my  applications  of  this  kind,  they  have  either 
instantly  complied  with  my  desire,  if  it  happened 
not  to  be  particularly  disagreeable  to  them,  or  have 
assigned  their  reasons  for  refusing :  but  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  they  did  not  give  me  an  immediate 
answer^.  However,  they  caUed  upon  me  again  the 
very  same  day,  in  order  to  acquaint  me,  that  in 
consequence  of  my  request,  you  were  at  liberty  to 
continue  in  Sicily  dunng  your  own  inclination: 
and  they  would  be  answerable,  they  said,  that 
CsBsar  would  not  be  displeased.  Thus  you  see  how 
far  your  licence  extends :  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  use  it  would  be  most  advisable  for  you  to 
make  of  it. 

After  I  had  written  thus  far,  your  letter  waa 
given  into  my  hands,  wherein  you  desire  my  opinion 
whether  you  should  remain  in  Sicily,  or  go  into 
Asia  in  order  to  settle  your  affairs  in  that  province. 
I  do  not  well  know  how  to  reconcile  this  question 
to  the  account  which  I  mentioned  above  to  have 
received  from  Largus.  For  he  talked  to  me  as  if 
you  were  not  at  Uberty  to  reside  any  lonier  in 
Sicily:  whereas  your  query  seems  to  imply  tho 
contrary.  Be  thu  as  it  may,  my  sentiments  are, 
that  you  should,  by  all  means,  continue  in  that 
island.  The  nearness  of  its  sitoation  renders  it 
extremely  convenient  for  the  more  expeditiously 
receiving  and  returning  letters  and  expresses  during 
the  negotiation  of  your  pardon :  om  you  will  be  so 
much  the  earlier,likewise,amongstus,if  you  should, 
as  I  hope,  obtain  leave  to  return  to  Rome,  or  at 
least,  into  Italy.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I 
am  altogether  against  your  removing  from  your 
present  quarters. 

I  shall  not  fail  to  recommend  yon,  in  tiie  strongest 
terms,  to  Furftmins  Posthumus  and  his  lieutenants, 
when  they  arrive  here :  but,  at  present,  they  are 
all  at  Mutina.  They  are  every  one  of  them  my 
friends,  and  not  only  persons  of  singular  merit, 
but  great  admirers  of  men  of  your  character.  You 
may,  without  any  particular  application  to  me,  do. 
pend  upon  my  best  assistance  m  every  other  article 
wherein  I  imagine  my  services  oan  avail  yoo.  And 
should  there  l:^  any  of  which  I  may  be  ignorant,  if 
you  will  point  them  out  to  me,  you  will  find  that 
you  could  not  have  employed  any  other  of  your 
friends  who  would  have  acted  in  your  affairs  with 
so  warm  azeaL 

Though  I  shall  speak  so  effectually  to  Forfanius 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  yoar  delivering 
a  letter  to  him  on  my  part,  yet,  as  some  of  your 
family  were  desirous  you  should  have  one,  1  could 
not  refuse  their  request :  and  I  have  added,  at  the 
bottom  of  this,  a  copy  of  my  letter.    FueweU. 


LETTER  XXIX, 
To  THhu  Furfaniiu^,  Proeontui, 
It  is  impossible  to  be  more  intimately  united 
with  any  man,  than  I  have  ever  been  with  Aulus 
A  u  707    ^"^i<^    ^  ^'^^  ^^  fj^f^t  familiarity  with 
his  illustrious  father  :  and  the  eariy  pre- 
sages I  observed  in  the  son,  of  the  most  exalted 
probity  and  eloquence,  won  my  affections  to  biro 


^  He  was  appointed  by  Caaar  proconsul  of  Sicily  for  the 
following  year ;  in  which  post  he  is  said  to  have  conducted 
bimsBlf  with  great  clemency  and  moderation  — Qnartler. 
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from  his  Touth.  We  were  attached  to  each  other, 
not  only  by  tiie  mntual  exchange  of  many  friendly 
officet,  but  by  tiie  same  common  tastes  and  studies : 
insomuch,  that  there  is  no  man  for  whom  I  ever 
entertained  a  more  tender  regard.  After  this,  I 
need  only  add,  that  I  am  under  the  strongest  obli- 
gations, as  you  see,  to  protect  both  his  person  and 
his  fortunes,  to  Uie  utmost  of  my  power.  As  I 
know,  by  many  instances,  the  sentiments  you  enter- 
tain both  of  the  calamities  of  the  republic,  and  of 
those  who  suffer  for  its  sake,  I  am  sure  your  own 
inclinations  will  lead  you  to  assist  Csecina.  I  will 
only  entreAt  you,  thcorefore,  to  suffer  my  recom- 
mendation to  increase  that  favourable  disposition 
In  proportion  to  the  esteem  whidi  I  am  sensible 
you  bear  me :  and  be  well  persuaded,  that  you 
cannot  give  me  a  more  sensible  proof  of  your 
friendship.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXX. 
Auitu  CtBoina  to  Cicero. 

I  HOPE  you  will  not  only  pardon  the  foars,  but 
pity  the  misfortunes,  which  prevented  your  re- 
^0.  ceiving  my  performance  so  soon  as  I 
*  inten£d :  but  liy  son  was  apprehensive, 
I  hear,  that  ^  publication  of  this  piece  might 
prove  to  my  prejudice.  And,  indeed,  as  the  effect 
of  compositions  of  this  kind  depends  more  upon 
the  temper  in  which  they  are  rMd  than  on  that 
in  which  tiiey  are  written,  his  fears  were  by  no 
means  irrational ;  espedaUy  as  I  am  still  a  sufferer 
for  the  Uberties  of  my  pen.  In  this  respect  my 
fate,  surely,  is  somewhat  singular.  For  the  errors 
of  an  author  are  generally  either  reformed  by  a 
blot,  or  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  fame :  whereas 
banishment,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  thought  the 
more  proper  method  of  correcting  mine,  ijid  yet 
the  whole  of  my  crime  amounts  only  to  this — that 
I  poured  forth  my  invectives  against  the  man  with 
whom  I  was  openly  at  war.  fsow,  there  was  not 
a  single  person,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  party  with 
mysdf,  who  was  not  in  effect  guilty  of  the  same 
offence ;  as  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  send  up 
his  vows  for  success  to  our  cause,  or  that  offered  a 
sacrifice,  though  upon  an  occasion  ever  so  foreign 
to  public  affaire,  without  imploring  the  gods  that 
Cesar  might  soon  be  defeated.  If  he  imagines 
oUierwise,  he  is  extremelv  happy  in  his  ignorance. 
But  if  he  knows  this  to  be  fact,  why  am  I  marked 
out  as  the  particular  object  of  his  wrath,  for  having 
written  something  which  he  did  not  approve, 
whUst  he  forgives  everyone  of  those  who  were 
perpetually  involdng  Heaven  for  his  perdition  1 

But  I  was  going  to  acquaint  you  with  the  reason 
of  those  feare  wUch  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  my  letter.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  have  taken 
notice  of  you  in  the  piece  in  question;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  touched  upon  your  conduct 
with  great  caution  and  reserve.  Not  that  I  have, 
by  any  means,  changed  my  sentiments  concerning 
it ;  but,  as  being  afraid  to  say  all  that  they  dictated 
to  lie.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  in  composi- 
tions of  the  panegyrical  kind,  an  author  should 
not  only  deliver  his  applauses  with  a  full  and 
unlimited  freedom,  but  heighten  them,  likewise, 
with  a  suitable  strength  and  warmth  of  expression. 
In  satire^indeed,  though  great  liberties  are  generally 
thought  allowable,  yet,  a  writer  must  always  be 


upon  his  guard,  lest  he  degenerates  into  petolanee 
and  scurrility.  An  author  is  still  more  restrained 
in  speaking  advantageously  of  himself ;  as,  witfaoni 
mudi  care  and  circumspection,  he  will  ^pear 
arrogant  and  conceited.  Of  all  suhjects,  therefore, 
of  a  pertonal  nature,  it  is  panegyric  alone  wherein 
a  writer  may  expatiate  uncontrolled ;  as  he  cannot 
be  sparing  in  the  encomiums  he  bestows  upon 
another,  widiout  incurriog  the  imputation  of  envy 
or  inability.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  yoo 
will  think  yourself,  perhaps,  obliged  to  me.  For 
as  I  was  not  at  libcoty  to  represent  your  actions 
in  the  manner  they  deserve,  the  next  fovovr  to 
being  totally  silent  concerning  them,  was  to  mention 
them  as  little  as  possible.  But  difficult  as  it  was 
to  contain  myself  upon  so  copious  a  sabjoct,  I 
however  forbore :  and  as  there  were  various  parts 
of  your  conduct  I  did  not  venture  even  to  touch 
upon,  so,  in  the  revisal  of  my  work,  I  not  only 
found  it  necessary  to  strike  out  several  circam^ 
stances  I  had  inserted,  but  to  place  many  of  those 
which  I  suffered  to  remain  in  a  Less  advantageous 
point  of  view.  But  should  an  architect,  in  nising 
a  flight  of  steps,  omit  some,  cut  away  part  of  those 
he  had  fixed,  and  leave  many  of  the  rest  loose  aad 
ill  joined  together,  might  he  not  more  properly  be 
said  to  erect  a  ruin,  than  an  easy  and  regular 
ascent  ?  In  the  same  manner,  where  an  antler  is 
constrained,  by  a  thousand  unhappy  ctronmstanoes, 
to  break  the  just  coherence  of  his  piece  and  destroy 
its  proper  gradation,  how  can  he  hope  to  produee 
anything  that  shall  merit  the  applause  of  a  rained 
and  judicious  ear?  But  I  was  still  more  embarrassed 
where  my  subject  led  me  to  speak  of  Csesar :  and 
I  will  own  that  I  trembled  whenever  I  had  occasion 
to  mention  his  name.  My  fean,  however,  did  not 
arise  from  any  apprehension  that  what  I  wrote 
might  draw  upon  me  his  farther  chastisement,  but 
lest  it  should  not  be  agreeable  to  his  particular 
sentiments,  with  which,  indeed,  I  am  by  no  means 
well  acquainted.  But  with  what  spirit  can  a  man 
compose  when  he  is  obliged  to  ask  himself,  at  every 
sentence,  '*Will  Cesar  approve  of  this?  May 
not  this  expression  appear  of  suspicious  import  ? 
Or  will  he  not  think  it  still  worse  if  I  change  it 
thus  ?''  But,  besides  these  difficulties,  I  was  p«- 
plexed,  likewise,  in  regard  to  the  appUnaas  and 
censures  which  I  dealt  out  to  others ;  as  I  waa  afiraid 
I  might  apply  them  where  they  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  very  agreeable  to  Cesar,  though  they  might  not 
actually  give  him  offence.  I  reflected,  that  if  his 
vengeance  pureued  me  for  what  I  wrote,  whilst  I 
had  my  sword  in  my  hand ;  what  might  be  the 
conseouence,  should  I  displease  him  now  that  I 
am  a  disarmed  exile  ?  These  fean  increased  upon 
me,  when  I  considered  the  cautious  manner  in 
which  you  thought  it  necessary  to  deliver  your 
sentiments  in  your  treatise  entitled  the  Oraior; 
where  you  modestly  apologise  for  venturing  to 
publish  your  notions  upon  the  subject,  by  aserOang 
It  to  the  request  of  Brutus.  But  if  you,  whose 
eloquence  has  rendered  you  the  general  patron  of 
every  Roman,  deemed  it  expedient  to  be  thus  art- 
fully guarded,  how  much  more  requisite  is  it  for 
your  old  client,  who  is  now  reduced  to  implore 
that  protection  fh)m  every  citizen  in  general,  which 
he  once  received  from  yourself  in  partieular  ? 
An  author  who  writes  under  the  constraint  of  so 
many  doubts  and  fean,  though  fean,  perhaps,  Uiat 
are  altogether  groundless ;  who  is  fbroad  to  a^nst 
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uDMst  svory  Mntencey  not  to  his  own  jiid^oifl&tf 
Vat  to  tiie  impfrasfion  it  may  probably  make  upon 
othen ;  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  execute 
any  compotition  with  suceesa.  And  though  this 
is  a  diificulty  which  yon  have  neter,  it  ii  possible, 
oxperieneed,  as  your  exalted  genius  is  equal  to  every 
nndertaking ;  yet  I  am  sure  I  experienced  it  yery 
sensibly  myself.  Nevertheless,  I  ordered  my  son 
to  read  my  performance  to  you ;  but  not  to  leave 
it  in  your  hands,  unless  you  would  promise  to 
correet  it ;  that  is,  unless  you  would  new-model 
H  in  all  its  parts. 

As  to  my  Asiatic  expedition:  notwithstanding 
my  albirs  require  my  presence  in  that  province, 
yet,  in  obedience  to  your  advice,  I  have  laid  aside 
my  intended  voyage.  And  now,  as  you  are  sensible 
tiiat  my  Ikte  must  necessarily,  one  way  or  other, 
be  soon  determined,  I  need  not,  I  am  persuaded, 
paiticulaily  exhort  you  to  assist  me  with  your  good 
offees.  Let  me  only  entreat  you,  my  dear  Cicero, 
■otto  defer  them  in  expectation  of  my  son's  arrival. 
For  his  youth,  his  tenderness,  and  his  fears,  render 
him  ill  able  to  think  of  every  measure  which  may 
be  proper  to  be  taken  for  my  advantage.  The 
y/rhAe  management,  therefore,  of  my  cause,  must 
test  entirdy  upon  you,  as  it  is  upon  you,  in  truth, 
that  all  my  hopes  depend.  Your  judidous  observa- 
tkn  has  enabled  you  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
of  Csesar's  heart ;  and  you  are  acquainted  with  all 
the  most  probable  methods  of  prenuliog  with  him : 
•o  that  each  suoeessfhl  step  that  shall  be  made  in 
tUs  a£bir,  from  its  commencement  to  its  conclusion, 
moMt  proceed  altogether  firom  you.  I  am  sensible, 
Kkewiae,  diat  you  have  great  interest  with  C«sar, 
and  still  greater  with  all  his  &vourites.  I  doubt 
•ot,  then,  of  your  effecting  my  restoration,  if  you 
vril}  exert  yourself  for  that  purpose,  not  only  in 
sndi  instances  wherein  I  shall  particularly  request 
your  assistance  (though  that,  mdeed,  would  be  a 
very  considerable  obligation),  but  by  taking  the 
whole  conduct  of  this  matter  into  your  own  hands. 
Perhaps  my  judgment  is  bhnded  by  mv  misfortunes, 
or  I  ejqwGt  more  from  your  friendship  than  in 
modeaty  I  ought,  when  I  venture  thus  to  impose 
upon  you  so  hnvy  a  burthen.  But  whichever  may 
be  the  case,  your  general  conduct  towards  your 
friends  will  furnish  me  with  an  excuse ;  for  the 
Meal  which  you  exert  upon  all  occasions  where 
tiieir  interest  is  concerned,  has  taught  them  not 
only  to  expect,  but  even  to  claim  your  services. 

With  Regard  to  the  book  which  my  son  will 
deliver  to  you,  I  entreat  you  either  not  to  suffer  it 
to  be  published,  or  to  correct  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  not  appear  to  my  disadvantage.  Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXL 

To  P,  Servilius  Isawrieus,  ProeonmL 

I  Nsnn  not  xuform  you,  that  Curtius  Mithres  is 

the  favourite  fireedman  of  my  very  intimate  friend 

^^  Fostumus :  but  let  me  assure  yon,  that  he 

^  ^  *^'  distinguishes  me  with  the  same  marks  of 

respect  which  he  pays  to  his  patron  himself.  When- 

ever  I  was  at  Bphesus,  I  made  use  of  his  house 

aa  my  own ;  and  many  incidents  concurred  which 

aibrded  me  full  proofs  both  of  his  fidelity  and  his 

affection.    For  this  reason,  as  often  as  either  my 

friends  or  mysdf  have  any  affairs  to  transact  in 

Asia,  I  always  apply  to  Mithres :  and  I  command 


not  only  his  services,  but  his  purse  and  his  house, 
with  the  same  fireedom  that  I  should  dispose  of  my 
own.  I  particularise  these  circumstances  tiie  more 
minutely,  that  you  may  see  it  is  not  upon  common 
motives,  or  to  gratify  the  purposes  of  any  ambitious 
views,  that  I  now  apply  to  you ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  in  favour  of  one  with  ^om  I  am 
united  by  the  strongest  connexions.  I  entreat 
you  then  to  do  me  the  honour  of  sssiflting  him  with 
your  good  offices,  not  only  in  the  law-soit  wherein 
he  is  engaged  witii  a  certain  citizen  of  Colophon ', 
but  in  every  other  instance  also,  as  far  as  shall  be 
consistent  withyourown  character  and  convenience. 
But  though  I  make  this  excqition,  yet  I  am  sure  he 
has  too  much  modesty  to  ask  anything  improper  of 
you.  Indeed,  it  is  his  utmost  wish,  that  his  own 
merit,  in  conjunction  with  my  recommendation, 
may  procure  him  your  esteem.  I  very  eamestiy, 
therefore,  conjure  you,  not  only  to  favour  him  with 
your  protection,  but  to  receive  him  into  the  number 
of  your  friends.  In  return,  you  may  depend  upon 
my  most  xealous  services  upon  all  occasions  wherein 
I  shall  imagine  either  your  interest  or  your  inclina- 
tion may  require  them.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXII. 
To  Aulus  Cmema, 

As  often  as  I  see  your  son  (and  I  see  him  almost 

every  day)  I  never  nil  to  assure  him  of  my  xealous 

assistance,  without  any  exception  of  time, 

u.  7w.  ^  labour,  or  of  business  :  and  I  promise 
him  likewise  my  credit  and  interest,  with  thu  single 
limitation,  tiiat  he  may  rely  upon  them  as  far  as  Sie 
small  share  I  possess  of  eitiier  can  possibly  extend. 

I  have  read  your  performance",  and  still  con. 
tinue  to  read  it,  with  much  attention ;  as  I  sbdl 
preserve  it  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  Your  afburs, 
indeed,  of  every  kind  are  my  principal  concern ; 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  them  every  day  ap- 
pear with  a  more  and  more  favourable  aspect  You 
have  many  friends  who  contribute  their  good  offices 
for  this  purpose:  of  whose  seal  your  son,  I  am 
assured,  has  already  acquainted  you,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  hopes  that  their  endeavours  will  prove  effectuaL 
Inregard  to  what  may  be  collected  from  appearances, 
I  do  not  pretendtodisoemmore  than,  I  am  persuaded, 
you  see  yourself :  but  as  you  may  reflect  upon  them, 
perhaps,  with  greater  discomposure  of  mind,  I 
think  it  proper  to  give  you  my  sentiments  concern- 
ing them.  Believe  me,  then,  it  is  impossible,  from 
the  nature  and  drcumstnnces  of  pubUc  afiairs,  that 
either  you,  or  your  companions  in  adversity,  should 
long  remain  under  your  present  misfortunes :  yes, 
my  friend,  it  is  impossible  that  so  severe  an  injury 
should  continue  to  oppress  the  honest  advocates  of 
so  good  a  cause.  But  my  hopes  are  particularly 
strong  with  respect  to  yourself :  not  merelvin  oon- 


sideration  of  your  rank  and  virtues  (for  these  you 
possess  in  common  with  many  others),  but  particu- 
lariy  firom  your  singular  learning  and  genius.  The 
man  in  whose  power  we  all  of  us  are,  holds  thoe 
shiniQg  Qualities  in  much  esteem  :  and  I  am  well 
persuaded,  you  would  not  have  remained,  even  a 
single  moment,  in  your  present  situation,  if  he  had 
not  imagined  himself  wounded*  by  those  talenta 

I  A  dty  of  hmia,  Id  Asia  Minor :  and  ooeof  thoiewlikii 
dalmad  the  hooonr  of  bdng  the  bfrth-plaoe  of  Homer. 
»  8ettba  30th  letter  of  this  book. 
•  See rrm.  Ion  tetter 98 of  thi» book. 
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he  admires.  His  resentment,  however,  seems  dail j 
cooling :  and  it  has  been  intimated  to  me  by  some 
of  his  most  particular  friends,  that  you  wiH  un- 
doubtedly find  advantage  in  the  high  opinion  he 
has  conceiTcd  of  your  abilities.  Let  me  conjure 
you,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  preserve  a  firm  and 
unshaken  fortitude  of  mind,  as  what  you  owe  to 
your  birth,  to  your  education,  to  your  learning,  and 
to  that  character  you  have  universally  obtained; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  that,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  assigned,  yon  would  entertain  tiie  strongest 
and  most  favourable  hopes.  Be  well  persuaded, 
likewise,  that  I  shall  always  most  readily  contribute 
my  warmest  services  both  to  you  and  to  your  family. 
You  have,  indeed,  a  full  right  to  expect  them,  from 
that  affection  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between 
us,  from  the  conduct  I  ever  observe  towards  all 
mv  friends,  and  from  the  numberless  good  oflSces 
I  have  received  at  your  hands.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIIL 
To  P.  Setvilius  JsaurioiUi  Proeoruui, 
As  the  share  you  allow  me  in  your  friendship  is 
by  no  means  a  secret  to  the  world,  it  occasions 
^  ^  ^^  great  numbers  to  apply  to  me  for  reoom. 
mendations.  My  letters  to  you,  therefore, 
of  this  kind,  are  sometimes,  I  confess,  no  other 
than  the  tributes  of  common  compliment.  They 
are  much  more  frequentiy,  however,  the  dictates 
of  a  real  affection ;  as  is  the  case,  be  assured,  in 
the  present  instance,  when  I  recommend  to  you  Am- 
pins Menander,  the  freedman  of  my  friend  Ampius 
Balbus.  He  is  a  very  worthy,  modest  man, 
and  highly  in  the  esteem  both  of  his  patron  and 
myself.  You  will  much  oblige  me,  then,  by  assist- 
ing him  with  tout  good  offices,  in  every  instance 
that  shall  not  be  inconvenient  to  you :  and,  believe 
me,  it  is  with  great  eaniestness  that  I  make  this 
request     FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
To  Aulut  Caeina. 
I  AM  afraid  yon  will  think  tiiat  I  am  a  more 
negligent  correspondent  than  I  ought,  considering 
A.  o.  707.  ^®  iinion  between  us  as  partisans  of  the 
same  cause,  as  being  joined  in  the  same 
studies,  and  as  having  mutually  conferred  upon 
each  other  many  obliging  good  offices.  The  sin- 
cere truth,  however,  is,  that  I  should  much  sooner 
and  much  oftener  have  written  to  you,  if  I  had 
not  been  in  daily  expectation  of  seeing  your  affairs 
in  a  better  train ;  and  I  rather  chose,  instead  of 
confirming  you  in  the  spirit  with  which  you  bear 
your  misfortunes,  to  have  sent  you  my  congratu- 
lations on  their  beins  ended.  I  still  hope  to  have 
that  pleasure  very  shortly.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  endeavour,  if  not  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  philosopher,  at  least  with  all 
the  influence  of  a  friend,  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
you  in  that  manly  spirit  with  which  I  hear,  and  be- 
lieve, you  are  animated.  For  this  purpose,  I  shall  not 
address  yon  as  one  whose  misfortunes  are  without 
hope ;  but  as  a  person  of  whose  restoration  I  have 
conceived  the  same  well-grounded  confidence  which 
you  formerly,  1  remember,  entertained  of  mine. 


For  when  I  was  driven  from  my  comtry  by  t  aet 
of  men  who  were  convinced  they  could  nevei 
effect  their  destructive  purposes  so  long  as  I  ood» 
tinned  in  the  common weslth,  I  was  informed  by 
many  of  my  friends  who  visited  me  from  Asia, 
where  you  &en  resided,  that  you  strongly  assured 
them  of  my  speedy  and  honourable  real  Now, 
if  the  prindples  of  the  Etruscan  science**,  in  whick 
Tou  were  instructed  by  your  illustrious  and  ezeel- 
lent  father,  did  not  deceive  you  with  respect  to 
me,  neither  will  my  presages  be  less  infiiUible  witk 
regard  to  you.  They  are  derived,  indeed,  not  only 
from  the  maxims  and  records  of  the  most  distin- 
guished sages,  whose  writings,  you  wdl  know,  I 
have  studied  with  great  application,  but  fr-om  a 
long  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  frt>m  having 
passed  through  various  scenes  both  of  prosperity 
and  adversity.  I  have  the  stronger  reason  to  con- 
fide in  this  method  of  divination,  as  it  has  never 
once  deceived  me  during  all  these  dartc  and  dis- 
tracted times :  insomoch,  that  were  I  to  mention 
my  predictions,  I  am  afraid  you  would  auspeet 
that  I  framed  them  after  the  events  I  pretend  to 
have  foretold'.  However,  there  are  many  who 
can  bear  me  witness,  that  I  forewarned  Pompey 
against  entering  into  any  association  with  Cctar^ ; 
and  that  I  afterwards  as  strongly  endeavoared  to 
dissuade  him  from  breaking  that  union.  I  deariy 
saw,  indeed,  that  their  conjunction  would  consider- 
ably impair  the  strength  of  the  senate,  and  that 
their  separation  would  as  inevitably  kindle  the 
flames  of  a  civil  war.  I  lived  at  that  time  in  great 
familiarity  with  Csesar,  as  well  as  entertained  the 
highest  regard  to  Pompey ;  and,  aecordingiy,  the 
faithftil  advice  I  gave  to  the  latter  was  e<paliy  to 
the  benefit  of  botii.  I  forbear  to  instance  seiml 
other  articles,  in  which  my  prophetic  admonitions 
have  been  verified.  For,  as  I  have  received  great 
obligations  from  Csesar,  I  am  unwilling  he  should 
know,  that  had  Pompey  followed  my  ooonaels, 
though  Cesar  would  still  have  been  the  first  and 
most  distinguished  person  in  the  republic,  he  wouM 
not  have  been  in  possession  of  that  extensive  power 
he  now  enjoys.  I  will  confess,  however,  that  I 
always  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  Pompey  should 
go  to  hu  government  m  Spain ;  with  wnich,  if  he 
had  happUy  complied,  we  should  never  have  been 
involved  in  this  fatal  civil  war^     I  contended, 

o  The  Romans  derived  their  doctrine  and  ritw  of  divi- 
nation, and  probably,  indeed,  many  other  of  their  rcU- 
gious  and  ciyll  institutions,  from  the  Etruscans,  a  very 
andent,  learned,  and  powerful  nation,  who  were  onoe 
masters  of  almost  all  Italy,  and  who  inhabited  that  part 
which  Is  now  called  Tnscany.  Cocina,  who  was  a  nattra 
of  this  proTince,  and  well  skilled  in  that  pretended  pro* 
phetic  art  for  which  his  countrymen  were  parttoolarly 
famous,  foretold,  it  seems,  that  Cicero's  banishment  would 
soon  end  (as  in  tact  it  did)  in  a  glorioos  restoration.— VaL 
Max.  i  1  ;  Lir.  V.  33;  Pigfa.  AnnaL  L  p.  430.  See  rem.  *, 
p.  £05. 

P  Cicero's  wonderful  reach  of  Judgment,  In  penetrating 
far  into  the  consequences  of  events.  Is  by  no  means  exag* 
gerated  in  the  present  passage.  On  the  contrary.  It  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  ot  an  historian  who  knew  htm 
well,  and  who  assures  us  that  Cicero  pointed  out,  with  a 
prophetic  discernment,  several  dromnstances  that  wets 
fulfilled  not  only  in  his  own  life-time,  but  after  his  death. 
—Com.  Nep.  in  Vlt  AtUc.  17. 

q  The  motives  which  induced  Pompey  to  enter  into  th!s 
union  with  Cassar  have  been  already  explained  In  rem.  r, 
p.  356. 

'  Pompey,  instead  of  going  to  his  government  of  Spain. 
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likeviic,  not  so  mvch  that  Cvsar  ihonld  be  received 
••  a  candidate  for  the  coniulship  daring  hia  ab- 
aenoe*,  aa  that  the  law  which  the  people  enacted 
for  that  pnrpoae,  and  enacted  too  at  the  earnest 
aolicitation  or  Pompey  in  his  consnlate,  should  be 
religioaslj  observed*.  It  was  the  rejecting  of  this 
advice  that  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war ;  which  I 
sdll  laboured  to  eztiognish  by  every  method  of 
remonstrance  in  my  power,  and  by  warmly  repre- 
asnting  that  in  contests  of  this  land,  though  ever 
m  justly  founded,  even  the  most  disadvantageous 
terms  of  accommodation  were  preferable  to  having 
recourse  to  arms.  But  my  sentiments  were  over- 
ruled ;  not  so  much  by  Pompey  himself  (upon 
whom  they  seemed  to  make  some  impression),  as 
by  those  who,  depending  upon  his  victory^  thought 
it  would  afford  them  a  very  favourable  opportunity 
of  extricating  themselves  from  the  difficulties  of 
tiieir  private  aifairs,  and  of  gratifying  their  immo- 
derate ambition.  The  war,  therefore,  commenced 
without  my  participation,  and  I  still  continued  in 
Italy  aa  long  as  I  possibly  could,  even  after  Pompey 
was  driven  out  of  it".  My  honour,  however,  at 
length  prevailed  over  my  fears ;  and  I  could  not 
support  the  thoughts  of  deserting  Pompey  in  hii 

aoaHnuMl  to  Italy*  with  the  command  of  two  legfcnu  which 
wtn  quorterod  near  Rame.  This  gave  iimbnge  to  Cttmr, 
who  lutpected,  as  the  truth  was,  that  these  troops  were 
designed  to  act  against  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove 
his  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  it  was  proposed  hj  Cicero 
and  some  others  of  the  more  moderate  party,  that  Pompey 
should  retire  to  his  government  Bat  this  motion  was 
•wrmled  hy  the  consul  Lentnlus ;  who  prevailed  with  tbs 
senats  to  pass  a  decree,  whereby  Cesar,  who  had  already 
STosssd  the  Robioon,  was  commanded  to  withdraw  his 
lovees  out  of  Italj  by  a  certain  day  thereto  named,  and  to 
case  of  disobedience,  that  he  should  be  considered  as  a 
public  enemy.— C«s.  De  Bell.  GalL  vUL  55 ;  Cws.  De  BelL 
Cir.  I.  2. 

•  Pompey,  when  he  was  consul  the  third  time,  to  the 
year  701.  procured  a  law  empowering  Casar  to  ofTer  him- 
eslf  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  without  sppearlng 
persoBslly  at  Rome  for  that  purpose  This  was  contrary 
to  the  fandsmeatal  pttoolples  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
and  proved,  to  the  event,  the  occasion  of  its  being  utterly 
iietfoyed ;  as  it  furnished  Cesar  with  the  only  q)ecious 
pretence  for  turning  his  arms  against  the  republic.  Cicero 
affirms,  to  one  of  his  Philippics,  that  he  endoavoored  to 
dissuade  Pompey  frtan  suffering  this  law  to  pass :— **  Doo 
— tempora  tociderunt  (says  he)  qulbus  aliquid  contra 
Caaarem  Pompeio  suaserim — Unum,  ne,  &c.  alterum,  nt 
pattretur  ftrri  ut  absentU  tju$  ratio  kaberetur.  Quorum 
si  utmmvis  penmasisaem,  to  has  miserias  nunquam  toci> 
dlasemus.**  [Phil.  U.  10.]  But  if  what  Cicero  here  asserts 
be  true,  he  acted  a  moet  extraordinary  part  todeed.  For, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  laboured  to  diituade  Pompey 
from  suffering  this  law  to  pass,  he  pmuadrd  Ccelius,  who 
was  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  promote  it.  or  at 
least  not  to  oppose  it ;  agreeably  to  a  promise  which  he 
had  given  to  Csesar  for  that  purpose.  This  appears  by  a 
passage  to  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  where,  speaking  of 
Cesar's  claim  to  sue  for  the  consulate,  without  personally 
attcodtog  at  Rome,  he  tells  AtUcus,  "  Ut  ilU  hoc  Uoerot, 
a4fvvi :  rogatus  ab  Ipso  Ravennc  de  Callo  tribune  plebia.** 
^Ad  Att.  vii  1. 

•  Whether  this  law  should,  or  should  not,  be  superseded, 
was  a  question  upon  which  Cicero  found  thn  republic 
divided  at  his  return  from  Cillcla,  Just  before  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  And  although  he  certainly  acted  an  unjus- 
fiflable  part  to  promoting  this  law,  yet,  after  it  had  once 
passed,  it  seems  to  have  been  right  policy  to  him  to  adrise 
that  it  should  be  observed ;  as  it  was  the  only  probable 
means  of  preserving  the  public  tranquillity. 

•  See  rem.  t,  p.  458. 


distress,  who  had  not  abandoned  me  in  mine. 
Partly,  therefore,  upon  a  principle  of  duty,  partly, 
in  tenderness  to  my  reputation  with  the  patriots ; 
and  partly  as  being  ashamed  to  forsake  my  friend, 
I  went,  as  is  fabled  of  Amphiaraus*,  to  that  ruin 
which  I  clearly  foresaw.  And,  indeed,  there  was 
not  a  single  misfortune  attended  us  during  that 
whole  campaign,  which  I  did  not  point  out  before 
it  arrived.  You  see,  therefore,  that  I  have  the 
same  right  of  being  credited  which  augurs  and 
astrologers  are  wont  to  urge,  and  may  claim 
your  belief  of  my  present  predictions  in  conse- 
quence of  the  veracity  of  my  former.  But  I  do 
not  found  these  my  prophecies  in  your  favour  on 
those  intimations  of  futurity  which  are  taught  by 
our  augural  science.  I  derive  them  fh>m  o^rfft- 
tions  of  a  different  sort ;  which,  though  not  more 
certain  in  themselves,  are  less  obscure,  however, 
and  consequently  }fu  liable  to  be  misinterpreted. 
The  signs,  then,  from  whence  I  draw  my  presages, 
are  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  taken  from  Csraar  him- 
self, the  other  firom  the  nature  and  drcumstancet 
of  public  affaira.  With  respect  to  the  former,  they 
result,  in  the  first  place,  from  that  general  clemency 
of  Csesar^s  disposition  which  you  have  celebrated 
in  that  ingenious  performance  entitled  your  Com* 
piainU^ ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  from  that  extra, 
ordinary  regard  he  discovers  for  men  of  your 
distinguished  genius  and  abilities.  To  this  I  must 
add,  &Bt  he  will  certainly  yield  to  those  number- 
less solicitations  in  your  favour  which  proceed, 
not  from  any  interested  motives,  but  from  a  real 
and  just  esteem;  among  which  the  unanimous 
application  of  Etruria'  will,  undoubtedly,  have 
great  weight  with  him.  If  you  ask,  whence  it  hat 
happened  that  these  eonsiderations  have  hitherto 
proved  ineffectual  .>  I  answer,  that  Cesar  think* 
if  he  should  immediately  grant  a  pardon  to 
you,  against  whom  he  may  seem  to  have  a  more 
reasonable  ground  of  eomplaint,  he  could  not 
reftise  it  to  othen  whom  he  is  less  inclined  to 
forgive.  But  you  vrill  say,  perhaps,  '*  If  Cesar  ia 
thus  incensed,  what  have  I  to  hope  ? "  Undoubt- 
edly, my  friend,  you  have  much  ;  as  he  is  sensible 
he  must  derive  the  brightest  splendour  of  his  fame 
from  the  hand  which  once  somewhat  sullied  its 
lustre.  In  fine,  Cesar  is  endowed  with  a  most 
acute  and  penetrating  judgment ;  and  as  he  per- 
fectly well  ioiows,  not  only  the  high  rank  you  bear 
in  a  very  considerable  dbtrict  of  Italy ^,  but  that 
there  is  no  man  in  the  commonwealth,  of  your  age, 
who  is  superior  to  you  in  reputation,  abilities,  or 
popularity,  he  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  render  your  exile  of 
any  long  durati6n.  He  is  too  politic,  therefore, 
to  lose  the  merit  of  voluntarily  conferring  upon 
you,  at  present^  what  will  otherwise  most  unques- 
tionably be  extorted  from  him  hereafter. 

Havmg  thus  idlrked  out  the  fisvourable  prog- 


▼  Amphiarans  was  a  Oreoian  prophet,  as  the  poets  feigBp 
who,  foreknowing  that  bo  riioald  be  killed  if  he  went  to 
the  Theban  war,  concealed  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  that 
expedition.  But  his  wife  being  bribed  to  disclose  the  place 
of  his  ooncealment,  he  was  forced  to  the  war,  andhisdeatli 
conHrmed  the  truth  of  his  predioiion.— Manutios. 

V  This  seems  to  be  the  performaoce  ootiocming  which 
CsBctoa  writes  to  Cicero  to  the  aoth  letter  of  tfils  book. 

«  Ccdna  was  a  native  of  Etruri*.  and  a  person  of  great 
oonaidcrat&m  to  that  port  of  Italy. 

.  Etraria. 
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nostics  which  I  collect  from  circnmstanoes  respect- 
iog  Caesar,  I  will  now  acquaint  you  with  those 
which  I  gather  from  the  temper  and  complexion  of 
the  times.  There  is  no  man,  then,  so  averse  to 
that  cause  which  Pompey  espoused  with  more 
spirit,  indeed,  than  preparation,  as  ta  venture  to 
arraign  the  principles  or  the  patriotism  of  those 
who  joined  in  his  party.  And  I  cannot  hut  ob> 
serve  to  yon,  that  I  have  often  occasion  to  admire 
the  justice  and  judgment  of  Caesar,  who  never 
speaks  of  Pompey  but  in  terms  of  the  highest 
honour.  Should  it  be  said,  that  whatever  regard 
he  may  show  to  his  memory,  he  treated  his  person 
upon  many  occasions  with  great  asperity^  let  it 
be  remembered  that  these  instances  cannot  reason- 
ably be  imputed  to  Cspsar,  but  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  war.  But  how  favourably  has  he 
received  manv  of  us,  and  myself  in  particular,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  party?  Has  he  not 
appointed  Cassius  to  be  his  lieutenant?  has  he  not 
given  the  government  of  Gaul  to  Brutus,  and 
that  of  Greece  to  Sulpicius  ?  In  a  word,  highly 
incensed  as  he  was  against  Marcellus,  has  he  not, 
in  the  most  honourable  manner,  restored  him  to 
his  friends  and  to  his  country  ?  What  I  would 
infer,  therefore,  from  the  whole,  is  this, — that 
whatever  system  of  government  may  prevail, 
good  policy  will  never  permit^  in  the  first  place, 
that  a  difference  should  be  made  among  those 
who  were  equally  involved  in  the  same-  cause ; 
and,  in  the  next,  that  a  set  of  honest  and  worthy 
dtixens,  who  are  free  frx)m  all  iriaputation  on 
their  moral  characters,  should  be  banished  frx)m 
their  country,  at  the  same  time  that  such  numbers 
of  those  who  have  been  exiled  for  the  most  infa- 
mous crimes  are  suffered  to  return. 

These  are  the  presages  of  your  friend ;  and  they 
are  presages,  of  which,  if  I  had  the  least  doubt, 
I  would  by  no  means  have  laid  them  before  you. 
On  the  contrary,  I  should,  in  that  case,  rather 
have  employed  such  consolatory  arguments  as 
would  unouestionably  have  proved  effectual  for  the 
support  of  a  great  and  generous  mind.  I  should 
have  told  you,  that  if  you  were  induced  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  the  republic  (as  you  then  ima- 
gined) merely  from  a  confidence  of  success,  small 
indeed  would  be  your  merit ;  and  that  if,  under  p. 
full  conviction  of  the  very  precarious  event  of  war, 
yon  thought  it  possible  that  we  might  be  defeated, 
it  would  be  strange  that  you  should  have  so  much 
depended  upon  victory  as  to  be  utterly  unprn>ared 
for  the  reverse.  I  should  have  reasoned  with  you 
on  the  consolation  you  ought  to  receive  from 
reflecting  on  the  integrity  of  your  conduct,  and 
reminded  you  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  liberal 
arts  will  afford  in  the  adverse  seasons  of  life.  I 
should  have  produced  examples,  not  only  from 
history,  but  in  the  pevsons  of  our  leaders  arid  asso- 
ciates in  this  unhappy  war,  of  those  who  have 
suffered  the  most  severe  calamities ;  and  should 
have  also  cited  several  illustrious  instances  of  the 
same  sort  from  foreign  story.  For  to  reflect  on 
the  misfortunes  to  wUch  mankind  in  general  are 
exposed,  greatly  contributes  to  alleviate  the  weight 
of  those  which  we  ourselves  endure.  In  short,  I 
should  have  described  the  conf^on  of  that  turbu- 
lent scene  in  which  we  are  here  engaged ;  as  un- 
doubtedly the  being  driven  from  a  commonwealth 
in  ruins,  is  much  less  to  be  regretted  than  from 
one  in  a  flourishing  and  e  happy  situation.    But 


these  are  arguments  which  I  have  by  no  mean 
any  occasion  to  uige,  as  I  hope,  or  rather  indeed 
as  I  clearly  foresee,  that  we  shall  soon  welcome 
your  return  amongst  us.  In  the  mean  while,  agree- 
ably to  the  assurances  I  have  often  given  yon,  I 
shall  continue  to  exert  my  most  active  oflloes  ia 
the  service  of  yourself  and  your  excellent  son  ; 
who,  I  must  observe  with  pleasure,  is  the  very 
express  resemblance  of  his  father  both  in  person 
and  genius.  I  shall  now,  indeed,  be  enabled  to 
employ  my  zeal  more  effectually  than  heretofore^ 
as  I  make  great  and  daily  advances  in  Ccsar'a 
friendship  ;  not  to  mention  my  interest  also  with 
his  favourites,  who  distinguish  me  with  the  first 
rank  in  their  affection.  Be  assured  I  shall  devote 
the  whole  of  my  influence,  both  with  Caesar  and 
with  his  friends,  entirely  to  your  service.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  the  pleasing  hopes  you  have  so 
much  reason  to  entertain,  together  with  your  own 
philosophical  fortitude,  support  you  with  cheerful* 
ness  under  your  present  situation.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXV. 
To  P.  Servilius  Isauricut%  Proprmtor. 
I  PBRFSCTLT  weU  kuow  the  general  oompaoioB 
of  your  heart  for  the  unfortunate,  and  the  invio- 
^  ^  y^^  lable  fidelity  you  observe  towards  tfaoae 
who  have  any  particular  claim  to  your 
protection.  As  Caecina,  therefore,  is  a  fiunHy 
client  of  yours,  I  should  not  recommrad  him  to 
your  favour,  if  the  regard  I  pay  to  the  memory  of 
bis  father,  with  whom  I  lived  in  the  strictest  inti- 
macy,  and  the  tmhappy  &te  which  attends  himself, 
with  whom  I  am  united  by  every  tie  of  friendship 
and  gpratitude,  did  not  affect  me  in  the  manner  u 
ought.  I  am  sensible  that  your  own  natural  dis- 
position, without  any  solicitations,  would  incline 
Sou  to  assist  a  man  of  Caedna's  merit,  in  diatoeia ; 
ut  I  earnestly  entreat  you  that  this  letter  may 
render  you  still  more  zealous  to  confer  upon  him 
every  good  office  in  your  power.  I  am  persuaded, 
if  you  had  been  in  Rome,  yon  would  effectnaOj 
have  employed  it  also  in  procuring  his  pardon  f 
which,  hi  confidence  of  your  colleague's*  clemency, 
we  still  strongly  hope  to  obtain^.  In  the  mean 
time,  Caecina  has  retreated  into  your  province,  not 
only  as  thinking  it  will  afford  him  the  securest 
refige,  but  in  pursuit  likewise  of  tihat  justice  which 
he  expects  fit>m  the  equity  of  your  administration. 
I  most  warmly  request  you,  therefore,  to  aaaiet 
him  in  recovering  those  debts  which  remain  due  to 
him  upon  his  former  negotiations',  and  in  every 
other  article  to  &vour  him  with  your  patronage  and 

Srotection ;  than  which  you  cannot  confer  upon  me, 
e  assured,  a  more  acceptable  obligation.   FarewelL 

*  It  appears  by  this  letter,  which  is  a  reoomoMBdatioa 
of  Cedna  to  the  governor  of  Asia,  that  he  had  renuned 
the  dedgn  of  going  into  that  prorinoe ;  which,  in  the  SOth 
epistle  of  thii  book,  he  tells  Cicero  he  had  laid  aside  in 
poTBuance  of  his  advice. 

•  Servilius  was  colleagoe  with  Craar  in  his  second  con- 
sidate.  A.  U.  70S. 

^  Accordingly  C»cina,  some  time  afterwards,  recelyed 
his  pardon  from  Ctenr ;  which  Suetonius  mentions  as  an 
instance,  amongst  others,  of  that  conqueror's  stnguUr  cle- 
mency .-^aet  in  Vit.  JuL  CsfS.  75. 

c  Cacina  had,  probably,  been  ooncemed  in  farmtaf  soma 
branch  of  the  Asiatic  revenue. 
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LETTER   XXXVI. 
To  Publius  Suipieiut*, 

NoTWiTHtTANDiNO  it  is  veij  sddom,  in  the 
present  dtnation  of  public  BfTaira,  that  I  attend 
A  u  707  ^^^  eenate,  yet,  after  having  received 
yonr  letter,  I  thought  it  woold  not  be 
acting  agreeably  to  our  lonr  friendship,  and  to 
dioee  many  good  oiBoes  that  nave  passed  between 
na,  if  I  did  not  contribute  all  in  my  power  to  the 
advancement  of  yonr  honours.  It  was  with  much 
pleasure,  therefore,  I  went  to  the  house,  and 
voted  fbr  your  public  thanksgiving;  which  has 
been  decreed  accordingly.  You  will  always  find  me 
etjuaily  sealous  in  whatever  concerns  your  interest 
or  your  glory :  and  I  should  be  glad  you  would, 
fai  yoor  letters  to  your  family,  assure  them  of  this 
my  disposition  towards  you;  that  they  may  not 
Bcmple  to  claim  my  best  services,  if,  in  any  future 
instance,  you  should  have  occasion  for  them. 

I  very  strongly  recommend  to  yon  my  old  friend 
Bolanus,  as  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  probity, 
and  adorned,  likewise,  with  every  amiable  accom- 
plishment. As  vou  will  extremely  oblige  mo  by 
letting  him  see  that  my  recommendation  proved  of 
singular  advantage  to  him,  so  you  may  depend 
upon  finding  him  of  a  most  grateful  disposition, 
aid  one  from  whose  friendship  you  will  receive 
much  satisfaction. 

I  have  another  favour  likewise  to  ask,  which,  in 
confidence  of  our  friendship,  and  of  that  disposidon 


'  It  is  aUoigetber  unoirtain  who  this  Sulpidos  was: 
perhaps  the  same  who  oommaodtd  a  squadron  of  Cesar's 
fleet  off  the  isUnd  of  Sicily,  which  engaged  with  and  de- 
feat«d  the  fleet  under  the  oonunand  of  Caasins,  about  the 
time  that  Cstar  gahied  the  battle  of  Phamlia.  But  who- 
ever he  was,  he  appears,  from  the  present  letter,  to  have 
been  gofeiuoi  of  niyrioum,  and  to  have  lately  had  the 
hoaoor  of  a  pobUo  thankf^lring  decreed  for  some  suooesses 
whkh  his  anna  had  obtained  in  that  provlnoa.  Soma  of 
the  oommeiitalors  are  of  opinion  that  the  soperseriptkm 
of  this  letter  is  a  false  reading,  and  that  imAmdni  Suipi- 
ciut,  it  should  be  Vatiniiu:  but  thoee  who  are  inclined  to 
see  this  notion  very  solidly  confuted,  are  referred  to  the 
obeervatkms  of  Manutiua  upon  this  epistle.— Cws.  De  BelL 
GIv.  iU.  101 :  Ptgh.  AnnaL  ii.  449. 


which  you  have  ever  diown  to  serve  me,  I  very 
earnestly  request.  My  library-keeper,  Dionysinsy 
having  stolen  several  books  from  that  valuable 
collection  which  I  entrusted  to  Us  care,  has  with- 
drawn himself  into  your  province,  as  I  am  informed 
by  my  firiend  Bolanus,  as  well  as  by  several  others, 
who  saw  him  at  Narona*.  But  as  they  credited 
the  account  he  gave  them  of  my  having  granted 
him  his  fireedom,  they  had  no  suspicion  St  the  tme 
reason  that  carried  him  thither.  I  shall  think 
myself  inexpressibly  indebted  to  vou,  therefore,  if 
you  will  dehver  him  into  my  hands :  for  ahhov^ 
the  loss  I  have  sustained  is  not  very  great,  yet  his 
dishonesty  gives  me  much  vexation.  Bolanus  will 
inform  you  in  what  part  of  your  province  he  is  now 
concealed,  and  what  measures  will  be  proper  in 
order  to  secure  him.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me 
repeat  it  anin,  that  I  shall  look  upon  myself  as 
highly  indd>ted  to  you  if  I  should  reeovsr  this 
fellow  by  your  assistance.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXVII. 
To  Quiniu$  GaUiu$*, 
I  riNO  by  your  letter,  as  well  as  by  one  whieh  I 
have  reoeiveid  from  Oppius,  that  you  did  not  forget 
my  recommendation' ;  which,  indeed,  is 
A.  u.  707.  Qotiiing  more  than  what  I  expected  from 
your  great  affection  towards  me,  and  ^m  the 
connexion  that  subsists  between  us.  Nevertheless, 
I  will  again  repeat  my  solicitations  in  fkvour  of 
Oppius,  who  still  continues  in  your  province ;  and 
of  Egnatius,  who  remains  at  Rome :  and  entreat 
you  to  take  their  joint  affairs  under  your  protection. 
My  friendship  with  Egnatius  is  so  mat,  that  were 
my  own  personal  interest  concerned  in  the  present 
case,  I  could  not  be  more  anxious.  I  most  ear- 
UMtly  request  you,  therefore,  to  show  him,  by  your 
good  offices,  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  die  snare 
which  I  penuade  myself  I  enjovin  your  affection ; 
and  be  assured  you  cannot  oblige  me  in  a  more 
acceptable  manner.    Farewell. 

•  In  LIbnmia,  now  called  CVoaUa,  which  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  niyricum. 
f  8eer«m.<i,|>.4ML  f  See  letter  9  of  this  book. 


BOOK  X. 


LETTER  L 


ToAulus  Torquaht$y 

Although  every  one  is  apt.  in  these  times  of 

universal  conf^on,  to  regret  his  particular  lot  as 

A.  e.  7V7.  *uifl>*^^lf  unfortunate,  and  to  prefer  any 

aituation  to  his  own,  yet  undoubtedly  a 

^  Cicero  mentions  him  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  as 
a  man  of  singular  merit,  and  one  to  wlioee  generoos  offices 
be  luid  been  griatly  indebted  during  the  persecution  be 
eoffered  from  Clodins.  In  the  year  701,  Torqnatos  was 
advanoed  to  the  prctorship ;  after  which,  nothing  matsrial 
occurs  ooneeming  him  till  the  preesnt  letter;  by  which, 
it  appears,  he  was  at  this  time  in  banishment  at  Athsns. 
for  having  taken  part  with  Pompey  in  the  oivO  wars. 
Be  wae  of  a  ve^r  ancient  and  fUnstrioas  Cunily,  beii« 
descended  from  the  brave  Titus  Manlius,  who.  In  the  year 
B  of  3n9rY«iatii#,fhnn  the  (tfngiiir,  or 


of  patriot  sentiments  can  nowhere,  bi  tiw 

I  It  conjuncture,  be  so  unhappily  placed  as  in 
e.  'TIS  true,  into  whatever  part  of  the  worid 
he  might  be  cast,  he  must  still  retain  the  saase 
bitter  sensibility  of  that  ruin  in  which  both  himself 
and  his  country  are  involved.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  something  in  being  a  spectator  of  those  miseries 
with  which  others  are  only  acquainted  hj  report, 
that  extremely  enhances  one's  grief;  as  it  bimpos* 
sible  to  divert  our  thoughts  finom  misfortunes  which 
are  perpetually  obtruding  themselves  in  view. 
Among  the  many  other  losses,  therefore,  which 
must  necessarily  sit  heavy  upon  your  heart,  let  it 
not  be  your  principal  concern  (as  I  am  informed 

eoUar,  which  he  took  fttm  the  neck  of  a  gigantic  Oanl, 
whom  he  slew  in  dbigle  combat.— Ad  Att  v.  I ;  Clo.  De 
Finib.  ii.  « ;  Pigh.  Annal.  ii.  p.  411  r^tf.  vii.  1^ 
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it  is)  that  you  are  driven  from  Rome.  For,  not- 
withstanding that  you  are  thus  exceedingly  uneasy 
at  being  separated  from  your  family  and  fortunes, 
yet  they  still  continue  in  their  usual  situations ; 
which,  as  they  could  by  no  means  be  improved  by 
your  presence,  so  neither  are  they  exposed  to  any 
particular  danger.  Whenever,  therefore,  your 
nunily  are  the  subject  of  your  thoughts,  you  should 
neither  lament  them  as  suffering  any  calamities 
peculiar  to  themselves,  nor  consider  it  as  a  bard- 
ship  that  they  are  not  exempted  from  those  which 
are  common  to  us  all. 

As  to  what  concerns  your  own  person,  you  ought 
not,  my  dear  Torquatus,  to  indulge  those  gloomy 
reflections  which  either  fear  or  despair  may  suggest. 
It  is  certain  that  He^  from  whom  you  have  hiU^rto 
received  a  treatment  unworthy  of  your  illustrious 
character,  has  lately  given  very  considerable  marks 
of  a  more  favourable  disposition.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  while  we  are  looking  up  to  Cesar  for 
our  preservation,  he  is  far  from  being  clear  by 
what  methods  he  may  best  secure  his  own.  The 
event  of  every  war  is  always  precarious  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  present^,  as  I  well  know  that  you 
yourself  never  imagined  you  had  anything  to  fear 
if  the  victory  shoidd  turn  on  one  side,  so  I  am 
persuaded,  should  it  frill  on  the  other,  you  can  only 
suffer  in  the  general  ruin.  The  single  circumstance, 
Chen,  that  can  give  you  much  disquietude,  is  that 
which  in  some  sort  I  look  upon  as  a  kind  of  con- 
solation :  I  mean,  that  the  danger  to  which  you 
are  exposed  is  no  other  than  what  threatens  the 
whole  community.  And  this,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  so  extremely  great,  that  whatever  philo- 
sophers may  pretend,  I  question  whether  anything 
can  effectually  support  us  under  it,  except  one 
consideration  alone :  a  consideration  which  is 
always  more  or  less  efficacious,  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  and  firmness  of  a  man  •  own  mind. 
But,  if  to  mean  honestly  and  to  act  rightly  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  constitute  human  happiness,  it 
should  seem  a  sort  of  impiety  to  call  that  man 
miserable  who  is  conscious  of  having  always  regu- 
lated his  conduct  by  the  best  intentions.  It  was 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  any  private  advantage  which 
we  promised  ourselves  from  the  success  of  our 
arms,  that  induced  us  lately  to  abandon  our  fortunes, 
our  families,  and  our  country'' :  it  was  the  just 
sense  of  that  sacred  regard  we  owed  both  to  the 
commonwealth  and  to  our  own  characters.  Nor, 
when  we  acted  thus,  were  we  so  absurdly  sanguine 
as  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  certain 
victory.  If  the  event,  then,  has  proved  agreeable 
to  what,  upon  our  first  entrance  into  the  war,  we 
were  well  aware  it  possibly  might,  we  ought,  by 
no  means,  surely,  to  be  as  much  dispirited  as  if 
the  reverse  of  all  that  we  expected  had  befallen  us. 
Let  us,  then,  my  friend,  cherish  those  sentiments 
which  true  philosophy  prescribes,  by  esteeming  it 
our  only  concern  in  this  life  to  preserve  our  inte- 
grity ;  and  so  long  as  we  are  void  of  all  just  reproach, 
let  us  bear  the  various  revolutions  of  human  affiurs 
with  calmness  and  moderation.  The  sum  of  what 
I  would  say,  in  short,  is  this, — that  virtue  seems 

>  0«sr. 

J  The  war  in  Spain  between  Cmar  and  the  sons  of 
Pumpey. 

^  Upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war,  when 
Cicero  and  Torquatua  left  Italy,  in  order  to  Join  the  army 
of  Pompciy  In  Greeoe^ 


sufficient  for  her  own  support,  tiunigh  al 
else  were  utterly  lost.  Still,  however,  if  any  kopaa 
should  yet  remain  to  the  republic,  you  aktfvid  by 
no  means  despair,  whatever  its  future  aitvation  warn 
be,  of  holding  the  rank  in  it  yon  deaerve* 

And  here,  my  friend,  it  occurs  to  me,  tint  there 
was  a  time  when  you,  likewise,  used  to  condena 
my  despondency ;  and  when  I  was  friH  af  appre- 
hensions, and  altogether  undetermined  how  to  mctr 
you  inspired  me  by  your  advice  and  ^~pW 
with  more  spirited  and  vigorous  resolntjaoa.  At 
that  season,  it  was  not  our  cause,  but  our  measuesr 
I  disapproved.  I  thought  it  much  too  late  to 
oppose  those  victorious  arms  which  we  aorwttrm 
had  long  been  contributing  to  strengthen ;  and  I 
lamented  that  we  should  refer  the  decision  of  our 
political  disputes,  not  to  the  weight  of  our  counsels, 
but  to  the  force  of  our  swords.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  been  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  divination, 
when  I  foretold  what  has  since  happened.  I  csily 
saw  the  possibility  and  destructive  oonaeqaeaocadF 
such  an  event.  And  it  was  this  that  alumed  my 
fears ;  especially  us  it  was  a  contingency  of  aU 
others  the  most  likely  to  take  effect.  For  the 
strength  of  our  par^,  I  well  knew,  was  of  a  kind 
that  would  little  avail  us  in  the  field ;  aa  onr  troopa 
were  far  inferior,  both  in  force  and  experience,  to 
those  of  our  adversaries.  The  same  spirit  and 
resolution,  then,  which  you  recommended  to  mt 
at  that  juncture,  let  me  now  exhort  yon,  in  my 
turn,  to  assume  in  the  present. 

I  was  induced  to  write  to  you  upon  this  aabjeet 
by  a  conversation  I  lately  had  with  your  freedman 
Philargyrus.  In  answer  to  the  very  particalar 
inquiries  I  made  concerning  your  wdfrire,  be 
informed  me  (and  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  kia 
veracity)  that  you  were  at  aome  seasons  exoeedm^ 
dejected.  This  is  a  state  of  mind  you  should  bj 
no  means  encourage.  For  if  the  repoblie  should 
in  any  degree  subsist,  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  recovering  the  rank  yon  deserve  ;  and  ahould  it 
be  destroyed,  your  particular  condition  will  be  no 
worse,  at  least,  than  that  of  every  Roman  in  generaL 
As  to  the  important  affair  now  depend!^  ^  and 
for  the  event  of  which  we  are  all  of  us  in  oo  mack 
anxiety ;  Uus  is  a  circumstance  which  yon  ought 
to  bear  with  the  greater  tranquillity,  as  yon  are  in 
a  city  where  philosophy,  that  supreme  guide  and 
governess  of  human  life,  not  only  received  her 
birth,  but  her  best  and  noblest  improveaaeata^ 
But,  besides  this  advantage,  you  ei\joy  the  coaspaay 
likewise  of  Sulpicius'',  that  wise  and  frivoorita 
friend,  from  whose  kind  and  prudent  offioea  yon 
must  undoubtedly  receive  great  consolation.  And 
had  we  all  of  us  lately  been  so  politic  as  to  have 
followed  his  advice,  we  should  have  chosen  rather 
to  have  submitted  to  the  civil,  than  to  the  military 
power  of  Ciesaro. 


1  The  war  in  Spain. 

B  The  Athenians  (among  whom  Torquatus,  aa  has  hen 
obaenred  above,  at  thia  time  resided)  were  euppoeed  ^o 
bare  been  the  first  who  inatmoted  mankind,  not  only  fa 
the  refinements  of  poetry,  oratory,  and  philoeopby,  bat  is 
manufactures,  agriculture*  and  ciril  govenunent  JLtiMUk 
in  short,  was  esteemed  by  the  ancieots  to  be  the  aonroe.  jm 
it  waa  unquestionsbly  the  aeat,  of  all  those  uaeful  or  pottta 
arts  which  taoat  coo  tribute  to  the  oue  andonaameatef 
human  life.— Justin.  U.  6 ;  Lucret  vi.  1,  te. 

B  Sulpioiua  waa  at  Athena,  as  goTcraor  of  Oneoeu  Gee 
rem.  c,  p.  488. 

o  This  alludes  to  the  opposiUon  whioh  8aIpkiuB 
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B«t  I  hove  ihreH  Ioniser,  pemaps^  upon  this 
abyecttlHuiivis  necMUTf  t  I  wiU  despatch, there- 
iog%  vIhI  is  more  nuiterisi  in  fewer  words.  How 
■nek  I  owed  to  some  of  those  friends,  whom  the 
fiUe  of  this  cniel  war  has  snatched  from  me,  yon 
imfccUy  well  know ;  but  I  hare  now  none  remain- 
m^  from  whom  I  hare  received  greater  obligations 
than  from  yoorself.  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same 
tine,  how  little  my  power  can  at  present  avsil ;  bnt 
as  JK»  man  can  bie  so  totally  faUen  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  effecting  somewhat  at  least  by  his  earnest 
eodearoars,  be  assared  that  both  yon  and  yonrs 
bare  an  nnqoestionable  right  to  the  best  and  most 
■eslons  ci  mine.    Farewell. 


LETTER   n. 
To  Servius  Sulpieius. 

'Manius  Curivsp,  a  merchant  of  Patr«,  is  a 

person  whom  I  have  many  and  great  reasons  to 

▼sine.    The  friendship  between  ns  has 

A.  n.  707-  ipQg  continued :  so  long,  indeed,  ss  finom 
his  first  appearance  in  the  fomm.  He  has  formerly, 
at  different  junctures,  and  lately,  during  this  un- 
happy eiril  war,  offered  me  an  asjlnm  at  Patrse ; 
a»d  I  should  have  used  his  house  with  the  same 
freedom  as  my  own,  if  I  had  found  occasion.  But 
my  strongest  connexion  with  him  results  from  a 
motive  of  a  mors  sacred  kind,  as  it  ariste  from  his 
intimacy  with  my  friend  Atticus,  fbr  whom  he 
entertains  a  very  singular  sffection  and  esteem.  If 
Curius  is  known  to  you,  I  imagine  I  am  paying 
him  the  tribute  of  my  good  offices  somewhat  too 
late ;  for  I  dare  say  his  polite  and  el^;ant  manners 
have  already  recommended  him  to  your  regard. 
However,  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  I  very 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  suffer  this  letter  to  confirm 
and  increase  the  fkvourable  disposition  yon  have 
conceived  towards  him.  But  if  his  modesty  has 
concealed  him  from  your  notice,  or  you  have  only 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  him,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  a  farther  recommendation  may  be  neces- 
sary, I  most  warmly  and  most  deservedly  give  him 
s^ne.  I  will  be  answerable,  too  (as  every  one 
ought,  indeed,  whose  offices  of  this  kind  are  sincere 
and  disinterested),  that  you  will  experience  so  much 
poUteness  and  probity  in  Curius,  as  to  convince 
you  tiiat  he  is  worthy  both  of  my  recommendation 
andof  yourfHendship.  In  the  mean  time,  be  assured 
yon  wttl  very  sensibly  oblige  me,  if  I  should  find 
that  this  letter  shall  have  had  all  the  influence  with 
yon  wfaioh  I  confidently  expect.    Farewell. 


LETTER    in. 

To  Atdui  Torguatui, 

It  was  more  in  compliance  with  the  affection  of 

my  heart,  than  as  thinking  it  in  the  least  necessary, 

that  I  detained  you  so  long  in  my  last^ 

A.  V,  m.  Your  fortitude  wants  not  to  be  animated 

by  any  exhortations  of  mine ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  in 

every  respect  too  much  distressed  myself,  to  be 


ta  tbo  propoMa  of  rseslllng  Cmu*  from  bfe  fovwrnncnt  in 
Oaol,  iwrt  bsfoce  ths  oommcooemeat  of  the  civil  war. 
8c»  ran.  *,  p.  464 

r  Tbte  i«  the  noM  peraon  to  whom  the  tMb  Istttf  of  the 
preceding  book  i«  addrened.    8oe  rewt,  «,  p.  BOX 

%  Ttie  flmt  letter  of  the  preeent  book. 


capable  of  encouraging  another.  But,  whatever 
reason  there  might  or  might  not  have  been  for  the 
leng:th  of  my  former  letter,  I  Yun  sure  it  nuy  well 
excuse  me  from  extending  my  present,  nothing 
new  having  since  occurred.  For  as  to  the  various 
and  contrMiictory  reports  which  are  every  day  pro- 
pagated amongst  us,  concerning  afiairs  in  Spain,  I 
imagine  they  are  spread  likewise  into  your  part  of 
the  world.  They  will  all  terminate,  however,  in 
the  same  fatal  catastrophe ;  a  catastrophe  which  I 
no  less  clearly  discern  (and  I  am  well  assured  it  is 
equally  visible  to  yourself)  than  if  it  were  now 
actually  before  my  view.  ^Tis  true  no  one  can 
determine  what  wUl  be  the  event  of  the  approach- 
ing battle ;  but  as  to  that  of  the  war  in  general,  I 
have  no  manner  of  doubt;  at  least,  none  with 
respect  to  its  consequences :  for  one  side  or  the 
other  must  certainly  be  victorious ;  and  I  am  well 
convinced  of  the  use  that  either  party  will  make  of 
their  success.  Such  a  use,  indeed,  that  I  had 
rather  suffer  what  is  generally  esteemed  the  most 
terrible  of  all  evils,  than  live  to  be  a  spectator  of 
so  dreadful  a  scene.  Yes,  my  friend,  life,  upon 
the  terms  on  which  we  must  then  endure  it,  would 
be  the  completion  of  human  misery ;  whereas  death 
was  never  considered  by  any  wise  man  as  an  evil, 
even  to  the  happy  themselves.  But  you  are  in  a 
citv  where  the  veiy  walls  will  inspire  yon  with  these 
and  other  reflections  of  the  same  tendency,  in  a  far 
more  efficacious  mann^  than  I  can  suggest  them^ 
I  will  only,  therefore,  assure  you  (unsubstantial  as 
the  consolation  is  which  arises  from  the  misfortunes 
of  others),  that  you  are  at  present  in  no  greater 
danger  than  any  of  those  of  the  same  party,  who 
have  either  totally  renounced  the  war,  or  who  are 
still  in  arms,  as  they  are  both  under  equal  appre- 
hensions from  the  victor.  But  there  is  another 
and  far  higher  consolation,  which  I  hope  is  povr 
support,  as  it  certainly  is  mine.  For  so  long  as  1 
shall  preserve  my  innocence,  I  will  never  wMlst  I 
exist  be  anxiously  disturbed  at  any  event  that  may 
happen ;  and  if  I  should  cease  to  exist,  all  sensi- 
bility must  cease  with  me*.  But  I  am  again  re- 
turning to  my  unnecessary  reflections,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  proverb,  am  **  sending  owLs  to 
Athens*."  To  put  an  end  to  them,  be  assured  that 
th^  welfare  of  yourself  and  family,  together  with 
the  success  of  all  your  oonooDS,  is  my  great  and 
principal  care,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  to  the 
end  of  my  days.    FarewelL 


LETTER    IV. 

To  Serv%u$  Sulpieius.  ^ 

Your  very  polite  and  obliging  letter  to  Atticus 
afforded  him  great  satisfaction ;  but  not  more  than 
I  received  from  it  myself.  It  was,  indeed, 
A.17.7V7.  equaUyagreeabletousboth.  But  although 
we  neither  of  us  doubted  that  you  would  readUy 
comity  with  any  request  he  should  make,  yet  your 
having  voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  offered  him 
your  services,  was  a  circumstance,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  raised  Atticus's  admiration  less  than 
mine.  As  you  have  given  him  the  most  ample 
assurances,  therefore,  of  vour  good  offices,  it  is 
unneoesssry  that  I  should  desire  you  to  add  any- 


r  Bee  rtm,  ">,  p,  612. 
(  Bee  rew^  k,  p.  478. 
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thing  to  them  from  your  regard  to  me.  It  would 
be  no  less  impertinent,  likewise,  to  send  you  my 
acknowledgments  npbn  this  occasion,  as  your  offer 
was  entirely  the  spontaneous  result  of  your  par- 
ticular friendship  to  Attieus.  This,  however,  I  will 
say,  that  as  such  an  uncommon  proof  of  your 
esteem  for  a  man  whom  I  singularly  love  and  value, 
could  not  but  be  highly  agreeable  to  me,  so  it  is  an 
obligation  I  must  necessarily  place  to  my  own 
account.  And,  indeed,  as  I  may  take  the  liberty, 
from  the  intimacy  between  us,  to  transgress  the 
strict  rules  of  propriety,  I  shall  venture  to  do  the 
two  things  which  I  just  now  declared  were  both 
improper  and  unnecessary.  Accordingly,  let  me 
request,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  would  add  as 
much  as  possible  to  those  services,  for  my  sake, 
with  which  you  have  shown  yourself  willing  to 
favour  Attieus  for  his  own ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
desire  your  acceptance  of  my  acknowledgments  for 
those  which  you  have  already  so  generously  pro- 
mised him.  And  be  assured,  whatever  good  offices 
you  shall  render  to  Attieus  in  regard  to  his  affairs 
in  Epirus",  or  upon  any  other  occasion,  will  be  so 
many  obligations  conferred  upon  myself.  Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 
To  the  same, 
I  HAVB  long  oeen  united  with  Lyso,  a  citizen  of 
Patne,  by  ties  which  I  deem  of  sacred  obligation ; 
^  y  -gy  the  ties,  I  mean,  of  hospitality  *.  This  is 
*  a  sort  of  connexion,  it  is  true,  in  which  I 
am  engaged  also  vrith  many  'others ;  but  I  never 
contracted  with  any  of  my  hosts  so  strict  an  inti- 
macy. The  many  good  offices  I  received  from 
Lyso,  together  with  Uie  habitudes  of  a  daily  inters 
course,  improved  our  acquaintance  into  the  highest 
degree  of  friendship ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  whole 
year  he  resided  here,  we  were  scarce  ever  separated. 
We  neither  of  us  doubted  that  my  former  letter 
would  have  the  efi*ect  I  find  it  has,  and  induce  you 
to  take  his  affairs  under  your  protection  in  his 
absence.  Nevertheless,  as  he  had  appeared  in  arms 
in  favour  of  our  party,  we  were  under  perpetual 
apprehensions  of  his  resentment,  in  whom  all  power 
is  now  centred.  But  Lyso's  illustrious  rank, 
together  with  the  zealous  applications  of  myself 
and  the  rest  of  those  who  have  shared  in  his 
generous  hospitality,  havf  at  length  obtained  all 
that  we  could  wish,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the 
letter  which  Cesar  himself  has  vnitten  to  you.  I 
am  so  far,  however,  from  thinking  him  in  circum- 
stances that  will  allow  me  to  release  you  from  any 
part  of  my  former  solicitation,  that  I  now  more 
strong^  request  you  to  receive  him  into  your 
patronage  and  friendship.  Whilst  his  fate  was  yet 
in  suspense,  I  was  less  forward  in  claiming  your 
good  offices,  being  cautious  of  giving  you  a  trouble 
which  possibly  miffht  prove  to  no  purpose.  But  as 
his  panion  is  absolutely  confirmed,  I  most  ardently 
entreat  your  best  services  in  his  behalf.  Not  to 
enumerate  particulars,  I  recommend  to  you  his 
whole  family  in  general,  but  more  especially  his 

•  Epinu  wag  contignnns  to  Greece,  and  annexed  to  the 
gnverament  of  thai  province.  It  Is  now  called  Jaana,  and 
is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  A  considerable  part 
of  Attions's  estate  lay  in  this  oountry.—Com.  Nop.  in  Vit 
Att  U. 

V  Bee  nm.  \  p.  4A2. 


son.  My  old  client  Memmius  GemeUos*,  haviBg 
been  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
I^itrse  during  his  unhappy  banishment,  adopted 
this  young  man  according  to  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  that  community :  and  I  beseech  yoa 
to  support  him  in  his  right  of  succeeding  to  the 
estate  of  his  adoptive  father.  But,  above  all,  as  I 
have  thoroughly  experienced  the  merit  and  grateful 
disposition  of  Lyso,  let  me  conjure  you  to  admit 
him  into  a  share  of  your  friendship.  I  am  per- 
suaded, if  you  should  do  so,  you  will  hereafter  look 
upon  him  with  the  same  affection,  and  reoommend 
hmi  with  as  mudi  zeal,  as  I  have  expressed  in  the 
present  instance.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  I  more 
earnestly  vrish  than  to  raise  in  you  this  disposition 
towards  him ;  as  I  fear,  if  you  should  not  confer 
upon  him  your  best  services,  he  will  suspect,  not 
that  you  are  unmindful  of  my  recommendations, 
but  that  I  did  not  sufficiently  enforce  them.  For 
he  must  be  perfectly  sensible,  not  only  from  what 
he  has  frequently  heard  me  declare,  but  from  your 
own  obliging  letters  to  me,  of  the  singular  share  I 
e^joy  in  your  friendship  and  esteem.    Farevrell. 


•  LETTER   VI. 

To  the  same, 
AscLAPo,  a  physician  of  Patrse,  is  my  very  par. 
ticular  friend ;  to  whose  company,  as  well  as  skill 
in  his  profession,  I  have  been  much 
A.  u.  7w.  indebted.  I  had  occasion  to  experience 
the  latter  in  my  own  fiunily ;  and  had  great  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  knowledge,  his  integrity, 
and  his  tenderness.  I  recommend  him,  thereifbre, 
to  your  favour ;  and  entreat  you  to  let  him  see,  by 
the  effects  of  this  letter,  that  I  did  so  in  the 
strongest  manner.  Your  compliance  vrith  diis 
request  will  oblige  me  exceedingly;    FarewelL 


LETTER  VIL 
To  the  same. 

Marcus  ^milius  Avianvs  has  distingoiahed 
me,  from  his  earliest  youth,  with  peculiar  marks  of 

^  MQj  affection  and  esteem.  He  is  a  man  not 
only  of  great  politeness  but  probity ;  and, 
indeed,  in  every  view  of  his  character,  is  extrenacly 
amiable.  If  I  imagined  he  were  at  Sicyon*,  I 
should  think  it  utterly  unnecessary  to  add  anything 
forther  in  his  behalf,  being  well  persuaded  that  the 
elegance  and  integrity  of  his  manners  would  be 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  recommend  him  to  the 
same  degree  of  your  affection  which  he  posseaees, 
not  only  of  mine,  but  of  every  one  of  his  friends  in 
generaL  But  as  I  hear  he  still  continues  at  Cybira, 
where  I  left  him  some  time  ago',  I  most  strongly 
recommend  his  affairs  and  fanuly  at  Sicyon  to  your 
favour  and  protection.  Among  these,  I  must  par- 
ticularly single  out  his  freedman,  Hammonius,  as 
one  who  has  a  claim  to  my  recommendation  upon 
his  own  account.    He  has  gained  my  good  opinion, 

^  Probably  the  same  perKin  to  whom  the  27th  letter  «f 
the  3d  book  is  addressed.    Beerm.  «.p.  301. 

s  A  city  in  the  Peloponnesus,  now  called  BatUiem. 

J  Cybirm  was  a  city  of  Lyoaonia,  annexed  to  the  | 
ment  of  CiUcia:  Cicero  alludes  to  the  lima  whsn  ha  i 
proconsul  of  that  proTino& 
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not  only  bjhis  unoommon  zeal  and  fidelity  towards 
hU  patron,  but  by  the  Tery  important  serrices  like- 
wise which  he  has  conferred  upon  myself.  Indeed, 
had  it  been  to  me  that  he  had  been  indebted  for  the 
pririlege  of  his  freedom,  he  could  not  have  acted 
with  a  more  fidthfol  and  affectionate  assiduity  than 
I  ezperienoed  from  him  in  my  troubles*.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  I  entreat  your  protection  of  Ham- 
mooios,  as  agent  in  the  affairs  of  his  patron  :  and, 
in  the  next,  I  recommend  him  upon  his  own 
aeoovnt,  as  worthy  to  be  received  into  the  number 
of  your  friends.  Beliere  me,  you  will  find  him  of 
a  modest,  obliging  temper,  and  well  deserving  a 
l^aoe  in  your  affection.    Farewell. 


ETTER  VIII. 
To  the  $am€. 
I  HATS  a  very  great  regard  for  Titus  Manlius,  a 
merdiant  of  Thespis ;  not  only  as  one  finom  whom 
A.  V.  707.  '  ^^^  always  received  singular  marks  of 
consideration  and  esteem,  but  as  he  is  an 
admirer  also  of  our  favourite  studies.  To  this  I 
must  add,  that  my  friend  Varro  Murena  very 
warmly  espouses  his  interest :  lind  though  Murena 
has  fall  confidence  in  the  effect  of  that  letter  which 
he  has  himself  written  to  you  in  favour  of  Manlius, 
yet  he  is  persuaded  that  my  recommendation  like- 
wise may  somewhat  increase  your  disposition  to  assist 
him.  In  compliance,  therefore,  with  my  desire  of 
serving  both  Murena  and  Manlius,  I  recommend 
the  latter  to  you  in  the  strongest  terms :  and  you 
will  greatly  oblige  me  by  promoting  the  interest 
and  honours  of  Manlius  in  every  instance  con- 
sistent with  your  own  character  and  dignity.  I  will 
venture  to  assure  you  likewise,  from  the  know- 
ledge I  have  of  his  polite  and  humanised  disposition, 
that  your  cood  offices  towards  him  will  be  attended 
with  all  ue  satisfaction  you  can  promise  yourself 
from  the  gratitude  of  a  worthy  man.     Farewell. 


LETTER    IX. 

To  the  tame. 

Mr  friend  and  tribe-fellow*,  Lucius  Cossinius, 

is  one  with  whom  I  have  long  lived  in  great  inti- 

^  ^  ^   macy ;    and  which  his   connexion  with 

Atticus  has  contributed  still  farther  to 

improve.     I  e^joy  the  affection  of  his  whole  family, 


already  mentioned  myself.  I  recommend  Anchialus 
therefore  to  your  favour,  with  as  much  warmth  as 
if  he  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  me  as  he  does  to 
C^ossinius.  You  will  oblige  me,  indeed,  in  a  very 
sensible  manner,  by  receiving  him  into  your  friend- 
ship, and  giving  him  any  assistance  he  may  require — 
as  ur,  I  mean,  as  your  own  convenience  will  admit. 

I  Ddrliif  bto  perteonUoa  by  Clodiu. 

•  Tte  eoOectHe  body  of  the  Roman  people  was  divided 
into  thtrty-flve  tribes :  and  erery  oltinn.  of  whatever  rank, 
WM  neceaarily  enrolled  under  one  or  other  of  theM  nTeral 
cbuMML  Tb^wereeechdisUngalflhedbya  particular  name, 
as  ttie  Tribui  F&pUia^  Tribut  Fetinat  ^.,  which  name 
was  derived  either  from  the  place  which  the  tribe  prind* 
pally  Inhabited,  or  from  some  distinguished  family  it  con- 
taiaed;^Rosin.  Antlq.  Rom. 


And  you  will  hereafter,  I  am  persuaded,  receive 
much  satisfaction  fh>m  your  compliance  with  this 
request,  as  you  will  find  Anchialus  to  be  a  man  of 
the  greatest  politeness  and  probity.     Farewell. 


LETTER   X. 


To  the 

Ths  pleasure  I  took  in  the  reflection  of  having 
written  to  you  in  behalf  of  my  fnend  and  host, 
^^  y^  j^  Lyso,  was  much  increased  when  I  read  his 
letter :  and  I  particulaily  rejoiced  in  hav- 
ing so  strongly  recommended  him  to  your  esteem,, 
when  I  found  he  bad  before  been  a  sufferer  in  your 
good  opinion ;  for  my  recommendation,  he  tells 
me,  was  of  singular  advantage  in  removing  the 
groundless  suspicion  you  had  entertained  of  him,  - 
from  a  report  that  he  had  frequently,  whilst  he  was 
at  Rome,  treated  your  character  in  a  disrespectful 
manner.  Lefme,  in  the  first  place,  then,  return 
you  those  thanks  which  I  so  justly  owe  you,  for  suf- 
fering my  letter  to  efface  every  remaining  impres- 
sion of  this  injurious  calumny.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  although  Lyso  assures  me  that,  agreeably  to 
your  well-natured  and  generous  disposition,  he  has 
entirelv  satisfied  you  of  his  innocence,  yet  I  entreat 
you  to  believe  me  when  I  protest,  not  only  injustice 
to  my  fHend,  but  to  the  world  in  general,  that  I 
never  heard  any  man  mention  yon  without  the 
highest  applause.  As  to  Lyso  in  particular,  in  sJl 
the  daily  conversations  we  had  together  whilst  he 
continued  here,  you  were  the  perpetual  subject  of 
his  encomiums ;  both  as  he  imagined  that  I  heard 
them  with  pleasure,  and  as  it  was  a  topic  extremely 
agreeable  likewise  to  himself.  But  though  he  is 
folly  satisfied  with  the  effects  of  my  former  letter, 
and  I  am  sensible  that  the  generous  manner  in 
which  you  treat  him  renders  all  farther  application 
perfsctly  unnecessary,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  renew- 
ing my  earnest  solicitations  that  you  would  continue 
your  frivours  towards  him.  I  would  again  also 
represent  to  you  how  well  he  deserves  them,  if  I 
did  not  imagine  you  were  by  this  time  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  his  merit.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XL 
To  the  tame, 
Hagksarbtus   of    Larissa^    having   received 
considerable  honours  from  me  during  my  consu- 
A.  u  707    ^^^'  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^  distinguished  me  with 
singular  marks  of  gratitude  and  respect. 
I  strongly  recommend  him,  therefore,  to  you  as  my 
host  and  fnend ;  as  a  man  of  an  honest  and  grate- 
ful  heart ;  as  a  person  of  principal  rank  in  his 
native  city ;  and,  m  short,  as  one  who  is  altogether 
worthy  of  being  admitted  into  your  friendship. 
And  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
letting  him  see  that  you  pay  regard  to  this  my 
recommendation.     Farewell. 

^  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in  Thenaly:  a 
country  contiguous  to  Qrceoe.  and  which  formerly  made 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  One  of  these  cities  was 
dtualed  upon  the  rirer  Peneus,  and  is  now  called  Larsa : 
the  other  was  a  maritime  town.  Oeograpbers  suppose  tlio 
latter  to  be  the  pnwcat  ArminOt  a  considerable  sea-port 
beiofiging  to  the  Turka 
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LETTER  Xn. 
To  the  same, 
Thk  connexion  between  Lucius  Mescinius  and 
myself  results  from  no  less  powerful  a  tie  than 
j^  ^-rff,  that  of  bis  having  been  formerly  my 
qusestor^.  But,  though  I  always  con- 
sidered a  relation  of  this  kind  in  the  high  regard  it 
was  viewed  by  our  ancestors,  yet  the  refined  and 
elegant  virtues  of  Mescinius  <*  rendered  it  stiU  more 
justly  sacred.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  man  with 
whom  I  live  in  a  higher  degree  of  intimacy,  or 
from  whose  friendship  I  derive  greater  satisfaction. 
He  doubts  not  of  your  disposition  to  serve  him 
upon  every  occasion  that  shall  comport  with  your 
honour:  however,  he  is  persuaded  that  a  letter 
from  my  hand  will  considerably  strengthen  your 
inclinations  for  that  purpose.  This  he  collects  not 
only  from  his  own  observation,  but  from  those  fre- 
quent declarations  he  has  heard  me  make  of  the 
very  pleasing  and  intimate  friendship  in  which  you 
and  1  are  so  strictly  joined.  I  am  to  inform  you, 
then,  that  his  late  brother,  who  was  a  merchant  in 
Elis*,  has  left  him  his  estate ;  and  I  entreat  you, 
with  all  the  warmth  which  you  are  sensible  ought 
to  animate  me  in  the  concerns  of  a  friend  to  whom 
I  am  so  strongly  and  closely  attached,  that  you 
would  assist  him  with  your  power,  your  influence, 
and  your  advice,  in  settling  these  ills  affairs  in  your 
province.  In  view  to  this,  we  have  sent  directions 
to  his  agent,  that  if  any  disputes  should  arise  con- 
cerning the  estate  or  effects  of  the  testator,  that 
they  shall  be  guided  by  jrour  sentiments,  and  (if 
it  be  not  troubling  you  too  much)  determined  by 
your  arbitration ;  an  oflSce  which  I  earnestly  en- 
treat  you  to  undertake,  and  the  acceptance  of  which 
1  shall  esteem  as  an  honour  done  to  myself.  But 
if  any  of  the  claimants  should  be  so  obstinate  as  to 
refuse  your  award,  I  shall  receive  it  as  a  sinfular 
obligation  if  you  will  refer  their  pretensions  (pro- 
vide you  shall  not  think  it  a  derogation  from  your 
dignity)  to  be  determined  in  the  courts  at  Rome ; 
as  the  matter  in  contest  is  with  a  Roman  senator. 
That  you  may  the  less  scruple  to  comply  with  this 
request,  I  have  procured  a  sort  of  recommendatory 
letter  to  you  from  the  consul  Lepidus'.  I  say  a 
reoommendatorp  one;  for  to  have  desired  him  to 
write  in  a  more  authoritative  style,  would  not,  I 
thought,  be  treating  your  high  station  with  the 
deference  which  is  so  justly  due  to  it.  I  would 
add,  that  your  obliging  Mescinius  in  this  instance, 
will  be  laying  out  your  favours  to  much  advantage  ; 
if  I  were  net,  on  the  one  hand,  well  persuaded  that 
thia  is  a  circumstance  of  which  you  are  already 
apprised ;  and,  on  the  other,  were  I  not  soliciting 

Iou  as  for  an  affair  of  my  own.  For,  be  assured, 
take  an  equal  concern  with  Mescinius  in  every 
article  wherein  he  is  interested.  As  I  am  very 
desirous,  therefore,  that  he  may  obtain  his  right 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  so  I  am  solicitous 
likewise  that  he  should  have  reason  to  think  that 
my  recommendation  has  greatly  contributed  to  this 
end.     Farewell. 


c  See  rem.  o,  p.  448. 

*  The  reader  will  And,  by  the  remark  referred  to  in  the 
laet  note,  how  little  ibfire  was  of  truth  and  Blncerity  in  the 
oharmoter  which  Cioero  here  heetows  upon  his  friend*. 

•  A  oity  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

f  He  was  this  year  appointed  bj  Caaar  to  be  his  colleague 
In  the  consular  oAoei^nut  in  Tit.  Anton. 


LETTER   XIII. 

To  the  same. 

Thk  regard  you  pay  to  my  reoommendatioDs 
has  given  me,  and  will  hereafter  give  me,  1  dtrv 
A  c  *X)7  ^y*  frequent  occasions  of  repeating  mj 
acknowledgments.  However,  I  will 
attempt,  if  possible,  to  convey  my  thanks  to  yoq 
in  a  style  as  various  as  the  several  instances  that 
demand  them  ;  and,  in  imitation  of  you  Uwyersf, 
express  the  same  thing  in  different  words. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Hammonins,  fUl 
of  the  strongest  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
services  you  have  rendered  both  to  him  and  Avianas, 
in  consequence  of  my  recommendation^ ;  and  he 
assures  me  that  nothing  can  be  more  generous  than 
the  personal  civilities  you  have  shown  to  himself, 
as  well  as  the  attention  you  have  given  to  the  affsin 
of  his  patron.  This  would  afford  me  a  very  sen- 
sible pleasure,  were  I  to  consider  it  only  as  a  benefit 
to  those  to  whom  I  have  the  strongest  attachments; 
as  indeed  Avianus  has  distinguished  himself  above 
all  my  friends  by  his  superior  sensibility  of  the 
many  and  great  obligations  I  have  confen«d  upon 
him.  But  my  satisfaction  still  increases  when  I 
view  it  as  an  instance  of  my  standing  so  high  in 
your  esteem,  as  to  incline  you  to  serve  my  friends 
more  efficaciously  than  I  myself  should,  periiaps, 
were  I  present  for  that  purpose.  Possibly  the 
reason  of  your  having  this  advantage  over  me,  may 
be,  that  I  should  not  yield  altogether  so  easily  to 
their  requests  as  you  comply  with  mine.  But 
whatever  doubt  I  may  have  as  to  that  point,  I  have 
none  of  your  being  persuaded  that  I  entertain  the 
sentiments  of  your  favours  they  deserve;  and  I 
entreat  you  to  believe  (what  I  will  be  answerable  is 
the  truth)  that  both  Avianus  and  Hammonins  have 
received  them  with  the  same  grateful  disposition. 
I  beseech  you  then,  if  it  be  not  engaging  you  in  too 
much  trouble,  that  you  would  endeavour  that  their 
affairs  may  be  settled  before  you  leave  the  province, 

I  live  in  a  most  agreeable  intimacy  with  your 
son,  whose  genius  and  uncommon  application,  but, 
above  all,  hu  probity  and  virtue,  afford  me  a  very 
sensible  pleasure.    FareweU. 


LETTER   XIV. 

To  the  same. 
It  is  always  with  much  pleasure  that  I  apply  to 
you  in  behalf  of  my  friends ;  but  I  find  a  still 
A  V  707.  ir^^  ^^  expressing  my  gratztnde  for 
those  favours  you  yield  to  my  solicitations 
This  indeed  is  a  pleasure  with  which  you  never  fiul 
of  supplying  me ;  and  it  is  incredible  what  acknow- 
ledgments  I  receive,  even  from  persons  whom  I 
have  but  slightly  mentioned  to  you.  I  think  my- 
self greatly  indebted  for  these  instances  of  your 
friendship ;  but  particularly  for  those  good  offirca 
you  have  conferred  upon  Mescinius.  He  informs 
me  that  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  my  tetter\ 
you  gave  his  agents  full  assurance  of  your  seifkes ; 
and  have  since  performed  even  more  than  you 


f  Sulpioius  was  one  of  the  moot 
the  age.    See  rem.  \  p.  488. 
h  Seethe  7th  letter  of  this  book, 
i  The  18th  letter  of  this  book. 
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promiied.  BcHeve  me,  (and  I  cannot  too  often 
repeat  tt»)  jon  haye,  by  these*  means,  laid  an 
obligation  upon  me  of  the  most  acceptable  kind ; 
and  it  affords  me  so  much  the  higher  satisfaction, 
as  I  am  persuaded  Mesdnios  will  give  you  abun- 
dant reason  to  rejoice  in  it  yourself.  Virtue  and 
probity,' in  truth,  are  the  prevailing  qualities  of  his 
heart ;  as  an  obliging  and  friendly  ofiBciousnets  is 
hia  distinguishing  characteristic.  To  this  I  must 
add,  that  he  is  particularly  devoted  to  our  favourite 
speculations  ;  Uiose  philosophical  speculations,  my 
friend,  which  were  always  the  delight,  as  they  are 
DOW  also  the  support  and  consolation,  of  my  life. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  then,  to  give  him  fresh  instances 
of  your  generosity  upon  every  occasion,  wherein  it 
shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  your  dignity  to  inter* 
poae.  But  there  are  two  articles  in  which  I  will 
particularly  request  it.  The  first  is,  that  if  those 
who  are  indebted  to  the  estate  of  his  testator, 
should  insist  upon  being  indemnified  in  their  pay- 
ments to  Mescinius,  that  my  security  may  be 
accepted;  and  the  next  is,  that  as  the  greatest 
part  of  the  testator's  effects  are  secreted  by  his 
wife,  that  you  would  assist  in  concerting  measures 
for  sending  her  to  Rome.  Should  she  b^  once  per- 
auaded  that  this  method  will  be  taken  with  her,  we 
doubt  not  of  her  settling  everything  to  the  satis- 
fsction  of  Mescinius;  and,  that  it  may  be  so,  I 
most  strongly  again  request  the  interposition  of 
your  good  offices.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  be 
answerable  for  what  I  just  now  assured  you,  that 
the  gratitude  and  other  amiable  qualities  of  Mes- 
cinius will  give  you  reason  to  think  your  favours 
were  not  ill  bestowed,  which  I  mention  as  a  motive 
on  his  own  account,  tq  be  added  to  those  which 
induced  you  to  serve  him  upon  mine. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Lacediemonians  doubt 
not  of  being  sufficiently  recommended  to  your 
justice  and  patronage,  by  their  own  and  their 
ancestors'  virtues,  wad  I  know  yon  too  well  to 
question  your  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
national  rights  and  merit  of  every  people  who  are 
connected  with  the  republic.  Accordingly,  not- 
withstanding  the  great  obligations  I  have  received 
from  the  citizens  of  Lacedsemon,  yet,  when  Phi- 
lippus  requested  me  to  recommend  them  to  your 
protection,  my  answer  was,  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians could  not  possibly  stand  in  need  of  an  advo- 
cate with  Sulpidus.  The  truth  is,  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  circumstance  of  singular  advantage  to  all  the 
cities  of  Achaia^  in  general,  that  you  preside  over 
them  in  these  turbulent  times ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  you,  who  are  so  peculiarly  conversant,  not 
only  in  the  Roman  but  Grecian  annals,  cannot  but 
be  a  friend  to  the  Lacedsmonians  for  the  sake  of 
their  heroic  descent.  I  will  only,  therefore,  en- 
treat you  that,  when  you  are  acting  towards  them 
in  consequence  of  what  your  justice  and  honour 
requires,  you  would,  at  the  same  time,  intimate 
that  you  receive  an  additional  pleasure  from  indulg- 
ing your  own  inclinations  of  that  sort,  by  knowing 
them  to  be  agreeable  likewise  to  mine.  As  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  show  this  city  that  their  concerns 
are  part  of  my  care,  it  is  with  much  earnestness  I 
make  this  request.     Farewell. 

1  Oreec& 


LETTER  XV. 
To  LepiaK 

The  moment  I  received  your  letter  from  the 
hands  of  Seleucus,  I  despatched  a  note  to  Balbus, 
A  v.iw  ^  inquire  the  purport  of  the  law  you 
mention''.  Uia  answer  was,  that  such 
persons  as  at  present  exercise  the  office  of  prseco', 
are  expressly  excluded  from  being  decurii";  but 
this  prohibition  extended  not  to  those  who  had 
formerly  been  engaged  in  that  employment.  Let 
not  our  friends,  then,  be  discouraged.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  intolerable  that  a  parcel  of  paltry 
fortnne-tellers  should  be  thought  worthy  of  being 
admitted  into  the  senate  of  Rome",  at  the  same 
time  that  having  formerly  acted  as  a  prsco  should 
disqualify  a  man  for  being  member  of  the  council 
of  a  country  corporation. 

We  have  no  news  from  Spain :  all  that  we  know 
with  certainty  is,  that  young  Poropey  has  drawn 
together  a  very  considerable  army.  This  we  learn 
from  a  letter  of  Paciaecua"  to  Caesar,  a  copy  whereof 
Csesar  himself  has  transmitted  to  us ;  in  which  it 
is  affirmed  that  Pompey  is  at  the  head  of  eleven 
legions  r.  Mesaala,  in  a  letter  he  lately  wrote  to 
Quintus  Salassus,  informs  him  that  his  brother, 
Pttblius  Curtius,  has  been  executed  by  the  command 
of  Pompey,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army. 
This  man  had  entered,  it  seems,  into  a  conspiracy 
with  some  Spaniards,  by  which  it  was  agrMd,  in 
case  Pompey  should  march  into  a  certain  village 
lor  provisions,  to  seize  upon  his  person,  and  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  Cssar. 

In  relation  to  the  security  in  which  you  stand 
engaged  for  Pompey,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  as 
soon  as  Galba,  who  is  jointly  bound  with  you, 
returns  hither,  I  shall  not  fail  to  consult  with  him 
about  measures  for  settling  that  affair.  He  seemed, 
I  remember,  to  imagine  that  it  might  be  adjusted  ; 
and  you  know  he  is  a  man  who  spares  no  pains 
where  his  money  is  concerned. 

J  Cio«ro  menUons  a  peraoa  of  this  name  in  a  former  let- 
ter, who  appears  to  have  been  hia  pra^eetut  /bfrnim,  or 
what  mi^t  be  called,  perhaps,  fai  modem  laognage,  the 
commander  of  his  train  of  artillery,  when  bo  was  governor 
of  CUioia.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  as  Bfanutiiie  001^00- 
tures,  that  he  Is  the  same  penim  to  whom  this  letter  is 
addressed^-Ep.  Fam.  iiL  7. 

k  Manutiua  very  Justly  observes,  that  this  oouM  not  be 
a  law  which  Canar  had  actually  passed,  but  one  which  he 
intended,  perhj4M,  to  enact,  when  he  should  return  txom 
Spain :  for  if  it  had  been  actually  promulgated,  Cloeto 
could  have  had  no  ocoaaion  to  apply  to  Balbus  for  his  in- 
telllgettoe. 

I  The  oflloe  of  prtuQ  soeme  to  have  been  much  in  the 
nature  of  a  orier  in  our  courts  of  Juetioe,  but  not  altogether 
so  low  in  repute. 

■  A  decurio  was.  In  a  corporate  city,  the  same  aa  a  sena- 
tor of  Rome ;  that  is,  a  member  of  the  public  council  of 
the  community. 

B  Thia  la  a  sneer  upon  C»aar.  who  had  Introduced  per- 
aona  of  the  lowest  rank  and  oharaoter  into  the  Roman 
senate.    See  ram.  «,  p.  457. 

o  He  waa  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a  person  of  great  note 
in  that  province.  Cmmr  entrusted  him  with  a  very  con- 
siderable oommand  in  the  expedition  againat  the  eons  of 
Pompey.— HIrt.  De  Bell.  Hisp-  8. 

p  The  number  of  hone  and  fbot  in  a  Roman  kglan 
varied  in  diitoent  periods  of  the  republle.  In  Its  loweet 
coropatatlon,  it  appears  to  have  amounted  to  9000  fbot  and 
^(4)  horae ;  and.  In  Ita  hlgheet,  to  have  riaen  to  6000  of  the 
former,  and  400  of  the  Utter.— Rosin.  Antiq.  Rom.  9S4. 
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It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  find  that  you  so 
highly  approve  of  myi  Orator,  Whatever  skill  I 
have  in  the  art»  I  have  displayed  it  all  in  that 
treatise;  and,  if  the  commendations  you  bestow 
upon  it  are  not  too  partial,  I  cannot  but  set  some 
value  upon  my  judgment.  To  speak  truth,  I  am 
willing  to  rest  all  my  reputation  of  this  kind  upon 
the  merit  of  that  performance.  I  hope  my  little 
favourite,  your  son,  already  discovers  some  relish 
for  writings  of  this  sort ;  and  although  he  is  yet 
too  young  to  enter  far  into  these  studies,  yet  it  will 
be  no  disadvantage  to  him  to  begin  thus  early  to 
form  his  taste  by  compositions  of  this  nature. 

I  have  been  detained  at  Rome  on  account  of  my 
daughter  Tullia's  lying-in.  But  though  she  is 
now,  I  hope,  out  of  all  danger,  yet  I  still  wait  here 
in  expectation  of  my  first  payment  from  the  agents 
of  Dolabella' ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not 
so  fond  of  changing  the  scene  as  formerly.  The 
amusement  I  found  in  my  country  houses,  together 
with  the  sweets  of  retirement,  were  wont  heretofore 
to  draw  me  frequently  out  of  Rome.  But  the 
situation  of  my  present  house  is  altogether  as  plea- 
sant as  that  of  any  of  my  villas.  I  am,  indeed,  as 
much  retired  here  as  if  I  lived  in  the  most  unfre- 
quented desert,  and  carry  on  my  studies  without 
the  least  interruption.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  I 
have  a  better  chance  of  a  visit  from  you  in  Rome 
than  you  have  of  seeing  me  in  the  country. 

I  would  recommend  Hesiod  to  the  agreeable  little 
Lepta  as  an  author  which  he  ought  to  retain  by 
heart ;  and  particularly  let  him  always  have  in  his 
mouth  those  noble  lines^ 

High  on  a  rugged  rode,  &c.  • 
Farewell. 


LETTER    XVI. 

To  Aulus  Torquatus, 

Trerb  is  no  news  to  send  yon ;  and,  indeed,  if 
there  were  any,  yet  all  accounts  of  that  kind,  I 
^  \j  y^^  know,  are  usually  transmitted  to  you  by 
your  own  family.  As  to  what  may  here- 
after happen,  though  it  is  always  difficult  to  de- 
termine concerning  ftiture  events,  yet,  when  they 
are  not  placed  at  too  great  a  distance,  one  may 
sometimes  form  a  tolerable  guess.  At  present, 
however,  all  I  can  conjecture  is,  that  the  war  is  not 
likely  to  be  drawn  out  into  any  great  length ; 
though  I  must  acknowledge  there  are  some  who 
think  differently.  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  has  already  been  an  engagement ;  but  I  do 

4  This  elcigaat  and  Judicious  piece  is  inscribed  to  Brutus, 
and  was  written  in  answer  to  a  question  bo  had  often  pro- 
posed to  Cicero*  concerning  the  noblest  and  most  perfect 
species  of  eloquence. 

'  This  seems  to  intimate  that  there  had  been  a  divorce 
between  Dolabella  and  Tullia :  as  it  was  usual,  in  cases  of 
that  kind,  for  the  husband  to  return  the  portion  he  had 
received  from  his  wife,  at  three  annual  payments.  Bee 
rfms.  o  and  q,  on  letter  2.  book  xL 

■  The  passage  in  Hesiod,  at  which  Cicero  hints,  is  to  the 
following  purpose : 

High  on  a  rugged  rock  the  gods  ordain. 
Majestic  Virtue  shall  her  throne  maintain : 
And  many  a  thorny  path  her  sons  must  press. 
Ere  the  glad  summit  shaU  their  labours  bless. 
There  Joys  serene  tn  arduous  toils  succeed. 
And  peace  eternal  is  the  victor's  meed. 


not  give  you  this  as  a  fact ;  I  mention  it  only  as 
extremely  probable.  The  event  of  war  is  always 
precarious ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  the  num- 
ber of  forces  is  so  considerable  on  each  iide,  and 
there  is  such  a  general  spirit,  it  is  said,  in  both 
armies,  of  coming  to  action,  that  it  will  not  be 
matter  of  surprise,  whichever  side  should  olitata 
the  victory*.  In  the  mean  time,  the  world  is  every 
day  more  and  more  persuaded,  that  although  tiwre 
may  be  some  little  difference  in  the  cause  of  the 
contending  parties,  there  will  be  soaroely  any  in 
the  consequence  of  their  success.  As  to  one  of 
them,  we  have  already  in  some  sort  ezperieooed 
their  disposition* ;  and,  as  to  the  other,  we  are  all 
of  us  sufficiently  sensible  how  much  is  to  be  dreaded 
from  an  incensed  conqueror^ 

If,  by  what  I  have  here  said,  I  may  seem  to 
increase  that  grief  which  I  should  endeavour  to 
alleviate,  I  must  confess  that  I  know  but  one 
reflection  capable  of  supporting  us  under  these 
public  misfortunes.  It  is  a  reflection,  however,  of 
sovereign  efficacy,  where  it  can  be  applied  in  its 
full  force,  and  of  which  I  every  day  more  and  more 
experience  the  singular  advantage.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  greatest  consolation  under  adversity,  to  be 
conscious  of  having  alwavs  meant  vrell,  and  to  be 
persuaded  that  nothing  but  guilt  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  a  severe  evil.  But  as  you  and  I  are 
so  far  from  having  anything  to  reproach  ourselves 
with,  that  vre  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect  that 
we  have  ever  acted  upon  the  most  patriot  prin- 
ciples ;  as  it  is  not  our  measures,  but  the  ill  swoKti 
of  those  measures,  which  the  worid  regrets  ;  in  a 
word,  as  vre  have  faithfully  discharged  that  duty  we 
owed  to  our  country,  let  us  bear  the  event  with 
calmness  and  moderation.  But  I  pretend  not  to 
teach  you  how  to  support  these  our  common  cala- 
mities. It  is  a  lesson  which  requires  mudi  greater 
abiUties  than  mine  to  inculcate,  as  well  as  the 
most  singular  fortitude  of  soul  to  practise.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  in  which  any  man  is  qnalified 
to  be  your  instructor,  as  it  is  easy  to  ahow  that 
you  have  no  reason  to  be  partionlariy  afflicted. 
For  with  respect  to  Cesar,  though  he  has  ^>peared 
somewhat  more  slow  in  gpranting  your  pardon  than 
was  generally  imagined,  yet  I  have  not  tiie  least 
doubt  of  his  consenting  to  your  restoration  ;  and 
as  to  the  other  party^,  you  perfectly  well  know 
how  your  interest  stands  with  them,  vrithoot  my 
telling  you.  Your  only  remaining  disquietade, 
then,  must  arise  from  being  thus  long  separated 
from  your  fiunily :  and  it  is  r  drcumstanoe,  I  con- 
fess, that  justly  merits  your  concern,  eapedally  as 
you  are  by  this  mean  deprived  of  the  company  of 

t  This  letter  was  probably  written  very  early  ta  the 
present  year,  as  it  was  on  the  17th  of  March  that  the  two 
armies  came  to  a  general  engagement.  This  decisive  bat- 
tle was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Mnnda,  a  city  whi^ 
still  subsists  in  the  province  of  Granada.  Caaar  obtatned 
a  complete  victory;  but  it  was  disputed  by  the  iVxnpeiaas 
with  80  much  courage  and  obstinacy,  that  H  was  leag 
doubtful  on  which  side  the  advantage  wvmid  ton,  or.  as 
Florus  most  elegantly  expresns  it,  **  ut  plana  vidcretor 
nesdo  quid  deliberare  Fortuna."— Hirt.  De  BeU.  Hiq».  31 : 
Flor.  iv.  2. 

a  The  Csraarean  party. 

*  Young  Pompey.  who,  if  he  had  succeeded,  wooU  un- 
doubtedly have  acted  with  great  severity  towarda  Cloero, 
and  the  rest  of  those  who  had  deserted  the  oanse  of  his 
father. 

*  The  Pompeiana 
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those  most  amiable  yoaths,  your  sons.  But,  at  I 
observed  in  a  former^  letter,  it  is  natural  for  erery 
man  in  tbese  unhappy  times  to  look  upon  his  own 
condition  as  of  all  others  the  most  miserable,  and 
to  deem  that  place  the  least  eligible  in  which  it  is 
his  fortune  to  be  situated.  For  my  own  part, 
Indeed,  I  think  that  we  who  live  at  Rome  are  most 
to  be  lamented;  not  only  as  in  misfortunes  of 
erery  kind  a  spectator  must  be  more  sensibly 
affected  than  he  who  is  acquainted  with  them 
merely  by  report,  but  as  we  are  more  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  sudden  Tiolences  than  those  who  are 
placed  at  a  greater  distance. 

Yet,  after  all  my  endeavours  to  reason  you  out 
of  pour  disquietudes,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  I  am  more  obliged  to  time  than  to  that  philo- 
sophy which  I  have  ever  cultivated,  for  the  miti- 
gation  of  my  own ;  and  how  great  they  once  were, 
you  perfectly  well  know.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
I  have  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  when  I  was 
so  desirous  of  peace  as  to  think  even  a  bad  one 
preferable  to  a  civil  war,  I  saw  farther  into  con- 
sequences than  some  of  my  countrymen.  And 
although  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  spirit  of  divination 
and  it  was  chance  alone  that  verified  my  predictions, 
yet  Twill  own  that  I  take  great  satisfaction  in  the 
empty  honour  of  my  fruitless  penetration.  In  the 
next  place,  I  have  the  consolation,  in  common 
with  yourself,  that  should  I  now  be  called  upon  to 
lay  down  my  life,  I  shall  not  be  cut  off  fronf  a 
commonwealth  which  I  can  by  any  means  regret  to 
leave ;  especially  as  the  same  blow  that  deprives 
me  of  my  life  wUl  deprive  me  likewise  of  all  sensi- 
bility '.  Besides,  I  am  already  arrived  at  a  fulness 
of  ytanf;  and,  as  I  can  look  back  with  entire 
satisfaction  on  the  course  I  have  completed,  so  I 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  violence  which  may 
be  offered  to  me,  since  nature  herself  has  now  well- 
nigh  conducted  my  days  to  their  final  period.  In  a 
word,  when  I  reflect  upon  that  great  man  *.  or  rather, 
indeed,  upon  those  many  illustrious  personages 
who  perished  in  thu  war,  it  would  seem  a  want 
of  modesty  to  regret  submitting  to  the  same  f&te, 
whenever  I  shall  find  it  necessary.  The  truth  is, 
I  represent  to  myself  all  that  can  possibly  happen 
to  me ;  as,  indeed,  there  is  no  calamity  so  severe 
which  I  do  not  look  upon  as  actually  impending. 
However,  since  to  live  in  perpetual  fear  is  a  greater 
evil  than  any  we  can  dread,  I  check  myself  in  these 
reflections,  especially  as  I  am  approaching  to  that 
state,  which  is  not  only  unattended  with  any  pain 
in  itsdf,  but  which  will  put  an  end  to  all  pahiful 
sensations  for  ever.  But  I  hsTO  dwelt  longer  upon 
this  subject,  perhaps,  than  was  necessary.  How- 
ever, if  I  run  out  my  letters  to  an  unreasonable 
extent,  you  must  not  impute  it  to  impertinence, 
but  affection. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Sulpidus  has  left 
Athens* ;  as  I  am  persuaded  that  the  daily  com- 
pany wad  conversation  of  so  wise  and  valuable  a 
friend  afforded  you  great  relief  under  your  afllic- 
tions.  But  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  bear  them 
as  becomes  you,  and  support  yourself  with  your 
usual  fortitude.     In  the  mean  time,  be  assured  I 

»  The  first  letter  of  thU  book. 
»  8es  rem. ',  p.  477. 

7  Cio«rD  was  at  this  time  In  hit  61it  year. 
«  Fompej. 

•  In  order*  probably,  to  return  to  Rome  upon  the  expi> 
lation  of  hie  goremcioai. 


shall  promote,  with  the  utmost  seal  and  care,  what- 
ever I  shall  think  agreeable  to  the  interest  or 
inclination  either  of  you  or  yours.  And  in  this 
I  can  only  imitate  you  in  your  disposition  to  serve 
me,  without  being  able  to  return  your  generous 
offices  in  the  same  efficacious  manner.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XVII. 
To  Caiu*  Cassius. 
I  SHOULD  not  send  you  so  short  a  letter,  if  yoar 
courier  had  not  called  for  it  just  as  he  was  setting 

A  D  708    ^^^*    ^^^  ^  ^^^^  '^  another  reason ; 
.   .  7w.   ^^^  J  ^^^^  nothing  to  write  to  you  in  the 

way  of  pleasantry,  and  serious  affairs  are  topics  in 
which  it  is  not  altogether  safe  to  engage.  You 
will,  therefore,  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  should  be 
in  any  humour  to  be  jocose  ;  and  indeed  it  is  no 
very  easy  matter.  However,  it  is  the  only  expe- 
dient left  to  divert  our  uneasy  thoughts.  But 
where,  then,  you  will  probably  ask,  is  our  philo- 
sophy ?  Why,  yours,  my  friend,  is  in  the  ^  kitchen, 
I  Suppose ;  and  as  to  mine,  it  is  much  too  trouble- 
some a  guest  to  gain  admittance.  The  fact  is,  I 
am  heartily  ashamed  of  being  a  slave  ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  I  may  not  hear  the  severe  reproaches  of 
Plato,  I  endeavour  to  turn  my  attention  another 
way. 

We  have  hitherto  received  no  certain  intelligence 
from  Spain.  I  rejoice,  upon  your  account,  that 
you  are  absent  from  this  unpleasing  scene,  though 
I  greatly  regret  it  upon  my  own.  But  your  courier 
presses  me  to  despatch,  so  that  I  can  only  bid  you 
adieu,  and  entreat  the  continuance  of  that  friend- 
ship you  have  ever  shown  me  from  your  earliest 
youth. 


LETTER  XVIII. 
To  Dolabeila^, 
I  WOULD  not  venture  to  omit  writing  to  you  by 
our  friend  Salvius ;  though  I  have  noUiing  more 
yj^  to  say  than  what  you  perfectly  well  know 
already,  that  I  infinitely  love  you<*.  I  have 
much  more  reason,  indeed,  to  expect  a  letter  fn>m 
you,  than  you  can  have  to  receive  one  from  me,  as  I 
imagine  there  is  nothing  going  forward  in  Rome 
which  you  wiU  think  of  importance  enough  to  raise 
your  curiosity,  unless,  perhaps,  that  i  am  to  sit  in 
judgment  between  two  learned  grammarians  ;  our 
friend  Nidas,  and  his  antagonistVidius.  The  latter, 
you  must  know,  has  produced  a  certain  manutcript, 
relating  to  an  account  between  them,  to  which 
Nicias,  like  a  second  Aristarcbus*,  very  peremp- 
torily insists  that  some  of  the  iines  are  altogether 
spuriofu.     Now  I,  like  a  venerable  ancient  critic, 
am  to  determine  whether  these  suspected  interpo- 
lations  are  genuine  or  not.    But  you  will  question, 

b  This  is  a  raillery  upon  the  tenets  of  riMim,  who  held 
the  doctrines  of  the  Epicureao  Mvt. 

c  He  was,  at  this  time,  with  Cesar,  in  Spain. 

d  Whatever  dissgreement  there  was  between  DolabeUa 
and  TulUa.  it  did  not,  in  appearance  at  least,  occasion  any 
coolness  between  him  and  his  latherln-law ;  a  drcum- 
stance,  which,  considsring  the  tenderness  of  Cicero  for  his 
daughter,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  Dolabrilals  great 
credit  with  Cssar. 

«  A  celebrated  tiredc  aitic.    0oe  rtm. ',  p.  4}3. 
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perfaape,  whether  I  have  Buf&tAently  forgotten  the 
deliciont  nnuhrooms  and  those  noble  prawni'  with 
which  I  have  been  so  often  regaled  by  Nicias  and 
hii  gentle  tponie,  to  be  qualified  for  an  impartial 
jud^  in  th&  important  cause.  Let  me  ask  you,  in 
return,  wh^her  you  imagine  1  have  to  entirely 
thrown,  off  all  my  former  scTority,  aa  to  retain 
nothing  of  my  old  solemnity  of  brow,  even  when  I 
am  sitting  in  gprave  tribunal.  You  may  be  sure, 
howeyer,  that  my  honest  boat  shall  be  no  great 
suiferer.  Though,  let  me  tell  you,  if  I  should  pass 
sentence  of  banishment  upon  him,  I  shall  by  no 
means  allow  you  to  reverse  it,  lest  Buna  should 
be  supplied  wi^  a  pedagogue  to  teach  him  his 
letters'.  But  I  am  running  on  in  this  ludicrous 
style,  without  reflecting  that  you,  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  campaign,  may  perhaps  be  too  seriously 
engaged  to  relish  these  humorous  sallies.  When 
1  shall  be  certahs,  therefore,  that  you  are  in  a  dis- 
pocdtion  to  laugh,  yon  shall  hear  farther  from  me. 
I  cannot,  however,  forbear  adding,  that  the  people 
were  extremely  solicitous  concerning  the  nte  of 
Sulla^,  till  the  news  of  his  death  was  confirmed ; 
but  now  that  they  are  assured  of  the  &ct,  they  are 
no  longer  inquisitiTe  how  it  happened,  well  con- 
tented with  their  intelligence  that  he  is  undoubtedly 
defunct.  As  for  myself,  I  bear  this  deplorable 
accident  like  a  philosopher ;  my  only  concern  is, 
lest  it  should  damp  the  spirit  of  Cesar's  auctions'. 
Farewell. 


LETTER   XIX. 
To  Autut  Torquaius. 

I  HOPE  you  will  not  imagine  that  you  have  been 
out  of  my  thoughts,  by  my  having  lately  been  a 
more  remiss  correspondent  than  usuaL 
A.  u.  708.  fjr^^  ^^^  occasion  of  m  y  silenoe  has  partly 
arisen  from  an  ill  state  of  health,  which,  however, 
is  now  somewhat  mended,  and  partly  has  been 
owing  to  my  absence  from  Rome,  which  prevented 
me  from  being  informed  when  any  courier  was 
despatched  to  you.  Be  assured  that  I  constantly 
and  most  affectionately  preserve  you  in  my  remem- 
brance, and  that  your*  affairs  of  every  kind  are  as 
much  my  concern  as  if  they  were  my  own. 

Believe  me,  you  have  no  reason,  considering  the 
unhappy  situation  of  public  affairs,  to  be  uneasy 
that  yours  still  remain  in  a  more  dubious  and  un- 
settl^  posture  than  was  generally  hoped  and 
imagined.     For  one  o^  these  three  events  must 

( In  the  original,  ifeia  ev/toaniM,  which  conveys  no  sense, 
or,  at  least,  a  very  forced  tme.  The  reading,  therefore, 
proposed  by  Oronovius,  is  adopted  in  the  translation,  who 
imagines  the  true  word  was  sqmUarum  /  for  prawns  was 
a  fish  in  great  repute  amongst  the  Rtunan  epicures. 

f  Bursa  was  a  particular  enemy  of  Cicero,  and  had  been 
banished  for  his  riotous  atteoipts  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
CIodioB,  from  which  banishment  he  was  lately  recaUed. 
See  nm.  •,  p.  387. 

k  This  man  had  rendered  himself  extremely  and  gene- 
rally odious  by  the  purchases  he  had  made  of  the  ooniis- 
CQted  estates,  during  the  proscriptions  both  of  Bylla  and 
Cesar.— Cia  de  CMBc.  ii.  8. 

^  In  which  the  ooufisoated  estates  were  put  up  to  sale^ 
One  ef  the  methods  that  Casar  took  to  reward  his  parti- 
Muis,  was  by  suffering  them  to  purdiase  these  estates  at 
an  nader-value:  and  it  was  the  hopes  of  beinga  sharer  m 
these  iniquitous  spoils,  that  furnished  one  of  the  principal 
incentives  to  the  civil  war.— Cic.  «M  tup. 


neoessarily  take  place ;  either  we  shall  ximm  4ee 
an  end  of  our  civil  wars,  or  they  will  on*  daf  sab- 
side,  and  give  the  republic  an  opportunity  gi  ns- 
covering  its  vigour,  or  they  will  terminata  ia.  its 
utter  extinction.  If  the  sword  is  never  to  be 
sheathed,  yon  can  have  nothing  to  fear  either  from 
the  party  whkk  you  formerly  asaistet^  or  from  that 
by  which  you  have  lately  been  received^.  Hot 
should  the  republic  again  revive,  either  by  the 
oontending  foctions  mutually  agreeing  to  a  r.mn 
tion  of  arms ;  or  by  their  laying  them  down  iniaere 
lassitude ;  or  by  one  side  being  vanquished^  yon 
wiU  undoubtedly  be  again  restored  ttoth  to  yov 
rank  and  to  your  fortunes.  And  should  our  con- 
stitntion  be  totally  destroyed,  agreeably  to  what 
the  wise  Marcos  Antonius''  long  since  apprehended, 
when  he  imagined  that  the  present  calamitica  were 
even  then  approaching,  you  vriii  have  the  conaob- 
tion,  at  lea^  to  reflect,  that  a  misfortune  which  is 
common  to  all  cannot  be  lamented  as  peonliar  to 
any  :  and  miserable  as  this  consolation  muat  prove 
to  a  man  of  your  patriot  virtues,  'tis  a  oonsolatiqp, 
however,  to  which  we  must  necessarily  have  b> 
course. 

If  yon  well  consider  the  full  force  of  these  fow 
hints,  (and  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  be*niore 
explicit  in  a  letter,)  you  must  be  convinced,  with- 
out my  telling  you,  that  you  have  something  to 
hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  so  long  as  the  re^Uic 
shall  subsist,  either  in  its  present,  or  any  other 
form.  But  should  it  be  entirely  subverted,  mm  I 
am  sure  you  would  not,  if  you  vrere  permitted, 
survive  its  ruin ;  so  I  am  persuaded  yoa  will  pa- 
tiently submit  to  your  fate,  in  the  conscioua  8ati»> 
faction  of  having  in  no  sort  deserved  it.  But  I 
forbear  to  enter  forther  into  this  subject,  and  will 
only  add  my  request,  that  you  would  inform  me 
how  it  is  with  you,  and  where  you  purpose  to  fix 
your  quarters,  that  I  may  know  where  a  letter  or 
a  visit  frill  find  you.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XX. 
7\>  Caiut  Cattnu, 

Surely,  my  friend,  your  couriers  are  a  set  of 

most  unconscionable  fellows.     Not  that  they  have 

a.  u  788.  P^®^  °*®  *"y  partJC'ilar  offence ;  but  as 

they  never  bring  me  a  letter  when  they 

i  Torqnatui  w«  now  in  Italy,  having  obtalnai  tbe  par 
misilonof  letundng,  by  means  of  Delabella.  with  wbean 
Cioero  had  employed  his  good  offices  for  thai  purpose;  as 
appears  by  several  pasMges  which  Manutius  has  prcxiucod 
from  the  letters  to  Attions.  But  whether  Torquatos. 
afterwords,  procured  a  full  pardon  from  Cnar,  and  waa 
restored  to  his  estates  and  honours,  is  uncertafai ;  all  that 
is  farther  known  of  him.  is,  that  he  was  in  the  army  of 
Brutus  and  Casdus,  at  the  battle  of  PhiUppi.  and  fn  the 
number  of  those  whom  Atticus  generously  assisted  ia 
their  distress  after  the  event  of  tiiat  unfortanato  actSon.— 
Ad  Att  xllL  »,  90.  il :  Com.  Nep.  In  Vli.  AU.  IL 

k  This  eloquent  and  illuatrions  patriot,  the  grandfatlier 
of  Mark  Antony,  was  oonsul  in  the  year  653;  and.  about 
twelve  yean  afterwards,  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
of  Marius,  whose  party  he  had  stramoualy  opposed .  Marias 
was  at  dinner  when  the  executioner  of  his  cruel  orders 
brought  him  the  head  of  Antonhis,  which  that  sanguinary 
Roman  received  into  his  bands,  with  aU  the  ineoleol  and 
horrid  exultation  of  the  most  savage  barbarian  PlnL  in 
Yit.  Anton,  i  Appian.  De  BeU.  Civ.  i.  344 ;  Val.  Max. 
ix.  9. 
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■rrife  bere,  b  it  Mr  they  i hodd  alwa3ri  preis  me 
for  one  when  they  retarn  ?  It  would  be  more  oon- 
▼niieiit,  however,  if  thej  would  give  me  earlier 
iiot!ce,  end  not  make  their  demands  in  the  very 
{natant  they  are  setting  out.  You  muit  excuse 
me»  therefore,  (if  an  excuse  I  can  want,  who  am  so 
nnch  more  punctual  a  correspondent  than  your- 
self,) diould  this  letter  prove  no  longer  than  my 
last ;  as  yon  may  be  assured  of  reeeivhif  an  ample 
d^ail  of  everything  in  my  next  But  that  my  pre- 
sent epistle  may  not  be  wholly  barren  of  news,  I 
must  inform  you  that  PubHus  SuUa^  the  father,  is 
^ead.  The  occasion  of  this  accident  is  variously 
reported :  some  say  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  palate; 
mnd  others,  that  he  was  murdered  by  highwaymen. 
The  people,  however,  are  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
the  manner,  since  Uiey  are  quite  clear  as  to  die 
fiMSt :  for  certain  it  is,  that  the  flames  of  his  foneral 
pile  have  consumed  him  to  ashes.  And  what  though 
liberty  herself,  alas  !  perished  with  this  paragon 
~  of  patriots,  you  will  bear  the  loss  of  him,  I  guess, 
with  mudi  philosophy.  But  Caesar,  'tis  though^ 
win  be  a  rral  mourner,  in  the  apprehension  that 
his  auctions  will  not  now  proceed  so  currently  as 
nsuaL  On  the  other  hand,  this  event  affords  high 
sattefaction  lo  Mindius  Marcellus,  and  the  essenoed 
Attius,  who  rejoice  exceedingly  in  having  thus 
gotten  quit  of  a  formidable  antagonist 

We  are  in  great  expectation  of  the  news  fh>m 
Spain,  having,  as  yet,  received  no  certain  intelU- 
genoe  from  that  quarter.  Some  flying  reports, 
indeed,  have  been  spread,  that  things  do  not  go 
well  there ;  but  they  are  reports  without  authority. 

Oar  friend  Pansa  set  out  for  his  government* 
on  the  30th  of  December.  The  circumstances  that 
attended  his  departure  afforded  a  very  strong  proof 
that  "  virtue  is  eligible  upon  its  own  account  :'*  a 
truth  which  yon  have  lately,  it  seems,  begun  to 
doubt '.  The  singular  humanity  with  which  he  has 
relieved  such  numbers  in  these  times  of  public  dis. 
tress,  drew  after  him,  in  a  very  distinguish^  manner, 
the  general  good  wishes  of  every  honest  man. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  find  that  you  are  still  at 
Brundisium,  and  I  much  approve  of  your  continu- 
ing there.  You  cannot  be  governed  by  a  more 
judicious  maxim  than  to  sit  loose  to  the  vain  ambi- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  satisfoction 
to  all  your  friends  to  hear  that  you  persevere  in 
this  prudent  inactivity.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope 
you  will  not  forget  me  when  you  send  any  letters 
to  your  £unily ;  as,  on  my  own  part*  whenever  I 
bear  of  any  person  that  is  going  to  you,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  take  the  opportunity  of  writing.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXI. 

To  the  same. 

Wiu,  you  not  blush  when  I  remind  you  that 

this  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written  without  hav- 

-na.   '°^  received  a  single  line  in  return  ? 

''  *       However,  I  do  not  press  you  to  be  more 

expeditious,  as  I  hope,  and  indeed  insist,  that  you 

will  aiake  me  amends  for  this  dday,  by  tiie  length 

of  your  next  epistle.     As  for  myself,  if  I  had  the 

1  Se«  rm.  h  on  letter  18  of  this  book. 
■>  or  Gaol :  In  which  he  succeeded  Marcus  Brutus. 
"  As  hsTing  hitoly  embraced  the  Epicarea  vprlnciplcs. 
Bee  the  folknring  letter. 


Opportunity  of  conveying  tny  letters  as  frequently 
as  I  wish,  I  should  write  to  you,  I  believe,  every 
hour ;  for  as  often  as  I  employ  my  pen  in  this 
manner,  you  seem,  as  it  were,  actually  present  to 
my  view.  This  effect  is  by  no  means  produced,  let 
me  tell  you,  by  those  subtle  images  which  your  new<* 
friends  talk  so  much  of,  4rho  suppose  that  even 
the  ideas  of  imsgination  are  exated  by  what  the 
late  Catins,  with  wondrous  elegancy,  has  styled 
epeotree.  For  by  this  curious  word^  you  must 
know  he  has  expressed  what  Epicurus,  who  bor- 
rowed the  notion  from  Democxitusi,  has  called 
images.  But  granting  that  these  same  epeetres  are 
capable  of  affecting  tibe  organ  of  vision,  yet  I  can- 
not guess  which  way  they  can  contrive  to  make 
tfarir  entrance  Into  the  mind.  But  tou  will  solve 
this  diifienlty  when  we  meet,  and  tell  me  by  what 
means,  whenever  I  shall  be  disposed  to  think  of 
you,  I  may  be  able  to  call  up  tout  epectref  and 
not  only  yours,  whose  imsge,  tndeed,  is  already  so 
deeply  stamped  upon  my  hMrt,  but  even  that  of 
the  whole  British  island,  for  instance,  if  I  should 
be  inoUned  to  make  it  the  subject  of  my  medita- 
tions.— ^Bnt  more  of  this  another  time.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  send  this  ss  an  experiment  to  try 
with  what  temper  you  can  bear  my  railleries. 
Should  they  seem  to  touch  you,  I  shsll  renew  my 
attack  frith  so  much  the  more  vigour,  and  will 
apply  for  a  writ  of  reetihUion  to  reinstate  you  in 
your  old  tenets,  "  of  which  you,  the  said  Cassins, 
have  by  force  and  arms'  been  dispossessed." 
Length  of  possession,  in  this  case,  will  be  no  plea 
in  bar ;  for,  whether  the  time  be  more  or  less  since 
you  have  been  driven  by  the  allurements  of  plea- 
sure  from  the  mansions  of  virtue,  my  action  will 
be  still  maintainable.  But  let  me  notforset  whom 
it  is  that  I  am  thus  bantering ;  is  it  not  &at  illus- 
trious friend  whose  every  step,  from  his  first  en- 
trance into  the  world,  has  becoi  oonducted  by  the 
highest  honour  and  virtue  ?    If  it  be  true,  then. 


o  The  Epldueans :  to  whose  qrstem  of  philosophy  CsmIiis 
had  Utely  become  a  oonrert  Acoordlogly  Cicero  rallies 
him  In  this  and  tbs  CoUowing  pasMges,  on  their  absord 
doetrlns  oonoerafaig  Ideas ;  whfch  they  maintained  were 
asdted  by  certain  thin  forms,  or  imafes,  perpetually  float- 
ing in  the  air.  These  images  were  snppaeed  to  be  con- 
stantly emitted  fhsn  all  ol^eots,  and  to  be  of  so  delicate 
and  subtle  a  texture,  as  easily  to  penetrate  through  the 
pores  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means  render  themselves 
visible  to  the  mind.— ^Luoret  ir.  786,  &c 

r  It  is  probable  thatOatius  either  coined  this  word  him* 
self,  or  employed  it  in  a  new  and  improper  manner.  For 
it  is  observable,  that  both  Lnorettas  and  Cicero,  whenever 
they  have  oocaslon  to  express,  in  their  own  language,  what 
the  Greek  Epicureans  oaUed  stlkfAo,  always  render  it  \j 
the  word  rimviaera  or  imaginet. 

4  He  was  a  native  of  Abdera,  a  olty  in  Thmoa,  and 
flourished  about  400  yean  befSore  the  Christian  era.  Bpi> 
cums,  who  was  bom  about  forty  yean  aftOTwards,  bur> 
rowed  much  of  his  doctrine  from  the  writings  of  this 
philosopher.— Cio.  de  Pin.  L  6. 

r  Thcee  were  the  formal  words  of  the  pnttor^  edict, 
commanding  the  restoration  of  a  person  to  an  estate,  of 
whidi  ha  had  been  forefbly  dispossessed.  Cioero,  periiape, 
besides  the  humour  of  their  genarsl  application,  meant 
tfkewiss  arohly  to  Intimate,  that  Casitos  had  been  driven 
out  of  his  more  rigid  principles  by  his  miUtaiy  oon- 
panions:  as.  In  a  letter  written  to  TrebaUus.wlisn  he  was 
making  a  campaign  with  Gaaar  In  Gaul,  where  our  author 
is  rallying  him  upon  a  dmilar  oocaslon,  he  insinuates  that 
he  had  acquired  hlseplcorism  in  the  camp.  **  Indlcavit 
mibiPanMi(«yBhe)  Bpicureum  tcesseCiotttm.  Oc 
pr«cbua  1 "— Kp.  Fam.  vM.  IS. 
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that  yon  have  embraced  the  Epicurean  principles, 
I  doubt  they  hare  more  strength  and  solidity  in 
them  than  I  once  imagined. 

And  now,  will  you  not  be  inclined  to  ask,  how  I 
could  possibly  think  of  amosing  yon  in  this  idle 
manner?  The  truth  of^it  is.  I  am  not  furnished 
with  a  more  important  subject,  as  I  have  nothing 
to  write  to  you .  concerning  public  affairs ;  nor, 
indeed,  do  I  choose  to  trust  my  sentiments  of 
them  in  a  letter.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIL 
Cassius  to  Cicero. 

Nothing  affords  me  a  greater  pleasure,  in  my 
travels,  than  to  converse  with  my  friend.  It  brings 
A  o  70&  ^^^  indeed,  so  strongly  to  my  mind,  that 
I  fancy  myself  indulging  a  vein  of  plea- 
santry wiUi  you  in  person.  This  lively  impression, 
however,  is  by  no  means  produced  by  those  Catian 
spectres  you  mention  * :  and  for  whidi  piece  of  rail- 
lery, I  intend  to  draw  up  in  my  next  such  a  list  of 
inelegant  stoics  as  will  force  you  to  acknowledge 
that  Catius,  in  comparison  with  these,  may  well 
pass  for  a  native  of  the  refined  Athens. 

It  gives  me  much  satisfaction,  not  only  upon  our 
friend  Pansa's  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  every 
one  of  us,  that  he  received  such  marks  of  public 
esteem  when  he  set  out  for  his  government  ^  I 
hope  this  circumstance  will  be  thought  a  convincing 

!)roof  how  amiable  a  spirit  of  probity  and  benevo- 
ence,  and  how  odious  the  contrary  disposition, 
renders  its  possessor :  and  that  the  world  will  learn 
from  hence,  that  these  popular  honours,  which  are 
so  passionately  courted  by  bad  citiiens,  are  the 
sure  attendants  on  those  whose  churacters  are  the 
reverse.  To  persuade  mankind  that  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  is  a  task,  I  fear,  of  too  much  difficulty  : 
but  that  real  and  undisturbed  pleasures  necessarily 
flow  from  probity,  justice,  and  whatever  else  is  fair 
and  beautiful  in  moral  actions,  is  a  truth,  surely, 
of  most  easy  admission.  Epicurus  himself,  from 
whom  the  Catii,  and  the  Amafinii,  together  with 
the  rest  of  those  injurious  interpreters  of  his  mean- 
ing, pretend  to  derive  their  tenets,  expressly 
declares,  that  **  a  pleasurable  life  can  alone  be 
procured  by  the  practice  of  virtue.'*  Accordingly 
Pansa,  who  pursues  pleasure  agreeably  to  this  just 
notion  of  it,  still  perseveres,  you  see,  in  a  virtuous 
conduct.  The  truth  is,  those  whom  your  sect  has 
stigmatised  by  the  name  of  volnptuariet,  are 
warm  admlrere  of  moral  beauty ;  and  consequently 
cultivate  and  practise  the  whole  train  of  sociid 
duties.  But  commend  me  to  the  judicious  Sulla : 
who,  observing  that  the  philosophera  were  dirided 
in  their  opinions  concerning  the  supreme  good, 
left  them  to  settle  the  question  among  themselves, 
whilst  he  turned  his  views  to  a  less  controverted 
acquisition,  by  purchasing  every  good  thing  that 
was  out  up  to  sale"-  I  received  Uie  news  of  his 
death  with  much  fortitude:  and,  indeed,  Caesar 
will  take  care  that  we  shall  not  long  have  occasion 
to  regret  his  loss  ;  as  there  are  numbera  of  equal 
merit  whom  he  can  restore  to  us*  in  his  place. 
Nor  will  Caesar  himself,  I  suppose,  *much  lament 


■  In  the  preceding  letter.    See  renu.  o  and  P  thereon. 

(  See  rem.  <>>  on  letter  20  of  this  book. 

n  Sec  rem.  ^  on  letter  18  of  this  book. 

*  Thk  sUttdfis  to  the  great  number  of  those  whom  C«&ar, 


this  excellent  customer  of  his,  when  he  shall  ne 
what  a  worthy  son  he  has  left  to  succeed  him. 

But  to  turn  to  public  affain ;  let  me  know  what 
is  doing  in  Spain.  It  is  a  point,  indeed,  upon 
which  I  am  extremelv  solicitous :  as  I  had  much 
rather  submit  to  an  old  master,  whose  clemency  I 
have  experienced,  than  run  the  hazard  of  being 
exposed  to  the  cruelty  of  a  new  one.  Yon  know 
the  weakness  of  young  Pompey's  intellects  ;  that 
he  looks  upon  cruelty  as  heroism ;  and  that  be  is 
sensible  how  much  he  has  ever  been  the  object  of 
our  ridicule.  I  fear,  therefore,  he  would  be  apt  to 
treat  us  somewhat  roughly,  and  return  our  joke* 
with  the  point  of  his  sword.  I  f  you  have  any  value 
for  me,  then,  you  will  not  fail  to  let  me  know 
whatever  shall  happen.  'Ah,  my  friend,  how  do  I 
wish  I  were  apprised  whether  you  read  this  with 
an  easy  or  an  anxious  mind !  for,  by  that  tingle 
circumstance,  I  should  be  determined  what  mea-  • 
sures  are  proper  for  me  to  pursue.  But  not  to 
detain  you  any  longer,  I  will  only  entreat  yon  to 
continue  your  firiendship  to  me,  and  then  bid  you 
Farewell. 

P.S.  If  Caesar  should  prove  victorions,  yon  may 
expect  to  see  me  very  soon. 


LETTER    XXIII. 
To  Dotabella, 
Caius  Suberinus,  a  native  of  ^  Calenum,  is 
one  with  whom  I  am  particularly  united  ;  and  he 
A  u  708   "  extremely  so,  likewise,  with  our  very 
*  intimate  friend  Lepte.      This  person,  in 

order  to  avoid  being  engaged  in  our  intestine  com- 
motions, attended  Marcus  Varro  into  Spain*, 
before  the  civil  war  broke  out :  imagining,  as, 
indeed,  everybody  else  did,  that  after  the  defeat 
of  Afranius  r,  there,  would  be  no  farther  disturb- 
ances  in  that  province.  However,  he  was,  by  that 
very  measure,  involved  in  those  misfortunes  he 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  escape.  For  the  sad- 
den insurrection  which  was  formed  by  Scapula,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  so  formidable  a  height  by 
young  Pompey,  forced  him  unwillingly  to  tekc  a 
part  in  that  unhappy  enterprise.  The  case  of  Mar- 
cus Planius  likewise,  who  is  also  in  the  number  of 
Lepte's  particular  friends,  is  mudi  the  same  with 
that  of  Suberinus.  In  compliance  with  my  friend- 
ship, therefore,  for  these  two  persons,  and  in  com- 
passion  to  their  misfortunes,  I  recommend  them 
with  all  possible  warmth  and  earnestness  to  your 
favour.  But  I  have  still  another  motive  which 
engages  me  in  their  cause :  Lepta  interests  him- 
self  no  less  ardently  in  their  welfare,  than  if  hb 
own  were  at  sUke ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  the  next, 
I  might  have  said  an  equal,  degree  of  solicitude^ 
where  my  friend  is  so  anxiously  concerned.  Ac* 
cordingly,  though  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
experience  your  affection  ;  yet,  believe  me,  I  thadl 
principally  judge  of  ite  strength  by  your  compli- 
ance with  my  present  request  I  desire,  therefore, 

as  soon  as  he  got  the  power  Into  hli  hands,  bad  permitted 
to  return  from  the  bonlahment  to  whJoh  they  had  for 
various  crimes  been  condemned. 

^  A  city  of  Campania,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

«  See  rem.  <»,  p.  473. 

T  He  was  one  of  Pompey's  Ueutemnts  in  Spain,  in  the 
year  704,  in  oonjnnotion  with  Varro  and  Petreiua.  CsMr*a 
victory  over  th^se  generals  has  already-  been  oocasiooaUy 
mentioned  in  the  procediug  remarks. 
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or,  if  jou  will  loffer  me  to  emptoy  so  humble  a 
phraie,  I  even  beseech  jon,  to  afford  yoar  pro- 
tection to  theee  unhappy  men,  whose  distivas 
ariaea  rather  from  unavoidable  fortune,  than  from 
anything  blameworthy  in  their  own  conduct.  I 
hi^,  that  by  your  good  offioea  in  thia  affair,  you 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  obliging,  not  only 
theae  my  frienda,  but  the  corporation  of  Calenum 
Ukewiae,  with  which  I  hare  great  connexiona  :  but 
above  all,  that  you  will,  by  these  means,  put  it  in 
my  power  to  render  a  grateAil  service  also  to 
Lepta.  What  I  am  going  to  add,  is  not  extremely 
material,  I  believe,  to  the  cause  I  am  pleading  : 
however,  it  certainly  can  do  it  no  prejudice.  Let 
me  assure  you  then,  that  one  of  these  unfortunate 
persona  ia  in  very  low  drcnmstances,  and  the  other 
baa  scarcely  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  be  admitted 
into  the  equestrian  order*.  As  Csesar,  therefore, 
has  generously  spared  their  lives,  and  they  have 
little  else  to  lose,  I  entreat  yon,  by  all  your  affec- 
tion towards  me,  to  procure  them  the  liberty  of 
returning  into  Italy.  The  journey,  indeed,  is  long : 
however,  they  are  willing  to  undergo  it,  for  the 
take  of  living  and  dying  among  their  friends  and 
countrymen.  I  most  earnestly  request,  therefoi'e, 
your  xcalous  endeavours  for  this  purpose :  or 
rather,  indeed,  (since  I  am  persuaded  it  is  entirely 
in  your  power,)  I  warmly  totreat  you  to  obtain  for 
them  this  desirable  privilege.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIV, 

To  Cmsar. 
I  vxBT  particularly  recommend  to  your  favour 
the  son  of  our  worthy  and  common  friend  Pnecilius, 
a  youth  whose  modest  and  polite  beha- 
^  "•  '  viour,  together  vrith  his  singular  attach- 
ment  to  myself,  have  exceedingly  endeared  him  to 
me.  His  father,  likewiae,  as  experience  has  now 
folly  convinced  me,  was  always  my  most  sincere 
well-wisher.  For,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  was  the 
first  and  moat  zealous  of  those  who  used  both  to 
rally  and  reproach  me  for  not  joining  in  your  cause, 
espedally  after  you  had  invited  me  by  so  many 
honourable  overtures.    But, 

All  onaTaning  prored  his  every  art. 

To  ihake  the  purpote  of  my  tteadfast  heart*. 

For  whilst  the  gallant  chiefs  of  our  party  were 
on  the  other  side  perpetually  exclaiming  to  me, 
*'  Rise  thoQ,  disUnguish'd  *roidst  the  tons  of  fkine, 
And  fair  tnumnlt  to  times  nnbom  thy  nune^ ;" 
Too  ea^  dupe  of  Flattery's  speckms  voioe.         « 
Darlding  I  stray'd  from  Wisdom'b  better  choice  < 

And  fain  would  they  still  raiae  my  spirits,  while 
they  endeavour,  insensible  as  I  now  am  to  the 
charms  of  glorr,  to  rekindle  that  passion  in  my 
heart.    With  tliis  view  they  are  ever  repeating, 
O  let  roe  not  inglorious  sink  fn  death, 
And  yield  Uke  vulgar  souls  my  parting  breath : 
In  some  brave  effort  give  me  to  expire. 
That  distant  ages  may  the  deed  admire' ! 

■  The  estate  mil  IMS  17  to  qualify  a  roan  for  being  received 
Into  the  equest^Jan  order  was  four  himdred  thousand  bm- 
terees,  equivalent  to  about  90WM.  sterling.  Cicero  artfnlly 
mentions  the  dender  fortmies  of  his  friends,  as  an  intima- 
tlon  to  DolabeOa  not  to  expect  any  douceun  for  his  good 
oflnoes  towards  them. 

•  Horn.  O&jm.  viL  258.  »  IToro.  Odysii.  L  .102. 

*-  Horn.  Odyfls.  zxiv.  3U.         <>  Uom  11.  xxU. 


But  I  am  immoveable,  as  you  see,  by  all  their 
persuasions.  Renouncing,  therefore,  the  pompons 
heroics  of  Homer,  I  turn  to  the  just  *w^"^f  of 
Euripides,  and  say  with  that  poet. 

Corse  on  the  sage,  who.  impotently  wise. 

O^rlooks  the  paths  where  humbler  Prudence  Ilea. 

My  old  friend  Prscilius  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
sentiment  in  these  lines :  insisting  that  a  patriot 
mav  preserve  a  prudential  regard  to  his  own  safety, 
and  yet, 

Above  his  peers  the  first  in  honour  shine*. 

But  to  return  frt>m  thia  digression :  you  will 
greatly  oblige  me  by  extending  to  this  young  man 
that  uncommon  generosity  which  so  peculiarly 
marks  your  character,  and  by  suffering  my  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  number  of  those  favours 
which  I  am  perraaded  yon  are  disposed  to  confer 
upon  him  for  the  sake  of  his  family.  • 

I  have  not  addressed  you  in  the  usual  style  of 
recommendatory  letters,  that  you  might  aee  I  did 
not  intend  this  as  an  application  of  common  form. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  the  tame. 
Amomost  all  our  young  nobility,  Publius  Cras- 
sus'  was  one  for  whom  1  entertained  the  highest 
4.  c  7<)&  '^^P^  >  *^^»  indeed,  he  amply  justified, 
in  his  more  mature  years,  the  favourable 
opinion  I  had  conceived  of  hun  from  his  infancy. 
It  was  during  his  life  that  his  freedman  ApoUoniua 
first  recommended  himself  to  my  esteem ;  for  he 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  interest  of  his  patron, 
and  perfectly  well  qualified  to  assist  him  in  those 
noble  studiM  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Accord- 
it^glyt  Craseua  was  extremely  fond  of  him  :  but 
Apollonius,  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  proved 
himself  still  more  worthy  of  my  protection  and 
friendship,  as  he  distinguished  with  peculiar  marks 
of  respect  all  who  loved  Crassus,  or  had  been 
beloved  by  him.  It  was  this  that  induced  Apollo- 
nius to  follow  me  into  Cilida, — where,  upon  many 
occasions,  I  received  singula*  advantage  from  hia 
faithful  and  judicious  services.  If  I  mistake  not, 
his  most  sincere  and  zealous  offices  were  not  want< 
inff  to  you  likewise  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  it 
b  m  the  hope  of  your  thinking  so  that  he  has  re- 
solved, in  concurrence  with  my  sentiments,  but 
chiefly  indeed  from  his  own,  to  wait  upon  you  in 
Spain.  I  would  not  promise,  however,  to  recom- 
mend him  to  your  favour.  Not  that  I  suspected 
my  applications  would  be  void  of  weight,  but  I 
thought  they  would  be  unnecessary  in  behalf  of  a 
man  who  had  served  in  the  army  under  you,  and 
whom,  from  your  regard  to  the  memory  of  Crassus, 
you  would  undoubtedly  consider  as  a  friend  of  your 
own.  Besides,  I  knew  he  could  easily  procure 
letters  of  this  kind  fix>m  many  other  hands.  But, 
as  he  greatly  values  my  good  opinion,  and  as  I  am 
sensible  it  has  some  influence  upon  yours,  I  very 
willingly  give  him  my  testimoniaL  Let  me  assure 
you,  &en,  that  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  litera- 
ture, and  one  who  has  applied  himaelf  to  the  polite 
arta  fh>m  his  eariiest  youth :  for  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  frequently  visited  at  my  house  with  Dio- 
dotu^,  the  stoic, — a  philosopher,  in  my  judgment, 

«  Horn.  U.  vi.  908.  'See rem.  f.p.SSl, 
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of  eonfammtte  eniditioD.  ApoUoniai,  inflamed 
with  zetl  for  the  glory  of  your  aotionfl,  is  gremtiy 
defiroQS  of  recording  them  in  Gred^  and  I  think 
him  very  capable  of  the  midertaldng.  He  haa  an 
excellent  genius,  and  has  been  particolarly  conver- 
sant in  stadies  of  the  historical  kind,  as  he  is 
wonderfully  ambitions,  likewise,  of  doing  justice  to 
your  immortal  fame.  These  are  my  sincere  soiti' 
roents  of  the  man  ;  but  how  hr  he  desenres  them 
yonr  own  superior  judgment  will  best  determine. 
But  though  I  told  Apollonins  that  I  should  not 
particularly  recommend  him  to  your  favour,  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  assuring  you,  that  every  instance  of 
your  generosity  towards  him  will  extremely  oblige 
me.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XXVL 

Qtdnttis  Cicero  to  Marcus  Cicerof, 

I  PROTEST  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  you  have  per- 
formed an  act  extremely  agreeable  to  me,  in  giving 
Tiro  his  freedom ;  as  a  state  of  servitude 
^* "  was  a  situation  far  unworthy  of  his  merit. 

Believe  me  I  felt  the  highest  complacency  when  I 
found,  by  his  letter  and  yours,  that  you  rather  chose 
we  should  look  upon  him  in  the  number  of  onr 
friends  than  in  that  of  our  slaves ;  and  I  both  congra- 
tulate and  thank  you  for  this  instance  of  your  gene- 
rosity towards  him..  If  I  receive  so  much  satiifaction 
from  the  services  of  my  freedman  Statins,  how 
much  more  valuable  must  the  same  good  qualities 
appear  in  Tiro,  as  they  have  the  additional  advan- 


f  Tho  date  of  this  letter  it  altogether  uncertain. 


tages  of  his  learning,  bis  wit,  and  his  poUteoMs,  to 
recommend  them !  I  have  many  powerful  Botims 
for  the  affection  I  bear  you ;  and  this  mark  of  yow 
benefioence  to  Tiro,  together  with  your  giving  me 
part  (as,  indeed,  you  had  reason)  in  the  £unily  joy 
upon  this  occasion,  still  increases  the  number.  In 
a  word,  I  saw  and  admired  all  the  amiable  quaUtJea 
of  your  heart  in  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me  on  this 
subject. 

I  have  promised  my  best  services  to  the  slaves  of 
Sabinus ;  and  it  is  a  promise  I  will  most  assuredly 
make  good.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVIL 
To  R0m\ 
Ltcinittb  Aristotklbs,  a  native  of  Melita^  is 
not  only  my  old  host,  but  my  very  particular  friend. 
A  o  708.  '^^^  *"*  circumstances,  I  doubt  not, 
.  7w>  ^^^  ^^  sufficiently  recommend  him  to 
your  favour ;  as,  in  truth,  I  have  experienced,  by 
many  instances,  that  my  applications  of  this  sort 
have  always  much  weight  with  you.  Caesar,  in 
compliance  with  my  solicitations,  has  granted  him 
a  pardon  ;  for  I  should  have  told  you  that  he  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  myaelt 
He  persevered  in  it,  indeed,  much  longer ;  w'hidi, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  recommend  him  so  much  the 
more  to  your  esteem.  Let  me  entreat  you,  then, 
to  show  him,  by  your  good  offices,  that  this  ktter 
proved  greath^  to  his  advantage.     Farewell. 

k  He  was  at  this  time  propretor  of  Sicily.— Pigti.  AnnaL 
U.459. 
i  The  island  of  Bfalta. 
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LETTER  L 
To  Tiro. 


Your  letter  encourages  me  to  hope  that  you 
find  yourself  better :  I  am  sure  at  least  I  most 

A  u  roe  "°*^^™*y  ^"^  ^"'  7^^  ™*y*  ^  entreat 
'  ' '  '  you,  therefore,  to  consecrate  all  your 
cares  to  that  end,  and  by  no  means  indulge  so 
mistaken  a  suspicion  as  that  I  am  displeased  you 
are  not  with  me.  With  me  you  are,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  expression,  if  you  are  taking  care  of 
your  health, — which  I  had  much  rather  you  should 
attend  than  on  myself.  For  though  I  always  both 
see  and  hear  you  with  pleasure,  ^t  pleasure  will 
be  greatly  increased  when  I  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction, at  the  same  time,  to  be  assured  that  you 
arc  perfectly  welL 

My  work  is  at  present  suspendedl,  as  I  cannot 
make  use  of  my  own  hand ;  however,  I  employ 
myself  a  good  deal  in  reading.  If  your  tran- 
scribers should  be  puzzled  with  my  manuscript,  I 
beg  you  would  give  them  your  assistance;  as, 
indeed,  there  is  an  interlineation  relating  to  a  cir- 
dumstance  in  Cato's  behaviour,  when  he  was  only 

i  The  work  to  which  Cicero  aUades  was  probably  a 
PAnenrric  upon  Cato,  which  he  wrote  and  publtehed  about 
this  time. 


four  years  of  age**,  that  I  could  scarce  decipher 
myself.  You  will  continue  your  care,  likewise, 
that  the  dining-room  be  in  proper  order  for  the 

^  Plutarch  mentions  several  instaaoes  in  the  life  of 
Cato,  wherein  that  consummate  patriot  had  giTeo  veiy 
early  indications  of  his  resolute  and  hiflexible  spirit.  But 
the  most  remarkable,  and  probably  the  same  which  Ciocvo 
had  celelnated  in  the  passage  he  is  here  ^leaking  of,  waa 
one  that  happened  when  Cato  was  in  the  house  of  his  unok>. 
Livius  Drusus,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  care  nt 
his  education.  At  that  time  the  several  states  <tf  Italy,  in 
aUiance  with  the  republic,  ^ere  strenuously  soliciting  the 
privileRes  of  Roman  citiaens ;  and  Pompcdius  Silo,  a  person 
of  groat  note,  who  cune  to  Rome  in  order  to  prosecute  this 
affair,  was  the  guest  of  DruAis.  As  Puropodius  was  ooa 
day  amusing  himself  with  the  children  of  the  family. 
**Wcll,  young  gentlemen,"  said  he,  addressing  himaelf 
particularly  to  the  little  Cato  and  his  brother,  «•  I  hope 
you  will  use  your  interest  with  your  uncle,  to  give  bb  vuc« 
in  our  fsrour."  The  latter  very  readily  answered  in  th« 
affirmative,  while  Cato  signified  his  refusal,  by  fixing  his 
eyes  sternly  upon  POmpedlus,  without  saying  a  single 
word  in  reply.  Pompedius,  snatching  him  up  in  his  anas, 
ran  with  him  to  the  window,  and,  in  a  pretended  rage, 
threatened  to  throw  him  out,  if  he  didliot  immediatoly 
yield  to  his  request  But  in  vain :  nature  had  not  formed 
the  atroetm  animum  Catonis  of  a  texture  to  be  mrnscrd 
out  of  its  purposes.  Accordingly  POmpedius  was  so  struck 
with  that  early  symptom  of  an  undaunted  spirit,  that  ho 
could  not  forbear  saying  to  siome  of  his  friends  who  ware 
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reoafition  of  our  guests, — in  wMdi  nninber  I  dare 
ny  I  may  reckon  Tertia,  prOTided  Pablins  be  not 
imted. 

That  itraage  fellow  Demetriua  was  alwaji,  I 
knoir,  the  Teiy  reverse  of  his  namesake,  of  Pha- 
leris' ;  bat  I  fiiui  he  is  now  grown  more  insafferable 
than  ever,  and  is  degenerated  into  an  arrant 
Biliemis*.  I  resign  the  management  of  him, 
therefore,  entirely  into  yonr  hands,  and  yon  will 
pay  yoar  court  to  him  aocorcfincly.  But,  however^ 
— <f ytf  9e0, — mnd  at  to  Mof ,— (to  present  yon  widi 
a  few  of  his  own  elegant  expletiTes)  if  you  should 
have  any  conversation  with  him,  let  me  know,  that 
it  may  ftimish  me  with  the  subject  of  a  letter,  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  me  the  pleasure  of  reading 
so  much  longer  a  one  from  yourself.  In  the 
meaowhUe  take  care  of  your  health,  my  dear  Tiro,  I 
conjure  you,  and  be  well  persuaded  that  you  cannot 
render  me  a  more  pleasing  service.    Farewell. 


LETTER  n. 

To  Dolabella\ 
Oh  !  that  the  silence  you  so  kindly  regret  had 
been  occasioned  by  my  own  death  rather  than  by 
a.  v  708  ^  severe  bss^  I  have  suffered ;  a  loss  I 
should  be  better  able  to  support,  if  I  had 
you  with  me, — for  your  judicious  counsels  and 
singular  affection  towards  me  would  greatly  con- 
tribute to  alleviate  its  weight.  This  good  office, 
indeed,  I  may  yet  perhaps  receive  ;  for,  as  I  ima- 
gine we  shall  soon  see  you  here,  you  will  find  me 
still  so  deeply  affected  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
affording  me  great  assistance ;  not  that  this  affliction 
has  so  broken  my  spirit  as  to  render  me  unmindful 

preeant,  '<  How  happy  will  It  be  for  Italy  if  this  boy  ■hoold 
live!  Formypart,''oofitiniiedho,  *«Iamwellperraaded, 
if  h«  were  now  a  man,  we  should  not  be  able  to  procure  a 
sixigle  ■aArage  throughout  all  Rome."— Pint  In  Ttt  Catoo. 
Uticen. 

I  Demetrios,  snmamed  Phalerena,  from  Phaleris,  a  sea- 
port town  In  Greece,  was  a  celebrated  orator,  who  flourished 
about  three  centnrtes  before  the  btrth  of  Christ. 

■  Who  this  person  and  Dunetrlus  were  Is  utterly  un- 
known ;  but  H  Is  probable  that  the  ridiculous  part  of  their 
characters,  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes,  was  that  of  being 
Tory  dull  and  inelegant  orators. 

•  He  was  at  this  thne  with  Cesar  In  Spain. 

•  The  death  of  his  daughter  Tullla.— It  appears  by  a 
Ibnner  letter  that  she  had  lately  laln-tn  at  Rome,  fhnn 
whence  she  was  probably  removed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air.  to  her  fsther's  Tusculan  Tllla,  where  die  seems  to  have 
died.  This  letter  furnishes  a  pr^pumptlre  argument  sgaifist 
the  opinion  of  those  who  Imagine  that  Dolabella  and  Tullla 
wrre  never  actually  diToroed.  For,  In  the  first  place,  not- 
withstanding It  appears  that  there  was  some  distance  of 
time  between  the  accident  of  her  death  and  the  present 
epistle,  yet  It  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  letter  which 
Cicero  had  written  to  Dolabella  upon  the  occasion.  Now 
It  is  altogether  Improbable,  if  the  marriage  had  subsisted, 
that  Cloero  should  not  have  given  him  immediate  notice 
of  an  erent  In  which.  If  not  from  alfrctlon,  at  least  from 
Interest,  he  would  have  been  greatly  concerned.  In  the 
nc3rt  place  It  Is  equally  improbable,  supposing  there  had 
been  no  diTorco,  that  Cicero  should  speak  of  this  misfor- 
tune only  In  general  and  distant  terms,  as  he  does  through- 
out this  whole  letter.*  without  so  much  as  mentioning  the 
name  of  Tullia,  or  intimating  even  the  remotest  hint  of 
any  connexion  between  her  and  Dolabella.  But  the  fbl- 
lowing  letter  will  supply  a  farther  and  more  positive  argu- 
ment against  the  opinion  above-mentioned.  See  rem.  q  on 
the  next  letter^-Ad  Att  xU.  45, 46. 


that  I  am  a  man,  or  apprehensive  that  I  must 
totally  sink  under  its  pressure.  But  all  that  cheer- 
fiUness  and  vivacity  of  temper  which  yon  once  eo 
particnlaily  admired  has  now,  alas !  entirely 
forsaken  me.  My  fortitude  and  reaolntion,  never- 
theless, (if  these  virtues  were  ever  mine)  I  still 
retain,  and  retain  them  too  in  the  same  vigour  as 
when  you  left  me. 

As  to  those  battles  which,  you  tell  me,  you  have 
sustained  upon  my  account,  I  am  far  lees  sollcitons 
diat  you  should  confute  my  detractors',  than  that 
the  worid  should  know  (as  it  unquestionably  does) 
that  I  enjoy  a  place  in  your  affection  ;  and  may 
you  stUl  continue  to  render  that  thith  conspicuous. 
To  tills  request  I  will  add  another,  and  entreat 

Jrou  to  excuse  me  for  not  sending  you  a  longer 
etter.  I  shorten  it,  not  only  as  imagining  we 
shall  soon  meet,  but  because  my  mind  is  at  present 
by  no  meana  suflkientiy  composed  for  writing. 
FareweD. 


LETTER  III. 
Servitu  Stiipieiut  to  Cicero, 
I  RVCEnrxD  the  news  of  yonr  daughter's  death 
with  all  th6  concern  it  so  justiy  deserves;  and, 
^^  indeed,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
▲.  u.  7WL  mjgfortune  in  which  I  bear  an  equal 
riiare  with  yourself.  If  I  had  been  near  you  when 
this  fatal  accident  happened,  I  should  not  only  have 
mingled  my  tears  with  yours,  but  assisted  you  with 
an  the  consolation  in  my  power.  I  am  sensible, 
at  the  same  time,  that  offices  of  this  kind  afford  at 
best  but  a  wretched  relief ;  for  as  none  are  qualified 
to  perform  them  but  those  who  stand  near  to  us 
by  the  ties  either  of  blood  or  affection,  such  persons 
are  generally  too  much  afflicted  themselves  to  be 
capable  of  administering  comfort  to  others.  Never- 
theless,  I  thought  proper  to  suggest  a  few  reflections 
which  occurred  to  me  upon  tms  occasion ;  not  as 
imagining  they  would  be  new  to  you,  bat  believing 
that,  in  your  present  discomposure  of  mind,  they 
might  possibly  have  escaped  your  attention.  Tell 
me  then,  my  friend,  wherefore  do  you  indulge  this 
excess  of  sorrow  ?  Reflect,  I  entreat  you,  in  what 
maflner  fortune  has  dealt  with  every  one  of  us ; 
that  she  has  deprived  us  of  what  ought  to  be  no 
less  dear  than  our  children,  and  overwhelmed  in 
one  general  ruin  our  honours,  our  liberties,  and 
oor  country  :  and,  after  these  losses,  is  it  possible 
that  any  other  should  increase  our  teara  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  a  mind  bug  exercised  in  calamities 
so  truly  severe  should  not  become  totally  callous 
and  indifferent  to  every  event  ?  But  you  will  tell 
me,  perhaps,  that  your  grief  arises  not  so  much 
on  your  own  account  as  on  that  of  TuUia.  Yet 
surely  you  must  often,  as  well  as  myself,  have  had 
occadon  in  these  wretched  times  to  reflect  that 
their  condition  by  no  means  deserves  to  be  regretted 


P  The  person  to  whom  Cicero  alludes  was.  In  aU  proba- 
bllity,  his  own  nephew,  who  was  at  this  time  In  the  army 
with  Cvsar.  This  young  man  had  taken  great  liberties 
with  his  uncle's  ^aracter,  aspersing  It  upon  all  occasions, 
and  In  SU  oompaniea:  In  particular  (and  what  gave  Cicero 
the  greatest  uneasiness),  he  attempted  to  inf^tae  a  suspicion 
among  the  principal  ofllcers  of  the  army,  that  Cicero  was 
a  man  of  dangerous  dealgns,  and  one  agatnst  whom  OMar 
ought  to  be  partionlarly  upon  his  gnard.^Ad  Att  xlL  38 1 
xULa7. 
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whom  death  has  gently  remored  from  this  anhapp  j 
scene.  What  is  there,  let  me  ask,  in  the  present 
circnmstances  of  onr  country,  that  could  have 
rendered  life  greatly  desirable  to  your  daughter  ? 
What  pleasing  hopes,  what  agreeable  views,  what 
rational  satisfaction,  conld  she  possibly  have  pro- 
posed to  herself  from  a  more  extended  period  ? 
Was  it  in  the  prospect  of  conjugal  happiness,  in 
the  society  of  some  distinguished  youthi  ?  as  if, 
indeed,  yon  could  have  found  a  son-in-law  amongst 
our  present  set  of  young  men  worthy  of  being 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  your  daughter!  Or 
was  it  in  the  expectation  of  being  the  joyful  mother 
of  a  flourishing  race,  who  might  possess  their  patri- 
mony with  independence,  who  might  gradually  rise 
through  the  several  dignities  of  the  state,  and  exert 
the  liberty  to  which  they  were  bom  in  the  service 
and  defence  of  their  friends  and  country  ?  But  is 
there  one  amongst  all  these  desirable  privileges,  of 
which  we  were  not  depriyed,  before  she  vras  in  a 
capacity  of  transmitting  them  to  her  descendants  ? 
Yet,  after  all,  you  may  still  allege,  perhaps,  that  the 
loss  of  our  cluldren  is  a  severe  affliction ;  and  un- 
questionably  it  would  be  so,  if  it  were  not  a  much 
greater  to  see  them  live  to  endure  those  indignities 
which  their  parents  suff(;r. 

I  lately  fell  into  a  reflection  which,  as  it  afforded 
great  relief  to  the  disquietude  of  my  own  heart,  it 
may  possibly  contribute,  likewise,  to  assuage  the 
angubh  of  yours.  In  my  return  out  of  Asia,  as  I 
was  sailing  from  .£gina  towards  Megara%  I  amused 
myself  with  contemplating  the  circumjacent  coun- 
tries. Behind  me  lay  J^nti,  before  me  Megara ; 
on  my  nght  I  saw  Pirieeus%  and  on  my  left 
Corinth*.  These  cities,  once  so  flourishing  and 
magnificent,  now  presented  nothing  to  my  view 
but  a  sad  spectacle  of  desolation.  **  Alas  !  (I  said 
to  myself,)  shall  such  a  short-liTcd  creature  as 
man  complain  when  one  of  his  species  imlls  either 
by  the  hand  of  violence  or  by  the  common  course 
of  nature,  whilst  in  this  narrow  compass  so  many 
great  and  glorious  cities,  formed  for  a  much  longer 
duration,  tiius  lie  extended  in  ruins  ?  Rememl^r, 
then,  oh  my  heart !  the  general  lot  to  which  man 
is  bom,  and  let  that  thought  suppress  thy  un- 

4  This  passage  seems  strongly  to  intimate,  tha^  the 
marriage  between  Dolabella  and  TnUia  was  actually  dis- 
eolred  before  her  death.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  a  voy  learned  and  aooorate  critic  is  of  opinion 
that  the  afflrmatiTe  side  of  this  question  can  no  more  be 
proved  from  these  words  of  Sulpicius,  than  it  can  be  infers 
red  from  thoee  which  he  immediately  adds,  anutea  liberoi 
ex  ute  parerett  that  Tullia  died  without  issue,  which  it  is 
well  kntiwn  ahe^d  not.  But  there  seems  to  be  this  dif- 
ference between  the  two  instances,  that  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  Sulpicius  might  very  properly  put  the  question 
he  there  does,  notwithstanding  Tullia's  having  left  a  son  ; 
fu",  although  she  had  oru,  she  might  reasonably  indulge 
the  expectation  of  having  more :  whereas,  with  regard  to 
the  former,  would  it  not  hare  been  highly  injurious  to 
her  character  if  Sulpicius  had  argued  from  a  supposi- 
tion which  implied  that  Tullia  entertained  thoughU  of 
another  husband,  whilst  her  marriage  with  Dolabella  was 
stiU  subeisttaig?— Tide  epist  TunstaL  advir.  erud.  Con. 
Middleton.  p.  186. 

r  ^gina,  now  called  Engia^  is  an  island  situated  in  the 
gulf  that  runs  betweoi  the  Peloponnesus  and  Attioa,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  Megara  was  a  city  near  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth. 

■  A  celebrated  sea-port  at  a  small  distance  from  Athens, 
now  called  Port-Lion. 

*  A  city  in  the  Peloponnesus. 


reasonable  murmurs."  Believe  me,  I  found  my 
mind  greatiy  refreshed  and  comforted  by  these 
reflections.  Let  me  advise  you,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, to  represent  to  yourself  what  numbers  of  our 
illustrious  countrymen  have  lately  been  cut  off  at 
once",  how  much  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
republic  is  impaired,  and  what  dreadful  devastation 
has  gone  fortn  throughout  all  its  provinces :  and 
can  you,  with  the  impression  of  these  greater 
calamities  upon  your  mind,  be  so  immoderately 
afflicted  for  the  loss  of  a  single  individual,  a  poor* 
little,  tender  woman  ?  who,  if  she  had  not  died  at 
this  time,  must,  in  a  few  fleeting  years  more,  have 
inevitably  undergone  that  common  fate  to  which 
she  was  bom^ 

Reasonable,  however,  as  these  reflections  are,  I 
would  call  you  from  them  awhile  in  order  to  lead 
your  thoughts  to  others  more  peculiarly  suitable  to 
your  circumstances  and  character.  Remember, 
then,  that  your  daughter  lived  as  long  as  life  was 
worth  possessing,  that  is,  till  liberty  was  no  more; 
that  she  lived  to  see  you  in  the  illustrious  offices  of 
praetor,  consul,  and  augur,  to  be  married  to  some 
of  the  noblest  youths  in  Rome*,  to  be  blessed  with 
ahnost  every  valuable  enjoyment,  and  at  length  to 
expire  with  the  republic  itself.  Tell  me,  now, 
what  is  there  in  tfais  view  of  her  fate  that  could 
give  either  her  or  yourself  just  reason  to  complain? 
In  flue,  do  not  forget  that  you  are  Cicer(> — the 
wise,  the  philosophical  Cicero,  who  were  wont  to 
give  advice  to  others,  nor  resemble  those  unskilful 
empirics  who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  pretend 
to  be  furnished  with  remedies  for  other  men's 
disorders,  are  altogether  incapable  of  finding  a  cure 
for  their  own.  On  the  contrary,  apply  to  your 
private  use  those  judicious  precepts  you  have  ad- 
ministered  to  the  public.  Time  necessarily  weakens 
the  strongest  impressions  of  sorrow ;  but  it  wonld 
be  a  reproach  to  your  character  not  to  anticipate 
this  its  certain  effect  by  the  force  of  your  own 
good  sense  and  judgment.  If  the  dead  retain  any 
consciousness  of  what  is  here  transacted,  year 
daughter's  affection  I  am  sure  was  such,  boUi  to 
you  and  to  all  her  relations,  that  she  can  by  no 

n  In  the  civil  wars. 

V  One  of  the  finest  and  most  elegant  of  all  writers,  eith« 
ancient  or  modem,  has  given  us  some  reflections  which 
arose  in  his  mind  in  walking  amongst  the  repositories  of 
the  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which,  as  tbtj  are  not 
altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  of  tiiis  letto-,  the  reader, 
perhaps,  will  indulge  me  in  the  pleasure  of  producing,  as  a 
sort  of  corollaries  to  th^sentiments  of  Sulpicius:—**  When 
I  leok  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,"  says  the  inoomparahle 
Addison,  "  every  emotion  9S  envy  dies  within  me ;  when  I 
read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  daix9 
goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  npon  a 
tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when  I  see 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity 
of  grieving  for  those  whcnn  we  must  quickly  follow ;  wbea 
I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them ;  when  looo- 
sider  rival  wits,  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  thai 
divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  1 
reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  conqte- 
titions.  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read 
the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yester- 
day, and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  oonsidflr  that 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  bo  ooniemporariea* 
and  make  our  appearance  together.**— Spectator,  voL  i. 
No.  26. 

^  To  Piso,  Crasaipos,  and  Dolabella ;  of  each  of  whom 
an  account  has  been  occaaionally  given  in  the  pivcvding 
obeervati<m8. 
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i  desire  yon  should  abandon  yourself  to  this 
excess  of  g^rief.  Restrain  it  then,  I  conjure  jou, 
for  her  atSity  and  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  your 
family  and  friends,  who  lament  to  see  you  thus 
afflicted.  Restrain  it  too,  I  beseech  you,  for  the 
sake  of  your  country ;  that  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity shall  serre,  it  may  reap  the  benefit  of  your 
coonaels  and  assistance.  .In  short,  since  sudi  is 
our  fortune,  that  we  must  necessarily  submit  to  the 
present  system  of  public  affairs,  suffer  it  not  to  be 
suspected  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  death  of  your 
daughter  as  the  &te  of  the  republic  and  the  success 
of  our  victors  that  you  deplore. 

But  it  would  be  Ul-manners  to  dwell  any  longer 
upon  this  subject,  as  I  should  seem  to  question  the 
efficacy  of  your  own  good  sense.  I  will  only  add, 
therefore,  that  as  we  have  often  seen  you  bear 
prospetity  in  the  noblest  manner,  and  with  the 
highest  applause,  show  us,  likewise,  that  you  are 
not  too  sensible  of  adversity,  but  know  how  to 
support  it  with  the  same  advantage  to  your  charac- 
ter. In  a  word,  let  it  not  be  said  that  fortitude  is 
the  single  virtue  to  which  my  friend  is  a  stranger*. 

As  for  what  concerns  myself,  I  will  send  you  an 
account  of  the  state  of  this  province,  and  of  what 
is  tnmsacting  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  soon  as 
I  shall  hear  that  you  are  sufficiently  composed  to 
receive  the  information.    FarewelL 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Servius  Sulpieitu, 
I  jont  with  you,  my  dear  Snlpidus,  in  wishing 
that  you  had  been  in  Rome  when  this  most  severe 
y  calamity  bcfel  me.  I  am  sensible  of  the 
'  '  advantage  I  should  have  received  from 
your  presence,  and  I  had  almost  said  your  equal 
participation  of  my  grief,  by  having  found  myself 
somewhat  more  composed  after  I  had  read  your 
letter.  It  furnished  me,  indeed,  with  aiguments 
extremely  proper  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  affliction, 
and  evidently  flowed  from  a  heart  that  sympathised 
with  the  sorrows  it  endeavoured  to  assuage.  But 
although  I  could  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your  own 
good  offices  in  person,  I  had  the  advantage,  how- 
ever, of  your  son's,  who  gave  me  a  proof,  by  every 
tender  assistance  that  could  be  contributed  upon 
so  melancholy  an  occasion,  how  much  he  imagined 
that  he  was  acting  agreeably  to  your  sentiments 
when  he  thus  discovered  the  affection  of  his  own. 
More  pleasing  instances  of  his  friendship  I  have 
frequently  received,  but  never  any  that  were  more 
obliging.  As  to  those  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
younelf,  it  is  not  only  the  force  of  your  reasonings, 
and  the  very  considerable  share  you  take  in  my 
afflictions,  that  have  contributed  to  compose  my 
mind ;  it  is  the  deference,  likewise,  which  I  always 
pay  to  the  authority  of  your  sentiments.  For, 
knowing  as  I  perfectly  do  the  superior  wisdom  with 

X  Solpieias  has  drawn  together,  in  this  admired  letter, 
whatmwtt  human  phUosophj  has  of  forcw  to  compose  the 
perturbatlops  of  »  mind  under  the  disquietude  of  serere 
afBictloniL  But  it  is  evident  ttiat  all  arguments  of  the  sort 
bare  pvodooed  tend  rather  to  silence  the  clamours  of  sor- 
row, than  to  soften  and  suhdue  its  anguish.  It  Is  a  much 
nan  azaltad  philosophy,  indeed,  that  must  supply  the 
cfSsctoal  remedies  for  this  purpoee;  to  which  no  other  but 
that  of  Christianity  alone  wHI  be  found,  on  the  trial,  to  be 
in  any  latkxial  ds^De  saffldaat. 


which  you  are  enlightened,  I  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  support  my  distresses  in  the  manner  you 
think  I  ought :  I  will  acknowledge,  nevertheless, 
diat  they  sometimes  abnost  entirely  overcome  me  i 
and  I  am  scarce  able  to  resist  the  force  of  my  grief 
when  I  reflect,  that  I  am  destitute  of  those  consola- 
tions which  attended  others,  whose  examples  I 
propose  to  my  imitation.  Thus  Quintus  Maximus' 
lost  a  son  of  consular  rank,  and  distinguished  by 
many  brave  and  illustrious  actions;  Lucius  Paulus* 
was  deprived  of  two  sons  in  the  space  of  a  single 
week ;  and  your  relation  Gallos*,  together  with 
Marcus  Cato^,  had  both  of  them  the  tmhappiness 
to  survive  their  respective  sons,  who  were  endowed 
with  the  highest  abilities  and  virtues.  Yet  these 
unfortunate  parents  lived  in  times  when  the  honours 
they  derived  firom  the  republic  might,  in  some 
measure,  alleviate  the  woght  of  their  domestic 
misfortunes.  But  as  for  myself,  after  having  been 
stripped  of  those  dignities  you  mention,  and  which  I 
had  acquired  by  the  most  laborious  exertion  of  my 
abilities,  I  had  one  only  consolation  remaining, — 
and  of  that  I  am  now  bereaved  !  I  could  no  longer 
divert  the  disquietude  of  my  thoughts,  by  employing 
myself  in  the  causes  of  my  friends  or  the  business 
of  the  state ;  for  I  could  no  longer,  with  any  satis- 
faction, appear  either  in  the  forum  or  the  senate. 
In  short,  I  justly  considered  myself  as  cut  off  from 
the  benefit  of  aU  those  alleviating  occupations  in 
which  fortune  and  industry  had  qualified  me  to 

7  Quintal  Fabius  Maximus,  ao  well  known  fur  his  brave 
and  Judicious  conduct  in  opposing  th4  progress  of  Hanni- 
haVn  arms  in  Italy,  wasflve  times  advanced  to  the  consular 
ofQce,  the  last  of  whldi  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  545.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  fourth  consulate,  he  was  sucoeeded 
in  that  office  by  his  son,  Marcus  Fabius,  wlio  likewise  dis- 
tingruished  himself  by  his  military  achievements.  It  does 
not  appear  when  or  by  what  aoddent  Marcus  died ;  but 
his  iUustrions  father  was  so  much  master  of  his  grief  upon 
that  occasion,  as  to  pronounce  a  funwal  eulogy  in  honour 
of  his  son  before  a  general  aaaembly  of  the  pec^le.— Liv. 
xxiv.  43 :  Plut  in  Tit  Fab. 

>  A  rerj  few  days  before  Paulus  .£miUus  made  his  pub- 
lic entry  into  Rome,  in  the  year  585,  on  occasion  of  his 
victory  over  Perseus,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of 
his  sons ;  and  this  calamity  was  sucoeeded  by  another  of 
the  same  kind,  which  befri  him  about  as  many  days  q/Ur 
his  triumph.— Lir.  xIt.  4L 

•  Manutiua  conjectures,  that  the  person  here  mcn< 
tioned  is  Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  who  was  consul  in  the 
year  586. 

k  The  Censor.  His  son  was  pnetor  in  the  year  of  Rome 
638,  and  died  whilst  be  was  in  the  administration  of  that 
ofBce.  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  upon  this  occasion  a 
noble  passage  from  Cicero's  treatise  concerning  old  age,  as 
I  find  it  extranely  well  translated  to  my  hand,  by  a  lata 
ingenious  writer  (Bfr.  Hughes,  if  I  mistake  not)  in  tho 
Spectator.  Our  author  represents  Cato  as  breaking  out 
into  the  following  rapture  at  the  thoughts  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution :— **  O  happy  day,**  says  this  amiable  moral- 
ist, **  when  I  shall  escape  from  this  crowd,  this  heap  of 
pollution,  and  be  admitted  to  that  dirine  assembly  of 
exalted  spirits !  when  I  shall  go— to  my  Cato,  my  son ; 
than  whom  a  better  man  was  never  bom,  and  whose  fune- 
ral rites  I  myself  performed ;  whereas,  he  ought  rather  to 
have  attended  mine.  Yet  has  not  his  soul  deserted  me, 
but  seeming  to  cast  a  look  on  me,  is  gome  before  to  those 
habitations  to  which  it  was  sensible  I  should  fbllow  him. 
And  though  I  might  appear  to  have  borne  my  loss  with 
courage,  I  was  not  unafTeoted  with  it ;  but  I  comforted 
myself  in  the  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
we  should  meet  again,  and  be  diToroed  no  more.*~Pfgh. 
AnnaL  ii.  90;  Plut.  in  Tit.  Caton. ;  Cto.  de  Bcneol.  83; 
Spectotor,  voL  viL  No.  687. 
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engage.  But  I  considered,  too»  that  this  was  a 
depriyation  which  I  suffered  in  common  with  your- 
self and  some  others ;  and,  whibt  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  my  mind  to  a  patient  endurance 
of  those  ills,  there  was  one  to  whose  tender  offices 
I  could  haTC  recourse,  and  in  the  sweetness  of 
whose  conversation  I  could  discharge  all  the  cares 
and  anxiety  of  my  heart.  But  this  last  &tal  stab 
to  my  peace  has  torn  open  those  wounds  which 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  have  been  tolerably 
healed :  for  I  can  now  no  longer  lose  my  private 
sorrows  in  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
I  was  Wont  to  dispel  the  uneasiness  I  suffered  upon 
the  public  account,  in  the  happiness  I  received  at 
home.  Accordingly,  I  have  equally  banished 
myself  from  my  house'  and  from  the  public, — as 
finding  no  relief  in  either  from  the  calamities  I 
lament  in  both.  It  is  this,  therefore,  that  heightens 
my  desire  of  seeing  you  here;  as  nothing  can  afford 
me  a  more  effectual  consolation  than  the  renewal 
of  our  friendly  intercourse ;  a  happiness  which  I 
hope,  and  am  informed  indeed,  that  I  shall  shortly 
enjoy.  Among  the  many  reasons  I  have  for  im- 
patiently wishing  your  arrival,  one  is,  that  we  may 
previously  concert  together  our  scheme  of  conduct 
in  the  present  conjuncture, — which,  however,  must 
now  be  entirely  accommodated  to  another's  will. 
This  person^,'  it  is  true,  is  a  man  of  great  abilities 
and  generosi^,  and  one,  if  I  mistake  not,  who  is 
by  no  means  my  enemy, — as  I  am  sure  he  is 
extremely  your  friend.  Nevertheless,  it  requires 
much  consideration,  I  do  not  say  in  what  manner 
we  shall  act  with  respect  to  public  affairs,  but  by 
what  methods  we  may  best  obtain  his  permission 
to  retire  from  them.    Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 

To  Lucius  Luceeius; 

All  the  letters  I  have  received  from  you  upon 

the  subject  of  mv  late  misfortune,  were  extremely 

A.  17.706.   ^cep^Dle  to  me,  as  instances  of  the 

highest  affection  and  good  sense.    But 

the  great  advantage  I  have  derived  from  them, 

principally  results  from  that  animating  contempt 

with  whidi  you  look  down  upon  human  affairs,  and 

that  exemplary  fortitude  which  arms  you  against 

all  the  various  assaults  of  fortune.     I  esteem  it 


the  most  glorious  privilege  of  philosophy,  to  be 
thus  superior  to  external  accidents,  and  to  depend 
for  happiness  on  ourselves  alone :  a  sentiment 
which,  although  it  was  too  deeply  planted  in  my 
heart  to  be  totally  eradicated,  has  been  somewhat 
weakened,  I  confess,  by  the  violence  of  those 
repeated  storms  to  which  1  have  been  lately  ex- 
posed. But  you  have  endeavoured,  and  with  great 
success  indeed,  to  restore  it  to  all  its  usual  strength 
and  vigour.  I  cannot,  therefore,  either  too  o&n 
or  too  strongly  assure  you,  that  nothing  could  give 
me  a  higher  satis&ction.  than  your  letter.  But, 
powerful  as  the  various  arguments  of  consolation 
are  which  you  have  collected  for  my  use,  and  ele- 
gantly as  you  have  enforced  them,  I  must  acknow- 

e  Cioero.  upon  the  death  of  bis  daughter,  retired  from 
bi«  own  house,  to  one  belonging  to  Attious,  near  Rome: 
from  which,  perbape,  this  letter  was  written. 

c  The  nune  to  whom  the  90th  letter  of  the  first  book  is 
written.    See  an  account  of  him  In  rem.  *  on  that  epietle. 


ledge,  that  nothing  proved  more  effSsctoal  than  that 
firmness  of  mind  which  I  remarked  in  your  letters, 
and  which  I  should  esteem  as  the  utmost  reproadi 
not  to  -imitate.  But,  if  I  imitate,  I  must  neeoa- 
sarily  excel  my  guide  and  instructor  in  this  lesson 
of  fortitude ;  for  I  am  altogether  unsupported  by 
the  same  hopes  which  I  find  you  entertain,  that 
public  affairs  will  improve.  Those  illustratwns, 
indeed,  which  you  draw  from  the  gladiatoiial 
combats',  togedier  with  the  whole  tendency  of 
your  reasoning  in  general,  all  concur  in  forlridding 
me  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth.  It  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary,  therefore,  if  you  should  be 
more  composed  than  myself  whilst  yon  are  in  pos- 
session of  these  pleasing  hopes ;  the  only  wonder 
is,  how  you  can  possibly  entertain  any.  For,  ny, 
my  friend,  what  is  there  of  our  constitution  tliat  is 
not  utterly  subverted  ?  Look  round  the  repubUc 
and  tell  me  (you  who  so  well  understand  the 
nature  of  our  government),  what  part  of  it  remains 
unbroken  or  unimpaired?  Most  unquestionably 
there  is  not  one ;  as  I  would  prove  in  detail,  if  I 
imagined  my  own  discernment  was  superior  to 
yours,  or  were  capable  (notwithstanding  all  yeur 
powerful  admonitions  and  precepts)  to  dweD  upon 
so  melancholy  a  subject  vrithout  being  ertremdy 
affected.  But  I  will  bear  my  domestic  misfortunes 
in  the  manner  you  assure  me  that  I  ought ;  and, 
as  to  those  of  the  public,  I  shall  support  them 
perhaps  with  greater  equanimitv  than  even  my 
friend.  For  (to  repeat  it  again)  you  are  not,  it 
seems,  without  some  sort  of  hopes ;  whereas,  for 
myself,  I  have  absolutely  none ;  and  shall,  there- 
fore, in  pursuance  of  your  advice,  preserve  my 
spirits  even  in  the  midst  of  despair.  The  pleasing 
recollection  of  those  actions  you  reoal  to  my  remem- 
brance, and  which,  indeed,  I  performed  chiefly  by 
your  encouragement  and  recommendation,  will 
greatly  contribute  to  this  end.  To  say  the  truth, 
I  have  done  everything  for  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try that  I  ought,  and  more  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  courage  and  counsels  of  any 
man.  You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  spesJdng 
in  this  ad?antageous  manner  of  my  own  condnot, 
but,  as  you  advise  me  to  alleviate  my  present  unea- 
siness by  a  retrospect  of  my  past  actions,  I  will 
confess,  that,  in  thus  commemorating  them,  I  find 
great  consolation. 

I  shall  punctually  observe  your  admonitions,  by 
calling  off  my  mind  as  much  as  possible  from  every- 
thing that  may  disturb  its  peace,  and  fixing  it  on 
those  speculations  which  are  at  once  an  omameat 
to  prosperity,  and  the  support  of  adversity.  For 
this  purpose,  I  shall  endeavour  to  spend  as  much 
of  my  time  with  you  as  our  health  and  yean  will 
mutually  permit ;  and,  if  we  cannot  meet  so  often 
as  I  am  sure  we  both  wish,  we  shall  always  atleajl 
seem  present  to  each  other  bj  a  sympathy  of  hearts* 
and  a  union  in  the  same  phUosophioai  oontempU- 
tions.     Farewell. 


f  Maantios  supposes,  with  great  probabiUtj,  that  LofS- 
oehis,  in  the  letter  to  which  thi*  is  an  answer,  had  cndea- 
Toored  to  persuade  Cicero  not  to  despair  of  better  tioMS, 
by  reminding  him  of  what  sometimes  happened  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows,  where  it  was  not  unosoal  to  see  a 
conymtant  that  seemed  almost  entirely  vanquished,  «■- 
expectedly  recover  his  ground,  and  gain  the  dayf^nwhii 
antagonist. 
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LETTER  VL 

Lucceius  to  Cicero* 
I  80ALL  rejoice  to  bear  that  yoa  are  well.    As 
to  ray  own  health,  it  is  much  as  usual ;  or  rather, 


A.U.  7ML 


I  think,  somewhat  worse. 


I  have  frequently  called  at  your  door, 
and  am  much  surprised  to  find  that  you  have  not 
been  in  Rome  since  Caesar  left  it.  What  is  it  that 
ic»  strongly  draws  you  from  hence  ?  If  any  of  your 
usual  engagements  of  the  literary  kind  renders  you 
thus  enamoured  of  solitude,  I  am  so  far  from  con- 
demning your  retirement,  that  1  think  of  it  with 
ideasore.  There  is  no  sort  of  life,  indeed,  that  can 
l>e  more  agreeable,  not  only  in  times  so  disturbed 
as  the  present,  but  even  in  those  of  the  most  de- 
sirable calm  and  serenity ;  especially  to  a  mind 
like  yours,  which  may  have  occasion  for  repose 
from  its  public  labours,  and  which  is  always  capa- 
ble of  producing  something  that  will  afford  both 
pleasure  to  others  and  honour  to  yourselt  But 
if  you  have  withdrawn  from  the  world,  in  order 
to  give  a  free  vent  to  those  tears  which  you 
so  immoderately  indulged  when  you  were  here,  I 
shall  lament  indeed  your  grief;  but  (if  you  will 
allow  me  to  speak  the  truth)  I  never  can  excuse 
it.  For  tell  me,  my  friend,  is  it  possible  that  a 
man  of  your  uncommon  discernment  should  not 
perceive  what  is  obvious  to  all  mankind  ?  Is  it 
possible  you  can  be  ignorant  that  your  perpetual 
complaints  can  profit  nothing,  and  only  serve  to 
increase  those  disquietudes  which  your  good  sense 
requires  you  to  subdue  ?  But,  if  ai^uments  cannot 
prevail,  entreaties  perhaps  may.  Let  me  conjure 
you,  then,  by  all  the  regard  you  bear  me,  to  dispel 
this  gloom  that  hangs  upon  your  heart ;  to  return 
to  that  society  and  to  those  occupations  which  were 
either  common  to  us  both  or  peculiar  to  yourself. 
But  though  I  would  fiiin  dissuade  you  from  con- 
tinuing your  present  way  of  life,  yet  I  would  by 
no  means  suffer  my  zeal  to  be  troublesome.  In 
the  difficulty,  therefore,  of  steering  between  these 
two  inclinations,  I  will  only  add  my  request  that 
you  would  either  comply  with  my  advice,  or  excuse 
me  for  oSeiiag  it    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIL 
To  Luoms  LuoceUu. 
Emr  part  of  your  last  letter  glowed  with  that 
w»mth  of  fHeniMiip,  which,  though  it  was  by  no 
A.  u  708  ^^""^  ^^^  ^  ^^f  ^  could  not  but  observe 
with  peculiar  satisfaction ;  I  would  say 
pU&sur9f  if  that  were  not  a  word  to  which  I  have 
DOW  for  ever  bidden  adieu.  Not  merely,  however, 
for  ihrn  cause  yon  snspeet,  and  for  whidi,  under 
tbs  gentlest  and  otost  affectionate  terms,  you,  in 
fiMt,  msry  aeveiely  reprosdi  me ;  but  because  all 
that  ought  in  reason  to  assuage  the  anguish  of  so 
deep  a  wound  is  absolutely  no  more.  For  whither 
shau  I  fly  for  consolation  ?  Is  it  to  the  bosom  of 
my  friends  f  But  tell  me  (for  we  have  generally 
shared  the  same  common  amities  together),  how 
fow  of  that  number  are  remaining  ?  bow  few  that 
have  not  perished  by  die  sword,  or  that  are  not 
bcooBS  stnmgely  insensibla  ?  You  will  say,  per- 
haps, that  I  Boight  seek  my  relief  in  your  soeiety ; 
and  there,  indMd,  I  would  willingly  seek  it    The 


same  habitudes  and  stodies,  a  long  intercourse  of 
friendship, — in  short,  is  there  any  sort  of  bond, 
any  single  circumstance  of  connexion  wanting  to 
unite  us  together !  Why  then  are  we  such  stran- 
gers to  one  another  }  For  my  own  part,  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  we  have  hitherto  seldom 
met,  I  do  not  say  in  Rome,  where  the  forum  usu- 
ally brings  everybody  together  s,  but  when  we  were 
near  neighbours  at  Tusculum  and  Pnteoli. 

I  know  not  by  what  ill  fate  it  has  happened  that, 
at  an  age  when  I  might  expect  to  flourish  in  the 
greatest  credit  and  dignity,  I  should  find  myself  in 
so  wretched  a  situation  as  to  be  ashamed  that  I 
am  still  in  being.  Despoiled,  indeed,  of  every 
honour  and  every  comfort  that  adorned  my  public 
life,  or  solaced  my  private,  what  b  it  that  can  now 
afford  me  any  refuge  ?  My  books,  1  imagine  you 
will  tell  me ;  and  to  these  indeed  I  very  assidu- 
ously apply.  For,  to  what  else  can  I  possibly  have 
recourse  ?  Yet  even  these  seem  to  exclude  me 
from  that  peaceful  port  which  I  fain  would  reach, 
and  reproach  me,  as  it  were,  for  prolonging  that 
life  which  only  increases  my  sorrows  with  my  years. 
Can  you  wonder  then  that  I  absent  myself  from 
Rome,  where  there  is  nothing  under  my  own  roof 
to  afford  me  any  satisfaction,  and  where  I  abhor 
both  public  men  and  public  measures,  both  the 
forum  and  the  senate  ?  For  this  reason  it  is,  that 
I  wear  away  my  days  in  a  total  application  to 
literary  pursuits ;  not,  indeed,  as  entertaining  so 
vain  a  hope,  that  I  may  find  in  them  a  complete 
cure  for  my  misfortunes,  but  in  order  to  obtain,  at 
least,  some  little  respite  from  their  bitter  remem- 
brance. 

If  those  dangers  with  which  we  were  daily  me- 
naced, had  not  formerly  prevented  both  you  and 
myself  from  reflecting  with  that  coolness  we  ought, 
we  should  never  have  been  thus  separated.  Had 
that  proved  to  have  been  the  case,  we  should  both 
of  us  have  spared  ourselves  much  uneasiness :  as  I 
should  not  have  indulged  so  many  groundless  fears 
for  your  health,  nor  you  for  the  consequences  of 
my  grief.  Let  us  repair  then  this  unlucky  mistake 
as  well  as  we  may :  and  as  nothing  can  be  more 
suitable  to  both  of  us  than  the  company  of  each 
other,  I  purpose  to  be  with  you  in  a  few  days. 
FareweD. 


LETTER  VIIL 

To  Marcus  Mareellut, 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiMG  that  I  have  nothing  new  to 

communicate  to  you,  and  am  in  expectation  of  a 

A.  u.  708.   ^^'*  ^™  7^^  ^^T  shortly,  or  rather, 

indeed,  of  seeing  you  in  person;  yet  I 

would  not  suffer  Theophilus  to  go  away  without 

sending  you  a  line  or  two  by  his  hands.     Let  me 

entreat  you  then  to  return  amongst  us^  as  soon  as 

possible;  and,  be  assured,  you  are  impatiently 

expected,  not  only  by  myself  and  the  rest  of  your 

friends,  but  by  all  Rome  in  general.     I  am  some- 

f  The  fonun  was  a  place  of  genacal  naari  lor  the  whole 
city.  It  was  here  that  the  lawyers  fAmOtd  thsir  oanaaa, 
that  the  poeta  reolted  their  works,  and  that  Ameral  ora- 
tfcmswirespokHifailMaoaror  fhodesd.  ItWMlMre,ln 
short,  tverything  was  going  forward  that  oonld  engage 
the  active,  or  amnst  the  idle.— Her.  lib.  L  sat  Iv,  74,  sat 
vL42. 

k  See  letter  19,  book  Iz.  p.  Ma 
M  M 
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times,  however,  inclined  to  fear  that  you  will  not 
be  extremdy  forward  to  hasten  joor  journey :  and, 
indeed,  if  you  were  possessed  of  no  other  sense 
bat  that  of  seeing,  I  could  easily  excuse  you  if 
there  are  some  persons  whom  you  would  choose 
to  avoid.  But  as  the  difference  is  very  inconsider- 
able between  hearing  and  being  a  spectator  of  what 
one  disapproves ;  and  as  I  am  persuaded  it  is  of 
great  consequence,  both  in  respect  to  your  private 
aflfairs  as  well  as  upon  every  other  consideration, 
that  you  should  expedite  your  return,  I  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  tell  you  so.  And  now, 
having  acquainted  you  with  my  sentiments,  the 
rest  must  be  left  to  vour  own  determination ;  but 
I  should  be  glad  to  know,  however,  when  we  may 
expect  you.    FarewelL 


LETTER  IX. 
To  Tiro. 

BsLivy  V  me,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  am  greatly  anxious 
for  your  health  ;  however,  if  you  persevere  in  the 
A  u  706.  ***"*  cautious  regimen  which  you  have 
hitiierto  observed,  you  will  soon,  I  trust, 
be  welL  As  to  my  library,  I  beg  you  would  put 
the  books  in  order,  and  take  a  catalogue  of  them, 
when  your  physician  shall  give  you  his  con«ent, 
for  it  is  by  his  directions  you  must  now  be 
governed.  With  respect  to  the  gardener,  I  leave 
you  to  adjust  matters  as  you  shall  judge  proper. 

I  think  you  might  come  to  Rome  on  the  first  of 
next  month,  in  order  to  see  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, and  return  the  following  day,  but  let  this  be 
entirely  as  is  most  agreeable  to  your  own  inclina- 
tions. In  the  mean  time,  if  you  have  any  affection 
for  me,  take  care  of  your  health.   FarewelL 


LETTER  X. 

Serviut  Sulpiciut  to  Cieero. 

The  news  I  am  going  to  acquaint  you  with,  will, 

a  V  706    ^  *""  *"'^'  prove  extremely  unwelcome ; 

*  yet,  as  yon  cannot  but  in  some  measure  be 

{)repared  for  it,  by  being  sensible  that  every  man's 
ife  is  subject  to  casualties,  as  well  as  to  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  nature,  1  thought  proper  to  send  you  a 
circumstantial  account  of  Uie  unhappy  accident  that 
has  lately  happened. 

I  arrived  at  Pirseeus,  from  EpidaurusS  on  the 
23d  instant ;  where  I  continued  all  that  day  merelv 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  my  colleague,  Marcellusf. 
The  next  day  I  took  my  leave  of  1dm,  with  an 
intention  of  going  from  Athens  into  Boeotia  \  in 
order  to  finish  the  remainder  of  my  circuit',  and  I 
left  him  in  the  resolution,  as  he  told  me,  of  sailing 
to  Italy  by  the  way  of  Malea  ".  The  day  following, 
as  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Athens,  his 

I  A  city  in  the  Poloponnesus,  now  called  Pigrada,  situ- 
ated upon  the  bay  of  Engia. 

J  It  has  already  been  noted,  that  MaroeUns  and  Salpldns 
were  colleagues  in  the  consnlar  offloe,  A.  U.  708. 

k  A  district  of  Greece,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Snipi- 
ohis,  gOTemor  of  that  province. 

1  The  Roman  governors  were  obliged  to  risit  the  principal 
cities  of  their  province,  in  order  to  admintoter  Justice  and 
settle  other  affsdn  relating  to  their  function. 

•n  A  promontory  in  the  south-east  point  of  the  Pelopon- 
nasus,  now  called  cape  ilaUs. 


friend  Posthumiua  eame  to  me  about  four  in  tiie 
morning,  and  informed  me  Maroellus  had  beat 
stabbed  the  night  before  by  Magins  Gilo,  whilst 
they  were  sitting  together  after  aupper  *  ;  thmt  he 
had  received  two  wounds  from  a  dagger,  one  of 
which  was  in  his  breast,  and  the  other  under  his 
ear,  but  that  neither  of  them,  he  hoped,  was  mor- 
tal He  added,  that  Magius,  after  having  oom- 
mitted  this  barbarous  action,  immediately  kiDed 
himself,  and  that  Marcellus  had  despatched  him  in 
order  to  give  me  this  account,  and  likewise  to  desire 
that  I  would  direct  my  physicians  **  to  attend  him. 
This  I  instantly  did,  and  followed  them  myself  as 
soon  as  it  was  light.  But  when  I  had  almost 
reached  Pirseus  I  met  a  servant  of  Addanus,  with 
a  note  to  acquaint  me  that  our  friend  expired  a 
little  before  day-break.  Thus  did  the  noble  Mar- 
cellus unworthily  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  vilknons 
assassin ;  and  he  whose  life  his  very  enemies  had 
spared  in  reverence  to  his  illustrious  virtues,  met 
with  an  executioner  at  last  in  his  own  friend! 
However,  I  proceeded  to  his  pavilion,  where  I 
found  only  two  of  his  freedmen  and  a  few  slaves, 
the  rest  I  was  told  having  fled  in  apprehension  of 
the  consequences  in  which  they  might  be  involved 
by  this  murder  of  their  master^.  I  was  obliged  to 
place  the  body  of  Marcellus  in  the  same  sedan  that 
brought  me,  and  to  make  my  chairmen  carry  it 
into  Athens,  where  I  paid  him  all  the  frmieral 
honours  that  city  could  supply,  which  indeed  were 
not  inconsiderable.  But  I  could  not  prevail  with 
the  Athenians  to  suffer  him  to  be  buried  within 
their  walls,  a  privilege  they  assured  me  which  their 
religious  ordinances  would  by  no  means  admit. 
They  granted  me,  however,  what  was  the  next 
honour,  and  which  they  had  never  permitted  to 
any  stranger  before;  they  allowed  me  to  deposit 
his  ashes  in  any  of  the  Gymnasia  I  should  think 
proper.  Accordingly,  I  fixcMl  upon  a  spot  belonging 
to  the  Academy  1,  one  of  the  noblest  colleges  in  the 
whole  world.  In  this  place  I  caused  a  f^erml  pik 
to  be  erected,  and  afterwards  persuaded  the  Athien- 
ians  to  raise  a  marble  monument  to  his  memory, 
at  the  public  expense.  Thus  have  I  paid  to  my 
relation  and  colleague,  both  during  his  life  and  after 
his  death,  every  friendly  office  he  had  a  ri^t  to 
expect  from  me.  FarewelL 
Athens,  Bfay  31. 


B  The  reason  which  induced  Cilo  to  mnrder  his  fHand  is 
not  certainly  known.  It  was  suspected  hy  some  at  Bome 
thatitwasattfae  secret  Instlgatioo  of  Onar;  bat  tbacir- 
cumstanoe  of  Gilo  immediately  afterwards  killing  himsflf, 
renders  that  suspicion  altogether  improhable,  and  seen* 
to  determine  the  motive  to  some  penonal  and  perfaafa 
sudden  reeentment^Ad  Att.  xiil.  10. 

o  The  ancient  physiciaDS  practised  aagerj  as  well  as 
medicine. 

P  Manutltts  remarks,  that,  by  the  Roman  law,  where  a 
man  was  murdered  in  his  own  house,  his  ilaTea  were 
punishable  with  death.— Tadt.  AnnaL  xiv.  49. 

q  «<  This  celebrated  place  took  ita  name  fhnn  one  Ao*- 
demus,  an  andent  hero,  who  poesoseed  it  in  the  time  of 
the  Tyndaridc.  But,  fsmous  as  it  was,  it  was  pnreliaaed 
afterwards  for  about  KXX.,  and  dedicated  to  the  public  for 
tiie  convenience  of  walks  and  exercises  for  the  dtiams  of 
Athens,  and  was  gradually  improved  tiy  the  rich,  who  had 
reodved  benefit  or  pleasure  from  it,  with  plantatlnns  of 
groves,  stately  porticos,  and  oommodicms  apartmanta,  far 
the  profesKirs  of  the  Aeademio  school.'*— MMdlctea'a  Ufs 
of  doem,  p.  302,  note  K 
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LETTER  XI. 
To  Tiro. 
I IMFATIBNTLT  ezpect  a  letter  from  yon,  upon 
affmuTi  of  many  and  Tarions  kinds ;  but  it  is  with 
mnch  greater  impatience,  howerer,  that  I 
'^  ''*  '^  ezpect  yourself.  In  the  mean  time,  endiA- 
▼oar  to  gain  Oemetrivs  orer  to  my  interest,  and  to 
obtain  whaterer  other  adrantage  yon  shall  be  able. 
I  knowyonr  eare  b  not  wanting  to  recover  the  money 
which  is  owing  to  me  from  A^dios ;  but  I  beg  tou 
would  be  as  expeditions  in  that  matter  as  possible. 
If  It  is  upon  that  account  yon  delay  yonr  return, 
I  admit  it  to  be  a  good  reason  ;  if  not,  fly  hither,  I 
eharge  you,  with  the  utmost  speed.  To  repeat 
It  once  more,  I  ezpect  a  letter  from  yon  with  great 
Impatience.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIL 
VatkiitW  to  Cicero. 

Ir  you  have  not  renounced  your  usual  custom  of 
defending  the  cause  of  your  friends,  an  old  client  of 
yours  desires  to  engsge  you  as  his  adro- 
^  ^*  '^  Gate ;  and,  as  you  formerly  protected  him 
in  Ilia  humiliation*,  I  dare  say  you  will  not  now 
abandon  him  in  his  glory.  Whose  aid,  indeed,  can 
I  so  properlT  invoke  upon  the  occasion  of  my 
victories,  as  that  generous  friend's  who  first  taught 
me  how  to  vanquish*  9  Can  I  doubt,  that  he  who 
had  the  courage  to  withstand  a  combination  of  the 
BMMt  powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  had  conspired 
my  rain,  will  not  be  able  to  beat  down  the  envious 
and  malignant  efforts  of  a  little  contemptible  party 
that  may  endeavour  to  oppose  my  honours  ?  If  I 
sdn,  thm,  retain  the  share  I  once  enjoved  of  your 
friendship,  take  mcr  I  entreat  you,  wholly  under 
your  protection,  as  one  whose  dignities  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  you  both  to  support  md  advance.  You 
are  aensible  that  I  have  many  enemies,  whose 
malevolence  I  have  in  no  sort  deserved ;  but  what 
avails  innocence  against  so  unaccountable  a  fkte  ? 
If  these,  therefore,  should  anv  of  them  attempt  to 
obstruct  the  honours  I  am  soliciting,  I  conjure  you 
to  ezert'your  generous  oflloes,  as  usual,  in  defence 
of  your  absent  friend.  In  the  meau  time,  you  will 
find,  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter,  a  copy  of  the 
despatches  I  send  by  this  ezpress  to  the  senate, 
conceniing  the  success  of  my  arms. 

Being  informed  that  the  slave  whom  you  employ 
as  your  reader  had  ebpedfrxmi  you  into  the  country 
of  theVardd*,  I  have  caused  diligent  search  to  be 
node  after  him,  although  1  did  not  receive  your 

'  I  have  atreadjr  had  oocsaioa  to  give  sn  acoonnt  of  the 
chancCer  of  Vatinlos,  in  rtm,  *,  p.  366.  He  was  at  this 
tfane,  by  the  appofaitment  of  Cbout,  goremor  of  niyricum, 
which  comprebeoded  part  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Sclavonia, 
Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia.  He  was  sent  thither  with  a  con- 
siderable  amy,  to  redoce  the  people  of  that  prtninoe  to 
oheditsioe ;  and  havfaif  obtained  soom  suooeaa,  he  wrote 
the  present  letter  to  Cicero,  In  order  to  eofBfe  him  to  sup- 
port his  pretensions  to  the  honoor  of  a  pahUo  thanksgiving. 
^Pifh.  Annal.  it  4M. 

•  When  Cicero,  much  to  his  dlshononr,  defiended  Tatl- 
Bliis  against  the  impeachment  of  Liclnius  Calvns.  See 
letter  17,  book  il.  p.  973. 

t  AUnding  to  his  having,  by  tne  isriitsnre  of  Cfoerols 
eloquence,  vanquished  his  adversartea  in  tba  pwstowticn 
moitioaed  in  the  preceding  note. 

•  A  people  contigaous  to  Daloxatia. 


commands  fbr  that  purpose.     I  doubt  not  of  reco- 
vering him,  unless  be  should  take  refbge  in  Dalma- 
tian; and  even  in  that  case,  I  do  not  entirely 
despair.    Farewell,  and  continue  to  love  me.* 
From  the  osmp  at  Narona^,  July  the  11th. 


LETTER  XIIL 

To  Tiro. 

Tou  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing  me  desirous 
of  your  company ;  but,  indeed,  I  am  eztremely 
A.  i;  708.  ^PP^'c^D^v®  of  your  venturing  upon  so 
'  '^  long  a  journey.  The  abstinence  you  have 
been  obliged  to  observe,  the  evacuations  you  have 
undergone,  together  with  the  violence  of  your  dis- 
temper itself,  have  too  much  impaired  your  strength 
for  so  great  a  frUgue ;  and  any  negligence  after 
disorders  so  severe  as  yours,  is  generally  attended 
with  consequences  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
You  cannot  reach  Cuma  in  less  than  two  days,  and 
it  will  cost  you  five  more  to  complete  your  ezpedi- 
tion.  But  I  purpose  to  be  with  you  at  Formis 
towards  the  end  of  this  month ;  and,  I  hope,  my 
dear  Tiro,  it  will  not  be  your  fault  if  I  should  not 
have  the  satisfrction  of  finding  you  perfectly 
recovered. 

My  studies  languish  for  want  of  your  assistance ; 
however,  the  letter  you  sent  by  Aoistus  haa  some- 
what enlivened  them.  Pompdus  is  now  here,  and 
presses  me  much  to  read  to  him  some  of  my  com- 
positions :  but  I  jocosely,  though  at  the  same  time 
truly,  assure  him,  that  all  mv  muses  are  silent  in 
your  absence.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  prepare 
to  attend  them  with  your  usual  good  oflBoes.  Von 
msy  depend  upon  mine  in  the  article,  and  at  the 
time  I  promised ;  for  as  I  taught  you  the  etymology 
of  the  word/uUt,  be  assured  I  shall  act  up  to  its 
fuU  import  Take  care,  I  charge  you,  to  re-esta- 
blish your  health ;  mine  is  perfectly  wdL    Adieu. 


LETTER  XIV. 

To  Varro. 
To  importune  the  ezecution  of  a  promise,  is  a 
sort  of  ill-manners,  of  which  the  populace  them- 
▲.  DL  708.  "^^^^  unless  they  are  particularly  insti- 
gated  for  that  purpose,  are  seldom  guilty'. 
I  cannot,  however,  forbear,  I  will  not  say  to 
demand,  but  to  remind  you  of  a  favour,  which  you 
long  since  gave  me  reason  to  expect  To  this  end, 
I  have  sent  you  four  admonitors^ ;  but  admonitors, 
perhaps,  whom  you  will  not  look  upon  as  eztremdy 
modest.  They  are  certain  philosophers,  whom  I 
have  chosen  from  among  the  disciples  of  the  later 
Academy*;  and  confidence,  you  know,  is  the  cha* 

*  Dalmatia  made  pari  of  the  province  of  niyrlcum.  but 
it  was  not.  at  this  time,  entirdy  sabdned  to  the  Roman 
gu^cinnient 

w  In  Libumia.  now  called  Croatia,  and  which  formed 
part  of  Vatinins's  government 

>  This  alludes  to  those  promises  of  pubUo  diows,  whidi 
werefirsquently  made  to  the  people  by  the  magistrates,  and 
others  who  alfboted  popularity ;  some  partionlar  instances 
of  ^f^ikh  have  been  occasionally  produised  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  remarks. 

7  These  were  dialogues  entitled  "  Aeademlca,"  which 
appear  from  hence  to  have  originally  consisted  of  four  books, 
though  there  Is  only  part  of  me  now  remaining. 

*  The  followers  of  the  Academic  phlloeophy  were  divided 
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racteristic  of  tliis  sect*.  I  am  apprehensive, 
therefore,  that  you  may  consider  them  as  so  many 
importunate  duns,  when  my  meaning  only  is,  that 
they  should  present  themseWes  before  yon  as 
modest  petitioners.  But  to  drop  my  metaphor,  I 
have  long  denied  myself  the  satisfaction  of  address- 
ing to  you  some  of  my  works,  in  expectation  of 
receiving  a  compliment  of  the  same  kind  from 
yourself.  I  waited,  therefore,  in  order  to  make 
you  a  return,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same 
nature.  But,  as  I  am  willing  to  impute  your 
delaying  this  favour  to  the  desire  of  rendering  it  so 
much  the  more  perfect,  I  could  no  longer  refrain 
from  telling  the  world,  in  the  best  manner  I  was 
able,  that  we  are  united  both  in  our  affections  and 
in  our  studies.  With  this  view,  I  have  drawn  up  a 
dialogue  which  I  suppose  to  have  passed  between 
Tou  and  myself,  in  conjunction  with  Atticus,  and 
have  laid  the  scene  in  your  Cuman  villa.  The  part 
I  have  assigned  to  you,  is  to  defend  (what,  if  I 
mistake  not,  you  approve)  the  sentiments  of  Anti- 
ochus  ^  ;  as  I  have  chosen  myself  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  Philo^.  You  will  wonder  to  find, 
perhaps,  in  the  perusal  of  this  piece,  that  I  have 
represented  a  conversation,  which,  in  truth,  we 
never  had ;  but  you  must  remember  the  privilege 
which  dialogue  writers  have  always  assumed. 

And  now,  my  dear  Varro,  let  me  hope  that  we 
shall  hereafter  enjoy  together  many  of  these  philo- 
sophical conversations.  If  we  have  too  long  neg- 
lected them,  the  public  occupations  in  which  we 
were  engaged  must  be  our  apology  ;  but  the  time 
is  now  arrived  when  we  have  no  such  excuse  to 
plead.  May  we,  then,  exercise  these  speculations 
together,  under  a  fixed  and  peaceable  government, 
at  least,  if  not  under  one  of  the  most  eligible  kind ! 
Though,  indeed,  if  that  were  to  prove  the  case,  far 
dher  employments  would  engage  our  honourable 
labours.  But,  as  affairs  are  at  present  situated, 
what  is  there  else  that  can  render  life  desirable  ? 
For  my  own  part,  it  is  with  difficulty  I  endure  it, 
even  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  powerful 
assistance ;  but,  without  than,  it  would  be  utterly 
insupportable.  But  we  shall  talk  farther  and 
frequently  upon  this  subject  when  we  meet;  in 
the  mean  time,  I  give  you  joy  of  the  new  habi- 
tation you  have  purchased,  and  highly  approve  of 
your  removal.     Farewell. 


Into  two  sects,  called  the  Old  and  the  New.  The  founder 
of  the  former  was  Plato ;  of  the  latter,  ArceBiloa.  The 
principal  dispute  between  them,  teenu  to  have  related  to 
the  degree  of  evidence  upon  which  human  knowledge  is 
founded ;  the  earlier  Academics  maintaining  that  some 
propositions  were  certain ;  the  latter,  that  none  were  more 
than  probable.— Vide  Academ.  i.  patMnu 

•  Alluding  to  their  practice  of  questioning  all  opinions, 
and  assenting  to  none. 

^  A  phlloBOpher  at  Athens,  whose  lectures  Varro  had 
formerly  attended.  He  maintained  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Academy.— Cic.  Academ.  L  3. 

c  A  Greek  philosopher,  who  professed  the  sceptical  prin- 
ciples of  the  2few  Academy.  Antiochus,  mentioned  In  the 
preceding  note,  had  been  bred  up  under  him,  though  he 
afterwards  became  a  convert  to  the  opposite  sect.  Cicero 
took  the  sceptical  part  in  thto  dialogue,  not  as  being  agree- 
able to  his  own  smtiments,  but  in  order  to  pay  Vairo  the 
greater  oompliment  of  maintaining  the  more  ratk»al  opS- 
ninn^Academ.  ubiiup.!AA  Att  xMi.  19. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Tiro. 
Why  should  you  not  direct  your  letters  to  me 
with  the  familiar  superscription  which  one  frieod 
generally  uses  to  another  .*  Howerer,  if 
A.n.7oe.  ^^^  ^^  unwilling  to  hazard  the  enry 
which  this  privilege  may  draw  upon  you,  be  it « 
you  think  proper;  though,  for  my  own  part,  it  ii » 
maxim  which  I  have  generally  pursued  with  retpect 
to  myself,  to  treat  envy  with  the  utmost  disregard. 
I  rejoice  that  you  found  so  much  benefit  bj 
your  sudorific ;  and  should  the  air  of  Tnscnlom 
be  attended  with  the  same  happy  affect,  bow 
infinitely  will  it  increase  my  fondiness  for  thit 
favourite  scene!  If  you  love  me,  then,  (and  if 
you  do  not,  yon  are  undoubtedly  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  dissemblers)  consecrate  your  wbok 
time  to  the  care  of  your  health  ;  which,  hitherto, 
indeed,  your  assiduous  attendance  upon  nys^ 
has  but  too  much  prevented.  You  well  know  the 
rules  which  it  is  necessary  you  should  obsenre  for 
this  purpose,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  josr 
diet  should  be  light,  and  your  exercises  modente ; 
that  you  should  keep  your  body  open,  and  yosr 
mind  amused.  Be  it  your  care,  in  short,  to  retvm  to 
me  perfectly  recovered,  and  I  shall  ever  afterwanb 
not  only  love  you,  but  Tusculum  so  much  the  more 
ardently. 

I  wi^  you  could  prevail  with  your  neighbour  to 
take  my  garden,  as  it  will  be  the  most  effectsil 
means  of  vexing  that  rascal  Helioo.  This  fsUow, 
although  he  paid  a  thousand  sesterces'  for  the  rest 
of  a  piece  of  cold,  barren  ground,  that  had  not  lo 
much  as  a  wall  or  a  shed  upon  it,  or  was  sup- 
plied with  a  single  drop  of  water,  has  yet  tbt 
assurance  to  laugh  at  the  price  I  require  fbr  miae, 
notwithstanding  all  the  money  I  have  laidjiat 
upon  improvements.  But  let  it  be  your  boiinMi 
to  spirit  the  man  into  our  terms,  as  it  shall  be 
mine  to  make  the  same  artful  attack  upon  Otbc 

Let  mo  know  what  you  have  done  with  reipert 
to  the  fountain  ;  though,  possibly,  this  wet  sessos 
may  now  have  over-supplied  it  with  water.  If  tbe 
weather  should  prove  fsir,  I  will  send  the  diiL 
together  with  the  books  you  desire.  But  how 
happened  it  that  you  took  none  with  you  ?  Wtt 
it  that  you  were  employed  in  some  poetical  coa- 
position  upon  the  model  of  your  admired  Sopfaodn  • 
If  so,  I  hope  you  will  soon  oblige  the  world  wits 
your  performance. 

Ligurius,  Csesar's  great  favourite,  is  desd.  He 
was  a  very  worthy  man,  and  much  my  fnend.  Ut 
me  know  when  I  may  expect  you  ;  in  the  «»■ 
time  be  careful  of  your  health.    FareweD. 


LETTER  XVL 
To  Quinius  Valeriut  Orea*. 
I  HATX  the  strongest  attachment  to  ^  dtiseai 
of  Volaterrss',  as  a  body  of  men,  who,  hsrinf 
A  n  WM  received  great  obligations  fipom  me,  hit* 
A.  u.  /w.  j^^^^j^jjy  returned  them.  Their  good 
oflSoes,  indeed,  have  never  been  wanting  in  j^ 

'  About  BL  of  our  money. 

e  Ue  was  pr»tor  In  the  year  of  Rome  flW,  "d  at  the 
expiration  of  his  office  obtained  the  government  o^Aftw 
Upon  the  braakingont  olthe  dvil  war,  he  took  !»•"** 
of  fiardinia  In  the  name  of  Oaoar.  l^  whom  he  wss  at  fi>» 
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aeason  of  my  life,  whether  of  adTenitir  or  pros- 
perity.    Bat  were  I  entirely  void  of  all  personal 
ODnneuons  with  this  community,  I  should,  never- 
tfadess,  merely  from  my  great  affection  towards 
yoonelf,  and  in  return  to  that  which  I  am  sensible 
you  equally  bear  for  me,  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend them  to  your  protection ;  especially  as  they 
have,  in  some  sort,  a  more  than  common  claim  to 
your  justice.     For,  in  the  first  place,  the  gods 
themselves  seem  to  have  interposed  in  their  b^alf, 
when  they  so  wonderfully  escaped  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  SyllaK :  and,  in  the  next,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Roman  people  expressed  the  warmest  concern 
Cor  their  interest,  when  I  stood  forth  as  their  advo- 
cate in  my  consulship.     For,  when  the  tribunes 
were  endeavouring  to  carry  a  most  iniquitous  law 
for  the  distribution  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this 
city,  I  found  it  extremely  easy  to  persuade  the 
republic  to  &vour  the  rights  of  a  community  which 
fortune  had  so  remarkably  protected.  And  as  Caesar, 
in  the  Agrarian  law,  which  he  procured  during  his 
first  consulate^,  showed  his  approbation  of  the  ser- 
vices I  had  thus  performed  for  them,  by  expressly 
exempting  their  lands  from  all  future  impositions, 
I  cannot  suppose  that  he,  who  is  perpeUially  dis- 
playing new  instances  of  his  generosity,  should 
intend  to  resume  those  which  his  former  bounty 
has  bestowed.    As  you  have  followed,  then,  his 
party  and  his  power  with  so  much  honour  to  your- 
self, it  should  seem  agreeable  to  your  usual  pru- 
dcooe,  to  foUow  him  likewise  in  thu  instance  of  his 
generosity,  or  certainly,  at  least,  to  leave  this  matter 
entirely  to  his  own  decision.    One  thing  I  am  sure 
you  can  by  no  means  doubt ;  and  that  is,  whether 
yon  should  wish  to  fix  so  worthy  and  so  illustrious 
a  corporation  in  your  interest,  who  are  distin- 
guished for  their  inviolable  adherence  to  their 
friends.    Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
jron  to  take  these  people  under  your  protection, 
for  your  own  sake ;  but,  that  you  may  not  imagine 
I  have  no  other  plea  to  urge  in  their  favour,  I  will 
now  request  it  also  for  mine.  You  cannot,  in  truth, 
confer  upon  me  a  more  acceptable  service,  than  by 
proving  yourself  the  friend  and  guardian  of  their 
interests.     I  recommend,  therefore,  to  your  justice 
and  humanity  the  possessions  of  a  city  which  have 
been  hitherto  preserved  by  the  peculiar  providence 
of  the  gods,  as  weU  as  by  the  particular  fivonr  of 
the  most  distinguished  personages  in  the  whole 
Roman  commonwealth.     If  it  were  in  my  power 
as  effectuaUy  to  serve  those  who  place  themselves 
under  my  patronage  as  it  once  was,  there  is  no 
good  office  I  would  not  exert,  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition I  would  not  encounter,  in  order  to  assist  the 
Volaterranians.     But  1  flatter  myself  I  have  still 
the  same  interest  with  you,  that  I  formerly  enjoyed 
with  the  world  in  general.     Let  me  entreat  you, 
then,  by  all  the  powerful  ties  of  our  friendship,  to 
give  these  citizens  reason   to  look  upon  it  as  a 
time  appo^ted  one  of  the  commlwioocn  for  dividing  those 
—tatte  with  which  he  propOMd,  upon  his  return  from 
Sp«in,  to  reward  the  vmIout  and  fidelity  of  hla  aoldiert.— 
Figh.  Annal.  ii.  3M. 
'  A  city  in  Toacany. 

f  They  held  out  a  liege  of  two  yeara  againat  the  troops 
of  Sylla,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  compel  them  to 
aohmit  to  hia  edict  for  the  oonflacatlon  of  their  landa.^ — 
Quartier. 

^  The  law  alluded  to  aeema  to  have  been  a  branch  of  that 
propoeed  by  Uullua,  an  account  of  which  hoa  been  given  iu 
these  remarkj.    6ee  ran. «,  p.  3C7. 


providential  circumstance,  that  the  person  who  is 
appointed  to  execute  this  commission,  happens  to 
be  one  with  whom  their  constant  patron  has  the 
greatest  influence.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVII. 
To  Lepta. 

I  AM  glad  that  Macula  has  acted  agreeably  to 
the  good  offices  I  have  a  right  to  expect  from  him, 
A.  u  70a  ^y  offering  me  the  use  of  his  house.  I 
always  thought  the  man's  Falemian^  was 
well  enough  for  road-wine,  and  only  doubted  whe- 
ther be  had  sufficient  room  to  receive  my  retinue : 
besides,  there  is  something  in  the  situation  of  his 
villa  that  does  not  displease  me. — However,  I  do 
not  give  up  my  design  upon  Petrinuml.  But  it  has 
too  many  charms  to  be  used  only  as  an  occasional 
lodging ;  its  beauties  deserve  a  much  longer  stay. 

Balbtts  is  confined  with  a  very  severe  fit  of  the 
gout,  and  does  not  admit  any  visitors ;  so  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  him  since  you  left  Rome. 
However,  I  have  talked  with  Oppius  concerning 
your  request  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  managers 
of  Caesar's  games*.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  most  advisable  not  to  undertake  this  trouble ; 
as  you  will  by  no  means  find  it  subservient  to  the 
point  you  have  in  view :  for  Caesar  is  surrounded 
with  such  a  multitude  of  pretenders  to  his  friend- 
ship, that  he  is  more  likely  to  lessen,  than  increase, 
the  number;  especially  where  a  man  has  no  higher 
service  to  recommend  him,  than  what  arises  from 
little  offices  of  this  kind :  a  circnmstanre,  too, 
which  Caesar,  possibly,  may  never  be  acquainted 
with.  But  if  he  should,  he  would  look  upon  him- 
self rather  as  having  conferred,  than  received,  a 
fiivour.  Nevertheless,  I  will  try  if  this  affair  can 
be  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  you  any 
reasonable  hope  that  it  will  answer  your  purpose ; 
otherwise,  I  think,  you  should  be  so  far  from  de- 
siring the  employment,  that  you  ought  by  all  means 
to  avoid  it 

I  believe  I  shall  stay  some  time  at  Astura*,  as 
I  purpose  to  wait  there  the  arrival  of  Caesar". 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XVIII. 
To  Quintus  Valeriua  OreaK 
I  AM  not  displeased  to  find  that  the  world  is 
apprised  of  the  friendship  which  subsists  between 

A.  u  70a    '"•     ®**'  **  "  °°*'  y°**  ™*y  ^^^  imagine, 

from  any  vain  ostentation  of  this  kind, 

that  I  interrupt  you  in  the  honourable  discharge  ojf 

that  troublesome  and  important  commisflion  which 

1  Thia  was  a  favourite  wine  among  the  Romans,  which 
took  its  name  from  Falemua,  a  little  hill  In  Campania, 
where  the  grape  was  produced. 

i  A  town  in  Campania,  where  Lepta  had  a  vlUa. 

k  These  were  games  which  Ccbar  proposed  to  exhibit  In 
the  several  quarters  of  Home,  upon  hi«  retunl  from  8pain, 
in  honour  of  his  victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey.— buet  in 
Vit.  JuL  Caa. 

1  A  town  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma.  Bltuatcd  near  the 
sea-coast,  between  Civita  Vocchia  and  Monte  Circello. 
where  Cicero  had  a  villa.  It  was  about  two  years  after  the 
date  of  this  letter,  that  Cicero  was  murdered  near  thia  villa 
by  the  order  of  Antony. 

m  From  Spain. 
I      n  See  row.  «  on  letter  16  of  this  book. 
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CsBsar  hat  entrusted  to  your  care.  On  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding  that  the  share  I  ei^joyin 
your  affection  is  so  generally  known  as  to  occa- 
sion many  applications  to  me,  yet  I  would  not  be 
tempted,  by  any  popular  motiyes,  to  break  in  upon 
you  in  the  execution  of  your  office.  However,  I 
could  not  refuse  the  solicitations  of  Curtius,  as  he 
is  one  with  whom  I  have  been  intimately  connected 
from  his  earliest  youth.  I  took  a  very  consi- 
derable part  in  the  misfortunes  he  suffered  from 
the  unjust  persecution  of  Sylla  ;  and  when  it 
seemed  agreeable  to  the  general  sense  of  die  people 
that  my  Mend,  together  with  the  rest  of  those  who 
in  conjunction  with  himself  had  been  depriYed 
both  of  their  fortunes  and  their  country,  should 
be  restored  at  least  to  the  latter,  I  assisted  him 
for  that  purpose  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
Upon  his  return,  he  invested  all  that  remained  to 
him  from  this  general  wreck  of  his  substance,  in 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  at  Yolaterre  ;  of  which, 
if  he  should  be  dispossessed,  I  know  not  how  he 
will  support  the  senatorial  rank  to  which  Csesar 
has  lately  advanced  him.  It  would  be  an  extreme 
hardship  indeed  if  he  should  sink  in  wealth  as  he 
rises  in  honours;  and  it  seems  altogether  incon- 
sistent, that  he  should  lose  his  estate  in  conse- 
quence  of  Ctesar's  general  order  for  the  distribution 
of  these  lands  in  question  ;  at  the  same  time,  that, 
by  bis  particular  favour,  he  has  gained  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  But  I  will  not  allege  aU  that  I  well  might, 
for  the  equity  of  my  friend's  cause,  lest,  by  enlarge 
ing  on  the  justice,  I  should  seem  to  derogate  from 
the  favour  of  your  compliance  with  my  request. 
I  most  eamestiy  conjure  you,  then,  to  consider 
this  affair  of  Curtius  as  my  own ;  to  protect  his 
interest  as  you  would  mine  in  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  and  to  be  assured,  that  whatever  services 
you  shall  thus  confer  upon  my  friend,  I  shall 
esteem  as  a  personal  obligation  to  myself.  Fare- 
welL 


LETTER  XIX. 

To  Fabius  Gallu9\ 
Instances  of  your  friendship  are  perpetually 
meeting  me  wherever  I  turn  ;  and  I  have  lately,  in 
A.  u.  708.  P'^c^^'  ^^  occasion  to  experience 
them  in  regard  to  my  affair  with  Tigellius  P. 
I  perceive  by  your  letter,  that  it  has  occasioned 
you  much  concern,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  by 
this  proof  of  your  affection.  But  let  me  give  you 
a  short  history  bow  the  case  stands.  It  was  Cipius, 
I  think,  that  formerly  said,  **  /  am  not  asleep  for 
every  tnan'^ ;  **  neither  am  I,  my  dear  Gallus,  so 
meanly  complaisant  as  to  be  the  humble  servant  of 
every  minion.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  the  humble 
servant  of  none  ;  and  am  so  far  from  being  under 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  any  servile  com- 

o  This  is  the  same  person  to  whom  the  llth  letter  of  Ote 
first  book  is  addressed. 

P  Tigellius  was  an  extravagant  debanohee,  who,  by  bis 
pleasantry,  his  skill  in  mnslo,  his  agreeable  roioe,  together 
with  his  other  soft  and  fashionable  qualifications,  had  ex- 
tremely ingratiated  himself  with  Cesar. 

4  Cipius  was  a  complaisant  husband,  who,  upon  some 
occasions,  would  affect  to  nod,  whilst  his  wife  was  awake 
and  more  agreeably  employed.  But  a  slare  coming  into 
the  room  when  he  was  in  one  of  thrao  obliging  slumbers, 
and  attemptkig  to  carry  off  a  flagon  that  stood  upon  the 
table,  '*  Sirrah,"  says  he,  "  non  omnibus  dormio." 


pHances  in  order  to  preserve  my  frienddiip  with 
Ctesar's  favourites,  that  there  b  not  one  of  Oen, 
except  this  Tigellius,  who  does  not  treat  me  with 
greater  marks  of  respect  than  I  ever  received,  eroi 
when  I  was  thought  to  enjoy  the  highest'popnhirity 
and  power.  But  I  think  myself  extremely  fortuMte 
in  being  upon  ill  terms  with  a  man  who  is  mon 
corrupted  than  his  own  native  air',  and  whwe 
character  is  notorious,  I  suppose,  to  the  wbole 
worid,  by  the  poignant  verses  of  the  sadric  Calmi*, 
But  to  let  yon  aeeiq»on  what  slight  grounds  he  ku 
taken  offence,  I  had  promised,  you  must  know,  to 

flead  the  cause  of  his  grandfiUher  Phameas,  whieb 
undertook,  however,  merely  in  friendship  to  the 
man  himself.  Accordingly,  Phameas  caUed  npoa 
me  in  order  to  tdl  me  that  the  judge  had  fixed  a 
day  fbr  his  trial ;  which  happened  to  be  the  very 
same  on  which  I  was  obliged  to  attoid  as  advocate 
for  Sextius.  I  acquainteid  him,  therefore,  tikati 
could  not  possibly  give  him  my  assistanoe  at  the 
time  he  mentioned ;  but  that  if  anv  otiier  had  been 
appointed,  I  most  assuredly  would  not  have  £uled. 
Phiameas,  nevertheless,  in  the  conscious  pride  ao 
doubt  of  having  a  grandson  that  ooiUd  pipe  and 
sing  to  some  purpose,  left  me  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  speak  indignation.  And  now,  barmg 
thus  stated  my  case,  uid  shown  you  the  injostiee 
of  this  songster's  complaints,  may  I  not  properif 
say  with  the  old  provorb,  **  So  many  Sardinlani, 
so  many  rival  rogues* ." 

I  beg  you  wocdid  send  me  your  "  CatoV*  which 
I  am  extremely  desirous  of  reading.  It  is,  indeed, 
some  reflection  upon  us  both  that  I  have  not  jet 
enjoyed  that  pleasure.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XX. 
To  Cluviua\ 

In  the  visit  which,  agreeably  to  our  fnendabip 

and  that  great  respect  with  which  you  always  treat 

A.  c.  708.   ™®'  '  "^cei^^d  fro"*  yo«  u^n  your  aettiag 

out  for  Gaul,  we  had  some  general  dii- 

r  TigeUins  was  a  native  of  flardtnla,  an  island  noted  &r 
Its  noxloas  air.    Bee  rem.  «,  p.  480. 

•  Fate  seems  to  have  decreed  that  TfgelUos  ihoold  not 
want  a  poet  to  ddiver  his  character  down  to  pofteritgf : 
for,  although  the  verses  of  Calvus  are  lost,  those  of  Hones 
remain,  in  which  TigeUius  is  delineated  with  aU  tbo« 
inimitable  strokes  of  ridicule  whkih  distinguish  the  ma»- 
terly  hand  of  that  polite'satirist.— Hor.  Sat.  L  2  et  3. 

*  The  literal  interpretation  of  this  proverb  is,  **  Yon 
have  Sardinians  to  sell,  each  a  greater  regno  than  tbe 
other ;"  bat  a  shorter  torn  has  been  adopted  In  the  tnuis- 
lation,  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  oondscoessof  tbe 
proverbial  style.  This  proverb  took  ita  rise  (as  Msoatia 
observes)  from  the  great  number  of  Sardinian  slaves  wltb 
which  the  markets  of  Italy  wore  owstocked.  upon  the 
reduction  of  that  island  by  Titus  Sempronius  Grsochiu,  ia 
the  year  of  Rome  ff  li. 

«  The  <^iaraoter  of  Cato  was,  at  this  tfane,  thefadiiaB- 
aUe  topic  of  declamation  at  Rome;  and  every  man  thst 
pretended  to  genfais  and  eloqaenoe  ftmlshed  the  pMkt 
with  an  invective  or  panegyrio  upon  ttiat  Olaslrioai 
Roman,  as  party  or  patriotism  directed  his  pen.  fo  this 
respect,  as  weU  as  in  aU  others,  Cato'S  lepntotkm  aseaos  to 
have  been  attended  with  every  advantage  that  any  nan 
who  Is  ambitions  of  a  good  name  can  derire;  Ibr  the  next 
honour  to  being  applauded  by  tbe  worthy,  ia  to  be  abosed 
by  the  WOTthlesa. 

V  He  was  one  of  the  oonunisskmera  nominated  by  Caar 

for  settling  the  diviakm  of  the  landa  f or  the  purpoaei  b"*^ 
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eonne  reUtmg  to  thoie  eitatet  in  that  proTince 
whidi  are  held  of  the  city  of  Atella^ ;  and  I  then 
ezpretted  how  moch  I  was  concerned  for  the  in- 
tereit  of  that  corporation.    But  in  confidence  of 
the  nnf  alar  affection  yon  bear  me,  and  in  perform- 
ance of  a  duty  which  it  u  incombent  upon  me  to 
discfaarfe,  I  thought  proper  to  write  to  yon  more 
folly  upon  this  affair,  as  it  is,  indeed,  of  the  last 
importance  to  a  community  with  which  I  have  the 
fltroDgest  connexions.     I  am  very  sensible,  at  the 
■me  time,  both  of  the  occasion  and  extent  of  your 
commission, — and  that  Caesar  has  not  entrusted 
700,  in  the  execution  of  it,  with  any  discretionary 
power.    I  limit  my  request,  therefore,  by  what  I 
imagine  is  no  less  within  the  bounds  of  your 
authority,  than  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  beyond 
what  yon  would  be  willing  to  do  for  my  sake.    In 
the  first  place,  then,  I  entreat  you  to  beUeve,  what 
is  traly  the  &ct,  that  the  whole  revenues  of  this 
corporation  arise  from  these  lands  in  question,  and 
that  the  heary  impositions  widi  which  they  are  at 
present  burdened,  have  laid  them  under  the  greatest 
diiBcalties.     But  although,  in  this  respect,  they 
may  seem  to  be  in  no  worse  condition  than  many 
other  cities  in  Italy ;  yet,  believe  me,  their  case  is 
imhappily  distinguished  by  several  calamitous  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  themselves.      I   forbear, 
however,  to  enumerate  them,  lest,  in  lamenting  the 
miseries  of  my  friends,  I  should  be  thought  to 
glance  at  those  persons  whom  it  is  by  no  means 
my  design  to  offend.     Indeed,  if  I  had  not  conceived 
•trong  hopes  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  with 
Cesar  in  favour  of  this  city,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  my  present  very  earnest  application  to 
you.    But  as  I  am  well  persuaded  that  Cssar  will 
have  regard  to  the  dignity  of  this  illustrious  cor- 
poration, to  the  ze«U  which  they  bear  for  his 
interest,  and  above  all  to  the  equity  of  their  cause, 
I  venture  to  entreat  you  to  leave  the  decision  of 
this  affair  entirely  to  his  own  determination  *.     If 
I  could  produce  no  precedent  of  your  having  already 
complied  with  a  request  of  this  nature,  it  is  a 
request  which  I  should  nevertheless  have  made, 
^  1  have  so  much  the  stronger  hopes  that  you 
wiU  not  refuse  me  in  the  present  instance,  as  I 
am  informed  you  have  granted  the  same  favour  to 
the  dtisens  of  Regiuro^     It  is  true,  you  have 
>ome  sort  of  connexion  with  that  city ;  but  in 
justice  to  your  affection  towards  me,  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  what  you  have  yielded  to  your  own  clients 
you  will  not  deny  to  mine,  especially  as  it  is  for 
these  alone  that  I  solicit  you,  notwithstanding  so 
Biany  others  of  my  friends  are  in  the  same  situation. 
I  dare  aay  I  need  not  assure  you,  that  it  is  neither 
i^pon  any  ambitious  motives  that  I  apply  to  you  in 
their  behalf,  nor  without  having  just  reason  to  be 
their  advocate.    The  fact  is,  I  have  great  obliga- 
tions to  them ;  and  there  has  been  no  season  of  my 
life  in  which  they  have  not  given  me  signal  proofo 
of  their  affection.    As  you  are  sensible,  therefore, 
that  the  interest  of  this  corporation,  with  which  I 
MB  so  strongly  connected,  is  greatly  concerned  in 
the  success  of  my  present  request,  1  conjure  you, 
l>y  all  the  powernil  ties  of  our  mutual  friendship 

Moped  in  rem. «  on  letter  16  of  this  book.    The  department 
aaripMd  to  hfm  was  CiMlpine  Qmxd, 

*  A  dtj  In  Ceropeaia.  sitoaled  between  Naples  and 
Oipua :  It  is  now  called  Santo  Arpino, 

*  CvMir  was  nut  yet  returned  oat  of  Spain. 

7  Now  called  Beffio,  a  maritfano  city  in  OOabria. 


and  by  all  the  sentiments  of  your  humanity,  to 
comply  with  these  my  intercessions  in  their  behalf. 
If,  siter  having  obtained  this  favour,  I  should  suc- 
ceed likewise  (as  I  haTe  reason  to  hope)  in  my 
application  to  Cssar,  I  shall  consider  all  the 
advantages  of  that  suoceas  as  owing  entirely  to 
yourself.  Nor  shall  I  be  less  obliged  to  you 
though  I  should  not  succeed,  as  yon  will  have  con- 
tribi^ed  all  in  your  power,  at  least,  that  I  might. 
In  one  word,  you  will  by  these  means  not  only 
perform  a  most  acceptable  service  to  myself,  but 
for  ever  attach  to  the  interest  both  of  you  and  your 
family  a  most  illustrious  and  grateful  city.  Fare- 
welL 


LETTER  XXL 

To  Fabiut  Callus, 
You  need  be  in  no  pain  about  your  letter.    So 
far  from  having  destroyed  it,  as  you  imagine,  it  is 

A  u  706  P^^y  **^*  ^d  J^^  B^y  ^  fof  >^ 
whenever  you  please. 

Your  admonitions  are  extremely  obliging,  and  I 
hope  you  will  always  continue  than  wiu  the  same 
freedom.  You  are  apmehensive,  I  perceive,  that 
if  I  should  render  this  Tigellius  my  enemy,  he  maw 
probably  make  me  merrier  than  I  like,  and  teach 
me  the  Sardinian  laugh*.  In  return  to  your  pro- 
verb, let  me  present  you  vnth  another,  and  advise 
you  to  **  throw  aside  the  pencil*."  For  our  matter^ 
will  be  here  much  sooner  than  was  expected  ;  and 
I  am  afraid  he  should  send  the  man  who  ventures 
to  paint  Cato  in  such  favourable  coloun,  to  join 
the  hero  of  his  panegyric  in  the  shades  bdow. 

Nothing,  my  dear  Gallus,  can  be  expressed  with 
greater  strength  and  elegance  than  that  part  of 
your  letter  which  begins,  *'  The  reti  are  fallen," 
&e.  But  I  whisper  this  applause  in  your  ear,— 
and  desire  it  may  be  a  secret,  even  to  your  freed- 
man  Apella.  Nobody,  indeed,  vrrites  in  this 
manner  except  ourselves.  How  far  it  Is  to  be 
defended  or  not  I  may  consider,  perhaps,  another 
time  ;  but  this,  at  least,  is  indisputable,  that  it  is 
a  style  entirely  our  own.     Persevere,  then,  in  these 

•  It  is  said  there  was  a  seaweed  frequently  found  upon 
the  coasts  of  Sardinia,  the  poisonous  quality  whereof  occa- 
sioned a  convulsive  nMtSon  in  the  Ceatures  which  had  the 
appearanoe  of  laughter ;  and  that  heoce  the  SardtnUn 
lauffk  became  a  proverb  usoaUy  applied  to  tbo»  who  con- 
cealed a  heavy  heart  under  a  gay  countenance.  Gallus 
seems  to  have  dted  this  proverb  as  a  caution  to  Cicero 
not  to  be  too  free  in  his  railleries  upon  Tigellius;  and  there 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  his  application  of  it,  as  Tigellius 
was  a  Sardinian.  I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  I 
have  departed  from  the  sentiments  of  the  commentators 
in  supposing  that  Tigellius  is  the  person  here  alluded  to: 
they  all  imagine,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  C«ar.  But 
this  letter  seems  evidently  to  be  upon  the  same  subject  as 
the  \9th  of  this  book,  and  was,  probably,  an  answer  to  one 
whloh  Gallus  had  written  in  return  to  that  epistle. 

•  This  proverb.  Tictorius  supposes,  had  its  rise  from 
the  schools  of  the  painters,  where  the  young  pupils,  who 
in  the  absence  of  tlieir  master  were  amuwing  thcmsclTes 
periiaps  in  drawing  their  pencils  over  the  piece  on  which 
he  was  at  work,  called  upon  each  other,  when  they  saw 
him  returning,  to  lay  them  aside.  Cicero,  in  the  applioa 
tion  of  this  proverb,  alludes  to  the  panegyric  whJbh  Gallus 
had  written  upon  Cato.  Bee  r«n.  •  on  the  19th  letter  of 
this  book. 

b  Cffsar,  who  was  at  this  tfane  upon  his  return  fhm 
Spain. 
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compositions,  as  the  best  and  surest  method  of 
forming  your  eloquence.  As  for  myself,  I  now 
employ  some  part  eyen  of  my  nights  in  exercises 
of  the  same  kind.    FareweU. 


LETTER  XXIL 
To  Marcus  RuHlhu^. 

In  the  consdonsness  of  that  aflfection  I  bear 
yon,  and  from  the  proofs  I  have  experienced  of 
A.  u.  708.  y*^*"*"*  I  ^^  "^ot  scruple  to  ask  a  favour 
which  a  principle  of  gratitude  obliges  me 
to  request  To  what  degree  I  value  Publius  Sex- 
tius<*,  is  a  circumstance  with  which  my  own  heart 
is  best  acquainted ;  but  how  greatly  I  ought  to  do 
so  both  you  and  all  the  world  are  perfectly  well 
apprised.  As  he  has  been  informed  by  some  of 
his  friends  that  you  are  upon  all  occasions  ex- 
tremely well  disposed  to  obUge  me^  he  has  desired 
I  would  write  to  you  in  the  strongest  terms  in 
behalf  of  Gains  Albinius,  a  person  of  senatorian 
rank.  Publius  Sextius  married  his  daughter, — and 
he  has  a  son  by  her,  who  is  a  youth  of  great  merit. 
I  mention  these  circumstances,  to  let  you  see  that 
Sextius  has  no  less  reason  to  be  concerned  for  the 
interest  of  Albinius  than  I  have  for  that  of  Sextius. 
But  to  come  to  the  point 

Marcus  Laberius  purchased,  under  an  edict  of 
Ciesar,  the  confiscated  estate  of  Plotius,  which  he 
afterwards  assigned  over  to  Albinius,  in  satisfaction 
of  a  debt  If  I  were  to  say  that  it  is  not  for  the 
credit  of  the  government  to  include  this  estate 
among  those  lands  which  are  directed  to  be  divided, 
I  might  seem  to  talk  rather  in  the  style  of  a  man 
who  is  dictating  than  of  one  who  is  making  a 
request.  But  as  Ciesar  thought  it  necessary  to 
ratify  the  sales  and  mortgages  that  had  been  made 
of  those  estates  which  were  confiscated  during 
Sylla's  administration,  in  order  to  render  his  own 
purchasers  of  the  same  kind  so  much  the  more 
secure ;  if  these  forfeited  lands,  which  were  put  up 
to  auction  by  his  particular  order,  should  oe  in- 
cluded in  the  general  division  he  is  now  making, 
will  it  not  discourage  all  future  bidders  ?  I  only 
hint  this,  however,  for  your  own  judicious  consider- 
ation. In  the  mean  time  I  most  earnestly  entreat 
you  not  to  dispossess  Albinius  of  the  farms  which 
Laberius  has  thus  conveyed  to  him ;  and  be  as- 
sured, as  nothing  can  be  more  equitable  than  this 
request,  so  I  make  it  in  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity 
of  my  heart  It  will  afford  me,  indeed,  not  only 
much  satisfaction,  but  in  some  sort  likewise  great 
honour,  if  Sextius,  to  ^whose  friendship  I  am  so 
deeply  indebted,  should  have  an  opportunity, 
through  my  means,  of  serving  a  man  to  whom  he 
is  thus  nearly  related.  Again  and  again,  therefore, 
1  entreat  your  compliance ;  and  as  there  is  no 
instance  wherein  you  can  more  effectually  oblige 
me,  so  you  may  depend  upon  finding  me  infinitely 
sensible  of  the  obligation.     Farewell. 

e  He  was  employed  in  a  commission  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  of  Orca  and  Cluvius,  to  whom  the  10th  and  20th 
letters  of  this  book  are  addressed. 

^  See  rem.  »,  p.  3fl7. 


LETTER  XXIIL 
To  Vatinitu. 

I  AM  by  no  means  surprised  to  find  that  yon 
are  sensible  of  my  services'.  On  the  contrary,  I 
A.  u.  708.  P^'^'^ctly  ^^  knew,  and  have  upon  all 
occasions  declared,  that  no  man  ever 
possessed  so  grateful  a  heart  You  have,  indeed, 
not  only  acknowledged,  but  abundantly  retomed, 
my  good  oflSces :  be  assured,  therefore,  you  will 
always  experience  in  me  the  same  friendly  seal  m 
every  other  article  of  your  concerns.  Accordingly, 
after  having  received  your  last  letter,  wherein  you 
recommend  that  excdlent  woman  your  vrife  to  my 
protection',  I  immediately  desired  our  frioid  Son 
to  acquaint  her,  that  if  m  any  instance  she  had 
occasion  for  my  services  I  hoped  she  would  let  ms 
know, — and  that  she  might  depend  upon  my  ae- 
outing  her  requests  with  the  utmost  warmth  and 
fidelity.  This  promise  I  shall  very  punctually 
fulfil ;  and  if  it  should  prove  necessary  I  will  wait 
upon  her  myself.  In  the  mean  time  1  beg  voo 
would  inform  her,  by  your  own  hand,  that  I  loall 
not  look  upon  any  office  as  difficult,  or  below  my 
character,  wherein  my  assistance  can  avail  her: 
as,  indeed,  there  is  no  employment  in  whidi  I  ooold 
be  engaged  upon  your  account  that  I  should  not 
think  both  easy  and  honourable '• 

I  entreat  you  to  settle  the  affair  irith  Dionynoi; 
and  any  assurance  that  yon  shall  think  proper  to 
give  him,  in  my  name,  I  will  religbusly  perform. 
But  if  he  should  continue  obstinate,  you  most  e'en 
seize  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  grace  your 
triumphal  entry. 

May  a  thousand  curses  fall  upon  these  Dalma. 
tians  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble.  However, 
I  join  with  you  in  being  well  persuaded  that  yoa 
will  soon  reduce  them  to  obedience  :  and  aa  tb^ 
have  always  been  esteemed  a  warlike  people,  their 
submission  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  glory  of 
your  arms.    Farewell. 

«  The  senrioes  here  alluded  to  are,  piDbobly,  those  vUek 
Yatinius  aoUoited  in  the  12th  letter  of  this  book.  Cloero'i 
answer  to  that  letter  is  lost,  as  well  as  Vstinios'B  nply: 
but  the  present  epistle  seems  to  have  been  writttti  in  retan 
to  the  latter. 

f  If  Yatinius  was  not  a  more  tender  husband  than  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  son,  this  lady  might  have  had 
occasion  for  Cicero's  protoctiun.  in  some  instances,  frtiidi 
she  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  very  willing  to  own: 
for  among  other  enormities  that  are  laid  to  thti  obarfs  of 
Yatinius.  it  is  said,  that  he  had  the  cruelty,  as  well  a«  (be 
impiety,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  his  mother.— Otai.  fa 
Yatin.  7. 

s  Who  would  imagine  tiiat  this  is  the  same  penoo  of 
whom  Cicero  has  elsewhere  said,  that  *'  No  one  oooM  look 
upon  him  without  a  sigh,  or  speak  of  him  without  exeors- 
tion :  that  he  was  the  dread  of  his  neighbours,  the  diigrM* 
of  his  kindred,  and  the  utter  abhorr^ioo  of  the  publifi  in 
general."  Indeed,  when  Cicero  gave  this  character  of  Vati- 
nius,  he  was  acting  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  and  cndea- 
vouring  to  destroy  his  credit  as  a  yritaess  against  hit  Mend 
and  client.  But  whatever  allowances  may  be  made,  io 
general,  for  rhetorical  exaggerations,  yet  history  ■how 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  Cicero's  eloquence  did  not 
transgress  the  limits  of  truth.  For  Paterculus  has psintod 
the  character  of  Yatinius  in  the  same  diBadYantageoa* 
colours,  and  represented  him  as  the  lowest  and  most  worth* 
iQBB  of  mon.— Oiat.  in  Yatin.  16 ;  YoU.  Fat.  iL  O. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 
To  Comifieiut\ 

It  was  with  great  sadsfaction  I  found,  by  your 
letter,  that  yoa  allow  me  a  place  in  yonr  Ukongfats  : 
and  it  is  b  j  no  means  as  doubting  the  con- 
A.  V,  7W.  atancy  of  your  frieudship,  but  merely  in 
compliance  with  a  customary  form,  that  I  entreat 
you  to  preserre  me  still  in  your  remembrance. 

It  is  reported  that  some  commotions  have  arisen 
in  Syria :  at  which  I  am  more  alarmed  upon  your 
account  than  our  own,  as  you  are  placed  so  much 
nearer  to  the  consequences.  As  to  affairs  at  Rome, 
we  are  enjoying  that  sort  of  repose  which  I  am  sure 
yon  would  be  better  pleased  to  hear  was  interrupted 
by  some  Tigorous  measures  for  the  public  welfare. 
And  I  hope  it  shortly  will :  as  I  find  it  is  Cssar's 
intention  to  concert  methods  for  that  purpose. 

Your  absence  has  inspired  me  with  the  courage 
of  engaging  in  some  compositions,  which  otherwise 
I  should  scarce  have  Tentured  to  undertake :  though 
there  are  some  among  them  which  even  my  judi- 
cious friend,  perhaps,  would  not  disapproTe.  The 
last  that  I  haye  finished  is  upon  a  subject,  on 
which  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  think  that 
your  notions  were  not  ^together  agreeable  to  mine  : 
it  is  an  inquiry  into  the  best  species  of  eloquence'. 
Though  I  must  add,  that  whenever  you  have  dif- 
fered firom  me,  it  was  always  with  the  complaisaoce 
of  a  master  artist  towards  one  who  is  not  wholly 
unskilled  in  his  art.  I  should  be  extremely  glad 
that  this  piece  might  receive  your  suffrage  :  if  not 
for  its  own  sake,  at  least  for  its  author's.  To 
this  end,  I  shall  let  your  famUy  know,  that,  if  they 
think  proper,  they  may  have  it  transcribed,  in  order 
to  send  it  to  you.  I  imagine,  indeed,  although  you 
should  not  approve  my  sentiments,  yet  that  any- 
thing which  comes  from  my  hand,  will  be  accept- 
able in  your  present  inactive  situation. 

When  you  recommend  your  character  and 
honours  to  my  protection,  it  is  merely,  I  dare  say, 
for  the  sake  of  form,  and  not  as  thinking  it  in  the 
least  necessary.  Be  assured,  the  affection  which, 
I  am  persuaded,  mutually  subsists  between  us, 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  me  greatly  zealous  in 
your  service.  But  abstractedly  from  all  motives  of 
friendship,  were  I  to  consider  only  the  noble  pur- 
poses to  which  you  have  applied  your  exalted 
talents,  and  the  great  probability  of  your  attaining 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  common woUth^  there  is 
no  man  to  whom  I  should  give  the  preference  in 
my  good  offices,  and  few  that  I  should  place  in  the 
same  rank  with  yourself.     Farewell. 

^  Qointiu  Coralflcius,  in  the  year  706.  obtaiaed  the  pro- 
GOnsnlBhip  of  lUyricum.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
ranoored  from  thence  into  some  other  province,  the  name 
of  whieh  is  unknown,  but  It  appean  to  have  been  oooti- 
gnoas  to  Syria.  In  this  province  he  resided  when  the  pro> 
•ent  and  twenty-sixth  letter  of  this  book  were  written  to 
him.  He  wae  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Africa,  aa 
appears  by  several  letters  addressed  to  him  in  the  next 
buok,  and  which  will  afford  a  farther  occasion  of  speaking 
of  him.  He  had  greatly  distingnished  himself  in  the  art 
of  eloquence,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
tboee  rhetorical  pieces  which  are  mentioned  by  Quintilian 
as  written  by  a  person  of  this  name.— PIgh.  Anaal.  il  446, 
4M.406;  UuintiL  ilL  1. 

>  This  is.  probably,  the  same  piece  of  which  an  account 
has  been  given  in  rfm,  4  on  letter  \5,  book  z. 

i  The  consular  office 


LETTER   XXV. 

Curiui  ^  to  Cicero. 

I  LOOK  upon  myself  as  a  sort  of  property,  the 

possession  of  which  belongs,  *tis  true,  to  Atticus ; 

TML    ^^^  ^  ^®  advantage  that  can  be  derived 

^"•'"^   from  it  is  wholly  yours.  If  Atticus,  there- 

fore,  were  inclined  to  dispose  of  his  right  in  mc,  I 

am  afraid  he  could  only  pass  me  off  in  a  lot  with 

some  more  profitable  commodity :  whereas,  if  yon 

should  have  the  same  inclination,  how  greatly  would 

it  enhance  my  value  to  be  proclaimed  as  one  entirely 

formed  into  what  he  is,  by  your  care  and  kindness ! 

I  entreat  you  then  to  continue  to  protect  the  work 

of  your  own  hands,  and  to  recommend  me  in  the 

strongest  terms  to  the  successor  of  Sulpicius  in  this 


province  ^      This  will  be  the  surest 


of  put- 


ting it  in  my  power  to  obey  your  commands  of 
returning  to  you  in  the  spring :  as  it  will  facilitate 
the  settling  of  my  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  1 
may  be  able,  by  that  time,  to  transport  mv  effects, 
with  safety,  into  Italy.  But  I  hope,  my  iUustrioua 
friend,  you  will  not  communicate  this  letter  to  Atti- 
cus ;  for  as  he  imagines  I  am  much  too  honest  a 
fellow  to  pay  the  same  compliment  to  yon  both ; 
suffer  him,  I  beseech  you,  to  remain  in  this  favour- 
able error.  Adieu,  my  dear  jpatron,  and  salute 
Tiro  in  my  name. 
Oct.  theS9th. 


LETTER  XXVI. 
To  Comiflciut, 

I  SHALL  follow  the  same  method  in  answering 
your  letter  which  I  have  observed  that  you  great 
orators  sometimes  practise  in  your  replies, 
a.  D.  708.  ^nd  begin  with  the  last  article  first.  You 
accuse  me,  then,  of  being  a  negligent  correspond- 
ent ;  but,  believe  me,  I  have  never  once  omitted 
writing  whenever  any  of  your  family  gave  me  notice 
that  a  courier  was  setting  out  to  you. 

I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  your  prudence,  that 
I  expected  you  would  act  in  the  manner  your  very 
obliging  letter  assures  me  you  intend,  and  that  yon 
woiUd  not  determine  your  measures,  till  you  should 
know  where  this  paltry  Bassus"*  designed  to  make 
an  irruption.  I  entreat  you  to  continue  to  give  me 
frequent  intelligence  of  all  your  purposes  and  mo- 
tions, as  well  as  of  whatever  else  is  going  forward  in 
your  part  of  the  world. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  I  parted  with  yon 
when  you  left  Italy  ;  but  I  comforted  myself  in  the 
persuasion,  that  you  were  not  only  going  into  a 
scene  of  profound  tranquillity,  but  leaving  one  that 
was  threatened  with  great  commotions.  The 
reverse,  however,  has  proved  to  be  the  fact,  and 
war  has  broken  out  in  your  quarters,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  extinguished  in  ours.  But  the  peace 
we  enjoy  is  attended,  nevertbele^,  with  many  dis- 
gusting circumstances,  and  disgusting,  too,  even  to 
Cssar  himself.  It  is  the  certain  consequence, 
indeed,  of  all  civil  wars,  that  the  vanquish^  must 
not  only  submit  to  the  will  of  the  victor,  but  to  the 

k  See  rnn.  c,  p.  503.  1  Greece. 

•B  Cccilius  Bassos  was  a  Roman  knight  of  the  Pompeian 
party,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Fharsalia,  fled  into  Syria ; 
whore  he  was,  at  this  time,  raising  some  very  formidable 
oommotiuus  against  the  authority  of  Cesar.— Dio,  alviL 
p.  342. 
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will  of  those  also  who  asdf  ted  him  in  his  cooqiiest. 
But  I  am  now  hecome  so  totally  callous,  that  I  saw 
Bursa",  the  other  day,  at  the  games  which  Csesar 
exhibited,  without  the  least  emotion ;  and  was  pre- 
sent with  equal  patience  at  the  forces  of  Publius 
and  Laberiua**.  In  short,  I  am  sensible  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  ihe  want  of  a  judidons  fHend  with 
whom  I  may  freely  Uugh  at  what  is  tiius  passing 
amongst  us.  And  such  a  friend  I  shall  6nd  m  you, 
if  you  will  hasten  your  return  hither ;  a  drcum* 
stance  which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  much  your  own 
interesti  as  I  am  sure  it  is  mine.    F^oewdL 


LETTER  XXVIl. 

To  Dolabella. 

I  RBJ01CE  to  find  that  BaiseP  has  changed  its 
nature,  and  is  become,  on  a  sudden,  so  wondrous 
talxUary^.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  only  in 
^'  ^'  complaisance  to  my  friend  that  it  thus 

suspends  its  usual  effects,  and  will  resume  its 
wonted  qualities  the  moment  you  depart  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  should  this  prove  to  be  the 
case;  nor  wonder,  indeed,  if  heaven  and  earth 
should  alter  their  general  tendencies,  for  the  sake 
of  a  man  who  has  so  much  to  recommend  him  to 
the  favour  of  both'. 

I  did  not  imagine,  that  I  had  preserved,  among 

■  Cicero's  invetwate  enemy,  who  had  been  banished  some 
years  before,  bnt  had  lately  been  recalled  by  Ccaur.  See 
n0iM.Sp.387. 

o  For  an  aoeount  of  Laberins  see  rem.  •.  p.  380.  Pnbllns 
Syrus  had.  likewise,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  Roman 
stage  in  those  buffoon  pleoes  which  they  called  their 
mlmet.  But  although  these  HtsI  poets  and  actors  were 
both  of  them  ezo^ent  in  their  way,  yet  it  appears  that 
their  humour  was  too  low  and  inelegant  to  suit  the  Just  and 
raflned  taste  of  Cioero.-Jtfacrob.  Saturn.  U.  7. 

P  See  rem,  r,  p.  478> 

4  Dolabella  had  probably  informed  Cioero,  in  a  letter 
from  Bale,  of  the  ealutarp  effects  he  experienced  from 
the  waters  of  that  place ;  in  answer  to  which  Cicero  plays 
upon  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word  salubres,  and 
applies  in  a  moral  sense  what  Dolabella  had  used  in  a 
medicinal. 

'  If  no  other  memotrs  of  these  times  remained  than  what 
might  be  collected  from  the  letters  of  Cioero,  it  is  certain 
they  would  greatly  mislead  us  in  our  notions  of  the  prin- 
cipal  actors  who  now  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
Roman  republic  Thus,  for  instance,  who  would  imagine 
that  the  person  here  represented  as  interesting  heaven  and 
earth  in  his  welfare,  was,  in  fact,  a  monster  of  lewdness 
and  inhumanity?  But  how  must  the  reader's  astonish- 
ment be  raised,  when  he  is  Informed  that  it  is  Cioero  him- 
self who  tells  us  so?  ** Dolabella— a  purro  pro  ddicils 
cruddltas  fnSt,  (says  oar  author  in  one  of  his  PhiUppio 
orati<His,)  deinde  ea  libidinum  tnrpitndo  ut  in  hoc  sit 
semper  ipse  Uetatus,  quod  ea  fsoeret  que  sibi  olitjici  ne  ab 
inimico  quidom  possrait  verecunda'*  If  this  was  a  true 
picture  of  Dolabdla,  what  shall  be  said  in  excuse  of  Cioero 
for  having  disposed  of  his  daughter  to  him  in  marriage  ? 
Should  any  too  partial  advocate  of  Cicero's  moral  character 
endeavour  to  palliate  this  unfavourable  circumstance,  by 
telling  us  that  he  had  never  inquired  into  Dolabella's  con- 
dnot,  mi^t  it  not  justly  be  suspected  that  he  meant  to 
banter  ?  Yet.  this  is  the  very  season  which  Cioero  hima^ 
assigns  in  the  oration  from  whence  the  above  passage  is 
cited.  **  Et  hie,  dii  immortalee !  aliquando  fuit  mens ! 
occulta  enim  erant  vitia  non  inqnirenti."  Strange !  that  a 
man  who  loved  his  daughter  oven  to  a  degree  of  extrava- 
gance, diould  be  so  cardess  in  an  article  wherein  her  hap- 

phMBs Bat  I  need  not  finish  the  rest ;  where  facts  speak 

for  themsdvee,  let  me  bo  spared  the  pain  of  a  comment.— 
I»hiL  xL  14. 


my  papers,  the  trifling  speech  which  I  made  in 
behalf  of  Deiotams* ;  however,  I  have  found  it, 
and  send  it  to  you,  agreeably  to  your  request.  You 
will  read  it  as  a  performance  whieh  was  by  no 
mean,  of  consequence  enough  to  deserve  mudi 
care  in  the  composition ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  was 
willing  to  make  my  old  friend  and  host  a  preaent 
of  the  same  indelicate  kind  with  his  own. 

May  you  ever  preserve  a  virtuous  and  a  generoas 
mind  I  that  the  moderation  and  integrity  of  yoar 
conduct  may  prove  a  living  reproach  to  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  some  otliers  amongst  ovr 
contemporaries  t    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXVIII. 
Vatimua  to  Cioero. 
I  HATK  not  been  able  to  do  anything  to  the  pur- 
pose with  regard  to  your  librarian,  Dionyihu*; 
.^   and,  indeed,  my  endeavours  have  faitfaerto 
^  proved  so  much  the  less  effectual,  as  the 

severity  of  the  weather,  which  obliged  me  to  retreat 
out  of  Dalmatia,  still  detains  me  here.  However, 
I  will  not  desist  till  I  have  gotten  him  into  my  cus- 
tody. But  surely  I  am  always  to  find  some  diffi- 
culty or  other  in  executing  your  commands,  why 
else  did  you  write  to  me,  I  know  not  what,  in 
favour  of  Catilius*  ?  But  avaunt,  thou  insidious 
tempter,  with  thy  dangerous  intercessions !  And 
our  friend  Servilius,  too,  (for  ming  my  heart  prompts 
me  to  call  him,  as  well  as  $fourt,)  is,  it  seems,  a  joint 
petitioner  with  you  in  this  request.  Is  it  usual 
then,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  with  you  oraton 
to  be  the  advocates  of  such  clients,  and  in  such 
causes  ?  Is  it  usual  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  most 
cruel  of  the  human  race  ?  in  defence  of  a  man  who 
has  murdered  our  fellow-dtiiens,  plundered  their 
houses,  ravished  their  wives,  and  laid  whole  regions 
in  desolation?  This  worthless  wretch  had  the 
insolence,  likewise,  to  take  up  arms  against  mvself ; 
and  he  is  now,  'tis  true,  my  prisoner.  But  tol  me, 
my  dear  Cicero,  in  what  manner  can  I  act  in  this 
affair  ?  I  would  not  willingly  refrise  anything  to  your 
request ;  and,  as  far  as  my  own  private  resentoseat 
is  concerned,  I  will,  in  compliance  with  your 
desires,  remit  the  punishment  I  intended.  Bnt 
what  shall  I  answer  to  those  unhappy  sufferers  who 
require  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  their  effiscts,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  ships  ?  who  call  for  vea- 
geaoce  on  the  murderer  of  their  brothers,  their 
children,  and  their  parents  ?  Believe  me,  if  I  had 
succeeded  to  the  impudence  as  well  as  to  the  office 
of  Appius^,  I  could  not  have  the  assuranoe  to 
withstand  their  cries  for  justice.      Neverthdess,  I 

•  Bee  rem.  •.  p.  40a 

t  See  letter  12  of  this  book. 

«  This  man  was  qucstor  In  the  year  7W:  and,  during  Ibe 
civil  war,  was  intrusted  with  some  naval  command ;  bat 
it  appears,  by  the  preaent  letter,  that  he  bad  turned  pirato, 
and  committed  great  cruelties  and  depredatiuas  upon  the 
coasts  of  niyrlcum.— Pigh.  AnnaL  ii.  481. 

▼  Manutius  observes,  that  this  is  not  the  aame  Apfkias  la 
whom  the  letters  in  the  3d  book  are  addressed ;  and  refcn 
to  a  passage  in  Valerius  Maximus,  to  prove  that  be  perlahed 
early  in  the  oivfl  wars.  But  so  he  undoubtedly  m^t,  and 
nevertheless  be  the  same  person  here  alluded  to ;  for  tt  by 
no  means  appears  when  or  in  what  post  it  was,  that  Vatl- 
nius  succeeded  to  this  Appius  in  question.  Impndenoe.  it 
Is  certain,  was  in  the  number  of  thoae  qnalitiea  whidi  dla- 
tinguished  that  Appius  lo  whom  the  letters  above-flMD* 
aouod  are  written.— Ad  Att.  iv.  18. 
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will  do  ererything  that  Km  in  my  power  to  gratify 
Tovr  indiiuitioiis.  He  ii  to  be  defended  at  his  trial 
bj  Volnsins :  and,  if  his  proeecnton  can  be  van- 
ooiahed  by  ekMjnenoe,  there  is  great  reason  to  eipect 
tbal  the  force  of  yonr  disdp&s  rhetoric  will  put 
then  to  flight. 

I  depend  npon  yonr  being  my  advocate  at  Rome, 
if  there  should  be  any  occasion.  Casar,  indeed, 
has  not  yet  done  me  the  jostioe  to  more  for  a 
pnblic  thanksgiving,  for  the  socoess  of  my  arms  in 
bafanatia :  as  if ,  in  truth,  I  were  not  entitled  to 
more,  and  might  not  jnsUy  daim  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  !  But  as  diere  are  above  threescore  cities 
that  have  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Dalma- 
tians, besides  the  twenty  of  which  that  country 
aodently  consisted :  if  I  am  not  to  be  honoured 
with  a  public  thanksgiving  tiU  I  shall  have  taken 
every  one  of  these  considerable  towns,  I  am  by  no 
means  upon  equal  terms  with  the  rest  of  our 
generals. 

Immediately  after  the  senate  had  appointed  the 
former  thanksgivings  for  my  victories*,  I  marched 

V  There  fa  some  diffloulty  in  reooncOing  what  Vatiniiis 
h^e  my  of  a  rappUcatkni  harfaig  been  decreed  by  the 
■enate,  wilh  the  complaint  he  makes  above  against  Ccnr 
ftr  having  delayed  to  move  the  honao  for  that  purpoee. 
Some  of  the  commentators,  therefore,  have  nspected  that 
ttle  ie  the  beglmUng  of  a  distinct  letter;  and  others,  that 
K  Is  a  postouript,  w^tten  a  oonstdetahle  distance  of  time 


into  Dalmatian  where  I  attacked  and  made  myself 
master  of  six  of  their  towns.  One  of  these,  whidi 
was  of  very  considerable  strength,  I  might  feiriy 
say  that  I  took  four  several  times ;  for  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  fortification  consisting  of  four  differ- 
ent waDs,  which  were  defended  by  as  many  forts, 
through  all  which  I  forced  my  way  to  the  dtade!, 
which  I  likewise  compelled  to  surrender.  But  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  cold,  together  with  the 
deep  snows  that  fell  at  the  same  time,  oUiged  me 
to  retreat;  so  diat  I  had  the  mortification,  my  dear 
Cicero,  to  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning my  conquests  just  as  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
finishing  the  war.  I  entreat  you,  unm,  if  occasion 
should  require,  to  be  my  advocate  with  Cesar,  and 
in  every  other  respect  to  take  my  interest  under 
your  protection, — in  the  assurance,  that  no  man 
possesses  a  higher  degree  of  affection  for  you  than 
mysell 
Narooa,  Deo.  the  IMh. 

from  the  body  of  the  epistle.  But  Mr.  Ro«  has  olIlBrad,  Z 
think,  a  modi  better  aolotion,  by  mpposing  that  the 
thanksgiving,  meotioDod  in  the  preaont  paragraph,  was 
one  which  had  been  decreed  on  account  of  tome  former 
eooceoMS  of  Vatinins  in  his  province;  and  that  the 
thanksgiving,  concerning  which  he  complains  of  Cataar's 
neglect,  was  one  that  he  was  now  soliciting  in  honour  of 
those  sncoceees  in  Dalmatia  of  which  he  here  gives  an 
aooonnt 


BOOK  XII. 


LETTER  I. 
To  Ctirtus". 
'TIS  true,  I  once  both  advised  and  exhorted  you 
to  return  into  Italy ;  but  I  am  so  fer  from  being 
A.  o  7091  i^  ^^  MBBO  sentiments  at  present,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  escape  myself. 
To  some  bloat  dime  remote  fhsn  Pdopa*  racer. 
My  heart,  indeed,  most  severely  reproaches  me  for 
submitting  to  be  the  witness  of  their  unworthy 
deeds.  Undoubtedly,  my  friend,  you  long  since 
foresaw  our  evil  days  approaching,  when  you  wisely 
took  your  flight  from  these  unhappy  regions ;  for 
though  it  must  needs  be  painful  to  bear  a  relation 
of  what  is  going  forward  amongst  us,  yet  far  more 
intolerable  it  surely  is  to  be  uie  sad  spectator  of 
so  wretched  a  scene.  One  advantage,  at  least,  you 
have  certainly  gained  by  your  absence;  it  has 
spared  you  the  mortification  of  being  present  at  the 
late  general  assembly  for  the  election  of  qusstors. 
At  seven  in  the  morning,  the  tribunal  of  Qnintus 
Maximus,  the  consul,  as  they  called  him",  was 
placed  in  the  field  of  Man* ;  when,  news  being 

a  Thia  la  an  anawer  to  the  80lh  letter  of  thefoaegoing 
hook. 

7  Allwding  to  the  CMarian  party.    Set  rrai. ',  pi  005. 

■  Caaar  (aa  Manntiua  obaervea)  abdicated  the  conaulahip 
opoB  hia  late  return  from  Spain,  and  arbitrarily  appointed 
diointna  Maximoa,  together  with  Treboniua,  conanla  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year.  Uaximns,  therefore,  not 
being  legally  elected,  Cicero  speaks  of  him  aa  one  whoae 
title  was  acknowledged  only  by  the  prevailing  faoUoa, 

•  Where  the  poll  for  the  clocUon  of  magistratca  was 
oaaally  taken.    It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 


brought  of  his  sudden  death,  it  wu  immediately 
removed.  But  Cssar,  notwithstanding  he  hsd 
taken  the  auspices'*  as  for  an  assembly  of  the  tribes, 
converted  it  into  that  of  the  centuries  %  and,  at 
one  in  the  afternoon,  declared  Caninius  duly  elected 
consul.  Be  it  recorded,  then,  that  during  the 
consulate  of  Caninius  no  msn  had  time  to  dine, 
and  vet  diat  there  was  not  a  single  disturbance  of 
any  Itind  committed :  for  he  was  a  magistrate,  you 
must  know,  of  such  wonderful  vigilance,  that  he 
never  once  slept  throughout  his  whole  administra- 
tion. The  truth  of  it  is,  his  administration  con- 
tinued only  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  both  expired 
the  very  next  morning.  But,  ridiculous  as  these 
transactions  may  appear  to  you  who  aro  placed  at 

b  No  aaaembly  of  the  people  oonld  be  rsgnlarly  held,  nor 
any  pnUio  act  performed,  till  the  angnn  had  declared  that 
the  omens  were  favourable  for  the  purpose  in  agitation. 

c  The  dtiaons  of  Rome  wwe  cast  into  three  general 
diviaiona  into  centuriee,  into  curis,  and  into  tribes.  Some 
aocomit  of  the  two  latter  has  been  already  given  in  rtwu  a, 
p.  S7&,  and  rem.  f,  p.  42&  The  former  was  an  institntlon 
of  Servins  TnlUos.  who  distributed  the  people  into  198 
ccntoriea,  aoofwding  to  the  value  of  their  ie^>ective  pos- 
aeesiona.  Theae  companiea  had  a  vote  in  all  gneatioos 
that  came  before  the  people  aaaembled  in  this  manner* 
and  the  majority  of  voices  in  each  determined  the  sufl^aga 
of  that  particular  century.  But,  as  the  patrldans  and 
the  wealthiest  dtixana  of  the  republic  filled  up  S8  of  thoae 
180  claaaaa,  the  inferior  citiaena  were  consequently  de* 
prived  of  all  weight  in  the  public  deliberationa  The  prc- 
tors,  conanla,  and  oeosora,  were  elected  by  the  people 
aaaemUed  in  centuriee;  but  the  qucot(M«.  rdilea,  aiul 
tribnnea,  wore  choeen  in  an  aaaembly  of  the  tribes— Dion. 
UaLiv.Sa 
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so  great  a  distance  from  them»  beliere  me  yoa 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  if  yoa  were  to  see  them 
in  all  their  true  and  odious  colours.  How  would 
YOU  be  affected,  then,  were  I  to  mention  the  num- 
berless instances  of  the  same  arbitrary  kind  which 
daily  occur !  For  m j  own  part,  they  would  be 
utterly  insupportable  to  me,  had  I  not  taken  refuge 
io  phUosopby,  and  enjojed,  likewise,  that  friend' 
of  ours  for  the  companion  of  my  studies  whose 
property,  you  tell  me,  you  are*.  Howerer,  since 
you  assure  me  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  benefit 
which  can  arise  from  you  belongs  solely  to  myself, 
I  am  perfectly  well  contented, — for  what  can  pro- 
perty give  more  ? 

Acilius,  who  is  sent  into  Greece  at  the  head  of 
some  legions,  as  successor  to  Solpidus,  has  gjeat 
obligations  to  me  ;  for  I  successfully  defended  him 
in  two  capital  prosecutions,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  public  troubles.  He  is  a  man  of  a 
yery  grateful  disposition,  and  one  who,  upon  all 
occasions,  treats  me  with  much  regard.  Accord- 
ingly* I  herewith  seud  you  a  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  him  in  your  &Tour,  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  and  I  desire  you  will  let  me  know  what 
promises  he  shall  give  you  in  consequence  of  my 
recommendation.    FarewelL 


LETTER   IL 

To  Auchu'f  proeontut. 
In  confidence  of  that  share  you  allow  me  in  your 
esteem,  and  of  which  you  gave  me  so  many  oon- 
A.  c  709  ^^ncing  proofs,  during  the  times  we  con- 
tinued together  at  Brundisiumf,  I  claim 
a  sort  of  right  of  applying  to  you  upon  any  occasion 
wherein  I  am  particularly  interested.  I  take  the 
liberty,  therefore,  of  writing  to  you  in  behalf  of 
Marcus  Curius,  a  merchant  at  Patrs,  with  whom 
I  am  most  intimately  united.  Many  are  the  good 
offices  which  have  mutually  passed  between  us, — 
and,  what  indeed  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  they 
reciprocally  flowed  from  the  most  perfect  affection. 

«i  Atticus. 

*  See  the  beginning  of  Curins's  letter  to  Cicero,  p.  BttJ' 

'  Tlie  oonunentftton  imagine  that  this  person  is  the  same 
whom  Cicero  mentions  in  the  foregoing  letter  to'  have  suc- 
ceeded to  Sulpidua  in  the  goTemment  of  Greece ;  and  that, 
therefore,  either  instead  «f  Auotus,  the  true  reading  is 
Aeiliut,  or  that  he  was  called  Aeilivs  Auclus.  But, 
though  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  determine  who  the 
person  was  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  or  in  what 
year  it  was  written,  yet  it  sooms  highly  probable  that 
Acilius  and  Anctus  were  different  men  ;  for  Cicero,  in  the 
preceding  epistle,  mentions  Acilius  as  one  on  whom  he 
bad  conferred  some  very  important  servioes :  whereas,  in 
the  present  letter,  Cicero  appears  to  have  beoi  the  person 
obliged.  Now  it  is  by  no  moans  credible  tliat  our  author. 
If  he  had  ever  done  any  good  offices  to  Auctus,  should  have 
been  totally  silent  upon  a  circumstance  which  would  have 
given  hun  a  much  higher  claim  to  the  favour  he  was 
requesting,  than  any  which  ho  produces.  And  the  incre- 
dibility grows  still  stronger,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Cicero  never  fails  to  display  his  services  upon  all  occasions 
In  which  he  can  with  any  propriety  mention  them.  But 
OQ  which  side  soever  of  this  question  the  truth  may  lie.  it 
is  a  point  of  such  very  little  consequence,  that  perhaps  it 
will  scarce  Justify  even  this  short  remark. 

f  Probably  during  Cicero's  residence  in  that  city,  upon 
his  return  into  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalla,  an 
account  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  obscr- 
Yitkms. 


If,  then,  you  have  reason  to  promise  yourself  my 
advantage  from  my  friendship, — if  you  are  inclined 
to  render  the  obligations  you  have  formerly  con- 
ferred upon  me,  if  possible,  even  still  more  valu- 
able, — in  a  word,  if  yon  are  persuaded  that  I  bold 
a  place  in  the  esteem  of  every  person  in  yoor 
family,  let  these  considerations  induce  you  to 
comply  with  my  request  in  fovour  of  Curina.  Re- 
ceive him,  I  conjure  you,  under  your  protectioo, 
and  preserve  both  his  person  and  lus  property  from 
every  injury  and  every  inconvenience  to  whidi  they 
may  be  exposed.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  venture 
to  assure  you  myself,  (what  all  your  family  will,  I 
doubt  not,  confirm,)  that  you  may  depend  upon 
denving  great  satisfiu:tion  from  my  fnendship,  as 
well  as  much  advantage  from  the  fiuthfnl  returns  of 
my  gratitude.    Farewell. 


LETTER  III. 

To  Curius, 

Your  letter  affords  me  a  very  evident  proof  that 
I  possess  the  highest  share  of  your  esteem,  and 
▲.  u  700  ^**  ^^  "^  sensible  how  much  you  are 
endeared  to  me  in  return, — both  which  I 
have  ever  been  desirous  should  be  placed  beyond  a 
doubt.  Since,  then,  we  are  thus  firmly  assured  of 
each  other's  affection,  let  us  endeavour  to  vie  in 
our  mutual  good  offices, — a  contest  in  which  I  am 
perfectly  indifferent  on  which  side  the  superiority 
may  appear. 

I  am  well  pleased  that  you  had  no  occasion  to 
deliver  my  letter  to  Acilius^.  I  find,  likewrise, 
that  you  had  not  much  for  the  services  of  Sulpidos; 
having  made  so  great  a  progress,  it  seems,  in  your 
affairs  as  to  have  curtailed  them  (to  use  your  own 
ludicrous  expression)  'both  of  head  and  feeL  I 
wish,  however,  you  had  spared  the  latter,  that  they 
might  proceed  a  little  faster,  and  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  oue  day  seeing  you  again  in  Rome.  We 
want  you,  indec^l,  in  ordfer  to  preserve  that  good 
old  vein  of  pleasantry  which  is  now,  you  may  per- 
ceive, well-nigh  worn  out  amongst  us ;  insomo^ 
that  Atticus  may  properly  enough  say,  as  he  often 
you  know  used,  *'  if  it  were  not  for  two  or  three 
of  us,  my  frieuds,  what  would  become  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  Athens !  * '  Indeed ,  as  the  honour  of  being 
the  chief  support  of  Attic  elegance  devolved  upon 
Pomponius*  when  you  left  Italy,  so,  in  his  abseDoe* 
it  has  now  descended  upon  me.  Hasten  your  re- 
turn, then,  I  beseech  you,  my  frienci,  lest  every 
spark  of  wit,  as  well  as  of  liberty,  should  be 
irrecoverably  extinguished  with  the  republic.  Fue- 
weU. 

LETTER   IV. 

To  Comificius. 

I  HAVB  the  satbfaction  to  find,  by  your  veiry 

obliging  letter,  that  my  last  was  safely  delivered. 

A  u  70O     ^  donbted  not  of  its  affording  you  plea- 

*  sure,  and,  therefore,  was  so  much  the 

more  uneasy  lest  it  should  lose  its  way.     Yon 

inform  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  war  is  broken 

out  in  Syria i,  and  that  C«sar  has  given  you  the 

h  Bee  the  Utter  end  of  the  first  lett«r  in  this  book. 

I  IVimponius  Atticus. 

i  See  rem.  •"  on  letter  9G  of  tho  preceding  book. 
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goremmeiit  of  this  proyince.  I  wish  yoa  much 
joy  of  your  command,  and  hope  success  will  attend 
it ;  as,  in  full  confidence  of  your  wisdom  and  Tigi- 
lauce,  I  am  well  persuaded  it  will.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  truly  alarmed  at  what  you  mention  concerning 
the  invasion  which,  it  is  suspected,  the  Parthians 
are  meditating.  I  find  by  your  letter,  that  the 
number  of  your  forces  is  agreeable  to  what  I  should 
have  conjectured:  I  hope,  therefore,  that  these 
people  will  not  put  themselves  in  motion  till  the 
Regions,  which  I  hear  are  ordered  to  your  assist- 
ance, shall  arrive.  But  if  you  should  not,  even 
with  these  supplies,  find  yourself  in  a  condition  to 
lace  the  enemy,  I  need  not  remind  you  to  follow 
the  maxim  of  your  predecessor  Marcus  Bibulns, 
who,  you  know,  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
Parthians  continued  in  your  province,  most  gal- 
lantiy  shut  himself  up  in  a  strong  garrison^.  Yet, 
after  all,  circumstances  will  best  determine  in  what 
manner  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  act :  in  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  be  extremely  anxious  till  I  receive 
an  acount  of  your  operations. 

Ab  I  have  never  omitted  any  opportunity  of 
writing  to  you,  I  hope  you  will  observe  the  same 
punctuality  with  respect  to  me.  But  above  all,  let 
me  desire  you  to  represent  me  in  your  letters  to 
your  friends  and  family  as  one  who  is  entirely 
yours.    FarewelL 


LETTER  V. 

D^eimut  Brutut^  to  Marcus  Bruhu  and  Caku 

CassiuM, 

You  will  judge  by  this  letter  in  what  posture 

our  affairs  stand.     I  received  a  visit  yesterday  in 

A.  V  708.   ^®  evening  from  Hirtius*,  who  convinced 

me  of  Antony's  extreme  perfidy  and  ill 

k  This  Mems  to  be  intended  as  a  sneer  upon  the  conduct 
of  Bibulus  Cicero  was  governor  of  Cilicia  when  Bibulus 
oonunanded  in  Syria,  and  they  both  solicited  at  the  Hune 
time  the  honour  of  a  public  thanlcigiriDg  for  the  succees 
of  tbeir  re^tective  arms.  Cato  gave  liis  suArage,  upon  this 
ocoaeion,  in  favour  of  Bibulus,  but  refused  it  to  Cicero,  a 
praferenoe  which  extremely  exaq>eratod  the  latter,  and 
which  was,  probably,  the  principal  cause  of  that  ooDtempt 
with  which  he  speaks  of  Bibulus  in  the  present  passage. 
See  letter  10.  book  vi.  rem.  >. 

1  Dedmus  Brutus,  of  the  same  fiunOy  with  Marons  Bru- 
tus, served  under  Ccaar  in  the  wars  in  Gaul ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  in  the  year  703,  he  returned  to  Borne,  and  was 
^osen  one  of  the  city  questors.  It  does  not  appear  that 
be  distinguished  himself  by  anything  renmrkable,  till  he 
engaged  with  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  oonspiraey 
against  his  friend  and  beneCsctor.  This  was  executed,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  hy  stabbing  Cmmr  in  the  senate,  on 
the  Idee  or  the  15th  of  March,  a  few  weeks  before  the  pre- 
sent letter  was  written.  When  one  considers  the  charac- 
ters of  thoee  who  were  the  principal  actors  in  this  memo- 
table  tragedy,  it  Is  astonishing  that  they  should  have 
kwked  no  farther  than  merely  to  the  taking  away  of 
Cnar's  life :  as  if  they  imagined  that  the  government  must 
mcisssrily  return  into  its  proper  channel  as  soon  as  the 
person  who  had  obstructed  its  coarse  was  removed.  They 
wctv  altogether,  therefore,  unprepared  for  those  very  pro- 
bable oontingendes  which  they  ought  to  have  had  in  view, 
and  which  accordingly  ensued.  Whatever  then  may  be 
determined  as  to  the  patriotism  of  the  fsct  itself,  it  was, 
ttnquestloaably.  conducted,  as  Cicoo  frequently  and  Justly 
oomploins,  by  the  weakest  and  most  impolitic  counsels. 
Antony,  (who  was  at  this  time  consul,)  although  he 
thought  proper,  at  first,  to  carry  a  fair  ^»pearance  towards 
ttie  conspirators,  yet  secretly  raised  such  a  spirit  against 

than,  that  they  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  from 


intentions  towards  us.  He  assured  Hirtius,  it 
seems,  that  he  could  by  no  means  consent  I  should 
take  possession  of  the  province  to  which  I  have 
been  nominated  ^ ;  and  that  both  the  army  and  the 
populace  were  so  highly  incensed  against  us,  that 
he  imagined  we  could  none  of  us  continue  with  any 
safety  in  Rome.  You  are  sensible,  I  dare  say,  that 
both  these  assertions  are  as  absolutely  false,  as  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  what  Uirtius  added,  that 
Antony  is  apprehensive,  if  we  should  gain  the  least 
increase  of  power,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  and 
his  party  to  maintain  their  ground.  I  thought, 
under  these  difficulties,  the  most  prudent  step  I 
could  take,  for  our  common  interest,  would  be  to 
request  that  an  honorary  legation  <*  might  be  decreed 
to  each  of  us,  in  order  to  give  some  decent  colour 
to  our  leaving  Rome.  Accordingly,  Hirtius  has 
promised  to  obtain  this  grant  in  our  favour ;  though 
I  must  add,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  spirit  is  raised 
against  us  in  the  senate,  that  I  am  by  no  means 
clear  he  will  be  able  to  perform  his  engagement. 
And  should  he  succeed,  yet  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  they  declare  us  public  enemies,  or 
at  least  sentence  us  to  banishment.  It  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  our  wisest  method  in  the  present 
conjuncture  is  to  submit  to  Fortune,  and  withdraw 
to  Rhodes  or  to  some  other  secure  part  of  the  world. 
We  may  there  adjust  our  measures  to  public  cir* 
cumstances,  and  either  return  to  Rome  or  remain 
in  exUe,  as  affairs  shall  hereafter  appear  with  a 
more  or  less  inviting  aspect :  or  if  the  worst  should 
happen,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  last  desperate 
expedient  P.  Should  it  be  asked^  **  why  not  attempt 
something  at  present,  rather  than  wait  a  more  dis- 
tant period  ?"  my  answer  is,  because  I  know  not 
where  we  can  hope  to  make  a  stand,  unless  we 
should  go  either  to  Sextus  PompeiusS  or  to 
Romer~  Brutus  and  Cassius  retired  to  lAnuvium,  a  villa 
belonging  to  the  former,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city,  at  which  place  they  probably  were  when  Deoirous 
Brutus,  who  had  not  yet  left  Rome,  wrote  the  following 
letter. 

"  Hirtius  was  warmly  attached  to  Cesar,  and  extremely 
regretted  his  death ;  but  as  he  was  disgusted  with  Antony, 
and  perhaps  jealous  too  of  his  rising  power,  he  seems  to 
have  oppoeed  the  cause  he  approved,  merely  from  a  qUrit 
of  personal  pique  and  envy  .—Ad  Att.  xlv.  8S ;  xv.  6. 

n  Cnar,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  had  nominated 
Dedmus  Brutus  to  the  govemmcnt  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
Antony  to  that  of  Blaoedonia.  But  as  Gaul  lay  more  con* 
▼eniently  for  Antony's  present  purpoees,  his  design  was  to 
procure  the  administration  of  it  for  himself. 

•  The  senators  could  not  be  long  absent  from  Rome  with- 
out leave  of  the  senate.  When  their  private  affairs,  there. 
fore,  required  their  attendance  abroad,  it  was  usual  to 
^>ply  for  what  they  called  a  legatio  libera,  which  gave  a 
sanction  to  their  abeenoe,  and  invested  them  with  a  eort 
of  iravdling  tiUe,  that  procured  them  the  greater  respect 
and  honours  in  the  countries  through  which  they  paseed, 
and  in  the  place  where  they  propoeed  to  reside. 

P  That  is,  (as  the  oonunentotors  explain  It,)  by  arming 
the  slaves,  throwing  open  the  prisons,  and  raising  foreign 
nations  In  their  defence. 

4  Sextos  Pompeius,  the  younger  son  of  PMnpey,  was  in 
Corduba  when  his  brother  Cneins  gave  battle  to  Cwtmt. 
Cneins  attempting  to  make  his  escape,  after  the  total 
defeat  of  his  army,  was  killed  hy  some  of  the  conqueror's 
soUUers ;  but  Sextus,  upon  the  enemy's  approach,  in  order 
to  lay  siege  to  Corduba,  secretly  abandoned  that  dty,  and 
concealed  himself  till  Cvsar^  return  into  Italy.  The  lat- 
ter had  no  sooner  left  BpMiOt  than  Sextus  collected  his 
broken  forces ;  and  a  short  time  after  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten, he  appeared  at  the  head  of  no  less  than  six  legions.^— 
Hlrt  De Bell.  HIsp.;  IHo,  p.  S74. 
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Ceoilnis  Bassos'.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
when  the  news  of  Cnsar's  death  shall  be  spread 
throogh  their  respectiTe  provinces,  it  may  much 
oontribote  to  strengthen  their  party ;  however,  it 
will  be  soon  enough  to  join  them  when  we  shall 
know  the  state  of  their  foroes. 

If  jou  and  Cassias  are  desirous  I  should  enter 
into  any  engagement  on  your  bdialf,  I  shidl  very 
readily  be  your  sponsor :  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  con- 
dition whidi  Hirtitts  requires.  I  desire,  therefore, 
3roa  would  acquaint  me  with  your  resolution  as 
soon  as  possible ;  for  I  expect,  before  ten  o*clook, 
to^  receive  an  appointment  firom  Hirtiua  to  meet 
him  upon  these  affairs.  Let  me  know,  at  the  same 
time,  where  I  shall  find  you. 

As  soon  as  Hirtius  shall  have  given  me  his  final 
answer^  I  purpose  to  apply  to  the  senate  that  a 
guard  may  be  appointed  to  attend  us  in  Rome.  I 
do  not  suppose  tney  will  comply  with  this  request, 
as  our  appearing  to  stand  in  need  of  such  a  protec- 
tion will  render  them  extremely  odious.  But  how 
successful  soever  my  demands  may  prove,  I  shall 
not  be  discouraged  from  making  such  as  I  think 
reasonable.    FarewelL 


LETTER  VL 
To  Tiro. 
NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  I  wrotc  this  morning  by 
Harpatus,  and  nothing  new  has  since  occurred; 
A  u.  TOO.  '^^  ^  cannot  forbear  making  use  of  this 
opportunity  of  conveying  a  second  letter 
to  you  upon  the  some  subject ;  not,  however,  as 
entertaining  the  least  distrust  of  your  care,  but  be- 
cause the  business  in  which  I  have  employed  you 
is  of  the  last  importance  to  me*.  My  whole  design, 
indeed,  in  parting  with  you  was,  that  you  might 
thoroughly  settle  my  affairs.  I  desire,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  demands  of  OtiUius  and 
Aurelius  mav  be  satisfied.  Your  next  endeavour 
must  be  to  obtain  part,  at  least,  if  you  cannot  pro- 
cure the  whole,  of  what  is  due  to  me  from  Flamma; 
and  particularly  insist  on  his  making  this  payment 
by  ihe  first  of  January*.  With  regard  to  tiiat  debt 
which  was  assigned  over  to  me,  I  beg  you  would 
exert  your  utmost  diligence  to  recover  it ;  but,  as 
to  the  advance-payment  of  the  other  not  yet  due,  I 
leave  you  to  act  as  you  shall  judge  proper.  And 
this  much  for  my  private  concerns.  As  to  those  of 
the  public,  I  desire  you  would  send  me  all  the 
certain  intelligence  yon  can  collect.  Let  me  know 
what  Octavlus"  and  Antony  are  doing ;  what  is  the 

r  An  acoount  of  bim  has  already  been  given  in  rem,  ■>• 
on  letter  26  of  the  preceding,  txx>k. 

■  As  Cioero  was  known  to  favour  the  conspirators,  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  trust  himself  in  Rome  after 
Bmtos  and  Casslus  had  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  thence ;  and,  accordingly,  he  soon  afterwards  followed 
their  example,  by  retiring  into  the  oountzy.  His  inten- 
tion at  this  time  was,  to  make  a  tour  into  Greece  for  a 
few  months ;  and  with  that  view  he  had  de^atohed  Tiro 
tnRomc,  in  order  to  call  in  the  several  moneys  whioh  were 
due  to  him,  and  likewise  to  discharge  some  debts  whidi  he 
had  himself  contracted. 

^  When  the  new  oonsuls  were  to  enter  np<m  their  office, 
t^  whioh  time  Cioero  proposed  to  return  to  Rome. 

"  Ootavios,  who  was  afterwards  known  and  celebrated 
by  the  name  of  Augustus  Caesar,  was  the  son  of  Attia, 
Julius  Caesar's  niece.  His  uncle,  who  designed  him  for 
tho  heir,  both  of  his  power  and  his  fortunes,  had  sent  him, 
about  six  numtha  before  his  death,  to  ApoUonia.  a  learaed 


general  opinion  of  Rome;  and  what  turn  you 
imagine  a£birs  are  likely  to  take.  I  can  scarcely 
forbear  running  into  the  midst  of  the  scene ;  but  I 
restrain  myself  in  the  expectation  of  your  letter. 

Your  news  concerning  BaUms  proves  tme  ;  he 
was  at  Aquinum  at  the  time  you  were  told^  and 
Hirtius  followed  him  thither  the  next  daj.  I 
imagine  they  are  both  going  to  the  waters  of  Baise  : 
but  let  me  know  wh^  you  can  discover  of  their 
motions. 

Do  not  foiget  to  remind  the  agents  of  Dolabella^ 
nor  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  what  is  due  frtun 
Fapia.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIL 
To  Biikymcua''. 
I  HATK  many  reasons  to  wish  that  the  republic 
may  be  restored ;  but,  believe  me,  the  promise  3ron 
A.u.7l)e.  ^^®  ™®  ^  y^^  letter,  renders  it  still 
more  ardently  my  desire.  Ton  assure  me, 
if  that  happy  event  should  take  place,  yon  win 
consecrate  your  whole  time  to  me ;  an  assoranoe 
which  I  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  as  it  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  friendship  in  whicdi  we 
are  united,  and  to  the  opinion  which  that  excellent 
man  your  fother'  entertained  of  me.  Ton  have 
received  more  considerable  services,  I  confess,  fit>m 
the  men  who  are,  or  lately  were,  in  power,  than  any 
that  I  have  been  capable  of  conferring  upon  you : 
but,  in  all  other  respects,  there  is  no  person  whose 
connexions  with  you  are  of  a  stronger  land  than 
my  own.  It  is  with  g^reat  satisfaction,  therefore, 
that  I  find  you  not  only  preserve  our  friendship  in 
your  remembrance,  but  are  desirous,  likewise,  of 
increasing  its  strength.    Farewell. 


LETTER  Vin. 

To  Tiro. 

Ir  you  should  have  an  opportunity,  you  may 

register  the  money  you  mention ;  though,  indeed, 

▲.  u  709    i^  i*  <^  acquisition  whidi  it  is  not  abso- 

lutely  requisite  to  enrolls     However,  it 

may,  perhaps,  be  as  well. 

seminary  of  great  note  in  Maoedonlfc  In  this  ^aoe  be 
was  to  prosecute  his  studies  and  exeirolsee  till  Oaeoar,  who 
proposed  he  should  accompany  him  in  bis  intended  cxpe* 
dition  against  tho  Parthians,  shonld  call  upon  him  in  his 
march  to  that  oountiy.  But  as  soon  as  Ootavios  was  In- 
formed of  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  that  he  had  appointod 
him  his  heir,  he  immediately  hasteaied  to  Rome;  and  4ha 
eyes  of  everybody,  but  particularly  of  Cioero,  wen  now 
attentively  turned  towards  him,  in  order  to  dteover  In 
what  manner  he  would  act  in  this  very  oritkxJ  sitoatiou, 
both  of  his  own  aflSairs  and  those  of  tho  repabUc— IMo, 
p.  271 ;  Appian.  De  Bell.  Civ.  iL 

▼  It  appears  by  the  lottos  written  to  Atticus  atthls  ttme^ 
that  Cioero  had  some  considerable  demands  upon  Dolabel* 
la ;  which  arose,  it  is  probable,  lh>m  the  latter  not  having 
yet  returned  tho  whole  of  Tullia's  portioo,  agroeobly  to 
the  Roman  laws  in  oases  of  divorce. 

V  This  person  is  supposed  by  Manutins  to  be  the  son  of 
QnintuB  Pompeius,  who  obtained  the  name  of  BithynloBS, 
in  honour  of  his  conquest  of  Bithynia. 

X  Cicero  mentions  him  in  his  treatise  of  Celebrated  Or>> 
tors,  as  one  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  a  particular  friend- 
ship. He  attended  Pompey  In  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pborsalia.  and  perished  with  him  in  Egypt.— CIc  de 
Clar.  Orat  240. 

J  The  censors  every  fivo  years  numbered  the  people,  at 
which  time  each  citiaen  was  obliged  to  give  an  esaeC 
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I  hate  reoehred  a  letter  fW>m  Balboa,  whereiii  be 
ezcnses  bimaelf  for  not  giving  me  an  aoooont  of 
Antonj'f  intentions  concerning  tbe  law  I  inquired 
after ;  becanae  be  baa  gotten,  it  seems,  a  Violent 
deflozion  upon  bis  eyes.  Excellent  excuse,  it 
must  be  owned  !  For  if  a  man  is  not  able  to  write, 
most  certainly,  jon  know,  be  cannot  dictate  I  Bat 
let  tbe  world  go  as  it  will,  so  I  may  sit  down  quietly 
bere  in  tbe  country. 

I  bare  written  to  Bitbynicus. — As  to  wbat  yon 
mention  concerning  Senrilius,  you,  wbo  are  a  young 
man,  mar  tbink  lengtb  of  days  a  desirable  circum- 
stance i  but,  for  myself,  I  baye  no  sucb  wisb*. 
Atticua,  nerertbeless,  imagines  tbat  I  am  still  as 
anxious  for  tbe  preserration  of  my  life  as  be  once 
knew  me ;  not  obsenring  bow  firmly  I  bave  since 
fortified  my  beart  witb  all  tbe  strengtb  of  pbllo- 
■opby.  Tbe  trntb  of  it  is,  be  is  now  seized  in  bis 
tarn  witb  a  panic  bimself ;  and  would  endeavour  to 
infect  me  witb  tbe  same  groundless  apprebensions. 
Bat  it  is  my  intention  to  preserve  tbst  firiendsbip 
unviolated  wbicb  I  bave  so  long  enjoyed  witb 
Antony*;  and,  accordingly,  I  intend  writing  to 
bim  very  soon.  I  sball  defer  my  letter,  bowever, 
till  your  return :  but  I  do  not  mention  tbis  witb 
any  design  of  calling  you  off  from  tbe  business  you 
are  transacting^  and  wbicb,  indeed,  is  mucb  more 
nearly  my  concern. 

1  expect  a  visit  from  Lepta  to-morrow,  and  sball 
bave  occasion  for  all  tbe  sweets  of  your  conversa- 
tion, to  temper  tbe  bitterness  witb  wbicb  bis  will 
be  attended.    FarewelL 


LETTER  IX. 

To  DolabeUa,  Consui^. 

I  DI8IRE  no  greater  satis&ction,  my  dear  Dola- 

bella,  tban  wbat  arises  to  me  from  tiie  disinterested 

A.  a  TOO    P*"^  '  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^7  ^^^  ^^^  lately 
acquired  :  bowever,  I  cannot  but  acknow- 

aoooont  of  his  estate.  But  If ,  in  the  intenral,  %  man  had 
made  any  new  aoquirition,  he  was  required  to  enter  It 
before  the  pnetor. 

*  Berrilias  laauricus  died  about  this  time.  In  an  extreme 
old  age :  Hanutins  oonjeotnres*  therefore,  and  with  great 
probability,  that  Tiro,  in  the  letter  to  which  the  present 
is  an  answer,  had  given  C^oero  an  aoooont  of  this  ereat, 
and,  at  the  tame  time,  ezprsaied  his  wishes  of  lirlnf  lo 
the  same  adranced  period. 

•  Both  Antony  and  Cicero  seem  to  have  been  equally 
anwfUIng ,  at  this  time,  to  come  to  an  open  ruptare ;  but, 
as  to  a  real  friendship  between  them,  it  Is  highly  probable 
there  nerer  had  been  any.  On  the  part  of  Antony,  at 
least,  there  were  some  very  strong  family  reasons  to  alien- 
ate him  tnm  Cicero.  For  Antony's  father  married  the 
widow  of  Lentnlos,  whom  Cicero  had  pnt  to  death  as  an 
aocompUoe  in  Catilineli  conspiracy ;  and  he,  himself,  was 
manied  to  FolTla,  the  widow  of  Clodlus,  Ciceroli  most 
Invetente  enemy.  These  all  lances  must  nnqueetionably 
have  made  impressions  upon  Antony's  mind  little  farour- 
able  to  sentiments  of  ainity,  and,  probably,  contributed, 
among  other  reasons,  to  kisile  that  resentment  which 
terminated  In  Cicero's  destruction :  but  whaterer  the  true 
motire  ot  their  enmity  towards  eadi  other  might  have 
been,  the  first  coolness  seems  to  have  arisen  oo  the  side  of 
Antony  I  and  If  Cicero  had  resented  it  with  greater  modcr- 
atkm,  he  would  have  acted,  perhaps,  with  more  prudence 
in  regard  to  the  puMlc  interest,  as  well  as  In  respect  to  his 
own.— Ad  Att.  ziT.  1ft. 

k  See  rtm.  •,  p.  542. 

<  Onar  had  appointed  Dolahella  to  succeed  him  in  the 
ooBsulship  as  soon  as  he  sboukl  set  ont  upon  his  Farthian 


ledge  I  am  infinitely  pleased  to  find,  tiiat  tbe  worid 
gives  me  a  sbare  in  the  merit  of  your  late  applauded 
conduct.  I  daily  meet,  in  tbis  place,  great  num- 
bers of  tbe  first  rank  in  Rome,  wbo  are  assembled 
bere  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbeir  bealtb,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  my  friends  from  tbe  principal  cities 
in  Italy ;  and  tbey  all  agree  in  joining  tbeir  parti- 
cular thanks  to  me,  witb  tbose  unbounded  praises 
tbey  bestow  upon  you.  Tbey  every  one  of  tbem^ 
indeed,  tell  me,  tbat  tbey  are  persuaded  it  is  owing 
to  your  compliance  witb  my  counsels  and  admoni- 
tions, tbat  you  approve  yourself  so  excellent  a 
patriot  and  so  wortby  a  consul.  I  migbt  wi^ 
strict  trutb  assure  tbem,  tbat  you  are  mucb  supe- 
rior to  tbe  want  of  being  advised  by  any  man  ;  and 
tbat  your  actions  are  tbe  free  and  genuine  result  of 
your  own  uninfluenced  judgment  But  although  I 
do  not  entirely  acquiesce  in  their  compliment,  aa 
it  would  lessen  the  credit  of  your  conduct  if  it 
should  be  supposed  to  flow  altogether  from  my 
suggestions,  yet  neither  do  I  whouy  reject  it :  for 
tbe  love  of  praise  is  a  passion,  which  I  am  apt,  you 
know,  somewhat  too  immoderately  to  indulge. 
Yet,  after  all,  to  take  counsel  of  a  Nestor,  as  it  waa 
an  honour  to  tbe  character  even  of  tiiat  king  of 
kings,  Agamemnon  bimself,  it  cannot  surely  be  un- 
becoming tbe  dignity  of  yours.  It  is  certainly,  at 
least,  mucb  to  the  credit  of  mine,  that  while  in  this 
eariy  period  of  ]rour  life',  vou  are  thus  exercising 
tbe  supreme  magistracy  with  universal  admiration 
and  applause ;  yon  are  considered  as  directed  by 
my  guidance  and  formed  by  my  instructions. 

I  lately  paid  a  visit  to  Lucius  Caesar*,  at  Naples ; 
and  though  I  found  him  extremely  indisposed,  and 
full  of  pain  in  every  part  of  bis  body,  yet  the  mo- 
ment I  entered  bis  chamber  he  raised  himself  witb 
an  kir  of  transport,  and  without  allowing  bimself 
time  to  salute  me,  '*  O  my  dear  Cicero,"  said  he, 
**  I  give  you  joy  of  your  influence  over  Dolabella, 
and  bad  I  tbe  same  credit  witb  my  nephew,  our 
country  might  now  be  preserved.      But  I  not  only 

expedition ;  and,  accordingly,  Dolabella,  upon  the  death 
of  Cesar,  immediately  asramed  the  administration  of  that 
office.  His  conduct  in  this  critical  conjuncture  had  ron> 
dered  It  somewhat  doubtful  which  side  he  was  most  dl»> 
posed  to  favour:  but  an  accident  had  lately  happened 
which  gave  the  friends  of  the  republic  great  hopes  that  he 
would  support  the  canse  of  the  consptratorsL  Bome  of 
Caesar's  freed-men  had  erected  a  sort  of  altar  upon  the 
spot  where  his  body  had  been  burned,  at  which  the  populace 
daily  assembled  in  the  most  tumultuous  and  alarming 
manner.  Dolabella.  In  the  absence  of  his  colleague  An- 
tony, interposed  his  consular  authority  In  order  to  suppress 
this  mob ;  and  baring  caused  the  altar  to  be  domolishod, 
he  exerted  a  Tery  seasonable  act  of  ssrerity,  by  command- 
ing the  principal  ringleaders  of  the  riot  to  be  instantly  put 
to  death.  It  was  this  that  prodooed  the  following  letter 
from  Cloero.  written  ftom  some  i^ace  of  public  resort,  pro- 
bably from  the  baths  of  Bai&—Dio.pw  940, 967;  Ad  At*. 
xiT.  14. 

<*  Dolabella  was.  at  this  time,  not  mere  than  twenty-fiTe 
years  of  age.  which  was  almost  twenty  years  earlier  than 
he  could  legally  hare  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  consular  dignity,  the  Roman  laws  haTing  Tery  wisely 
prorided  that  no  man  dionld  be  capable  of  exercising  this 
Important  ofllce  till  he  had  attajned  the  age  of  forty-two. 

•  He  was  a  distant  relation  to  Jnllns  Caear.  and  uncle 
to  Mark  Antony.  Upon  the  celebrated  coalitian  of  tha 
triumvirate,  he  was  Mcrifioed  by  Antony  to  the  reesntmeat 
of  Ootavius,  as,  in  return,  Cicero  was  delivwed  up  to  the 
Tcngeance  of  Antony.  But  Lucius  escaped  the  conse- 
qucnceof  this  proscription  by  the  meaosof  Julia,  Aatonyli 
mother.— Plut.  fai  ViL  Ant 
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congratulate  your  friend  on  his  worthy  conduct,  but 
desire  you  would  return  him  my  particular  acknow- 
ledgments :  as,  indeed,  he  is  the  single  consul  who 
has  acted  with  true  spirit  since  you  filled  that 
office/'  He  then  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  your 
late  glorious  action,  representing  it  as  equal  to  the 
most  Ulustrious  and  important  service  that  ever  was 
rendered  to  the  commonwealth.  And  in  this  he 
only  echoed  the  general  voice  of  the  whole  republic 
Suffer  me,  then,  to  take  possession  of  those  enco- 
miums to  which  I  am  by  no  means  entitled,  and  in 
some  sort  to  participate  with  you  in  that  general 
applause  you  have  scquired.  To  be  serious,  how- 
ever, (for  you  will  not  imagine  that  I  make  this 
request  in  good  earnest,)  I  would  much  rather  resign 
to  you  the  whole  of  my  own  glory,  (if  there  be  any, 
indeed,  I  can  justly  claim,)  than  arrogate  to  mysdjf 
the  least  portion  of  that  which  is  so  unquestionably 

four  due.  For  as  you  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
have  ever  loved  you,  so  your  late  behaviour  has 
raised  that  affection  into  the  highest  possible 
ardour:  as,  in  truth,  there  cannot  be  anything 
more  engagingly  fair,  more  irresistibly  amiable, 
than  the  patriot  virtues.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
greatly  the  exalted  talents  and  polite  manners, 
together  with  the  singular  spirit  and  probity,  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  had  ever  endeared  him  to  my  heart. 
Nevertheless,  his  late  glorious  achievement  on  the 
ides  of  March,  has  wonderfully  heightened  that 
esteem  I  bore  him  :  and  which  I  had  always  looked 
upon  as  too  exalted  to  admit  of  any  feurther  advance. 
In  the  same  manner,  who  would  have  imagined  that 
my  friendship  towards  yourself  was  capable  of  in- 
crease ?  yet  it  actually  has  increased  so  very  consi- 
derably, that  the  former  sentiments  of  my  heart 
•eem  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  common 
affection,  in  comparison  of  that  transcendent  panion 
which  I  now  feel  for  yon. 

Can  it  be  necessary  that  I  should  either  exhort 
jou  to  preserve  the  glory  you  have  acquired,  or, 
agreeably  to  the  usual  style  of  admonition,  set 
before  your  view  some  animating  examples  of  illus- 
trious merit  ?  I  could  mention  none  for  this  pur- 
pose more  forcible  than  your  own :  and  you  have 
only  to  endeavour  to  act  up  to  the  character  you 
have  already  attained.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
after  having  performed  so  signal  a  service  to  your 
country,  that  yon  should  ever  deviate  from  yourself. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  sending  you  any  unnecessary 
exhortations,  let  me  rather  congratulate  you  upon 
this  noble  display  of  your  patriotism.  It  is  your 
privilege  (and  a  privilege,  perhaps,  which  no  one 
ever  enjoyed  before)  to  have  exercised  the  severest 
acts  of  necessary  justice,  not  only  without  incur- 
ring any  odium,  but  with  the  greatest  popularitr : 
with  the  approbation  of  the  bwest,  as  well  as  of  the 
best  and  highest  amongst  us.  If  this  were  a  dr- 
cumstacce  in  which  chance  had  any  share,  I  should 
congratulate  your  good  fortune :  but  it  was  the 
effect  of  a  noble  and  undaunted  resolution,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  strongest  and  most  enlightened 
judgmenL  I  say  this  from  having  read  the  speech 
you  made  upon  this  occasion  to  the  people ;  and 
never  was  any  harangue  more  judiciously  composed. 
You  open  and  explain  the  fact  with  so  much  address, 
and  gradually  rise  through  the  several  drcnmstanoes 
in  so  artful  a  manner,  as  to  convince  all  the  worid 
that  the  affair  was  mature  for  your  animadversion. 
In  a  word,  you  have  delivered  the  commonwealth 
in  general,  as  well  ai  the  city  of  Rome  in  parttcu- 


lar,  from  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened :  and  not  only  performed  a  singular  service 
to  the  present  generation,  but  set  forth  a  most 
useful  example  for  times  to  come.  You  will  consi- 
der yourself,  then,  as  the  great  supporter  of  the 
republic ;  and  remember,  she  expects  that  you  will 
not  only  protect,  but  distinguish  those  illustrious 
persons'  who  have  laid  the  foundation  for  tbe 
recovery  of  our  liberties.  But  I  hope  soon  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sentiments  to  yoa 
more  fully  upon  this  subject  in  person.  In  the 
mean  while,  since  you  are  thus  our  glorious  guar- 
dian and  preserver,  I  conjure  you,  my  dear  Dola- 
beUa,  to  take  care  of  yourself  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  commonwealth  f.     Farewell. 


LETTER   X. 
To  TrebonituK 
I  HAVE  recommended  my  Orafor  (for  that  is  the 
title  which  I  have  given  to  the  treatise  I  promised 

A  u  709  '^  **"^  y^n)  ^  '^®  *^*'*  ^^  y**'"^  fireedioan 
Sabinus.  1  was  induced  to  trust  it  in  his 
charge,  from  the  good  opinion  I  entertain  of  his 
countrymen :  if,  indeed,  I  may  guess  at  his 
country  by  his  name',  and  he  has  not,  like  an  art- 
ful candidate  at  an  election,  usurped  an  appellatioa 

f  Brutus  and  Csasios,  togetber  with  the  rest  of  the  odd- 
■pirAton. 

r  Gloero  cooununioated  a  oopy  of  this  letter  to  Attlo«M» 
who  appears  to  liave  mnoh  dinpproved  of  thoae  enoomimBs 
with  which  it  is  so  extravagantly  swelled.  The  h  jper^ 
bole,  indeed,  seoms  to  have  been  the  preTaiUng  fiyura  in 
Cicero's  rhetoric ;  and  he  generally  dealt  it  out,  both  to 
his  fricndn  and  to  his  enemies,  with  more  warmth  than 
dlsert'tion.  In  the  present  instance,  at  least,  he  was  either 
very  easily  imposed  upon  by  appearances,  or  he  changed 
his  opinion  of  Dolabella's  public  actions  and  dealgnw.  no- 
cording  to  the  colour  of  his  conduct  towards  himself.  Per> 
haps  both  these  causes  might  concur,  in  formhig  tboae 
great  and  sudden  variations  which  we  find  in  oar  aothor^ 
sentiments  at  this  period,  with  respect  to  the  hero  of  the 
panegyric  before  us ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Atticna,  written 
very  shortly  after  the  present,  he  speaks  of  DolabeU*  with 
hi^  displeasura ;  and,  in  another  to  the  same  peaon  a 
few  months  later,  he  exclaims  against  him  with  much 
bitterness,  as  one  who  had  not  only  been  bribed  by  Antony 
to  desert  the  canse  of  liberty,  but  who  had  endeaToored, 
as  for  as  in  him  lay,  entirdy  to  ruin  it.  The  aoousatJon 
seems  to  have  been  Just ;  but  it  is  observable,  bowtrver, 
that  in  both  the  letters  referred  to,  part  of  Cicero's  irndSg- 
nation  arises  from  some  personal  Ul-treatment  whieh  fas 
complains  of  having  received  fhnn  I>olabeUa.r-Ad  Alt. 
ziv.  I8;xvi.  16. 

i>  Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  Trebonina  la 
rem.  q.  p.  467.  Caesar,  upon  his  return  fhnn  Spain,  in  the 
preceding  year,  appointed  him  oonsnl  with  Quintos  Fablua 
Maximus :  but  this,  and  other  favonn  of  the  same  kind, 
were  not  sufficient  to  restrain  him  from  entering  toto  the 
oonspiraoy  which  was  soon  afterwards  formed  against 
Cesar's  life.  At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  Brutna 
and  Cassius  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Rome.  Trdmnius 
secretly  withdrew  into  Asia  Minor,  which  had  befons  been 
allotted  to  him  as  his  proconsular  province ;  and  he  was 
on  his  way  to  that  government  when  the  present  tetter 
was  written.— Dfc),  p.  836, 947 :  Ad  Att  xiv.  10. 

i  Cicero  supposes  that  Sabinus  was  so  called  as  being  a 
native  of  Sabinia,  a  country  In  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  celebrated  for  having  long  retained  an  nncor- 
mpted  simplicity  of  manners.  Hane  olim  veUret  rilam 
coluere  Sabini  Is  Virgil's  oonolnslon  of  that  charming 
description  which  he  gives  of  the  pleasing  laboun  and 
innocent  recreations  of  rural  life,  Oeorg.  iL  SSL 
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to  which  he  hat  no  rights.  Howerer,  there  it  tnch 
a  modesty  in  hit  coontenance,  and  tnch  an  air  of 
tinceritj  in  hit  conversation,  that  I  am  mnch  de- 
eeived  if  he  does  not  possess,  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  the  tnie  Sabine  simplid^.  Bnt  not  to  suffer 
him  to  take  up  any  more  of  my  paper,  I  will  now 
tankp  my  dear  Trebonios,  to  yourself.  As  there 
were  some  drcnmstances  attending  your  departure 
that  increased  the  affection  I  bear  towards  you, 
let  me  entreat  you,  in  order  to  soothe  the  noeasi- 
nesa  I  feel  from  your  absence,  to  be  as  frequent  a 
correspondent  on  your  part  as  you  shall  certainly 
find  me  on  mine.  There  are  two  reasons,  indeed, 
why  yon  ought  to  be  more  so :  the  first  is,  that,  as 
the  republic  can  now  no  longer  be  considered  as 
in  Rome,  but  removed  with  its  glorious  defenders, 
we,  who  remain  here,  must  eipect  to  receive  from 
our  provincial  friends  what  we  used  to  transmit 
to  them ;  an  account,  I  mean,  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  next  reason  is,  because  I  have  many 
other  opportunities  in  your  absence,  besides  that 
of  writing,  to  give  you  proofs  of  my  friendship  : 
whereas,  you  have  none,  I  think,  of  testifying 
yours,  but  by  the  frequency  of  your  letters.  As  to 
all  other  articles,  I  can  wait ;  but  my  first  and  most 
impatient  desire  is,  to  know  what  sort  of  journey 
jou  have  had,  where  you  met  Brutus^,  and  how 
long  you  continued  together.  When  you  are  ad- 
fanoed  farther  towards  your  province,  you  will 
acquaint  me,  I  hope,  with  your  military  prepara- 
tions, and  with  whatever  else  relates  to  our  public 
aflOurs,  that  I  may  be  able  to  form  some  judgment 
of  onr  situation.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  shall  give 
no  credit  to  any  intelligence  bnt  what  I  receive 
from  your  hands.  In  the  mean  time,  take  care  of 
your  health,  and  continue  to  allow  me  the  same 
singular  share  of  your  affection  which  I  have  always 
enjoyed*    FarewelL 


LETTER  XL 

TrebwUtu  to  CioeroK 
I  ARRIVED  at  \thens  on  the  22dof  this  month, 
where,  agreeably  to  my  wishes,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
A.  o.  7C0.  ^^^  of  finding  your  son  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  noblest  improvements,  and  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  hit  modett  and  ingenuout  be- 
haviour ■•  At  you  perfectly  well  know  the  place 
3roii  possess  in  my  heart,  you  will  judge,  without 
my  telling  you,  how  much  pleasure  this  circum- 
stance afforded  me.  In  conformity,  indeed,  to  the 
unfeigned  friendship  which  has  so  long  been 
cemented  between  us,  I  rejoice  in  every  advantage 
that  can  attend  you,  be  it  ever  so  inconsiderable  ; 
much  more,  therefore,  in  one  so  important  to  your 

i  It  WM  an  artifioeiometlmfls  practised  by  the  candidates 
for  offlcei.  In  order  to  recommend  thenoeelTes  to  the  good 
graoee  of  their  oonstltacDts,  to  pretend  a  kindred  to  which 
tbey  had  no  right,  t^awuraing  the  name  of  eomefiivonrite 
and  popular  funily^— Manntiua. 

k  Bratiu  had  not  left  Italy  when  Trebonina  set  ont  for 
Aeia,  nor  did  he  leave  it  till  several  montha  afterwards ; 
so  that  the  inquiry  which  Cicero  here  makes  moat  relate 
to  soma  interview  which  he  supposed  that  Treboniua 
ml^t  have  had  with  Brutus  before  the  fbnner  embarked. 
— AdAtt.xiv.  la 

>  Thia  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  before  the  pra> 
ceding  epistle  had  reached  the  hands  of  Trebonina 

n  Set  the  remarks  on  letter  37  of  thia  book. 


happiness.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Cicero,  I  do  not 
flatter  you  when  I  say,  there  is  not  a  youth  in  all 
this  seminary  of  learning  more  ardently  devoted  to 
those  refined  and  elevated  arts  which  are  so  pecu- 
liarly your  passion,  or  who,  in  every  view  of  his 
character,  is  more  truly  amiable,  than  our  young 
man.  I  call  him  ours,  for  be  assured,  I  cannot 
separate  myself  from  anything  with  which  you  are 
connected.  It  is  with  ^reat  pleasure,  therefore,, 
as  well  as  with  strict  justice,  I  congratulate  both 
you  and  myself,  that  a  youth  for  whom  we  ought 
to  have  some  affection,  whatever  his  disposition 
might  be,  is  of  a  character  to  deserve  our  nighest. 
As  he  intimated  a  desire  of  seeing  Asia,  I  not  only 
invited,  but  pressed  him  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  that  province  whilst  I  presided  there : 
and  you  will  not  doubt  of  my  supplying  your  place 
in  every  tender  office  of  paternal  care.  But  that 
you  may  not  be  apprehensive  this  scheme  will  prove 
an  interruption  of  those  studies,  to  which,  I  know^ 
he  is  continually  animated  by  your  exhortations, 
Cratippus"  shall  be  of  our  party.  Nor  shall  vour 
son  want  my  earnest  incitements  to  advance  daily 
in  those  sciences,  into  which  he  has  already  made 
so  successful  an  entrance. 

I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  what  is  going  forward  at 
Rome;. only  I  hear  some  uncertain  rumours  of 
commotions  amongst  you.  But  I  hope  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  report ;  that  we  may  one  day 
sit  down  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  our  liberties, 
retired  firom  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world :  a 
privilege  which  hitherto  it  has  not  been  my  fortune 
to  enjoy.  However,  having  had  a  short  relaxation 
from  business  during  my  voyage  to  this  place,  I 
amused  myself  bv  putting  together  a  few  thoughts, 
which  I  always  designed  as  a  present  to  you.  In 
this  performance  I  have  inserted  that  lively  observa- 
tion which  you  formerly  made,  so  much  to  my 
honour,  and  have  pointed  out,  by  a  note  at  the 
bottom,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  compli- 
ment. If,  in  some  passages  of  this  piece,  I  should 
q)pear  to  have  taken  great  liberties,  I  shall  be 
justified,  I  persuade  myself,  by  the  character  of 
the  man  at  whom  my  invective  is  aimed  *^ ;  and  yon 
will,  undoubtedly,  excuse  the  just  indignation  I 
have  expressed  against  a  person  of  such  infamous 
principles.  Why,  indeed,  may  I  not  be  indulged 
in  the  same  unbounded  licence  as  was  allowed  to 
honest  LuciHusP  ?  He  could  not  be  animated  with 
ereater  abhorrence  of  the  vices,  which  he  has  so 
freely  attacked ;  and  certainly,  they  were  not  more 
worthv  of  satire  than  those  against  which  I  have 
inveighed. 

I  hope  yon  will  remember  your  promise,  and 
take  the  £nt  opportunity  of  introducing  me  as  a 
party  in  some  of  your  future  dialogues.  I  doubt 
not,  if  you  should  write  anything  upon  the  subject 
of  Caesar's  death,  that  you  will  give  an  instance  of 
your  friendship  and  your  justice,  by  ascribing  to 
me  no  inconsiderable  share  of  diat  prions  trant* 
action. 

I  recommend  my  mother  and  family  to  yonr 
good  offices,  and  bid  you  farewelL 

Athens,  May  the  SSth. 

»  Bearm.  >  on  letter  37  of  thto  book. 

•  Probably  at  AnUmy.  p  See  run,  \  p.  405. 
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LETTER   XIL 
To  MaHus'i. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  it  is  with  greater  pain  or 
pleasure  that  I  reflect  on  the  visit  which  I  latelf 
A  u  709  *'®c®*'®^  '"*™  *^"r  ^*Tr  good  friend,  the 
well-natured  Trehatins.  He  called  apon 
roe  the  next  morning  alter  my  arriyal  at  Tuscnium ; 
and  as  he  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  late  indisposition,  I  could  not  forbear 
reproving  him  for  tlkus  hazarding  his  health.  He 
interrupted  me  with  saying,  that  nothing  was  of 
more  importance  to  him  than  the  business  which 
brought  him  to  my  house ;  and  upon  my  inquiry 
If  anything  new  had  occurred,  he  immediately 
entered  into  an  account  of  your  complaints  against 
me.  But  before  I  give  them  a  particular  answer, 
let  me  begin  with  a  few  previous  reflections. 

Amongst  all  my  acquaintance  I  cannot  recollect 
any  man  with  whom  I  have  longer  enjoyed  a 
friendship  than  with  yourself ;  and,  although  there 
are  several  for  whom  my  affection  commenced  as 
early,  there  are  few  for  whom  it  has  risen  so  high. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  I  conceived  an  esteem  for  you 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  ;  and  I  had  rea- 
son  to  believe  that  you  thought  of  me  in  the  same 
favourable  manner.  But  your  long  absence  from 
Rome,  which  immediately  succeeded  our  first 
acquaintance,  together  with  that  active  course  of 
life  wherein  I  was  engaged,  and  which  was  so  en- 
tirely different  from  yours,  did  not  at  that  time 
admit  of  our  improving  this  mutual  disposition  by 
a  more  frequent  intercourse.  Nevertheless,  even 
so  long  ago  as  when  Csesar  was  in  Gaul,  and  many 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  I 
experienoed  your  friendly  inclinations  towards  me. 
For  as  you  imagined  that  my  nnion  with  Csesar 
would  be  greatly  advantageous  on  my  side,  and  not 
altogether  unserviceable  to  himself,  you  generously 
recommended  me  to  his  favour,  and  was  the  cause 
of  his  cultivating  my  friendship.  I  forbear  to 
mention  several  instances  which  occurred  at  that 
period,  of  the  unreserved  manner  in  whi^h  we  both 
conversed  and  corresponded  together,  as  they  were 
followed  by  others  of  a  more  important  nature.  At 
the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  when  you  were  going 
to  meet  Ciesar  at  Brundisium,  you  paid  me  a  visit 
in  my  Formian  villa.  This  single  favour,  had  it 
been  attended  with  no  other,  was  at  such  a  critieal 
juncture  an  ample  testimony  of  your  affection. 
But  can  I  ever  forget  the  generous  advice  you  so 
kindly  gave  me  at  the  same  time, — and  of  which 
Trebatius,  I  remember,  was  himself  a  witness? 


4  It  is  principally  owing  to  this  and  the  following  letter, 
that  the  naine  and  character  of  Matius  are  known  to  poe* 
terity,  aa  he  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient 
historians  of  this  memorable  period.  Ills  inviolable  and 
dislntereeted  affbotlon  to  Cmaax,  together  with  the  gene- 
rous comage  with  which  he  avowed  that  attachment  when 
Gnar  was  no  more,  as  Ihey  stron^y  mark  out  the  rirtues 
of  his  heart,  so  they  will  best  appear  by  his  own  spirited 
reply  to  the  present  epistle.  But  Matius  was  as  much 
diatingniflhed  by  his  genius  as  his  Tirtues ;  and  he  was 
perfectly  well  accomplished  in  those  arts,  whidi  contribute 
to  the  imiocent  pleasure  and  embellishment  of  human  Iif& 
Gardening  and  poetry,  in  particular,  seem  to  have  been 
his  favourite  amusements ;  in  the  former  of  which  his 
ooontrymen  were  Indebted  to  him  for  some  useful  Im* 
provements,  as  ihtj  likewise  were,  in  the  latter,  for  an 
elegant  transUtkin  of  the  niad^-Oolumel.  zIL  44 ;  AuL 
OeU,vi«;  Ix.  4. 


Can  I  ever  forget  the  letter  you  afterwards  wrote 
to  me,  when  you  went  to  join  Cesar  in  the  district, 
if  I  mistake  not,  of  Trebnla  ?    It  was  soon  after 
this,  that,  either  by  gratitude,  by  honour,  or  per- 
haps  by  fate,  I  was  determined  to  follow  Pbmpey 
into  Greece;  and  was  there  any  instance  of  aa 
obliging  seal  which  you  did  not  exert  in  any  ab- 
sence both  for  me  and  for  my  femily  ?    Was  tliers 
any  one,  in  short,  whom  either  they  or  I  had  more 
reason  to  esteem  our  friend  ?    But  I  returned  to 
Bmndisium ;  and  can  I  forget  (let  me  ask  once 
more)   with  what   an    obliging   expedition   yo« 
hastened,  as  soon  as  you  heard  of  my  arrival,  to 
meet  me  at  Tarentum  ?    How  friendly  were  yoor 
visite,~how  kind  your  endeavours  to  reason  me 
out  of  that  dejection  into  which  the  dread  of  ov 
general  calamities  had  sunk  me  ?    At  length,  how- 
ever,  I  returned  to  Rome ;  where  every  proof  of 
the  greatest  intimacy,  and  upon  occasiona,  too,  of 
the  most  important  kind,  mutusBy  passed  between 
us.    It  was  by  your  directions  and  advice  that  I 
learned  to  regulate  my  conduct  with  respect  to 
Csesar ;  and  as  to  other  instances  of  yoor  fnend- 
ship,  where  was  the  man,  except  Csesar  himself,  at 
whose  house  you  more  frequently  visited,  or  vpao 
whom  you  bestowed  so  many  agreeable  hours  of 
your  conversation?  in  some  of  which,  yon  may 
remember,  it  was  that  you  encouraged  me  to  engage 
in  my  philosophical  writings.    When  Csesar  after- 
wards returned  from  completing  his  victories»  it 
was  your  first  and  principal  endeavour  to  ei^ahJish 
me  again  in  his  friendship ;  and  it  was  an  endeavour 
in  which  you  perfectly  well  succeeded.      B«t  to 
what  purpose,  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  this  k»^ 
detail  ?    Longer,  indeed,  I  must  acknowledge  it  is 
than  I  was  myself  aware.    However,  the  use  I 
would  make  of  these  several  circumstances  is  to 
show  you  how  much  reason  I  have  to  be  surprised, 
that  yon,  who  well  know  the  truth  of  them,  ahould 
believe  me  capable  of  baring  acted  inconsistently 
with  such  powerfnl  ties.    But  besides  these  motives 
of  my  attachment  to  you, — ^motives  known  and 
risible  to  the  whole  woiid, — there  are  others  of  a 
far  less  conspicuous  kind,  and  which  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  represent  in  the  terms  they  deserve.     Every 
part,  mdeed,  of  your  character  I  admire ;  but  when 
I  consider  you  as  the  wise,  the  firm,  and  the  fiuth- 
fill  friend, — as  the  polite,  the  witty,  and  the  learned 
companion, — ^these,   I  confess,  are  the   striking 
points  amidst  your  many  other  illustrious  qualifi- 
cations with  which  I  am  particularly  charmed.   But 
it  is  time  to  return  to  the  complaints  yon  have 
alleged  against  ine.    Be  assured,  then,  I  never 
once  credited  the  report  of  your  having  voted  for 
the  law  you  mentioned  to  Trebatius ;  and,  indeed, 
if  I  had,  I  should  have  been  well  persuaded  that 
you  were  induced  to  concur  in  promoting  it  upon 
some  very  just  and  rational  motive.    Bat  as  tl» 
dignity  of  your  character  draws  upon  voa  the 
olMervation  of  all  the  worid,  the  malevoIeQce  of 
mankind  will  sometimes  give  severer  constmctioos 
to  your  actions  than  most  certainly  they  merit.     If 
no  instances  of  this  kind  have  ever  readied  yov 
knowledge,  I  know  not  in  what  manner  to  proceed 
in  my  justification.    Believe  me,  however,  I  have 
always  defended  you  upon  these  occasions  wi& 
the  same  warmth  and  spirit  with  which  I  am 
sensible  you  are  wont  to  oppose,  on  your  part,  Che 
calumnies  that  are  thrown  out  upon  myself.    Thus, 
with  regard  to  the  law  I  just  now  meatioiied,  I 
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have  always  peremptorily  denied  the  troth  of  the 
eharge ;  uid  at  to  your  having  been  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  late/  games,  I  have  constantly 
insisted  that  yon  acted  agreeably  to  those  pioas 
offices  that  are  doe  to  the  memory  of  a  departed 
friend.  In  respect  to  ihe  latter,  however,  you 
cannot  be  ignorant  that  if  Csesar  was  really  a 
tyrant  (as  I  think  he  was*),.yonr  seal  may  be  con- 
Bidtfed  in  two  very  different  views.  It  may  be 
said  (and  it  is  an  argument  which  I  never  fail  to 
urge  in  your  favour ),  that  you  showed  a  very 
oommendable  fiddity  in  thns  displaying  your 
affection  to  a  departed  friend.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  alleged  (and,  in  &ct,  it  is  alleged)  that 
the  liberties  of  onr  coantry  ought  to  be  far  prefer- 
able even  to  the  life  itself  of  those  whom  we  hold 
moat  dear.  I  wish  you  had  been  informed  of  tiie 
part  I  have  always  taken  whenever  this  question 
has  been  started.  But  there  are  two  circumstances 
that  reflect  the  brightest  lustre  upon  your  character, 
and  whidi  none  of  your  friends  more  frequently  or 
more  warmly  commemorate  than  myself, — I  mean 
year  having  always  most  strongly  recommended 
paeifto  measures  to  Cssar,  and  constantly  advised 
ktm  to  use  his  victory  with  moderation ;  in  both 
which  the  whole  world  is  agreed  with  me  in  ac- 
knowledging your  merit. 

I  think  myself  much  obliged  to  our  friend 
TVebatius  for  having  given  me  this  occasion  of 
justifying  myself  before  you.  And  you  will  credit 
the  profusions  I  have  here  made,  unless  you  ima- 
gine me  void  of  every  spark  both  of  gratitude  and 
generosity :  an  opinion  than  which  notiiing  can  be 
more  injurious  to  my  sentiments  or  more  unworthy 
of  yours.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XIIL 

MatiuB  to  Cicero, 

I  RKCBiTSD  great  satisfaction  from  your  letter, 

as  it  assured  me  of  mv  holding  that  ruik  in  your 

▲.  V  TOa  ^^^°^  which  I  have  ever  wished  and 

hoped  to  enjoy.    Indeed,  I  never  doubted 

'  At  the  ttm«wh«aCMar  was  killed,  h«  was  preparing, 
agreeably  to  a  vow  whieli  be  bad  made  at  the  battle  of 
Pbanalia,  to  exhibit  eome  games  in  hoooor  of  Venm ;  a 
divinity  frooi  whom  he  affected  to  be  thoaght  a  deeoeod- 
aat.  Ooiaviua,  Kxm  after  bla  retom  to  Rome,  upcm  the 
death  of  Cwiar,  celebrated  these  games  at  his  own  expense, 
and  Bfatlns  undertook  to  be  one  of  the  managers.  As  this 
was  a  publlo  mark  of  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  Cesar, 
and  might  trad  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  populace 
against  the  conspirators,  it  gave  mu(A  diigust  to  the  friends 
of  the  republlo ;  and  Cicero,  it  is  probable,  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  thoee  who  had  openly  spoken  of  it  with  displeaanre. 
Be  did  so.  at  least,  in  a  letter  to  Atticoa— Ad  Att  xv.  S ; 
Appian.  De  BelL  OiT.  U.  407. 

•  **It  is  with  injustice,"  said  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Sweden.  "  that  Canar  is  accused  of  being  a  tyrant :  if  to 
govern  Rome  was  the  most  important  service  he  could 
have  performed  to  his  country."  It  is  certain  that  the 
vepoblio  was  weU-ntgh  reduced  to  a  state  of  total  anar^y 
wtisn  Caaar  usurped  the  command ;  but  it  is  equally  cer* 
tain  that  he  himself  had  been  the  principal  author  and 
foroenter  of  those  confusions,  which  rendered  an  abaolute 
aothori^  the  only  possible  expedient  for  reducing  the 
commonwealth  into  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  good  order. 
If  this  be  true,  it  seems  no  very  intricate  question  to  deter- 
mine what  verdict  ought  to  be  passed  upon  Cesar.  But 
surdy  it  Is  difficult  to  know  by  what  principles  Cicero  can 
be  acquitted,  who  reviled  that  man  when  dead,  whom  he 
was  the  flrat  to  flatter  when  living. 


of  your  good  opinion ;  but  the  value  I  set  upon  it 
rendered  me  solicitous  of  preserving  it  without  the 
least  blemish.  Conscious,  however,  that  I  had 
never  given  just  offence  to  any  candid  and  lionest 
mind,  I  was  the  less  disposed  to  believe  that  you, 
whose  sentiments  are  exalted  by  the  cultivation  of 
so  many  generous  arts,  could  hastily  credit  any 
reports  to  my  disadvantage, — especially  as  you 
were  one  for  whom  I  had  at  all  times  discovered 
much  sincere  good-wilL  But  as  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  find  that  yon  think  of  me  agreeably  to  my 
wishes,  I  will  drop  this  subject  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate myself  from  those  calumnies  which  you  hav« 
so  often,  and  with  such  singular  generosity,  op- 
posed. I  am  perfectly  wdl  apprised  of  the  refleo- 
tions  that  have  been  cast  upon  me  since  Csesar't 
death.  It  has  been  imputed  to  me,  I  know,  that 
I  lament  the  loss  of  my  friend,  aiid  think  with 
indignation  on  the  murderers  of  the  man  I  loved. 
"  The  welfore  of  our  country,"  say  my  accusers 
(as  if  they  had  already  made  it  appear  that  the 
destruction  of  Caesar  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth),  *'  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  to 
be  preferred  to  all  considerations  of  amity.''  It 
may  be  so ;  but  I  will  honestly  confess  that  I  am 
by  no  means  arrived  at  this  elevated  stndn  of 
patriotism.  Nevertheless,  I  took  no  part  witii 
Caesar  in  our  civil  dissentions ;  but  neither  did  I 
desert  my  friend  because  I  disliked  his  measures. 
Hie  truth  is,  I  was  so  far  from  approving  the  dvil 
war  that  I  always  thought  it  unjustifiable,  and 
exerted  my  utmost  endeavours  to  extinguish  those 
sparks  by  which  it  was  kindled.  In  conformity  to 
these  sentiments,  I  did  not  make  use  of  my  friend's 
victory  to  &e  gratification  of  any  lucrative  or 
ambitious  purposes  of  my  own,  as  some  others 
most  shamefully  did  whose  interest  with  Caesar  was 
much  infisrior  to  mine.  Far,  in  truth,  from  being 
a  gainer  by  his  success,  I  suffered  greatly  in  my 
fortunes  by  that  very  law  which  saved  many  oif 
those  who  now  exult  in  his  death  from  the  disgrace 
of  being  obliged  to  flv  their  country*.  Let  me 
add,  diat  I  recommended  the  vanquished  party  to 
his  clemency  with  the  same  warmth  and  leal  as  if 
my  own  preservation  had  been  ooncemed.  Thus 
desirous  that  all  my  fellow-dtisens  might  enjoy 
their  Hves  in  full  security,  can  I  repress  the  indig- 
nation of  my  heart  against  the  assassins  of  that 
man  from  whose  generosity  this  privilege  was  ob- 
tained,—especially  as  the  same  hands  were  lifted 
up  to  his  cLMtruction  which  had  first  drawn  upon 
him  all  the  odium  and  envy  of  his  administration  ? 
Yet  I  am  threatened,  it  seems»  witii  their  vengeance^ 
for  daring  to  condemn  the  deed.  Unexampled 
insolence !  that  some  should  glory  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  those  crimes  which  others  should  not  be 
Krmitted  even  to  deplore!  The  meanest  slave 
s  ever  been  allowed  to  indulge,  without  control, 
the  fears,  the  sorrows,  or  the  ioys  of  his  heart ; 
but  these,  onr  assertors  of  mert^,  as  they  call 
themsdves,  endeavour  to  extort  from  me,  by  their 
menaces,  this  common  privilege  of  every  creature. 
Vain  and  impotent  endeavours  !  no  dangers  shall 
intimidate  me  from  acting  up  to  the  generous 
duties  of  friendship  and  humanity ;  persiuded,  as 
I  have  ever  been,  that  death  in  an  honest  cause 

t  The  law  aUnded  to  Is.  probably,  that  which  Cmar 
enacted  for  the  relief  of  thoee  who  had  contracted  debU 
before  the  commenocnant  of  the  civil  war,  of  whleh  aea 
rem.  *,  p.  483. 
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ought  never  to  be  shunned,  and  frequently  to  be 
courted.  Yet  why  does  it  thus  move  their  dis- 
pleasure, if  I  only  wish  that  they  may  repent  of 
what*  they  hare  perpetrated  ?  For  wish  I  will 
acknowledge  I  do,  that  both  they  and  all  the  world 
may  regret  the  death  of  Cesar.  "  But  as  a  mem- 
ber (say  they)  of  the  commonwealth,  you  ought 
above  all  things  to  desire  its  preservation."  Now 
that  I  sincerely  do  so,  if  the  whole  tenor  of  my 
past  conduct,  and  all  the  hopes  I  can  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  entertain  will  not  sufficiently  evince, 

shall  not  attempt  to  prove  it  by  my  professions. 
I  conjure  you,  then,  to  judge  of  me,  not  by  what 
others  may  say,  but  by  the  plain  tendency  of  my 
actions ;  and,  if  you  believe  I  have  any  interest  in 
the  tranquillity  of  the  repubUc,  be  assured  that  I 
will  have  no  communication  with  those  who  would 
impiously  disturb  its  peace.  Shall  I  renounce, 
indeed,  Uiose  patriot  principles  I  steadily  pursued 
in  my  youth,  when  warmth  and  inexperience  might 
have  pleaded  some  excuse  for  errors  ?  Shall  I,  in 
Hkt  sober  season  of  declining  age,  wantonly  unravel 
at  once  the  whole  fair  contexture  of  my  better 
days  ?  Most  assuredly  not ;  nor  shall  I  ever  give 
any  other  offence  than  in  bewailing  the  severe 
catastrophe  of  a  most  intimate  and  illustrious 
friend  1  Were  I  disposed  to  act  otherwise,  I  should 
scorn  to  deny  it ;  nor  shoidd  it  be  ever  said  that  I 
covered  my  crimes  by  hypocrisy,  and  feared  to 
avow  what  I  scrupled  not  to  commit. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  other  articles  of  the  charge 
against  me ;  it  is  farther  alleged  that  I  presided  at 
those  games  which  the  young  Octaviuscochibited  in 
honour  of  Caesar's  victories.  The  charge,  I  confess, 
is  true ;  but  what  connexion  has  an  act  of  mere 
private  duty,  with  the  concerns  of  the  republic  ? 
It  was  an  office,  not  only  due  from  me  to  the 
memory  of  my  departed  friend,  but  which  I  could  not 
refuse  to  that  illustrious  youth,his  most  worthy  heir. 
I  am  reproached,  also,  with  having  been  frequent 
in  paying  my  visits  of  compliment  to  Antony ;  yet 
you  will  find  that  the  very  men  who  impute  this  as 
a  mark  of  disaffection  to  my  country,  appeared 
much  more  frequently  at  his  levee,  either  to  solicit 
his  favours,  or  to  receive  them.  But,  after  all,  can 
there  be  anjrthing,  let  me  ask,  more  insufferably 
arrogant  than  this  accusation  ?  CsBsar  never  op- 
posed my  associating  with  whomsoever  I  thought 
proper,  even  though  it  were  with  persons  whom 
he  himself  disapproved;  and  shall  the  men  who 
have  cruelly  robbed  me  of  one  friend,  attempt, 
likewise,  by  their  malicious  insinuations,  to  alienate 
me  from  another  ?  But  the  moderation  of  my  con- 
duct, will,  I  doubt  not,  discredit  all  reports  that 
may  hereafter  be  raised  to  my  disadvantage ;  and  I 
am  persuaded,  that  even  those  who  hate  me  for  my 
attachment  to  Cesar,  would  rather  choose  a  friend 
of  my  disposition,  than  of  their  own.  In  fine,  if 
my  aAurs  should  permit  me,  it  is  my  resolution  to 
n>end  the  remainder  of  my  days  at  Rhodes.  But, 
if  any  accident  should  render  it  necessary  for  me 
to  continue  at  Rome,  my  actions  shall  evince,  that 
I  am  sincerely  desirous  of  my  country's  wel&re. 
In  the  mean  tmie,  I  am  much  obliged  to  Trebatius 
for  supplying  you  with  an  occasion  of  so  freely 
laying  open  to  me  the  amicable  sentiments  of  your 
heart ;  as  it  affords  me  an  additional  reason  for 
cultivating  a  friendship  with  one  whom  I  have  ever 
been  disposed  to  esteem.   FareweU. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Mareui  Bruhu  and  Caitts  Cagthtt,  Prmi9r$\  Us 
Mark  AnUmsf,  Contfti, 

If  we  were  not-  persuaded  of  your  honour  and 

friendship,  we  should  not  trouble  yon  with  the 

A  V.  7ce.   P''^"^'^^  application ;  which,  in  oonftdenoe 

of  both,  we  doubt  not  of  your  receiving  in 

the  most  favourable  manner. 

We  are  informed,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
veteran  troops  are  already  arrived  in  Rome,  and 
that  many  more  are  expected  by  the  first  of  June. 
Our  sentiments  would  be  extremely  changed,  in- 
deed, if  we  entertained  any  fears  or  suspicions 
with  regard  to  yourself.  However,  as  we  resigned 
ourselves  entirely  to  your  direction,  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  your  advice,  not  only  published  an 
edict,  but  wrote  circular  letters  in  order  to  dismiia 
our  .friends  who  came  to  our  assistance  firom  the 
municipal  towns,  we  may  justly  look  upon  our- 
selves as  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  a  share  of 
your  councils  ;  especially  in  an  article  wherein  we 
are  particularly  concerned.  It  is  our  joint  request, 
therefore,  that  you  would  explicitly  acquaint  as 
with  your  intentions,  and  whether  you  imagine  we 
can  possibly  be  safe  amidst  such  a  multitude  of 
veteran  troops,  who  have  even  some  design,  we 
are  told,  of  replacing  the  altar^  which  was  erected 
to  Cesar ;  a  design,  surely,  which  no  one  can  wish 
may  meet  with  your  q)probation,  who  haa  any 
regard  to  our  credit  or  security*.  It  has  snffi* 
dently  appeared,  that  from  the  beginning  of  this 
affiur,  we  have  had  a  view  to  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  have  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  recovery 
of  our  common  liberties.  No  man,  except  your- 
self, has  it  in  his  power  to  deceive  us,  beoinse  we 
never  have  trusted,  nor  ever  will  trust,  any  other : 
and  most  certainty  you  have  too  much  integrity  to 
betray  the  confidence  we  have  reposed  in  yon. 
Our  friends,  however,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  the  same  reliance  upon  your  good  fidth,  are 
greatly  alarmed  for  our  safety ;  as  they  think  so 
large  a  body  of  veterans  may  much  more  easily  be 
instigated  to  violent  measures  by  ill-designin|^  men, 
than  they  can  be  restrained  by  your  influence  and 
authority.  We  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  r^um 
us  a  full  and  satisfiu:tory  answer.  To  tell  us  that 
you  ordered  these  troops  to  march  to  Rome,  aa 
intending  to  move  the  senate  in  June  next,  con- 
cerning their'  affairs,  is  amusing  us  with  a  very 
idle  and  trifling  reason ;  for  as  you  are  assured  that 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  obstruct  this'  design,  from 

"  They  had  been  appointed  pneton  for  the  pretcnt  year 
by  Cmtmr.  The  reader  his  already  been  Infbnned,  that 
Brutus  and  Cassias,  finding  it  neoeanry,  soon  after  the 
■■sawiinstifin  of  Cvsar,  to  withdraw  from  Rome^  retired 
to  a  Tills  of  the  former,  at  Lanurinm,  firom  wbenea  this 
letter  was  probably  written. 

▼  See  r«m.  *,p.543. 

V  Beoauae  the  safferiiif  of  dlrine  hoDoors  to  be  paid  to 
Oaaar  would  neoeesarily  imprew  the  highest  eentlmeota 
of  him  upon  the  minds  of  the  popolsoe ;  and,  eonseqwent- 
ly,  tend  to  inoense  them  against  those  who  were  ttmumnnH 
in  taking  away  his  life. 

s  Antony's  pretended  reason  tor  drawlag  together  this 
body  of  veteran  troops  was,  in  order  to  proeore  a  ratiflea- 
tion£rom  the  senate  of  those  grants  of  lands  whioh  had  haen 
made  to  them  by  Cstaar,  as  a  reward  of  their  scrvioeBc  hot 
his  true  reason  was,  to  strengthen  his  hands  agateat  thsw 
jHho  should  attempt  to  oppoee  his  measures. 

7  The  oonspiratora  bad  given  pubUo  assurancaa  to  the 
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what  other  quarter  can  yon  poieibly  impect  that  it 
will  be  opposed  ?  In  a  word,  it  cannot  be  thought 
that  we  are  too  anxiom  for  our  own  preservation, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  no  accident  can  happen 
to  our  persons  without  involving  the  whole  republic 
in  the  most  dangerous  commotions.    Farewell 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Caiui  Cassiut. 
Beliets  me,  mj  Cassius,  the  republic  is  the 
perpetual  subject  of  my  meditations ;  or,  to  express 
A.  V  7W.  ^®  ume  thing  in  other  words,  you  and 
Marcus  Brutus  are  never  out  of  my 
thoughts.  It  is  upon  you  two,  indeed,  together 
with  DecimuB  Brutus,  that  all  our  hopes  depend. — 
Mine  are  somewhat  raised  by  the  glorious  conduct 
of  Dolabella,  in  suppressing  the  late  insurrection" ; 
which  had  spread  so  wide,  and  gathered  every  day 
such  additional  strength,  that  it  seemed  to  threaten 
destruction  to  the  whole  city.  But  this  mob  is 
now  so  totally  quelled,  that  I  think  we  have  nothing 
farther  to  fear  from  any  future  attempt  of  the  same 
kind.  Many  other  fears,  however,  and  very  con- 
siderable ones  too,  still  remain  with  us;  and  it 
entirely  rests  upon  you,  in  coi^junction  with  your 
illustrious  associates,  to  remove  them.  Yet  where 
to  advise  yon  to  begin  for  that  purpose,  I  must 
acknowledge  myself  at  a  loss.  To  say  truth,  it  is 
the  tyrant  alone,  and  not  the  tyranny,  from  which 
we  seem  to  be  delivered :  for  although  the  man, 
indeed,  is  destroyed,  we  still  servilely  maintain  all 
his  despotic  ordinances.  We  do  more ;  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  carrying  his  designs  into  execution, 
we  approve  of  measures  which  even  he  himself 
would  never  have  pursued' :  and  the  misfortune  is, 
that  I  know  not  where  this  extravagance  will  end. 
When  I  reflect  on  the  laws  that  are  enacted,  on 
Hkt  immunities  that  are  granted,  on  the  immense 
largesses  that  are  distributed,  on  the  exiles  that 
are  recalled,  and  on  the  fictitious  decrees  that  are 
published,  the  only  eflfect  that  seems  to  have 
beoi  produced  by  Cssar's  death  is,  that  it  has  ex- 
tinguished the  sense  of  our  servitude,  and  the 
ab^srrence  of  that  detestable  usurper  ;  as  all  the 
disorders  into  which  he  threw  the  republic  still 
continue.  These  are  the  evils,  therefore,  which  it 
is  incumbent  hpon  you  and  your  patriot  coadjutors 
to  redress :  for  let  not  my  friends  imagine  that 
they  have  yet  completed  their  work.  The  obliga- 
tions, it  is  true,  which  the  republic  has  already 
received  from  you,  are  far  greater  than  1  could 
vetormn  troop*,  that  they  would  not  endeavour  to  annul 
the  grants  whioh  Cmw  had  made  In  tbalr  ftvoux.— Dk>, 
p.  887. 

*  Bee  rm.  «,  p.  643. 

•  A  few  dajrt  after  Cnar^  death,  Antony  aeaemhled  the 
•enate  in  the  temple  of  Tellns,  In  order  to  take  into  con- 
elderatioo  the  state  of  public  aflUra.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was,  to  decree  a  fenenl  act  of  oblivion  of 
what  was  past,  and  to  confirm  the  sevenl  nomtnatVwis  to 
■Mgletiaciss,  and  other  grants  which  had  been  made  by 
Cnar.  Thie  was  a  very  prudent  and  niiiiisMry  measure, 
in  order  to  paesane  the  pubUo  tranquillity ;  and  it  was 
principally  procured  by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of 
CSosro.  But  Antony  soon  perverted  it  to  his  own  ambl- 
UoUB  purpoaes ;  for,  being  appotaited  to  inspect  the  papers 
of  Cmmt,  he  forged  some,  and  modeled  others,  as  best 
•nited  his  own  designs ;  disposing  of  everything  as  he 
theogM  proper,  under  the  aathority  of  this  decrsa— DIo, 
p.)(AO.SM^ 


have  ventured  to  hope :  still  however  her  demands 
are  not  entirely  satisfied ;  and  she  promises  herself 
yet  higher  services  from  such  brave  and  generous 
benefactors.  You  have  revenged  her  injuries,  by 
the  death  of  her  oppressor ;  but  you  have  done 
nothing  more.  For,  tell  me,  what  has  she  yet 
recovered  of  her  former  dignity  and  lustre  ?  Doea 
she  not  obey  the  will  of  that  tyrant,  now  he  is 
dead,  whom  she  could  not  endure  when  living? 
And  do  we  not,  instead  of  repealing  his  pubUe 
laws,  authenticate  even  his  private  memorandums  ? 
You  will  tell  me  perhaps  (and  you  may  tell  ma  with 
truth)  that  I  concurred  in  passing  a  decree  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  in  compliance  however  with  public 
circumstances ;  a  regard  to  which  is  of  much  con- 
sequence in  political  deliberations  of  every  kind. 
But  there  are  some  however  n^o  have  most  immo- 
derately and  ungratefhlly  abused  the  concessions 
we  found  it  thus  necessary  to  make. 

I  hope  very  speedily  to  discuss  this  and  many 
other  points  with  you  in  person.  In  the  mean 
time  M  persuaded  that  the  affection  I  have  ever 
borne  to  my  country,  as  well  as  my  particular 
friendship  to  yourself,  renders  the  advancement 
of  your  credit  and  esteem  with  the  public  extremely 
my  concern.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVI. 
To  Oppius\ 
Thb  sentiments  and  advice  which  vonr  letter  has 
so  freely  given  me,  m  relation  to  my  leaving  Italy*, 
A.  V,  709.  ^OS^^  ^th  what  yon  said  to  Attious, 
'  in  a  late  conversation  upon  this  subject, 
have  greatly  contributed,  he  can  bear  me  witness, 
to  dispel  those  doubts  that  occurred  on  whichever 
side  I  viewed  this  question.  I  have  ever  thought 
indeed  that  no  man  was  more  capable  of  forming  a 
right  judgment,  nor  more  faithful  m  communi- 
eating  it,  than  yourself ;  as  I  am  sure  I  very  parti- 
cularly experienced  in  the  beginning  of  the  late 
dvil  wars.  For  when  I  consulted  you  in  regard  to 
my  following  Pompey,  or  remaining  in  Italy,  your 
advice  I  remember  was,  that  **  I  should  act  as  my 
honour  directed."  This  sufficiently  discovered 
your  opinion;  and  I  could  not  but  look  with 
admiration  on  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  your 
sincerity.  For  notwithstanding  your  strong  attadi- 
ment  to  Cssar,  who,  you  had  reason  to  think, 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  I  had  pursued  a 
different  conduct ;  yet  you  rather  chose  I  should 
act  agreeably  to  my  honour,  than  in  conformity  to 
his  inclination.  My  friendship  for  you,  however, 
did  not  take  its  rise  from  this  period ;  for  I  was 
sensible  that  I  enjoyed  a  share  in  your  esteem  long 
before  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking.  I  shaU 
ever  remember  indeed  the  generons  services  yon 
conferred  both  upon  myself  and  my  family,  dur- 
ing the  great  misfortunes  which  I  suffered  in  my 
e^ :  and  tiie  strict  intimacy  in  whidi  we  eon- 
versed  witii  each  other,  after  my  return,  as  well 
as  the  sentiments  which,  upon  all  occasions,  I  pro- 
fessed to  entertain  of  you,  are  circumstances  which 

^  The  MS8.  vary  In  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed,  eome  writing  it  Appiut,mA  others 
Oppiu*.  If  the  latter  be  the  true  reading,  perhaps  he  Is 
the  same  of  viiom  sane  aooouat  has  been  givMi  in  rem,  •, 
P.4B7. 

c  Be9rem.*,p.54», 
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none  who  were  iaclined  to  obeenre  them  could 
possibly  overlook.  Bat  you  gave  me  a  most  dis- 
tiognishing  proof  of  the  good  opinion  70a  had 
conceived  of  mj  constancy  and  fidelity,  by  the 
unresenred  resignation  of  your  heart  to  me,  after 
the  death  of  Cssar.  I  should  think  myself  there- 
fore a  disgrace  to  human  nature,  if  I  did  not  justify 
these  your  fayourable  sentiments,  by  every  Idnd  of 
good  office  in  my  power,  as  well  as  by  the  return 
of  my  warmest  siffection.  Continue  yours  to  me, 
my  dear  Oppius,  I  entreat  you ;  a  request  however 
which  I  prefer  more  in  compliance  with  the  cus- 
tomary form,  than  as  thinking  it  in  the  least 
necessary.  I  recommend  all  my  affairs  in  general 
to  your  protection,  and  leave  it  to  Atticus  to  inform 
you  in  what  particular  points  I  desire  your  services. 
When  1  shall  be  more  at  leisure,  you  may  expect 
a  longer  letter.  In  the  mean  time  take  care  of 
your  health,  as  the  most  agreeable  instance  you 
can  g^ve  me  of  your  friendship.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XVIL 
To  Trebatiut. 
I  AM  the  more  enamoured  with  this  city<*,  be- 
cause I  find  you  are  much  the  favourite  of  everv- 
▲.  u.  709  ^^  ^  ^^*  ^^^  ^  know  not,  in  tmUi, 
where  you  are  otherwise ;  and  I  should 
rather  have  told  you,  that  even  the  absence  of  your 
freedman,  Rufio,  is  no  less  regretted  among  them 
than  if  he  were  a  person  of  as  much  consequence 
as  you  and  I.  However,  I  by  no  means  disapprove 
of  your  having  called  him  from  hence,  in  order  to 
superintend  the  buildings  you  are  carrying  on  in 
the  Lupercal* :  for,  notwithstanding  your  house  at 
Velia  is  altogether  as  agreeable  as  that  which  you 
have  in  Rome,  yet  I  should  prefer  the  latter  to  all 
the  possessions  you  enjoy  here.  Nevertheless,  if 
you  should  take  die  opinion  of  a  man  whose  advice 
you  seldom  reject,  you  will  not  part  wi&  your 
patrimony  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  Heles,  nor 
forsake  a  villa  which  had  once  the  honour  of  be- 
longing to  Papirius,  an  intention  which  the  citizens 
of  Velia  are  in  some  fear  lest  you  should  entertain. 
But  although  it  be  incommoded,  indeed,  by  the 
great  concourse  of  strangers  who  visit  the  adjoin- 
ing grove ;  yet  that  objection  may  easily  be  removed, 
you  know,  by  cutting  down'  this  impertinent  plan- 


'  Cloero,  after  much  debate  with  himself  oonoerningthe 
voyage  which  he  mentions  in  the  preceding  letter,  at  length 
iixed  his  resolntion  and  embarked.  He  sailed  along  the 
western  ooast  of  Italy,  towards  Rhegiton,  but  came  ashore 
every  night,  in  order  to  lodge  at  the  villa  of  some  friend. 
Be  was  in  this  manner  pursuing  his  voyage  into  Greece 
when  he  wrote  the  present  letter  from  Velia.  a  sea-port 
town  on  the  ooast  of  Lucania. 

•  A  range  of  buildings  in  Rome,  so  called  from  an 
ancient  temple  of  the  same  name,  which  had  been  for- 
merty  erected  upon  that  spot  to  the  god  Pan.— Dion.  Hal. 
LS4. 

'  Groves  were  generally  consecrated  to  some  divinity,  as 
this  seems  to  hare  been,  by  the  number  ot  strangers  who 
probably  frequented  it  on  a  religious  account.  Instead  of 
iHcumt  therefore,  which  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Manu- 
tius,  and  followed  in  the  translation,  some  of  the  com- 
mentators have  thought  it  should  be  htvm :  because,  if  it 
were  a  consecrated  grove,  it  could  not  be  cut  down  with- 
out  committing  an  act  of  impiety.  But  this  objection  is 
founded  upon  the  mistake  that  Cicero  spoke  in  a  serious 
sense  what  he  seems  plainly  to  have  intended  in  a  Indi- 
orousone. 


tation,  which  will  prove  a  very  considerBble  advaa- 
tage  likewise  both  to  your  pocket  and  your  pro- 
spect To  speak  serioualy,  it  is  a  great  conve- 
nience, especially  in  such  distracted  times  as  th^ 
present,  to  be  possessed  of  an  estate  which  aUbrds 
you  a  refuge  from  Rome,  in  a  pleasant  and  healtiiy 
situation,  and  in  a  place  where  you  are  so  univer- 
sally beloved.  To  tiiese  considerations,  I  will  add^ 
my  dear  Trebatius,  that,  perhaps,  it  may  be  for  my 
advantage  also,  that  you  should  not  part  with  this 
villa.  But,  whatever  yon  may  determine,  take  care 
both  of  yourself  and  my  affairs ;  and  expect  to  see 
me,  if  the  gods  permit,  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  have  purloined  from  Seztius  Padins,  one  of 
Nice's  disciples,  a  treatise  which  the  Utter  has 
written  concerning  the  pleasures  of  the  palate. 
Agreeable  physician  !  how  easily  will  he  make  me 
a  convert  to  his  doctrine  !  Our  friend  Bassos  was 
so  jealous  of  this  treasure,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  it  from  me :  but  I  imagine,  by  the  fineedom 
of  your  table  indulgencies,  ^at  he  has  been  \m» 
reserved  in  communicating  the  secrets  of  it  to  yoa. 
— ^The  wind  has  just  now  turned  to  a  &voiiralile 
point,  so  that  I  must  bid  you  farewell. 

VelJa,  July  the  20th. 


LETTER    XVIIL 

To  the  tame. 

You  see  the  influence  you  have  over  me;  thovgh, 
indeed,  it  is  not  greater  than  what  you  are  jostiy  en- 
A.  V.  700.  ^^^^  ^*  ^™  ^^^  equal  return  of  friend- 
ship you  make  to  mine.  I  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  easy  in  the  reflection,  I  will  not  say  of  having 
absolutely  refused,  but  of  not  having  complied, 
however,  with  the  request  you  made  me,  when  we 
were  lately  together.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  I 
set  sail  from  Velia,  I  employed  myself  in  drawing 
up  the  treatise  you  desired,  upon  the  plan  of  Aria- 
totle's  Topics*  *,  as,  indeed,  I  could  not  look  mptm 
a  city  in  which  you  are  so  generally  beloved,  with- 
out being  reminded  of  my  ^end.  I  now  send  you 
the  produce  of  my  meditations ;  which  1  have  en* 
deavoured  to  express  with  all  the  perspicuity  that 
a  subject  of  tiiis  nature  will  admit.  Nevertiieless, 
if  some  passages  should  appear  daric,  you  must  do 
me  the  justice  to  remember,  that  no  sdence  can  be 
rendered  perfectly  intelligible  without  the  assistanot 
of  a  master  to  eiplain  and  apply  its  rules.  To  send 
yon  no  further,  for  an  instance,  than  to  joar  own 
profession,  could  a  knowledge  of  the  law  be  acquired 
merdy  from  books  ?  Undoubtedly  it  could  not : 
for  although  the  treatises  which  have  been  written 
upon  that  subject  are  extremely  numerous,  vet  they 
are  by  no  means  of  themselves  sufficient  instruc- 
tors, without  the  help  of  some  learned  guide  to 
enlighten  their  obscurities.  However,  with  respect 
to  &e  observations  in  the  present  performance,  if 
you  give  them  a  frequent  and  attentive  perusal,  yon 
will  ceftainly  be  able  to  enter  into  their  meaning ; 
but  the  ready  application  of  them  can  only  be 

ff  The  treatise  here  mentioned  is  still  extaat  amoag 
Cicero's  works,  and  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  epitonw  of  whai 
Aristotle  had  long  befora  published  upon  the  same  auV- 
ject.  Theprinoipaldeaignof  itis,  topointoutthesevacal 
aouroes  from  whenoe  ai^gumcnta  upon  every  qnestimi  maj 
be  derived. 
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attamed  bj  repeated  exercise.  And  in  this  exercise 
1  ahall  not  ful  to  engage  yon,  if  I  shoold  return 
safe  into  Italy,  and  find  the  republic  in  a  state  of 
repose.     FareweU. 
Rhflgbnn^  July  the  S8tb. 


LETTER   XIX. 
Bruius  and  CatHus,  Prmtors^,  to  Antony t  ContuL 

The  letter  we  have  reoeiTed  from  you  is  altoge- 
ther agreeable  to  your  late  contumelious  and 
A.  V  TOO.  "'^B*'^^  edictt  and  by  no  means  becom- 
ing you  to  have  written  to  ut.  We  have 
in  no  sort,  Antony,  given  you  any  just  provocation ; 
nor  could  we  have  imagined,  that  you  would  look 
upon  it  as  anything  extraordinary,  if,  invested  as 
we  are  with  the  lugh  authority  of  pnetors,  we 
thought  proper,  in  a  public  muiifesto,  to  signify 
our  requests  to  the  oonsuL  But  if  it  raises  your 
indignation  that  we  presumed  to  take  this  liberty 
as  pnetors,  allow  us  to  lament  that  you  should  not 
indulge  us  in  it  at  least  as  friends. 

We  receive  it  as  an  instance  of  your  justice,  that 
you  deny  ever  having  complained  of  our  levying 
troops  and  contributioDs,  and  making  applications 
to  the  armies,  boA  at  home  and  abroad,  to  rise  in 
our  defence ;  a  charge  which  we  likewise  disavow 
in  every  particular.  We  cannot  but  wonder,  how- 
ever, since  you  were  silent  upon  this  head,  that  you 
should  be  so  little  able  to  command  yourself  upon 
another,  as  to  reproach  us  with  the  death  of 
Cesar. 

We  leave  it  to  your  own  rejections  to  determine 
what  sentiments  it  ought  to  create  in  us,  that  the 
prctors  of  Rome,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity and  liberties  of  the  commonwealth,  cannot 
pubU^  a  manifesto  declaring  their  desire  of  retiring 
from  the  execution  of  their  office,  without  being 
insulted  by  the  consuL  'Tis  in  vain,  however, 
that  you  would  intimidate  us  by  your  arms ;  for  it 
would  in  become  the  spirit  we  have  shown  to  be 
discouraged  by  dangers  of  any  kind.  As  little 
should  Antony  attempt  to  usurp  an  authority  over 
thoee  to  whom  he  is  himself  indebted  for  the  Uberty 
he  enjoys.  To  the  free  and  independent,  the  me- 
naces of  any  man  are  perfectly  impotent.  Had  we 
a  design,  therefore,  of  having  recourse  to  arms, 
your  l^ter  would  be  altogether  ineffectual  to  deter 
us  from  our  purpose.  But,  you  are  well  convinced, 
that  no  consideration  can  prevail  with  ns  to  rekin- 
dle the  flames  of  a  civil  war ;  and,  perhaps,  you 
artfully  threw  out  these  menaces  in  order  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  our  pacific  measures  are  the 
effect,  not  of  choice,  but  timidity. 

To  speak  plainly  our  sentiments,  we  wish  to  see 
you  raised  to  the  highest  honours  ;  but  to  honours 
that  are  conferred  by  a  free  republic.    It  is  our 

^  A  Mft'pQrt  upon  the  western  point  of  Oslabrla,  oppo> 
■tte  to  SicUy ;  it  Is  now  caUed  Rfffio, 

1  The  prctor*  oonld  not  legally  abeent  themselves  trom 
Rome  for  above  ten  days,  unless  they  obtained  a  special 
dispenaaCkm  from  the  senate  for  that  purpose.  Bratus 
and  Casrfna,  therefore,  not  thinking  It  safe  to  trust  them- 
selves in  the  city,  published  a  sort  of  manifesto,  directed 
to  Antony  as  consal.  reqnesting  him  to  move  the  senate 
ftir  this  licence  in  their  favour.  Antony,  Instead  of  com- 
ptyfog  with  their  request,  seems  to  have  answered  It  by 
publishing  a  manifesto  on  his  part,  which  was  followed, 
likewise,  by  a  private  letter  that  produced  the  present 


desire,  likewise,  not  to  engage  with  you  in  any 
contests ;  but  we  must  add,  that  the  possession  of 
our  liberties  is  of  ftr  higher  value  in  our  esteem 
than  the  enjoyment  of  your  friendship.  Well  con- 
sider what  you  undertake,  and  how  £sr  you  mav  be 
able  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  reflecting,  not  how 
many  years  C«sar  was  permitted  to  live,  but  how 
short  a  period  he  was  suffered  to  reignl.  In  the 
mean  while,  we  implore  the  gods  to  inspire  you 
with  such  counsels  as  may  tend  to  the  advantage 
both  of  yourself  and  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
should  they  prove  otherwise,  we  wish  that  the  oon« 
sequence  may  be  as  little  detrimental  to  your  own 
interest,  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  and 
safety  of  the  republie. 
August  the  4th. 


LETTER    XX. 
To  PlaneutK 

I  HAD  left  Rome,  and  was  actually  on  my  voyage 

to  Greece,  when  I  was  recalled  by  the  general  voice 

A  u  700.   <>^  ^^  republic':   but  the  conduct  of 

Marc  Antony,  ever  since  my  return,  has 

J  Cesar  did  not  continue  Icmgsr  than  fire  months  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  usurpation ;  for  he  returned  to 
Rome,  fhnn  the  conquest  of  Pompty's  sons  in  Spain,  in 
the  month  of  October  708,  and  was  nsiassinitiiA  In  tha 
Maroh  following.— Yell.  Pat  IL  M. 

^  Soma  general  account  of  Plancus  has  already  been 
given  In  rtm.  o,  j».  47A>  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  he  was  appointed  by  Cesar  governor  of  the  farther 
Oaol,  where  he  now  was,  at  the  head  of  three  legiona  Ba 
Is  said,  daring  his  residence  in  that  province,  to  have 
founded  the  city  of  Lyons.  Upon  the  death  of  Cesar,  to 
whom  he  had  been  wwmly  attached,  Cicero  employed  all 
his  art  to  engage  him  on  the  side  of  the  senate ;  and  Plan- 
cue,  after  mnoh  hesitation,  at  length  declared  himself 
accordingly.  But  this  declaration  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  the  oflRBOt  of  a  belief  that  the  rupture  between 
Antony  and  the  senate  was  upon  the  point  of  being  accom- 
modated :  it  Is  certain,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  sincere. 
For  Plancus  soon  afterwards  betrayed  the  cause  he  had 
thus  profeesed  to  support,  and  went  over  with  his  troops 
to  Antony^Pigh.  AnnaL  il.  465 ;  Beneo.  Ep.  91 ;  VeU.  Pat 
tLex.    See  rem.  1  on  letter  18  of  book  zv. 

1  The  principal  motive  of  Clcen/S  Intended  voyage  into 
Greece  was  in  order  to  avoid  tha  danger  of  taking  part  in 
a  civil  war,  which  he  apprehended  would  soon  break  out 
between  Antony  and  young  Pompey,  the  latter  being 
expected  from  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army. 
But  as  his  leaving  Italy  at  so  critical  and  important  a 
conjuncture  might  Justly  expose  him  to  the  censure  of  un* 
worthily  deserting  the  republic,  he  was  long  and  greatly 
embarrassed  between  the  desiire  of  preserving  his  character 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  securing  his  person  on  the  other, 
the  two  points  which  seem,  throughout  bis  whole  life,  to 
have  held  him  in  perpetual  suspense.  Uowever.  he  at 
length  embarked ;  but  the  no  sooner  sailed  than  he  re- 
pented, as  usual,  of  the  step  he  had  taken.  Nevertheless, 
he  pursued  his  voyage  and  arrived  in  Sicily,  from  whence 
be  proposed  to  stretdi  over  into  Greece ;  but.  In  attempting 
this  passage,  he  was  blown  back  by  contrary  winds  on  tha 
coast  of  Italy.  Upon  his  going  ashore,  in  order  to  refresh 
himself,  he  was  Informed  by  some  of  the  principal  InhaU- 
tanta  fd  that  part  of  tha  country,  who  wwe  Just  arrived 
from  Rome,  that  there  were  great  hopes  Antony  would 
accommodate  aflkirs  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  This  news  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  Attious, 
pressing  him  to  renounce  his  intended  voyage,  as  also  by 
an  Interview  with  Brutus,  who  likewise  expressed  his  dis- 
^>probation  of  that  scheme.  Upon  these  considerations, 
therefore,  he  gave  up  all  Ikrther  thou^ts  of  Greece,  and 
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not  pennitted  me  to  enjoy  a  moment  of  repose. 
The  ferocity  (for  to  call  it  pride  would  be  imputing 
a  Tice  to  him  which  is  nothing  uncommon)  the 
ferodtj  of  his  temper  is  so  excessive,  that  he  can- 
not  bear  a  word,  or  even  a  look,  which  is  animated 
with  the  least  spirit  of  liberty.  It  is  this  that  fills 
my  heart  with  a  thousand  disquietudes :  but  dis- 
quietudes, in  which  my  own  preservation  is  by  no 
means  concerned.  No,  my  friend,  I  have  nothing 
farther  to  wish  with  respect  to  myself,  whether  I 
consider  the  years  to  which  I  am  arrived",  the 
actions  that  I  have  performed,  or  the  glory  (if  that 
may  be  mentioned  as  of  any  value  in  the  account) 
with  which  they  have  been  crowned.  AU  my 
anxiety  is  for  our  country  alone ;  and  the  more  so, 
my  dear  Plancus,  as  the  time  appointed  for  your 
succession  to  the  consular  office**  is  so  remote,  that 
it  is  rather  to  be  wished  than  expected,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  preserve  our  liberties  so  long 
alive.  What  rational  hopes,  indeed,  can  possibly 
be  entertained,  where  a  commonwealth  is  totally 
oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  most  violent  and  out* 
rageous  of  men,  where  neither  the  senate  nor  the 
people  have  any  authority ;  where  neither  laws  nor 
justice  prevail ;  and,  in  one  word,  where  there  is 
not  the  least  trace  or  shadow  of  civil  government 
remaining?  But  as  you  receive,  I  imagine,  the 
public  accounts  of  what  is  transacted  amongst  us, 
I  need  not  descend  into  a  detail  of  particulars. 
Let  me  rather,  in  consequence  of  that  aifection  I 
bear  you,  and  which  has  been  still  increasing  from 
our  earliest  youth,  let  me  rather  remind  and  exhort 
you,  to  turn  all  your  thoughtt  and  cares  towards 
the  republic.  If  it  should  not  be  utterly  destroyed 
ere  yon  enter  upon  the  consular  office,  it  may, 
without  difficulty,  be  steered  right.  Though  I  will 
add,  that  much  vigilance  as  well  as  great  good 
fortune  must  concur,  in  order  to  preserve  it  to 
that  desirable  period.  But  I  hope  we  may  see  you 
here,  somewhat  before  that  time  shall  arrive. 
Meanwhile,  besides  the  inducements  that  arise  to 
me  from  my  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the 
republie,  you  may  be  assured  that,  from  my  parti- 
cular attachment  likewise  to  yourself,  I  shall  exert 
my  utmost  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  vour 
credit  and  honours.  By  these  means,  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  to  discharge,  at  once,  the  duties  I 
owe  both  to  my  country  and  to  my  friend ;  to  that 
country  which  is  the  object  of  my  warmest  affec- 
tions, and  to  that  friend  whose  amity  I  would  most 
religiously  cultivate. 

I  am  extremely  rejoiced,  though  by  no  means 
surprised,  to  find  that  you  treat  Fimiius<*  agreeably 
to  his  rank  and  merit.  Be  assured  that  whatever 
favours  you  shall  think  proper  to  confer  upon  him, 
I  shall  consider  them  as  so  many  immediate 
instances  of  your  regard  to  myself.    FarewelL 

immediately  returned  to  Rome.—Ad  Att  ziv.  13,  82 ;  xv. 
19,  80, 21,  33;  ZTi.  6,  7. 

"  Cicero  was,  at  this  time,  in  his  C3d  year. 

a  piancuB  was  in  the  number  of  those  whom  CKsar  had 
named  to  the  conralate,  in  that  general  deeignaiion  of 
magietratee  which  be  made  a  short  time  before  his  desth. 
But  as  PlnnouB  stood  last  in  the  list,  his  turn  was  not  to 
•ommence  till  the  year  711. 

•  He  was  lieutenant  to  Plancns  in  GauL 


LETTER   XXL 
Decimut  Brutui,  Consul  elect*,  to  Cicero. 

Ir  I  entertained  the  least  doubt  of  your  iocUm- 

tions  to  serve  me,  I  should  be  extremely  copiovs 

A.  u.  709.    ^^  ^y  solidlations  for  that  purpose ;  but 

I  have  strongly  persuaded  myself  that  my 

interest  is  already  a  part  of  your  care. 

I  led  my  army  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps,  not  so  much  from  an  ambition  of  besng 
saluted  with  the  title  of  Imperaior^  as  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  martial  spirit  of  my  troops, 
and  to  strengthen  their  attachment  to  our  oanse. 
In  both  these  views  I  have,  I  think,  socceeded : 
as  the  soldiers  have  had  an  opportunity,  by 
this  measure,  of  experiencing  the  oonnge  and 
the  generosity  of  their  general.  I  was  engaged  with 
the  most  warlike  of  these  people :  and  have  taken 
and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  their  forts.  Im 
short,  I  thought  the  action  sufficiently  considerable 
to  send  an  account  of  it  to  the  senate.  I  hope, 
therefore,  you  will  support  my  pretensions  wi^ 
your  suffrage,  as  it  will,  at  the  same  tune^  be 
greatly  contributing  to  the  credit  of  the  < 
cause.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XXn. 
To  Deeimue  Brutus,  Consul  elect. 

It  is  of  much  consequence  to  the  success  of  this 
epistle,  whether  it  reaches  you  in  an  anxious  or  an 
A.  u.  700.  ^"y  hour.  Accordingly,  I  have  directed 
the  bearer  .to  watch  the  favourable  mo- 
ment of  delivering  it  into  your  hands  :  as  there  is 
a  time,  my  friend,  when  a  letter,  no  less  than  a 
visit,  may  prove  extremely  unseasonable.  But  if 
he  should  observe  the  caution  I  have  enjoined  him, 
and  this  should  find  you,  as  I  hope  it  will,  in  a 
state  of  mind  perfectly  serene  and  undisturbed,  I 
doubt  not  of  your  ready  compliance  with  the  request 
I  am  going  to  make. 

Lucius  Lamia  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  at 
the  ensuing  election  of  prsetors.  There  is  no  mas 
with  whom  I  live  in  an  equal  degree  of  familiarity, 
as  we  are  intimately,  indeed,  united,  by  a  long 
acquaintance.  But  what  greaUy,  likewise,  i 
mends  him  to  me  is,  that  nothing  affords  i 
entertainment  than  his  company.  To  this  I  i 
add,  the  infinite  obligations  I  received  from  him  in 
my  affair  with  Clodius.  *  He  was  at  that  time  at  tlie 
head  of  the  equestrian  order ;  and  he  entered  widi 
so  much  spirit  into  my  cause,  that  the  consul  G«- 
binius  commanded  him  to  withdraw  from  Rome ; 
an  indignity  never  offered  before  to  any  dtiaen  of 

P  Dedmus  Brutus  was  nominated  by  Csesar  to  be  col- 
league with  Plancus,  of  whose  appointment  to  the  cnnsnlar 
office  mention  has  been  made  in  rtm.  >  <m  the  preceding 
epistle.  Soon  after  the  rest  of  the  oonspirators  firand  It 
necessary  to  leave  Rome^  Decimos  withdrew  into  Cbalpin* 
Chiul,  in  order  to  take  poswiswinn  of  that  prorlaee  wbich 
had  been  allotted  to  him  by  CMar,  and  to  pat  himself  la 
a  posture  of  defSeooe  against  th«  attempts  which  Antooy 
was  meditating.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  that  proviaee, 
he  employed  his  troops  in  an  eapedlUop  against  oertala 
inhabitants  of  the  nel^boarlng  mountains;  ant  baviog 
happily  executed  this  soheme,  be  wrote  the  foUowtng  lsS> 
ter  to  request  Cicero's  waSnt!^  in  procuring  bim  tboea 
distinctions  which  the  smata  usaalty  decreed  to  the*  aM- 
oessfnl  generals. 

<  See  rtm. »»,  p.  333. 
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the  republic.  As  the  world  has  not  forgotten  what 
be  thus  foffered  upon  mj  account,  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  the  highest  reproach  upon  my  character 
if  I  did  not  remember  it  myself;  and,  therefore, 
my  dear  friend,  be  well  assured  Uiat  the  good  or 
ill  success  of  Lamia,  in  his  present  pursuit,  will  no 
leaa  sensibly  affect  me,  than  if  I  were  personally 
eoncemed.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  illus- 
trious character  which  Lamia  bears,  together  with 
the  great  popularity  he  has  acquired  by  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  games  he  ezhioited  when  he  was 
edile,  yet  I  am  labouring  with  as  much  assiduity 
to  promote  his  interest,  as  if  he  had  none  of  these 
advantages  to  recommend  him.  If,  then,  I  possess 
that  share  in  your  affection  which  I  am  well 
persuaded  I  enjoy ;  let  me  entreat  you  to  write 
to  Lupus  to  secure  the  TOtes  of  those  eques- 
trian centuries  OTcr  which  yon  bear  an  unlimited 
sway.  But  not  to  detain  you  with  a  multiplicity 
of  words,  I  will  conclude  all  with  most  sincerely 
assuring  you,  that  although  there  is  nothing,  my 
dear  Brutus,  which  I  have  not  reason  to  expect 
from  your  friendship,  yet  you  can,  in  no  instance, 
more  effectually  oblige  me,  than  by  complying  with 
my  present  request    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXin. 
To  the  same', 
Thbri  is  none  of  my  friends  with  whom  I  live 
in  so  strict  an  intimacy  as  with  Lamia.  To  say 
A.  n,  TOO.  ^^  ^  *™  much  indebted  to  his  good 
offices,  would  not  be  speaking  of  them  in 
the  terms  they  deserve ;  for  the  truth  is  (and  it  is 
a  truth  of  which  the  whole  republic  is  sensible), 
he  has  conferred  upon  me  the  highest  and  most 
generous  obligations.  Lamia,  after  having  passed 
through  the  office  of  Kdile  with  the  greatest  splen- 
dour and  magnificence,  now  offers  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  prstorship ;  and,  it  is  universally 
acknowledged,  that  he  wants  neither  interest  nor 
dignity  to  support  his  pretensions.  However,  the 
opposition  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  from  his  com- 
petitors is  so  strong,  that  I  have  many  fears  for  the 
event ;  and,  therefore,  think  myself  obliged  to  be 
his  general  solicitor  upon  this  occasion.  I  well 
know  how  much  it  is  in  your  power  to  serve  me  in 
this  affair,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  inclination. 
Be  assured,  then,  my  dear  Brutus,  that  you  cannot 
more  sensibly  oblige  me  than  by  assisting  Lamia 
in  his  present  pursuit :  and  it  is  with  all  the 
warmth  of  my  heart  that  I  entreat  you  to  eiert 
your  utmost  interest  for  that  purpose.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXIV. 
To  CaiuM  Cassiue. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  my  late 
speech*  has  received  your  approbation.    If  I  could 
A.  u  70a   ™^'^  frequently  enforce  the  same  senti- 
ments, the  lib^ties  of  the  republic  might 

'  This  letter  teems  to  have  heen  a  kind  of  dnplloate  of 
the  fonner,  as  it  is  written  to  the  same  penon,  end  upon 
the  — ne  oocerioB. 

•  CJp(m  Cloero'B  return  to  Rome  [see  rtm,  ^  p.  651]  he 
leoatved  a  summoBs  from  Antony  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  soaUe,  which  was  to  be  holdeo  the  next  morning ;  but 
as  the  buaiDeM  of  this  meeting  was  to  decree  certain  divine 


easily  be  leoovered.  But  that  far  more  desperate 
and  detestable  scoundrel*  than  he*  at  whose  death 
you  said  <*  the  worst  of  all  villains  is  expired,"  ia 
watching  for  a  pretence  to  begin  his  murderous 
purposes ;  and  his  single  view,  in  charging  me 
with  having  advised  the  killing  of  Cesar,  is  merely 
to  ezdte  tbs  veteran  soldiers  against  my  life.  But 
this  is  a  danger  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  hazard, 
since  he  gives  me  a  share  with  you  in  the  honour 
of  that  gbrious  deed.  Hence  it  is,  however,  that 
neither  Piso,  who  first  ventured  to  inveigh  against 
the  measures  of  Antony,  nor  myself,  who  nude  a 
speech  to  the  same  purpose  about  a  month*  after- 
wards, nor  Publlus  Servilius,  who  followed  my 
example,  can  any  of  us  appear  with  safety  in  the 
senate.  For  this  inhuman  gladiator  has  evidently 
a  design  upon  our  lives :  and  he  hoped  to  have 
rendered  me  the  first  victim  of  his  cruel  vengeance. 
With  this  sanguinary  view  he  entered  the  senate  on 
the  19th  of  September,  baring  several  days  before 
retired  to  the  villa  of  Metellus,  in  order  to  prepare 
an  inflammatory  speech  against  me*'.  But  who 
shall  reconcile  the  silent  meditations  of  eloquence 
with  the  noisy  revels  of  lewdness  and  debauchery  ? 
Accordingly,  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  his  audience 
(as  I  have  already,  I  believe,  mentioned  to  you  in 
a  former  letter)  that  he  could  not  so  properly  be 
said  to  have  delivered  a  speech,  as  to  have  dis- 
charged, with  his  usual  indecency,  the  horrid  fumes 
of  his  scandalous  intemperance. 

You  are  persuaded,  you  tell  me,  that  my  credit 
and  eloquence  will  be  able  to  produce  some  good 
effect  And  some,  indeed,  they  have  produced, 
considering  the  sad  situation  of  our  affairs.  They 
have  rendered  the  people  sensible  that  there  are 
three  persons  of  consular  rank,  who,  because  they 
are  in  the  interest  of  the  republic,  and  have  spoken 
their  sentiments  in  the  senate  with  freedom,  cannot 
attend  that  assembly  without  the  danger  of  being 
assassinated.  And  tiiis  is  all  the  good  you  are  to 
expect  from  my  oratory. 

A  certain  relation  of  yours'  is  so  captivated  with 
his  new-  alliance,  that  he  no  longer  concerns  him- 
self in  the  success  of  your  games ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  mortified  to  the  last  dq^ree  at  those 
peals  of  applause  with  which  your  brother  was 
distinguished ^  Another  of  your  family*  has  been 
softened  by  some  grants  which  it  is  pretended  that 
Ciesar  had  designed  to  confer  upon  him.     This, 


honours  to  the  memory  of  Cvsar.  our  author  excused  him> 
self  l^tnn  being  present  The  following  day,  however, 
Antony  being  absent.  Cloero  ventured  to  appear  in  the 
senate,  when  he  delivered  the  speech  to  which  he  here 
alludes,  and  which  is  the  first  of  those  that  are  called  his 
•*  PhiUppics."  See  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  843. 
t  Antony.  •  Ccear. 

*  The  speech  mentioned  in  rem.  •  of  this  letter. 

w  It  was  in  answer  to  this  Q»eech  that  Cicero  composed 
his  second  Philippic,  which,  however,  he  did  not  deliver. 
For,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  absented  himself  tma 
this  meeting  of  the  senate,  as  they  did  not  think  it  safe  lor 
him  to  be  present.— Manutiua. 

s  Lepidns  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  here  meant,  as  ha 
was  related  to  Cassias  by  his  own  marriage,  and  had  lately 
married  his  son  to  Antony's  daughter. 

7  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  obliged,  as  praters,  to  exhiUt 
certain  games  in  honour  of  Apollo,  with  which  the  publie 
were  annually  entertained  on  the  third  of  July ;  but  aa 
they  had  withdrawn  thonsdves  from  Rome,  these  games 
were  conducted  by  the,  brother  of  Cassiuiu 

•  It  is  not  known  to  whom  Cicox)  alludes  in  this  plaoe^ 
I  nor  in  the  period  immediately  following. 
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however,  might  be  borne  with  patience ;  but  is  it 
not  utterly  beyond  all  endurance,  that  there  should 
be  a  man  who  dares  openly  avow  that  he  supports 
the  measuf^s  of  that  scoundrel,  Antony,  with  the 
hopes  that  his  son  will  be  chosen  consul  when  you 
and  Brutus  are  entitled  to  be  candidates  for  Uiat 
office  ?  As  to  our  friend,  Lucius  Gotta,  a  fatal 
despair  (for  so  he  terms  it  himself)  has  almost 
entirely  driven  him  from  the  senate.  Lucius  Ctesar, 
that  firm  and  excellent  patriot,  is  pferented  from 
coming  thither  by  his  lU  state  of  health ;  and 
Servius  Sulpicius,  who  is  a  true  friend  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  whose  authority  might  be  of  infinite 
service  in  the  present  conjuncture,  is,  unhappily, 
absent  from  Rome.  After  having  mentioned  tiiese, 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  cannot  add 
any  others,  excepting  the  consuls  elect,  who  may 
be  justly  deemed  as  well-wishers  to  the  republic. 
The  truth  is,  these  are  the  only  persons  upon  whose 
advice  and  authority  the  commonwealth  can  depend. 
And  small,  indeed,  would  their  number  be,  even  in 
the  best  of  times ;  how  unequal,  then,  must  their 
strength  be  found,  to  combat  against  the  worst } 
All  our  hopes,  therefore,  rest  entirely  upon  yon  and 
'  Brutus :  I  mean,  if  you  have  not  withdrawn  from 
us  with  a  view  only  to  your  own  preservation ;  for, 
if  that  should  be  the  case,  we  have  nothing,  aUs  ! 
to  hope,  either  from  Brutus  or  from  you.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  yon  are  forming  some  glorious 
enterprise  worthy  of  your  exalt^  characters,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  republic,  by  your  assistance, 
will  soon  recover  her  liberties ;  and  1  have  only  to 
wish,  that  I  may  not  be  destroyed  ere  that  happy 
day  shall  arrive.  In  the  mean  time,  my  best  ser- 
vices neither  are,  nor  shall  be,  wanting  to  your 
family ;  and  whether  they  should  apply  to  me  for 
that  purpose,  or  not,  I  shall  never  fail  to  give  them 
proofs  of  my  friendship  towards  you.  Farewell. 


LETTER   XXV 
To  Planeus. 

Agreeably  to  the  friendship  which  subsists 
between  us,  my  services  should  not  hare  been 
A.  u.  709.  wanting  to  advance  your  dignities*,  if  I 
could  have  been  present  in  the  senate, 
consistently  vrith  my  honour  or  my  safety.  But  no 
man  can  freely  deliver  his  opinion  in  that  assembly 
vrithout  being  exposed  to  the  violences  of  a  military 
force,  that  are  licensee^  to  commit  their  outrages 
with  full  impunity ;  and  it  would  ill  become  my 
rank  and  chasacter  to  speak  upon  public  affairs 
in  a  place  where  I  am  more  attentively  observed, 
and  more  closely  surrounded,  by  soldiers  than  by 
senators.  In  any  instance  of  private  concern,  my 
best  offices  shall  not  be  wanting  to  you ;  nor  shall 
they,  indeed,  even  in  those  of  a  public  nature, 
whatever  hazard  I  may  run,  where  my  appearance 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  promote  your  interest. 
But  where  it  may  be  equally  advanced  without  my 
concurrence,  suffer  me,  I  entreat  you,  to  pay  a 
proper  regard  to  my  own  dignity  and  preservation. 
Farewell. 

•  Tbe  ocouion  on  which  Planous  had  applied  to  Cicero 
for  his  aervicos  is  the  senate  does  not  appear. 


LETTER  XXVL 
To  Caius  Cassiui. 

The  malignant  spirit  of  your  friend^  breaks  oirt 

every  day  vrith  greater  and  more  open  violence.  To 

A  u.  709.  ^B^'i^^^t  ^  ^o  ^^^  place,  iht  statua 

which  .he  has    lately  erected  near  the 

rostrum,  to  Ciesar,  under  whidi  he  has  inscribed. 

To  THE  EXCELLENT  FATHER  OP  HIS  COUNTRY  ; 

intimating  that  you  and  your  heroic  associates  are 
to  be  considered,  not  only  as  assassins,  but  parri- 
cides. In  which  number  I  am,  likewise,  included ; 
for  this  outrageous  man  represents  me  as  the  prin- 
cipal adviser  and  promoter  of  your  most  glorious 
enterprise.  Would  to  heaven  the  charge  were  true ! 
for  had  I  been  a  party  in  your  coundb,  I  riiould 
have  put  it  out  of  his  power  thus  to  perplex  and 
embarrass  our  affairs*.  But  this  was  a  point 
which  depended  upon  yourselves  to  determine; 
and,  since  the  opportunity  is  now  over,  I  can  only 
wish  that  I  were  capable  cdT  giving  you  any  effectnal 
advice.  But  the  truth  is,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  in 
what  manner  to  act  myself :  for  to  what  purpose  is 
resistance,  where  one  cannot  oppose  force  by  force? 
It  is  evidently  the  intent  of  Cssar's  party  to 
revenge  his  death.  And,  accordingly,  Antony 
being  on  the  2d  of  October  last  presented  to  the 
people  by  Canotius',  mentioned  the  generous  de- 
liverers of  our  country  in  terms  that  traitors  alone 
deserve.  He  scrupled  not  to  assert,  likewise,  that 
you  had  acted  entirely  by  my  advice,  and  that 
Canntius,  also,  was  under  the  same  influence.  Hs 
had  the  mortification,  however,  to  leave  the  rostrum 
vrith  great  disgrace.  In  a  word,  you  may  judge 
what  are  the  designs  of  this  faction  by  their  Iwving 
seized  the  appointments  of  your  lieutenant*;  tor 
does  not  their  conduct,  in  this  instance,  sufficiently 
declare,  that  they  considered  this  money  as  going 
to  be  remitted  to  a  public  enemy  ?  Wretched  con- 
dition, indeed  I  that  we,  who  scorned  to  submit  to 
a  master,  should  more  ignobly  crouch  to  one  of 
our  fellow  slaves  I  Nerertheless,  I  am  still  inclined 
to  flatter  myself,  that  we  are  not  quite  deprived  of 
all  hopes  of  being  delivered  by  your  heroic  efibrts. 
But  where  then,  let  me  ask,  are  your  troops  ?  And 
vrith  this  question  I  vrill  conclude  my  letter ;  as  I 
had  rather  leave  the  rest  to  be  suggested  by  your 
own  reflections,  than  by  mine.    Farewell. 

^  Antony. 

c  Cicero  frequeatly  reproaches  the  oonq>iratQn  with 
haring  committed  a  capital  mistiUce  in  sparing  Antony 
when  thoy  destroyed  Csaar,  an  error  wliich  oar  aathor 
would  have  prevented,  it  seems,  had  they  admitted  hbm 
into  their  oounoila.  Bat  it  m«y  be  affirmed,  (and  «poa 
tbe  authority  of  Cicero  himself,)  that  nothinf  oookl  have 
been  more  unjostifiable  tlian  to  have  rendered  Antony  a 
joint  victim  with  Cmar.  Tis  troe,  there  vras  an  anelant 
law  subsisting,  by  which  every  one  was  aathorised  to  lift 
np  his  sword  against  tbe  man  «^o  should  discover  any 
designs  of  invading  the  public  Ubertiea.  Bat  Antony  was 
so  far  from  having  given  indications  of  this  Und  at  Coaar's 
death,  that  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  to  Attioos,  eoon 
afterwards,  tells  him  he  looked  upon  Antony  as  a  man  too 
much  devoted  to  the  indulgences  of  a  loxorioas  Ufa  to  be 
inclined  to  form  any  schemes  destrnotive  of  the  poblie 
repose:  **qaem  quidem  ego  (says  be)  epularum  maffs 
arbitror  rationem  habere,  quam  quidquam  mail  oofitarA.** 
^Plot.  in  Vit  PuUieoL ;  Ad  Att  vL  3. 

'  He  was  one  of  the  tribunes  for  tlie  present  year. 

«  As  proconsul  of  Byria,  to  which  province  Caasiaa  was, 
probably,  on  his  way  wboi  this  letter  was  written* 
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LETTER   XXVIL 
To  Comificius. 

Stratomus  has  given  me  an  ample  aocoont  of 
tbM  aad  situation  of  aJTairs  in  yonr  pnmnce'.  Oh, 
A.  V.709.  ^^  friend,  what  insufferable  outrages  are 
committed  in  every  part  of  the  Roman 
dominions  !  But  those  which  have  been  offered  to 
yourself  are  so  much  the  less  to  be  borne,  as  they 
are  aggravated  by  the  superior  veneration  which  is 
due  to  your  illustrious  rank  and  character.  Not- 
widkstanding,  therefore,  that  your  great  and  gener- 
ous spirit  may  incline  you  to  look  upon  these 
insults  with  calmness,  and«  perhaps,  with  indiffer- 
ence, yet  you  ought  by  no  means  to  suffer  them  to 
pass  unchastised. 

Tbe  news  of  Rome,  I  well  know,  is  regularly 
transmitted  to  you,  otherwise  I  would  take  upon 
myself  to  be  your  informer,  and  particularly  of  the 
late  attempt 'of  Octavius'.  The  fact  laid  to  his 
charge  is  considered  by  the  populace  as  a  mere 
iiction  of  Antony,  in  order  to  gain  a  pretence  to 
seise  upon  the  young  man's  estate.  But  the  more 
penetrating  and  better  sort,  not  only  credit  the 
report,  but  highly  approve  the  design.  Indeed,  the 
hopes  of  the  republic  are  greatly  turned  towards 
Oi^vius ;  as  there  is  nothing  which  his  generous 
thirst  of  glory,  'tis  believed,  will  not  animate  him 
to  perform.  My  friend  Antony,  at  the  same  time, 
is  so  sensible  of  his  being  generally  detested,  that 
although  he  discovered  the  assassins  in  his  house, 
▼et  he  would  not  venture  to  make  the  affair  public. 
lie  set  out  for  Brundisium  on  the  9th  of  October, 
in  order  to  meet  the  four  legions^  that  are  return- 
ing from  Macedonia ;  he  hopes,  by  bribing  them 
over  to  his  interest,  to  conduct  them  to  Rome,  and 
with  their  assistance  to  fix  the  yoke  upon  our 
necks.  Thus  you  see  the  situation  of  the  republic  ! 
if  a  republic,  indeed,  it  may  with  any  propriety  be 
called,  where  all  is  in  a  state  of  intestine  war.  I 
frequently  lament  your  fortune,  in  having  been  bom 
BO  Ute,  as  never  to  have  tasted  the  happiness  of 
living  in  a  sound  and  well-regulated  oommon- 
wealdL  You  remember  the  time,  however,  when 
there  was  a  prospect,  at  least,  of  better  days,  but 
now  that  prospect  is  no  more!  How  in  truth 
should  it  any  longer  subsist,  after  Antony  dared  to 
declare,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
"Canutius  affected  to  rank  himself  with  those' 

'OfAfiica.    See  rm.N  p.  637. 

S  **Octaviut,  In  order  to  maintain  by  stratagem  what  he 
eonld  not  gain  by  force,  formed  a  design  against  Antony^ 
UCi,  and  actually  pitrrfded  certain  ilaTee  to  aaaarinate 
him,  who  were  dltcorered  and  tdsed  with  their  ptmlarda 
in  Antonyli  botue."  Thus  far  Dr.  Middleton,  wbo  might 
liaTo  added  (as  a  learned  critic  has  remarked)  that  Cicero 
hlmaelf,  together  with  his  nephew  Qaintna,  were  eharged 
by  Antony  with  being  aooompUoes  In  this  plot,  and  that 
the  charge  i^pears  to  hare  been  true.  For  though,  in  the 
preaent  letter,  indeed,  Cicero  talksof  thisaindrasH  he 
was  no  otherwiee  acquainted  with  It  than  by  common 
report;  yet,  in  a  qweeh  which  be af terwarda made  In  the 
senate,  whoi  Antony  had  retired  Into  Gaul,  taking  notice 
of  the  abore-mentioned  acouwUion,  be  avows  and  gloriea 
in  the  charga—Life  of  Cicero,  p.  845 ;  Tunstal'S  Obeenr. 
on  the  Letters  between  Cio.  and  Brut  p.  142;  PhlL UL 
7.  a 

^  These  were  part  of  that  army  which  Cesar  int«ided  to 
lead  againat  the  Parthians,  and  which  he  had  «nt  before 
him  into  Macedcmia,  to  wait  his  arrival  for  that  purpose. 

*  The  conspiratora. 


who  could  never  appear  in  Rome,  so  long  as  he 
preserved  his  life  and  authority?"  But  thanks  to 
philosophy  for  having  taught  me  to  endure  this  and 
every  other  mortification  which  human  nature  can 
possibly  suffer ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  not  only  cured 
me  of  all  my  disquietudes,  but  armed  my  breast 
against  erery  future  assault  of  fortune.  And  let 
me  advise  ycm  to  fortify  yourself  with  the  same 
resolution,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  nothing  but 
guilt  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  real  evil.  But 
these  are  reflections  which  you  know  much  better 
how  to  make,  than  I  can  instruct  you. 

Stratorius  has  always  been  highly  in  my  esteem , 
but  he  has  rendered  himself  more  particularly  so 
by  the  great  diligence,  fidelity,  and  judgment  he 
discovers  in  the  management  of  your  affairs.  Take 
care  of  your  health,  as  the  most  pleasing  instaoce 
you  can  give  me  of  your  friendship.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXVIII. 
To  the  iam§» 
Mt  very  intimate  and  most  accomplished  friend, 
Calus  Anicius,  has  obtained  a  titular  legation^  into 
A  u  709.  ^^^*  ^  ^^^^  ^  transact  some  business 
relating  to  his  private  concerns  in  that 
province.  Let  me,  therefore,  entreat  your  best 
offices  to  him  upon  all  occasions,  and  that  you 
would  give  him  your  assistance  for  the  more  easy 
and  expeditious  despatch  of  his  affairs.  But  above 
all  (as  it  is  superior  to  all  in  my  friend's  estima- 
tion)  I  recommend  the  dignity  of  his  rank  and 
character  to  your  peculiar  regard ;  and  accordingly 
I  make  it  my  request,  that  you  would  appoint 
lictora  to  attend  him.  This  is  a  compliment  which 
I  always  spontaneously  paid,  during  my  own  pro  - 
consulate,  to  those  of  senatorial  rank,  who  came 
into  my  province,  and  which  I  have  ever,  likewise, 
myself  received  upon  the  same  occasions ;  as,  in- 
deed, it  is  what  I  have  both  heard  and  observed  to 
have  been  generally  practised  by  proconsuls  of  the 
greatest  distinction.  You  will  act,  then,  in  the 
same  manner,  my  dear  Comificius,  in  the  present 
instance,  if  I  have  any  share  in  your  affection,  and 
in  all  other  respects  will  consult  the  honour  and 
interest  of  my  friend,  assuring  yourself  that  you 
cannot  confer  upon  me  a  more  acceptable  service. 
FlarewelL 


LETTER  XXIX. 

To  Tiro» 
I  SBK  into  your  scheme ;  you  have  a  design  that 
your  letters,  as  well  as  mine^,  should  make  their 
A  M  70a  <^PP®'^i'<^<^  ^^  public.  But,  tell  me,  how 
happened  it,  that  you,  who  are  wont  to 
be  the  supreme  judge  and  critic  of  my  writings, 
should  be  guilty  of  so  inaccurate  an  expression  ss 

J  See  rm^ «»,  p.  Ml. 

k  It  appears,  fhim  an  eptetle  to  Attlcaa,  that  Cloelo  bad 
formed  a  design,  aboat  this  time,  of  pnUkhlng  a  collection 
of  his  lettera  It  it  prDbable,  bowerer,  that  the  greater 
part  of  thoce  iHiich  are  now  extant  were  eent  into  the 
world  at  diflierent  timee,  and  by  diArant  hands,  after  his 
decease,  as  there  are  many  of  them  which  one  can  scarce 
suppose  that  either  himself  ,  or  any  fHcDd  wbo  had  a  regard 
to  his  memory,  would  bavesnflbrsd  to  come  abroad^— Ad 
Att  ZTl.  ff. 
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to  desire  me  *^  faiihfuiiy^  to  preserre  my  health?" 
That  adverb  surely  can  have  no  business  there,  as 
its  proper  employment  is  to  attend  upon  some 
word  that  imports  a  moral  obligation.  In  figura- 
tive language,  its  use,  indeed,  is  various,  as  it  may 
be  appUed  even  to  inanimate  and  intellectual  ob- 
jects, provided  (as  Theophrastus  observes)  the 
metaphor  be  not  too  bold  and  unnatural.  But  vre 
will  reserve  this  for  a  conversation  when  we  meet 

Demetrius  has  been  here ;  but  I  had  the  address 
to  avoid  both  him  and  his  retinue.  Doubtless,  you 
vrill  regret  that  you  lost  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
him.  It  is  an  opportunity,  however,  which  you 
may  still  recover;  for  he  returns,  it  seems,  to- 
morrow.  Accordingly,  I  purpose  to  leave  this 
place  the  next  morning. 

I  am  extremely  uneasy  about  your  health,  and 
entreat  you  not  to  omit  any  means  that  may  con- 
tribute to  its  re-establishment  It  is  thus  that  you 
will  render  me  insensible  of  your  absence,  and 
abundantly  dischaige  all  the  services  I  require  at 
your  handls. 

I  am  obliged  to  your  good  offices  towards  Cus- 

S*us,  for  I  greatly  interest  myself  in  the  success  of 
8  affairs.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXX. 

To  Com\ficitu. 
QuiNTVS  TuBius,  who  was  an  African  merchant 
of  great  probity,  as  well  as  of  an  honourable  family, 
▲  u  709,  ^  ^^^iy  dead.  He  has  appointed  Cneius 
Satuminus,  Sextus  Aufidius,  and  Caius 
Anneius,  together  with  Quintus  Considius  Gallus, 
Lucius  Servilius  Posthumus,  and  Cains  Rubellius, 
all  of  them  men  of  the  same  worthy  character  as 
himself,  his  joint  heirs.  I  find  you  have  already 
treated  them  in  so  generous  a  manner,  that  they 
have  more  occasion  for  my  acknowledgments  to 
you  than  my  recommendation ;  and,  indeed,  the 
favours  they  gratefully  profess  to  have  received 
from  your  hands,  are  more  considerable  than  I 
should  have  ventured,  perhaps,  to  request  Never- 
theless, as  I  perfectly  well  know  the  regard  you 
pay  to  my  recommendation,  I  will  take  courage, 
and  entreat  you  to  add  to  those  services  which  you 
have  already,  without  my  solicitation,  so  liberally 
conferred  upon  them.  But  what  I  am  particularly 
to  desire  is,  that  you  would  not  suffer  Eros  Turios, 
the  testator's  freedman,  to  continue  to  embezzle  his 
Ute  patron's  effects.  In  every  other  instance,  also, 
I  recommend  their  interest  to  your  protection, 
assuring  you  that  you  will  receive  much  satisfaction 
from  the  regard  and  attachment  of  these  my  illus- 
trious friends.  Again  and  again,  therefore,  I  very 
earnestly  recommend  them  to  your  good  offices. 
Farewell. 

1  It  is  imponible.  perhaps,  to  determine,  precisely, 
wherein  the  impropriety  of  this  expression  consisted,  as  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  original  whether  Tiro  spoke  of 
his  own  health  or  of  Cicero's.  In  the  trsnslation,  however, 
it  is  appUed  to  the  latter,  as  it  seems  to  render  the  expres- 
sion less  critically  just.  For  as  Tiro  was  Cicero*s  slave, 
the  care  of  his  health  was  a  duty  which  the  former  owed 
to  the  latter,  as  a  neossaary  means  of  enabling  him  to 
perform  those  sarvioes  to  which  Cioero  had  a  right.  Ao- 
enrdingly,  therefore,  to  onr  author's  own  remark  conoem- 
ing  the  Uteral  use  of  the  word  JldtlU,  Tiro  might  very 
properly  have  applied  it  in  the  sense  here  mentioned.  But 
there  was  no  suoh  duty  owing  from  the  master  to  the 


LETTER   XXXL 

To  Decimus  Brutus,  Congul  sled. 

Whbn  our  friend  Lupus  arrived  with  your  des- 
patches, I  had  retired  from  Rome"  to  a  pUee 
A.  V.  7001  ^^^^  I  thought  I  could  be  most  secure 
from  danger.  For  this  reason,  notwith- 
standing he  took  oure  that  your  letter"  should  be 
deliver^  into  my  hands,  and  continued  some  days 
in  the  city,  yet  he  returned  without  receiving  my 
answer.  However,  I  came  back  hither  on  the  9th 
of  this  month «,  when  I  immediately,  as  my  first 
and  principal  concern,  paid  a  visit  to  Pansa',  frt>m 
whom  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  such  an 
account  of  you  as  was  most  agreeable  to  my  wiriies. 
As  yon  wanted  not  any  exhortations  to  engage  you 
in  the  noblest  enterprise  *  that  stands  recorded  in 
history,  so  I  am  persuaded  they  are  altogether  no. 
necessary  in  the  present  conjuncture.  It  may  not 
be  improper,  nevertheless,  just  to  intimate  that 
the  whole  expectations  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
all  their  hopes  of  liberty,  are  entirely  fixed  upon 
you.  If  you  ponstantly  bear  in  mind  (what  I  weU 
know  is  ever  in  your  thoughts)  the  glorious  psjt 
you  have  already  achieved,  most  undoubtedly  you 
can  never  forget  how  much  there  still  remains  for 
you  to  perform.  In  fact,  should  that  man  to  whom 
I  always  declared  myself  a  friend,  till  he  openly  and 
forwardly  took  up  arms  against  the  republic; 
should  Antony  possess  himself  of  your  provinces 
I  see  not  the  least  possibility  of  our  preservation. 
I  join  my  earnest  intercessions,  therefore,  vrith 
those  of  the  whole  republic,  that  you  would  finish 
what  yon  have  so  happily  bqiun,  and  deliver  us  for 
ever  from  the>  tvranny  of  a  despotic  gOTemment. 
This  patriot  task  belongs  particularly  to  yooraelf ; 
and  Rome,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  every  natioa 
throughout  the  world,  not  only  expects,  but  requires 
their  deliverance  at  your  hands.  But  I  am  aen* 
sible  (as  I  have  already  said)  that  you  need  no 
exhortations  to  animate  you  for  this  purpose.  I 
vrill  spare  my  admonitions,  therefore,  and  rather 
assure  you  (what,  indeed,  is  more  property  my 
part)  that  my  most  zealous  and  active  services  shaB 
always  be  exerted  for  your  interest  Be  wdl  per. 
suaded,  then,  that,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
republic,  which  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  but 
from  my  particular  regard  likewise  to  yourself,  I 
shall  omit  no  opportunity  of  forwanling  yow 
glorious  designs,  and  of  promoting  those  honours 
you  so  justly  deserve.     Farewell. 

slave ;  and,  consequently.  Tiro  could  not,  in  strict  pr»> 
priety,  have  applied  it  to  Cicero. 

">  Soon  after  Cicero's  late  return  to  Rome,  [see  rem.  >,  p. 
AS1,]  he  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  Antony.  He 
found  it  necessary,  therefore,  for  his  security,  to  remove 
from  the  city  to  some  of  his  villas  near  Naptoa.— Life  of 
Cicero,  p.  244 

■  The  same,  prohably,  which  stands  the  21st  in  the  pi#> 
sent  book,  p.  552. 

o  December.  Antony  had  Just  before  left  Rome,  In  order 
to  march  his  army  into  Cisalpine  QauL  Upon  the  news 
of  this  retreat,  Cicero  immediately  rstomed  to  the  oltj.'- 
Life  of  Cioero,  p.  247. 

P  Consul  elect  for  the  ensuing  year. 

q  The  killing  of  O 

r  Cisalpine  GauL 
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LETTER  XXXIL 

To  Comifteiui, 
Thieb  if  no  man  that  coltiTates  my  friendship 
with  greater  marks  of  esteem  than  Sextos  Anfi- 
A.  V  7t».  ^^  •  ^^^  "  ^^^  *"T  ^^  eauestrian  rank 
who  bears  a  more  dbtinguisned  character. 
The  strictness  of  his  morals  is  so  happily  tempered 
with  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  that  he  unites 
the  severest  virtoe  with  the  easiest  and  most 
engaging  address.  I  recommend  his  affairs  in 
A&ca  to  yon,  with  the  utmost  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity of  my  heart.  You  will  extremely  oblige  me, 
therefore,  by  showing  him  that  you  pay  the  highest 
regard  to  my  recommendation ;  and  I  Tcry  earnestly 
entreat  you,  my  dear  Comifidus,  to  comply  with 
this  request.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XXXin. 
To  Dedrnut  Brutus,  Consul^ieci. 

Maeous  Sbius  has,  I  suppose,  informed  you 
what  my  sentiments  were  at  the  conference  which 
Lupus  held  at  my  house  with  Libo,  your 
A.  o.  7W.  reiiiiJoD  Serrilins,  and  myself;  as  he  was 
present  during  the  consultation.  And,  though 
Grooetos  immediately  followed  him,  he  can  give 
yoa  an  account  of  ail  that  passed  after  Seius  set 
omt«. 

The  grand  and  capital  point,  which  I  could  wish 
you  to  be  well  convinced  of,  and  ever  to  bear  in 
your  mind,  is,  that  in  acting  for  the  security  of  our 
common  liberties,  you  ought,  by  no  means,  to  wait 
the  sanction  of  the  senate ;  as  that  assembly  is  not 
yet  8u£Sciently  free  and  uncontrolled  in  its  delibe- 
rations. To  conduct  yourself  by  a  contrary  prin- 
ciple, would  be  to  condemn  the  first  glorious  steps 
yoa  took  for  the  deliverance  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  which  were  so  much  the  more  illustrious,  as 
they  were  unsupported  by  the  formal  suffrage  of 
public  authority.  It  would  be  to  declare,  that  the 
measures  of  young  Caesar  are  rash  and  ill-consi- 
dered; who,  in  &»  same  unauthorised  manner, 
has  undertaken  the  important  cause  of  the  com- 
monwealth*. In  a  word,  it  would  be  to  show  the 
world  that  you  thought  those  brave  and  worthy 
▼eterans  vour  fellow-soldiers,  together  with  the 
fourth  and  martial  legions  \  had  judged  and  acted 

■  The  principal  intent  of  this  oonniltatlon  nans  to  bare 
bean  to  determine,  whether  Deolmiu  Bratns  should  ven- 
ture, without  the  expme  tenotlon  of  the  eenate,  to  act 
ofTeuively  agaiaat  Antony,  who  was.  at  this  time,  on  his 
march  to  disposssss  Brutus  of  Cisalpine  OauL 

t  When  Antony  set  out  for  Brundisium,  in  order  to  meet 
the  legions  which  were  returning  from  Maoedonia,  as  has 
been  related  in  the  27th  letter  of  this  book.  OoUvius  went 
amongst  those  veteran  soldiers  to  whom  Csesar  had  granted 
settlements  in  Campsniai  From  theee  he  drew  together, 
at  his  own  expense,  and  by  his  private  authority,  a  very 
oonsidnable  body  of  troops  to  oppose  Antony,  if  he  had 
thought  proper  to  have  made  any  attempts  upon  Rome 
with  the  Maoedimisn  legions—Phil.  iL  9.  IS ;  Ad  Att. 
zvLa 

«  The  Roman  legions  were  originally  named  according 
to  the  order  in  whidi  th^y  were  raised,  as  the  ^#f ,  the 
secomd,^.  But  as  those  legions  which  were  oocaslonally 
raised  in  the  provinces,  were  distinguished,  likewise.  In 
the  same  manner,  it  was  usual  to  add  to  this  numeral 
designation  some  other  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  confusion. 
This  latter  dwnmlnation  was  gwwraHy  takoi  either  fhmi 


irrationally,  in  deeming  thdr  consul  an  enemy  to 
his  country,  and  consecrating  their  arms  to  the 
service  of  the  republic^.  To  pursue  measures 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  ceneral  sense  of  the 
senate,  may  be  well  considered  as  acting  under  their 
express  authority;  when  it  is  fear  alone  that 
restrains  them  from  signi^ng  their  approbation 
in  a  formal  manner.  In  fine,  yon  can  no  longer 
hesitate,  whether  you  should  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple I  am  recommending,  as  you  have  in  two 
strong  instances  been  governed  by  it  already ;  first, 
on  the  ides  of  March,  and  lately  when  you  raised 
your  troops.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  you  ought  to 
be  both  disposed  and  prepared  to  act,  not  merely 
as  you  shall  be  commanded,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  your  achievements  the  subject  of 
universal  admiration  and  applause.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXIV. 


Toihet 

Cum  friend  Lupus  very  punctually  delivered 

your  commands  and  your  letter  to  me,  the  next 

morning  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  ;  which 

A.  o.  7W.   ^^  ^  ^  ^yg  ^g^j,  ]^  leiTing  Mutina  ^. 

I  cannot  but  consider  you  as  recommending  my 
own  honours  to  my  protection,  when  you  request 
me  to  be  the  guardian  of  yours ;  for,  be  assured, 
they  are  equally  my  concern.  It  will  give  me  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  find,  that  you  doubt  not  of 
my  promoting  them,  upon  every  occasion,  to  the 
best  of  my  seal  and  judgment  Accordingly, 
although  I  had  purposed  not  to  appear  in  the 
senate  before  the  first  of  January  next,  yet  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  having  on  that  very  day  on 
which  your  manifesto  *■  vras  published,  issued  out 
a  proclamation  for  a  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the 
amh  of  this  month  r,  in  order  to  move  that  a  guard 
might  be  appointed  for  the  security  of  the  consuls 
elect" :  my  dfection  towards  you,  induced  me  to 
diange  my  resolution,  and  I  determined  to  attend. 
I  thought,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  most  unpardon- 
able omission,  if  the  senate  should  be  holden  without 
taking  notice  of  your  inestimable  services  to  the 
republic,  as  it  unquestionably  would  have  been  if  I 
had  not  attended ;  or  that  I  should  not  be  present 
to  support  any  deicree  that  might  happen  to  be  pro- 
posed for  the  advancement  of  your  nonours.  For 
this  reason,  I  came  eariy  into  the  senate,  and  my 
presence  brought  together  a  great  number  of  the 
members.  I  will  leave  it  to  your  other  friends,  to 
inform  you  what  I  there  said  to  your  advantage;  as 
weU  as  of  the  speech  which  I  afterwards  made  to 

the  country  In  which  th^y  served,  as  the  Uffio  Fartkicm^ 
or  fhMn  the  name  of  the  general  who  levied  them,  as  the 
Ugio  Auguita^  or  from  the  name  of  some  divinity,  as  In 
the  prsaent  Instance,  the  Ugio  Martia^Ttodn,  Oe  Antiq. 
Rom.  p.  908. 

▼  Theee  two  legions  (part  of  thoee  which  arrived  tnm 
M^^^miU)  refused  the  ofltes  which  Antony  made  to 
them  at  Brundlslom,  and  afterwards  >rfned  themsslvsa 
with  Octavlus.— Ad  Att.  xvL  8 :  PhlL  IIL  X 

^  A  city  In  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  Deoimus  Bmtos  was 
shortly  afterwards berieged  by  Antony.  IttonowoaUed 
MoiUma. 

>  The  purport  of  this  manifesto  of  Deoimus  l^ntns  was 
to  declare  his  rsecrfutton  of  endeavouring  to  piusene  the 
province  of  CisalplDe  Oanl,  over  which  be  preaided.  In  ita 
allegiance  to  the  npnbUfr— Phil.  III.  4. 

7  Deosmbcr.  >  Hirtlus  and  Fansa. 
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the  same  pnriioie,  in  a  Teiy  xramerous  assembly  of 
the  people  *.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  entreat  f  on 
to  beUeve,  that  I  shall  most  xealoosly  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  increase 
of  those  dignities  yon  already  possess ;  and  althongh 
I  am  sensible  I  shall  meet  with  many  rivals  in  my 
good  offices  for  this  purpose,  yet  I  will  venture  to 
daim  the  first  rank  in  that  honourable  list.  Fare- 
welL 


LETTER   XXXV. 
To  Corn\ficiu9. 
I  AM  waging  war  here  against  that  most  iniqui- 
tons  of  all  sanguinary  ruffians,    my  colleague^ 

A.  n  yoflL  ^^^y »  ^^^  ^y  ^^  means,  however, 
'  upon  equal  terms ;  as  I  have  nothing  but 
my  tongue  to  oppose  to  his  arms.  He  ventured, 
in  a  speech  which  he  lately  made  to  the  people,  to 
throw  out  some  bitter  invectives  against  you.  But 
his  insolence  did  not  pass  unchastised;  and  he 
shall  have  still  farther  reason  to  remember,  against 
whom  it  is  that  he  has  thus  pointed  his  injurious 
attacks.  But,  as  your  other  friends,  I  imagine, 
supply  you  with  accounts  of  our  transactions,  I 
should  rather  inform  you  what  turn  affairs  are  likely 
to  take ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  point  of  no  very  diffi- 
cult conjecture.  The  republic  labours  under  a  total 
oppression ;  her  friends  are  without  a  leader,  and 
our  glorious  tyrannickies  are  dispersed  into  diffier- 
ent  and  distant  quarters.  Pansa  means  well  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  delivers  his  sentiments  with 
great  spirit  and  freedom.  Hirtios  recovers  but 
slowly  <: ;  and,  in  truth,  I  know  not  what  to  think 
of  him.  Our  only  hope  is,  that  the  people  at  last 
will  be  awakened  from  their  lethargy,  and  act  with 
a  spirit  becoming  the  descendants  of  their  heroic 
ancestors.  For  myself^  at  least,  I  will  never  be 
wanting  to  my  country ;  and  whatever  misfortune 
may  attend  the  commonwealth  after  I  have  exerted 
my  best  efforts  to  prevent  it,  I  shall  bear  it  with 
perfect  equanimity.  You  may  depend,  likewise, 
upon  my  supporting  you  in  your  rank  and  dignities^ 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  Accordingly,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  senate,  which  was  holdoi  on  the 
20th  of  this  month',  I  proposed  (among  other 
necessary  and  important  articles,  which  I  carried 
by  a  great  mijority}  that  the  present  proconsuls 
should  be  continued  in  their  respective  govern- 
ments ;  and  that  they  should  be  ordered  not  to 
resign  them  into  other  hands,  than  those  which  the 
senate  should  appoint.  I  made  this  motion  not 
only  as  thinking  it  highly  expedient  for  the  intereet 
of  the  republic,  but  with  a  particular  view  also  of 
preserving  you  in  your  provincial  command*.  Let 

•  Thete  two  speachet  are  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
PhUippiof.  The  MBate.amongat  other  deoreea  which  th^y 
pasMd  upon  thit  oocaeion,  approved  and  ratified  the  mea- 
anree  wliich  I>edmae  Bmtne  had  taken  in  Ciaalpine  Qftul 
for  the  defeooe  of  that  provinoe.~PhiL  iv.  4. 

^  Antony  and  Cioero  were  colleaguaa  at  members  of  the 
oolloge  of  augura. 

*  Panaa  and  Hirtlni,  as  has  already  been  noted,  were 
oonmU  elect  for  the  approadiing  year.  The  latter,  about 
thie  time,  was  attacked  by  a  most  dangerous  tiokneas ;  and 
his  health  was  esteemed  of  so  maoh  importanoe  at  this 
Joscture  to  the  oomnumwealth,  that  pubUo  vows  were  put 
op  for  his  recovery.— PliiL  viL  4. 

*  December. 

•  Antony,  a  abort  time  before  he  left  Rome  In  order  to 


roe  exhort  yon,  then,  for  the  sake  of  our  country, 
and  let  me  conjure  you  by  your  regard  to  myself, 
not  to  suffer  any  man  to  usurp  the  least  part  of 
your  authority ;  but,  in  every  mstanoe,  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  your  rank  and  character,  as  a 
possession  which  nothing  can  conntervaiL 

To  deal  with  you  agreeably  to  that  sincerity 
which  our  friendship  requires,  I  must  tell  yon« 
that  all  the  world  would  have  highly  applauded 
your  conduct,  if  you  had  coinplied  with  my  advice 
in  regard  to  Sempronius.  But  the  affair  is  now 
over ;  and,  in  itself,  indeed,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
great  importance.  It  is  of  the  utmost,  however, 
that  JTOU  should  employ,  as  I  hope  you  will,  every 
possible  means  to  retain  your  province  in  its  allegi- 
ance. I  would  add  more,  but  your  courier  presaes 
me  to  despatch ;  I  must  entreat  you,  therefore,  to 
make  my  excuses  to  Cherippus,  for  not  writing  to 
him  by  this  opportunity.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXVI. 
Quiniut  Cioero  io  Tiro. 

Tour  letter  brought  withit  a  very  strong,  thongli 
silent  reproof,  for  my  having  thus  long  omitted 
writing  to  you.  I  could  not,  indeed,  b«i 
A.  V.  7w-  ^  sensible  how  much  I  had  lost  by  my 
negUgenoe,  when  I  observed  that  those  points 
wUdi  my  brother  (from  tenderness,  periiapa,  or 
haste)  had  but  slightly  touched  in  his  letter,  were 
faithfully  represented  in  yours,  in  all  their  gesmine 
colours.  Tnis  was  particularly  the  case,  in  reqwct 
to  what  yon  mentioned  concerning  the  oodsuIs 
elect '.  I  know,  indeed,  that  they  are  totally  sunk 
bi.  sloth  and  debauchery :  and  if  they  should  not 
recede  from  the  helm,  we  are  in  the  utmost  danger 
of  being  irreeoverably  lost  I  was  myself  a  witness, 
during  a  summer's  campaign  with  them  in  Oanl, 
that  Uiey  were  guilty  of  sudi  actions,  and  vritkin 
sight,  too,  of  the  enemy's  camp,  as  are  almost 
beyond  all  belief :  and  I  am  .well  posuaded,  unless 
we  should  be  better  supported  than  we  are  at  nre- 
sent,  that  the  scoundrel  Antony  wUl  gain  them 
over  to  his  party,  by  admitting  them  as  associates 
in  his  licentious  pleasures.  The  trudi  of  it  ia,  the 
republic  must  necessarily  either  throw  herself 
under  the  protection  of  the  tribunes,  or  employ 
some  private  hand  to  defSsud  her  cause ;  for  as  to 
these  noble  consuls  of  ours,  one  of  them  is  acaice 
worthy  to  preside  over  Cmsena' ;  and  I  would  not 
trust  the  other  with  superintending  the  paltry 
hovels  of  Cossutius^. 

I  hope  to  be  with  you  towards  the  latter  eod  of 
this  month.    In  the  mean  while,  let  me  repeat 


march  against  Dedmus  Bmtos,  bad  procared  an  lUepil 
distribution  of  the  provtnoee  among  Ilia  frioda,  by  whioh 
Gains  Calvisius  was  appointed  to  sneceed  Oomiiclas  In 
Africa.— Phn.  iii. ;  Pigh.  AnnaL  iL  p.  465. 

'  Pansa  and  Hirtios. 

r  '*  An  obscure  town  in  Italy,  ritnated  upon  the  Papia, 
a  river  which  emptiee  itself  into  the  Adriatki,  beiveen 
Ufens  and  the  Rubicon."— Rosa. 

^  Who  this  person  was  is  onknown.  Pique  and  prq|a- 
dice  eeem  to  have  had  a  considerable  hand  in  the  dreamt 
which  Quintus  has  here  delineated  of  the  two  oonanla 
That  Panaa  and  Hirtins  were  infected  with  the  faehtonsWe 
vices  of  the  age,  is  altogether  probable ;  but  that  thcj 
wanted  either  spirit  or  capacity  for  actkm  is  by  no  means 
true,  as  will  evidontly  appear  In  tlie  farther  progrees  of 
tbeee  letters. 
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what  I  have  often  said,  that  I  tenderly  loTe  you. 
My  impatience  to  see  you  is,  indeed,  so  immode- 
rate, that  if  our  first  meeting  were  to  happen  in  the 
midst  of  the  foram,  I  should  not  forbear  to  trans- 
gress  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  and  most  warmly 
embrace  you  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembly. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXVII. 
Cicero,  the  Son\  to  his  dearett  Tiro. 

Aftbr  having  been  in  daily  and  earnest  expect- 
aCioii  of  your  oonriers,  they  are  at  length,  to  my 
A.  V.  ;09L  i^"***  satisfaction,  arrived,  having  per- 
formed their  voyage  in  forty-six  days 
from  the  time  they  left  you.  The  joy  I  received 
from  my  dear  father's  most  affectionate  letter  was 
crowned  by  the  very  agreeable  one  which  attended 
H  from  Tourself.  I  can  no  longer  repent,  there- 
fore, of  having  neglected  writing  to  you ;  as  it  has 
proved  a  mean  of  furnishing  me  with  an  ample 
proof  of  your  good-nature ;  and  it  is  with  much 
pleasure  I  find  that  you  admit  the  apology  I  made 
for  my  silence. 

That  the  advantageous  reports  you  have  heard 
of  my  conduct,  were  perfectly  agreeable,  my  dearest 
Tiro,  to  your  wishes,  I  can  by  no  means  doubt : 
and  it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour  to  confirm 
and  increase  the  general  good  opinion  which  is 
thus  arising  in  my  favour.  You  may  venture, 
therefore,  with  great  confidence,  to  be,  what  you 
obligingly  promise,  the  herald  of  my  fame.  Indeed, 
I  reflect  with  so  much  pain  and  contrition  of  mind 
on  the  errors  into  which  my  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience have  betrayed  me,  that  I  not  only  look  upon 
them  with  abhorrence,  but  cannot  bear  even  to 
hear  them  mentioned:  and  I  am  well  convinced 
that  you  take  a  part  in  the  uneasiness  which  I 
suffer  from  this  circumstanoe.  It  is  no  wonder 
you  should  be  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  a  person 
whom  both  interest  and  inclination  recommend  to 
your  good  wishes,  as  1  have  ever  been  desirous  you 
should  partake  of  all  the  advantages  that  attend 
me.  But  if  my  conduct  has  formerly  given  you 
pain,  it  shall  henceforward,  be  assured,  afford  you 
reason  to  think  of  me  vrith  double  satisfaction. 

I  live  with  Cratippus  rather  as  his  son  than  his 
pupil ;  and  not  only  attend  his  lectures  with  plea- 
sure, but  am  extremely  delighted  with  the  peculiar 
sweetness  of  his  conversation.  Accordingly  I 
spend  whole  days  in  his  company,  and  frequently, 
indeed,  the  most  part  of  the  night,  as  I  entreat 
him  to  sup  vrith  me  as  often  as  his  engagements 
will  permit.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  custom, 
be  every  now  and  then  unexpectedly  steals  in  upon 
US  while  we  are  at  table;  and,  laying  aside  the 
•everity  of  the  philosopher,  enters  vrith  great  good 
humour  into  sli  the  mirth  and  pleasantry  of  our 
eonversation.  Let  me  request  you,  then,  to  hasten 
hither  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  enjoy  with 

1  H«  was  at  this  time  pumulng  hU  itudlet  at  Athens, 
mder  the  direction  of  Cratippuf ,  one  of  the  most  odebrated 
pbnoaophers  of  the  Peripatetic  sect.  If  young  Ctcero  had 
not  tho  talents  of  hU  father,  hla  genlos.  however,  ■eemt 
bjr  BO  means  to  have  been  contemptible ;  and  the  prestnt 
kilter,  written  when  he  was  bat  nlneteea  years  of  agcv  <•  a 
fUl  confutation  of  thoee  who  have  charfed  him  with  a 
want  of  senve.tven  to  a  dflgne  of  stupidity.  ffeelstteriS 
«f  book  adv.  udjln. 


us  the  society  of  this  most  agreeable  and  excellent 
man.  As 'to  Bruttius,  I  never  suffer  him  to  be 
absent  from  me  a  single  moment.  His  company 
is  as  entertaining  as  his  conduct  is  exemplary; 
and  he  perfectly  well  knows  how  to  reconcile  mirth 
and  good-humour  with  the  serious  disquisitions  of 
philosophy.  I  have  taken  a  house  for  him  near 
mine,  and  assist  his  narrow  fortunes  as  far  as  my 
slender  finances  will  admit^. 

I  have  begun  to  declaim  in  Greek,  under  Cassius, 
as  I  choose  to  employ  myself  in  Latin  exercises  of 
that  kind  vrith  Bruttius.  1  live  in  great  familiarity 
also  with  those  learned  and  approved  friends  of 
Cratippus,  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  Mity- 
lene,  and  pass  much  of  my  time  likevrise  with 
Epicrates,  one  of  the  most  considerable  persons  in 
Athens,  together  with  Leonides,  and  several  others 
of  the  same  rank  and  merit.  Thus  I  have  given 
you  a  general  sketch  of  my  life. 

As  to  what  you  mention  concerning  Gorgias, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  of  service  to  me  in  my 
oratorical  exercises,  yet  my  father's  commands 
were  superior  to  all  other  considerations  :  and  as 
he  peremptorily  wrote  to  me  that  I  should  imme- 
diately dismiss  him^  I  have  obeyed  his  injunctions. 
I  would  not  suffer  myself,  indeed,  to  hesitate  a 
moment,  lest  my  reluctance  should  raise  any  sus- 

ficions  in  my  £sther  to  my  disadvantage.  Besides, 
thought  it  would  ill  become  me  to  take  upon 
myself  to  be  a  judge  of  the  propriety  of  his  orders. 
I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  however,  for  the 
friendly  advice  you  give  me  in  this  affair. 

I  very  readily  admit  the  excuse  you  make  on 
account  of  your  want  of  leisure,  perfectly  vreli 
knowing  how  much  your  time  is  generally  engaged. 
I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  bought 
a  farm,  and  wish  you  much  joy  of  the  purchase. 
But  you  must  not  wonder  that  I  deferred  my  con- 
gratulations  to  this  part  of  my  letter ;  for  yon  vrill 
remember  it  was  about  the  same  pUce  in  yours 
that  you  communicated  to  me  the  occasion  of  tbem. 
You  have  now  a  retreat  from  all  the  fiitiguing 
ceremonies  of  the  dty,  and  are  become  a  Roman 
of  the  true  old  rural  kind*.  I  take  pleasure  in 
figuring  you  to  myself,  in  the  midst  of  your  country 
employments,  buying  your  tools  of  husbandry, 
deiding  out  your  orders  to  your  bailiff,  and  care- 
fully treasuring  up  the  fruit-seeds  from  your  dessert 
To  be  serious,  1  sincerely  join  with  you  in  regretting 
that  I  could  not  be  of  service  to  you  upon  this 
occasion.  But,  be  assured,  my  dear  Tiro,  1  shall 
not  £ul  to  assist  you,  if  ever  fortune  should  put  it 
in  my  power ;  espeoiaUy  as  I  am  sensible  you  made 
this  purchase  vrith  a  view  to  my  use  as  well  as  your 
ovm. 

I  am  obliged  to  your  care  in  executing  my  com- 
mission.    1  desire  you  would  see  that  I  have  a 


i  The  allowanoe  which  Cicero  made  to  his  ■ 
his  f«ald«ice  at  Aihmm,  was  about  7<KM.  a-year^Ad  Att^ 
xvLl. 

k  This  unworthy  tutor  had  epconiaged  his  pupil  la  a 
paaioD  Itar  driaklnff,  a  vke  la  which  the  young  Cioero, 
bow  fflnoere  aoevor  he  might  have  been  ia  his  prewnt 
retolvee,  most  ihamef  oily  signalised  htmaelf  in  his  more 
mature  yean.^nat.  in  Vlt  Cicer. ;  Plin.  Hist.  Mtt. 
xir.M. 

1  AUodiag ,  pohare,  to  those  oeUbtated  Ronttoa  in  the 
aarUer  B^ssof  the  rvpabUo,  who,  after  having  been  called 
forth  from  their  ISrais  to  the  service  of  their  oouatn^, 
discharged  with  girry  the  ftmctloos  of  tbs  siata,  and  Ibsa 
returned  to  their  pkfiigha 
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writer  sent  to  me  who  nnderatands  Greek,  as  I 
lose  much  time  in  transcribing  my  lectures.  But, 
above  all,  I  entreat  you  to  take  care  of  your  health, 
that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  toge- 
ther many  philosophical  conversations.  I  recom- 
mend Anthems  to  your  good  offices,  and  bid  you 
farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVin. 
Prom  the  tame  to  IHro, 
Tbs  reasons  you  assign  for  the  intermission  of 
your  letters  are  perfectly  just ;  but  I  hope  that 
^  u,  709    these  excuses  will  not  Tery  frequently 
recur.     'Tis  true  I  receive  intelligence 
of  public  affairs  from  particular  expresses,  as  well 
as  from  general  report ;  and  am  continually  assured, 
likewise,  of  my  father's  affection,  by  his  own  hand ; 
yet  I  always  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  a  letter 
from  yourself,  be  it  upon  ever  so  trifling  a  subject. 
I  hope,  therefore,  since  I  am  thus  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  hearing  from  you,  that  you  will  not,  for 
the  future,  send  me  apologies  instead  of  epistles. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

BUh^ieuM^  to  Cioero. 

If  we  were  not  mutually  attached  to  each  other, 
by  many  singular  good  offices,  I  should  remind 
TOa  ^^^  ^^  ^  friendship  which  formertj 
subsisted  between  our  parents:  but  I 
leave  arguments  of  this  kind  to  those  who  have 
neglected  to  improve  their  hereditary  connexions. 
For  myself,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  going  no  far. 
ther  for  my  claim  to  your  services  than  to  our 
own  personal  amity.  In  confidence  of  which  let 
me  entreat  you,  if  you  believe  that  none  of  your 
favours  will  be  thrown  away  upon  me,  that  yoa 
would,  upon  all  occasions  durmg  my  absence", 
take  my  interesta  under  your  protection.    FarewelL 

"  See  rem, '',  p.  642. 

n  In  Sicily,  to  wUota  province  he  soooeeded  as  gofciuoc 
Mi  the  expiration  of  hto  prwtorshlp.— Pith.  Amud.  OL 
P.47«. 
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LETTER  L 


To  Comifidut: 
I  NBOLBCT  no  opportunity  (and,  indeed,  if  I 
did,  I  should  fail  in  what  you  have  a  full  right  to 

A.  o.  7ia  ®*P***  ^^^  "*)  ^^^  ®"^I  ®^  celebrating 
your  merit,  but  of  promoting  those 
honours  it  so  justly  deserves.  But  I  choose  you 
should  be  informed  of  my  zealous  endeavours  for 
this  purpose,  by  the  letters  of  your  family,  rather 
than  by  my  hand.  Let  me  employ  it  in  exhorting 
you  to  turn  all  your  care  and  yonr  attention  upon 
the  republic.  This  is  an  object  worthy  of  your 
spirit  and  your  talenta  ;  as  it  is  agreeable,  likewise, 
to  those  hopes  which  you  ought  to  entertain,  of 
still  rising  in  the  dignities  of  your  country.  But 
this  is  a  topic  I  will  enlarge  upon  another  time. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  will  inform  you,  tiiat  the 
public  affairs  are  totally  in  suspense  ;  as  the  com- 
missioners are  not  yet  returned,  whom  the  senate 
deputed  to  Antony ;  not  to  sue  for  pence,  indeed, 
but  to  denounce  war,  unless  he  shall  immediately 
pay  obedience  to  the  orders  with  which  they  are 
charged'. 

I  seised  the  first  occasion  that  offered  of  resuming 

«  See  rem.  \  p.  537. 

P  These  hijanctians  were,  that  Antony  Aonld  faietantly 
quit  the  sicee  of  Modena,  and  desist  from  all  hoetlUUee  In 
OaoL  Cieero  strongly  opposed  the  eendinf  this  deputation, 
as  tl  was  below  the  dignity  of  the  senate  to  enter  into  any 
eort  of  treety  with  a  man  whom  they  had  already,  in 
elitet.  dedared  a  public  enemy,  ae  it  woold  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  fear ;  and,  aa  the  only  method  of  bringing 
Antony  to  hie  daty,  would  be  by  an  immedlat4^  and  vigo- 
rous prosecution  of  the  war.  But  these  reasonsi  and  others 
of  the  same  tendency,  whk^  Cicero  nrged  with  great 
wannth  and  doquenoe,  were  over-ruled  by  the  frimda  of 
Ant<my ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  SerrioeSalpiolus,  Lucius 
Piso,  and  LnoiusPhHippus,  all  of  them  persons  of  consolar 
rank,  should  carry  this  message  from  the  senate  to  Antony. 
— PhiLv. 


my  former  spirit,  in  standing  forth  as  the  protector 
both  of  the  senate  and  the  people :  and  from  the 
moment  I  thus  declared  myself  the  advocata  of 
liberty,  I  hsve  not  lost  the  least  fitvourable  <»ppor- 
tunity  for  the  defence  of  our  common  rights.  But 
this,  likewise,  is  an  article  for  which  I  choose  to 
refer  you  to  tiie  information  of  others. 

It  is  with  all  possible  warmth  and  earnestness 
that  I  recommend  Titus  Pinarius  to  yonr  favour, 
as  one  who,  not  only  from  a  similitude  of  taste  and 
studies,  but  as  he  is  possessed  also  of  every  amiable 
virtue,  engages  my  strongest  affection.  He  comes 
into  your  province  in  order  to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  Dionysins,  who,  as  he  is  much,  I  am 
sensible,  in  your  esteem,  so  no  man  stands  higher 
in  mine.  Unnecessary,  therefore,  as  I  know  &  to 
be  to  recommend  his  interesta  to  your  protection, 
yet  I  cannot  forbear  doing  so  :  and  I  doubt  not  of 
your  giving  occasion  to  Uie  very  grateful  Pinarius 
of  sending  me  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  fbr  yoar 
good  offices  both  to  himself  and  to  Dionjshis. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  IL 

To  Deeimua  Brutus,  CoruuLeied, 

Poll  A  ^  sends  me  word  that  an  opportunity  oSa» 

of  conveying  a  letter  to  you ;  but  at  present  I  have 

^^  j^Q    nothing  matenal  to  write.     All  pnh&e 

business,  indeed,  is  entirely  suspended 

till  we  shall  hear  what  success  the  deputies''  hare 

met  with,  from  whom  we  have  not  yet  received  mKf 

intelligence.     I  will  take  this  occasion,  hovrevw,sf 

telling  you,  that  the  senate  and  tiie  people  are 

greatly  anxious  concerning  you,  not  only  at  tMr 

own  preservation  depends  upon  yours,  but  as  tkey 

q  The  wife  of  Deofmus  Brotna. 

r  Tlieae  mentioned  in  tlie  preoedinf  latter. 


TO  SEVERAL  OP  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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■re  extremely  toUcitoiis  that  you  ehoald  acquit 
yooreelf  with  glory.  The  truth  is,  you  have,  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree,  the  general  affection  of  the 
whole  republic,  which  confidently  hopes  that  as 
yon  lately  delivered  us  from  one  tyrant*,  so  you 
will  now  free  us  from  the  danger  of  another*. 

We  are  raising  troops*  in  Rome  and  throughout 
all  Italy,  if  that  term  may  with  any  propriety  be 
employed,  where  efery  man  eagerly  presses  to 
enter  into  the  service, — so  warmly  are  the  people 
animated  with  a  passion  of  recovering  their  liber- 
ties, and  such  is  their  abhorrence  of  the  slavery 
they  have  thus  long  sustained  ! 

We  now  expect  soon  to  receive  an  account  from 
Tou  not  only  of  your  own  operations,  but  of  those 
likewise  of  our  common  friend  Hirtius  and  of 
Cssar,  whom  I  must  particularly  call  mine.  I 
hope,  shortly,  to  see  you  all  three  united  in  the 
general  honour  of  one  common  victory.  For  the 
rest,  I  have  only  to  add  (what  I  had  rather  you 
should  learn,  however,  from  the  letters  of  your 
family,  and  what  I  hope  they  are  so  just  as  to 
assure  you),  that  I  neither  do,  nor  ever  shall, 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  your  public  honours.     FarewelL 


LETTER  in. 
To  Planoui\ 

Thb  visit  I  lately  received  from  Furnius^  afforded 
me  great  satisfaction,  not  only  upon  his  own  ac- 
^  ^  ^^  count,  but  more  particuLyly  on  yours,  as 
he  painted  vou  so  strongly  to  my  mind 
that  I  could  not  but  fancy,  during  the  whole  con- 
versation, that  you  were  actually  present.  He 
represented  to  me  the  heroism  you  display  in  the 
military  affairs  of  your  province,  the  equity  of 
your  civil  administration, — the  prudence  which  dis- 
tinguishes every  part  of  your  conduct  in  general, — 
together  with  what  I  was  by  no  means  indeed  a 
stranger  to  before,  the  charms  of  your  social  and 
friendly  qualities.  To  this  he  did  not  forget  to 
add,  likewise,  the  singular  generosity  which  you 
have  shown  in  your  behaviour  towards  himself. 
Every  one  of  th^e  articles  I  heard  with  pleasure  ; 
and,  for  the  last,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you*. 

The  friendship  I  enjoy  with  your  family,  my 
dear  Plancns,  commenced  somewhat  before  you 
were  bom ;  and,  as  the  affection  which  I  conceived 
for  you  begun  from  your  childhood,  so,  in  your 
more  mature  years,  it  was  mutually  improved  into 
the  strictest  intimacy.  These  are  considerations 
which  strongly  engage  me  to  favour  your  interests; 
which  I  look  upon,  indeed,  as  my  own.  Merit, 
in  conjunction  with  fortune,  have  crowned  you, 
even  thus  early  in  your  life,  with  the  highest  dis- 
tiBotlons  ;  as  the  dihgent  exertion  of  your  superior 


*  Axktaoj, 

■  Tbe  aenate  did  not  Buspend  their  preparmtlons  for  wmr 
ootwUhcUndlog  the  depaUtlon  they  had  Mnt  to  Antony. 
On  the  omtrsry,  Hlrthu  and  Octavias  nwrobed  into  Oanl 
at  the  head  of  m  ooiMiderable  army,  while  Panm  ranalned 
in  Italy*  in  order  to  complete  the  additional  troop*  with 
wbleh  he  pnrpoaed  to  Join  them.— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  262. 

V  See  rem.  K  p.  U\. 

^  He  was  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Plancus. 

s  Fumiiu  had  heen  particularly  recommended  by  Cicero 
to  the  faToor  of  Planoua.  See  letter  SO  of  tbe  preoadlnc 
book. 


talents  has  ftnstrated  the  opposition  of  those  many 
envious  antagonists  who  vainly  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  your  wav.  And  now,  if  you  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  adrice  of  a  man  who  greatly  loves 
vou,  and  who,  from  a  long  connexion  with  yoa« 
has  an  equal  claim  to  your  rei^rd  with  the  oldest 
of  your  friends,  you  will  receive  all  the  future 
honours  of  your  life  frt>m  the  republic  in  its  best 
and  most  constitutional  form.  There  was  a  season, 
you  know  (for  nothing  surely  could  have  escaped 
your  discernment),  there  was  a  season ^  when  the 
world  thought  you  too  compliant  with  the  prevail* 
ing  faction  of  the  times ;  and  I  should  have  thought 
so  too  if  I  had  imagined  that  your  approbation  was 
to  be  measured  by  your  submission.  But  as  I 
knew  the  sentiments  of  your  heart,  I  was  persuaded 
you  had  prudently  considered  the  extent  of  your 
power.  Public  affairs,  however,  are  at  present  in 
a  hi  different  situation ;  and  you  may  now  freely 
act  in  every  point  as  your  judgment  shall  direct 
The  time  is  shortly  approaching  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  present  designation,  you  will  enter 
upon  the  consular  office", — and  you  will  enter 
upon  it,  my  friend,  in  the  prime  of  your  years,  with 
the  advantage  of  possessing  the  noblest  and  most 
commanding  eloquence,  and  at  a  period,  too,  when 
there  is  the  utmost  scarcity  of  such  illustrious 
citizens  as  yourself.  Let  me  conjure  you  then,  by 
the  immortal  gods,  most  earnestly  to  pursue  those 
measures  that  will  ensure  the  highest  glory  to  your 
character.  Now  there  is  but  one  possible  method 
of  acting  towards  the  republic  with  this  advantage 
to  your  reputation  ;  at  least,  there  is  but  one  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  as  the  commonwealth  has 
for  so  many  years*  been  disturbed  by  our  intestine 
commotions. 

When  I  vrrite  to  you  in  this  strain,  it  is  rather 
in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  my  affection 
than  as  supposing  that  you  stand  in  need  either  of 
precepts  or  admonitions.  I  am  sensible  that  you 
are  sufficiently  supplied  with  reflections  of  this 
nature  from  the  same  source  whence  I  derive  them 
myself:  it  is  time,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to 
what  I  designed,  not  as  an  ostentation  of  my 
wisdom,  but  merely  as  an  instance  of  my  friendship. 
I  will  only  add,  that  you  may  depend  upon  the 
most  xealous  of  my  services  upon  every  occasion 
wherein  I  shall  imagine  your  credit  and  character 
is  concerned.    Fkrewell. 


LETTER  IV. 

Planeui  to  Cicero, 

I  AM  exceedinglv  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter^ ; 

a  favour  for  which  I  am  indebted,  I  perceive,  to 

A.  u  7ia  ^^®  account  that  Fumius  gave  of  me  in 

the  conversation  you  mention.    If  I  have 

not  written  to  yon  sooner,  you  must  impute  it  to 

my  being  informed  that  you  were  set  out  upon 

your  expedition  into  Greece ;  and  I  was  not  ap- 

friaed  of  your  return  till  a  very  short  time  before 
learned  it  from  your  letter.  I  mention  thia 
because  1  should  think  myself  deserving  of  the 
highest  reproach  if  1  were  intentionally  guilty  of 
an  omission  even  in  the  slightest  office  of  fnendship 

7  During  Csesar's  usurpation. 

*  See  rem.  •,  p.  652. 

•  The  civil  wars  had  now  continued  about  seren  yenrt. 
^  Tbe  preceding  epistle. 
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towards  yoa.  The  intiinacf,  indeed,  which  was 
contracted  between  yoa  and  my  father,  the  early 
esteem  I  conceived  of  yonr  merit,  together  with 
those  instances  of  affection  I  have  received  from 
yon,  supply  me  with  many  powerful  reasons  for 
not  foiling  in  the  regards  I  owe  yoa.  Be  assured, 
therefore,  my  dear  Cicero,  there  is  no  man  whom 
I  am  so  much  disposed  to  rerere  as  yourself ;  as, 
indeed,  the  great  disparity  of  our  ages  may  well 
justify  me  in  looking  up  to  yoa  with  all  the  sacred 
respect  of  filial  veneration.  1  received  your  ad- 
monitions, therefore,  as  so  many  dictates  of  the 
most  consummate  wisdom  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
1  considered  them  as  instances,  likewise,  of  your 
unfeigned  sincerity, — for  in  this  respect,  I  judge 
of  your  heart  by  what  I  feel  in  my  own.  If  I 
had  any  doubt,  then,  what  measures  to  pursue, 
or  were  inclined  to  adopt  others  than  those  you 
recommend,  I  should  most  certainly  be  deter- 
mined by  your  judgment,  or  restrained  by  your 
advice :  but  in  my  present  situation  can  there 
possibly  be  an  inducement  to  draw  me  from  those 
paths  yon  point  out  ?  The  truth  is,  that  whatever 
honourable  distinctions  I  have  acquired,  either  by 
my  own  industry  or  by  the  favours  of  fortune, 
though  far  inferior  to  what  your  affection  represents 
them,  yet  they  want  no  other  lustre,  perhaps,  but 
that  of  having  been  attained  with  the  general  ap- 
probation of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  this  eren  the 
most  inveterate  of  my  enemies  acknowledge.  Be 
assured,  then,  that  the  whole  of  my  power,  my 
prudence,  and  my  authority,  shall  ever  be  exerted 
in  the  service  of  the  republic.  As  I  am  no  stranger 
to  your  sentiments,  I  am  well  persuaded  that  mine 
would  never  disagree  with  yours  if  1  had  the  happi- 
ness of  having  you  so  near  me  as  to  be  able  to 
consult  them.  But  though  I  cannot  enjoy  this 
very  desirable  advantage,  yet  I  trust  you  will  never 
have  occasion  to  condemn  my  conduct 

I  am  extremely  impatient  to  learn  what  is  trans- 
acting in  the  nearer  Gaul*,  as  well  as  what  effect 
the  present  month'  may  produce  in  regard  to  affairs 
at  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  1  am  earnestly  la- 
bouring to  prevent  the  people  of  this  province  from 
pursuing  the  example  of  their  neighbours,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  public  disturbances  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance.  And  should  my  endeavours  be 
attended  with  the  success  they  deserve,  I  doubt 
not  of  being  approved,  not  only  by  every  friend  of 
liberty  in  general,  but,  what  I  am  most  ambitious 
of,  by  yourself  in  particular.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Cicero,  and  love  me  with  an  equal  return  of  that 
affection  I  bear  yoa. 


LETTER   V. 

To  Pkmeui, 

Ths  duplicate  yon  sent  me  of  your  letter*  was 

an  instance  of  your  obliging  care  lest  I  should  be 

disappointed  of  what  I  so  impatiently 

A.U.  710.   wished  to  receive.    The  contents  afforded 

e  Where  Deoimus  Brutos  commanded,  who  at  this 
tfane  was  actually  besieged  in  Modena  by  Mark  Antony : 
a  oironmstance  to  which  Plaaoua,  'tis  probable,  was  no 
stranger,  though  he  thought  proper  to  affect  ignorance. 

*  January,  when  the  new  oonioU  always  entered  upon 
their  office.  The  consuls  for  the  present  year  were  Hirtina 
andPansa. 

•  The  foregoing. 


roe  a  double  satisfactioa  ;  and  I  am  at  a  loas  to 
determine  whether  the  friendship  you  profess  for 
myself,  or  the  zeal  you  discover  for  the  republic 
rendered  it  most  truly  acceptable.  To  speak  my 
own  opinion,  indeed,  the  public  affections  are  alto- 
gether  noble  and  sublime;  but  surely  there  is 
something  more  amiably  sweet  in  those  of  the 
private  kind.  Accordingly,  that  part  of  yoar  letter 
where  you  remind  me  of  the  intimacy  in  which  I 
lived  with  your  father,  of  the  early  disposition  yoa 
found  in  yourself  to  love  me,  together  vrith  other 
passages  to  the  same  friendly  purpose,  filled  my 
heart  with  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  as  the 
sentiments  you  profess  with  regard  to  the  common- 
wealth raised  in  me  the  highest  satisfaction :  and, 
to  say  truth,  I  was  so  much  the  more  pleased  with 
the  latter,  as  they  were  accompanied,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  former. 

To  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  letter  to  which  yoa 
have  returned  so  obliging  an  answer,  let  me  not 
only  exhort,  but  entreat  you,  my  dear  Plancus,  to 
exert  your  utmost  powers  in  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth.  There  is  nothing  that  can  more 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  your  glory  ;  for 
amongst  all  human  honours,  none  most  certainly 
is  superior  to  that  of  deserving  well  of  oae*s 
country.  Your  great  good  sense  and  good-nature 
will  suffer  me,  I  know,  to  speak  my  sentiments  to 
you  with  the  same  freedom  that  1  have  hitherto 
used.  Let  me  again  observe  then,  that  the  honours 
you  have  already  acquired,  though  you  could  not 
indeed  have  attained  to  them  vrithout  merit,  yet 
they  have  principally  been  owing  to  fortune,  m 
conjunction  vrith  the  particular  circamstances  of 
the  times.  But  whatever  services  you  shall  per- 
form for  the  republic  in  this  rery  critical  conjunc- 
ture, will  reflect  a  lustre  upon  your  character,  that 
will  derive  all  its  splendour  from  yourself  alone. 
It  is  incredible  how  odious  Antony  is  become  to  all 
sorts  of  people,  except  those  only  of  the  same  dis- 
honest views  with  himself;  but  the  great  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  republic  are  fixed  upon  yoa  and 
the  army  you  command.  Let  me  conjure  you  then, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  not  to  lose  so  impor- 
tant an  opportunity  of  establishing  yourself  in  the 
esteem  and  favour  of  your  fellow-citixenfl,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  gathering  immortal  praise.  Believe 
me,  it  is  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  fiither  that  i 
thus  admonish  you ;  that  I  enter  into  your  interests 
with  as  much  warmth  as  if  they  were  my  ovrn,'and 
that  my  exhortations  proceed  from  the  zeal  I  hemr 
for  the  glory  of  my  friend  and  the  welfare  of  my 
country.    Adieu. 


LETTER    VL 

To  Caiut  Ca$siut. 

Oh,  that  rou  bad  invited  me  to  that  glorious 

feast  you  exhibited  on  the  ides  of  March!     Be 

A.  V.  710.   <^>^"^<^  I  would  have  suffered  none  of  it 

to  have  gone  off  untouched'.  Whereas  the 

part  you  unhappily  spared,  occasions  me,  above  all 

others,  more  trouble  than  you  can  well  imagine    1 

must  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have 

two  most  excellent  consuls' :  but  as  to  those  of 

'  Alluding  to  the  conspirators  having  qMU«d  Aatooy 
when  they  destroyed  Coaar.    8ee  rem.  <,  p.  554. 
B  Uirtlos  and  Pansa. 
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consoUr  rank,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  does  not 
merit  the  highest  reproach.  The  senate  in  general, 
however,  exert  themselves  with  spirit,  as  the  lower 
otrder  of  magistrates  distinguish  themselves  hy  their 
aiogiilar  resolution  and  zeal.  In  a  word,  it  is  im- 
possible to  show  a  better  or  more  vigorous  disposi- 
tion than  appears  in  the  populace,  not  only  of 
Rome,  bat  throughout  all  Italy.  But  Philippus 
and  Piso,  on  the  contrary,  whom  the  senate  deputed 
with  i>eremptory  orders  to  Antony^^  have  executed 
their  commission  in  a  manner  that  raises  our 
highest  indignation.  For  notwithstanding  that 
Antony  refused  to  comply  with  every  single  article 
of  the  senate's  injunctions,  yet  these  unworthy 
deputies  had  the  meanness  to  charge  themselves 
with  bringing  back  the  most  insolent  demands'. 
This  behaviour  of  theirs  has  occasioned  all  the 
world  to  have  recourse  to  my  assistance,  and  I  am 
become  extremely  popular  in  a  way  wherein  popu- 
larity is  seldom  acquired,  1  mean,  by  supportinig  a 
good  cause. 

I  am  altogether  ignorant  in  what  part  of  the 
world  you  are  at  present,  as  well  as  of  what  schemes 
you  are  either  executing  or  meditating.  A  report 
prevails  that  you  are  gone  into  Syria,  but  for  this 
we  have  no  certain  authority.  We  can  a  little  more 
depend  upon  the  accounts  we  receive  of  Brutus,  as 
his  distance  from  us  is  less  remote^. 

It  has  been  remarked  here  by  men  of  some 
pleasantry,  and  much  indignation  against  Dola- 
bella,  that  he  has  shown  himself  in  too  great  baste 
to  be  your  successor,  as  he  is  most  uncivilly  set 
out  to  take  possession  of  your  government  when 
you  have  enjoyed  it  scarce  a  single  month''.  The 
case  is  clear,  therefore,  say  they,  that  Cassius 
should  by  no  means  give  him  admittance.  But  to 
be  serious ;  both  you  and  Brutus  are  mentioned 
with  the  highest  applause,  as  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  each  of  you  has  drawn  together  an  army 
iir  beyond  our  expectations.  I  would  add  more,  if 
I  knew  with  certainty  the  situation  of  yourself  and 
joar  affairs ;  but  I  hazard  this  letter  merely  upon 
the  doubtful  credit  of  common  fame.  It  is  with 
great  impatience,  therefore,  that  I  wait  for  better 
intelligence  from  your  own  hand.     FarewelL 

k  See  rem.  P  on  letter  1  of  this  book. 

I  '*  The  purport  of  thom  was,  that  the  senate  should 
■Mfgn  lands  and  rewards  to  all  his  troops,  and  confirm  all 
the  other  grants  which  he  and  Dolabella  had  made  in 
their  consulship ;  that  all  his  decrees  from  Cesar's  books 
and  papers  should  be  confirmed ;  that  no  account  should 
be  demanded  of  the  numey  takoi  from  the  temple  of  Opis, 
Ac.  On  these  terms  he  oflTered  to  give  up  Cisalpine  Gaol, 
proTided,  that  he  might  have  the  greater  Gaul  in  ex- 
change for  five  years,  with  an  army  of  six  legions,  to  be 
eomplcted  out  of  the  troops  of  Decimua  Brutus.**— Life  of 
Cicero,  p.  953. 

i  Marcus  Brutus,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
Italy,  withdrew  Into  Macedonia,  where  he  was,  at  this 
time,  employed  in  raising  forces  in  support  of  the  republi- 

k  Tlse  province  of  Syria  had  been  intended  by  Cesar  for 
Cassius ;  but  Mark  Antony,  after  the  death  of  Cesar,  had 
artfully  procured  it  to  be  allotted  to  Dolabella.  Accord- 
ingly, the  latter  left  Rome  a  short  time  before  the  ezpl- 
ration  of  his  consulship  the  last  year,  in  order  to  be 
befbrehand  with  Cassius  in  getting  possession  of  thte 
government ;  and  it  is  In  alluAion  to  this  circumstance 
that  the  humour  of  the  present  paasage,  such  as  it  is, 
consists. 


LETTER  VII. 

To  TrebonttuK 
Would  to  heaven  you  had  invited  me  to  that 
noble  feast  which  you  made  on  the  ides  of  March  ; 
A  n  710.  ^^  remnants,  most  assuredly,  should 
have  been  left  behind".  Whereas  the 
part  you  unluckily  spared  gives  us  so  much  per- 
plexity, that  we  find  something  to  regret,  even  in 
the  godlike  service  which  yon  and  your  illustrious 
associates  have  lately  rendered  to  the  republic  To 
say  the  truth,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
favour  of  so  worthy  a  man  as  yourself,  that  Antony 
now  lives  to  be  our  general  bane,  I  am  sometimes 
inclined  to  be  a  little  angry  with  yon  for  taking 
him  aside  when  Coesar  fell",  as  by  this  mean  you 
have  occasioned  more  trouble  to  myself  in  particu- 
lar than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  whole  community 
From  the  very  first  moment,  indeed,  that  Antony's 
ignominious  departure  from  Rome«  had  left  the 
senate  uncontrolled  in  its  deliberations,  I  resumed 
the  spirit  which  you  and  that  inflexible  patriot, 
your  father,  were  wont  to  esteem  and  appUud. 
Accordingly,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  having 
summoned  the  senate  to  meet  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, upon  other  matters,  I  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  whole  state  of  the  republic 
into  consideration' ;  and  more  by  the  zeal  than  the 
eloquence  of  my  speech,  I  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  that  oppressed  assembly,  and  awakened 
in  them  all  their  former  vigour.  It  was  owing  to 
the  ardour  with  which  I  thus  contended  in  the 
debates  of  this  day,  that  the  people  of  Rome  first 
conceived  a  hope  of  recovering  their  liberties ;  and 
to  this  great  point  all  my  thoughts  and  all  my 
actions  have  ever  since  been  perpetually  directed. 
Thus  important,  however,  as  my  occupations  are,  I 
would  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  our  proceedings,  if 
I  did  not  imagine  that  public  transactions  of  every 
kind  are  transmitted  to  you  by  other  hands.  From 
them,  therefore,  you  will  receive  a  more  particular 
information,  whilst  I  content  myself  with  giving 
you  a  short  and  general  sketch  of  our  present 
circumstances  and  situation.  1  must  inform  you, 
then,  we  have  a  senate  that  acts  with  spirit ;  but 
that  as  to  those  of  consular  dignity,  part  of  them 

1  lie  was,  at  this  time,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  province 
he  was  governor.    Bee  rem,  ^,  p.  M4. 

»  See  rem. '  on  the  preceding  letter. 

•  As  it  had  been  resoWed  in  a  council  of  the  con^>ira- 
tors,  that  Antony's  life  should  be  spared,  they  did  not 
choose  he  should  be  present  when  they  executed  their 
design  upon  Cosaar,  probably  lest  he  should  attempt  to 
assist  his  friend,  and  by  that  means  occasion  them  to  spill 
more  blood  than  they  intended.  For  this  reason  Trebonius 
held  Antony  in  discourse,  at  the  entrance  into  the  senate, 
till  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  had  finished  their  work.— 
Dio.  p.  249 ;  Plut.  hi  Vit.  Brut 

o  Upon  the  news  that  two  of  the  four  legions  fttun  Bran- 
disium  [see  rem.  >>.  p.  5Aft]  had  actually  declared  for  Octar 
vius,  and  posted  themfielves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
Antony  left  the  city  with  great  precipitation,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  marched  directly  in  order 
to  wrest  Cisalpine  Gaul  out  of  tlie  hands  of  Deoimus 
Brutus.  Clcem,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  country,  took 
the  opportunity  of  Antony's  absence  to  return  to  Home ; 
where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  December,  in  the  preceding 
year,  about  a  month  or  two,  'tis  probable,  before  he  wrote 
the  present  letter.— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  247. 

p  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Cicero  spoke  his  third 
rhilippio. 

O  O  a 
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want  the  courage  to  exert  themselves  in  the  manner 
they  ought,  and  the  rest  are  ill-aifected  to  the 
republic.  The  death  of  Serviosi  is  a  great  loss  to  us. 
Lucius  CfEsar^  though  he  is  altogether  in  the  inte- 
rest of  liberty,  yet  in  tenderness  to  his  nephew', 
does  not  concur  in  any  very  vigorous  measure.  The 
consulf  S  in  the  mean  time,  deserve  the  highest 
commendations  ;  1  mast  mention  Decimus  Brutus, 
likewise,  with  much  applause.  The  conduct  of 
young  Ca;sar  also  is  equally  laudable,  and  I  per- 
suade myself  that  we  have  reason  to  hope  he  will 
complete  the  work  he  has  begun.  This,  at  least, 
is  certain,  that  if  he  had  not  been  so  extremely 
expeditious  in  raising  the  veteran  forces  **,  and  if 
two  legions  had  not  deserted  to  him  from  Antony's 
army,  there  is  nothing  so  cruel  or  so  flagitious 
which  the  latter  would  not  have  committed.  But 
as  these  are  articles  which  I  suppose  you  are  already 
apprised  of,  1  only  just  mention  them  in  order  to 
confirm  them. 

You  shall  hear  farther  from  me  whenever  I  can 
find  a  more  leisure  moment.    Farewell. 


LETTER   Vin. 
To  Caius  CcuMtus, 

It  is  owing,  1  imagine,  to  the  difficulty  of  for- 
warding any  despatches  during  the  winter  season, 
A.  c.  710.  ^***'  ^^  ***^®  y**  received  no  certain 
intelligence  of  what  you  are  doing,  nor 
even  know  in  what  part  of  the  world  you  are  placed. 
It  is  universally  reported,  however,  (though  more, 
I  believe,  from  what  people  wish,  than  from  what 
they  have  sufficient  grounds  to  assert,)  that  you 
have  raised  an  army,  and  are  actually  in  Syria  ;  a 
report  which  the  more  easily  gains  credit,  as  it 
appears  to  be  extremely  probable. 

Our  friend  Brutus  has  acquired  great  honour  by 
his  late  glorious  and  unexpected  achievements*; 
not  only  as  being  in  themselves  extremely  desirable 
to  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  from  the  wonderful 
expedition,  likewise,  with  which  he  performed 
them.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  yon  are  in  pos- 
session of  those  provinces  we  imagine,  the  repablic 
is  very  powerfully  supported ;  as  that  whole  tract 
of  country  which  extends  from  the  nearest  coast  of 
Greece  as  far  as  Egypt  is,  upon  this  supposition, 
in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  most  faithful  friends  of 
the  commonwealth.  Nevertheless,  if  my  judgment 
does  not  deceive  me,  the  event  of  this  war  depends 
entirely  upon  Decimus  Brutus ;  for  if  he  should  be 
able  to  force  his  way  out  of  Mntina,  (as  we  have 
reason  to  hope,)  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  totally 
at  an  end.^  There  are  now,  indeed,  but  few  troops 
employed  in  carrymg  on  that  siege,  as  Antony  has 

1  Servius  Sulpicius.  to  whom  several  letters  in  the  fore, 
going  part  of  thia  collection  are  addreewd.  He  was  one, 
and  the  most  considerable,  of  the  three  consulars  whom 
the  senate  had  lately  deputed  to  Antony ;  but,  very  un> 
fortunately  for  that  embasqr,  he  died  Just  as  he  arrived  in 
Antony's  camp.— -Philip,  ix.  1. 

»  Sec  rem.  «,  p.  543.  •  Antony. 

'  lltrtius  and  Pansa.  »  See  rem,  S  p.  557. 

V  He  had  lately  sent  an  account  to  the  senate  of  his  sue* 
cess  against  Caius.  the  brother  of  Mark  Antony,  having 
forced  him  to  retire  with  a  few  cohorts  to  ApoJlonia,  and 
Hcoured  Macedonia,  Illyricum,  and  Greece,  together  with 
the  several  armies  In  those  countries,  to  the  Interest  of  the 
republic— PhlUpp.  x. 


sent  a  large  detachment  to  keep  possession  of 
Bononia*.  In  the  mean  while,  our  friend  Hirtitis 
is  posted  at  Clatema*,  and  CKsar  at  Fonim  Cor- 
nelii',  each  of  them  at  the  head  of  a  very  consider- 
able army  ;  at  the  same  time  that  Pknsa  is  raising 
at  Rome  a  large  body  of  Italian  troops.  Bat  the 
season  of  the  year  has  hitherto  prevented  their 
entering  upon  action ;  and,  indeed,  Hirtiot  appears, 
by  the  several  letters  I  have  received  from  hrm,  to 
be  determined  to  take  all  his  measures  with  the 
utmost  precaution. 

Both  the  Gauls,  excepting  only  the  cities  of 
Bononia,  Rhegium,  and  Parma,  are  xealotislj  af. 
fected  to  the  republic,  as  are  also  your  cKents  on 
the  other  side  the  Po.  The  senate,  likewise,  is 
firm  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but  when  I  say  die 
senate,  I  must  exclude  all  of  consular  rank,  except 
Lucius  Csesar,  who,  indeed,  is  faithfully  attached 
to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth.  Tlie  death 
of  Servius  Sulpicius  has  deprived  us  of  a  very 
powerful  associate.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  consulaz9, 
part  of  them  are  ill  affected  to  the  repubKc,  othen 
want  spirit  to  support  its  cause,  and  some  there 
are  who  look  with  envy  on  those  patriot  dtizeni 
whose  conduct  they  see  distinguished  by  the  pubfic 
applause.  The  populace,  however,  both  in  Rome 
and  throughout  all  Italy,  are  wonderfully  onaai- 
mous  in  the  common  cause.  I  have  nothing  fsriber, 
I  think,  to  add,  but  my  wishes  that  your  heroic 
virtues  may  shine  out  upon  us  from  yon  eutena 
regions,  in  all  their  enlivening  warmth  and  loatreu 
FareweU. 


LETTER  IX. 
To  Lueiut  Papiritts  Patut*, 
I  a  AVE  received  a  second  letter  from  yon  om- 
cerning  your  friend  Rufus :  and  since  yoa  interest 
yourself  thus  warmly  in  his  behalf.  3rom 
A*  *^'  7J0.  iQ^i^^  depend  upon  my  ntmoet  assialaaofy 
even  if  he  had  done  me  an  injury.  But  I  ana  per- 
fectly sensible,  from  those  letters  of  his,  which  y«« 
communicated  to  me,  as  well  as  from  your  own, 
how  much  my  welfare  has  been  his  conoera.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  refuse  him  my  friendly  ofioea, 
not  only  in  regard  to  your  recommendation,  which 
has  all  the  weight  vrith  me  it  ought,  bat  in  comylt- 
ance  also  vrith  my  own  inclinations.  I  mast  aeknov- 
ledge  that  it  was  his  and  your  letters,  my  dear  Pk* 
tns,  which  first  put  me  upon  my  guard  agaiait 
the  designs  that  were  formed  to  destroy  dm*.  I 
afterwards,  indeed,  received  intelligence  from  aeve* 
ral  other  hands  to  the  same  effect,  and  particaUriy 
of  the  consultations  that  were  held  concerning  me 
both  at  Aquiniumand  Fabrateria**,  of  which  meet- 
ings, I  find,  yon  were  likewise  appriaed.  One 
would  imagine  that  this  party  had  foreasem  ham 
much  I  ahould  embarrass  their  schemea,  by  the  In- 

w  Bologna  s  Qoadema. 

7  Imola.  ■  Bee  rem.  o,  p.  49B. 

•  This  probably  alludes  to  tome  design  of  the  v«Mna 
soldiers  against  Cioero^s  life ;  as  it  appears,  from  a  IsWer  to 
Atticus,  written  soon  after  Cssar's  dealh.  that  o«r  aathor 
nad  been  oaationed  not  to  trust  htmself  in  Rcane,  on  ao< 
count  of  the  danger  to  whieh  he  would  be  oxpoaed  foam 
the  insolence  of  those  troops.— Ad  Att,  xv.  A. 

l>  These  towns  were  sitaated  In  Latium,  or  what  is  naw 
called  the  Campagna  di  Roma.    Thay  still  i 
the  names  of  Aquino  and  FabraUra. 
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dustrjr  they  employed  in  order  to  compass  my  de- 
struction :  and,  as  I  bad  not  the  least  suspicion  of 
their  purposes,  I  might  incautiously  have  fallen  into 
their  snares,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  admonitions 
Tousent  me,  in  consequence  of  the  information  you 
had  received  from  Rufus.  Your  friend,  therefore, 
wants  no  adyocate  with  me  for  my  good  offices ; 
and  I  wish  the  republic  may  be  in  so  happy  a  situ- 
ation, as  to  afford  roe  an  opportunity  of  giving  him 
the  most  substantial  proofs  of  my  gratitude. 

But,  to  dismiss  this  subject,  I  am  sorry  you  no 
longer  frequent  the  festive  tables  of  your  friends  ; 
as  you  cannot  renounce  these  parties  of  good  cheer 
without  depriving  yourself  of  a  very  exquisite  gra- 
tification. And,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  I  am  sorry, 
likewise,  upon  another  account,  as  I  am  afraid  you 
will  lose  the  little  knowledge  you  had  acquired  in 
the  art  of  cookery,  and  be  absolutely  at  a  loss  how 
to  set  forth  a  tolerable  supper.  For  as  yon  made 
no  very  considerable  improvements  in  this  fashion- 
able science,  even  when  you  had  many  curious  mo- 
dels for  your  imitation,  what  strange  awkward  things 
JDOst  your  entertainments  prove  now  that  you  en- 
joj  no  longer  the  same  advantages  !  When  I  in- 
formed Spurinna^  of  this  wonderful  revolution  in 
the  system  of  your  affairs,  he  shook  his  prophetic 
head,  and  declared  that  it  portended  some  terrible 
disaster  to  the  commonwealth;  unless,  said  he, 
this  extraordinary  pb»nomenon  be  occasiooed  by 
the  present  cold  weather,  and  yunr  friend  should 
return  with  the  zephyrs  to  his  accustomed  train  of 
life.  But,  without  a  joke,  my  dear  Pstos,  1  would 
advise  you  to  spend  your  time  in  .the  cheerful 
society  of  a  set  of  worthy  and  agreeable  friends ; 
as  there  is  nothing,  in  my  estimation,  that  more 
effectually  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  human 
life.  When  I  say  this,  1  do  not  mean  with  respect 
to  the  sensual  gratifications  of  the  palate,  but  with 
regard  to  that  pleasing  relaxation  of  the  mind  which 
is  best  produced  by  Uie  freedom  of  social  convene, 
aad  which  is  always  most  agreeable  at  the  hour  of 
meals.  For  this  reason,  the  Latin  langnaj^  is 
much  happier,  I  think,  than  the  Greek,  in  the 
term  it  emplovs  to  express  assemblies  of  this  sort. 
In  the  latter  they  are  called  by  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies compotatUms  ;  whereas,  in  ours,  they  are 
roore^mphatically  styled  eonvivial  meetings ;  in- 
timating that  it  is  in  a  communication  of  this  na- 
ture that  life  is  most  truly  enjoyed.  You  see  I  am 
endeavouring  to  bring  philosophy  to  my  assistance, 
in  recalling  you  to  the  tables  of  your  friends ;  and, 
indeed,  I  prescribe  them  as  the  best  recipe  for  the 
re-establishment  of  your  health. 

Do  not  imagine,  my  friend,  from  my  writing  in 
this  strain  of  {Peasantry,  that  I  have  renounced  my 
cares  for  the  republic.  Reassured,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  the  sole  and  unintermitted  business  of  my 
life  to  secure  to  my  fellow-citizens  the  full  posses- 
iA<Mk  of  their  liberties,  to  which  end  my  admoni- 
tions, my  labours,  and  the  utmost  powers  of  my 
mind,  are,  upon  all  occasions,  unwearieidly  emplopd. 
In  a  word,  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that,  if  I 
should  die  a  martyr  to  these  patriot  endeavours, 
I  shall  finish  my  dsys  in  the  most  glorious  manner. 
Again  and  again  I  bid  you  farewell. 

«  A  oolebrat«d  divinar,  who  is  laid  to  have  forewarned 
Cuar  of  ttie  idea  of  Maroh.— Soet.  in  Vit.  JuL  Caes.  81. 


LETTER  X. 

CaiuM  CastiiiSt  Procoruul,  to  Cicero, 

I  AM  to  inform  you  of  my  arrival  in  Syria,  where 
I  have  joined  the  generals  Lucius  Murcus  -  and 
A  o  710   Q""*^"8Crispus'*.    These  brave  and  wor- 

'  *'  '  thy  citizens,  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  what  has  lately  passed  in  Rome,  immediately 
resigned  their  armies  to  my  command,  and  with 
great  zeal  and  spirit  co-operate  with  me  in  the 
sei-vice  of  the  republic.  Aulus  Allienus  has  deli- 
vered to  me  the  four  legions  which  he  brought  from 
Egypt  * ;  the  legion  which  was  commanded  by  Cseci- 
lius  fiassus'  Ymb  likewise  joined  me.  And  now  it  is 
unnecessary,  I  am  persuaded,  that  I  should  exhort 
you  to  defend  the  interest  both  of  myself  and  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  the  utmost  of  your  abilities : 
but  it  may  animate  your  zeal  and  your  hopes,  to  be 
assured  that  a  powerful  army  is  not  wanting  to 
support  the  senate  and  its  friends  in  the  cause  of 
lifaNBrty.  For  the  rest.  I  refer  you  to  Lucius  Car- 
teins,  whom  I  have  directed  to  confer  with  you 
upon  my  affairs.     Farewell. 

From  ray  camp  at  Tarfcheas,  March  tho  7th. 


LETTER  XL 

Aiinius  Pollio^  to  Cicero, 

You  must  not  wonder  that  you  have  heard 
nothing  from  me,  in  relation  to  public  affairs,  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Our  con- 
A.  u.  7  0-  j^g^j  jj^y^  always  found  it  difficult  to  pass 
unmolested  through  the  forest  of  Castulo',  but  it  is 
now  more  than  ever  infested  with  robbers.  These 
banditti,  however,  are  by  no  means  the  principal 
obstruction  to  our  intercourse  vrith  Rome,  as  the 
mails  are  perpetually  searched  and  detained  by  the 

*  **  They  had  been  pnetors,  A.  U.  7M.  Omar  eent  the 
former  into  Syria  and  the  latter  into  Bithynia,  with  pn>- 
oonralar  authority. "—Dio,  xlvii. ;  Appiao.  iii. ;  Ross. 

*  "  AUienus  was  lieutenant  to  Dolabella,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  into  Egypt  in  urder  to  conduct  those  legions  into 
Syria.  He  accordingly  executed  hb  commiwion  ;  but, 
instead  of  delivering  these  troops  to  Dolabella,  be  went 
over  with  them  to  Casdns.'*— Quartier. 

'  See  rem.  ■>,  p.  M7. 

r  Situated  upon  the  lake  of  Genenret  in  Galilee. 

k  Asinios  P(dlio  was,  in  every  respect,  cme  of  the  most 
accomplished  persons  among  his  contemporaries.  His 
exteosive  genius  was  equal  to  all  the  nobler  branches  of 
polite  literature,  and  he  gave  the  most  applauded  proofs 
of  his  talents  as  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  an  historian.  Ua 
united  the  most  lively  and  plowing  vein  of  wit  and  plea- 
santry with  all  that  strength  and  oolidity  of  understanding 
which  is  necessary  to  render  a  man  of  weight  In  the  more 
serious  and  important  occasions  of  life ;  in  allusion  to  which 
uncommon  assemblage  of  qualities  It  was  said  of  him,  that 
he  was  a  man  omnium  korarvwu  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  character  so  truly  brilliant  on  the  intellectual  side, 
should  shine  with  less  lustre  In  a  moral  view.  I'is  evi- 
dent, however,  from  tho  present  epistle,  that  in  taking 
part  with  Caraar  against  Pompey,  private  oontaderations 
were  of  more  force  with  him  than  public  utility,  and  de- 
termined him  to  support  a  cause  which  his  heart  con- 
demned. This  letter  was  written  from  the  farther  Spain, 
of  which  province  Cseaar,  a  short  time  before  his  deaths 
had  appointed  PoUio  governor. 

I  A  city  anciently  of  groat  note ;  at  present  it  is  only  a 
small  village  called  Voivrla,  in  the  province  of  New  Caa- 
tile,  in  £ 
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soldiers  that  are  posted  for  that  purpoie,  by  both 
parties,  in  every  quarter  of  the  couotry.  Accord- 
ingly, if  I  had  not  received  letters  by  a  ship  which 
lately  arrived  in  this  riveri,  I  should  have  been 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  has  been  transacted  in 
your  part  of  the  world.  But  now  that  a  communi- 
cation by  sea  is  thus  opened  between  us,  I  shall 
frequently,  and  with  great  pleasure,  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  corresponding  with  you. 

Believe  me,  there  is  no  danger  of  my  being 
influenced  b^  the  persuasions  of  the  person  you 
mention ''.  As  much  as  the  world  abhors  him,  he 
is  far  from  being  detested  to  that  degree  which  I 
know  he  deserves ;  and  I  have  so  strong  an  aversion 
to  the  man,  that  I  would  upon  no  consideration 
bear  a  part  in  any  measures  wherein  he  is  con- 
cerned ^  Inclined  both  by  my  temper  and  my 
studies  to  be  the  fnend  of  tranquillity  and  freedom, 
I  frequently  and  bitterly  lamented  our  late  unhappy 
civil  wars.  But,  as  the  formidable  enemies  which 
I  had  among  both  parties,  rendered  it  altogether 
unsafe  for  me  to  remain  neuter,  so  I  would  not 
take  up  arms  on  that  side  where  I  knew  I  should 
be  perpetually  exposed  to  the  insidious  arts  of  my 
capital  adversary".  But  though  my  inclinations 
were  not  with  the  party  I  joined,  my  spirit  however 
would  not  suffer  me  to  stand  undistinguished  among 
them :  in  consequence  of  which,  I  was  forward 
.  to  engage  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  cause  1  had 
espoused.  With  respect  to  Csesar  himself,  I  will 
confess  that  I  loved  him  with  the  highest  and  most 
inviolable  affection, — and  indeed  I  had  reason. 
For,  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with  me 
commenced  so  late  as  when  he  was  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  yet  he  admitted  me  into  the  same  share 
of  his  friendship,  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  number  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  longest  inti- 
macy. Nevertheless,  as  often  as  I  was  at  liberty 
to  follow  my  own  sentiments,  I  endeavoured  that 
my  conduct  should  be  such  as  every  honest  man 
must  approve ;  and  whenever  I  was  obliged  to  ex- 
ecute the  orders  I  received,  it  was  in  a  manner  that 
evidently  discovered  how  much  my  actions  were  at 
variance  with  my  heart.  The  unjust  odium  how- 
ever that  I  incurred  by  these  unavoidable  compli- 
ances, might  well  teach  me  the  true  value  of  liberty, 
and  how  wretched  a  condition  it  is  to  live  under 
the  government  of  a  despotic  power.  If  any  at- 
tempts, therefore,  are  carrying  on  to  reduce  us  a 
second  time  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  person, 
whoever  that  single  person  may  be,  I  declare  my- 
self his  irreconcilable  enemy.  The  truth  is,  there 
is  no  danger  so  great  that  1  would  not  cheerfully 
hazard  for  the  support  of  our  common  liberties. 
But  the  consuls  have  not  thought  proper  to  signify 
to  me,  either  by  any  decree  of  the  senate,  or  by 
their  private  letters,  in  what  manner  I  should  act 


J  The  Guadalquivir,  upon  which  the  dfy  of  Ckirduba, 
from  whence  this  letter  is  dated,  was  situated. 

^  Antony,  as  Manutius  conjectures,  though  somo  of  the 
commentators^  with  greater  probability,  suppose  that  ho 
means  Lepidus.— Ep.  Fani.  x.  II  et  13. 

I  Nothing  could  be  more  insincere,  it  should  seem,  than 
these  professions,  as  it  is  probable  that  PoUio  was  at  this 
time  determined  to  Join  Antony.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  he  did  so  soon  afterwards,  and  carried  with  him  the 
troops  under  his  command.— Veil.  Pat.  ii.  63. 

"  The  person  hinted  at  is.  perhaiM,  Cato.  as  Pollio  had 
early  distinguished  bis  enmity  towttrds  that  most  illus- 
trious of  Romans,  by  a  public  impeachment.— DiaL  de 
Caua  Corrupt.  Eloquent  9\. 


in  tne  present  conjuncture.  I  have  received,  indeed, 
only  one  letter  from  Pansa  since  the  ides  of  March; 
by  which  he  advised  me  to  assure  the  senate,  that 
I  was  ready  to  employ  the  forces  under  my  command 
in  any  service  they  should  require.  But  this  would 
have  been  a  very  imprudent  declaration  at  a  time 
when  Lepidus  had  professed,  in  his  public  speeches 
as  well  as  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  ail  his  firienda, 
that  he  concurred  in  Antony's  measures.  For 
could  I  possibly,  vrithout  the  consent  of  the  former, 
find  means  to  subsist  my  army  in  their  march 
through  his  provinces  ?  But,  granting  that  I  could 
have  surmounted  this  difficulty,  I  must  have  con* 
quered  another  and  a  still  greater,— at  nothing 
less  than  a  pair  of  wings  could  have  rendered  it 
practicable  for  me  to  have  crossed  the  Alps,  whilst 
every  pass  was  guarded  by  the  troops  of  Lepidus. 
Add  to  this  that  I  could  by  no  means  convey  any 
despatches  to  Rome,  as  the  couriers  were  not  only 
exposed  in  a  thousand  different  places  to  the  danger 
of  being  plundered,  but  were  detained,  likewise,  by 
the  express  orders  of  Lepidus*.  It  is  well  known« 
however,  that  I  publicly  declared  at  Corduba,  that 
it  was  my  resolution  not  to  resign  this  prorinoc 
into  any  other  hands  than  those  which  the  senate 
should  appoint :  not  to  mention  how  strenoonaly  I 
vrithstood  all  the  applications  that  were  made  to  me 
for  parting  with  the  thirtieth  legion.  I  could  not, 
indeed,  have  given  it  up,  without  depriving  myself 
of  a  very  considerable  strength  for  the  defence  of 
the  republic,  as  there  are  no  troops  in  the  whole 
world  that  are  animated  with  a  braver  or  more 
martial  spirit  than  those  of  which  this  legion  is  com* 
posed.  Upon  the  whole,  I  hope  yon  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  preserving  the  public  tranquillity, 
as  there  is  nothing  I  more  sincerely  wish  than  the 
safety  of  all  my  fellow-citizens  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  I  am  determined  to  vindicate  my  own 
and  my  country's  rights. 

It  gives  me  greater  satisfaction  than  you  can  well 
imagine,  that  you  admit  my  friend  into  a  share  of 
your  intimacy.  Shall  I  own,  nevertheless,  that  I 
cannot  think  of  him  as  the  companion  of  your 
walks,  and  as  bearing  a  part  in  the  pleasantry  of 
your  conversation,  without  feeling  some  emotions 
of  envy  !  This  is  a  privilege,  believe  me,  ^||iich  I 
infinitely  value,  as  you  shall  most  assuredly  expe- 
rience, by  my  devoting  the  whole  of  my  time  to 
your  company,  if  ever  we  should  live  to  see  peace 
restored  to  the  republic. 

I  am  much  surprised  that  you  did  not  meotioa 
in  your  letter  whether  it  would  be  most  satisfivtory 
to  the  senate  that  I  should  remain  in  this  province, 
or  march  into  Italy.  If  I  were  to  consider  only 
my  own  ease  and  safety,  I  should  certainly  con- 
tinue here ;  but  as,  in  the  present  conjnnctnre, 
the  republic  has  more  occasion  for  legions  than 
for  provinces,  (especially  as  the  loss  of  the  latter 
may  with  great  ease  be  recovered,)  I  have  detcr> 
mined  to  move  towards  Italy  with  my  troops.  For 
the  rest,  I  refer  you  to  the  letter  I  have  wntten  to 
Pansa,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  transmit  toyov. 
Farewell. 
Corduba,  March  the  l«th. 

"  Lepidus  wa?  governor  of  that  part  of  Spain  whicb  lay 
nearest  to  Italy.    8ee  rem.  <>  on  letter  14  of  thb  book. 
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LETTER    XIL 
To  Cairn  CoMsius, 

You  will  receive  a  full  account  of  the  present 
sitoation  of  affairs  from  Tidins  Strabo,  a  person  of 
A.U  710.  S**"^'  merit,  and  extremely  well-affected 
to  the  republic  Need  I  add  how  strong 
his  attachment  likewise  is  to  yoorself,  when  it  thus 
evidently  appears  by  his  leaving  his  fimily  and  his 
fortunes  in  order  to  follow  yon?  For  the  same 
reason  I  forbear  to  solicit  yonr  good  offices  in 
his  behalf,  as  I  am  persuaded  you  will  think  his 
coming  to  you  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  your 
fiivour. 

If  any  misfortune  should  attend  our  arms,  be 
assured  that  the  friends  of  the  republic  have  no 
other  resource  left  than  in  you  and  Marcus  Brutus. 
We  are  at  this  juncture  indeed  in  the  roost  im- 
minent danger :  as  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that 
Decimus  Brutus  still  holds  out  at  Mutina.  How- 
ever, if  Ht  should  be  speedily  relieved,  we  may  look 
upon  victory  as  our  own ;  if  not,  let  me'  repeat  it 
again,  every  friend  of  liberty  will  fly  for  refoge  to 
Brutus  and  to  you.  May  you  stand  ready*  then, 
with  all  that  spirit  which  is  necessary  for  the  full 
and  complete  deliverance  of  our  distressed  country ! 
PareweU. 


LETTER  Xin. 
To  Planeus, 
Tax  account  that  Fumius  gave  us  of  your  dis- 
position towards  the  republic,  afforded  the  highest 
A.  c  710  ■•^■'■ctio"  ^^^  ^  ^  senate  and  the 
people.  But  your  letter,  which  was  after- 
wards read  in  the  senate,  seemed  by  no  means  to 
comport  widi  those  sentiments  our  friend  had  thus 
represented  you  as  entertaining.  At  the  very  time 
indeed  when  your  illustrious  colleague  ii  sustaining 
a  siege  from  the  lawless  crew  of  the  most  worthless 
villains,  you  do  not  scruple  to  advise  us  to  peace. 
But  if  peace  is  their  sincere  desire,  let  them  imme- 
diately lay  down  their  arms,  and  sue  for  it  in  a 
proper  manner,  otherwise  they  must  expect  to 
obtain  it,  not  by  treaty,  be  assured,  but  by  the 
sword  alone.  But  I  leave  it  to  Fumius  and  your 
vrorthy  brother,  to  acquaint  you  with  the  reception 
which  your  letter  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  that 
of  Lepidus,  met  with  from  the  senate.  Meanwhile, 
notwithstanding  you  are  well  qualified  to  be  your 
own  adviser,  and  that  it  vrill  soon  be  in  your  power 
likewise  to  have  recourse  to  the  faithful  and  friendly 
counsels  of  Fumius  and  your  brother ;  yet,  in  com- 
pliance with  that  affection  to  which  you  have  so 
many  powerful  claims,  I  cannot  forbear  sending 
yon  a  few  admonitions.  Believe  me,  then,  my  dear 
Planeus,  whatever  honours  you  have  hitherto 
acquired,  (and  you  have  acquired  in  troth  the 
highest,)  they  wUl  be  considered  as  so  many  vain 
and  empty  titles,  unless  you  dignify  them  by  joining 
in  the  defence  both  of  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Let  me  conjure 
you  therefore  to  separate  yourself  from  those  asso- 
ciates with  whom  you  have  hitherto  been  united, 
not  by  choice  indeed,  but  by  the  general  attraction 
of  a  prevailing  party.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of 
many,  as  it  will  probably  be  yours,  to  exercise  the 
supreme  magistracy  during  times  of  public  com- 
motions ;  but  not  one  of  this  number  ever  derived 
to  himself  that  esteem  and  veneration  which  na- 


turallv  flow  from  the  consular  dignity,  who  had 
not  distinguished  his  administration  by  an  active 
and  zealous  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  you 
renounce  the  society  of  those  impious  citizens, 
whose  principles  are  far  different  firom  yonr  own ; 
that  you  show  yourself  the  friend,  the  guide,  and 
the  protector  of  all  those  who  are  fiuthfuUy  attached 
to  our  constitution ;  and  in  fine  that  you  be  well 
persuaded  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  public 
tranquillity  consists,  not  merely  in  laying  down  our 
arms,  but  in  being  secure  from  all  rCMonable  ap- 
prehension of  their  ever  being  resumed  to  enslave 
us  again.  Thus  to  think  and  thus  to  act,  will  render 
your  character,  both  as  a  consul  and  a  consular, 
most  truly  illustrious:  but  if  you  should  steer 
yoMrself  by  other  maxims  and  by  other  measures, 
you  will  possess  those  exalted  distinctions,  not  only 
without  honour,  but  with  Che  utmost  disgrace. 

And  now,  if  I  have  expressed  my  sentiments  with 
somewhat  more  than  onUnary  seriousness,  impute  it 
to  the  zeal  of  my  affection  towards  you ;  assuring 
yourself,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  will,  undoubt- 
edly, find  my  advice  is  founded  on  troth,  if  you 
make  the  experiment  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
character.  Farewell. 
March  the  SOth. 


LETTER   XIV. 

To  Lepidui\ 

Thb   singular  regard  I  bear  you,  renders  it 

greatly  my  concem  that  you  should  be  distin- 

u  710,   guished  with  the  highest  dignities  of  the 

republic   I  cannot,  therefore,  but  regret, 

o  Marcus  iEmilitu  Lepidus  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  ancient  families  in  Rome,  and  he 
was  himself  distinguished  with  some  of  the  most  honour- 
able posts  in  the  republic.  He  stood  hi^  in  the  confidence 
said  friendship  of  Julius  Cesar,  who,  when  he  was  dicta- 
tor, named  him  for  the  master  of  the  horse ;  when  be  was 
consul,  in  the  year  707,  declared  him  his  colleague ;  and 
who,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  appointed  him  governor 
of  the  nearer  Spain.  One  of  the  most  degant  of  the 
Roman  historians  has  represented  Lepidus  as  void  of  all 
military  virtues,  and  in  every  view  of  his  oharaoter  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  that  high  station  to  which  fortuna 
had  exalted  him.  Accordingly  he  is  described  by  Shak> 
speare,  in  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Cseaar,  as 

a  slight  unmeri table  man. 

Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands. 
But  though  the  poet  has  been  strictly  true  to  history,  it 
may  bo  questioned,  perhaps,  whether  the  historian  has 
been  equally  faithful  to  truth.  For  when  one  considers 
the  great  trust  which  Cesar  reposed  in  Lepidus,  his  address 
in  prevailing  with  young  Pompey,  who  had  made  hlmsdf 
master  almost  of  all  Spain,  to  renounce  his  conquests; 
together  with  the  share  he  had  in  forming  that  celebrated 
league  between  Antony,  Octavius,  and  himself,  which  gave 
him  a  third  part  in  the  division  of  the  whole  Roman 
dominions ;  is  it  credible  that  his  talents  were  destitute  of 
'lustre  ?  History,  perhaps,  may  be  more  reasonably  relied 
upon  in  what  It  has  dellrered  concerning  his  moral  cha- 
racter ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Lepidus  was  strongly 
infected  with  avarice,  ambition,  and  vanity.  This  at  least 
is  certain,  that  he  acted  towards  the  senate  in  the  present 
conjuncture  with  great  dissimulation  and  treachery.  At 
the  time  when  this  letter  was  written,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  very  coosiderablo  army  in  the  Narbonensian  Gaul, 
which  Cesar  had  annexed  Ut  the  province  of  Spain,  in 
favour  of  Lepidua.— Pigh.  Annal.  U.  451 ;  VeU.  Pat.  il.  63, 
90 ;  Dio,  xlv.  27*. 
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that  you  omitted  to  pay  your  ackDowledgments  to 
the  senate  for  those  extraordinary  honours  they 
lately  conferred  upon  you  p. 

I  am  glad  you  are  desirous  of  composing  those 
unhappy  dissentions  that  destroy  the  tranquillity  of 
our  country :  and  if  yon  can  effect  this  good  work, 
consistently  with  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties,  it 
will  be  greatly  to  your  own  credit,  as  well  as  to  the 
advantage  of  the  commonwealth.  But  if  the  peace 
you  propose  is  to  re-establish  a  most  oppressive 
tyranny,  be  well  assured  there  is  not  a  man  in  his 
senses  who  will  not  rather  renounce  his  life  than 
thus  suffer  himself  to  be  made  a  slave.  I  should 
think,  therefore,  that  your  wisest  way  would  be  to 
avoid  engaging  as  the  mediator  of  a  peace  which 
is  neither  approved  by  the  senate  or  the  people, 
nor  indeed  by  any  lover  of  his  country  in  the  whole 
republic  But  as  this  is  a  truth  which  you  will 
undoubtedly  learn  from  others,  I  will  only  add, 
that  I  hope  you  will  consider,  with  your  usual 
prudence,  in  what  manner  it  will  be  best  and  most 
advisable  for  you  to  act.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Caiut  Castiut, 
I  -WILL  not  tell  you  with  how  much  zeal  1  lately 
stood  fordi,  both  in  the  senate  and  before  the 
A  V  710  P^P^»  ^^  advocate  for  the  advancement 
of  your  honours^:  as  it  is  a  drcnmstance 
which  I  had  rather  you  should  learn  from  the 
letters  of  your  family,  than  from  my  own  hand.  I 
should  easily  have  carried  my  point  in  the  former, 
if  I  had  not  met  with  a  strenuous  opposition  from 
Pansa.  Nevertheless,  after  having  enforced  my 
sentiments  in  the  senate,  I  made  a  speech,  to  the 
same  purpose,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people ;  to 
which  I  was  introduced  by  Marcus  Servilius,  the 
tribune.  I  urged  upon  this  occasion  (and  vrith  a 
warmth  and  vehemence  suitable  to  a  popular 
audience)  all  that  I  most  justly  might  in  your 
fkvour  :  and  my  speech  was  received  with  a  louder 
and  more  universal  applause  than  ever  was  known 
before.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  took 
these  steps  contrary  to  the  persuasions  of  your 
mother-in-law ;  who  was  apprehensive  they  n^ght 
give  offence  to  Pansa.  He  did  not,  indeed,  forget 
to  avail  himself  of  these  fears :  and  he  assured  the 
people,  that  even  your  own  family  were  averse  to 
my  making  this  motion.  I  was  by  no  means,  I 
confess,  governed  by  their  sentiments  in  the  case  : 
as  I  acted  entirely  with  a  view  to  an  interest 
which  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  promote ;  the 
interest  I  mean  of  the  republic  in  general,  as  well 

P  The  senate  had  lately  decreed,  that  the  statue  of  Le- 
pldns  should  be  erected  in  the  forum,  with  an  inscrfption. 
In  honour  of  the  services  he  had  performed  to  his  country 
by  prevailing  with  young  Pompey  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
—Philipp.  xvi.  4. 

«  Dolabella  having  entered  into  Asia  Minor,  and  com- 
mittod  great  outrages  and  hostilities  in  that  province,  was 
declared,  by  a  genend  vote  of  the  senate,  a  public  enemy; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  debate  arose  concerning  the 
person  to  whom  the  war  to  bo  carried  on  against  Dolabella 
should  be  intrusted.  Cicero  moved  that  a  commission 
should  be  granted  to  Cassius  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
most  honourable  and  extensive  powers.  But  his  motion 
was  overruled  by  the  superior  interest  of  Pansa,  who 
•eems  to  have  been  secretly  desirous  of  obtaining  this  com- 
mand  for  himself  .--Philipp.  xL 


as  with  a  regard  to  the  advancement  of  your  glory 
in  particular. 

There  is  one  article  upon  which  I  very  largely 
expatiated  in  the  senate,  as  I  afterwards  repeated 
it  likewise  in  my  speech  to  the  people :  and  I  hope 
your  conduct  will  fully  justify  what  I  then  said. 
I  undertook  to  assure  the  public,  that  jon.  would 
not  wait  for  the  sanction  of  our  deenes ;  Wt, 
agreeably  to  your  usual  spirit,  would,  upon  yoor 
own  single  authority,  take  such  meaauies  as  aboold 
appear  expedient  to  yon  for  the  defence  oi  the 
commonwealth.  1  went  even  farther,  and  alaoet 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  yon  had  aittmdj  acted  tu 
this  manner.  The  truth  of  it  is,  although  I  was 
not  at  that  time  certainly  informed  either  in  what 
part  of  the  world  you  were,  or  what  number  of 
troops  you  were  furnished  with ;  yet  I  was  con- 
fident, I  saidy  that  every  legion  in  Alia'  had  s«b-> 
mitted  to  your  command,  and  that  you  had  reonveied 
that  province  to  the  republic.  I  have  only  to  add 
my  wiabee,  that  in  every  enterprise  you  shall  ander- 
takC)  you  may  still  rise  above  younelf  with  aopehor 
glory.    Farewell. 


LETTER    XVL 

Planous  to  CUero, 
I  SHOULD  employ  this  letter  in  giving  you  a  MSL 
explanation  of  my  measures,  if  I  bad  no  other 
A  D.  710  ''ic^^o^  ^^  convincing  you,  that  I  have 
in  every  respect  conducted  myself  towarda 
the  republic  agreeably  to  my  own  promises,  and  to 
your  persuasions.  I  have  ever  been  ambitions, 
indeed,  of  obtaining  your  esteem,  as  well  as  your 
friendship :  and  if  I  have  wished  to  secure  yon  for 
my  advocate  where  I  have  acted  wrong,  I  have 
been  no  less  desirous  of  giving  you  occasion  to 
applaud  me  for  acting  right.  But  I  was  going  to 
say,  that  I  shorten  this  letter  for  two  reasons :  the 
first  is,  because  I  have  entered  into  an  ample  detail 
of  eveiything  in  my  public  manifesto ' ;  and  the 
next,  because  you  will  receive  a  circumstantial 
account  of  all  that  relates  to  me  from  Marcos 
Varisidius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  my  particular 
friend,  whom  I  have  directed  to  wait  upon  you. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  me  protest,  that  it  was  not 
without  much  concern  that  I  saw  others  anticipate 
me  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  republic :  bat  I 
forbore  to  declare  myself,  till  I  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  effect  something  worthy  of  those 
expectations  the  senate  has  conceived  of  me,  and 
of  that  high  office*  I  shall  shortly  bear.  And 
should  fortune  second  my  endeavours,  I  hope  to 
render  such  considerable  services  to  the  republic, 
that  not  only  the  present  age  shall  feel  the  advan- 
tage of  my  assistance,  but  that  it  shall  be  remem- 
bered  likewise  in  times  to  come.  MeanwhQe, 
that  I  may  pursue  these  endeavours  with  the 
greater  alacrity,  let  me  entreat  your  suffrage  in 
procuring  me  those  honours  which  your  letter  s^s 
before  my  view  as  incitements  of  my  patriotism ; 
and  your  interest  for  this  purpose  is  equal.  I  w^ 
know,  to  your  inclination.  Take  care  of  your 
health,  and  give  me  your  friendship  in  the  aame 
degree  that  1  sincerely  give  you  mine. 

r  Asia  Minor.  >  See  the  next  letter, 

t  The  consulate,  upon  which  Plancus  was  to  cater  the 
following  year. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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LETTER   XVIL 

rUncuMj  Contui  elect,  to  the  Consuls,  the  Prmtors, 
itm  Tribunes,  the  Senate,  and  the  Commons  of 
Rome, 

BmvoRK  I  make  any  profeitions  with  respect  to 
any  fmtnre  condvict,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  justify 
myself  to  those  who  may  think  that  I  have 
A.  w.  710.  jj^j  jjjp  repnWio  too  long  in  suspense 
ooneeming  my  designs".  For  I  would  by  no  means 
kave  it  imarined  that  I  am  atoning  for  my  past 
behaviour ,  when,  in  fact,  I  am  only  seixing  the 
first  ftvonrmble  opportunity  of  pnblicW  decUring  a 
faolntioB  which  I  have  long  formed.     I  was  in 
no  sort  ignorant,  however,  that,  at  a  time  of  such 
general  and  alarming  confusions,  a  less  deliberate 
4isoo^ery  of  my  intentions  wonld  have  proved  most 
Co  my  own  piivate  advantage :  as  I  was  sensible 
tkat  several  of  my  fellow^tixens  had  been  distin- 
gttiihed  with  great  honours,  by  a  more  hasty  expli- 
cation of  their  purposes.     But  as  fortune  had 
g laced  me  in  such  a  situation,  tiiat  I  could  not 
e  earlier  in  testifying  mine  without  prejudicing 
that  cause  which  I  could  better  serve  by  concealing 
them,  I  was  willing  to  suffer  for  a  season  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  world;  as   1   preferred  the 
interest  of  the  public  to  that  of  my  own  reputation. 
That  this  was  the  genuine  motive  of  my  proceed- 
ings, cannot  reasonably,  I  trust,  be  questioned. 
For,  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  in  my  prosper- 
ous circumstances,  and  of  my  well-known  course 
of  life,  whose  utmost  hopes  too  were  upon  the  very 
point  of  being  crowned*,  could  be  capable  either  of 
meanly  submitting  to  the  destructive  ambition  of 
another,   or   impiously  cherishing  anv  dangerous 
■chemes  of  his  own  ?    But  it  required  some  time, 
as  well  as  much  pains  and  expense,  to  render  my- 
self able  to  perform  those  assurances  I  purpoKd 
to  give  to  the  republic,  and  to  every  friend  of  her 
cause ;  that  I  might  not  approach  with  mere  empty 
professions  to  the  assistance  of  my  country,  but 
with  the  power  of  performing  an  effectual  service. 
To  this  end,  as  the  army  under  my  command  had 
been  strongly  and  frequently  solicited  to  revolt,  it 
was  necessary  to  persuade  them  that  a  moderate 
reward,  conferred  oy  the  general  voice  of  the  com- 
monwttdth,  was  far    preferable  to  an  infinitely 
greater  from  any  single  hand.    My  next  labour  was 
to  convince  those  many  cities  which   had  been 
gained  the  last  year  by  largesses  and  other  dona- 
tions, that  these  were  obligations  of  no  validity, 
and  that  they  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  same 
benefactions  from  a  better  and  more  honourable 
quarter.     I  had  still  the  farther  task  to  prevail 
with  those  who  commanded  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  io  join  with  the  more  numerous  party 
in  a  general  association  for  the  defence  of  our 
common    hberties,   rather    than  unite  with  the 
smaller  number,  in  hopes  of  dividing  the  spoils  of 
a  victory  that  must  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  world. 
Add  to  this,  that  I  was  obliged  to  augment  my  own 
troops,  and  those  of  my  auxiliaries,  that  I  might 
have  nothing  to  fear,  whenever  I  should  thiuk 
proper,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  some  about 
me,  openly  to  avow  the  cause  which  it  was  my 
resolution  to   defend.      Now,    I   shall  never  be 


«  See  rem.  k,  p.  551. 

«  AUuding  to  hit  being  to  enter  the  next  yoar  on  the 
oonsular  oflke. 


ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  order  to  bring 
these  several  schemes  to  bear,  I  submitted,  though 
very  unwillingly,  indeed,  to  the  mortification  of 
dissembling  the  intentions  I  really  had,  and  of 
counterfeiting  those  which  I  certainly  had  not :  as 
the  fate  of  my  colleague*  had  taught  me  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  for  a  man  who  means  well  to  his 
country,  to  divulge  his  resolutions  ere  he  is  suffi- 
ciently  prepared  to  carry  them  into  execution.  For 
this  reason  it  was  that  1  directed  my  brave  and 
worthy  lieutenant,  Caius  Fumius,  to  represent  to 
you.  more  fully  than  I  thought  prudent  to  explain 
in  my  despatches,  those  measures  which  seemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  both  of  this  province 
and  of  the  republic  in  general,  as  being  the  more 
concealed  method  of  conveying  my  sentiments  to 
you  upon  diat  subject,  as  well  as  the  safer  with 
respect  to  myself. 

It  appears,  then,  that  I  have  long  been  secretly 
attentive  to  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
now  that,  by  the  bounty  of  the  gods,  I  am  in  every 
respect  better  prepared  for  that  purpose,  1  desire 
to  give  the  world,  not  only  reason  to  hope  well  of 
my  intentions,  but  clear  and  undoubted  proofs  of 
their  sincerity. 

1  have  five  legions  in  readiness  to  march  ;  all  of 
them  zealously  attached  to  the  republic,  and  dis- 
posed, by  my  liberalities,  to  pay  an  entire  obedience 
to  my  ordera.  The  same  disposition  appean  in 
every  city  throughout  this  province  ;  and  they 
earnestly  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  me  the 
strongest  marks  of  their  duty.  Accordingly,  they 
have  furnished  me  with  as  considerable  a  body  of 
auxiliary  forces,  both  horse  and  foot,  as  they  could 
possibly  have  raised  for  the  support  of  their  own 
national  liberties.  As  for  myself,  I  am  ready  either 
to  remain  here,  in  order  to  protect  this  province, 
or  to  march  wheresoever  else  the  republic  shall 
demand  my  services.  I  will  offer  yet  another 
alternative ;  and  either  resign  my  troops  and  go- 
vernment into  any  hands  that  shall  be  appointed, 
or  draw  upon  myself  the  whole  weigjit  of  the  war ; 
if  by  these  means  I  may  be  able  to  establish  the 
tranquillity  of  my  country,  or  even  retard  those 
calamities  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

If,  at  the  time  that  I  am  making  these  declara- 
tions, our  public  disturbances  should  happily  be 
composed,  I  shall  rejoice  in  an  event  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  commonwealth,  notwithstanding  the 
honour  I  shall  lose  by  being  too  late  in  the  tender 
of  my  services*.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  I  am 
early  enough  in  my  offera  to  bear  a  full  part  in  all 
the  dangen  of  the  war,  let  me  recommend  it  to 
every  man  of  justice  and  candour  to  vindicate  me 
against  the  malevolence  of  those  whom  envy  may 
prompt  to  asperse  my  character. 

In  my  own  particular,  I  desire  no  greater  reward 
for  my  services  than  the  satisfaction  of  having  con- 
tributed to  the  security  of  the  republic.  But  I 
think  myself  bound  to  recommend  those  brave  and 
V  Dcclmus  Brutus.  To  what  particular  otrcumstmnoi* 
nf  bi«  conduct  PUmcna  alludes,  the  history  of  theve  tiroes 
does  not  difloovor.  Perhaps  he  may  only  mean.  In  general, 
that  Docimus  had  Imprudently  drawn  upon  himself  the 
siege  of  Modena  before  he  had  made  the  proper  dispotdtiuns 
against  an  attack. 

s  This  passage  sufficiently  discovers  the  true  motire  of 
Planctts's  prMflOt  declarations ;  as  they  appear  evidently 
to  have  flowed  from  some  reason  he  had  to  believe,  that 
the  contest  between  Antony  and  the  senate  was  likely  to 
bo  adjusted  In  an  amicable  manner. 
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worthy  men  to  your  especial  faTonr,  who,  partly  in 
compliance  with  my  penaasion,  bat  much  more 
in  confidence  of  your  g^ood  faith,  would  not  suffer 
themselyes  to  be  prerdled  upon  by  all  the  appli- 
cations that  have  been  made,  both  to  their  hopes 
and  their  fears,  to  depart  from  their  duty  to  the 
commonwealth. 


LETTER  XVin. 
To  Planeus, 
Although  I  had  received  a  very  full  account 
from  our  friend  Furnius  of  your  disposition  with 
A  u  7ia  ^^8^^^  ^  ^^  republic,  and  of  the  mea- 
sures yon  were  meditating  in  its  defence, 
yet  the  perusal  of  your  letter '  afforded  me  a  still 
clearer  view  into  the  whole  plan  of  your  patriot 
purposes.  Notwithstanding,  then,  that  you  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  executing  your  projected 
services,  as  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
depends  upon  a  single  battle,  will  probably  be 
decided  ere  this  reaches  your  hands ;  yet  you  have 
acquired,  nevertheless,  great  and  universal  applause 
from  what  the  world  has  been  informed  of  your 
general  good  intentions.  Accordingly,  had  either 
of  the  consuls  been  in  Rome*  when  your  despatches 
arrived,  the  senate  would  have  declared,  and  in 
terms  I  am  persuaded  extremely  to  your  advan- 
tage, the  sense  it  entertains  of  your  zealous  and 
acceptable  preparations  in  their  cause.  The  proper 
season,  however,  for  your  being  rewarded  with 
honours  of  this  kind,  is,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
so  far  from  being  elapsed,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  be  scarce  fully  arrived :  as  those  distinc- 
tions alone  appear  to  me  to  deserve  the  name  of 
honours  that  are  conferred  by  our  country,  not  in 
expectation  of  services  to  come,  but  in  just  retri- 
bution to  those  that  have  effectually  been  performed. 
Believe  me,  if  any  form  of  government  shall  subsist 
amongst  us  where  merit  can  hope  to  be  distin- 
guished, you  will  shine  out  with  all  the  most  illus. 
trious  dignities  it  can  bestow.  But  nothing  of  this 
Mnd  (let  me  repeat  it  again)  can  justly  be  called  an 
honour,  but  what  is  given,  not  as  the  incentive  of 
an  occasional  service,  but  as  the  recompense  of  a 
constant  and  uniform  course  of  patriotism.  Be  it 
then  your  earnest  endeavour,  my  dear  Plancus,  to 
acquire  these  well- merited  rewards,  by  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  your  colleague  *  ;  by  improving  that 
wonderful  unaoimity  which  appears  in  every  pro- 
vince for  the  support  of  the  common  cause,  and  by 
giving  all  possible  succour  to  your  country  in 
general.  Be  persuaded  that  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  assist  your  schemes  with  my  best  advice, 
and  to  promote  your  honours  with  my  utmost 
interest :  in  a  word,  that  I  shall  act,  upon  every 
occasion  wherein  tou  are  concerned  as  one  who  is 
most  sincerely  and  most  warAiIy  your  friend.  I  am 
so,  indeed,  not  only  from  that  intercourse  of  affec- 
tionate good  offices  by  which  we  have  been  long 
mutually  united,  but  from  the  love  I  bear  likewise 
to  my  country ;  in  tenderness  to  which  I  am  more 
anxious  for  your  life  than  for  my  own.  Farewell. 
March  the  3Uth. 

7  The  foregoing  letter  to  the  senate. 

*  '<  The  two  consult,  Hlrtius  and  Panaa.  were  both  In 
Gaul,  and  waiting  to  attempt  a  decisive  battle  with  An- 
tony, in  order  to  deliver  Decimos  Brutus  fh>m  the  danger 
he  was  in  at  Modena.'*^Ro». 

*  Decimus  Brutus. 


LETTER   XIX. 
To  Comifieiut. 

I  AORBE  with  you  in  thinking  that  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  design  upon  Lilybseum^ 
A.  o.  Tia  *'®**'^®'^  ^  ^*^®  ^6^"*  executed  upon  the 
spot.  But  you  spared  them,  it  seems,  in 
the  apprehension  that  the  world  would  condemn 
you  as  too  freely  indulging  a  vindictive  spirit ;  yet, 
as  well  might  you  have  been  apprehensive,  my  friend, 
that  the  world  would  condemn  you  for  acting  too 
agreeably  to  your  patriot  character. 

I  very  gladly  embrace  your  overtures  of  renew- 
ing that  association  with  you,  for  the  defence  of 
the  republic,  in  which  I  was  formerly  engaged  with 
your  father  *,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  b  an  associa- 
tion, my  dearComificius,  in  which  we  shall  ever  be 
united.  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  likewise,  that  I 
lind  you  esteem  it  unnecessary  to  send  me  any 
ceremonious  acknowledgments  of  my  services : 
formalities,  indeed,  would  ill  agree  with  that  inti- 
macy which  subsists  between  us. 

If  the  senate  were  ever  holden  in  the  absence  of 
the  consuls,  unless  upon  some  very  sudden  and 
extraordinary  occasion,  it  would  have  been  more 
frequently  summoned  in  order  to  concert  proper 
measures  for  the  support  of  your  authority.  But 
as  neither  Hirtius  nor  Pansa  is  in  Rome,  no  decree 
can  at  present  be  procured,  in  relation  to  the 
several  sums  of  two  millions^,  and  of  seventy  mil- 
lions*^ of  sesterces  which  you  mention.  I  think, 
however,  that  you  are  sufficiently  authorised  to  raise 
this  money  by  way  of  loan,  in  virtue  of  that  general 
decree  of  the  senate  by  which  you  were  oonfirmed 
in  your  government. 

I  imagine  you  are  informed  of  Uie  state  of  oor 
affairs,  by  those  to  whom  it  properly  belongs  to 
seftd  you  the  intelligence.  As  for  myself,  I  con- 
ceive great  hopes  that  things  will  take  a  favourable 
turn.  I  am  not  wanting,  at  least,  in  my  utmost 
vigilance  and  efforts  for  that  purpose :  and  I  am 
resolutely  waging  war  against  every  foe  to  the  re- 
public. The  recovery  of  our  liberties  does  not 
seem,  indeed,  even  note,  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty :  I  .am  sure  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
easy,  if  some  persons  had  acted  in  the  manner  they 
ought.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 
To  Plancus, 

It  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  my  coimtry  that 
I  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  very  powerful  suocoon 

T  710  ""^^  which  you  have  strengthened  the 
•  republic,  at  a  juncture  when  it  is  well- 
nigh  reduc€»d  to  the  last  extremity.  I  protest, 
however,  by  all  my  hopes  df  congrstnlating  you  oa 
the  victorious  deliverance  of  the  commonwealth, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  joy  which  I  feel 
upon  this  occasion,  arises  from  the  share  I  take  in 
your  glory.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  reputation  yois 
have  already  acquired,  and  great  I  am  persuaded 
will  be  the  honours  that  will  hereafter  be  conferred 
upon  you  :  for  assure  yourself,  nothing  could  make 


b  A  city  in  Sicily,  opposite  to  the  ooakt  of  Libya  in  Afrfea. 
The  particulars  of  the  affkir  alluded  to,  aa  w^  ae  tiie  per- 
sons concerned  in  it,  are  unknown. 

c  About  16,1N)U/.  of  our  money.  <•  About  9Gu,<iUll 
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a  iitroBger  impression  upon  the  senate  than  your  late 
letter*  lo  that  assembly.  It  did  so,  both  with 
respect  to  those  very  important  services  which  it 
brought  as  an  account  that  yon  had  performed,  and 
with  regard  to  that  strength  of  sentiment  and 
expression  with  which  it  was  drawn  up.  It  con- 
tained nothing,  however,  that  was  in  the  least 
unexpected  to  myself;  as  I  was  not  only  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  your  heart,  and  had  not  for- 
gotten the  promises  yon  had  given  me  in  your 
letters,  but  as  I  had  received  from  Fumius  a  full 
information  of  all  your  designs.  These,  indeed, 
appeared  to  the  senate  much  beyond  what  they 
bad  allowed  themselves  to  hope  :  not  that  they  ever 
entertained  the  least  doubt  of  your  disposition,  but 
because  they  were  by  no  means  su£Bciently  apprised 
either  of  what  you  were  in  a  condition  to  eft'ect,  or 
whither  you  purposed  to  march.  It  was  with  infi- 
nite pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  read  the  letter  which 
Marcus  Varisidius  delivered  to  me  on  your  part. 
I  received  it  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  in  the  morn- 
ing, amidst  a  large  circle  of  very  worthy  citizens, 
who  were  attending  in  order  to  conduct  me  from 
my  house :  and  1  immediately  gave  them  a  share 
in  my  joy.  Whilst  we  were  mutually  congratulat- 
ing each  other  upon  this  happy  occurrence,  Muna- 
tius  came  to  pay  me  his  usual  morning  visit :  to 
whom  I  likewise  communicated  your  Tetter.  It 
was  the  first  notice  he  had  received  of  an  express 
being  arrived  from  you :  as  Varisidius,  in  pursuance 
of  your  directions,  did  not  deliver  any  of  his  de. 
spatches  till  he  had  first  waited  upon  me.  A  short 
time,  however,  after  Munatius  had  left  me,  he 
returned  with  your  letter  to  himself,  together  also 
with  that  which  you  wrote  to  the  senate.  We 
thought  proper  to  carry  the  latter  immediately  to 
Comutus  ;  who,  as  praetor  of  the  city,  supplies  the 
office  of  the  consuls  in  their  absence,  agreeably, 
yon  know,  to  an  ancient  and  established  custom. 
The  senate  was  instantly  summoned ;  and  the 
expectation  that  was  raised  by  the  general  report  of 
an  express  being  arrived  from  you,  brought  toge- 
ther a  very  full  assembly.  As  soon  as  your  letter 
was  read,  it  was  objected  that  Cornutus  had  not 
taken  the  auspices  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  this 
■cruple  was  confirmed  by  the  general  sentiments  of 
our  college '.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  senate 
was  adjourned  to  the  following  day ;  when  I  had  a 
▼ery  warm  contest  with  ServUius,  who  strenuously 
opposed  the  passing  of  any  decree  to  your  honour. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  the  interest  to  procure 
his  own  motion  to  be  first  proposed  to  the  senate  v ; 
which  being  rejected,  however,  by  a  great  majority, 
mine  was  next  taken  into  consideration.  But  when 
the  senate  had  unanimously  agreed  to  it,  Publius 
Titius  ^,  at  the  instigation  of  Servilins,  interposed 
his  negative.  The  farther  deliberation  upon  this 
affair  was  postponed,  therefore,  to  the  next  day : 
when  Servilius  came  prepared  to  support  an  oppo- 

*  The  letter  here  mentioned  aoemt  to  have  been  a  sub- 
■equcnt  one  to  that  which  Btands  the  17th  in  the  preeent 
book. 

'  Seer«m.Sp.  391. 

K  The  senate  could  not  enter  into  any  debate  unless  the 
subject  of  it  was  proposed  to  them  in  form  by  some  of  the 
ma^itttratee.  who  had  the  solo  privilege  of  referring  any 
question  to  a  vote,  or  of  dividing  the  house  upon  it. — Mid* 
dletim  on  the  Rom.  Sen.  p.  lU. 

k  One  of  the  tribunes.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
tboec  magistrates  had  a  power  of  putting  a  8U)p  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  b^  their  single  negative. 


sition,  which,  in  some  sort,  might  be  considered  as 
injurious  to  the  honour  even  of  Jupiter  himself ;  as 
it  was  in  the  Capitol  *  that  the  senate,  upon  this 
occasion,  was  assembled.  I  leave  it  to  your  ether 
friends  to  inform  you  in  what  manner  I  mortified 
Servilius,  and  with  how  much  warmth  I  exposed 
the  contemptible  interposition  of  Titius.  But  this 
I  will  myself  assure  you,  that  the  senate  conld  not 
possibly  act  with  greater  dignity  and  spirit,  or  show 
a  stronger  disposition  to  advance  your  honours, 
than  it  discovered  upon  this  occasion.  Nor  are 
you  less  in  favour  with  the  whole  city  in  general : 
as,  indeed,  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  amongst 
us  remarkably  concur  in  the  same  common  xeal  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  republic  Persevere  then,  mj 
friend,  in  the  glorious  course  upon  which  you  have 
entered  :  and  let  nothing  less  than  immortal  hmt 
be  the  object  of  your  well-directed  ambition.  De- 
spise the  false  splendour  of  all  those  empty  honours 
that  are  short-lived,  transitory,  and  perishable. 
True  glory  is  founded  upon  virtue  alone ;  which  is 
never  so  illustriously  distinguished  as  when  it  dis- 
plays itself  by  important  services  to  our  country. 
You  have  at  this  time  a  most  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  that  purpose ;  which,  as  you  have  already 
embraced,  let  it  not  slip  out  of  your  hands  till  yon 
shall  have  employed  it  to  ftiU  advantage  ;  lest  it  be 
said,  that  you  are  more  obliged  to  the  republic  than 
the  republic  is  obliged  to  you.  As,  tor  my  own 
part,  you  will  always  find  me  ready  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  as  well  as  to  the  support  of 
your  dignities  :  indeed,  it  is  what  I  owe  not  only 
to  our  friendship,  but  to  the  commonwealth,  which 
is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself. 

Whilst  I  was  employing  my  best  serrices  for  the 
promotion  of  your  honours,  1  received  great  plea- 
sure in  observing  the  prudence  and  fidelity  which 
Titus  Munatius  exerted  for  the  same  purjxMe.  I 
had  experienced  those  qualities  in  him  upon  other 
occasions  :  but  the  incredible  diligence  and  affec- 
tion with  which  he  acted  for  your  interest  in  this 
affair,  showed  them  to  roe  in  a  still  stronger  and 
more  conspicuous  point  of  view.     FarewelL  ^ 

April  the  nth. 

1  The  Capitol  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  the 
most  considerable  stmcture  of  the  sacred  kind  in  all  Rome. 
The  rums  of  this  celebrated  edifice  are  still  to  be  sera. 
None  of  the  commcoitators  have  taken  notice  of  the  indi- 
rect compliment  which  Cicero  here  pays  to  Plancns, 
which  seems,  however,  to  deserve  a  particular  explanation. 
The  Capitol  was  held  in  singular  venentkm,  as  beihg  bulH 
upon  the  spot  which  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  have  cfaosen 
for  the  visible  manifestaUon  of  his  perwo.  In  oonsequei)o« 
of  this  popular  superstition,  both  Horace  and  Virgil  often 
•peak  of  the  prosperity  and  duration  of  the  Capitol  as  a 
circumstance  upon  which  the  fortune  of  the  whole  empire 
depoidcd:— 

Btet  Capitolium 

Fulgens,  triumphatisque  ptissit 
Roma  ferox  dare  Jura  Media— Hoa.  Od.  UL  3. 4i. 

Dum  domus  iEnei  C^iitoll  immobile  aaxnm 
Aooolet,  Imperiumque  Pater  Romanos  habeblt. 

iBn.ix.44t. 
Cioero,  therefore,  by  a  very  artful  piece  of  flattery,  laai- 
nuatos,  that  the  oppositiuti  Servilins  made  to  the  honours 
which  the  soiate  intended  to  have  paid  to  Plaaous,  was, 
in  effect,  an  affWtnt  to  that  supreme  and  guardian  divinity 
in  whose  temple  the  transaction  passed,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  Interest  of  a  republic  which  was  distinguished  by 
Jupiter  himself  with  his  Immediate  presence— Vide  £n. 
viiL346. 
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LETTER   XXI. 


T0  Comifieiug, 
Mr  friendship  with  Lncios  Lamia  is  well  known, 
I  am  persuaded,  not  only  to  yourself,  who  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
*•  **• '  my  life,  but  to  etery  Roman  in  general. 
It  most  conspicuously  appeared,  indeed,  to  the 
whole  world,  when  he  was  banished  by  the  consul 
Gabinius^  for  having,  with  so  remarkable  a  spirit 
of  freedom  and  fortitude,  risen  up  in  my  defence''. 
Our  friendship,  however,  did  not  commence  from 
that  period :  it  was  from  an  affection  of  a  much 
earlier  date,  that  he  was  induced  thus  generously  to 
expose  himself  to  every  danger  in  my  cause.  To 
these  his  meritorious  services,  I  must  add,  that 
there  is  no  man  whose  company  affords  me  a  more 
true  and  exquisite  entertainment.  After  what  I 
have  thus  said,  you  will  think  it  needless,  surely, 
that  ]  should  use  much  rhetoric  in  recommending 
him  to  your  fivour.  You  see  the  just  reason  I 
have  for  giving  him  so  large  a  share  of  my  affection  : 
whatever  terms,  therefore,  the  strongest  friendship 
can  require  upon  an  occasion  of  this  nature,  let 
your  imagination  supply  for  me  in  the  present.  I 
will  only  assure  you,  that  your  good  offices  to  the 
agents,  the  servants,  and  the  family  of  Lamia,  in 
every  article  wherein  his  affairs  in  your  province 
shall  require  them,  will  be  a  more  acceptable  in- 
ftance  of  your  generosity  than  any  you  could  con- 
fer in  my  own  personal  coneems.  I  am  persuaded, 
indeed,  from  your  great  penetration  into  the  cha- 
racters of  men,  that  without  my  recommendation 
you  would  be  perfectly  well  disposed  to  give  him 
your  be^t  assistance.  I  must  confess,  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  heard  that  you  suspect  him  of  having 
signed  some  decree  of  the  senate  injurious  to  your 
honour.  But  I  must  assure  you,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  never  signed  any  during  the  administration 
of  those  consuls ' ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  almost  all 
the  decrees  which  were  pretended  to  be  passed  at 
that  time,  were  absolutely  forged.  The  truth  is, 
yon  might  iust  as  reasonably  suppose  I  was  con- 
cerned in  mat  decree  to  which  my  name  was  lub- 
scribed,  relating  to  Sempronius  ;  though,  in  fact, 
I  was  then  absent  from  Rome,  and  complained,  1 
remember,  of  the  injury  that  had  been  done  me,  in 
a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  upon  the  occasion. 
But  not  to  enter  farther  into  this  subject ;  I  most 
earnestly  entreat  you,  my  dear  Comificius,  to  con- 
sider the  interest  of  Lamia,  in  all  respects,  as 
i«ine,  and  to  let  him  see  that  my  recommendation 
has  proved  of  singular  advantage  to  his  affairs : 
assuring  yourself  that  you  cannot,  in  any  iuatance, 
more  effectually  oblige  me.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIL 

To  the  iame, 

CoRNiFicius  delivered  your  letter  to  me  on  the 

1 7th  of  March,  about  three  weeks,  as  he  told  me, 

after  he  had  received  it  from  your  hands. 

The  senate  did  not  assemble  either  on 


A.  u.  7101 


i  Bee  rem.  %  p.  360. 

^  When  Cicero  was  persecuted  by  ClodJus. 
I  Itisaltogcther  uncertain  to  what  consuls  Cicero  alludes: 
Manutius  suppoMs,  to  Antony  and  Dolabclla. 


that  day  or  the  next :  however,  on  die  9tb  &ef 
met,  when  I  defendc*d  your  cause  in  t  rery  (^ 
house,  and  with  no  unpropitious  regards  from  Mi* 
nerva  "*.  1  may  with  peculiar  propriety  My  lo,  m 
the  statue  of  that  euardian  goddeas  of  Rome,wlsd 
I  formerly  erected  in  the  (^pitol*,  and  vbkkhi 
lately  been  thrown  down  by  a  high  viixi.  ni  it 
the  same  time  decreed  to  be  replaced.  Yoor  bi- 
ter, which  Pansa  read  to  the  seaate,  vas  aick 
approved,  and  afforded  great  satisftctioa  to  &i 
whole  assembly.  It  fired  them,  at  the  same  tioe, 
with  general  indignation  again^  the  inpadol 
attempts  of  the  horrid  3ftnoto«r,  for  so  1  cxf 
well  <^  those  combined  adversaries  of  yoon,  C4- 
visiua  and  Taurus  ^  It  was  proposed,  tbcrrfofe, 
that  the  censure  of  the  senate  should  pni  npoa 
them  ;  but  that  motion  was  overruled  by  the  oiarf 
merciful  Pansa.  However,  a  decree  w«  wirf 
upon  this  occasion  extremely  to  your  hoooor. 

As  for  my  own  good  offices  in  your  froar,  bt 
assured,  my  dear  Comificius,  they  have  not  beei 
wanting  from  the  fir>t  moment  I  coaceifed  a  kipe 
of  recovering  our  liberties.  Accordingly,  wbftl 
laid  a  foundation,  for  that  purpose,  on  the  20tk  of 
December  last  p,  while  the  rtet  of  those  who  o«(k 
to  have  been  equally  forward  in  that  wtik,  rtooJ 
timidly  hesitating  in  what  manner  to  act,  1  Hiii 
particular  view  to  the  preserving  you  in  yoar  p'*- 
sent  post ;  and  to  thb  end  1  prevailed  wiA  ^ 
senate  to  agree  to  my  motion  eoacenif  the 
continuance  of  the  proconsuls  in  tbeir  its^ecftw 
provinces.  But  my  ical  in  your  caaie  M  wt 
terminate  here,  and  I  still  continued  ny  <t«*i 
upon  that  person,  who,  in  contempt  of tiicw*^ 
as  well  as  most  injuriously  to  you,  had,  ercawW* 
he  himself  was  absent  from  Rome,  procond  ywr 
government  to  be  allotted  to  him.  My  freqaest. 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  my  inccfisaat,  nwm* 
stranoes  against  his  proceedings,  forced  bia.nK^ 
against  his  inclinations,  to  enter  Rone,  akn  ^ 
found  himself  obliged  to  relinqnirii  the  k*!** 
an  honour  which  he  thought  himsdf  no  kss  sore  tf 
than  if  it  had  been  in  his  actual  possession.  H 
gives  me  great  pleasure  that  these  my  jo<t  ■" 
honest  invectives  against  your  advenary,  ia  c^ 
junction  with  your  own  exalted  merit,  have  sccww 
you  in  your  government,  as  1  rejok*  extreaa^ 
likewise,  in  the  distingnisheii  hooovs  yoa  bM 
there  received. 

I  very  readily  admit  of  your  excuse  in  rtpn* 
Sempronius,  well  knowing  that  your  conduct  Bp« 
that  occasion  may  justly  be  imputed  to  tbo^t*'*' 

«  It  was  a  aort  of  proverbial  exprewloo  «»Jfl|  ** 
Romans,  wbon  they  spoke  of  any  wtcoeeBtd  va^ait^ 
to  say  that  it  waaouried  on  "  not  withouttbe  af|in>^*t"* 
of  Minenra." 

n  ••  Cioero.  a  litUe  before  hia  retreat  into  bairiAo««' 
took  a  small  statue  of  Minerva,  wbicfa  had  kM  t*^ 
reverenced  in  hia  family  aa  a  kind  of  tnleUr  ^J-*^ 
carrying  it  to  the  Capitol,  placed  H  in  the  t«ni*  "* 
Jupiter,  under  the  title  of  Minerva,  tkt  gutrit»  ff  ^ 
city."— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  M. 

o  The  Minotaur  waa  a  fabukMia  monster  whk*  tke  l»«» 
de«:rlbe  aa  half  man  half  bulL  Cicero,  therefore,  ia  »l'«' 
aion  to  the  name  of  Taurua.  who  bad  jotoed  with  Oih»tt* 
in  some  combination  against  CMniAcitta,  joeemij  P*** 
them  the  appellation  of  the  Minouor.  ^.__ 

P  When  he  epoke  hia  third  and  fourth  Philippic  «»*«»• 
wherein  Cioero  endeavoured,  amongit  other  •'**^_^ 
animate  the  aeoate  and  the  people  to  v^j^row  r"^ 
against  Antony. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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to  which  we  were  all  eqnallf  liable,  whilst  we  trod 
the  dark  and  dubious  paths  of  bondage.  I  myself, 
indeed,  the  grave  inspirer  of  your  counsels,  and 
the  firm  defender  of  your  dignities,  even  I,  my 
friend,  was  injudiciously  hurried  away  by  my 
in<Ugnation  at  the  times,  when,  too  hastily  despair- 
ing of  liberty,  I  attempted  to  retire  into  Greece *!. 
But  the  Etesian  winds,  like  so  many  patriot  citi- 
zens, refused  to  waft  me  from  the  commonwealth, 
whilst  Auster,  conspiring  in  their  designs,  collected 
his  whole  force,  and  drove  me  back  again  to  Rhe- 
gium.  From  thence  I  returned  to  Rome,  with  all 
the  expedition  that  sails  and  oars  could  speed  me, 
and,  the  very  next  day  after  my  arrival,  I  showed 
the  world  that  I  was  the  only  man,  amidst  a  race 
of  the  most  abject  slaves,  that  dared  to  assert  his 
freedom  and  independency'.  I  inveighed,  indeed, 
against  the  measures  of  Antony  with  so  much  spirit 
and  indignation,  that  he  lost  all  manner  of  patience ; 
and  pointing  the  whole  rage  of  his  bacchanalian 
fary  at  my  devoted  head,  he  at  first  endeavoured 
to  gain  a  pretence  of  assassinating  me  in  the 
senate ;  but  that  project  not  succeeding,  his  next 
resource  was  to  lay  wait  for  my  life  in  private. 
But  I  extricated  myself  from  his  insidious  snares, 
and  drove  him,  all  reeking  with  the  fumes  of  his 
nauseous  intemperance,  into  the  toils  of  Octavius*. 
That  excellent  youth  drew  together  a  body  of 
troops,  in  the  first  place,  for  his  own  and  my  par- 

q  An  acoount  of  this  intended  voyage  has  already  been 
gtven  in  a  former  note.    See  rem,  >,  p,  OAl. 

'  This  Mems  to  allude  to  his  having  refused  to  pay 
obedknce  to  a  summona  from  Antony,  to  attend  a  meet- 
inf  of  the  tenate  wliich  was  held  on  that  day.  See  rem. 
;p,KX 

*  Ootavlus,  as  soon  as  he  returned  into  Italy,  after  the 
death  of  Cesar,  endeavoured  to  secure  Cicero  in  hto  inte- 
rest, as  Cioero  appeared  no  leas  forward  to  embrace  the 
friendship  of  Octavius.  They  both  of  them,  indeed,  had 
one  of  the  straogeet  ctf  all  motives,  perhaps,  for  a  mutual 
eoaliiion ;  as  there  is  ntrthlng  in  which  men  ueem  to  unite 
snore  amicably,  than  in  bunting  down  the  same  common 
foe.  The  league,  however,  into  which  Cicero  entered  with 
Octavius.  extended  no  fartlier  at  first  tlian  to  a  matter  of 
mere  cWil  controvert ;  and  he  only  engaged  to  support 
Octavius  in  his  claim  of  part  of  C«ear*s  estate,  which 
Antony,  it  was  alleged,  injuriously  withheld  from  him. 
But  even  this  was  going  a  greater  length  than  a  trae 
patriot  could  prudently  have  ventured:  for  though  the 
eeoteaS  between  Antony  and  Octavius,  with  respect  to 
the  money  in  question,  was  altogether  personal,  yet  "  by 
oatoral  consequenoe  <as  the  aociirate  observer  upon  the  epis- 
tles between  acero  and  Brutus  Justly  remarks)  it  became  a 
matter  of  more  extensive  concern.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  Joined  with  the  succession  to  the  name  of  Cvsar, 
which  was  looked  upon  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Ccsarian  party 
aA  an  cftmest  of  the  continuance  of  the  public  settlement 
made  by  Cesar  in  the  person  of  Octavius ;  and,  on  the 
•ame  account,  it  was  always  suspected  by  the  more  dis- 
cerning republicans.    In  the  next  place,  it  gave  Octavius 


tlcnlar  defence ;  and  in  the  next,  for  that  of  the 
republic  in  general ;  which,  if  he  had  not  happily 
raised,  Antony,  in  his  return  from  Bnmdisium^ 
would  have  spread  detolationy  like  a  wasting  pes- 
tilence, around  the  land.  What  followed  f  need 
not  add,  as  I  imagine  you  are  well  apprised  of 
all  that  has  happened  subsequent  to  that  period. 
To  return,  then,  to  what  gave  occasion  to  this 
digression,  let  me  again  assure  you,  that  I  am 
perfectly  well  satisfied  vrith  your  excuse  concerning 
Sempronius.  The  truth  b,  it  was  impossible  to 
act  with  any  determined  steadiness  and  uniformity 
in  times  of  such  total  anarchy  and  confusion. 
**  But  other  days,*"  to  use  an  expression  of  Terence, 
''are  now  arrived,  and  other  measures  are  now 
required."  Come,  then,  my  friend,  let  us  sail 
forth  together,  and  even  take  our  place  at  the 
helm.  All  the  advocates  of  liberty  are  embarked 
in  one  common  bottom ;  and  it  is  my  utmost  en- 
deavour to  steer  them  right.  May  prosperous 
gales  then  attend  our  voyage !  But,  whatever 
winds  may  arise,  my  best  skill,  most  assuredly, 
shall  not  be  wanting :  and  is  it  in  the  power  of 
patriotism  to  be  answerable  for  more  }  In  the 
mean  time,  let  it  be  your  care  to  cherish  in  your 
breast  every  generous  and  exalted  sentiment, 
remembering  always  that  your  true  glory  must 
ever  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  republic 
Farewell. 


the  plausible  oooaalon  of  being  the  distinguished  aaaertor 
of  Oeear^  acts,  and  of  the  full  execution  of  all  his  bequests, 
by  which  means  he  drew  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  all  the 
veterans,  the  military  foroe  of  the  empire,  and  interested 
the  whole  populace  of  Rome  in  his  cause,  since  it  was  the 
common  cause  of  all  who  were  expecting  with  impatience 
the  effect  of  Caesar's  liberality.**  However,  had  Cicero's 
engagements  with  Octavius  ended  here,  his  conduct  might 
have  been  excused,  at  least,  though  it  certainly  could  not 
have  been  Justified.  But  when  he  afterwards  armed  Oeta- 
vius  with  the  power  and  the  dignities  of  the  state ;  when 
he  tmrted  (as  the  excellent  author  of  the  obaervations  on 
his  life  ingeniously  expresses  it)  "  the  last  stake  of  liberty 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  so  great  temptations  to 
betray  it,**  ho  seems  clearly  to  have  acted  in  contradiction 
to  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  to  have  sacrificed  tho^ 
cause  of  the  republic  to  the  hatred  he  bore  to  Antony. 
Plutjut;b  exprej^y  assigns  this  as  Cicero's  motive  for 
declaring  in  ftivour  of  Octavius,  which,  indeed.  Is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  his  letters  to  Atticos.  It  appears 
from  these  that  thero  was  so  little  difference,  with  respeot 
to  the  republican  interest,  whether  Antony  or  Octavius 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  that  neither  Atticus  nor  Cicero 
could  determine  in  that  view  which  to  prefer :— "  Valde 
tibi  assentior,"  says  our  author  to  his  friend,  **  si  multum 
poasit  Octavianus,  multo  firmlus  acta  tyranni  comproba- 
tnm  iri.  quam  in  Telluris :  atqne  id  contra  Brutum  fieri. 
Sin  autem  vindtur,  vides  intolerabilem  Antoninm,  ut  quern 
veils  nescias."— Ad  Att.  xvi.  14 ;  Plut.  in  Yft  Brut. ;  Tun- 
stal's  Obaerv.  on  the  Epist.  between  Brut  and  Cio.  p.  ISi; 
Observ.  on  the  Life  of  Cio.  p.  fiO. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


BOOK    XIV. 


LETTER  h 
Galba*  to  Cicero, 


On  the  15th  of  this  month,  the  day  on  which 
Pansa  intended  to  join  the  army  of  Hirtius,  Antony 

A.  V,  71a  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^*°^  ^^^  second  and 
thirty-fifth  legions,  together  with  his  own 
prstorian  cohort,  and  that  of  Silanus** ;  both  which 
were  composed  of  the  Evocati^.  I  happened,  at 
this  time,  to  be  in  Pansa's  army,  having  been  sent 
a  hundred  miles  express,  in  order  to  hasten  his 
march.  Antony  advanced  towards  us  with  these 
troops,  in  the  supposition  that  our  forces  consisted 
only  of  four  new-raised  legions  ;  whereas  Hirtius, 
the  better  to  secure  our  junction,  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  preceding  night  to  reinforce  us  with 
the  martial  legion,  which  I  generally  commanded, 
as  also  with  two  prsetorian  cohorts.  These  regi- 
ments, upon  the  very  first  appearance  of  Antony's 
cavalry,  could  by  no  means  be  restrained  from 
engaging;  so  that  we  were  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  following  them  to  the  charge.  Antony, 
in  order  to  deceive  us  into  a  belief  that  none  of  his 
legions  were  with  him,  had  posted  them  at  Forum 
Gallorum^,  and  only  appeared  with  his  horse 
and  light-armed  troops  in  view.  Pansa.  when  he 
saw  that,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  the  martial 
legion  had  rushed  on  to  the  attack,  gave  directions 
that  two  of  his  new-raised  legions,  which  were 
behind,  should  immediately  come  up.  As  soon  as 
we  had  passed  the  woods  and  a  morass,  we  formed 
in  order  of  battle  with  twelve  cohorts* ;  the  other 
two  legions  I  just  now  mentioned  not  being  yet 
arrived.  Antony  observing  this,  drew  all  his  forces 
out  of  the  village,  and  instantly  began  the  engage- 
ment. Both  sides  maintained  the  first  onset  with 
the  most  obstinate  bravery;  though,  indeed,  our 
right  wing,  in  which  I  commanded  eight  cohorts 
of  the  martial  legion,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
action,  repulsed  Antony's  thirty-fifth  legion,  and 

Sursued  them  above  ••••y  paces  out  of  the  field. 
>ut  I  no  sooner  observed  the  enemy's  cavalry 
attempting  to  surround  the  wing  from  which  I  had 
advanced,  than  I  endeavoured  to  rejoin  it ;  order- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  my  light-armed  troops  to 
engage  Antony's  Moorish  horse,  lest  they  should 
fall  upon  us  in  our  rear.  But  whilst  I  was 
attempting  to  regain  my  post,  I  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  perceived 
Antony  himself  at  a  small  distance  behind  me. 

*■  He  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants  in  Gaul ;  but 
not  being  favoured  by  bim  in  his  pursuit  of  the  consul- 
ship, he  joined  in  the  conspiracy  with  Brutus  and  Cas- 

siuB.    He  was  great-grandfather  to  the  emperor  Galba 

Quartier. 

n  He  was  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  Lepidus,  and 
by  the  secret  connivance,  if  not  by  the  express  orders, 
of  that  general,  had  conducted  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  Antony,  in  the  siege  of  Modena.— Dio,  xlvL 
p.  336. 

»  8ee  rem.  •,  p.  40a 

^  NowcaUedCa«rc/-/Van<;o,asmal1vaiage  on  theJEmi- 
lian  Way  between  Modena  and  Bologna. 

'  A  cohort  consisted  of  about  four  or  five  hundred  men. 

7  "  The  common  editions  add  here  quitigentos,  but  it  is 
not  found  either  in  Dr.  Mead's  M&  or  any  other  authority." 
—Ross. 


Upon  this,  throwing  my  shield  across  my  shoulders, 
I  galloped  full  speed  towards  one  of  our  new- 
raised  legions,  which  I  saw  advancing  from  the 
camp ;  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  me 
on  the  one  side,  and  our  own  men  aiming  their 
pikes  at  me  on  the  other ;  but,  as  the  latter  soon 
discovered  who  I  was,  I  had  the  very  extraordinary 
good  fortune  to  escape.  Caesar's  praetorian  cohort', 
which  was  posted  on  the  iEmilian  road,  made  a 
very  long  and  vigorous  resistance.  But  our  left 
wing,  in  which  were  two  cohorts  of  the  martial 
legion,  together  with  the  praetorian  cohort,  and 
which  formed  indeed  the  weakest  division  of  our 
army,  began  to  give  ground,  being  hemmed  in  by 
Antony's  cavalry,  in  which  he  is  extremely  strong. 
As  soon  as  all  our  troops  had  made  good  th^ 
retreat,  I  began  to  think  of  mine,  and  was  the 
last  that  entered  our  camp.  Antony,  considering 
himself  as  master  of  the  field,  imagined  he  could, 
likewise,  take  possession  of  our  camp ;  but,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  retired  with  great  loss. 
Ai  soon  as  Hirtius  was  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  vete- 
ran cohorts,  and  meeting  Antony  in  his  return 
from  the  attack  of  our  camp,  engaged  him  upon 
the  very  spot  where  our  action  had  just  before 
happened,  and  entirely  defeated  his  army.  About 
ten  o'clock  that  night,  Antony,  with  his  cavalry,, 
regained  his  camp  near  Mutina ;  as  Hirtius  retired 
to  that  which  Pansa  had  quitted  in  the  momii^^, 
and  in  which  he  had  left  the  two  Regions  that 
repulsed  Antony. 

The  enemy  have  lost  the  greatest  part  of  thoir 
veteran  troops.  But  this  advantage  was  not  to  be 
obtained  without  a  loss,  likewise,  on  our  side ;  the 
praetorian  cohorts,  together  with  the  martial  legion, 
having  somewhat  suffered  in  this  action.  We  have 
taken  two  legionary  standards",  together  with  sixty 
others ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  have  gained  a  very 
considerable  victory.  Farewell. 
From  the  camp,  April  the  90th. 


LETTER  n. 

Plancus  to  Cicero^, 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  reflect  that  I 
have  amply  justified  your  favourable  representations 
A  n.  710  ^^  ™®'  ^y  having  strictly  fulfilled  the 
promises  I  made  you.  I  give  you  a  proof, 
likevrise,  of  my  particular  affection,  by  acquainting 
you,  before  any  other  of  my  friends,  with  the 
measures  I  have  taken.  I  hope  you  are  well  per- 
suaded,  that  the  republic  wUl  daily  receive  still 
stronger  instances  of  my  attachment ;  let  me  assure 
you,  at  least,  that  you  shall  be  more  and  more 
convinced  of  it  by  ^e  clearest  and  most  unques- 
tionable evidence.    As  to  what  concerns  my  own 


*  Octavius. 

•  Each  legion  had  a  chief  standard  carried  before  It,  upon 
which  was  fixed  the  figure  of  an  eagle ;  there  was  a  parti- 
cular one,  likewise,  to  every  company. 

t>  When  Plancus  wrote  this  letter  he  had  not  received 
advice  of  the  action  between  the  troops  of  Antony  and  thnse 
of  the  republic,  of  which  an  account  has  been  givm  in  the 
preceding  epistle. 
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personal  interest,  I  protest  to  yon,  my  dear  Cicero, 
by  ail  my  hopes  of  rescuing  the  republic  from  those 
imminent  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  that  not- 
withstanding I  esteem  those  iUostrioos  recompenses 
which  are  conferred  by  the  senate  as  no  less  desir- 
able than  immortal  h.me,  yet,  believe  me,  I  shall 
not  in  the  least  remit  of  my  earnest  endeaTOurs  to 
assist  the  commonwealth,  althongh  I  shoold  never 
participate  of  its  glorious  rewards.  If  the  ardour 
and  efficacy  of  my  leal  should  not  distinguish  me, 
amidst  those  many  excellent  citizens  who  stand 
forth  in  the  defence  of  our  country,  let  not  your 
sttflfrage  contribnte  to  the  increase  of  my  honours. 
I  have  no  ambition  inconsistent  with  that  general 
•qnality  for  which  I  ha?e  taken  up  arms,  and  am 
perfectly  well  contented  to  leave  it  to  your  own 
determination,  both  when,  and  in  what  manner, 
my  serrices  shall  be  recompensed.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  deemed  too  late  or  too  inconsider- 
able, which  is  given  to  a  man  as  a  public  testimony 
of  his  country  s  approbation. 

Having  reached  the  Rhone,  by  long  marches,  I 
passed  that  river,  with  my  whole  army,  on  the  27th 
of  April,  and  immediately  ordered  a  detachment 
of  a  thousand  horse  to  advance  before  me  from 
Vienna^,  by  a  shorter  road.  If  I  meet  with  no 
obstructions  on  the  part  of  Lepidus,  I  doubt  not 
of  giving  the  republic  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
my  diligence  and  expedition ;  but,  if  he  should 
attempt  to  intercept  my  passage,  1  must  take  my 
measures  as  circumstances  shall  require.  Of  this, 
Aowever,  I  will  now  assure  you,  that  the  army  I 
am  conducting  is  highly  respectable,  whether  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  nature,  the  number,  or 
the  fidelity  of  my  troops.  I  will  only  add,  that  I 
desire  your  friendship  upon  no  other  terms,  than 
as  you  are  sure  I  shall  always  give  you  the  warmest 
returns  of  mine.    FarewelL 


LETTER  in. 

Decimus  Brutus  to  Cicero. 

You  are  sensible  how  great  a  loss  the  republic 

has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Pansa<*.     It  behoves 

A.V  710.    y°°»  therefore,  to  exert  all  your  credit 

and  Address  to  prevent  our  enemies  from 

entertaining  any  reasonable  hope  of  recovering 

their  strength  now  that  they  have  thus  deprived  us 

of  both  our  consuls*.    I  am  preparing  to  pursue 


•  Ti«  now  called  Vienn*,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Dau- 
phfny,  Bituatad  upon  the  Rhone. 

•  PSBM  died  at  Bologna  a  few  days  after  the  battie  of 
Mutlna,  of  the  wotmds  bo  receired  in  that  actioo.— Applan. 
De  Belt  Civ.  iii.  p.  578. 

•  HirtiM  and  OoUviot,  after  the  battle  mentioned  In 
the  preceding  note,  **  were  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
relieve  Modena ;  and,  after  two  or  three  daya  q>ent  In 
finding  the  meet  likely  place  of  breaking  through  the  in- 
trenctunents.  they  made  their  attack  with  each  vigour, 
that  Antony,  rather  than  suffer  the  town  to  be  snatched 
at  last  oat  of  his  bands,  chose  to  draw  oat  his  legions  and 
•ome  to  a  general  battle.  The  fight  was  bloody  and  obsti- 
nate, and  Antony's  men,  though  obliged  to  give  ground, 
bravely  disputed  every  inch  of  it,  till  Dedrous  Brotus. 
taking  the  opportunity  at  the  same  time  to  sally  ont  of 
the  town  at  the  bead  of  his  garrison,  helped  greatly  to 
determine  and  complete  the  victory.  Hlrtius  pushed  bis 
advantage  with  great  spirit,  and  forced  bis  way  into  An- 
tonyH  camp ;  but  when  ho  had  gained  the  middle  of  it, 
was  unfortunately  killed  near  the  gftieial's  tent."— Life  of 
Cioero,  p.  872. 


Antony  immediately ;  and  I  trust  shall  be  able  to 
render  it  impossible  either  for  Antony  to  continue 
in  Italy,  or  for  Ventidius'  to  escape  out  of  it 

As  I  suppose  you  see  very  clearly  the  measures 
which  PoUio  will  pursue,  I  need  say  nothing  to  you 
upon  that  article.  But  I  make  it  my  first  and 
principal  request  that  you  would  send  to  Lepidus, 
in  ordler,  if  possible,  to  prevent  that  light  and  in- 
constant man  firom  renewing  the  war  by  joining 
with  Antony ;  as  both  Lepidus  and  PoUio  are  at 
the  head  of  very  numerous  and  powerful  armies. 
I  do  not  mention  this  as  imagining  that  yon  are 
not  equaOy  attentive  to  these  important  points^-— 
bnt  from  the  firm  persuasion  that  Lepidus,  however 
dubious  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  the  senate,  will 
never  of  himself  act  in  the  manner  he  ought  Let 
me  entreat  you,  likewise,  to  confirm  Plancus  in  his 
present  resolutions ;  who,  I  should  hope,  when  he 
sees  Antony  driven  out  of  Italy,  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  his  assistance  to  the  republic  If  the  latter 
should  have  crossed  the  Alps,  I  purpose  to  post  a 
proper  number  of  forces  to  guard  the  passes  of 
those  mountains' ;  and  yon  may  depend  upon  my 
giving  you  regular  notice  of  all  my  motions.  Fare- 
well 

From  my  camp  at  RheglomS  April  the  89th. 


LETTER  IV. 
To  PlaneuM. 
How  pleasing  was  the  letter  I  received  firom  you 
two  days  before  our  victory  at  Mutina  I  wherein 
A.  u.  710.    y^^  ^^®  ™®  ^^  account  of  the  state  of 
your  troops,  of  your  zeal  to  the  republic, 
and  of  the  expedition  with  which  you  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  relief  of  Brutus.    But,  notwith- 
standing that  the  enemv  was  defeated  before  you 
could  join  otur  army,  the  hopes,  nevertheless,  of 

f  Ventidtus  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  from  the  mean- 
est original,  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  captains 
of  the  age.  The  father  of  Pompey  baring  taken  the  city  of 
Asoalum  in  the  Italic  or  Social  war,  reeerved  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  grace  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome, 
among  which  was  the  mother  of  Ventidius.  who  walked 
before  the  victor's  oar  with  her  infant  son  at  her  breast 
When  he  grew  up  he  gained  his  livelihood  by  serving  as  a 
groom,  in  which  employment  having  gotten  together  a 
little  money,  he  furnished  himself  with  some  mules  and 
carriages,  which  he  let  out  to  the  government  for  the  use 
of  the  proconsuls  in  their  way  to  the  provinces.  In  this 
capacity  he  became  known  to  Cmmr,  who  observing  In 
him  a  genius  much  superior  to  his  station,  took  him  Into 
Oaul.  where  he  advanced  him  in  his  army ;  and,  after  the 
civil  wars  were  ended,  gave  him  a  place  in  the  senate,  and 
created  him  prwtor.  After  the  death  of  Cvsar,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  interest  of  Antony,  to  whose  asststance  ho 
was  at  this  time  marching  at  the  bead  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  which  he  had  raised  out  of  Cesar's  veteran 
l^ona  that  were  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  preesnt  year,  the  triumvirate 
appointed  him  coosuL  Having  shortly  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  signal  victory  over  the  Parthians,  his  conduot 
and  bravery  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph ;  and  to  crown 
the  series  of  his  glory,  ho  was  honoured,  at  his  death,  with 
a  pubUc  funcraL—Aul.  Gell.  zv.  4 ;  DIo,  zliii.  p.  839;  VelL 
Pat.  11.  65. 

ff  The  intent  of  this  guard  seems  to  have  bean  what 
Mr.  Ross  conjectures.  In  order  to  intercept  the  march  of 
Ventidius,  and  prevent  him  from  following  Antony  ove* 
the  Alps. 

^  A  town  upon  the  ^milinn  Way,  between  Madena  and 
Parma.    It  is  now  called  it^yyio. 
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the  commonwealth  are  still  fixed  entirely  upon  you  ; 
as  the  principal  leaders  of  these  infamoas  rebels 
have  escaped,  it  is  said,  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Yon  will  remember,  therefore,  that  to  exterminate 
the  remains  of  this  party  will  be  a  service  no  less 
acceptable  to  the  senate  than  if  you  had  giren  them 
the  first  repulse. 

I  am  waiting,  as  well  as  many  others,  with  great 
impatience  for  the  return  of  your  couriers.  I  hope 
that  our  late  success  will  now  induce  even  Lepidua 
himself  to  act  in  concert  with  yoa  for  ^e  defence 
of  the  common  cause.  I  entreat  you,  my  dear 
Plancus,  to  employ  your  utmost  endeavours  for 
this  important  purpose,  that  every  spark  of  this 
horrid  war  may  be  utterly  and  for  ever  extinguished. 
If  you  should  be  able  to  effect  tiiis,  you  wiU  render 
a  most  godlike  service  to  your  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  'procure  immortal  honour  to  yourself. 
Farewell. 

May  the  ftth. 


LETTER  V. 
To  the  tame, 
I  SEIZKD  the  very  first  opportunity  of  contri- 
buting to  the  augmentation  of  your  dignities ;  and 
A  u  710  '  o™Jt*ed  no  distinction  that  could  be 
considered  either  as  the  applause  or  re- 
ward of  merit.  This  you  will  perceive  by  the 
decree  which  has  been  voted  to  your  honour  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  unanimity  in  a  very  full  house ; 
and  it  is  expressed  in  the  very  words  I  dictated  from 
a  paper  which  I  had  drawn  up  for  that  purpose.  I 
was  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  from  your  letter, 
that  it  was  more  your  ambition  to  approve  your 
actions  to  every  honest  mind,  than  to  be  distin- 
guished with  these  ensigns  of  glory  ;  but  I  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  the  republic  to  consider,  not 
what  you  desire,  but  what  you  deserve.  Let  me 
only  entreat  you  to  finish  the  work  which  others 
have  so  happily  begun ;  remembering  that  whoever 
shall  destroy  Antony  will  have  the  whole  honour 
of  concluding  this  war.  It  is  thus  that  Homer 
gives  the  glory,  not  to  Ajax,  nor  Achilles,  but  to 
Ulysses  alone,  of  having  exterminated  Troy*. 
Farewell 


LETTER  VI. 
Deeimus  Brutiu  to  Cicero, 

I  LOOK  upon  the  obligations  I  have  received 
from  you,  as  nothing  inferior  even  to  those  which 
A.  u.  7IU.  ^  ^*^®  conferred  upon  the  republic ;  but 
'  I  am  not  capable,  yon  are  well  assured, 
of  making  yon  so  ill  a  return  as  I  have  experienced 
from  some  of  my  ungrateful  countrymen.  It  might, 
perhaps,  in  the  present  conjuncture,  be  thought  to 
nave  somewhat  the  air  of  flattery  were  I  to  say, 
that  your  single  applause  outweighs,  in  my  esteem, 
their  whole  united  approbation.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  you  view  my  actions  by  the  faithful 
light  of  dispassionate  truth  and  reason ;  whereas 
they,  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  them  through  the 
clouds  of  envy  and  malevolence.     But  I  am  little 

1  In  the  original  it  is  "  Homerus  non  Ajacem,  nee  Achil- 
lem,  sed  Ulyssem  appellavit  'rro\iir6p9ioy:**  which  is  not 
strictly  true ;  for  Homer  frequently  gives  that  epithet  to 
Achilles.  Plancus,  however,  could  not  mistake  the  hint, 
that  any  stratagem  would  be  fair  and  honourable  which 
should  for  ever  remove  Antony  out  of  their  way. 


concerned  how  much  soever  they  may  oppose  my 
honours,  provided  they  do  not  obstruct  me  in  my 
services  to  the  republic, — the  very  dangerous 
situation  of  which  let  me  now  point  out  to  you  in 
as  few  words  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  you  are  sensible  vrhat 
great  disturbances  the  death  of  the  consuls'  may 
create  in  Rome  ;  as  it  may  give  occasion  to  all  the 
dangerous  practices  that  ambition  will  suggest  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  succeeding  to  their  office^. 
This  is  all  that  prudence  will  allow  me  to  say  in  a 
letter ;  and  all,  indeed,  that  is  necessary  to  be  said 
to  a  man  of  your  penetration.  As  to  Antony, 
notwithstanding  he  made  his  escape  from  the  fidd 
of  battle  with  but  a  very  few  troops,  and  those  too 
entirely  disarmed ;  yet,  by  setting  open  the  prisons, 
and  by  pressing  all  sorts  of  men  that  fell  in  his  way, 
he  has  collected  no  contemptible  number  of  forces. 
These  have  likewise  been  considerablv  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  the  veteran  and  other  troops  of 
Ventidius ;  who,  after  a  very  difficult  march  over 
the  Apennine  mountains,  has  found  means  to  join 
Antony  in  the  fens  of  Sabata*.  The  only  possible 
scheme  which  the  latter  can  pursue  is, — either  to 
have  recourse  to  Lepidus,  if  that  general  should  be 
disposed  to  receive  him ;  or  to  post  himself  on  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  in  order  to  make  depredatiotts 
with  his  cavalry  (in  which  he  is  exceedingly  strong) 
on  the  neighbouring  country ;  or  to  march  Into 
Etruria",  where  we  have  no  army  to  oppose  him. 
Had  Cesar,  however,  passed  the  Apennine  moun- 
tains agreeably  to  my  advice*,  I  should  have  driven* 
Antony  into  such  difficulties  that,  perhaps  without 
striking  a  single  blow,  I  should  have  been  able  to 
have  wasted  Ms  whole  army  by  famine.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  Crcsar  will  neither  be  governed 
by  me,  nor  will  his  army  be  governed  by  him, — 
both  which  are  very  unhappy  circumstances  for 
our  cause.  This  then  being  the  sad  state  of  public 
affairs,  can  I  be  solicitous,  as  I  said  above,  what 
opposition  I  may  meet  with  in  respect  to  my  own 
personal  honours  ?  The  particulars  I  have  here 
mentioned  are  of  so  very  delicate  a  nature,  that  I 
know  not  how  you  will  be  able  to  touch  upon  them 
in  the  senate ;  or  if  you  should,  I  fear  it  will  be  to 
no  purpose.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  in  no  con- 
dition to  subsist  my  troops  any  longer.  When  I 
first  took  up  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  the  com- 
monwealth, I  had  above  four  hundred  thousand 
sestertia^  in  ready  money ;  but  at  present  I  have 
not  only  mortgaged  every  part  of  my  estate,  but 
have  borrowed  idl  I  could  possibly  raise  on  the 


J  Hirtius  and  I 

k  This  seems  plainly  to  point  at  Ootavios,  who.  In  tmet, 
soon  after  procured  himself  to  be  eleoted  consal  in  oei^Jaao- 
tion  with  Quintus  Pedios. 

1  Between  the  Alps  and  the  Apooninea,  on  the  ooaat  of 
Genoa. 

n  Tuscany. 

B  **  Octavius,  lh>m  the  beginning,  had  no  thongfats  of 
pursuing  Antony.  He  had  already  gained  what  he  aimed 
at ;  had  reduced  Antony's  power  so  low.  and  raised  his 
own  so  high,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  of  making  his  own 
terms  with  him  in  the  partition  of  the  raipire :  whereas, 
if  Antony  had  been  wholly  destroyed,  the  r^nblicao  party 
would  have  probably  been  too  strong  for  him  and  Lepidua. 
When  Octavius  was  pressed,  therefore,  to  pursue  Antai:^. 
he  contrived  still  to  delay  it  lutil  it  was  too  latfC.  taking 
himself  to  be  more  usefully  employed  in  securing  to  his 
interest  the  troops  of  the  o(»isul8.**--Life  of  Ck«o,  p,  S7K 

o  About  asO.OOM.  sterling. 
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credit  of  mj  friepda.  I  letve  yoa  to  jodge,  there> 
fore,  with  what  difficultj  I  now  maintain  seTen 
l^ons  at  m  J  own  expenie.  The  truth  is,  I  should 
not  be  equal  to  so  great  a  charge  were  I  possessed 
of  all  Yarro'sP  immense  treasures. 

As  soon  as  I  shall  receive  any  certain  information 
of  Antony's  motions,  I  will  pre  you  notice.  In 
the  mean  time  I  will  only  add,  that  I  desire  the 
continuance  of  your  friendship  upon  no  other  terms 
than  as  you  shall  find  an  equal  return  of  mine. 
Farewell. 

From  my  camp  at  Tertonat,  May  the  fith. 


LETTER  VII. 
Planeui  to  Cicero. 

I  oiVK  yon  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks 
for  your  late  faTonrs,  which,  as  long  as  I  life,  I 
shall  always  most  gratefully  aeknowledge. 
A.  V.7  .  i^Qre  than  this  I  dare  not  fenture  to 
promise ;  for  I  fear  it  will  never  be  in  my  power 
to  acquit  such  uncommon  obligations,  unless  yon 
should  think  (what  your  letter  endearonrs,  indeed, 
with  much  serious  eloquence  to  persuade  me)  that 
to  remember  them  is  to  return  them.  Yon  could 
not  have  acted  with  a  more  affectionate  seal  if  the 
dignities  of  your  own  son  had  been  in  question ; 
aiA  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  the  high  honours 
that  were  decreed  to  me  in  consequence  of  your 
first  motion  for  that  purpose.  1  am  sensible,  too, 
Ihat  all  your  subsequent  votes  in  my  behalf  were 
entirely  conformable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  and  the  opinion  of  my  (nends ;  as  I  am  in- 
formed, likewise,  of  the  advantageous  colours  in 
which  you  %t  perpetually  representing  me,  as  well 
as  of  the  frequent  contests  you  sustain  with  my 
ii^urious  detractors.  It  is  incumbent  upon  me, 
therefore,  in  the  first  pUce,  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vince the  republic  that  1  am  worthy  of  the  praises 
you  bestow  upon  me, — and,  in  the  next  place,  to 
render  you  sensible  that  I  gratefully  bear  your 
friendship  in  remembrance.  1  will  only  add,  under 
this  article,  that  I  desire  you  to  protect  me  in  the 
honours  I  have  thus  procured  by  your  infiuenoe ; 
but  I  desire  it  no  otherwise  than  as  my  actions 
shall  prove  that  I  am  the  man  yon  wish  to  find  me. 

As  soon  as  I  had  passed  the  Rhone,  I  detached 
a  body  of  three  thousand'  horse  under  the  com- 
mand of  my  brother,  with  orders  to  advance 
towards  Mutina,  to  which  p?ace  I  intended  to 
follow  them  with  the  rest  of  my  army.  But,  on 
my  march  thither,  I  received  advice  that  an  action 
had  happened  and  that  the  siege  was  raised. 
Antony,  I  find,  has  no  other  resource  left  but  to 
retire  into  these  parts  with  the  remains  of  his 
broken  forces.  His  only  hopes,  indeed,  are,  that 
he  msry  be  able  to  gain  either  Lc^idos  or  his  army, 
in  which  there  are  some  troops  no  less  disaffected 
to  the  republic  than  those  which  served  under 
Antony  himself.    I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to 

f  Who  this  man  of  immente  wealth  was.  Is  not  known. 
TYiere  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  wu  the  celebrated 
Terentiiu  Varm,  to  whom  several  letters  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  collection  are  addressed. 

4  TorUmat  about  thirty  miles  north  from  Genoa. 

*  In  the  aeoood  letter  of  this  book  Planons  ssys  this 
detachment  consisted  only  of  a  thousand  horee ;  in  one  or 
other,  therefore,  of  these  passsgss,  the  trsnscrlbers  must 
have  committed  some  mistake. 


recal  my  cavalry,  and  to  halt  in  the  country  of 
the  AQobroges*,  that  I  may  be  ready  to  act  as  cir- 
cumstances shall  require.  If  Antony  should  retire 
into  this  country  destitute  of  men,  I  make  no 
doubt,  notwithstanding,  that  he  should  be  received 
by  the  army  of  Lepidus,  to  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  him  with  my  present  forces.  Should 
he  even  appear  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  and 
should  the  tenth  veteran  legion  revolt,  wbioh,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  those  regiments,  was  by  my 
means  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  the  service  it 
the  republic, — yet  I  shall  endeavour,  by  acting  on 
the  defensive,  to  prevent  him  from  gaining  any 
advantage  over  us ;  which  I  hope  to  effect,  till  a 
reinforcement  from  Italy  shall  enable  me  to  exter- 
minate this  desperate  crew.  I  will  venture  at 
least  to  assure  you,  my  dear  Cicero,  that  neither 
seal  nor  vigilance  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  my  sincere  wish,  indeed,  tlyit 
the  senate  may  have  no  farther  fsars ;  but  if  any 
should  still  remain,  no  man  will  enter  into  their 
cause  with  greater  warmth  and  spirit,  nor  be  wil- 
ling to  suffer  more  in  the  support  of  it,  than  myself. 
I  am  endeavouring  to  engage  Lepidus  to  join 
with  me  in  the  same  views ;  and  I  have  promised 
him,  if  he  will  act  with  a  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  republic,  that  I  shall,  upon  all  occasions,  yield 
him  an  entire  deference.  I  have  employed  my 
brother,  together  with  Furnius  and  Laterensis*,  to 
negotiate  tMs  association  between  us ;  and  no  pri- 
vate iigury  done  to  myself  shall  ever  prevent  me 
from  concurring  with  my  greatest  enemy  whenever 
it  mav  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  should  these  overtures  prove  unsuc- 
cessful, I  shall  still  persevere  with  the  same  teal 
(and,  perhaps,  with  more  glory)  in  my  endeavourt 
to  give  satisfiiction  to  the  senate.  Take  care  of 
your  health,  and  allow  me  an  equal  return  of  your 
friendship.    FarewelL 


LETTER  VIIL 
Dseimiif  Brutus,  Consul  elect,  to  Cicero, 

I  HAVK  received  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  you 

sent  me  by  my  couriers,  to  which  I  can  only  say, 

^  ^  »j^    in  return,  that  my  obligations  to  you  rise 

much  higher  than  I  can  easily  discharge. 

I  gave  you  an  account,  in  my  last,  of  the  posture 
of  our  affairs :  since  which  I  have  received  intelli- 
gence that  Antony  is  on  his  march  towards  Lepidus. 
Among  some  papers  of  Antony  which  are  fallen 
into  mv  hands,  I  found  a  list  of  the  several  persons 
whom  he  intended  to  employ  as  mediatom  in  his 
behalf  vrith  Pollio,  Lepidus,  and  Plancus  ;  so  that 
he  has  not  yet,  it  seems,  given  up  all  hopes  of 
gaining  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  send  an  immediate  express  to  Plancus,  with 
advice  of  Antony's  march,  i  expect,  within  a  few 
days,  to  receive  ambassadors  from  the  AUobroges, 
and  all  the  other  districts  of  this  prorince :  and  I 
doubt  not  of  dismissing  them  strongly  confirmed 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  republic  Yon  will  be 
attentive  on  your  part,  1  dare  say,  to  promote  all 

*  It  oomiM^ended  the  territories  of  Geners,  with  part 
of  Savoy  and  Dauphin^,  and  formed  a  district  of  the  pro- 
vince under  the  command  of  Lepidus. 

t  Fomios,  it  has  already  been  observed,  was  lientenaat 
to  inancus,as  Laterensls  acted  in  the  nroe  capacity  under 
Lepidus. 

PP 
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fnch  necesiary  mMsurei  at  Rome  as  shall  be 
agreeable  to  your  aentimeiits,  and  to  the  interest 
of  the  commonwealth.  I  am  equally  persnaded 
that  yon  will  prevent,  if  it  be  possible  to  prevent, 
the  malevolent  schemes  of  my  enemies.  But  if  yon 
should  not  succeed  in  these  generous  endeavours, 
you  will,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  to  And  that 
no  indignities  they  can  throw  upon  me,  are  capable 
of  deterring  me  from  my  purposes.  Farewell. 
From  my  oamp  on  the  frontiers  of  the  BtatkUsnaei*, 
Maytheffth. 


LETTER  IX. 
Pkmcus  to  Cioero, 
SoMB  occurrences  have  arisen  since  I  dosed  my 
former  letter,  of  which  I  think  it  may  import  the 
A  u  710  <'^^^'^  ^^'^  y^^  should  be  apprised  ;  as 
both  the  commonwealth  and  myself,  I 
hope,  have  reaped  advantage  ftrom  my  assiduity 
in  the  affair  I  am  going  to  mention.  I  solicited 
Lepidus  by  repeated  expresses  to  lay  aside  all  ani- 
mosities between  us,  and  amicably  unite  with  me 
in  concerting  measures  for  the  succour  of  the 
republic,  conjuring  him  to  prefer  the  interest  of 
his  family  and  his  country  to  that  of  a  contemptible 
and  desperate  rebel ;  and  assuring  him,  if  he  did  so, 
that  he  might  entirely  command  me  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Accordingly,  by  the  intervention  of  Later- 
ensis,  I  have  succeeded  in  my  negotiation;  and 
Lepidus  has  given  me  his  honour  that  If  he  cannot 
prevent  Antony  from  entering  his  province^,  he 
will  most  certainly  lead  his  army  against  him.  He 
requests,  likewise,  that  I  would  join  him  with  my 
forces ;  and  the  rather,  as  Antony  is  extremely 
strong  in  cavalry,  whereas  that  of  Lepidus  is  very 
inconsiderable :  and  out  of  these  few,  ten  of  his 
best  men  have  lately  deserted  to  my  camp.  As 
soon  as  I  received  this  express,  I  lost  no  time  to 
forward  and  assist  the  good  intentious  of  Lepidus. 
I  clearly  saw,  indeed,  the  advantage  that  would 
arise  from  my  joining  him ;  as  my  horse  would  be 
of  service  in  pursuing  and  destroying  Antony's 
cavalry,  and,  as  the  presence  of  my  troops  in  gene- 
ral, would  be  a  restraint  upon  the  disaffected  part 
of  those  under  his  command.  To  this  end,  having 
spent  a  day  in  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Isara^, 
a  very  considerable  river,  that  bounds  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Allobroges,  I  passed  it  with  my  whole 
army  on  the  12th  of  May.  But  having  received 
advice  that  Lucius  Antonius*  was  advancing  to- 
wards us  with  some  regiments  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  that  he  was  actually  arrived  at  Forum  Julii^  ;  I 
ordered,  on  the  1 4th,  a  detachment  of  four  thousand 
horse  to  meet  him,  under  the  command  of  my  bro- 
ther, whom  I  purpose  to  follow  by  long  marches 
with  four  light-armed  legions  and  the  remainder  of 
my  cavalry.  And  should  Uiat  Fortune  which  presides 
over  the  republic  prove  in  any  degree  fkvourable  to 
my  arms,  I  shall  soon  put  an  end,  at  once,  both  to 

«  A  tarrliory  fa  Llgnrla,  the  prinoiiMa  town  of  which 
waa  Aqnc  Statlellorom,  now  called  Aqui,  in  the  district 
of  MontMrrat. 

"f  Narbonendan  Qaol :  which,  together  with  part  of 
Spain,  compoaed  the  province  of  Lcpidni. 

V  It  ft  now  called  the  Inrt,  a  rivar  in  Danphin^  which 
falls  into  the  Rhone. 

'  A  brother  of  Mark  Antony. 

f  Now  called  Frrjut,  a  city  in  Provenoe. 


our  own  fears  and  to  the  hopes  of  tbeee  insolent 
rebels.  But  if  the  infamous  Antony,  apprised  of 
our  approach,  should  retire  towards  Italy,  it  wiil 
be  the  business  of  Brutus  to  intercept  his  march ; 
and  Brutus,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  be  wantiag 
either  in  courage  or  conduct  for  that  pvrpoae. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall,  in  that  case,  send  my  brother 
with  a  detachment  of  horse  to  harass  Antony  in  Ids 
retreat,  and  to  protect  Italy  from  his  depredatioBS. 
ParewelL 


LETTER  X. 

CatsiuM,  Prooonsitl,  to  Cieero, 
Tour  letter*  affords  me  a  new  proof  of  yoor 
extraordinary  friendship.    I  find  by  it  that  you  are 
A.  V.  Tia  ^°^  ^^y  '^  well-wisher  to  my  interest,  (as 

you  have,  at  all  times,  been,  indeed,  for 
the  sake  of  the  republic  as  wdl  as  for  my  own.)  bat 
enter  into  it  with  the  warmest  and  most  anxioos 
solicitude.  I  was  persuaded,  therefore,  that  as 
you  could  not  suppose  me  capable  of  being  inactive 
at  a  season  when  my  country  laboured  under  a 
general  oppression,  you  would  be  impatient  to  hcer 
both  of  my  personal  wel£ue  and  of  the  sneoess  of 
my  military  preparations.  For  this  reason,  as  toon 
as  Aulus  Ailienus  had  resigned  those  legions  into 
my  hands  which  he  brought  from  Egypt  %  I  wrote  to 

Sm  by  different  couriers,  whom  I  despatched  to 
ome.  I  sent  a  letter,  at  the  same  time,  to  dw 
senate ;  and  if  my  people  obeyed  their  inatmctioBS, 
it  was  not  delivenBd  till  it  was  first  read  to  yon. 
But,  if  these  expresses  should  not  be  arrived,  I  am 
persuaded  they  have  been  intercepted  by  Dolabells, 
who,  after  having  most  villanously  mnrdeced 
Trebonius^,  has  made  himself  master  of  his  pro- 
vince. 

All  the  troops  which  I  foond  in  Syria  have 
submitted  to  my  authority.  However,  I  have  been 
a  little  retarded  in  my  preparations,  in  order  to 
distribute  some  donatives  which  I  had  promised  to 
the  soldiers,  but  I  have  now  discharged  my  en- 
gagements. 

If  you  are  sensible  that  I  have  refrised  no  laboois 
nor  diangers  for  the  serrice  of  my  country  :  if  it  was 
by  your  advice  and  persuasion  that  I  took  up  arms 

*  This  eeems  to  be  an  answer  to  the  15th  letter  of  the 
preceding  book,  p.  M8. 

•  See  rent.  •,  p.  66& 

k  It  has  already  been  observed  [tee  rem.  ^,  p.  589]  that 
Dolabella  left  Rome  before  the  ezpiradoa  of  his  cocmbI- 
•hip,  in  order  to  poeeees  himself  of  the  sovemment  of 
Syria.  In  hit  way  thither  be  arrived  at  Smyrna,  where 
Trebonius,  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor,  resided.  Trebonlns 
refused  him  admittance  into  the  city,  but  treated  him, 
however,  with  great  civility,  and  many  compliments 
mutually  passed  between  them.  With  theae  Dolabrila 
appeared  sstisfied,  and  pretending  to  pursae  his  maroh, 
proceeded  towards  Bpheeus ;  bnt  he  retomed  in  the  night, 
and  making  himself  master  of  the  dty  by  sorprisa.  s^aed 
Trebooins  in  his  bed.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  PhUippics. 
expatiates  upon  the  cmelties  wlii^  DolaheUa  eaatUsed 
on  this  his  unfortunate  bnt  illustrioue  yisuiMi.  He  kept 
him  two  days  under  torture,  to  extort  a  discovery  of  the 
public  money  in  his  custody,  insulting  him  at  the  same 
time  with  the  most  opprobrious  language ;  he  then  ordered 
his  head  to  be  out  off  and  exhibited  to  the  populace  on 
the  point  of  a  spear,  his  body  to  be  dragged  tliroogb  tilie 
IMTincipal  streets  oi  Smyrna,  and  afterwards  to  be  thrown 
intothesea.  See  rm.  ^ p.  544;  Appian.  DeBelLav.iiL 
p.MS(;PhiLzL9,3. 
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•gtfaut  tbo&B  in&moiu  invaders  of  our  liberties ;  if 
I  have  not  oolj  raised  an  army  for  the  defence  of 
the  oommonwealth,  bat  have  even  snatched  it  from 
Bost  cruel  and  oppressive  hands ;  let  these  oonsi- 
derations  recommend  mj  interests  to  your  care  aa^ 
protection.  Had  Dolabella,  indeed,  possessed  him- 
self of  these  forces,  the  expectation  of  snch  an 
additional  body  of  troops,  even  before  they  had 
actnally  joined  Antony,  wonld  greatly  have  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  his  party.  If,  upon  this 
account,  therefore,  yon  think  these  soldiers  deserve 
highly  of  the  repi^lic,  let  them  experience  the 
benefit  of  your  patronage,  nor  soifer  mem  to  hare 
reason  to  regret,  that  tibey  preferred  their  dnt^  to 
the  oommonwealth,  to  all  the  powerful  temptations 
of  plunder  and  rapine.  I  must  also  recommend  it 
to  your  care,  that  due  honours  be  paid  to  the 
generals,  Marcos  and  Crispus*.  As  to  Bsssus,  he 
obstinately  refused  to  deliver  up  the  legion  under 
his  command :  and  had  they  not,  without  his  con- 
■eot,  deputed  some  of  their  officers  to  treat  with 
me,  he  wonld  have  shut  the  gates  of  Apamea,  and 
forced  me  to  have  entered  the  town  by  assault  I 
make  these  requests,  then,  as  well  in  the  name  of 
our  friendahip,  which,  I  trust,  will  have  much 
weight  with  you ;  as  in  that  of  die  republio,  which 
has  ever,  I  know,  been  the  object  of  your  warmest 
affection.  Beheve  me,  the  army  under  myoom- 
mmd  is  xealoasly  attached  not  only  to  the  senate, 
and  to  every  friend  of  our  country,  but  particularly 
to  yourself.  The  frequent  accounts,  indeed,  they 
hear  of  your  patriot  disposition,  have  extremely 
endeared  you  to  them,  ind  shoidd  they  find  their 
interests  to  be  a  part  of  your  concern,  they  will 
consider  you,  in  all  respects,  as  their  first  and 
greatest  benefactor. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  received  intdU- 
gence  that  Dolabella  is  marched  into  Cilieia, 
whither  I  purpose  immediately  to  follow  him.  I 
will  give  you  early  notice  of  the  event  of  this  expe- 
dition, and  may  I  so  prove  successful,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  deserve  well  of  the  republic.  Take 
care  of  your  health,  and  continue  your  friendship 
tome.    Farewell. 

Tmnmy  oamp,  May  the 7th. 


LETTER  XI. 
To  Dteimut  Brutus,  Contui  eUet. 
The  message  you  commissioned  Galba  and 
Volumnius  to  deliver  to  the  senate,  sufficiently 
A.  V  7ia  iB^^>n**M  ^  nature  of  those  fears  and 
suspicions  which  you  imagine  we  have 
reason  to  entertain.  But  I  must  confess,  that  the 
apprehensions  you  would  thus  infuse  into  us,  seem 
by  no  means  worthy  of  that  glorious  victory  you 
have  obtained  over  the  enemies  of  the  common- 
wealth. Believe  me,  my  dear  Brutus,  both  the 
senate,  and  the  generals  that  support  its  cause,  are 
animated  with  an  undaunted  resolution;  we  are 
sorry,  therefore,  that  you,  whom  we  esteem  the 
bravest  captain  that  ever  the  republic  employed, 
should  think  us  capable  of  any  timidity.  Is  it 
possible,  indeed,  after  having  confidently  reposed 
our  hopes  on  your  courage  and  conduct,  when  you 
were  invested  by  Antony  in  all  the  fulness  of  his 


c  Soma  account  of  these  persons,  as  wen  as  of  Bassos, 
mentioned  In  the  next  sentence,  has  been  giren  In  the 
pteofding  remarks. 


strength  and  power,  that  any  of  us  should  harbour 
the  iMSt  fear  now  that  the  siege  is  raised,  and  the 
enemy's  army  entirely  overthrown  ?  Nor  have  we 
anytUng,  surely,  to  apprehend  firom  Lepidas.  For 
who  can  imagine  him  so  utteiiy  void  of  all  rational 
conduct,  as  to  have  professed  himself  an  advocate 
for  peace,  when  we  were  engaged  in  a  most  neces- 
sary and  important  war,  and  yet  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  republic  the  moment  that  most  desir- 
able peace  is  restored  ?  You  are  far  too  ssgaciOus, 
I  doubt  not,  to  entertain  such  a  thoughf*.  Never- 
theless, the  fosrs  yon  have  renewed  amongst  us,  at 
a  time  when  every  temple  throughout  Rome  is 
resounding  with  our  thanksgivings  for  your  deli- 
verance, have  cast  a  very  considmble  damp  upon 
our  joy.  May  the  fact  prove,  then,  (what,  indeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  as  well  as  hope)  that 
Antony  is  completely  vanquished.  But  should  he 
happen  to  recover  some  degree  of  strength,  he 
will  most  sssuredly  find  that  neither  the  senate  is 
destitute  of  wisdom  nor  the  people  of  courage ;  I 
will  add,  too,  nor  the  republic  of  a  general,  so  long 
as  you  shall  be  alive  to  lead  foith  her  armies. 
FarewdL 
May  the  19th. 


LETTER   Xn. 
Planeus  to  Cteero, 

Antony  arrived  at  Forum- Julii,  with  the  van 
of  his  army,  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  Ventidios  is 
^  ^  ^j^  only  two  days'  march  behind  him.  Lepi- 
dus  writes  me  word,  that  he  proposes  to 
wait  for  me  at  Forum- Voconii*,  where  he  is  at 
present  encamped,  a  place  about  four-and-twenty 
miles  distant  from  Forum- Julii.  If  he  and  Fortune 
do  not  deceive  my  expectations,  the  senate  may 
depend  upon  my  speedily  terminating  this  business 
to  their  full  satisfaction. 

I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  the 
mat  £itigues  which  my  brother  had  undergone,  by 
his  continual  marches,  had  extremely  impaired  his 
constitution.  However,  as  soon  as  he  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  get  abroad,  he  considered  his 
health  as  an  acquisition  which  he  had  gained  as 
much  for  the  service  of  the  republic  as  for  himself, 
and  was  the  first  therefore  to  engage  in  every 
hazardous  expedition.  But  I  have  recommended 
it  to  him,  and  indeed  insisted,  that  he  should 
return  to  Rome,  as  he  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  wear  himself  away  by  continuing  in  the  camp, 
than  be  able  to  give  me  any  assistance.  Besides, 
I  imagined,  now  that  the  republic  was  most  unhap- 
pily deprived  of  both  the  consuls,  that  the  presence 
of  so  worthy  a  magistrate  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  at  Rome.  But  if  any  of  you  should  think 
otherwise,  let  mtf  be  censured  for  my  imprudent  ad- 
vice ;  but  let  not  my  brother  be  condemned  as  fail- 
ing in  his  duty. 

Lepidus,  agreeably  to  my  request,  has  delivered 
Apella  into  my  hands,  as  a  hostage  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  his  engagements  to  co-operate 
with  me  in  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth. 
Lucius  Gellius  has  given  me  proofli  of  his  zeal,  as 

d  It  wiU  appear  ia  the  progreas  of  these  letters,  that  If 
Cicero  was  really  in  earnest  in  what  he  here  says  eoncem- 
Ing  Lepidus,  it  was  he  himself,  and  not  Biutas,  who  WMited 
sagacity. 

c  Now  called  U  Lue,  In  Provence. 
PPS 
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he  has  also  acted  in  the  affair  of  the  three  brothers, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Sextos  GraTianns.  I  haye  lately 
employed  the  latter  in  some  negotiations  between 
Lepidos  and  myself,  and  I  have  found  him  firmly 
attached  to  the  interest  of  the  republic.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  I  give  this  testimony  in  bis  fovour,  a 
tribute  which  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  pay  where- 
erer  it  is  deserved. 

Take  care  of  your  health,  and  allow  me  the  same 
share  of  your  heart  which  you  most  assuredly  pos- 
sess of  mine.  I  recommend  my  dignities,  likewise, 
to  your  protection  ;  and  I  hope,  if  I  can  plead  any 
merit,  yon  will  continue  your  good  ofiBces  to  me 
with  the  same  singular  affection  you  have  hitherto 
discovered.    FarewelL 


LETTER   XIIL 
To  Comificifu. 

Ton  recommend  a  friend  of  my  own,  when  you 
desire  my  good  offices  to  Lucceius  :  be  assured  I 
shall  faithfully  support  his  interest  by 
A.  o.  7  0.   eyery  mean  in  my  power. 

We  have  lost  our  colleagues ',  Hirtius  and  Pansa: 
and  the  death  of  these  excellent  consuls,  who  dis- 
charged their  office  with  great  advantage  to  the 
republic,  has  happened  at  a  very  unseasonable  con- 
juncture. For  though  we  are  at  present  delivered 
from  the  oppressions  of  Antony,  we  are  not  wholly 
free  from  aU  apprehensions  of  danger.  But,  if  I 
may  be  permitted,  I  shall  continue  my  usual  endea- 
vours to  preserve  the  commonwealth  from  ruin ; 
though,  I  must  confess,  I  am  full  weary  of  the 
work.  No  lassitude,  however,  ought  to  obstruct 
the  duties  we  owe  to  our  country. — But  I  forbear 
to  enter  farther  into  this  subject,  as  I  had  rather 
you  should  hear  of  my  actions  from  others  than 
from  myself.  The  account  I  receive  of  yours  is 
entirely  agreeable  to  my  wishes  ;  but  it  is  for  other- 
vrise  with  respect  to  the  reports  concerning  Minu- 
dus.  They  are,  indeed,  very  unfavourable  to  his 
character,  notwithstanding  all  the  fine  things  you 
said  of  him  in  one  of  your  letters.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  to  be  informed 
of  everything  else  which  is  transacting  in  your 
province.    Farewdl. 


LETTER  XIV. 
To  Decimus  Bruttu,  Consul  eieet. 
It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction,  my  dear  Brutus, 
that  I  find  you  approve  of  my  conduct  in  the  senate, 
▲.  V.  Tia    ^^  respect  both  to  the  decemvirs',  and 
to  the  honours  decreed  to  our  young^  man. 
Yet,  after  all,  what  have  my  labours  availed  ?    Be- 
lieve me,  my  friend,  (and  you  know  I  am  not  apt 
to  boast,)  the  senate  was  the  grand  engine  of  my 
power :  but  all  those  springs  which  I  used  so  suc- 
cessfully to  manage,  have  utterly  lost  their  force, 

t  In  the  college  of  augurs. 

r  These  decraorirs  were  probably  the  ten  persons  whom 
the  nnate,  in  the  first  tnmqwrts  of  their  supposed  com- 
plete victory  before  the  walls  of  Modeoa,  had  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Antony  during  his  administra- 
tion of  the  consolar  oflioe.-^ppian.  De  BelL  Civ.  iii  678. 

^  Octavius.  The  honours  here  mentioned  were,  perhaps, 
the  OTation,  (a  kind  of  inferior  and  less  q>lendid  triumph,) 
which,  by  the  influence  of  Cloero,  was  decreed  to  young 
Coaar  for  his  Krvioes  at  the  siege  of  Bfodena.— Life  of 
Cicero,  p.  274. 


and  I  can  no  longer  direct  its  motions.  Tbetratli 
of  it  is,  the  news  of  your  glorioua  tally  from  the 
garrison  of  Mutina,  of  Antony's  flight,  and  of  hit 
army  being  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  had  inspired 
■ich  confident  hopes  of  a  complete  victory,  tkflt 
the  disappointment  has  cast  a  general  damp  upm 
the  spirit  I  had  raised  against  our  enemws ;  and 
all  my  ardent  invectives  seem  at  last  to  have  proved 
just  as  insignificant  as  if  I  had  been  ooinbiCiBg 
with  my  own  shadow.  But  to  the  pnrpoee  of  yo« 
letter. — ^Those  who  are  acqnaint4^  with  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  fourth  and  the  martial  legions,  assure 
me  they  will  never  be  prevailed  on  to  serve  imdet 
you.  As  to  the  supply  of  money  which  yon  desire, 
some  measures  may,  and  most  assuredly  shall,  be 
taken  in  order  to  raise  it  I  am  wholly  in  jo«r 
sentiments  with  regard  to  the  calling  Brutus'  ovt 
of  Oreece,  and  retaining  Cesar  here  for  the  pniteo> 
tion  of  Italy.  I  agree  with  you,  likewise,  mj  deer 
Brutus,  that  you  lutve  enemies ;  and  dioa^  I  find 
it  no  very  difficult  matter  to  sustain  their  attecks, 
yet  still,  however,  they  somewhat  embemM  my 
schemes  in  your  fiivour. 

The  legions  firom  Afrioal  are  daily  expected,  ht 
the  mean  time,  the  world  is  greatly  estonisfaed  to 
find  that  the  war  is  broke  out  again  in  your  province. 
Nothing,  in  truth,  ever  happened  so  unexpectedly ; 
as  we  had  promised  ourselves,  from  the  account  of 
the  victory  which  was  brought  to  us  on  your  birth- 
day, that  the  peace  of  the  republiowas  established  for 
many  generations.  But  now  all  our  fears  are  revived 
with  as  much  strength  as  ever. 

You  mentioned  in  your  letter,  dated  the  15th  of 
May,  that  you  were  just  informed,  by  an  express 
from  Plancus,  that  Lepidus  had  refused  to  receive 
Antony.  Should  this  prove  to  be  facU  our  busi- 
ness will  be  so  much  the  easier ;  if  not,  we  shall 
have  a  very  difficult  struggle  to  maintain,  and  it 
depends  upon  you  to  ease  me  of  my  great  appre- 
hensions for  the  event.  As  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  exhausted  all  my  powers,  and  I  am  utterly 
incapable  of  doing  more  than  I  have  already  per- 
formed. It  is  &r  otherwise,  however,  with  my 
friend  ;  and  I  not  only  wish  but  expect  to  see  yon 
the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  of  Romans. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Plancus. 
Nothing,  my  dear  Plancus,  could  be  more  glori- 
ous to  yourself  , nor  more  acceptable  to  the  senate  than 
A.  V.  710.  ^^  letter  yon  lately  addressed  to  that  as- 
sembly  :  I  wiU  add  too,  nothing  could  be 
more  opportune  than  the  particular  junctnrein  which 
it  was  delivered.  Comutus  received  it  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  full  house,  just  as  he  had  communicated  to 
us  a  cold  and  irresolute  letter  from  Lepidus.  Yours 
was  read  immediately  afterwards,  and  it  was  heard 
with  the  loudest  acdamations  of  applause.  It 
was  highly  pleasing  indeed  to  the  senate,  not  only 
from  the  importance  of  its  contents,  and  tiiose 
sealous  services  to  the  republic  of  whidi  it  gave  us 
an  account,  but  from  that  strength  and  elef^ce  of 
expression  with  whidi  it  was  animated.  The 
senate  was  extremely  urgent  that  it  might  imme- 


i  Marcus  Bmtna. 

J  Theee  were  some  of  the  veteran  legions  that  bad  mred 
under  Julius  Cesar.    See  rem.  "  on  letter  18  of  this  Imm^ 
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dUtelj  be  taken  into  consideration :  bat  Cornntos 
thongbt  proper  to  decline  their  request.  HoweTer, 
the  whole  aaaembly  expresiing  great  indignation  at 
hit  refusal,  the  question  was  put  by  five  of  the  tri- 
bones  of  the  people.  When  Serrilius  was  called 
upon  for  his  opinion,  he  moved  that  the  debate 
inifht  be  a4)oumed.  What  mj  sentiments  were 
(and  I  was  supported  in  them  by  the  unanimous 
conoirrence  of  the  whole  house)  jou  will  see  by 
the  decree  that  passed  upon  this  occasion. 

1  am  sensible  that  your  own  superior  judgment 
is  abundantly  sufficient  to  direct  yon  in  all  emer- 
gencies ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  advisiug  you  not  to 
wak  for  the  sanction  of  the  senate  in  so  critical  a 
conjuncture  as  the  present,  and  which  undoubtedly 
most  often  demand  immediate  action.  Be  a  senate, 
my  friend,  to  yourself;  and,  without  any  other 
aodiority,  scruple  not  to  pursue  such  measures  as 
the  interest  of  the  repubbc  shall  require.  In  one 
word,  let  your  actions  anticipate  our  expectations, 
and  give  us  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  you  have 
executed  some  glorions  exploit,  ere  we  are  so  much 
as  apprised  that  you  even  had  it  in  your  intention. 
I  will  venture  to  assore  you,  that  the  senate  will 
t  oertainlyapprove  both  your  seal  and  your  judg- 

utinwhatereryou  shallthus  undertake.  PareweU. 


LETTER  XVL 
T\f  Deeimut  Bruitu,  Consul  elect, 

1  AM  indebted  to  you  for  your  short  letter  by 
Flaccus  Volumnius.  as  well  as  for  two  others  more 
A  u  7J0  ^IfOncof  which  was  brought  by  the  cou- 
rier of  Titus  Vibins,  the  other  was  for- 
warded to  roe  by  Lupus  ;  and  all  of  them  came  to 
my  hands  on  the  same  day.  I  find,  by  your  own  ac- 
count, as  well  as  by  that  which  Graceius  has  given 
me,  that  the  war,  far  from  being  extinguished, 
seems  to  be  broking  out  again  with  greater  violence. 
You  are  sensible,  if  Antony  should  gain  any 
strength,  that  all  your  illustrious  services  to  the 
republic  vrill  be  utterly  frustrated.  The  first 
accounts  we  received  here,  and  which,  indeed, 
were  universally  credited,  represented  him  as  hav- 
ing  run  away  in  great  consternation,  attended  only 
with  a  few  frightened  and  disarmed  soldiers.  But 
if  the  truth,  after  all,  should  be  (what  Grseceius 
assures  me)  that  Antony  is,  in  fact,  so  strong  as 
to  render  it  unsafie  to  give  him  battle,  he  does  not 
seem  so  much  to  hsve  fled  firom  Mutina,  as  to  have 
changed  the  seat  of  war.  This  unexpected  news 
has  given  all  Rome  another  countenance,  and  a 
general  air  of  disappointment  appears  in  everv  fiice. 
There  are  even  some  amongst  us  who  complain  of 
your  not  having  immediately  pursued  AJntony ; 
for  they  imagine,  if  no  time  had  been  lopt,  that  he 
must  ineviti3>ly  have  been  destroyed.  But  it  is 
usual  with  the  people  in  all  governments,  and  espe- 
cially in  ours,  to  be  particularly  disposed  to  abuse 
their  liberty,  by  licentious  reflections  on  those  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  enjoyment  of  it 
However,  one  should  be  careful  not  to  give  them 
any  just  cause  for  their  censures. 

To  say  all  in  one  word,  whoever  destroys  Antony 
will  have  the  glory  of  terminating  the  war :  a  hint 
which  I  had  rather  leave  to  your  own  reflections, 
than  enter  myself  into  a  more  open  explanation^. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XVn. 
Deeimtu  Bruius  to  Cicero, 
I  WILL  no  longer  attempt  to  make  any  formal 
acknowledgments  of  the  repeated  instances  I  re- 
A  o.  7ia  ^^^  ^^  "f^^^  friendship :  mere  words  are 
a  very  inadequate  return  to  those  obliga- 
tions which  my  best  services  can  but  ill  repay.  If 
you  will  look  back  upon  my  former  letters,  you 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reasons  Uiat 
prevented  me  from  pursuing  Antony  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Mutina.  The  truth,  my  dear 
Cicero,  is,  that  I  was  not  only  unprovided  both 
with  cavalry  and  baggage-horses,  but  not  having 
at  that  time  had  an  intenriew  with  Cesar,  I  could 
not  depend  on  his  sssistance :  and  I  was  wholly 
ignorant,  likewise,  that  Hirtius  was  killed.  This 
will  account  for  my  not  having  pursued  Antony  on 
the  day  of  the  engagement.  The  day  following  1 
received  an  express  from  Pansa,  to  attend  him  at 
Bononia ;  but,  in  my  way  thither,  being  informed 
of  his  death,  I  immediately  returned  back  to  join 
my  little  corps.  I  may  justly  call  them  so,  indeed, 
as  my  forces  are  extremely  diminished,  and  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  from  the  great  hardships  they 
suflTered  during  the  siege.  It  was  by  these  means 
that  Antony  got  two  days'  advance  of  me  ;  and,  as 
he  marehed  in  disorder,  he  could  retire  much  fsster 
than  it  was  in  my  power  to  pursue.  He  increased 
his  forces  likewise  by  pressing  the  inhabitants,  and 
throwing  open  the  prisons  in  every  town  through 
which  he  passed :  and  in  this  manner  he  continued 
his  march  till  he  arrived  in  the  fens  of  Sabata. 
This  is  a  place  with  which  I  must  bring  you 
acquainted.  It  is  situated  between  the  Alps  and 
the.  Apennines,  and  the  roads  that  lie  about  it 
are  scarce  practicable.  When  I  had  reached  within 
thirty  miles  of  Antony,  I  was  informed  that  he  had 
been  joined  by  Ventidius,  and  had  made  a  speech  at 
the  head  of  their  combined  troops,  to  persuade  them 
to  follow  him  over  the  Alps  ;  assuring  them  that 
Lepidtts  had  agreed  to  support  him.  Nevertheless, 
not  only  his  own  soldiers  (which,  indeed,  are  a 
very  inconsiderable  number,)  but  those  likewise  of 
Ventidius,  repeatedly  and  unanimously  declared 
that  they  were  determined  either  to  conquer,  or 
perish  in  Italy ;  and  at  the  same  time  desired  that 
they  might  be  conducted  to  PoUentia^  Antony 
found  it  in  vain  to  oppose  them ;  however,  be 
deferred  his  march  till  the  ensuing  day.  As  soon 
as  I  received  this  intelligence,  I  detached  five 
cohorts  to  Pdlentia  ;  and  am  now  folkming  them 
with  the  remainder  of  my  troops.  This  detach- 
ment threw  themselves  into  that  city  an  hour  before 
Trebellius  arrived  with  his  cavalry;  a  circumstance 
which  gives  me  great  satis&ctioa,  as  it  is  a  point, 
I  think,  upon  which  our  whole  success  depends. 
When  the  enemy  found  that  their  designs  were 
thus  frustrated,  tiiey  conceived  hopes  of  crossing 
the  Alps  into  Gaul;  as  they  supposed  the  four 
legions  conmianded  by  Plancus  would  not  be  able 
to  withstand  their  united  forces,  and  that  an  army 
from  Italy  could  not  overtake  them  soon  enough 
to  prevent  their  passage. — However,  the  AUo- 
broges,  together  with  my  detachment,  have  hitherto 
been  sufl&cient  to  prevent  their  design ;  which,  I 

1  Soms  reaMins  of  this  dtystOl  mbiist,  under  the  oainc 
of  PcUnstk.  It  Is  sitiiatcd  at  the  conflncnoe  of  the  Sturs 
and  the  Tanaro,  in  Piedmont. 
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trnsty  they  will  find  still  more  difficult  to  effect, 
when  I  shall  come  np  with  the  rest  of  my  forces. 
Bat  should  they  happen,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pass 
the  Isara,  I  shall  exert  my  utmost  endeaTours  that 
this  drcumstance  may  not  be  attended  with  any  ill 
consequences  to  the  commonwealth. 

Let  it  raise  the  spirits  and  the  hopes  of  the 
senate,  to  observe  that  Plancus  and  myself,  toge- 
ther with  our  respective  armies,  act  in  perfect 
concert  with  each  other,  and  are  ready  to  hazard 
every  danger  in  support  of  the  common  cause. 
However,  whilst  you  thus  confidently  rely  on  our 
zeal  and  diligence,  you  will  remit  nothing,  I  hope, 
of  your  own,  but  employ  your  utmost  care  to  send 
us  a  reinforcement,  as  well  as  every  other  necessary 
supply,  that  may  render  us  in  a  condition  to  defend 
your  liberties  against  those  who  have  infiimously 
conspired  their  ruin.  One  cannot,  indeed,  but 
look  upon  these  our  enemies  with  so  much  the 
greater  indignation,  as  they  have  acted  with  the 
vilest  hypocrisy,  and  suddenly  turned  those  troops 
against  their  country,  which  tiiey  long  pretended  to 
have  raised  for  its  defence.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVin. 
Deoimus  Brutus  to  Cicero, 

I  WISH  you  would  peruse  the  letter  I  have 
addressed  to  the  senate,  and  make  what  alterations 
A  V  710  y^^  '^^  ju<)ge  proper.  You  will  find  by 
*  it,  that  I  am  under  an  absolute  necessity 
of  thus  applying  to  them.  Whilst  I  imagined  that 
I  should  be  joined  by  the  fourth  and  martial 
legions  *",  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  the  senate 
which  passed  for  that  purpose  on  the  motion  of 
Panlus  and  Drusus,  I  was  less  solicitous  about  the 
rest ;  but  now  that  I  have  only  some  new-raised 
regiments,  and  those  too  extremely  ill-accoutred, 
I  cannot  but  be  apprehensive  upon  your  accounts, 
OS  well  as  upon  my  own. 

The  citizens  of  Yicentia''  have  always  distin- 
guished Marcus  Brutus  and  myself  by  their  parti- 
cular regard.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  endeavour 
that  justice  be  done  them  by  the  senate,  in  the 
affair  concerning  the  slaves.  They,  are,  indeed, 
entitled  to  your  favour,  both  by  the  equity  of  their 
cause,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have,  upon 
all  occasions,  persevered  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
republic :  whereas  their  adversaries,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  a  most  seditious  and  faithless  people. 
Farewell. 

Veroelln O.May  the 21tt. 


LETTER  XIX. 
Marctu  Lepidus^  to  Cicero. 
Haviko  received  advice  ^at  Antony  was  ad- 
vancing with  his  troops  towards  my  province,  and 
had  sent  before  him  a  detachment  of  his 


.  u.  710. 


cavalry  under  the  command  of  his  brother 


n  These  were  veteran  legions  which  had  served  under 
Crsar.  But,  notwithstanding  that  they  entered  into  the 
army  of  the  late  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  they  could 
by  no  means  be  prerailed  with  to  Join  Deoimus  Brutus, 
in  resentment,  'tis  probable,  of  the  part  he  bore  in  the 
conspiracy  against  their  fiavoarite  general;— Ep.  Fam. 
XL14. 

B  Vicmza,  a  maritime  city  in  the  territories  of  the 
Tenetlan^ 

•  V€rc€in,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,    v  See  rem.  *>,  p,  iffj. 


Lucius,  I  moved  with  my  army  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Arar^,  in  order  to  oppose 
their  passage.  I  continued  my  march  without 
halting,  till  I  arrived  at  Forum  Vooonii,  and  am 
now  encamped  somewhat  beyond  that  town,  on 
the  river  Argenteus',  opposite  to  Antony.  Ven- 
tidius  has  joined  him  with  his  three  legions,  and 
has  formed  his  camp  a  little  above  mine.  Antony, 
before  this  conjunction,  had  the  second  l^on  en- 
tire, together  with  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
though  indeed  wholly  unarmed,  who  escaped  from 
the  general  slaughter  of  his  other  legions :  he  b 
extremely  strong  in  cavalry;  for,  as  none  of  those 
troops  suffered  in  the  late  action,  be  has  do  less 
than  ***"  horse.  Great  numbers  of  his  soldiers, 
both  horse  and  foot,  are  continually  deserting  to 
my  camp ;  so  thst  his  troops  diminish  every  day. 
Both  Silanus*  and  Culeo*  have  left  his  army,  and 
are  returned  to  mine.  But  notwithstanding  I  was 
greatiy  offended  by  their  going  to  Antony,  con- 
trary  to  my  inclination,  yet,  in  regard  to  tiie  con- 
nexions  that  subsist  between  us,  and  in  oomplianoe 
with  my  usual  clemency,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
4)ardon  them.  However,  I  do  not,  upon  any  occa- 
sion, employ  their  services,  nor,  indeed,  suffer  them 
to  remain  in  the  camp. 

As  to  what  concerns  my  conduct  in  this  war, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in 
my  duty  either  to  the  senate  or  the  republic ;  and 
whatever  farther  measures  I  shall  take  to  this  end, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  them  to  you. 

The  friendship  between  us  has  upon  all  occasions 
been  inviolably  preserved  on  both  sides,  and  we 
have  mutually  vied  in  our  best  good  offices  to  each 
other.  But  I  doubt  not  that,  since  this  great  and 
sudden  commotion  has  been  raised  in  the  common- 
wealth,  some  false  and  injurious  reports  have  been 
spread  of  me  by  my  enemies,  which,  in  the  seal  of 
your  heart  for  the  interest  of  the  republic,  have 
given  you  much  uneasiness.  I  have  tiie  satisfac- 
tion, however,  to  be  informed  by  my  agents  at 
Rome,  that  you  are  by  no  means  disposed  easily 
to  credit  these  idle  rumours ;  for  which  I  think 
myself,  as  I  justiy  ought,  extremely  obliged  to  you. 
I  am  so,  likewise,  for  the  former  instances  of  your 
friendship,  in  promoting  my  public  honours,  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  which,  be  assured,  is  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  my  heart. 

Let  me  conjure  you,  my  dear  Cicero,  if  you  are 
sensible  that  my  public  conduct  has  upon  all  oeca 
sions  been  worthy  of  the  name  I  bear,  to  be  per 
suaded  that  I  shall  continue  to  act  with  equal,  or, 
if  possible,  even  with  superior  zeal''.  Let  me  hope, 
too,  that  the  greater  the  favours  are  which  you 
have  conferred  upon  me,  the  more  you  will  think 
yourself  engaged  to  support  my  credit  and  character. 
Farewell. 
From  my  camp,  at  Pons  Argenteus,  May  the  SSd. 


4  The  Saone^  which  falls  into  the  RhMie  at  Lyons. 

'  The  Argens,  in  Prorenoe:  it  emptlea  itself  in(4»  the 
Mediterranean,  a  few  miles  below  Frcjos. 

•  The  number  is  omitted  in  all  the  ancient  M68. 

t  See  rem.  «  p.  574. 

n  He  had  been  sent  by  Lepidns  with  a  body  of  men. 
under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  paosee  of  the  Alpe, 
but  most  probably  with  secret  instmotions  to  faronr  the 
march  of  Antony  over  those  mountains,  in  his  way  to  the 
camp  of  Lepidus ;  for  he  suiftred  Antony  to  pmm  tbem 
without  the  least  obetruction.— Appian.De  BeU.  Civ.  ili. 
p.  579. 

▼  There  was  so  little  of  truth  in  these  profi-MJons.  that 
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LETTER  XX. 
Planeus  to  Cicero, 
You  have  been  apprised,  no  doubt,  br  Lsvns 
and  Nerra,  as  well  as  by  the  letter  they  oeliTered 

A,  V,  710.  ^  V^^  ^^  "y  P*'*'  °^  ^**®  design  I  was 
meditating  when  they  left  me ;  as,  indeed, 
they  have  constantly  borne  a  share  in  all  my 
coondls  and  measnres  of  OTery  kind.  It  has 
happoAed,  however,  to  me,  what  happens  not 
un  frequently  I  suppose  to  every  man  who  is 
tender  of  his  reputation,  and  desirous  of  approving 
his  conduct  to  the  friends  of  his  country :  I  have 
given  up  a  safer  scheme,  as  being  liable  perhaps 
to  some  ill-natured  exceptions,  in  exchange  for  a 
more  dangerous  one  that  may  better  evince  my 
seal.  I  am  to  inform  you,  then,  that,  after  the 
departure  of  my  lieutenants^,  I  received  two  letters 
from  Lepidus,  entreating  me  to  join  him.  These 
were  seconded  by  the  much  stronger  solicitations 
of  Laterensis,  who  earnestly  represented  to  me 
(what,  indeed,  I  am  also  apprehensive  of  myself) 
that  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  a  mutiny  among 
the  disaffected  troops  under  the  conduct  of  Lepidus. 
I  determined  immediately,  therefore,  to  march  to 
his  assistance,  and  take  an  equal  share  in  the  dan- 
gers with  which  he  was  threatened.  I  was  sensible, 
at  the  same  time,  that  to  wait  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isara  till  Brutus  should  pass  that  river  with  his 
army,  and  to  meet  the  enemy  in  conjunction  with 
my  colleague,  whose  forces,  as  well  as  their  general, 
would  act  in  perfect  harmony  with  me  and  my 
troops,  would  be  much  the  most  cautious  measure 
with  respect  to  my  own  personal  seouritv.  But  I 
reflected,  that  if  any  misfortune  should  attend 
Lepidus,  it  would  be  wholly  imputed  to  me,  and  I 
should  be  condemned  either  as  obstinately  suffering 
my  resentment  to  prevent  me  from  giving  suocour 
to  my  enemv  in  the  cause  of  the  republic,  or  of 
timidly  avoiding  to  take  part  in  the  danger  of  a  most 
just  and  necessary  war.  As  my  presence,  there- 
fore, might  be  a  mean  of  protecting  Lepidus,  and 
of  bringing  his  army  into  a  better  disposition,  I  re- 
solved to  expose  myself  to  all  haxards,  rather  than 
appear  to  act  with  too  much  circumspection.  But 
never  was  any  man  more  anxious  in  an  affair  for 
which  he  was  in  no  sort  answerable,  than  I  am  in 
the  present ;  for  though  I  should  have  no  manner 
of  doubt  if  the  army  of  Lepidus  were  not  con- 
cerned, yet,  under  that  circumstance,  I  am  full  of 
apprehensions  for  the  event  Had  it  been  my 
fortune  to  have  met  Antony  before  my  junction 
with  Lepidus,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  kept  the  field  against  me  even  a  single 
hour ;  such  is  the  confidence  I  have  in  my  own 
troops,  and  so  heartily  do  I  despise  his  broken 
forces,  as  well  as  those  of  that  paltry  muleteer,  the 
contemptible  Ventidius*.  But,  as  the  case  is  now 
circumstanced,  I  dread  to  think  what  may  be  the 
consequence,  should  any  ill  humours  He  concealed 
in  the  army  of  Lepidus;  as  they  may  possibly 
break  out  in  all  their  malignity,  before  they  can  be 
remedied,  or  even  discovered.  It  is  certain,  bow- 
ever,  that  Lepidus,  together  with  the  well-affected 

Lcpldiu.  within  a  very  few  days  from  the  dale  of  this  let- 
ter, epeoly  joined  with  Antony  afalnst  the  teoate.  8oe 
letter  n  of  this  book. 

V  Lcnu  and  Nerra,  the  penooa  mentioned  above. 

<  Ree  rem,  ',  p,  47^. 


part  of  his  army,  wonld  be  exposed  to  great  danger, 
if  we  should  not  act  in  coi^nnction :  besides  that, 
our  infamous  enemies  would  gain  a  very  consi- 
derable advantage,  should  they  draw  off  any  of  his 
forces.  If  my  presence,  therdbre,  should  prove  a 
mean  of  preventing  these  evils,  I  shall  think  myself 
much  indebted  to  my  courage  and  good  fortune  for 
engsging  me  to  make  the  experiment.  With  this 
design  I  moved  with  my  army  from  the  banks  of 
the  Isara  on  the  21st  of  May,  having  first  erected 
a  fort  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  which  I  had  thrown 
over  that  river,  and  placed  a  strong  party  to  defend 
it,  that  when  Brutus  shall  arrive,  he  may  have 
nothing  to  retard  his  passage.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  I  nope  to  join  Lepidus  within  eight  days  from 
the  date  of  this  letter.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXL 
From  the  same  to  Cicero, 

I  SHOiTLD  be  ashamed  that  this  letter  is  so  little 
consistent  with  my  former,  if  it  arose  (torn  any 

^^  .^^  instability  of  my  own.  But  it  is  much 
otherwise ;  and  I  have  steadily  pursued 
everr  measure  in  my  power  to  engage  Lepidus  to 
act  in  concert  with  me,  for  the  defence  of  the  re- 
public, imagining  it  would  render  you  less  appre* 
hensive  of  my  success  against  our  wretched  ene- 
mies. To  this  end,  I  not  only  complied  with  all 
the  conditions  he  proposed,  but  even  engaged  for 
more  than  he  demanded ;  and  I  had  so  much  con- 
fidence in  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  that  I 
ventured  to  assure  you,  no  longer  than  two  days 
ago,  that  he  would  sealously  co-operate  with  me 
in  carrying  on  the  war  upon  one  common  plan.  I 
depended,  indeed,  upon  the  promises  he  had  given 
me  under  his  own  hand,  together  with  the  assur* 
ances  I  had  likewise  received  from  Laterensis,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  my  camp,  and  who  earnestly 
conjured  me  to  forget  all  resentments  against  Lepi- 
dus, and  to  rely  upon  his  good  faith.  But  Lepidus 
has  now  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  entertain  these 
favourable  hopes  of  him  any  longer:  however,  I 
I  have  taken,  and  shall  continue  to  take,  all  neces- 
sary precautions,  that  the  republic  may  not  be 
prejudiced  by  my  too  easy  credulity.  I  am  to  inform 
you,  theu,  that  after  I  had  used  the  utmost  expe- 
dition (agreeably  to  his  own  earnest  request)  to 
transport  my  army  over  the  Isara ;  and  for  that 
purpose  had,  in  the  space  of  a  single  day,  thrown 
a  bridge  across  that  river,  I  received  a  counter- 
express  from  him,  requiring  me  to  advance  no 
ftirther,  as  he  should  not  have  occasion,  he  said, 
for  my  assistance.  Nevertheless,  I  will  own  to  yo« 
I  was  so  imprudent  as  to  proceed  in  my  march, 
believing  that  the  true  reason  of  his  thus  changing 
his  mind  arose  from  an  unwillingness  to  have  a 
partner  with  him  in  his  glory.  I  imagined  that, 
without  depriving  him  of  any  share  of  that  honour 
which  he  seemed  so  desirous  to  monopolise,  I  might 
post  myself  at  some  convenient  distance,  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  support  him  with  my  troops,  incase 
he  should  be  pressed  by  the  enemy :  an  event  which, 
in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  I  thought  not  im. 
probable.  In  the  mean  time,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  excellent  Laterensis,  which  was  conceived 
in  terms  full  of  despair.  He  complained  that  he 
had  been  greatly  deceived,  and  assured  soe  that 
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neither  Lepidus  nor  his  annj  was  to  be  tmsted. 
He  expressly  csotioned  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
upon  vaj  guard  against  their  artifices ;  adding,  that 
he  had  faithfiilly  discharged  the  engagements  he  had 
entered  into,  on  his  part,  and  hoped  I  wooid  act 
with  the  same  fidelity  to  the  repablic  on  mine.  I 
have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Titias,  and  por- 
pose  to  transmit  the  originals  of  all  the  rest  relating 
to  this  affair,  by  the  hands  of  Lctus  Cispins,  who 
was  privy  to  the  whole  transaction.  I  shall  insert 
in  this  packet  the  letters  of  Lepidus,  to  which  I  did 
not  give  any  credit,  as  well  as  those  to  which  1 
did. 

I  most  not  forget  to  add,  that  when  Lepidus 
harangued  his  soldiers,  these  mighty  honest  fellows 
were  exceedingly  clamorous  for  peace.  They  pro- 
tested that,  after  the  loss  of  both  the  consuls,  after 
the  destruction  of  so  many  brave  men,  who  had 
perished  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  after 
Antony  and  his  adherents  had  been  declared  ene- 
mies of  the  commonwealth,  and  their  estates  con- 
fiscated, they  were  determined  not  to  draw  their 
swords  any  more,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  They  were  prompted  to  behave  thus  muti- 
nously, not  only  by  the  insolent  suggestions  of  their 
own  hearts,  but  by  the  encouragement  also  of  their 
officers,  particularly  Canidius,  Rufrenus,  and  others, 
whose  names  the  senate  shall  be  acquainted  with 
at  a  proper  season.  Lepidus  was  so  far  from 
punishing  this  sedition,  that  be  did  not  take  even 
a  single  step  to  restrain  it.  I  thought,  therefore^ 
that  it  would  be  the  highest  temerity  to  expose 
my  own  faithful  troops,  together  with  my  auxi- 
liaries,  which  are  commanded  by  some  of  the  most 
considerable  chiefs  of  Gaul,  and.  in  effect,  too,  my 
whole  province  to  their  combined  armies.  I  con- 
sidered, if  I  should  thus  lose  my  life,  and  involve 
the  republic  in  my  own  destruction,  I  should  foil, 
not  only  without  honour,  but  without  pity.  In 
consequence  of  these  reflections,  I  have  determined 
to  march  my  forces  back  again,  that  our  wretched 
enemies  may  not  have  so  great  an  advantage  as  my 
advandng  any  farther  mi^t  possibly  give  them.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  post  my  army  so  advantageou4y 
as  to  cover  the  province  under  my  command  from 
being  insulted,  even  supposing  the  troops  of  Lepi- 
dus should  actually  revolt  In  short,  it  shall  be  my 
care  to  preserve  everything  in  its  present  situation, 
till  the  senate  shall  send  an  army  hither,  and  vin- 
dicate the  liberties  of  the  republic  with  the  same 
success  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  attended  their 
arms  before  the  walls  of  Mutina.  In  the  mean 
time,  be  assured  that  no  man  will  act  with  more 
fervent  zeal  than  myself  in  all  the  various  occur- 
rences of  the  war ;  and  I  shall  most  readily  either 
encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field,  or  sustain  the 
hardships  of  a  siege,  or  even  lay  down  my  life 
itself,  as  any  of  these  circumstances  shall  prove 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  senate.  Let  me 
exhort  you,  then,  my  dear  Cicero,  to  exert  your 
utmost  efforts  to  send  a  speedy  reinforcement  to 
me,  ere  Antony  shall  have  increased  the  number  of 
his  forces,  or  our  own  shall  be  entirely  dispirited. 
For,  if  despatch  be  given  to  this  affair,  these  infa- 
mous banditti  will  undoubtedly  be  extirpated,  and 
the  republic  remain  in  full  possession  of  her  late 
victory.  Take  care  of  your  health,  and  continue 
your  friendship  to  me. 

P.  S. — 1  know  not  whether  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  any  excuse  for  the  absence  of  my  brother. 


who  was  prevented  firom  attending  me  in  tUv  expe- 
dition by  a  slow  fever,  occasioned  by  the  gresft 
fatigues  he  has  lately  undergone.  As  no  man  haa 
shown  more  zeal  or  courage  in  the  caoae  of  tke 
republic,  he  will  undoubtedly  return  to  the  i 
of  his  post  the  very  first  moment  his  health 
permit. 

I  recommend  my  honours  to  your  protectloa  ; 
though  I  must  confess,  at  the  same  tune,  that  all 
my  desires  ought  to  be  satisfied,  since  I  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  your  friendship,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  you  invested  with  the  high  credit  and  antho- 
rity  I  have  ever  wished  you.  I  will  leave  it,  tbcre^ 
fore,  entirely  to  yourself,  both  when  and  in  what 
manner  I  shall  experience  the  effect  of  yoor  good 
offices ;  and  will  (mly  request  you  to  suffer  wait  to 
succeed  Hirtius  in  your  affection,  as  I  certainly  do 
in  the  respect  and  esteem  he  bore  you.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXn. 
To  Fumiutr. 

Ip  the  interest  of  the  republic  requires  the  ood* 
tinuance  of  your  services,  and  it  be  neoeasary  <as 
A.  u.  7ia  ^  ^^  world,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  it  is) 
that  you  should  bear  a  part  in  those  im- 
portant operations,  which  must  extinguish  the 
remaining  flames  of  the  war,  you  cannot,  surely, 
be  engaged  in  a  more  worthy,  a  more  laudable,  or 
a  more  illustrious  pursuit,  I  think,  therefore,  you 
should  by  no  means  interrupt  your  applauded 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  tiie  sake  of  obtain- 
ing the  pnetorship  somewhat  earlier  than  you  are 
regularly  entitled  to  enjoy  it.  I  say  your  appkmdtd 
efforts ;  for  let  not  my  friend  be  ignorant  of  the 
fame  which  his  conduct  has  acquired.  Believe  me, 
it  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Plancus  himself,  both 
by  his  own  confession,  and  in  the  judgment,  too, 
of  all  the  world.  If  Uiere  is  any  farther  services 
then,  remaining  for  you  to  perform  to  your  country, 
you  ought  to  pursue  it  wi^  an  unbroken  applica- 
tion, as  an  employment,  of  all  others,  the  moat 
truly  honourable  :  and  what,  my  friend,  shall  stand 
in  competition  with  true  honour  ?  But  should  yon 
imagine  that  you  have  amply  satisfied  the  duties 
you  owe  to  the  commonwealth,  I  do  not  dissuade 
you  from  hastening  hither  when  the  time  of  the 
elections  shall  approach,  provided  this  ambitiotts 
impatience  shall  nothing  diminish  from  the  lustre 
of*  that  reputation  you  luive  so  justly  obtained.  I 
could  name,  however,  many  instances  of  per- 
sons  of  great  distinction,  who,  during  their  eo- 
gagements  in  the  service  of  the  republic  abroad, 
have  renounced  their  legal  pretensions  of  soliciting 
employments  at  home  ;  a  sacrifice  which,  in  your 
own  case,  will  be  so  much  the  less,  as  you  are  not 
at  present  strictly  qualified  to  offer  yourself  as  a 
candidate.  Had  you  already,  indeed,  passed 
through  the  office  of  ledile,  and  two  years*  had 
intervened  since  your  exercising  that  fimctioii,  the 

f  He  had  been  tribune  in  the  year  of  Rome  TOS*  aad 
wae  at  this  time  in  the  army  of  Planoos,  as  ooa  of  his 
lieutenants. 

s  Bythelawsof  Romeamanoouldnotbeohoeeainrtor 
till  two  years  after  he  had  eerved  tha  office  of  cdOes  aad 
the  same  distance  of  time  was  Ukawiaa  ro^ulred  bolema 
the  pnttonhip  and  the  consulate.  • 
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•df-denial  would  hare  been  greater ;  whereei  now 
yon  will  forego  nothing  of  the  usoal  and  stated  time 
of  petitioning  for  the  post  in  question.  I  am  very 
•ansible  that  your  interest  is  much  too  strong  to 
require  the  assistance  of  Plancus :  nerertbdess, 
•hoold  his  arms  be  attended  with  the  success  we 
wish,  your  applications  would  certainly  appear  with 
greater  advantage,  were  they  deferred  till  the  time 
of  his  consulate. 

Thus  much  (as  I  was  willing  you  should  know 
By  sentiments)  I  thought  proper  to  say ;  but  more, 
I  am  persuaded,  your  own  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment would  render  unnecessary.  The  flom  of  aU, 
then,  is  shortly  this :  that  I  would  have  you  regu- 
late your  conduct,  upon  all  occurrences,  not  by  the 
common  standard  of  popular  ambition,  but  by  that 
of  true  and  solid  glory,  and  look  upon  a  lasting 
reputation  as  of  more  value  than  the  transient 
honour  of  enjoying  the  praetorian  office  somewhat 
earlier  than  usuaL  I  had  a  consultation  the  other 
day  at  my  house  upon  this  subject,  with  your 
very  good  friends  Ciecina,  Calvisius,  and  my 
brother,  at  which  your  fireedman  Dardanus  was 
likewise  present ;  and  they  every  one  of  them  joined 
with  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  here  given  you.  But 
after  all,  vou  yourself  are  the  best  and  most  com- 
)iQtent  judge.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXm. 

Dgeimus  Brutui  to  Cicero, 

Fribndship  and  gratitude  make  me  feel,  upon 
your  account,  what  I  never  felt  upon  my  own ; 
A.  o.  7ia  '"^  '  ^"^  confess,  that  I  am  not  without 
fear  in  regard  to  a  story  which  has  been 
propagated  concerning  you.  I  thought  I  it  by  no 
means  a  matter  to  be  despised  when  I  had  only 
heard  of  it,  as  I  frequently  did,  from  common 
report ;  but  it  has  lately  been  mentioned  to  me, 
likewise,  by  Segulius.  This  man  tells  me  (though 
what  he  says,  indeed,  is  generally  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  his  character)  that  payinff  a  visit  at 
Cspsar's,  where  you  were  much  the  subject  of  the 
conversation,  Cosar  complained  (and  it  was  the  only 
charge,  it  seems,  which  he  brought  against  you)  of 
an  ambiguous  expression  *■  which  you  had  made  use 
of  concerning  him.  1  suspect  the  whole  to  be  a  mere 
fiction  of  Sc^inlius,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  he  him- 

•  The  expreedon  itself  k  inserted  in  the  original ;  but  as 
tt  tnms  upon  an  ambiguity  that  will  not  hold  in  our  Ian- 
goage.  It  was  imponlble  to  preactvc  it  in  the  translation. 
•*  Laudandom  adolesoeotem,  (Cioero  Is  charged  with  hav- 
ing eaid,)  praandum,  toUeodum,"  the  last  of  which  words 
la  capable  of  a  double  meaning,  and  may  imply  either  that 
Octavius  should  be  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  the  state, 
or  that  his  life  should  be  taken  away.  The  polite  and 
learned  panegyrist  of  Cicero's  conduct  has  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  his  admired  hero  from  a  charge  so  little  fsvour- 
able  both  to  his  prudence  and  hia  honour,  and  it  is  to  be 
wliiied  that  his  arguments  were  as  convincing  as  they  are 
plansiUe.  In  a  point,  however,  that  does  not  admit  of 
any  positive  proof,  candour  will  incline  on  the  fsvourable 
ride;  though  I  cannot  but  sgree  with  an  excellent  author. 
that  if  the  accusation  was  true,  '*  it  very  much  takes  off 
from  the  ingratitude  of  Octavius,  in  consenting  to  the  death 
of  his  benefactor ;  since  such  double-dealing  could  hardly 
Jswi  I  u  the  name  of  an  obligation,  let  the  effects  of  it  be 
•vsr  so  advantageous.**— life  of  Cicero,  p.  281 ;  Observ.  on 
t]ieUfeofCictiJ.p.M.- 


self  who  reported  these  words  to  Csesar.  Segulius 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  persuade  me 
that  you  are  in  great  danger  of  ftilling  a  victim  to 
the  resentment  of  the  veteran  legions,  who  speak 
of  you,  he  pretends,  with  much  indignation.  The 
principal  cause,  it  seems,  of  their  displeasure  is, 
that  both  Csesar  and  myself  are  left  out  of  the 
commission  for  dividing  the  lands  ^  among  the 
soldiers,  and  that  everything  is  disposed  of  just  as 
you  and  your  friends  at  Rome  think  proper. 

Notwithstanding  that  1  was  on  my  march ^  when 
I  received  this  account,  yet  1  thought  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  pass  the  Alps  till  I  had  informed 
myself  how  affairs  stand.  I  am  well  persuaded, 
nevertheless,  that  with  respect  to  yourself,  these 
reports  and  menaces  of  the  veterans  aim  at  nothing 
farther  than  by  alarming  your  fears,  and  incensing 
the  young  Csesar  against  you,  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves a  more  considerable  proportion  of  the 
rewards  decreed  by  the  senate.  6nt  I  do  not  in- 
tend, by  saying  this,  to  dissuade  you  from  stand- 
ing upon  your  guard,  as  nothing,  be  assured,  is 
more  valuable  to  me  than  your  life.  Let  me  only 
caution  you  not  to  suffer  your  fears  to  run  you  into 
greater  dangers  than  those  you  wonld  avoid.  How- 
ever,  I  would  advise  you  to  obviate  the  clamours 
of  these  veterans,  as  far  as  you  reasonably  may ; 
and  to  comply  with  their  desires,  both  in  regard  to 
the  decemvirs*  and  to  the  distribution  of  their  re- 
wards. As  to  those  forfeited  estates  which  belonged 
to  the  veterans  who  served  under  Antony,  1  should 
be  glad,  if  you  think  proper,  that  Csesar  and  myself 
may  be  nominated  to  assign  them  to  the  troops. 
But  in  reference  to  the  pecuniary  donative  which 
they  have  been  also  promised,  it  will  be  proper  to 
act  with  more  deliberation,  and  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  public  finances  shall  require :  to 
which  end  it  may  be  signified  to  them,  that  the 
senate  will  take  these  their  claims  into  considers- 
tion.  As  to  those  other  four  legions  to  whom  the 
senate  has  also  decreed  an  allotment  of  lands,  1 
imagine  that  the  estates  in  Campania,  together 
with  those  which  were  formerly  seized  bv  Sylla, 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  1  should  think, 
too,  that  the  best  method  of  division  would  be, 
either  to  parcel  out  those  lands  in  equal  shares  to 
the  several  legions,  or  to  determine  their  respective 
proportions  by  lot.  But  when  I  thus  give  yon  my 
opinioa,  it  is  by  no  means  as  pretending  to  superior 
judgment,  but  merely  from  the  affection  of  my 
heart  towards  you,  and  from  my  sincere  desire  that 
the  public  tranquillity  may  be  preserved,  which,  I 
am  very  sensible,  if  any  accidents  should  happen  to 
you,  cannot  possibly  be  maintained. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  march  out  of  Italy,  unless  I 
should  find  it  greatly  expedient.  Meanwhile  I  am 
employed  in  disciplining  my  troops,  and  fomish- 
ing  them  with  arms :  and  I  hope  to  appear  with  no 
contemptible  body  of  forces,  upon  any  emergency 
that  shall  again  call  me  into  the  field.  But  Csesar, 
however,  has  not  sent  back  the  legion  to  me  which 
served  in  Pansa's  army. 

1  request  your  immediate  answer  to  this  letter ; 
and  if  you  should  have  anything  of  importance  to 

^  These  were  lands  which  the  sokate  seem  to  have 
promised  as  an  encouragement  to  their  troops,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  against  Antony.— Philipp.  xIt.  13. 

c  In  order  to  join  Plancus. 

'  The  perwrns  appointed  to  execute  the  commisttion  for 
the  dlscribntioo  of  the  lands  above-mentioned. 
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oommaiueate   to    me,  which  requires  particoUr 
secrecy,  I  desire  yoa  would  coiiTey  it  by  one  of 
your  own  domestics.    Farewell. 
BporedUe,  May  the  84th. 


LETTER    XXIV. 
From  the  fame  to  Cicero, 

All  things  here  go  on  well':  and  it  shall  be  my 
endeavour  to  render  them  still  better.  Lepidas 
j,Q  seems  to  be  favourably  disposed  towards 
me ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  reason  to  divest 
ourselves  of  all  our  fears,  and  to  act  with  undaunted 
freedom  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  But  had 
our  affairs  a  far  less  promising  aspect,  yet  it  might 
justly  animate  and  augment  that  courage  which  I 
know  always  resides  in  your  breast,  to  reflect  that 
we  have  three  powerfid  armies'  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic,  and  that  Fortune  has  already 
declared  in  our  favour. . 

The  report  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former  let- 
ter is  evidently  calculated  to  intimidate  you.  But 
believe  me,  if  you  exert  a  proper  spirit,  the 
whole  united  party  will  be  unable  to  withstand 
your  eloquence. 

I  purpose,  agreeably  to  what  I  told  you  in  my 
last,  to  remain  in  Italy  till  I  shall  hear  from  you. 
FarewelL 

Eporedia,  May  the  85th. 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  Planeut. 

Thb  news  fiom  your  part  of  the  world  is  so  ex- 
tremely variable  and  contradictory,  that  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  what  to  write.  Sometimes  the 
A,  u.  710.  uggQ^n^g  ^g  receive  of  Lepidus  are  agree- 
able to  our  vrbhes,  and  at  others  entirely  the 
reverse.  All  reports,  however,  concur  in  assuring 
us,  that  you  are  superior  to  every  danger,  either 
from  fraud  or  force.  If  you  are  in  some  degree 
indebted  for  the  latter  to  Fortune,  it  is  certain  that 
the  former,  at  least,  is  owing  to  your  prudence 
alone. 

I  am  informed,  by  a  letter  from  your  colleague^, 
dated  the  1 5th  of  May,  that  you  mentioned,  in  one 
of  your  expresses  to  him,  that  Lepidus  had  refused 
to  receive  Antony.  We  should  have  been  more 
disposed  to  credit  this  intelligence,  if  you  had  taken 
notice  of  it  in  any  of  your  despatches  to  Rome. 
But,  perhaps,  you  would  not  venture  to  communi- 
cate  to  us  this  piece  of  good  news,  as  having  been 
a  little  premature  in  an  account  of  the  same  kind 
in  your  last.  Every  man,  indeed,  is  liable  to  be 
deceived  by  his  wishes  ;  but  all  the  world  knows 
that  you  can  never  be  imposed  upon  by  any  other 
means.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  all  pos- 
sibility of  farther  error  is  removed :  for  to  stumble 
twice  against  the  same  stone  is  a  disgrace,  you 
know,  even  to  a  proverb.  Should  the  truth  prove 
agreeable  then  to  what  you  mentioned  in  your  let- 
ter to  your  colleague,  all  our  fears  are  at  an  end : 


•  A  town  not  far  from  VerocUe.  from  whence  the  last 
letter  from  Brntna  was  dated.    See  letter  18  of  this  book. 

f  *'  Bnitua  having  received,  most  probably,  some  fireh 
intelligence  concerning  Lepidus,  wrote  this  letter  to 
Cicero  the  day  after  he  had  written  the  former.**— Ross. 

f  That  of  Octavius,  Phinous,  and  his  own. 

k  Decimos  Brutus. 


nevertheless,  we  shall  not  dismiss  tliem  till  we 
receive  a  confirmation  of  this  account  from  your 
own  hand. 

I  have  often  assured  yon  of  my  firm  persuasioB, 
that  the  whole  credit  of  delivering  the  common- 
wealth from  this  civil  war,  will  devolve  entirely  upon 
that  general  who  shall  extinguish  these  its  last  sur- 
viving flames :  an  honour  which  I  hope,  and  believe, 
is  reserved  solely  for  yourself. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  though  without  the 
least  surprise,  that  I  find  you  entertain  such  grate- 
ful sentiments  of  my  seal  in  your  service.  Higher, 
indeed,  it  cannot  possibly  rise ;  but  yon  may  dq>eod 
upon  my  exerting  it  to  more  important  purposes,  if 
affairs  in  your  part  of  the  world  should  succeed  as 
we  wish.   Farewell. 

Bfaytbe89Ch. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

Lentulus^  to  Cicero* 
As  I  found,  when  I  applied  to  Brutus  in  Mace- 
donia, that  he  would  not  soon  be  prepared  to  mareh 
to  the  assistance  of  this  province  ^  I 
^'  "• '  *  determined  to  return  hither,  in  order  to 
collect  what  remained  of  the  public  money,  and  to 
remit  it  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Rome.  In 
the  interval  I  received  intelligence  that  DolabeUa's 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  coast  of  Lyda  ^,  and  that 
he  had  procured  above  a  hundred  transport-vessels, 
intending,  if  he  should  not  succeed  in  his  designs 
upon  Syria*,  to  sail  directly  with  his  forces  to 
Italy,  and  join  the  Antonys  and  the  rest  of 
those  infamous  rebels.  I  was  so  much  alarmed  at 
this  account,  that  I  thought  proper  to  postpone  all 
other  affairs,  and  immediately  proceed  in  quest 
of  this  fleet.  And  notwithstanding  my  ships  were 
unequal  both  in  number  and  size  to  those  of  the 
enemy,  1  should  probably  have  destroyed  their 
whole  fleet,  if  I  had  not  been  obstructed  by  the 
Rhodians :  however,  I  have  disabled  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  and  dispersed  the  rest  I  have  taken 
likewise  every  one  of  their  transports,  the  soldiers 
and  officers  on  board  having  quitted  tiiem  upon  the 
first  notice  of  my  approach.  In  a  word,  I  have 
succeeded  in  the  main  of  my  design,  having  defioated 
a  scheme  which  I  greatly  dreaded,  and  prevented 
Dolabella  from  strengthening  our  enemies  by 
transporting  his  forces  into  Italy. 

I  refer  you  to  the  letter  which  I  have  written  to  the 
senate ",  for  an  account  of  the  ill-treatment  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Rhodians,  though  indeed  I  have  by 
no  means  represented  it  in  its  strongest  colours 
These  people,  in  consequence  of  their  imagining 
that  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  were  utterly 
desperate,  behaved  towards  me  with  the  most  in- 
sufferable insolence.  But  their  affronts  to  my  own 
person  are  in  no  sort  the  foundation  of  my  com- 
plaints :  1  have  ever  disregarded  injuries  of  this 
tcind,  that  centred  entirely  in  myself.    It  is  their 

i  He  was  the  son  of  Publtns  Lentulus.  to  whom  ■ereral 
letters  in  the  first  and  second  books  an  addroned.  He 
attended  Trebonius  Into  Asia  Minor  as  hit  qucBtor  in  that 
provinco,  from  whence  the  present  letter  was  written. 

J  In  order  to  qnell  Uie  commotions  which  Dolabella  had 
raised.    Bee  rem.  >>,  p.  BTS. 

k  It  formed  part  of  the  provfnoeof  Asia  Minor.  It  it 
now  called  AldineUi. 

1  See  rem.  k,  p.  563. 

u  The  following  letter. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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diiaffectioii  to  the  repablio,  their  attachment  to 
the  oppoiite  party,  their  conitant  ill  offices  to  all 
thote  who  diatingnith  themselTea  in  the  topport  of 
our  liberties,  that  I  thought  demanded  my  resent- 
ment Let  me  not  be  understood,  however,  as 
Sassing  an  indiscriminate  censure  upon  the  whole 
tland  in  general :  fkr  am  I,  indeed,  from  thinking 
them  all  equally  infected  with  the  same  principles. 
But  I  know  not  by  what  &ta]ity  it  happens,  that 
those  Tery  magistrates  who  refused  to  give  protection 
to  my  fiither,  to  Lucius  Lentulus,  to  Pompey,  and 
to  the  rest  of  those  illustrious  chiefs  who  Am!  into 
this  island  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  are  all  of 
them,  at  this  juncture,  either  actually  in  the  ad- 
ministration themseWes,  or  possess  an  unlimited 
influence  OTcr  those  who  are.  Accordingly,  they 
have  conducted  themselTcs  in  this  affair  with  their 
usual  malevolence ;  and  it  is  not  only  expedient, 
but,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  republic 
should  interpose  her  authority,  lest  the  insolence  of 
this  people  should  rise  to  still  greater  heights,  by 
passing  any  longer  unchastised. 

Let  me  hope  you  will  continue,  as  usual,  to  take 
my  interests  under  your  protection :  and  that  you 
will,  upon  all  occasions,  both  in  the  senate,  and  in 
every  other  instance,  promote  my  honours  with 
your  suffrage.  As  the  province  of  Asia  is  decreed 
to  the  consuls",  with  a  power  of  appointing  whom- 
soever they  shall  think  proper  to  administer  the 
government  till  their  arrival ;  I  entreat  you  to  em- 
ploy your  interest  with  them  to  confer  this  dignity 
upon  me.  The  situation  of  affairs  in  this  province 
does  by  no  means  require  their  presence  before  the 
expiration  of  their  consular  office,  or  in  any  sort 
render  it  necessary  that  they  should  send  hither  an 
army;  for  Dolabella  is  now  in  Syria:  and, agree- 
ably to  what  you  declared  with  your  usual  prophe- 
tic discernment,  he  will  certainly  be  defeated  by 
Cassius  ere  the  consuls  can  possibly  arrive.  Accord- 
ingly, he  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Antiochia,  and  has  retreated  to  Laodicea^  a  sea-port 
town  in  Syria,  as  the  only  city  in  which  he  could 
confide.  I  hope  he  will  soon  meet  with  the  fate  he 
so  well  deserves;  or  rather,  indeed,  I  am  per- 
suaded  it  has  alrndy  attended  him,  for  he  has  no 
other  place  to  which  he  can  retreat,  and  it  is  im- 
possible he  should  make  any  long  or  effectual 
resistance  against  so  powerf^  an  army  as  that 
which  Cassius  has  led  against  him^.  I  Imagine, 
therefore,  that  Pansa  and  Hirtius  will  be  in  no  haste 
to  come  into  these  provinces,  but  rather  choose  to 
finish  their  consular  year  at  Rome.  For  this  rea- 
son I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  you  may  prevail 
with  them  to  appoint  me  their  substitute. 

1  have  receiveid  assurances  from  both  of  them,  as 
well  in  person  as  by  letter,  that  no  successor  should 
be  elected  to  my  office  during  their  consulate :  and 
Pansa  has  lately  repeated  the  same  prooiise  to  my 
friend  Yerrius.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  from  any  am- 
bitious views  that  I  desire  to  be  continued  some 
time  longer  in  this  province.    Bat  as  I  have  met 

■  Hirtius  and  Pann,  the  news  of  whoae  death,  together 
with  that  of  the  battles  in  which  th^  fell,  had  not  yet 
reached  the  knowledge  of  Lentolos. 

o  Thla  shortly  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  faot;  for  C^ 
sins  having  forced  the  city  of  Laodioea  to  surrender.  Dola- 
bella, in  order  to  avoid  Cslling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
pot  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  the  aaslstanoe  of  one  of  his 
slaves,  whom  he  commanded  to  be  bis  ezeoutioncr.— VelL 
Pat.  U.  09. 


with  many  difficulties  and  disadvantages  in  the  dis. 
charge  of  my  functions,  I  should  extremely  regret 
the  being  obliged  to  resign  my  post  before  I  shall 
have  (Uly  reaped  the  fr&t  of  my  labours.  If  it 
vrere  in  my  power  to  remit  to  Rome  the  whole  of 
those  assessments  I  had  actually  levied,  I  should 
be  so  far  from  wishing  to  remain  here,  that  I 
should  desire  to  be  reoaUed.  But  I  am  very  soli- 
citous to  receive  the  money  I  advanced  to  Cassius ; 
to  replace  what  I  lost  by  the  death  of  Trebonius, 
and  the  oppressions  of  Dolabella;  as  well  as  to 
recover  the  several  sums  which  are  due  to  me  from 
those  who  have  perfidiously  broken  the  good  faith 
they  owed  both  to  myself  and  to  the  republic.  Now, 
these  are  points  which  I  can  by  no  means  effect, 
unless  the  time  of  my  continuance  in  this  province 
be  prolonged :  a  privilege  which  I  hope  to  obtain 
by  the  interposition  of  your  usual  good  offices. 

I  persuade  \nyself  that  my  services  to  the  com- 
monwealth give  me  just  reason  to  expect,  not  the 
honour  onl^  of  administering  this  province,  but  as 
high  dignities  as  Caasius  and  the  two  Bruti :  as  I 
not  onlT  shared  vrith  them  in  fbrming  the  design 
and  undergoing  the  hazard  of  that  ever-memorable 
enterprise  against  Cssar',  but  have  exerted  myself 
with  equal  seal  and  spirit  in  all  our  present  com- 
motions. I  vras  the  first,  let  me  boast,  that  bid 
defiance  to  the  oppressive  laws  of  Antony.  I  was 
the  first  that  brought  over  the  cavalry  of  Dolabella 
to  the  interest  of  the  republic,  and  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  Cassius.  I  vras  the  first  who 
levied  troops  in  defence  of  our  common  liberties 
against  the  infamous  attempts  of  those  who  have 
conspired  our  destruction :  and  it  is  owing  entirely 
to  me  that  Syria,  together  with  the  army  in  that 
province,  joined  themselves  under  Cassius  in  the 
support  of  the  republic.  The  truth  is,  if  I  had  not 
very  expeditiously  contributed  those  large  subsi- 
dies, both  of  men  and  money,  with  whidi  I  sup- 
plied Cassius,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  march 
into  Syria :  and  the  name  of  Dolabella  would  now 
have  been  no  less  fbrmidable  to  the  republic  than 
that  of  Antony  himself.  Yet,  at  the  same  time 
that  1  acted  thus  warmly  for  the  interest  of  the  re- 
public, I  had  every  private  bias  that  could  draw  me 
to  the  opposite  party.  Dolabella  was  my  friend 
and  companion,  as  the  Antonys  were  my  nearest 
relations :  and  it  was  by  the  united  good  offices  of 
the  latter  that  I  obtaineid  the  qunstorship  of  this 
province.  But  the  love  of  my  country  was  supe- 
rior  to  every  other  attachment ;  and  I  stood  forth 
the  first  to  declare  war  against  the  strongest  and 
most  endearing  connexions  both  of  blood  and 
friendship.  Inconsiderable,  it  must  be  acknow. 
lodged,  is  the  fruit  which  I  have  hitherto  reaped 
from  these  instances  of  my  patriotism.  However, 
I  do  not  despair:  and  I  shall  unweariedly  perse- 
vere,  not  only  in  displaying  ray  teal  for  our  liber- 
ties, but  in  exposing  myself  to  every  difficulty  and 
every  danger  for  tibeir  support  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  but  add,  if  I  were  to  be  encouraged  by  some 
of  those  honours  I  have  merited  from  the  senate 
and  from  every  friend  to  our  country,  they  would 

P  Plutardi  (as  Manutins  in  his  remark  apon  this  panssgt 
obeenree)  taking  notice  that  serend  afFeoted  to  be  thonght 
associates  in  the  conq)iraoy  against  Cesar,  who,  in  truth, 
were  in  no  way  concerned  in  that  aJhdr,  particularly  men- 
tions Lentulus  as  one  in  that  number.  But  he  paid  dear 
for  his  boast,  as  it  cost  him  his  life  when  Octavlus  got  into 
power >-Plut.  in  Yit.  JuL  Cks. 
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l^f  e  me  an  authority  which  would  enable  me  to  act 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  common  cause. 

I  did  not  see  your  son  when  I  was  with  Brutus, 
as  he  was  just  gone  into  winter-quarters  with  the 
cavalry^.  But  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  he  was  in  general  esteem :  which  gave  me  great 
pleasure,  not  only  on  his  account  and  yours,  but 
likewise  upon  my  own.  For  I  cannot  but  consider 
a  son  of  yours,  Uiat  thus  copies  out  his  father's  Tir- 
tnes,  as  standing  in  the  relation  to  me  of  a  brother. 
FarewelL 
Ptorga',Bitythe29Ch. 


LETTER   XXVIL 

Leniulus,  PrtxpuBttor  and  ProtMrator,  to  the 
Contuls,  the  Praiort^  the  Tribungs  of  the  PeO' 
pis,  the  Senate,  and  the  Commoniof  Rome* 
As  soon  as  Dolabella  had  possessed  himself  of 
Asia*  by  the  most  infamous  and  cruel  act  of  trea- 
A.V  710.  ^^^'T**  ^  applied  immediately  to  the 
anqy  in  Macedonia  under  the  command 
of  the  illustrious  Marcus  Brutus,  as  the  nearest 
assistance  to  which  I  could  have  recourse,  in  order 
to  recover  this  province  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
dominion  of  the  commonwealth.  But  Dolabella 
being  apprehensive  of  my  design,  advanced  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  he  bad  got  out  of  these  terri- 
tories bcibre  it  was  possible  that  the  forces  I  had 
solicited  could  arrive.  In  his  march,  however,  he 
laid  the  whole  country  waste,  seized  upon  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  not  only  plundered  the  Roman 
dtixens  of  thehr  effects,  but  most  Inhumanly  sold 
them  as  slaves.  I  did  not  think  it  neoessair,  there- 
fbre,  to  defer  my  departure  out  of  Macedonia  till 
'the  troops  of  Brutus  should  be  ready.  It  appeared 
to  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  that 
I  should  return  with  all  expedition  to  the  duties  of 
my  post,  in  order  to  levy  the  remainder  of  the 
public  taics,  to  collect  the  money  I  had  deposited, 
to  inquire  what  part  of  it  had  been  seized,  and  by 
whose  neglect :  in  a  word,  to  transmit  to  you  a  full 
and  faithAil  account  of  the  state  in  which  I  should 
find  the  affairs  of  this  province.  With  these  views, 
I  embarked ;  but  as  I  was  sailing  among  the  Greek 
islands,  I  received  intelligence  that  Dolabella's 
fleet  lay  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  that  the  Rho. 
dians  had  a  considerable  number  of  ships  of  war 
ready  to  saiL  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  put  back  to 
Rhodes  with  the  ships  that  attended  me,  and  which 
were  now  joined  by  those  under  the  command  of 
Patiscus,  Uie  proquaestor ;  a  person  whom  I  must 
mention  as  most  intimately  united  with  me,  not 
only  by  the  tics  of  friendship,  but  by  the  same 


q  *•  Brutus,  when  he  first  left  Italy,  laUed  direcUj  for 
Athens,  where  he  fpent  eome  time  in  oonoerting  meMures 
how  to  make  himself  muter  of  Greece  and  Macedonia, 
which  WIS  the  great  deeign  that  he  had  in  view.  Here  he 
gathered  i^xrat  him  all  the  young  nohility  and  gentry  of 
Rome,  who,  for  the  opportunity  of  their  education,  had 
been  sent  to  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning ;  but  of  them 
all.  he  took  the  most  notice  of  young  Cicero.  He  made 
him,  therefore,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  though  he  was  hut 
twenty  years  old ;  gave  hhn  the  command  of  his  horse ; 
and  employed  him  in  several  oommiaeions  of  great  trust 
and  importance ;  in  all  which  the  young  man  distinguished 
hoth  his  courage  and  conduct.-— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  2«7. 

»  A  city  of  Pamphylia,  in  Asia  Minor,  now  called  Plrpu 

>  Atla  Minor.    See  rem.  •,  p.  403. 

•  Seer/m.  ^P.a;9. 


common  sentiments  towards  the  republic  I  as- 
sured myself  that  the  Rhodians  would  give  me 
assistance,  in  the  first  place,  from  thdr  r^ard  to 
the  authority  of  your  decree,  by  which*  Dolabella 
is  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and  in  the 
next,  as  they  stood  engaged  by  a  solemn  treatj 
renewed  with  us  in  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Mar. 
cellus  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  to  consider  the  enemica 
of  the  republic,  in  all  respects,  as  their  own.  But 
I  was  greatly  deceived  in  my  expectation ;  thej 
were  so  far  from  being  inclincMl  to  strengthen  my 
fleet  with  any  of  their  own  ships,  that  they  would 
not  suffer  it  to  enter  their  harbour.  They  even 
refused  to  furnish  our  soldiers  with  provisions  and 
water ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  1  obtained  permis- 
sion myself  to  sail  into  their  port  with  two  small 
vessels.  However,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  resent 
this  insult  upon  the  rights  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people ;  deeming  it  of  more  importance,  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
Dolabella.  For  I  had  discovered,  by  some  inter- 
cepted letters,  that  it  was  his  purpose,  if  he  failed 
in  his  attempt  upon  Syria  and  Egypt,  (as  fiul  I  was 
sure  he  must,)  to  proceed  directly  with  his  band  of 
robbers  and  their  plunder  to  Italy.  Accordingly, 
in  view  to  this  his  scheme,  he  had  pressed,  out  of 
the  ports  of  Lycia,  a  considerable  number  of 
transports,  none  of  them  less  than  fifty-six  tons 
burthen*,  and  these  were  strongly  guarded  by  his 
fleet.  Being  greatly  alarmed,  therefore,  conscript* 
fiithers,  at  this  dangerous  design,  I  resolved  to  bear 
with  the  injurious  treatment  of  the  Rhodians,  and 
to  submit  to  every  milder  expedient  of  gaining 
them  over  to  our  interest.  For  this  purpose,  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  introduced  into  their  senate 
in  the  manner  they  thought  proper ;  where  I  repre- 
sented, in  the  strongest  terms  I  was  capable,  the 
danger  to  which  the  republic  would  be  exposed,  if 
that  in&mous  rebel  should  transport  his  forces 
into  Italy.  But  I  found  them  most  perversely 
disposed  to  imagine  that  the  friends  of  the  republic 
were  the  weaker  party  ;  that  the  general  association 
in  favour  of  our  liberties  was  by  no  means  volun- 
tary;  that  the  senate  would  still  patiently  suffer 
the  insolence  of  Dolabella ;  and  that  no  num  would 
venture  to  vote  him  a  public  enemy.  To  be  short, 
they  were  more  inclined  to  believe  the  false  reports 
that  had  been  propagated  by  the  disaffected,  than 
to  credit  my  representations,  though  entirely  agree • 
able  to  truth.  In  conformity  with  this  disposition, 
they  had  sent,  before  my  arrival  in  the  island,  two 
several  embassies  to  Dolabella,  notwithstanding  his 
late  assassination  of  Trebonius,  and  the  many 
other  flagitious  acts  which  he  committed  in  this 
province.  And  this  they  did  by  an  unexampled 
violation  of  tiieir  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  express 
prohibitions  of  the  magistrates  who  were  then  in 
office.  But  whether  this  conduct  was  owing  to 
their  fears  for  the  territories  they  possess  on  the 
continent,  as  they  themielves  allege,  or  whether  it 


«  These  veseels  were  mnah  inferior  to  those  emplojed 
for  the  same  purposes  in  our  lerrice,  the  largest  of  which 
are  of  300  tons,  and  the  smallest  of  100. 

V  This  appellation  was  at  first  given  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction tu  those  particular  senators  who  wn«  added  by 
Tarquinitts  Priscus,  or  by  the  people  at  the  settling  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  the  hundred  which  originally  composed 
the  senate  an  It  was  instituted  by  Romulus.  But  in  after- 
times  it  became  a  common  title,  which  was  promiscuously 
made  use  of  in  all  addresses  to  that  greet  council  of  tha 
republic— Manuttus  de  Senat 
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is  to  be  imputed  to  the  fiictkras  infloenfle  of  a  few 
of  their  principal  magiitratet,  who  formerly  treated 
some  of  our  iUostrious  coantrymen  witii  equal 
indignity,  I  know  not.  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  I  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  take  any 
measures  to  obviate  an  evil  which  it  was  very  easy 
for  them  to  prevent :  and  all  the  arguments  I  ooold 
use,  either  with  respect  to  my  own  personal  dan- 
ger, or  in  regard  to  that  which  threatened  the 
republic,  if  this  traitor  with  his  banditti,  after 
being  driven  from  Syria,  should  transport  them- 
selves  into  Italy,  proved  utterly  ineffectuaL  It 
was  even  suspected,  that  the  magistrates  themselves 
amused  us  with  various  pretences  of  delay,  till 
they  could  send  intelligence  to  Dolabella's  fleet  of 
our  approach.  And,  indeed,  there  were  some 
circumstances  that  greatly  increased  this  suspicion, 
particularly  that  Sertius  Marius,  and  Caius  Titius, 
the  lieutenants  of  Dolabella,  suddenly  quitted  the 
fleet,  and  abandoned  their  transports,  which  had 
cost  them  so  much  time  and  pains  to  collect  Be 
that  as  it  will,  I  pursued  my  voyage  from  Rhodes 
towards  Lyda,  and  falling  in  wiUi  the  enemy,  I 
took  all  their  transports,  and  have  restored  them 
to  their  owners.  By  these  means  I  have  obstructed 
what  I  so  much  feared,  and  have  removed  all  ap- 
prehensions of  Dolabella's  passing  into  Italy  with 
his  rascal  crew.  I  chased  the  enemy  as  far  as  Sida, 
which  is  the  utmost  limit  of  my  province ;  where  I 
learned  that  part  of  them  were  separated,  and  that 
the  rest  had  steered  in  compsny  together  towards 
Syra  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Having  thus  dis- 
persed this  squadron,  and  knowing  that  brave 
commander  and  excellent  patriot,  &e  illustrious 
Caius  Cassius,  had  a  considerable  fleet  in  those 
seas,  I  returned  to  the  duties  of  my  employment : 
and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour,  conscript  fathers,  to 
give  both  you  and  the  republic  full  proofs  of  my 
inde&tigable  zeaL  To  this  end  1  shall  exert  my 
utmost  assiduity  in  collecting  the  public  revenues, 
which  I  shall  transmit  to  you,  together  with  all 
my  accounts,  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  If  I 
should  have  time,  likewise,  to  make  a  progress 
through  the  province,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  those  with  whom  I  intrusted  the  care 
of  the  finances,  I  shall  not  (ail  to  send  a  list  of  such 
who  shall  appear  to  have  been  faithful  to  tiieir 
trust,  as  well  as  of  those  who,  by  voluntarily  be- 
traying it,  have  rendered  themselves  partners  in 
the  gmlt  of  Dolabella.  Let  me  add,  Uiat  if  you 
shall  think  proper  to  chastise  these  last  according 
to  their  demerits,  the  execution  of  your  justice  wifi 
greatly  strengthen  my  authority,  and  enable  me, 
with  more  facility,  to  raise  and  preserve  the 
remainder  of  the  public  taxes.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  better  to  secure  the  public  revenue,  and  to  pro- 
tect this  province  from  future  insults,  I  have 
formed  (what,  indeed,  was  extremely  wanting)  a 
body  of  troops  composed  entirely  of  volunteers. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  about  thirty  Asiatic 
soUiers,  who  deserted  from  Dolabella  in  Syria,  are 
arrived  in  Pamphylia.    They  relate  that  Dolabella 


appeared  before  the  walls  of  Antiochia,  in  Syria, 
and  finding  that  the  inhabitants  had  shut  the  dty 
gates  against  him,  he  made  several  attempts  to 
enter  by  force,  but  was  always  repulsed  with  great 
disadvantage.  At  length,  having  lost  about  a 
hundred  men,  he  retirea  iu  the  night,  and  fled  to- 
wards Laodicea,  leering  all  his  sick  and  wounded 
behind  him.  They  add,  that  the  same  night 
almost  the  whole  of  his  Asiatic  troops  desertnl ; 
eight  hundred  of  which  returned  to  Antiochia,  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, which  Cassius  had  left  in  that  town ;  the 
rest  (of  which  number  these  soldiers  are)  came 
down  into  Cilida  by  Mount  Amanus :  in  fine,  that 
Cassius,  with  his  whole  army,  was  reported  to 
have  been  but  four  days'  inarch  from  T<*o^m^^  when 
Dolabella  retired  towards  that  city.  I  am  per- 
suaded, therefore,  that  this  most  infamous  viUain 
will  meet  with  the  punishment  he  deserves  much 
sooner  than  we  expected. 


LETTER  XXVin. 

Lepidus,  Imperaior  and  ioveretgn  Pont^ff^,  to 
the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome\ 
Hbatsn  and  earth  will  bear  me  witness,  con- 
script fathers,  that  there  is  nothing  I  have  at  all 
A.O  710.  ^^^  ^^"^  sincerely  desired  than  the 
preservation  of  our  common  liberties  t 
and  I  should  soon  have  convinced  you  of  this  truth, 
if  Fortune  had  not  forced  me  to  renounce  Chose 
measures  I  purposed  to  pursue.  My  whole  army, 
indeed,  expresslBd  their  usual  tenderness  towards 
their  fellow-countrymen,  by  a  mutinous  opposition 
to  my  designs ;  and,  to  own  the  truth,  they  abso- 
lutely compelled  me  not  to  refuse  my  protection  to 
such  a  multitude  of  Roman  citixens.  I  conjure 
you  then,  conscript  fathers,  to  judge  of  this  affur, 
not  by  the  suggestions  of  private  resentment,  but 
by  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth :  nor  let  it  be 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  me  and  mv  army,  that, 
amidst  our  civil  dissentbus,  we  yielded  to  the 
dictates  of  compassion  and  humanity.  Be  assured, 
that  by  acting  with  an  equal  regard  to  the  safety 
and  honour  of  all  parties,  you  will  best  oonsuk 
both  your  own  and  your  country's  advantage. 
FarewelL 
From  my  oamp,  at  Pons  Argenteos,  May  the  aoth. 

w  The  function  of  the  Roman  paotUfi  was  to  give  Judg. 
mcnt  In  all  eauni  ralatinc  to  religkm,  and  to  reguUto  the 
lieetivals,  ■acriflcas,  and  all  other  sacred  inatttutlona.  The 
sovereign  pontiff,  ot  eopwtntendant  of  theee  pont\/UeM,  was 
ooe  of  the  moet  honourable  offices  In  the  commoowealth. 

X  This  letter  was  written  \fj  Lepidus  to  the  seoate,  in 
order  to  excuse  the  Junction  of  his  foroes  with  those  of 
Antony,  which  was  effected  the  day  before  its  date.  But 
though  he  leprewnte  himself  as  merely  pasrive  In  that 
traneactiim,  and  to  have  been  fofccd  into  it  by  a  gwiaral 
revolt  of  his  troope ;  yet  It  most  erldantly  appears  to  have 
been  in  consequence  of  a  aeoret  treaty  which  had  been  In 
agitation  durtof  some  months  before,  between  him  and 
Antony. 
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BOOK   XV. 


LETTER  L 
To  Plancut, 


Trovoh  I  am  too  well  assured  of  the  disposition 
of  yoor  heart,  to  require  any  formal  declarations  of 
your  gratitude,  yet  I  cannot  but  confess 
A.  U.710.  ^j^^  J  received  your  acknowledgments 
with  great  pleasure,  as  they  afforded  me  the  most 
^dent  proof  of  the  affection  you  bear  me.  I  was 
always,  indeed,  perfectly  sensible  of  your  friend- 
ship ;  but  it  never  appeared  to  me  in  a  stronger  or 
more  advantageous  light 

Your  letter  to  the  senate  was  extremely  well 
received,  not  only  from  the  important  account  it 
brought  us  of  your  wise  and  heroic  measures,  but 
as  it  was  greatly  admired  likewise  for  the  strength 
and  elegance  of  its  composition.  Let  it  be  your 
earnest  labour,  my  dear  Piancus,  to  extinguish  the 
remains  of  this  war,  which  if  you  should  happily 
effect,  you  will  acquire  the  most  consummate  credit 
and  reputation*  I  wish  all  possible  prosperity  to 
the  republic ;  yet,  believe  me,  spent  as  I  am  with 
my  utmost  efforts  to  preserve  it  from  destruction, 
I  am  scarce  more  solicitous  for  the  liberties  of  my 
country,  than  for  the  glory  of  my  friend.  I  hope 
that  the  immortal  gods  have  placed  within  your 
power  a  most  &vourable  opportunity  of  increasing 
your  fame  ;  and  let  me  entreat  you  to  embrace  it, 
my  dear  Piancus,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  who- 
ever shall  destroy  Antony,  will  have  the  honour  of 
terminating  this  most  execrable  and  alarming  war. 
FarewelL 


LETTER   IL 

AtiniuM  Poilio  7  to  Cieero, 
It  is  owing  to  Lepidus,  who  detained  my  cou- 
riers above  a  week,  that  I  did  not  receive  earlier 
▲.u.Tia  ^vice  of  the  several  actions  near  Mutina; 
though,  indeed,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
been  the  last  that  was  informed  of  this  unhappy 
news,  if  it  were  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  be  of 
any  assistance  in  redressing  its  consequences.  I 
wish  the  senate  had  ordered  me  into  Italy,  when 
they  sent  for  Piancus  and  Lepidus ;  for  if  I  had 
been  present,  the  republic  would  not  hare  receiTod 
this  cruel  wound.  And  though  some,  perhaps, 
may  rejoice  in  this  event,  from  the  great  number  of 
principal  officers  and  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Casar- 
ian  party  who  have  perished,  yet  they  will  undoubt- 
edly find  reason  to  lament  it,  when  they  shall  be 
sensible  of  the  terrible  desolation  it  has  brought 
upon  their  country.  For  if  what  is  related,  con- 
cerning the  numbisr  of  the  slain,  be  in  any  degree 
true,  the  flovrer  and  strength  at  our  armies  are 
entirely  cut  off. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  great  advantage  it  would 
have  proved  to  the  republic,  if  I  could  have  joined 
Lepidus ;  as  I  should  have  been  able,  especially 
with  the  assistance  of  Piancus,  to  have  dissipated 
those  doubts  which  occasioned  his  delay  in  declar- 
ing for  the  senate.       But  the  letters  which  I 

7  See  remt,  ^  and  K  P-  M5S6, 


received  from  him  being  written  (as  you  wiU  per- 
ceive by  the  copies  I  herewith  transmit)  in  the 
same  spirit  with  those  speeches  which,  it  is  ssid, 
he  made  to  his  army  at  Narbo  *,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  act  with  some  sort  of  artifice  towards  him, 
if  I  hoped  to  obtain  leave  to  march  my  troops 
through  his  province.  I  was  apprehensiye,  Uke- 
mse,  if  an  engagement  should  happen  before  I 
could  execute  my  designs,  that  the  known  friend- 
ship I  had  vrith  Antony  (though  not  superior, 
indeed,  to  that  which  Piancus  entertained  for  him) 
would  give  my  enemies  an  occasion  of  misrepresent- 
ing my  intentions.  For  these  reasons  I  despatched 
two  couriers  from  Gades  *,  in  the  month  of  April, 
by  two  different  ships,  with  letters,  not  only  to  yon, 
and  to  Octavius,  but  to  the  consuls  also,  requesting 
to  be  informed  in  what  manner  my  services  might 
most  avail  the  republic.  But,  if  I  am  right  in  my 
calculation,  these  ships  did  not  sail  till  the  very 
day  on  which  the  batde  was  fought  between  Pansa 
and  Antony;  as  that  was  the  soonest,  I  think,  since 
the  winter,  that  these  seas  were  navigable.  To 
these  reasons  for  not  marching,  I  must  add,  that 
I  had  so  little  apprehension  of  this  civil  war,  that 
I  settled  the  winter-quarters  of  my  troops  in  the 
verr  remotest  parts  of  Lusitania^  Both  armies, 
it  should  seem,  were  as  eager  to  come  to  an  action, 
as  if  their  greatest  fears  on  each  side  were,  lest 
some  less  destructive  expedient  might  be  found  of 
composing  our  disturbances.  However,  if  drcun- 
stances  required  so  much  precipitation,  I  must  do 
Hirtios  the  justice  to  acloiowledge,  that  he  con- 
ducted  himsdf  with  all  the  skill  and  courage  of  a 
consummate  general. 

I  am  informed,  by  my  letters  firom  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  is  under  thecosunand  of  Lepidua,  thait 
Pansa's  whole  army  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  that  he 
himself  is  since  deail  of  his  wounds.  They  add« 
that  the  marHal  legion  is  entirely  destroyed,  as4 
that  Lucius  Fabatus,  Caius  Peduceus,  and  Ded- 
mus  Carfulenus,  are  among  the  number  of  the 
slain.  My  inteUigence  farther  assures  me,  that, 
in  the  subsequent  attack  by  Hirtius,  both  he  and 
Antony  lost  all  their  legions;  that  the  fbwth 
legion,  after  having  taken  Antony's  camp,  vns 
engaged  and  defeated  by  the  fifth,  with  terribfe 
slan^ter;  that  Hirtius,  together  with  Pontws 
Aqmla,  and,  as  it  is  reported,  Octavios  likewise, 
were  killed  in  the  action.  If  this  diould  prove 
true,  (which  the  gods  forbid,)  I  shall  be  yery  greatly 
concerned.  My  advices  forther  import,  that  An- 
tony  has,  vrith  great  disgrace,  abandoned  the  si^ge 
ofMutina;  however,  that  he  has  •••«  oompl^ 
regiments  of  horse  still  remaining,  together  with 
one  which  belongs  to  Publius  Bagiennus,  as  also 
a  considerable  number  of  disarmed  soldiers ;  that 
Ventidius  has  joined  him  with  the  seventh,  the 
eighth,  and  the  ninth  legions ;  and  that  Antony  is 
determined,  if  there  should  be  no  hopes  of  gaining 
Lepidus,  to  have  recourse  to  the  last  expedient, 
and  arm  not  only  the  prorindals,  but  even  the 

s  Narbonne,  in  Proranoe. 

»  Cadis.  k  Portugal. 

c  The  number  is  omitted  in  the  MBS. 
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•lavet ;  in  fine,  that  Lucius  Aotonxus,  after  hanng 
plundered  the  city  of  Parmai  hat  posted  himself 
upon  the  Alps.  If  these  sereral  particulars  are 
true,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and  every  man 
who  wishes  that  the  republic,  or  eren  the  name  of 
the  Roman  people,  may  subsist,  should  imme- 
diately, without  waitiog  for  the  express  orders  of 
the  senate,  contribute  his  utmost  assistance  to 
extinguish  these  dreadful  flames.  I  hear  that 
Dedmus  Brutus  is  at  the  head  of  only  seventeen 
cohorts,  together  with  two  incomplete  legions  of 
new-raised  troops,  which  had  been  levied  by  An- 
tony. I  doubt  not,  however,  that  the  remains  of 
the  forces  commanded  by  Hirtius  will  join  him.  I 
hope  so  at  least ;  as  there  is  little,  I  think,  to  be 
expected  from  any  new  recruits  that  may  be  raised ; 
especially  since  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  to  give  Antony  time  to  recover  strength. 

My  next  letters  from  Italy  will  determine  the 
plan  of  my  operations ;  and,  as  the  com  is  now  cut 
down,  and  partly  carried  in,  I  shall  be  more  at 
liberty  to  execute  them  without  obstruction  from 
the  season  of  the  year.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me 
assure  you,  that  I  will  neither  desert,  nor  survive  <', 
the  republic.  It  is  a  misfortune,  however,  that  my 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action  is  so  great,  and 
the  roads  so  infested,  that  it  is  often  six  weeks,  and 
sometimes  more,  ere  I  can  be  informed  of  any 
event  that  has  happened.    Farewell. 


LETTER   IIL 
Deeimus  Brutus  to  Cicero, 

It  affords  me  some  consolation,  in  the  midst  of 
my  great  concern*,  that  the  world  is  at  length 
convinced  that  my  fears  were  not  without 
A.  u.  710.  j^^  foundation '.  I  have  sent,  by  this 
express,  a  full  account  of  the  whole  affiur  to  the 
•enate.  And  now  let  them  deliberate,  if  they 
please,  whether  they  shall  call  home  their  troops 
from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  whether  they  shall  send 
for  Marcus  Brutus,  and  whether  tiiey  shall  order 
the  payment  of  my  forces.  But  of  this  you  may 
be  weU  assured,  that  unless  they  act,  with  regard 
to  these  several  articles,  in  the  manner  I  have 
pointed  out  in  my  letter,  we  shall  all  of  us  be 
exposed  to  the  utmost  danger. 

I  entreat  you  to  be  extremely  cautious  whom  the 
senate  shall  employ  to  conduct  the  troops  that  are 
to  reinforce  me ;  as  it  is  a  trust  which  requires 
great  fidelity  and  expedition.     Farewell. 

From  mj  camp,  June  3d. 

<*  Notwithstanding  Pollio's  pious  roaolutlona  of  expiring 
with  the  republic,  he  wu  contented  to  live  on  king  after 
its  total  destruction,  and  died  In  a  good  old  age  In  the 
court  and  favour  of  Augustus.  It  was  not  many  months. 
Indeed,  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  that  he  united  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  by  Joining  his  troops  with  those  of 
Antony  and  Lepidus.— Auct.  Dial,  de  Caus.  Corrupt. 
Bloqnent. 

•  Occasioned  by  the  treachery  of  Lepidns,  in  having 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  repnbiio  and  Joined  himsdf  to 
Antony.  This  letter  i^^pears  to  hare  been  written  a  few 
days  after  that  event,  being  dated  the  3d  of  June ;  and  the 
Junction  between  the  two  armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony 
having  been  effected  on  the  S9th  of  May. 

f  See  the  llth  letter  of  tha  preceding  book,  to  which 
this  seems  to  allude. 


LETTER   IV. 

To  Deeimut  Brutus  «. 

Mat  every  god  confound  that  most  infamous  of 

all  human  beings,  the  execrable  Segulius  !      For 

.       do  vou  imagine,  my  friend,  that  he  has 

A.  u.  710.   ^jj  ^^  .^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  Cassar, 

or  to  you  ?  Be  assured  he  has  related  it  to  every 
mortal  that  would  give  him  the  hearing.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  however,  for  informing  me  of 
this  contemptible  report ;  as  it  is  a  very  strong 
instance,  my  dear  Brutus,  of  the  share  you  allow 
me  in  your  friendship. 

As  to  what  he  mentioned  concerning  the  com- 
plaints of  the  veterans,  that  you  and  Csesar  are  left 
out  of  the  commission  for  dividing  the  lands,  I  sin- 
cerely wish  I  had,  likewise,  been  excluded  from  so 
troublesome  an  office.  But  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  imputed  to  me,  that  yon  were  not  both,  nomi- 
nated ;  on  the  contrary,  I  moved  that  all  our  gene- 
rab  should  be  included.  But  the  clamours  of 
those  who  always  endeavoured  to  obstruct  vour 
honours,  carried  it  against  me  ;  and  you  were  both 
excepted,  in  opposition  to  my  warmest  efforts. 
Unheeded  then  by  me,  let  Segulius  propagate  his 
impotent  calumnies !  For  all  that  the  man  means 
is  nothing  more  than  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes. 
Not  that  he  can  be  chargMl  with  having  dissipated 
his  patrimony ;  for  patrimony  he  never  had.  He 
has  only  squandered  in  luxury  what  he  acquired  by 
infamy. 

You  may  be  perfectly  at  ease,  my  dear  and  ex- 
cellent Brutus,  with  regard  to  those  fears  which 
you  so  generously  entertain  upon  my  account,  at 
the  same  time  that  you  feel  none,  you  tell  me,  upon 
your  own  Be  assured  I  shall  expose  myself  to  no 
dangers  which  prudence  can  prevent ;  and,  as  to 
those  against  which  no  precaution  can  avail,  I  am 
little  solicitous.  High,  indeed,  would  my  presump- 
tion be,  were  I  to  desire  to  be  privileged  beyoud 
the  common  lot  of  human  nature. 

The  advice  you  give  me  not  to  suffer  my  fears  to 
lead  me  into  greater  dangers  than  those  they  would 
avoid,  supplies  me  at  once  with  a  proof  both  of 
your  judgment  and  your  friendship ;  but  the  caution 
is  altogether  unnecessary.  The  truth  of  it  is,  dis- 
tinguished  aa  you  are  by  a  fortitude  of  mind  which 
renders  you  incapable  of  fear  upon  any  occasion, 
vet  there  is  no  man  who  approaches  nearer  to  you 
m  that  quality  than  myself.  Nevertheless,  I  shall 
always  be  upon  my  guard,  though  I  shall  never  be 
afraid.  Indeed,  if  I  should  have  any  reason,  will 
it  not  be  wholly  owing,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  youi^ 
self  ?  For  were  I  of  a  disposition  apt  to  take 
alarm,  yet  I  should  be  perfectly  composed,  in  the 
confidence  of  that  protection  I  shall  receive  from 
your  approaching  consulate;  espedaliy  as  the 
world  is  no  less  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  singular 
share  I  enjoy  of  your  affection. 

I  agree  entirely  with  your  opinion  concerning 
the  four  legions,  as  also  that  both  you  and  Cxsar 
should  have  the  distribution  of  those  estates  you 
mention.  This  is  an  office  on  which  some  of  my 
colleagues  had  cast  a  very  wistful  eye  ;  however,  I 
have  disappointed  their  longing,  by  reserving  ic 

K  This  letter  is  an  answer  to  the  83d  of  the  foregoing 
book,  and  was  written  before  any  of  the  letters  which  give 
an  account  of  Antony's  being  received  by  Lepidus  had  come 
to  Cicero's  hands. 
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wholly  for  you  and  Cssar.  Id  tne  mean  time,  if 
any  occurrence  should  arise  that  re<^uire8  particu- 
lar secrecy,  I  shall  observe  your  directions,  and 
communicate  it  to  you  by  one  of  my  own  domestics. 
Farewell. 


June  the  4th. 


LETTER  V. 
Plancus  to  Cicero. 

I  SHALL  never  regret  to  undergo  the  greatest 
dangers  in  the  cause  of  my  country,  provided,  my 
A  V  710  ^^^  Cicero,  that  whatever  happens  to 
myself,  I  may  not  justly  be  accused  of 
temerity.  But  1  should  not  scruple  to  confess 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  imprudence,  if  I  had 
ever  acted  in  reliance  upon  the  sincerity  of  Lepidus. 
Too  easy  a  disposition  to  give  credit  to  fair  pre- 
tences, cannot  so  properly  be  called  a  fault  as  an 
error :  but  an  error  into  which  the  noblest  minds 
are  generally  most  liable  to  fall.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, firom  a  mistake  of  this  nature  that  I  had 
lately  vrell-nigh  been  deceived :  for  the  character 
of  Lepidus  I  perfectly  well  knew.  It  was  entirely 
owing  to  a  certain  sensibility  of  what  my  detractors 
might  say:  a  quality,  I  will  freely  acknowledge, 
particularly  prejudicial  in  the  affair  of  war.  I  was 
apprehensive,  if  I  remained  in  my  camp,  that 
those  who  are  inclined  to  misconstrue  my  actions, 
might  represent  me  as  the  occasion  of  the  war 
bdmg  protracted,  by  obstinately  indulging  my 
resentment  against  Lepidus:  and,  therefore,  I  ad- 
vanced almost  within  sight  of  him  and  Antony. 
I  encamped,  indeed,  at  no  greater  distance  from 
them  than  forty  miles,  that  1  might  be  able,  as 
circumstances  should  require,  either  speedily  to 
join  the  army  of  Lepidus,  or  safely  to  retreat  with 
my  own.  In  marking  out  my  camp,  I  chose  a 
apot  of  ground  that  gave  me  the  advantage  of 
luiving  a  large  river  in  my  front,  which  would 
take  up  some  time  in  passing,  and  that  lay  con- 
dguous,  Ukewise,  to  the  country  of  the  Vocontii"": 
who,  I  was  sure,  would  favour  my  retreat  When 
Lepidus  found  himself  disappointed  of  what  he  so 
much  wished,  and  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  my 
approaching  nearer,  he  immediately  threw  off  the 
mask ;  and  on  the  29th  of  May  he  joined  Antony. 
The  combined  armies  moved  the  same  day  in 
order  to  invest  my  camp ;  and  they  had  actually 
advanced  within  twenty  miles  before  I  received 
advice  of  their  junction.  However,  I  struck  my 
tents  with  so  much  expedition,  that,  by  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  I  had  the  happiness  to  escape  them. 
My  retreat  was  conducted  with  so  much  good 
order,  that  no  part  of  my  baggage,  nor  even  a 
single  man,  was  either  left  behind  or  intercepted 
by  these  incensed  villains.  On  the  4th  of  this 
month  I  repassed  the  Isara  with  my  whole  army : 
after  which  I  broke  down  the  bridge  1  had  thrown 
across  that  river.  I  took  this  precaution,  that  my 
troops  might  have  time  to  reft'esh  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  give  my  colleague^  an  opportunity  of 
coming  up  to  me :  which  I  imagine  he  will  be 
able  to  effect  in  three  days  from  the  date  of  this 
letter. 

I  must  always  acknowledge  the  seal  and  fidelity 

k  A  people  of  NarbonenBian  GauL 
>  DecimuB  Brutus. 


which  Laterensis  has  shown  to  the  republic,  in  his 
negotiations  between  Lepidus  and  myself :  bat  it 
is  certain  that  his  great  partiality  towards  Lepidn 
prevented  him  from  discerning  the  dangtn  hito 
which  I  have  been  led.  However,  as  aoon  as  ki 
discovered  how  grossly  he  had  been  imposed  upon, 
he  attempted  to  turn  that  sword  against  his  owo 
breast,  which  with  much  more  justice  had  beta 
plunged  in  the  heart  of  Lepidus.  But  he  was  pit- 
venteid  from  completing  bis  purj^ote :  and  it  ii 
said  (though  I  by  no  means  mention  it  as  a  oer* 
tainty^  that  the  wound  he  has  given  himself  is  ast 
mortafj. 

My  escape  from  these  traitors  has  proved  sa 
extreme  mortification  to  them :  as  they  marefaad 
to  attack  me  with  the  same  unrelenting  fory  whkk 
instigates  them  against  their  country.  Some  Ult 
circumstances  partioulariy  contributed  to  inflsae 
their  resentment  I  had  frequently  and  wsrmly 
urged  Lepidus  to  extinguish  this  dvil  war :  1  had 
disapproved  of  the  conferences  that  were  hoMfla 
with  the  enemy :  I  had  refused  to  see  the  litote- 
nants  whom  Antony  deputed  to  me  under  Ifat 
passports  of  Lepidus :  and  had  intercepted  Catios 
Vestinns,  whom  the  former  had  sent  express  to  the 
latter.  But  it  is  with  pleasure  I  reflect,  that  the 
more  earnestly  they  wished  to  get  me  into  tbdr 
hands,  the  more  they  suffer  in  tlM  disappoiBtaieBt. 
Continue,  my  dear  Cicero,  to  employ  the  sibk 
vigorous  efforts  you  have  hitherto  exerted,  that  we 
who  are  in  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the  republic, 
may  have  suitable  honours  paid  to  our  servkses. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  wish  that  Cesar  woidd  joia 
us  with  those  brave  troops  he  commands ;  or,  if 
his  affairs  will  not  permit  him,  that,  at  least,  thej 
might  be  sent  undor  the  conduct  of  some  other 
general:  for  most  certainly  his  own  peraooal 
interest  is  at  stake ^.  The  whole  force  of  the  dis- 
affected party  is  united  against  our  country :  and 
shall  we  not  put  forth  our  utmost  strength  in  iti 
defence?  As  for  what  concerns  myself,  I  will 
venture  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  at  Rome  are  not 
wanting  on  your  parts,  I  vrill  abundantly  perform 
everything  that  can  be  expected  on  mine. 

The  obligations  I  am  continually  receiving  from 
your  hands,  endear  you  to  me  every  day  more 
and  more ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  animate  me 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  forfeit,  in  say 
degree,  your  esteem  and  affection. 

I  will  only  add  my  wishes,  that  I  were  sble  in 
person  to  give  you  such  proofs  of  my  gratitude  is 
might  afford  you  greater  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
gooid  offices  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  Farewell* 

Cularo.  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Allobrogeel* 

June  the  0th.  _ 

J  It  proved  otherwise,  and  the  aonate.  in  hononrof  hi» 
patriotism,  not  only  decreed  him  a  public  funeral,  bot 
ordered  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.— tHo.  p.lM. 

It  Octaviua  was  at  this  time  secretly  oanying  on  ft  trMty 
with  Lepidus  and  Antony,  which  shortly  after  a«l«l  ia 
an  alliance,  which  every  reader  is  acquainted  with>  aodw 
the  name  of  the  TriumriraU, 

1  A  people  of  the  Narbonensian  Qaul,  in  which  Colaio, 
now  called  Orenobk,  was  situated. 
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LETTER  VI, 
To  DedmuM  BrtUus. 
To  teU  joa  the  truth*,  I  was  once  inclined  to 
wmeirfaat  angry  at  the  shortness  of  your  letters : 
^  ,jQ^  bit  I  am  now  so  well  reconciled  to  your 
concise  manner,  that  t  condemn  my  own 
downri^t  loquacity,  and  shall  make  your  epis- 
I  the  modelB  of  mine.  How  short,  yet  how 
prenre  are  you  when  you  tell  me,  that  "  all 
ogt  go  well  with  you,  and  that  you  shall  endea- 
ir  to  render  thein  still  better;  that  Lepidus 
nu  fiiTouraUy  disposed;  and  that  we  hare 
srytUiig  to  expect  from  our  three  armies'* !'' 
ere  I  ever  so  foil  of  fears,  these  significant  sen- 
tees  would  banidi  them  alL  But  I  exert  the 
irit  you  recommend;  and,  indeed,  if,  at  the 
Kwhen  yon  were  closely  blocked  up  in  Mutina, 
f  hopes,  nerertheless,  were  fixed  entirely  upon 
a,  how  much  higher,  think  you,  must  they  be 
■ednow? 

I  iboakl  be  glad,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  resign  to 
«  my  post  of  ob$ervaHon,  if  I  might  do  so 
ithoit  incurring  the  censure  of  deserting  it  As 
whityoa  mentioned  of  continuing  in  Italy  till 
Ri  ifaovild  hear  from  me,  I  do  not  cusapprove  of 
,  if  the  Biotions  of  die  enemy  should  not  call  you 
Kvheie;  as  there  are  many  points  upon  the 
aiMC  at  Rome,  which  may  render  it  prudent  for 
n  lot  to  remote  to  a  ferther  distance.  But,  at 
1  eveats,  if  your  presence  here  may  prove  a  mean 
'  tenpinatiiig  the  war,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
■jlpnncipal  scheme  yon  should  have  in  yiew. 
The  lenate  has  decreed  the  first  money  that 
^  bs  raised  for  the  payment  of  your  troops. 
^fna  is  extremely  your  friend ;  and  you  may 
v>yi  depend  upon  me.  FarewelL 
Jm«ttie8Ui. 


LETTER  VIL 
AtimuM  PoUio  to  Cicero, 
Bai.sus«,  my  quaestor,  has  withdrawn  firom 
xlts  vith  Tery  considerable  effects  in  his  hands, 
^  ^^  which  he  had  recdved  of  the  public  taxes^ 
consisting  of  a  large  quantity  of  uncoined 
Wi  a  much  laiger  of  silver  4,  together  with  a  great 
n  of  ready  money ;  and  what  lulds  to  his  iniquity 

•  that  he  hu  not  discharged  even  the  pay  of  the 
^pi'-  In  his  flight  he  was  detained  three  days, 
'  contrary  winds,  at  Calpe*, — from  whence,  how- 
g*he  tailed  on  the  1st  of  this  month,  and  has 

*  ^^^b«n  Cloero  wrote  this  letter,  which  ie  an  answer  to 
»Mth  of  the  preceding  book,  [see  p.  580,]  he  had  not  yet 
*N«d  the  newf  of  Antony's  Junction  with  Lepidus; 
^o«  of  Decimns  Brutos,  Plancus,  and  Octavius. 
*»  was  nephew  to  Lucius  Cornelius  Balbns,  the  great 
NttMl  fsTonrlte of  Caesar,  and  of  whom  frequent men- 
B>>  been  made  in  the  preceding  letters. 

P>«  qnastor  was  reoeirer-general  of  the  prorindal 

^  prorlnce  of  Spain  abounded  in  raluable  mines  of 
l^«*t,  partScQlarly  in  those  of  sHrer  and  gold,  the 
^j^^  ef  which  paid  a  certain  proportion,  to  the 
■j*o»t,  of  the  pore  ore  which  these  mines  produced. 
^.  UL :  Burman.  de  Teotigal,  Pop.  Rom.  Dissert 

T^Tment  of  the  f oroes  waa  a  part  Of  the 
^^to  thepcoTlncial  qtueston. 


tranaported  himself,  together  with  his  treasure, 
into  the  dominions  of  B^;ud,  king  of  Mauritania^ 
But  whether  the  present  prevailing  reports*  will 
bring  him  back  to  Gades  or  carry  him  to  Rome  I 
know  not ;  for  I  hear  that  his  resolutions  vary  with 
every  different  express  that  arrives.  But,  besides 
the  robberies  and  the  extortions  he  has  committed 
in  this  province,  and  the  cruelties  he  has  exercised 
towards  our  allies,  he  affected,  in  several  instances, 
to  imitate  (as  he  himself  used  to  boast)  the  actions 
of  Cssar.  Accordingly,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
games  which  he  exhibited  at  Gades,  he  presented 
Herennius  Gallus,  a  comedian,  with  the  golden 
ring,  and  conducted  him  to  one  of  the  fourteen 
benches  of  the  theatre  which  he  had  appropriated 
to  those  of  the  equestrian  order.  He  likewise 
continued  himself  in  the  supreme  magistracy  of 
Gades  by  his  own  single  authority,  and  at  two 
immediately  successive  assemblies  of  the  people  he 
nominated  for  the  two  next  following  years  such 
of  his  creatures  whom  he  thought  proper  to  succeed 
him  in  the  government  of  that  city.  He  also  re* 
called  from  exile,  not  indeed  those  unfortunate  men 
who  were  banished  on  account  of  the  present  com* 
motions,  but  those  infamous  rebels  who  were  con* 
cemed  in  the  sedition  which  was  raised  in  Grades 
during  the  proconsulate  of  Sextus  Yarms^,  and  in 
which  all  the  members  of  their  council  were  either 
assassinated  or  expelled.  Thus  far  he  had  Caesar 
for  his  model ;  but,  in  the  instances  I  am  going  to 
mention,  he  exceeded  even  Caesar  himself.  He 
caused  a  play  to  be  acted  at  the  public  games  upon 
the  subject  of  his  embassy  to  Lucius  Lentulus*", 
the  proconsul ;  and  the  good  man  was  so  affected 
with  the  remembrance  of  those  transactions  which 
the  scenes  of  this  drama  recalled  to  his  mind,  that 
he  melted  into  tears.  At  the  gladiatorial  games,  he 
gave  a  specimen  of  his  cruelty  with  regard  to  one 
Fadius,  who  had  served  in  Porapey's  army.  This 
man  had  twice,  it  seems,  voluntarily  entered  the 
lists  in  combats  of  this  kind ;  but  upon  the  present 
occasion  he  refused  to  fight,  though  peremptorily 
required  by  Balbus,  and  accordingly  threw  himsdf 
upon  the  protection  of  the  populace.     But  the 

t  One  of  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  in  ancient 
Africa,  comprehending  those  of  Fes  and  Moiooeo,  together 
with  part  of  Algiers  and  BiUedulgerid.  Bogud.  the  prince 
of  this  country,  had,  in  the  late  civil  wars,  flavoured  and 
assisted  Cassar,  by  whom  he  had  been  greotly  distin- 
guished, as  he  afterwards  supported  Antony  in  the  war 
between  him  and  Octavius.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
Balbus  withdrew  with  these  treasures,  not  in  order  to 
convert  them  to  his  private  use,  but  to  employ  them  la 
the  cause  of  Antony .--Hirt  De  BeU.  Alex.  59 ;  Do  Bell. 
AfHcSA. 

«  Concerning  the  Junction  of  Lepidus  with  Antony. 

V  It  does  not  appear  who  this  person  was,  nor  at  what 
time  he  presided  as  governor  of  Spain. 

V  He  was  consul  in  the  year  704,  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  in  which  he  took  part  with  Pompey.  He 
aooompanled  that  general  in  his  retreat  to  Brundiaium, 
and  from  thence  passed  over  with  him  into  Greece.  But 
before  Lentolus  left  Italy  Balbus  was  employed  by  Csesar 
(as  Manntius  observes)  to  prevail  with  him  to  return  to 
Rome.  Balbus  af  temrards  (as  appears  by  a  passage  which 
the  same  commentator  cites  from  Pateroulus)  executed  a 
mudi  more  di£Bcalt  oommisrion  of  this  kind,  at  the  siege 
of  Dyrrachium,  where  he  undertook  to  carry  some  farther 
overtures  from  Csesar  to  Lentulus,  who  was  in  that  garri- 
son, and  which  he  executed  with  equal  address  and  intre- 
pidity. It  was  this  adventure,  it  is  probable,  that  formed 
the  subject  of  the  play  which  PolUo  here  nMntion».~Ad 
Att  viii.  11 1  YeU.  Pat  11. 51. 
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mob  having  pelted  Balbus  with  stones  when  he 
attempted  to  recover  him  out  of  their  hands,  he 
let  loose  upon  them  a  party  of  his  Gallic  horse. 
Balbus  having  by  these  means  got  the  unfortunate 
Fadins  into  bis  possession,  ordered  him  to  be  fixed 
in  a  pit  which  was  dug  for  that  purpose  in  the 
place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  caused 
him  in  this  manner  to  be  burned  alive.  This  was 
performed  soon  after  Balbus  had  dined*,  who  was 
present  during  the  whole  execution,  walldng  about 
bare-footed,  with  his  hands  behind  him  and  his 
tunic  loose,  in  the  most  unconcerned  and  indecent 
manner ;  and  while  the  unhappy  sufferer  cried  out 
that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen,  *'  Why  do  you  not 
run  now  (said  the  insulting  and  relentless  Balbus) 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  people  ?"  But 
this  was  not  the  single  cruelty  he  exercised.  He 
exposed,  likewise,  several  Roman  citizens  to  wild 
beasts ;  particularly  a  certain  noted  auctioneer  in 
the  city  of  Hispalis',— •and  this  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  the  poor  man  was  excessively  deformed. 
Such  is  the  monster  with  whom  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  connected  \  But  more  of  him  when 
we  meet.  In  the  mean  time  (to  turn  to  a  point  of 
much  greater  importance)  I  should  be  glad  the 
senate  would  determine  in  what  manner  they  would 
have  me  act.  I  am  at  the  head  of  three  brave 
legions,  one  of  which  Antony  took  great  pains  to 
draw  over  to  his  interest  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  it  to  be  sig- 
nified  to  them,  that  the  very  first  day  they  should 
enter  into  his  camp  every  soldier  should  receive 
five  hundred  denarii*,  besides  which,  he  also  as- 
sured them  that  if  he  obtained  the  victory  they 
^ould  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  spoils  with  his 
own  troops  ;  a  reward  which  all  the  world  knows 
would  have  been  without  end  or  measure.  These 
promises  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them  ;  and 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  I  kept  them  firom  desert- 
ing. .1  should  not,  indeed,  have  been  able  to  have 
effected  this  if  I  had  not  cantoned  them  in  distant 

Suarters, — as  some  of  the  cohorts,  notwithstanding 
[ley  were  thus  separated,  had  the  insolence  to 
mutiny.  Antony  endeavoured,  likewise,  to  gain 
the  rest  of  the  legions  by  immense  offers.  Nor 
was  Lepidus  less  importunate  with  me  to  send  him 
the  thirtieth  legion,  which  he  solicited  both  by  his 
own  letters  and  by  those  which  he  caused  Antony 
to  write.  The  senate  will  do  me  the  justice,  there- 
fore, to  believe,  as  no  advantages  could  tempt  me 
to  sell  my  troops,  nor  any  dangers  which  1  had 
reason  to  apprehend  if  Antony  and  Lepidus  should 
prove  conquerors,  could  prevail  with  me  to  diminish 

'  There  seems  to  have  been  aome  peculiar  indeoomm  in 
this  drcumttanoe,  though  it  is  not  very  eaqr  to  determine 
Wherein  It  precisely  consisted.  It  may  be  that  public 
executions,  at  this  time  of  Uie  day.  were  thought  indecent ; 
it  it  certain,  at  least,  that  it  was  deemed  improper  to  hold 
courts  of  Judicature  for  the  trial  of  criminal  matters  in  an 
afternoon.  For  Plntaroh  takM  notice  that  the  younger 
Cato  was  aconaed  of  this  praotioe  daring  his  pretorship, 
and  thinks  il  necessary,  for  the  credit  of  that  illostrious 
Roman,  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charge ;  or,  perhaps, 
Pollio  might  point  out  this  droumstance  as  a  marlc  of 
uncommon  cruelty  of  dispositian  in  Balbus,  who  could. 
rise  from  table  with  a  temper  of  mind  so  different  from 
that  which  pleasures  of  this  sort  are  naturally  apt  to 
inspire,  and  torn  from  a  cheerful  meal  to  a  scene  of  the 
utmost  horror  and  barbarity.— Pint,  in  Yit.  Caton.  Uticen. 

J  The  city  of  8e»UU,  in  Spain. 

>  About  14i.  sterling. 


their  number,  that  I  was  thus  tenacious  of  my 
army  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  employ  it  in  the 
service  of  the  republic*.  And  let  the  readiness 
with  which  I  have  obeyed  all  the  orders  I  received 
from  the  senate  be  a  proof  that  I  would  have  ooo»- 
pUed  in  the  same  manner  with  every  other  they 
should  have  thought  proper  to  have  sent  me.  I 
have  preserved  the  tranquillity. of  this  province,  I 
have  maintained  my  authority  over  the  army,  and 
have  never  once  moved  bevond  the  limits  of  my 
own  jurisdiction.  I  must  add,  likewise,  that  I  have 
never  employed  any  soldier,  either  of  my  owb 
troops  or  those  of  my  auxiliaries,  in  carrying  any 
despatches  whatsoever  ;  and  I  have  constantly 
punished  such  of  my  cavalry  whom  I  have  found 
at  any  time  attempting  to  desert.  I  shall  think 
tiiese  cares  sufficiently  rewarded  in  sedng  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  republic  restored.  But  if 
the  majority  of  the  senate,  and  the  commonwealth 
indeed  in  general,  had  known  me  for  what  I  am, 
I  should  have  been  able  to  have  rendered  then 
much  more  important  services. 

I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  Balbus  just  before  he  left  this  province ; 
and  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to  read  his  play, 
which  I  mentioned  above,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  my 
friend  Gallus  Cornelius,  to  whom  you  may  apply 
for  it.  FarewelL 
Oorduba,  June  the  8th. 


LETTER  VIIL 
To  Pkmcfu. 

All  our  hopes  are  entirely  fixed  (and  fixed,  too, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  gods  themselves)  upon 
A.O.710.  y°"  "***  y***""  colleague^  The  perfect 
unanimity,  therefore,  that  appears,  by 
your  several  letters  to  the  senate,  to  subsist  between 
you,  affords  great  satisfaction,  not  only  to  that 
assembly  in  particular,  but  to  the  whole  dty  in 
general. 

As  to  what  you  wrote  to  me  concerning  tiie 
commission  for  dividing  the  lands,  if  that  affair 
had  been  brought  before  the  senate  I  should  have 
been  the  first  to  have  proposed  the  most  honotirable 
decree  in  your  favour.  But  the  slowness  of  their 
deliberations  in  the  business  which  was  theo  under 
their  consideration,  together  with  other  obstruc- 
tions which  attended  their  debates, having  prevented 
them  from  coming  to  any  resolution,  both  your 
brother  and  mysdf'were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
most  advisable  to  proceed  upon  the  former  decree; 
and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  acquainted 
^u  to  whom  it  is  owing  that  it  was  not  drawn  up 
m  the  manner  we  proposed.  But  if,  in  this  in- 
stance or  in  any  other,  your  inclinations  should 
not  be  entirely  gratified,  be  well  persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  you  are  in  sucli  high  esteem  with  all  the 
friends  of  the  republic  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
honours  they  are  not  disposed  to  confer  upon  yon. 
I  wait  with  great  impatience  for  an  express  firom 
you,  as  I  expect  it  will  bring  us  the  news  I  most 
wish.    Farewell. 


•  See  rem.  ',  jx  »]. 
^  Deeimns  Brutm 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 


LETTER  IX. 

To  Comificius'. 
Is  it  really  so,  my  friend;  and  hare  I  never 
written  to  you  but  when  I  had  occasion  to  recom* 
A.  n.  710.  ^^^^  ^^®  cause  of  some  Utig^ous  suitor  ? 
I  confess  I  have  frequently  troubled  you 
with  letters  of  this  kind ;  but  must  you  not  thank 
your  own  obliging  partiality  towards  me,  if  the 
world  is  persuaded  that  no  recommendation  has  so 
much  weight  with  you  as  mine  ?  Tell  me,  however, 
when  did  I  omit  writing,  if  your  family  gave  me 
notice  of  an  opportunity  ?  In  fact,  nothing  affords 
me  greater  satis&ction,  now  that  I  cannot  converse 
with  you  hi  person,  than  this  intercourse  of  letters. 
I  only  lament  that  my  public  occupations  prevent 
me  from  corresponding  with  you  as  frequently  as  I 
wish.  If  I  had  more  leisure,  indeed,  I  should  not 
only  provoke  you  to  enter  with  me  into  a  com- 
merce of  this  epistolary  kind,  but  I  should  chal- 
lenge you  with  whole  volumes  of  my  works ;  a 
challenge  which  I  ought  to  have  received  from 
you,  as  your  engagements,  I  imagine,  are  not 
altogether  so  numerous  as  mine.  But  if  I  am 
mistaken  in  this  supposition,  how  shall  1  acquit 
you  of  being  a  little  unreasonable,  in  expecting 
nreouent  letters  on  my  part,  when  you  have  so 
•eldom  leisure  to  send  me  any  on  yours?  If  I 
have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  the  most  important 
Oceupations,  as  holding  myself  bound  to  exert  all 
my  cares  in  the  defence  of  the  republic,  I  may  still 
more  strongly  urge  that  plea  at  present.  For  as  a 
relapse  is  always  more  dangerous  than  a  first 
attack,  so  the  rekindling  of  t£ia  war,  after  it  was 
almost  totally  extinguished,  demands  a  double 
portion  c^  my  labour  and  vigilance.  But,  not  to 
enter  fkrUier  into  this  subject,  believe  me,  my  dear 
Comifidus,  I  should  think  myself  most  inexcusably 
indolent,  not  to  say  ill-mannered,  were  I  capable 
of  suffering  you  to  gain  the  superiority  over  me  in 
any  instance  of  friendship.  That  I  enjoy  yours,  is 
m  point  of  which  I  never  once  had  the  least  doubt : 
Imt  the  conversation  I  have  lately  had  with  Cherip- 
pus,  has  rendered  it  still  more  evident.  As  agree- 
able as  he  always  was  to  my  taste,  I  could  not  but 
look  upon  him,  in  his  last  visit,  with  more  than 
imlinary  pleasure,  as  he  not  only  acquainted  me 
with  the  sentiments  of  your  heait,  in  the  message 
he  delivered  to  me,  but,  as  he  represented,  at  the 
same  time,  a  lively  image  of  your  very  air  and 
countenance.  You  had  no  reason  then  to  be  ap- 
prehensive that  I  should  be  displeased  at  your 
having  sent  me  the  same  common  letter  which  you 
addressed  to  all  your  friends  in  generaL  If  I  de- 
sired a  more  particular  memorial,  it  was  merely 
from  the  affection  of  my  heart,  and  by  no  means  as 
a  point  upon  which  I  insisted. 

The  loss  of  both  our  consuls <*,  together  with  the 
incredible  scarcity  of  money  in  the  treasury,  puts 
it  out  of  my  power  to  ease  you  of  your  great  and 
continual  expense  in  your  military  preparations. 
We  are  trying  all  expedients  in  order  to  raise  sup- 
plies for  discharging  those  donatives  we  promised 
Co  the  troops  that  behaved  well :  and  1  imagine 
that  we  shall  at  last  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
a  tax*. 


I  am  persuaded  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report 
concerning  Attius  Dionysius:  as  Stratorius  has 
not  mentioned  a  word  to  me  upon  that  subject. 
With  regard  to  Publius  Luooeius:  be  well  per- 
suaded that  his  interest  is  no  less  my  concern  than 
it  is  yours :  for,  indeed,  he  is  extremely  my  friend. 
I  could  not,  however,  prevail  with  the  managers 
of  the  auction  to  adjourn  the  sale ;  their  engage- 
ments and  their  oath  oblige  them,  tiiey  assure  me, 
to  the  contrary.  I  would  by  all  means,  therefore, 
advise  him  to  hasten  into  Italy :  and  if  the  sum- 
mons I  sent  him  some  time  since  had  any  weight, 
he  will  be  at  Rome  when  yon  read  this  letter.  As 
to  the  affairs  you  mention,  and  particulariy  the 
money,  I  find  ycu  were  not  apprised  of  PansaNi 
death  when  you  wrote  your  letter,  by  the  hopes 
you  express  that,  through  my  interest,  he  would 
comply  with  your  request  And  most  undoubtedly 
he  would,  had  he  been  living ;  for  he  held  you  in 
great  esteem.  But  aa  he  is  dead,  I  do  not  see  that 
anything  can  now  be  done  in  this  matter. 

I  approve,  in  general,  of  your  measures  with 
respect  to  Venulliusy  Latinus,  and  Horatins :  and 
particularly,  that  you  have  deprived  them  of  their 
lictors.  But  I  am  not  altogether  so  well  pleased, 
that,  in  order  to  render  this  circumstance  the  leas 
uneasy  to  them,  you  have  taken  away  these  attend- 
ants likewise  from  your  own  lieutenants.  Those  who 
deserve  the  highest  honours  ought  not  to  have 
been  thus  levelkd  with  a  set  of  men,  who  certainly 
merit  the  utmost  disgrace :  and  if  they  will  not 
depart  from  your  province,  in  obedience  to  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  I  think  you  should  use  com- 
pulsory methods  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  add  in  answer  to  your 
last  letter  (of  which  I  received  a  duplicate^  but 
that  I  hope  you  will  be  persuaded,  your  credit  and 
reputation  are  no  less  sacred  to  me  than  my  own'. 
Farewell. 


•  Sea  ran.  k,  p.  537* 
4  Blrtlat  and  FanM. 

•  ••This was  a  sort  of 


oi^tsHon  tax,  pcopovtkiMd  to 


LETTER   X. 
To  Decimus  Brutus, 

Tbouor  I  always  receive  your  letters  witl^  the 
highest  satisfaction,  yet  I  am  much  better  pleased 
^  ^  -,^  that  you  employed  your  colleague  Plancua 
'to  make  an  excuse  to  me,  than  if  you  had 
interrupted  your  very  important  occupations  by 
writing  yourself.  He  has  executed  your  commission 
very  fully :  and  nothing  can  render  your  character 
more  truly  amiid>le  to  me,  than  the  account  he 
gives  of  your  zeal  and  diligence. 

The  junction  of  your  forces  with  those  of  Plan- 
cus,  and  the  harmony  with  which  you  act  together) 
aa  appears  by  your  common  letter  to  the  senate, 
was  extremely  agreeable,  both  to  that  assembly, 
and  to  the  people  in  generaL    What  remains  then. 


each  man's  mibstuuw,  Irat  had  wholly  been  dlMised  m 
Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  Panlns  JBmnim, 
which  furnished  money  and  rents  soAoiaii  to  ease  the  dty 
ever  after  of  that  burthen,  till  the  necessity  of  the  prsMOt 
times  obliged  them  to  renew  it**— Val.  Max.  iv.  3 ;  Life  of 
Cicero,  p.  883. 

f  This  letter  doees  the  correspondence  between  Cicero 
and  ComiAdos.  The  latter,  not  long  afterwards,  lost  his 
life  in  bravely  defending  his  province  against  the  troops  of 
BeztiiM.  who  claimed  it  in  the  name  of  Octavins,  by  virtoe 
of  the  general  division  of  the  Roman  domjnfcma  that  bad 
been  agreed  apon  batwMn  the  trimnvira —Applan.  Da 
BelL  Civ.  p.  dSO. 
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my  dear  Brutus,  but  to  conjure  yon  to  perserere  in 
the  same  unanimity,  and  to  endeavour,  I  will  not 
say  to  excel  others,  but  (what  is  far  worthier  of 
your  ambition)  to  rise  above  yourself  ?  I  need  add 
no  more  :  especially  as  I  am  writing  to  one  whose 
epistolary  conciseness  I  purpose  to  imitate. 

I  wait  with  impatience  for  your  neit  despatches, 
as  I  imagine  they  will  bring  us  such  accounts  as  are 
agreeable  to  our  wishes.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XL 
To  Fumiut^, 

Whbn  your  letter  assured  me  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  either  to  slight  Narbonensian 
A  V  7ia  ^*'^*'»  ^^  ***  attack  the  enemy  with  great 
disadvantage,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
former  had  been  chosen :  as  I  much  more  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  coming  to  an  engagement  upon 
unequal  terms.  What  you  mentioned  Ukewise  con- 
cerning the  harmony  between  Plancus  and  Brutus, 
afforded  me  great  pleasure ;  for  it  is  a  circum- 
stance upon  which  I  found  my  principal  hopes  of 
our  success. 

Notwithstanding  you ,  modestly  refer  it  to  time 
to  inform  me  to  whom  we  owe  that  general  zeal 
which  appears  in  yoor  province* ;  be  assured  it  is  a 

r>int  of  which  I  am  already  perfectly  well  apprised, 
could  not,  therefore,  but  read  the  latter  part  of 
your  letter,  which,  in  all  other  respects,  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  me,  with  some  concern.  You 
there  tell  me,  that  if  the  election  for  sediles  is  fixed 
for  the  month  of  August,  you  will  soon  be  at  Rome ; 
but  if  it  is  already  over,  you  will  be  there  much 
sooner :  ''for  wherefore,''  you  ask,  **  should  you 
weakly  continue  to  hazard  your  life,  without  the 
prospect  of  any  recompense  ?"  O  !  my  friend,  is 
it  possible  that  you,  who  judge  so  well  concerning 
the  interests  of  others,  should  be  thus  a  stranger  to 
TOur  own  ?  But,  as  I  am  sensible  of  the  strong 
mipulse  of  your  heart  towards  true  glory,  I  cannot 
believe  that  these  are  its  genuine  sentiments;  at 
least,  if  they  be,  I  must  condemn  my  own  judg- 
ment as  well  as  yours,  for  being  so  greatly  deceived 
in  your  character.  Shall  the  ambition  of  antici- 
pating a  slight  and  common  honour,  (for  so  I  must 
call  the  office  you  have  in  view,  if  obtained  in  the 
manner  by  which  so  many  others  have  risen  to  it 
before  you,)  induce  you  to  withdraw  from  a  theatre 
where  you  are  acting  with  such  universal  and  well- 
merited  applause?  Shall  it  be  a  question  with 
you,  whether  to  offer  yourself  as  a  candidate  now, 
or  at  the  next  election  for  preetors ;  and  is  it  none, 
how  you  shall  deserve  every  illustrious  distinction 
which  the  commonwealth  can  bestow  ?  Are  you  a 
stranger  to  the  exalted  reputation  you  have  ac- 

auired  ?  Or  do  you  consider  it  as  of  no  value, 
tins  to  rise  in  the  esteem  of  your  country  ?  If 
you  are  ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  high  credit  in 
which  you  stand  with  the  public,  it  is  an  ignorance 
for  which  we,  who  are  your  Mends,  are  undoubt- 
edly to  be  blamed.  But  if  you  already  know  it, 
tell  me,  my  Fumius,  can  any  pretorship  afford 
you  a  satisfoction  superior  to  what  you  feei  in  dis- 
charging  the  duty  you  owe  to  your  country,  and  in 

K  See  rem.  7,  p.  584. 

k  In  which  province  were  ibe  oomUned  aimies  of 
Antony  and  Lepidiu. 

iTnmnlpine  Gaul,  in  which  ptovinee  Fomins  was 
Uoatenant  to  Plancus. 


reaping  immortal  glory?  an  acquisition  whidi, 
though  few  indeed  endeavour  to  deserve,  yet 
every  man  most  certainly  wishes  to  enjoy. 
Calvisius,  who  is  much  your  friend,  and  a  man  of 
great  judgment  also,  frequently  joins  with  me  in 
complaining  of  you  upon  this  article.  However, 
since  you  are  so  deurous  to  attain  this  office,  1 
shall  endeavour  that  the  election  may  be  deferred 
till  the  month  of  January;  as  this  adjoumment 
will,  upon  many  accounts  I  think,  prove  for  the 
advantage  likewiie  of  the  republic.  Farewell: 
and  may  victory  attend  you  ! 


LETTER   XIL 
To  Cttiut  CastiuM, 

I  IMAOINB  you  are  informed,  by  the  pahlie 
journals,  which  I  know  are  duly  transmitted  to 
A.  V.  7ia  7P^*  ^'  ^^  infamous  conduct  of  that  moat 
light  and  inconstant  man,  your  relation 
Lepidusl.  We  are  again,  therefore,  involved  tn 
a  war,  which  we  flattered  ourselves  was  entirely 
over;  and  all  our  hopes  are  now  placed  iipoa 
Decimus^  and  Plancus;  or,  to  speak  more  troly 
indeed,  upon  Brutus^  and  upon  you.  For  it  is 
from  you  two  that  we  expect,  not  only  a  prescBTt 
assistance,  in  case  any  misfortune  (idiich  the  gods 
arert !)  should  attend  our  arms,  but  a  firm  and 
lasting  re-establishment  of  our  liberties. 

The  reports  in  regard  to  Dolabella",  are,  in  all 
respects,  agreeable  to  our  wishes,  excepting  only 
that  they  want  confirmation.  In  the  mean  time, 
be  assured,  that  the  opinion  and  expectattons  of 
the  world  concerning  you,  are  such  as  evidently 
show  that  they  look  upon  you  as  a  truly  great 
man.  Let  this  animate  you  to  the  noblest  adueve- 
ments,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  there  is  nothing 
so  considerable  which  your  country  does  not  hope 
to  obtain  by  your  courage  and  conduct.    PareweQ. 


LETTER  XIIL 
To  the  tame,' 

I  TAKE  example  from  the  conciseness  of  your 
letters,  to  shorten  mine:  though,  to  say  truth, 
nothing  occurs  at  present  that  can  tempt 
^' '  me  to  lengthen  them.  For,  as  to  omr 
transactions,  I  well  know  yon  are  acquainted  with 
them  by  the  public  journals ;  and  we  are  perfeotly 
ignorant  of  everything  that  concerns  youra.  One 
would  imagine,  indeed,  that  all  communicatioA 
were  cut  off  between  us  and  Asia :  for  we  have 
received  no  intelligenoe  from  thence,  excepting 
only  tome  uncertain,  though  indeed  repooed, 
rumoun  in  relation  to  the  defeat  of  Dolabeila. 

We  imagined  that  the  flames  of  this  dvil  war 
were  entirely  extinguished ;  but,  in  the  midst  <tf 
this  pleasing  persuasion,  we  were  suddenly  and 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  conduct  of  yofor  rdadon 
Lepidus.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that  the  hopes  of 
the  republic  are  whoUy  fixed  upon  yon  and  your 
army.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  very  powerfol  body 
of  troops  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  nevertheleas, 
yonr  presence  here  is  extremely  oieoessary,  to  give 
our  affain  all  the  success  we  wish.    I  will  not  say 


J  Lepidui  and  Coasliu  were  married  to  the  two  i 
Marcus  Brutus. 
>■  Brutus.  1  NamSk 

n  That  be  was  defeated  by  Oaalus. 
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that  we  have  no  hooea  of  recoTering  our  libertiea ; 
bat  I  moat  lay  our  hopea  are  small.  Such  aa  they 
are,  however,  they  are  entirely  founded  upon  your 
future  oonaulate".    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 
Caaiui^,  Quastor,  to  Cicero. 
Tnm  pretenration  of  the  republic,  by  the  Tictory 
we  hate  lately  obtained,  gives  me  inexpressible  joy, 
^  aa  Uie  honours  that  have  been  paid  my 
*  * '  friend^  afford  me  likewiae  a  very  sen- 
sible pleasure.  I  cannot  sufficiently  indulge  my 
admiration,  when  I  conrider  you  as  thus  rising 
above  yourself  in  glory,  and  that  the  coosulari 
should  shine  forth  even  with  more  lustre  than  the 
conauL  Some  uncommon  privilege  of  &te  most 
certainly  attenda  your  patriot  virtuea,  aa  we  have 
often  I  am  sure  experienced.  How  else  should 
your  single  eloquence  be  of  more  avail  than  the 
anna  of  2l  our  generals?  You  have  a  second  time, 
indeed,  reacued  the  well-nigh  vanquished  republic 
from  the  handa  of  our  enemies,  and  once  more  re- 
stored her  to  ua  again.  From  thia  period,  there- 
fore, I  date  the  return  of  our  libertiea,  and  I  shall 
now  be  honoured  with  the  public  applause  of  the 
■MMt  distinguished  of  patriots.  Yes,  my  friend, 
you  will  now  declare,  (what  you  promised  to  con- 
ceal till  the  recovery  of  our  freedom  should  render 
it  to  my  advantage  to  be  known,)  you  will  now  de- 
clare to  the  whole  world  those  instances  you  received 
of  my  tender  attachment  both  to  you  and  to  the 
republic,  during  the  dark  and  dangerous  season  of 
our  servitude.  I  am  much  lesa  solicitous,  however, 
that  vou  should  publish  my  praises,  than  that  you 
abould  be  persuaded  I  deserve  them ;  and  I  had 
rather  stanid  approved  by  your  aiient  judgment, 
than,  without  that  internal  verdict  in  my  favour,  to 
enjoy,  by  your  recommendation,  the  good  opinion 
of  the  whole  world.  It  is  my  great  ambition,  in- 
deed, that  you  should  esteem  my  late  conduct  to 
have  been,  not  the  effect  of  a  sudden  and  irregular 
impulse,  but  the  natural  result  of  the  same  uni- 

>  Caarius  and  Bmtua  were  pneton  the  last  year,  and  the 
laws  entitled  a  man  to  sue  for  the  oonsulate  two  years  after 
he  had  serred  the  office  of  pnetor. 

•  It  Is  altogether  uncertain  whether  the  author  of  thia 
letter  was  Lnoios  Casrios,  the  brother  of  Cains  Cassius,  or 
nother  Cssslns,  distfagoished  by  the  addition  of  Pormen- 
H»t  from  Parma,  the  plaoe  of  his  natfvitj.  Tliere  is  no- 
thteff  indeed  in  the  history  of  these  two  Gaadi,  or  in  the 
letter  itself,  that  oan  render  it  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
it  to  have  been  written  by  the  one  rather  than  the  other ; 
for  they  were  both  in  the  number  of  the  conspirators 
against  Casaar,  and  both  afterwards  acted  with  Brutus  and 
Cassius  in  Asia.  This  eplntle  appears  to  hare  been  written 
from  the  island  of  Cyprus  soon  after  the  news  of  Antony's 
dsTeat  at  the  battle  of  Mutlna  had  readhed  that  part  of 
thevorkL-Casaaboo.  ad  BmaL  JuL  8U;  Appten.  Do  BalL 
Giv.  p.  671. 

f  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  honours  that  were  paid  to 
Cicero  by  the  populace,  upon  the  news  that  Antony  had 
been  forced  to  abandon  tho  siege  of  Mutina.  *'  The  whole 
body  of  the  people  (tc  give  the  relation  of  this  fact  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Middleton)  assembled  about  Cicero's  house, 
and  carried  him  in  a  kind  of  triumph  to  tlte  oapitol  i 
where,  on  their  return,  they  plared  him  in  the  rostra,  to 
th%  them  an  aooonnt  of  the  vlotary,  and  then  oondncted 
him  home  with  infinite  aodamatlona.**— PhiUpp.  ziv.  5 ; 
LIfiBorCioero,  p.271. 

H  Hxmo  who  had  passed  through  the  oflloe  of  eoosal 
wwe  styled  consolara. 


form  principles  of  which  you  have  been  a  witness  : 
in  a  word,  tiiat  you  should  think  of  me,  as  of  one 
firom  whom  the  republic  has  so  much  to  expect,  aa 
may  well  justify  every  honour  to  which  I  shall  be 
advanced.  I  am  sensible,  my  dear  Cicero,  that 
your  own  family,  aa  they  are  well  worthy  of  the 
relation  they  bear  to  you,  deserve  your  first  and 
most  tender  regard.  But  those  surely  have  a  right 
to  the  next  place  in  3rour  affection  who  endeavour 
to  imitate  your  patriot  virtuea :  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  find  that  their  number  ia  conaiderable.  I  ima- 
gine, however,  that  it  ia  not  so  great  as  to  exclude 
me  from  a  share  in  3fOur  good  offices,  and  prevent 
you  froin  procuring  any  public  diBtinctiona  in  my 
favour  which  shall  be  agreeable  to  your  inclination 
and  your  judgment.  That  I  am  not  unworthy  of 
them,  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  my  heart, 
I  have  already,  perhaps,  aufficiently  convinosd  you  t 
and,  aa  to  my  talents,  whatever  uiey  may  be,  the 
general  oppression  under  which  our  country  so  long 
laboured,  would  not  suffer  them  to  appear  in  their 
full  advantage. 

I  drew  together,  out  of  the  ports  of  this  Asiatic 
province,  and  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  all  the 
ships  of  war  I  could  possibly  collect :  and,  consider- 
ing the  great  opposition  I  met  with  firom  the  seve- 
ral  cities,  I  manned  them  with  tolerable  expedition. 
With  this  fleet  I  pursued  that  of  DolabeUa,  com- 
manded by  Lucilius ;  who,  after  having  frequently 
made  a  show  of  coming  over  to  me,  but  still,  how- 
ever, continuing  to  retreat,  sailed,  at  length,  into 
the  port  of  Corycus ' ;  where  he  blocked  himself  up. 
I  did  not  think  proper  to  follow  him  thither;  not 
only  as  judging  it  most  advisable  to  join  our  land 
forces,  but  as  Turulius  the  quaestor  lay  behind  me 
with  a  squadron  which  TuUlua  Cimber  fitted  out 
the  last  year  from  Bithynia.  I  put  in,  therefore, 
at  Cyprua ;  from  whence  I  take  this  first  opportu- 
nity Jt  acquainting  you  with  the  intelligence  I  have 
here  received.  I  am  to  inform  you  then,  that  the 
city  of  Laodicea  (in  pursuance  of  the  example  of 
our  faithless  alliea  the  Tarsenses ',  though,  indeed, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  folly)  have  voluntarily 
called  in  DolabeUa.  From  those  two  cities  he  haa 
composed  an  army  (as  fkr  aa  numbers  can  make  an 
army)  of  Greek  soldiers,  and  ia  encamped  before 
Laodicea ;  having  thrown  down  part  of  the  walla, 
in  order  to  join  his  camp  with  the  town.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cassius  *  is  encamped,  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  him,  at  PaHos.  His  army  con- 
sists of  ten  legions,  and  twenty  auxiliary  cohorts, 
together  with  four  thousand  horse.  He  imagines 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  surren- 
der, without  haxardiog  a  battle;  aa  wheat  ia  so 
scarce  in  Dolabella's  camp,  that  it  is  sold  for  twelve 
drachmae.  The  enemy  must  necessarily,  indeed, 
be  destroyed  by  fomine,  if  they  are  not  soon  sup- 
plied by  the  ships  that  belong  to  Laodicea.  Thia, 
however,  we  shall  with  great  ease  prevent ;  for, 
besides  the  three  squadrons  under  Turulius,  Patis- 
cus,  and  myself,  Cassius  haa  a  considerable  fleet  in 
theae  seas  commanded  by  Sextiliua  Rufus.  Let 
me  encourage  you,  then,  to  hope,  that  we  shall 
soon  vindicate  our  libertiea  with  the  same  success^ 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  haa  attended  yosr 
army  in  luly.  Farewell. 
Cromyacris,  in  Cyprus,  June  the  iSth. 


'  In  CUicia. 
>  Cains  Oassins. 


■  The  citiaens  of  Tarsus, 

■  See  rem.  <>,  p.  58?. 
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LETTER  XV. 
To  Deoimtu  Brutus, 
I  WAS  ezpeetiDg  every  day  to  hear  from  yoa, 
when  our  friend  Lnpua  gave  me  notice  that  he  was 
A.U  710  J**'^  setting  out  to  yon,  and  desired  to 
know  if  I  had  anything  to  write.  Bat 
though  I  have  nothing  worth  communicating  more 
than  what  you  are  ftimished  with  by  the  public 
journals,  and  that  you  are  no  friend  I  am  told  to 
letters  of  mere  empty  form,  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
foUowiog  your  example,  and  tending  you  two  or 
three  short  words.  Be  assured,  then,  that  ail  our 
hopes  rest  upon  you  and  your  colleague^.  As  to 
Brutus^,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  certain 
account  of  him  :  I  can  only  say,  that,  in  pursuance 
of  your  advice,  I  endeavour  to  persuade  him,  in  all 
my  letters,  to  come  over  into  Italy,  and  to  take  a 
part  in  this  general  war'.  I  much  wish  he  were 
now  here,  as  his  presence  would  render  me  less 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  these  intestine 
commotions'  which  prevail  in  Rome  ;  and  which 
are  by  no  means  indeed  inconsiderable. — ^Bnt  I 
foiget  that  I  proposed  to  imitate  your  laconic  bre- 
vity, and  am  running  on  in  a  second  page.  Fare- 
well then,  and  may  success  attend  your  arms*. 
June  18th. 

— ♦— 

LETTER  XVL 

To  CaiuM  Catsius, 
Your  relation  and  my  friend,  the  foorihy  Lepi- 
dns,  together  with  all  his  adherents,  were,  by  a 
unanimous  decree  of  the  senate,  which 


A.  V.  710. 

public  enemies  to  their  country :  but  at  the  same 


passed  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  declared 


▼  Plancus.  ^  Marcus  Bmtns. 

'  The  conduct  of  Marcos  Brutus,  a«  far  as  can  be  Judged 
of  II  at  thit  great  dhtunoe,  appears  altogether  nnacooant- 
able.  Before  the  battle  of  Mutlna  he  had  drawn  down  all 
his  forces  to  the  coast,  in  order  to  embark  for  Italy,  if  any 
accident  should  make  his  assistance  necessary.  But,  upon 
the  news  of  Antony's  defeat,  he  retired  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  to  oppose  the  attempts  of 
Dolabella ;  and  from  that  time  (as  Dr.  Middleton  obsenres) 
seemed  deaf  to  the  call  of  the  senate,  and  to  all  Cicero's 
letters,  which  urged  him  so  strongly  to  oome  to  their 
relief.  But  had  Brutus  and  Cassios  <S8  the  same  inge- 
nious historian  remarks)  marched  with  their  armies  to- 
wards Italy,  at  the  time  when  Cicero  first  pressed  it,  before 
the  desertion  of  Plancus  and  the  death  of  Dedmus,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  immediate  ruin  of 
the  republic  might  have  been  prevented.— Life  of  Cicero, 
p.  282. 

7  The  disturbances  to  which  Cicero  alludes  were,  proba- 
bly, those  that  were  occaslfmed  by  the  violent  measures  of 
Octavius,  in  order  to  obtain  the  consulate.— See  rem.  ^  on 
letter  18  of  this  book. 

«  Dedmus  Bmtns,  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  was 
most  treacherously  deserted  by  Plancus,  who  drew  off  hia 
troops  from  those  of  his  colleague,  and  went  over  with 
them  to  the  camp  of  Antony  and  Lepidus.  **  Dedmus 
Brutus  being  thus  abandoned,  and  l^t  to  shift  for  himself, 
with  a  needy  mutinous  army,  eager  to  desert,  and  ready 
to  givo  him  up  to  his  enemies,  had  no  other  way  to  nve 
himself  than  by  flying  to  Marcus  Brutus  In  Blaoedonia. 
But  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  the  oonntry  so  guarded, 
that  he  was  olten  forced  to  change  his  road  for  fear  of 
being  taken ;  till,  having  dismissed  all  his  attendants,  and 
wandered  for  some  time  alone  in  dinguise  and  distress,  he 
committed  himself  to  the  protection  of  an  old  acquaintance 
and  host,  whom  he  had  formerly  obliged,  idiere,  dther 
through  treachery  or  acddent,  he  was  surpiised  by  An- 
tony's soldien,  who  immediately  killed  him,  and  returned 


time  a  full  pardon  was  offered  to  foch  aa  shall  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  before  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. The  senate  acts  with  great  spirit ;  but  it  is 
the  expectation  of  being  supported  by  your  army, 
that  chiefly  animates  them  in  their  vigorous  mea- 
sures. I  fear,  indeed,  that  we  shall  have  occasion 
for  all  your  assistance,  as  the  war  is  now  become 
extremely  formidable  by  the  villany  of  Lepidos. 

The  accounts  which  daily  arrive  conoenunf 
Dolabella  are  altogether  agreeable  to  our  wishes  : 
but,  at  present,  they  are  nothing  more  than  mere 
rumours.  However,  your  letter  addressed  to  the 
senate,  dated  from  the  camp  on  the  9th  of  liay, 
has  raised  a  general  persuasion  in  Rome,  that  he 
is  actually  defeated.  Accordingly,  it  is  imsgined, 
that  you  are  now  upon  your  march  into  Italy,  with  a 
view,  on  the  one  hand,  of  succouring  us  with  your 
troops,  if  any  of  those  accidents  so  common  in  war 
should  have  rendered  our  arms  unsuccessful;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  assisting  us  with  your  coun- 
sels and  authority,  in  case  we  should  have  proved 
victorious.  You  may  be  assured,  in  the  mean 
while,  that  no  endeavours  of  mine  shall  be  wanting 
to  procure  the  forces  under  your  command  all  pos- 
sible honours.  However,  I  must  wait  a  proper 
season  for  this  purpose,  when  it  shsll  be  known 
how  far  they  have  availed,  or  are  likely  to  avail,  the 
republic.  At  present,  we  have  only  heard  of  their 
endeavours  in  the  cause  of  Uberty ;  and  glorions,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  their  endeavours  have  been. 
But  still  some  positive  services  are  expected ;  and 
these  expectations,  I  dare  be  confident,  either 
already  are,  or  soon  will  be,  perfectly  answered.  No 
man,  indeed,  possesses  a  more  patriot  or  heroic 
spirit  than  yourself :  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  wish  to  see  you  in  Italy  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  fact  is,  if  you  and  Brutus  were  here,  wesbooM 
look  upon  the  republic  as  restored. 

If  Liepidus  had  not  received  Antony,  weak  and 
defenceless  as  he  was,  when  he  fled  after  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  we  should  have  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  This  in&mous  step,  therefore,  has  ren- 
dered him  far  more  odious  in  Rome  even  than  An- 
tony himself  ever  was :  for  Antony  raised  a  war  at  a 
time  when  the  republic  was  in  the  utmost  ferment ; 
whereas  Lepidus  nas  kindled  the  flames  in  the  midst 
of  peace  and  victory.  We  have  the  consuls  elect*  to 
lead  our  armies  against  him ;  but  though  we  greatly 
depend  upon  their  courage  and  conduct,  stillhowevcr 
the  uncertain  event  of  war  leaves  us  much  to  fear. 
Be  assured  therefore  that  our  principal  relianet  is 
upon  you  and  Brutus,  whom  vre  hope  soon  to 
see  in  Italy;  and  Brutus,  indeed,  we  expect 
every  day.  Should  we  have  defeated  our  enemies, 
as  I  hope  we  shall,  before  your  arrival,  the  autho- 
rity, nevertheless,  of  two  such  illustrious  dtiiens 
will  be  of  infinite  service  in  raising  up  the  republic, 
and  fixing  it  upon  some  tolerable  Imsis.  All  onr 
business,  indeed,  will  by  no  means  be  over,  not- 
withstanding we  should  be  delivered  from  the  in- 
famous designs  of  our  enemies,*-as  there  are  many 
other  disorders  of  a  diiferent  kind,  whidi  it  will  be 
still  necessary  to  redress.    FareweU. 


with  his  head  to  their  generaL— YeD.  Fat.  U.  64 ;  Appiu. 
iU.  £88 ;  VaL  Bias.  ix.  19."— Ufe  of  Cicero,  p.  S81. 
»  Dedmus  Brutus  and  Plancns. 
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LETTER  XVn. 
To  Ampitu^, 
Your  hmUj  has  informed  yon,  I  imagine,  of 
my  zealous  labours  to  procure  your  restoration,  as 
^  ^  .j^  I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  assured  that 
they  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  my 
services.  Uncommon,  indeed,  as  the  affection  is 
which  diey  ererr  one  of  them  bear  towards  you,  yet 
I  cannot  idlow  that  they  are  more  sincerely  desirous 
of  your  welfare  than  myself.  I  am  sure,  at  least, 
thdr  power  of  assisting  you  in  this  conjuncture  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  mine.  I  have  employed  it,  and 
shall  continue  to  employ  it,  for  your  benefit :  and 
I  have  already  gained  a  Tery  considerable  point, 
which  will  much  contribute  to  facilitate  your  re- 
turn. In  the  meanwhile,  preserve  a  firm  and 
manly  spirit,  and  be  well  persuaded  that  my  good 
offices  shall  not  be  wanting  to  you  upon  any  occa- 
sion.   FarewelL 


LETTER  XVin. 
Plancui,  Consul  electa  to  Cieero, 

I  CANNOT  forbear  to  express,  upon  every  occa- 
■ion,  the  sentiments  I  entertain  of  your  repeated 
A.  u.  710  ^"^^^'"^  *  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
with  some  reserve  that  I  indulge  myself 
in  this  satisfaction.  The  great  intimacy,  indeed, 
which  you  allow  me  to  enjoy  with  you,  renders  all 
fimnal  acknowledgments  of  this  kind  unnecessary ; 
nor  would  I  make  so  cheap  a  return  to  the  many 
important  obligations  I  owe  to  you,  as  that  of 
mere  empty  professions.  I  had  much  rather 
reserve  thie  proofi  of  my  gratitude  to  some  future 
opportunity  of  testifying  it  in  person ;  and,  if  I 
live,  I  will  convince  you,  by  the  assi(hiit3r  of  my 
good  offices,  and  by  every  instance  of  respect  and 
esteem,  that  you  have  not  a  fHend,  nor  even  a 
relation,  who  is  so  warmly  attached  to  you  as  my- 
seUl  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  daily  pleasure  I  receive,  or  the 
lastiog  honour  I  shall  derive,  from  your  affectionate 
regard,  be  greater. 

I  find  the  interest  of  my  troops  has  been  a  part 
of  your  care.  It  was  not  with  any  intention  of 
advancing  my  own  power,  that  I  was  desirous  they 
should  be  dudngnished  by  the  senate,  as  I  am 
conscious  of  having  no  views  but  what  r^ard  the 
welfare  of  the  republic.  My  reasons  were,  in  the 
first  place,  because  I  thought  they  deserved  to  be 
rewarded ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  because  I  was 
desirous  they  might,  upon  all  occasions^  be  still 
more  attached  to  the  commonwealth.  I  hoped, 
likewise,  by  these  means,  so  strongly  to  fortify 
them  against  all  solicitations,  that  I  might  be 
answer&le  for  their  continuing  to  act  with  the 
same  unshaken  fidelity  which  tiiey  have  hitherto 
preserved. 

1  have  kept  entirely  upon  the  defensive ;  and, 
though  I  am  well  apprised  with  how  much  just 
impatience  the  public  wishes  for  a  decisive  action, 
yet  I  persuade  myself  that  the  senate  will  approve 
my  conduct.  If  any  misfortune,  indeed,  should 
attend  our  armies  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the 
republic  would  not  very  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 

^  In  scniM  MSS.  the  sapersoripiion  of  this  letter  ii  to 
Applus,  and  In  othen  to  Ampins  Balbus.  The  time  when 
this  letter  was  written  is  no  less  anoertain  than  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


oppose  any  sudden  incursion  of  these  rapacious 
traitors.  As  to  the  state  of  our  forces,  I  imagine 
you  already  know  that  those  under  my  command 
consist  of  three  veteran  legions,  together  with  one 
new-raised  regiment,  which  last,  however,  is  com- 
posed of  £u-  the  best-disciplined  troops  I  ever  saw 
of  this  sort.  Brutus'^  is  at  the  head  of  ten  l^ions, 
one  of  which  is  veteran,  another  has  been  upon 
the  establishment  about  two  years,  and  all  the  rest 
are  lately  raised.  Thus,  you  see,  though  our  army 
is  very  numerous,  it  is  not  extremely  strong.  The 
republic,  indeed,  has  but  too  often  had  occasion  to 
be  convinced  how  little  is  to  b^  expected  from  raw 
and  unexperienced  forces.  However,  if  we  had 
been  joined  either  by  the  African  legions',  which 
are  composed  wholly  of  veteran  troops,  or  by 
Caesar's*,  we  should,  without  hesitation,  have 
hazarded  a  general  engagement.  As  the  troops  of 
the  latter  were  somewhat  nearer  than  the  former, 
1  frequently  pressed  Csesar,  by  ktl^rs,  to  advance; 
and  he  accordingly  promised  to  join  us  with  all 
expedition.  But  other  views,  I  perceive,  have 
diverted  him  frt>m  these  intentions.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  despatched  my  lieutenant,  Fumius,  with 
another  letter  to  him,  if  happily  it  may  anything 
avaiL  You  are  sensible,  my  dear  Cicero,  that  I 
take  an  equal  part  with  you  in  the  affection  you 
bear  to  Octavius.  He  has  a  right  to  my  friend- 
ship, not  only  from  that  intimacy  which  I  enjoyed 
with  his  uncle' ;  but,  in  regard  also  to  his  own 
disposition,  whidi,  as  far  I  could  ever  discover,  is 
re^ilated  by  principles  of  great  moderation  and 
humanity.  It  would  ill  ind^d  become  that  dis- 
tinguished amity,  which  subsisted  between  Julius 
Csesar  and  mysdf,  not  to  look  upon  Octavius  with 
all  the  tenderness  which  is  due  to  the  son  of  my 
friend,  after  he  has  been  adopted  as  such  by 
Cesar's  will,  and  that  adoption  approved  by  the 
senate.  What  I  am  going  to  say,  therefore,  is 
more  the  dictates  of  concern  than  resentment; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  Antony  sUU 
lives,  if  he  has  been  joined  by  Lepidus,  if  their 
armies  are  by  no  means  contemptible ;  in  a  word, 
all  their  hopes  and  all  their  attempts  are  singly 
owing  to  Cssarf.  Not  to  look  farther  back  than 
to  his  promise  of  joining  me  :  had  he  fulfilled  the 
assurances  he  gave  me  for  that  purpose,  the  war 
would,  bv  this  time,  either  have  been  totally  at  an 
end,  or  driven  into  Spain,  where  the  enemy  could 
not  have  carried  it  on  without  great  disadvantage, 
as  that  province  u  utterly  averse  to  them.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive,  therefore,  with  what  view,  or 
by  whose  advice,  Cssar  was  diverted  from  a  mea- 
sure so  greatly  to  his  interest  and  his  honour,  in 
order  to  turn  his  pursuits  towards  a  consulship  of 
a  few  months*  duration^ :  much  to  the  terror,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  republic^ ;  and  with  preten- 

c  Deoimns. 

d  These  legioas  compoeed  pert  of  that  anny  with  which 
Julius  Cesar  defieated  Bdpio  In  Africa,  from  whence  they 
had  lately  been  recalled  by  the  senate.  Bat  soon  after 
their  landing  they  were  oorrapted  by  the  other  soldiers, 
and,  deserting  the  senate,  th^  joined  themselves  to  Oota- 
Tins.— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  >78i 

'  Octavius.  '  JnUns  C«ar. 

f  See  r«m.  >,  p.  879> 

^  To  the  end  of  the  onrrept  year,  of  which  there  remained 
about  five  or  six  mtrnths  miezplred  when  Octavius  was 
declared  oonsoL 

>  Octavius  advanced  towards  Rome  at  the  head  of  several 
legfcms,  in  order  to  demand  the  coosolate,  which  threw  the 
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sions,  too.  exceedingly  ridiculous  J.  The  remon- 
strances of  his  firien£  might  be  extremely  senrice- 
able  upon  this  occasion,  both  to  himsdf  and  to 
the  commonwealth.  But  none  of  them,  I  am 
persuaded,  would  have  so  much  influence  over 
him  as  yours '' ;  as  there  is  no  man  who  is  so  much 
obliged  to  you  except  myself:  for  I  shall  ever 
acknowledge  that  the  fiiTOurs  I  have  received  from 
you  are  great  and  innumerable.  I  have  given 
instructions  to  Fundus  to  solicit  Caesar  upon  this 
subject :  and  if  I  should  have  that  authority  with 
him  which  I  am  sure  I  ought,  he  will  hereafter 
thank  me  for  my  advice.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
have  a  very  difl&cult  part  to  sustain  here :  as,  on 

city  into  the  utmost  oonstematioii  and  disorder.— Dio,  p. 
910;  Appian.  p.  585«. 

J  Perhaps  the  absurdity  to  which  Plancos  here  alluded 
was,  that  Octavins,  who  was  but  a  youth  of  twenty,  and, 
consequently,  who  wanted  above  twenty  years  ci  the  age 
prescribed  by  the  lajvs  for  being  qoalifled  to  sue  for  the 
oonsular  of&ce,  should  entertain  so  extravagant  a  thought 
as  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  magistracy. 

^  Plancus  diose  a  very  improper  man  to  dissuade  Oota- 
vius  from  pursuing  his  design  upon  the  oonsulato,  when  he 
fixed  upon  Cicero  as  the  most  likely  person  to  prevail  with 
him  for  that  purpose.  It  appears.  Indeed,  that  Ootavios 
Itad  artfully  ensnared  Cicero  to  enter  Into  his  views,  1^ 
persuading  him  that  he  was  desirous  of  having  him  for  his 
colleague  in  the  oonsular  ofBoe,  and  promising  to  leave  the 
sole  administration  of  it  to  Cicero's  superior  wisdom  and 
eKperience.  The  bait  was  too  well  adapted  to  his  vanity 
and  ambition,  to  be  thrown  out  in  vain,  and  Cicero  under- 
took the  management  of  this  aflklr  upon  the  terms  pro- 
posed. Plutarch,  Appian,  and  Dion  Caasius,  all  concur  in 
giving  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  fact ;  but,  as  it  Is  a 
fact  which  proves  that  Cicero  was  by  no  means  at  thft 
juncture  acting  the  part  of  a  patriot,  the  polite  apologist 
of  his  conduct  has  endeavoured  to  discredit  the  evidence  of 
these  historians.  To  this  end  I>r.  Middleton  produces  the 
following  passage  from  the  letters  to  Brutus,  as  an  incon- 
testable proof,  **  that  no  man  was  more  shocked  at  Octa* 
vius's  attempt,  or  took  more  pain?  to  dissnade  it,  than 
Cicero.**—**  Cssarem— improbissimis  Uteris  quidam  falla- 
oibusqne  nunoUs  impnlerunt  in  spem  certisrimnm  oonsu- 
latus.  Quod  simul  atque  send,  neque  ego  ilium  absentem 
Uteris  monere  destiti,  nee  accusare  pneaentes  ejus  neoes- 
aarios,  qui  ^us  cupiditati  suffragari  videbantur ;  neo  in 
senatu,  soeleratisdmorum  oonslliorum  fontes  ^lerire  du- 
bitavi."  [Bpist.  ad  Brut,  la]  Now,  there  seems  to  be  the 
strongest  reason  to  question  eithw  the  authenticity  or  the 
veracity  of  this  letter ;  because  it  is  most  certain,  from  one 
of  Cic^x>'s  Philippics,  that  he  actually  did  favour  the 
'earliest  possible  promotion  of  Octavius  to  the  consulate. 
**  Quid  est  oihn  P.  C  (says  he)  our  eum  (Octavium)  non 
Quam  primum  ampUsHmct  honoret  oapcre  onpiamns? 
L^bus  enim  annalibus  cum  grandiorem  etatem  ad  oon- 
suiatiun  oonsUtuebant,  adolescentiae  temoltatem  vereban- 
tur.  C.  Caesar  ineunte  aetete  docult  ab  excellenti  eximi- 
aquo  virtuto,  proffressum  atatU  expectari  non  oportere. 
In  boo  spes  libertatis  posita  est ;  ab  hoc  acoopta  jam  salus, 
hulc  tummi  honoret  et  exqulruntur  et  parati  sunt"— 
[PhiUpp.  v.  17,  la]  Could  Cicero,  after  this,  without 
being  guilty  of  the  wildest  and  the  weakest  iaoonsisteQc^, 


the  one  hand,  we  do  not  think  oursdves  altogether 
strong  enough  to  hazard  an  engagement :  and,  on 
the  other,  must  take  care  not  to  expose  the  repub- 
lic to  greater  dangers  by  declining  one.  Howerer, 
if  Caesar  could  comply  with  the  dictates  of  his 
interest  and  his  honour,  or  if  the  African  legions 
should  speedily  join  us,  you  may  depend  upon 
having  nothing  to  fiear  from  this  quarter.  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  continue  your  friendship  to  me, 
and  to  be  assured  that  I  am  entirely  yours'. 
Farewell. 
From  my  camp,  July  the  98th. 

«( admonish  Octavius  by  letter  against  his  designs  190a 
the  consulship,  reproach  those  to  their  fiEice  who  «4ioonzaged 
him  In  that  ambittons  view,  and  lay  open  the  aooroe  of 
these  traitorous  ooonsels  in  the  senate,**  (aU  which  the 
epistle  In  question  affirms  that  he  did.)  when  he  had  him* 
self.  In  the  speech  and  In  the  passage  above  dted,  said 
everything  that  l&ls  wit  and  eloqnenee  could  soggeat  in 
favour  of  Octavius's  premature  advancement  to  the  oonan- 
lar  office?  Either  the  letters,  then,  to  Bmtua  axe  not 
genuine,  or  Cicero,  to  serve  a  present  purpose,  pretended 
that  he  had  acted  a  part  which  he  did  not.  The  former  of 
these  suppositions  is  maintained  by  some  very  learned  and 
judicious  critics,  and  the  latto-  will  by  no  means  be  thooi^t 
Improbable,  if  there  is  any  weight  In  the  several  fnwtanrfs 
of  the  same  kind  iHiioh  have  been  occasionally  prodwoed 
in  the  course  of  these  remarks.  But  whichever  of  these 
alternatives  be  the  fact,  it  equally  orodndes  In  sapp(Ht  of 
Jiat  historioU  evidence  for  which  I  have  been  oontendiag. 
In  farther  confirmation  of  which  it  may  be  observed,  that 
Plutarch  cites  the  authority  of  Octavius  himself  for  what 
he  affirms  concerning  the  private  agreement  between 
Octavius  and  Cicero  In  regard  to  the  consulate.  And  It  is 
probable  he  took  this  piece  of  secret  history  from  those 
memoirs  which  Octavius  wrote  of  his  own  life,  as  It  is 
certain  that  both  Flutardi  and  Appian  made  grmt  use  sf 
them  In  compiling  their  histories.— Plut.  In  Vit.  Gtoer.; 
Appian.  p.  A78^,  385 ;  Dio,  p.  519 ;  Middlet.  on  the  Efit^ 
to  Brut'p.  134,  rem.  8 ;  Tunstal's  Observ.  on  the  Epist.  to 
Brut.  p.  822,  et  Soet  In  Vit.  Aug.  85. 

I  Planeus,  soon  after  the  daAe  of  this  letter,  aband«ied 
his  colleague  Deoimus  Brutus,  and  wait  over  with  hfs 
troops  to  Antony  and  Lepidus.  [See  rnn.  *  on  letter  15  of 
this  book.]  About  four  months,  likewise,  fhmi  the  time 
when  this  letter  was  writtrai,  the  celebrated  ooalitfcm  was 
formed  between  Caesar,  Antcmy,  and  Lopidna.  In  oonae* 
qoenoe  of  which  Cicero,  It  Is  well  known,  was  SKsrifieed 
to  Antony's  resentment.  In  the  last  moments  of  his  life 
he  behaved  with  great  oomposure ;  and  it  is  the  only  dr- 
oumstanoe  in  all  his  misfortunes  that  he  bora  with  a 
becoming  fortitude.  He  had,  indeed,  so  much  the  less 
reason  to  complain  of  his  fkte,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  lof- 
fered  nothing  more  than  he  would  have  inflicted,  had  F«r- 
tune  put  Antony  Into  his  power.  -■*  Omnlmn  advenanns 
(says  Livy)  nihil  ut  viro  dignum  erat,  tulit,  pneter  mer* 
tem:  quc.vere  sntimanti,  minus  indigneviderl  poti^ 
quod  a  victore  inimloo  nihil  oruddiuspsssurus  erat,  qsaip 
quod  ^usdem  fortune  compos  ipse  fedssef*  [Liv.  Fragm, 
apud  Sonec.  Suasor.  6.]  This  is  the  Judgment  which  the 
noblest  and  most  impartial  of  the  R«tman  historians  has 
passed  upon  Cicero,  and  the  truth  of  It  Is  abundantly  coo^ 
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A. 


Abdhu,  a  dty  in  Thrace,  521,  rem,  ^ 

AcMtuf,  446 

Aooentoriy  their  oflBoe,  423,  r.  ^ 

Aoduj,  wrote  the  tngedy  of  (Enomaoty  482,  r.  ® 

Acilios,  Cicero's  letten^o,  463,  464,  466,  468,  469  ; 

conjecture  concerning  him,  463,  r.  * 
Actium,  a  city  of  Epirui,  446,  r.  ' 
Addison,  reflection  among  the  tomht  of  the  great, 

526,  r.  ^ 
Adversity  is  to  friendship,  what  fire  is  to  gold,  482 
.Xdiles,  their  office  to  superintend  the  markets  and 

magadnes  of  com,  385,  r.  ^  ;  of  two  kinds,  Plebeian 

and  Cnrule,  394,  r.  * ;  Plebdan,  396,  r.  ^ 
Mf^nz,  an  island  between  Peloponnesns  and  Attica, 

626,  r. ' 
^lias  Sextus,  388 

^milins  Paulus  lotet  two  tons  in  one  week,  527,  r.  * 
JEeopus,  the  actor,  aecount  of  him,  358,  r.  ^  ;  died 

worth  nearly  200,000/.  358,  r.  y 
Aftanius,  345,  451  ;    murdered    by   the    soldiers. 

484,  r.t 
Afiectaon  mutnal,  cliaracterised,  335 
Africa,  sad  situatioii  of  af&irs  there,  555 
Agesilaus  would  not  suffer  any  picture  or  statue  of  him 

to  be  taken,  350  ;  account  of  him,  350,  r.  * 
Agrarian  law  explained,  422,  r.  *■ 
Ague,  quartan,  nlutary,  447,  r.  * 
Akbanda,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  404 
Alexander  would  permit  his  picture  to  be  drawn  only 

hj  Apelles,  his  statue  by  Lysippus,  350 ;  Tisited  the 

tomb  of  AchiUes,351,  r.  » 
Alexander  (of  E^t)  app<^ted  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth his  general  heir,  419,  r.  f 
AliptsB  were  persons  who  prepared  the  bodies  of  com- 

batants  for  athletic  exercises,  370,  r  ' 
AlUenus,  Cfeero's  letters  to,  476,  478 ;  sUver  coin  of, 

476,  r.  * 
Alsium,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  481,  r.  ^ 
Alysia;  a  dty  of  Acamia  in  Greece,  445,  r.  ^ 
Amaniensei  harassed  by  Cicero,  412 
Amaaus,  a  mountain  that  divides  Cilicia  from  Syria, 

412 
Ammoniuf ,  344 

Amphiaraus,  the  fable  of,  509,  r.  ^ 
Ampins,  456 ;    Cicero's  letters  to  him,  502,  598 ; 

aecount  of  him,  502,  r.  y,  503,  r.  « ;  Cicero  obtains 

the  promise  of  his  pardon,  502 
Ancharius,  Quintus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  352 
Anchialus  recommended  by  Cioero  to  Sulpidns,  515 
Aiidro,493 
Amdus,  343 ;  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Comlfieius, 

555 
Anneius,  Marois,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Thor- 

mut,  414 


AntepasU  consisted  of  provocatitea  to  appetite,  488, 
487,  r.  " 

Antiochia,  dege  of,  abandoned,  412 ;  in  Syria,  589 

Andochus,  king  of  Commagene,  403,  404 

Antipater,  377 

Antistius,  Titus,  leaves  ten-twdfths  of  his  eatate  to 
Ateius  Capito,  475 

Antonii,  396 

Antonius,  408 

Antonins,CaiuB,  428,  r.  "  ;  Cieero*B  letter  to,  836 ; 
uncle  to  Mftik  Antony,  336,  r.  i ;  Pompey  insisted 
that  he  should  be  recalled,  337,  r.  "  ;  brought  to 
trial,  338,  r. » 

Antonius,  Marcus,  put  to  death  by  command  of  Marina, 
520,  r.  ^ 

Antony,  Mark,  353,  r.  ",  601,  r.  • ;  his  infaiDeua 
intercourse  with  Curio,  379,  r.  ■;  supported  by 
Cmar  in  his  election,  443,  r.  ^ ;  enriches  himsdr 
by  the  spoils  of  his  fellow^tisens.  465,  r.  * ;  exdtea 
the  soldiers  against  Cksero,  553 ;  erects  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  Caesar,  554;  Cioero  lame&ta 
that  he  was  spared  when  CsBsar  was  murdered, 
554,  r.  ^  ;  represents  the  muideren  of  Coaar  aa 
traitors,^  ^;  Octavius  and  Cicero  engage  in  a 
plot  against  his  life,  555,  r. ';  suspected  of  per- 
fidy to  Brutus,  541;  reasons  for  not  entering  into 
friendship  with  Cicero,  543,  r.  ";  suspected  of 
intending  to  robnild  the  altar  to  Cesar,  548 ;  donbia 
on  his  drawing  together  the  veteran  troops,  548  ; 
assembles  the  senate  in  a  few  days  after  Onsar^i 
death,  549,  r.  " :  Brutus  and  Cessans*  letters  to  hin^ 
548,  551 ;  cannot  bear  a  word  or  look  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  552;  Cicero  dedarea,  that 
whoever  destroys  him  will  have  the  ^ory  of  term!* 
nating  the  war,  576, 580, 590  ;  arrives  at  the  Foram 
Julii,  579;  recovers  strangth,  581  ;  his  retreat  from 
Mutina  in  disorder,  581 ;  joined  by  Yentidius,  581; 
acts  with  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  582 ;  forms  his  camp 
above  Forum  Yoconii,  582;  his  troops  desert  to 
Lejudus,  582 ;  reports  respecting  the  battle  between 
him  and  Hirtius,  590 ;  offers  great  rewards  to  tiie 
soldien  who  join  him,  594  ;  would  have  been  over- 
come had  he  net  been  joined  by  Lepidus,  598 

Apamca,  a  dty  in  Phrygia,  409,  r.  ^ 

Apella  delivered  by  Lepidus  as  a  hostage,  579 

Apelles,  350;  his  celebrated  pioturo  of  Venus,  'S7i,rJ 

Apollo,  458 

ApoUonia,  silver  coined  there  for  the  payment  ef 
Pompey's  army,  475  {  a  learned  seminary  in  Maea- 
donia,  542,  r. "" 

ApoUonius  is  dedrous  of  recording  the  actioBs  of  Cttsar 
in  Greek,  524 

ApiMus,  367,  370,  r.',  375,  423 

Appius,  Pulcher,  Cicero*s  letters  to  htm,  380,  388, 
389,  890,  395,  402, 423, 425;  429, 434, 439, 440 ; 
one  of  his  daughters  maxiied  to  the  son  ef  Pompey, 
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the  other  to  Brutat,380,  r.";  ftddrettet  hit  trmHte 
on  Augurj  to  Cicero,  390  ;  his  credulity  in  magnry, 
391,  r.  y  ;  on  hit  return  from  Cilida  demanded  a 
triumph,  but  dropped  hit  chum,  409,  r.o;  severely 
plundered  Cilidt,  410,  r/  tnd^ ;  impeached  of  trea- 
son and  bribery,  421 ;  supported  by  Pompey,  422 ; 
aocutet  Cicero  of  obttraciing  the  erection  of  a  pubUe 
monument  to  him,  423;Cioero*t  friendship  for  him, 
427 ;  prosecution  comraenoed  againtt  himy  429 ; 
Cicero  promiset  to  support  him,  429;  acquitted, 
434 ;  his  charscter  by  Cicero,  434,  and  r.  * ;  con- 
gratulated by  Cicero  on  his  acquittel,  439;  his  in. 
gratitude,  442 ;  becomes  a  prodigy  of  rdbrmen, 
443;  'plundered  the  temples  of  Greece  to  oollect 
statues  for  the  games,  443,  r.  ^ ;  character  o^  by 
Marcus  C«Blio8,  443 

Appius,  Claudius  Ccscus,  the  first  who  supplied  Berne 
with  water,  435,  r.  f 

Apuleitts,  Cieeio's  letter  to,  479,  481 

Arar,  a  river  near  Lyons,  now  called  the  Saone, 
582,  r.  ' 

Archagathus  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Adlint,  464 

Areopagitcs,  magistrates  of  Athens,  393,  r.  ^ 

Argenteus,  a  river  in  Provence,  582,  r.  ' 

Ariaiathes,  401 

Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadoda,  417,  420,  438  ; 
impleras  the  protection  of  Cicero,  401 ;  plot  against 
him  discovered,  401 

Aiistarchus,  a  critic  of  Alexandria,  435,  r. ' 

Aristippos,  501 

Arittoeratical  party,  question  respecting,  374,  r.  ' 

Aristocritus,  341,  342 

Aristoteles,  lieinius  recommended  by  Cieero  to  Rex,  524 

Army,  on  the  distribntioo  of  lands  and  rewirda  to  the 
soldiers,  585 

Arpinum,  a  dty  of  the  Yolsd,  the  birth-pUoe  of 
Cicero,  459, r.  ";  patronised  by  Cicero,  498 

Artuasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  400 

Asclapo,  the  physician,  recommended  by  Cicero  to 
Solpidus,  514 

Asia,  spoken  of  by  olatsie  writers  in  different  senses, 
493.  r.  • 

Astura,  a  town  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  533,  r.  * 

Ateius,  360,  r.  ^  ;  recommended  by  Cieuo  to  Ludus 
Plancus,  475  ;  TiUus  Aotestins  leaves  him  ten- 
twelfths  of  his  estate,  475 

Atella,  a  dty  in  Campania,  now  called  Santo  Arpino, 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  protection  of  Clnvins, 
535 

Atellan  farces  were  acted  after  Siriona  dramatic  per- 
formances, 483,  r.  4 

Atbenajs,  417 

Atbenodoma,  428 

Athens,  the  seat  of  all  the  useful  and  polite  arts, 
612.  r.  « 

Athletk^  games,  account  of;  359,  r.  • 

Atilins.  408 

Atrium  Libertatit  erected  in  honour  of  Cieero,  306,  r.^ 

Attiens,  337 ;  kept  a  band  of  gladiators,  which  he  let 
out  on  public  occasions,  358,  r.  ^ 

Attius,  the  essenced,  521 

Avarice,  an  attendant  on  luxury,  443,  r.  * 

Anctus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  540  ;  oonjeeture  eoneeraing 
kim,  540, «. ' 

Aufidius,  Sextus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Comi- 
fidus,  557 

Augurs,  college  of,  391,  r.* 

Aognstuf,  instituted  a  poetkal  court  of  judicature, 
which  was  improved  by  Domitian,  357,  r.  ';  in. 
structt  hit  gnmdiont  in  swimming,  366,  r. ' 


Avianus,  355,  387»  466 

Avianus,  Marcus  JBmilins,  recommended  by  Cicero 

to  Sulpidut,  514 
Auielius,  his  two  tons  recommended  by  Cieero  to 

Ancharius,  352 
Authors,  the  vanity  of,  426,  r. ' ;  various  kinds  of 

writing  diaracterised,  506  ;    difficulty  of  writing 

with  success  when  restrained  by  fisar,  506 


B. 


Bacouiials,  improper  statues  for  Cieero,  355 

Badlus,  377,  r.  * 

Bai»,  danger  to  the  &ir  from  frequenting  the  hot 
baths  there,  478,  r.  c 

Balbns,  361,  436,  486  ;  Cornelius  inviolably  attached 
to  Casar,  399,  r.  " ;  withdraws  from  Oades  with 
considerable  eflcets,  693 ;  attempto  to  make  Casar 
the  modd  of  his  sctions,  693 ;  presents  Uerennius 
Oallus,  a  comedian,  with  a  gold  ring,  693 ;  aocount 
of  him,  693,  r.  * ;  orders  Fadlut  to  be  put  te 
death  for  refuting  to  enter  the  littt  at  the  gladiatorial 
gunet,  694  ;  other  cmeltiet,  594 

Bargylos,  a  dty  in  Caria,  404 

Batilint,  Cicero't  letter  to,  377 

Battut,  Catcilius,  account  of,  537,  r.  ",  542 

Bellienut,  ttrtnglet  Domitiut,  452 

Bellona,  high  priett  of,  next  in  power  to  the  king, 
417,  r.  ^ 

Bibulut,  adaieut,  346,  346,  347,  349,  r.';  541; 
taket  pottctdon  of  Antiochia,  417;  treated  with 
contempt  by  Cesar,  437,  r.  ■  ;  offended  at  Cictfo, 

437,  r.  * ;  two  of  his  sons  murdered  in  Alexandria, 

438,  r.  f 
Bilienut,  625 

Biography,  advantages  fkom  the  ttndy  o^  350 

Bithynia,  fkrmed  bv  the  Roman  knighto,  415,  r.  ■ 

Bithynicut,  doero't  letter  to,  542 ;  letter  to  Cioero^ 
660 

BoUnut,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Sulpidut,  51 1 

Bona  Dea,  celebration  of,  870,  r.  ■ 

Bribery,  amaaing  at  Rome,  391,  r.  < 

Britain,  tuppoted  by  the  Romaut  to  have  abounded 
with  gold  and  diver,  362,  r.  " ;  progiett  of,  from 
barbaritm  to  liberty,  362,  r.  • 

Bmnditium,  Ciosro  arrives  at,  838,  r.  ^ 

Bruttins,  Lodut,  recommended  hf  Cicero  to  Adliut, 
468 

Bmtut,  Dodmoa,  letter  to  M.  Bmtut  and  Casdnt, 
541 ;  aocount  of  him,  541,  r.  * ;  552.  r.  '  ;  lettert 
to  Cloero,  552, 681, 582, 585,686 ;  Cwero^sletiera 
to  him,  552,  553,  666,  557,  560,678,  580,  531, 
595,  598;  encoun^ed  1^  Cicero  to  act  without 
waiting  for  tanetkm  of  the  tenate.  657  ;  reatont  that 
prevented  him  pursuing  Antony,  581 ;  deterted  by 
Pkncut,  and  killed  by  Antony't  toJdiert,  596,  f.  * 

Bmtut,  Marcut,  married  to  Juida,  dtter  of  Catnat, 
425,  r. ' ;  favourable  report  of;  by  Cicero.  485; 
Cicero't  lettert  to,  496, 498,  499, 601 ;  account  of 
him,  496,  r.  * ;  Cieero  reeommendt  M.  Varr*  to 
him,  496;  Cieero  reeommendt  the  eommitdonen  of 
Arpinum  to  hit  ftieodthip^  498 ;  hit  conduct  on  the 
idet  of  March  praited  by  Cicero,  544  ;  D.  Brutot^ 
letter  to  him  and  Caidut,  641 ;  and  Caidut'  leUon 
to  Mark  Antony,  548,  551 ;  his  conduct  after  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  598,  n  «;  state  of  hit  army,  M9 

Buckingham,  D.  of,  nnezpeeted  turn  in  a  tpeeeh  of 
hit,  415,  r.* 
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Bullis,  the  people  of,  376 

Bum  inflamea  the  ditturl»oces  on  the  itwiMinition  of 
Godiot,  387,  r.  •;  banuhed,  387,  r.  «;  Ckero 
entertaiof  a  ttronger  aTenion  to  him  than  be  ever 
did  to  Clodius  388 

Buthiotom,  adt7  of  Epire,  446 


C 


Cjmou,  Anlusr  CScero's  letten  to,  505,  507,  508 ; 
account  of  him,  505,  r.  * ;  adriied  by  Cicero  to  con. 
tinne  in  ISdly,  505 ;  letter  to  Cicero,  506  ;  laffers 
for  the  liberties  of  his  pen,  506;  hit  cantion  in 
mentioning  Cvear  in  hit  work,  506 ;  preiagea  of  his 
being  recalled,  508  ;  a  native  of  Etruria,  509,  r.  * ; 
reoommended  bj  Cicero  to  Itanrlcus,  510 

Oasar,  Julius,  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  338,  r.  '  ; 
and  CrassQS  solicit  Cicero  to  join  their  party, 
340,  r.  * ;  purposes  either  to  gdn  Cicero  or  ruin 
him,  841,  r.  * ;  by  aiding  the  fimners  of  the 
pnbUc  revenues,  obtained  their  support,  967,  r.  ■ ; 
Cicero's  letters  to,  361, 52?;  rather  disooversd  than 
oooquered  Britsin,  361,  r.  ';  his  scheme  to  usurp 
the  supreme  power,  367,  r.  * ;  fixes  his  winter  quar. 
ters  near  Italy,  368,  r> ;  paid  Curio's  debto,  378 ; 
r.l;  foments  confusion  at  Rome,  383,  r.  ';  his 
scheme  of  putting  the  Transpadani  on  the  footing  of 
the  munic^  towns  of  Italy,  390,  r.  ■■ ;  endeavours 
to  gain  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  his  hiterest,  396^ 
r.';  recalled  from  Gaul,  407 ;  debate  on  his  govern- 
ment in  Oaul,  436,  r.  » ;  to  be  admitted  a  candi- 
date  for  the  consulate,  438  ;  his  opposition  to  Pom- 
pey,  443 ;  sends  a  menacing  letter  to  the  senate, 
447 ;  letter  received  with  indignation,  447,  r. ' ; 
takes  possession  of  Arminium  and  other  towns,  451 ; 
offers  conditions  to  Rome,  451 ;  affscted  to  be 
thought  a  descendant  of  Yenus,  453,  r.  * ;  his  gene- 
rosity to  Domitius  Enobarbus,  453,  r.  " ;  incensed 
against  the  senate  and  tribunes,  leaves  Rmm,  455 ; 
takes  money  out  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and  pro- 
ceeds sgainst  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey  in  Spsin, 
455,  r.  ^ ;  dbtributes  preferment  without  regard  to 
rank  or  merit,  457,  r.  « ;  gets  a  victory  of  Pompey 
at  Pharsalia,  470;  defeats  Scipio  in  Africa,  478,  r. 
i;  returns  victorious  from  Africa,  481,  r.*;  less 
inclined  than  afraid  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  481 ; 
made  a  collection  of  apophthegms,  482 ;  intends  to 
establish  a  republican  government,  489 ;  his  gene- 
rosity to  Cicero,  489  ;  his  moderation  and  generos- 
ity, 492;  admits  some  of  the  Osuls  into  the  privi- 
Ic^  of  Roman  citizens,  494,  r.  ^;  takes  the  name 
of  iuperintendani  qf  manners,  495 ;  makes  a 
law  to  regulate  expenses,  496,  r.  * ;  his  greatness  of 
mind  in  pardoning  Maicellns,  499  ;  the  reason  why 
Cadna  became  the  object  of  his  wrath,  506  ;  never 
speaks  of  Pompey  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  ho- 
nour, 510  ;  obtains  a  complete  victory  over  young 
Pompey,  518,  r.  * ;  his  method  of  rewarding  his 
partisans,  520,  r.  *;  conspirators  obliged  to  leave 
Rome,  541,  r.  * ;  appointed  Dolabella  to  succeed 
him  in  the  consulship,  543,  r.  ^ ;  at  the  time  of  his 
death  purposed  games  in  honour  of  Venus,  547,  r. '; 
act  of  oblivion  pssses  the  senate  after  his  death, 
549,  r.  * ;  Rome  more  a  slave  to  the  plans  of  Cesar, 
after  his  death,  than  to  himself  when  living,  549  ; 
Brutus  and  Casuus  reproached  by  Antooy,  551 ; 
a  statue  erected  to  his  memory,  554 ;  his  party  in- 
tent  to  rewnge  his  death,  654  ;  hb  murderers 
represented  by  Antony  u  tnitors,  554 ;  his  mnr- 


der  styled  by  Cicero  the  nobieti  enimjnim,  556  ; 
many  boasted  of  being  concerned  in  the  oocspincT, 
who  were  not,  587,  r.  ' ;  Ludns  Cnsar  pardeood 
by  him,  and  afterwards  privately  assassinated  bflUs 
order,  480,  r.  » 

CsBsena,  an  obscure  town  in  Italy,  558 

Cnhis,  Publius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  429 

Caldus,  CalioB,  Cicero's  letter  to,  433;  his  charMter, 
433,  r.  '  ;  Cioero  leaves  the  administration  of  OOi. 
da  in  his  hands,  441 

Calenum,  a  city  of  Campania,  522 

Calidius,  one  of  the  most  sgreeable  orators  of  the  ag*, 
396,  r.  » ;  lost  his  election,  396 

Callisthenes,  349,  r.  ^ 

Calpe,  now  Gibraltar,  593 

Calvus  contested  the  palm  of  eloqnenee  with  Ciscro, 
468,  n- 

Csmillus,  444 

Campania,  considerations  respecting  the  lands  refenwl 
to  a  fiill  house,  367  ;  case  of  the  lands,  367,  r.  •; 
Curio  attempts  to  procure  a  division  of  the  leads, 
413 

Canidius,  399 

Caninius,  346,  353,  359,  393 

Capeoa,  a  city  in  Itely,  486 

C^)padoda,  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  401,  r.  ^ ;  not 
furnished  with  any  place  of  strsQgth,  405 

Cassius,  356,412;  Cicert>*8]etterBto,424,46S,  620,521, 
549,  553,  554,562, 564,  568,596, 598 ;  hisspweh 
on  having  saved  the  life  cf  Casar,  when  in  dai^crof 
drowning,  365,  r.  > ;  aooount  of  him,  424,  r.  ^ ; 
deserted  with  his  whole  fleet  from  Pompey  to  Ccear, 
465,  r.  ';  letters  to  Cicero,  522,  597;  D.  Brutus* 
letter  to  him  and  M.  Brutus,  541 ;  and  M.  Bnitos* 
letter  to  Antony,  551 ;  pursues  the  fleet  of  Dola- 
bella, commanded  by  Lucilius,  597 ;  his  army,  597 

Catiline,  those  concerned  in  his  conspiracy  put  to  death 
without  any  process,  336,  r.  ' ;  supported  by  per- 
sons of  desperate  fortunes,  338,  r.  '  ;  reeommesided 
to  Lucius  Lucceins  to  write  a  history  of  that  con. 
spiraoy,  350;  capital  puniriimenis  infficted  on  all 
concerned  in  it,  369,  r.  ® 

Catilins  turns  pirate,  538 

Cattna,  a  maritime  town  in  Sicily,  463 

Cato,  Caius,  opposed  the  restoration  of  Pbmpey,  334, 
r.  S  344,  rJ,  348  ;  proposes  the  recal  of.Lentnlna, 
348,  r.  " 

Cato,  Mareus  (the  Censor),  instructs  his  son  in  swios- 
ming,  365,  r.  * ;  thoughts  on  his  own  approachinf 
dissolution,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Kis  son,  527, 

»•>  \ 

Cato  (Uticensis),  his  speech,  372,  r.  • ;  Cicero's  lettsn 
to,  403,  416,  439 ;  his  character,  416,  r. ' ;  pro- 
longed the  life  of  liberty,  416,  r.  <;  settled  a  ecm» 
respondence  through  the  whole  of  the  provinces, 

419,  r.  ';  enters  into  friendship  with  Deiotama, 

420,  r.  ^ ;  acts  upon  the  principles  of  disinterested 
patriotism,  420,  r.s;  letter  to  Cicero,  420;  his 
manners  by  no  means  rough  or  unpolished,  420,  r. 
* ;  supports  a  thanksgiving  to  Bibulus,  440,  r.  ■  ; 
opposes  a  thanksgiving  to  Cicero,  440,  r.  "  ;  Cioero*s 
thoughts  on  his  death,  485 ;  Seneca's  eulogy  on, 
485,  r.  ^ ;  anecdote  of  his  sted&st  behaviour  at  fbur 
years  of  age,  524,  r.  ^ ;  his  character  a  fashionaUa 
declamation  for  both  parties  at  Rome,  584,  t,  " 

Catulus,  Q.  L*  makes  Uie  welfrro  of  his  country  tho 

object  of  his  labours,  495,  r,  * 
Camdans,  refused  to  pay  interest  for  money  aftar 

having  lodged  it  in  the  treasury,  404,  r.  J 
Caonus,  a  dty  in  Caria,  404 
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Cemor,  Uwt  oflka  ev|»l«iDed,  430,  r. ' 
ytvn  ntimber  the  people,  542,  r.  ^ 

CcMllia,  account  of  her,  505,  r.  ^ 

Chftriott  of  the  old  Britoni,  362,  r.  * 

Chrytippat  the  philosopher,  aocoant  of;  384,  470»  r.  ** 

Cibjn,  a  citj  in  Phrygi*  Major,  307,  r.  * 

Cieero,  Quintiw,  letter  to  M.  T.  Ciceroy  624 ;  in  order 
to  obtain  the  recal  of  hia  brother,  engaged  to  an  tin* 
limited  resignation  to  the  measorea  of  Pompejr, 
368,  r.  i ;  letten  to  Tiro.  452, 453,  558 ;  hia  cha- 
racter,  452,  r.  f 

Cicero,  M.  T.  letter  to  Pompej,  833  ;  complaina  of 
a  want  of  retnra  of  (Kendabip  in  Pompej,  and  hia 
not  congratulating  hfan  on  hb  aervicea,  334  ;  eante 
of  Pompej't  coolneaa  towards  him,  334,  r.  *;  letter 
to  Qnintns  Metellus  Celery3S4 ;  reaolrea  toreceiTe 
no  honours  at  the  end  of  his  consular  office,  835, 
r.  ^ ;  swore  that  he  had  preserred  Rome  and  the 
republic  from  destruction,  335,  r.  <>;  hia  good 
effices  to  Pompej,  335 ;  letter  to  Caiua  Antonhis, 
336 ;  *<  I  am  inibrmed/'  the  reason  ftir  his  using 
that  esqoession,  337,  r.  * ;  letter  to  Publiua  Sestius, 
337  ;  purchaaes  Crassus's  house,  337  ;  in  distress 
for  money,  338 ;  sincerity  not  the  Tiitne  of,  338, 
r.  '  ;  letters  to  Terentia,  338,  339,  340,  341  ;  his 
dejection  during  banishment,  338,  339 ;  a  philo- 
sopher only  in  speculation,  33iB,  r.  * ;  passes  through 
Bmndisium  in  his  way  to  Greece,  338,  r.  ^  ;  a  law 
passed  that  no  person  should  harbour  him,  339, 
r.  « ;  his  daughter  Tullia  married  to  Piso,  339, 
r.  *;  promises  freedom  to  his  slaves  conditkmally, 
839  ;  a  temple  erected  to  Liberty  where  hia  house 
stood,  340,  r.  ^  ;  solicited  to  join  Caesar  and  Cras- 
sns,  340,  r.  ^ ;  his  design  of  talcing  up  arms  against 
Ms  country  examined,  340,  r.  * ;  deaerted  by 
Pompey,  340,  r.  » ;  Cosar  offered  to  take  him  into 
Gaul  aa  his  lieutenant,  341,  r. ' ;  letter  to  Quhitus 
Metellus  Nepos,  342 ;  the  treachery  of  Clodius  to 
him,  342,  r.  * ;  recalled  from  banishment,  343, 
r.  «  ;  letters  to  Publius  Lentulus,  343,  346,  347, 
348,  352,  356.  366  ;  the  part  he  took  in  placing 
Ptolemy  jn  his  kingdom,  344  ;  letter  to  Quintos 
Valerius  Orca,  345 ;  recommends  hia  African 
friends,  345 ;  his  friendship  to  Lentulus,  347 ; 
compares  the  fiste  of  Lentulus  with  his  own,  348  ; 
letter  to  Lucius  Luoceius,  349 ;  aerred  aa  a  Tolun- 
teer  under  the  fiuher  of  Pompey,  349,  r.  * ;  wishes 
to  have  his  life  portrayed  by  Lucoeius  in  a  history 
of  Catiline's  coosfdracy,  350 ;  purposes  to  be  his 
own  historian,  if  Lucceiua  refuses  it,  351 ;  his 
Tanity,  351,  r.  ' ;  letter  to  him  from  Quintus 
Metellus  Nepos,  352 ;  letter  to  Quintus  Ancharius, 
352 ;  his  and  Pompey's  advice  to  Lentulus,  353  ; 
his  duplicity  in  the  affirir  of  Ptolemy,  353,  r.  *  ; 
sometimes  represents  his  approbation  and  con- 
demnation of  the  same  actions,  353,  r.  ^,  354, 
r.  ^ ;  aborts  Lentulus  to  a  well-regulated  ambi- 
tion, 354 ;  makes  immoderate  and  fiJal  concessions 
to  the  ambition  of  Casar,  354,  r.  ^ ;  letter  loFabius 
Gallus,  355,  492, 534,  535  ;  statues  purchased  for 
him,  355 ;  prefers  paintings  to  statues,  356 ;  motiyes 
of  his  attachment  to  Pompey,  356  ;  motives  of  his 
ambition,  356 ;  letters  to  Marcus  Marius,  357, 387, 
470,  487  ;  on  public  shows,  357 ;  advantages  he 
derived  from  .^sopus,  358,  r.  ^  ;  dissatisfied  in  his 
situation  of  public  advocate,  359 ;  wholly  under 
the  influonre  of  Pompey  and  C«sar,  359,  r.  ^  ; 
letters  to  Quintus  Philippus,  359,  377  ;  letter  to 
Marcus  Licinius  Crassua,  360 ;  supposed  insincerity 
of  his  professed  friendship  for  CrasenSy  360,  r.  * ; 


letters  to  Julius  CsBsar,  361,  523;  letten  to 
Tiebatiua,  362,  363,  364,  365,  379,  381,  382, 
383,  384,  387,  388,  550;  letter  to  Munatius, 
364;  reconciled  to  Cmst  and  Appius,  366; 
defence  of  his  appearing  advocate  for  Yatinioa, 
366 ;  txacea  the  motives  for  his  conduct,  366  ;  the 
Atrium  Libertatia  erected  as  a  mounment  for  his 
services,  866,  r.^;  the  inscription  ordered  to  be 
restored,  366,  r.  *  ;  his  houses  pillaged  and  burned 
by  order  of  Clodiua,  867,  r.  '  ;  adhersa  firmly  to 
his  *politiesl  principles,  367 ;  the  engagementa  on 
which  Pompey  fitvoured  hb  lecal,  368,  r.  i ;  had 
no  esteem  for  Pompey,  369,  r.  ■■ ;  his  motives  for 
uniting  with  Gsosar,  369  ;  in  complianoe  to  the  law 
made  againat  him  by  Clodius,  he  appeara  in  mourn- 
ing, and  is  joined  by  20,000  knights,  369,  r.  '; 
deserted  by  some  of  his  friends,  370  ;  his  recal  op- 
poaed,  370,  r.  ^  ;  hia  name  de&oed  from  hia  mo- 
nument, and  the  name  of  Clodius  inserted,  370 ; 
inferior  to  Metellus  in  his  behaviour  during  banish- 
ment, 371f  r.  *  ;  renlled  from  baaiabment  by 
Lentulns,  371 ;  cause  of  his  having  promoted  the 
honours  of  Cosar,  372 ;  blamed  for  having  joined 
Pompey  and  Gasar,  372,  r.  «  ;  defends  Cato,  373 ; 
provoked  to  engage  in  the  defence  of  Vatinius, 
873  ;bhuned  for  defending  AulnsGabinius,  373.  rJ; 
at  variance  with  Crassos,  373  ;  reconciled  to  Craa- 
ana,  874 ;  hia  support  of  Caaar  and  Pompey  inde- 
fensible, 374,  r.  ® ;  principles  on  which  he  acted, 
374;  hia  chaiaeteras  a  patriot  depredated,  375,  r.**, 
503,  r.  *  ;  sends  three  dialogues  on  oratory  to  Len- 
tulua,  375 ;  deliven  a  poem  on  his  banishment, 
aealed  up,  to  his  son,  375,  r.  ' ;  letten  to  Lucius 
Culleolus,  376  ;  letten  to  Curius,  377, 503,  539, 
540  ;  letter  to  Baailius,  377  ;  letter  to  Lucceius 
Valerius,  the  lawyer,  377  ;  mistakes  the  meaning 
of  Homer,  378,  r.  >  ;  letten  to  Caiua  Curio,  378, 
381,  382,  383,  384,  385,  413 ;  letten  to  Appiua 
Pulcher,  380,  388,  889,  390,  395,  402, 409, 423, 
425,  429,  434,  439, 440 ;  letten  to  Caius  Mem- 
mius,  381,  384,  391 ;  letten  to  Comificius,  382, 
537,  540,  565,  556,  557,  558,  560,  570, 572, 
580,  595 ;  sends  a  letter  in  Greek  to  Csuar,  383  ; 
letter  to  Publius  Seztius,  384  ;  his  declantion  of 
friendship  for  Sextiua,  385  ;  supported  Mib  in  his 
electioa  for  the  consulate,  becauae  his  own  dignities 
depended  on  it,  385;  letter  to  Titus  Fadiua,  386 ; 
letten  to  Titua  Titiua,  387, 462  ;  obtains  the  ba- 
nishment of  Bursa,  387  ;  ooi^ves  a  stronger 
aversion  to  Bursa  than  he  ever  had  against 
Clodius,  388;  letten  from  Coelius  to  him,  389, 
393,  394,  396,  397,  398,  405,  412,  421,  422, 
435,  438,  442,  452,  454,  459;  his  poUtical 
treatises  universally  read,  390  ;  intimately  united 
with  Patro,  392 ;  his  real  sentiments  of  Patro,  392 ; 
letten  to  Marcus  CobIius,  893,  408,  411,  433, 
441,  445  ;  often  changes  his  opinion,  or  at  lesst  his 
language,  respecting  Pompey,  393,  r.  ■ ;  his  ad- 
miniatntion  of  Cilida  commended,  393,  r,  ' ; 
shares,  with  his  servant  Philotimua,  in  the  profit 
made  by  the  purchase  of  his  friend  Milo's  estatea, 
at  an  under  value,  395,  r. ' ;  letten  to  Marcus 
Bfaroellus,  399,  491,  494,  529;  letten  to  Caius 
Marcellus,  399,  420,  440 ;  letter  to  Caius  Mar- 
cellus  the  elder,  400 ;  letter  to  Lucius  Paulus, 
400,  421 ;  letten  to  the  consuls,  the  pnetors,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  and  the  senate,  400, 
404 ;  takes  Ariobananes  under  his  protection, 
401  ;  letten  to  Thermus,  402,  403,  414  ;  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of   Appius,  402  ;  hia 
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edict  for  the  government  of  Cilicia  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Appiot,  403 ;  letter  to  Mai^ 
ens  Cato,  403,  416,  439;  cannot  rely  on  the 
provincial  militia,  405 ;  voluntary  advocate  for 
Tucdut,  406 ;  letters  to  Publius  Siliut,  408,  411, 
413,  416,  429  ;  congratolatet  Cceliot  ou  hit  ledile- 
•hip,  408  ;  defence  of  himielf  against  Appius, 
409 ;  restrains  the  public  expenses  in  Cilida,  410  ; 
declaration  of  friendship  for  Appius,  410;  lowers 
the  interest  of  money  in  Cilida,  410,  r.  ^ ;  entitled 
to  a  triumph,  411  ;  gains  a  Victory  over  the  Par- 
thiansy  412 ;  bis  vanity,  412  ;  saluted  with  the  title 
of  Imperator,  412 ;  his  esteem  and  affection  for 
Nero,  413 ;  letter  to  Yolumnius,  414,  484  ;  wislies 
to  retain  his  character  of  a  wit,  415;  letter  to  Cras- 
dpes,  415 ;  his  own  account  of  his  government  of 
Cilida,  41 6 ;  his  progress  agahist  the  f^rthians,  41 7 ; 
takes  Pindinessum,  418 ;  preserved  the  common- 
wealth without  drawing  a  sword,  418 ;  refused  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  419 ;  represents  himself 
as  a  stranger  to  vainglory,  and  desire  of  vulgar 
admiration,  yet  ambitious  of  military  honours,  419  ; 
very  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth, 
419,  r.  f  ;  calls  philosophy  for  his  advocate,  420  ; 
Marcus  Cato*s  letter  to  him,  420 ;  accused  by  Ap- 
pius Pulcher  of  nfglect  to  him,  423 ;  prefers  merit 
to  distinction  of  birth,  423 ;  looks  on  Pompey  as 
the  greatest  man  the  world  ever  produced,  423 ;  let- 
ters to  Caius  Casnus,  424, 519, 520, 549,553, 554, 
^62,  564,  568,  596  ;  letters  to  C.  Titius  Rufus, 
428,  448,  458 ;  was  a  native  of  Arpinum  in  Italy, 
428,  r.  *,  459,  r. " ;  letter  to  Publius  Cosius,  429 ; 
letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fregellae,  429 ;  promises 
to  support  the  honour  of  Appius  Pulcher,  429 ;  in- 
sincerity  of  his  professions,  430,  r.  * ;  his  obligations 
to  Pompey,  432 ;  not  under  the  obligations  to  Pom- 
pey which  he  pretended,  432,  r.  ^ ;  observations  on 
his  defence  of  Milo,  432,  r.  ^ ;  letters  to  Papirins 
Ptetus,432, 469, 482,484,486,487,494,501,564; 
wore  out  Xenophon's  Life  of  Cyrus  with  reading  it, 
432  ;  his  fiiendship  with  Marcus  Pabius,  432 ;  letter 
to  Coslius  Caldus,  433 ;  his  expressions  of  joy  on  the 
aci^uittal  of  Appius  Pulcher,  434  $  his  chancter  of 
Appius  Pulcher  in  a  former  letter  to  Atticus,  434, 
r.  *  ;  formed  different  opinions  of  Pompey  at  differ- 
ent times,  435,  r.  ^ ;  friendship  for  Appius  Pulcher, 
435 ;  difficulty  in  procuring  a  thanksgiving,  435 ; 
eourted  both  by  Pompey  and  Ceesar,  436,  r.  * ;  let- 
ter  to  Caninius  Sallustius,  437 ;  studied  oratory 
at  Rhodes  under  Molo,  437,  r.  * ;  anxious  to  leave 
his  province  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  437; 
intends  to  depodt  a  copy  of  his  qusMtor^s  accounts  at 
Apamea,  437 ;  advises  the  Parthian  plunder  to  be 
laid  out  in  behalf  of  the  public,  437  ;  not  on  good 
terms  with  Bibulus,  438 ;  congratulated  on  his 
alliance  with  Dolabella,  438 ;  received  the  account 
of  the  death  of  Hortcndus  wUh  real  concern,  438, 
r.  f ;  his  thoughts  on  the  mairiage  of  Dolabella  with 
TuUia,  439 ;  does  not  foigive  Cato  for  refusing  him 
a  thanksgiving,  440,  r.  " ;  acknowledges  himself 
obliged  to  Cato,  440 ;  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  Appius  Pulcher,  440;  his  disquietude  on  the 
dark  prospect  of  public  affiurs,  441 ;  leaves  the  ad- 
ministration  of  CiUda  to  Caldus,  441 ;  letters  to 
Terentia  and  Tullia,  444,  450;  arrives  at  Athens, 
444  ;  laments  the  death  of  Presdus,  who  left  him  a 
legacy,  444  ;  letters  to  Tiro,  444,  445,  446,  447, 
451,  453,  524,  530,  531,  532,  542,  555;  his 
temper  more  than  commonly  warm,  444,  r.  ** ;  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  triumph,  444,  r.  ^  ;  detained 


at  Coreyra  by  contrary  winds,  446 ;  account  of  Ub 
voyage  on  his  return  from  his  government,  446  ; 
met  by  Terentia  at  Brundishim,  446 ;  resolves  net 
to  engage  in  party  measures,  447 ;  arrives  in  tLo 
suburbs  of  Rome,  447 ;  finds  Rome  in  dvil  war, 
447;  takes  Capua  in  luly  under  his  protection, 
448  ;  on  the  public  expenses  of  his  government  ia 
Cilida,  448 ;  pays  a  necessary  obedience  to  tbo 
Julian  law,  448 ;  hu  honorary  list,  449 ;  the  money 
he  left  in  die  hands  of  the  fiirmers  of  the  revenues 
at  E^hesus  seized  for  Pempey,  449 ;  his  wifo  and 
daughter  leave  Rome,  450,  r.  * ;  with  all  the  friends 
of  the  republic  abandons  Rome,  451  ;  follows  Pom- 
pey into  Greece,  but  would  not  iceept  a  command 
in  Pompey*s  army,  451,  r.  •;  letters  to  Scrvius 
Sulpidus,  454,  457,  488,  513,  514,  515,  516, 
527  ;  will  not  take  his  seat  in  the  senate  without 
full  liberty  of  speaking  his  sentiments,  454,  r.  ^ ; 
had  formed  a  resolution  of  following  Pompey  into 
Ghneece,  454,  r, «  ;  averve  to  Pompey's  deaertinf 
Rome,  456 ;  resumes  his  intention  of  following 
Pompey  into  Greece,  456,  r.  ^  ;  professes  that  hie 
aim  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  bis  country,  456 ; 
determines  to  wait  the  event  of  CsBsar's  expedition 
in  Spain,  457,  r.  ^ ;  resolves  to  retire  from  Rome, 
457  ;  letters  to  Terentia,  458,460,  461,  462,  463« 
464,  466  ;  attributes  his  cure  to  Apollo  and  .£scu- 
lapius,  458 ;  joins  Pompey  in  Greece,  458,  r.  < ; 
his  political  character  stated,  458,  r. ' ;  Dolabella'a 
letter  to  Cicero,  460  ;  Dolabella  endeavours  to 
persuade  Cicero  to  quit  Pompey's  pony,  460 ;  con- 
jecture respecting  some  money  which  he  wiihes  t* 
have  paid,  461,  r.  ^  ;  quits  Pompey's  party,  461» 
r.  ** ;  Pompey  exasperated  against  him,  461,  r.  "  ; 
scarcely  ever  executed  an  important  resolutioQ 
without  repentiDg  immediately,  461,  r.  * ;  his  severe 
anxiety,  461,  r.  '  ;  consoles  Titius  on  the  loss  of 
his  son,  462  ;  thoughts  on  a  future  state,  462; 
letters  to  Adlius,  463,  464,  466,  468.  469 ;  re- 
proaches himself  with  negligence  respecting  his 
daughter  Tullia,  463,  r.  '  ;  letters  toCassius,  465; 
reasons  why  he  dedined  a  perseverance  in  the  dvil 
war,  465;  had  an  interview  with  Cesar  in  Italy, 
466,  r.  <" ;  letters  to  Trobonius,  467,  496 ;  ae. 
knowledges  favours  received  from  Trebonius,  467  ; 
the  palm  of  eloquence  contested  by  Calvus,  468, r. ' ; 
letter  to  SextUius  Rufiis,  468;  repenu  that  he 
joined  Pompey,  470 ;  advised  Pompey  to  propose 
terms  of  accommodation  to  Cosar,  4/0 ;  lays  dowA 
his  arms  and  returns  to  Italy,  470  ;  motives  and 
defence  of  his  conduct,  471  ;  letter  to  Cneius  Plan- 
dus,  472  ;  laments  the  present  and  impendiaf 
calamities,  472;  his  wife  Terentia  divorced,  472,  r. 
y;  letters  to  Toranius,  472,  474 ;  letters  to  Marcus 
Terentius  Varro,  473,  478,  479,  480,  481,  531; 
letter  to  Domitius,  474 ;  advk»  to  Domitius  against 
suidde,  474  ;  letters  to  Ludus  Plancus,  474,  551, 
554,  561,  562,  567,  570,  574,  576,  580,  586, 
590,  594  ;  his  friendship  for  Planeus,  475  ;  dedarea 
that  he  joined  Pompey  contrary  to  his  own  incUna* 
tion,  in  compliance  with  the  solidtation  and  autho* 
rity  of  others,  476 ;  blamed  for  not  standing  iteuter 
in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Ossar,  476,  r.  ^ ; 
letters  to  Allicnus,  476,  478 ;  letter  to  Ludus  Mes- 
dnius,  476 ;  censures  Pompey  for  his  conduct 
towards  him,  477;  obliged  to  associate  with  the  O^ 
sarean  party,  47  7 ;  dedares  that  ho  never  sacrificed  th« 
public  good  to  bis  own  private  views,  477  ;  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in 
his    private   opinion,    477,  r.  ';  held   Jifierent 
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of  th«  tame  thing  at  diflbrent  tiroes,  477, 
rl  'i  motives  for  not  quitting  Rome,  478  ; 
lettcn  to  Apuleias,  479,  481 ;  hu  reasons  for  keep- 
ing Varro  within  his  reach,  480,  r.  * ;  inclined  to 
join  the  strongest  party,  481 ;  thinks  it  best  not  to 
disgust  Cosar  or  his  &Tourites,  482;  institutes  a 
kind  of  academy  for  eloquence  at  his  own  house, 
483,  r.  %  484,  485 ;  intends  a  visit  to  Papirius 
PtBtus,  483 ;  resolves  to  retire  into  the  secret  shades 
of  philosophy,  484 ;  his  thoughts  on  Cato's  death, 
485  ;  becomes  an  absolute  Ej^urean,  487 ;  general 
sketch  of  his  manner  of  life,  4^,  501  ;  lamenU  the 
dosolation  of  the  commonwealth,  488 ;  consecrates 
all  his  time  and  attention  to  philosophy,  488 ;  letters 
to  Serrilius  Isauricus,  489,  493,  503,  505,  507, 
508,  510;  letter  to  Nigidius  Figulus,  489;  finds 
himself  divested  of  all  his  credit,  authority,  and 
honours,  and  thinks  it  a  crime  to  continue  to  live, 
490 ;  wishes  to  insinuate  himself  into  tho  friendship 
of  Caesar,  and  pfetends  that  modesty  keeps  him  from 
intimacy,  490  ;  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  civil  war  was  carried  on,  491 ;  could  plead  the 
merit  of  having  yielded  e{fier  ho  was  conquered, 
492;  lettera  to  Trebbnu^  492,  493;  letters  to 
Quintus  Galliua,  493,  511 ;  letters  to  Dolabella, 
5 1 9, 522, 525,  538, 543  ;  letters  to  Marcus  Brutus, 
496,  498,  499,  501  ;  letter  to  Ligarhis,  497 ;  zeal- 
ously patronises  the  city  of  Arpinum,  498;  ad- 
dresses Cesar  on  the  pardon  of  Maroellus,  499 ; 
thought  it  true  wisdom  to  yield  to  the  drcumstanoes 
of  the  times,  500 ;  Marcus  MarooUus's  letter  to 
him,  500 ;  letter  to  Ampius,  502 ;  not  equally 
solicitous  in  all  his  recommendations,  503 ;  mixes 
with  the  chief  of  the  victorious  Action,  503 ;  how 
far  a  patriot,  503,  r.  * ;  letter  to  Ligarios,  504  ;  is 
said  to  have  made  Csssar  tremble  by  his  rhetoric, 
504,  r.  ';  letters  to  Aulus  Caocina,  505,  507,  508; 
letter  to  Titus  Furfiinius,  505;  C»rina*s  letter  to 
him,  506 ;  his  skill  in  divination,  508  ;  could  not 
support  the  thoughts  of  deserting  Pompey,  509 ; 
advances  daily  in  the  friendship  of  CsDsar,  510 ; 
letter  to  Publius  Sulpicins,  511  ;  letters  to  Aulus 
Torquatus,  511,  513  ;  letter  to  Lepta,  517;  in- 
scribed his  Oiator  to  Brutus,  518,  r.  ^ ;  letter  to 
Aulus  Torquatus,  518;  is  appointed  to  judge 
between  Nicias  and  Vidius,  519 ;  Caius  Casftius's 
letter  to  him,  522 ;  letters  to  Cassar,  563 ;  Quintus 
Cicero's  letter  to  him,  524  ;  gives  Tito  his  freedom, 
524  ;  letter  to  Rex,  524  ;  lamenU  the  death  of 
Tullia,  525,  527.  528 ;  his  character  detracted  bv 
his  own  nephew,  525,  r.  ' ;  Scrvius  Bulpidus  s 
letter  to  Cicero,  lamenting  the  death  of  Tullia, 
5*25  ;  thinks  Cssar  by  no  means  his  enemy,  528 ; 
letters  to  Lucius  Lucceius,  528,  529 ;  advantages  he 
derived  from  the  advice  of  Lucceius,  628  ;  Lucceius* 
letter  to  Cicero,  529 ;  laments  how  few  friends  he 
has  left,  and  the  miseries  of  life.  529 ;  Yatinius's 
letter  to  Cicero,  531 ;  sends  four  dialogues  called 
Academica  to  Varro,  531  ;  writes  a  dialogue  between 
Atticus,  Varro  and  himself^  532  ;  letters  to  Quintus 
Valerius  Orca,  532,  533 ;  recommends  the  citizens 
of  Vobterra  to  Orca*s  protection,  632;  Bfacula 
offiers  him  the  use  of  his  house,  533  ;  letter  to 
Cluvioa,  534  ;  recommends  the  citizens  of  Atella 
to  the  {ttotection  of  Cluvius,  535  ;  letter  to  Marcus 
Rntilius,  536 ;  letter  to  Vatinius,  536  ;  Curius's  let- 
ter to  Cicero,  537  ;  blamed  for  not  inquiring  into  the 
conduct  of  Dolabella,  538,  r.  ' ;  letter  to  Aoctus, 
540;  fiiToured  the  conspirators  against  Csrsar,  542, 
r.*;  sends  Tiro  to  Rome  to  receive  hisdebto,  542 ;  let- 


ter to  Bithynicus,  542  ;  no  real  friendship  between 
him  and  Antony,  543,  r.  *  ;  approves  of  DulabeIIa*s 
consular  conduct,  543  ;  praises  the  conduct  of  Bru- 
tus on  the  ides  of  March,  544 ;  letters  to  Trebouius, 
544,  563 ;  Trebonius's  letter  to,  545 ;  character  of 
his  son,  545  ;  letter  to  Matins,  546 ;  friendship  for 
Matins,  546 ;  reviled  that  man  [Cssar]  when  dead, 
whom  be  was  the  first  to  flatter  when  liring,  547, 
r.  * ;  Matius's  letter  to,  647;  his  declarations  of 
friendship  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  549 ;  letter  to 
Oppins,  549 ;  motive  of  his  intended  voysge  into 
Greece,  551,  r. ' ;  Dedrous  Brutus*  letters  to,  552, 
575.  576,  577,  581,  582,  585,  586,  591 ;  letters 
to  Dedmus  Brutus,  552,  553, 556,  557,  560, 579, 
580,  581,  591,  593,  595,  598;  neglects  attending 
the  senate  when  divine  honours  were  to  bo  voted  to 
Cosar,  553,  r.  * ;  cannot  appear  with  safety  in  the 
senate,  553 ;  the  occasion  of  his  Ist  and  2d  Philip- 
pics, 553,  f .  *  and  ^  ;  declinea  speaking  when  the 
senate  is  surrounded  with  soldiers,  554 ;  reproaches 
the  conspirators  for  sparing  Antony,  554  ;  laments 
that  he  was  not  one  of  the  conspirators,  554,  562, 
568;  supposed  by  Antony  to  have  been  one  of  tho 
conspirators,  553,  554  ;  fitvoured  the  design  of  Oc- 
tavius  against  the  life  of  Antony,  555,  r.  v  ;  had  a 
design  of  publishing  his  letters,  555,  r.  ^ ;  found  it 
necessary  to  move  from  Home,  556,  r.  " ;  the  kill- 
ing of  C^Bsar  the  noblest  enterprise  recorded  by  his- 
tory, 556 ;  encourages  D.  Brutus  to  act  without 
waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  557 ;  the 
occasion  of  the  3d  and  4th  Philippica,  558,  r.  * ;  563, 
r.  f ;  Bythinicua's  letter  to  Cicero,  560 ;  hu  flat- 
tery  of  Plancus  m  order  to  gain  him  over  to  hh 
portv,  561,  562 ;  Planeus's  letten  to  Cicero,  561, 
568*,  .570,  574,  577,  578,  579,  583,  592, 599 ;  be- 
comes popular,  563 ;  a  design  to  destroy  him,  564  ; 
Caius  Cassius*s  letten  to,  565,  567,  578,  598 ; 
Asinius  Pollio's  letten  to,  565,  590,  593 ;  his  ad- 
vice to  Plancus,  567 ;  letter  to  Lepidus,  567  ;  is 
always  ready  to  assist  Plancus  with  his  advice  and  in- 
terest, 570  ;  hopes  for  a  fitvourable  turn  in  the  affiain 
of  the  state  570;  recommends  Plancus  to  persevere, 
57 1 ;  places  a  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  572,  r.  ° ;  was  the  only  man  who  dared  to 
assert  tus  freedom  and  independency  in  the  senate, 
573;  his  engagements  with  Ocuvius,  573,  r.  '; 
inveighed  against  the  measures  of  Antony,  573 ; 
Qalba*s  letter  to,  574  ;  Octavius  refuses  to  hearken 
to  his  advice,  576 ;  his  disappointment  in  Antony 
not  being  defeated,  580 ;  advises  Plancus  not  to  wait 
for  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  581 ;  Marcus  Lepidus's 
letter  to,  582  ;  letten  to  Fumius,  584,  596  ;  dis. 
pleases  Octavius  by  an  ambiguous  exi^esaion,  585 ; 
Lentulus's  letter  to,  586 ;  iirill  not  expose  himself  to 
any  dango-  that  prudence  can  prevent,  591  ;  Cassius' 
(Qu«stor)  letter  to,  597 ;  his  eloquence  of  more 
avail  than  all  the  armies  of  their  generals,  597 ;  ho- 
noun  paid  him  by  tho  populace,  597,  r*  ' ;  the 
ruin  of  the  republk  would  have  been  prevented  by 
folloning  his  advice,  598,  r.  * ;  letter  to  Ampius, 
598  ;  Plancu8*s  letter  to,  599 ;  artfully  ensnared  by 
Octavius,  600,  r.  ^;  conjecture  how  hr  he  assisted 
Octavius  in  obtaining  the  consulate,  600,  r.  ^ ;  was 
sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of  Antony,  600,  r.  > ;  his 
composure  at  his  death,  600,  r.  ^ 

CKero's  (the  Younger,)  letten  to  Tiro,  559,  560; 
account  of  him,  559,  r.  < ;  lived  with  Cratippui 
both  as  his  son  and  pupil,  559 ;  his  studies,  55P  *, 
his  courage  and  conduct,  588 

Cilicia,  extent  of  that  province,  400,  r.  %  427  ;  tnili- 
R  R 
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taiy  ptepftrations  there  hj  Cicero,  401 ;  added  to 
the  proTinces  by  P.  ServilhiB,  400,  r. ' ;  prvtors 
draw  lots  for  the  goTeniment  of,  407 ;  prevented 
by  Cicero  from  sending  deputies  to  thank  Appinsy 
409  ;  severely  plundered  by  Appius,  410,  r.  ^ 

Cilix,  380 

Cilo  Magius  stabs  Marcellus,  and  then  kills  himself, 
530 

Cimber,  his  treachery  to  Caesar,  502,  r.  ' 

Cineas,  432,  r.  ^ 

Cipius,  saying  of,  534 

Circensian  ^mcs  consisted  of  shows  of  varioos  kinds, 
442,  r.« 

Civil  war,  victory,  the  supreme  evil  of,  481 

Cleoi>atni,46l,  r.  « 

Clodtus  procures  a  law  that  no  person  shall  harbour 
Cicero,  338,  r. « ;  treachery  to  Cicero,  843,  r.  * ; 
pillages  and  bums  Cicero's  houses,  367,  r.  ' ;  au 
enemy  to  the  laws  and  tranquillity  of  Rome,  368 ; 
after  having  driven  Cicero  from  Rome,  opposes 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  369,  r.  ",  370,  r.  ^ ;  his 
schemes  against  Cicero,  369,  r.  ^ ;  law  procured 
by  him,  369,  r.  ' ;  intrudes  on  the  matrons' 
mysteries,  370  ;  suspected  of  erim.  con,  with 
bis  three  sisters,  370,  r.  " ;  opposes  the  recal  of 
C  cero,  870,  r.  '  ;  impeached  by  Milo  as  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace,  370,  r.  ''. ;  killed  by  Milo,  386, 
r.  ^  ;  his  funeral  pile  made  of  the  benches  of  the 
senate-house,  387,  r.  * 

Clodius,  Marcus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Acilius,  406 

Cluvius,  403  ;  the  cities  of  Mylata  and  Alabanda  in- 
debted to  him,  404  ;  has  demands  on  Heraclea 
BargylM  and  Caunus,  40t ;  his  dispute  with  (he 
Caunians,  404,  r.  J ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  534 

Cocccius,  479 

Cffilius,  Marcus,  letters  to  Cicero,  389, 393, 394,  396, 
397,  398,  405, 412,  421, 422,  435,  438, 442,  452, 
454,  459  ;  Ciceco's  letters  to  him,  393,  408,  411, 
425,  426,  427.  433,  441,  455  ;  account  of,  389, 
r.  k  ;  wishes  Cicero  to  address  some  of  his  works  to 
him,  395 ;  complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  Appius, 
442;  Lucius  Domitius  becomes  his  most  bitter 
enemy,  442  ;  Appius  endeavours  to  persuade  Ser- 
vius  to  impeach  him,  442 ;  indicted  on  the  Scan- 
tinian  law,  442;  lodges  an  information  against 
Appius,  442  ;  endeavours  to  persuade  Cicero  to  join 
Caesar,  454  ;  laments  his  having  joined  Csssar,  459; 
encourages  Pompey's  party  at  Rome,  459  ;  mur. 
dered  by  the  soldiers  of  Caesar's  faction,  460,  r.  ** 

Cognosce  explained,  378,  r.  ^ 

Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  507 

Comitial  days,  407,  r.  ' 

Coromi^fenc,  a  part  of  Syria,  403 

Confidence  frequently  passes  for  skill,  377  ^ 

Conscript  fathers,  the  council  of  the  republic  addressed 
by  that  term,  588,  r.  ' 

Consuls  become  infamous  barterersfor  provinces,  369; 
not  under  the  age  of  forty-two,  543,  r.  *• ;  might  not 
be  sued  for  until  two  years  after  having  served  the 
office  of  pnetor,  597,  r.  " 

Consulars,  whom,  486,  r.  " 

Corcvra,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  now  called  Corfu, 
395,  r. ',  472 

Corinth,  a  city  of  Peloponnctus,  526 

Cornelia  visits  the  wife  of  Cicero,  337 ;  her  character, 
399,  r.  » 

Cornelian  law,  402,  r.  *,  431,r.  »> 

Cornelius,  337,  346 

Comificius.  422  ;  Cicero  s  letters  to,  382,  537,  540, 
555,  556,  557,  558,  560,  580,  595 ;  account  of 


him,  537,  r.  ^ ;  lost  his  life  in  defence  of  his  pro- 
vince, 595,  r. '  * 
Corporation,  or  municipal  towns,  428,  r.  * 
Cossinius,  Lucius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  SoU 

picius,  515 
Corycus,  in  Cilicia,  697  * 

Crassipes,  374;    married   to   Tullia,   355;  Cicero's 

letter  to,  415 
Crassus,  Marcus  Udnius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  360  ; 
Cicero's  profusion  of  friendship  for  him,  360  ;  gives 
a  general  treat  on  1 0,000  tables,  and  three  months* 
provisions  of  com,.  360,  r.  1;  accepts  the  province  of 
Syria,  with  a  design  of  making  war  on  the  Parthtaas, 

360,  r.  ^ ;  regulated  his  attachment  by  his  interest, 

361,  r.  ** ;  his  son  heads  a  body  of  knights  in  sop- 
port  of  Cioero,  369,  r.  ' ;  cause  of  variance  between 
him  and  Cicero,  373 ;  sets  off  for  Syria,  374,  r.  i ; 
account  of  him,  495,  r.  ^ 

Criminals  employed  on  the  roods,  358,  r.  ' 

Cromwell,  panigram  of  his,  415,  r.  ^ 

Cromyacris,  in  Cyprus,  597 

Cularo,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Allobroges,  new  Gre- 
noble, 592 

Culeo  returns  to  Lepidusy  582 

Culleolus,  Ludos,  Cicero's  letter  to,  376  ^ 

Cumc,  a  city  in  Campania,  390,  r.  t 

CurisB,  their  votes  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  pei^e, 
375.  r.  « 

Curio,  Caius,  347,  435 ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  378, 381, 
382,  383,  384,  385,  413 ;  his  character,  378,  r.  J . 
381,  r.  *,  396,  r.  * ;  liis  debts  paid  by  Csesar, 
378,  r.  J ;  lost  his  life  before  the  battle  of  Phanalia, 

378,  r.  i ;  his  infamous  intercourse  with  Antony, 

379,  r.  "  ;  gives  public  games,  383,  r.  > ;  theatre, 
394  ;  gives  panthers  to  Ccelius,  398,  408;  prepares 
to  oppose  the  demands  of  Csssar,  407  ;  joins  C«*ear's 
party,  422 ;  becomes  a  convert  to  Ca»ar,  428 

Curius,  433  ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  377,  503,  537,  539, 

540 ;  account  of  him,  503,  r.  « 
Curius,  Manius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Sulpicius, 

513 
Curius,  Marcus,  recommended  byCicero  to  AactU8,540 
Curtius,  457,  534 

Curule  maglstnites  drawn  in  a  car,  469,  r.  *• 
Curvus,  Ludus  Genucilius,  recommended  by  Cioero 

to  Thermus,  402 
Cuspius,  Publius,  345 
Custidius,  Ludus,  428 
Cjbira,  a  city  of  Lycaonla,  514,  r.  ^ 
Cybiratae  hunt  panthers,  398 
Cyprus  had  a  peculiar  claim  on  the  patronage  of  Cato, 

419,  r.  If ;  extremely  oppressed  under  the  goTcm- 

ment  of  Ptolemy,  419,  r.  s 
Cyzicum,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Propontis,  393 


D. 


Dalmatia,  Vatiuius's  victories  in,  539 

Damasippus,  355,  356 

Death  to  be  wished  for,  after  the  lots  of  liberty  in  a 
country,  525  ;  consolation  drawn  from  the  prospect 
of  ruined  cities,  526;  Addison's  reflections  amongst 
the  repositories  of  the  dead,  526,  r.  ^  ;  in  an  honest 
cause  ought  never  to  be  shunned,  547 

Decemviri,  account  of,  580,  r.  s ;  appointed  to  distri- 
bute lands  to  the  soldiers,  585,  r.  * 

Decurio,  that  office  explained,  517,  r.  * 

Deiotarus,  prince  of  Galatia,  412,  417,4 18, 465,  r>; 
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bis  cluneter,  400,  r.  * ;  bit  great  anny,  405,  r.  <* ; 
o(kn  to  join  Cicero  with  hit  foroef*  417 

Demetrint,  Magus,  on  being  granted  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  took  the  name  of  Publius  Cornelias,  468 

Demetrius,  a  celebrated  orator,  525,  r.  ' 

DemocritQs  of  Sicyon,  476 

Dialogue  writers  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  ap  dia- 
logues which  had  never  taken  place,  532 

Dictator,  a  magistrate  invested  with  supreme  and  abso« 
Inte  power,  396,  r.  » 

Diodoms,  a  Greek  philosopher,  479,  r.  " 

Diodotas,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  479,  r.  " 

Diogenes,  Laertius,  preserved  the  will  of  Eptcurus, 
392,  r. » 

Dion  Cassius,  338.  r.  »,  340,  r.  ",  345,  r.  ■ 

Dionjrsius,  351,  r.  ^;  steals  books  from  Cicero's 
Ubi«r7,5U 

Divination  attended  to  by  the  senate,  347,  r.  ^  ; 
derived  from  the  Etruscans,  508,  r.  ** 

Dolabella  exhibits  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Appiua,  421  ;  his  wife  obtains  a  divorce,  421 ;  un. 
grateful  to  his  patron,  480 ;  marries  Tullia,  438,  i 
439,  441 ;  joins  Cona^  451 ;  letter  to  Cicero, 
460;  bis  character,  460,  r.  *,  538.  r.  ';  endea- 
vours to  persuade  Cicero  to  leave  Pompej,  460; 
bis  neglect  of  Tullia,  463 ;  divorce  purposed,  464 ; 
reasons  fof  a  divorce,  464,  r.  *;  employs  bb  power 
to  seditious  purposes,  464,  r.  ' ;  attended  Caesar 
in  the  African  war,  480,  r.  ^ ;  Cicero's  letters  to 
him,  519,  522,  525,  538,  543 ;  doubts  whether 
the  marriage  with  Tullia  was  dissolved,  525,  r.  ®, 
526,  r.  4 ;  disperses  the  mob  that  gathered  about 
Csmt's  altar,  543,  r.  « ;  saves  the  commonwealth 
as  well  as  the  dty,  544  ;  if  he  should  not  succeed 
In  Syria,  intends  to  join  Antony,  586 ;  obliged  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Antiochia,  587  ;  puts  an  end 
to  his  life  by  commanding  one  of  his  slaves  to  be 
bis  executioner,  587,  r.  ° ;  in  his  march  from  Asia 
laid  waste  the  country,  and  seized  the  public  mo- 
ney,  588 ;  bis  fleet  destroyed  by  Lentulus,  589  ; 
the  gates  of  Antiochia  shut  against  bim,  and  his 
troops  desert  him,  589  ;  defeated  by  Cassius, 
596,  r.  " ;  coUects  his  forces  at  Laodicea,  597 ; 
price  of  wheat  in  his  camp,  597 

Domitian  improved  Augustus's  poetical  court  of  ju- 
dicature,  357,  r.  ' 

Domitii,  436 

Domitius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  474 ;  acrx>unt  of  him, 
474,  r.l 

Domitius,  Lucius  Enobarbus,  one  of  Cvsar's  avowed 
enemies,  390,  r. ' ;  disappointed  in  his  election, 
442:  seized  and  strangled  by  Bellienus,  452; 
treated  by  Csesar  with  generosity,  45^*,  r.  ^ 

Dynachium,  a  dty  in  Macedonia,  now  Durazzo, 
341,r.  S460,  r.' 


Egos,  the  first  dish  at  every  table,  487,  r.  * 
Egnatius,  359  ;  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Silius,  429 
Egnatius,  Lucius,  recommended  bv  Cicero  to  Apo- 

leios,  479 
Egnatius,  Titus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Isauricus, 

503 
Elephants,  terrible  slaughter  of,   359  ;    supposed  to 

partake,   in    some   degree,   of   rational    faculties, 

359,  r.  f ;  drawn  up  in  the  front  of  Scipio's  army, 

4«l,  r.  » 
Elis,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  516 


Elocution,  contrast  between  that  of  Rome  and  Britaiuf 

485,  r.  i 
ESoquence  not  venal  at  Rome,  337,  r.  *  ;  the  power 

of,  504,  r. ' 
Epaminondas,  hb  glorious  deatb,  350 
Eporodia,  a  town  near  Yercelln,  586,  r.^ 
Ephesns,  a  dty  in  Ionia,  396,  r.  ^ 
Epicureans,   their    principles    ridiculed,  381  ;   their 

absurd  doctrine  of  ideas,  521,    r.  ^ 
Epicurus  left  his  school  and  gardens  to  the  sect  of 

philosophers  called  by  bis  name,  392,  r.  > 
Epiphanea,  a  city  in  Cillda,  417,  r.  ^ 
Epirus  contiguous  to  Greece,  514,  r.  " 
Epistolary  correspondence,  the  proper  subjects  for,  883 
Equestrian  order,  coalition  of^with  the  senate,  47  7,  r.  *; 

required  an  esUte  equal  to  about  3000/.,  523,  r.  * 
Etesian  winds,  440,  442 
Evander,  Caius,  381 
Evocati,  troops    composed  of   experienced   soldiers 

403,  r.  • 
Eluripides'  death  occasioned  by  excessive  joy,  452,  r.  * 
Euthydemus,  404 
Entrapelos,  501 


F. 


FABiin,  Quintus,  389 

Fabius,  Marcus,  424,  425  ;  bis  friendship  with  Cu 
cero.  433 ;  Cicero's  charscter  of,  433 ;  bis  brother 
intends  selling  an  estate  at  Uerculaneum,  433 

Fadius,  Titus,  letter  of  consolation  to,  on  his  banish- 
ment, 386 ;  burned  to  death  by  order  of  Balbus, 
for  refusing  to  enter  the  lists  at  the  gladiatorial 
games,  594 

Falemian  wines,  533.  r. ' 

Farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  357,  r.  •;  decree  in 
their  &vour  by  Lentulus,  376,  r.  * 

Favonius,  398,  436 

Feasts  of  the  Romans,  487,  r.  ',  '',  * 

Feridius,  Marcus,  rerommendcd  by  Ccslius  to  Cicero, 
398 

Flaocus,  Avianus,  and  his  two  sons,  recommended  by 
Cicero  to  Allienus,  478 

Flaccus,  Marcus,  338 

Flavins,  Caius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Acilius,  464 

Forum,  a  place  of  general  resort,  529,  r.  s 

Forum  Yoconii,  a  town  in  Provence,  now  called  Le 
Luc,  579 

Frills,  Cicero's  letter  to  the  magistrates  of,  429 

Friendship,  private,  ought  to  give  way  to  more  extcn- 
rive  obl^ations,  368,  r.  ^ 

Fufidins  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Brutus,  498 

Furfanius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  505 

Fumius,  413,425,  436,  596;  Cicero's  letters  to,  584, 
596  ;  Cicero  encourages  bim  to  seek  glory  in  the 
field  rather  than  claim  honours  at  home,  584 

Fusius,  Aulus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Memmiu, 
384 

Fusius,  Quintus,  337 

Future  sUte,  Cicero's  thoughts  on,  462,  r.  * 


QABiimis,  Aulus,  341,  r.  ",  369,  r.  '  ;  character  of, 
by  Cicero,  373,  r.  i  ;  first  opposed  and  afterwards 
defended  by  Cicero,  373,  r.  ^ 

Gadcs,  now  Cadiz,  590 

R  Rs 
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Gslliof ,  Quintal,  Cicero'i  letters  to,  493,  51 1 
Gallos,  Fabiuiy  Cioero'i  letten  to,  343,  355,492, 

534,  535 ;  conjecture  concerning  him,  492,  r.  * 
Oamei,  public,  are  instancet  of  wealth,  not  of  merit, 

382 
Gaul,  CiMlfune,  how  divided,  390,  r.  ■  ;  orders  and 

decreet  of  the  senate  concerning,  406 
Qellius,  Lucius,  acts  for  the  faiterest  of  the  republic, 

579 
Gemellus,  Memmius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  8ul- 

picius,  514 
Gladiators,  when  first  introduced  at  Rome,  358,  r.  * 
Gnatho,  373 
Goigias,  a  statue  of  solid  gold  erected  to  his  memory, 

502,  r.  « 
Government  does  not  require  an  absolute  perseverance 

in  one  system  of  measures,  374  ;  best  security  in  the 

affections  of  the  people,  401 
Gracchus,  Sempronius,  354,  r.  ^ 
Granius,  account  of  him,  495,  r.  ^ 
Grecians,  carelessness  their  general  chancteristic,  445 
Greek  ftrces,  358,  r.  * 
Groves,  consecrated,  550,  r. ' 


H. 


HAonARSTus  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Sulpidus 

515 
Hammonius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Sulpidus,  515 
Helico,  532 

Heraclea,  a  city  in  Caria,  404,  r.  ^ 
Herculaneum,  433,  r.  ^ 
Hercules,  story  of  Pleasure  and  Virtue  appearing  to 

him,  349,  r.  « 
Herennlus,  467,  r.  * 

Hesiod,  his  writings  recommended  by  Cicero,  518 
Hippias,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Adlius,  468 
Hippitts,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  magistrates  of 

Fregells,  429 
Hirrus,  394,  411,  436,  441  ;  supported  by  Pompey, 

397  ;  character  o^  394,  r.  ^  ;  affecto  to  act  the  pa- 
triot, 398 
Hirtius,  484,  541 ;  did  not  go  with  CiMar  into  Africa, 

481,  r.  * ;  conducted  himself  as  a  consummate 

general,  590 
Hispalis,  a  dty  of  Spain,  594,  r.  ^ 
Hi^  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Silius,  416 
Hissing,  displeasure  shown  by,  437,  r.  ' 
Homer,  a  passage  misapplied  by  Cicero,  378,  r.  ' 
Honour,  the  next,  to  being  applauded  by  the  worthy, 

b  to  be  abused  by  the  worthless,  534,  r.  " 
Horienaius,  340,  r.  i^,  and  "* ;  his  death  and  character, 

488,  r.  « 
Hospitality  considered  as  a  primary  social  duty,  452, 

r.  ■ 
Hyberbole,  a  figure  of  speech,  415,  r.  " ;   a  prevailing 

figure  with  Cicero,  544,  r.  » 
Hypocrisy,  necessity  of,  for  a  man  to  keep  well  with 

the  worU,  431,  r.  i 
Hypocrites,  proper  objects  of  ridicule,  443,  r.  p 
HypssBUS,  345 


I. 


Umblicus,  an  Arabian  phyUrch,  405 
Iconium,  a  dty  of  Cilida,  395,  r.  •» 
Illyricum,  comprehended  Austria,  Hungary,  Sclavonia, 
Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia,  531,  r.  ' 


Impcrator,  during  the  times  of  the  republic,  explained, 

333,  r.  •» 
Integrity,  cannot  be  given  up  with  a  good  grace,  368, 

r.  k 
Intemelinm,  a  maritime  dty  in  Liguria,  452,  r.  ' 
Intercalation,  performed  by  the  pontifical  college  at 

their  discretion,  888,  r.  ' 
Intercessor,  witticism  of  Cicero  on,  492,  r.  ^ 
Interest  of  money  lowered  in  Cilicia  by  Cicero,  410^ 

r.  * 
Interrox,  that  office  explained,  379,  r.  ' 
Issns,  a  dty  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia  and  Syria, 

412,  r.  < :    Alexander,   bavins  defeated  Darius, 

consecrated  three  altars  there,  418,  r.  * 
Italy,  cause  of  the  war,  349,  r.  •  ;  government  of  the 

corporate  towns,  358,  r.  ^ 


J. 

JuBA,  account  o^  and  his  death,  471,  r.  * 
Julia,  CsBsar's  daughter,  her  death,  364,  r.  ' 
Julian  law,  437,  r.  < 
Julius,  Ludus,  345 
Junius,  355 

L. 

Laberius,  account  of^  380,  r.  " 

Labienus  goes  over  to  Pompey 's  party,  450,  451 

Lselii,  396 

Lnlius,  and  Sdpio  Africanus,  their  friendship,  334,  r.  ' 

Laenius,  Marcus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Siliuf, 
411 

Lamia,  408 ;  supported  by  Cicero  in  his  election  for 
prastor,  552 

Laodicea,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  395,  r.  9 

Larissa,  two  cities  of  that  name  in  Thessaly,  515,  r.  ^ 

Laterensis,  decreed  by  the  senate  a  public  funeral  and 
a  statue  to  his  memory,  592,  r,i 

Latian  Festivals,  instituted  by  Tarquin,  422,  r. ' 

Latin  language  to  be  used  by  governors  of  provincoa, 
427,  r.  « 

liatium,  a  part  of  Italy,  made  free  of  Rome,  494,  r.  ^ 

Laudatores,  witnesses  to  the  charscter  of  persons  who 
were  arridgned,  366,  r.  ^ 

Law  profession  held  in  great  esteem,  362,  r.  ^ 

Law,  knowledge  of,  not  to  be  acquired  merely  by 
books,  550 

Legion,  number  various  at  different  periods,  517,  r.  '; 
how  styled,  557,  r.  " 

Lentulus,  Ludus,  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy, 
485.  r.f 

Lentulus,  P.,  341,  342,  r.  ^ ;  344,  r. « ;  345,  r.  •; 
859,  r.  ^ ;  Cicero^s  letters  to,  343,  346,  ai7,  348, 
352,  356,  366 ;  moves  for  the  recal  of  Cicero, 
343,  r,  ^,  344,  r.  ^  ;  thought  the  obligation  to  his 
country  superior  to  every  other,  344,  r.  ^ ;  proposed 
and  carried  a  law  in  fiivour  of  Pompey,  345,  r.  •  ; 
his  friends,  352 ;  Pompey*s  advice  to  him,  353 ; 
advised  by  Cicero  to  make  himself  master  of  Alex* 
andria  and  Egypt,  353 ;  Pompey  his  friend,  357  ; 
recalled  Cicero  from  banishment,  371 ;  fUttery  of 
Cicero  to  him,  375;  gives  judgment  against  the 
farmers  of  the  revenues,  376,  r. '  ;  letter  to  Cicero, 
586 ;  takes  Dolabella's  transports,  586 ;  complains 
of  ill  treatment  from  the  Rhodians,  586  ;  boasts  of 
his  services,  587 ;  letter  to  the  consuls,  senate,  ftc, 
588 ;  gives  an  account  of  Dolabella  and  his  fleet, 
588 
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Lepidai  deliven  ApelU  u  a  hostage,  579 ;  letter  to 
Cicero,  582 ;  encampt  near  Forum  Voconii,  582 ; 
his  profeMiont  of  lojalty  to  the  teoate,  582  ;  a  few 
dkj*  after  joint  Antony,  582,  r,  *  ;  Plancna  joint 
him  with  hit  troops,  583 ;  bis  army  not  to  be  trusted, 
584 ;  does  not  punish  a  sedition  in  his  army,  584 ; 
letter  to  the  senate  and  people,  589  ;  joins  Antony, 
591,  r.  *,  592  ;  his  sincerity  doubted  by  Plancus, 
592 ;  his  infamous  conduct.  596  ;  bis  adherents 
declared  public  enemies  by  the  senate,  598 

Lepu,  423,  445;  Cicero's  letters  to,  517,  533 

Letters  frequently  written  by  the  Romans  during  their 
meals,  501,  r.  ' 

Leucas,  a  Grecian  island,  now  St.  Manre,  444,  r.  * 

Liberty,  a  temple  to,  erected  on  the  area  of  Cicero's 
bouse,  340,  r.  ^ 

Ubo,345 

Lidnian  law,  894,  r.  ' 

Lictors,  a  sort  of  beadles  who  attended  the  consuls,  &c., 
455,  r.  f 

Ligarius,  Cicero's  letters  to,  497,  504 ;  account  of  him, 
497 >  r.  *  ;  Cicero  endeaTours  to  obtain  his  pardon, 
504 ;  after  baring  obtained  a  pardon,  joins  Brutus 
in  bis  conspiracy  against  Cssar,  504,  r.  f 

Uguritts,  t  great  fiivourite  of  CsMar,  his  death,  532 

Lilybcum,  a  sea-port  in  Sicily,  466,  r.  "^ 

Lions,  500  killed  atPompey's  bunting  matches,  359,  r. ' 

LolUus,  406 

Lucan,  his  character  of  Curio,  379,  r.  i 

Lucca,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Qaul,  368,  r.  ^ 

Lucceius,  376,  449 ;  account  of  him,  349,  r.  *  ;  wrote 
the  history  of  the  Italic  and  Marian  civil  wars,  349 ; 
Cicero's  letters  to  bim,  349,  528,  529  ;  bis  firm- 
ness of  mind,  528 ;  letter  to  Cicero,  529 

Luceria,  a  dty  in  Italy,  465,  r.  i 

Ludlius,  account  of,  495,  r.  ^ 

Lueullus,  333,  r.  *,  344,  348 ;  infidelity  of  bis  wife, 
391,  r.  e 

Lupercal,  a  range  of  buildings  at  Rome,  550,  r.  * 

Lupus,  345,  346 

Lyda,  part  of  Asia  Minor,  586,  r.  k 

Lysippus,  350,  r.  ^ 

Lyso,  445,  46*i ;  recommended  by  Cieero  to  Sulpidus 
514,  515 


Macula  offers  Cicero  the  use  of  his  house,  5S3 

M»tius,  357 

Megalesian  gameSy  426,  r.  " 

Manilios,  364 

Manliusy  Marcus,  388 

Maiilius,  Titus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Sulpidus,  5 1 5 

Manners,  superintendant  of,  495 

Marcellinus,  344,  346 

Marcellus,  Cains,  the  elder,  Cicero's  letter  to,  400 

Marcellus,  Caius,  Cicero's  letters  to,  399,  420,  440 

Marcellus,  Marcus,  Cicero's  letters  to,  399, 491,  494, 
500,  529 ;  letter  to  Cicero,  500 ;  account  of,  399, 
r.  ■ ;  warmly  opposed  by  Csesar,  390,  r.  ■ ;  slow 
and  inactiTo,  412  ;  a  proof  of  his  virtue,  491  ;  dur- 
ing  his  voluntary  exile  visited  by  Brutus,  491, 
r.  * ;  Cicero  eudeavours  to  persuade  bim  to  return, 
491,  494,  500;  of  ono  of  the  noblest  fiunilies  in 
Italy,  494,  r.  ';  obtains  a  pardon,  498;  subbed 
by  Magibs,  530 ;  where  buried,  530  ;  a  monu- 
ment to  \un  memory  <)rected  at  Athcus,  at  the  public 
expoose,  530 


Marian  dvil  wars,  349,  r  .• 

Mario,  446 

Marius,  Marcus,  376,  r.  r,  457,  r.  ■ ;  cause  of  the 
dvil  wars,  349,  r.  •;  Cicero's  letters  to,  357,  387, 
470,  487 1  characterised,  357,  r.  " ;  horrid  outntgea 
of  bis  party,  488,  r. ' 

Matins,  382 ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  546  ;  his  character, 
546,  r.  ^ ;  gardening  and  poetry  Ids  favourite  amuse- 
ment,  546,  r.  i ;  letter  to  Cicero,  547  ;  laments 
the  death  of  Casar,  547  ;  reflections  cast  on  him 
after  the  death  of  Cesar,  547 ;  his  friendship  for 
CsBsar,  548 

Mate,  433 

Matriniuf,  442 

Mauritania,  in  Africa,  593,  r.  * 

Maximuf,  Q.  Fabins,  his  resolution  when  he  lost  his 
son,527,  r.y 

Medea,  the  stoiy  of  that  play,  362,  r.  ^ 

Megara,  a  city  near  Corinth,  526,  r. ' 

Memmins,  Caius,  Cicero's  letters  to,  381,  384,  391  ; 
account  of  the  family  of,  391,  r.  ^  ;  enters  into  an 
in&mouB  association,  and  turns  informer,  391,  r.  * ; 
banished,  391,  r.  «;  his  character,  391,  r.  «; 
formed  to  make  woman  false,  391,  r.  * 

Menander,  Ampius,  recommended  by  Cicero,  to  Isau- 
ricus,  508 

Menocrates,  875 

Mescinius,  445,  447;  Cicero's  letter  to,  476 ;  recom- 
mended by  Cicero  to  Sulpidus,  516,  517 

Measala,  M.  Val.  tried  and  acquitted,  393  ;  condemned 
on  a  second  impeachment,  396 

Messienus,  Publius,  recommended  by  Cicoro  toCkesittiy 
429 

Metella,  464,  r.  < 

Metellua,*  843,  r.  \  344,  r.  S  856.  r.  %  370,  r.  ^ 

Metellus,  Q.  Cscil.  Ncpos,  attempts  to  procure  the 
recal  of  Pompey,  334,  r.  > ;  retires  in  disgust  to 
Pompey,  834,  r.  ^ ;  censured  by  the  seiute,  334, 
r.  > ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  342 ;  letter  to  Cioero,  352 ; 
his  character,  371 ,  r.  ' ;  cause  of  his  exile,  371,  r. 
* ;  superior  to  Cicero  in  acting  consistently,  371,  r.  * 

Metellus,  Q.  Celer,  letter  to  Cicero,  334  ;  complaint 
of  the  persecution  of  bis  relation  Metellus,  334 ; 
Cioero's  letter  to  him,  334  ;  character  of  his  wife, 
335,  r. » 

Metras,  417 

Milo,  348,  370,  r.  ^  ;  supported  by  Cioero  in  his  elec- 
tion to  the  coiuulate,  385;  dissipated  three  con- 
siderable estates  in  shows,  386,  r.  * ;  kills  Clodius, 
386,  r.  * ;  banished,  386,  r.  "^  ;  his  estates  sold, 
395,  r.^;  observations  on  Cicero's  defence  of  him, 
432,  r.  * ;  suspected  of  a  design  against  Pompey's 
life,  432,  r.  • 

Mind,  indications  of  a  low  and  little,  351,  r.  •; 
criiiie%  and  not  the  injustice  of  others,  ought  to 
disturb  its  serenity,  385 

Minerva,  fiaatival  of,  observed  in  a  riotous  manner,  433 

Mithridates,  a  brave  but  cruel  prince,  overcome  by 
Pompey,  333,  r.  • 

Mitylene,  capital  of  Lesbos,  471,  r.  ",  491,  r.  ' 

Molo,  437,  r.  • 

Money,  scarcity  of  in  C«ppadocia,401,  r.  ' 

Mopsuhesto,  a  dty  in  Cilida,  411,  r.  ' 

Muda,  married  to  Pompey,  and  afterwards  divorced, 
335,  r.  • 

Mucius,  364 

Munatius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  364 

Munda,  a  city  in  Orauada,  518,  r.  < 

Murder;  a  master  murdered  in  his  own  house,  the 
slaves  punished  witli  death,  530,  r. ' 
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Mushrooms  in  great  esteem,  495,  r.  S  ^^O 
Mntina,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  557,  r.  ^ 
Mylata,a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  404,  r. 


N. 


Natius,351 

Narbonne  in  Provence,  690 

Narona  in  Libamia,  now  called  Croatia,  511, 531 

Naso,  Otaciliu^  466 

Nero,  413  ;  Cicero's  esteem  and  affection  for  him,  413 

Niceea,  a  city  greatly  indebted  to  Titns  Pinnius,  408 

Nigidins,  Figulns,  Cicero's  letter  to,  489  ;  account  of 

him,  489,  r.  ^ ;   Cssar  is  inclined  to  call  him  from 

exile,  490 
Nobility  amongst  the  Romans,  354,  r.  * 
Nonianns,  Confidius,  45) 
Numa  regulates  the  public  registers,  350,  r. ' 
Numbers,  superstitious  notions  respecting,  446  r.  t 
Nysa,  protection  for  the  citizens  requested  by  Nero, 

413 


Obligatioms,  on  aaking.  385 

Ocella,  his  amours,  422 

Octavius  takes  the  name  of  Augustus  Caesar,  542,  r. "  ; 
forms  a  design  against  the  life  of  Antony,  555; 
the  design  favoured  by  Cicero,  555,  r.  ^ ;  complains 
of  the  ambiguous  expressions  of  Cicero,  585 ;  joins 
the  triumvirate,  592,  r.  ^,  600,  r.  * ;  his  conduct 
complained  of  by  Plancus,  599 ;  advances  with  seve- 
ral legions,  in  order  to  demand  the  consulate,  399,  r. ' 

(Enomaus,  story  of  that  tragedy,  432  r.  <> 

Offilius,  his  opinion  on  wills,  387 

Omens  observed  by  the  Romans,  361,  r.  " 

Oppius,  359, 457  ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  549 

Oppius,  Lucius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Gallius, 
494 

Optimates,  their  irresolution,  436,  r.  <> 

Oratora  of  Greece  and  Rome  studied  both  action  and 
diction,  485,  r.  i 

Oratory,  three  dialogues  on,  sent  by  Cicero  to  Len- 
tulus,  375 

Orca,  Q.  Val.,  Cicero's  letters  to,  345,  532,  533 ; 
account  of  him,  532,  r.  '^ 

Orfius  purposed  to  be  made  king  of  Gaut  by  Ciesar, 
361 

Oscian  fuces,  account  of,  358,  r.  * 

Ostia,  a  town  on  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  481,  r.  ' 

Owls  sent  to  Athens,  a  proverbial  expression,  478,  r.  h, 
513 


P. 


Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  encamps  at 

Tyba,  405 
Pffitufi,    Lucius  Castrinius,  394 ;    recommended   by 

Cicero  to  Brutus,  499 
Pffitus,  PapiriuB,  Cicero's  letters  to,  432,  469,  482, 

484,  486,  487,  494,  501 ;  a  person  of  grcat  wit 

and  humour,  432,  r.  <> ;  his  noble  descent,  469 
Palestra,   or   public  building  for  various  exercises, 

535,r.  »• 
Pansa,  381 ;  died  of  his  wounds,  590 
Panthers,  to  be  procured  for  Coelius,  394,  397,  398, 

408,  426 
PapKof ,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  468 
Paragram,  a  fpecics  of  pun,  415,  r. » 


Parion,  a  city  in  Hellespontus,  402 

Parthia,  now  a  part  of  Persia,  397,  r.  ^  ;  a  son  of  the 

king  of,  married  to  a  sister  of  the  king  of  Armenia, 

403;  army  of,  passes  the  Euphratee,  404,  412; 

commits  hostilities,  411 ;   progress  of  the  amy, 

4 12 ;  invades  Syria,  417 ;  progress  of  Cioero  against 

them,  417,  418  ;  repulsed  by  Casrins,  and  driven 

out  of  Syria,  424,  r.  « 
Patricians,  higher  and  lower  order,  469,  f*.  ' 
Party,  strongest  always  the  best,  443 
Patiscus,  398,  426 

Pbtns,  a  city  of  Pelopr>nne8us,  444,  r.  ^ 
Patriots,  their  duty  to  retire  when  they  can  no  longer 

serve  the  state,  356,  r.  ^ 
Patriot,  Cicero  undeserving  of  that  character,  375,  r.  \ 

503,  r.« 
Patro,  Cicero's  acquaintance  with,  392 ;  wishes  to  be 

reconciled  to  Memmius,  392 
Paulus,  413,  435,  r.  ^ ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  400, 421 
Pausanias,  359,  r.  « 

Peacocks,  great  value  of  at  Rome,  485,  r.  ^ 
Pearl  of  the  value  of  8,000/.  dissolved  and  dnmk  by 

the  son  of  JEao^xUf  the  actor,  358,  r. ' 
Peducttanus,  Curtiut,  Cicero's  letter  to,  425 
Peducseas  acquitted,  443 
Pelops,  story  of  the  sons  of.  503,  r.  * 
Pescennius,  839 
Pessinns,  a  city  in  Phrygia,  433 
Petreius,451 

Petrinum,  a  town  in  Campania,  533 
Pha)dni8,  392 

Phaleris,  a  seaport  in  Greece,  525,  r.  * 
Phania,  427 
Phaniaa,  380,  395,  402 ;  a  person  of  ooosummate 

politics,  but  of  infinite  curiosity,  380 
Phamaces  makes  an  excursion  into  Cappadocta,  and 

the  Lesser  Armenia,  465,  r.  ^ 
Philemon,  Metrillius,  383 
PhUetarus,  339 
Philippus,  346,  r.  f 
Philippus,  Quintus,  Cicero's  letters  to,  359,  377  ;con« 

jecturo  concerning  him,  359,  r. ' 
Philo,  392,  r.  ',  433 ;  reoommended  by  Cicero  to 

Adlius,  464 
PhiloctetM,  a  story  of,  484,  r.  < 
Philomelum,  a  dty  of  Phrygia  Bfajor,  410,  r. ",  494 
Philosophy,  one  of  the  noblest  blessings  of  God,  420 
Philotes,  of  Alabanda,  assigned  his  effects  to  Cloviua, 

404 
PhilotimuB  buys  Mile's  estate  at  aa  under  value,  396 
Philoxenus,  Caius  Avianus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to 

Adlius,  466 
PiUus,  406 
Pindenessum,   a  dty  of  Cilicia,  412  ;   turrendeit  to 

Cicero,  418 
Pinnius,  Titus,  his  son  has  a  conaderable  demand  oo 

the  dty  of  Nicna,  408 
PiroDeus,  a  sea-port  near  Athens,  now  Port-lion,  526 
Piso,  Caius  Frugi,  married  Tulba,  daughter  of  (^oero, 

339,  r.  « ;  his  character,  342,  r.  ^ 
Piso,  Ludus  Calphuroius.  bis  character,  341,  r.  *, 

450,  r. ' 
Plancius,  341 ;  his  generous  offices  to  Cicero,  341,  r. 
Pkncus,  CneiuB,  Cicero's  letters  to,  472,  475,  55 U 

554,  580,  586,  590,  592,  599 ;  aooount  of  him, 

472,  r. ",  551,  r.  ^;  declared  himsdf  on  the  side 

of  the  senate,  but  soon  went  over  to  Antony,  551, 

r.  ^  ;  advised  by  Cicero  to  act  without  waiting  fix 

the  sanction  of  the  senate,  581 ;  puipotes  to  join 

LepiduB,  583 ;  his  contempt  of  tiM  army  of  Antony 
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and  Ventidhii,  583 ;  daeeived  in  Lepidai,  583  ;  his 
proceeding!  againit  Antony,  592 ;  wiihet  Cesar  to 
join  him  with  hit  army,  592 ;  state  of  his  forces,  599 

Plaacasy  Lucius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  475 ;  account  of 
him,  475,  r.  » 

PlaninSy  Marcus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Dola- 
bdla,422 

Pliny  requested  Tadtus  to  write  his  life,  351,  r.  i* 

Plotian  Uw,  405,  r.  < 

PoU,  442 

Pollentia,  a  dty  in  I^edmont,  now  called  Polenza, 
681,  r.  I 

Pollex,461 

PolUo,  433 

Pollio,  Asinius,  letters  to  Cicero,  590,  593 ;  la- 
ments the  action  near  Mutina,  590 ;  his  friend- 
ship  for  Antony,  590;  wishes  to  have  joined  Lepidus, 
590 ;  says  he  will  neither  desert  nor  survive  the 
republic,  591 ;  after  this  declaration,  he,  within  a 
few  months,  joined  Antony,  and  sunrived  the 
republic  many  years,  591,  r,  *;  his  care  of  his 
troops,  594 

Polypus  fish,  483,  r.  ' 

Pompeia,  370,  r.  ** 

Pompeius,  Cneius,  killed  by  Cosar's  soldiers,  541,  r.* 

Pompeius,  Quintus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Curius, 
377 

Pompeius,  Quintus  Rufiis,  a  principal  author  of  the 
disturbances  on  the  death  of  Clodius,  390,  r.  * 

Pompeius,  Sextus,  541,  r.  ^ 

Pompey  the  Great,  Cioero*s  letter  to,  333 ;  his  suc- 
cess against  Mithridates,  333,  r.  * ;  supposed  cause 
of  his  coolness  to  Cicero,  334,  r.  * ;  his  reeal  at- 
tempted by  Metellns  Nepos,  334,  r.  > ;  insists  that 
Antonius  should  be  recalled  firom  his  government, 
337,  r.  "  ;  laws  in  his  favour,  345,  r. " ;  insulted 
when  he  spoke  in  &vour  of  Milo,  348  ;  artifice  of, 
353,  r.  ^ ;  theatre,  357,  r.  "  ;  killed  500  lions  at  his 
hunting  matches,  359,  r.  ';  invested  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  for  five  years,  but  chose  to  con- 
tinue in  Italy,  361,  r.  < ;  set  forward  on  his 
expedition  into  Sardinia  and  Africa,  368  ;  his  con- 
versation with  the  brother  of  Oloero,  368 ;  refuses  to 
protect  C^ro  against  Clodius,  370,  r.  ' ;  foments 
confusion  at  Rome,  383,  r.  i ;  made  alterations  in 
the  method  of  choosuig  judges,  388,  r.  S  393,  r. '; 
seldom  spoke  his  real  sentiments,  yet  had  not  arti- 
fice enough  to  conceal  them,  390 ;  secretly  fomented 
the  tumults,  391,  r.  <^;  animated  with  the  most 
patriotic  sentiments,  393;  debate  on  the  payment  of 
his  forces,  397;  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of 
Scipio^  399,  r.  i ;  questioned  req>ecting  Cassar,  407; 
looked  on  by  Cioero  as  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  423 ;  Cicero's  pretended  obligations  to  him, 
432,  r.^;  his  treachery  to  Cicero,  432,  r.  ^ ;  his 
party  attempts  to  divest  Cmur  of  hb  government  in 
Oaul,  433,  r. ' ;  his  character  by  Cicero  at  diffsrent 
periods,  485,  r.  ^;  opposes  Cttsar*s  bdng  elected 
consul  before  he  gives  up  the  commsnd  of  the  army, 
436  ;  senate  and  judges  declare  in  his  fiivour,  443 ; 
apprehensivo  of  the  power  of  Caaar,  448 ;  receives 
money  for  the  public  use,  449 ;  money  seized  for  his 
nse,  449 ;  treated  Cnsar's  design  of  invading  Italy 
with  contempt,  451,  r.  ^;  the  policy  of  his  leav- 
ing Rome,  and  removing  the  war  out  of  Italy,  456, 
r.  J ;  ill-advised  declaration  when  he  left  Rome, 
459,  r.  * ;  after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  is  deserted 
by  Cicero,  461,  r.  "■;  defects  in  his  army,  470; 
would  have  overcome  Caesar,  had  his  army  been 
commanded  by  a  general  who  knew  how  to  conquer, 


470,  r.  o;  runs  away  alter  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
with  a  sii^le  attendant,  470  ;  would  not  follow  the 
advice  of  Cicero,  470;  resolves  to  take  shelter  in 
Egypt^  but  is  stabbed  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  470,  r. 
4 ;  his  body  burned  with  the  planks  of  a  fishing, 
boat,  and  his  ashes  brought  to  Rome,  470  r.  ^ 

Pompey  (the  Younger)  draws  together  a  very  consider- 
able army  hi  Spa^,  51 7 ;  weakness  of  his  intellects, 
522 

Pomptinus,  the  villa  of  Metrilius  Philemon,  383 

PontiflFs,  their  function,  589,  r.  * 

Pontinitts  distinguished  himself  in  the  afiair  of 
Catiline,  430,  r.  * 

Pnecilius,  his  son  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Caosar,  523 

Praco,  similar  to  the  cryer  in  a  court  of  justice,  517, 
r.  * 

Pnetor,  not  diosen  until  two  yean  after  having  served 
the  oflke  of  aedile,  584,  r.  »  ;  office,  425,  r.  ^ ; 
eould  not  absent  themselves  for  more  than  ten  days, 
551,  r.  > ;  exhibited  games  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
553,  r.T 

Prsitorian  cohort,  417,  r. « ;  provinces,  why  so  called, 
407,  r.  f 

Prawns,  in  great  repute,  520,  r. ' 

Presdus  leaves  a  legacy  to  Cicero,  444 

Protogenes,  358 

Ptolemy,  345,  397,  r.  • ;  fiither  of  Cleopatra,  344,  r 
I ;  money  paid  to  settle  him  on  his  tlut>ne,  344,  r. 
I ;  driven  out  of  Egypt,  344,  r.  > ;  prophecy  found  in 
the  Sibylline  books  sgainst  his  bdng  assisted  by  the 
Romans,  345,  r.  i ;  the  part  taken  by  Cicero  to  replace 
him  in  his  kingdom,  345 ;  debates  on  restoring,  346; 
Cicero  adrises  Lentulus  to  place  Ptolemy  on  his 
throne,  353  ;  his  death,  397  ;  orders  Pompey  to  be 
stabbed,  470,  r.  4 

Publilia  married  to  Cicero,  and  soon  after  parted, 
472,  r.y, 

Publius,  his  death,  361,  r.  ' 

Punning,  remarks  on,  415,  r.  ** 

Pupius.  416 

Puteoli,  a  maritime  dty  in  Campania,  now  Pozzuoli, 
431,  r.* 

Puteolanus,  Cluvius,  403 

Pyramus,  a  river  in  Cilida,  434 

I^rrrhus,  king  of  Eplrus,  a  great  soldier,  432,  r.  ** 


Q. 

QojtsTOE,  was  recdver-general  of  the  provincial  taxes, 

337,  r. '  ;  593 
Quindedmvirs,  presiding  magistrates  at  the  games,  and 

keepers  of  the  Sibylline  orades,  396,  r.  ^ 


R. 


Racilr's,  Lucius,  352 
Ragazonius,  352,  r.  ^ 
Rafael,  his  pdntings  in  the  little  Famese  retouched 

by  Maratti,  871,  r.  r 
Registers,  public  regulated  by  Numa,  350,  r.  ' 
Rex,  Cicero's  letter  to,  524 
Rheghim,  a  maritime  dty  in  Calabria,  535 
Rhodes,  an  bland  in  the  Mediterranean,  437,  r,  *,  471, 

r.  * ;  ill  behaviour  of  the  Rhodiane  to  Lentulus, 

586,  588 
Rhode,  428 
Romans,  their  manner  of  settling  affairs  of  state,  347, 

r.  ^ ;  public  entertainments,  357  ;  magnificcnoe  of 
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their  roadsy  358,  r.  * ;  progreat  to  ruin,  362,  r.  • ; 
civil  war  uot  occasioned  by  the  enmity  of  Cssar 
and  Ponipey,  bat  by  their  former  friendship,  372,  r, 
' ;  divided  into  cnriss,  whose  votes  were  considered 
as  the  voice  of  the  people,  375,  r.  "  ;  military 
functions  conferred  by  the  people,  376,  r.  ^ ; 
affairs  in  confusion,  occasioned  by  Pompey  and 
Cnsar,  383,  r.  \  384;  elections  carried  by  bribery 
and  mobs,  386,  r.  * ;  law  to  prevent  commotions 
at  elections,  388,  r.  r ;  increase  of  bribery,  391, 
r.  ^  ;  393;  severe  laws  against  false  accusers,  405, 
r.  4  ;  soldiers  could  not  be  compelled  to  serve  more 
than  ten  years,  407,  r.  ^ ;  how  divided  by  Romu- 
lus, 428,  r.  T ;  united  under  Pompey,  435 ;  when 
first  supplied  with  water,  435,  r.  f :  tendency  to  a 
civil  war,  414 ;  immense  w^th  acquired  by  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  449,  r.  ' ;  convention 
of  senators,  454,  r.  * ;  reclined  on  couches  at  their 
meals,  50 1, r.  q;  state  of  patriotism,  511  ;  divided 
into  thirty-fivo  tribes,  515,  r.  •  ;  critical  state  of 
the  republic,  520 ;  governors  obliged  to  visit  the 
principal  cities  in  their  provinces,  530,  r.  ' ;  citizens 
cast  into  three  general  divisions,  539,  r.  ^ ;  centuries 
explained,  539,  r.  ' ;  senators  could  not  be  long 
absent  without  leave,  541,  r.  <> ;  capitation.tax, 
595,  r.« 

Ros»,  Mr.  nis  sentiments  of  Pompey,  353,  r.  ^ 

Rufus,  Lucius  Mesdnius,  Cicero*s  letters  to,  448, 458; 
his  character,  448,  r.  ^ ;  on  the  expenses  of  Cicero's 
government  in  Cilicia,  448,  r.  p 

Rufus,  Sempronius,  convicted  of  false  accusations, 
405 

Rufus.  Servius  Suipicius,  399,  r.  ■* 

Rufus,  Sextilius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  468 

Rufus,  C.  Titius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  428 

Rullus,  422,  r.  * 

Rupa,  382 

Rupilius,  Publius,  416 


^     Sabata  fens,  account  of,  581 

Sabinia,  a  city  in  Italy,  544,  r. ' 

Sabinus,  544  • 

Solamis,  a  city  in  Cyprus,  404,  r.  J 

Sollustius,  Caninius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  437 

Samarobriva,  a  city  in  Belgic  Gaul,  379,  381 
•  Samoa,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  409 

Sardinia,  island,  480,  r.  >,  534,  r. ' 

Sardinian  laugh,  535,  f%  * 

Sardis,  a  city  in  Lydia,  414 

Satummus,  his  law  that  the  senate  should  ratify  what- 
ever the  people  ordained,  371,  r.  *  ;  prosecution 
against,  443 

Sc»vola.  Quintus,  376,  388 ;  compiled  a  body  of  laws 
in  eighteen  volumes,  388,  r. ' 

Scaptius  besieges  the  senate-honse  in  Cyprus,  410,  r.* 

Scantinian  law  explained,  442,  r. ' 

Scaaroif,  M.  ^mUins,  accused  of  a  traitorous  correa. 
pondence  with  Mitbridites,  371,  r.  *;  his  speech 
before  the  assembly,  371,  r.  * 

Scipio  AfricanuB  and  Laelius,  their  friendship,  334, 
r.  ^  hiideath,484,  r.  • 

Scipio,  Metellus,  399,  r.  * 

Seguliui  execrated  by  Cicero,  591 

Sejonum,  the  true  reading  of,  357,  r.  ^ 

Seiusy  381 

Selicius,  348,  484 

Sclius,  415 

Senate,  foims  of  proccc<ling8i  346,  r  i  and  ' ;  power 


of  nomination  of  candidates  for  the 

372,  r.  * ;  singular  custom  of  Iragthening  deboiea. 

436,  r. » 
Seneca,  eulogy  on  Cato,  485,  r.  ^ 
Serranus,  370,  r.  * 

Servilius  (the  father),  account  of,  489,  r.  •( 
Servilius  Isauricus,  343,  r.  «,  345,  400,  r. ',  406  ; 

Cicero's  letters  to,  489,  493,  503,  505,  507,  506, 
510 ;  why  called  Inauricus,  489,  r.  ^ ;  his  doatfa 

in  extreme  old  age,  543,  r.  * 
SeiTilius,  Marcus,  convicted  of  extortion,  406 
Servilius,  Strabo,  413 
Servius,  his  opinion  on  wills,  387 ;  tried  and  ooDvieted, 

396   . 
Sestins,  449 

Sestius,  Publius,  Cicero*s  letter  to,  337 
Sextius,  P.  account  of^  367,  r,  *  ;  Cicero's  letter  to, 

384 ;  professed  friendship  of  Cicero  for,  384 
Shakspeare  quoted,  365,  391 
Sibyls,  344  r.  i 
SibvlHne  oracles  regarded  by  the  senate,  344,  546, 

348,  353 
Sica,339 

Sicinius,  381,  r.* 
Sicyon,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  514 
Sida,  a  seo-port  of  Pomphylia,  402 
SilonuB  retnmi  to  Lcpidus,  582 
Silius,  Publius,  387  ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  408,  411, 

413,  416,  429  ;  governor  of  Biihynia  and  Pontus 

in  Asia,  408 
Sittius,  394,  397, 437 
Sophists,  besides  the  arts  and  sciences,  pretended  to  a 

knowledge  of  the  meanest  crofts,  502,  r.  * 
Sosis,  Lucius  Manlius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to 

Acilius,  463 
Soul,  Cicero's  opinion  of  the,  inquired  iuto,  477,  r. 
Spain,  government  o^  renewed  to  Pompey  for  6vc 

years,  41 1,  r.  * ;  bow  divided    by  the  Romans, 

460,  r.  f 
Spectres,  or  images,  521,  522 
Stabis,  a  maritime  town  in  Campania,  357,  r.  ^ 
Stage  entertainments  at  Rome,  358 ;  the  Oscion  and 

Crock  fiuces,  358,  r.  " 
Statues  purchaeed  for  Cicero  not  approved  of  by  him, 

355 
Strabo,  Lucius  Titiu^  501 
Subeiinus,  Caiusy  recommended  bv  Cioero  to  Dohu 

bella,  522 
Suicide,  Cicero's  motives  against,  474 
Sulla,  his  death,  520,  521 

Superstitious  ceremonies,  credulity  in,  at  Rome,  360,  r.  ^ 
Sulpidus,  Publius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  511  ;    had  a 

thanksgiving  for  his  succeeset  in  lllyricum,  51 1,  r. ' 
SuliuduB,  Serviun,  Cicero's  letters  to,  454,  457,  488, 

498,513,  514,  515,  516,  525,  527  ;  account  ot 

him,  454,  r. ' ;  aware  that  the  recal  of  CWtor  would 

draw  on  a  dvil  war,  454,  r.  > ;  his  skill  in  the  laws, 

488,  r.  ^  ;  accepted  of  the  government  of  Acfaoio, 

498  I  consolation  to  Cicero  on  the  death  of  Tnllio, 

525 
Swimming,  a  poate  exercise  at  Rome,  365,  r.  ' 
SyUa.  383,  r.  «,  356,  r.  * ;  law  noade  by  him,  376. 

r.  *  ;  horrid  outrages  of  his  party,  488,  r. ' ;  Cicero 

intends  to  purchase  his  house,  496 
Syndics,  a  kind  of  solidtors  of  the  treasury,  404,  r.  ' 
Synnada,  a  dty  of  Phyrgia,  409 
Syria,  a  great  commotion  there,  405  ;  cannot  be  entered 

without  traversing  Mount  Amanus,  417;  report  of 

a  war  in,  427 
Syruf,  Publius,  account  of,  536,  r.  <* 
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T. 


Tamcomdimoiti,  a  priooe  of  CilicU,  404 

Tarentam,  lofttieM  and  laxury   of  the  inbalritaiita, 

381,  r.« 
Tarqain,  garnet  instituted  by  bim,  405,  r.  ';  instituted 

the  Latian  festiTals,  422,  r.  4 
Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  403,  r.  * 


to,  I 


Terentia,  Cicero's  letters  to,  338, 339, 458.  460,  461 
462,  463,  464, 466;  and  Tullia,  Cicero^s  letten 
444,  450 ;  dtagged  from  the  tetnple  of  Vesta,  to  the 
oflSce  of  Talerius,  339;    divorced   from  Cicero, 
472,  r.  T 

Tertulla,  wife  to  Crassus,  360,  r.  " 

ThaoksgiYings,  public,  on  what  accounts  Toted,  4 18,  r> 

Themistocles,  account  of,  350,  f .  * 

Thcrmus,  Cicero*s  letters  to,  402, 403,  414, 427,  428 

TbesHdonica,  a  dtj  in  Macedonia,  340 

Thniso,4l4 

Tbyreum,  a  dtj  of  Peloponnesus,  445 

Tigellius,  account  of  him,  534,  r.  p  and  ',  535 

TiueiiB^  his  character  as  an  historian,  349,  r.  ^ 

Timoleon,  account  of,  351,  r.  ^ 

Tiro,  Cicero's  letters  to,  444,  445,  446,  447,  451, 
453,  524,  530,  531,  532,  542,  555  ;  a  favourite 
slave  of  Cicero's,  account  of  him,  444,  r.  ■  ;  Qwin- 
tus  Cicero's  letters  to,  452,  453, 558 ;  Cicero*s  (the 
Younger),  letters  to,  559,  560  ;  Cicero  gives  him 
his  freedom,  524 

Titius,  Titus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  462 

Toranius,  Cicero*s  letters  to,  472,  474 

Torquatus,  Aulus,  Cicero's  letters  to,  511,  513,  518, 
520  ;  account  of  him,  51 1 ,  r.  ^  ;  Cicero  consoles 
him  on  bis  sbscnce  from  Rome,  512  ;  allowed  to 
return  through  the  intercession  of  Dolabella,  520,  r.i 

Trabea,  the  poet,  469 

Tralles,  a  dty  in  Asia  Minor,  395 

Trcbatius,  361,  362,  454 ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  862, 
363,  364,  365,  379.  381,  382.  383,  384,  387, 
388,  493,  550 ;  Horace  addressed  one  of  his  satires 
to  him,  362,  r.  * ;  advised  the  Roman  satirist  to 
swim  across  the  Tiber,  365,  rJ;  looked  on  bj 
Cssar  as  a  wonderful  lawyer,  364  ;  turns  Epicurean, 
381;  his  arrogance,  381 

Trebianus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  492 

Trebooius,  Aulus,  347 ;  Ocero's  lett«rs  to,  467,  496, 
544,  563 ;  account  of  him,  467,  r.  «  and  %  544, 
r.  ^ ;  letter  to  Cicero,  545  ;  invites  Cioero's  son  to 
Asia,  545 

Treviri,  a  warlike  people  bordering  on  Germany, 
382,  r.« 

Treviri  monitales,  inqwctors  of  the  public  eoin,  382,  r.' 

Tribunes,  their  rank,  362,  r,  ^ 

Triumph  could  not  be  claimed  without  having  destroyed 
5000  of  the  enemy,  397,  r.  '.  436,  rJ  ;  persons 
demanding,  remained  without  the  dty  until  if  was 
dther  granted  or  rejected,  409,  r.  * 

Triumvirate,  Ocuvius  treats  with  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
and  soon  after  joins  them,  522, r.  ^;  formed,  600,  r.  ^ 

Trojan  Horse,  a  tragedy,  365,  r.  • 

Trypho  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Munatius,  364 

Tucdus,  Marcus,  405 

Tullia  married  to  Caius  Piso  Frugi,  339,  r.  •  ;  marries 
Crsadpes,  855,  r.  ^  ;  marries  Dolabella,  438, 
489,  441 ;  arrives  at  Brundisiuro,  463 ;  neglected 


by  Dolabella,  463,  r.  < ;  divorce  purposed,  464  ; 
her  death,  525,  r.  ° ;  conjecture  whether  she  had 
been  divorced  fix»m  Dolabella,  525,  r.  ai  526,  r.  ^  ; 
Sulf^us^s  consolation  to  Cicero  on  her  death,  525 


V. 


Vaccbsa,  his  death,  364 

Valeria,  Paula,  divorced,  and  a  treaty  of  marriage  with 

Dedmus  Brutus,  422 
Valerius,  Lndus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  377 
Valerius,  the  lawyer,  380 

Vard«i,  a  people  contiguous  to  Dalmatia,  531 ,  r.  " 
Varius,  accuses  Scaurus  of  bribery,  371 ,  r.  • 
Varro,  M.  Terentius,  Cicero's  letters  to,  473,  478, 

479,  480,  481,  531  ;   hU  character,  473,  r.  «i, 

497  ;  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Brutus,  496,  r.  * 

497 
Vatinius,  352,  r.  * ;  why  Cicero  became  his  advocate* 

366,  367  ;  character  of,  366,  r.  %  531,  r.  %  536, 

r.  ' ;  by  the  artful  examination  of  him  by  Cicero, 

he  exposed  the  iniquity  of  his  tribunate,  367  ; 

bribed,  367,  r.  * ;  defended  by  Cicero,  373  ;  his 

letters  to  Cieero,  531,  538 ;  wishes  to  have  a  public 

thanksgiving,  531 
Vegetable,  luxurious  method  of  dressing,  343 
Vdi,  a  dty  in  Italy,  486 
Velia,  a  sea  port  of  Lucania,  650,  r.  * 
Ventidius  joins  Antony,  581 
Venusia,  a  town  in  Naples,  466 
Vercells,  in  the  duchy  of  Biilan,  582 
Vestorius,  406 

Viaiian  law  threatened  by  Curio,  422 
VibulUus,  368 

Vicentia,  a  maritime  dty  of  the  Venetians,  582 
Vinidanus,  396 
Virgil  supposed  to  allude  to  Curio  in  vendidit  hio 

auro  patriam^  378,  r.  i 
Ulubrean  frogs,  383 
Ulysses,  story  of,  referred  to,  378 
Vocontii,  a  people  of  Narbonensian  Gaul,  592 
Volaterrse,  t  dty  in  Tuscany,  recommended  to  the 

protection  of  Orca,  5S2 
Volcatius,   345,  846,  347,  501  ;   his   noble  spirit, 

499,  r. ' 
Volamnia,  463 
Volumnins,  Cieero's  letten  to,  414,  484  ;  account  of 

him.  414,  r.  • 
Volndns,  448 
Voluptuaries,  vrarm  advocates  for  moral  beauty,  522 


W. 
Wit,  the  lots  of  the  true  old  Roman  lamented,  494,r.i 


Xemombuks,  445 


X. 


Z. 


ZolLu^  Ludus,  recommended  b;  Cicero  to  Apuleiua, 

481 
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LETTERS 


MARCUS     TULLIUS    CICERO 


TITUS   POMPONIUS   ATTICUS, 
IN  SIXTEEN  BOOKS. 

TEANSLATKD   IMTO   BHOLUHy  WITH    MOTU, 

BY   WILLIAM   HEBERDEN,  M.D.  F.R.S. 


HONORABLE  AND  lUGHT  REVEREND  SHUTE  HARRINGTON, 

LORD    BItfHOP   or    DURHAM,   &C.  &C. 


Mvl 

III  aTuling  mytelf  of  your  Lordthip't  penniaiioii  to  inicribe  to  yon  the  following  Letten,  1 111111  not  offend 
yoor  modesty  by  any  attempt  to  proclaim  to  the  world  what  the  world  oTerywhere  acknowledge!  yonr 
Lordship's  eminent  Tirtuet.  I  shall  be  content  if  I  can  hide  some  part  of  my  own  deficiency  in  the  splendor 
of  so  great  and  good  a  name. 

Yoor  Lordship  is  well  acquainted  with  the  originals  from  which  the  following  translation  is  drawn.  Dot 
while  all  familiar  letters  must  be  liable  to  obscurity  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance  of  the  persons  and  drcnm- 
stanees,  often  of  little  notoriety,  to  which  they  allnde ;  much  more  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  m  a  coiiespoodence 
entertained  at  so  remote  a  period,  where  there  exist  no  remains  of  the  letters  on  one  side,  and  not  unfreqnently 
no  record  of  the  particulais  which  form  their  subject,  many  difficulties  should  present  themselree,  independent 
of  thoee  which  are  inseparable  from  customs  and  language  long  since  gone  into  disuse.  It  b  therefore  no  idle 
task  to  render  documents,  at  once  so  curious  and  instructiTey  more  extensiTcly  useful|  by  makmg  them  more 
generally  understood.  For  whether  we  consider  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  these  letters,  their  author,  or 
the  time  when  they  were  written,  they  constitute  in  cTery  point  of  Tiew  one  of  the  most  precious  remains  of 
antiquity.  Cicero,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  was  not  only  the  greatest  orator  of  Rome  ;  he  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  and  one  of  her  best  citixens.  To  good  natural  parts  he  had  added  incredible 
industry,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  theu  considered  as 
the  only  source,  and,  exclusively  of  reTelation,  still  the  brightest  source,  of  good  taste  and  right  judgment.  But 
while  the  learning  of  the  Greek  sophist  was  often  suffered  to  waste  itself  in  fruitless  speculation  or  self-conceit, 
Cicero's,  on  the  contrary,  appean  to  have  been  constantly  directed  to  the  purposes  of  useful  life,  adding  strength 
and  grace  to  the  manly  powen  of  his  mind.  It  regulated  his  judgment,  and  animated  his  exertions  in  the 
forum  and  in  the  senate,  in  the  various  and  important  offices  which  he  executed  with  singular  diligence  in  the 
republic,  and  likewise  in  the  dischaige  of  those  gentler  duties  of  courtesy  and  friendship,  to  which  he  seems 
never  to  have  been  inattentive.  For  so  occupied  was  his  whole  life,  that  it  may  well  excite  our  wonder  how 
he  found  time  to  write,  or  to  read,  even  a  portion  of  thoee  works  which  he  composed  and  studied.  His  conduct 
in  the  height  of  his  power,  during  his  consulship,  is  universally  known,  as  well  from  contemporary  histories  as 
from  his  own  orations,  which  yet  remain  an  illustrious  monument  of  his  prudence,  of  his  diligence,  of  his 
eloquence.  His  administntion  of  a  provincial  government  b  not  leu  dbtinguishod,  and  b  collected  chiefly  from 
the  evidence  of  these  letters.  It  appean  to  have  been  every  way  judicious  and  upright,  and  worthy  of  hb  high 
character.  For  in  a  situation  where  other  governors,  removed  fin>m  the  danger  of  immediate  observation,  and 
unrestrained  by  the  sanctions  of  a  pure  religion,  had  too  generally  given  a  loose  to  rapine,  extortion,  and  violence, 
and  had  sacrificed  honour,  conscience,  duty,  every  ornament  and  every  virtue,  at  the  shrine  of  ambition  aod 
avarice,  Cicero  stands  almost  a  single  instance  of  unshaken  justice,  patriotism,  and  moral  excellence. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  and  impertinent  to  your  Lordship  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  partitulan  that 
made  up  the  life  of  thb  extraordinary  man.  Our  business  is  with  hb  Letters.  And  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  memorials  more  worthy  of  regard  than  the  genuine  letten  of  such  a  persMi,  addressed  to  a  most  intimate 
friend,  to  whom  he  opened  his  bosom  upon  all  occasions  without  reserve,  who,  as  he  says  himself,  was  *'  bb 
associate  in  public  af&irs,  hb  confidant  in  all  private  ones,  and  admitted  to  all  hb  conversation  and  thoughts  *." 
They  present  an  undisguised  account  of  hb  own  scntimenu  and  filings  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances, 
with  his  opinions  upon  almost  all  the  great  events  and  great  men  of  his  time.     How  highly  they  were  valued 

•  Qui  et  In  publlca  le  sodus,  et  In  privatb  omnibus  oonsoius,  et  omnium  sennonam  et  eonsiliorum  partic«i«. 
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by  hi8  countrymen,  we  letm  fipom  the  tettimony  of  Cornelius  Nepoa,  who  mentionB  **  the  sixteen  books  of  hk 
letters  to  Atticns,  from  the  time  of  his  consulship  to  his  death ;"  tnd  adds,  that  '*  whoerer  should  read  them 
would  little  need  any  other  history  of  those  thnes,  everything  being  so  clearly  described  respecting  the  seal 
of  parties,  the  vices  of  the  leading  men,  and  the  changes  of  the  republic,  that  nothing  remains  nnrevealed. 
And  his  wisdom,"  says  he,  *'  nuy  well  be  thought  to  have  something  of  divine  inspiration  ;  for  Cicero  not  only 
foretold  what  took  place  during  his  own  life,  but  also  what  we  now  experience  he  announced  like  a  prophet  ^" 
To  Englishmen  they  derive  an  additional  interest,  from  breathing  everywhere  a  rational  love  of  liberty,  and  dread 
of  tyranny,  called  forth  by  the  peculiar  crisis  in  which  the  republic  was  placed,  when  it  was  about  to  sink  for  evn- 
nnder  the  yoke  of  despotism.  To  Christians  they  afford  occasion  to  cherish  with  more  fervent  gratitude  those 
consolations  and  hopes  of  revelation,  that  *'  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  stead&stV'  from  want  of  which 
we  see  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  world  become  a  prey  to  temporal  calamities,  and  overv^ielmed  with  despair. 

Besides  the  contents  of  these  letters,  the  style  of  theb  composition  is  itself  deservedly  an  object  of  admiration; 
a  style  free  from  all  pedantry  and  affectation,  from  all  levity  and  impertinence,  perfectly  easy  and  &miliar,  yet 
everywhere  conristent  with  dignity  and  good  manners ;  or  in  the  words  of  Cicero  himself,  when  speaking  of 
Atticus,  ^  the  language  is  chaste,  interspersed  with  polite  wit,  and  distinguished  by  marks  of  affection^."  But 
these  very  excellences,  while  they  enhance  the  value  of  the  original  letters,  add  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
difficulty  of  a  just  translation.  It  has  been  my  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  the  true  sense  of  the 
author ;  then  to  give  it  as  little  altered  from  the  original  as  the  different  genius  of  the  langnsges  would  permit ; 
to  preserve  as  much  as  posnble  of  the  Roman  air,  without  destroying  that  ease  which  gives  to  epistdlaiy 
eonespondence  its^best  grace ;  not  attempting  to  modernise  terms  of  civility,  or  to  disguise  old  customs  under 
new  habits,  but  wishing  rather  to  familiarise  the  reader  with  ancient  Rome.  For  I  considered  that  these  letters 
ought  to  appear,  not  as  if  Cicero  had  written  in  this  age  and  country,  but  as  if  English  had  been  the  language 
of  Italy  in  his  time,  so  that  the  sentiments  and  manners  might  still  be  Roman,  the  medium  only  changed 
through  which  they  are  expressed.  To  the  letters  I  have  added  notes,  which  I  have  studied  to  make  as  few, 
as  short,  and  as  clear  as  I  could,  consistently  with  the  object  of  rendering  more  easily  intelligible,  not  only  to 
the  English  reader,  but  to  the  scholar,  the  firequent  allusions,  the  hints,  and  broken  sentences  which  occur. 
And  though-  they  have  not  been  drawn  up  without  considerable  pai^  in  perusing  and  weighing  the  opiniona  of 
different  commentatora,  yet  I  have  generally  thought  it  best  to  give  simply  my  own  judgment,  without 
embarrassing  the  reader  with  my  reasons. 

I  know  not  if  any  apology  be  required  fiw  having  given  the  names  of  people  with  their  Latin  terminatiotis. 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  an  attempt  to  translate  a  mere  pers<«ial  designation  ?  I  have  not  scrupled, 
therefore,  to  write  Pompeius,  Antonius,  &c.  And  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  public  taste,  which 
is  daily  improving,  will  before  long  adopt  this  alteration  from  the  present  practice.  If  I  have  not  always 
followed  the  same  rule  in  regard  to  the  names  of  places,  it  is  because  countries  belonging  equally  to  all  times  seem 
not  improperly  to  partake  of  the  ssme  changes  which  obtain  in  the  appellations  of  other  common  objects.  While, 
therefore,  I  have  preserved  the  names  of  persons  unchanged,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  chaigeable  with  inoonsstency 
in  adopting  the  English  terms  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  other  places  &miliarly  known  in  modem  language. 

But  I  have  done.  I  have  perhaps  already  trespassed  upon  your  patience  longer  than  I  ought,  were  it  not 
that  under  the  cover  of  your  Lordship's  name  I  considered  myself  in  some  measure  as  addressing  the  public 
It  only  remains  that  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  affording  me  this  public  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  deep 
sense  of  the  great  and  undeviating  kindness  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  from  a  very  early  period  of  my 
life,  and  which  derived  originally,  among  many  other  blessings,  from  my  dear  and  respected  fisther,  yovtr 
Lordship  has  permitted  to  grow  up  with  my  growth  into  &miliarity  and  friendship.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  great  gratitude,  etteem,  and  affection. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 
Dateket,  October,  1820.  W.  HasnuiKN. 

t>  Sexdeoim  volimiina  epistolarum,  ab  oonsulatu  c^Jus  Cicero  ea  solum*  que  vivo  se  aoddenmt,  futura  priMUxit : 

usque  ad  extremum  ternpus*  ad  Atticmn  scriptarum ;  que  sed  etiam,  que  nunc  U8u  veniunt,  oednit  nt  vatea — Com. 

qui  legat,  non  multum  dedderet  historiam  oontextam  lllo-  Nep.  in  Tit.  Attici,  16. 

rum  temporum.    8Io  enlm  omnia  de  studils  prindpum,  e  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews*  vi.  19. 

vitiUduoum.acmutationibusreipublicfle,  persoriptasunt,  ^  Pure  loquuntur,  cum  bumanitatis  sparse  aale,  turn 

ut  nihil  in  bis  non  appareat    Et  facile  exlstimari  poadt  insignes  amorls  notls.— Ad  Att  L  IS. 
prudentlam  qnodammodo  erae  dlvfnationem ;  n<m  enim 
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LETTER    I*. 


{Being  the  fifth  in  Gravius't  editum,) 
Yor,  who  know  me  so  well,  may  easily  conceiTe 
what  distress  I  have  felt,  and  what  a  seyere  loss  I 
have  sustained,  both  in  my  public  and  domestic 
concerns,  by  the  death  of  my  relation**  Lucius.  For 
he  possessed  all  the  engaging  qualities  which  can 
arise  from  kindness  and  gentleness  of  manners. 
And  I  doubt  not  that  yon  partake  in  this  affliction, 
both  from  your  regard  to  me,  and  because  you 
have  yourselif  lost  in  him  a  most  accomplished  con- 
nexion and  friend,  who  was  attached  to  you  as  well 
by  his  own  inclination  as  by  my  frequent  mention 
of  yon.  As  to  what  you  say  ab^ut  your  sister,  she 
shall  be  my  witness  how  much  pains  I  have  taken 
to  reconcile  my  brother  Qnintus  to  her^.    For,  as 

*  It  la  obrloat  that  the  best  arrangement  of  any  nries 
of  letters  must  be  that  of  their  dates.  I  have  therefore 
not  scrupled  to  adopt  this  order  in  regard  to  the  first 
eleven  letters  of  this  book,  which  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  very  early  miiplacod.  At  the  same 
time,  to  avoid  any  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  it, 
I  have,  here  and  elsewhere,  as  often  as  the  same  liberty 
has  been  taken,  sul^ined  the  nmnber  of  each  lettor  as  it 
stands  in  Orevios's  edition.  This  first,  in  the  order  of 
time,  was  written  in  the  085th  year  of  Rome,  oorre^ond- 
Ing  to  the  68th  year  before  Christ,  when  Cioero  was  thirty- 
nine  years  old. 

^  Lucius  Cicero  was  cousln-gennan  to  Bfarcns ;  the  term 
frat€Tt  like  the  Greek  dScA^r,  being  sut^JM^t  to  consider- 
able laUtude  of  signification.    See  book  ii.  letter  7*  note  '. 

*  Qnintus  Cioero,  the  younger  Innther  of  Marcus,  had 
married  Pomponla,  Attlcua'  slater. 


I  thought  him  unreasonably  offmded,  I  wrote  to 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  soothe  a  brother, 
and  admonish  one  who  was  my  junior,  and  reprove 
one  who  was  in  the  wrong.  And  by  the  letters 
which  I  have  since  frequently  recdved  from  him,  I 
trust  that  all  is  again  as  it  oujght  to  be,  and  as  we 
wish.  With  regard  to  my  writing,  you  accuse  me 
without  reason  :  for  Pomponia  has  never  acquainted 
me  with  any  opportunity  of  sending  a  tetter ;  nei- 
ther has  it  happened  to  me  to  know  of  anybody 
that  was  going  to  Epirni,  nor  had  I  even  heard  that 
you  were  yet  at  Athens.  As  soon  as  I  came  to 
Rome  after  your  departure,  I  despatched  the  busi- 
ness of  Acutilius,  which  you  had  intrusted  to  me, 
but  it  turned  out  that  there  was  no  need  of  exertion ; 
and  being  persuaded  of  the  suffidency  of  your  own 
judgment,  I  chose  that  Peduceus,  rather  than  I, 
should  give  you  an  opinion  by  letter.  For  after 
having  several  days  heard  what  Acutilius  had  to 
say  (with  whose  manner  of  prosing  I  presume  yon 
are  acquainted),  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
much  of  writing  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  hii 
complaints,  when  I  had  not  scrupled  (which  was 
no  pleasant  task)  to  listen  to  them.  But  while  you 
accuse  me,  remember  that  I  have  received  but  one 
letter  from  you ;  though  you  have  had  so  much 
more  leisure  for  writing,  and  so  many  more  oppor- 
tunities of  sending  your  letters.  When  you  tell 
me  that  if  anybody**  were  offended  with  you,  it 
was  my  business  to  appease  him  ;  mind  what  you 

d  This  alludes  to  some  ofTenoe  taken  by  Lnocaliia,  of 
which  mors  appears  in  letters  6  and  7  of  this  book. 
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say :  I  have  not  neglected  that  also.  But  he  is 
strangely  irritated.  I  haTe  not,  howeTer,  omitted 
anything  that  was  to  be  said  on  your  part  But 
how  far  it  was  to  be  urged,  I  thought  it  best  to  be 
deteimined  by  your  wishes  ;  which,  if  yon  will  only 
let  me  know,  you  shall  find  that  I  have  not  chosen 
to  be  more  forward  than  yon  wonld  be  yourself, 
nor  shall  I  be  more  remiss  than  you  may  desire. 
Tadius  has  informed  me  respecting  his  affair,  that 
Tou  had  written  as  if  there  was  now  no  occasion  to 
be  uneasy,  because  the  inheritance  was  secured  by 
prescription*.  I  was  surprised  you  should  not  hare 
Imown,  that  in  a  legal  guardianship,  under  which 
the  girl  is  said  to  be  placed,  no  prescription  can  be 
established.  I  am  glad  yon  are  pleased  with  your 
purchase'  in  Epirus.  I  should  wish,  as  you  men- 
tion, that,  as  far  as  you  can  without  inconvenience, 
you  would  attend  to  the  commission  1  gave  youi  ; 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  you  may  judge  suitable  to 
my  Tusculan  villa.  For,  after  all  my  troubles  and 
fatigues,  it  is  there  I  find  repose,  where  I  am  now 
daily  expecting  my  brother.  Terentia^  is  affected 
with  severe  pains  in  the  joints ;  she  has  a  great 
regard  for  you,  and  your  sister,  and  mother,  and 
wishes  your  best  health,  as  does  my  darling  Tullia*. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  and  continue  to  love  me, 
and  believe  me  to  love  you  as  a  brother. 


LETTER   IL 

(Grav,  vi.) 
I  WILL  hereafter  give  you  no  occasion  of  charg- 
ing me  with  neglect  of  writing.  Do  you  only  take 
care  that,  in  your  abundant  leisure,  you  are  even 
with  me.  Rabirius's  house  at  Naples,  which  you 
had  already  measured  and  completed  in  your  mind, 
has  been  purchased  by  M.  Fonteius  for  130,000 
sestertii  (£1083)i.    I  wished  you  to  be  acquainted 


c  The  term  of  undiaputed  poaseatkm,  which  conferred  a 
preecriptlTe  title  among  Roman  citizens,  was  by  the  XIL 
Tables  fixed  at  two  years  for  landed  property,  and  one 
year  for  p^-sonal  property. 

'  Atticos  had  purchased  an  estate  near  Buthiotnm  In 
Epims. 

f  This  commission  appears  by  the  subsequent  letters  to 
have  been  directed  to  the  purchase  of  statues. 

k  Terentia  was  Cioero's  wife. 

1  Tullia  was  Cicero's  daughter. 

J  In  this  and  other  parts  of  this  translation  I  hate  re- 
tained the  Latin  terms  of  sestertU  and  sestertia,  because 
different  interpreters  might  estimate  them  difiTertrntly ;  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  convenience  of  the  English  reader, 
I  have  subjoined  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  amount  in 
pounds  sterling.  The  expression  H.&  (((I)))  XXX  is 
generally  agreed  to  mean  130,000.  ia  which  case  the  first 
characters  (signifying  100.000)  are  to  be  understood  of 
sestertii,  while  the  tons  Imply  30  sestertia,  each  contain- 
ing 1000  sestertii.  And  these  different  characters  are 
osuaUy  so  applied.  Thus  H.S.  ((I))  ((!))  CCXX3,  and 
H.a  XXCD.  which  we  find  in  the  3d  and  4th  letters  of 
this  book,  are  equally  expressive  of  90.400.  the  fonner 
being  seetertU ;  the  dedmal  part  of  the  latter,  sestertia. 
The  value  of  Roman  money  Is  deduced  from  the  actual 
value  of  the  denarius,  which  Is  to  be  met  with  in  all  col- 
lections, and  is  worth  about  eightpence  English.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  sestertius  (two  asses  and  a  half,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  denarius)  is  equivalent  to  two-pence,  and  a 
thousand  sestertU  to8L6s.Bd. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  sestertii  to  English  pounds,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  divide  by  18a  The  characters  cxpivmlve 
of  their  number  arc  usually  (1)  1000.  ((1))  lo.coo,  i((l))) 


with  this,  in  case  it  should  any  way  affect  yonr 
plans.  My  brother  Quintus  seema  to  be  disposed 
towards  Pomponia,  as  we  could  wish,  and  it 
now  with  her  at  his  estate  near  Axpinum,  where  h« 
has  with  him  D.  Turranins,  a  man  of  ezoeUent 
acquirements.  My  father  died  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber^.  This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  had  to  say  to 
yon.  If  you  should  be  able  to  meet  with  any 
ornaments  of  the  gymnaaiac  kind^  which  would 
suit  that  place  which  you  know,  I  should  be  glad 
if  yon  would  secure  them  for  me.  I  am  so  charmed 
with  my  Tusculan  villa  that  I  fed  then  only  satis- 
fied with  myself  when  I  get  there.  Let  me  know 
all  that  you  do,  and  all  that  you  intend  to  do. 


LETTER  in. 

{Grwv,  vii.) 

All  is  well  with  your  mother",  for  whom  I  en- 
tertain a  great  regard.  I  have  engaged  to  pay  L 
Cincius"  20,400  sestertii  (j^l70)  on  the  13th  of 
February.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  take  care 
to  let  me  have  the  things  you  have  purchased  and 
provided  for  me  as  soon  as  possible.    And  I  wiah 

100,000,  each  additional  pair  of  n^ks  increasing  the  hobh 
ber  tenfold. 

The  same  letters  H.&  likewise  are  used  to  dmoU  wettan- 
tia,  to  which  the  figures  X,  ^c  being  added,  seem  to  atgalff 
not  only  *'  deoem,"  &o.,  but  more  oommmily  **  dedes.* 
&0.  the  adverb  being  100  times  the  value  of  the  oorre^Nmd 
Ing  adjective. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  dcsurnU- 
nations  of  the  sestertia.  uid  the  correspcmding  value  in 
English  money. 

^  t.d. 

8    C    8 

83    6    II 

416  13    4 

833    6    8 

4.166  13    4 


One  thousand  sestertii 
H.8.  X  (10)  Dena  sestertia    . 
H.8.  L  (50)  Quinquaginta  sestertia    . 
II.a  C  (100)  Centum  sestertia 
U.&  D  (500)  Quinquies  sestertiftm     . 

DC,  &C.  Bexies  (600).  Septlea  (700).  Octies 

/BOO).  Novies  (9U0). 
ELa  X  (1000>  Decios  stftertiOm     .  8.833    6    8 

XX.  &c.  Tides  f2000).  Tridee  (3000). 

Quadragies  (4000). 
H.fi.  L  (5000)  Quhiquagies  sestertiOm  41.066  13    4 

LC,  ^0.  Sexagiee  (6000).  Beptuagies  aooO). 

Ootogies  (8000).  Nonagies  (9000). 
ILS.  C  (10.000)  CcnUes  sestorUOm  83,333    6    8 

H.8.  D  (50,000)  dulngenties  sestertiOm      .    416.606  13   4 
H.S.  (1)  (100/K)0)Mmies8e8tertiam  833.333   6    8 

^  This,  which  appears  abrupt  or  unfeeling,  loses  that 
character  when  we  consider  that  it  must  probably  have 
been  said  either  in  reply  to  some  Inquiry  of  Attious,  or  as 
specifying  the  date  of  an  event  previously  known,  or  at 
least  esqiected. 

*  rvfiMoaue^,  that  is,  such  statues  and  oth^  marbtoa 
as  were  erected  in  the  gymnasia  or  public  acbooia  in 
Oreeoe.  and  would  be  suitable  to  Cioero's  favourite  retreat 
near  Tusoulum,  where  he  had  built  rooms  and  galltfies  In 
imitation  of  the  schools  and  porticos  of  Athens,  and  which 
he  likewise  called  by  their  Attic  names  of  Academia  and 
Oymnaslum,  and  designed  for  the  same  purposes  of  phUo- 
sophioal  inquiry. 

»  That  this  is  spoken  of  Attious's  mother,  not  of 
Cicero's,  appears  from  the  frequent  mention  be  makes  at 
the  former ;  while  his  silence  respecting  his  own  mother 
affords  reason  to  believe  she  may  have  died  early.  Att^ 
cus's  mother  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old.— Com.  Nq».  in 
Vlt.  Atticl.  17. 

"  L.  Cincius  appears  to  have  been  the  agent  employed  in 
purchasing  marbles  for  Cicero. 
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yira  would  consider,  as  yon  promised,  hoir  you  can 
complete  my  library.  All  hope  of  the  pleasure  to 
whieh  I  look  forward  when  I  shall  have  come  into 
retirement,  is  placed  in  you. 


LETTER  IV. 
(Grmv,  TiK.) 
EviKTTHTNO  is  ss  WO  could  wish  at  your  house. 
Tour  mother  and  sister  are  held  in  the  greatest 
esteem  by  me  and  my  brother  Quintus.  I  have  had 
tome  conversation  with  Acutilius.  He  denies  that 
anything  had  been  written  to  him  by  his  agent, 
and  is  surprised  that  any  dispute  should  have 
arisen.  The  security  which  he  demanded  is  no 
longer  required  from  you.  I  have  understood  that 
Tadius  is  very  thanlcful,  and  highly  pleased  with 
what  you  mention  of  baring  compromised  the 
affair  of  his  family.  That  friend  of  mine^  who  is 
indeed  a  good  man,  and  very  fnendly  to  me,  is 
seriously  angry  with  you.  When  I  know  how  much 
you  regard  this,  I  may  be  able  to  judge  what  pains 
1  should  take  in  it  I  have  provided  for  L.  Cincius 
20,400  sestertii  {£\70)  for  the  Megaric  statues. 
The  Mercuries  of  your  Penteiic  marble  with  bronze 
heads,  about  which  you  wrote  tome,  already  delight 
me  ezceediogly  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would 
send  them,  and  the  other  statues,  and  whatever 
else  yon  mny  judge  suitable  to  the  place,  and  to  my 
studies,  and  to  your  taste,  as  many,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  especially  what  you  think  proper  for  my 
gymnasium  and  portico  ;  for  I  am  transported  with 
such  a  fondness  for  these  sort  of  things,  that  while 
I  request  you  to  assist  me,  I  must  expect  others  to 
blame  me.  If  Lentolus's  ship  is  not  ready,  let  the 
things  be  embarked  in  any  other  you  please.  My 
darling  TuUiola'  is  anxious  for  your  present,  and 
calls  upon  me  as  a  surety ;  but  it  is  safer  for  me  to 
swear  off  than  to  pay. 


LETTER   V. 

(Grav.  ix.) 

I  HBAK  from  you  too  seldom,  though  you  can 
much  easier  find  people  going  to  Rome  than  1  can 
to  Athens  ;  and  you  may  be  more  sure  of  my  being 
at  Rome  than  I  can  of  your  being  at  Athens.  This 
letter  is  therefore  the  shorter,  owing  to  my  uncer- 
tainty ;  for,  being  doubtful  where  you  might  be,  I 
was  unwilling  that  this  our  familiar  conversation 
should  fall  into  strange  hands. 

I  am  anxiously  expecting  the  Megaric  statues 
and  Mercuries  about  which  you  wrote  to  me. 
Whatever  of  the  same  kind  you  may  have,  which 
you  think  fit  for  my  Academy,  do  not  hesitate  to 
send  it,  and  trust  to  my  purse.  These  sort  of 
things  are  my  delight.  I  particularly  want  such  as 
are  most  suitable  to  my  gymnasiuuL  Leotulus  pro- 
mises the  use  of  his  ships.  1  request  your  diligent 
attention  to  these  matters.  Chilius  asks  you  (and 
I  too  at  his  desire)  for  on  account  of  the  national 
customs  of  the  Eumolpida^. 

•  Luooeius. 

P  Such  diminutivea  expreMhre  of  eodeannent  are  not 
Qncommon  In  other  langoage*.  especially  in  Italian.  Of 
aU  Latin  authors,  Catullus  baa  made  the  most  frequent  use 
of  them,  and  often  with  singular  beauty. 

q  The  Enmolpidc  were  a  family  of  Tbraelan  origin.oonse- 


LETTER    VL 

(Grmv.  X.) 

While  1  was  in  my  Tusculanum  (this  is  in 
return  for  that  of  yours — '*  While  I  was  in  the 
Ceramicus'*') ;  however,  while  I  was  there,  a  ser- 
vant sent  by  your  sister  from  Rome  gave  me  the 
letter  which  had  been  brought  from  you,  and  said 
that  he  was  to  set  out  the  same  afternoon  on  his 
return.  Hence  it  is  that  I  determined  to  write 
something  in  answer  to  your  letter,  and  am  com 
pelled  by  the  shortness  of  the  time  to  write  but  a 
few  lines.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  engage  to 
appease,  or  even  fully  to  reconcile  our  friend* ; 
which  although  I  did  before  in  some  measure,  of 
my  own  accord,  yet  I  will  now  set  about  it  with 
more  earnestness,  and  will  urge  him  more  strongly 
since  I  perceive  by  your  letter  how  great  a  stress 
you  lay  upon  it.  But  I  would  have  you  under- 
stand that  he  is  very  deeply  offended.  Still,  as  I 
see  no  serious  cause  for  it,  I  have  great  confidence 
that  he  vrill  be  moved  by  a  sense  of  what  is  right, 
and  by  my  authority. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  statues  and  Her- 
meracles  *  embarked  as  soon  as  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  anything  else  you  may  find  proper  for 
the  place  you  know ;  especially  what  you  think 
suitable  to  my  palsstra  and  gymnasium.  For  I  am 
sitting  there  while  I  write,  so  that  the  place  itself 
reminds  me.  I  commission  you  besides  to  procure 
some  reliefs,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the 
ceiling  of  the  ante-room  ;  and  two  figured  puteals* 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  engage  your  library  to 
anybody,  however  eager  a  lover  of  such  things  you 
may  meet  with,  for  I  reserve  all  my  gatherings  for 

crated  to  the  serrice  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  at  Athens, 
TOW  r^y  Tf AfT^*'  ofrroif  tcarcurrriiroLfi^nu  EvuL6Kwot 
fiapfidpov  jcol  epcuchs  tmot.  [Lucian.  Demonax,  M.] 
What  may  be  the  exact  meaning  oonvej-ed  by  the  general 
term  warptdy  it  is  not  eaqr  to  say.  It  may,  howerer,  be 
observed,  ooutrory  to  the  interpretation  of  some  oonuncn- 
tators,  that  considering  the  secrecy  always  observed  in 
regard  to  thrae  mysteries,  and  that  Cicero  was  himself  one 
of  the  initiated,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would 
omcur  in  any  request  to  Attlous  to  reveal  them. 

r  Ceramicus  was  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  which  among  other  buildings  contained  the  Aca- 
demy, whose  maxims  were  adopted  by  Cicero.  In  this 
and  the  other  letters  I  have  adopted  the  Latin  expressions 
Tusculanum,  Pumpcianum,  dec,  aignifylng  his  house  near 
Tuseulura  and  Pompeii. 

■  Lucceius.    See  letter  7  of  this  book. 

*  It  is  not  obTious  to  conceive  how  the  two  figures  of 
Mercury  and  Hercules,  or  Minenra,  indicated  by  the  terms 
Hermeracles  and  Ilermathena,  could  be  combined  in  one 
statue.  May  it  have  been  a  stone  case  surmounted  with  a 
head  of  Mercury,  and  containing  an  image  of  Hercules  or 
Minerva  ?  Such  are  described  by  Plato  in  his  Su^^ioy, 
where  Aldbiades  compares  Socrates  to  **  those  figures  of 
Silenus  in  the  Mulptors'  shops  which  open  in  the  middle, 
and  exhibit  Images  of  the  gods,"  To<t  <r«iA^ocs  ro^oit 
ir  rots  ipfAoyKv^tioa  KoBritt/hmS'—iA  8/x^*  ^<o<' 
X94m9%  ^¥ovrat  hMtv  kyiXfieera  fytrr^s  tfcwr. — 
Ed.  Picin.  p.  iSOS. 

«  PuUalia  iigiUala.  These  are  usually  supposed  to  have 
been  the  tops  of  wells,  resembling  some  marbles  stUl  found 
among  the  mins  of  ancient  Italy.  But  It  does  not  seem 
very  probable  that  wells  ihould  be  made  a  subject  of  orna- 
ment, and  the  real  design  of  these  marbles  Is  not  clearly 
made  out.  Perhaps  it  ihould  be  written  piuUalin,  ns  it  is 
in  some  editions,  signifying  **  sculptured  cases,**  to  hold 
manuscripts  or  other  library  apparatus. 
SS 
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the  purpose  of  providing  t&at  resource  for  my  old 
age. 

Respecting  my  brother,  T  tmst  that  things  are 
as  I  have  always  wished,  and  have  studied  to  make 
them.  There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  it,  and 
not  the  least  is,  that  your  sister  is  pregnant. 

As  to  what  regards  my  comitia  *,  I  both  remem. 
ber  that  I  excused  you,  and  have  long  since  declared 
this  to  our  common  friends  who  are  expecting  you. 
I  shall  not  only  not  summon  you,  but  shall  forbid 
you.  For  I  know  that  it  is  of  much  greater 
importance  to  you,  that  yon  should  do  what  is  to 
be  done  at  this  time,  than  it  is  to  me  that  you 
should  be  present  at  the  comitia.  Therefore  I  would 
have  you  make  up  your  mind,  as  if  it  were  on  my 
business  that  you  were  seat  into  that  country. 
And  you  will  find  me  towards  you,  and  hear  of  roe, 
in  case  of  any  success,  as  if  it  were  gained,  not  only 
in  your  presence,  but  by  your  means.  Tulliola 
appoints  you  a  day :  she  calls  upon  your  surety^ 


LETTER  Vn. 

{Grav.  xi.) 

I  ACTED  first  of  my  own  accord,  and  have  since 
been  much  excited  by  your  two  letters  written  to 
the  same  purpose.  In  addition  to  which,  Sallus- 
tius  *  has  been  constantly  exhorting  me  to  do  my 
utmost  withLucceius  towards  restoring  your  ancient 
friendship.  But  after  all  I  could  do,  I  have  not 
only  not  been  able  to  recover  that  good*wiIl  which 
he  used  to  bear  you,  but  not  even  to  elicit  the 
cause  of  his  altered  disposition.  Although  he  speaks 
of  that  arbitration  of  his,  and  the  things  which 
before  you  left  us  I  understood  had  given  him 
ofience,  yet  there  is  something  that  has  sunk  deeper 
in  his  mind,  which  neither  your  letters  nor  my 
assurance  can  so  easily  erase,  as  you  can  remove 
it  in  person,  not  only  by  conversation,  but  by  your 
own  familiar  countenance ;  if  only  you  think  it 
worth  while,  which  you  certainly  will  if  you  take 
my  advice,  and  act  consistently  with  your  natural 
kindness.  You  must  not  be  surprised,  if  I  before 
signified  to  you  by  letter  that  I  hoped  to  find  him 
tractable,  and  now  appear  to  distrust.  But  it  is 
incredible  how  determined  his  mind  seems  to  be, 
and  fixed  in  this  angry  mood.  But  this  will  either 
be  set  right  when  you  arrive,  or  will  make  him 
very  uneasy,  whichever  is  in  fault. 

As  to  what  you  say  in  your  letter,  that  you  sup- 
pose I  am  already  elected,  you  must  know  that 
nothing  at  Rome  is  so  vexatious  as  the  iniquitous 
proceedings  against  the  candidates ;  nor  is  it  known 
when  the  comitia  will  take  place.  But  you  wiU 
hear  all  about  this  from  Phiiadelphus.  1  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  send  as  soon  as  possible  what 
you  have  got  for  my  academy.  Not  only  the 
actual  enjoyment,  but  the  veiy  thought  of  that 
place  delights  me  wonderfully.    Remember  not  to 


▼  The  comitia  hen  allnded  to  must  have  been  held  /or 
the  election  of  pneton,  for  which  office  Cicero  was  at  thia 
time  a  candidate. 

^  ThcM  law  terms  are  evidently  introduced  by  Cicero 
in  playful  reference  to  his  daoghter's  expectation  of  a 
present,  which  Attioua  had  proaiiaed  to  send  ha*.  Some 
would  read,  **  ahe  does  not  call  upon  your  surety.**  The 
diHierence  is  of  little  moment    See  letter  4  ot  this  book. 

s  This  Sallnstius  was  a  friend  of  C»oero't,  not  the  histo- 
rian of  the  sai 


give  up  your  books  to  anybody ;  but  keep  tiiem,  m 
you  say,  for  me.  I  entertaiit  tiie  strongest  affisc-- 
tion  for  them,  as  I  do  now  disgust  for  everythinf 
else ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed  in  how  short  a 
time  how  much  worse  you  wi}l  find  things  than 
you  left  them. 


LETTER    Vin. 

{Grav,  iii.) 

Know  that  your  grandmother  is  dead  from  want 
of  you^,  and  from  fear  lest  the  states  *  of  Latinm 
should  not  be  steady  in  their  duty,  and  should  fiul 
to  bring  the  victims  to  Mount  Albanus.  I  imagine 
L.  Sai^eius  ■  will  send  to  console  you  upon  this 
event.  We  are  expecting  you  here  in  January, 
either  f^om  common  report,  or  from  what  you  may 
have  written  to  others  ;  for  to  me  you  have  written 
nothing  about  it.  The  statues  which  you  have 
procured  for  me  are  landed  at  Caieta.  I  have  not 
seen  them ;  for  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to 
leave  Rome.  I  have  sent  a  person  to  pay  thi, 
freight.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  having 
managed  this  so  well,  and  so  reasonably. 

As  to  what  you  have  repeatedly  said  about 
appeasing  our  friend,  I  have  done  and  tried  every. 
thing ;  but  his  mind  is  wonderfully  estranged  on 
account  of  certain  suspicions,  which,  though  I  ima- 
gine you  have  heard,  yet,  when  you  arrive,  you 
shall  know  from  me.  Sallnstius,  who  is  here,  1 
have  not  been  able  to  restore  to  the  place  he  held 
in  his  afTection.  I  mention  this  to  you,  because 
be  used  to  accuse  me  on  your  account ;  but  he  has 
found  by  his  own  case  that  he  is  very  inexorable, 
and  that  my  attention  to  you  has  not  been  deficient. 
I  have  engaged  my  dear  Tullia  in  nuirriage  to  C 
Piso,  son  of  Lucius  FrugL 


LETTER  IX. 
(Grav,  iv.) 
You  raise  in  us  perpetual  expectations  of  your 
arrival.  Lately,  when  I  supposed  you  to  be  com- 
ing, we  were  suddenly  put  off  till  July.  Now, 
however,  I  imagine,  as  far  as  you  can  do  it  with 
convenience,  you  will  really  come  at  the  time  you 
mention.  You  will  thus  be  at  my  brother  Quin- 
tus*8  comitia  ^ ;  we  shall  meet  again  after  a  long 
interval  -,  and  yon  will  be  able  to  conclude  the  busi- 
ness of  AcutUius  ^.      For  this  purpose  Peduceus 

y  By  this  expression  Cloero  gently  repntachcs  his  Mead 
on  aoconnt  of  his  long  absence. 

'  It  most  be  supposed  that  this  rdi^ea  to  some  acroplai 
and  apprehensions  which  this  old  lady  had  expreand,  and 
which  may  probably  have  been  a  sutiject  of  jest  botweeai 
the  two  friends.  The  ceremonies  alluded  to  are  thoee  of 
the  Latin  festiral,  which  nsed  to  be  celebrated  every  year 
in  memory  of  the  union  of  the  diffarent  neighbouring  states 
of  Latium.  By  the  word  Latfna  I  understand  genUs,  or 
civiiatet,  not  mvlUrei ,-  tor  it  does  not  appear  that  wamen 
had  any  part  to  perform  thersL 

s  This  L.  Saufeius  appears  to  have  been  a  phOoeopher  of 
the  Epicurean  sect,  who  placed  their  chief  liappineas  in 
their  ease.  It  is  upon  this  depends  the  smartnees  of 
Cioerols  obeerration,  writhig  to  one  of  the  same  pema- 
sion. 

>>  Quintus  Cicero  was  a  candidate  for  the.ofllce  of  «<H1« 
at  the  ensoing  comitia. 

c  It  is  uncertain  what  this  bnsineae  was.  It  is  spekeii  af 
in  the  first  letter  of  this  book. 


TO  TITUS  POMPON1U8  ATTICU8. 
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us  alio  requested  me  to  write  to  you  ;  for  we  are 
if  opmioa  that  it  is  desirable  you  should  at  length 
inog  this  affiedr  to  a  conclusion.  My  intercession 
I,  and  has  long  been,  prepared. 

I  have  concluded  the  business  of  C.  Macer  with 
jcat  and  distinguished  applause.  And  while  I 
lave  done  him  every  justice,  have  yet  deriYcd 
Dodi  greater  advantage  from  the  approbation  of 
be  people,  upon  his  condemnation,  than  1  could 
tare  done  from  any  return  on  his  part,  had  he  been 
tcqtiitted. 

As  to  what  you  write  to  me  about  the  Herma- 
kena,  it  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  me,  and  an 
nnament  proper  for  my  academy ;  Mercury  being 
Ik  common  emblem  of  all  schools,  and  Minerva 
be  particular  one  of  that  school.  I  should  be  glad 
berefore,  as  you  say,  to  have  you  contribute  as 
naoy  other  things  as  possible  to  the  embellishment 
if  that  place.  The  statues  you  before  sent  me  I 
are  not  yet  seen '' ;  they  are  at  Formianum,  where 
[  am  now  intending  to  go.  I  shall  transport  all 
luMe  things  to  Tusculanum.  Should  I  ever  begin 
a  orerflow,  I  will  decorate  Caieta  *.  Keep  your 
Mks,  and  do  not  despair  of  my  being  able  to  make 
bem  mine  ;  which  if  I  accomplish,  I  shall  exceed 
>Mn»  in  riches,  and  look  down  with  contempt 
ipon  the  houses  and  lands  of  all  the  worid. 


LETTER  X. 

(GrtBV,  i.) 
Of  my  canvas,  in  which  I  know  you  take  a  lively 
ntcrest,  this  is  the  state,  as  far  as  can  yet  be  fore- 
een.  P.  Galba  alone  is  beginning  to  solicit  votes  ; 
le  is  refused  without  ceremony  or  disguise.  Peo- 
)k  think  that  this  premature  canvassing  is  not 
laCiTOttrable  to  my  cause,  for  he  very  generally 
ncets  with  denials  under  pretence  of  persons  being 
inder  obligation  to  me.  So  I  hope  I  may  derive 
wnc  advantage  firom  it,  as  by  this  means  the  opi- 
aoD  spreads  of  my  having  many  supporters.  I 
Jjd  intended  to  begin  canvassing  in  the  Campus 
Oartiiu,  at  the  comitia  for  electing  tribunes,  the 
^  of  July,  at  the  very  time  when  I  understood 
rom  Ciacitts  that  your  servant  was  to  set  out  with 
Biktter.  My  comp^tors,  which  seem  to  be 
Wtahi,  are  Gaiba,  and  Antonius,  and  Q.  Comifi- 
jw.  I  imagine  you  will  either  smile  or  grieve  at 
»•  To  enrage  you  quite,  there  are  some  who 
voa  flunk  of  Co^nius.  T  do  not  apprehend 
jqaflHw  wifl  offer ;  for  he  denies  it,  and  has  sworn 
bat  be  is  ill,  and  has  objected  his  judicial  supre- 
«cy.    Catilina  will  be  a  certain  competitor,  if  it 

•  determined  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  at  mid- 
^'.  1  ima^e  you  do  not  expect  me  to  take 
^tioe  of  Aufidius  and  Palicanus. 

jf  those  who  are  in  nomination  for  this  next 

•  ft  may  be  thought  afngolar  that  Cicero,  who  bod  ex- 
■*»(4  nieh  a  atroiig  passion  for  fiieee  marbles,  should 
<tbave  found  time  to  visit  them;  but  it  Is  probably  to 
■  aooimted  for  by  his  being  at  this  time  one  of  the  pr«- 
"n,  whose  duties  obliged  him  to  reside  in  the  city. 

•  (^SeU  is  probably  the  same  as  Formianum.  under  a 
wereot  namo :  Caieta  being  a  sea-port,  and  Formie  the 
^  of  a  town  at  a  short  distanoe  from  it  inhmd. 

;  That  is,  if  it  be  deteimlned  to  shut  the  eyes  against 
'« iniquitous  proceedings,  which  are  as  clear  as  the  meri- 
imsim. 


year,  Cssar  *  is  thought  secure.  The  contest  is 
'supposed  to  lie  between  Therm  us  and  Silanus,  who 
are  so  poor  in  friends  and  in  reputation,  that  it 
seems  to  me  not  impossible  to  bring  in  Curius ; 
but  this  opinion  is  peculiar  to  myself,  It  appears 
most  conducive  to  my  cause  that  Thermus  should 
be  returned  with  Ciesar ;  for  of  those  who  are  not 
the  present  candidates,  there  is  nobody  who  seems 
likely  to  be  a  more  powerful  opponent,  if  he  should 
withdraw  into  my  year  ;  because  he  has  the  charge 
of  the  Flaminian  road,  which  will  easily  be  com- 
pleted by  that  time.  I  should  therefore  gladly  see 
him  now  Csesar's  colleague  \ 

Such  is  the  opinion  hitherto  formed  of  the  can- 
didates. I  shall  take  care  to  use  the  greatest  dili- 
gence in  executing  every  part  of  a  candidate's  duty ; 
and  possibly,  since  the  Cisalpine  Gaul '  has  consi- 
derable weight  in  voting,  when  the  forum  at  Rome 
is  a  little  cooled  from  its  judicial  causes,  I  may  run 
down  in  September,  as  a  lieutenant  to  Piso  i,.  so  as 
to  be  back  in  January.  When  I  shall  clearly  have 
discovered  the  disposition  of  the  nobles,  I  will 
write  to  you.  The  rest  I  hope  will  go  smoothly, 
with  only  the  present  city  competitors.  Take  care 
to  engage  for  me,  since  you  are  nearer  to  them, 
that  troop  of  our  friend  Pompeius.  Tell  him  T 
shall  not  be  angry  with  him,  if  he  does  not  come 
to  my  election.     So  much  for  this  business. 

But  there  is  one  subject  on  which  I  am  very 
anxious  to  have  your  forgiveness.  Your  uncle 
CsBcilius,  having  been  defrauded  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  by  P.  Varius,  commenced  an  action 
against  his  brother  Caninius  Satrius  for  the  pro- 
perty, which  he  said  he  had  received  from  Varius 
by  a  fraudulent  transfer.  Other  creditors  were 
parties  jn  the  same  action;  amongst  whom  was 
LucuUos,  and  P.  Scipio,  and  L.  Pontius,  who  they 
supposed  would  be  appointed  administrators,  if  the 
goods  were  sold.  But  it  b  absurd  now  to  speak  of 
an  administrator.  Ceecilius  requested  me  to  sup- 
port him  against  Satrius.  Now,  there  is  scarcely 
a  day  that  this  Satrius  does  not  come  to  my  house. 
His  first  attention  is  to  L.  Domitius ;  his  next  to 
me.  He  was  of  great  service  to  me,  and  my  bro- 
ther Quintus,  in  our  canvasses.  I  am  very  truly 
embarrassed,  both  on  account  of  my  intimacy  with 
Satrius,  and  with  Domitius,  on  whom,  above  all, 
my  present  success  depends.  I  explained  this  to 
Cscilius,  and  at  the  same  time  assured  him,  that 
if  the  dispute  lay  between  them  two  alone,  I  would 
comply  with  his  wishes  ;  but  that  now,  in  the  gene- 
ral cause  of  all  the  creditors  (people  especially  of 
the  first  authority,  who,  without Cseciliuss  appoint- 
iog  anybody  in  his  own  name,  could  easily  main- 
tain their  common  cause)  it  was  reasonable  that  he 
should  consider  the  obligations  and  circumstances 
under  which  I  lie.  He  seemed  to  receive  this  more 
harshly  than  I  could  wish,  or  than  gentlemen  use 
to  do ;  and  afterwards  he  entirely  brake  oft  the 
intercourse  between  us,  which  had  been  a  few  days 

f  This  Caesar  was  Ludus  Julius  CcMar,  a  distant  relation 
of  "  The  mighty  Julius." 

^  There  is  eridoitly  some  error  in  the  text.  1  have 
given  what  appears  to  be  the  sense  intended. 

t  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  the  ancient  name  for  Lombardy : 
ihox  who  had  passed  through  the  first  magistracies  in  the 
towns  south  of  the  Po,  had  a  right  of  voting  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Roman  people. 

J  These  lieutenancies  appear  to  have  been  fictitioufi 
offices,  under  the  plea  of  which  the  senators  of  Rome  used 
to  visit  the  provinoes  with  a  certain  d^roe  of  authority. 
SS  2 
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established.  I  have  to  beg  that  you  will  not  take 
this  ill  of  me»  but  will  consider  that  I  was  prevented 
by  common  humanity  from  coming  forward  in  the 
time  of  his  distress  against  the  high  reputation  of 
a  friend  who  had  exerted  all  his  efforts  and  kind 
offices  to  serve  me.  Or  if  you  are  disposed  to 
pass  a  harsh  sentence  upon  me,  you  will  suppose 
it  was  my  ambitious  views  that  stood  in  the  way. 
But  I  think,  even  if  it  were  so,  that  I  should  still 
deserve  to  be  forgiven,  considering  that  this  occa- 
sion is  no  trifling  one.  For  you  see  in  what  pro- 
gress we  are,  and  how  important  it  is  not  only  to 
retain,  but  to  acquire  the  good-will  of  all  people. 
I  hope  I  have  proved  my  case ;  I  certainly  wish  it 
Your  Hermathena  delights  me  exceedingly  ;  and 
it  is  so  well  placed,  that  the  whole  gymnasium 
derives  a  lustre  from  it,  as  from  the  sun  •».  You 
have  my  best  affections. 


LETTER  XL 
(Grofv.  ii.) 

In  the  consulate'  of  L.  Julius  Cesar  and  C. 
Marcius  Figulus,  know  that  I  have  a  son  bom,  and 
that  Terentia  is  going  on  well.  No  letter  from  you 
after  so  long  a  time  ?  I  before  sent  you  a  parti- 
cular  account  of  the  state  of  my  interests.  I  am  at 
present  thinking  to  undertake  the  defence  of  my 
competitor  CatUina  ^.  The  judges  are  such  as  we 
could  vrish,  and  with  the  ^11  consent  of  the  ac- 
cuser °.  I  hope,  if  he  should  be  acquitted,  to  have 
him  the  more  friendly  in  the  business  of  my  can- 
vass. Should  it  fall  out  otherwise,  we  mu^  bear 
it  with  patience.  I  have  great  need  of  your  speedy 
arrival :  for  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  some 
noble**  persons  of  your  acquaintance  will  oppose 
my  success.  I  foresee  that  you  can  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  conciliating  their  good  will  towards 
me  ;  therefore  do  not  fail  to  be  at  Rome  in  January, 
as  yon  have  appointed. 


iBetwem  the  eleventh  and  t¥>€{flh  UtUrt  e/  this  eoUeeHem 
muMt  have  intervened  a  period  qfmore  than  thru  peart, 
during  which  the  correspondence  is  interrupted^  owing, 
as  it  should  seem,  to  Atticus's  having  come  to  Rome  to 
assist  Cicero  in  his  election,  and  remaining  there  with 
him  through  the  period  of  his  consulship.'} 


k  The  original  is  a  little  obacuro.  I  have  expressed  what 
I  oonceived  to  be  the  true  meaning. 

1  The  Romans  designated  their  years  by  the  names  of 
the  consuls. 

B  This  is  the  same  CatQina  whose  conspiracy  Cicero 
afterwards  defeated  with  so  much  applause  in  his  consu- 
late. Catilina  was  at  this  time  charged  with  peculation 
In  Africa.  There  is  no  doubt  but  Cicero's  object  was  to 
promote  his  own  election  by  the  co-operation  of  Catilina's 
eonnexions,  which  were  numerous,  and  among  the  first 
femilies  of  Rome.  He  however  changed  his  mind,  and 
did  not  defend  him. 

B  His  accuser  was  Clodius,  who  appears  to  have  accepted 
a  bribe  to  betray  his  own  cause. 

o  None  of  Cicero's  ancestors  having  been  ennobled  by 
holding  the  higher  offices  of  the  state,  it  is  on  this  account 
that  he  was  sometimes  taunted  with  the  appellation  of  a 
**  new  man.**  The  same  cause  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
nobles  towards  him,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  an  ambi- 
tious and  popular  upstart. 


LETTER    XII. 

That  Trojan  woman ^  is  a  slow  business;  Aor 
did  Cornelius  afterwards  return  to  Terentia^.  I 
think  we  must  have  recourse  to  Considin*,  Aoios, 
Selicius*' ,  for  the  nearest  relations  cannot  extract 
money  from  Csedlius  at  less  than  twelve  per  cent.  * 
But,  to  return  to  my  first  subject :  I  have  kaown 
nothing  more  shameless,  more  cunning,  more 
sluggish,  than-her^  "  I  send  one  of  my  freedmen  *' 
— **  I  have  given  directions  to  Titus  ** — mere  pre> 
texts  and  (klays  !  But  it  may  be  that  fortune 
orders  things  better  than  we  ourselves ;  for  Pom- 
peius's  forerunners  tell  me  that  he  will  openly 
propose  that  Antonius  should  be  superseded  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  praetor  will  bring  it  before  tfa« 
people.  It  is  an  affair  of  that  kind,  that  I  cannot 
honourably  defend  the  man  with  the  good  esteem 
either  of  the  respectable  part  of  society,  or  of  the 
populace,  nor  do  I  choose  to  do  it,  which  is  most 
of  all ;  for  a  circumstance  has  occurred,  which  I 
send  to  you  entire,  that  you  may  see  the  nature  of 
it.  I  have  a  freed-man,  a  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
Hilanu  I  mean,  the  accomptant,  and  a  client  of 
yours.  Of  him  Valerius  the  intr^reter*  relates 
the  following  account,  and  Chilius  mites  me  word 
that  he  has  heard  the  same ;  that  this  fellow  is 
with  Antonius,  and  that  Antonius,  in  making  ha 
exactions,  gives  out  that  a  part  is  demanded  for 
me,  and  that  this  freed-man  is  sent  by  me  to  look 
after  the  common  plunder.  I  am  not  a  little  dis- 
turbed, though  I  can  hardly  believe  it ;  but  there 
has  certainly  been  some  conversation  to  this  effect. 
Pray  investigate  the  whole :  inquire,  learn,  and, 
if  you  can  by  any  means,  remove  the  scoundrel 
from  those  parts''.      Valerius  mentioned  Cnstus 

P  Teucris  iUa.  The  person  thus  designated  is  uniTcr^ 
sally  agreed  to  be  that  C.  Antonius  who  had  been  ooUea^oe 
with  Cioero  in  his  consulate,  and  whom  Cicero  had  gained 
by  voluntarily  resigning  to  him  the  valuable  provinoo  of 
Macedonia,  to  which  Cicero  would  otherwise  have  been 
appointed  upon  going  out  of  office.  Various  conjecturr* 
have  been  formed  about  the  term  here  applied  to  Liui, 
which,  as  it  probably  relates  to  some  private  understanding 
between  Cioero  and  Attious,  must  ever  remain  obscure. 
It  seems  to  be  a  contOTiptuous  expression,  used  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek  feminines,  which  were  Boaietimr< 
applied  to  men,  and  which  Pope  has  thus  rendered  in  his 
Uomer— 

"  O,  women  of  Achaia,  men  no  more." 
So  afterwards  [letter  14  of  this  book]  wo  find  Ciocm  uafaig 
the  term  *<  filiola  Curionis,"  meaning  '*  the  efi'cminate  atn 
of  Curio." 

<)  Terentia.  we  know,  was  Cicero's  wife.  Comelina  was 
qucstor  to  Antcmius,  and  by  what  follows  aeons  to  have 
been  employed  by  him  to  deceive  Terentia  with  fslae  ptv- 
mises  of  repaying  some  money  perhaps  ad  vanoed  by  Ciotfo. 
Is  this  the  reason  of  the  tenn  lentum  nepotiumf 

^  These  may  probably  be  the  names  of  usurers. 

•  Centesimis.  The  Latin  indici^es  one  per  cent. ;  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Romans  calculated  their 
interest  not  by  the  year,  but  by  the  montti.  The  caleinb 
and  ides,  that  is,  the  beginning  and  middle  of  each  montU, 
being  the  uiiual  times  of  payment 

t  I  have  thought  it  right  stiU  to  preserve  the  origiuMl 
expression  in  the  feminine,  as  it  relates  to  Antcmius  ondtrr 
the  character  of  the  Trq}an  woman. 

n  The  Romans  thought  it  a  point  of  dignity  in  their  puU- 
lic  capacity  always  to  speak  in  their  own  language,  and  to 
hear  foreigners  through  an  interpreter. 

*  Macedonia,  near  to  which  Atticus  resided. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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Plandos  as  his  authority  for  this  report  I  ear- 
nestlv  beg  you  will  see  what  all  this  is.  It  appears 
that  ^oropeius  is  very  friendly  to  me  ;  his  divorce 
of  Mucia^  is  much  approved.  I  imagine  you  have 
heard  that  P.  Clodins,  the  son  of  Appins,  was 
detected  in  women's  clothes  at  the  house  of  Caius 
Cmur,  while  the  religious  ceremonies  for  the  peo- 
pie*  were  going  on,  and  that  he  was  saved,  and 
conducted  out  by  the  hands  of  a  servant-girl ;  that 
it  is  an  a£fair  of  great  scandal,  which  I  know  you 
will  be  sorry  for.  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you. 
And  in  truth  I  have  been  a  good  deal  distressed, 
for  Sosithens,  my  reader,  a  pleasing  youth,  is  lately 
dead,  which  has  disturbed  me  more  than  the  death 
of  a  slave  ought  to  have  done.  I  hope  you  will 
often  write  to  me :  if  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say 
what  comes  uppermost.  The  first  of  January,  in 
the  wmsulship  of  M.  Messala  and  M.  Piso''. 


LETTER   XIII. 

I BA  VB  now  received  three  letters  from  you,  one 
through  M.  Cornelius,  which  I  imagine  you  do- 
livered  to  him  at  the  Tres  Taberos*  ;  another, 
which  your  Canusian*  host  brought  me ;  the  third, 
which  as  you  mention  you  gave  from  the  vessel 
after  the  anchor  was  weighed :  which  were  all  let- 
ters of  a  master  :  they  speak  in  a  chaste  style,  are 
interspersed  with  pleasant  humour,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  marks  of  affection.  These  letters  might  well 
excite  me  to  write  in  return ;  but  I  have  been  the 
more  dilatory  from  want  of  a  trusty  messenger ; 
(or  how  few  are  there  who  can  carry  a  letter  of  any 
weight,  without  lightening  it  by  a  ponsal**  I  Besides 
this  I  do  not  always  know  when  any  one  goes  to 
Epirus;  and  I  conceive  that,  having  slain  your 
victims  before  Amalthsea  ^,  you  would  immediately 
go  to  lay  siege  to  Sicyon.  Nor  am  I  by  any  means 
certain  when  you  go  to  Antonius,  or  how  long  you 
mean  to  stay  in  Epirus ;  so  that  I  do  not  care  to 
trust  letters  of  a  confidential  kind  either  to  Greeks' 

^  MacU  had  been  married  to  Pompeius,  and  was  now 
divorced,  aa  It  ia  Mid,  on  suiipicion  of  adultery  with  Cvsar. 

*  This  allodea  to  the  secret  ceremonies  held  amiually  in 
honour  of  the  Dona  Dea,  or  Good  Qoddesa,  for  the  safety  of 
the  Roman  people. 

7  The  consuls  entered  upon  their  oflioe  on  the  kalends, 
or  first  day .  of  January ;  and  by  their  names  the  yean  were 
afterwards  distinguished. 

*  Tres  Tabems,  or  the  Three  Taroms,  a  place  near 
Rome,  on  the  Appian  road,  familiar  to  Christians  by 
being  mentioned  in  8t  Paul's  Journey  to  Rome,  Acts 
xxTiU.  13. 

*  Canusium  was  a  town  on  the  road  to  Brundlsium,  by 
which  Attious  passed  to  his  estate  at  Buthrotum  In 
Epims. 

^  As  the  En^ish  language  permitted.  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  preserve  this  humble  jest,  which  may  find  a  place 
io  a  familiar  letter. 

«  Amalthea.  This  Is  the  name  given  to  the  goat  fabu- 
fcmsly  supposed  to  have  nourished  Jupiter,  and  whose  horn 
was  afterwarda  made  the  emblem  of  plenty.  Prom  the 
latter  circumstance,  the  word  Amaltheom  was  adopted  by 
Ctcero  to  designate  the  library  of  Attlcns  in  Epirus,  rich  in 
variety  of  learning.  Here  Cicero  uses  the  original  word, 
as  If  the  aaered  goat  was  the  divinity  of  the  place ;  and  he 
means  to  say.  that  after  enjoying  himsdf  amidst  his  books, 
he  ooDoeives  Atticus  would  go  to  Blcyon,  perhaps  to  didm 
aofBe  money  due  to  him  aa  rentM'  nf  the  tributes.  See  let- 
ter 10  of  this  book. 

*  After  Greece  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  it  was 


or  to  Epirots.  Since  your  departure  some  things 
have  occurred  deserving  of  notice,  but  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  my  letter's  being  either  lost, 
or  opened,  or  intercepted. 

You  must  know  then  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
was  not  the  first  called  upon  for  my  opinion*, 
and  that  the  peace-maker  of  the  AUobroges'  was 
put  before  me,  which  was  done  amidst  the  mur- 
murs of  the  senate,  but  without  any  reluctance  on 
my  part ;  for  I  am  thus  freed  from  all  obligation 
towards  a  perverse  mans ;  snd  at  liberty  to  main- 
tain  my  own  dignity  in  the  state  in  spite  of  his 
wishes.  And  this  second  place  of  delivering  my 
sentiments,  carries  with  it  nearly  the  same  authority 
as  the  first,  while  it  leaves  the  judgment  unfettered 
by  any  obligation  towards  the  consul.  The  third 
is  Catullus  ;  the  fourth  (if  you  wish  to  know  that 
too)  Uortensius.  But  the  consul  himself  is  of  a 
narrow  and  poor  spirit,  an  ill-natured  snarler  of 
that  sort  which  even  without  raillery  is  laughed 
at;  ridiculous  rather  from  his  features,  than  his 
wit  ^  :  concurring  in  nothing  with  the  state ;  se- 
parated fit>m  all  the  principal  people ;  from  whom 
one  can  expect  no  good  to  the  state,  because  he 
wishes  it  no  good ;  and  from  whom  one  need  fear 
no  harm,  because  he  dares  not  commit  it.  His 
colleague'  is  very  attentive  to  me,  and  a  follower 
and  supporter  of  the  best  parties.  There  is  be- 
sides some  little  disagreement  between  them  :  but 
I  fear  lest  that  which  is  diseased  in  the  state  may 
spread  frirther ;  for  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that, 
while  the  sacred  ceremonies  for  the  people  were 
performing  at  Cesar's  house,  a  man  came  there  in 
female  dress ;  and  when  the  vesta)  virgins  had  re- 
newed the  sacrifice,  mention  was  made  of  it  in  the 
senate  by  Q.  Comificius.  He  was  the  first,  that 
you  may  not  suspect  any  of  us.  Afterwards  the 
affair  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  referred  to 
the  pontiffs,  and  it  was  determined  by  them  to  be 
sacrilege.  The  consuls  then,  by  another  decree  of 
the  senate,  published  an  indictment,  and  C8e»ar 
sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce.  In  this  cause  Piso, 
induced  by  his  friendship  with  P.  Clodius,  uses  his 

divided  into  two  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia, 
of  which  the  former  included  the  whole  o€  Greece 
proper.  It  appears  from  Cicero's  Familiar  Letters, 
[letters  4,  5,  dtc..]  that  6er.  Sulpldns,  as  governor  of 
Aofaata,  had  jurisdiction  over  the  FelopoDnesua.  Attica, 
Bcsotia,  Thesaaly,  and  Epirus:  therefore  Plinius  oalla  it 
"  Aohaiam,  lllam  veram  et  meram  Gnedam.**  And  Pau- 
sanias  says.  iroAovo-i  8i  oirj^  'EAA^f ,  &AA*  *Axolas 

'Axu^oN'y  T^*  'Tou  *EXAi|riicov  irpOHmiKhmy.  [Lib. 
viL]  And  this  extended  sense  is  to  be  given  to  the  word 
'Axo^  when  it  occurs  In  the  New  Testament,  as  in  AoU 
xvui.  IS ;  and  again,  ch.  xU.  81 ;  also,  I  Cor.  xvi.  Ift. 

«  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the  consul, 
upon  first  entering  Into  office,  to  call  upon  the  oonaular 
senators  for  their  opinion  in  what  order  he  thought  proper ; 
which  order  was  observed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

f  By  this  expression  is  to  be  understood  Cains  Piao,  who 
had  presided  over  the  province  of  Gallia  Marbonensia,  in 
which  the  Allobroges  dwelt 

s  Marcns  Piso,  a  relation  of  the  former,  and  one  of  tiie 
new  consuls. 

h  In  the  original  there  is  a  play  upon  the  words /irir  and 
/atttiitt  which,  as  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  in  the  trana- 
lation,  so  neither  would  it  be  desirable,  unless  for  the 
parpoee  of  exhibiting  a  jostcr  character  of  Cicero's  manner 
towards  his  intimate  friend. 

i  M.  Messala. 
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endeavours  that  this  indictment^  which  he  himself 
prefers »  and  prefers  hy  order  of  the  senate,  and 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  may  be  set  aside.  Mes- 
sala  is  hitherto  very  strenuous  for  measnres  of 
severity.  Good  men  are  kept  away  by  the  en- 
treaties of  Clodias ;  ruffians  are  provided  ;  and  I 
myself,  who  had  been  a  very  Lycurgns  at  the  be- 
ginning, am  daily  softened  down.  Cato  is  instant 
and  argent.  In  short,  I  am  afraid  lest  these  mat- 
ters, neglected  by  the  good,  and  supported  by  the 
wicked,  may  be  the  occasion  of  serious  evils  to  the 
republic.  But  that  friend  of  yours  (yon  know 
who  I  mean  ^ ;  about  whom  yon  wrote  to  me,  that 
when  he  no  longer  dared  to  find  fault,  he  began  to 
commend)  makes  a  show  of  great  regard  for  me  ; 
salutes  me,  loves  me,  openly  praises  me  ;  secretly, 
yet  so  that  it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  he  envies  me  : 
there  is  nothing  kind  in  him,  nothing  candid,  no- 
thing disinter^ted  in  his  politics,  nothing  illus- 
trious, nothing  brave,  nothing  liberal.  But  these 
things  I  will  detail  to  you  more  particularly  some 
other  time ;  for  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known 
to  me ;  oor  do  I  care  to  intrust  to  this  fellow,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing,  a  letter  about  things  of  such 
importance.  The  praetors  have  not  yet  had  their 
provinces  allotted  them ;  the  business  is  in  the 
same  state  in  which  you  left  it^.  The  gec^phi- 
cal  position  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli,  which  you 
require,  shall  have  a  place  in  mv  speech.  I  had 
observed  that  the  date  of  the  third  of  December 
was  wrong.  The  parts  of  my  speeches  which  you 
commend,  I  assure  you  pleased  me  very  much; 
though  I  did  not  before  venture  to  say  so.  But  now 
that  they  have  your  approbation,  they  appear  to  me 
more  truly  Attic  ^  I  have  added  something  to  the 
speech  against  Metellus"*.  The  book  shall  be  sent 
to  you,  since  your  kind  regard  for  me  has  given 
you  a  taste  for  oratorical  writings.  What  news 
shall  I  send  you  ?  what?  The  consul  Messala  has 
bought  Autronius's  house  for  437  sestertia" 
(£33,600.)  What  is  that  to  me  ?  you  will  say ;  only 
that  in  con^parison  with  this  purchase,  I  must  be 
judged  to  have  laid  out  my  money  prudently ;  and 
people  have  begun  to  understand  that,  in  buying, 
it  is  very  allowable  to  use  the  assistance  of  one  s 
friends,  in  order  to  attain  some  respectability  ^ 
That  Trojan  woman  is  a  slow  business  ;  but,  how- 
ever, there  is  some  hope.  Do  you  bring  these  mat- 

)  Cn.  Pompeius  is  probably  the  person  here  intended. 

^  Q,.  Cicero  had  been  one.of  the  prsetors,  which  made 
this  circnmstanoe  of  some  Interest  both  to  Cicero  and  to 
Atticus,  the  (me  his  brother,  the  other  his  brother-in-law. 

1  The  Attic  manner  of  writing  and  speaking  was  always 
considered  as  the  most  perfect  modeL 

m  The  tribone  Metellos  had  been  active  in  oppoeing 
Cicero,  charging  him  with  having  put  citizens  to  death 
without  a  trial. 

n  If  the  text  be  correct,  the  amount  in  English  money 
would  be  about  3&49I.  But  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect 
some  error,  such  as  may  easily  be  made  in  transcribing 
figures ;  for  Cioero  mentions  tliis  ptn'ohose  as  a  Justification 
of  his  own  conduct  in  borrowing  money  for  a  house  in 
Rome,  for  which  it  appears  by  his  Familiar  Letters  that 
hegave350Usestertia,orneardO.(K)U/.  [Ep.  Fam.  v.  6.]  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  instead  of  CCCCXXXVU 
icoughttobewritteneithera)(l)  (I)  (I)  XXXVU.which 
would  be  equivalent  to  33.6^,  or  XXX  VU  (trides  septies, 
3700)  equivalent  to  30,83V. 

o  This  passage  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  SOth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Offices,  where  Cioero  speaks 
of  the  respect  attached  to  a  person's  reddooce— adhibenda 
conmiodiutis  digniUtisque  diligentia. 


ters  to  a  conclusion.  Yon  may  expect  to  hear 
ftx)m  me  again  with  more  freedom.  January  27, 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Messala  and  M.  Piso. 


LETTER  XIV. 

I  AM  afraid  you  will  be  tired  of  hearing  bow 
much  I  am  engaged  ;  but  in  truth  I  have  been  so 
busy,  that  I  have  scarcely  had  time  for  this  ahort 
letter,  and  that  has  been  snatched  from  important 
occupations.  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  r 
Pompeius's  first  harangue ;  that  it  was  not  accept- 
able to  the  poor,  that  it  appeared  spiritless  to  the 
wicked,  unsatisfactory  to  the  rich,  undignified  to 
the  good :  in  short,  it  was  a  cold  performance. 
Aft^ards,  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  Piso, 
that  inconsiderate  tribune  Fufius  brought  Pompeiua 
forth  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Hie  business 
was  conducted  in  the  Flaminian  Circus  ^,  and  the 
same  day,  in  that  very  place,  vras  a  fair  held.  He 
inquired  of  him  whether  he  approved  of  the  judges 
beinf  chosen  by  the  praetor  in  the  affair  of  Clo- 
dius^i  sacrilege;  which  judges  the  same  praetor 
was  to  use  as  his  council ;  as  it  had  already  been 
appointed  by  the  senate.  Upcm  which  Pbmpeius 
spoke  quite  aristocratically;  replying,  that  the 
authority  of  the  senate  on  all  occasions  had  now, 
and  always,  the  greatest  weight  with  him ;  and  this 
he  professed  at  great  length.  Afterwards  the  consul 
Messala  inquired  of  Pompeiua  in  the  senate,  what 
he  thought  of  the  offence  to  religion,  what  of  the 
indictment  announced.  He  spoke  in  such  a  man- 
ner in  the  senate  as  to  commend  generally  all  the 
acts  of  that  body ;  and  said  to  me,  as  he  sat  by 
me,  that  he  thought  his  answer  contained  a  snffi. 
cient  reply  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him. 
Crassus,  perceiYing  that  it  gained  him  applause  to 
have  it  supposed  that  he  was  pleased  with  my  con- 
sulate, rose  up,  and  spoke  of  my  consulate  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  saying,  that  he  owed  it  to  me 
that  he  was  a  senator,  that  be  enjoyed  his  freedom 
and  his  life ;  that  as  often  as  he  saw  his  wife,  his 
home,  his  country,  so  often  he  saw  blessings  de- 
rived from  me :  in  short,  all  those  topics  of  fire 
and  sword,  which  I  used  variously  to  represent  in 
my  speeches  (you,  who  are  my  Aristarchus  «nd 
critic,  know  those  repositories  of  omamenU),  be 
interwove  with  great  effect.  I  was  sitting  neit 
Pompeius,  and  observed  him  to  be  moved ;  whe- 
ther  it  was  that  Crassus  should  have  gained  the  ap. 
plause  which  he  had  missed,  or  that  my  deeds 
should  be  so  esteemed  as  to  obtain  the  ready  con* 
currence  of  the  senate  to  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  them,  especially  by  one  who  owed  it  me  the 
less,  because,  in  all  my  letters  in  commendation  of 
Pompeius,  he  had  been  li^tly  spoken  of-  Tlua 
day  much  attached  me  to  Crassus  :  and  whaterer 
was  given  covertly,  I  willingly  acknowledged  from 
him  openly.  But  as  for  myself,  ye  gods  !  how  I 
exulted  before  my  new  hearer,  Pompeius !  If  periods 
and  inflections,  if  deductions  and  arguments,  ever 
availed  me,  it  was  then :  in  short,  there  were  ge- 
neral cheers :  for  the  subject  vras,  of  the  dignity 

p  This  letter  is  lost. 

1  Pompoias  having  iqipUod  for  the  honour  of  a  triomph. 
was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  roriding  bey^ukd 
the  walU  of  Rome  till  that  was  over.  It  wi»,  therefore,  in 
compliment  to  him  that  the  meetings  of  the  people  and  nf 
the  wnate  were  at  this  time  held  out  of  the  dty. 
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of  tiie  senate,  the  unanimity  of  the  knightt,  the 
ooDient  of  all  Italy,  the  eipiiiog  remain!  of  the 
conipiracyy  of  plenty  and  peace.  You  know  my 
powers  on  such  materialx :  they  were  so  exerted, 
that  I  am  the  more  brief,  because  1  imagine  that 
they  most  hare  been  heard  even  as  far  as  you. 

Bat  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  The 
senate  is  our  Areopagus ' :  nothing  can  be  more 
firm,  nothing  more  upright,  nothing  more  strenu- 
ous ;  for  when  the  day  was  come  for  bringing  for- 
ward  the  impeachment,  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  senate,  there  were  collected  youths  scarcely 
bearded,  the  whole  herd  of  Catiline,  with  the  el- 
feminate  son  of  Curio  at  their  head,  demanding  of 
the  people  to  set  aside  the  impeachment.  Even 
Piso,  the  consul,  who  had  proposed  it,  was  now 
ezerdng  himself  against  it.  The  Clodian  mob  had 
got  possession  of  Uie  passages  ;  and  voting  papers 
were  famished  so,  that  none  might  be  given  signi- 
fying assent  Here  then  Cato  rushes  to  the  ros- 
tra', and  utters  a  most  severe  reproach  on  the 
consul  Piso,  if  that  can  be  called  reproach,  which 
is  fuU  of  dignity,  fall  of  authority,  full  of  whole- 
some counsel.  Our  friend  Hortensins  follows  to 
the  same  purpose,  and  many  other  good  men  ;  but 
the  assistance  of  Pavonius  was  particularly  dis- 
tioguisbed.  In  this  concourse  or  principal  per- 
sons the  assembly  is  dismissed;  the  senate  is 
convoked  ;  when  it  was  decreed,  in  a  full  house, 
(while  Piso  was  contending  against  it,  and  Clodius 
was  entreating  at  the  feet  of  each  individual,)  that 
the  consuls  should  use  their  authority  with  the 
people  to  admit  the  impeachment  Fifteen  voted 
with  Curio  against  passing  the  decree ;  on  the  other 
side  were  at  least  four  hundred.  The  thing  was 
concluded.  Fufius,  the  tribune,  then  gave  way. 
Clodius  made  some  pitiful  addresses,  in  which  he 
treated  Hortensius,  C.  Piso,  and  the  consul  Mes- 
sala,  with  great  disrespect ;  roe  he  only  charged 
wiUi  having  found  out*  everything.  The  senate 
determined  that  nothing  should  be  done  respecting 
the  provinces  of  the  pnetors,  the  embassies,  and 
other  business,  till  the  impeachment  should  have 
been  brought  forward.  Here  you  have  the  history 
of  the  Roman  affairs.  But  yet  I  must  tell  you 
also  what  1  had  not  hoped  for :  the  constU  Mes- 
sala  is  excellent,  brave,  firm,  diligent,  and  extols, 
loves,  and  imitates  me :  the  other  is  by  one  faalt 
the  less  faulty ;  in  that  he  is  indolent,  sleepy,  in- 
expert, incapable  of  business  ;  but  in  will  so  ill- 
disposed,  that  he  began  to  hate  Pompeius  ever 
after  that  meeting  in  which  he  praised  Uie  senate. 
He  has  therefore  wonderfully  alienated  from  him 
all  the  best  people ;  nor  is  he  induced  to  act  thus 
more  by  friendship  towards  Clodius,  than  by  a  love 
of  ruinous  and  factious  measures.  But  he  has 
nobody  among  the  magistrates  like  him.  With 
the  exception  of  Fufius,  we  enjoy  a  good  set  of 
tribunes ;  and  Comutus  is  another  Cato.     But 

'  ^Apfios  irdryos.  This  is  the  well-known  council  at 
Atbent,  beforv  which  St.  Paal  afterwards  spake.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  Justloo.  It  may  be  obsenod  that  Cicero, 
in  his  letters  to  Atticns,  makes  the  more  frequent  use  of 
Greek  temu,  both  because  the  language  was  familiar  to 
Atticus,  and  because  he  was  often  resident  In  Greece. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obserre.  thaU  the  Romans 
nsed  to  address  the  people  in  their  aaaemblics  from  a  raised 
imlpit,  called  the  rostra. 

t  Cicero,  it  seems,  had  used  an  cxprcsinn  of  this  kind 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Catllinarian  conspiracy ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  thrown  in  his  teeth  in  derision. 


now,  to  return  to  private  mmtteii,  the  Trojan 
woman  has  made  good  her  promises,  up  you  ac- 
complish the  commissions  which  you  have  under 
taken.  My  brother  Quintus,  who  has  purchased 
the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  Argiletan 
building  for  725  sestertia  (6000/.),  is  desirous  of 
selling  his  Tusenlanum,  in  order  to  buy,  if  he  can, 
Padlius's  house.  I  want  you  to  be  reconciled  to 
Lucceius.  I  see  him  very  desirous  of  it,  and  will 
lend  my  assistance.  Let  me  know  exactly  what 
you  are  doing,  where  you  are,  and  how  things  are 
going  on.    "[^be  13th  of  February. 


LETTER  XV. 

You  have  heard  tiiat  the  province  of  Asia"  has 
fidlen  to  my  dear  brother  Quintus ;  for  I  doubt 
not  but  common  report  has  brought  you  this  intelli- 
gence swifter  than  any  friend's  letter.  Now,  as  you 
know  I  have  always  been  very  greedy  of  praise ;  and 
am,  and  am  esteemed,  beyond  all  men  attached 
to  the  Greeks ;  and  have  incurred  much  obloquy 
and  enmity  in  the  cause  of  the  republic ;  do  vou 
therefore  "  call  to  mind  all  your  prowess*,"  and  by 
your  management  contrive  that  I  may  be  praised 
and  loved  by  everybody.  Upon  this  subject  I  will 
write  more  to  you  in  the  letter  I  shall  send  by 
Quintus  himself.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
let  me  know  what  you  have  done  about  my  com- 
missions :  and  what,  also,  about  your  own  busi- 
ness ;  for  since  your  departure  from  Brundisium, 
no  letters  from  you  have  been  delivered  to  me*.  I 
want  much  to  know  how  you  do.     March  15. 


LETTER  XVL 

You  ask  me  what  happened  at  the  trial,  that  the 
issue  should  have  been  so  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion ;  and  at  the  same  time  you  desire  to  know 
how  it  happened  that  I  battled  less  than  usuaL  I 
shall  answer  you  the  last  first,  like  Homer*.  For, 
as  long  as  the  authority  of  the  senate  required  my 
support,  I  fought  with  such  eagerness  and  vehe- 
mence, as  to  excite  shouts  and  acclamations  greatly 
to  my  honour.  And  if  ever  you  thought  me 
strenuous  in  the  public  cause,  you  would  certainly 
have  admired  me  upon  that  occasion  ;  for  when  he 
had  recourse  to  his  declamations,  and  in  them  used 
my  name  invidiously,  ye  immortal  gods!  what 
fighting,  what  execution  did  I  exhibit !  What 
attacks  did  I  make  upon  Piso,  upon  Curio— upon 
the  whole  crew  !    How  did  I  assau  the  levity  of  the 

«  The  provlnoial  Asia  was  sitoated  in  the  western  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  Generally  QMaking,  Asia  Minor  was  called 
Asia. 

▼  The  original  is  taken  from  a  verse  of  HooMr.  Clo«o 
means  to  request  that  Atticns,  who  was  invited  to  be 
lieutenant  to  Quintus,  would  exert  hims^  to  render  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  favourable  to  him ;  and  that  he 
should  do  so,  he  ofhrs  three  reasons:  1st,  thai  he  was  food 
of  praise  from  all  men ;  8dly,  that  be  had  himsdf  always 
shown  a  partiality  towards  the  Grades ;  and  adly,  beoauae 
he  was  appr^enaive  lest  the  enemies  he  had  made  t»y  bis 
TJgorous  conduct  in  his  ounmilship  might  endeavour  to 
It^nre  bis  reputation  abroad.  Atticus.  however,  refused 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  lieutenant. 

«  Uomer  begins  his  Ilias  near  the  cnndusioo  of  the 
Tr(\Jan  war.  and  afterwards  introduces  an  aooouat  of  the 
earlier  part 
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old,  the  wantonness  of  the  young !  Often  did  I 
want  yon,  so  help  me  gods  !  not  only  as  an  adviser 
of  my  plans,  but  as  a  witness  of  my  extraordinary 
exertions,  fiut  after  Hortensius  had  devised  that 
the  tribnne  Pufius  should  bring  in  the  law  respect- 
ing the  sacrilege  (in  which  there  was  no  other  dif- 
ference  from  the  consular  indictment,  excepting 
in  the  condition  of  the  judges;  though  in  that 
was  eyerytbing),  and  was  earnest  that  it  might  be 
so  done ;  having  persuaded  himself,  and  others, 
that  no  judges''  could  absolve  him,  I  contracted 
my  sails.,  knowing  well  the  inefficiency  of  such 
judges,  and  I  said  nothing  in  my  evidence  but  what 
was  so  well  known  and  attested  that  I  could  not 
omit  it  If,  therefore,  you  ask  me  the  reason  of 
the  acquittal  (to  revert  now  to  your  first  question), 
it  was  the  neediness  and  baseness  of  the  judges ; 
and  that  it  should  so  happen  was  occasioned  by 
Hortensius's  proposal ;  who,  fearing  lest  Fufius's 
intercession  might  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
the  law,  as  decreed  by  the  senate,  did  not  perceive 
that  it  was  better  to  have  him  left  in  disgrace  and 
ignominy,  than  intrusted  to  an  unsound  court  of 
judgment.  But  prompted  by  his  hatred,  he  hastened 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  trial,  saying,  that  even 
before  a  leaden  sword  he  must  needs  fall.  But  if  you 
ask  what  were  the  circumstances  of  this  judgment 
which  had  so  incredible  an  issue,  I  answer,  such 
that  the  counsel  of  Hortensius,  which  now  from 
the  event  is  censured  by  others,  was  by  me  censured 
from  the  very  beginning.  For  as  the  rejection  of 
a  judge  is  made  with  the  greatest  applause,  when 
the  prosecutor,  like  an  upright  censor,  rejects  per- 
sons  of  bad  character,  and  the  defendant,  like  a 
kind  master  of  gladiators,  selects  the  most  tem- 
perate ;  hereon  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  judges 
sat  down  together,  all  honest  men  began  to  have 
sad  misgivings'  *,  for  a  baser  set  never  met  together 
iu  a  common  gaming-house :  senators  of  stained 
reputation,  mined  knights,  and  tribunes,  not 
debtors,  so  much  as  receivers'.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  few  honest  men  among  them,  whom  he 
could  not  remove  by  rejection,  who  sat  downcast 
and  mournful  among  people  most  unlike  to  them- 
selves, and  seemed  afraid  of  being  infected  by  the 
contagion  of  their  infamy.  Here,  as  each  charge 
was  submitted  to  this  council,  in  the  first  inquiries, 
there  appeared  a  surprising  severity,  vrithout  any 
difference  of  opinion :  the  defendant  had  obtained 
nothing ;  more  was  even  granted  to  the  prosecutor 
than  he  asked ;  Hortensius,  in  short,  was  exulting 
that  he  should  have  managed  so  well.  There  was 
nobody  who  did  not  think  him  guilty,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  condemned.  Upon  my  being  brought 
forwards  as  a  witness,  I  imagine  you  will  have 
heard  from  the  acclamation  even  of  Clodius*s  advo- 
cates, what  rising  of  the  judges  took  place,  how 
they  surrounded  me,  how  openly  they  exposed 
their  throats  to  P.  Clodius  for  my  security  :  which 
I  consider  a  much  greater  honour  than  that  which 
was  shown  to  Xenocrates,  whom  your  countrymen 
prevented  from  swearing  when  he  gave  his  testi- 

<  The  judges  of  ancient  Rome  corresponded  to  our  jury 
ratber  than  to  our  judges,  and  determined  the  fact,  not 
the  law.    Their  number  varied  at  different  timet. 

r  The  foregoing  sentence  has  been  differently,  but  I 
think  wrongly,  understood  by  commentators. 

*  Intimating  that  they  were  both  ruined  and  bribed. 
The  sense  is  rendered  in  some  measure  obscure  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor  antithesis  of  nati  and  crariL 


mony  :  or  that  of  onr  judges,  who  refused  to  took 
at  the  accounts  of  Metellus  Nnmidicus,  when  tliey 
were  brought  round  as  usuaL  What  was  doM  to 
me,  I  say,  is  much  greater.  So  that  by  the  voice 
of  his  judges,  when  I  was  so  defended  by  them  m 
the  safeguard  of  the  country,  the  culprit  was  con- 
founded, and  all  his  supporters  shrunk  at  oooe ; 
and  the  next  day  the  same  concourse  came  aboot 
me  as  had  conducted  me  home  on  resigning  tk 
consulship.  The  noble  Areopagites  *  cried  oat  that 
they  would  not  come  forward  unless  a  guard  wis 
appointed.  It  vras  submitted  to  the  council :  oae 
voice  alone  was  against  having  a  g^uard.  The  alair 
was  brought  before  the  senate :  it  was  decreed  with 
great  dignity  and  liberality ;  the  judges  were  com- 
mended ;  the  business  was  intrusted  to  the  magis 
traces :  nobody  thought  the  man  would  niske 
any  reply.  Say  now,  ye  Moses,  how  the  firo 
was  first  kindled  >'.  You  know  BaldheadS  him  of 
the  Nanneian  estates,  that  panegyrist  of  mine, 
whose  speech  I  mentioned  to  you  so  full  of  my 

C raise.  In  two  days  he  accomplished  the  whole 
nsiness  by  means  of  a  single  slave,  and  him  taken 
from  the  school  of  the  gladiators.  He  sent  for  the 
judges  to  come  to  him ;  he  promised,  he  entreated, 
he  bribed.  Nay,  more,  O  ye  gods !  such  a  proii- 
gate  business  I  even  the  enjoyment  of  oertaio 
women,  and  the  introduction  of  young  men  of 
family,  were  made  to  enhance  the  price  offered  to 
some  of  the  judges.  Thus,  in  the  general  ibeeace 
of  all  honest  men,  while  the  forum  was  filled  with 
slaves,  there  were  still  twenty-five  judges  so  firm, 
that,  in  (ace  of  the  greatest  danger  they  cboie 
rather  to  perish  than  to  ruin  everything :  these 
were  thirty-one  who  were  more  moved  by  farniae 
than  by  fame :  one  of  whom  Catulus  meeting  isid 
to  him,  **  What  made  you  a4c  us  for  a  guard  ?  were 
you  afraid  of  having  your  money  taken  away?" 
You  have  here,  as  shortly  as  I  could  give  it  yos, 
the  nature  of  the  trial,  and  the  reason  of  the 
acquittal. 

You  ask  further  what  is  the  present  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  how  I  am  siffected.  Know, 
then,  that  the  constitution  of  the  republic ;  whiA 
you  thought  my  counsels,  I  thought  divine  Prori 
deuce'',  had  confirmed ;  which  seemed  to  be  fixed 
and  consolidated  by  the  union  of  all  good  vm, 
and  the  authority  of  my  consulship ;  unless  tone 
god  have  compassion  upon  us,  has  slipped  from 
our  hands  by  this  single  jodgment :  if  it  can  be 
called  a  judgment,  that  thirty  of  the  ^<*^^J^ 
most  profligate  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  eftrt 
of  bribery,  should  extinguish  all  right  and  justice : 
and,  what  not  only  all  men,  but  all  animals,  know 
to  have  been  done,  that  Talna,  and  Plautos,  and 
Spongia,  and  such  scoundrels,  should  detenwjse 
not  to  have  been  done.  But  yet,  that  I  may  oftr 
you  some  consolation  on  the  part  of  the  rBP'"j|i^» 
wickedness  does  not  exult  in  iU  victory  with  wt 
alacrity  which  some  miscreants  had  hoped,  sfter 

•  The  term  is  here  used  in  derision. 

•»  The  original  Is  qnoted  from  Homer.  ^^ 

e  Baldheod— in  the  original  Calrua.  which,  bcridsf 
meaning  bold,  as  I  have  expressed  it.  was  the  n«»«^  * 
considerable  family  fai  ancient  Rome.  Here  it  is  uarf  » 
mockery  for  Croasus.  What  is  the  exact  signllioation  of 
ex  Nanntjanit  commentators  ore  not  agreed. 

^  I  doubt  not  these  expreosions  have  a  rRfcrooce  to  tht 
doctrinesof  Epicurus  againstasuperintending  Proridenoe: 
Attions.  as  la  weU  known,  bcfaig  of  that  seoC 
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this  wound  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  state ; 
for  they  fully  thought,  when  religion  and  modesty, 
when  the  faith  of  judgments,  and  the  authority  of 
the  senate  had  fiUen,  that  then  wickedness  and 
licentiousness,  being  openly  victorious,  would  exact 
of  every  honest  man  vengeance  for  the  pain  which 
every  villain  had  suffered  by  the  severity  of  my 
consulship.  And  I,  that  same  person  (for  I  need 
not  fear  the  reproach  of  vain-gloriousness  in  speak* 
ing  of  myself  to  you,  especially  in  a  letter  which 
I  wish  nobody  else  to  read),  myself,  I  say,  have 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  good  men,  encourag- 
ing and  rousing  every  one :  and  by  persecuting 
and  harassing  these  corrupt  judges,  I  have  snatched 
all  insolence  from  all  the  supporters  and  favourers 
of  that  victory.  I  have  never  suffered  the  consul 
Piso  to  be  at  peace  in  anything :  1  have  taken  away 
from  the  man  the  province  of  Syria,  already  pro- 
mised him ;  I  have  recalled  the  senate  to  its  former 
severity,  and  have  roused  it  from  its  despondence. 
Clodins  I  have  crushed  when  he  was  present  in  the 
senate,  both  by  a  continued  speedi  full  of  dignity, 
and  by  altercation,  of  which  you  may  taste  a  few 
specimens;  for  the  rest  can  neither  have  their 
force  nor  elegance,  from  want  of  that  spirit  of  con- 
tention which  you  Greeks  call  iey&pa.  For  when 
we  met  in  the  senate  on  the  15th  of  May,  being 
called  upon  for  my  opinion,  I  entered  at  length 
upon  the  general  state  of  the  republic,  and  seemed 
to  be  inspired  when  I  brought  in  that  head  of  my 
discourse — *'that  the  conscript  fathers*,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  single  wound,  should  not  be  dejected, 
should  not  faint ;  that  it  was  a  wound  of  such  a 
kind  as  ought  neither  to  be  dissembled  nor  to  be 
fieared,  lest  we  should  be  thought  either  covrards  by 
bring  alarmed  at  it,  or  stupid  by  not  being  sensible 
of  it :  that  Lentulus  had  been  twice  acquitted ;  twice 
Catiline ;  that  he  now  was  the  third  let  loose  upon 
the  public  by  his  judges.  You  are  mistaken, 
Clodius ;  the  judges  have  reserved  yon  not  for  the 
city,  but  for  a  prison,  and  have  wished  not  to 
retain  you  in  the  state,  but  to  deprive  you  of 
banishment.  Therefore,  conscript  fathers,  raise  up 
your  spirits,  maintain  your  dignity:  that  concord  of 
all  good  men  yet  remains  in  the  republic :  they 
have  felt  pain,  but  their  courage  is  unabated  :  no 
new  evil  has  been  created;  but  what  was  there 
before  has  been  brought  to  light :  in  the  trial  of 
ona  abttidoned  man  several  have  been  found  like 
him."  But  what  am  I  doing?  I  have  almost 
included  my  vpfcch  in  mv  letter.  I  return  to  our 
altercation.  The  pretty'  boy  gets  up,  and  objects 
to  me  that  I  had  been  at  Baite'.  *'  It  is  not  true : 
but  what  if  it  were?  Is  it  the  same,"  added  I, 
•*  as  if  you  were  to  say  I  had  been  in  conceal- 
ment*'?" "What,"  says  he,  "has  a  fellow  of 
Arpinum^  to  do  with  hot  baths  ?"  "  Say  this," 
replied  I,  "  to  your  patronl,  who  longed  for  the 

•  The  Bcnaton  were  usually  addzeved  by  this  title. 

'  Pulcher,  '*  handsome."  was  one  of  the  names  of  the 
Claudian  family,  from  which  Clodius  descended. 

f  Bal*  was  oelebrated  for  its  wann  Iwths,  and  fre> 
quented  by  the  voluptuous. 

^  This,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  Clodins'tt  concealment  in 
disguise  at  the  oeremonies  of  the  Bona  Dea. 

i  Arpinum,  a  place  about  sixty  miles  B.S.B.  from  Rome, 
where  Cicero  was  bom. 

J  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Cicero,  by  this  ex- 
presftion,  meant  the  sister  of  Clodius,  who  wanted  to  have 
connected  herself  with  Cicero.  I  think  it  mora  likely  that 
he  should  have  meant  CrasMis :  but  the  particular  circum 


baths  of  Arpinum."  (For  you  know  the  Marinss^.) 
"  How  long,"  says  he, "  shall  we  bear  this  king  t"  « 
"  Do  you  venture  to  pronounce  the  word  king," 
said  I,  **  when  he  whose  name  was  king  did  not  so 
much  as  mention  you  in  his  vrill  ?"  (For  he  had 
devoured  the  inheritance  of  Rex  in  his  expecta- 
tion.) "  You  have  been  buying  a  "  line  house," 
says  he.  "  One  would  think,"  said  I,  "  you  were 
accusing  me  of  buying  the  judges."  **  They  would 
not  trust  yon,"  says  he,  "  even  on  your  oath." 
"  Nay,  but,"  said  I,  "  five-and-twenty  did  trust 
me :  the  other  one-and-thirty  did  not  trust  you, 
for  thev  took  care  to  receive  their  money  before- 
hand. Overwhelmed  by  continued  shouts,  he 
sunk  down,  and  held  his  tongue.  My  situation  is 
this.  Among  the  good,  I  am  just  as  you  left  me ; 
among  the  filth  and  dregs  of  the  city,  much  better 
now  than  yon  left  me  ;  for  it  is  no  prejudice  to  me 
that  my  evidence  should  seem  to  have  had  no  effect 
Their  ill-disposition  has  been  let  blood  vrithout  any 
pain  to  me ;  and  the  more  so,  because  all  those 
supporters  of  that  iniquity  acknowledge  that  a  very 
dear  case  vras  bought  off  from  the  judges.  In 
addition  to  this,  that  wretched  and  hungry  rabble* 
who  hang  about  the  popular  assembuei  like  a 
leech,  eager  for  money,  imagine  that  I  am  much 
esteemed  by  this  Msignus^  And  indeed  we  are 
united  together  by  a  fluent  and  pleasant  inter- 
course to  such  a  degree,  that  those  our  revellers  in 
conspiracy",  half-bearded  youths,  in  their  con- 
versations call  him  Cnseus*  Cicero.  Therefore,  in 
the  games  and  shows  I  carry  off  wonderful  marks 
of  fiivour,  vrithout  any  shepherd's  pipe  to  inter- 
mingle its  hissing  *.  The  public  attention  is  just 
now  directed  to  Uie  comitia  for  the  election  of  con- 
suls. Our  Magnus,  against  the  vrish  of  everybody, 
thrusts  forwarcU  the  son  of  Aulns';  and  in  con- 
ducting this  business,  he  endeavours  to  gain  his 
cause,  neither  by  authority  nor  by  &vour,  but  by 
those  means  vrith  which  king  Philippus  said  he 
was  able  to  take  any  castle  into  which  an  ass  laden 
vrith  gold  could  get  up.  It  is  said  that  a  certain 
consul  has  undertaken  the  affair,  like  Doterio*  the 
player;  and  that  he  has  people  in  his  house  to 
distribute  money,  which  I  do  not  believe.  But 
there  have  lately  been  made  two  hateful  decrees  of 
the  senate,  which  are  supposed  to  be  directed 
against  the  consul,  on  the  requisition  of  Cato  and 
Domitius  :  one,  that  it  might  be  lawfU  to  search 
the  houses  even  of  magistrates  on  informations  of 
bribery  ;  the  other,  that  anybody  who  had  distribu- 
tors  of  money  in  his  house,  should  be  considered 
as  an  enemy  to  the  state.     Lurco,  one  of  the 

stances  and  private  hlstcnles  of  those  remota  times  are  not 
soffloiently  preserved  to  enable  any  penon  to  speak  with 
oonfldenoe  about  it. 

^  The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  been  rooch  disputed. 
I  incline  to  believe  it  a  parenthesb  addressed  to  Atticus, 
signifying,  perhaps,  some  salt  qvtng  near  Arpinum,  or 
some  vUla  thence  denominated. 

>  A  title  known  to  belong  to  Pompeiuii, 

B  This  may  probably  refer  to  some  designation  famlHar 
to  the  private  conversation  of  the  two  fHends. 

•  Cn«u8  was  Pbmpelns*s  pranomen. 

«  The  jHutorilia  JMula  of  the  original  m%ht  perfa^ia 
resemble  a  modem  oat-call. 

p  This  is  supposed  to  be  Afnmius,  a  man  of  no  preten- 
sions for  sudi  an  appc^tment. 

4  Much  doubt  has  been  entertained  about  the  true  read- 
ing and  the  meaning  of  this  word,  which,  however.  Is  of 
little  moment.    The  consul  here  q>oken  of  Is  PIso. 
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tribanei  of  the  people,  who  CDtered  upon  his  office 
at  the  time  of  the  Miian  law,  haa  been  set  free 
from  the  operation  both  of  the  ^lian  and  Fnfian 
law,  that  he  might  introduce  another  on  caoYass- 
ing  at  elections ;  which,  lame  as  he  is',  he  has  pro- 
mulgated under  prosperous  omens.  So  the  comida 
are  put  off  to  the  27th  of  July.  The  novelty  in 
the  Uw  is  this  :  that  anybody  who  shall  hare  pro- 
mised money  in  his  tribe,  if  he  have  not  given  it, 
shall  be  exempt  from  penalty ;  but  if  he  have  given 
it,  he  shall  have  to  pay  to  each  tribe  three  thousand 
sestertii*  (25/.)  annually,  as  long  as  he  lives.  I 
observed  that  P.  Clodius  had  alr^y  kept  this  law, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  accustomed  to  promise,  and 
not  to  pay.  But  mark  you ;  do  you  perceive  how 
my  consulate,  which  Curio  before  called  a  deifi- 
cation, will,  if  this  man  be  elected,  become  a  mere 
puppet-show  *  ?  Therefore  I  believe  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  our  philosophy,  as  you  do; 
and  disregard  these  affairs  of  consulships  as  un- 
worthy of  notice.  ' 

As  to  what  you  tell  me,  that  you  have  determined 
not  to  go  into  Asia,  I  should  rather  have  wished 
that  you  did  go ;  and  cannot  but  fear  that  some 
unpleasant  consequence  may  arise  from  that  cii^ 
oomstance".  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  blame 
your  determination,  especially  after  having  declined 
to  aooept  a  province  myself.  I  shall  b^  content 
with  your  epigrams,  which  you  have  placed  in  the 
Amaltheum  ;  especially  since  Chilius  has  left  me, 
and  Archias  has  written  nothing^  But  having 
already  composed  a  Greek  poem  in  honour  of  the 
Luculli,  I  am  afraid  he  will  now  turn  his  attention 
to  the  story  of  the  Ctediii.  I  returned  thanks  to 
Antonius  in  your  name,  and  delivered  the  letter  to 
Manlius.  I  have  hitherto  written  to  you  the  less 
frequently,  because  I  had  no  proper  person  to 
whom  I  could  intrust  my  letters ;  nor  did  I  suf- 
ficiently know  what  I  should  intrust  to  them. 
Farewell.  I  have  now  made  you  amends.  If 
Cincius*  refers  to  me  any  business  of  yours,  I  will 
readily  undertake  it;  but  he  is  just  now  more 
occupied  in  affairs  of  his  own,  in  which  I  shall  not 
be  backward  in  assisting  him.  If  you  are  likely  to 
be  stationary,  you  may  expect  often  to  hear  firom 
me  ;  but  do  you  also  write  frequently.  I  wish  you 
would  describe  to  me  your  Amaltheum,  how  it  is 
situated,  how  it  is  fitted  up  ;  and  that  you  would 
send  me  any  poems,  and  stories  you  possess  on  the 
subject  of  Amalthea*.  I  should  Uke  to  make  one  at 
Arpinum.  I  will  send  you  something  of  my  writ- 
ing ;  at  present  there  is  nothiug  finished. 

r  Any  personal  defect  was  considered  as  inaosptdous. 

■  Tbe  number  of  the  tribes  was  thirty-fiTe. 

*■  The  Latin  /abam  mimum.  If  it  be  correct.  Is  not  now 
intelligible.  I  tmve  given  what  I  conodva  to  be  the  gene- 
ral signification. 

«  The  difficulties  which  Cicero  apprehended  actually 
took  phu»,  owing  to  his  brother's  taking  ill  this  refusal, 
on  the  part  of  Atticus,  to  serve  under  him  in  the  capacity 
of  lieutenant 

▼  Cicero  had  wished  that  one  of  these  poets  should  hare 
written  on  the  subject  of  his  consulship. 

^  See  letter  3  of  this  book,  note  b. 

>  Amalthea  is  propoiy  the  fabulous  name  of  the  tabn- 
loua  goat  which  was  said  to  have  nourished  the  infant 
Jupiter :  it  is,  therefore,  rightly  exproseed  In  this  place. 
But  Atticus's  library  was  denominated  Amaltheum.  See 
letter  13  of  this  book,  note  <• 


LETTER  XVII. 

I  PERCBiYB  from  your  letter,  and  from  the  copies 
of  my  brother  Quintus's  which  you  sent  with  it, 
a  great  alteration  in  his  disposition  and  sentiments 
towards  yon ;  which  affects  me  with  all  that  concern 
which  my  extreme  love  for  you  both  might  be  ex- 
pected to  produce ;  and  I  wonder  what  can  have 
happened,  that  should  occasion  to  my  brother 
Quintus  either  such  deep  offence,  or  such  change- 
ableness  of  mind.  I  had  already  observed,  whU  I 
saw  that  you  also  suspected  at  the  time  of  your 
departure,  that  some  unfavourable  impression  had 
arisen,  and  that  he  was  hurt  in  mind,  and  harboured 
certain  unfriendly  suspicions;  which,  though  I  before 
often  wished  to  heal,  and  especially  after  the  allot- 
ment of  his  province ;  yet  1  was  not  aware  that  the 
offence  he  had  conceived  was  so  great  as  your  letter 
declares ;  nor  were  my  endeavours  attended  with 
the  success  that  I  hoped.  But  yet  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  consideration,  that  I  did  not  doobC 
but  he  would  see  you  either  at  Dyrrachiam,  or 
somewhere  in  those  parts ;  and  whenever  that 
happened,  I  trusted,  and  persuaded  myself,  that 
everything  would  be  amicably  settled  between  yon, 
not  only  by  discourse  and  explanation,  but  by  the 
very  sight  and  meeting  of  each  other.  For  what 
kindness  there  is  in  my  brother  Quintus,  what 
cheerfulness,  how  tender  a  disposition  both  to  con- 
ceive and  to  lay  aside  offence,  it  is  needless  for  mo 
to  mention  to  you,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  it. 
But  it  has  happened  very  unfortunately  that  yon 
have  not  seen  him  anywhere.  For  what  the  male- 
volence of  certain  persons  has  suggested  to  him, 
has  had  more  influence  than  either  hb  duty  or  his 
relationship,  or  the  former  affection  between  you, 
which  ought  to  have  great  weight :  and  it  is  easier 
to  guess,  than  to  declare,  where  the  blame  of  this 
misfortune  lies :  for  in  defending  my  own  rela- 
tions, I  am  afraid  of  appearing  harsh  towards 
yours^.  For  this  is  my  feeling  upon  the  subject, 
that  though  no  wound  may  have  been  inflicted  by 
those  of  his  own  household,  yet  they  certainly  might 
have  healed  that  which  was  ahready  received.  But 
the  fault  of  this  whole  affair,  which  extends  even 
something  further  than  appears,  I  can  better  explain 
to  you  when  we  meet.  Eespecting  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  you  from  lliessalonica,  add  the  langnage 
which  you  imagine  he  held  with  your  friends  at 
Rome,  and  upon  his  journey ;  what  foundation  there 
be  for  it  I  know  not ;  but  all  my  hope  of  removing 
this  vexation  rests  in  your  kindness.  For  if  yon 
consider,  that  the  minds  of  the  best  men  are  often 
irritable,  and  at  the  same  time  placable ;  and  that 
this  sensibility,  as  I  may  call  it,  and  tenderness  of 
nature,  is  generally  a  sign  of  goodness ;  and,  what 
is  the  chief  of  all,  that  we  ought  mutually  to  bear 
with  the  ill  humours,  or  faults,  or  offences  of  each 
other ;  these  differences,  as  I  hope,  will  easily  be 
composed :  and  that  you  may  do  so,  I  earnestly 
entreat  you :  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  me, 
who  sincerely  love  you,  that  there  should  be  no  one 
of  my  connexions  who  either  does  not  love  you,  or 
is  not  loved  by  you.  That  part  of  your  letter  was 
by  no  means  necessary,  in  which  you  explain  what 
opportunities  of  advantage  either  in  the  provinces 
or  m  the  city  you  have  foregone,  as  well  at  other 


7  From  hence  one  may  see  that  Cloero  thought  Poinpa* 
niu  to  blame. 
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timei,  ti  daring  my  consolate*:  for  your  inge- 
nuoosness  and  greataess  of  mind  are  weU  known  Co 
me.  Nor  have  I  ever  thought  there  was  any  differ- 
ence between  ui,  except  in  the  line  of  life  we 
adopted ;  inaimuch  as  a  certain  ambition  has  led 
me  to  the  porsoit  of  honours ;  whilst  a  different, 
but  most  irreproachable,  scheme  of  life,  has  con- 
ducted you  to  an  honourable  retirement.  In  that 
true  praise  of  sincerity,  of  diligence,  of  scrupulous 
adherence  to  duty,  I  set  neither  myself  nor  any- 
body else  before  you  ;  and  in  affection  towards  me, 
wh^  I  go  beyond  brotherly  and  domestic  attach- 
ments, I  attribute  the  first  place  to  you.  For  I 
have  seen,  and  thoroughly  known,  on  various  occa- 
sions, both  your  soliatude  and  your  joy  on  my 
account.  And  often  has  your  congratulation  on  my 
success  been  delightful  to  mo,  and  your  support  in 
my  fears  most  grateful.  Nay,  at  this  time,  from 
your  absence,  I  feel  a  want  not  only  of  counsel,  in 
which  you  excel,  but  of  that  intercourse  of  conver- 
sation, which  I  enjoy  with  peculiar  relish  in  your 
company.  What  shall  I  say  *  ?  In  business  of  the 
state  ?  in  which  it  is  not  allowable  for  me  to  be 
negligent ;  or  in  the  fatigues  of  the  forum  ?  which 
formerly  I  undertook  for  ambition's  sake;  now, 
that  I  may  be  able  by  ftivour  to  maintain  mv 
dignity,  or  even  in  domestic  concerns?  in  which 
both  before,  and  particularly  since  the  departure  of 
my  brother,  I  want  you  and  our  conversations.  In 
short,  neither  my  labour,  nor  my  rest,  neither  my 
busbess,  nor  my  idleness,  nor  forensic,  nor  do- 
mestic affairs,  nor  public,  nor  private,  can  any 
longer  proceed  without  your  sweet  and  friendly 
counsel  and  conversation.  From  the  mention  of 
these  things  modesty  has  often  restrained  us  both. 
But  it  has  now  b<^n  rendered  necessary  by  that 
part  of  your  letter  in  which  you  study  to  clear  and 
justify  yourself  and  vour  conduct  And  amidst  the 
embarrassments  arising  from  his  alienated  and' 
offended  mind,  this  however  has  happened  fortu- 
nately, that  your  resolution  of  declining  all  pro- 
vincial emplovments  has  been  known,  and  occasion- 
ally professed  by  you  to  me  and  others  of  your 
fHends  ;  so  that  your  not  being  together  may  appear 
to  be  the  effect  not  of  any  disagreement  and  rupture 
between  you,  but  of  your  inclination  and  judgment ; 
whence  I  trust  those  sentiments  which  have  been 
violated  will  easily  admit  of  expiation  ;  and  these 
between  us,  which  have  been  kept  sacred,  will  con- 
tinue  to  be  religiously  maintained. 

We  are  here  engaged  in  a  sickly,  wretched,  and 
changeable  republic.  For  I  suppose  yoahave  heard 
of  our  knights^  being  nearly  disunited  from  the 
senate,  ^rst  they  took  it  very  ill  that  a  decree  of 
the  senate  should  have  been  promulgated,  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  those  who  should  have 
received  money  as  judges.  At  the  passing  of  this 
decree  I  was  accidentally  absent ;  but  when  I  found 
that  the  equestrian  order  was  much  disturbed  at  it, 
though  they  did  not  openly  say  so,  I  reproved  the 

>  It  is  to  be  BUppoaed  that  Cicero,  daring  his  oonsulabip, 
would  not  fkil  to  ofifer  his  assistanoe  In  procoring  for  Attl- 
ous  any  appointmmt  be  might  wish  to  hold. 

•  The  aeoBo  I  hare  given  to  this  passage  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  nstttl  pnnotuatian,  bat  appears  to  me  most  consonant 
to  Cicero^  ordinary  manner  of  writing,  and  most  suitable 
to  the  context. 

**  The  Roman  people  were  divided  into  three  orders, 
senators,  knights,  and  plebeians.  The  business  of  the 
knights  was  chiufly  to  act  as  Judges,  or  as  farawn  of  the 
public  revenoe. 


senate,  as  I  thought,  with  great  authority ;  and 
spake  forcibly  and  copiously  in  not  the  most 
honourable  cause.  Now  for  another  fiivonrite 
concern  of  the  knights,  scarcely  to  be  borne, 
which,  however,  I  have  not  only  borne,  but  justi- 
fied. The  farmers  of  the  revenue  in  AsiaS  who  had 
made  their  agreement  with  the  censors,  complained 
in  the  senate  that  they  had  been  deosived  by  the 
hope  of  gain,  and  had  miade  an  improvident  baiigain, 
and  petitioned  that  the  letting  nught  be  set  aside. 
I  took  the  lead  among  their  supporters  ;  or  rather 
I  was  the  second ;  for  it  was  Crassus  who  encou- 
raged them  to  present  this  request.  An  odious 
business,  disreputable  petition,  mid  a  confession  of 
imprudence.  But  there  was  the  greatest  reason  to 
^prehend,  that,  if  they  gained  no  redress,  they 
might  be  altogether  alienated  from  the  senate: 
This  affair  also  was  principally  managed  by  me ; 
and  it  was  brought  aboi^t  that  they  obtained  a  very 
full  and  very  frioidly  senate ;  and  I  said  a  good  deal 
respecting  the  dignity  and  unanimity  of  the  two 
orders,  on  the  first  of  December  and  day  following. 
The  business  is  not  yet  finally  settled,  but  the  in- 
clination of  the  senate  has  beoi  clearly  seen.  Me- 
tellas,  the  consul  elect,  had  alone  spoken  against  it 
That  hero  of  ours,  Csito,  was  going  to  speak,  but 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  day  it  did  not  come 
to  his  turn.  Thus  maintaining  my  proposed  line  of 
conduct,  I  support,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  that  con- 
cord I  had  endeavoured  to  cement  But  yet,  since 
these  measures  are  liable  to  fsil,  a  certain  safe  way, 
as  I  hope,  is  fortifying  to  enable  me  to  retain  my 
authority.  I  cannot  sufSciently  explain  this  to  you 
by  letter,  but  I  will  give  you  a  little  hint  I  am 
very  fimiliar  with  Pompeius.  I  know  what  you 
will  say.  I  will  use  caution,  wherever  caution  can 
be  used  ;  and  I  will  write  more  fuUy  to  you  some 
other  time  about  my  intentions  in  conducting  the 
business  of  the  republic.  Do  you  know  that 
Lucceius  purposes  immediately  to  solicit  the  con- 
sulship I  for  there  are  said  to  be  only  two  candi- 
dates. CsBtar,  with  whom  he  thinks  he  may  unite 
through  Anius ;  and  Bibulns,  with  whom  he  sup- 
poses he  may  be  joined  through  C.  Piso.  Do  you 
Laugh  ?  Believe  me,  this  is  no  laughing  matter. 
What  else  shall  I  tell  you?  What?  Therearemany 
things :  but  at  another  time.  If  you  would  have 
us  expect  you,  take  care  to  let  me  know.  Now  I 
modestly  beg,  what  I  earnestly  wish,  that  you  will 
come  as  soon  as  yon  can.    The  fifth  of  Deoember. 


LETTER  XVIII. 
There  is  nothing  of  which  I  now  so  mudi  feel 
the  want,  as  of  him  with  whom  I  can  communicate 
ever?  thing  that  concerns  me ;  who  loves  me,  who 
is  prudent, — ^with  whom  I  can  converse  without 
flattery,  without  dissimulation,  without  reserve. 
For  my  brother,  who  is  all  candour  and  kindness, 
is  away ;  Metellus  is  no  more  to  me  than  the  sea- 
shore, or  the  air,  a  mere  desert :  but  yon,  who  have 
so  often  relieved  my  cares  and  anxieties  by  your 
conversation  and  counsel,  who  used  to  be  my 
companion  in  public  matters,  my  confidant  in  all 
private  ones,  the  partaker  of  all  my  words  and 
thoughts,  where  are  you  ?     I  am  so  deserted  by 

e  Aedani  appear  to  have  been  penons  fhnn  the  order  of 
knights,  who  rented  of  the  censors  tbm  ooUeotioo  of  the 
tributes  from  Asia  MincH-.  as  was  usual  In  other  piovlnces, 
fur  five  years  at  a  time. 
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everybody  that  I  have  no  other  comfort  but  what 
is  enjoyed  with  my  wife  and  daaghter,  and  my 
sweet  little  Cicero.  For  those  ambition^  and  out- 
ward friendships  make  some  show  in  public,  but 
have  no  domestic  fruit  So  that  whilst  my  house 
is  full  every  morning, — whilst  I  go  down  to  the 
Forum  attended  with  troops  of  friends, — out  of 
this  crowd  I  can  find  nobody  with  whom  I  can 
either  jest  freely  or  open  my  bosom  familiarly. 
Therefore  I  look  for  you,  I  want  you,  nay  I  cidl 
for  you.  For  there  are  many  things  which  trouble 
and  distress  me,  which,  could  I  pour  them  into 
your  ears,  I  seem  as  if  I  could  discharge  in  the 
conversation  of  a  single  walk.  The  stings  and 
vexations  of  my  domestic  troubles  I  shall  keep  to 
myself,  and  not  trust  to  this  letter  and  to  a  strange 
messenger.  And  these  (for  I  would  not  have  you 
think  too  much  of  them)  are  not  of  great  moment ; 
but  yet  they  hang  upon  me,  and  tease  me,  and 
have  no  friendly  counsel  or  conversation  to  allay 
them.  But  in  the  republic,  although  there  is  a 
ready  courage,  yet  the  inclination  to  exert  itself 
does  again  and  again  elude  every  remedy  <*.  Should 
I  but  shortly  collect  together  what  has  been  done 
since  your  departure,  you  must  needs  exclaim,  that 
the  state  of  Rome  can  no  longer  subsist  For  it 
was,  I  believe,  after  you  left  us,  that  the  first  en- 
trance was  made  upon  the  cause  of  the  Clodian 
story.  Upon  which  occasion,  conceiving  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  cutting  down  and  restraining 
the  licentiousi^ess  of  the  young,  I  exerted  myself 
with  vehemence,  and  poured  forth,  all  the  powers 
of  my  mind  and  understanding, — influenced  by  no 
hostility  towards  anybody,  but  by  the  hope  of 
correcting  the  republic  and  healing  the  state. 
Deeply  is  the  republic  injured  by  this  corrupt  and 
profligate  judgment*.  See  now  what  has  since  taken 
place  :  a  consul'  has  been  imposed  upon  us  whom 
nobody  that  is  not  as  much  a  philosopher  as  our- 
selves can  bear  to  look  at  without  a  sigh.  How 
severe  a  wound  is  this  1  Aiter  a  decree  of  the 
senate  had  passed  respecting  bribery  at  elections, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  judges,  no  law  was 
carried  through, — the  senate  was  worried  out, — ^the 
Roman  knights  alienated.  So  that  year  overtimed 
two  supports  of  the  state  which  by  me  alone  had 
been  established  ;  for  the  senate  both  threw  away 
its  authority  and  dissolved  the  union  of  the  two 
orders.  Now  then  another  fine  year  has  been 
entered  upon  !  Its  beginning  has  been  such  that 
the  annual  rites  in  honour  of  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  Youth  were  omitted.  For  Memmius  was  en- 
gaged in  initiating  the  wife  of  M.  LucuUus  in  rites 
of  his  ovm'.  Menelaus'',  not  brooking  that,  pro- 
cured a  divorce.  But  whereas  that  Idsean  shepherd^ 
had  only  abused  Menelaus, — this  Paris  of  ours  has 
treated   both  Menelaus    and  Agamemnon  J  with 

<)  1  ondorstand  the  expression  animus  and  voluiUat  to 
apply  not  to  Cicero,  but  Co  Tn  republican 

<  See  letter  16  of  this  book. 

'  This  conmil  is  L.  Afranius,  a  creature  of  Fompeiue,  and 
deoignated  by  Cicero  as  the  son  of  Aulus.  Bee  letter  16  of 
this  book. 

S  It  must  be  supposed  that  Memmiua  ought  to  have  pre- 
sided at  the  ritee  of  Juventas.  It  seems  that  he  debauched 
the  wife  of  M.  Lucullus,  which  is  meant  by  those  rites  of 
his  own. 

It  M.  Lucullus,  called  Menelaus,  as  having  been  injured 
by  Memmiua,  whom  he  had  before  called  Paris. 

»  Paris. 

i  L.  Lucullod,  tlie  brother  of  Marcus,  so  called  because 


scorn.  But  there  is  one  C.  Hercnniue,  a  tribane, 
whom  perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  (though 
you  may  have  heard  of  him,  for  he  belongs  to  your 
tribe)  k  ;  and  Sextus,  his  father,  used  to  distribute 
among  you  the  money  of  the  candidates  ^  This 
man  wants  to  translate  P.  Clodius  to  the  condition 
of  a  plebeian™ ;  and  the  same  fellow  proposes  that 
the  populace  at  large  should  vote  on  this  affair  of 
Clodius  in  the  Campus  Martius".  I  have  given 
him  such  a  reception  in  the  senate  as  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  do  to  such  scoundrels  ;  bat  nothing  can 
be  more  insensible  than  he  is.  Metellus  is  u 
excellent  consul,  and  attached  to  me ;  but  it  lessens 
his  authority  that  he  has,  as  a  matter  of  form,  pro- 
mulgated this  proposal  respecting  Clodius.  Bat 
this  son  of  Aulus  °,  ye  gods  !  how  dull,  how 
spiritless  a  soldier ;  how  well  he  deserves  to  lend 
an  ear  every  day,  as  he  does,  to  hear  himself  abused 
by  Palicanus.  An  Agrarian  law  has  been  promul. 
gated4)y  Flavins,  a  poor  thing,  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  Plotius.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  not  s 
sound  statesman,  not  a  phantom  of  one,  to  be 
found.  He  who  might  be  one,  my  intimate  (for 
so  he  is,  and  I  wish  you  to  know  it)  Pompdai 
defends  that  painted  robe  of  his'  by  keeping 
silence.  Crassus  utters  not  a  word  against  the 
favour  of  the  people.  The  others  yoa  are  already 
acquainted  with  ;  who  are  so  stupid  that  they  hope 
to  preserve  their  luxurious  stews  <  when  the  republic 
is  lost  The  only  person  who  administen  any 
relief,  rather  by  his  firmness  and  integrity  than  by 
his  counsel  or  prudence,  is  Cato,  who  now  for  tbe 
third  month  continues  to  harass  the  poor  coUectori*', 
who  have  been  Tery  friendly  to  him.  So  we  sre 
compelled  to  pass  no  decree  about  other  mattea 
till  an  answer  is  given  to  these  collectors.  I  expect 
therefore  that  even  the  business  of  the  embassiei 
vrill  be  put  off.  You  see  now  by  what  waves  we 
are  tossed :  and  if  from  what  I  have  said  yon  per- 
ceive that  there  is  as  much  more  unsaid,  yet  visit 
us  once  more ;  and  although  these  parts  to  which 
I  call  you  deserve  to  be  shunned,  nevertheless  let 
the  value  you  set  upon  our  friend^ip  be  such,  tfast 
you  may  be  glad  to  enjoy  it  even  with  these  vexa- 
tions. For,  that  yov  may  not  be  registered  as  an 
absentee,  I  will  take  care  to  have  your  return  given 
out  and  proclaimed  everywhere.  To  be  registered 
just  at  the  lustration*  is  like  a  very  merchant 

Agamemnon  was  brother  to  Menelaus*  Memmitu,  vbo 
bad  thus  insulted  M.  LucuUus,  had  before  tatjured  Ul 
brother,  in  opposing  his  petition  for  a  triumph. 

k  The  people  of  Borne  were  distributed  into  thirty-Art 
tribes. 

*  The  inferior  magistrates  were  deoted  by  the  tribts, 
and  probably  might  distribute  money  amongst  tho«  <■ 
their  own  tribe  for  this  purpoee. 

«  Clodius  wanted,  for  factious  purposes,  to  become  til- 
bune,  for  which  it  was  neceasary  he  should  be  a  plebelaa> 
He  therefore  contrived  to  get  adopted  into  a  plebeiiD 
family. 

n  The  tribunes  had  the  power  of  calling  the  oooitls 
tributa  in  the  Campus  MarUus ;  and,  in  voting  by  tHlMi 
as  every  citiaen  bad  a  voice  In  his  own  tribe,  oonseqaeotV 
the  plebeians  had  a  great  majority. 

o  Afranius.  ^ 

P  Pompeius  oontinued  to  wear  his  coloured  i<*e  <» 
triumph. 

«J  The  stews  for  flsh  were  among  the  principal  taxun" 
of  the  R4)man8.  m t-^ 

'  Thrae  are  the  farmers  of  the  revenues  of  A»l»  «»n« 
spoken  of  in  letter  17  of  thif  book. 

•  The  registry  of  the  censors,  which  was  renewed  cvoiy 
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lerefbre  take  care  that  we  may  see  joa  as  soon 
possible.  The  1  st  of  February,  m  the  consuljihip 
'  L  Metellus  and  L.  Afranius. 


LETTER  XIX. 
Not  only  if  I  had  as  mach  leisure  as  yoa  have, 
it  also  if  I  was  content  to  send  such  short  letters, 
sboold  surpass  you,  and  write  much  oftener  than 
ra  do.  But,  hesides  my  great  and  incredible 
xnpations,  I  never  suffer  any  letter  to  go  to  you 
ithoat  some  argument  and  opinion.  First  then, 
I  it  is  proper  in  writing  to  such  a  lover  of  his 
)imtry,  I  will  send  you  an  account  of  what  is 
Dtng  forward  in  the  republic ;  next,  as  I  know 
oor  affection  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  conceive 
on  may  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  relating  to  myself, 
ind  with  respect  to  the  republic,  the  chief  concern 
t  prestnt  is  the  apprehension  of  a  Gallic  war. 
W  the  Edui,  our  brethren  (as  they  have  heen 
•tkd),  are  actually  fighting ;  the  Sequani  have 
leeo  figbting  very  ill ;  and  the  Helvetii  are  without 
ioabt  in  arms,  and  making  incursions  into  the 
lomm  province.  The  senate  has  decreed  that 
lie  consuls  should  have  the  two  Gauls  allotted  to 
hem ;  that  a  levy  should  be  made  ;  that  exemptions 
(boold  not  be  admitted  ;  that  ambassadors  should 
)t  despatched  with  authority,  who  should  go  to 
the  cities  of  Gaul  and  take  care  that  they  do  not 
^Q  the  Helvetii.  The  ambassadors  are  Q.  Me- 
tellat  Creticus,  and  L.  Flaccus,  and  (by  an  ill 
issortment,  like  the  Greek  proverb  of  pouring 
prenoos  ointment  upon  lentils)  Lentulns  the  son 
of  Clodianus.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
mg,  that  when,  among  the  consulars,  the  first  lot 
fell  spon  me,  a  full  senate  with  one  voice  deter- 
mined that  I  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  city. 
After  me  the  same  thing  happened  to  Pompeius : 
BO  thst  we  two  seemed  to  be  kept  as  pledges  of  the 
repoblie.  Why  then  should  I  look  for  the  applauses 
of  others  when  these  spring  up-  at  home  ?  Now 
this  is  the  state  of  the  city  affairs.  The  Agrarian 
law  was  vehemently  urged  by  the  tribune  Flavins, 
tboQgh  the  author  of  it  was  Pompeius,  and  it  had 
nothing  popular  besides  ltd  author.  From  this 
law  I  took  out,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
nsembly,  whatever  affected  the  interests  of  private 
persons  :  I  exempted  the  land  which  had  been  sold 
in  the  consulship  of  P.  Mucins  and  L.  Calpumius ; 
I  confirmed  the  possessions  of  Sulla's  people ;  the 
VoUtemni  and  Arretini,  whose  lands  SoUa  had 
Glared  public,  hat  had  not  allotted,  I  retained  in 
Ihe  ei^joyment  of  their  property.  One  plan  I  did 
not  obJMt  to,  that  land  should  be  purchased  with 
Ais  adventitious  money,  which  might  be  derived, 
^  the  space  of  five  years,  from  the  tributes  of  the 
nmotries  newly  conquered*.  The  senate  was 
idverse  to  the  whole  of  this  Agrarian  scheme,  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  designed  only  to  give  some  new 
po«^  to  Pompeius ;  for  Pompeius  had  used  great 
*>crtioBS  to  accomplish  his  wish  of  carrying  the 
^  through.  But,  with  the  full  approbation  of 
*W  who  were  to  occupy  the  lands,  I  confirmed 
^  titles  of  the  actual  possessors  (for  our  strength, 
*•  yon  know,  lies  in  the  rich  proprietors),  whilst  I 

^"^  7Mr,  WM  ooneluded  by  a  lustration,  or  aacrlfloe  of 
^'^''^^tkm,  addrcMed  to  the  asKmbled  people. 

*  TImw  were  the  conntrfea  oonquvrod  by  Pompeius  in 
^«MithrMaiicwar 


satisfied  the  people  and  Pompeius  (for  that  also  I 
wished  to  do)  by  the  purchase  ;  which  being  care- 
fully conducted,  I  hoped  the  lees  of  the  city  might 
be  drawn  off,  and  the  waste  lands  of  Italy  peopled. 
But  this  whole  affair  has  cooled  again,  having  been 
interrupted  by  the  war.    Metellus  is  indeed  a  good 
consul,  and  is  much  attached  to  me :  the  other  is 
such  a  mere  cipher,  that  he  does  not  even  know 
what  it  is  that  he  has  bought^    These  are  the 
chief  things  of  the  republic ;  unless  you  may  think 
it  concerns  the  republic  also,  that  one  Herennius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  of  your  tribe,  a  good-for- 
nothing  and  needy  fellow,  has  several  times  insti- 
tuted a  motion  for  transferring  P.  Clodius  to  the . 
rank  of  a  plebeian  :   but  many  have  interposed 
their  prohibition.    This,  I  think,  is  what  has  been 
doing  in  the  republic.   But  for  myself,  after  having 
once   obtained   the    distinguished  and  immortal 
glory  of  that  fifth  of  December*,  not  without  much 
envy  and  ill  will,  I  have  never  ceased  to  exert  the 
same  spirit  in  the  republic,  and  to  support  that 
dignity  which  I  had  entered  upon  and  attained. 
But  when  I  had  witnessed,  first,  in  the  acquittal 
of  Clodius,  the  inconstancy  and  weakness  of  the 
judges ;  then  saw  how  easily  our  knights  collectors, 
though  they  continued  friendly  to  me,  were  dis- 
unit^  from  the  senate ;  then  again,  that  certain 
happy  spirits  (those  luxurious  possessors  of  fish- 
ponds, I   mean,  your  friends)  are  undisguisedly 
envious  of  me ;  I  considered  that  it  was  time  to 
look  out  for  some  greater  support  and  stronger 
securities.     Therefore,  first  I  brought  Pompeins, 
who  had  too  long  observed  a  silence  upon  my 
transactions,  into  that  disposition,  that  in  the 
senate,  not  once,  butrepeatedly,  and  at  considerable 
length,  he  attributed  to  me  the  safety  of  the  empire 
and  of  the  world :  which  did  not  so  much  concern 
me  (for  what  I  did  is  not  so  obscure  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  testimony,  or  so  doubtful  as  to  require 
commendation)  as  the  republic  ;   because  there 
were  certain  ill-disposed  people  who  expected  that 
some  contention    might   arise  between   me  and 
Pompeius  from  a  disagreement  upon  those  matters. 
With  him  I  have  united  myself  in  such  intimacy, 
that  each  of  us  may  hence  be  more  fortified  in  his 
own  line  of  conduct,  and  firmer  in  the  republic, 
from  this  connexion.     And  that  hostility  of  the 
licentious  and  delicate  youth,  which  had  been  raised 
against  me,  has  been  so  softened  by  my  civility, 
that  they  all  now  pav  me  particular  attention.     In 
short,  I  do  nothing  harsh  towards  anybody,— nor, 
however,  any  thing  popular  and  unbecoming ;  but 
my  whole  conduct  is  so  regulated,  that  I  maintain 
a  constancy  towards  the  republic  ;  and  in  my  pri- 
vate concerns,  on  account  of  the  unsteadiness  of 
the  good,  the  unkindness  of  the  malevolent,  the 
hatred  of  the  wicked,  towards  me,  I  adopt  a  certain 
caution  and  attention ;  and  so  bear  my  affections, 
whilst  I  am  implicated  in  these  new  connexions, 
that  the  sly  Sicilian  Epicharmus  often  whispers  in 
my  ear  that  verse  of  his, — **  Be  sober  and  distrust- 
ful ;  these  are  the  sinews  of  the  understanding  :*' 
and  of  my  management  and  scheme  of  life  you  see, 
I  think,  as  it  were  a  model     Respecting  your 
business  yon  often  write  to  me;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  remedy  it, — for  the  decree  of  the  s^ate  was 
carried  by  a  great  concurrence  of  members,  without 

«  Meaning  that  he  had  bought  the  consubthip. 
▼  When  be  defeated  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  ordered 
his  aocomplioes  to  be  put  to  death. 
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the  aathority  of  any  of  ns  consulars.  For,  as  to 
your  tedng  that  I  was  present  when  it  was  drawn 
up,  yon  may  understand  from  the  decree  itself  that 
a  different  object  was  at  that  time  brought  forward; 
and  this  about  the  free  people  was  added  without 
any  occasion, — and  was  so  done  by  P.  Senrilius 
the  son,  who  gave  his  opinion  among  the  last 
Bat  at  this  time  it  cannot  be  altered :  so  that  the 
meetings  which  were  at  first  held  on  this  subject 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  kept  up.  If,  how- 
ever, by  your  gentle  manners  you  have  squeesed 
out  of  the  Sicyonians  any  portion  of  money,  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  made  aeqnunftad  witk  it.  I 
have  sent  you  the  aeeoviit  of  my  ooBflubte,  written 
ia  Greek ;  ia  wUck,  if  there  is  anything  that 
appears  to  an  Attic  gentleman  not  to  be  correct  and 
good  Greek,  I  will  cot  say  to  you,  what  I  think 
LucuUas  said  cf  his  history,  that  he  purposely 
introdnoed  some  barbarisms,  that  it  might  be  known 
to  be  the  work  of  a  Roman.  In  mine  if  there  be 
anything  of  that  sort,  it  will  be  without  my  know- 
ledge, and  contrary  to  my  inclination.  If  I  com- 
plete that  in  Latin,  I  will  send  it  to  you.  You 
may  expect  the  third  in  verse  ^,  that  I  may  omit 
no  mode  of  celebrating  my  own  praises.  Here 
take  care  that  you  do  not  quote  upon  me  the 
Greek  proverb,  '*  Who  will  praise  his  father?'" 
For  if  there  is  anything  better  among  men  let  it  be 
praised,  and  let  me  be  blamed  for  not  rather  be- 
stowing my  praises  elsewhere;  though  what  I 
write  is,  after  all,  not  praise,  but  history.  My 
brother  Quintus  studies  to  exculpate  himself  in  his 
letters,  and  affirms  that  he  never  spoke  anything 
against  you  to  anybody :  but  this  must  be  managed 
between  us  with  great  care  and  diligence  when  we 
meet.  Do  you  only  at  length  visit  us  again.  This 
Cossinius,  to  whom  I  give  my  letter,  seems  to  me 
an  excellent  man,  free  from  levity,  and  affectionate 
towards  yon,  and  such  as  your  letter  represented 
him.    The  1 5th  of  March. 


LETTER  XX. 

Upon  my  return  to  Rome  from  my  Pompei- 
anum^  on  the  12th  of  May,  oiur  friend  Cincius 
gave  me  your  letter  dated  the  18th  of  February,  to 
which  I  now  reply.  And  first,  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  are  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  my 
opinion  respecting  you*.  In  the  next  place,  it 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  that  you  should  have 
shown  such  moderation  in  those  affairs  in  which  I 
and  my  fomily  were  concerned,  not  without  some 
appearance  of  harshness  and  unkindness  * ;  which 
is  a  proof  at  once  of  no  small 'affection,  and  of 
consummate  judgment  and  prudence.    On  which 


«  This  he  afterwards  executed.    See  book  U.  letter  3. 

'  Some  doubts  hare  been  entertained  about  the  applica- 
tion of  this  proverb.  In  the  beginnfang  of  PlutaroIi.'S  life 
of  Aratus  it  is  quoted  more  at  length ;  and  finom  thence  I 
^ould  uoderttand  it  here  to  signify,  that  as  it  was  con- 
cluded that  one  who  praised  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors, 
had  no  merit  of  his  own ;  so  it  might  be  inferred,  that  if 
Cloero  was  so  vain  of  his  oonsniship  he  had  little  else  to 
boast  of. 

T  Cicero  possessed  several  villas,  one  of  which  was  near 
Pompeii.  • 

s  This  probablj  allndea  to  what  he  had  said  in  letter  17 
of  this  book. 

•  Meaning  the  disagreement  between  Quintos  and  his 
wife  Pomponia. 


subject  as  you  have  written  so  graciously,  so  cue- 
fully,  so  fairly,  and  candidly,  that  I  not  only  htn 
nothing  further  to  ask  of  you,  bat  had  no  right  ts 
expect  so  much  readiness  and  mildness  from  yon, 
or  from  any  man ;  I  think  it  best  to  say  nodiing 
more  about  the  business.  When  we  meet,  fheD. 
if  any  occasion  occurs,  we  will  confer  togethrr  by 
word  of  mouth. 

In  what  you  say  about  the  republic,  you  trj^ie 
affectionately  and  wisely ;  and  your  opinion  is  not 
at  variance  with  the  line  of  conduct  I  have  adopted. 
I  ought  neither  to  recede  from  Uie  state  of  mj 
ifignity,  nor  to  go  without  my  host  into  the  for- 
tifications of  another  man ;  and  he**  of  wbom 
you  speak,  has  nothing  noble,  nothing  exalted, 
nothing  that  is  not  abject  and  popular.  Tat 
the  course  I  have  taken  is  perhaps  not  withont 
its  advantage  to  myself  in  promoting  the  tranqnil- 
lity  of  my  own  times ;  but  it  is  still  much  more 
advantageous  to  the  republic  than  to  me,  that  the 
violence  of  the  wicked  against  me  should  be 
repressed  by  my  having  confirmed  the  wsTeriog 
opinion  of  one  in  the  highest  fortune,  autboritj, 
and  favour;  and  by  having  converted  him  from 
the  hopes  of  bad  men  to  the  commendation  of  mj 
actions.  Had  any  meanness  been  necessary  on  ny 
part,  I  should  have  thought  no  object  an  equin- 
lent;  but  everything  has  been  done  in  such  i 
manner,  that  my  dignity  has  sostained  no  dimino- 
tion  from  compliance  with  him,  while  his  is 
increased  by  his  approbation  of  me.  The  rest  it, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  so  managed,  as  not  to 
permit  that  what  I  have  done,  may  appear  to  hare 
S>een  done  by  accident  My  good  men,  those 
whom  you  mention,  and  that  Sparta*^,  which  you  say 
has  fallen  to  my  lot,  I  will  not  only  never  desert, 
but  even  if  I  am  deserted  by  it,  1  wfll  still  cootinne 
in  my  former  sentiments.  I  would  wish  yoo, 
however,  to  consider,  that,  since  the  death  of 
Catnlns,  I  maintain  this  course  of  honour  withoat 
protectors,  and  without  associates :  for  as  Rhin- 
ton,  I  think,  says,  **  some  are  as  nottiing,  others 
care  for  nothing."  With  regard  to  the  envy 
which  our  epicures  bear  me,  I  will  either  write  to 
you  at  another  time  or  will  reserve  it  till  we  meet 
But  nothing  shall  tear  me  from  the  senate ;  vhe- 
ther  because  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  omted, 
or  that  it  is  most  suitable  to  my  affairs,  or  that  I 
am  not  sorry  to  be  held  in  such  esteem  by  tiiem. 

With  regard  to  the  Sicyonians,  as  I  told  you  io 
a  former  letter,  there  is  not  much  hope  in  the 
senate.  For  there  is  now  nobody  that  offers  any 
comphkint.  So  that,  if  you  wait  for  this,  it  is  a 
long  business.  Try  some  other  means  if  yoo  an- 
For  it  has  been  concluded  without  animadversion 
from  those  whom  it  concerned ;  and  the  senators 
hastily  ran  to  support  the  motion.  The  season  is 
not  yet  come  for  superseding  the  decree ;  becaose 
there  are  not  only  none  to  complain,  but  raanv 
arc  very  well  pleased ;  partly  through  malice  , 
partly  ffom  an  opinion  of  its  justice.  Your  friend 
Metellns  is  an  excellent  consul  I  have  only  to 
blame  in  him,  that  he  is  not  very  well  pleased  widi 
the  nevrs  of  peace  from  Gaul.     I  suppose  he  is 

^  Pompeius.  ^  __ 

c  This  obviouslyallodes  to  a  pasBnge  in  some  letter  frtn 

Atticus,  who  had  applied  to  Cicero  a  Greek  proverbial  ex- 

preerion.  signifying,  that  one  who  was  bora  at  Sparta  oogbt 

to  act  worthily  of  thte  dintinction. 

d  Being  pleaaed  to  see  the  public  creditors  dlasiipolnted. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 


■mbitiottt  of  a  triumph.  In  this  I  wish  he  were 
aoore  moderate.  Eferything  else  is  excellent, 
fiat  this  son  of  Aulas  behaves  in  such  a  manner, 
that  his  consulate  is  no  consulate,  but  the  mortifi- 
cation of  our  Magnus*.  Of  my  writings  I  have 
sent  you  my  consulate  in  Greek.  I  delivered  the 
book  to  L.  Cossinius.  But  while  you  are  pleased 
with  my  Latin  compositions,  I  imagine  that,  as  a 
Greek,  you  will  bear  towards  this  Greek  one  a 
little  envy.  If  anybody  else  writes  upon  this 
subject  I  will  send  it  you.  But,  believe  me,  as 
soon  as  they  haTe  read  this  of  mine,  they  are 
somehow  checked.  Now,  to  return  to  my  own 
business,  L.  Papirius  Psetus,  a  good  man,  and 
fond  of  me,  has  made  me  a  present  of  the  books 
which  Ser.  Claudius  left.  As  your  friend  Cincins 
dedared  that,  by  the  Cindan  law',  it  was  allowable 
to  take  them,  I  said  that  I  should  most  willingly 

•  Magnas,  or  great,  is  well  known  to  have  been  an  appel- 
lation of  PompciuB,  who  had  got  Afranlof,  the  son  of  Auliu, 
to  be  eleeted  consnl. 

f  This  is  said  Joking.  Clnelus^  name  has  frequently 
oocurred  before,  as  an  agent  employed  by  Attieus.  The 
Cindan  law  forbade  the  receiving  of  extravagant  sums  for 
pleading. 

f  Thk  is  not  said  to  Pctos  in  reply  to  his  oflte*  actually 


accept  them  if  he  offered  them'.  Now,  if  you 
love  me,  if  you  know  that  yon  are  bebved  by  me\ 
use  your  endeavours,  through  your  friends,  your 
clients,  your  guests,  nay,  your  fireed-meo,  and 
slaves,  that  not  a  scrap  of  them  may  be  lost.  For 
I  want  exceedingly  both  the  Greek  books,  which  I 
suspect,  and  the  Latin,  which  I  know  he  left.  I 
have  every  day  more  satisfaction  in  these  studies, 
whenever  the  business  of  the  forum  permits.  Yon 
will  render  me  a  most,  I  say,  a  most  grateful 
service,  if  you  will  attend  to  this  with  the  same 
diligence  you  use  in  things  which  you  suppose  me 
to  have  much  at  heart  At  the  same  time  I  recom- 
mend to  you  the  affairs  of  Pstus  himself,  for 
undertaking  which  he  gives  you  the  greatest 
thanks.  I  not  only  ask,  but  entreat  you,  at  length 
to  visit  us. 

mado,  but  to  Cincins,  on  the  supposition  that  it  might  be 
made.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  adds  si  tUtuUsMt,  H« 
told  Cincius.  that  since  he  so  interpreted  hto  nameeake^ 
law,  that  he  might  legally  accept  the  books,  ha  shovkl  be 
very  glad  to  do  so  i/the^  vfr*  cfftrtd  to  kirn, 

k  This  may  allude  partiealarly  t»  some  cxpresstons 
which  it  is  probable  Attieos  had  used  In  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  letter  17,  wlisisn<ismilsiisiei  bis  strong  aff^otkm 
for  bin. 


BOOK    II. 


LETTER  L 


On  the  Ist  of  June,  as  I  was  going  to  Antjum, 
and  gladly  leaving  the  gladiators  of  M.  Metellus,  I 
met  your  servant.  He  delivered  to  me  your  letter, 
and  the  Greek  narrative  of  my  consulship,  upon 
which  I  was  glad  that  I  had  previously  given  to 
L.  Cossinius  my  book  on  the  same  subject,  written 
likewise  in  Greek,  which  he  was  to  take  to  you. 
For  iiad  I  read  yours  first,  you  might  say  that  I 
had  stolen  from  yon.  Although  yours,  which  I 
eagerly  read,  appeared  to  me  rather  rough  and 
undressed,  yet  that  very  negligence  had  the  effect 
of  ornament ;  and,  as  they  say  of  women,  it  was 
the  sweeter  from  having  no  perfume. 

My  book,  on  the  other  hand,  had  exhausted  the 
whole  repository  of  Isocrates,  and  all  the  scent- 
boxes  of  his  disciples,  and,  in  some  measure,  even 
the  colours  of  Aristotle.  This,  as  you  mentioned 
in  a  former  letter,  you  just  tasted  at  Corcyra ;  but 
afterwards  I  imagine  you  received  it  from  Cossi- 
nius. I  should  not  have  ventured  to  send  it  you, 
unless  I  had  deliberatelv  and  critically  examined 
it.  Though  Posidonius',  to  whom  I  had  sent  my 
memoir,  that  he  might  describe  the  same  events  in 
a  more  finished  style,  told  me  in  his  answer  from 
Rhodes,  that  the  perusal  had  not  only  not  disposed 
him  to  write,  but  had  completely  discouraged  him. 
What  say  you?  I  have  confounded  the  Greek 
nation  ;  so  that  they  who  pressed  me  to  give  them 
materials,  which  they  might  embellish,  have  now 
ceased  to  trouble  me.  If  the  book  pleases  you, 
you  will  take  care  to  have  it  circulated  in  Athens, 
and  other  dtiesJ  of  Greece.    For  it  may  possibly 

1  Posidoniua  was  a  Stole  philosopher,  under  whpm  CIcaro 
bad  studied  at  Rhodes, 
i  Previous  to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  transcribing 


throw  some  splendour  on  my  a^rs.  I  will  send 
the  speeches  you  ask  for,  and  some  others,  since 
yon  seem  to  be  pleased  with  what  I  have  written 
at  the  desire  of  certain  young  men.  For,  as  your 
fellow-dtixen  Demosthenes,  in  thoae  orations  which 
are  called  Philippics,  had  shone  forth,  and  eman- 
cipated himself  from  that  abrupt  and  judicial 
manner  of  speaking,  that  he  might  appear  more 
dignified  and  statesman-like :  so  it  became  me  to 
see  that  there  should  be  some  orations  of  mine, 
which  might  be  called  consular ;  of  which  one  was 
delivered  in  the  senate  on  the  1st  of  January ;  the 
next  to  the  people  on  the  Agrarian  law ;  the  third 
on  the  subject  of  Otho^ ;  the  fourth  in  defence  of 
Rabirins ;  the  fifth  on  the  children  of  the  persons 
proscribed*;  the  sixth,  when  in  the  assembly  I 
resigned  my  province";  the  seventh,  by  which  I 
drove  out  Catiline ;  the  eighth,  which  1  delivered 
to  the  people  the  day  after  Catiline's  flight :  the 
ninth,  in  the  assembly  on  the  day  when  the  Allo- 
broges  gave  their  public  testimony";  the  tenth,  in 

and  di^MTsing  of  books  must  have  been  a  work  of  great 
labour,  and  must  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

^  Otho  had  been  the  author  of  a  law  which  appropri- 
ated a  distinguished  part  of  the  theatre  to  the  use  of  the 
knights.  This  Otho  coming  into  the  theatre  during 
Cicero's  consulship  was  hooted  by  the  populace,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  kni^ts,  so  as  to  endanger  a  considerable 
uproar ;  upon  which  Cicero  smnmoned  the  people  to  the 
t«Biple  of  Bellona,  where  he  addressed  them  with  enoh 
effect,  that,  upr>n  returning  to  the  theatre,  they  joined 
their  applause  to  that  of  the  knights.  The  oration  is  not 
extant. 

I  This  relates  to  Sulla's  proscription. 

■n  Cicero  having  declined  the  province  of  Blaoedonia  in 
favour  of  C.  Antonius,  was  nomfaiated  to  that  of  Ci|al|4ne 
Gaul,  but  immediately  gsve  it  up  to  Q.  Metelloa 

"  This  relates  to  the  Catninarian  oonqtiraoy. 
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the  senate  on  the  fifth  of  December  <*•  There  are  ! 
besides,  two  short  ones,  as  it  were  fragments,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Agrarian  law.  I  wiU  take  care 
that  yon  shall  hare  this  whole  collection.  And 
since  not  only  my  writings,  bat  my  transactions, 
afford  yon  pleasnre,  in  the  same  books  yoo  will  see 
both  what  I  hare  done,  and  what  I  have  said. 
Otherwise,  you  should  not  have  asked  for  them ; 
for  I  did  not  present  myself  to  you  uninvited. 

As  to  what  you  inquire  about  the  cause  of  my 
sending  for  you ;  and  signiiy,  that  though  you  are 
fettered  with  business,  yet  not  only  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, but  if  I  wish  it,  you  will  come  to  me ;  there 
is,  in  truth,  no  immediate  necessity ;  but  I  thought 
you  might  arrange  the  season  of  trarelling  more 
conveniently.  You  are  away  too  long,  especially 
as  you  are  at  no  great  distaoce,  and  yet  we  do  not 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  company,  and  you  are 
without  us.  At  present  all  is  quiet ;  yet  if  the 
madness  of  the  pretty  i*  youth  were  allowed  to 
proceed  a  little  further,  I  should  earnestly  call  you 
thence.  But  Metelius  nobly  prevents  it,  and  will 
prevent  it.  What  say  you?  He  is  a  patriotic 
consul,  as  I  always  believed,  and  well  disposed. 
But  that  fellow  no  longer  dissembles,  but  openly 
professes  his  wish  to  be  .made  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  Upon  the  question  being  agitated  in  the 
senate,  I  beat  him  down,  and  reproached  him  with 
his  inconstancy,  who  at  Rome  was  soliciting  the 
tribunate,  though  at  Hera,  in  Sicily,  he  had  de- 
cku^  that  he  wanted  to  be  made  Bdile.  But  I 
said  it  was  not  a  thing  about  which  we  need  give 
ourselves  much  trouble ;  for  it  would  no  more  be 
permitted  to  him  as  a  plebeian  to  ruin  the  state, 
than  it  had  been  to  some,  like  himself,  who  were 
patricians,  when  I  was  consul.  Again,  when  he 
boasted  in  the  assembly  that  he  had  come  from 
the  strait**  in  six  days,  and  that  nobody  had  time 
to  come  out  to  meet  him,  and  that  he  had  arrived 
in  the  night;  I  observed,  that  it  was  nothing 
strange  that  he  should  have  come  from  Sicily  to 
Rome  in  six  days,  who  bad  gone  from  Rome  to  In- 
teramna  in  three  hours' ;  that  it  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  entered  by  night ;  and  that  nobody 
had  met  and  stopped  him  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  it  ought  more  especially  to  have  been  done. 
What  say  you  ?  I  make  an  impudent  man  modest 
not  only  by  a  constant  dignity  of  speech,  but  even 
by  this  kind  of  repartee.  Now,  therefore,  I 
dispute  and  jest  familiarly  with  him.  For,  as  we 
were  conducting  one  of  the  candidates,  he  asks  me 
if  I  used  to  give  a  place  to  the  Sicilians  in  the 
exhibitions  of  gladiators*?  1  said,  no.  "But 
I,"  says  he,  **  their  new  patron,  shall  adopt  this  ; 
though  my  sister,  who  has  such  consular  space  ^ 
allotted  her,  gives  me  but  one  foot"  •'  Do  not 
complain,''  said  I,  *'  of  this  one  foot  of  your  sister, 
for  you  are  at  liberty  to  lift  up  the  other  whenever  you 

o  This  Ukowlfls  ndatet  to  the  CatiUnarian  oooH>iracy. 

P  The  person  here  meant  it  eridentlj-  Clodioi.  He  is  so 
deatgnated,  book  I.  letter  16. 

«  By  the  Strait  is  to  be  nnderstood  the  narrow  sea 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

r  At  the  time  nf  his  trial  it  was  fitlsely  asserted,  that 
Clodios  had  been  at  loteranma  on  the  night  when  he  was 
disoorered  in  CmBU*h  bouse  at  tho  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea. 

•  ClopTO  had  been  qucstor  in  Sicily  some  yean  before ; 
and  lately  Clodios  had  held  the  same  office  there. 

t  Clodla  was  wife  of  the  consul  Metellua. 


please*.  *'  You  will  say  this  is  not  a  very  oonsahir 
speech.  I  oonficss  it ;  but  I  hate  her,  ill  deterviai^ 
to  be  called  consular;  for  she  is  a  seditioas  woman, 
is  at  war  with  her  husband,  and  not  only  with 
Metelius*,  but  with  Fabius  also,  because  she  ii 
displeased  with  the  part  they  take  on  tbis^  occa- 
sion. In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  the  Agrarian 
law,  it  seems  for  the  present  to  have  cooled.  As 
to  the  reproof  you  give  me  with  a  gentle  hand 
respecting  my  familiarity  with  Pompeius,  1  wotild 
not  have  you  imagine  that  I  have  united  mysdf 
with  him  for  the  sake  of  my  own  security :  but 
things  were  so  circumstanced,  that  if  by  accident 
there  should  arise  any  disagreement  between  os, 
the  greatest  dissentions  must  have  ensued  in  the 
republic :  which  I  have  guarded  and  prorided 
against  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  shall  not  depart 
from  my  just  course ;  but  he  will  become  better, 
and  lay  aside  something  of  his  popular  levity. 
For,  yon  must  know,  he  speaks  much  more  mag- 
nificently  of  my  actions,  against  which  many  bad 
endeavoured  to  excite  him,  than  of  his  own.  For 
to  himself  he  bears  testimony  of  having  wdl 
administered  the  state ;  to  me  of  having  saved  it. 
How  far  his  doing  this  may  be  ot  use  to  me  I 
know  not ;  it  is  certainly  of  use  to  the  repnbfie. 
What  if  I  make  even  Caesar  a  better  man,  who 
is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  prosperous  gales? 
Should  I  do  any  great  injury  to  the  state  ?  Bat, 
if  nobody  envied  me,  if  aU  fayonred  me  as  they 
ought,  yet  the  remedy  which  could  cure  the 
unsound  parts  of  the  state,  would  not  be  lesi  de- 
sirable than  that  which  would  cut  them  out  Bat 
now,  when  that  body  of  knights,  which  I  ststioned 
on  the  Capitoline  lull  under  your  standard,  hai 
deserted  the  senate;  and  our  chiefs  think  they 
have  reached  the  skies,  if  they  have  but  bearded 
mullets  in  their  fish-ponds,  which  will  come  to 
their  hands ;  and  neglect  everything  else ;  do  yoo 
not  think  that  I  render  essential  service,  if  I  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  mischief,  who  have  it  ao 
much  in  their  power  ?  For  you  cannot  esteem  oar 
friend  Cato  more  than  I  do :  but  he,  with  the  best 
intentions  and  the  greatest  integrity,  sometiiM* 
does  harm  to  the  state,  by  delrvering  his  opinion 
as  if  he  were  living  in  the  republic  of  Plato,  not  in 
the  dregs  of  Romulus.  What  can  be  more  just 
than  that  one,  who  had  received  money  for  hii 
sentence,  should  be  brought  into  judgment?  Cato 
gave  his  opinion  to  this  effect,  and  the  senate 
'assented.  The  knighU  declared  war  against  the 
senate,  not  against  me,  for  1  dissented.  WW 
could  be  more  impudent  than  the  appeal  of  tbe* 
collectors?  Yet  for  the  sake  of  reUining  the 
good-will  of  the  order,  the  loss  should  have  been 
submitted  to.  Cato  resisted,  and  carried  his  point; 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  when  the  coniul 
was  shut  up  in  prison';  when  seditions  have  at 

«  Clodius  was  supposed  to  have  had  ineestnoos  cm- 
meroe  with  his  sister. 

^  She  was  married  to  Metelius.  but  suppoerd  to  entcf^ 
tnin  Fabius  also  with  the  familiarities  of  a  hn»b«d. 

•  The  exact  meaning  of  the  original  is  not  obricttf ;  ^* 
1  conceive  it  to  relate  to  the  oppo^tion  which  Utiti\^ 
and  Fabius  gave  to  Clodius's  dettagn  of  making  hiia«tf  • 
tribune  of  the  peoplib 

«  Theee  were  of  the  order  of  knights,  who  had  made  ao 
impruTident  bargain  for  takinc  the  renUof  someo*  the 
mbject  pcovlnoee.  and  petitioned  to  have  it  caneeikd.  Sm 
book  i.  letter  17. 

7  The  consul  Mclellus  was  inprivned  by  Flavins,  cae 
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different  times  been  niied ;  not  one  of  Uioae  men 
hai  come  forwards,  by  whose  concurrenee  I,  snd 
also  the  consols  who  came  after  me,  used  to  defend 
the  republic.  What  then !  you  will  say,  shall  we  ha^e 
them  hired  with  a  price  I  What  shall  we  do,  if 
we  can  have  them  upon  no  other  terms  ?  Should 
we  prefer  submitting  ourselves  to  freed-men,  and 
eren  slaves  ?  But,  as  you  say,  enough  of  mT  seal. 
Favonios  has  found  my  tribe  more  faTOurably  dis- 
posed than  his  own ;  that  of  Lucoeius  he  has  lost 
ue  accused  Nasica  ungenerously,  and  yet  he  spake 
but  moderately,  as  if  he  had  bestowed  his  paixis,  at 
Rhodes,  upon  the  mills,  rather  than  upon  Mobn". 
He  gently  found  £iult  with  me,  because  I  had 
defended  Nasica.  Now,  however,  he  is  again  a 
candidate  on  behalf  of  the  republic*.  I  will  let 
you  know  what  Luccdus  does  when  I  shall  have 
seen  Cssar,  who  will  be  here  in  two  days*  time. 
That  the  Sicyonians  should  injure  you,  you  may 
attribute  to  Cato,  and  to  his  emulator,  Servilius. 
What  I  does  not  that  stroke  affect  many  good  men  ? 
But,  if  it  must  be  so,  let  us  commend  it ;  only  let 
ns  afterwards,  in  the  dissentions  of  the  state,  be 
content  to  be  left  alone.  My  Amalthea^  expects 
and  wants  you.  My  Tusculanum  and  Pompei- 
anum  delight  me  exceedingly,  excepting  that  they 
have  overwhelmed  me,  the  aaserter  of  debts  <,  not 
with  Corinthian  brass,  but  debts  of  this  ordinary 
brass  money.  In  (Saul  I  hope  all  is  quiet.  Toa 
may  expect  soon  to  receive  my  Prognosdca',  with 
the  little  volume  of  orations.  In  the  mean  time 
let  me  know  what  are  your  intentions  about  coming 
to  us,  for  Pomponia  desired  I  might  be  informed 
thst  you  would  be  at  Rome  in  July.  This  does 
not  agree  with  the  letters  you  had  written  to  me 
about  the  time  of  your  setting  out 

Psetus,  as  I  before  mentioned  to  yon,  has  pre- 
sented me  with  all  the  books  whidi  his  brother  left. 
This  gift  of  his  is  dependent  upon  your  diligence. 
If  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  take  care  that  they 
may  be  preserved,  and  sent  to  me.  Nothing  can 
be  more  acceptable  to  me  than  this ;  and  I  would 
have  you  carefully  secure  the  Latin  as  well  as  the 
Greek  books.  I  shall  regard  this  as  your  gift.  I 
have  sent  a  letter  to  Octavius*.  I  had  not  spoken 
to  him;  for  I  neither  supposed  your  business  to  be 
of  a  provincial  nature,  nor  did  I  consider  you 
among  the  scriveners' :  but  I  have  written,  as  it 
became  me,  with  all  diligence. 


of  the  tiibniies,  for  oppodng  the  Agrarian  law;  but  after 
a  few  honn  wme  liberated  by  Pompelos,  attanded  by  some 
of  the  other  trlbanee. 

>  The  similarity  of  the  Latin  words  suggeited  this  ex^ 
prowion  to  Cicero,  which  it  would  be  perhaps  Imposrible, 
and  certainly  trifling,  to  preserve  in  a  tranrintJon. 

•  He  is  mentioned  book  i.  letter  14. 

^  The  reason  of  this  term  being  applied  to  a  library  is 
explained  before,  book  L  letter  13.  In  letter  18.  book  i.  he 
mentions  his  inteotian  of  having  an  Amaltheom  of  his 
own  at  Arpinom. 

c  This  has  been  snppoeed  to  allude  to  the  Csttlinsrisn 
eooqiiratorB,  who  were  many  of  them  overwhelmed  with 
debts.  It  seenu  to  me  more  probable,  that  it  sboald  refcr 
to  his  gensral  practice  as  an  advocate. 

«l  Cicero  had  translated  the  Prognostics  of  Aratos,  a 
Greek  poet 

«  The  father  of  Angnstos  Cesar,  at  that  time  govamor 
of  the  proTince  of  Macedonia. 

'  It  is  erident,  from  some  former  letters,  that  Attieos 
was  in  danger  of  ntf  nfn<"g  *>  «^«"«m^^m*  i^  at  Bicyoo, 
the  tributes  of  which  place  be  appears  to  have  rsnted,  but 
which  had  lately  bosn  withheld  under  preCcnoe  of  a  gene- 


LETTER   II. 

Takk  care,  I  beseech  you,  of  our  young  CiceroS: 
we  are  his  uncles,  and  ought,  according  to  the 
Greek  expression,  to  be  hb  guardian  deities  \  I 
have  been  engaged  in  reading  the  Pelleneum*,  and 
have  a  large  pile  of  Dicsarchus's  works  before  me. 
What  a  great  man  he  is !  One  may  learn  from  him 
much  more  than  ftt)m  Prodlius.  At  Rome  I  believe 
I  have  his  Athenaics  and  Corinthiacs.  If  you  take 
my  advice  you  will  read  him.  This  I  answer  for, 
that  he  is  a  wonderfhl  man.  Herodes,  if  he  were 
vrise,  would  read  him,  rather  than  write  one  sylla- 
ble of  his  own.  He  has  shot  at  me  by  letter ;  vrith 
you  I  see  he  has  come  to  close  quarters.  I  would 
sooner  have  been  a  conspirator  mvself,  than  have 
opposed  the  conipiracy,  if  I  had  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  hear  him^  You  are  mistaken 
about  Lollius  ^  ;  about  Vinius  I  quite  agree  with 
y^u.  But  how  is  this  ?  Do  you  observe  that  the 
Kalends  are  coming,  and  Antonius '  is  not  come  ? 
That  the  judges  are  summoned  ?  For  so  they  in- 
form me,  that  Nigidius  threatens  in  the  assembly 
to  call  to  account  any  judge  idio  absents  himself. 
I  should  be  glad  however  if  you  have  heard  anything 
about  Antonius's  arrival,  uiat  you  would  send  me 
word.  And  since  you  do  not  come  hither",  at 
least  sup  with  me  the  day  before  the  Kalends. . 
Mind  that  you  do  not  fidl.    Fare  you  welL 


LETTER  III. 

I IMAOIN8  I  ought  to  present"  my  congratula. 
tions  on  Valerius's  having  been  defended  by  Hor- 
tensius,  and  acquitted.  This  judgment  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  granted  to  the  favour  of  C.  Atilins.    I 

ral  decree  of  the  senate  in  favour  of  all  l^ee  statas.  See 
book  L  letter  19. 

S  The  son  of  Qnintus  and  Pomponia. 

k  The  occasion  and  circumstances  of  this  letter,  the 
place  from  whence  it  i«  written,  or  to  which  it  Is  directed, 
the  penons  and  the  books  named  in  It,  are  so  little  known, 
that  it  ia  involved  in  oonsidsrable  obscurity.  Ctoerossems 
to  be  spsaking  of  his  nephew,  who  was  also  nephew  to 
AttloQS,  and  might  possibly  be  unwell  at  Rome,  while 
Cicero  was  at  one  of  his  villaa.  I  have  Tmtorsd  to  give  to 
thto  pawssge  a  sense  very  different  from  that  of  any  com- 
mentary I  have  seen ;  and  I  have  done  so  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Plutarch,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  piece  entitled 
Wfpl  0<XaScA^(as,  where  he  observes  that  the  very  word 
Oclbf,  signifying  at  onoe  **  uncle**  and  *«  divine,"  leads  to 
bfotherly  kindness  and  affsotlon :  hoicttydp  yat  r*cilhH>fia 

Cioero  therafOTO  employs  the  Greek  term,  because  the  I«tin 
did  not  bear  this  signiflcatkn. 

'  n«AAi}ra(s»r.  This  was  probably  some  work  of  DI- 
cwarohus  on  the  govermncnt  of  Pelleoe,  a  wnaU  territory 
of  Achaifc 

J  It  Is  pct^babla  this  Herodes  might  bava  written  some 
poor  account  of  Cleeto's  ooosuUbip^  which  tt  pained  him 
to  read. 

^  Who  Lollius  <v  Vinius  may  have  been  is  not  known. 

1  C.  Antonius  was  impeached  for  eztortkm  in  his  govera* 
ment  of  Bfaoedonia. 

■  We  may  suppose  that  this  letter  was  addressed  to 
Atticus  at  Rome,  whither  he  was  going  without  accepting 
Cicero's  tnvitatkm  to  the  villa  whence  he  writes.  There- 
fore, having  missed  him  before,  Cicero  now  appoints  hhn 
to  sup  with  him  at  Rome  the  day  when  he  intended  to  go 
thither  himself. 

"  E^oyy/Aio.  This  usually  signifies  the  gratuity  given 
TT 
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tnspect  too,  that  Epicrates  **,  as  yoa  say,  may  have 
grown  wanton;  for  I  did  not  like  his  military 
shoes,  any  more  than  his  white  bandages.  We 
shall  know  what  the  case  is  when  you  come. 

When  you  find  fault  with  the  narrowness  of  my 
windows,  yoa  must  know  that  you  find  fault  with 
the  Institution  of  Cyrus':  for  when  I  made  the 
tame  obsenration,  Cyrus  said  that  the  view  of  lawns 
through  wide  apertures  was  less  pleasing.  For,  let 
the  sight  be  A,  the  object  B  C,  the  rays  D  and  E 
— you  understand  the  rest  If  we  saw  by  the  in- 
ddence  of  images  «,  the  images  might  be  much 
embarrassed  in  these  narrow  openings ;  but  now 
the  emanation  of  rays  is  made  merrily.  If  yon  find 
fault  with  other  parts,  you  will  not  find  me  silent, 
unless  it  be  on  some  point  which  can  be  altered 
without  expense. 

I  come  now  to  the  month  of  January,  and  to  my 
particular  situation  and  policy ;  in  which  we  must, 
like  Socrates,  consider  both  sides  ;  and  then  at  last, 
like  his  disciples,  choose  what  pleases  us.  It  is 
truly  a  matter  of  great  concern :  for  either  a  strong 
resistance  must  be  made  to  the  Agrarian  law,  in 
which  there  will  be  some  fighting,  but  full  of  ho- 
nour ;  or  we  must  be  quiet,  whidi  is  the  same 
thing  as  going  out  of  the  way  to  Solonium,  or  An- 
tium ;  or  else  I  must  give  it  my  support,  which 
they  say  Ctesar  so  much  expects  from  me,  that  he 
makes  no  doubt  of  it  For  Cornelius  has  been  with 
me,  Balbus  I  mean,  Caesar's  friend.  He  affirmed 
that  Caesar  would  follow  mine  and  Pompeius's 
advice  in  all  things,  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  unite  Crassus  with  Pompeius.  Here  is  the 
state  of  this  business.  I  am  intimately  connected 
with  Pompeius;  if  you  please  with  Caesar  too. 
There  is  an  opportunity  of  returning  into  favour 
with  my  enemies,  of  conciliating  the  populace,  of 
securing  tranquillity  for  my  old  age.  But  that  for- 
mer resolution  of  mine  iniluences  me,  which  is  fai 
the  third  book*^ — "  In  the  mean  time,  that  course 
which  you  pursued  with  virtue  and  spirit  in 
early  youth,  and  also  as  consul,  you  must  still 
maintain,  and  grow  in  reputation  and  the  praises 
of  good  men."  Calliope  herself*  having  dictated 
this  to  me  in  that  book,  which  oontains  so  many 
wholesome  maxims,  I  think  I  ought  not  to  doubt 
but  that,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  "  My  best  au- 
spices should  be  to  fight  for  my  country.*'  But 
let  us  reserve  these  considerations  for  our  walks 
during  the  Compitalia*.     Do  not  forget  the  day 


to  the  mewengers  of  good  news.  The  letter  is  genermllj 
■uppoeed  to  hare  been  written  from  the  oountry  to  Atticus 
at  Rome,  in  answer  to  one  recelTed  from  him  oommuni- 
oating  this  inteUlgenca  It  ■oenu  to  me  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  Cicero  might  have  heard  it  elsewhere,  and 
that  it  wanted  oonflrmation. 

o  This  term  is  used  to  designate  Pompdos,  who  appears 
to  have  affeoted  some  ambitious  singularity  of  dress,  and 
may  have  been  suspected  of  intscfering  in  the  oause  of 
Talerius. 

p  This  Is  a  playfol  appUoation  of  the  title  of  Xenophon's 
work  to  the  architect  whom  Cioero  employed,  and  who 
happened  to  be  named  Cyrus. 

•I  This  seems  to  relate  to  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  Images 
described  by  Lucretius,  and  here  humorously  applied  to 
the  circumstances  of  Ctoero's  hooso. 

'  Of  a  poem  written  by  Cioero  on  the  sutject  of  his 
oonsulate. 

•  Calliope  was  invoked  In  this  book  to  inspire  him. 

t  The  Compitalia  was  a  Roman  fcstiral,  on  which,  it 
teems.  Attious  had  promised  to  pay  Cioero  a  visit  In  the 
country. 


before  the  Compitalia.  I  shall  order  the  bath  to 
be  heated ;  and  Terentia  invites  Pomponia :  we 
will  add  your  mother  to  our  party.  Bring  me, 
from  my  brother  Quintus's  library,  Theophrastos 
on  the  Love  of  Honour. 


LETTER   IV. 

I  AM  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending 
me  Serapion's  work ;  of  which,  between  ourselves, 
I  scarcely  understand  a  thousandth  part  I  hav« 
desired  you  may  be  paid  for  it  in  ready  money;  that 
you  might  not  set  it  down  among  the  expenses  of 
your  presents.  But,  having  made  mention  of 
money,  let  me  beg  you  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment with  Titinius  in  any  manner  you  are  able. 
If  he  does  not  adhere  to  what  he  had  professed,  I 
should  like  best,  if  Pomponia  agrees  to  it,  that  the 
things  which  are  so  dearly  bought  may  be  returned. 
If  that  cannot  be  done,  let  the  money  be  paid, 
rather  than  have  any  altercation  about  it  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  settle  this  before 
you  go  with  your  usual  kindness  and  diligence. 

Does  Clodius  then,  as  you  say,  go  to  Tigranes  ? 
Would  it  were  on  the  same  terms  as  Scepsius  *  1 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  object  to  it.  For  it  will 
be  a  more  favourable  time  for  my  absence  on  a  free 
lieutenancy*,  when  my  brother  Quintns,  as  I  hope, 
may  be  settled  at  his  ease,  and  it  may  be  known 
what  that  priest  of  the  Bona  Dea^  is  about  In 
the  meah  time  I  shall  entertain  myself  with  the 
Muses  with  an  even  spirit,  nay,  with  cheerful- 
ness and  satisfaction.  Nor  will  it  ever  enter  my 
mind  to  envy  Crassus,  or  to  repent  that  I  have 
been  true  to  mvself.  I  will  endeavour  to  gratify 
you  on  the  subject  of  geography ;  but  I  make  no 
certain  promise.  It  is  a  great  undertaking  ;  but 
yet,  at  your  desire,  I  will  try  to  let  you  have  some 
fruit  of  my  absence.  Whatever  you  may  have 
learned  relating  to  the  republic,  especially  whom 
you  may  think  likely  to  be  the  consuls,  let  me 
know,  though  I  am  become  less  curious  since  I 
have  determined  not  to  trouble  myself  about  pub- 
lic affairs. 

I  have  been  to  see  Terentia's  wood.  We  want 
nothing  but  the  Dodonean  oak  ',  to  make  us  think 
we  have  possession  of  Epirus  itself.  About  the 
Kalends  I  shall  be  either  in  my  Formianum  or 
Pompeianum.  If  I  should  not  be  in  the  Formia* 
num,  come,  if  you  love  me,  to  the  Pompeianum, — 
it  will  give  me  great  delight,  and  will  be  very  little 
out  of  your  way.  I  have  ordered  Philotimus  to  let 
the  wall  be  done  as  you  wished.    I  think,  however, 

«  Btony  conjectures  have  been  formed  respectiag  the 
true  readtog  and  the  right  interpretation  of  this  ps— gi 
Oronovius  proposes  to  read  **  Soepdi  ctmdltione,**  and  ob- 
senres  that  Metrodorus  Soepsfus  was  sent  by  Mlthrfaatee 
to  Tigranes,  and  there  lost  his  life.  1  have  adopted  his 
emendation,  bnt  have  ventured  to  put  upon  it  a  new  ooo- 
struction.    After  all,  it  is  very  doubtfuL 

▼  What  the  nature  of  these  free  Uentenancies  was.  Is 
explained,  book  L  letter  10,  note  i. 

V  Cicero  thought  to  absoit  himself  from  Rome  dnrlag 
the  time  of  Clodius's  tribunate.  He  was  expeoting  that 
his  brother  Quintns  ml^t  be  relieved  trom  his  govemmsot 
before  another  year,  and  might  then  ke^  a  watch  upon 
Clodius's  operations. 

*■  These  oaks  were  of  sacred  memory,  and  situated  in 
Epirus,  the  oountry  of  Atticus^  villa,  to  whidi  he  here 
alhidea 
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jou  should  eoDiolt  Vettiiif .  In  these  times,  when 
the  life  of  ewtrj  good  man  is  so  prectrions,  I  con- 
sider the  enjoyment  of  the  Palatine  ground^  for 
one  snmmer  to  be  of  great  Taloe ;  yet  so,  that  I 
should  wish  nothing  less,  than  that  Pomponia,  or 
the  boy,  should  be  eiposed  to  any  danger  from  its 
filing. 


LETTER  V. 

I  WISH  indeed,  and  hare  long  wished,  to  visit 
Alezaodria,  and  the  rest  of  Egypt ;  and  likewise  to 
get  away  from  hence,  where  people  are  grown 
tired  of  me ;  and  to  retnm  when  they  may  again 
want  me.  Bat  as  to  going  at  this  time,  and  beins; 
sent  by  these  persons',  (I  may  say  with  Hector,) 
**  I  haTC  too  mnch  respect  for  the  Trojans,  and 
long-robed  Trojan  Udies."  For  what  will  our 
nobles  say  if  there  are  any  remaining  ?  that  I  have 
renounced  my  principles  for  a  bribe  ?  "  The  first 
to  impute  disgrace  to  me  will  be  Polydamus," 
that  Cato  of  ours,  who  alone  is  as  good  as  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  But  what  will  history  say  of  us 
some  six  hundred  years  hence?  which  I  value  much 
more  than  the  idle  rumours  of  those  who  are  now 
living.  But  I  think  we  must  suspend  our  judg- 
ment and  wait.  For  if  it  should  be  offered,  I  shall 
still  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  Ipleaae ;  and  then  it 
will  be  time  to  determine.  There  is  some  credit 
even  in  deelimng.  Therefore,  if  Theophanes* 
should  happen  to  say  anything  to  you  about  it,  do 
not  immediately  repel  him. 

I  am  expecting  to  hear  from  you  on  the  foUowing 
subjects:  what  A^rrius  says**;  how  he  bears  his 
disappointment ;  whether  any  consuls  are  yet  pro- 
vided ;  whether,  as  the  people  say,  they  are  to  be 
Pompeius  and  Crassus ;  or,  as  I  am  informed,  Ser- 
vius  Sulpicius  with  Gabinius ;  also,  whether  there 
are  any  new  laws ;  and  in  short,  if  there  is  any  news ; 
and  since  Nepos  is  going  away,  who  is  to  have  the 
augurate  < ;  with  which  alone  I  could  be  caught 
by  them.  See  my  levity.  But  why  do  I  speak  of 
these  things  ?  which  I  desire  to  have  done  with, 
and  to  give  my  whole  mind  and  all  my  care  to  phi- 
losophy. This,  I  say,  is  my  intention :  would  it 
had  always  been  so !  But  now,  when  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  vanity  of  all  that  I  once  thoaght 
Ciat,  I  think  of  dedicating  myself  to  all  the  Muses. 
t  me,  however,  hear  more  certainly  about  Cur- 
tius',  and  whether  anybody  is  fixed  upon  to  suc- 
ceed him ;  and  what  is  doing  about  P.  Clodius ; 

T  The  |ia]»akra  was  properly  a  piece  of  ground  appro* 
priated  to  public  exerdMs.  This  might  have  adjoined  to 
tbe  wall  of  Cicero's  and  his  brother't  premieeat  whieh  wore 
•ootigvoue  bondingt  on  the  Palatine  hill.  The  repairs  of 
tfce  partition  wan  may  be  nipposed  to  have  faiterfored  with 
their  acoea  to  this  ground,  at  least  for  a  season. 

■  CsBsar  and  Bnnpehis  thought  at  this  time  of  sending 
■B  ambassador  to  Alexandria,  to  confirm  PtolamyAulotoK 
oo  his  throne. 

*  Thec^thancs  was  a  cieatuie  of  Fompeioa. 

^  Arrtus  had  reoeiTed  a  promise  of  support  fhimCraasns. 
bnt  was  now  set  aside  to  make  room  for  the  IHends  of 
Gsaar  and  Fompeins. 

c  Upon  the  death  of  Metellna  Celer  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  his  brother  Nepos  might  have  succeeded  to 
his  office  of  augur ;  but  his  going  now  to  the  goremment 
of  a  proTlnce  made  him  ineligible,  as  It  was  necessary  to 
•oUeit  it  personally  at  Rome. 

**  It  is  not  known  who  this  Cnrtins  Is,  or  what  place  be 
bald. 


and  tell  me  everything,  as  yon  promise,  at  your 
leisure.  I  wish  you  to  inform  me  also  what  day 
you  think  of  leaving  Rome,  that  I  may  acquaint 
you  where  I  shall  be ;  and  I  beg  you  will  very  soon 
let  me  hear  about  what  I  have  written  to  you.  I 
anxiously  expect  your  letters. 


LETTER  VI. 

What  I  promised  in  a  former  letter,  that  some 
work  should  appear,  the  fruit  of  my  retirement,  I 
do  not  now  very  strongly  confirm ;  for  I  are  so 
attached  myself  to  idleness,  that  I  am  not  to  be 
torn  from  it  Therefore  I  either  amuse  myself 
with  books,  of  which  I  have  an  agreeable  coUection 
at  Anttum ;  or  I  count  the  waves,  for  the  season  is 
not  favourable  for  catching  koertss*.  My  mind 
quite  revolts  at  writing.  The  geographical  re- 
searches which  I  projected  are  a  great  undertaking: 
for  Eratosthenes,  whom  I  had  intended  to  follow, 
is  strenuously  opposed  by  Serapion,  and  by  Hip- 
parchus.  'Wbat  think  you,  if  Tyrannio '  should 
join  them  ?  Besides,  Uie  subject  is  difficult  to 
explain,  and  of  a  uniform  nature,  and  less  suscepti- 
ble of  any  ornaments  of  writing  than  I  had  snp- 
poeed ;  and,  which  is  the  chief  of  all,  any  eause  is, 
to  say  tiie  truth,  sufficient  to  make  me  give  it  up. 
I  am  doubtful  whether  I  shall  settle  here,  or  at 
Antium,  to  pass  all  this  time';  where  I  would 
rather  have  b«en  a  duumvir,  than  have  been  con- 
sul at  Rome^.  You  have  done  wiser  in  providing 
a  home  at  Buthrotum.  But  believe  me  this  town 
of  Antium  comes  very  near  to  yours.  Could  it  be 
supposed  there  was  any  place  so  near  Rome  where 
there  are  many  neople  who  never  saw  Vatinius  ^  ? 
where  there  is  nooody  besides  myself  who  cares  if  any 
one  of  the  twenty  commissioners '  is  alive  and  safe  ? 
where  nobody  interrupts  me,  and  everybody  loves 
me  ?  Here  thenis  the  place  to  exercise  my  politi- 
eal  talents :  there  I  am  not  only  prevented,  but 
am  weary  of  it.  Therefore  some  private  observa- 
tions, which  I  may  read  to  you  alone,  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  Theopompus's  manner,  or  still  more 
severely.  I  now  trouble  myself  no  further  about 
the  public,  than  to  hate  the  wicked ;  and  even  that 
without  anger,  or  rather  with  some  pleasure  in 
writing. 

But.  to  come  to  business :  I  have  written  to  the 
city  quaestors  about  my  brother  Quintus's  affair. 
See  i^nat  they  say^ ;  whether  there  is  any  hope  of 

•  It  is  probable  these  laoertsB  were  some  common  sort  of 
fish ;  but  I  have  thought  it  best  to  retain  the  original  word 
fn  a  thing  of  so  much  unoertainty. 

f  Tynumlo,  a  seTcre  preceptor,  with  whom  boUi  the 
Cioeros  placed  their  waoM. 

r  Cicero  had  determined  to  withdraw  fhMn  Rome  during 
the  storms  which  he  saw  approaching,  and  which  he  had 
no  power  to  control. 

k  His  conduct  during  his  consulship,  merltorlons  aa  it 
had  been,  was  now  going  to  be  arraigned,  which  fUled  his 
mind  with  these  sentiments.  The  chief  magistrates  of  the 
provincial  towns  were  called  duumrlrt 

>  Vatinius  was  a  factious  tribune,  who  exerted  hImsaU 
this  year  in  opposing  the  authority  of  the  senate. 

i  Thtae  were  commissioners  appointed  to  divide  the  lands 
of  Csmpania  agreeably  to  the  Agrarian  law. 

k  I  have  thought  it  ri|^t  to  preserre  in  the  translation 
this  little  irregularity  of  the  original  expression,  the  En- 
glish language  admitting  it  with  as  mnch  propriety  as  ths 
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Roman  money^ ;  or  whether  we  must  be  put  off 
with  the  Pompeiaii  ditophoras.  Moreover,  settle 
what  is  to  be  done  about  the  walL  Is  there  any- 
thing else  ?  yes :  let  me  be  informed  when  yon 
mean  to  go  from  thence. 


LETTER  VIL 

I  WILL  think  again  about  the  geography.  Yon 
ask  me  for  two  orations  :  one  of  which  I  did  not 
care  to  write  ont,  because  I  had  left  it  imperfect ; 
the  oUier,  that  I  might  not  praise  a  person  I  did 
not  like :  bat  I  will  see  about  this  also.  However, 
there  shall  be  something,  that  you  may  not  think 
I  have  been  totally  idle.  What  you  teU  me  about 
Clodius  is  highly  agreeable  to  me ;  and  I  hope, 
when  you  come,  vou  will  bring  me  a  full  account ; 
and  that  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  in  the 
mean  time,  if  yon  know,  or  suspect,  anything ; 
especially  what  he  is  lik^y  to  do  about  the  em- 
bassy. Before  I  read  your  letter  I  was  wishing  to 
get  at  the  fellow**,  not  forsooth  that  I  might  put 
off  my  engagement  with  him  (for  I  am  eager  for 
the  contest) ;  but  I  thought  he  would  lose  what* 
ever  popularity  he  had  acquired  by  being  made  a 
plebeian.  *'  For  what  purpose  have  you  passed 
over  to  the  people  t  that  you  mi^ht  go  to  salute 
Tigranes  ?  Tell  me ;  do  the  Armenian  Ungs  refuse 
to  sdute  patricians  ?"  In  short  I  was  prepared  to 
work  him  upon  this  embassy ;  which  if  he  slights, 
and  if,  as  yon  say,  that  excites  the  indignation 
both  of  the  framers  and  supporters  of  the  law  by 
which  he  was  disnobled,  it  will  be  a  fine  scene. 
But,  to  say  the  truth,  our  Publius  (Clodius)  is 
treated  rather  disrespectfully:  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  who  was  once  the  only  man  in  Caesar's 
house,  now  should  not  have  been  able  to  be  one 
among  twenty;  then,  that  one  embassy  should 
have  been  talked  of,  another  should  have  been  given ; 
that  rich  one  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  money, 
is  reserved,  I  suppose,  for  the  Pisaurian  Drusus, 
or  the  glutton  Yatinias :  this  meagre  and  dainty 
banishment  is  given  to  him,  whose  tribunate  is 
reserved  to  suit  the  occasions  of  these  gentlemen. 
Inflame  him,  I  conjure  you,  as  much  as  possible.  The 
only  hope  of  safety  is  in  Uie  disagreement  of  these 
people  among  themselves,  of  which  I  learned  some 
aymptoms  from  Curio.  Already  Arrius  complains 
that  the  consulate  has  been  snatched  away  from 
him :  Megabocchus",  and  these  sanguinarf  youths, 
are  determined  enemies.  To  this  let  there  be  added, 
yes,  let  there  be  added,  that  contest  for  the  augur- 
ship.  I  hope  often  to  send  you  fine  letters  upon 
these  subjects.  But  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  that 
you  throw  out  obscurely ;  that  already  some  of  the 

1  It  aeems  QuintoB  Cicero  wanted  to  have  the  ezpenaee 
of  bis  goremment  defnjred  in  RomaD  uummj,  instead  of 
iboAjAaUoeistophorit  aooroing  llrom  the  plunder  of  Mith- 
ridatee  by  Fompelaa.  The  eiitopkonu  was  a  small  ooin, 
flo  called  from  bearing  the  impression  of  the  eistutt  or  oheit, 
used  in  tbe  myiteries  of  Ceres. 

n  Ibis  sense  appears  to  me  sufficiently  good,  without 
altering  the  text  in  opposition  to  all  MS8.  Most  oommen* 
tutors  have  thought  fit  to  omil  the  preposition  in,  and  to 
undervtsnd  Cicero  to  say  that  he  had  wished  Olodins  might 
go  to  Tigranes. 

"  It  is  generally  supposed  that  by  this  term  is  meant 
Pompeias,  and  that  be  was  at  variance  with  these  young 
Incendiaries,  the  remains  of  Catiline's  acoompUoes. 


quinqueviri'*  themselves  are  beginning  to  speak 
out.  What  is  this?  for  if  there  is  anything  ia 
it,  it  must  be  better  tiian  I  had  imagined.  I  would 
have  you  understand  this,  not  as  if  I  made  tliese 
inquiries  with  any  view  of  engaging  mysdf  in 
public  .affairs.  I  have  long  since  been  weary  of 
steering  the  state,  even  when  it  was  permitted  me 
to  do  so :  but  now,  when  I  am  obliged  to  quit  the 
ship,  not  throwing  away,  but  taking  in  the  rudder', 
I  wish  from  the  land  to  look  at  the  shipwreck  of 
those  people;  I  wish,  as  says  your  friend  Sophocles, 
'*  from  under  my  roof  to  hear  the  frequent  drip« 
ping  with  a  tranquil  mind." 

You  will  see  what  is  necessary  about  the  vrmll. 
I  will  correct  the  error  of  Castricius  :  yet  QuiDtus 
had  written  to  me  25,0004  sestertii ;  now  to  your 
sister  he  says  30,000.  Terentia  salutes  you.  Cicero 
desires  that  yon  will  answer  for  him  to  Aristo- 
demus,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  have  done  for 
his  relation',  your  sister's  son.  I  shall  not  neglect 
your  information  about  Amalthea*.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Whils  I  was  eagerly  expecting  a  letter  from 
yon  in  the  evening,  as  I  usually  do,  I  wasinfonoed 
that  the  servants  had  arrived  from  Rome.  I  call  them 
in,  and  ask  if  they  have  any  letters.  They  any  no* 
What  do  you  say,  said  I,  is  there  nothing  ftota. 
Pomponius  ?  Alarmed  at  my  voice  and  oounte* 
nance,  they  confessed  that  Uiey  had  received  a 
letter,  but  had  lost  it  on  their  way.  What  think 
you  ?  I  was  very  much  provoked ;  for  all  your 
Letters  lately  had  brought  some  useful  or  agreeiahla 
nformation.  Now,  if  there  was  anything  deserr* 
ing  to  be  recorded  in  the  letter  you  sent  the  16th 
of  April,  write  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  not 
remain  in  ignorance ;  or  if  there  was  nothing  hot 
good-humour,  yet  repeat  even  that.  Know  ^lat 
young  Curio  has  been  here  to  visit  me.  What  he 
said  about  Publius  (Clodius)  exactly  agreed  witk 
your  letters.  He  is  wonderfully  incensed  against 
our  haughty  kings^  He  said  that  the  young  men 
were  equally  angry,  and  could  not  bear  this  state 
of  things.  We  are  in  a  good  way.  If  we  can. 
depend  upon  these  people,  let  us,  methinks,  mind 
our  own  affairs".  I  am  engaged  in  history.  At 
the  same  time,  though  you  may  think  me  another 
Saufeius*,  nothing  is  more  indolent  than  I  am. 
But  let  me  explaSi  to  you  my  motions,  that  yon 
may  determine  where  yon  wUl  come  to  me.  I 
design  to  go  to  Formianum  the  middle  of  April  ^. 
Then  (since  you  think  I  ought  to  omit  that  delioate 

o  Who  these  five  oommkMioiMrs  might  be,  or  to  whai 
purpose  they  wero  appointed,  does  not  appear. 

f  Tbe  expression  implies  that  he  did  not  abandon  tho 
state  in  anger,  but  withdrew  his  goldanee  tiU  aone  aova 
fsvoQiahle  season,  when  bis  serviees  might  be  available. 

q  Tbe  text  is  evidenUy  oorrnpt.  I  have  oopposed  that 
it  ongbt  to  be  written  H.a  ((I))  <(1))  1)).  But  H  is  Impea- 
slble  to  asoertain  the  troth,  and  is  of  Uttle  nMOMiit. 

'In  tbe  original  it  is  "brother."  C8ea  book  L  letasr  U] 
Thoy  wero  really  first-oonaina 

•See  book  i.  letter !«. 

t  Cesar,  Crassns,  and  Fompeins. 

•  Oeaae  to  trouble  oonelvea 

*  A  phUoaopher  of  great  study. 

w  TheVariUawas  alMival  celefanted  on  tba  Slal  of 
ApriL 


TO  TITUS  P0MP0NIU8  ATTICU8, 


Gift 


baiin'  at  Uiis  time)  on  the  first  of  May  I  shall  lea?e 
Fonnianam,  that  I  maybe  at  Antium  on  the  third. 
For  the  games  of  Antiam  are  to  take  place  from 
the  fomrth  to  the  sixth  of  May,  and  Tollia  wishee 
to  see  them.  Thence  I  think  of  going  to  Tns- 
eulanam,  then  to  Arpinam,  and  to  be  at  Rome 
on  the  first  of  Jnne.  Let  me  see  you  either  in 
Formianum,  or  at  Antium,  or  in  Tnsculannm. 
Replace  your  former  letter,  and  add  something 


LETTER    IX. 

I  HOPE  you  are  well.  Ccsdlius,  the  qusestor, 
having  told  me  that  he  is  going  to  send  a  serrant, 
I  have  written  this  hastily,  that  I  might  elicit  your 
marrellous  dialo^pies  wiUi  PubliuSt  as  well  those 
whidi  Tou  mention,  as  that  which  you  reserre, 
saying  it  is  tedious  to  detail  your  replr ;  also  that 
which  has  not  yet  taken  place,  which  that  Bdopis^ 
will  relate  to  you  upon  her  return  (rom  Solonium. 
I  would  have  you  belicTe  nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  me.  If  the  agreement  relating  to  me 
is  not  kept  I  am  in  heaven*.  This  our  Jeru- 
salemite*,  who  brings  matters  before  the  people, 
shall  know  what  a  ine  return  he  has  made  for  my 
choicest  speeches,  of  which  you  may  expect  a  dis- 
tinguished counterpart^.  For,  as  well  as  I  can 
guess,  if  that  profligate  <  is  in  favour  with  these 
mighty  men',  he  will  not  be  able  to  exult,  not  only 
over  the  consular  Cynic*,  but  not  over  those 
Tritons  of  the  stews.  I  can  never  be  an  object 
of  envy  when  I  am  robbed  of  my  power,  and  of  all 
my  senatorian  authority.  But  if  he  disagrees  with 
tiiem  it  will  be  absurd  to  attack  me.  However,  let 
him  if  he  will.  Believe  me,  this  revolution  in  &e 
state  has  been  made  gaily,  and  with  less  noise  than 
I  had  supposed ;  more  speedily  indeed  than  seemed 
possible ;  and  that,  partly  through  the  fault  of 
Gato  ;  but,  besides,  through  the  shamefVil  conduct 
of  those  who  ne^ected  the  auspices,  the  ^Elian, 
the  Junian,  and  Licinian  law,  the  C»cilian,  and 
the  Didian ;  who  threw  away  all  the  resources  of  the 
constitution  ;  who  gave  away  kingdoms  and  estates 
to  tetrarchs ;  and  to  a  few  persons  immense  sum's 
of  money.  I  see  now  to  what  party  envy  will  pass 
over,  and  where  it  will  abide.  Think  that  I  have 
learned  nothing  either  from  experience,  or  from 
Theophrastus,  if  you  do  not  shortly  see  people  call 
out  for  those  our  times.   For  if  the  authority  of  the 

>  The  plaoe  bare  maant  it  Bai%  sitoatad  in  the  baj  of 
Naples.    See  book  i.  letter  16. 

7  Cirero  usee  an  epithet  familiarly  apidied  hy  Homer  to 
Jtmo.  He  meant  by  it  to  designate  Clodia,  who,  perhapa* 
might  be  ftiU-«jed.  which  the  word  tigniflet ;  and,  beaidet, 
ratembted  Juno  in  oohabitinf ,  aa  It  waa  anapaotad,  with 
her  brother  Olodiut. 

*  That  ia,  if  the  oontpiiaoy  agafaist  Ciotro  thould  ba 
broken  up.  he  may  be  at  hia  eate. 

•  Pempeiot,  who  had  oaptnred  Jeratalem.  He  had  cnn- 
dseted  the  aotpioea  at  the  time  that  ClodintTa  bUl  of  adop- 
tion waa  brought  before  the  people. 

^  TltiXiwMBtf,  maaniiig  that  Cloero  woold  now  ipeak 
fn  aoootation  of  Pompaiot,  whom  ha  had  formerly 
praiaed. 

c  Olodlnt.  '  Caaar,  Craana,  and  Poopeiita. 

<  CioerooaUahimaelf  a  oynio,  aa  adopting  a  aevan  line 
of  conduct,  and  intlmatea  that  the  trinmvirs  would  no 
longer  oo-operate  with  Clodioa  agalntt  him.  or  thoae  patri- 
olan  apionnt,  whan  tbair  loss  of  authority  ceased  to  excite 
enry. 


senate  excited  envy,  what  do  yon  think  will  be  tiio 
case,  when  it  is  transferred,  not  to  the  people,  but 
to  three  ambitious  men  ?  Tberefbre  let  them  make 
whom  they  will  consuls,  and  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple; nay,  let  them  clothe  the  evii  of  Vatinius' 
with  the  painted  robe  of  the  priesthood,  you  will 
shortly  see  not  only  those  who  have  committed  no 
offence,  but  even  Cato  himself,  who  is  so  guilty  in 
their  eyes,  raised  to  gntt  honour.  As  for  myself^ 
if  your  companion  Publius  permits  it,  I  mean  to 
act  the  philosopher ;  if  he  designs  anything,  ^en 
only  to  oefend  myself ;  and,  as  becomes  that  pro- 
fJBSsion,  **  I  announce  that  I  will  repel  any  one 
who  first  insults  me."  Onlv  let  my  country  be 
fkvourable.  It  has  receivMl  from  me,  though  not 
more  than  is  due,  at  least  more  than  was  demanded. 
I  prefer  being  ill  rowed  under  the  steerage  of 
another,  to  steering  well  with  such  un£ratef\al 
rowers.  But  these  things  may  be  discussed  better 
when  we  meet.  Now  hear  the  answer  to  your 
inquiry.  I  intend  to  go  from  Formianum  to  Antium 
the  tlurd  of  Mav ;  from  Antium  I  wish  to  go  to 
Tnsculannm  on  the  seventh  of  May.  But  as  soon 
as  I  leave  Formianum,  where  I  mean  to  stay  till 
the  end  of  April,  I  will  immediately  let  you  know. 
Terentia  sends  her  compliments.  The  young 
Cicero  salutes  the  Athenian  Titus'. 


LETTER  X^ 
(Grmv,  xii.) 
Let  those  men*  deny,  if  they  can,  that  PubUua 
has  been  made  a  plebeian.  It  is  a  mere  exercise  of 
sovereignty,  and  is  not  to  be  borne.  Let  but  Publius 
send  persons  to  attest  it,  and  I  will  swear  that  our 
CuBus,  when  he  was  colleague  with  Balbus,  told 
me  at  Antium,  that  himself  had  conducted  the 
auspices  on  the  occasion.  What  two  charminc 
letters  have  been  delivered  to  me  from  you,  both 
at  the  same  time !  I  do  not  know  what  remune- 
ration I  can  make  for  them ;  but  that  some  is  due 
I  freely  acknowledge.  Observe  the  concurrence  of 
circumstances.  I  had  just  gone  from  the  Antian 
into  the  Appian  road  at  the  Tres  Tabemae,  on  the 
festival  of  Ceres^  when  my  friend  Curio,  coming 
from  Rome,  met  me.  At  the  same  place  presently 
came  the  servant  firom  you  with  letters.  Curio 
asked  me  if  I  had  heanl  no  news.  I  said,  no. 
Publius  (says  he)  is  canvassing  for  the  place  of 
tribune  of  the  people.  What  think  you?  He 
is  very  angry  with  Cspsar,  and  threatens  to  re- 
scind all  his  acts.    How  does  Csesar  receive  it? 

f  Vatlnina  had  toroinioaa  aweUinga  in  the  neok,caUad 
in  Latin  »irw Bifl,and  in  BngHth  <vtf.  06arfriof  x*¥^ 
8mv  t^  rpixt^"'^  vtenrX^M^— Ptataroh'B  Life  ol 
Cioaro. 

s  Cicero  coneiiidat  with  aOrtak  form  of  talntatten  tnxm 
hia  aoo  to  Attieua,  whoae  prcnomen  waa  Titna. 

k  Thla  letter  It  the  ISth  in  Onevioa^  edition,  bat  Is 
avidaotly  miaplaced,  beoanao  U  ia  aUoded  to  hi  that  which 
foUowa.  Thia  waa  written  at  Umr  9.  k.  from  the  Tres 
TabenuB,  after  Cicero  had  left  Antiimi  on  hit  w«y  to  For* 
mianom.  The  next  waa  written  at  ten  o'olock  the  tame 
night  fhNnAppUFnrum.   The  ISth  after  hawaaatF^r• 


l  The  triumvirs,  between  whom  and  Clodioa  there  was 
now  the  appearance  of  diaagreamant. 

J  The  Certaliawera  oeiabratad  hi  tha  atoond  weak  of 
ApriL  Tha  predaa  day  ia  varkmily  computed  from  the 
7th  to  the  ISth. 
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said  I.  He  denies  that  he  proposed  anything 
about  his  adoption.  Then  Cnno  declared  bis  own 
hatred'',  and  that  of  Memmios  and  Metellns  Nepos. 
I  took  my  leave  of  the  young  man,  and  hastened 
to  yonr  letters.  Where  are  they,  idio  speak  of 
viTa  Toce  information  ?  How  much  more  foUy 
hare  I  learned  firom  your  letters,  than  from  his 
ronversatioo,  what  was  doing,  what  were  the  daOy 
surmises,  the  intention  of  Pnblins,  the  tnunpet  of 
BOopis^  the  standard-bearer  Athenio,  the  letters 
sent  to  CnsBus,  the  conversation  of  Theophane* 
and  of  Memmios.  Besides,  what  an  expectation 
have  yon  given  me  of  that  Ucentions  feast !  I  am 
dying  with  cmioslty.  Yet  I  shall  be  satisfied 
without  your  writing  me  an  account  of  that  meet- 
ing, as  I  wish  rather  to  hear  it  from  your  own 
mouth.  As  to  your  ezhortatioii  to  write  some- 
thing ;  tiie  materials  indeed  increase  upon  me,  as 
you  say ;  but  the  whole  thing  is  yet  in  fermenta- 
tion, and  "  during  the  autumn  the  wine  is  tiiick : " 
when  it  is  settled,  what  I  may  write  will  be  better 
digested.  But  if  you  cannot  have  anything  at 
present,  at  least  you  shall  be  the  first  to  have  it, 
and  for  some  time  the  only  one.  You  do  well  to 
like  Dicsearchus :  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  not  a 
little  better  citizen  than  those  rulers  of  iniquity". 
I  have  written  this  letter  on  the  festival  of  Ceres, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  moment  I  had  read 
yours ;  but  with  the  intention  of  despatching  it 
to-morrow  by  the  first  person  I  meet".  Terentia 
is  delighted  with  your  letter,  and  sends  her  kindest 
regards  ;  and  Cicero  the  philosopher <>  salutes  the 
statesman  Titus. 


LETTER    XL 

{Grav.  X.) 
Prat  admire  my 'firmness.  1  do  not  mean  to 
attend  the  games  at  AntiumP ;  for  it  carries  with 
it  an  appearance  of  inconsistency,  while  I  wish  to 
avoid  every  suspicion  of  luxury,  suddenly  to  be 
seen  traveling  not  only  delicately,  but  unbecom- 
ingly. I  shall  therefore  wait  for  you  in  Formianum 
tiU  the  7th  of  May.  Let  me  know  what  day  I  may 
expect  to  see  you.  From  Appii  Forum,  10  p.  m. 
I  despatched  another  letter  a  little  before  from  the 
Trea  Tabems<i. 


^  Hatred  of  the  power  aMomed  by  Cmmr, 

1  This  is  meant  of  Clodia,  [tee  letter  9of  this  book,]  who 
was  uzging  her  brother  to  extremities,  as  it  were  with  a 
olarion  or  war>trampet.  The  same  flgore  is  continued  in 
applying  to  Athenio  the  term  of  standard-bearer  of  sedi- 
tion :  Athonio  had  been  the  author  of  an  insorreotion  in 
Sicily.  Under  this  name  Cicero  probably  means  Vatinios. 

n  In  Greek  iiSundaffXoit  whteh  it  is  impossible  to  trans- 
late so  as  to  preserve  the  opposition  to  the  name  Diccar- 
ohns;  the  latter  signifying  **a  mkrof  Jastioe,"  theformer 
*'  rulers  of  iniquity." 

n  He  was  now  on  the  Appiaa  road,  which  was  much 
trequented,  and  could  not  £dl  of  presenting  to  him  some 
person  who  would  convey  his  letter  to  Rome. 

0  This  is  said  in  Greek,  after  the  Greek  manner,  as  if 
Cioero  and  Attious  had  changed  conditions ;  Cicero  now 
seeklnff  retirement,  while  Attious  remained  in  the  throng 
and  business  of  Rome. 

P  See  letter  8  of  this  book. 

1  The  Appil  Forum  and  Tree  Tabenue  derive  an  interest 
from  the  mention  of  these  places  in  St.  Paul's  Journey  to 
Rome,  Acts  xxviii.  15. 


LETTER  Xn. 

{Grav,  xi.) 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  seem  as  if  I  were  banished 
since  I  have  been  in  Formianum.  'While  I  was  at 
Antium  there  was  no  day  on  which  I  did  not  know 
better  what  was  doing  at  Rome,  than  those  who 
were  living  there.  For  your  letters  acquainted  mo 
not  only  with  the  state  of  Rome,  but  with  that  of 
the  republic  at  large ;  and  taught  me  not  only  what 
happened,  but  also  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Now,  unless  anything  is  picked  up  from  a  casual 
passenger,  I  can  bear  nothing.  Therefore,  though 
I  hope  very  soon  to  see  you,  yet  let  me  have,  by 
tiie  servant,  whom  I  have  directed  immediately  to 
come  back,  some  long  letter,  full  not  only  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  but  likewise  of  your  own  opi- 
nions. Ttike  care  to  let  me  know  die  day  when 
you  mean  to  leave  Rome.  I  intend  to  remain  in 
Formianum  till  the  sixth  of  May.  If  you  do  not 
arrive  before  that  day,  I  shall  perhaps  see  you  at 
Rome.  For  why  should  I  invite  you  to  Arpinum, 
"  a  rugged  place  (as  Ulysses  says  of  Ithaca',)  but 
a  good  nurse  of  youths ;  than  which  nothing  can 
in  my  eyes  be  more  delicious."  So  much  for  the 
present.    FareweU. 


LETTER  Xm. 

A  PROVOKING  drcnmstance,  that  nobody  should 
have  delivered  the  letter*  I  wrote  to  you  from  Tras 
Tabems  the  same  hour  that  I  received  your  moat 
acceptable  intelligence.  But  you  must  know  that 
the  parcel  in  wh^  it  was  contained  was  taken  to 
my  house*  the  same  day  on  which  I  aent  it,  and 
from  thence  was  brought  back  to  me  at  Formianum. 
I  have  ordered  this  letter  again  to  be  taken  to 
you,  that  you  might  be  assured  of  the  pleasure 
yours  had  given  me.  When  you  inform  me  that 
nothing  is  said  in  Rome*,  this  is  what  I  expected. 
But,  I  can  tell  you,  people  are  not  reserved  in  the 
country,  nor  can  the  country  bear  your*  tyranny. 
But  if  you  come  into  thia  Tdepylus  Lestrygonia* 
(Formic  I  mean),  what  a  noise  do  people  make ! 
How  irritated  are  their  minds  1  ^n  what  detesta* 
tion  is  our  friend  Magnus',  whose  appellation  of 
Great  b^ns  to  decay  with  that  of  the  Rich  Crassns. 
Believe  me,  I  have  yet  met  with  nobody  who  could 
bear  this  state  of  things  so  quietly  as  I  do.  There- 
fore pray  let  us  continue  to  e^joy  our  philosophical 
retirement;  for  I  can  aver  upon  my  oath,  dmt 

r  The  origtauJ  is  taken  fk«m  Homer's  Odjasey,  and  is 
the  more  appropriate  in  being  applied  bj  Cioero  to  Arpi- 
num,  with  fesUngs  of  alRBction  towards  his  native  plane, 
with  which  Ulyases  is  repreeented  to  have  said  It  of  Us 


■  This  is  the  tenth  letter  of  this  book. 

<  This  must  have  been  his  house  at  Room. 

•  That  is,  nothing  was  said  of  the  authority  usarped  h7 
the  triumvirate. 

^  By «« your  tyranny"  is  to  be  understood  that  Which  was 
exercised  by  the  triumrirs  at  Rome,  where  Atticua  was 
staying. 

^  Tri\hrvKos  Amffrpvywia,  is  an  exprearfon  imkmx 
ttom  Homerls  Odyssey ,  the  meaning  of  whidi  is  not  exactly 
known.  The  place  so  denominated  by  Uoner  was  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  near  FermiK. 

«  A  namegiven  to  Pompeius,  and  signifying  Ornsr  Sea 
book  {.  letter  SO. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIU8  ATT1CU8. 
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there  is  nothing  worth  contending  for^  If  yon 
have  got  your  batters  to  the  Sicyonians*,  hasten 
doim  to-  Formiannm.  I  think  of  leafing  it  the 
sixth  of  May. 


LETTER  XIV. 

How  gr^t  an  expectation  do  yon  raise  in  me 
about  the  discourse  of  Bibulns  1  How  great  about 
the  conversation  of  Bik>pis  !  How  great  also  about 
that  dainty  entertainment !  Come,  then,  yourself 
to  my  thirsty  ears.  Though  there  is  now  nothing 
which  I  should  think  more  to  be  apprehended,  than 
that  our  Sampsiceramns*  when  he  perceives  that 
he  is  lashed  by  the  discourses  of  all  people,  and 
sees  these  proceedings  so  easily  orerset,  may  begin 
to  rush  into  violent  counsels.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  dispirited  to  that  degree,  that  I  prefer  being 
enslaved  in  this  indolence,  in  which  I  now  pine 
away,  to  contending  with  the  best  hope  of  success. 

In  the  way  of  composition,  to  which  you  often 
exhort  me,  nothing  can  be  done.  I  live  in  a  court- 
house, not  in  a  vUla,  owing  to  the  throng  of  the 
Formians;  for  this  ^miUan  tribe  would  fill  a 
court-house **.  But  I  say  nothing  of  the  generality, 
who  after  ten  o*clock  cease  to  trouble  me.  But, 
then,  C.  Arrius  is  my  nearest  neighbour ;  nay,  he 
is  now  my  very  comrade,  who  even  refuses  to  go  to 
Rome,  that  he  may  philosophise  here  with  me  all 
the  day  long.  On  the  other  side  is  Sebosus,  that 
friend  of  Catulus.  Which  way  can  I  turn  myself  ? 
I  would  assuredly  go  immediately  to  Arpinum,  if  I 
did  not  perceive  that  you  might  be  expected  with 
most  convenience  in  Formianum ;  but  only  till  the 
sixth  of  May.  For  see  to  what  people  my  atten- 
tion is  given  up.  It  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  if 
anybody  wished  now  to  purchase  my  Formian 
estate,  while  these  people  are  about  me.  And  should 
I  still  attempt  anything  ?  Let  us  forsooth  under- 
take some  great  work,  of  much  research  and 
leisure !  Nevertheless,  I  will  endeavour  to  satisfy 
you,  and  will  not  spare  my  own  pains. 


LETTER  XV. 

I  SEB,  as  you  teU  me,  that  things  are  not  less 
uncertain  in  the  state  than  they  are  represented  in 
your  letter ;  but  that  very  variety  of  reports  and 

7  I  have  given  to  this  paange  an  Interpretation  aoxne- 
thinf  difTerent  from  that  commonly  reoeived,  beoaiMe  I 
thought  it  more  oonnonant  to  the  usual  phraseologyof  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  to  his  own  feelings,  expressed  In 
letter  8  of  this  hook :— **  Aliad  agamus.** 

•  AtticQS  had  not  heen  able  to  get  from  the  people  of 
Sioyon  the  trthntes  which  he  had  rented.  [See  book  L 
letter  19.]  He  appears  to  have  staid  in  Rome  to  solicit 
letters  to  the  Sicyonians  for  the  payment  of  this  money. 

•  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  by  this  name,  which  recurs 
in  several  subsequent  letters,  is  to  be  nnderetood  Pompeins. 
The  name  occur*  in  Joeephus  as  king  of  the  Bmeoi,  per- 
haps a  prince  conquered  by  Pompeius.  It  cannot  but 
strike  every  reader,  that  the  names  under  whidi  he  is 
mentioned  in  these  letters  should  be  so  various,  and  often 
80  extraordinary;  perhaps  in  derision  of  some  affected 
grandeur. 

b  8o  I  understand  the  text  of  the  original,  which  ta  by 
no  means  dear,  snd  may  poasibly  be  corrupt.  Literally— 
**But  what  an  ^.mJlian  tribe  (have  I)  equal  to  a  court- 
house?"  The  people  of  Formic  being  reckoned  In  the 
jEmilian  tribe,  ars  therefors  called  by  that  nama. 


opinions  ddights  me,  for  I  seem  to  be  in  Rome 
when  I  read  your  letters ;  and,  as  it  always  happens 
in  affairs  of  such  magnitude,  to  hear  sometimes  one 
thing,  sometimes  another.  Tliere  is  one  droum* 
stance  I  cannot  comprehend,  what  he  can  possibly 
devise  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Agrarian  scheme 
without  any  opposition.  What  results  from  that 
firmness  of  Bibulus  in  the  pos^onemeot  of  the 
oomitia,  besides  the  exposition  of  his  own  opinion, 
without  any  correction  of  the  evils  of  the  republic  ? 
Oar  hope,  then,  is  in  Pnblius.  Let  him,  let  him 
be  made  a  tribune  of  the  people ;  if  for  nothing 
else,  that  you  may  the  sooner  come  back  from 
Epirus  (for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  nothing  will 
prevent  yoor  going  thither^,)  especially  if  he  Irishes 
for  any  contention  with  me.  For  I  do  not  doubt, 
if  there  should  be  anything  of  this  kind,  yon  will 
hasten  up.  But  if  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
whether  he  rush  on  to  his  own  ruin,  or  whether  he 
retrieve  the  condition  of  the  state,  I  propose  to 
myself  a  noble  sight,  if  only  it  is  permitted  me  to 
see  it  with  yon  by  my  side. 

As  I  was  writing  this,  in  comes  Sebosus.  I  had 
hardly  felt  my  vexation,  when  *'  Good  morning," 
says  Arrius.  This  is  getting  away  from  Rome  ! 
From  whom  is  it  1  have  esoaped  to  fsll  into  such 
bands?  I  must  go  ''to  my  cradle  and  native 
hills^."  In  short,  if  I  cannot  be  alone,  I  will 
rather  live  among  mere  rustics  than  with  these 
mighty  civil  people.  However,  as  yon  say  nothing 
certain  about  your  motions,  I  will  wait  for  you  in 
Formianum  tiU  the  fifth  of  May.  Your  attention 
and  diligence  in  the  Malvian  dispute*  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  Terentia.  She  is  not  aware  that  yon 
are  supporting  the  common  cause  of  all  who  occupy 
the  public  lands.  But  you  still  pay  something  to 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue ;  she  refuses  even 
that  Both  she,  and  die  aristocratical'  boy  Cicero, 
send  their  compliments. 


LETTER  XVL 

Thb  thirtieth  of  Aprfl,  as  I  was  dozing  after 
dinner,  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me,  in  which 
yon  speak  of  the  Campanian  lands.  What  think 
you  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  struck  me  in  such  a 
manner  as  eiTectaally  to  remove  my  sleep ;  but  this 
was  through  thonghtfulness  rather  than  uneasiness. 
And  the  iMult  of  my  thoughts  is  this ;  first,  from 
what  you  had  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  of 
having  heard  from  one  of  Cesar's  friends  that 
something  was  to  be  brought  forward  to  which  no- 
body would  object ;  I  had  apprehended  something 
greater.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  of  that  kin£ 
Then,  for  my  consolation,  all  expectation  of  the 
Agrarian  bounty  seems  to  have  centred  in  the 

c  The  meaning  of  the  original  has  been  variously  under- 
stood.  I  have  ventured  to  interpret  it  in  a  mannw  differ- 
ent from  any  ttiat  I  have  seen,  and  which  appears  to  ma 
sufficiently  consonant  with  the  Latin  Idiom,  and  with  the 
context 

d  The  original  Is  part  of  an  bexameCer  verse  fh>m  soma 
unknown  author. 

•  This  evidently  relates  to  the  leases  of  the  public  lands; 
but  the  particular  meaning  of  the  term  Is  not  known. 

(  The  expression  indicates  that  the  young  Cicero  wis 
already  xoalous  In  bahalf  of  the  best  interests  of  tha  ro- 
pubtiCL 

r  A  ditttrlhutkm  ol  this  land  was  to  be  made  to  tha 
people. 
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Campanian  land ;  which,  at  ten  acres  a-pieoe,  can- 
not maintain  aoore  five  thoasand  men.  All  the 
remaining  multitude  must  necessarily  be  alienated 
from  them^.  Besides,  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
more  calculated  than  another  to  inflame  tiie  minds 
of  good  men,  it  is  certainly  this ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  the  port  duties  being  removed,  and  the 
Campanian  land  dbtributed,  what  domestic  revenue 
remains  besides  the  twentieth^?  and  this  I  suppose 
will,  in  one  little  meeting,  be  extinguished  by  the 
shouts  of  a  mob.  What  our  Cnieus  intends,  I  know 
not,  that  he  could  be  wrought  to  such  a  pitch : 
^  for  he  now  breathes  through  no  little  flageolet, 
but  with  a  full  breath  untempered  by  a  reedi.*' 
Hitherto  he  pretended  to  approve  Ciesar's  laws, 
but  to  leave  it  to  him  to  defend  his  acts :  that  he 
liked  the  Agrariao  law ;  but  whether  intercession 
could  be  nude  qr  not  was  no  business  of  his  :  that 
he  was  glad  to  have  the  affair  of  the  king  of  Alex- 
andria''•at  length  concluded ;  but  whether  Bibulus 
had  been  observing  the  heavens^  or  not,  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  inquire :  that  on  the  subject  of  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  he  had  wished  to  fiivour 
the  order  of  knights ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  guess  what  would  hsppen  if  Bioulus  came 
down  to  the  forum".  But  now,  Sampsiceramus, 
what  will  you  say  ?  that  if  you  have  taken  away 
from  us  the  tribute  of  the  Campanian  land,  you 
have  appointed  it  to  be  levied  on  Mount  Libanus'*  ? 
But  how  will  you  support  this  reasoning  ?  I  will 
keep  you,  says  he,  in  subjection  by  Caesar's  army. 
But  in  truth  you  will  not  subject  me  so  much  by 
that  army,  as  by  the  ungrateful  spirits  of  those 
people  who  bear  the  name  of  good,  but  who  have 
returned  me  no  thanks,  no  recompense  of  reward, 
or  even  of  good  words.  Should  I  put  myself  for- 
ward against  that  faction,  I  might  yet  find  some 
means  of  opposing  them.  I  have  now  made  this 
resolution,  that  as  there  is  so  great  a  controversy 
between  your  friend  Diccarchus,  and  my  friend 
Theophrastus^,  the  former  preferring  a  life  of  busi- 
ness, the  latter  one  of  speculation,  I  will  comply 
with  both.  Diciearchus  1  have  abundantly  satisfied 
already  ;  I  now  turn  to  that  party  which  not  only 
allows  me  to  be  quiet,  but  reproves  me  for  not 
having  always  been  so.  Let  us  then,  O  my  Titus, 
addr^  ourselves  to  &ose  noble  studies ;  and  at 
length  return  thither,  from  whence  we  ought  never 
to  have  departed.  What  you  say  of  my  brother 
Quintus's  letter  to  you,  was  equally  true  of  that 
to  me :  it  was  **  a  lion  in  front,  and  behind  p."  I 
do  not  know  what  to  call  it ;  for  at  the  beginning 
he  deplores  his  stay<i  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
quite  affecting ;  presently  he  is  so  easy  about  it  as 
to  desire  me  to  correct  and  publish  his  annals.     I 

)>  From  Coeaor'a  faotkm. 

'  This  was  a  tax  upon  the  purchase  and  manumission  of 
slaTcs. 

i  The  original  ia  taken  from  Sophocle^. 

^  Ptolemy  Auletai  had  applied  to  theBomsaa  to  support 
his  Utie  to  the  throne  of  Eflarpt> 

1  When  any  of  the  prinoipal  magistntes  were  obsenring 
the  auguries,  it  was  unlawful  to  transact  pablic  biiBines& 

n  Bibulus  had  been  insulted  on  his  way  to  the  forum. 

n  Haring  aul^Jeoted  Syria  to  the  Roman  arms. 

o  Meaning  the  varianoe  between  worldly  business  and 
philosophy. 

p  The  original  is  part  of  averse  of  Homer  describing  the 
discordant  compound  ?f  the  monster  Chimera,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Uiad. 

^  Uis  being  obliged  to  remain  in  his  provinoo. 


wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  he  says  abook 
the  coast  duties,  and  that  he  had,  by  the  advice  of 
his  council,  rdferred  the  business  to  the  senate.  It 
appears  that  he  had  not  yet  read  my  letter,  in 
which,  after  due  consideration,  I  had  explained  to 
him  that  they  ought  not  to  be  exacted.  I  should  be 
glad,  if  any  Greeks'  have  yet  come  to  Rome  opoo 
that  account,  that  you  would  see  them,  and,  if  yoa 
think  proper,  would  let  them  know  my  sentiments 
upon  it.  If  I  can  manage  so  that  this  good  canse 
may  not  be  lost  in  the  senate,  I  will  endeavo«ir  to 
satisfy  the  renters* :  but  if  not  (I  must  speak  openly 
with  you),  I  prefer  satisfying  all  Ana,  and  the 
traders  ;  for  it  is  also  of  great  importance  to  than. 
This  I  consider  myself  bound  to  do.  But  yon  will 
see  about  it  Pray,  do  the  qusestors  hesitate  even 
about  paying  in  cistophori'?  For,  after  having 
tried  everything,  I  must  be  content  with  this 
ultimate  resource,  if  there  is  no  other.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  in  Arpinatum,  and  will  give  you  m 
country  welcome,  since  you  despise  this  by  the 
sea-side. 


LETTER  XVII. 

Just  as  joa  say,  so  I  find  it :  Sampsioeramos  is 
disturbed :  there  is  nothing  that  may  not  be  appre* 
bended.  He  is  confessedly  preparing  the  way  t» 
tyranny.  For,  what  means  that  sudden  alliance*  ? 
what  means  the  distribution  of  the  Campaniaa 
land  ?  or  the  money  that  is  squandered  ?  If  tins 
were  all,  it  would  be  more  tlum  enough ;  but  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  it  cannot  end  ben. 
For  how  should  this  afford  any  pleasure  ?  They 
never  would  have  brought  matters  to  such  a  state* 
but  for  the  sake  of  opening  a  way  to  other  mischie- 
vous counsels.  Ye  immortal  gods  1  But,  as  yo« 
say,  in  Arpinatum,  about  the  thirteenth  of  Biisy, 
we  will  not  bewail  these  matters,  lest  all  the  time 
and  attention  we  have  bestowed  on  literature  be 
lost ;  but  we  will  calmly  confer  together.  Nor  da 
I,  as  formerly,  derive  consolation  so  much  from 
any  good  hopes,  as  from  indifference,  whidi  I- 
extrdBe  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  regard  to  civil 
and  public  affairs.  Besides,  I  have  a  little  vanity 
and  conceit  (it  is  well  to  know  one's  own  feulta), 
which  is  in  some  measure  flattered ;  for  it  used  to 
sting  me  to  think,  that,  some  six  hundred  yean 
hence,  the  deserts  of  Sampsiceramus  towards  lus 
country  might  eclipse  my  own.  Then  is  now  bo 
longer  room  for  this  apprehension ;  for  he  is  so 
sunk,  that  Phocis  Curiana^  is  honourable  in  oom« 
parison.  But  of  this  when  we  meet.  You  seeaa 
to  me,  however,  likely  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  tame 
of  my  arrival,  which  I  shall  not  be  sorry  for,  if  it 
put  you  to  no  inconvenience.  But  if  you  do  come, 
as  you  say,  I  wish  you  could  get  out  from  Thee* 
phanes  how  Alabarches^  is  disposed  towards  me« 
You  will  make  inquiry,  therefore,  with  your  usual 
accuracy,  and  bring  me  from  him  some  document^ 

'  Asia  Minor,  where  Quintus  resided,  was  colonised  by 
Greeks,  and  had  made  part  oi  the  Greek  empire,  and  still 
used  the  Greek  language. 

■  These  are  the  knights  firmera  of  the  taxes. 

t  See  above,  letter  6  of  this  book,  note  1. 

n  pbmpeius  had  hastily  married  Cesar's  daughter, 
though  she  had  been  engaged  to  another  man. 

*  The  exact  meaning  of  thi*  is  not  known ;  the  genend 
sense  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

"^  This  is  another  name  applied  to  Pompeius. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 
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ii  H  irere,  by  which  I  may  regulate  my  condact. 
We  ihall  be  able  to  leam  something  of  the  general 
state  of  affairs  firom  hit  conversation. 


lTh4  J^yrtQctng  UtUrt  wtrt  wrUUn  frtm  CUero  in  the 
country  to  AUieut  in  Rome.  This,  and  the  folUnring 
ietiere,  were  frem  Cicero  in  Kom*  to  AtHcne  in  ihe 
oonnirp.} 


LETTER  XVIII. 

I  HAW  recdved  sereral  letters  f^om  yon,  by 
which  I  find  with  what  doubtfolness  and  anxiety 
of  mind  yon  wish  to  be  informed  what  news 
there  is.  We  are  beset  on  all  sides :  and  we  now 
no  longer  refuse  to  be  enslaved ;  but  dread  death 
and  banishment  as  greater  evils ;  which  are  in  tmth 
much  inferior  ones.  And  this  stete,  which  all  with 
one  voice  deplore,  is  not  relieved  by  a  word  from 
anybody.  It  is  the  aim  of  those  in  power,  as  I 
suspect,  to  leave  nobody  any  favour  to  bestow. 
The  young  Curio*  alone  speaks  out,  and  openly 
opposes  them  :  he  receives  the  greatest  applause, 
is  saluted  in  public  with  greathonour,  and  has  shown 
him  many  other  marks  of  kindness ;  while  Fufius^ 
is  persecuted  with  hootings,  reproaches,  and  hisses. 
From  hence  no  hope  is  to  be  derived,  but  only  the 
greater  grief,  when  you  perceive  the  will  of  the 
city  f^ ;  ito  courage  fettered :  and  that  you  may 
not  have  to  ask  alter  each  particular  in  detail,  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  there  is  no 
hope,  not  only  that  hidividuals,  but  even  that  the 
magistrates  can  long  remain  free.  But  amidst  this 
oppression,  conversation,  at  least  in  private  drcdies 
and  compuiies,  is  less  reserved  than  it  was.  Our 
grief  begins  to  overcome  our  fear ;  yet  so,  that  all 
is  overwhdmed  with  despair.  Even  the  Campa- 
Bian  law  contains  a  denunciation,  in  the  assembly 
of  the  candidates,  against  anybody  who  shall 
nresume  to  mention  any  other  occupation  of  the 
land,  than  as  it  is  proposed  by  the  Julian  laws. 
The  other  candidates  do  not  h^tete  to  swear  to 
ihese  conditions;  Laterensis  is  thought  to  have 
acted  wisely,  in  ceasing  to  solicit  the  tribunate, 
that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  swear.  But  I  do 
not  care  to  say  anything  more  about  the  republic : 
I  vex  myself,  and  cannot  write  without  the  greatest 
pain.  1  support  myself,  considering  this  stete  of 
oppression,  not  dejectedly  ;  considering  what  I 
have  formerly  done,  not  at  all  courageously. 

I  am  very  kindly  invited  by  Caesar  into  his  pro* 
vinoe,  as  hb  lieutoiant :  a  free  lieutenancy  is  also 
given  me  under  colour  of  a  vow*.  But  tins  is  not 
m  suflicient  security  in  the  moderate  counsels  of 
this  pretty  youth  * ;  and  banishes  me  from  my  bro- 
ther when  he  arrives  :  the  former  is  safer,  and  does 
not  prevent  my  coming  up,  when  I  wish  it.  I 
hold  this,  but  do  not  think  I  shall  make  use  of 
it ;  and  nobody  knows  it  I  do  not  like  to  run 
away :  1  wish  to  fight  ^.  The  affections  of  people 
are  very  great:  bat  I  do  not  speak  positively. 
You  vrill  keep  this  to  yourself. 


'  See  letter  8  of  this  book, 

r  Foflus  was  a  creature  of  CcaBr*s:  he  is  mentkmed 
before,  book  L  letter  14. 

"  Of  these  free  lieutenancies  notice  has  beeo  taken,  book 
L  letter  10,  note  J. 

•  Clodiiis :  It  alludes  to  bis  fsmily  name  of  Pnlcher. 
The  oxprenion  of  *'  modemte  couawds**!*  used  irvmicallj. 

k  To  aootend  with  Clodius. 


Respecting  the  manumission  of  Statins',  and 
some  other  matters,  I  am  sorry  indeed,  but  am 
now  grown  callous.  I  should  be  glad,  or  rather  I 
shouUl  wish,  that  you  were  here :  I  should  then 
want  neither  counsel,  nor  comfort.  Be  ready 
however,  that  if  I  call  for  you,  yon  may  fly  to  me. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Many  things  give  me  nneanness,  both  from  so 
great  a  commotion  in  the  republic,  and  from  the 
dangers  which  beset  me  individually,  and  are  six 
hundred  fold.  But  nothing  vexes  me  more  than 
the  manumission  of  Stotius :  **  that  neither  my  au- 
thority ;  but  I  omit  authority ;  not  even  my  dis- 
pleasure, should  be  respected '."  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  right  to  do  :  not  that  there  is  so  much  in 
the  thing  itMlf,  as  in  the  conversation  it  excites. 
I  cannot  be  angry  with  those  whom  I  greatly  love ; 
but  I  am  sorry,  indeed  very  sorry.  As  for  other 
matters  of  more  importance,  as  the  threats  of 
Clodius,  and  the  struggles  which  are  prepared  for 
me,  they  affect  me  but  little ;  for  I  conceive  that  I 
shall  be  able  either  to  bear  them  with  becoming 
dignity,  or  to  avoid  them  without  vexation.  You 
wUl  say  perhaps,  "  enough  of  dignity ;  as  they  said 
of  acorns,  when  they  had  found  better  food ' ; 
think,  I  beseech  you,  of  your  safety.'*  Alas ! 
why  are  you  not  here .'  nothing  would  escape  you. 
I  am  perhaps  blinded,  and  am  too  much  given  up 
to  a  sense  of  honour.  Be  assured,  nothing  ever 
was  so  disgraceful,  so  base,  so  offensive  to  all 
orders,  ranks,  and  ages,  as  this  present  state  of 
affairs :  more  so  than  I  could  wish,  not  only  than  I 
could  have  expected.  Those  courtiers  of  the  popu- 
lace have  now  taught  even  moderate  people  to  hiss. 
Bibulus  is  extolled  to  the  skies.  I  know  not  why ; 
but  he  is  so  praised,  as  if  *'  he  alone  by  his  check 
restored  the  state  to  us'."  Pompeius,  my  be- 
loved, who  now  is  my  greatest  pain,  has  been  his 
own  ruin :  he  retains  not  one  supporter.  I  doubt 
whether  it  be  through  inclination,  or  fear,  that  he 
is  obliged  to  join  with  them.  For  my  own  part,  I 
neither  fight  with  that  cause,  because  of  the  friend- 
ship that  subsista  between  us ;  nor  do  I  approve  it, 
lest  I  should  condemn  all  that  I  have  formerly 
done.  I  manage  as  I  can.  The  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple is  clearly  seen  in  the  theatre,  and  public  shows : 
for  in  the  exhibition  of  gladiators,  now  the  master, 
then  the  assistants  v,  were  cut  with  hisses.  In  the 
Apollinarian  games,  Diphilus,  the  actor,  attacked 
our  friend  Pompeius  with  petulance.  He  was 
obliged  to  repeat  a  thousand  times  that  seotence, 
*'  yon  are  great  by  our  wretehedness :"  and  that — 
**  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  rue  that  cour- 
age,'' he  pronounced  with  the  shout  of  the  whole 
theatre ;  and  so  of  the  rest :  for  the  lines  are  such, 
that  they  seemed  to  have  been  composed  for  the 

c  This  Stattus  had  acted  in  amanner  to  excite  diaetle- 
fsotion  while  he  was  with  Q.  Cicero  in  his  govenuDent, 
as  appears  from  Qoero's  Letters  to  Qolntus,  book  L  let- 
ter S. 

'  This  is  taken  from  the  **  Phormio'*  of  Terentios. 

•  This  appears  to  be  a  Greek  proverb,  derived  from  the 
anoient  Bseof  aeomsasfbod:  thej  ace  stin  used  In  some 
parts  of  Spain. 

f  The  original  to  a  osletemtedliae  of  Bnnhw  in  praise  of 
Fabius  Maxlmna. 

s  I  suspect  this  may  be  meant  of  Casar  and  bis 
coa4)nton. 
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oecasion  hj  some  enemy  of  Pmnpaos.  **  If  nei- 
ther laws  nor  morals  compel/'  &c.  was  spoken 
amidst  great  shouts  of  applanse.  After  Cesar  bad 
come  in  amidst  a  deaid  applause^,  the  yonng 
Curio  followed,  and  was  chea^,  as  Pompdns  used 
to  be  in  the  days  of  the  republic  Cesar  was 
greatly  disturbed.  Letters  were  said  to  be  hastily 
despatched  to  Pompeius  at  Capua:  they^  were 
angry  with  the  knights  who  stood  up  to  applaud 
Curio  :  they  were  at  enmity  with  all  the  people  ; 
they  threatened  the  Roscian  law  J  and  even  the  com 
law**.  It  was  altogether  a  confused  business.  For 
my  part,  I  should  have  liked  better  that  their 
attempts  might  pass  over  in  silence  ;  but  I 
fear  this  is  impossible.  People  do  not  bear 
what  however  it  seems  necessary  to  bear :  but 
there  is  now  one  general  voice  amongst  all,  con- 
firmed by  hatred,  rather  than  by  security.  In  the 
mean  time  our  Pubh'us  threatens  me,  and  is  an 
open  enemy.  There  hangs  over  me  that  business, 
for  which  you  will  fly  up  \  I  believe  I  have  that 
consulai  host  of  all  good  men,  even  of  all  moder- 
ately good,  firmly  attached  to  me.  Pompeius  pro- 
fesses no  common  regard  for  me :  at  the  same  time 
he  affirms  that  Clodius  will  not  utter  a  word  about 
me  ;  in  which  he  does  not  deceive  me,  but  is  him- 
self deceived.  Cosconius  being  dead,  I  am  invited 
to  fill  his  place  in  the  commission  for  dividing  the 
lands  ;  that  is,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  dead  man. 
Nothing  would  be  more  disgraceful  for  me  in  the 
eyes  of  men ;  nor  would  anything  be  less  calcu- 
lated for  tho  very  purpose  of  security.  For  these 
commissioners  are  ill  looked  upon  by  the  good ; 
so  that  while  I  retained  the  ill-will  of  the  worst 
part  of  society,  I  should  add  to  it  that  of  the 
others.  Cesar  wishes  me  to  be  his  lieutenant. 
This  would  be  a  more  honourable  way  of  avoiding 
danger  ;  but  I  now  refuse  this.  How  is  it  then  ? 
I  choose  rather  to  fight :  however  there  is  yet  no- 
thing determined.  I  repeat,  that  I  wish  you  were 
here ;  but,  however  if  there  is  any  necessity,  I  shall 
send  for  you.  What  more  }  what  ?  it  is  this,  that 
we  may  depend  upon  aH  being  lost.  For  why 
should  I  so  long  dissemble  the  truth  ?  but  I  write 
this  in  haste,  and  with  some  reserve.  Hereafter  I 
will  either  write  everything  plainly  to  you,  if  I  can 
find  a  trusty  messenger  to  whom  I  may  deliver  my 
letters ;  or  if  I  am  obliged  to  write  obscurely,  yet 
you  will  understand  it.  In  these  letters  1  shall  call 
myself  Lelius,  and  you  Furius :  the  rest  will  be 
in  enigmas.  I  here  diligently  cultivate,  and  pay 
respect  to  Cecilius  ".  I  hear  that  the  edicts  of 
Bibulus  have  been  sent  to  jfou.  Our  Pompeius  is 
burning  with  vexation  and  rage  on  their  account. 


LETTER   XX. 

I  HAVE  done  everythmg  in  my  power  for  Ani- 
catus,  as  I  understood  you  wished.  Numestius  I 
have  willingly  received  into  friendship,  from  the 

^  So  elsewhere  it  is  oud  "  aeinivivia  mercenariorum  vo- 
cibua."— Pro  Sext  §  59. 

'«  The  triumvirs,  Cesar,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus. 

3  By  the  Roscian  law  the  knights  had  appropriate  seats 
in  the  theatre  separated  from  those  of  the  common  people. 

^  By  this  law  com  was  deliveied  to  the  populace  at  a 
reduced  price. 

1  This  business  was  the  tribunate  of  Clodius,  whidi  was 
not  yet  determined. 

n  Cccilios  was  Atticns's  uncle.  He  is  moitioned  before, 
book  i.  letter  IOl 


regard  with  which  you  mentioned  him ;  CeciUos  I 
support  in  every  way  that  I  am  able  ;  Varro"  gives 
me  great  satisfaction ;  Pompdus  baa  a  real  love 
and  affection  towards  me.  Do  yon  believe  it  ?  yoa 
will  say.  I  do  believe  it ;  his  conduct  persuades 
me  of  it.  But  as  I  perceive  practical  writers,  in  all 
historical  maxims,  and  even  in  verse,  advise  us  to 
be  cautious,  and  forbid  to  be  credulous ;  I  shall  do 
one  of  these  two,  and  be  cautious ;  the  other,  not 
to  believe,  I  cannot  do.  Clodius  still  denonnoes 
danger  to  me.  Pompeius  affirms  that  there  is  no 
danger ;  nay,  he  swears  it ;  and  adds  even  that  he 
would  sooner  be  killed  hiinself,  than  I  should  be 
hurt.  The  affair  is  yet  unsettled :  as  soon  as  any- 
thing is  determined,  I  will  let  you  know.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  fight,  I  shall  summon  you  to  share  my 
troubles :  if  I  am  permitted  to  be  quiet,  I  will  not 
disturb  you  firom  your  Amalthea.  I  shall  write  to 
you  very  briefly  upon  public  affairs ;  for  I  fear  lest 
the  paper  its^f  should  betray  me.  Hereaftsr 
therefore,  if  I  have  occasion  to  vmte  more  fully  to 
you,  I  shall  veil  it  in  allegory.  The  state  is  dyin^ 
by  a  new  disease ;  so  that  while  all  people  blams 
what  is  done,  complain,  grieve,  entertain  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  even  speak  out,  and  openty 
lament ;  yet  no  remedy  is  offered.  For  we  believe 
that  no  resistance  can  be  made,  which  is  not  fatal ; 
and  that  there  is  no  end  of  yielding,  besides  ruin. 
Bibulus  is  exalted  to  the  skies  with  the  admiratioii 
and  fiivour  of  the  people,  who  copy  and  read  hia 
edicts  and  speeches.  He  is  arrived  at  the  height 
of  glory  by  a  new  method  ;  for  nothing  is  now  so 
popular,  as  hatred  of  the  popular  leaders:  I  fear 
what  may  'oe  the  issue  of  this.  If  I  begin  to  see 
anything,  I  will  write  to  you  more  openly.  If  yoa 
love  me,  as  indeed  you  do,  keep  yourself  in  readi- 
ness, that  you  may  come  up  if  I  call :  hot  I  en- 
deavour (and  shall  do  so)  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  it  As  to  what  I  said  about  calling  you  Farins, 
there  is  no  need  of  changing  your  name.  I  shall 
make  myself  Lselius,  and  you  Atticns  ;  and  I  sball 
not  uae  my  own  hand,  or  seal,  provided  the  letters 
be  of  a  kind  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  fall 
into  other  hands.  Diodotus  is  dead :  he  has  left  me, 
perhaps,  a  hundred  sestertiao  (800/).  ^bahis 
has  put  off  the  comida,  by  an  Axchilochian'  edict, 
to  the  seventeenth  of  October.  I  have  received 
the  books  from  Vibiusi.  He  is  a  poor  poet ;  and 
yet  has  some  information :  but  upon  the  irhole  is 
not  without  his  use.  I  shall  have  it  transcribed, 
and  send  it  back. 


LETTER  XXL 

On  the  subject  of  the  republic  why  should  I 
write  to  you  minutely  ?  The  whole  is  ruined  :  and 
in  one  respect  is  more  wretched  than  you  left  it ; 
for  then  the  tyranny  which  oppressed  the  state 

B  This  is  the  same  Yarro  who  was  afterwards  esteemed 
the  most  learned  of  the  Romans. 

o  In  the  original  it  is  centia,  which  would  be  H.a  IOjMNl 
or  83,00(M. ;  hut  it  is  probable  the  word  may  have  been  m 
copied  by  mistake  for  centum,  wliich  would  make  this 
beqneet83». 

p  ArchllochuB  was  a  severe  satirist,  so  thi^  the  expre»> 
sion  signiAes  that  theee  edicts  reflected  seveitdy  opoo  €b» 
triumvirate; 

4  It  appears  by  the  fbUowing  letter,  thai  tbem  IkmAs 
contained  the  poems  of  Alexander.  It  is  probid»le  Itet 
AtUous  might  have  sent  them  to  Ckero  Iqr  YIMns; 
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teemed  at  leut  to  be  liked  by  the  common  people; 
and  though  a  esise  of  troable  to  the  better  sort, 
yet  it  did  not  threaten  their  rain.  Now  it  has 
suddenly  become  so  hateful  to  erery  body,  that  I 
dread  to  think  where  it  may  bnnt  forth ;  for  we 
bafe  already  experienced  the  rage  and  intemper^ 
ance  of  those  men,  who  in  their  anger  against 
Cato'  have  orertomed  everytMng.  Bat  then  they 
nsed  soch  gentle  poisons,  that  it  aeemed  as  if  we 
might  die  without  agony ;  now  I  fear  they  will  be 
remlered  oatrageous  by  the  hisses  of  the  popalace, 
the  language  of  the  respectable  citizens,  the  clam- 
our of  Italy.  I  had  hoped,  indeed,  as  I  often  used 
to  say  to  you,  that  the  wheel  of  the  republic  was 
so  turned,  as  scarcely  to  be  heard,  scarceiT  to  leave 
a  track;  and  so  it  would  have  been,  if  people 
could  have  waited  to  let  the  storm  pass  over :  bat 
after  smothering  their  groans  a  long  time,  at  last 
all  have  begun  to  speal^  and  to  cry  aloud ;  so  that 
my  ftiend*,  unused  to  reproach,  always  conversant 
with  praise,  and  surrounded  with  glory,  knows  not 
where  to  turn  himself  in  his  present  squalid  ap- 
pearance and  broken  spirit.  He  sees  it  dangerous 
to  proceed,  weak  to  retreat ;  he  has  made  good 
people  his  enemies,  and  has  not  even  the  bad  for 
his  friends.  See  now  my  tenderness  of  mind  :  I 
eould  not  refrain  from  tears  when  I  saw  him,  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  addressing  the  people  «p<fti  the 
•diets  of  Bibulus  ;  him,  I  say,  who  formerly  used 
aoagnificently  to  exalt  himself  in  that  very  place, 
with  the  greatest  affection  of  the  people,  and  uni- 
versal applause.  How  was  he  then  humbled !  how 
dejected  1  how  did  he  dbplease  not  onhr  his  audi- 
ence, but  himself  also  !  O  spectacle  I  agreeable 
to  Crassus  alone,  not  so  to  others.  For  having 
descended  as  it  were,  from  the  stars,  it  seemed  a 
lull,  rather  than  any  advance.  And  as  Apelles, 
if  he  saw  his  Venus,  or  Protogenes  his  Jalysus, 
smeared  with  mud,  would,  I  conceive,  feel  great 
pain :  so  did  I  with  great  pain  behold  him,  vriiom 
1  had  painted  and  polished  witti  all  the  colours  of 
art,  suddenly  disfigured.  Though  nobody  thought 
I  owed  him  any  friendship  for  his  conduct  in  the 
Clodian  business  ;  yet  such  vras  my  regard,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  exhausted  by  any  act  of  unkindness. 
Bibulu8*s  Archilochian  edicts  against  him  are  so 
acceptable  to  the  populace,  that  one  cannot  pass 
by  the  place  where  they  are  exhibited,  for  the 
throng  of  people  who  are  reading  them  :  to  him 
they  are  so  bitter,  that  he  pines  with  vexation:  to 
me  they  are  distressiog,  because  they  give  too 
much  uneasiness  to  one  whom  I  have  always 
loved ;  and  I  am  afhdd  lest  one  so  powerftil,  so 
active  with  his  sword,  and  so  unaccustomed  to  in- 
sult, should  give  way  to  grief  and  rage  with  all  the 
force  of  hit  mind.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  end  of 
Bibulus,  I  cannot  say  ;  at  present  he  is  in  surpris- 
nig  glory.  Upon  his  putting  off  the  comitia  to 
the  month  of  October,  Csesar  imagined  that,  this 
being  a  measure  usually  offensive  to  the  people,  he 
should  be  able,  by  addressing  them,  to  persuade  the 
assembly  itself  to  go  to  Bibulus;  but  after  utter- 
ing many  verr  seditious  expressions,  he  could  not 
extract  from  them  a  single  word.  What  say  you  ? 
the  trinmrirs  feel  that  they  have  the  good-will  of 
no  party ;  so  much  the  more  reason  have  we  to 

'  The  stem  lupporter  of  old  principleiL  With  Calo  must 
bo  suppotM  to  be  indoded  other  inflexible  pnlttlrisni  of 
tbe  ■ame  time. 

■  Pompsiue. 


be  afraid.  Clodrat  it  my  deelared  enemy.  Pom- 
|ieiut  aflirmt  that  he  will  do  nothing  againit  me  : 
It  is  dangerous  to  believe  this ;  ther^re  I  prepare 
myself  to  resist  him.  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  best 
wishes  of  all  orders.  When  the  time  comes,  not 
only  I  shall  vrant  you,  but  the  circumstances  them- 
selves will  call  for  you:  I  shaU  gain  a  great  deal  of 
advice,  of  courage,  and  of  protection,  if  I  have  yoa 
with  me  at  that  time.  Varro  gives  me  satisfaction ; 
Pompeius  talks  divinely.  I  bone  I  shall  certainly 
be  able  to  come  off  either  with  distinguished  credit, 
or  without  mortification.  Let  me  biow  what  yon 
are  doing,  how  you  amuse  yo&rself,  and  how  you 
have  managed  with  the  Sicyonians  *• 


LETTER  XXIL 

How  I  could  wish  that  you  had  remained  in 
Rome !  you  would  certainly  have  remained,  if  we 
could  have  foreseen  what  has  happened :  we  could 
easilv  restrain  our  pretty  youth",  or  at  least  we 
should  be  able  to  know  what  he  was  about.  But 
now,  this  is  the  state  of  the  business ;  he  flies  about, 
raves,  follows  no  certain  course,  threatens  many, 
and  seems  likely  to  act  as  chance  may  offer.  When 
he  sees  the  odium  attached  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  he  seems  as  if  he  would  attack  those  who 
have  occasioned  it ;  but  when  again  he  recollects 
their  influence,  and  the  strength  of  their  army,  he 
directs  himself  against  me  ;  and  to  me  he  threatens 
both  violence  and  nrosecution.  With  him  Pom- 
peius has  discoursed  ;  and,  as  he  informed  me  him- 
self, (for  I  have  no  other  witness,)  discoursed  with 
vehemence,  telling  him  that  he  should  incur  the 
utmost  disgrace  o?  perfidy  and  wickedness,  if  any 
danger  shouki  be  brought  upon  me  by  him,  whom 
he  had  himself  invested  with  arms,  when  he  suf- 
fered him  to  be  made  a  plebeian ;  but  that  he,  and 
Appius,  had  received  his  promise  on  my  behalf, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  observe  it,  he  should  resent 
it  so,  that  the  world  might  know  nothing  was 
dearer  to  him  than  my  frioidahip.  After  laying 
this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  parpose,  he  told 
me  that  Clodius  first  continued  for  some  time  to 
urge  many  things  on  the  other  side ;  but  at  last 
gave  up,  and  declared  that  he  would  do  nothing 
contrary  to  Pompeius's  wishes.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, he  has  not  ceased  to  speak  very  severely  of 
me ;  and  if  he  did  not,  still  I  should  not  trust  him, 
but  should  prepare  for  everything,  as  I  do.  Now 
I  conduct  myself  so,  that  every  cUy  my  friends  and 
my  influence  increase.  I  keep  altogether  dear 
from  public  concerns,  and  am  busily  engaged  in 
causes,  and  the  exertions  of  the  forum.  This  I 
perceive  is  agreeable  not  only  to  those  who  use  my 
assistance,  but  to  the  people  generally.  My  house 
is  frequented ;  I  am  Minted ;  the  remembrance  of 
my  consubhip  is  renewed.  The  fiivoar  of  the  peo- 
ple is  manifest ;  and  I  am  in  such  hope,  as  some- 
times to  think  the  struggle  which  hangs  over  me 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  declined.  I  have  now  need  of 
your  advice,  your  affection,  and  fidelity ;  therefore 
fly  up ;  evenr  thing  will  be  easy  to  me,  if  I  have 
but  you.  Much  may  be  done  through  our  friend 
Varro ;  but  it  wiU  be  strengthened  by  your  support. 
Much  may  be  got  from  Pablius  himself;  much 
may  be  known,  which  cannot  be  kept  secret  from 


*  Bee  book  L  letter  19. 
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you  ;  much  alio— bat  it  is  idle  to  ennmerate  each 
particular ;  I  shall  then  want  yoa  for  ererything. 
Be  aasnred  of  this,  that  ererything  will  be  plahi 
when  I  see  yon ;  bnt  all  depends  upon  its  being 
before  he  enters  upon  his  office.  While  Crassus 
is  urging  Pompeios,  I  imagine  if  yon  are  here  (who 
by  means  of  BOopis^  may  learn  fh)m  Clodios  him- 
self with  what  sincerity  they  are  acting)  1  shall  either 
be  free  from  trouble,  or,  at  least,  free  from  error :  yon 
do  not  need  my  entreaty  and  exhortation.  You 
see  what  my  wishes,  what  the  occasion,  what  the 
importance  of  the  case  requires.  Of  the  republic  I 
hare  nothing  to  write  to  you,  but  the  great  hatred  of 
all  people  towards  those  who  have  possessed  them- 
seWes  of  everything ;  yet  no  hope  of  any  change. 
But,  as  you  may  eadly  peroeiTe,  Pompeius  is  tired, 
and  heartily  repents.  I  cannot  sufficiently  foresee 
what  issue  is  to  be  expected ;  but  tiiese  rancours 
must  assuredly  burst  forth  somewhere.  I  have 
sent  back  to  you  the  books  of  Alexander;  a  care- 
less writer,  and  no  good  poet,  yet  not  without  his 
use.  I  have  willin^y  received  Numerius  Numes- 
tius  into  my  friendship,  and  have  found  him  a 
sensible  and  prudent  man,  and  worthy  of  your 
recommendation. 

LETTER  XXIIL 
I  BflLiiVB  you  never  before  received  a  letter 
from  me  that  was  not  written  in  my  own  hand. 
Prom  that  you  may  judge  how  much  I  am  oocapied : 
for  having  no  spare  time,  and  yet  being  obli^  to 
walk  about  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  my  voice,  I 
'  dictate  this  as  I  walk.  In  the  first  place  then  I 
would  have  you  know,  that  our  friend  Samprioera- 
mus  is  heartily  sick  of  his  situation,  and  wishes  he 
could  again  be  restored  to  that  place,  from  which 
he  has  fallen.  He  imparts  to  me  his  uneasiness, 
and  sometimes  openly  seeks  a  remedy ;  which  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  find-  Then,  aU  the  authors 
and  adherents  of  that  faction  are  losing  their  vigour ; 
while  there  never  was  a  more  general  consent  in 
the  wishes  and  expressions  of  all  people.  As  for 
myself  (for  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  be  informed), 
I  interfere  in  no  public  counsels,  and  give  myself 
up  altogether  to  the  business  and  labour  of  the 
forum  ;  by  which,  as  may  easUy  be  supposed,  I  am 
brought  to  the  frequent  relation,  and  regret,  of  my 
former  deeds.  But  that  kinsman  of  our  Bdopis 
casts  no  little  terror,  and  threatens ;  and  while  he 
denies  it  to  Sampsiceramus,  to  others  he  professes 
and  boasts  of  it ;  therefore  if  you  love  me,  as  in- 
deed you  do,  if  you  are  asleep,  wake  up  ;  if  you  are 
standing,  walk  ;  if  you  are  walking,  run  ;  if  run- 
ning, fly.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  how  much  (which 
is  the  most  possible)  I  place  in  your  counsels  and 
prudence,  how  much  in  your  affection  and  fidelity. 
The  greatness  of  the  occasion  requires  perhaps  a 
long  discourse ;  but  to  minds  so  united  as  ours,  a 
few  words  are  sufficient.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  me,  if  you  cannot  be  at  Rome  on  the  comitia, 
at  least  that  you  may  be  there  when  he  is  declared 
tribune.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXIV. 
In  the  letter  I  sent  by  Numestius,  I  called  upon 
you  with  an  earnestness  and  vehemence,  which 
nothing  could  exceed  ;  to  that  caU  add  even,  if  yon 

vOlodla.    See  book  U.  totter  9,  note  7. 


can,  something  more.  Do  not  make  yourself  ub« 
easy  (for  I  know  yon,  and  am  aware  of  the  solici- 
tude and  anxiety  inseparable  from  real  affection) ; 
but  the  case,  as  I  hope,  is  less  formidable  in  hcU 
than  it  seems  in  the  relation.  Vettius  (the  same 
who  gave  information  at  the  time  of  my  consulship) 
had  promised  Caesar,  that  he  would  contrive  to 
bring  the  young  Curio  into  some  snsjpicion  of  cri- 
minidity.  He  Uierefore  insinuatfid  hunself  into  the 
frmiiliarity  of  the  young  man ;  and  having,  as  it 
appears,  frequent  meetings  with  him,  he  at  length 
brought  matters  to  such  a  state,  that  he  declared 
his  determination  to  assault  Pompeius  with  the 
assistance  of  his  slaves,  and  to  kill  him.  Informa- 
tion of  this  was  given  by  Curio  to  his  father,  and 
by  him  to  Pompeius.  The  affair  was  brought  be- 
fore (he  senate.  Vettius  being  introduced,  at  first 
denied  that  he  had  ever  been  concerned  with  Curio ; 
but  this  did  not  last  long ;  for  he  presently  de* 
manded  a  public  pledge  of  security  upon  his  giving 
evidence  ;  this  was  not  opposed.  Then  he  gave 
out,  that  there  had  been  a  band  of  young  men 
under  the  conduct  of  Curio ;  amongst  whom  had 
originally  been  Paullus,  and  Q.  Caepio  Brutus,  and 
Lentulus,  the  son  of  the  flamen,  not  without  the 
loiowledge  of  his  father ;  that  afterwards  C.  Septi- 
mius,  the  secretary  of  Bibulns,  had  brought  him  a 
dagger  from  Bibulus  :  which  was  all  absurd ;  as  if 
Vettius  would  have  been  without  a  dagger,  unless 
the  consul  had  given  him  one !  And  this  was  the 
more  scouted,  l]«cause  on  the  13th  of  May  Bibu- 
lus had  warned  Pompeius  that  he  ought  to  be  upon 
his  guard,  and  Pompeius  had  thanked  him  for  it. 
Young  Curio  being  introduced,  deposed  in  answer 
to  whtX  Vettius  had  said ;  and  Vettius  was  then 
chiefly  convict^  by  his  own  assertion,  that  it  had 
been  the  advice  of  the  young  men  to  attack  Pom- 
peius in  the  forum  with  the  gladiators  of  Gabinins ; 
and  that  Paullus  was  at  the  head  of  it ;  though  it 
was  known  that  he  was  at  that  time  in  Macedonia. 
A  decree  of  the  senate  was  then  passed,  that  Vet- 
tius should  be  put  in  prison  for  having  confessed 
that  he  had  carried  arms ;  and  that  whoever  libe- 
rated him  would  be  an  enemy  to  the  republic.  The 
general  opinion  of  this  affair  was,  that  it  had  been 
designed  Vettius  and  his  slaves  should  have  been 
apprehended  in  the  forum  with  a  dagger  and  with 
arms ;  and  then  he  should  have  offered  to  oon£ns. 
And  this  would  have  been  done,  if  the  Curios  had 
not  previously  given  information  to  Pompeius.  The 
decree  of  the  senate  was  then  read  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people ;  but  the  next  day  Caesar,  who  for- 
meriy,  when  he  was  praetor,  had  obliged  Q.  Catu- 
1ns  to  speak  firom  below^,  now  brought  Vettiua 
forwards  on  the  rostra,  and  placed  him  in  a  sitOA- 
tion,  to  which  the  consul  Bibulus  was  not  permitted 
to  aspire'.  Here  he  said  whatever  he  pleased 
about  the  republic ;  and  having  come  ready  pre- 
pared, he  first  omitted  any  mention  of  Ccpio« 
whom  he  had  named  with  acrimony  in  the  senate  ; 
so  that  it  was  manifest  the  night,  and  some  nightly 
management,  had  intervened ;  in  the  next  place,  he 
named  some,  whom  in  the  senate  he  had  not 
touched  with  the  slightest  suspicion ;  as  LueuUns, 
from  whom  he  said  C.  Fknnius  used  to  be  sent  to 


"^  Prirate  persons  were  not  allowed  to  asoeod  tha  rostm 
without  the  inritation  of  some  nugtotrate. 

s  Bibulus,  who  was  joint  oonsal  with  Cnar.  was  pre- 
vented from  appearing  In  pubUe  Vy  approhenrioiis  ot  tetaig 
insulted. 
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hhn ;  the  same  who  had  set  his  name  to  the  acca- 
sation  of  P.  Clodiiu ;  also  L.  Domitins,  whose 
house  had  jbeeD  fixed  upon  as  the  place  from  whence 
their  eruption  might  he  made.  He  did  not  name 
me ;  hnt  mentioned  that  a  certain  spealrer,  of  con- 
sular ranlr,  and  neighbour  to  &e  consul',  had  sug. 
gested  to  him,  that  some  Ahala  Serrilius*,  or 
Brutus  *,  must  be  found.  He  added  at  last,  upon 
being  called  back  by  Vatinins,  after  the  assembly 
was  dismissed,  that  he  had  understood  from  Curio, 
that  my  son-in-law  Piso,  and  M.  Laterensis,  were 
priTy  to  these  machinations.  Vettius  was  at  this 
time  charged  before  Crassus  Dires  for  Tiolence ; 
and  upon  being  found  guilty,  meant  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  taming  CTideoce ;  which  if  he  had  ob- 
tained, it  was  probable  several  trials  would  have 
followed.  This  did  not  much  alarm  me,  who,  how- 
ever, am  not  used  to  disregard  anything.  Indeed, 
I  had  the  strongest  marks  of  favour  shown  me ;  but 
I  am  quite  weary  of  my  life,  so  foil  are  all  things 
of  all  sorts  of  miseries.  A  little  while  ago  we  had 
been  apprehensive  of  a  massacre,  which  Uie  speech 
of  tiiat  firm  old  man  Q.  Considius**  had  dispelled ; 
that  which  we  might  have  apprehended  ererj  day, 
has  suddenly  sprung  up.  What  think  you  ?  No- 
thing is  more  unfortunate  than  I ;  nothing  more 
fortunate  than  Catulus*,  both  from  the  splendour 
of  his  life,  and  from  the  character  of  these  dmes. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  I  preserve  a 
firm  and  unruflSed  mind,  and  maintain  my  dignity 
honourably  and  carefoUv.  Pompeius  bids  me  lay 
aside  all  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  Clodius ;  and 
on  every  occasion  professes  the  greatest  kindness 
towards  me ;  but  I  want  you  to  direct  my  counsels, 
to  share  my  anxieties,  and  to  take  part  in  all  my 
thoughts.  Therefore,  as  I  desired  Numestius  to 
use  his  influence  with  you,  so  I  beg  you  even  more 
earnestly,  if  possible,  to  fly  up  to  us.  I  shall  get 
new  life  if  I  see  you. 

7  Cioero't  booM  in  Rome  was  not  for  from  Ctetu^u. 

s  Ahala  Serrilias  bad  killed  Sp.  Blelina  on  suspicion  of 
aq»iriDg  to  kingly  power. 

•  Brutus,  M  i«  wcU  known,  had  been  the  caoae  of 
Tarquinius't  being  driven  from  tbe  throne,  and  of  the 
extinction  of  tbe  regal  power. 

•  b  Cvtar  bad  committed  eome  aots  of  vloleaoe,  and  had 
filled  the  aanmbly  with  armed  men,  when  the  law  was  to 
be  peaaed  which  gave  him  tbe  government  of  Gaol  for  five 
yeara.  Many  atnatora  abaeoted  themaehraa ;  but  Conal- 
diuB  came  forward,  Mjing,  thai  be  was  too  old  to  fear 


c  Q.  Catulus  had  died  tbe  year  befope.    • 


I^ETTER  XXV. 
When  I  commend  one  of  your  friends  to  you, 
I  like  him  to  know  from  yon,  that  I  have  done  so. 
As  lately,  when  I  wrote  to  yon  of  Varro's  atten- 
tion to  me^  you  said  in  return  that  vou  were  very 
glad  of  it ;  but  I  would  rather  yon  had  written  to 
him,  to  assure  him  that  I  was  sensible  of  his  kind- 
ness ;  not  so  much  because  he  actually  gave  me 
satisfaction,  as  that  he  might  continue  to  do  it ; 
for,  as  you  know,  he  has  wonderfolly  moderated 
those  involved  and  unwholesome  counsels.  But  I 
observe  that  maxim,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
the  extravaganoes  of  those  who  are  in  power: 
while  vour  other  friend  Hortensius  \  with  how  foil 
a  hand,  how  nobly,  how  eloquently  has  he  raised 
to  the  stars  my  praises,  in  speaking  of  the  prKtor- 
ship  of  Flaccus,  and  that  time  of  the  AUobroges  t 
Believe  me,  nothing  could  have  been  said  more 
kindly,  more  honourably,  or  more  copiously.  I 
wish  you  would  write  to  inform  him  that  1  have 
mentioned  this  to  you.  But  why  should  yon  write  ? 
when  I  imagine  you  are  ooming  yourself,  and  are 
almost  here ;  so  much  have  I  urged  yon  in  former 
letters.  1  very  much  look  for  you,  very  much 
want  yon ;  and  not  I,  more  than  the  cause  itself, 
and  the  time,  call  for  you.  On  the  present  state 
of  aflUrt  what  should  I  write  to  you,  but  a  repe- 
tition of  die  same  tiling  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
hopeless  than  the  condition  of  the  republic ;  nothing 
more  hated  than  those  who  have  occasioned  it.  So 
for  as  belief,  and  hope,  and  conjecture  go,  I  am 
supported  by  the  strongest  favour  of  all  people.  Fly 
up,  therefore ;  you  will  either  extricate  me  from  aU 
uneasiness,  or  yon  will  share  it  with  me.  I  am  the 
shorter,  because  I  hope  we  shall  very  soon  be  at 
liberty  personally  to  converse  together  as  we  please. 
FareweU. 

d  In  the  original  it  ia  Hortalus,  which  was  one  of  the 
namea  of  Hortensiua^  but  being  le«  commonly  known,  I 
have  not  thought  fit  to  prcearTO  It  In  the  tnuulation. 

lln  th4  inUrval  between'  tkU  and  OU  foUcwing  IftUrt, 
Attieui  went  up  to  Rowte  at  kiifiiend'i  requ4»t.  Ctc(Uu$ 
in  the  mean  tiwu  having  been  appointed  trWnne  of  the 
people^  spared  no  meant  to  gain  the  populace,  and  at 
length  promulgated  a  decree  against  tueh  a$  had  put  to 
death  a  Roman  eittxen  %eithout  the  eentenee  of  the  people. 
Thts  was  evidently  letelltd  at  Cicero'i  conduct  in  the 
suppression  qfths  CatUlnarian  eonspiracf :  upon  which, 
seeing  tite  disposition  <^  men's  minds,  he  withdrew  Aom 
the  eitiftond  was  presmtlif/oUowedbp a  decree  ^bemislh 

■Milt] 


BOOK  III. 


LETTER  I. 

9 

(Grav.  iii.) 
I  WISH  I  may  ever  see  the  day  when  I  shall 
have  reason  to  thank  you  for  compelling  me  to 
preserve  my  life ;  hitherto  I  am  very  sorry.  But 
I  entreat  yon  to  oome  to  me  immediately  at  Vibo, 
to  which  place  many  causes  have  directed  me.  It 
you  come  thither,  I  shall  be  able  to  consult  about 
mj  whole  journey  and  flight.  If  yon  refrise  to  do 
this,  I  shall  be  surprised ;  but  1  trust  you  will 
doit. 


LETTER  II. 


Thc  reason  of  my  coining  hither  waa,  that  there 
was  no  place  where  1  could  any  longer  remain 
unmolested  so  well  as  on  Sica's  estate  ;  especially 
while  the  law  for  my  banishment  had  not  yet  been 
finally  amended.  At  the  same  time  I  knew  that 
I  could  easily  go  back  to  Brundisium,  if  I  had  you 
with  me ;  bat  without  you  I  could  not  oontinne  in 
those  parte,  on  account  of  Antronius*.    Now,  as  I 

*  By  **tboae  parte"  Ciotro  probably  meana  Greece,  where 
Autnmiuaandolhenof  the  CktiUnartao  oeaiplratora  ro- 
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mentioxied  to  you  before,  if  yoa  come  to  me,  we 
will  consult  upon  this  whole  business.  I  know  the 
journey  is  troublesome ;  but  this  great  calamity  is 
full  of  troubles.  My  spirits  are  too  much  broken, 
and  depressed,  to  admit  of  my  writing  more.  Fare- 
welL  Dated  the  8th  of  April,  from  the  diores  of 
Lucania. 


LETTER  in. 
(Grav.  iv.) 
I  WOULD  hare  you  attribute  it  to  my  misfor- 
times,  rather  than  to  fickleness,  that  I  have  sud- 
denly left  Vibo,  whither  I  had  invited  you ;  for  I 
haTc  received  a  draft  of  the  law  for  my  ruin ;  by 
which  I  find  that  the  amendment  I  had  heard  of, 
permits  me  to  remain  at  any  place  exceeding  the 
distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  But  not  being 
permitted  to  go  where  I  had  intended',  I  immedi- 
ately turned  my  course  towards  Brundisium,  pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  the  law,  lest  I  might 
involve  Sica,  with  whom  I  was  staying,  in  my  ruin  ; 
and  also  because  I  was  not  suffered  to  be  at  Malta. 
Now  make  haste  to  join  me,  if  only  I  can  meet 
with  any  one  to  take  me  in.  Hitherto  I  have  met 
with  a  kind  reception ;  but  I  am  apprehensive  of 
what  is  to  come.  I  repent,  my  Pomponius,  of 
being  jet  alive ;  in  whidi  matter  you  have  princi- 
pally influenced  me.  But  of  this  when  we  meet : 
only  manage  to  come. 


LETTER  IV. 
(Grttv,  i.) 
As  I  before  thought  it  of  importance  to  have 
you  with  me, — so  especially,  upon  reading  the 
form  of  the  law,  I  understood  that  nothing  could 
happen  more  desirably  for  the  journey  I  deter- 
mined upon,  than  that  you  should  join  me  as  soon 
as  possible :  that  after  leaving  Itidy,  in  case  my 
road  should  lie  through  Epiros,  I  might  have  your 
protection  and  that  of  your  friends ;  or  if  anything 
else  were  to  be  done,  might  regulate  my  measures 
by  your  advice.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will 
take  pains  to  join  me  without  delay.  You  may  do 
it  the  easier,  since  the  law  respecting  the  province 
of  Macedonia'  has  been  passed.  I  would  use 
further  arguments  with  you,  if  the  state  of  affairs 
did  not  itself  speak  to  you  on  my  bebalt 


LETTER  V. 
Tbrentia  often  acknowledges  her  obligations 
to  yon  ii^  the  strongest  terms ;  which  is  highly 
gratifying  to  me.     I  live  in  great  wretchedness, 

Bided,  80  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for  him  to  proceed  to  Bu- 
throtum,  (where  we  may  suppose  that  Atticus  had  oflfered 
him  an  asylum.)  unless  he  had  the  protection  of  Attious's 
presence.  Brundisium  was  the  port  from  whence  people 
passed  into  Greece.    Viho  was  opposite  to  Sicily. 

f  dcero  had  designed  to  pan  his  exile  in  Sicily  or  Malta, 
but  being  prevented  from  executing  this  plan,  he  deter- 
mined to  go,  by  the  way  of  Macedonia,  into  some  of  the 
nearest  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 

S  The  appointment  of  the  goremment  of  Bfacedonla  was 
probably  of  some  importance  to  Atticus,  (m  aooount  of  his 
prirate  aiTairs.  It  was  allotted  to  the  consul  Piso.  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  base,  hypocritical  man,  in  the 
interest  of  Qodiua. 


and  am  worn  out  with  excessive  griet  I  know 
not  what  to  say  to  you :  for  if  you  are  still  in  Rome 
you  cannot  now  come  up  with  me ;  and  if  yon  are 
on  your  road,  as  soon  as  you  have  eome  up  with 
me  we  shall  arrange  together  what  is  to  be  arranged. 
I  only  beg  that  you  will  continue  in  tiie  same 
affeetion  you  have  always  borne  me, — ^fbr  I  am  still 
the  same.  My  enemies  have  taken  away  from  me 
my  goods,  but  not  myself.  Farewell  Dated  Uie 
10th  of  April,  at  Thnrium^. 


LETTER   VL 

I  HAD  not  doubted  but  I  should  see  you  at 
Tarentum  or  Brundisium.  Many  reasons  made 
me  wish  it ;  among  the  rest,  that  I  might  stop  in 
Epirus  and  take  your  advice  on  the  rest  of  my 
affairs.  Since  this  has  not  happened,  I  shall  place 
this  also  in  the  long  catalogue  of  my  misfortunea. 
1  shall  proceed  into  Asia,  particularly  to  Cyzionm'. 
I  commend  my  family  to  you.  I  hardly  and 
wretchedly  support  myself.  Dated  the  18th  of 
April,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum. 


XETTER  VII. 

I  ABBiYBD  at  Brundisium  the  1 8th  of  ApriL 
The  same  day  your  servant  delivered  to  me  your 
letter;  and,  the  third  day  after,  another  servant 
brought  me  another  letter.  Your  kindness  in 
inviting  and  pressing  me  to  go  to  your  house  in 
Epirus,  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  nothing  new, 
and  what  I  should  wish  to  do  if  I  might  spend  my 
whole  time  thereJ ;  for  I  dislike  places  that  are 
frequented :  I  avoid  mankind,  and  can  hardly  bear 
to  see  the  light.  That  retirement  would  not  be 
unpleasant  to  me,  especially  in  so  familiar  a  place; 
but  to  turn  aside  for  the  sake  of  making  an  ex- 
cursion thither,  is,  in  the  first  place,  out  of  my 
way ;  then  it  would  expose  me  to  Autronius,  and 
the  rest  of  that  set,  for  four  days'  journey, — and 
would,  besides,  be  without  3rou.  For  a  fortified 
castle,  if  I  were  living  there,  might  be  desirable ; 
to  a  mere  passenger  would  be  useless.  If  I  darqd 
I  would  go  to  Athens  :  I  certainly  should  like  U : 
but  at  this  time  many  of  my  enemies  are  there, — 
and  I  have  not  you  wit}i  me ;  and  I  £ear  they  may 
interpret  even  that  city  to  be  not  sufficiently  distant 
from  Italy ;  nor  do  you  say  on  what  day  1  may 
expect  you.  By  calling  upon  me  to  preserve  my 
life,  you  produce  only  this  effect, — of  preventing 
me  from  laying  hands  on  myself ;  you  cannot  pre* 
vent  my  repenting  of  my  determination,  and  of 
my  life :  for  what  is  there  that  should  attach  me 
to  it  ?  especially  if  there  is  no  longer  that  hope 
which  accompanied  me  in  my  flight.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  miseries  into  which 
I  have  fallen  through  the  extreme  malice  and 
wickedness  not  so  much  of  my  enemies  as  of  my 


k  Thnrium  was  a  town  at  the  extremity  of  Italy,  for- 
merly distinguiriied  for  luxury,  and  known  by  the  name 
ofSybaris. 

^  Cyzicum  was  situated  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Pn>. 
pontia. 

i  Atticua's  plaoo  In  Epfrus  lay  within  the  pioacrlbwl 
distance,  or  so  near  to  it,  that  Cicero  did  not  feel  hinudf 
at  liberty  to  reside  there  in  security.  He  was  even  appre- 
hensive that  some  of  bis  enemies  might  deem  Athens  to  be 
too  near  to  Italy.  * 


TO  TITUS  P0MP0NIU8  ATTICU8. 
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eaiicrty  lett  I  ahonld  exatperate  my  own  grief  and 
bring  yon  into  the  mme  distress.  This  I  affinn, 
that  nobody  was  erer  affected  with  so  heavy  a 
calamity,  nobody  had  erer  more  reason  to  wish  for 
death, — the  most  honourable  time  for  which  has 
ahready passed  by;  the  time  that  remains  may 
bring  an  end  to  my  trouble,  bat  not  a  remedy. 
On  the  subject  of  the  repufa^e  I  see  you  collect 
every  thing  which  yon  think  can  afford  me  any 
hope  of  a  change  of  circumstances.  Little  as  this 
is,  yet,  since  yon  will  haye  it  so,  let  us  wait  for  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  yon  make  haste  you  will  yet 
be  able  to  join  me;  for  I  shall  either  go  into 
Epirus  or  shall  pass  slowly  through  CandaviaK 
My  doubt  about  Epirus  is  not  owing  to  my  irreso- 
lution, but  to  my  uncertainty  where  I  may  meet 
with  my  brother,  whom  indeed  I  know  not  how  I 
shall  be  able  either  to  see  or  to  takt  leave  of.  This 
is  the  greatest  and  saddest  of  all  my  miseries.  I 
would  write  to  you  oftener,  and  more  at  length,  if 
my  grief  did  not  take  away  all  the  powers  of  my 
mind,  and  above  all  the  power  of  writing.  I  long 
to  see  you.  FarewelL  Dated  the  30th  of  April, 
at  Bnmdisium. 


LETTER  VIIL 

On  leaving  Brundisium,  I  inf9nned  you  why  I 
did  not  go  into  Epirus ;  because  of  its  vicinity  to 
Greece,  which  was  fbll  of  daring  enemies,  and 
because  the  passage  out  was  diffio^t  when  I  might 
wish  to  leave  it.  Besides  this,  I  received  two 
messages  while  I  was  at  Dyrradiium*,— one  to  say 
that  my  brother  would  go  by  sea  from  Ephesus  to 
Athens ;  the  other  that  he  would  go  by  land  thrcugh 
Macedonia.  I  sent  therefore  to  Athens,  to  desire 
that  he  would  come  from  thence  to  Thessalonica* ; 
and  went  myself  to  Thessalonica,  where  I  arrived 
the  23d  of  May.  I  have  heard  nothing  certain 
about  his  journey,  except  that  he  had  a  little  before 
left  Ephesus.  I  am  now  full  of  alarm  about  the 
proceedings  at  Rome" ;  for  though  yon  tell  me,  in 
a  letter  dated  the  15th  of  May,  that  you  had  heard 
he  was  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  severe  account, 
and  in  another  letter  that  things  were  now  more 
favourable, — ^yet  this  last  is  dated  a  day  earlier  than 
the  other,  which  adds  to  my  uneasiness :  so  that 
while  my  daily  trouble  distresses  and  wastes  me, 
this  additional  vexation  leaves  me  scarcely  any  life 
remaining.  But  the  voyage  is  a  very  difficult  one ; 
and  from  his  uncertainty  where  I  might  be,  he 
may  perhaps  have  taken  a  different  course.  For 
PhaSto,  his  freedman,  has  not  seen  him ;  but  being 
driven  back  by  the  wind  into  Macedonia,  he  met 
me  at  Pdla.  I  see  how  much  reason  I  have  to 
fear  what  is  to  come,  nor  do  I  know  what  to  say. 
I  am  afraid  of  everything ;  fDr  there  is  nothing  so 
miserable  that  may  not  happen  in  my  present  cir- 
cumstances.  Wretched  enough  before  in  my  great 
afflictions  and  sorrows,  with  the  addition  of  this 
apprehension,  I  remain  at  Thessalonica  m  suspense, 

k  Candavia  wsfl  a  mountainous  distriot  on  the  bordortof 


1  A  port  of  Albania,  opposite  to  Bmndislom. 

"  Thoaalonica*  a  principal  city  of  Macedonia,  the  same 
where  St.  Paul  ceUbliahed  one  of  the  fifst  Christian 
eburches,  and  to  which  he  has  addrcsMd  two  epistlssL 

■  Proceedings  relatinf  to  Qnintns  Cicero's  administra- 
tion of  bis  proTinoe  of  Asia,  whlob  comprehsodsd  the 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor. 


and  have  no  ooorage  for  aaything.  Now,  ini 
to  your  inquiries,  I  have  not  seen  Trypho  Cecilins. 
Your  conversation  with  Pompeins  I  have  understood 
from  jToor  letter.  I  do  not  see  so  great  a  commo- 
tion to  hang  over  the  republic,  as  you  either  see  or 
represent  with  a  view  of  comforting  me ;  for  the 
business  of  Tigranes  having  passed  over,  all  diffi- 
culties seem  to  be  removed".  You  desire  me  to 
return  thanks  to  Varro,  which  I  will  do,  and  like* 
wise  to  Hypscus.  I  think  of  following  your  advice 
in  not  going  further  off  till  the  decrees  of  May  are 
brought  to  me,  but  where  1  shall  remain  I  am  not 
yet  determined  ;  for  I  am  so  uneasy  about  Quintns 
that  I  can  resolve  upon  nothing :  but  I  will  im- 
mediately let  you  know.  From  the  irresolution 
apparent  in  my  letters,  I  imagine  you  perceive  the 
disturbance  of  my  mind ;  which,  though  1  am 
afflicted  with  an  inconceivable  and  heavy  calamity, 
is  not  however  so  much  owing  to  the  greatness  of 
my  misfortune  as  to  the  recollection  of  my  own 
fault, — for  you  now  see  by  whose  iniquity'  I  have 
been  led  on  and  betrayed.  I  wish  you  had  per- 
ceived it  sooner,  and  bad  not,  with  me,  given  up 
your  whole  mind  to  grief.  When,  therefore,  you 
hear  of  my  being  oppressed  and  worn  out  with 
sadness,  remember  that  I  am  more  affected  with 
the  penalty  of  my  folly  than  with  the  event  itself; 
that  I  should  have  trusted  him  without  suspecting 
his  wickedness.  The  sense  of  my  misfortunes, 
and  apprehension  for  my  brother,  stop  my  writin^^. 
See  after  and  regulate  sll  these  matters.  Terentia 
returns  you  the  greatest  thanks.  I  have  sent  you 
a. copy  of  the  l^ter  which  I  wrote  to  Pompdos. 
Dated  the  29th  of  May,  at  Thessalonica. 


LETTER   IX. 

Mt  brother  Quintus  having  left  Asia  before  the 
first  of  May  and  reached  Athens  on  the  fifteenth, 
was  obliged  to  make  great  haste,  that  his  absence 
might  not  expose  him  to  difficulty,  in  case  there 
should  be  anybody  not  yet  satisfieid  with  the  sum 
of  my  misfortunes.  I  wished  him,  therefore, 
rather  to  hasten  to  Rome  than  to  come  to  me.  At 
the  same  time  (for  I  will  confess  the  truth,  from 
which  you  may  perceive  the  greatness  of  my  suffer, 
ings)  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  either  to  look 
upon  him,  who  was  so  tenderly  attached  to  me, 
under  the  effect  of  such  affliction,  or  present  before 
him,  and  suffer  him  to  behold,  my  own  wretchedness 
sunk  in  grief,  and  my  nnued  condition.  I  dreaded 
also,  what  would  certainly  have  happened,  that  he 
might  be  unable  to  quit  me.  I  contemplated  the 
time  when  he  would  either  be  obliged  to  dismiss 
his  lictors^,  or  would  be  forcibly  torn  from  my 
embrace.  The  effect  of  this  bitterness  I  have 
avoided  by  another  bitterness,  of  not  seeing  my 
brother.  You,  who  made  me  preserve  my  life, 
have  driven  me  into  this  situation.     I  now  pay  the 

o  Clodios  had,  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
oontrived  to  get  the  son  of  Tigranes  out  of  PompeiusH 
custody,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  in  which  soaae 
Utos  were  lost.  This  was  likdy  to  hare  caused  a  division 
anoong  the  triumvirs,  Clodins  heing  supported  by  Caear. 
But  it  seems  to  have  passed  over. 

p  This  is  meant  of  Pompeiua. 

4  The  provincial  governors  were  allowed  to  retahi  their 
liotors  and  fhsoes,  the  ensigns  of  their  rank,  till  they  re* 
turned  to  Rome ;  hut  might  bo  obliged  to  dismiss  them 
previously,  if  they  used  nnnsrs— ry  delay. 
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penalty  of  my  error;  though  your  letters  encourage 
me, — ^firom  which  I  easily  percetre  the  amount  of 
your  own  hopes.  These  indeed  afforded  me  con- 
solation, till  you  came  to  that  part, — "  after 
Pompdus,  now  gain  over  Hortensius,  and  people 
of  that  description/'  I  beseech  you,  my  Pompo- 
nius,  do  you  not  yet  see  by  whose  means,  by  whose 
treachery,  by  whose  baseness,  I  am  mined  ?  But 
of  this  we  will  talk  when  we  meet.  I  only  say, 
what  I  imagine  you  know,  that  it  is  not  my 
enemies,  but  my  enviers,  who  have  undone  me. 
Now,  if  indeed  things  are  as  you  hope,  I  will  sup- 
port myself,  and  use  my  best  endeavours,  with  that 
hope  which  you  bid  me  entertain.  But  if,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  things  are  fixed  and  settled,  what  I 
was  not  permitted  to  do  in  the  best  manner  must 
be  done  in  one  less  becoming'.  Terentia  often 
acknowledges  her  obligations  to  you.  One  of  my 
troubles  in  apprehension  is  the  business  of  my  poor 
brother.  When  I  know  how  this  will  be  deter- 
mined, I  shall  know  what  I  ought  to  do.  The 
expectation  of  letters,  and  of  Siose  advantages 
which  you  hold  out,  keeps  me,  as  you  advise,  at 
Thessalonica.  If  any  news  arrives,  I  shall  know 
what  is  hereafter  to  be  done.  If,  as  you  mention, 
you  left  Rome  on  the  first  of  June,  we  shall  very 
soon  meet.  I  send  you  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  Pompdus.  Dated  the  13th  of  June,  at  Thessa- 
lonica. 


LETTER   X. 

What  has  taken  place,  up  to  the  25th  of  May, 
1  have  learned  from  your  letters ;  the  rest  I  waited 
to  hear  at  Thessalonica,  as  you  advised.  When 
this  account  arrives,  I  shall  more  easily  be  able  to 
determine  where  I  shall  be ;  for  if  there  is  occasion, 
if  anything  is  done,  if  I  see  any  hope,  I  will  either 
remain  where  I  am,  or  will  go  to  your  house  in 
Epirus.  But  if,  as  you  say,  &ese  prospects  should 
have  vanished,  I  must  make  some  other  arrange- 
ment. Hitherto  you  show  me  nothing  besides  the 
disagreement  of  those  people", — ^which,  however, 
relates  to  everything  rather  than  to  me.  I  do 
not  see,  therefore,  how  this  can  help  me :  still  as 
long  as  you  encourage  me  to  hope,  I  will  obey  yon : 
for  when  you  charge  me  so  often  and  so  severdy, 
and  upbraid  me  with  want  of  courage,  I  beseech 
you,  what  evil  is  there  which  does  not  enter  into 
my  calamity  ?  who  ever  fell  at  once  from  such  a 
lofty  state  ?  in  so  good  a  cause  ?  with  such  force 
of  talents,  and  wisdom,  and  favour  ?  such  support 
from  all  honest  men  ?  Can  I  forget  what  I  was  ? 
Can  I  hdp  feeling  what  I  am  ?  what  honour  I  have 
lost  ?  what  glory  ?  what  children  ?  what  fortunes? 
what  a  brother  ?  whom  (to  teach  you  a  new  species 
of  calamity)  though  I  loved  him,  and  have  always 
loved  him,  more  than  myself,  yet  I  avoided  seeing, 
that  I  might  ndther  be  witness  to  his  grief  and 
mourning,  nor  present  myself  to  him  in  ruin  and 

'  AUadlng  to  his  death.  Sokride  was  not  then  held  to 
he  either  a  crime  or  a  dUgrsoe.  Cato  and  Atticiis  adopted 
it  in  perfect  oonformitj  with  the  prindplet  of  their  reepeo- 
tive  eects.  Cicero  here,  as  elsewhere,  plainly  exposes  one 
leading  principle  of  the  Academics,  to  whoee  sect  he  he* 
longed,  that  when  they  were  unaUe  to  do  wliat  they  oon- 
sidered  to  he  heat,  they  ought  to  do  that  which  was  next 
hest. 

•  The  triomvics,  Cesar,  Cimiub,  and  Pompeins. 


affliction,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  height  of  pros- 
perity. I  omit  other  grievous  considerations, — Cor 
I  am  prevented  by  tears.  And  ought  1  then  to  be 
reproached  for  my  sadness  ?  or  rather  for  having 
committed  so  great  a  fault  as  not  to  retain  tliese 
advantages  (which  might  easily  have  been  done,  if 
plo&  for  my  destruction  had  not  been  laid  witUm 
my  own  walls),  or  at  least  not  to  lose  them  hmt 
with  my  life  ?  I  have  mentioned  this,  that  yos 
might  rather  relieve  me,  as  you  do,  thui  that  yoa 
should  think  me  deserving  of  reproach  and  blanie. 
And  I  write  the  less  to  you,  because  I  am  inter- 
rupted by  my  sorrows ;  and  in  truth  I  have  more 
to  expect  from  thence  than  to  say  myself.  If  any 
intelligence  is  brought  me,  I  will  acquaint  joq 
with  my  determination.  I  wish  you  to  write  to 
me,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  about  everything^ 
that  I  may  not  remain  in  ignorance  on  any  point. 
Dated  the  I8th  of  June,  at  Thessakmica. 


LETTER  XI. 

Touft  letters  and  some  favourable 
though  not  on  the  best  authority,  and  the  hope  of 
hearing  further  from  you,  and  your  advice,  have 
all  kept  me  at  Thessalonica.  When  I  shall  have 
recdved  the  letters  I  expect,  if  there  is  indeed  tfwt 
hope  which  has  been  encouraged  by  rumours,  I 
will  go  to  your  house ;  if  it  is  otherwise,  I  will  take 
care  to  inform  you  what  I  do.  Continue  to  assist 
me  as  you  do  with  your  exertions,  your  advice,  aad 
influence.  Have  done  with  consolation,  and  cease 
to  upbraid  me.  When  you  do  so,  I  seem  to  hava 
lost  your  affection,  and  to  have  lost  your  sympathy; 
whom  I  concdve  to  be  so  affected  with  my  mis. 
fortunes,  that  you  are  yoursdf  inconsolable.  Sap- 
port  my  excellent  and  kind  brother  Quintos.  I 
beg  you  to  write  to  me  fully  everything  that  nsay 
be  depended  upon.    Dated  the  28th  of  June. 


LETTER  XIL 

Tou  argue  seriously  about  what  may  be  hoped, 
especially  through  the  senate ;  and  at  the  same 
time  vou  add,  tluit  the  clause  of  the  law  (for  my 
banishment)  is  stuck  up  *,  by  which  nothing  is  al- 
lowed to  be  said,  and  accordingly  nothing  is  said. 
In  this  state  of  things  do  you  blame  me  for  being 
afflicted  ?  while  I  am,  as  you  yoursdf  know,  ia 
such  affliction  as  nobody  ever  fdt.  You  hold  oat 
hopes  firom  the  new  elections ;  but  what  hope  m 
there  with  the  same  tribune  of  the  people  *,  and  a 
hostile  consul  elect  ^  ?  I  am  much  hurt  about  the 
speech  ^  whieh  has  been  brought  forward.  Try  if 
possible  to  hed  this  wound.  I  wrote  it  long  ainoe 
in  anger,  because  he  had  first  attacked  me ;  but  I 
had  so  suppressed  it,  that  I  never  imagined  it 
would  get  abroad.  How  it  should  have  got  out  I 
do  not  know ;  but  as  it  never  happened  that  I  had 

t  See  letter  15  of  this  hook.  **  Qnoddam  caput  Ie«1a 
Clodium  in  curie  poste  flzisse,  ne  referri,  nere  did 
Uoeret" 

•  Cicero  apprehended  that  Clodius  mi^t  again  be 
elected  trihnne  for  the  ensaing  year. 

T  (^  Metellos  Nepos,  who  when  tribnne  wonld  net 
permit  Cicero  to  address  the  people  upon  laytng  down  his 
o(HUulship. 

«  Perhaps  against  Carlo.    See  letter  15  of  this  book. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIU8  ATTICUS. 


G5? 


7  dispute  with  him  in  penon;  and  as  it  teemi  to 
e  to  06  written  more  carelesaly  than  my  other 
eechet,  it  maj  possibly  be  concluded  not  to  be 
roe.  I  should  wish,  if  jou  think  I  can  by  any 
eus  be  re-established,  that  yon  would  do  what 
n  can  in  this  business  ;  but  if  I  must  needs  be 
idone,  I  am  less  solicitous  about  it.  I  continue 
i9  in  the  same  place,  without  any  power  of  conTcrs- 
I,  or  thinking.  Though,  as  you  mention,  I  had  ex- 
ened  a  wish  that  yon  might  come  to  me  at  Dodon* ; 
i  I  understand  that  where  you  are  ^f  you  are  of 
il  use  to  me,  and  that  here  you  oould  not  relieve 
6  by  one  word  of  comfort.  I  am  unable  to  write 
ore ;  nor  indeed  have  I  anything  to  say.  I  ex. 
tct  rather  to  hear  from  you.  Dated  the  1 7th  of 
ilj,  -at  Thessalonica. 


LETTER    XIII. 

(Grttv,  xiv.) 
FiOM  your  letters  I  am  full  of  expectotion  about 
ompdiu,  what  he  may  intend,  or  declare  oon- 
niof  me ;  for  I  imagine  the  comitia  are  over : 
ler  which  you  mention  that  he  wished  to  have  my 
tie  considered.  If  my  hopes  make  me  appear 
loOsh  to  you,  I  entertain  them  by  yonr  desire, 
imgh  I  am  aware  that  your  letters  have  rather 
sen  calculated  to  check  me  and  my  expectations. 
■iKmld  be  glad  now  to  hear  distinctiy  what  you 
mk.  I  know  that  I  have  fallen  into  this  tron- 
le  by  the  many  faults  I  have  committed.  If  any 
ance  ihouU  in  any  degree  rectify  them,  1  shall 
K  leu  regret  that  I  have  lived,  and  continue  to 
re.  On  account  of  the  constant  communication 
r  this  road,  and  my  daily  expectation  of  news,  I 
ive  not  yet  moved  from  Thessalonica ;  but  I  am 
3w  driven  away,  not  by  Plandus  *,  (for  he  would 
itber  keep  me,)  but  by  the  nature  of  the  place 
self,  which  is  ill  calculated  to  bear  the  pain  of  such 
iUmities.  I  did  not  go  into  Epirus,  as  I  had 
leotiooed,  because  lately  all  accounts  and  letters 
id  agreed  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  my  being 
>  near  Italy.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  I  hear  the 
re&t  of  the  elections,  I  shall  go  into  Asia,  though 
am  not  yet  certain  to  what  place ;  but  you  shall 
ux.    Dated  the  21st  of  July,  at  Thessalonica. 


LETTER  XIV. 
(Grttv,  xiii.) 
A?TBE  seeing  my  hopes  diminish,  and  at  length 
ini«b,  I  changed  my  intention,  which  I  had  men- 
oned  to  yon,  of  going  into  Epirus ;  nor  have  I 
lored  from  ThesMlonica,  where  I  determined  to 
^tBiin  till  1  should  hear  something  from  you  about 
^  yoa  mentioned  in  your  last  letter ;  that  some. 
nng  would  be  proposed  in  the  senate  on  my  be- 
>tf  aa  soon  as  the  comitia  were  over ;  and  that 
onpeios  had  told  yon  so.  Wherefore,  since  the 
oaitiii  are  passed,  and  you  say  nothing,  I  thence 
oosider  it  the  same  as  if  you  had  written  to  teU 
K  that  nothing  was  done :  nor  shall  I  regret  hav- 

'  It  is  doubtful  what  this  means,  or  whether  then  may 
ot  be  lofme  error  in  the  text. 
'  At  Rome. 

'  Cn.  PlandiiB,  a  frirad  of  Cioen>.  waa  qncstor  onder 
'  Appaicias,  who  had  the  prwtorian  government  of  Mace- 


ing  been  led  by  the  hope  of  so  near  a  termination*. 
But  as  to  the  commotion  which  you  said  you  fore- 
saw, and  which  seemed  likely  to  turn  to  my  advan- 
tage, they  who  have  latelv  arrived,  say  there  irill 
be  none.  My  remaining  hope  is  in  the  tribunes 
elect.  If  I  vndt  for  this,  you  will  have  no  reason 
to  think  me  inattentive  to  my  interest,  and  to  the 
wishes  of  my  friends.  When  you  blame  me  for 
bearing  my  misfortunes  so  heavily,  you  ought  to 
excuse  me,  seeing  that  I  am  afflicted  as  you  never 
saw,  or  heard  any  one  to  be.  For  as  to  what  yon 
say  you  hear  of  my  grief  baring  turned  my  head, 
my  head  is  sound  enough.  I  wish  it  had  been  so 
in  the  time  of  my  danger,  when  I  waa  so  unkindly 
and  cruelly  treated  by  those  whom  I  supposed  to  have 
been  my  friends :  who,  when  they  saw  mo  begin  to 
waver  in  my  resolution,  urged  me  on  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  use  all  their  wickedness  and  perfidi- 
ousness  to  my  destruction.  Now,  since  I  am  going 
to  Cyzicum,  where  I  shall  have  fewer  opportunities 
of  receiving  letters,  I  hope  you  will  be  the  more 
particular  in  letting  me  hear  everything  which  yon 
think  I  ought  to  know.  Continue  to  love  my  bro* 
ther  Clnintus.  If  in  my  own  wretehedness  I  leave 
him  safe,  I  shall  not  esteem  myself  wholly  ruined. 
Dated  the  5th  of  August. 


LETTER   XV. 

On  the  13th  of  August  I  received  four  letters 
from  you :  one,  in  which  you  reproach  me  with 
vrant  of  firmneas ;  another,  in  which  you  mention 
that  a  fr«edman  of  Crassus  had  told  you  of  my 
anxiety  and  emaciation ;  the  third,  in  which  you 
inform  me  what  has  been  ^one  in  the  senate  ;  the 
fourth,  about  what  you  say  Varro  had  confirmed  to 
you  respecting  the  disposition  of  Pompeius.  To  the 
first  I  reply,  that  my  en^ef  is  so  frir  from  affecting 
my  understanding,  uiat  it  is  an  additional  source  of 
grief  to  have  no  opportunity,  no  person  with  whom  I 
may  employ  thatunderstanding  which  is  unimpaired. 
For  if  you  cannot  without  uneasiness  lose  me  alone, 
what  do  you  suppose  I  must  feel,  who  lose  you  and 
everybody  ?  And  if  you,  who  are  liring  in  security, 
yet  want  me,  how  do  you  suppose  I  must  want 
that  very  security  itself?  I  do  not  care  to  enu- 
merate all  that  has  been  taken  frt>m  me ;  not  only 
because  you  are  already  acquainted  with  it,  but 
also  that  I  may  not  aggravate  my  affliction.  This 
I  affirm,  that  nobody  was  ever  bereft  of  such  great 
advanteges,  or  ever  fell  into  such  miseries.  More- 
over, time  does  not  only  not  mitigate  this  distress, 
but  even  augments  it.  Other  troubles  are  softened 
by  age ;  this  cannot  fail  daily  to  increase,  both  from 
the  sense  of  actual  misery,  and  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  post  life :  for  I  want  not  merely  my 
goods,  and  my  friends,  but  myself.  For  what  am 
I  ?  But  I  will  not  be  the  occasion  either  of  dis- 
tressing your  mind  with  lamentations,  or  of  hand- 
ling, oftcner  than  is  necessary,  my  own  wounds. 
For  as  to  exculpating  those  whom  I  mentioned  to 
have  injured  me,  and  among  the  rest,  Cato ;  I  am 
so  far  from  imagining  him  to  be  implicated  in  that 
crime,  that  it  is  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  me  that 
the  pretences  of  others  should  have  had  more 
weight  with  me  than  his  honesty.  The  others 
whom  you  exculpate,  ought  to  stand  excused  by 

■  I  agree  with  M.  Mongault  in  understanding  this  to 
mean  the  hope  he  had  cherished  of  being  soon  restored. 
UU 
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me,  if  they  are  bo  by  yoa.  Bat  about  these  thiogs 
we  trouble  ourselves  too  late.  As  for  Crassos's 
freedman,  I  imagine  he  is  not  sincere  in  anything 
he  has  said.  You  describe  the  business  to  have 
been  well  managed  in  the  senate.  But  what  says 
Curio  ?  Has  he  not  read  that  ^  speech  which  has 
been  brought  forward  I  know  not  from  whence  f 
Axius,  howcTcr,  giving  me  an  account  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  same  day,  does  not  so  much  com- 
mend Curio.  But  he  may  hare  omitted  something : 
you  have  assuredly  said  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
The  conversation  of  Varro  affords  some  hope  of 
Ciesar.  I  wish  Yarro  may  himself  engage  in  my 
cause  ;  which  I  am  persuaded  he  will  do,  both  oif 
his  own  accord  and  from  your  solicitation.  Should 
fortune  ever  restore  me  to  the  possession  of  you 
and  my  country,  I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  give 
you,  of  all  my  friends,  the  greatest  cause  to  rejoioo 
at  it ;  and  shall  so  tulfii  the  demands  of  duty  and 
affiection,  (which  have  before,  I  confess,  been  too  lit. 
tie  manifested,)  that  you  shall  think  me  restored 
to  you,  no  less  than  to  my  brother  and  my  duldren. 
If  I  have  in  anything  behaved  ill  towards  you,  or 
rather  since  I  have  done  so,  pray  pardon  me ;  for 
I  have  behaved  much  worse  towards  myself  I  do 
not  write  this  because  I  am  not  fully  aware  of  the 
part  you  bear  in  my  great  affliction ;  but,  in  truth,  if 
the  regard  you  have  and  have  had  for  me,  had  been 
deserved  on  my  part,  you  never  would  have  suf- 
fered me  to  remain  in  want  of  that  prudence  in 
which  you  abound ;  nor  would  you  have  suffered 
me  to  be  persuaded  that  it  was  to  my  advantage  to 
have  the  law  concerning  the  companies  ^  carried 
through.  But  yon  admmistered  to  my  grief  no- 
thing but  tears,  the  effect  of  your  love;  as  I  did 
myself.  Whatever  might  have  been  effected,  had  I 
possessed  claims  upon  you  to  consider  day  and 
night  what  I  ought  to  do ;  that  has  been  omitted, 
not  through  your  fault,  but  mine.  But  if  not 
merely  you,  but  anybody,  when  I  took  alarm  at  the 
ungenerous  reply  of  Pompetus**,  had  called  me 
back  from  that  disgraceful  counsel  *,  which  you  of 
all  people  was  most  able  to  do,  I  should  either  have 
fallen  with  honour,  or  should  now  live  victorious. 
You  must  foigive  me  what  I  say ;  for  I  accuse  my- 
self much  the  most :  next  1  accuse  you  as  another 
self,  and  at  the  same  time  an  associate  in  my  fault. 
If  I  am  restored,  I  shall  think  myself  even  less  to 
blame  ;  and  shall  certainly  possess  your  affection 
through  your  own  kindness,  since  it  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  received  from  me. 

Concerning  the  conversation  which  you  men- 
tion to  have  had  with  Culeo  on  the  invalidity 
of  a  private  hw ' ;  there  may  be  something  in 
it;  but  it  is  much  better  to  have  it  abrogated. 
For  if  nobody  prevents  it,  what  can  be  more 
secure?  Or  if  anybody  should  not  allow  it  to 
be  carried,  the  same  decree  of  the  senate  will  still 
operate  to  invalidate  it.  Nor  is  there  need  of  any- 
thing else  besides  the  abrogation ;  for  the  former  of 
Clodius's  two  laws  did  not  affect  me  *.  And  if  at  the 

b  See  letter  12  of  thta  book. 

c  TbMo  companies,  which  were  Inrtitiited  for  purposes 
of  police,  were  aboaed  to  foment  cabals  and  vlolenoes. 

<i  That  he  oould  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
CMar. 

«  Of  quitting  the  city. 

'  Laws  relating  to  indiriduali  were  prohibited  by  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

E  Qodius  had  propoaed,  and  carried  a  law,  against 
patting  to  death  Roman  citixens  untried.  His  second  law 


time  of  its  promulgation,  I  had  either  tfao«i^t  ftt 
to  approve  it,  or,  as  it  deserved,  to  disregard  it,  it 
could  have  done  me  no  harm.  Here  first  myjvdlg^ 
ment  failed,  or  rather  injured  me.  I  was  btiad,  I 
say ;  blind  in  changing  my  habit,  and  supplicating 
the  people ;  which,  uidess  I  should  have  been  at- 
tadced  by  name,  was  prejudicial  to  me.  But  I  an 
going  back  to  things  tiiat  are  past  It  is  however 
with  this  view,  tluit  if  anything  is  done  in  tlus 
business,  you  may  not  meddle  with  that  law  which 
contains  many  popular  enactments.  But  it  is  fool- 
ish  in  me  to  prescribe  what  you  should  do,  or  how. 
I  only  wish  something  may  be  done ;  on  which  sab- 
ject  your  letter  is  rather  reserved,  lest,  I  suppose,  I 
should  feel  my  disapp<nntment  too  severely.  For 
what  do  you  see  possible  to  be  done?  or  by  what 
means  ?  By  the  senate  ?  But  you  have  told  me 
yourself  that  Clodius  had  fixed  upon  the  door-post 
of  the  senate-house  that  clause  in  the  law  which 
makes  it  illegal  to  reconsider  it,  or  to  speak  d  it. 
How  then  is  it  that  Domidus  has  said  he  would 
move  for  its  reconsideration  ?  or  how  is  It  that 
Clodius  should  have  been  silent,  while  some,  as  yom 
mention,  were  speaking  of  that  affair,  and  demand- 
ing its  reconsideration  P  But  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  by  the  people,  can  they  act  without  the  con- 
currence of  all  tne  tribunes  of  the  people  f  What 
of  my  goods  ?  what  of  my  house  ?  C*n  t^  be 
restored  ?  or  if  not,  how  am  I  myself  i^estored  ? 
Unless  you  see  some  means  of  solving  these  difl- 
culties,  what  is  the  hope  to  which  yon  call  me  ? 
And  if  there  is  no  hope,  what  is  life  itself  ?  I  thaSl 
therefore  wait  at  Thessalonica  for  an  acooont  of 
the  transactions  of  the  1st  of  August,  from  which  I 
may  determine  whetiier  I  shall  take  refuge  in  yo«r 
grounds,  (that  I  may  both  avoid  seeing  people 
whom  I  do  not  like,  and  may,  as  you  say,  see  yov, 
and  be  nearer  at  hand  in  case  anydiing  is  dc»e,) 
and  this  I  understand  you  and  my  brother  dointas 
to  advise,  or  whether  I  shall  go  to  Cyzicum.  Now 
then,  my  Pomponius,  since  you  have  exerted  no 
portion  of  your  prudence  for  my  safety ;  either  be- 
cause you  supposed  that  I  was  su£Sciently  cmpahle 
of  judging  for  myself;  or  that  you  owed  mc 
nothing  more  than  merely  to  be  ready  on  my  behalf; 
and  sihce  I  have  been  betrayed,  prevailed  upon, 
seduced  to  neglect  all  my  supports ;  have  disap- 
pointed and  deserted  all  Italy,  ready  to  rise  in  ray 
defence  ;  have  given  up  myself,  my  friends,  into  the 
power  of  my  enemies ;  while  you  look^  on  in 
silence,  who  if  your  judgment  was  not  better  than 
mine,  at  least  had  less  to  fear,  raise  up,  if  yoa  can. 
my  afflicted  friends,  and  in  this  yet  assist  me.  But 
if  all  means  are  obstructed,  let  me  be  informed  even 
of  that :  and  cease  at  length  either  to  chide  me,  or 
civilly  to  offer  me  consolation.  If  I  meant  to  ac- 
cuse your  want  of  faithfulness,  I  should  not  tn»t 
myself  in  preference  to  your  roof.  No,  I  aooue 
my  own  folly,  in  supposing  that  your  love  for  aae 
was  equal  to  my  wishes.  Had  thu  been  the  case, 
you  would  have  shown  the  same  fidelity,  but  greater 
care ;  and  certainly  would  have  held  me  bade  whea 
I  was  hastening  to  my  ruin ;  nor  would  you  have 
encountered  those  troubles  which  you  now  sustain 
in  my  shipwreck.  Take  care  then  to  let  me  know 
everything  clearly  and  distinctly ;  and  help  me,  as 
you  do,  to  be  again  somebody,  since  I  can  no  lon- 
ger  be  what  I  was,  and  what  I  might  have  beea. 
appears  to  have  applied  this  gnaral  principle  to  Oiosn^ 
particular  case. 
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And  beliere  that  it  is  not  jou,  but  mjielf,  that 
I  accuse  in  this  letter.  If  there  are  any,  to  whom 
yon  think  letters  should  be  sent  in  my  name,  1 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  write,  and  take  care  to 
have  them  deliTered.    Dated  the  19th  of  August 


LETTER  XVI. 

All  my  motions  are  rendered  uncertain  fh)m 
nothing  else  but  the  expectation  of  your  letter  of 
the  Ist  of  August  If  it  affords  any  hope,  I  shall 
go  into  Epirus ;  if  not,  to  Cyzioum,  or  some  othcar 
place.  The  oftener  I  read  over  your  letters,  the 
more  my  hopes  decline;  for  the  reading  them 
weakens  the  hope  they  were  meant  to  excite :  so 
that  it  is  Tery  evident  you  are  actuated  by  a  regard 
both  to  mj  consolation  and  to  truth.  I,  therefore, 
beg  you  distinctly  to  tell  me  what  you  know,  as  it 
really  is;  what  you  think,  as  you  really  think. 
Dated  the  2lst  of  August 


LETTER  XVn. 

Ths  accounts  I  had  received  about  my  brother 
Quintus  had  been  unfavourable,  and  without  varia- 
tion, from  the  4th  of  June  to  the  31st  of  August 
On  that  day  Livineins,  the  freed-man  of  Regulus, 
came  to  me  from  his  master :  he  reported  that  no 
mention  of  my  brother's  administration  had  been 
made ;  but  that  there  had  been  some  talk  about 
the  son  of  Caius  Clodius^  He  also  brought  me  a 
letter  ftt>m  mv  brother.  The  next  day  Sestius' 
servant  arrived  with  your  letter,  not  so  tree  trom 
apprehension  as  the  verbal  communication  of  Livi- 
neius.  In  truth,  I  am  very  anxious  in  the  midst 
of  my  own  great  distress,  and  the  more  so,  because 
the  question  will  come  before  Appioa.  The  other 
matters  which  you  nnention  in  the  same  letter, 
relating  to  my  hopes,  seem  to  be  1ms  flattering 
than  what  I  hear  from  other  people.  But,  since 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  business  must 
be  determined,  I  shall  either  go  to  ycur  house*, 
or  riiall  still  remain  in  this  neighbourhood.  My 
brother  tells  me  that  you  alone  are  the  support  of 
lU  his  concerns.  Why,  then,  should  I  exhort  you 
to  do  what  you  do  already?  or  why  should  I 
return  my  thanks,  which  you  do  not  desire  ?  I 
only  wish  that  fortune  may  enable  us  again  to 
oqoy  our  mutual  affection  in  security.  I  am 
always  particularly  anxious  for  your  letters.  You 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  your  minute- 
ness can  be  troublesome  to  n)e,  or  your  candour 
disagreeable.    Dated  the  4th  of  September. 


LETTER   XVIIT. 

You  had  raised  in  me  no  little  expectation, 
when  you  mentioned  that  Varro  had  told  you  in 
confidence,  that  Pompeius  would  certainly  under- 
take my  cause ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
heard  from  Cesar,  which  he  was  expecting,  he 
would  get  somebody  to  propose  it    Was  there 

^  P.  Clodiiu  bad  two  brothen,  Calui  and  Applua.  The 
fonner  bad  dkd,  learing  two  sons ;  tbe  Utter  is  tbe  mme 
who  U  afterwardi  »poken  of  in  this  letter. 

*  Tbe  Latin  is  •*  ad  ta.**  Many  Instanoea  might  be  pro< 
dooed  to  Justify  this  translation.  It  is  similar  to  what 
oocon  in  the  Acts,  zrL  40,  ^p^s  tVAv8W,  meanii^ 
«*  Lydia's  hoaa&" 


nothing  in  this?  or  has  Ccsar'|  letter  proved 
un&vonrable ?  Is  there  anything  to  be  hoped? 
You  mentioned  also  that  he  had  said  something 
would  be  done  at  the  time  of  the  comidaJ.  Let 
me,  if  you  see  in  what  straits  I  am,  and  if  yon 
think  it  becomes  your  kindness,  let  me  be  informed 
of  the  whole  matter.  For  my  brother  Qaintus,  an 
excellent  man,  who  is  so  mnch  attKhed  to  me, 
sends  accounts  full  of  hope,  fearing,  I  suppose, 
my  want  of  courage.  But  your  letters  are  vanous ; 
for  you  would  not  have  me  to  despair,  nor  too 
hastily  to  hope.  I  entreat  yon  to  let  me  know 
everything  that  you  are  able  to  discover. 


LETTER  XIX. 

As  long  as  I  continued  to  receive  from  you  such 
accounts  as  gave  me  reason  to  expect  anything 
further,  I  was  detained  at  Thessalonica  by  hope 
and  anxiety:  but  when  ail  the  business  of  this 
year  seemed  to  be  finished,  I  did  not  care  to  go 
into  Asia,  both  because  company  is  disagreeable  to 
me,  and  if  anything  should  be  done  by  the  new 
magistrates,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
I  luve,  therefore,  determined  to  go  to  your  place 
in  Epirus ;  not  that  the  nature  of  the  place  was  of 
any  consequence  to  me,  who  altogether  shun  tbe 
light ;  but  I  should  go  with  peculiar  pleasure  frt>m 
your  port  to  my  restoration ;  or,  if  that  is  cut  off, 
I  can  nowhere  more  easily  support  this  wretched 
life,  or,  what  is  far  better,  throw  it  up.  I  shall 
have  only  a  few  people  with  me,  and  shall  dismiss 
the  great  body  of  theny  Your  letters  have  never 
raised  my  hopes  so  much  as  those  oi  some  other 
friends ;  yet  have  my  hopes  always  been  less  even 
than  your  letters.  Nevertheless,  since  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  however  it  has  been  done,  or 
from  whatever  cause,  I  will  not  disappoint  the  sad 
and  moumAil  requests  of  my  excellent  and  only 
brother,  nor  the  prooiises  of  Sestius^  and  others, 
nor  the  hope  of  that  afflicted  woman  Terentia,  nor 
the  entreaties  of  the  poor  dear  Tullia,  and  those  of 
your  faithfril  letters.  Epirus  will  afford  me  either 
a  passage  to  restoration,  or  what  I  have  mentioned 
above  ^  I  beg  and  beseech  you,  my  Pomponius, 
as  you  see  me  spoiled  of  all  my  splendid,  cherished, 
and  enjoyable  possessions,  by  the  perfidy  of  certain 
people ;  as  you  see  me  betrayed  and  cast  forth  by 
my  counsellors ;  and  know  that  I  am  compelled 
to  ruin  myself,  and  all  that  belong  to  me ;  that 
yon  will  assist  me  with  your  compassion,  and 
support  my  brother  Cluintus,  who  may  yet  be 
saved;  that  you  will  protect  Terentia  and  mv 
children ;  that  you  will  wait  for  me,  if  you  think 
there  b  any  chance  of  seeing  me  there* ;  other* 
wise,  that  you  will  come  to  visit  me,  if  possible, 
and  will  assign  me  so  much  of  your  land  as  my 
body  can  occupy";  and  that  you  will  send  me 
servants  with  letters  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as 
often  as  you  can.     Dated  the  16th  of  September. 

i  See  letters  13  and  14  of  this  book. 

k  Bestius  was  a  tribune  elect,  and  had  promised  to  pro- 
mote Cioero's  recall. 

I  AUuding  to  his  detcnnlnation  to  kiU  hlmasU:  See 
letter  9  of  this  book,  note  r. 

"*  That  AtticQs  should  wait  for  Cloero  at  Bome,  if  he 
saw  any  chanoe  of  his  reeall ;  otherwise  that  ho  ahould  go 
to  see  him  in  Epims  before  he  executed  ais  resolutloii  of 


UUfl 


"  For  his  buriaL 
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•LETTER  XX. 
CiCBRO  salntei  Q.  Ctecilios,  the  ion  of  CluintQi, 
Poroponianns  Atticut".  That  thii  ihoold  be  so, 
and  that  your  uncle  should  have  discharged  this 
duty  to  you,  I  exceedingly  approre :  I  would  say 
that  I  rejoiced  at  it,  if  I  could  use  this  word. 
Alas  1  how  would  everything  be  according  to  my 
mind,  had  it  not  been  for  want  of  courage,  of  pru- 
dence, of  honesty,  in  those  whom  I  trusted  :  which 
I  care  not  to  recollect,  lest  I  add  to  my  regret 
But  I  am  sure  you  must  remember  the  life  1  led ; 
how  many  delights  it  contained,  how  much  dignity. 
To  recover  this,  1  beseech  you  by  your  fortunes', 
strive  as  you  do;  and  enable  me  to  spend  the 
bifth-day  of  my  return  with  you  and  vrith  my 
relations  in  your  delicious  house.  I  wished  to 
have  stayed  at  your  place  in  Epirus  for  this  hope 
and  expectation,  which  is  held  out  to  me ;  but  the 
letters  I  receive  make  me  think  it  more  convenient 
to  remain  where  I  am.  Respecting  my  house,  and 
Curio's  speech,  it  is  as  you  say.  The  general 
restoration,  if  only  that  be  granted,  will  contain 
everything.  But  there  is  nothing  about  which  I 
am  more  anxious  than  my  house.  However,  I 
mention  nothing  to  you  in  particular  ;  I  commend 
myself  wholly  to  your  affection  and  fidelity.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  me,  that  in  so  great  an  inherit- 
ance'i  yon  should  have  been  able  to  extricate  yourself 
from  all  trouble.  When  you  promise  your  services 
on  my  behalf,  that  on  every  occasion  I  may  derive 
assistance  from  you,  rather  than  from  anybody 
else,  I  am  very  sensible  how  great  a  support  this 
is  ;  and  I  know  that  you  undertake,  and  are  able 
to  sustain,  itiany  kind  offices  for  my  preservation; 
and  that  you  need  not  be  entreated  to  do  so.  When 
you  forbid  me  to  suspect  that  I  had  either  done  or 
neglected  to  do  anything  towards  you,  which  could 
give  you  offence ;  I  will  comply  with  your  request, 
and  free  myself  from  that  source  of  uneasiness : 
nevertheless,  1  am  indebted  to  yon  so  much  the 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  your  kindness 
towards  me,  over  mine  towards  you.  I  f>eg  you 
to  tell  me  what  you  see,  what  yon  hear,  what  is 
done  ;  and  to  exhort  all  your  friends  to  assist  me. 
The  proposed  law  of  Sestius  is  deficient  both  in 
dignity  and  caution:  for  it  ought  expressly  to 
name  me,  and  to  mention  more  particularly  my 
effects ;  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  attend 
to  this  circumstance.  Dated  the  4th  of  October, 
mt  Thessalonica. 


LETTER  XXL 
Thb  day  on  which  I  write  this,  is  the  thirtieth 
since  I  have  received  any  letter  from  you.  It  had 
been  my  intention,  as  I  before  mentioned  to  you, 
to  go  into  Epirus,  and  there  wait  for  whatever 
mi^t  happen.  1  beg  you,  if  you  see  anything 
ei^er  way,  that  you  will  distinctly  inform  me; 
and  that  you  will  write  in  my  name,  as  yon  pro- 
pose, any  letters  which  you  may  think  necessary. 
Dated  the  28th  of  October. 

«  Atticus  having  been  adopted  by  bis  uncle  C^  CcciUas, 
and  made  his  heir,  it  addressed  by  this  new  designation 
onnfonnable  to  the  custom  of  his  country. 

p  A  form  of  adjuration  usod  particularly  by  peraoni  in 
distress. 

4  Com.  Nepos  states  the  amount  to  be  centieB  UJR.,  equi- 
valent to  83,333;. 


LETTER   XXn. 

Though  my  brother  Quintus  and  Piso  hid 
acquainted  me  with  the  state  of  affairs;  yet  I 
wished  that  your  engagements  had  not  prevented 
you  from  writing,  as  usual,  about  what  was  doiD|, 
and  what  conclusions  you  drew  from  it.  The  hos- 
pitality of  Plancius  has  hitherto  retained  me,  wha 
I  have  several  times  attempted  to  go  into  Epinu. 
He  has  entertained  the  hope,  which  I  cannot  uy  I 
have,  that  we  might  be  able  to  go  away  together; 
which  he  expects  may  do  him  honour.  Bat  now 
that  soldiers  are  said  to  be  coming,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  leave  him.  When  I  go,  I  will 
immediately  write  to  inform  you  where  I  am. 
Lentulus  by  his  kindness  towsirds  me,  which  bii 
actions,  his  promises,  and  his  letters  declare, 
affords  some  hope  of  the  good  disposition  of  Pom. 
peius.  For  you  have  often  told  me  in  your  letten, 
that  he  was  entirely  under  Pompeius's  infiuence. 
My  brother  has  written  to  me  about  Metellns,  bow 
much  he  hoped  had  been  effected  through  yoQ. 
My  dear  Pomponius,  exert  yourself  that  I  mif 
again  be  permitted  to  live  with  you  and  with  mj 
friends;  and  write  to  me  everything.  I  am  op- 
pressed not  only  with  grief,  but  with  die  want  of 
all  that  was  dearer  to  me  than  myself.     FareweD^ 

As  I  knew  if  I  went  through  Thessaly  into 
Epirus  I  should  be  a  long  while  without  intelli- 
gence, and  as  I  have  friends  at  Dyrrachium,  1 
have  come  to  them,  alter  writing  the  former  |Mit 
of  my  letter  at  Thessalonica.  When  I  set  oat 
again  for  your  place,  I  will  let  you  know ;  and  I 
trust  you  will  send  me  an  exact  account  of  every* 
thing,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be.  I  now  look 
for  the  thing  itself,  or  lose  all  hope.  Dated  the 
26th  of  November,  at  Dyrrachium. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

On  the  27th  of  November  I  received  three 
letters  from  you ;  one  dated  the  25th  of  October, 
in  which  you  encourage  me  to  wait  with  firmnesi 
for  the  month  of  January*,  and  say  everythiag 
that  can  lead  to  hope ;  such  as  the  seal  of  Lea* 
tulus,  the  good-will  of  Metellns,  and  the  whole 
design  of  Pompeius.  In  another  letter,  contrary 
to  your  custom,  you  do  not  mention  the  date; 
though  you  sufficiently  mark  the  time  by  saying 
that  you  write  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Uv 
was  promulgated  by  the  eight  tribunes';  that  is, 
the  29th  of  October ;  and  you  add  what  advanta^ 
you  conceive  that  promulgation  to  have  produced. 
From  which,  if  my  restoration  is  become  despente 
by  the  fate  of  this  law,  1  should  hope,  for  yoif 
love  of  me,  you  will  esteem  this  fruitless  diligeoce 
of"  mine  rather  unhappy  than  absurd;  bat  if 
there  be  indeed  any  hope,  that  you  will  use  yo«r 
endeavour  to  make  the  new  magistrates  hereafter 
exert  themselves  with  greater  diligence  in  my  sap- 
port     For  that  proposed  law  of  the  old  tribune 

r  This  is  tl^e  conclusion  of  the  letter,  to  which  wbal 
follows  is  a  postscript :  the  latter  having  hem  writto  sK 
Tbeaaalonica,  the  postscript  at  DyrTachlum. 

•  When  the  new  magiBtrates  entered  into  office* 

•  Eight  of  the  ten  tribunes  proposed  the   repeal  of 
Cicero's  banishment,  but  it  was  necesnry  that  they  i 
all  be  unanimous. 

•  He  means  the  pains  he  was  taking  In  tblsletier. 
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omprised  three  heads ;  one  for  my  return,  which 
ras  incautioasly  drawo  up ;  for  by  it  nothing  is 
estored  besides  my  citizenship  and  my  rank  ; 
rhich,  considering  my  condition,  is  a  great  deal ; 
at  what  ought  to  haye  been  secured,  and  in  what 
laoner,  cannot  have  escaped  you*.  The  next 
ead  is  copied  firom  the  ordinary  form  of  indemnity, 
1  case  anything  should  be  enacted  in  support  of 
lis  law,  which  was  contrary  to  other  existing 
irs.  As  for  the  third  head,  obserre,  my  Pompo« 
in5>  with  what  design,  and  by  whom, it  was  inserted, 
or  you  know  that  Clodius  added  such  sanctions 
)  his  law  as  should  put  it  almost,  or  altogether, 
Dt  of  the  power  either  of  the  senate,  or  of  the 
eople,  to  invalidate  it  But  you  know  also  that 
le  sanctions  of  laws  which  are  abrogated,  are 
eTer  regarded.  Were  it  otherwise,  scarcely  any 
otdd  be  abrogated  ;  for  there  is  none  which  is  not 
roced  round  by  some  obstacle  to  its  repeal.  But 
hen  a  law  is  repealed,  that  very  clause  is  repealed, 
fbich  was  meant  for  its  security.  Notwithstand- 
1$  this  is  so,  and  has  always  been  so  held  and 
laenred,  our  eight  tribunes  have  inserted  this 
iaue:  **  If  there  be  anything  contained  in  this 
IV,  which  by  any  laws  or  decrees,  that  is,  which 
J  the  Clodian  law,  it  is  not,  and  shall  not  be, 
trictly  lawful  to  promulgate,  abrogate,  diminish, 
T  nipersede ;  or  which  subjects  to  a  penalty,  or 
[DC  thereupon,  whosoever  hath  promulgated,  abro- 
vted,  diminished,  or  superseded  it;  nothing  of 
nch  kind  is  enacted  by  this  law/'  And  this  could 
tot  affect  those  tribanes ;  for  they  were  not  bound 
ij  the  enactment  of  their  own  body  :  which  affords 
be  greater  suspicion  of  some  malice,  that  they 
hoold  have  inserted  what  was  immaterial  to  them- 
elves,  but  prqudicial  to  me ;  that  the  new  tribunes 
( the  people,  if  they  were  at  all  timid,  might  think 
t  still  more  necessary  to  use  the  same  cUuse. 
<0T  has  that  been  oterlooked  by  Clodius  :  for  he 
lid  in  the  assembly  on  the  3rd  of  November,  that 
inder  this  head  was  prescribed  to  the  tribunes 
lect  what  was  the  extent  of  their  authority.  But 
on  are  aware  that  no  law  has  any  clause  of  this 
ind ;  which,  if  it  were  necessary,  all  would  have, 
hat  go  to  abrogate  a  former  law.  I  wish  you 
ttnld  find  out  how  this  should  have  escaped  Nin- 
lios  and  the  other  tribunes,  and  who  introduced 
t ;  and  how  it  happened  that  eight  tribunes  of  the 
«opIe  should  not  have  hesitated  to  bring  my  cause 
efore  the  senate.  Or  can  it  be  that^  they,  who 
(lOQght  this  clause  might  be  disregarded,  should 
t  tht  same  time  be  so  cautious  in  abrogating  it, 
s  to  be  afraid  of  that,  when  they  were  free  from 
tte  law,  which  need  not  be  observed  by  those  who 
"ere  boond  by  the  law  ?  This  clause  I  certainly 
bould  not  wish  the  new  tribunes  to  propose  :  but 
!t  them  enact  what  they  will ;  the  clause  which 
ecalls  me,  provided  the  thing  be  accomplished, 
fiU  satisfy  me.  I  am  already  ashamed  of  having 
ritten  so  much  about  it :  for,  1  fear,  by  the  time 
00  read  it,  the  thing  will  be  past  hope,  so  that 
jy  concern  may  appear  to  you  pitiful,  to  others 
i<iicolous.  But  if  there  is  anything  to  be  hoped, 
fok  at  the  law  which  Visellius  drew  up  for  T. 
'adios,  which  pleases  me  exceedingly :  for  I  do 

*  Alluding  to  his  house  and  property. 

*  There  is  oonfesiedly  some  error  in  the  text.  I  propose 
»  nad  •'  Sire  sitne  qui."  The  alteration  of  ••  qui"  for 
'  VitA,"  it  very  little,  and  seems  to  me  to  make  the  sense 
'  the  whole  passage  dear  and 


not  like  that  of  our  friend  Sestius*,  which  you  say 
you  approved.  The  third  letter  is  dated  on  the 
13th  of  November,  in  which  you  explain  sensibly 
and  accurately  what  it  is  that  seems  to  delay  my 
business ;  about  Crassus,  Pompeius,  and  the  rest. 
1  beg  you,  therefore,  if  there  is  any  hope  that  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  wishes,  the  authority, 
the  collected  numbers  of  honest  men,  that  a  gene- 
ral push  may  be  made  ;  attend  to  this,  and  excite 
others.  But  if,  as  I  too  plainly  see,  both  by  your 
(^suspicions  and  my  own,  that  there  is  really  no 
hope  ;  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  love  my  brother 
Quintus,  whom  I  have  wretchedly  ruined;  and 
not  to  suffer  him  to  adopt  any  measures  which  may 
be  inexpedient  for  your  sister's  son.  As  for  my 
poor  Cicero,  to  whom  I  leave  nothing  but  ill-will 
and  disgrace,  protect  him  as  well  as  you  can  y,  and 
support  by  your  kind  attention  Terentia,  of  all 
women  the  most  afflicted.  I  shall  go  into  Epirus 
as  soon  as  I  have  received  the  intidligence  of.  the 
first  day's  proceedings.  I  hope  yon  will  inform 
me  in  your  next  letter  how  the  b^^ning  passed 
off.    Dated  the  30th  of  November. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

When  you  mentioned  to  me  before,  that  the 
provinces  of  the  consuls  had  been  appointed  with 
your  approbation" ;  though  1  was  afraid  how  this 
might  turn  out,  yet  I  hoped  your  better  judgment 
might  have  seen  some  reason  for  it.  But  since  I 
have  heard,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  letter, 
that  this  proposal  of  yours  is  very  much  blamed,  I 
have  been  dee|)ly  concerned ;  inasmuch  as  that 
little  hope,  which  remained,  seems  to  be  taken 
away.  For  if  the  tribunes  of  '  the  people  are 
offended,  what  hope  can  there  be  ?  And  they 
mav  vri th  reason  be  offended,  when  they,  who  had 
undertaken  my  cause,  have  been  left  out  of  con- 
sideration, and  by  our  concession  have  lost  the 
exercise  of  their  just  rights :  especially  when  they 
declare  that  they  wished  for  my  sake  to  have  the 
power  of  making  out  the  appointments  of  the  con- 
suls ;  not  that  they  might  throw  any  impediment 
in  the  way,  but  that  they  might  attach  them  to  my 
cause :  but  that  now,  if  the  consuls  are  ill  disposed 
towards  me,  they  may  show  it  vrithout  constraint ; 
or  if  they  should  be  inclined  to  support  me,  still 
they  can  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
tribunes.  For  as  to  what  you  say,  that  unless  my 
friends  had  consented,  they  would  have  atttained 
the  same  purpose  through  the  people* ;  this  could 
not  be  done  against  the  sense  of  the  tribunes'* :  so 
that  I  fear  we  may  have  lost  the  good-will  of  the 
tribunes  ;  or,  if  that  still  remains,  Uiat  the  bond  of 
union  with  the  consuls  may  have  been  lost.  Another 
no  small  disadvantage  attached  to  this  is,  that  the 

X  See  letter  20  of  this  book. 

y  This  seems  to  have  been  said  under  the  idea  of  destroy- 
ing himself. 

>  AtticuB  had  no  other  oooeem  in  it  than  as  being  one 
of  Cicero*s  principal  friends  and  agenta  at  Rome.  It  seems 
that  the  appointment  of  the  provinces  was  a  check  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  consuls,  which  was  exercised  in  great 
measure  by  the  tribtmes.  By  baring  the  appointment 
previous  to  their  entering  upon  their  office,  the  tribunes 
lost  this  control,  and  the  consuls  became  independent 

•  This  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Ccmr. 

b  Any  one  of  the  tribunes  might  interpose  to  stop  the 
progreoB  of  a  law  in  the  popular  assembly. 
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Bolemn  resolationi  as  it  was  represented  to  me, 
that  the  senate  would  pass  no  act  before  m  j  cause 
was  determined,  has  been  broken ;  and  that,  on  an 
occasion  which  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  quite 
unusual  and  novel  For  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
provinces  were  ever  before  appiointed  for  the  con- 
suls  elect  Henoe  that  firmness,  which  was  shown 
in  my  behalf,  having  been  once  infringed,  there  is 
nothing  now  which  may  not  be  decreed.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  should  have  pleased  those  friends 
to  whom  it  veas  referred :  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anybody  who  would  openly  give  an  opinion 
in  opposition  to  such  advantages  of  die  two  consuls. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  favour  either  so  friendly  a 
man  as  Lentulus,  or  Metellus,  who  so  kindly  laid 
aside  his  resentment.  But  yet  I  fear  whether  we 
may  be  able  to  keep  these,  and  may  not  have  lost  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  How  this  has  turned  out, 
and  what  is  the  state  of  the  whole  business,  I  wish 
you  to  inform  me ;  and  with  your  usual  frankness. 
For  the  truth  itself,  though  it  may  not  be  agree- 
able, is  yet  accepUble  to  me.  Dated  the  lOth  of 
December. 


LETTER   XXV. 

SuBSKQUBNT  to  your  departure^,  I  have  received 
letters  from  Rome,  by  which  I  perceive  that  I  must 
pine  away  in  this  sad  condition.  For  fyou  will 
pardon  me)  if  any  hope  of  my  re-estabushment 
had  remained,  such  is  your  affection,  that  you 
would  not  have  gone  away  at  this  time.  But  that 
I  may  not  seem  ungratefol,  or  willing  that  every- 
thing should  be  sacrificed  along  with  me**,  I  say  no 

c  From  Rome.  It  Is  generally  agreed  by  commentatcnv 
that  the  words  "  a  me"  ought  to  be  omitted.  If  they  are 
retained,  I  should  still  understand  it  to  mean  "  since  you 
left  my  aflSairs  at  Rome."  For  the  tenor  of  these  letters 
forMds  the  supposilion  of  Attiouo's  having  been  with 
Cicero. 

^  It  is  probable  that  Atticus  might  hare  written  to  say 
that  some  business  called  him  avray  from  Rome  at  this 
time;  to  whieh  Okero  replies,  that  he  would  not  be 


more  upon  the  subject.  This  I  beg  of  joa,  that 
you  will  endeavour,  as  you  promised,  wherever  I 
may  be,  to  stop  your  progress  before  the  first  of 
January. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

I  HAYS  received  a  letter  firom  my  brother  Qnintna 
with  the  decree  of  the  senate  concerning  me.  It  is 
my  intention  to  wait  for  the  passing  of  the  Isw* ; 
and  if  there  is  any  malignant  opposition,  I  will 
avail  myself  of  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  will 
rather  lose  my  life,  than  my  country.  Pray  laakt 
haste  to  come  to  me. 


LETTER  XXVIL 

I  8KB  by  your  letters,  and  by  the  case  its^, 
that  I  am  utterly  lost.  I  b^  that  in  any  oonoems 
in  which  my  family  may  stand  in  need  of  joar 
assistance,  you  will  have  compassion  upon  my 
wretchedness.  I  hope,  as  you  say,  ihMt  I  thaSt 
shortly  see  you. 


[2V  km  /or  Cieero't  rtcatt  was  /or  tome  timu  ottinuUi 
hf  the  tribune  Serrantu,  who  had  bem  painrd  otptr  tf 
Clodiu*.  At  length,  however,  it  pasted  onthe4iM  ^Am^ 
gust,  Cicero  having  already  embarked  /or  Jtal^,  a»d 
arrived  at  Brundisium,  where,  Otree  daps  (Afterwards, 
he  received  inteltigence  of  the  law  having  been  rai^/Ud 
with  great  zeal  and  unanimitg  bpaUthe  eentmricsJ] 

thought  to  wish  that  Atticus  should  sacrifioe  everytliiDi 
for  his  sake. 

e  The  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  the  t<»nx  of  a  law 
till  they  were  confirmed  by  the  people.  Bat  the  Iav  <rf 
Cicero's  banishment  having  been  carried  by  illegal  meoa. 
the  senate  had  on  this  occasion  jmssed  a  vote,  <■  that  U, 
through  any  violence*  or  obstruction,  the  law  for  his  re- 
call was  not  sufiRered  to  puss,  within  the  five  next  legal 
days  of  assembly,  Cicero  should  be  at  liberty  to  nteni, 
without  any  further  anthority."— life  of  Cioaro,  p.  1«Bl 


v^ 
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LETTER  L 


As  soon  as  I  came  to  Rome,  and  met  with  finy- 
body  to  whom  I  could  properly  entrust  a  letter  to 
you,  I  thought  nothing  deserved  my  earlier  atten- 
tion, than  sending  to  congratulate  with  you  upon 
my  return.  For  I  had  found,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
that  in  giving  me  advice,  you  irere  as  much  in  want 
of  fortitude  and  prudence,  as  myself;  and  con- 
sidering my  former  attachment  to  you,  that  you 
had  not  been  over  diligent  in  protecting  my  safety. 
Yet  you,  who  had  at  first  partaken  of  my  error,  or 
rather  madness,  and  had  been  the  companion  of 
my  false  alarm,  bare  our  separation  vrith  much 
uneasiness,  and  spared  no  pains,  no  exertion, 
diligence,  or  trouble,  to  bring  about  my  resto- 
ration. And  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  amidst  the 
greatest  joy,  and  most  wished-for  congratulations, 

f  The  explanation  of  this  and  the  following  sentences  is 
(bund  in  letter  15,  book  iii. 


the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  my  satiafnctian, 
is  to  see,  or  rather  to  embrace  you ;  whom  onoe 
possessed,  I  hope  n^ver  again  to  leave.  If  I  do 
not  make  amends  also  for  all  the  n^lected  fruits  of 
your  kindness'  in  the  time  that  is  gone  by,  I  ahall 
verily  think  myself  undeserving  of  this  retom  of 
fortune. 

I  have  already  obtained,  what  I  conceived  most 
difficult  to  be  recovered  in  my  situation,  that  dis- 
tinction in  the  forum,  that  authority  in  the  senate, 
and  favour  among  good  men,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  I  could  have  hoped.  But  in  regard  to  my 
property,  which,  as  you  know,  has  beoi  violated, 
dissipated,  and  plundered,  I  am  in  g^reat  difficulty ; 
and  I  stand  in  need,  not  so  much  of  your  money, 
which  I  look  upon  as  my  own,  but  of  your  advice* 
in  gathering  up  and  securing  the  remains  of  iL 

t  This  likewise  derives  explanation  from  book  iiL,  letter 
15,  where  Cicero  declares  that  his  future  attentkms  to 
Atticus  shall  make  up  for  any  past  defldenoiak 
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Now,  thov^  I  imagine  that  eroTUiiiig  has  been 
dUier  related  to  yon  bj  yonr  fnends,  or  brought  by 
meaaengen  and  common  report ;  yet  1  will  ihortly 
describe  what  I  think  yon  will  most  wish  to  be 
informed  of  by  my  own  Letters.  I  left  Dyrrachinm 
the  4th  of  August,  on  the  very  day  when  the  law 
passed  for  my  recall  On  the  5th  I  came  to  Bmn- 
disinm,  where  my  dear  Tnllia  was  ready  to  receire 
me  on  her  birth-day,  which  happened  also  to  be 
die  annirersary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Brundisian 
colony,  and  of  the  temple  of  Public  Safety  in  your 
neighbourhood.  This  was  noticed  by  the  populace, 
and  celebrated  with  great  rdoidng.  On  Uie  8th 
tt  August,  while  I  was  at  Brun<Usium,  I  heard 
firom  my  brother  Qnintus,  that  the  law  had  been 
oonfirmed  in  the  assembly  of  centuries  ^  with  an 
astonishing  seal  among  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  an 
incredible  concurrence  of  all  Italy.  Thence,  having 
been  honoured  by  the  principal  people  of  Brundi- 
sium,  as  I  pursued  my  journey  I  was  met  by  mes- 
sengers of  congratulation  from  all  parts.  On 
approaching  the  city  there  was  nobody  of  any 
order  of  citiaens  known  to  my  nomendator',  who 
did  not  come  to  meet  me,  excepting  those  enemies, 
who  could  not  either  dissemble,  or  deny  their 
hostility.  When  I  arriTcd  at  the  Capenan  gate^, 
the  steps  of  the  temples  were  filled  with  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  who  signified  their  congratu- 
lations with  the  loudest  applause ;  and  a  smiilar 
throng  and  applause  attended  me  quite  to  the 
capiUrf :  and  in  the  fcnnm,  and  in  the  capitol  itself, 
the  numbers  were  prodigious.  The  day  following, 
which  was  the  5th  of  September,  I  returned  thanks 
to  the  senate.  These  two  days  the  price  of  pro- 
visions being  very  hi^,  the  people  collected 
tnmultuously,  by  the  instigation  of  Clodius,  first 

fthe  theatre,  then  at  the  senate,  crying  out  that 
had  occasioned  the  dearth  of  com.  At  the  same 
time,  the  senate  havmg  met  upon  the  subject  of 
the  supplies,  and  Pompeius  being  called  upon  by 
the  voice,  not  only  of  the  popuUce,  but  of  the 
better  sort,  to  provide  for  it,  and  being  himself 
desirous  of  it,  and  the  people  calling  upon  me  by 
name  to  propose  a  decree  for  that  purpose,  I  did 
io,  and  explained  fully  my  sentiments,  in  the 
absence  of  others  of  consular  rank,  who  said  they 
could  not  with  safety  declare  their  opinions,  ex- 
cepting Meisala  and  Afranius.  A  decree  of  the 
senate  was  accordingly  passed  agreeably  to  my 
proposal,  that  Pompeius  should  be  engaged  to 
undertake  the  business,  and  that  a  law  should  be 
brought  in.  Upon  the  recital  of  this  decree,  when 
the  populace,  according  to  this  silly  and  new 
custom,  had  given  their  applause,  repeating  my 
name,  I  harangued  the  assembly  by  the  permission 
of  all  the  magistrates  present,  excepting  one  prstor 
and  two  tribunes  of  the  people.  The  next  day 
there  was  a  full  senate,  and  all  the  consular  senators 
granted  whatever  Pompeius  asked  for.  Upon  his 
demanding  fifteen  lieutenants,  he  named  me  at  the 
head  of  them,  and  said  that  I  should  be  in  every- 
thing another  self.  The  consuls  drew  up  a  law, 
giving  to  Pompeius  the  power  of  regulatiog  the 
com  all  over  the  world  for  five  years.     Messius 

k  The  most  djgnffled  aasembly  of  tbo  people  waa  that  In 
which  the  rotes  were  collscted  by  centuries,  or  classes. 

>  An  attendant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  mention  the 
names  of  everybody  tliat  passed.  Such  people  were  parti- 
cularly employed  by  persona  engaged  in  a  pohUo  omvasi. 

J  One  of  the  gates  of  Borne. 


drew  up  another,  giving  him  an  unlimited  com- 
mand of  money,  superadding  a  fleet  and  army,  and 
a  greater  authority  in  the  provinces,  than  was 
possessed  by  the  governors   themselves.     That  ^ 
consular  law  of  mine  now  appears  quite  modest ;  * 
this  of  Messius  intolerable.     Pompeius  says  he 
prefers  the  former ;  his  friends  are  for  the  latter. 
The  consular  senators,  headed  by  Favonius,  exdah^ 
against  it ;  I  say  nothing ;  more  especially  becausd 
the  pontifiees  have  yet  given  no  opinion  respecting  \ 
my  house''.    If  they  remove  the  religious  impedi-  \ 
ments,  I  shall  have  a  noble  area,  and,  agreeably  to    ) 
the  resdntion  of  the  senate,  the  consuls  will  estimate  j 
the  value  of  the  buildings :  if  it  is  otherwise,  they/ 
will  pull  down  what  is  now  there,  will  contract  for 
a  house  in  their  own  names,  and  will  make  iu 
estimate  of  the  whole  amount.     Such  is  the  situa- 
tion of  my  affidrs ;  hazardous  for  a  state  of  pros- 
perity; for  a  state  of  adversity,  good.      In  my 
income,  as  you  know,  I  am  much  embairassed ; 
and  have  besides  some  domestic  troubles,  which  I 
do  not  care  to  commit  to  writing.     I  have  all  that 
affection,  which  I  ought  to  have,  towards  my 
brother  Quintus,  endowed  as  he  is  with  distin- 
guished loyalty,  virtue,  and  fidelity.     I  am  looking 
for  you,  and  b^  you  to  hasten  your  coming ;  and 
to  come  in  such  a  disposition  of  mind,  as  not  to 
suffer  me  to  remain  in  want  of  your  counsel.     I 
am  entering  upon  the  beginning  of  another  life. 
Already  some,  who  defended  me  in  my  absence, 
begin  to  be  secretly  angry  with   me  upon  my 
return,  and  openly  to  envy  me.    I  greatly  want 
you. 


LETTER   II. 

If  it  happens  that  you  hear  from  me  less  fre- 
quently than  from  some  others,  I  beg  you  will  not 
attribute  it  to  my  neglect,  nor  even  to  my  occupa- 
tions;  which,  great  as  they  are,  yet  can  never 
intenmpt  the  course  of  my  affection  and  duty.  But 
since  I  came  to  Rome,  it  is  now  only  the  second 
time  that  I  have  known  of  any  body  to  whom  I 
could  entrast  a  letter;  consequently  this  is  the 
second  I  have  sent.  In  the  former  I  described  to 
yon  the  manner  of  my  return,  and  what  was  my 
situation,  and  the  condition  of  all  my  affairs,  ha- 
sardous  for  a  state  of  prosperity,  for  a  state  of 
adversity  good  enough.  After  the  date  of  that 
letter,  Uiere  followed  a  great  contest  about  my 
house.  I  spake  before  the  pontifiees  the  last  day 
of  September.  The  cause  was  diligently  debated  by 
me,  so  that  if  ever  I  made  a  figure  in  speaking,  or 
if  ever  else,  then  at  least  the  sense  of  my  ii^uries, 
and  the  importance  of  the  issue,  added  new  force 
to  my  language.  I  could  not,  therefore,  withhold 
the  speech  from  our  young  friends ;  and,  though 
you  do  not  ask  for  it,  yet  I  shall  shortly  send  it  to 
you.  The  sentence  of  the  pontifiees  was  to  this 
effect — **  If  he  who  said  he  had  made  a  dedication 

^  Clodius,  when  he  destroyed  Cicero's  house  in  Rome, 
consecrated  part  of  the  area  on  whidi  it  stood,  and  erected 
a  temple  tliere  to  the  goddess  Liberty.  The  remaining 
part  Clodius  had  planted,  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
usa.  Hence  it  is  that  Cicero  goes  on  to  say,  if  the  coose- 
cration  of  the  area  be  set  aside,  he  shall  hare  a  noble 
space  for  a  new  house ;  or  if  it  should  not  be  set  aside,  that 
the  consuls  were  at  least  to  clear  the  ground,  and  contract 
for  the  boOding  of  a  house  for  him  on  the  unoonsecrated 
part. 
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bad  not  been  specially  appointed  to  tbat  purpose  by 
any  order  of  tbe  people,  either  in  tbeir  centuries  or 
tribes ;  then  that  part  oif  the  area  appeared  capable 
of  being  restored  to  me  without  any  religious  im- 
pediment." Upon  this  I  was  immediately  congra- 
tolated;  for  nobody  doubted  but  the  house  was 
adjudged  to  me.  But  presently  that  fellow'  mounts 
the  rostra,  by  permission  of  Appius"",  and  tells  the 
people  that  the  pontifices  had  given  sentence  in  his 
fsTOur,  but  that  I  was  attempting  to  get  possession 
by  force  ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  support  him  and 
Appius,  and  to  defend  their  own  liberties.  Upon 
tMs,  while  even  among  that  lowest  rabble  some 
wondered,  some  smiled  at  the  fellow's  madness,  I 
had  determined  not  to  come  forward  till  the  consuls, 
by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  should  first  have  con- 
tracted for  the  rebuilding  of  Catulns's  portico". 
On  the  first  of  October  was  held  a  full  senate,  at 
which  all  those  pontifices,  who  were  senators,  were 
present  Marcellinus,  who  was  much  attached  to 
me,  being  first  called  upon  to  speak,  inquired  of 
them  what  they  had  intended  by  their  sentence. 
Upon  which  M.  Lucullus,  in  the  name  of  all  his 
colleagues,  replied,  that  the  pontifices  were  the 
judges  of  religion,  the  senate  of  the  law  :  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  given  their  opinion  upon  the 
point  of  religion ;  that  they  would  speak  of  the  law 
in  the  senate.  Each  of  them  then  being  asked  his 
opinion  in  turn,  argued  at  length  in  my  favour. 
When  it  came  to  Clodius  to  speak,  he  wished  to 
wear  out  the  day® ;  nor  was  there  any  end  to  it, 
till  after  having  spoken  for  nearly  three  hours,  he 
was  at  length  compelled,  by  the  disapprobation 
and  clamour  of  the  senate,  to  bring  his  discourse 
to  a  conclusion.  A  decree  of  the  senate  being  then 
made  agreeably*  to  the  proposal  of  Marcellinus, 
with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  Serranus  inter- 
ceded p.  Immediately  both  consuls  referred  it  to 
the  senate  to  take  this  intercession  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  most  dignified  opinions  were  pro- 
nounced, that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  senate 
that  my  house  should  be  restored  to  me ;  that 
Catulus's  portico  should  be  rebuilt ;  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  senate^  should  be  supported  by  all 
the  magistrates ;  that  if  any  violence  was  offered, 
the  senate  would  consider  it  to  have  been  done  by 
his  means  who  had  interposed  his  negative.  Ser- 
ranus  took  fright,  and  Comicinus  had  recourse  to 
his  old  fEu>ce ;  and  having  cast  off  his  upper  gar- 
ment, he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  son-in- 
law'.  He  asked  to  have  the  night  to  consider  of 
it,  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  grant,  for  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  first  of  January*.  With  some 
difficulty,  however,  this  was  acceded  to  by  my 

1  Clodiiu. 

■n  Applua  was  at  this  time  prctor. 

n  This  adjoined  to  tbe  area  of  Cioero's  house,  and  had 
partly  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  Clodiiu's  temple  of 
Liberty. 

0  This  was  sometimes  practised  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
peding the  progress  of  any  decree  of  the  senata 

P  Any  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  the  power 
of  stopping  the  decrees  .of  the  senate,  which  was  called 
interceding. 

1  Tbe  acts  of  the  senate,  when  they  were  not  suffered 
to  pass  on  to  a  decree,  were  called  auctorttat4t. 

t  Comiciniu  was  father-in-law  to  Serranus. 

■  It  was  on  the  first  of  January,  upon  occasion  of  the 
debate  on  Cicero's  recall,  tbat  Serranus  and  Comicinas  had 
done  the  same  thing  before ;  but  at  that  time  Serranus 
persisted  in  his  opposition. 


content.  The  next  day  the  decree  of  the  senate  ww 
made,  which  I  sent  yon.  Then  the  consuls  con- 
tracted for  the  restoring  of  Catuhis's  portioa. 
What  Clodius  had  done  was  immediately  demo- 
lished by  the  contractors,  with  universal  approba- 
tion. The  consuls,  by  the  opinion  of  their  council*, 
valued  what  had  been  erected  upon  the  ground  at 
2000  sestertia  (16,000/.)*" ;  the  other  tlSng*  very 
illiberally.  My  Tusculanum  at  500  sestertia  (40001). 
The  Formianum  at  250  sestertia  (2000/).  TUs 
valuation  was  very  much  censured,  not  only  by  all 
the  best  people,  but  even  by  the  common  sort- 
You  will  naturally  ask,  then,  what  was  the  caosc 
of  it.  They  say  it  was  my  modesty,  in  neitber 
objecting,  nor  strenuously  urging  my  claims.  But 
that  is  not  the  case,  for  this  might  indeed  have 
been  of  advantage  to  me ;  but  these  same  people, 
my  Titus  Pomponius,  I  say  these  very  people, 
whom  you  know  well  enough,  who  have  dipped 
my  wings,  are  unwilling  to  let  them  grow  again  ; 
but  I  hope  they  are  already  growing.  Do  you  only 
come  to  me,  which  I  am  afraid  of  your  not  doing 
till  late,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  your  and  my  friend 
Varro.  Having  put  you  in  possession  of  what  has 
been  done,  let  me  inform  you  of  my  further  designs. 
I  have  engaged  myself  to  Pompeius  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  in  no  degree  to  be  prevented  from  being  at 
liberty,  if  I  should  wish  it,  either  to  offer  myadf 
for  the  censorship,  should  the  next  consols  bold 
the  comitia  for  tiiat  purpose,  or  to  take  a  votive 
legation^  of  almost  all  the  shrioes  and  groves ;  fix- 
so  my  affairs  required*^.  And  1  wished  to  have  it 
in  my  power  either  to  canvass,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  to  go  from  Rome  :  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  thought  it  desirable  to  keep  in  the  sigfat  U 
the  citizens  who  had  shown  me  such  great  kind- 
ness. These  are  my  views  with  regard  to  the  public, 
but  my  domestic  concerns  are  greatly  embroiled. 
The  building  of  my  house  at  Rome  is  going  on. 
You  know  with  what  expense,  and  what  trouble,  I 
am  restoring  my  Formianum,  which  I  am  ndtbar 
able  to  relinquish,  nor  to  see.  My  Tusculanum  I 
have  advertised  for  sale.  I  cannot  easily  do  with- 
out a  villa  near  the  city.  The  kindness  of  my 
friends  has  been  exhausted  in  tbat  business,  which 
has  produced  nothing  bat  disgrace ;  which  you 
felt  at  a  distance,  I  in  fact'.  By  their  favour  and 
assistance  I  should  easily  have  obtained  everything, 
if  my  own  defenders  had  permitted  it.  But  1  have 
now  great  trouble  from  this  source.  The  other 
things  which  vex  me  are  of  a  more  secret  nature  ^. 
I  enjoy  the  affection  of  my  brother  and  of  my 
daughter.     I  am  expecting  you. 

t  It  appears  that  the  magistrates  were  acoostomed  to 
have  tbe  opinion  of  a  council  in  conducting  \ 
importance  that  was  entrusted  to  them. 

a  Cicero  had  paid  for  it  S9.000f . 

»  Tbe  senators  not  being  permitted  by  law  to  j 
themselves  from  Rome  without  leave,  used  the  subtorf ag» 
of  an  honorary  lieutenancy,  or  expiation  of  a  vow,  to  sK 
themselves  at  Uberty.    See  book  U..  letter  18. 

"»  The  disorder  into  which  his  affairs  had  been  throwm 
in  different  parU  of  Italy,  made  it,  I  suppose,  either  a  real. 
or  a  pretended  reason,  for  having  these  votive  legatkna  In 
so  many  places. 

X  The  text  is  obscure,  and  perhaps  faulty. 

r  Probably  alluding  to  the  ill-humour  of  Terentia,  whidi 
occasioned  fnfrwTJiTg  vexation,  and  drove  him  at  last  to  a 
divorce 
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LETTER   III. 

I  ENOW  yon  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  what 
is  doing  here,  and  in  what  coocemi  me,  to  hear  it 
from  myself ;  not  that  such  matters,  which  are  done 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  can  be  more  certain  from 
my  pen,  than  from  anybody  else  who  may  write  to 
you,  or  tell  you  about  them ;  but  that  you  may 
perceive  from  my  style  how  I  am  affected  by  them, 
and  what  is  the  present  feeling  of  my  mind,  and 
condition  of  my  life.  On  the  third  of  November, 
the  workmen  were  violently  driven  from  my 
ground  by  armed  men;  the  portico  of  Catnlus, 
which  was  nebuilding  by  contract  entered  into  by 
the  consuls,  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
and  which  had  already  reached  the  roof,  was  thrown 
down.  My  brother  Quintus's  house  was  first  injured 
by  stones  thrown  from  my  area,  then  set  on  fire  by 
order  of  Clodius,  in  sight  of  the  whole  city,  with 
lighted  materials,  to  the  great  grief  and  lamen- 
tation, I  say  not  of  all  good  people,  for  I  know  not 
if  there  are  any,  but  fairly  of  all  people.  He  rushed 
on  impetuously ;  and,  after  this  outrage,  seemed  to 
think  of  nothing  but  the  slaughter  of  his  enemies ; 
went  round  from  street  to  street,  and  openly  invited 
the  slaves  to  revolt*.  Before,  when  he  avoided*  a 
trial,  he  had  indeed  a  difficult  case,  and  strong 
evidence  against  him;  but  yet  he  had  a  case,  he 
might  deny  the  fact,  he  might  lay  it  upon  others, 
he  might  even  defend  some  of  the  chai^  as  vrar- 
ranted  by  law.  After  this  ruin,  fire,  plunder,  he  is 
deserted  by  his  friends,  and  scarcely  retains  Ded- 
mus  the  marshal,  or  Gellius :  he  uses  the  counsel 
of  slaves  ;  he  sees  that  if  he  should  kill  all  whom  he 
wished,  his  cause  upon  trial  could  not  be  worse 
than  it  is  already.  Therefore  as  I  was  going  down 
the  Sacred  Street  on  the  3d  of  Novemlwr,  he  pur- 
sued me  with  his  mob ;  shouts,  stones,  sticks, 
swords,  all  unforeseen.  I  retreated  into  the  vesti- 
bule of  Tertius  Damion ;  they  who  were  with  me 
easily  prevented  these  rioters  from  entering.  He 
might  himself  have  been  killed.  But  I  begin  to 
use'*  dieting;  I  am  tired  of  manual  operations. 
When  he  saw  that  he  was  driven  by  the  general 
Toice  not  to  trial,  but  to  punishment,  he  afterwards 
imitated  all  the  Catilines  and  AcidinL  For  on  the 
12th  of  November  he  was  so  determined  to  destroy 
and  bum  Milo's  house  on  Mount  Germalus,  that 
openly  at  elcTcn  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  brought 
men  with  shields  and  drawn  swords,  and  others 
with  lighted  torches.  He  had  taken  possession  of 
the  house  of  P.  Sulla  as  his  camp,  to  conduct  the 
sic^.  At  that  time  Q.  Flaccus  brought  out  from 
MUo^  Annian  house  ^  some  determined  men,  killed 
the  most  notorious  of  the  Clodian  mob,  and 
wished  to  loll  him,  but  he  took  refuge  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  building.  On  the  14  th  Sulla  came  to 
the  senate,  Clodius  staid  at  home,  Marcellinus  was 
admirable,  everybody  was  exasperated.    Metellus 

>  The  nrrants  of  the  ancient  Romans  ware  all  slavw^  o^ 
which  thej  k«pt  a  prodigious  nomber. 

•  On  this  occasion  he  had  bMn  accoaed  by  MHo  for  the 
▼ioltnoes  committed  while  he  was  tribune.  The  consul 
Sfetellus  oontrired  to  prevent  the  proteontioa. 

^  Perhape  It  onfht  to  be  written  **  Dista  curare  indpio." 
As  it  stands,  the  iense  is,  that  '*  I  begin  to  have  my  affairs 
protected  by  gentle  methods."  In  the  other  case  it  would 
mean,  that  **  I  bc«in  to  treat  Clodius  by  genUe  methods.** 

*  Bfany  of  the  opulent  citiaenshad  more  than  one  house 
at  Rome ;  fluently  by  adoption  or  bequert. 


wasted  the  time  of  speaking  by  cavilling,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Oppiu8^  and  even  by  your 
friend*,  of  whose  firmness  and  excellence  your 
letters  have  spoken  so  truly'.  Sestius  was  out- 
rageous ;  Clodius,  if  his  election  v  were  not  suffered 
to  take  place,  threatened  the  city.  Upon  the  pro- 
posal of  Marcellinus'i  motion,  which  he  delivered 
from  a  written  paper,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
my  case,  the  area,  the  burning,  my  personal  dan- 
ger, and  made  them  all  to  precede  the  comitia^ ; 
one  declared'  that  he  would  observe  the  heavens' 
on  all  the  comitia  days.  Then  followed  factiong 
speeches  from  Metellus,  rash  ones  from  Appius, 
furious  ones  from  Publius.  This,  however,  is  the 
sum ;  unless  Milo  had  declared  his  observation  of 
the  heavens  in  the  Campus  Martins,  the  comitia 
would  have  taken  place.  On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber Milo  came  into  the  Campus  Martius  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  vrith  a  great  attendance. 
Clodius,  though  he  had  a  choeen  band  of  runaway 
slaves,  dared  not  come  into  the  field.  Milo  re- 
mained till  noon  with  great  honour,  and  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people.  The  struggle  of  the  three 
brothers^  was  disgraceful,  their  strength  broken, 
their  fbry  contemptible.  Metellus  challenges  a 
prohibition  in  the  forum  the  next  day  ;  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  come  into  the  Campus  Martina 
by  night ;  that  he  should  be  in  the  forum  at  seven 

^  Manutius  has  not  without  reason  om^jectured  that  it 
onght  to  be  written  Appius,  who  was  Clodius's  brother, 
and  was  pnetor,  and  was  in  the  senate. 

*  It  is  ganenUy  supposed  that  Cicero  here  means  Hor- 
ten^us. 

'  This  is  said  Ironically,  Cicero  having  had  some  reason 
to  suspect  that  Hortensius  acted  towards  him  ungen«- 
ronsly. 

s  He  was  at  this  time  candidate  for  the  office  of  adile. 
His  eleotioo  would  prevent  all  Judicial  proceedings  against 
him  till  the  expiration  of  his  year. 

k  The  comitia  for  the  election  of  vdiles. 

i  Proeoripeit.  It  has  been  doubted  what  was  the  nomi- 
native to  this  verb.  I  believe  it  to  be  used  indefinitdy, 
and  without  a  nominative.  That  this  is  sometimes  done 
by  ancient  authors,  has  been  o^werved  by  Bentley  on  tha 
construction  of  the  word  **  inquit,"  Hor.  1  Serrn.  iv.  78. 
Bishop  Pearce  has  extended  this  observation  to  some  other 
words  in  his  note  upon  1  Cor.  vL  ]<L  Many  other  examples 
of  the  same  Und  might  be  iffoduced  both  in  sscred  and 
profane  writinga  Of  the  former  I  would  instance  the  word 
inroKaK^wrrrat,  1  Cor.  iiL  13,  which  has  given  some  trou- 
ble to  oummentators,  and  among  the  rest  to  Pearoe  himsdf. 
I  apprehend  it  to  be  used  absolutely  or  indefinitely,  and 
without  any  nominative—"  It  is  revealed,**  or  **  revelatioii 
Is  made.**  It  Is  used  in  the  same  manner  again,  c  xiv.  9a 
So  2  Cor.  iiL  1«,  ifpUca  V  tUf  hturrp4^^**  whenever 
any  one  turn.**  I  Cor.  xiv.  5  and  IS,  Siep^ifi^c^p — **  one 
interpret,**  or  <*  it  be  interpreted.**  So  Luke  xvL  9, 
94^wreu  iftSs — **  that  you  may  be  received.''  Among 
profane  autliors  we  find  the  same  construction,  as  4it^x*- 
raif  Arr.  Epiot  i.  S3,  *•  Does  any  one  admit  ?*'  r^  ^o¥ 
6piforrai  wpoaSoiciay  mucoS,  Aristot  Eth.  iiL  6.  "  People 
define."  And  in  Latin,  Ordinis  hcc  virtus  erit  et  venuj, 
aut  ego  faUor,  Ut  jam  nunc  dioat.  Ac—'*  that  one  should 
say."  Hor.  Ars  Poet  42.  So  agafai,  v.  808,  Trimetria 
aooreecereJussitnomenlamlMris—*' it  was  ordained."  And 
similar  to  these  is  **  putant.**  Cic  Nat.  Deor.  iL  Ift-**  it  la 
supposed.** 

J  The  magistrates  only  were  aUowed  to  obeerve  the  hea- 
vens for  the  purpoee  of  divination;  and  when  they  did  so, 
no  comitia  could  be  held. 

k  dodius,  Appius,  and  Metellns:  the  latter  was  not 
Iffoperly  a  brother,  but  a  cousin.  This  use  of  the  Latin 
word  **  frater  "  has  before  been  taken  notice  d 
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in  the  morning.  Therefore,  on  the  21  st  Milo  came 
before  san-rise  into  the  forum.  Metellus  at  the 
first  dawn  was  hastening  secretly  to  the  Campus 
Martius  through  bT-ways ;  Milo  comes  up  to  him 
between  the  groves ' ;  forbids  the  comitia :  he  with- 
drew under  the  severe  and  opprobrious  scoffe  of 
Q.  Flaoous.  The  22d  was  market  day"*.  On 
that  day,  and  the  day  following,  there  was  no 
meeting.  It  is  on  the  24th  that  I  am  writing,  at 
three  o*dock  in  the  morning :  Milo  is  already  in 
possession  of  the  Campus  Martius.  Maroellus  the 
candidate  ■  is  snoring,  so  that  I,  who  am  his  neigh- 
bour, might  hear  him.  Clodius's  Testibnle,  I  am 
told,  b  deserted,  there  being  but  a  few  ragged 
fellows,  without  even  a  lantern.  Their  party  com- 
plained that  it  was  all  my  doing,  little  knowing  the 
spirit  and  the  ability  of  that  hero^.  His  courage 
is  admirable.  I  send  you  rare  news.  But  this  is 
the  sum  of  the  whole  :  I  do  not  think  the  comitia 
will  be  held,  and  I  do  think  that  Publius,  if  he  is 
not  first  killed,  will  be  brought  to  trial  by  Milo.  If 
he  come  in  his  way,  I  foresee  that  he  wiU  be  killed 
by  Milo ;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  do  it ;  he  openly 
nrofesses  it ;  my  fateP  does  not  intimidate  him, 
for  he  has  had  no  envious  and  faithless  counsellor, 
nor  does  he  mean  to  trust  to  any  inactive  great 
man.  My  mind  alone  is  in  full  vigour,  even  more 
so  than  when  I  was  in  power ;  in  my  property  I  am 
wasted ;  yet  I  contrive  to  repay  the  Uberality  of  my 
brother  Quintus  against  his  wUl,  from  the  resources 
of  my  firiends  rather  than  my  own,  lest  I  should  be 
quite  exhausted.  In  your  absence  I  am  at  a  loss 
what  measures  to  take  respecting  the  general  state 
of  my  affairs  ;  therefore  hasten  up. 


LETTER   IV. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  before  it  was  light, 
Cindus  made  himself  most  agreeable  to  me  by 
informing  me  that  you  were  in  Italy,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  send  a  servant  to  you,  whom  I  would 
not  suffer  to  go  without  a  letter  from  me  ;  not  that 
I  have  anything  particular  to  tell  you,  especially 
being  now  so  near ;  bat  that  I  might  assure  you 
that  your  arrival  is  most  grateful  to  me,  and  what 
I  have  been  most  anxiously  expecting.  Therefore, 
fly  up,  in  order  to  gratify  your  own  affection,  and 
to  feel  the  effects  of  mine.  We  will  settie  other 
matters  when  we  meet  I  write  this  in  haste.  As 
soon  as  you  arrive,  come  with  your  attendants  to 
my  house;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  you. 
Tou  will  find  a  noble  arrangement  of  Tyrannic  for 
the  library  of  my  books,  the  remains  of  which  are 
much  better  than  I  had  supposed.  I  should  be 
glad  also  if  you  would  send  me  two  of  your  library 
derks,  whom  Tyrannic  may  employ  in  repairing 
my  books,  and  other  offices,  and  that  you  would 
direct  them  to  bring  some   parchment  to  make 

>  A  part  of  the  city  ao  oallecl,  wlrare  it  is  to  be  supposed 
there  were,  or  had  been,  groves  of  trees. 

B  The  nundituKt  which  were  held  every  ninth  day,  and 
were  holidays,  when  the  oomitia  oould  not  be  held. 

B  Candidate  for  the  offioe  of  edUe  with  aodiua  What 
is  here  said  of  him  may  probably  allude  partly  to  his  being 
prone  to  sleep,  and  partly  to  his  giving  np  all  idea  of  the 
oomitia  being  held  that  day. 

«  Bfilo. 

P  The  eharge  against  Cioero  when  he  was  banished  was, 
that  he  had  put  Romaa  oitiimis  to  death  without  a  trial. 


indexes,  which  I  thine  you  Greeka  call  syllabnses. 
But  this  according  to  your  convenience.  But  do 
you  at  all  events  come,  if  you  can  stay  in  this  part 
of  the  country  %  and  can  bring  Pilia',  for  this  is 
reasonable,  and  TuUia  wishes  it  In  good  truth  yon 
have  bought  a  splendid  situation.  I  understand 
your  gladiators  fight  admirably.  If  you  had  chosen 
to  contract  for  ^em,  you  might  have  saved  your* 
self  these  two  charges*.  But  of  these  things 
hereafter.  Only  mind  to  come  ;  and,  if  you  havs 
any  regard  for  me,  remember  about  the  Ubrariaas. 


LETTER  V. 

What  say  you  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  shodd 
wish  my  compositions  to  be  read  and  approved  by 
anybody,  rather  than  by  you  ?  Why  then  have  1 
sent  them  ^nt  to  anybody  else  ?  I  was  pressed  by 
him'  to  whom  I  sent  them,  and  had  no  other  copy. 
What  ?  Besides  (for  I  have  some  time  been  nibbling 
at  what  must  be  swallowed  at  last)  a  recantation  of 
my  sentiments  seemed  to  be  rather  disreputable. 
But  farewell  to  upright,  and  true,  and  honourabk 
counsels !  It  is  not  to  be  believed  what  perfidy 
there  is  in  those  chiefs  ^,  as  they  wish  to  be ;  and 
as  they  would  be,  if  they  had  any  honesty.  I  have 
understood  and  known  them,  having  been  invited, 
deserted,  cast  off*  by  them  ;  yet  it  had  been  my  in- 
tention to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  republi& 
They  are  the  same  that  they  were :  I  have  at  length 
by  your  instruction  grown  wiser.  You  will  say 
that  you  advised,  and  persuaded  me  what  to  do ; 
but  not  to  write  also.  But  I  chose  to  lay  myielf 
under  an  obligation  to  maintain  this  new  connexion; 
and  to  prevent  my  relapsing  to  those,  who,  when 
they  ought  to  pity,  do  not  cease  to  envy  me.  How- 
ever I  have,  as  I  wrote  you  word,  been  very  tem- 
perate in  my  subject.  I  shall  become  more 
exuberant,  if  both  he  receives  it  kindly,  and  theie 
people  show  their  vexation ;  who  ill  endure  that  I 
should  possess  a  villa  which  had  bdonged  to 
Catulus,  and  do  not  consider  that  I  bought  it  of 
Vettius  ^ ;  who  say  that  it  did  not  become  me  to 
build  a  house ;  that  I  ought  rather  to  sell  one.  Hot 
what  more?  If  in  the  public  expression  of  my 
sentiments  I  have  spoken  anything  whidi  they 
might  approve ;  yet  tiidr  joy  is,  that  I  should  hsfe 
spoken  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Pompdus.  But 
there  is  now  an  end  of  this ;  and  since  those,  who 
have  no  power,  do  not  choose  to  behave  kindly  to 
me,  let  me  try  to  be  kindly  received  by  those  who 
have.  You  will  say,  '*  I  wished  it  long  ago."  I 
know  that  you  wished  it ;  and  that  I  was  a-  very 

4  At  Antium. 

'  Pilia  was  betrothed  to  Atticus,  but  not  yet  maniedt 
unless  we  suppose  with  M.  Mongault  that  this  letter  dttoold 
be  divided  into  two,  the  ilrst  written  fhnn  Rome,  theother 
from  Antium,  after  Attious's  marriage. 

■  Purohadng  gladiators,  and  porchasing  a  place  for  them 
to  exhibit:  so  I  understand  this  passage,  whi<di  is  notwy 
dear.  These  gladiators  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  honour 
ofCasdUus.    Bee  book  lii.  letter  Sa 

'  This  seems  to  have  been  Cesar,  to  whom  Cioero  bad 
sent  a  complimentary  poem. 

•  He  probably  means  thosd  who,  while  they  profeased  to 
support  the  republic,  were  actuated  by  Jealousy  towaid# 
Cioero,  as  he  frequently  insiouates  in  other  letters. 

V  Thore  were  several  of  this  name,  all  of  them  people  of 
obeoority,  and  thereby  forming  a  contrast  to  the  Cainhy  of 
CatulML 


TO  TITD8  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 
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■M.  Bat  it  is  now  thne  that  I  toould  hare  regard 
to  myielf,  since  I  can  by  no  means  have  the  regard 
of  these  people.  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  for 
your  frequent  risits  to  my  house.  Cfaraipes* 
nins  away  with  my  means.  Ton  may  come  from 
the  direct  road  into  the  gronndr ;  this  seems  more 
convenient  Yon  will  return  home  the  next  day» 
fbr  what  does  it  signify  to  you  ?  But  I  will  see 
about  it  *•  Your  people  have  highly  decorated  my 
library  by  their  arrangement  and  corerings.  I 
should  be  glad  if  yon  would  commend  them  for  it. 


LETTER  VI. 

Rbspbctino  Lentulus,  I  bear  it  as  1  ought. 
We  have  lost  a  good,  and  a  grot  man,  and  one  who 
tempered  a  noble  spirit  wiu  much  kindness.  It 
is  some  consolation,  though  a  poor  one,  that  I  by 
no  means  lament  his  fate  like  Sanfeius,  and  Ae  rest^ 
of  your  sectr.  For  he  so  loved  his  country,  that' 
indeed  I  may  consider  him  to  have  been  snatehed 
from  its  ruin  by  some  favour  of  the  gods.  For 
what  can  be  more  disgraceful  than  our  life  ?  mine 
especially  ?  As  for  you,  though  you  have  all  the 
endowments  of  a  statesman,  you  have  addicted 
yourself  to  no  party,  but  feel  a  common  interest  in 
all ;  while  I,  if  I  speak  of  the  republic  as  I  ought, 
am  diought  road ;  if,  as  I  am  obliged  to  do,  a  slave ; 
if  I  say  nothing,  oppressed  and  fettered.  How 
modi  cause  then  have  I  for  grief?  which  is  also 
aggravated  by  this  circumstance,  that  I  cannot  even 
express  it  for  fear  of  appearing  ungratefbl.  What 
if  I  should  retire,  and  shelter  mysdf  in  some  port 
of  rest  ?  It  is  in  vain.  Rather  tet  me  rush  into 
war,  and  take  the  field.  Shall  I  then  submit  to 
be  a  follower,  who  have  refused  to  be  a  leader  ?  So 
it  must  be ;  for  so  I  see  it  pleases  you,  whom  I 
wish  I  had  always  minded.  What  remains  is  (ac- 
cording to  the  proverb)  **  Sparta  is  your  lot,  make 
the  best  of  it.''  In  good  truth  I  cannot ;  and  I 
approve  the  conduct  of  Philoxenus,  who  chose 
rather  to  be  conducted  back  to  prison*.  But  I 
study  in  this  place  to  discard  these  sentiments  *; 
and  you,  when  we  meet,  shall  confirm  my  purpose. 
I  perceive  that  you  sent  me  several  letters,  which  I 
received  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  even  added 
to  my  sorrow  ;  for  by  accident  I  first  read  three, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Lentulus  was  rather 
better ;  then  came  this  thunderstroke  in  the  fourth. 


V  TnUiabeoomlnff  a  widow  by  the  death  of  her  husband 
L.  Flao,  was  Istelj  married  to  CrsMipee,  to  whom  Cicero 
had  to  pay  her  dower. 

s  Theee  expreerioni  are  attended  with  that  obeourlty 
which  must  always  be  found  In  Cuniliar  letters,  fhxn  their 
relatkm  to  drcnmetances  that  are  unknown  to  the  reader. 
It  aeema  to  me  most  probable  that  they  may  refer  to  loine 
letter  of  Atticos's  inviting  Cicero  to  oome  to  him  at  Rome^ 
Pot  that  Attleas  was  at  Rome,  appears  from  his  fluent 
visits  to  Cicero's  honse  while  it  was  rebnilding ;  and  that 
Cicero  was  himself  at  Antlom,  may  be  ooncloded  from  the 
mention  of  his  libraxy,  which  ti  known  to  hare  been  at 
hh  villa  near  that  place. 

r  Of  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans,  who  placed  all  their 
happtneas  in  preeent  enjoyment.  See  book  1.  letter  8, 
note*.   * 

*  Rather  than  commend  the  verses  of  DkmyrioB  the 
Tyrant 

•  The  sense  of  this  pasMge  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
misappndiended,  by  not  adverting  to  the  force  of  the  word 
<ff(a,  which  I  conceive  lo  mean  *'aaoh  sentiments  as  he 
had  hitherto  hdd." 


But,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  he  that  is  to  be  pitied ;  but 
we,  who  are  slaves.  Respecting  the  Hortensiana^, 
which  you  advise  me  to  write ;  I  am  engaged  in 
other  subjecte,  yet  am  not  unmindful  of  your 
injunction.  But  in  truth  at  the  very  outset  I 
rdinouished  it,  that  I  might  not  appear  foolishly  to 
have  been  ofiended  with  the  unkindness  of  a  fHend ; 
then  agafai  foolishly  to  proclaim  it  by  writing.  I 
was  at  the  same  time  apprehensive  lest  the  depth  of 
my  abasement,  which  nas  appeared  in  my  actions, 
m^t  become  still  more  conspicuous  if  I  should 
write  anything ;  and  that  oiTering  satisfiMtion  might 
seem  to  partake  of  levity,  but  I  will  consider 
of  it.  Do  you  only  let  me  hear  someUiing  firom 
yon  as  often  as  possible.  Desire  Lucceius  to  show 
you  the  letter  which  I  have  just  sent  him,  in  whidi 
I  ask  him  to  write  the  account  of  my  transactions  ; 
I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  it  ^,  Encourage 
him  to  set  about  the  work ;  and  thank  him  for  hav. 
ing  agreed  to  undertake  it.  Look  after  my  house' 
M  far  as  you  can.  Say  something  proper  to  Ves- 
torius,  who  is  very  libml  towards  me. 


LETTER  VIL 

NoTHiNo  could  be  more  seasonable  than  your 
letter,  which  relieved  my  mind  from  great  uneasi- 
ness, on  account  of  our  dear  boy  Quintus  *•  Cha- 
rippus  had  come  hither  two  hours  before,  and  had 
quite  frightened  me.  As  to  what  you  say  of  Apol- 
lonius ;  what  evil  spirit  has  possessed  him,  a  fellow 
frt)m  Greece,  to  suppose  he  might  throw  his  aifain 
into  disorder,  like  the  Roman  knighte  ?  for  Tereutius 
might  plead  his  right '.  With  respect  to  Metellus, 
peace  to  the  dead ;  but,  however,  for  many  years 
there  has  not  died  a  citizen,  who  — ^.  I  will  be 
answerable  for  your  money.  For  what  need  you 
fear,  whomsoever  he  has  inade  his  heir  ?  unless  it 
is  Publius.     But  he  has  not  done  improperly, 

although  he  was  himself '.     Therefore,  on  lus 

account,  yon  will  not  have  occasion  to  open  your 
coffers.  In  what  concerns  the  others  ^,  you  must 
be  more  cautious.  Yon  will  have  the  goodness  to 
attend  to  my  requeste  about  my  house^ ;  you  will 
set  a  guard ;  you  will  warn  Milo.  The  people  of 
Arpinum  are  clamorous  on  the  subjectof  Latenum'  ? 
What  say  you  ?  I  for  my  part  am  sorry.     But  (as 

^  The  Hortensiana  seems  to  have  been  some  woik  either 
to  be  dedicated  to  Hortcnslus,  or  oomplimentary  and  oon- 
oOlatory  towards  him. 

e  This  letter  is  stUl  extant.— Bp^  Fam.  book  v.  letter  IS. 

d  Which  was  rebuilding  at  Rome.  See  letter  3  of  this 
book. 

*  The  son  of  Q.  Cicero,  the  same  whom  he  afterwards 
calls  the  young  Cicero. 

f  Terentios  was  a  lUnnan  knl^at.  It  Is  probable  that 
Attleus  may  have  had  some  money  dealings  with  him,  and 
with  ApoUonltis,  and  that  they  were  both  deCaolters. 

s  Theee  breaks  are  evidently  indicative  of  some  reproadi* 
fnl  expressions,  of  whldi  Cloao  checked  the  utterance  out 
of  rsqwot  to  the  dead. 

k  This  refers  to  ApoUonlus  ahd  Terentina. 

1  Cicero  had  likewise  in  aformer  letter  begged  his  friend 
to  look  after  it.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  neceaaary, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  enoouraglng  and  directing  the 
workmen,  bat  also  to  protect  It  fhun  the  violence  of  Clo- 
dlus.    See  letter  3  of  this  book. 

J  Laterlum  was  a  posseeiion  of  <l.  Cicero  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arpinum.  By  some  alterations  he  seems  to 
have  given  oOlince  to  the  people  than. 
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Homer  sings)  **  he  disregards  their  words.'  It 
only  remains  to  beg  that  yon  will  continae  to  nurse 
and  to  love  the  young  Cicero,  as  yon  do. 


LETTER    VHL 

Many  passages  in  yonr  letter  delighted  me,  and 
nothing  more  than  your  **  dish  of  potted  cheese''.'' 
As  to  what  yon  say  about  my  debts  being  reduced 
"  to  a  shred,"  I  reply  by  tlw  proverb,  **  call  no- 
body great  before  you  see  his  end  K**  I  find  nothing 
for  you  ready  built  in  the  country  ;  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  town  ^ ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
is  to  be  sold.  This  is  close  to  my  house.  Be 
assured  that  Antium  is  the  Buthrotum  **  of  Rome, 
at  that  of  yours  is  of  Corcyra.  Nothing  can  be 
quieter,  nothing  more  retir^,  nothing  pleasanter. 
**  However  despicable,  our  home  is  still  dear  <*." 
But  since  Tyrannio  has  arranged  my  books,  a  new 
■pirit  seems  to  animate  my  house ;  and  in  accom- 
plishing this,  Dionysius  and  your  Menophilus  have 
been  of  wooderfid  assistance.  Nothiiig  can  be 
more  elegant  than  your  shelves,  now  that  the  books 
are  so  highly  distinguised  by  their  covers.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  of  the  success  of  the 
gladiators  p  ;  but  it  is  on  the  presumption  that  they 
conducted  themselves  well ;  if  otherwise,  I  do  not 
ask  about  them**. 

Apenas  was  scarcely  gone,  when  your  letter 
arrived.  What  say  you  ?  Do  you  think  he  will  not 
propose'  the  law  ?  Speak  louder,  I  beseech  you ; 
for  I  seem  scarcely  to  have  heard  it.  But  let  me 
know  presently,  if  it  is  not  troublesome  to  you. 
As  a  day  has  been  added  to  the  holidays,  I  can  the 
better  spend  that  day  here  with  Dionysius.  I  am 
quite  of  your  mind  about  Trebonius.  With  respect 
to  Domitius ',  *'no  fig,  I  swear,  was  ever  so  like 
another,"  as  his  situation  is  to  mine ;  either 
because  it  happens  through  the  same  people,  or 
because  it  is  beyond  all  expectation,  or  iMBcause 
there  are  no  honest  men  left.  In  one  respect  it  is 
unlike  ;  that  he  deserves  it.  But  with  respect  to 
the  misfortune  itself,  I  do  not  know  if  mine  were 
not  the  lesser ;  for  what  can  be  worse  than  this, 
that  he  who  has  been  all  his  life  looked  upon  as 
consul  elect  %  should  at  last  be  unable  to  obtain  the 

k  Several  parts  of  this  letter  refer  to  some  expressions 
previously  addressed  to  Cicero  by  Attlcus.  Cicero  having 
been  living  in  retirement,  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to 
Atticus  to  banter  him  on  his  spare  living,  from  which  he 
concludes  that  he  most  have  reduced  his  debts  to  a  mere 
trifle.  The  word  tyrotarickujn  is  met  with  again,  book 
aiv.  letter  16.  RaudutctUum  occurs,  book  tL  letter  8. 
book  viL  letter  2,  and  book  xiv.  letter  14. 

1  Cicero  replies  by  a  Greek  proverb,  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  he  must  not  presume  upon  the  extinction  of 
b  la  embarrassments  before  it  took  place. 

■»  The  town  of  Antium,  from  whence  Cicero  writes. 

"  The  place  of  Atticus's  residence  in  Epirus,  opposite  to 
Corcyra. 

o  The  original  is  obscure,  and  probably  mutilated. 

p  See  letter  4  of  thU  book. 

q  This  seems  to  have  been  the  conclusion  of  a  letter 
despatched  by  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Apenas.  The  rest 
should  be  considered  either  as  a  separate  letter,  or  a  post- 
script written  after  recalling  his  messenger. 

'  It  is  uncertain  to  what  law  this  alludea. 

•  L.  Domitius  ifinobarbus. 

*  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  had  obtained  all  the 
previous  offices  in  the  state  as  soon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to 
bold  them ;  but  was  kept  from  the  consuldiip  by  means  of 


consulate  ?  especially  when  he  stood  alone,  or  at 
most  had  only  one  competitor.  But  if  it  be,  which 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  that  he  has  in  the  memo- 
randums of  his  calendar  as  long  a  list  of  consuls  to 
come,  as  of  those  already  made,  what  can  be  more 
wretched  than  he  ?  unless  it  be  the  republic,  in 
which  there  is  no  hope  even  of  any  amendment 
The  first  intelligence  I  had  of  Natta  was  from  your 
letter.  I  dislike  the  man.  You  ask  about  my 
poem.  What  if  it  should  endeavour  to  make  iti 
escape"?  Would  you  consent?  With  regard  to 
Fabius  Luscus,  which  I  had  been  going  to  mention, 
he  was  always  very  friendly  to  me,  nor  had  1  ever 
borne  him  any  ill  mil ;  for  he  was  a  sensible,  modest, 
well  behaved  man.  As  I  did  not  happen  to  see 
him,  I  supposed  he  had  been  absent ;  till  I  heard 
from  this  Gavius  of  Firmum,  tiiat  be  was  in  Rome, 
and  had  been  there  all  along.  Can  such  a  trifling 
cause,  you  will  say,  have  offended  him  ?  He  hsd 
given  me  much  information  about  the  Firmisn 
brothers.  What  may  be  the  reason  of  his  anger 
against  me,  if  he  is  angry,  I  am  quite  ignorsnt. 
Respecting  the  advice  you  give  me,  to  conduct 
myself  like  a  good  politician,  and  keep  my  own 
counsel ;  I  shall  do  so.  But  I  stand  in  need  of 
greater  prudence  ;  for  which  I  shall  apply  to  yon, 
as  1  use  to  do.  1  wish,  if  you  have  any  access  to 
Fabius,  that  you  would  smeU  out,  and  just  taste  that 
guest  of  yours  ^ ;  and  send  me  daily  aooounti  of 
these,  and  all  other  matters.  When  you  hare 
nothing  to  tell  me,  teU  me  even  that.    FijrewelL 


LETTER  IX. 

(Grav.  X.) 
It  is  strongly  reported  at  PuteoU  that  Ptole* 
mseus  is  restored  to  his  kingdom^.  If  you  hare 
any  certain  information,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
it  I  am  here  feeding  on  Faustus's  library.  Yoo 
might  suppose  perhaps  that  it  was  on  the  exquisite 
prmluctions  of  Puteoli  and  Lucrinum.  There  ii 
no  want  of  these ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  republic,  I  have  lost  my  re- 
lish for  other  enjoyments  and  pleasures  ;  and  find 
support  and  refreshment  from  books  alone :  and 
would  rather  occupy  that  little  seat  of  yoors  under 
the  statue  of  Aristotle',  than  the  curule  chair  of 
these  people ;  and  rather  walk  with  you  at  your 
house,  than  with  himr,  with  whom  I  see  I  must 
walk.  But  about  this  walk  chance  must  determine-, 
unless  there  be  some  god  who  has  a  regard  to  vs. 
With  respect  to  my  gallery,  and  my  stove,  and  all 
that  Cyrus '  is  engaged  to  do,  I  should  be  glad  if. 
as  far  as  yon  can,  you  would  look  after  them  ;  and 
press  PhUotimus  to  despatch  ;  that  I  may  have  it 
in  my  power  to  make  you  some  return  in  thb 
kind*.     Pompeius  came  to  Cumanum  the  23rd  of 

Pompeius  and  Crassns,  at  the  instigation  of  Gasar.  whom 
he  had  foolishly  provoked. 

«  What  if  I  should  think  of  publishing  it  ?  This  must 
be  the  poem  to  Casar  mentioned  in  letter  5  of  this  book. 

▼  Supposed  to  mean  Saufeius. 

w  Ptolemeus  was  restored  by  Gablnius.  who  was  govonot 
of  Syria,  but  was  not  authorised  to  re-establish  Ptolemcos 
in  Egypt 

>  In  Attkms's  library.  r  Pompehia. 

*  An  architect.   See  book  IL  letter  3. 

•  By  receiving  Atticus  In  his  Ubraiy,  as  he  had  beea 
received  in  that  of  Atticus. 


TO  TITUS  POMPON  IU8  ATTICU8. 


April  He  immedUtelj  tent  a  menage  of  compli- 
ment to  me.  It  is  the  following  morning  that  I 
write  this,  and  am  going  to  him. 


LETTER  X. 

(Grmv.  ix.) 
I  SHOULD  be  glad  to  know  if  the  tribunes  really 
prevent  the  census  by  yitiating  the  days  for  hold- 
ing it ;  ^  such  is  the  report  here ;  likewise  what  they 
are  doing,  or  what  is  their  design  generally  respect- 
ing the  censurate.  I  have  been  here  with  Pom- 
peius.  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  repub- 
lic; and  was  dissatisfied  with  himself,  ''as  he 
said/'  For  so  we  must  speak  of  this  man.  He 
despised  the  province  of  Syria,  and  extolled  that 
of  Spain.  Here  again  we  must  subjoin — **■  as  he 
said."  And  I  imagine,  whenever  we  speak  of 
him,  we  should  add  this ;  as  Phocylides  does  in 
the  beginniog  of  his  poems — '*  This  also  is  by 
Phocylides."  He  expressed  his  thanks  to  you  for 
having  undertaken  to  place  the  statues  *  for  him : 
and  towards  me  he  ^owed  particular  kindness. 
He  also  came  to  me  at  Cumanum  from  his  own 
villa.  He  appeared  to  me  to  desire  nothing  less 
than  that  Messala  should  stand  for  the  consulship. 
If  you  know  anything  about  it,  I  should  wish  to 
'be  informed.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  say- 
ing that  you  will  commend  my  fame  to  Lucceius  ^, 
and  that  you  frequently  visit  my  house.  My  bro- 
ther Quintus  writes  me  word,  that  having  now  his 
dear  Cicero  with  him,  he  should  go  to  you  the  7th 
of  May.  I  left  Cumanum  the  27th  of  April : 
and  the  same  day  I  was  at  Naples  with  Lstus. 
The  28th  of  April,  early  in  the  morning,  I  have 
written  this,  setting  off  to  Pompeianum. 


LETTER  XI. 

I  AM  delighted  with  vour  letters,  two  of  which 
I  received  together  on  me  last  day  of  the  month. 
€ro  on  to  tell  me  the  rest.  1  am  anxious  to  know 
the  whole  business.  Find  out  too,  if  yon  can,  how 
this  is :  yon  may  do  it  through  Demetrius.  Pom- 
peius  said  that  he  expected  Crassus  in  Albanum 
on  the  2Sth,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  they 
should  go  immediately  to  Rome,  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  public  renters.  I  asked  if  they 
would  do  it  during  the  exhibition  of  the  gla- 
diators ?  He  replied,  before  they  came  on.  How 
this  is,  if  you  either  know  at  present,  or  else  when 
he  is  come  to  Rome,  I  wish  you  would  send  me 
^word.  Here  I  am  devouring  books  with  a  wonder- 
ful man,  (so  in  truth  I  esteem  him,)  Dionysius, 
who  sends  his  compliments  to  yon,  and  all  your 
fiimily.  '*  Nothing  is  more  delicious  than  univer- 
sal information."  Therefore,  as  to  a  man  of  cu- 
riosity, write  to  me  distinctly  what  takes  place  the 
first  day,  what  the  second,  what  the  censors  do, 
what  Appius,  what  that  popular  Apuleia  «.  Lastly 

^  We  have  before  seen  inttaaces  of  this  practice  of  the 
msflBiratee,  who  obsenred  the  heavens  in  order  to  prevent 
the  pablio  businew. 

c  These  statues  were  for  the  orajunent  of  the  tb^f  re 
which  PbmpeiQS  was  now  erecting. 

^  By  encouraging  him  to  write  the  history  of  Ctoero's 
eonsulship.    See  book  ir.  letter  & 

•  Bj  this  term  Cicero  is  supposed  to  mean  Clodius 


I  wish  you  to  inform  me  what  yon  are  doing  your- 
self. For,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  not  so  much  de- 
lighted with  the  news,  as  with  your  letters.  I 
have  brought  nobody  with  me  besides  Dionysius : 
yet  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  without  your  con- 
versation. I  am  charmed  with  the  work '.  You 
will  give  my  book  to  Lucceius.  I  send  yon  that 
of  Demetrius  Magnes,  that  yon  may  have  a  per- 
son ready  to  bring  me  back  a  letter  from'  you. 


LETTER  Xn. 
EcNATivst  is  at  Rome.  But  I  spoke  to  him 
strongly  upon  Halimetus's  business  at  Antium, 
and  1^  promised  to  exert  his  influence  with  Aqni- 
lius.  You  will  be  able  to  see  him  therefore  if  yon 
wish  it.  I  scarcely  think  I  can  offer  my  assistance 
to  Macro  ;  for  on  the  15th  I  see  there  is  to  be  an 
auction  at  Larinum,  which  will  last  three  days.  I 
hope,  therefore,  though  you  interest  yourself  so 
much  about  him,  that  you  wUl  excuse  me.  But, 
as  you  love  me,  come  with  Pilia  to  dine  ^  at  my 
house  the  2d  of  next  month :  in  short  you  must 
do  it.  On  the  Ist  I  mean  to  dine  in  the  gardens 
of  Crassipes,  by  way  of  an  inn.  I  shall  elude  the 
order  of  the  senate  ^  and  shall  get  home  after  din- 
ner, that  I  may  be  ready  the  next  morning  for 
Milo.  I  shall  there  see  you,  and  remind  you  of 
your  engagement.  All  my  family  join  in  kind 
r^ards. 


LETTER  XIIL 
I  8BB  that  you  are  apprised  of  my  having  coma 
to  Tusculanum  the  15th  of  November ;  there  I  met 
Dionysius.  We  wish  to  be  at  Rome  the  15th  of 
next  month.  What  do  I  say  ?  we  wish  ?  nay,  but 
we  must  be  there.  Milo's  marriage  is  to  be  cele- 
brated; and  there  is  some  expectation  of  the 
comitia  being  held  K  U  this  is  confirmed,  I  am 
not  sorry  to  have  been  absent  during  the  alterca- 
tions,  which  I  understand  have  taken  place  in  the 
senate  K  For  I  must  either  have  supported  what 
I  could  not  approve ;  or  must  have  been  wanting 
in  attention,  where  I  ought  not  But  I  hope  yon 
win  describe  to  me,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  these 
matters,  and  the  present  state  of  the  republic, 
and  how  the  consuls'  bear  this  rude  treatment. 

Apuldns  was  the  name  of  a  seditions  tribune  in  Marius's 
time,  who  had  driven  into  banishment  MeteUus  Nomidi- 
ous.  The  feminine  termination  is  added  in  contempt,  to 
marlc  his  effeminacy  and  degeneracy. 

'  This  probably  alludes  to  something  contained  In 
Attioos's  letters,  and  which  most  necessarily  remain 
obeonre. 

f  A  banker.    See  book  viL  letter  1& 

^  The  Latin  eana,  ifdiioh  is  usually  translated  supper, 
nearly  corresponds  to  our  dinner :  it  was  commonly  served 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemotni.  The  pran' 
dhtm  of  the  Romans  resembled  our  luncheon. 

i  This  Older  required  every  senator  in  Rome  to  attend  at 
the  meetings  of  the  senate. 

J  The  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  next  year's  consuls, 
which  had  been  fsctlously  interrupted. 

k  These  altercations  probably  relate  to  the  proposal  of 
conflnnlng  the  goremments  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Syria,  to 
Cesar,  Poropeitts,  and  Craaras,  for  five  years. 

1  Domitlus  jEnobarbos  and  Appius  Claudios  PulolMr 
were  elected  almost  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  election 
having  been  prevented  from  taking  place  at  the  ordinary 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULUU8  CICERO 


I  am  quite  thiirsty  for  newt :  and  if  you  ask  me,  I 
mu8t  laj  that  I  have  sad  mtagiTiogt.  They  say 
that  our  Crasaus  went  oat  in  his  military  dress  not 
quite  with  the  same  dignity  as  his  coeval  formerly 
Ii.  Panllos,  then  a  second  time  consuL  O  the 
wicked  man*"!  I  have  finished  the  oratorical 
books  with  care :  they  have  occupied  much  of  my 
time  and  attention :  yon  may  get  them  transcribed. 
I  have  also  to  beg  tUs  of  yon,  that  yon  will  make 
me  an  accurate  representation  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  that  I  may  not  come  thither  quite  a 
stranger. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Our  friend  Vestorius  has  informed  me  by  letter, 
that  he  believes  you  left  Rome  on  the  10th  of 
May,  later  than  he  had  mentioned,  because  you 
had  not  been  quite  well.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  better.  I  wish  you  would  write 
home  to  your  people  to  let  me  have  access  to  your 
books,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  you  were  there. 
Amongst  others,  I  particularly  want  Varro's  works". 
For  I  must  take  some  things  firom  thence  for  the 
books  which  I  have  in  lumd,  and  which  I  hope 
you  will  approve.  I  should  be  glad,  if  you  have 
any  news,  especially  fh)m  my  brother  Quintns^, 
next  from  C.  Cssar,  and  if  you  can  teU  me  any. 
thing  of  the  comitia,  or  the  republic,  (for  you 
commonly  soon  smell  out  these  matters,)  that  you 
would  let  me  know.  If  you  have  nothing  to  tell 
me,  yet  let  me  hear  from  you ;  for  your  letters  can 
never  be  unseasonable,  or  unwelcome.  But,  above 
all,  I  beg  you  to  come  back  to  us  as  soon  as  you 
have  finished  your  business,  and  completed  your 
journey  ^  to  your  mind.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Dionysius.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 
(Grav,  zvi.) 
You  may  judge  how  busy  I  am,  by  receiving 
this  letter  4  in  the  hand- writing  of  a  derk.  On 
the  frequency  of  your  letters  I  have  nothing  to 
accuse  you :  but  most  of  them  only  let  me  Imow 
where  you  were,  as  coming  from  you ;  or,  besides, 
informed  me  that  you  were  well.  I  was  particu- 
larly glad  to  receive  two  letters  of  this  kind  almost 
at  the  same  time,  which  you  sent  from  Buthrotnm ; 
for  I  was  anxious  to  know  that  you  had  had  a  good 
passage.  But  this  frequent  correspondence  rather 
pleased  me  by  its  quickness  than  by  its  copious- 
ness. The  letter  which  your  guest  M.  Paccius 
delivered  to  me  was  indeed  important,  and  tnM  of 


■  Craaiufl  went  ont  under  the  oorse  of  the  trflmne 
Atdu& 

"  Varro  had  written  eeveral  treatties  on  the  htotoiy  and 
antiquities  of  Rome,  with  which  he  was  partionlarlj  con* 
verMnt  Cicero  was  probably  engaged  in  his  work  <m 
Ooveminent. 

0  Q.  Cicero  was  lately  made  Ueatenant  to  Cesar  in 
Oaul. 

P  A  Jouraey  Into  Asia,  meoUoiied  in  the  next  letter. 

1  Serersl  of  the  latter  letters  of  this  fonrth  book,  espe- 
cially this,  loem  to  have  been  written  at  different  intervals, 
and  to  hare  been  strangely  miaarrangod.  At  this  distance 
of  time  it  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  diMntangle  their 
contents. 


matter.  To  this,  therefore,  I  shall  write  in  an* 
swer  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  must  tell  you  that  I 
have  shown  Paccius,  by  words  and  deeds,  the  weigbt 
of  your  recommendation :  so  that  though  be  was 
before  quite  a  stranger  to  me,  1  have  received  hioa 
into  close  familiarity.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
other  parts  of  your  letter.  Varro,  about  whom 
you  write  to  me,  shall  be  introduced  in  aonse 
place  *",  if  only  a  place  can  be  found  for  him.  But 
you  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  my  dialogues ;  so 
that  in  those  upon  oratory,  which  you  so  highly 
commend,  no  mention  could  be  made  of  anybody, 
who  was  not  known,  or  heard  of,  by  those  who 
carry  on  the  disputation.  This,  which  I  have  begun 
on  the  subject  of  government,  I  have  attributed  to  the 
persons  of  Afncanus,  and  Philus,  and  Lselins,  and 
Manilius :  and  have  added  the  young  men  Q.  Tnbero, 
P.  Rutilius,  and  Lselius's  two  sons-in-law  ScsevoU 
and  Fannius.  I  thought,  therefore,  since  I  mean 
to  prefix  an  introduction  to  each  book,  as  Aria* 
totle  has  done  in  those  which  he  calls  his  public 
treatises,  of  making  some  occasion  for  naming 
him;  which  I  understand  you  approve.  I  only 
wish  I  may  be  able  to  accomplish  my  undertaking; 
for  I  have  embraced,  as  you  perceive,  a  great  anid 
momentous  subject,  and  one  which  demands  much 
leisure,  which  I  extffcdingly  want  When  in  thoae 
books  which  you  commend,  you  miss  the  person 
of  Scsevola,  you  must  know  that  I  have  withdrawn 
it  not  inadvertently;  but  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  our  divine  Plato  in  his  Republic  Tliere, 
when  Socrates  hadoome  into  the  Pirieeus  to  Cepha- 
lus,  a  rich  and  pleasant  old  man,  as  long  as  the 
first  dialogue  was  going  on,  the  old  man  is  present 
at  the  disputation  ;  then,  having  himself  delivered 
his  opinion,  he  says  that  he  must  go  away  upon  some 
religious  business ;  and  he  does  not  afterwards  re- 
turn. I  imagine  Plato  thought  it  hardly  proper  to  de- 
tain a  person  of  that  age  any  longer  in  so  protracted 
a  discussion.  Much  more  I  thought  it  right  to  use 
the  same  discretion  in  regard  to  Scsevola,  whoae 
age  and  state  of  health  you  remember,  as  weU  as 
his  honours ;  which  made  it  hardly  becoming  in 
him  to  remain  for  several  days  in  Crassns's  Ta»- 
culan  villa.  Besides,  the  subject  of  the  first  book 
was  congenial  with  Scevola*i  studies ;  the  othen^ 
as  you  know,  contain  technical  reasonings,  at 
which  I  did  not  choose  to  have  that  cheerfrd  old 
man,  such  as  you  knew  him,  to  be  present.  I 
shall  pay  attention  to  what  you  tell  me  conoaming 
my  daughter's  settlement ;  for  by  the  testimony, 
as  you  say,  of  Aurelius,  it  is  a  good  security  :  and 
by  this  also  I  shall  recommend  myself  to  my  dear 
TuWa.  I  am  not  wanting  to  Vestorius :  fbr  I 
understand  this  to  be  your  wish ;  and  I  take  cars 
to  let  him  know  it  But  are  you  aware  of  his  dis- 
position, that  while  we  are  both  ready  to  serve 
him,  nothing  can  be  more  untractable  ?  Now  for 
what  you  ask  about  C.  Cato.  You  know  that  ha 
was  acquitted  on  the  Junian  and  Lioinian  law; 
and  I  foretell  that  he  will  be  acquitted  on  the 
Fufian ;  and  that,  with  even  more  satisfarlion  to 
his  accusers  than  to  his  supporters.  He  has, 
however,  returned  into  firienddiip  with  me  apd 
Milo.  Drusus  is  prosecuted  by  Licinius,  with 
leave  to  challenge  the  judges  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
The  rumours  about  ProciUus  are  not  favounbk ; 
but  you   know  how  the   judgments  are  given. 

r  That  is,  I  will  endeavour  to  introduce  his  name  Into 
some  part  of  my  writings. 


TO  TITOS  POMPONID6  ATTICU8. 
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Himu  n  reconciled  with  Domitiot.  The  decree 
of  the  lenate,  which  the  oonBiUs  hare  propoied 
relating  to  the  pronnces,  **  Whoever  hereeiter," 
&c.,  nerer  pleeeed  me,  became  I  knew  that  the 
declaration  of  Memmine*  must  be  very  offemive 
to  CBsar.  My  friend  Messala,  and  lut  compe* 
titor  Domitius,  have  been  very  liberal  towardi  the 
people.  Notliing  can  ex6eed  the  lavoor  in  which 
they  are  hdd ;  they  were  mre  of  being  consnli. 
Bat  the  lenate  hat  decreed,  that  previous  to  the 
oomitia  an  inquiry  should  be  made  without  pub- 
lishing the  result*.  These  resolutions,  which  were 
generally  applicable"  to  each  candidate,  gave  the 
candidates  great  alarm.  But  some  of  the  judges, 
amongst  whom  was  Opimius  Antins,  called  upon 
the  tribunes  to  prevent  any  judgment  without  the 
sanction  of  the  people,  "niis  succeeded.  The 
comitia  were  put  off  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  till 
the  law  for  the  reserved  judgment  should  be  passed : 
the  day  for  the  law  arrived :  Terentius  interceded: 
the  consuls,  who  had  conducted  the  business  with 
an  easy  hand,  referred  It  to  the  senate.  Here  was 
Abdera  itself*,  not  without  some  observations 
from  me.  You  will  say,  **  Cannot  you  l)p  quiet  ?  ** 
Pardon  me ;  it  is  hardly  possible.  For  what  could 
be  so  absurd  ?  The  senate  had  decreed  that  the 
oomitia  should  not  be  held  till  the  law  had  psssed, 
and  if  anybody  interceded,  that  the  whole  business 
should  be  taken  again  into  consideration.  It  was 
first  moved  with  indifference;  intercession  was 
made  without  any  apparent  unwillingness:  the 
business  was  referred  to  the  senate ;  upon  which 
they  passed  a  resolution,  that  it  was  desirable  the 
comitia  should  be  held  at  the  very  earliest  time. 
Scaurus,  who  was  acquitted  during  those  few  days 
of  business,  when  I  defended  his  cause  with  great 
eloquence,  (for  Scaevola  by  his  observation  of  the 
heavens  had  stopped  the  meetings  of  the  people 
every  day  till  the  end  of  September,  the  day  before 
1  write  this,)  had  given  ample  gratuities  to  the 
people  by  their  tribes  at  Ins  own  house;  but 
though  his  bounty  was  larger,  that  of  the  candi- 
dates who  had  been  before  him  seemed  to  be  more 
acceptable.  1  should  like  to  see  your  countenance 
while  you  read  this ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  you 
have  some  interest  in  baring  this  traffic  continue 
through  several  returns  of  the  fiur  days  ^.  But  the 
senate  was  to  be  held  to-day,  that  is,  the  Ist  of 
October,  for  it  is  just  beginning  to  dawn.  There 
will  nobody  speak  freely  besides  Antius  and  Favo- 
nlus  ;  for  Cato  is  ill.  About  me  you  need  not 
fear:  yet  I  make  no  promises.  What  more  do 
you  inquire  about?  the  judgments,  I  imagine, 
which  have  been  passed.    Drusus  and  Scaurus  are 


•  A  faoilout  engagement  entered  into  betweeu  ths  con- 
sole and  the  two  candidates,  Menunios  and  Domitius,  for 
their  mutual  rapport  The  decree  of  the  senate  alluded 
to  must  hare  been  founded  on  this  iniquitous  contract, 
which  Memmins,  who  was  supported  by  C«sar,  declared 
afterwards  in  disgust  to  the  senate.    See  letter  18  of  this 


<  The  sentence  was  not  to  lie  declared  till  after  the  eleo- 
tkm,  yet  so  os  to  make  void  the  election  of  those  who  should 
be  found  funty. 

•  The  passage  in  the  original  is  obscure,  and  probably 
ocmipt  I  have  given  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  meaning 
of  it. 

V  Abdoa  VMS  proverUaUy  a  land  of  folly  and  madness. 

V  The  mtmdintBt  or  days  of  fair,  were  held  every  ninth 
day.  Attlons  had  some  oonoem  with  them  by  reason  of 
his  mcmey  traasactiona. 


found  not  guilty.  It  is  thought  the  three  candi- 
dates will  be  accused ;  Donutius  by  Memmius, 
Messala  by  Q.  Pompeins  Rofus,  Scaurus  by  Tria- 
rius  or  by  L.  Csesar. '  "  What,"  you  will  ask, 
<*  vriU  you  be  able  to  say  for  them  ?"  May  I  die, 
if  I  know.  In  those  three  books,  which  you  com- 
niend',  I  find  nothing.  Now,  to  give  you  my 
opinion  of  affiurs,  we  must  bear  them.  Do  you 
ask  how  I  conducted  myself'  ?  with  firmness  and 
fireedom.  **  But  he*,"  you  will  say,  "  how  did  he 
bear  it?"  Patiently;  conoeiring  that  he  was 
bound  to  have  some  consideration  for  my  dignity, 
till  satisfactbn  should  be  made  to  me*.  How, 
then,  was  he  acquitted^  ?  Through  the  incredible 
weakness  of  his  accusers,  that  is,  of  L.  Lentulus 
the  younger,  whom  everybody  cries  oyt  upon  as 
guilty  of  prevarication ;  then,  through  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  Pompeins,  and  &t  corruption 
of  the  judges.  Yet,  after  all,  thirty-two  found 
him  guilty,  thirty-ei^t  acquitted  him.  The  other 
trials  are  still  hsinging  over  him :  so  that  he  is  not 
fairiy  dear  of  his  difficulties.  You  will  say,  *  *  How, 
then,  do  you  bear  all  this ?"  In  truth,  very  well; 
and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  myself  for  doinc 
so.  We  have  lost,  my  Pomponius,  not  only  aU 
the  life  and  spirit,  but  the  very  complexion  and 
ancient  form  of  the  state.  There  is  no  longer  any 
republic,  in  which  I  can  take  pleasure,  or  acquiesce 
with  any  satisftiction.  '*  Is  this  then,'*  you  will 
say,  "  what  you  bear  bo  essily  ?*'  Even  so  :  for  I 
remember  how  flourishing  the  state  was  not  long 
since,  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  what 
return  I  have  met  with :  so  that  I  am  troubled 
with  no  anxiety  on  that  account.  Tliey,  who  were 
mortified  at  my  having  any  share  of  power,  are 
now  outrageous  that  <me  man  should  possess  all 
power.  Many  circumstances  afford  me  comfort : 
yet  I  do  not  descend  fh»n  ray  state ;  but  return 
to  that  course  of  life  which  is  most  congenial  to 
my  nature,  literature  and  study.  The  toil  of 
pleading  I  relieve  with  the  charms  of  oratory :  my 
house  and  my  country-seats  afford  roe  delight :  I 
do  not  consider  (h>m  whence  I  have  falloi,  but 
from  whence  1  have  risen.  If  I  possess  but  my 
brother  and  you,  the  rest  may  go  to  ruin,  for  me. 
I  may  still  philosophise  with  you.  That  part  of 
my  mind  where  panion  once  resided  is  grown  cal- 
lous: private  and  domestic  concerns  idone  afford 
me  pleasure.  You  will  perceive  a  wonderfol  ex- 
emption from  care,  for  which  I  principally  depend 
UDon  your  return :  for  there  is  nobody  on  earth 
whose  sentiments  are  so  congenial  with  my  own. 
But  hear  something  more:  things  tend  to  sn 
interregnum^;  and  there  is  some  surmise  of  a 
dictator**.  Indeed  there  is  much  talk  of  it :  which 
was  of  some  use  to  Gabinius  before  timid  judges*. 
The  consular  candidates  are  all  charged  with 
bribery.    Gabinius,  too,  is  added  to  the  number ; 

>  In  his  treatise  *'  De  Oratore." 

J  This  probably  allndes  to  the  trial  of  OaUnhis. 

*  Pompeins,  who  was  a  friend  to  OaMnins. 

•  Gabinioa  had  oompired  with  Clodins  in  his  attack 
upon  Cicero. 

^  Here  are  inserted  two  Greek  words,  but  what  they 
are,  or  what  th^  import,  has  not  been  satiafisotorlly 


c  When  there  were  no  consuls,  an  interrex  was  ap- 
pointed, and  changed  every  five  days. 

4  In  the  person  of  PaiBpeio& 

•  Lest  Pompdius,  had  he  been  mads  dktator,  shonld 
persecute  them. 
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whom  P.  SylU  accused,  not  doubting  bnt  that  he 
was  out  of  the  city ;  while  Torqoatos  opposed  it 
without  any  effect  Bnt  they  will  all  be  acquitted ; 
nor  will  anybody  hereaftef  be  condemned,  unless 
he  be  guilty  of  murder.  But  all  this  is  prosecuted 
with  severity,  so  that  the  witnesses  become  eager. 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  has  been  found  guilty  :  many 
others,  shrewd  people  do  not  exen  wait  to  answer 
to  their  accusation.  What  more'  news  ?  yet  there 
is  some.  Upon  the  acquittal  of  Gabinius,  other 
judges,  in  indignation,  an  hour  after,  condemned 
by  the  Papian  law  one  Antiochus  Gabinius  from 
among  the  assistants  of  the  painter  Sopolis,  a 
fireed-man,  and  seijeant  of  Gabinius.  This  man, 
therefore,  charged  by  the  Papian  law  with  offence 
against  the  state,  immediately  said  in  Greek, 
*'  Have  I  not  known  thee.  Mars,  along  with 
Paphia'?  "  Pontinius  wants  to  enter  in  triumph 
the  2nd  of  November.  Cato  and  Serrilius  the 
praetors,  and  Q.  Mucins  the  tribune,  openly 
oppose  it;  for  they  say  that  no  law  has  been 
passed  for  his  command^ ;  and,  in  truth,  it  was 
passed  in  a  foolish  manner.  But  Pontinius  will 
nave  the  consul  Appius  with  him.  Cato,  howerer, 
affirms  that,  as  long  as  he  lives,  he  shall  not  have 
a  triumph.  I  imagine  this,  like  many  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  will  come  to  nothing.  Appius 
thinks  of  going  into  Cilicia  at  his  own  eipense, 
without  waiting  for  the  law.  I  have  replied  to  the 
letter  I  receiv^  by  Paccius  :  let  me  inform  you  of 
the  rest.  I  have  learned  from  my  brother's  letters 
more  than  I  could  have  believed  respecting  Caesar*s 
affection  for  me ;  and  it  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  Cssar's  own  letters.  The  event  of  the  Britan- 
nic war  is  anxiously  expected ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  access  to  the  island  is  defended  by  prodigious 
bulwarks ;  and  it  is  now  known  there  is  not  a 
grain  of  silver  in  the  island,  nor  any  hope  of  plun- 
der, unless  of  slaves ;  of  whom  I  imagine  you  do 
not  expect  to  find  any  skilled  in  letters  or  in  music. 
Paullus  has  now  nearly  built  the  court-house  in 
the  middle  of  the  forum  with  the  same  ancient 
pillars ;  but  that  which  he  has  begun  is  very  mag- 
nificent What  say  you  ?  Nothmg  can  be  more 
acceptable,  nothing  more  glorious,  than  that  monu- 
ment Likewise  the  friends  of  Cssar  (mjrself  I 
mean  and  Oppius,  though  you  should  burst  with 
envy)  towards  that  public  work,  which  you  used 
to  praise  to  the  skies,  of  enlarging  the  forum,  and 
0|iening  it  quite  to  the  Hall  of  Liberty,  have  dis- 
regarded the  sum  of  60,000  sestertia  (500,000/.) ; 
as  the  claims  of  individuals  could  not  be  settled 
for  less.  We  shall  accomplish  a  most  noble  work. 
For  in  the  Campus  Martins  we  are  going  to  make 
marble  inclosures  covered  in  for  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes ;  and  we  shall  surround  them  with  a  lofty 
portico  a  mile  in  circuit  To  this  work  will  also 
be  added  a  public  halL  You  will  say,  "  What 
good  will  this  do  me  ? "    What  ?  should  I  conceal 

'  These  breaks,  of  which  there  are  several  in  this  letter, 
may  probably  be  the  commencement  of  additions  made  by 
the  author  at  several  dlfferoit  times  before  he  had  a  con- 
venient opportunity  of  sending  it. 

r  It  is  not  known  whence  the  Greek  is  taken.  It  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  fable  of  Mars  being  caught  with  the 
Psphlan  Venus  by  her  husband  Vulcan ;  then  it  will  mean 
that  OabtniuB  was  as  guilty,  as  thia  his  fireed-man,  under 
the  same  Papian  law. 

b  Before  one  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  it  was  neceesBry 
io  pass  a  law  permitting  him  to  aasome  a  military  oom- 
mand  for  that  day. 


from  yon  these  Roman  concerns  ?  For  when  yoa 
ask  what  is  doing  at  Rome,  I  cannot  suppose  yoo 
ask  about  the  census,  which  is  now  past  dl  hope ; 
or  about  the  judgments  that  may  be  given  by  the 
Coctian^  law.  Now  suffer  me  to  scold  yon,  if  f 
have  reason  on  my  side.  For  you  say  in  the  letter, 
which  C.  Dedmus  delivered  to  me,  dated  from 
Buthrotum,  that  you  thought  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  go  into  Ana.  To  me,  indeed,  it 
seemed  to  signify  nothing,  whether  you  transacted 
your  business  by  your  agents  or  in  person; 
since  you  so  often  go  away,  and  stay  away  so 
longi.  But  I  would  rather  have  considered  this 
with  you,  while  it  was  yet  open  to  discussion; 
for  then  I  might  have  done  something :  as  it  is,  I 
shall  check  the  reproof  I  was  going  to  give  yoo. 
I  wish  it  may  have  any  effect  in  hastening  your 
return.  I  write  to  you  less  frequently,  beoiose  I 
am  uncertain  where  you  are,  or  where  yon  are 
likely  to  be.  I  have  thought  fit,  however,  to  give 
this  letter  to  one  who,  it  was  probable,  would  see 
you.  Since  you  think  that  you  shall  go  into  Asia, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  at  what  time  I  may 
expect  yon  here,  and  what  you  have  done  about 
Eutyohides^. 


LETTER    XVI. 

(Grmv.  XV.) 

I  AM  much  pleased  with  what  you  have  done 
about  Eutychides',  who  will  have  your  old  name 
of  Titus  with  your  new  one  of  Ciecilius  :  as  Diony- 
sius's  name  is  compounded  of  yours  and  mine  into 
Marcus  Pomponius.  I  shall  be  particularly  glad 
if  Eutychides  understands  that  thia  has  been  done 
out  of  your  attention  to  my  wishes  ;  and  that  his 
kindness  towards  me  in  my  distress  was  not  lost 
upon  me  at  the  time,  and  has  not  been  forgotten 
since.  I  conclude  it  was  necessary  to  undertake 
your  Asiatic  journey.  For  without  sufficient  canse 
you  never  would  have  gone  so  far  from  your  friends 
and  all  that  you  hold  dear.  But  your  kindness  of 
heart  and  affection  vrill  best  be  shown  by  yovr 
speedy  return.  I  have  some  fear  however  lest 
you  should  be  detained  by  the  urbanity  of  tlie 
rhetorician  Clodios,  and  by  Pituanius  ;  who,  they 
say,  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  now  addicted 
to  Greek  literature.  But,  if  you  would  be  es- 
teemed a  man  of  probity,  come  back  to  as  at  the 
time  you  appointed.  You  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  these  persons  at  Rome,  when 
they  are  safely  arrived.  You  say  that  you  aie 
wishing  to  hear  from  me.  I  have  written  to  you, 
and  upon  various  subjects,  all  detailed  in  a  jow- 
nal™.  But  I  suppose,  as  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
remained  long  in  Epirus,  my  letter  never  reached 
you.    But  the  kind  of  letters  I  send  you  is  soch, 

<  It  is  not  known  what  is  meant  by  the  Coctian  law. 

J  I  conceive  Cioero  to  mean  that  Atticos  so  often  ab- 
sented himself,  that  it  was  of  little  moment  to  him  whs- 
ther  he  went  in  person  to  Aaia,  or  tdiether  he  iiiiiialiiwl 
at  Buthrotum. 

k  See  letter  16  of  this  book. 

I  Euty^iides  seems  to  have  been  a  slave,  to  wbom 
AttiouB  had  given  his  freedom  at  the  instance  of  Cloen : 
and,  as  was  usual  on  audi  oooariona,  had  given  him  bis 
OMm  name  in  addition  to  what  he  bare  before. 

n  Frobably  alluding  to  the  preceding  latter* 
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that  I  do  not  oare  to  entniBt  them  to  anybody, 
unlefls  I  can  depend  upon  hia  delivering  them  to 
you.  Now  hear  the  atato  of  affairs  at  Rome.  On 
the  5th  of  Jaly  Sufenas  and  Oato^  were  acquitted  ; 
ProeiUas  was  condemned.  From  hence  we  see  that 
these  mighty  Areopagites**  consider  the  canvassing, 
the  comitia,  the  interregnum,  the  dignity  of  the 
state,  nay,  the  republic  itself,  to  be  of  no  account. 
We  ought  indeed  to  avoid  killing  a  housekeeper  in 
his  own  house',  yet  this  is  no  ^|reat  matter ;  for 
twenty-two  acquitted,  twenty-eight  condemned. 
Publius^  indeed,  eloquently  summing  up  his  aoen- 
sation,  had  some  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
judges:  Hortensius'  appeared  in  the  cause  like 
himsolf ;  I  did  not  tay  a  word,  for  my  timid  girl 
who  is  now  unwell,  was  afraid  that  what  I  might 
say  would  offend  Publius's  spirit.  This  business 
being  concluded,  the  Reatini*  brouffht  me  to  their 
paradise  to  support  their  cause  agamst  the  people 
of  Interamna,  before  the  consul  and  ten  commis- 
sioners ;  because  the  water  of  the  lake  Velinus, 
which  had  been  let  out  by  Manius  Curio,  by  cut> 
ting  through  the  hill,  flows  down  into  the  Nar, 
upon  which  depends  the  drainage,  yet  moderate 
moisture,  of  Rosea.  I  lived  with  Axius,  who  also 
took  me  to  the  place  called  the  Seven  Waters.  I 
returned  to  Rome  on  Fonteius's  account  the  9th 
of  July.  I  came  into  the  theatre,  and,  first,  was 
received  with  a  great  and  general  applause  (but 
this  is  of  no  consequence,  and  it  was  silly  in  me 
io  mention  it)  ;  then,  I  gave  my  attention  to  An- 
tiphon.  He  had  reoeiTcd  his  freedom  before  he 
oame  upon  the  stage.  Not  to  keep  you  in  doubt, 
he  bore  away  the  palm.  Nothing  could  be  more 
tnaignificant  than  his  figure,  notMng  more  defec- 
tive than  his  voice,  nothing  more  just  than  his 
acting.  This  yon  must  keep  to  yourself ;  yet  in 
the  Andromache  he  was  greater  than  Astyanaz 
himself  ^  In  the  other  parte  he  had  nobody  equal 
to  him.  You  will  ask  now  how  I  liked  Arbuscula. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  with  her.  The  games 
were  magnificent,  and  well  received.  The  fight- 
ing with  beaste  was  put  off  to  another  time.  Fol- 
low me  now  into  the  Campus  Martins.  The  can- 
vass is  carried  on  with  great  warmth :  but,  as 
Homer  says,  **  I  will  give  you  a  sign.'*  Interest 
rose  on  the  ides"  of  July  from  four  to  eight  per  cent 
Yon  will  say  I  am  not  sorry  for  that    O  roan !  O 

»  Thia  meuia  Caiiu  Cato,  who  with  Sufeoas  and  Proof- 
lliu  had  been  guilty  of  great  e»ceeiee,  ae  tribunse  of  the 


o  field  in  derfalan  of  the  Judges,  befiore  whom  the  three 
abore^amed  were  tried. 

P  Besidea  the  charge  of  violence  which  attached  to 
Cato  and  Bufeoaa,  ProoiUna  i^peavB  to  have  beeif  accused 
ef  morder. 

^  P.  aodins  at  this  time  attended  to  the  bnaineBi  of 
pleading,  and  was  a  man  of  good  ability. 

'  In  the  original  it  Is  Hortalns,  which  was  another  of 
Bortendna^  names,  by  which  ho  is  also  called  daewhere 
In  theee  letters. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  Reate,  about  40  miles  N.  E.  from 
Rome,  a  place  celebrated  for  its  beauty* 

•  I  nndertUmd  Cicero  to  mean  that  Antiphon  played 
the  part  of  Aetyanaz.  in  the  play  of  Andromache ;  and 
though  his  figure  and  voice  were  both  vwy  deficient,  yet 
he  acted  with  more  justneis  than  Astyanaz  himself  could 
haTe  exhibited. 

•  It  was  nsnal,  in  ancient  Rome,  to  collect  the  interest 
of  money  on  the  ides,  or  near  the  middle,  of  every  month. 
Csdlius,  to  whose  fortune  and  name  Atticus  had  *uc- 
ceeded.  obtained  his  wealth  bythis  Und  of  usury ;  and  by 


citizen  !  Memmius  is  supported  by  tlie  whole 
weight  of  Csesar's  influence  ;  with  him  the  con- 
suls have  joined  Domitius,  under  what  conditions 
I  dare  not  commit  to  a  letter.  Pompeius  storms, 
and  complains,  and  favours  Scaurus  ;  but  whether 
he  does  this  in  appearance,  or  in  earnest,  is  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  There  is  no  eminence  in  any  of  the 
candidates ;  money  levels  aU  distinction.  Messala 
is  drooping  ;  not  that  his  courage  or  his  friends 
fail  him,  but  the  junction  of  the  consuls  and 
Pompeius  are  against  him.  I  expect  these  comitiA 
wiU  be  put  off.  The  candidates  for  the  tribunate 
have  sworn  to  petition  under  the  arbitration  of 
Cato.  They  have  deposited  with  them  500  sester- 
tia  (4000/.),  on  condition  that  whoever  should  by 
Cato  be  found  guilty  of  bribery,  should  lose  that 
sum,  which  is  to  be  divided  amonest  his  compe- 
titors. I  write  this  the  day  before  me  comitia  are 
expected  to  take  phtee.  But  if  they  do  take  phtce, 
and  the  messenger  is  not  gone,  I  will  give  you  the 
whole  historv  of  them  on  the  28th  of  July.  If,  as 
it  is  believed,  the  elections  should  be  carried  with- 
out expense,  Cato  alone  will  have  been  able  to  do 
more  than  all  the  judges.  I  have  been  defending 
Messius,  who  is  recalled  from  his  lieutenancy  ;  for 
Appius  had  sent  him  out  a  lieutenant  to  Cnsar. 
Servilius  ordered  him  to  be  present  He  has  the 
support  of  the  tribes  Pomptina,  Velina,  and  MsDcia. 
There  is  a  sharp  contest ;  but  considerable  pro- 
gress is  made.  As  soon  as  I  am  free  frt>m  this,  I 
am  engaged  for  Drusus ;  then  for  Scaurus.  Here 
are  noble  titles  provided  for  my  speeches.  Per- 
haps I  shall  have  also  the  consuls  elect.  If  Scaurus 
is  not  one  of  them,  he  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  favourable  sentence.  From  my  bro- 
ther Quintus's  letters  I  suspect  he  is  now  in  Bri- 
tain. I  am  in  some  anxiety  to  know  what  he  is 
doing.  One  thing  I  have  gained  ;  that  I  have  re- 
peated and  certain  assurances  of  Cssar's  kindness 
and  friendship.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
make  my  complimente  to  Dionysios,  and  ask  and 
persuade  him  to  come  as  soon  as  he  can,  to  hi- 
struct  my  young  Cicero  and  myself  too. 


LETTER  XVII. 

With  what  pleasure  did  I  receive  your  letter, 
which  I  had  been  looking  for  1  O  happy  arrival 
O  well-observed  promise,  and  rare  fidelity!  O 
charming  voyage !  How  greatly  was  I  alarmed 
when  I  recolle^ed  the  coracles^  of  your  former 
passage !  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  shall  see 
you  sooner  than  you  mention.  For  I  imagine  yon 
thoaghc  that  your  ladies  were  in  Apulia ;  which 
not  being  the  case,  why  should  Apuha  detain  yon  t 
for  you  must  gire  up  a  few  days  to  Yestorius,  and 
taste  again,  after  an  interval,  that  Latin  Atticism «". 


what  follows,  it  is  probable  that  Atticus  continued  the 
same  pracUoe. 

▼  Boato  of  wicker  covered  with  leather,  the  Greek  word 
of  the  text  being  probably  equivalent  to  w\o7d  9t^4pam, 
or  Scp^ira,  deaorlbed  by  Cesar,  B.  C.  1.  54;  and  such 
as  are  still  used  in  some  places.  I  snqMct  this,  like  many 
of  the  Greek  terms  In  these  letters,  may  have  been  used  by 
Atticus  himself.  It  is  meant  to  indicate  the  smsllnoss  of 
the  veesel  in  which  he  had  tirossed  tlie  sea. 

w  Vestorius.  it  must  be  supposed,  used  the  Latin  lan- 
fuage  with  an  elegance  which  justtHed  thb  expressfoa ; 
Atticism  denoting  the  psrfectkm  of  Just  oomposttioo. 
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But  then  you  fly  up  hither,  and  visit  this  genuine 
example  of  my  republic*.  I  think  I  told  you  about 
the  money  openly  distributed  amongst  the  tribes 
from  a  certain  place,  previous  to  the  comitia ;  also 
that  Gabinius  was  acquitted :  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  will  be  in  authority.  As  to  your  inquiries 
about  Messala,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  I 
never  saw  candidates  so  equal.  With  the  strength 
of  Messala  you  are  well  acquainted.  Scaurus  has 
been  arraigned  by  Triarius.  If  you  ask,  I  must 
say  there  is  no  great  sympathy  excited  in  his 
favour ;  yet  his  sedileship  has  rendered  his  memory 
not  unacceptable, — and  the  recollection  of  his 
father  has  weight  with  the  country  voters.  The 
other  two  plebeians^  are  so  matched,  that  Domitius 
is  strongly  supported  by  his  friends,  and  derives 
some  advantage  from  his  public  shows,  which, 
however,  were  not  very  well  received ;  Memmias 
is  recommended  by  Cesar's  soldiers,  and  relies 
upon  Pompeius's  influence  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
If  he  does  not  prevail  with  these  helps,  it  is  sap- 
posed  that  somebody  will  be  found  to  put  off  the 
comitia  till  Cssar's  arrival ;  especially  now  that 
C.  Cato  has  been  acquitted  *.  On  the  24th  of 
October  I  received  letters  from  my  brother  Quintus 
and  from  Csesar,  dated  from  the  shores  of  Britannia, 
the  latest  on  the  26th  of  September, — nt  which 
time  the  war  was  finished  and  hostages  had  been 
received  ;  there  was  no  plunder,  but  a  sum  of 
money  was  imposed.  They  were  going  to  transport 
the  army  back  from  Britannia.  Q,.  Pilius  had 
already  set  out  to  join  Ctesar.  Now  if  you  have 
any  n^^ard  for  me  and  your  connexions,  or  if  yon 
have  any  faith  or  prudence,  and  think  of  enjoying 
your  own  comforts,  you  ought  to  make  haste  and 
come  to  us.  In  truth  I  cannot  patiently  bear  to 
be  without  vou.  What  wonder  that  I  should  long 
for  you,  when  I  so  much  long  for  Dionysius? 
whom  both  I  and  my  Cicero  shall  beg  from  you 
when  the  time  comes.  The  last  letter*  I  received 
from  you  wss  dated  the  9th  of  August  from 
Ephesus. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

I  8UPP0SK  you  think  that  I  have  forgot  my 
custom  and  purpose,  and  that  I  write  to  you  sel- 
domer  than  I  used  to  do ;  ^vxi  the  truth  is,  that 
seeing  the  uncertainty  of  your  actual  situation  and 
of  your  movements,  I  have  not  directed  letters  to 
Epirus,  nor  to  Athens,  nor  to  Asia,  nor  intrusted 
them  to  anybody  that  was  not  going  to  yon.  For 
my  letters  are  of  such  a  kind  that  if  they  should 
not  be  delivered  it  might  occasion  me  a  good  deal 

*  Bpokoi  ironically  in  oompariog  the  oomipt  state  of 
Rome  with  the  model  proposed  in  his  treatise  on  Govern- 
ment. 

r  It  was  necessary  to  have  one  of  the  consuls  of  a  ple- 
beian family. 

■  C.  Cato  had  faotiously  prevented  the  elections  on  a 
former  oooarion. 

•  This,  if  it  is  In  its  proper  place,  mnst  mean  the  last 
letter  previous  to  that  which  annonnosd  Attion^s  arrival 
In  Italy. 


of  trouble, — often  containing  seerets  whidi  I  do 
not  care  to  trust  even  to  my  own  deriu.  It  is 
amusing  to  guess  the  issue:  the  consala  are  in 
great  disgrace,  owing  to  C.  Memmius  the  mndidafc 
having  declared  in  Uie  senate  the  contract  whi^ 
he  and  his  competitor  Domitius^  had  made  wkk 
the  consuls, — that  if  through  their  inflnenoe  dtey 
should  get  to  be  made  oonanls,  they  both  bo«uid 
themselves  in  the  sum  of  400,000  sestertii  (37002.) 
to  produce  three  angnrs,  who  would  anert  that 
they  had  been  present  at  the  passing  of  a  law  fvr 
givmg  military  command  to  the  consuls  in  tfe 
provinces  they  desired,  though  no  such  law  had 
ever  passed ;  and  two  consular  senators  who  wwidd 
say  they  had  been  present  at  the  signing  of  the 
decree  for  the  consular  provinces,  tli^ogh  in  &ct 
there  had  not  been  even  any  senate  assembled. 
This  contract,  which  was  declared  to  ha^e  been 
made  not  verbally,  but  by  names  and  entries  in 
several  tablets,  was  actually  prodnced  by  Memauvs, 
at  the  recolomendation  of  Pompeius,  with  die 
names  inserted.  Hereupon  A  ppios  *  was  unaltered  -. 
he  lost  nothing.  The  other  consul' was  confoandcd, 
and,  I  may  say,  completely  prostrate.  Bat  Meo*- 
mius,  having  broken  off  the  engagement  agaiasi 
the  wish  of  Calvinus,  had  entirely  cooled  again*, 
and  was  the  more  inclined  now  to  think  of  a  dicta- 
tor, and  to  &vour  the  suspension  of  public  baaineis 
and  the  general  licentiousness.  Observe  the  even- 
ness and  freedom  of  my  mind,  and  my  oooteiBpt  of 
the  Sdeudan  province',  and  indeed  my  agreaahk 
connexion  with  Cssar;  for  this  plank  atone  aJfords 
me  pleasure  in  the  general  shipwreck.  Ye  gods  I 
with  what  honour,  dignity,  and  favour,  does  he  trail 
my,  and  your,  Quintus !  I  could  do  no  move  if  I 
had  the  command  myself.  He  tells  me  diat  Cassr 
has  kindly  given  him  the  choice  of  a  winter  legioac. 
Should  you  not  love  this  man?  Who  of  those 
others  deserve  as  well  of  us  ?  But  did  I  tell  yoa 
that  I  was  lieutenant  to  Pompeius,  and  that  I  was 
to  be  out  of  the  city  from  tha  13th  of  Jannaryr 
This  appeared  to  me  convenient  for  many  reasoas. 
But  I  shall  say  no  more.  The  rest  I  muat  kesf 
till  we  meet,  that  you  may  still  look  for  some  news. 
Remember  me  kindly  to  Dionysius,  for  whom  I 
have  not  merely  reserved,  but  have  even  baih,  an 
apartment.  For  to  the  supreme  plMsore  I  take 
in  your  return,  I  derive  a  great  accession  from  Us 
arrivaL  The  day  you  come  to  me  I  entreat  yoa. 
by  the  love  you  bear  me,  to  remain  with  year 
attendants  at  my  house. 

b  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  the  same  who  is  afterwaHs 

called  Cal  vinos. 
«  i^pios  Clandf  us  Puloher,  (me  of  the  oonsnls, 
'  L.  Domitius  Aheoobarhus,  the  other  coasoL 
•  Csesar  having  shown  his  displeasure  at  the  diadoasM 

made  by  Memmius,  the  latter  ceased  to  proaeoata  tks 

business  further. 
t  The  province  of  Cillda,  which  Appins  covetad,  aad  m 

which  Cicero  might  expect  to  be  appohited. 
r  Where  he  would  choose  to  have  his  winter  qnartsn. 


iBetwen  ihU  and  the/oltowing  book  tkert 
inUrvenUaptriodqfmorttk<mtmotfmn,^ 
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LETTER   I. 

I PIBCCIVBD  your  feelings,  and  am  veiy  con- 
dons  of  my  own,  at  our  separation }  which  should 
like  you  take  the  more  pains  to  prevent  any  fresh 
bcree  for  the  prolongation  of  my  government  ^, 
Ittt  this  our  want  of  each  other  may  not  last  be- 
oad  a  year.  About  Aunius  Satuminus  you  have 
iitnaged  very  judiciously.     As  for  the  securities, 

request  that,  as  long  as  you  remain  in  Rome,  you 
rill  provide  them  ;  and  there  are  some  securities 
eqoired  upon  taking  possession  ^  among  which 
ire  those  on  the  Memmian  and  Atilian  estates, 
iboat  Oppins  you  have  done  as  I  wished ;  especially 
>7  speaking  to  him  of  the  800  sestertia  (6660/.), 
ihidi  I  should  be  glad  to  discharge  even  by  bor- 
x)wiDf  (if  necessary)  for  that  purpose,  without 
raitiog  for  the  final  settlement  of  my  accounts. 
1  come  DOW  to  that  cross  line  at  the  end  of  your 
etter,  in  which  you  remind  me  about  your  sister. 
Hm  state  is  this :  when  I  came  to  Arpinum,  as 
Nxm  as  my  brother  arrived,  we  first  talked,  and 
or  some  time,  about  yon ;  from  which  I  deviated 
Ato  what  I  and  you  had  said  to  each  other  in 
roscvlannm  upon  the  subject  of  your  sister.  I 
WTer  saw  anything  so  gentle  and  placid  as  my 
mther  was  at  that  time  towards  her ;  so  that  if 
or  any  reason  offence  had  been  taken,  it  did  not 
ippear.  So  it  passed  that  day.  The  day  following 
^  left  Arpinum  ;  and,  it  being  a  festival,  Quintus 
*u  obliged  to  stop  at  Arcanum  1;  1  slept  at 
^aiollm,  but  took  some  refreshment  at  Arcanum, 
ifou  are  acquainted  with  that  estate.  As  soon  as 
n  got  there,  Quintus  said  in  the  kindest  manner, 
"  Pomponia,  do  you  invite  the  ladies  ;  I  will  send 
Tortile  boys*'."  Nothing  could  be  more  gentle,  as 
tt  seemed  to  me,  not  only  in  words,  but  also  in 
^  intention  and  countenance.  But  she,  in  my 
(tearing,  replied,  *'  I  am  only  a  stranger  here  my- 
^:''  which,  I  imagine,  alluded  to  Statins  having 
|ooe  before  to  prepare  things  for  us.  Then  said 
dointiis  to  me,  **  See  what  I  have  to  bear  every 
4iy."  You  wiU  say,  "  What  was  aU  this  ?"  It 
is  a  great  deal,  and  has  given  me  much  concern, — 
io  absttrdly  and  harshly  did  she  answer  in  words 
M«i  looks.  1  kept  it  to  myself  in  sorrow.  We 
»jl  sat  down,  except  her ;  to  whom  Quintus  sent 

^  Ctooo  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  COicia,  in- 
eiDdfaig  a  ooQridcrable  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Tliote  who 
M  been  oomuIb  and  pneCora  were  naoally  rewarded  with 
"mm  fovenmmits,  from  whidi  they  drew  enormous  sumi 
rf  mooey.  Cloero  always  diallked  the  office,  as  foreign  to 
U«  habits,  and  was  anxious  for  the  time  when  be  might 
ItyUdown. 

'  It  is  always  difficult  to  nnderttand  the  money  transac- 
^^aa  of  a  foreign  country ;  and  it  is  not«arprislng  that 
thlsdifficalty  diould  be  much  increased  by  the  intervention 
of  ■omany  agee,  in  which  the  customa,  as  well  as  the  records 
^  particular  caaes,  have  been  loct.  The  Interpretation 
bere  offered,  if  it  be  Dot  the  exact  aense  of  the  original,  is 
P«>bri)ly  sufficienUy  near  to  it  for  all  modem  pwixwea. 
J^This  was  a  place  near  Arpinum,  where  Quintus  hav- 
"t  aa  estate,  thought  it  proper  to  assist  at  some  local 
eetoQooies. 

These  ladles  hero  mentioned  were  probably  Cloero's 
vife  and  daogbter.  who  might  be  coming  to  take  leave  of 
luni :  the  boys  wera  the  eons  of  Cicero  and  of  Quintus. 


something  from  the  table,  which  she  rejected.  In 
short,  nothing  could  be  milder  than  my  brother, 
nothing  ruder  than  your  sister.  1  pass  over  many 
circumstances,  which  at  the  time  were  more  offen- 
sive to  me  than  to  Quintus  himself.  Thence  I 
proceeded  to  Aquinum.  Quintus  remained  at  Ar- 
canum ;  but  came  to  me  at  Aquinum  the  next 
morning,  and  told  me  that  she  had  refused  to  sleep 
with  him, — and  that  when  she  went  away  she  con- 
tinued just  in  the  same  humour  in  which  I  had 
seen  her.  In  a  word,  you  may  tell  her  this,  if  you 
please,  that  I  thought  there  was  a  great  want  of 
courtesy  in  her  behaviour  that  day.  I  have  written 
to  you  perhaps  more  at  length  then  was  necessary, 
that  you  might  perceive  there  was  occasion  on 
your  side,  likewise,  for  advice  and  admonition. 
Further,  I  have  only  to  beg  that  you  will  execute 
my  commissions  before  you  leave  Rome  ;  that  vou 
will  send  me  word  of  all  that  happens ;  that  you 
will  drive  out  Pontinius* ;  and  that  you  will  take 
care  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  go.  Be  assured 
nothing  is  dearer  or  sweeter  to  me  than  yourself. 
I  took  leave  of  A.  Torquatus  with  great  affection 
at  Mintumee  :  he  is  an  excellent  man.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  him  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
I  mentioned  him  in  my  letter  to  you. 

LETTER   11. 

I  WRITS  this  on  the  10th  of  May,  being  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Pompeianum  so  as  to  sleep  to- 
night with  Pontius  in  Trebulanum.  From  thenoe 
I  mean  to  proceed  by  regular  journeys  without 
any  delay.  While  I  was  at  Cumanum,  Hortensius 
came  to  see  me,  which  I  took  very  kindly.  Upon 
his  asking  if  I  had  any  commands,  I  gave  him  a 
general  answer  in  other  respects ;  but  this  I  par- 
ticularly requested,  that,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
he  would  not  suffer  my  government  to  be  prolonged. 
In  which  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  confirm 
him ;  and  assure  him  that  I  was  very  much  gratified 
by  his  visit,  and  by  his  promise  of  doing  this  or 
anything  else  1  might  want  In  the  same  cause 
I  have  engaged  my  friend  Fumius  also,  who  I  saw 
wpuld  be  tribune  of  the  people  for  the  year.  I  had 
almost  a  little  Rome  in  my  Cuman  villa,  so  great 
was  the  concourse  in  that  neighbourhood :  whilst 
my  frien(l  Rufio,  seeing  that  he  was  watched  by 
Yestorius,  pUyed  a  trick  upon  him  ;  for  he  never 
called  upon  me.  Indeed  ?  when  Hortensius  came, 
both  unwell,  and  so  far  ;  Hortensius  too  ^ ;  when 
a  vast  number  besides ;  did  not  he  come  ?  No,  I 
say.  Did  you  not  see  him  then  ?  you  will  say. 
How  could  I  help  seeing  him,  when  I  passed  through 
the  town  of  Puteoli  ?  where  I  bowed  to  him  while 
he  was  engaged,  I  believe,  in  some  business  ;  after- 
wards I  just  bid  him  fiarewell,  when  he  came  on 
purpose  "  from  his  villa  to  ask  if  I  had  any  com- 

^  Pontinius  had  been  appointed  one  of  Cicero's  lieu- 
tenants. 

m  If  the  repetition  of  Hortenatuara  name  be  correct,  it 
must  in  thia  aecond  place  mean  '*  one  of  auch  distinction, 
and  so  circumstanced  with  regard  to  me." 

■  If  the  word  expente  be  retained,  I  conceive  thia  to  be 
Ha  proper  interpretation. 
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iDsnds.  Ought  one  to  think  him  unkind?  or 
ought  one  not  rather  to  think  him  in  that  very 
circumstance  deserving  of  commendation,  that  he 
should  not  have  pressed  to  he  heard  *>?  But  to 
return.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  have  any  other 
consolation  in  this  great  plague  than  that  I  hope  it 
will  not  last  more  than  a  year.  Many,  judging 
from  the  custom  of  others,  do  not  believe  me  really 
to  wish  this ;  you,  who  know  me,  will  use  all  dili- 
gence when  the  time  comes  for  its  being  settled. 
When  you  return  from  Epirus  I  beg  you  to  write 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  repuUic  if  there  is 
anything  likely  to  happen.  For  we  have  not  yet 
received  satisfactory  information  how  Cesar  bare 
the  vote  of  the  senate  respecting  his  authority  p. 
There  was  a  report,  too,  about  the  people  beyond 
the  Po,  that  they  were  ordered  to  elect  four  magis- 
tpates*!.  If  this  be  so,  I  am  afraid  of  great 
commotions;  but  I  shall  learn  something  from 
Pompeitv'* 

— ♦— 

LETTER  in. 

On  the  10th  of  May  I  came  to  Pontius  in  Tre- 
bulanum.  There  your  two  letters  were  delivered 
to  me  the  third  day  after  they  had  been  written. 
The  same  day  I  delivered  to  Philotimus  a  letter  for 
▼ou  from  Pansa's  Pompeian  villa.  At  present  I 
have  nothing  particular  to  tell  you.  Pray  let  me 
know  what  are  the  reports  about  the  republic ;  for 
I  perceive  great  apprehensions  in  the  towns  here, 
though  much  of  it  is  no  doubt  groundless.  But  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  inform^  what  you  think 
likely  to  happen,  and  when.  I  do  not  know  what 
letter  you  wish  me  to  answer ;  for  I  have  yet  re- 
ceived none  besides  the  two,  which  were  delivered 
to  me  together  in  Trebulanum, — one  of  which 
contained  P.  Licinius's  proclamation,  and  was 
dated  the  7th  of  May — ^the  other  was  in  answer  to 
mine  from  Mintums.  I  am  afraid  there  may  have 
been  something  of  importance  in  that  which  I  have 
not  received,  to  which  you  wish  me  to  reply.  I 
will  put  you  into  favour  with  Lentulus.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  Dionysius.  Your  servant 
Nicanor  is  of  great  use  to  me.  I  have  now  nothing 
more  to  say,  and  the  day  already  breaks.  I  intend 
getting  to  Bieneventum  to-day.  By  my  moderation 
and  diligence,  I  trust  I  shall  give  satisfaction.  From 
Pontius'^  house  at  Trebulanum,  die  1 1th  of  May. 


LETTER    IV. 

I  CAMS  to  Beneventum  the  llth  of  May,  whepe 

I  received  the  letter  to  which  you  alluded  in  one 

that  reached  me  before,  and  which  I  answered  the 

same  day  firom  Trebulanum  by  L.  Pontius  *.     In- 

o  It  la  probable  Roflo  and  VeBtoriiu  miglit  have  had 
some  diqinte,  whioh  was  to  be  referred  to  CicerolB  decision . 

P  I  am  not  Ignorant  of  the  term  autoritat  being  applied 
to  such  votes  of  the  lenate  as  were  prevented  from  paeslng 
inlo  a  law.  Still  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  aenee  of 
thia  paaaage  ia  by  understanding  the  word  to  refer  to 
Coaar'a  authority,  whioh  wm  at  thb  time  attacked  by  the 
consul  Maroellua,  who  proposed  a  decree  for  ahortmiing 
the  period  of  his  command  in  Osol,  and  preventing  one 
who  was  not  present  from  being  elected  consul. 

«  The  aleetioo  of  four maglstratesooastitoted  a  f^ee  town, 
and  gave  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman  assemblies. 

r  Cicero  was  afterwards  to  see  Poropeius,  who  was  at 
Tarentmn.    See  letter  6  of  this  book. 

•  Ciocro  having  written  this  leUcr  at  Pontius^  house, 


deed  I  have  received  two  at  Beneventum  ;  <Mie  of 
which  was  brought  me  early  in  the  momini^  by 
Funisulanus ;  t^  other  by  my  secretary  TtaUnis. 
The  attention  you  pay  to  my  first  and  |irmci|ial 
commission '  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  me ;  Wt 
your  departure  weakens  my  hope.  He  bro«|^  ■» 
to  this",  not  because  I  was  altogetiier  satisfied, 
but  because  the  want  of  anytiiing  better  obliged  me 
to  consent.  Respecting  the  otiier,  whom  you 
seem  to  think  not  muuiteble,  I  doubt  whether  my 
daughter  could  be  brought  to  admit  him,  and  H 
would  be  diflScnlt  for  your  ladies  to  find  oat.  Oa 
my  part  I  have  no  objection.  But  you  wfl]  be 
gone,  and  the  business  must  be  settled  in  ray  ab- 
sence. You  will  consider  my  situation.  For  if 
either  of  us  were  there,  something  might  be  done 
by  means  of  Servilius  to  the  satisfi^tion  of  Servius : 
as  it  is,  if  this  should  now  be  approved,  I  hardly 
see  bow  it  can  be  managed.  I  now  come  to 
the  letter  I  received  by  Tullius,  and  feel  nracb 
obliged  by  your  attention  about  Marcellus.  If 
therefore  a  decree  of  the  senate  should  l>e  passed, 
you  will  let  me  know  :  or  if  not,  you  will  neverthe- 
less accomplish  the  business*, — for  it  must  of 
necessity  be  granted  to  me,  and  to-  Bibulus.  Bat 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  decree  of  the  senate  has 
already  been  despatched,  especially  as  the  popu- 
lace have  their  advantage  in  it.  You  have  done 
well  about  Torquatus.  It  will  be  time  enongh  to 
think  of  Maso  and  Ligur  when  they  arrive.  As 
to  what  Chsrippus  says'',  since  here  also  yon  with- 
hold your  opinion  ;  O  this  province  !  and  most  be 
too  be  satisfied  ?  He  must  so  far  be  satisfied,  thtt 
nothing  may  come  before  the  senate.  Consider 
what  is  to  be  done,  or  pay  down  the  money ;  for 
about  the  others  I  do  not  care.  It  happens  how- 
ever  fortunately  that  you  should  have  talked  with 
Scrofa.  What  you  say  about  Pontinius  is  very 
just.  For  so  it  is,  that  if  he  comes  to  Bnmdidain 
before  the  1st  of  June,  there  will  be  less  oocasioo 
to  press  M.  Annius  and  Tullius.  I  like  what  yoa 
heard  from  Sicinius  ',  provided  the  exception  doa 
not  affect  anybody  to  whom  I  am  under  obligations. 
But  I  will  consider  of  it :  for  I  approve  tl^  thin; 
itself.  What  I  may  determine  about  my  joamer, 
and  what  Pompeius  will  do  about  the  five  prefects^, 
when  I  have  learned  from  him,  I  will  let  yon  know. 
Respecting  Oppius,  you  have  done  right  to  assuie 
him  of  the  payment  of  the  800  sestertia  (6660^) : 
and  now  that  you  have  Philotimns  with  yoo,  bring 

it  is  to  be  supposed  that  when  Cicero  proceeded  to  Bene- 
rentimi,  Pontius  at  the  same  time  went  op  to  Roiue. 

t  This  probably  refers  to  the  re-marriage  of  his  danglits'. 
who  appears  to  have  been  separated  from  Crasaipes  bf  * 
divorca  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  dtroroes  at  tks« 
time  were  exceedingly  common. 

« It  is  not  certain  of  whom  Cioero  is  speaking ;  tt  appsan 
to  hare  been  some  person  who  had  proposed  to  marry  Tal- 
lia,  and  who  had  induced  Cicero  to  listen  to  his  atPar.  Ste 
did  in  fact  marry  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

▼  The  object  of  Cicero  was  probably  to  get  a  decree 
authorising  him  to  raise  a  supplj  of  troopa,  which  he 
considers  necessary  for  himself  and  Bibulus.  on  •cooont 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Parthians  who  bordered  on  thdr 
provinces. 

^  He  seems  to  have  brought  up  some  demand  against 
Cicero,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  knovm. 

*  It  was  usual  to  issue  a  proclamation  upon  entering  oa 
a  prorincial  government  Cicero  had  been  inquiring  wiiat 
others  had  dtme  on  similar  <yM»sions,  and  it  te  to  this  that 
Biciuiusli  exception  must  be  supposed  to  allude. 

7  Bee  afterwards  in  letta  7  of  this  book. 


TO  TITOS  P0MP0N1D8  ATTIC08. 


en 


;  bufliness  to  an  end,  and  make  np  the  accoont. 
id,  as  yon  love  me  before  yon  go  away,  enable 
;  again  to  go  on  *.  Yon  will  have  relieved  me 
m  a  great  source  of  uneasinees.  I  have  now 
ilied  to  all  the  contents  of  yonr  letters  :  thon^ 
lad  almost  omitted  your  want  of  paper  *.  This 
my  concern,  if  yonr  deficiency  obliges  yon  to 
ite  less.  Take  then  200  sestertii  (R  \6s,),  in 
ler  to  supply  yourself,  though  the  smallness  of 
t  sheet  shows  my  own  parsimony  in  this  respect ; 
ile  it  demands  from  you  an  account  of  all  that 
iloDC  or  talked  of.  If  you  have  any  certain  in- 
ligence  of  Caesar,  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  ;  and 
lin  more  particularly  by  Pontinius  about  every- 
«g. 


LETTER  V. 

I  HAYS  positiyely  nothing  to  say :  for  I  have  nei- 
er  anything  to  desire  of  you,  considering  there  has 
en  nothing  omitted,  nor  anything  to  tell  you,  for 
know  nothing,  and  have  no  room  for  joking — so 
inj  things  press  upon  me.  Know  this  however, 
at  I  send  this  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May, 
ft  setting  out  from  Yenusia.  On  this  day  it  is 
obable  that  something  will  be  done  in  the  senate. 
et  therefore  your  letters  follow  me,  by  which  I 
ay  not  only  be  made  acquainted  with  all  facts, 
It  likewiM  with  the  current  reports.  I  shall  be 
ad  to  receive  them  at  Brundisium,  for  there  I 
ittgn  to  wait  for  Pontinius  till  the  day  which  yon 
entioned.  I  will  give  you  a  particular  account 
'  the  conversations  1  may  have  at  Tarentum 
ith  Pompeius  on  the  subject  of  the  republic : 
lOugh  I  wish  to  know  how  long  I  may  properly 
rite  to  yon, — that  is,  how  long  you  are  likely  to 
main  in  Rome,  that  I  may  know  to  whom  I  ought 
^reafter  to  deliver  my  letters,  and  may  not  deliver 
iem  in  vain.  But  before  you  go,  at  all  events  let 
uit  badness  be  settled  of  the  20  and  the  800  ses- 
Ttia  (166/.  and  6660/.].  I  wish  you  would  con- 
der  this  as  a  thing  of  the  very  first  importance  and 
ecesaity ;  that  what  I  have  begun  to  entertain^  by 
mr  recommfindation,  I  may  complete  by  your 
taistanoe. 


LETTER  VL 

I  CAVB  to  Tarentum  the  18th  of  May.  Having 
^tppmined  to  wait  for  Pontinius,  I  thought  it  best 
'  pass  the  intermediate  time  with  Pompeius,  till 
3  should  arrive  :  especially  as  I  found  that  Pom- 
Mus  wi^d  it,  and  even  begged  me  to  be  with 
^  and  at  his  house  every  day  :  to  which  I 
adily  agreed, — for  I  shall  get  from  him  many 
^  conversations  on  the  subject  of  the  republic  ; 
id  flhall  besides  be  furnished  with  instructions 
utable  for  my  new  office.    But  I  begin  now  to  be 


'  Thb  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  iaterpretation  of 
lb  passage,  and  most  oonalateiit  with  the  oontext. 
*  This  badinage  probably  refers  to  some  expresdoo  la 
tUoito'a  lettor.  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  cross  line  apoken  of 
1  It^ter  1  of  this  book.  This  letter  contains  an  onusual 
■unber  (A  broken  seotenoes,  and  short  allusloni^  which 
tvolYe  in  them  oonslderaUe  doabt  of  the  true  meaning. 
^  H«  speaks  of  the  friendship  be  had  begim  to  hare 
1th  Camr.  The  sums  stated  here  and  elsewhere,  as  nc- 
^tiated  between  him  and  Opptus,  were  apparently  due  to 


shorter  in  writing  to  you,  from  my  uncertainty 
whether  you  are  at  Rome  or  already  set  out.  As 
long  as  I  remain  in  this  ignorance,  I  will  still  write  a 
few  lines,  rather  than  vSlkr  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing to  you  to  pass  without  a  letter.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  now  nothing  to  ask  of  you,  or  to  tell 
you.  I  have  made  all  my  requests,  which  you  will 
execute  as  you  promised ;  when  I  have  any  news,  I 
will  tell  you.  One  thing  however  I  shall  not  cease 
to  urge  as  long  as  I  suppose  you  to  remain  in 
Rome,  that  you  would  leave  that  business  com- 
pleted respecting  the  account  with  Cssar.  I  look 
eagerly  for  your  letters ;  especially  that  I  may  know 
the  time  of  your  departure. 


LETTER   VII. 

I  BBXD  yon  a  letter  every  day,  or  rather  each 
day,  shorter;  for  I  become  every  day  more  i^pre* 
hensive  that  you  may  have  set  out  for  Epirus. 
However,  that  you  may  see  I  have  attended  to 
your  request,  Pompeius  says  he  shall  present  five 
new  prefects  as  before,  with  exemption  of  service, 
and  with  the  authority  of  magistrates'.  After 
spending  three  days  with  Pompeius  in  his  own 
house,  I  am  going  to  Brundisium  this  20th  of  May. 
I  leave  him  an  excellent  citizen,  and  fully  prepareil 
to  repel  the  evils  which  are  i^prehended.  I  shall 
hope  to  get  a  letter  firom  you,  that  I  may  know 
both  what  you  are  doing,  and  where  you  are. 


LETTER  Vin. 

It  is  now  twelve  days  that  I  have  been  detained 
at  Brundisium,  partly  by  indisposition ;  from 
which  however  I  am  now  recovered,  having  been 
free  from  fever ;  partly  by  the  expectation  of  Pon- 
tinius's  arrival,  of  which  I  have  not  yet  received 
any  intimation.  But  I  am  expecting  to  sail.  If 
you  are  at  Rome,  which  I  scarcely  suppose,  but  if 
you  are,  I  should  exceedingly  wish  you  to  attend 
to  the  following  circumstance.  1  received  infor- 
mation from  Rome  that  my  friend  Milo  complained 
in  his  letters  of  my  unldndness,  because  Philoti- 
mus  was  a  party  in  the  puhshase  of  his  goods  '. 
This  I  desired  to  be  done  by  the  advice  of  C.  Duro- 
nius,  whom  I  knew  to  be  much  attached  to  Milo, 
and  such  a  one  as  you  esteem  him.  His  inten- 
tions and  mine  were,  first,  that  the  property  miriit 
thus  come  under  my  control,  and  that  no  ill-dis- 
poaed  purchaser  might  rob  him  of  his  sUves,  of 
whom  he  has  a  great  many  with  him  ;  then,  that 
the  secur|ty  he  mtd  wished  to  provide  for  Fausta  * 

c  Different  conjectures  have  been  fonned  respecting  the 
text  and  the  meaning  of  this  sentence.  It  seems  to  me 
most  probable,  that  Pompeius  was  allowed  to  nominato  to 
Cioero*s  prefectures,  which  were  often  honorary,  and  while 
they  gave  authority,  admitted  of  exemption  from  servloe. 
Cioero  only  insisted  on  excluding  all  persons  concerned  In 
traflSo.  [See  letter  11  of  this  book.]  The  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  prefect  appears  to  have  been  to  determine 
causes  in  sndi  places  where  there  were  no  authorised 
magistrates. 

*  Philotimus  was  a  freed-man  of  TerentU,  Cioeroli 
wife.  Milo  had  been  found  guilty  of  the  death  of  Clodina, 
and  in  consequence  went  Into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Mar- 
seilles ;  and  his  debts  being  very  great,  his  estate  waa  sold 
by  public  auction  for  the  satlafaotion  of  his  credltora. 

•  Fausta  was  Milo's  wife. 
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might  be  ratified  ;  added  to  which,  if  anything  coold 
be  saved,  that  I  might  the  more  easily  tare  it. 
Now  1  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  examine  into  the 
whole  affair, — for  accounts  are  often  exaggerated. 
But  if  he  complains,  if  he  writes  to  his  friends,  if 
Fausta  is  of  the  same  mind,  do  not  let  Philotimus 
continue  to  hive  any  concern  in  the  property,  con- 
trary to  Milo's  wishes ;  for  so  I  told  him  in  person, 
and  he  engaged  to  do.  It  was  no  great  object  to 
me.  But  if  what  I  have  heard  is  undesenring  of 
notice,  yon  will  judge  what  is  right.  Speak  to 
Dnronius.  I  have  written  also  to  CamiUus,  and  to 
Lamia;  and  the  rather,  because  ^ could  not  depend 
upon  your  being  in  Rome.  In  short,  yon  will 
determine  what  you  think  most  consistent  with  my 
honour,  my  reputation,  and  my  interest 


LETTER   IX. 

I  AKRiTSD  at  Actium '  the  15th  of  June,  hav- 
ing feasted  like  the  Salii  v  at  Corcyra,  and  Sybotis, 
upon  the  presents  which  Arcus  and  my  friend  Eu- 
tychides  ^  had  splendidly  and  kindly  provided  for 
me.  I  preferred  going  from  Actium  by  land,  after 
having  had  a  very  unpleasant  voyage.  The  dou- 
bling of  Leucate  too  seemed  to  be  attended  with 
difficulty  ;  and  I  did  not  think  it  becoming  to  pro- 
ceed to  Patrv  in  a  small  vessel  without  my  equi- 
page. I  daily  study  myself,  and  direct  my  attendants, 
to  carry  into  effect  my  determination  (in  which 
you  often  encouraged  my  speed),  to  discharge  this 
office,  which  is  out  of  the  common  *  course,  with  the 
utmost  moderation,  and  the  utmost  forbearance.  I 
hope  that  the  Parthians  will  be  quiet,  and  that  for- 
tune will  favour  me :  I  shall  do  my  part.  Pray 
take  care  to  let  me  know  what  you  ate  doing, 
where  you  will  be  at  successive  times,  how  you  left 
my  affun  at  Rome,  and  above  all  about  the  twenty 
and  the  eight  hundred)  sestertia  (166/L  and  6660/.). 
This  you  will  accomplish  in  one  letter  carefully 
despatched,  so  that  it  may  reach  me.  But  ^though 
you  are  now  absent,  while  the  business  of  tne  pro- 
vinces is  not  under  consideration,  yet  will,  as  you 
wrote  me  word,  be  present  at  the  time)  remember 
to  provide  through  your  own  influence,  and  through 
all  my  friends,  especially  through  Hortensius,  that 
my  year  of  service  may  remain  in  its  present  state, 
and  that  no  addition  may  be  decreed.  I  am  so 
earnest  in  this  request,  that  I  doubt  if  I  should  not 
even  beg  you  to  contend  against  any  intercalation*'. 

f  On  the  otMut  of  Acamania  in  Greece.  The  snrno  place 
that  was  afterwards  distluguished  by  the  engagement 
between  Augustus  and  M.  Antonlus,  which  decided  the 
empire  of  the  world.  « 

r  The  Salii  were  priests  of  Mars,  who,  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  solemn  processions,  used  to  partake  of  a  splendid 
entertainment ;  from  whence  6aiearic  feasts  derived  their 


l>  Arena  and  Eutychides  were  fh>cd-men  belonging  to 
Atticus,  whoso  house  at  Buthrotnm  was  near  to  Corcyra 
and  Sybotis,  through  which  Cicero  passed  after  be  had 
oroMed  the  Adriatic.  Eutychid«*s  is  mentioned  before, 
book  iv.  letter  15. 

i  It  was  usual  for  the  consuls  to  take  a  goremment  Imme- 
diately upou  resigning  their  office.  Cicero  havhig  declined 
this  at  the  time,  was  now  appointed  out  of  tho  r^ular 
oourso, 

J  Mentioned  above  in  letter  5  of  this  book. 

k  This  U  nid  Jestingly.  The  irreguhirities  of  the  year, 
prvvitms  to  Caesar's  reformation  of  the  calendar,  used  to 
be  m,tiiledb7  the  ocoasiooal  insertion  of  a  month,  consist* 


But  I  must  not  impose  every  burden  upon  jo*. 
At  least  however  be  firm  upon  the  subject  of  the 
year.  My  affectionate  and  dear  boy  Cioero  sends 
his  compliments  to  yon.  I  have  always,  as  yo« 
know,  had  a  regard  for  Dionysius ;  but  I  esteem 
him  more  and  more  every  day,  and  particulaiiy 
because  he  loves  you,  and  is  continoaliy  talking 
about  you. 


LETTER   X. 

Having  reached  Athens  the  25th  of  Jnner  I 
have  been  now  three  days  expecting  Pontinioa,  bat 
have  yet  heard  nothing  certain  about  his  arrivaL 
I  assure  you  my  thoughts  have  been  entirely  en- 
gaged upon  you :  and  though  I  was  naturally  led 
to  this  by  my  own  feelings,  yet  these  have  been  the 
more  lively  from  the  recollection  that  1  was  tread> 
ing  in  your  steps.  In  short,  our  whole  converts- 
tion  is  about  you.  But  you  perhaps  wish  rather  to 
hear  something  about  me.  I  hatre  to  tell  you,  then, 
that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  expense  incmred. 
either  publicly  or  privately  upon  me,  or  any  of  my 
train.  Nothing  is  received  under  the  sanction  oi 
the  Julian  lawi ;  nothing  from  those  with  whom  «t 
lodge.  My  attendants  are  all  resolved  to  snpport 
my  reputation.  So  far  all  is  well.  This  being  ob- 
served, has  called  forth  much  discourse  and  <soai- 
mendadon  among  the  Greeks.  In  what  remaiM 
to  be  done,  I  study  to  conduct  myself,  as  I  imder- 
stood  you  to  approve.  But  it  will  be  time  to  take 
credit  for  these  matters  when  we  arrive  at  the  pero- 
ration and  conclusion  of  the  whole.  The  rest  of 
my  concerns  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I  often  re« 
proaeh  myself  for  not  having  devised  some  meant 
of  escaping  from  this  employment.  How  little  is 
it  adapted  to  my  habits  !  How  true  b  that  sayinc 
— *♦  Every  one  to  his  own  trade !"  You  will  say— 
'*  What  has  already  happened?  you  have  not  yet 
entered  upon  bnsiness.  1  know  not.  but  I  ap> 
prebend  there  is  worse  to  come, — though  I  bear 
this,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  to  all  appearance  admi- 
rably ;  but  I  am  worried  in  my  inward  feelii^s,  hj 
the  many  things  which  are  every  day  arrogaatlr 
said  or  concealed  in  anger  and  petulance,  and  every 
kind  of  foolish  weakness,  which  I  do  not  specify, — 
not  from  any  wish  to  hide  them  from  yon,  Iwt 
because  they  are  irremediable.  When  I  am 
returned  safe,  you  shall  admire  my  patience :  it  is 
a  virtue  I  am  deeply  studying.  But  enough  of 
this.  Though  I  haid  little  else  to  write  about,  nsc 
being  able  to  guess  even  what  you  are  doing  or 
where  you  are.  Nor  was  I  ever  so  long  in  igno- 
rance 01  my  own  affairs  ;  what  has  been  done  about 
Cssar's  business,  what  about  Mile's  ;  and  I  have 
not  only  seen  nobody,  but  have  not  to  mneh  as 
heard  any  report  to  inform  me  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  republic.  If  therefore  you  know  anythiag 
about  these  matters,  with  which  you  think  1  shooU 
like  to  be  acquainted,  you  will  confer  a  great  kind, 
ness  upon  me  by  letting  me  hear  it.  W^hat  is  there 
besides  ?  Notlung  truly  but  this,  that  1  am  highlj 
delighted  with  Athens,  with  the  city  itself,  and  the 

ing  of  more  or  fewer  days,  at  the  dlsontioo  of  the  poadflcvv. 
between  the  93d  and  94th  of  Pebmary.  Thla  wm  caiM 
an  intercalary  mootb. 

>  Ry  the  Julian  law  the  public  (rfBoers  of  Rome  wwre 
entHtod  to  oertalB  articles  of  provision  in  the  towna  thrnc]$4) 
which  they  f 
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ornameott  of  the  dty ;  with  the  affection  of  the 
people  towards  you,  and  their  kindneti  also  to  me ; 
bat  espedalljr  with  the  philosophical  spirit  which 
ererywhere  prevails"*.  If  there  is  any  good,  it  is 
to  be  fonnd  in  Aristus>  with  whom  I  lodge, — for  I 
gave  up  your,  or  rather  m?  Xeno,  to  Qnintns ;  but 
the  houses  are  so  near,  that  we  pass  whole  days 
together.  As  soon  as  you  can,  let  me  hear  your 
plans,  that  I  may  know  what  you  do,  where  you 
are,  and,  above  all,  when  you  will  be  in  Rome. 


LETTER  XI. 

How  is  this  ?  so  often  to  send  letters  to  Rome, 
yet  none  for  you  ?  Hereafter,  however,  I  will  rather 
write  in  vain,  than  suffer  an  opportunity  to  pass 
without  writing  to  you.  I  entreat  you  by  your 
fortunes ",  while  yon  are  there,  to  secure  by  all 
possible  means,  that  the  period  of  my  government 
may  not  be  prolonged.  1  cannot  tell  you  how 
ardently  I  wish  for  the  city ;  how  ill  I  bear  the 
impertinences  of  my  present  situation.  Marcellus 
has  acted  shamefully  about  this  citizen  of  Como**. 
If  he  had  not  held  a  magistracy,  at  least  he  belonged 
to  one  of  the  colonies  on  the  Po ' :  so  that  the 
offence  given  to  our  friend  Pompeius,  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  less  than  that  to  Cssar.  But  this  is 
his  concern.  I  thought  also,  as  you  say  Yarro 
asserts,  that  Pompeius  was  certainly  going  into 
Spain.  I  was  sorry  for  it ;  and  easily  persuaded 
Tbeophanes  that  nothing  was  more  to  be  wished, 
than  that  he  should  not  go  away  anywhere.  The 
Greek  ^  therefore  will  try  what  he  can  do ;  and  his 
authority  has  the  greatest  weight  with  him.  I  send 
this  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  day  of  my  leaving 
Athens,  after  having  been  there  ten  whole  days. 
Pontinius  is  arrived ;  and  at  the  same  time  Un. 
Volusius :  the  quKStor '  is.here  ;  and  your  Tullius 
alone  absent  1  have  some  open  boats  belonging  to 
the  Rhodians,  and  some  double-oared  vessels  of 
the  Mitylencans,  and  others.  I  hear  nothing  of 
the  Parthians.  For  the  rest,  I  trust  to  the  gods. 
Hitherto  1  have  made  my  journey  through  Greece 
with  great  applause  ;  nor  hsve  I  yet  any  complaint 
to  mike  of  my  people ;  they  seem  to  know  me,  and 
my  purpose,  and  the  conditions  of  their  service ; 
and  are  entirely  subservient  to  my  good  estimation. 
Henceforth,  if  that  proverb  be  true,  **  Like  master, 
like  man,"  they  will  assuredly  continue  in  the 
same  disposition  :  for  they  shall  see  nothing  in  me 

■■  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  tense  of  this  dis- 
puted pa  new  ye.  Had  &yc#  adrw  related  to  the  ambiguity 
of  the  Academic  philoeophy,  I  apprehend  it  would  have 
had  the  article  ^  prefixed. 

•  A  form  oi  adjuration  elsewhere  oocurrfny  in  Cicero's 
letters.  However  unusual  it  may  be  in  England,  it  seemed 
right  to  preeorve  this  character  of  the  original  in  the  trans- 
lation. 

o  It  seemed  to  be  oat  of  enmity  to  Cesar  that  the  consul 
Marcellus  had  ordered  a  person  uf  Como,  to  which  place 
Cesar  had  extended  the  rights  of  citiaenshlp,  to  be  publicly 


9  Pompeliis*s  father  had  before  got  the  nme  privileges 
to  be  given  generally  to  the  colonies  bordering  on  the  Po. 
How  irregular  It  was  to  inflict  such  a  punishment  on  a 
Roman  citiato  may  be  infBrred  from  the  history  of  St. 
Funl.  Acts  xxll.  SA. 

1  Tbeophanes  was  probably  a  frsed-man  of  Pompeius, 
andaUreek. 

r  The  bwiinesi  of  the  provlnoial  qu««tnr  principally  re- 
garded the  ■uppUse  of  tlte  army. 


to  justify  thdr  delinqueooy.  But  if  this  be  found 
insufficient,  I  shall  adopt  severer  measures ;  for 
hitherto  I  have  been  gentle  and  lenient ;  and,  as  I 
hope,  not  without  some  effect.  But,  as  some  say, 
1  have  calculated  upon  this  forbearance  only  for 
one  year :  take  care  then  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
character  by  any  prolongation  of  my  government. 
I  now  come  back  to  what  you  desire  of  me.  With 
regard  to  the  prefects,  there  shall  be  an  exemption 
of  service  for  any  you  *  please ;  only  name  them  :  I 
shall  not  hesitate,  as  I  did  in  the  case  of  Apuleins.  I 
love  Xeno  as  much  as  you  do,  and  am  confident  that 
he  is  sensible  of  it.  I  have  put  you  in  the  highest 
favour  with  Patron,  and  the  rest  of  these  effendnate 
philosophers* ;  and  have  done  no  more  than  you 
deserved;  for  be  told  me  that  yon  had  thrice  written  to 
him,  to  assure  him  that  in  oonseqnenoe  of  his  letter 
1  would  take  care  of  that  business" ;  which  he  took 
very  kindly.  But  upon  Patron's  applying  to  me, 
to  request  that  your  Areopagus  would  cancel  the 
decree  they  had  made  in  the  prstorship  of  Poly- 
charmus,  it  appeared  both  to  Xeno,  and  afterwards 
to  Patron  himself,  more  proper  that  I  should  write 
to  Memmius,  who  had  gone  to  Mitylene  the  very 
day  before  1  arrived  at  Athens,  in  order  that  he 
might  signify  to  his  friends  his  consent  to  the  mea- 
sure. For  Xeno  was  persuaded  that  the  Areopagus 
would  never  grant  it  against  the  will  of  Memmius. 
Bat  Memmius  had  alrMdy  given  up  all  thooghts  of 
bnilding :  he  was,  however,  displeased  with  Patron ; 
which  made  me  write  particularly  to  him  a  letter, 
of  which  1  send  yon  a  eopy.  1  wish  yon  to  com- 
fort Pilia  for  my  sake* :  for  I  will  tell  yon  ;  you 
need  not  mention  it  to  her ;  I  received  a  packet,  in 
which  was  Pilia's  letter :  1  took  it,  opened  it,  read 
it  It  was  written  with  great  feeling.  The  letters 
yon  received  from  Brundisium,  without  any  from 
me,  were  despatched  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  well. 
For  I  would  not  have  you  put  off  with  that  servile 
excuse  ^  of  business.  Take  care  to  let  me  hear 
everything ;  but  especially  take  care  of  your  own 
health. 


LETTER  XIL 

A  SB  A  voyage  is  a  serious  thing,  even  in  July. 
We  were  five  days  coming  from  Athens  to  Delns. 
On  the  6th  of  July  we  proceeded  from  the  Pirsus  ' 

•  It  diies  not  appear  that  the  governors  of  prorinoes  were 
limited  in  their  appointment  of  prefects.  Cioero  only 
excluded  such  as  oarrled  on  any  trafHc.  [See  above,  lec- 
tor 7  of  this  book.]  The  translation  here  offlered  is  new, 
but  is  most  consonant  to  the  words  of  ttie  original  thus 
pointed.  **  in  pnefectis,  exousatio  Us  quos  voles:  dderto." 

t  The  Epicureans. 

•  Memmius  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  had 
tiiken  up  his  residence  at  Athens,  where  he  got  from  the 
council  of  the  Areopegus  a  grant  tn  build  upon  the  site  of  a 
school  of  Epicurus.  This  the  supporters  of  that  philoso- 
phy were  anxious  to  prevent 

V  It  has  been  doubted  to  what  this  allndea,  and  indeed 
it  is  one  of  those  private  circumstances  which  it  Is  impoe- 
slble  to  asoertata ;  but  It  appears  to  me  most  probable  that 
some  letter  from  Pilia  to  Attlcus  had  fallen  by  mistake 
into  Cicero's  hands,  and  that  It  contained  some  expressions 
of  uneasiness,  which  Cicero  takes  this  opportunity  of  re- 
questing her  husband  to  soothe. 

«  The  meaning  of  the  original  Is  uncertain.  I  have 
supposed  it  to  be  **  an  excuse  of  being  busy;**  which  he 
represents  as  an  excuse  fit  for  a  sUve,  who  was  forced  to 
work.  >  The  port  of  Athens. 
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to  Zoster  with  a  troublesome  wind,  which  detained 
us  there  the  next  day.  On  the  8th  we  had  a 
pleasant  passage  to  C0O.  From  thence  we  went  to 
Gyarus  with  a  strong  gale,  but  not  unfavourable. 
We  completed  our  course  to  Scyrus,  and  thence  to 
Delus,  to  both  of  them  quicker  than  we  wished. 
You  are  acquainted  with  the  undecked  vessels  of 
the  Rhodians ;  there  is  nothing  less  calculated  to 
resist  the  waves.  I  had,  therefore,  determined  not 
to  hurry,  nor  to  stir  from  Delus  till  the  indications 
from  the  heights  should  be  favourable.  As  soon  as 
I  heard  of  Messala,  I  immediately  wrote  to  you 
from^  Qyarus ;  and  I  also  communicated  my  opinion 
to  Hortensius^^,  with  whom  1  fully  sympathised. 
But  I  am  expecting  a  letter  from  you  informing  me 
what  is  said  of  that  judgment,  and  indeed  upon  the 
whole  state  of  the  republic,  and  that  a  statesman- 
like letter,  since  you  are  reading  over  my  treatise 
on  Government  with  my  friend  Thallumetus';  so 
that  I  may  learn  not  only  what  is  doing  (for  that 
even  your  grave  client  Helenius  could  tell),  but 
what  will  be  done  hereafter.  By  the  time  yon  read 
this,  the  consuls  will  be  appointed.  You  will  be 
able  to  perceive  with  some  certainty  everything 
relating  to  Cesar,  to  Pompeius,  to  the  trials  them- 
selves. But,  I  beseech  you,  since  you  remain  in 
Rome,  dear  off  my  business.  What  I  forgot  to 
answer  you  about  the  brick- work  %  I  request  you  to 
get  done.  Respecting  the  water,  if  anything  can 
be  done,  I  beg  you  to  manage  it  with  your  usual 
kindness.  I  do  from  my  own  sense  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  from  your  representation,  consider  it  of 
real  importance  :  therefore  accomplish  something. 
If  Philippus  has  asked  you  to  do  anything  in  his 
affair,  1  should  be  glad  if  you  would  gratiify  him. 
I  will  write  more  to  you  when  I  am  settled ;  I  am 
now  completely  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 


LETTER   XIII. 

I  ARRIVKD  at  Ephesus  the  22d  of  July,  the  five 
hundred  and  sixtieth  day  after  the  battle  of  Bovilla^. 
The  voyage  was  performed  without  danger,  and 
without  sickness ;  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  undecked  Rhodian  vessels.     Of  the  con- 
course of  deputations,  and  individuals,  and  the 
incredible  multitude  which  came  to  greet  me  at 
Samoa,  and  in  an  astonishing  manner  at  Ephesus,  I 
imagine  you   have  already  heard;    or  may  say, 
•*  how  does  it  concern  me  *? "'     However,  both  tlie 
/  fanners  of  the  revenue  addressed  me  with  as  much 
\  zeal  as  if  I  had  come  with  a  command ;  and  the 
jGhreeks,  as  if  I  had  been  an  Ephesian  praetor  <*. 
From  which  I  know  you  will  understand  that  my 

7  Messala  was  related  to  Hortensius.  He  had  been 
charged  with  bribery  at  his  election  to  the  coQsolsbip.  See 
book  ir.  letter  16. 

*  Probably  one  of  Attions's  freed-men. 

*  This,  and  what  follows  about  the  water,  probably  refers 
to  his  house  in  Rome. 

b  This  was  the  place  where  Clodiiu  was  killed  in  his 
^ffny  with  Milo.  Cicero  uses  the  phrase  Jestingly,  as  if 
its  importance  oonstltuted  a  new  epoch. 

«  It  is  probable  this  may  have  been  an  exprmsion  fami- 
Uar  to  Atticus. 

*  The  fanners  of  the  revenue  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  were  likdy  to  be  often  at  variance,  the  former  sup- 
porting themselves  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  governor, 
the  latter  by  that  of  their  own  magistrates,  whom  they 
Uusvfore  reqieotivdy  courted. 


boasting  of  so  many  yean  is  now  brought  to  the 
test*.  But  as  I  hope  I  shall  put  in  practice  the 
lessons  I  have  learned  finom  you ;  and  ahall  be  Mit 
to  satisfy  all  parties ;  and  the  more  easily,  because 
in  my  province  the  compositions'  have  alniady  been 
made.  But  enough  of  this ;  especially  as  CBstius 
informed  me,  while  I  was  at  dinner,  that  he  sbouUl 
set  out  this  very  night  I  have  attended  to  yimr 
little  concerns'  at  Ephesus ;  and  to  Thermos,  (who 
previously  to  my  arrival  had  generously  promised 
his  assistance  to  all  your  friends,)  yet  I  have  pre- 
sented PhilogenesandSeius,  and  have  recommended 
Xeno  of  Apollonidis.  He  promised  to  do  every- 
thing you  wished.  I  have  besides  explained  to 
Philogenes  the  account  of  what  I  borrowed^  from 
you.  So  much  for  this  also.  I  return  to  the  aflairs 
of  the  city.  I  entreat  you  by  your  fortunes,  since 
you  remain  in  Rome,  first  of  all  to  support  and 
secure  this,  that  my  government  may  be  but  for  the 
year,  that  there  be  even  no  intercalation  ^  In  the 
next  place,  finish  my  commissions ;  especially  if  any- 
thing can  be  done  in  that  domestic^  business,  in 
which  you  know  my  difficulty  :  then  have  a  regard 
to  Caesar^,  whose  friendship  I  have  solicited  at 
your  recommendation  ;  nor  do  I  regret  it.  And  if 
you  know  how  much  it  concerns  me  to  be  infbnned 
and  regardful  of  what  is  doing  in  the  republic, 
(doing?  nay,  rather  what  is  hereafter  to  take  place,) 
write  everything  to  me,  and  exactly ;  particulariy 
whether  the  state  of  the  judgments  that  are  either 
made,  or  to  be  made,  is  attended  with  difficulty. 
About  the  water  ^  as  you  think  it  worth  while.  If 
Philippus  should  want  anything,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  to  attend  to  it**. 


LETTER    XIV. 

Till  I  am  settled  in  some  place,  you  must  not 
expect  me  to  send  you  either  long  letters,  or  always  in 
my  own  hand;  but  when  I  have  time,  I  will  do  both. 
I  am  now  pursuing  my  journey  on  a  hot  and  dusty 
road.  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  from  Ephesus ;  this 
I  send  from  Tralles.  I  expect  to  be  in  my  province 
the  Ist  of  August  From  that  day,  if  yon  love  mcy 
endeavour  to  secure  the  termination  of  my  govera- 
ment  after  one  year.  In  the  mean  time  I  have 
received  intelligence  such  as  I  could  wish;  firrt, 
that  the  Parthians  are  quiet ;  then,  that  the  con- 
tracts with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  are  completed ; 
lastly,  that  the  sedition  of  the  soldiers  has  been 
allayed  by  Appius,  and  their  pay  delivered  to  them 
up  to  the  middle  of  July.  I  am  wonderfully  well 
received  in  Asia.  My  arrival  has  occasioned  not 
the  smallest  expense  to  anybody.  I  hope  all  my 
attendants  will  have  regard  to  my  reputation.  I 
have  great  apprehensions  ;  but  hope  for  the  best 

«  By  his  boasting  he  probably  means  his  phikteophical 
prndmoa 

'  These  were  the  contracts  entered  into  annually  between 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  tlie  proprietora. 

s  This  may  have  been  borrowed  from  Attlcus's  own 
expreasion. 

l>  Ree  letter  IS  of  this  book. 

I  Sec  letter  9  of  this  book. 

J  This  probably  alludes  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 
See  letter4  of  this  book. 

^  See  letter  5  of  this  book. 

I  See  above,  letter  12  of  this  book. 

"  See  letter  \i  of  this  book.  I  conceive  thb  and  the 
former  clause  to  make  two  distinct  sentenoes. 
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All  my  people  have  now  joined  me  except  your 
friend  Taliius.     I  purpose  going  directly  to  tbet 
army,  to  appropriate  the  remaining  gammer  months  I 
to  military  business,  the  winter  months  to  civil  I 
concerns.    I  trust  that,  if  you  know  me  to  be^ 
no  less  anxious  than  yourself  about  the  republic, 
you  will  send  me  word  of  eyerything  that  happens, 
of  will  happen.    You  cannot  gratify  me  more; 
unless  by  the  execution  of  what  I  begged  you  to  do, 
especially  that  inmost  concern  ",  which  I  have  so 
much  at  heart.     1  write  in  haste,  and  in  dust.     My 
future  letters  shall  be  more  particular. 


LETTER  XV. 

I  CAMS  to  Laodicea  the  31st  of  July.  Prom 
tins  day  you  will  begin  the  reckoning  of  my  year. 
Nothing  could  be  more  desired,  nothing  more 
affectionately  entertained,  than  my  arrivaL  But  it 
is  not  to  be  beliered  how  sick  I  am  of  this  business. 
The  actirity  of  my  mind,  with  which  you  are  so 
well  acquainted,  has  not  a  snfBcient  field  to  exert 
itself,  and  the  notable  effect  of  my  industry  is  lost. 
Is  it  for  me  to  administer  justice  at  Laodicea,  and 
A.  Plotius  at  Rome?  Aod  while  our  friend  is 
commanding  so  large  an  army,  for  me  to  have  the 
name  only  of  two  meagre  legions?  In  short,  I 
want  not  these  things  ;  I  want  the  splendour,  the 
forum,  the  city,  my  own  home,  and  you.  But  I 
will  bear  it  as  I  can,  provided  it  be  but  for  one 
year.  If  my  goremment  is  prolonged,  it  is  all  over 
with  me ;  but  it  may  very  easily  be  preyented  if 
only  you  remain  at  Rome.  You  ask  what  I  do 
here.  I  shall  continue  to  live,  as  I  do,  at  a  great 
expense.  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  plan 
I  have  adopted.  I  observe  a  strict  self-denial**, 
agreeably  to  your  advice  ;  so  that  I  doubt  whether 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise  money  in  order  to 
pay  off  what  I  have  borrowed  of  you.  I  do  not 
exasperate  the  wounds  of  Appius^,  but  they  appear 
and  cannot  be  concealed.  I  write  this  on  the  3d 
of  August,  on  my  way  from  Laodicea  to  the  camp 
in  Lycaonia.  Thence  I  mean  to  proceed  to  Mount 
Taurus,  that  I  may  contend  in  arms  with  Msra- 
genes,  and,  if  I  can,  may  decide  the  affair  of  your 
slave  ">.  The  panniers,  as  they  say,  have  been  put 
on  the  wrong  beast ^  It  is  confessedly  a  burden 
that  does  not  belong  to  me,  but  I  will  hew  it,  only, 
as  you  love  me,  let  it  not  exceed  the  year.  Mind 
to  be  present  in  time,  that  you  may  solicit  the 
whole  senate.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious,  because 
it  is  now  a  long  while  that  I  have  remained  in  ig- 
norance of  all  that  is  doing.  Therefore,  as  I  have 
before  said  to  you,  make  me  acquainted,  besides 
other  things,  with  the  state  itself.  Should  I  write 
more  by  a  tardy  messenger  ?  but  I  deliver  this  to  a 
familiar  and  friendly  man,  C.  Andronicus  of 
Puteoli.    Yon  will  have  frequent  opportunities  of 

"  Probably  aUuding  to  the  nuurrlage  of  bto  daughter. 

«  By  telf-denUl  is  to  Im  understood  Cicero's  absUnenoe 
finom  all  extortion,  such  as  was  made  a  great  source  of 
nvenue  to  the  provincial  governors. 

f  Appins  had  preoeded  Cicero  In  the  government  of 
Cilioia ;  the  wounds  he  had  inflioied  were  those  of  ex' 
tortioQ. 

4  Mcrageoes  was  the  captain  of  a  lawless  band,  to  whom 
a  Slav*)  of  Attious's  had  run  away. 

'  A  proverbial  expresskm,  signifying  something  nnsuit- 
abtob 


sending  to  me  by  the  metsengert  of  the  public 
renters,  through  the  collectors  it  the  revenue  and 
customs  within  my  district 


LETTER  XVL 

Whilr  I  am  on  my  journey,  and  actually  on 
the  road,  the  messengers  of  the  public  renters  are 
setting  out ;  yet  I  have  thought  it  right  to  steal  a 
little  time,  that  you  may  not  think  me  regardless  of 
your  injunction.  Accordingly,  1  have  stopped  in 
the  road  to  send  you  shordy  tUs  Information, 
which  should  have  occupied  a  larger  spaoe^  My 
arrival,  which  was  eageriy  expected  in  this  miserable 
and  utterly  mined  province,  took  place  the  last 
day  of  July.  During  three  days  that  I  staid  at 
Laodicea,  three  at  Apamea,  and  three  at  Synnade, 
I  heard  of  nothing  but  the  inability  of  the  people 
to  pay  the  head  money  imposed  upon  them ;  the 
universal  sale  of  goods ;  the  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions of  the  cities,  the  fatal  traces,  not  of  a  man, 
but  of  some  savage  beast  In  short,  I  am  sick  of 
everything,  even  of  my  life.  The  wretched  cities, 
however,  find  some  relief  in  being  free  from  any 
expense  either  on  my  account  or  that  of  my  lieute- 
nants, questors,  or  anybody  else.  For  I  decline  to 
accept  not  only  forage,  and  what  is  allowed  by  the 
Julian  law,  but  even  my  fire-wood  ;  nor  does  any- 
body receive  a  single  thing  besides  four  beds,  and 
a  roof  to  cover  them ;  in  many  places,  not  so  much 
as  that,  for  we  more  commonly  remain  under  a 
tent.  Hence  we  have  a  surprising  concourse  from 
the  country,  from  the  villages,  and  from  every 
house.  Indeed  they  revive  again  at  my  approach, 
at  the  justice,  the  moderation,  the  clemency  of 
your  Cicero ;  so  that  he  has  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  ail  people.  Appius*,  upon  hearing  that  I 
was  coming,  went  into  the  remotest  part  of  the 
province,  as  far  as  Tarsus,  where  he  holds  a  session. 
I  hear  nothing  of  the  Parthians ;  but  some,  who 
are  lately  arrived,  relate  that  our  cavalry  have  been 
defeated  by  the  barbarians*.  Bibulusdoes  not  even 
yet  think  of  going  into  his  province* ;  which  peo- 
ple attribute  to  this,  that  he  wishes  to  remain  there 
as  late  as  he  can.  I  am  hastening  to  join  the  army> 
whidi  is  two  days  distant 


LETTER   XVn. 

1  HAVK  received  from  Rome  a  packet  of  letters 
without  one  from  you ;  which,  ii  only  yon  were 
there,  and  were  well,  I  attribute  to  the  fuilt  of 
Philotimus,  not  to  you.  I  dictate  this  sitting  in 
my  carriage,  on  my  way  to  the  camp,  from  which 
I  am  distant  two  days'  journey.  In  a  few  days  I 
shall  have  sure  persons  to  whom  I  can  deliver  my 
letters,  therefore  I  reserve  myself  for  that.  How-i 
ever,  though  I  would  rather  you  should  hear  it  froml 
others,  I  conduct  myself  in  the  province  with  such' 
moderation,  that  not  a  penny  is  spent  upon  any  of^ 
my  people.  This  is  aocoropUshed  also  by  the 
attention  of  the  lieutenants,  and  tribunes,  and 
prefects,  for  they  are  all  xealous  for  my  honour. 

•  ApptuH  was  Cioero's  predecessor  in  the  provJnoe  at 
ClliciA. 

*  This  is  spoken.  In  the  Greek  manner,  of  people  i 
quainted  with  the  Koman  customs  and  disolpUnt. 

•Syria. 


THE  LETTERS  OP  MARCOB  TULUD9  aCQO 


Oar  MmA  LcpCa  it  admirable*.  Bat  I  moat  be 
wikk.  I  wUl  tell  yoa  ererythiof  foUy  in  m  lew 
(Uyt.  The  yooiifer  Deiotanu,  who  hat  raodTod 
fnMi  the  MMte  the  title  of  king,  has  takea  oar 
Cioeroe*  with  him  into  hit  kingdom.  While  I  am 
in  my  sammer  qoartert,  I  oooudered  it  to  be  the 
best  plaoe  for  tlM  boys.  Sestios  has  informed  n>e 
of  the  eonveratftion  he  had  with  joa  on  the  sabject 
•f  my  dooieatie  and  frentcst  concern*,  and  what 
was  joor  opinion.  1  beseech  yoa,  pay  every  atteo. 
Ckm  to  that  bosinees :  and  Ist  me  know  what  can 
be  done,  and  what  yoa  think.  Sestios  likewise 
•aid  that  Uorteoaias  had  mentioned  something 
aboat  extending  the  term  of  my  goremment.  He 
had  distinctly  promised  me  in  Cnmannm  that  he 
woald  sapport  my  release  at  the  end  of  twelve 
nsonths.  If  yoa  have  aoy  regard  for  me,  fortify  this 
po»t'.  It  oannot  be  told  how  unwillingly  I  am  kept 
away  from  yoa.  Besides,  I  expect  that  this  honoar, 
which  I  derive  firom  my  moideration,  will  be  the 
BBore  distinguished,  if  I  soon  retire,  as  it  happened 
to  Sosevola,  who  presided  in  Asia  only  nine 
■cmths.  Appios,  wlien  he  understood  that  I  was 
opproaehing,  removed  from  Laodicea  as  far  as 
lorsos.  There  he  holds  a  session,  while  I  am  in 
the  province ;  but  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  for 
this  wrong,  for  I  have  enough  upon  my  hands  in 
healing  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  province,  which  I  endeavour  to  do  with  the 
least  censure  upon  him.  But  I  wish  you  would  tell 
our  friend  Brutus  that  Appius  has  not  behaved 
handsomely  in  going  away  as  far  as  he  could  upon 
my  approach. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

How  I  wish  you  were  in  Rome,  if  it  happens 
that  you  are  not  there,  for  I  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation,  excepting  that  I  have  received  two  letters 
from  you  dated  the  19th  of  July,  in  which  it  was 
mentioned  that  you  were  going  into  Epirus  about 
the  beginning  of  August  But  whether  you  are  in 
Rome  or  in  Epirus,  the  Parthians  have  passed  the 
Euphrates  under  the  conduct  of  Paoorus,  son  of 
Orodes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  with  almost  all  his 
forces.  There  is  yet  no  news  of  Bibulus's  arrival 
in  Syria.  Casdus  is  in  the  city  of  Antioch  with  his 
whole  army.  I  am  with  my  army  at  Cybistra,  in 
Cappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  The 
enemy  is  in  the  Cyrrhettica,  which  is  the  part  of 
Syria  nearest  to  my  province.  I  have  written  to 
the  senate  an  account  of  this  sUte  of  affairs*.     If 

Jrou  are  at  Rome,  you  will  see  if  you  think  my 
etter  should  be  delivered ;  and  many  things,  nay, 
everything  which  require  your  kind  attention,  the 
sum  of  which  is,  that  between  the  slaying  and  the 
offering  \  as  they  say,  no  additional  time  or  burden 

▼  He  was  what  may  be  called  the  chief  engineer,  and 
bad  the  dlrectioo  of  the  workmen— pnefeotus  fabnun.— 
1^  Fam.  UL  7. 

^  The  eoni  of  Xarooe  and  of  Qolntus  Cicero. 

B  Reepeoting  the  marriage  of  hia  daughter. 

f  It  may  be  auppoeed  that  Cicero  naea  this  metqthor  in 
eooaideration  of  hie  military  diaraoter. 

B  Tbie  letter  ie  preeenred  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
book  of  the  Familiar  Bpistlee. 

•  The  mmning  wems  to  be,  that  nothing  may  oecur,  at 
aoue  iineeaannible  moment,  to  frustrate  my  designs,  and 
prevent  my  hopes,  of  quitting  the  province  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year. 


■any  be  laid  upon  M.  fvaAai 
the  army,  and  dcfiataejif  lia^ftk 
can  be  dq)fBdfiH  a^^kti 
winter.    Ifthatamoau 
haviitf  passed  into  wjiniiBBcAia 
fear  u  that  the  teaite,  tab  tkq^ 
domestic  distaibaaw,  ni}  k  i 
Pompeius  go  avaj.   Bitii&qi 
else  in  the  spring,  I  d»  in  or.  f 
tion  be  made  to  wy  tiaie.  S*  i 
are  in  Roaae.  B«tif7otae|a(i,fl 
remain  diere,  thttiBtknterfa 
no  distrust;  and  foUoeiag.aIh 
counsels — and  posMinf*  I  bop,  ii 
men,  I  fed  to  be  in  a  tAftatkk 
com,  almoat  looldag  dova  tptCT' 
venient  for  moving.    Hjanr'ii 
truat,  unanimous  ia  affBCtiaatDnkaj 
to  be  doubled  by  the  ininlof  I 
his  forces.     I  have  mi  ' 
anybody  else  has  had,  bdag  On^  « 
ness  and  forbearance.   I  m  <  '^ 
[Roman  citizens,  and  traa^oi^il 
fields  into  plaoes  of  safety.  lfiti| 
shall  defend  oarselves  by  am; 
nature  of  the  oountry. 
courage ;  for  1  aee  pa,  a 
friencUy  sympathy  as  if  yoa  »« ■ 
But  I  begof  you,  should  thee  ^ 
caae  be  put  off  till  the  fint  fl(  J 
would,  if  possible,  be  in  Rom  a  d 
fed  quite  secure  if  you  sre  tbeit  I 
my  friends,  and  the  tribtaeofibe| 
still  I  have  need  of  yov  i 
influence.     It  ia  a  most  iaip 
ashamed  of  using  many  vordi  \ 
young Ciceros  are  with  DetoA««<l 
they  ahaU  be  removed  to  Rhodo.  I 
Rome,  write  to  me  withyooranM 
Epirus,  yet  send  me  one  of  yov  ■ 
both  you  may  know  what  1 1 
you  do, and  mean  to  do.    It 
of  your  friend  Brutus  in  a  i 
not  do  for  himaelf.    Bot  I  i 
ward^  without  dirfending  him,  6r|| 
friiitless  business.     Yet  I  wiO  <  " 
satisfaction,  even  to  you,  vhickG 
Bmtua  himself ;  but  I  will  i 


LETTER  XH 
I  H  A  D  just  sealed  tbe  letter  wliieb  I  i 
have  read,  written  with  myo"*^ 
taioing  an  account  of  everythhf , 
messenger  hastUy  delirered  to  mejwf" 
2l8t  of  September,  the  forty-«»ti^^ 
leaving  Rome.    Ah,  what  a  diitince'J 
make  no  doubt  you  waited  for  E 
from  Ariminomy  and  are  now  goae  to  ^ 
I  fear  you  will  be  not  leas,  bet, «  J*^ 
anxious  in  Epirus  than  I  am  hen*  ^  ^ 

1>  ThU  ward  was  Ariobarsaoea^  a  kiX  <'l 
wfaoee  person  and  government  tb«  asaM* 
mended  to  the  care  of  Cicero.    Heba^^t^*- 
hlfl  kingdom  by  Mithridates.  and  his  tftinvtft 
disorder.    Cicero,  while  he  offered  to  m»«^^ 
kingdom,  did  not  undertake  to  dflftad  bia  #> 
claims  of  hie  oreditors,  one  of  wboniVPiin  ^  ^ 
Brutua 


TO  TITUS  POaiPONIUS  ATT1CU8. 


'  to  Philotimos  about  the  Atellian  debt,  desiring  him 
'  not  to  call  upon  Metsala.  I  am  pleased  Chat  the 
repotatioa  of  my  progress  should  have  reached  you, 
'  and  1  shall  be  still  more  pleased  if  you  hear  the 
rest.  I  am  glad  you  take  such  delight  in  the 
daughter  whom  you  have  left  in  Rome ;  and  though 
I  have  never  seen  her,  yet  I  love  her,  and  am  sure 
she  must  be  amiable.  Farewell  again  and  again, 
patron,  and  your  fellow  disciples*.  I  am  glad  you 
are  pleased  with  what  I  have  effected  in  the  army 
respecting  theTarentine  light  cavalry'.  When  you 
say  that  you  are  not  sorry  he*  should  have  met  with 
a  repulse,  who  contended  with  your  nephew's  uncle  '^; 
it  is  a  mark  of  great  affection  ;  and  by  it  you  have 
put  me  in  mind  that  I  ought  to  rejoice  also,  for  it 
had  not  occurred  to  me.  **  I  cannot  believe  that," 
▼ou  say.  As  you  please ;  but  yet  I  rejoice ;  for  being 
indignant,  you  know,  is  very  different  from  being 
envious  V. 


LETTER  XX. 

Ok  the  morning  of  the  Saturnalia  (December 
17)  the  Pindenissians  surrendered  themselves  to 
me,  the  forty-seventh  day  after  I  had  begun  to 
besiege  them.  "  Who  the  plague  are  these  Pin- 
denissians ?  who  are  they  I"  you  will  say ;  '*  I  never 
heard  the  name.''  What  can  I  do  ?  Could  I  convert 
Cilida  into  ^tolia  or  Macedonia  ?  You  must  know 
this,  however,  that  with  such  an  army  as  I  have 
herS)  no  very  great  affairs  could  have  been  achieved 
What  has  been  done  I  will  shortly  explain  to  you  ; 
for  so,  in  your  last  letter,  you  give  me  leave  to  do. 
You  know  of  my  arrival  at  Ephesus,  for  you  con- 
gratulated me  on  that  day's  celebrity,  than  which 
nothing  ever  pleased  me  more.  Prom  thence  I 
was  honourably  received  in  all  the  towns  where  I 
went,  and  arrived  at  Laodicea  the  last  day  of  July. 
There  I  staid  two  days  in  great  reputation  ;  and  by 
Hberal  expressions  eradicated  all  former  injuries. 
1  did  the  same  at  Apamea,  where  I  staid  five  days  ; 
at  Synnade,  where  1  was  three  days ;  at  Philo- 
melum  five  days  ;  and  ten  days  at  Iconium.  My 
jurisdiction  was  exerdsed  with  the  greatest  equity, 
the  greatest  lenity,  and  the  greatest  dignity. 
Thence  I  came  into  the  camp  the  26th  of  August, 
and  on  the  30th  I  reviewed  the  army  near  Iconium. 
.From  this  station,  having  received  pressing  mes- 
sages about  the  Parthians,  I  proceeded  into  Cilicia 
through  a  part  of  Cappadocia  which  borders  on 

c  Tliat  is.  farewell  to  the  Cpfcureant,  if  you  so  far  forget 
thdr  lov»  of  indllfiereBce  aa  to  beoome  fmd  of  your  chil- 
dren.   See  book  vU  letters. 

•I  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tarcntfnes  were  a 
•pecief  of  light  cavalry.  I  have  thought  it  right,  therefore, 
to  insert  thia  illnstratioa.  without  which  it  must  be  unin- 
telligible to  an  Englidi  reader. 

•  Thia  is  suppoeed  to  relate  to  Birmi,  who  had  formerly 
oppoeed  Cicero  for  the  augurahip,  and  had  lately  been 
rejected  In  hia  canvaae  for  the  office  of  ndile  in  opposition 
toCsUoB.  The  obeourfty  of  this,  as  of  many  other  paeaages, 
arises  entirely  tnm  our  ignoranoe  of  Attious^  letter,  to 
which  it  allodoe. 

f  A  hamorons  periphrasis  for  Cicero  himself,  perhape 
taken  from  Atticus^  own  expression.  It  occurs  again, 
[book  vi.  letter  8.]  in  rdation  to  the  same  event. 

I  The  expression,  which  in  the  original  is  in  Greek,  seems 
to  be  taken  from  Aristotle.  His  meaning  is,  that  he  may 
innooeatly  r^ico  through  tndignatitm  against  an  unwor- 
thy candidate,  though  it  would  be  wrong  to  n^kie  through 
envy  at  another's  want  of  suooeaik 


the   province,  with  the  design  of  making    the 
Armenian  Artavasdes,  and  the  Parthians  them-^ 
selves  conceive  that    they  were   excluded  from'. 
Cappadocia.    After  being  encamped  five  days  at   t 
Cybutra  in  Cappadocia,  I  was  informed  that  the 
Parthians  were  at  a  long  distance  from  that  passage 
of  Cappadocia,  and  were  rather  threatening  Cilicia. 
Therefore  I  Immediately  made  my  way  into  Cilicia 
through  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus.     I  came  to 
Tarsus  the  5th  of  October ;  thence  I  went  to  Mount 
Amanus,  which  dirides  Syria  from  Cilicia  by  the 
opposite  course  of  the  waters^.    These  mountains 
were  full  of  eternal  enemies.   Here,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  we  killed  a  great  number  of  them ;  and 
Pontinus  having  advanced  by  night,  and  myself  the 
next  morning,  we  took  and  burned  the  forts,  which 
.were  strongly  guarded.    1  was  saluted  Imperator*. 
^  I  occupied  for  a  few  days  the  very  same  position, 
at  Issus,  which,  in  his  expedition  against  Darius, 
had  beat  held  by  Alexander,  not  a  little  better 
general  than  eitheryou  or  me.  There  I  remained  five 
days ;  and  having  spoiled  and  laid  waste  the  Amanus, 
I  departed.    For  yon  know  that  as  there  are  certain 
things  called  panics,  so  there  are  also  the  empty 
rumours  of  war.    The  rumour  of  our  approach 
both  encouraged  Cassius,  who  was  shut  up  in 
Antioch,  and  alarmed  the  Parthians ;  so  that  Cas- 
sius pursued  them  with  advantage  as  they  retreated 
fVom  the  city.    In  this  retreat  Osaces,  one  of  the 
Parthian  generals  of  rreat  authority,  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  after.     My 
name  was  respected  in  Syria.    In  the  mean  time 
Bibulus  arrived.     1  imagine  he  wanted  to  be  equal 
with  me  in  this  empty  title.    He  began  to  seek  for 
laurels  in  the  Amanus,  as  if  they  were  strewed 
upon  a  cake'.    But  he  lost  the  whole  of  his  first 
cohort,  and  the  centurion  of  the  first  division,  a 
man  distinguished  in  his  situation,  Asinius  Dento, 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  cohort,  and  Sextus 
Ludlius,   a  military  tribune,  son  to  T.  Gcriua 
Caepio,  a  rich  and  splendid  man.    In  truth  he  sus- 
tained an  ugly  blow,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  time 
when  it  happened.    I  invested  Pindenissus  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart :  it  was  a  strong  place  belong- 
ing to  the  free  Cilicians,  and  had  time  out  of  mind 
been  in  arms  against  us.    The  people  were  a  fierce 
and  barbarous  race,  prepared  with  all  the  means  of 
defence.    We  accomplished  the  business  by  a  large 
mound,  fascines,  a  lofty  tower,  great  quantity  of 
machines^,  a  numerous  body  of  archers,  great 
fSitigue  and  equipage,  and  many  wounds  received, 
but  the  army  safe.    The  Saturnalia  were  truly 
joyous.   I  gave  up  the  spoil,  excepting  the  horses, 
to  the  soldiers.    The  slaves  were  sold  on  the  thhrd 
day  of  the  Saturnalia.     While  I  write  this  in  the 
tribunal*,  the  sum  amounts  to  12,000  sestertia 
(96,000/.)  I  shall  leave  the  command  of  the  army 
to  my  brother  Qnintus,  to  be  taken  from  hence 

k  That  Is,  at  the  part  of  the  mountains  whence  the 
ttmmM  descend  in  oppoalto  directions. 

i  This  title,  as  Is  well  known,  used  to  be  conferred  by 
tho  acclamation  of  the  soldiers  upon  any  signal  socoess  i 
the  fasces  were  at  the  same  time  crowned  with  laurel. 
The  general  retained  the  title  till  he  returned  to  Rome. 

J  The  word  in  the  original  signifies  a  kind  of  oake,  which 
was  oovered  with  lanrel  leaves,  and  from  which  conaa* 
quently  they  were  easily  gathered. 

k  These  were  various  instruments  for  offence,  rach  as 
eontinned  in  use  till  the  tntroductton  of  fire-armsk 

1  A  raised  platfonn,  en  wfakh  tfas  pcnoos  In  authority 
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into  winter  qnarten  in  a  part  of  the  country  that 
18  ill  pacifiea,  and  am  going  myself  to  Laodicea. 
So  much  for  this.  But  let  me  rerert  to  what  I 
have  omitted.  When  you  particularly  advise  me  ; 
and  which  is  more  than  all,  in  what  you  labour 
with  80  much  earnestness  ;  that  I  should  satisfy 
eren  this  Ligurian  scoffer  1° ;  may  I  die,  if  any- 
thing could  be  said  more  elegantly.  But  I  do  not 
call  this  forbearance,  for  that  seems  to  imply  a 
virtue  opposed  to  pleasure,  while  in  mv  life  I  never 
felt  so  great  a  pleasure  as  I  do  from  this  integrity 
of  conduct.  Nor  is  it  the  reputation  (which  is  very 
great),  but  the  thing  itself  that  delights  me.  In 
short,  such  has  been  its  value,  I  did  not  know 
myself,  nor  was  I  aware  what  I  could  do  in  this 
kind.  I  am  justly  proud.  Nothing  can  be  more 
honourable.  In  ^e  mean  time,  it  is  something 
splendid  that  Ariobarzanes  shoidd  live  and  reign 
by  my  assistance.  I  have  preserved  the  king  and 
the  kingdom,  as  it  were,  in  passing,  by  prudence 
and  auuiority,  ana  makhig  myself  inaccessible  to 
his  enemies,  not  merely  shut  against  their  presents. 
At  the  same  time,  not  the  smallest  thing  has  been 
received  from  Cappadocia  ;  and  I  even  hope  that 
during  the  whole  year  of  my  government  not  a 
farthing  of  expense  will  be  incurred  in  the  pro- 
vince. Brutus,  who  was  desponding",  I  nave 
dieered  as  much  as  I  could.  I  love  him  no  less 
than  thou  :  I  had  almost  said,  than  thee.  This  is 
all  I  had  to  tell  you.  I  am  now  preparing  to  send 
a  public  accopnt  to  Rome,  which  will  be  more  full 
than  if  I  had  sent  from  the  Amanus.  But  am  I 
to  understand  that  you  will  not  be  in  Rome  ? 
Everything  depends  upon  the  first  of  March**.  For 
I  am  apprehensive  that  when  the  business  of  the 
province  is  taken  into  consideration,  if  any  resist- 
ance is  made  on  the  part  of  Csesar'',  1  may  be 
continued.  If  you  were  there  to  attend  to  this,  I 
should  have  no  fears.  I  come  now  to  the  affairs 
of  the  city,  with  which,  after  a  long  ignorance,  I 
have  at  length  been  made  acquainted  by  your  most 
acceptable  lettef  of  the  28th  of  December.  Your 
freed-man  Philogenes  took  great  care  to  send  it  by 
a  circuitous  and  not  very  safe  route.  For  that, 
which  you  say  was  delivered  to  Lenius's  servant,  I 
had  not  received  '^.  I  was  pleased  with  what  you 
say  of  'Caesar  respecting  both  the  decree  of  the 
senate'  and  your  own  hopes.  If  he  submits  to  this, 
I  am  safe.  That  Leius  should  have  scorched  him- 
self in  this  Pleetorian  conflagration,  I  am  not  so 
much  concerned \  I  want  to  know  why  Lucceius* 
should  have  t>een  so  vehement  about  Q.  Cassius, 

n  Tills  expression  Is  probably  borrowed  from  a  letter  of 
Attious.  It  is  supposed  to  mean  Cato ;  but  the  reason  of 
the  appellation  is  not  known. 

n  About  ttie  recovery  of  his  money. 

o  When  the  new  consuls  were  to  bring  before  the  senate 
the  consideration  of  the  provinces. 

P  If  Cssar's  friends  resist  the  appointment  of  anybody 
to  succeed  him  in  Oaul ;  in  that  case  the  senate  may  deem 
it  necessary  to  keep  Pompeius  at  home,  and  to  renew  my 
government  of  Cilicia.  For  it  was  expected  that  Pompeius 
might  be  sent  to  put  an  end  to  the  Parthian  war.  8co  let- 
ter 18  of  this  book. 

4  It  must  be  supposed  that  Philogenes  had  previously 
pointed  out  the  same  route  to  this  slave  of  Lenius. 

'  The  senate  had  decreed  to  entertain  the  question  of 
•ending  a  successor  to  Cesar. 

*  This  is  supposed  to  mean  not  a  real  fire,  but  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  against  Plctorius,  in  which  Leius  was 
involved. 


and  what  has  been  done.  As  soon  as  I  get  to 
Laodicea,  I  am  desired  to  present  your  nephew 
Quintus  with  his  robe  *  of  manhood.  I  shall  endea- 
vour carefully  to  regulate  his  conduct.  He,  from 
whom  I  have  derived  such  great  aasistanoe  ",  was  to 
come  to  me  at  Laodicea,  as  he  said,  with  the  yavng 
Cioeros.  I  am  expecting  a  letter  from  Epiros,  to 
bring  me  an  accoimt,  not  only  of  your  oecnpations, 
but  also  of  your  retirement  Nicanor  is  in  ofRce, 
and  liberally  treated  by  me.  I  think  of  sending 
him  to  Rome  with  the  public  despatches,  both  for 
their  more  careful  conveyance,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  he  may  bring  me  back  certain  intelli- 
gence of  you,  and  from  you.  I  am  obliged  to 
Alexis^  for  his  repeated  salutations  ;  but  why  does 
he  not  by  his  own  letters  follow  the  example  of  my 
Alexis  *  to  you  I  I  am  looking  out  for  a  bom  ■ 
for  Phemius.  But  it  is  time  to  stop.  Take  care  of 
yourself,  and  let  me  know  when  you  think  of  re- 
turning to  Rome.  Again  and  agam,  fareweU. 
When  I  was  at  Ephesus,  I  carefully  recommended 
your  affairs  and  your  friends  to  Thermus ;  and  I  now 
do  the  same  by  letter ;  and  I  have  understood  tint 
he  is  of  himself  very  dearous  of  serving  yoa.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  use  your  influence  about 
Pammenus's  house,  as  I  before  mentioned  to  yrm, 
that  what  the  boy  has,  through  your  and  myasaist- 
ance,  may  pot  by  any  means  be  disturbed.  I  con- 
sider this  as  a  point  of  honour  to  both  of  us,  and  h 
will,  besides,  bis  particularly  acceptable  to  me. 


LETTER  XXL 

I  WAS  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  arrived 
safe  in  Epirus,  and  had,  as  you  say,  an  agreeable 
passage.  1  am  rather  concerned  that  you  will  not 
be  in  Rome  at  a  period  so  important  to  me  ;  but  I 
comfort  myself  with  thinking  that  you  will  not  like 
to  winter  there,  and  unnecessarily  to  be  out  of  the 
way  7.  Cassius,  the  brother  of  your  friend  Q.  Cas- 
sius, had  sent  the  letter,  of  which  you  ask  me  the 
meaning,  in  a  more  modest  style  than  that  whiidx 
be  sent  afterwards,  where  he  pretends  to  have  put 
an  end  to  the  Parthian  war.  They  had  indeed 
retreated  from  Antioch  before  the  arrival  of  Bibu- 
lus  ;  but  not  in  consequence  of  any  success  on  oar 
part.  They  are  now  in  winter  quarters  in  the 
Cyrrhestica,  and  threaten  us  with  a  great  war.  For , 
the  son  of  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king,  is  in  our 
province*  ;  andDeiotams,  whose  son  is  engaged 
to  the  daughter  of  Artavasdes*,  from  whom  it  might 

*■  Young  men  at  the  age  of  seventeen  used  to  change  the 
bordered  robe  of  yontb  for  the  plain  one  of  manhood. 

n  Deiotarus.  This  periphrasis  is  probatly  taken  tnm 
Attious's  letter 

▼  The  freed-man  and  amanuensis  of  Atticus. 

^  Tiro,  who  held  the  same  situation  with  Cicem. 

'  This  horn  was  for  a  musical  instrument ;  and  it  baa 
been  with  good  reason  conjectured,  that  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  designed  might  have  been  a  freed-man  at 
Attious,  who  had  cultivated  a  taste  for  music,  and  had 
received  the  name  of  Phemius,  fh>m  amudcian  mentionad 
in  the  Odyssey.  1.  154.  That  Attious  was  himself  fond  at 
music  may  be  conjectured  from  book  Iv.  letter  16 :  **  Ex 
quibns  (Brltannicis  mancipiis)  nuUos  puto  te  Uteris  ant 
muslcis  erudites  ezpeotare." 

7  Expecting  that  for  these  reasons  Atticus  mi^t  piroba- 
bly  change  his  intentions. 

*  Not  Ciowo's  province  of  Cilloia,  but  the  Roman  pt^ 
vince  of  Syria.    Book  vi.  letter  1. 

"  Artavasdcs  was  king,  of  Armenia. 
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be  known,  has  no  doabt  but  the  king  himself  will 
pau  the  Eaphntes  with  all  his  forces  in  the  begin- 
uiog  of  summer.     And  the  very  day  that  Cassius's 
▼ictorious  letter  was  read  in  the  senate^  which  was 
the  7  th  of  October,  mine  brought  an  account  of 
some  disturbance.      Our  friend  Axius  says  that 
mine  carried  with  it  great  authority,  while  no  credit 
was  given  to  the  other,     fiibulus's  had  not  then 
been  received.    I  am  confident  it  must  have  been 
fall  of  alarm.     I  am  afraid  of  this  consequence 
from  it;  that  whilst  Pompeins  is  kept  at  home 
under  the  apprehension  of^  seditious  commotions, 
and  Cesar  is  denied  any  honour  from  the  senate ; 
while  this  knot  is  disenUngling,  the  senate  may 
tbi^  I  ought  not  to  leave  my  government  before 
a  successor  arrives  ;  and  that  in  such  a  disturbed 
state  of  affairs,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  single 
lieutenanto  preside   over    such  large    provinces. 
I  Hence  I  draad  some  prolongation  of  my  time, 
I  which  not  even  the  intercession  of  a  tribune  can 
[stop ;  and  the  more  so,  because  of  your  absence, 
Iwho  by  your  opinion,  influence,  and  zeal,  might 
obviate  many  difficulties.      But  you  wUl  say  that  I 
am  raising  troubles  out  of  my  own  brain.      I  can- 
not help  it :  and  wish  it  were  so.      But  I  am  full 
of  fears  ;  though  I  admired  the  condnsion  of  the 
letter  you  sent  from  Buthrotum  before  you  had 
recovered  fh>m  your  sea-sickness,  in  which  you  say 
.  — **  As  far  as  1  see,  and  hope,  you  will  meet  with 
no  impediment  to  your  departure."    I  should  have 
liked  it  better,  *•  as  I  see,*'  without  that  **  hope." 
1  received  another,  by  a  very  quick  passage,  at 
Iconium,  through  the  messengers  of  the  public 
renters,  dated  the  day  of  Lentulus's  triumph.     In 
this  you  repeat  the  same  mixture  of  bitter  and 
sweet,  telling  me  first  that  I  shall  have  no  hin- 
drance ;  then  adding,  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  that 
you  will  come  to  me.     Your  hesitations  sting  me. 
You  see  by  this  what  lettera  I  have  received.  For  that 
which  you  say  you  gave  to  Camula,  the  slave  of  the 
centurion  Hermon,  has  never  reached  me.      You 
repeatedly  told  me  that  you  had  sent  one  by 
Lenius's  servant.     This,  which  was  dated  the  22d 
of  September,  Lenius  at  length  delivered  to  me  at 
Laodicea,  upon  my  arrival  there  the  1 1th  of  Febru- 
ary.    Your  recommendations  I  acknowledged  to 
Lenius  immediately  in  words,  and  shall  do  so  in 
deed  as  long  as  I  stay.      The  only  new  subject  in 
this  letter  reUted  to  the  Cybiretian  panthers**.     I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  answering  M.  Octavi«s, 
that  you  did  not  believe  I  meant  to  send  any.     In 
future,  what  you  do  not  know  to  be  certain,  you 
may  certainly  deny.  For,  my  own  resolution  being 
inflamed  by  your  opinion,  1  haw  exceeded  every- 
body, as  you  will  find,  in  forbearance,  and  also  in 
justice,  easiness  of  access,  and  clemency.     There 
is  not  anything  excites  so  much  surprise,  as  that 
no  farthing  of  expense  should  have  been  incurred 
since  I  obtained  the  province,  either  for  the  sute, 
or  for  any  of  my  people,  excepting  L.  TuUius  the 
lieutenant.    He,  who  is  otherwise  abstemious,  yet 
on  bis  journey  availed  himself  of  the  Julian  law. 
It  was  only  once  in  the  day ;  not  as  others  had 
done,    in  all    the  villages    he    passed   through; 
besides  him  nobody  received  anything  even  once ; 
this  obliges  me  to  except  him,  when  I  assert  that 
no  farthing  of  expense  was  incurred.    Besides  him 
^  11  had  bsen  osual  for  the  governora  of  provlocsea  to 
(   dmnaod  wild  beasts  to  bo  sent  up  for  the  shows  of  their 
I    frieods  In  Rome. 


nobodv  received  anythinjg.     For  this  pollution*  I 
am  indebted  to  Q.  Titinius.     The  campaign  being  [ 
ended,  I  gave  the  commknd  of  the  wmter  quarteral 
and  of  CUicia  to  my  brother  Quintus.     I  sent  into 
Cyprus,  Q.  Yolusius,  the  son-in-law  of  your  friend 
Tiberius,  a  steady  man,  and  besides  wonderfully 
abstemious,  to  remain  thera  a  few  days,  lest  the 
few  Roman  citizens,  who  carry  on  business  in  those 
parts,  should  think  that  justice  was  denied  them ; 
for  it  is  illegal  to  summon  the  Cypriots  out  of  the 
island.     I  went  myself  on  the  5th  of  January  from 
Taraus  into  Asia  * ;  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what 
admiration  of  the  cities  of  Cilicia,  and  above  all  of 
the  Taraians.      And  when  I  had  passed  the  ranged 
of  the  Taurus,  a  prckligious  expectation  was  raised 
in  the  districts  of  Asia  under  my  jurisdiction,  which 
in  six  months  of  my  government  had  received  no> 
letter'  from  me,  and  had  seen  no  guest'.    For,^ 
before  me,  that  time  had  always  been  employed  in 
a  species  of  traffic,  by  which  the  opulent  cities  gave 
great  sums  of  money  to  be  excused  having  soldierey 
quartered  upon  them  in  the  winter.    The  Cypriots^ 
gave  as  much  as  two  hundred  Attic  talents  (nearly^ 
10,000/.) ;  from  which  island  (I  speak  not  hyper- 
bolically,  but  truly)  no  money  whatever  will  be 
exacted  under  my  government.      In  return  for 
these  benefits,  at  which  they  express  their  astonish- 
ment, I  do  not  permit  them  to  decree  any  hououra 
to  me,  except  in  words  ;  I  forbid  all  statues,  tem- 
ples, chariots ;  nor  am  I  burdensome  to  the  cities 
m  any  other  way — but  perhaps  I  am  to  you,  while 
I  proclaim  all  this  about  myself,  r  Bear  with  me, 
however,  if  yon  love  me  ;  for  it  is  you  who  desired 
me  to  do  it     In  short,  I  have  made  my  progress 
through  Asia  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  famine, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  wretched,  and  which 
was  felt  at  this  time  in  my  part  of  Asia,  owing  to 
the  entire  failure  of  the  crops,  might  seem  a  thing 
to  be  wished  for  by  me».     Wherever  I  have  beena 
I  have  employed  no  force,  no  legal  process,  noi 
insult;   but  have  by  authority  and  exhortation,! 
prevailed  upon  those  Greeks^  and  Roman  citizens,) 
who  had  com  in  store,  to  promise  a  large  supply  i 
to  the  people.     February  the  13th,  on  which  day| 
I  am  writing,  I  have  appointed  to  hold  a  session 
at  Laodicea  for  the  affaira  of  Cybira  ;  the  15th  of 
March  for  those  of  Apamea ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  mean  to  hold  one  for  Synnade,  Pamphylia,  (when 
I  Bhall  look  out  for  a  horn  forPhemius')  Lycaonia^ 
and  Isauria.  The  middle  of  May  I  shall  return  into 
Cilida,  to  spend  there  the  month  of  June,  I  hope 
unmolested  by  the  Parthians.      If  things  go  as  I 


c  In  the  original  it  U  aordet,  *'  fUth,"  which  gives  a 
propriety  to  8t  Paolli  exprewkuM.  1  Cor.  Iv.  W,  where  he 
applioi  to  the  apoetlet  the  terms  "filth  **  and  "  offiMCouriiig  ;** 
for  they  must  he  supposed  to  have  been  fsmiUar  to  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Romans,  at  least  at  that  time,  howerer  strange 
to  our  own.  It  Is  erident  that  Cioero  here  means  Tullius, 
and  that  hesodeslgnatcehimon  account  of  his  misconduct. 

'  Certain  districts  of  the  country,  which  laj  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  but  were  attached  to  Cicero's  government 

•  Letters  demanding  supplies. 

'  No  person  who  was  to  live  upon  them. 

r  As  it  proved  an  additional  subject  of  glory. 

^  By  Greeks  he  means  the  natives ;  so  afterwards  la 
speaking  of  the  Cypriots. 

t  This  is  mentioned  likewise  In  the  preceding  letter. 

J  I  adopt  M.  Mongault*s  conjecture,  that  Aonimn,  as  It 
stands  In  our  copies,  ought  to  he  Lycaonium,  that  being 
the  only  one  not  otherwtae  mentioned  of  the  six  Aslatio 
districto  attached  to  Cicero's  governmsot 
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wish,  I  shall  employ  July  in  passiog  again 
through  the  prorince  on  my  retnm;  for  f  arrived 
within  the  province  at  Laodicea,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Snipicius  and  Marcellus,  the  31  st  of 
July.  I  must  set  out  on  my  departure  the  29th  of 
July,  haying  first  obtained  my  brother  Qutntus's 
consent  to  his  being  left  in  command ;  which  ifiU  be 
very  much  against  both  his  inclination  and  mine ;  but 
it  cannot  with  propriety  be  avoided ;  especially  as 
I  cannot  even  now  detain  that  excellent  man  Pon- 
tinius ;  for  Posthumius,  perhaps  also  Posthumia, 
snatches  him  away  to  Rome.      You  have  here  my 

f  plans.  Now  hear  what  relates  to  Brutus.  Brutus 
M  well  acquainted  with  certain  creditors  of  the  Sala- 
ninians  of  Cjrprus,  M.  Scaptius,  and  P.  Matinius, 
whom  he  has  particularly  recommended  to  me. 
Matinius  I  do  not  know.  Scaptius  came  to  me  io 
the  camp.  I  promised  that  I  would  take  care,  for 
J)rutus'  sake,  that  the  Salaminians  should  pay  him 
the  money  that  was  owing  to  him.  He  thanked 
me ;  and  at  the  same  time  asked  to  be  made  a 
prefect  I  said  I  made  it  a  rule  never  to  appoint 
anybody  engaged  in  traffic,  as  I  had  before  told 
you.,  When  Cn.  Pompeius  asked  me,  I  gave  to 
him  the  same  answer ;  likewise  to  Torquatus,  on 
his  application  for  M.  Lenius,  ypur  friend  ;  and  to 
several  others.  If  he  wished  to  be  made  a  prefect 
for  the  sake  of  his  bond,  I  woold  take  care  he 
should  recover  it.  He  thanked  me,  and  took  his 
leave.  Appius  had  formerly  given  a  few  troops  of 
horse  to  this  Scaptius,  for  the  sake  of  repressing 
the  Salaminians ;  and  had  made  him  a  prefect  But 
he  harassed  the  people  of  Salamis ;  and  I  ordered 
the  horse  to  remove  from  Cyprus,  which  Scaptius 
took  very  ill.  However,  that  I  might  keep  my 
promise  to  him,  when  the  Salaminians  came  to  me 
at  Tarsus,  and  Scaptius  with  them,  I  ordered  them 
to  pay  the  money.  They  said  a  great  deal  about 
the  bond,  and  about  the  ill-usage  they  had  received 
from  Scaptius.  I  said  I  could  not  listen  to  it.  I 
exhorted ;  I  begged,  in  return  for  the  kindness  I 
had  shown  towairds  their  city,  that  they  would  con- 
clude the  business ;  at  last  I  said  I  should  compel 

y  them.      Upon  this  they  not  only  did  not  refuse, 

\  bat  they  added,  thai  they  would  pay  then  out  ojf 

'  me.  For  as  I  had  not  accepted  what  they  had  been 

used  to  give  to  their  governors,  they  in  some  mea- 

^  sure  gave  it  from  my  revenue ;  indeed  the  amount 
of  Scaptius's  debt  was  less  than  the  praetorian  tri- 
bute. I  commended  them.  Right,  says  Scaptius, 
but  let  us  reckon  up  the  amount.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  I  had  declared  in  my  opening  proclama- 
tion, composed  from  different  models'',  that  I 
'  should  maintain  the  interest  of  one  per  cent,  per 
month,  together  with  what  accrued  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  by  the  terms  of  his  bond  demanded 
four  per  cent.  *'  What  do  you  mean,''  said  I ;  **  can 

('  I  act  contrary  to  my  proclamation  ?"  He  then 
produced  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  the  consulship 
of  Lentulus  and  Philippus,  that  whoever  obtained 
the  province  of  Cilicia,  should  pronounce  judgment 
according  to  that  bond.  I  was  at  first  struck  with 
horror ;  for  it  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  city. 
But  I  find  two  decrees  of  the  senate  in  the  same 

\^  year  respecting  this  bond.  The  Salaminians,  when 

^  they  were  desirous  of  raising  money  at  Rome,  were 
prevented  by  the  Gabinian  Uw.  Upon  which  these 
friends  of  Brutus,  relying   upon    his  influence, 

k  See  letter  4  of  this  book. 


oftered  to  advance  the  money  at  four  percent  per 
month,  if  it  could  be  authorised  by  a  o^^M-ee  of  the 
senate.  Through  the  favour  of  Brutus,  a  decree 
was  passed,  "that  no  detriment  should  arise  to 
the  Salaminians,  nor  to  those  who  furnished  the^ 
money."  They  accordingly  paid  the  money. 
But  it  afterwards  occurred  to  them,  that  the  de- 
cree would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  since  the  Gabi- 
nian law  prohibited  the  establishing  a  right  npoa 
the  terms  of  a  bond.  Thereupon  another  deem 
of  the  senate  was  passed,  '*  that  this  bond  should 
have  the  same  validity  as  others."  But  to  return  : 
while  I  was  explaining  this,  Scaptius  drew  me  aside, 
saying  that  he  did  not  mean  to  oppose  my  judg- 
ment ;  but  that  they  believed  they  owed  htm  two 
hundred  talents  (about  10,000/.),  and  this  sum  he 
was  willing  to  accept :  that  they  really  owed  hina 
something  less ;  but  he  wished  me  to  bring  them 
to  this  agreement  Very  well,  said  I.  So  I  called 
them  to  me,  after  Scaptius  had  retired,  and  asked 
them  what  they  offered,  and  what  was  the  amonat 
of  their  debt  They  replied,  one  hundred  and  six 
talents,  (about  5100/.).  I  reported  this  to  Sa^ 
tioB.  The  man  began  to  cUmour.  '*  What  is  the 
use  of  this  ?  "  said  I.  ''  Compare  your  aoeoonta." 
They  sat  down,  and  made  their  computatioo,  wfaieh 
agreed  to  a  sixpence.  They  said  they  were  ready 
to  pay  it,  and  pressed  him  to  take  it  Here  Scap. 
tins  a|;ain  called  me  aside,  and  begged  that  I  would 
leave  the  matter  as  it  stood.  I  gave  way  to  hn 
shameless  reauest;  and  when  the  Gre^  ooao* 
plained,  and  oeeired  leave  to  deposit  the  money  in 
some  temple  S  I  did  not  grant  it.  Everybody  pre- 1 
sent  exclaim^  that  nothing  could  be  more  sfasaae-  \ 
less  than  Scaptius,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  one  ' 
per  cent  per  month,  with  the  annual  oompound  i 
interest ;  some  said  nothing  could  be  more  fooltsh. 
But  to  me  he  appeared  more  impudent  than  fbolislk 
For  thus  he  either  satisfied  hin^elf  with  good  secu- 
rity at  one  per  cent,  or  took  his  chance  for  foor 
per  cent  on  security  which  was  not  good.  This  is 
the  statement  of  my  case ;  which  must  be  approved 
by  Bmtos,  or  he  will  no  longer  deserve  oar  rsgaid. 
It  will  assuredly  be  approved  by  his  uncle" ,  espe- 
cially as  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  lately  pwaaed^  I 
believe  after  your  departure,  on  the  sebjecC  of 
creditors,  that  one  per  cent,  should  oonaUntly  be 
taken  without  compound  interest  y  Whet  differ^ 
ence  this  makes,  if  I  rightly  know  your  fingen\ 
you  have  certainly  computed.  On  tMs  subiectv  by. 
the-bye,  Luoceius  oomplains  to  me  by  letter  thiat 
there  is  great  danger  lest  these  decrees  shonkl  leed^ 
by  the  foult  of  the  senate,  to  cancelling  the  old 
accounts.  He  refers  to  the  mischief,  which  C« 
Julius  formerly  occasioned  by  the  pn 
of  a  single  day** ;  the  state  never  was  ia  ; 
jeopardy.  But  to  return  to  the  busine 
my  case  against  Brutus ;  if  this  may  be  calfed  ■ 
case,  where  nothing  can  with  honour  be  asBd  \m 
opposition ;  especially  as  I  have  left  the  whole  aflalr 
open,  f  What  I  have  to  say  besides,  relatea  to  my 
private   concerns.      On  that  secret  burincss'  I 

1  When  the  mon^  was  defXMlted  in  a  temple,  tha  interest 
upon  it  ceaaed  to  accumulate. 

">  Cato.  B  On  which  you  may  reckon  It 

o  To  what  particular  tronmctlon  thia  alludes  is  aec 
known ;  but  the  state  had  repeatedly  bem  ooovolaed  ky 
the  conduct  of  usurers. 

p  That  this  reUtee  to  his  daughter^  marriaf*  rnv  ha 
inferred  from  letter  4  of  this  hook. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  A^TICUS. 


6f>7 


i{uite  agree  with  yoa.  We  thould  think  of  Potthii- 
mia'f  ion,  lince  Pontidia'a  jeemi  to  be  trifling  with 
Of.  But  I  wiih  you  were  there.  You  mutt  not 
expect  to  hear  anjrthiog  from  mr  brother  Quintua 
at  thia  time  of  the  year ;  for  the  Taurua,  on  account 
of  the  auow,  ia  impaaaable  before  ,the  month  of 
June.  1  continue  to  refresh  *  Thermua  by  frequent 

%  To  ranind  him  of  your  fHcnda^    Loiter  IS  of  this 


letters*  aa  tou  desire.  King  Deiotarus  protesta 
that  P.  Valerius  has  nothing,  and  that  he  supporta 
him.  As  soon  «8  you  know  whether  there  is  any 
Intercalation  at  Rome,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  inform  me  on  what  day  the  mysteries '  will 
take  place.  I  am  in  less  expectation  of  hearing 
from  you,  than  if  you  were  in  Rome  ;  but  yet  I 
expect  it 

r  See  note  at  the  ooooluekm  of  letter  1  of  book  vi. 


BOOK  VI. 


LETTER  I. 


I  RSCBITID  your  letter  at  Laodicea  on  the  fifth 
day  before  the  festival  of  the  Terminalia*,  and 
read  it  with  the  greateat  pleasure ;  for  it  was  full 
of  affection,  of  kindness,  of  attention,  and  diligence. 
To  this  therefore  I  will  reply,  as  you  desire ;  and 
shall  not  follow  my  own  arrangement,  but  the  ordor 
which  you  haTC  adopted.  You  say  that  you  haTe 
▼ery  recently  got  my  letter  from  Cybistra,  dated 
the  22nd  of  September;  and  you  wish  to  know 
what  letters  of  yours  I  hsTC  received.  Almoat  all 
that  you  mention,  except  those  which  you  say  you 
sent  by  Lentulus'  servant  fW>m  Equotuticum  and 
Brnndisium.  So  that  your  paina  have  not  been 
thrown  away,  aa  you  apprehend ;  but  have  been 
admirably  laid  out ;  prorided  it  waa  your  purpose 
to  gratify  me :  for  nothing  givea  me  greater  plea- 
sure. I  am  particularly  glad  that  you  approve  of 
my  reaerve  towards  Appius,  and  my  fireedom 
towards  Brutus.  I  had  thought  it  might  have 
been  otherwise.  For  Appiua  had  written  to  me 
tvro  or  three  letters  on  his  journey,  complaining 
that  I  had  rescinded  some  of  his  rf^;ulations.  Aa 
if,  when  a  patient  changes  his  physician,  he  that 
waa  first  in  attendance  should  quarrel  with  hia 
auocessor  for  deviating  from  the  treatment  which 
he  had  adopted.  Just  so  Appius :  having  treated 
hia  province  by  depletion,  baring  let  it  blood,  and 
naed  every  aort  of  evacuation,  and  delivered  it  up 
to  me  quite  exhausted,  now  does  not  like  to  see  it 
recruited  under  my  care;  but  sometimes  finds 
fault,  while  at  other  timea  he  retuma  thanka ;  for 
I  have  avoided  any  peraonal  reflection  upon  him. 
The  diaatmilarity  alone  of  my  conduct  offends  him. 
What  indeed  can  be  so  dissimilar,  aa  that  the  nro- 
rince,  under  his  government,  should  have  been 
drained  with  expenaes  and  losses ;  and  that  from 
the  time  I  have  held  it,  there  should  have  been  no 
charge  of  a  aingle  penny,  either  privately  or  pub- 
lidv  ?  to  say  nothing  of  his  prefects,  hia  attendants, 
and  lieutenants ;  his  plunderiogs  also,  hia  licen- 
tiousnesa,  and  insults :  whereas  now  there  ia  no 
private  houae  managed  with  such  prudence,  such 
regularity,  such  moderation,  aa  the  whole  of  my 
province.  Thia  some  friends  of  Appius  absurdly 
misrepresent,  aa  if  I  waa  studious  of  applause  at 
hia  expense ;  and  did  my  duty  not  for  the  sake  of 
my  own  reputation,  but  of  his  discredit  But  if 
Appius,  agreeably  to  Brutua^s  letter  which  I  have 

•  The  Roman  coetom  of  dating  by  the  number  of  daye 
previooe  to  any  feetiral  is  w^  known.    In  thia  «'"***Tt 
fbe  fifth  day  before  the  Terminalia  moat  be  about  the  | 
middle  of  Febnury.  J 


sent  vou,  expresses  hia  thanks  to  me,  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  about  it :  nevertheless,  on  the  very 
day  that  1  am  writing  before  it  is  light,  I  think  oif 
abolishing  many  of  his  unjust  acts  and  regulations. 
I  come  now  to  Brutus,  whose  interests  I  have 
embraced  with  the  greatest  warmth,  at  your 
desire ;  and  for  whom  I  had  begun  to  entertain 
affection  ;  but— shall  I  speak  it  ?  I  check  myself 
from  fear  of  offending  you.  Do  not,  however, 
imagine  that  I  have  anything  more  at  heart  than 
to  do  u  he  directs ;  or  diat  there  is  anything  about 
which  I  have  taken  more  pains.  He  gave  me  a 
list  of  instructions ;  and  you  had  already  conferred 
with  me  upon  the  same  subjects ;  all  of  which  I 
have  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  diligence.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  laboured  to  make  Ariobar- 
zanea  pay  him  the  talenta  he  nromised  to  give  me. 
As  long  as  the  king  remainea  with  me,  tl^  trans- 
action went  on  very  well :  aiterwarda  be  began  to 
be  pressed  hard  by  a  multitude  of  Pompeius's 
agents :  and  Pompeius  haa  alone  more  authority 
than  all  other  people ;  because,  in  addition  to  other 
reasons,  it  is  thought  he  will  come  to  the  Parthian 
war.  He  is  now  paid  by  instalments  of  thirty-three 
Attic  talents  (6000/.)  every  month;  and  that  is 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  monthly  interest  But 
onr  friend  Cnseus*  bears  this  patiently.  He  is 
without  his  principal;  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
interest,  though  it  is  incomplete.  Ariobarzanes 
pays  nobody  else,  nor  can  he  pay ;  for  his  treasury 
is  exhausted,  and  he  haa  no  revenue.  By  Appius's 
ordinance,  he  demands  tributes  ;  but  these  hardly 
fnmish  the  interest  due  to  Pompeius.  The  king 
has  two  or  three  very  rich  friends ;  but  they  keep 
what  belongs  to  them  with  as  much  care  as  I  or 
you.  On  my  part,  however,  I  do  not  cease  by 
letter,  to  entreat,  to  persuade,  to  upbraid  the  king. 
Deiotarus  haa,  likewise,  told  me  that  he  haa  sent 
messengers  to  him  about  Brutus's  business ;  who 
brought  him  back  word  that  the  king  haa  nothing. 
In  truth,  nielieve  nothing  can  be  more  plunder^ 
than  that  kingdom,  nothing  more  indigent  than  the 
king:  ao  that  I  think  either  of  renouncing  my 
wardship  ;  or,  like  Scsevola  in  the  case  of  Glabrio, 
of  refusing  to  pay  the  interest  and  chargea  upon 
hia  debts.  However,  to  M.  Scaptius*  and  L. 
Garius,  who  managed  Brutua's  business  in  the 
kingdom,  I  have  given  the  prefecturea  which  1 
promiaed  Brutus  through  you,  aa  they  did  not 
trade  within  my  province  :  for  you  remember  my 


nhlrn 


•  This  M.  Boaptlos  muti  be  a  diffenot  ^^ 
who  !•  afterwards  jotauid  with  P.  Mattnloa 
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conditioiis,  that  he  should  take  what  prefectures 
he  pleased,  provided  it  was  not  for  one  engaged  in 
traffic.  I  bad,  therefore,  given  him  two  brides. 
But  the  persons  for  whom  he  had  asked  had  left 
the  province.  Now  let  me  explain  to  yon  the 
affair  of  the  Salaminians^,  which  I  perceive  is  as 
new  to  yon  as  it  was  to  me  :  for  I  never  under- 
stood from  Brutus  that  the  money  belonged  to 
him.  Indeed  I  have  his  own  memorandum,  in 
which  it  is  said,  **  The  Salaminians  owe  money  to 
M.  Scaptius  and  P.  Matinius,  my  intimate  friends.** 
These  he  recommends  to  me ;  and  adds,  as  a  sort 
of  spur,  that  he  was  himself  surety  for  them  to  a 
large  amount.  I  had  arranged  that  the  Salami- 
nians should  repay  it  at  twdve  per  cent,  for  six 
years,  with  an  accruing  interest  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  But  Scaptius  demanded  forty-eight  per 
cent.  I  was  afraid,  if  he  had  obtained  this,  that 
you  would  vourself  cease  to  love  me.  For  I  should 
have  receded  from  my  own  proclamation ;  and 
should  have  utterly  ruined  a  city  placed  under  the 
protection  of  Cato,  and  of  Brutus  himself,  and 
distinguished  by  my  benefits^.  At  this  very  time 
Scaptius  suddenly  produces  a  letter  of  Brutus, 
saying  that  the  affair  was  at  his  own  risk  ;  which 
he  hA  never  mentioned  either  to  me  or  you  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  requesting  that  I  would  make 
Scaptius  a  prefect.  But  I  had,  through  you,  made 
this  exception,  that  it  must  not  be  a  person  engaged 
in  traffic.  Or  if  I  did  appoint  anybody,  least  of 
all  could  I  appoint  him ;  because  he  had  been  a 

E refect  under  Appius,  and  having  some  troops  of 
orse,  had  actually  besieged  the  senate  in  their 
house  of  assembly  at  Salamis,  in  consequence  of 
which  five  senators  had  been  starved  to  death. 
As  soon  as  I  received  information  of  this  from 
certain  Cypriots,  who  were  sent  to  meet  me  at 
Ephesus,  I  wrote  the  very  day  I  reached  the  pro- 
vince, to  remove  the  troops  out  of  the  island.  On 
this  account  I  imagine  Scaptius  must  have  written 
unfavourably  of  me  to  Brutus.  This,  however,  is 
my  feeling  upon  the  subject:  if  Brutus  should 
think  that  I  ought  to  have  awarded  the  forty-eight 
per  cent.,  after  having  maintained  the  interest  of 
twelve  per  cent,  through  the  whole  province,  and 
declared  it  in  mj  proclamation,  and  even  had  the 
concurrence  of  the  severest  usurers;  or  if  he 
should  complain  of  my  refusing  a  prefecture  to 
one  engaged  in  trade,  which  I  have  refused  to 
Torquatus,  in  the  case  of  your  friend  Lenius,  and 
to  Pompeius  himself,  in  the  case  of  Sex.  Statius, 
and  have  received  their  approbation  of  my  conduct; 
or  if  he  should  be  offended  at  my  withdrawing  the 
troops ;  I  shall  be  sorry  indeed  to  have  incurred 
his  displeasure,  but  much  more  so  to  find  him  a 
different  man  from  what  I  had  supposed.  This, 
however,  Scaptius  must  acknowledge,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  receive  all  the  money  according  to  the 
terms  of  my  decree.  I  may  add,  too,  what  I  doubt 
if  you  will  yourself  approve :  for  the  interest  ought 
to  have  stood  as  it  was  in  the  decree ;  and  the 
Salaminians  wished  accordingly  to  deposit  it*: 
but  I  prevailed  upon  them  to  forbear.  They  gave 
way  to  me  indeed ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  them 
if  PauUus  should  succeed  to  the  province.'    All 

▼  The  tame  that  is  d«UUed  book  v.  letter  21. 

w  The  ffland  of  Cypms  had  been  taken  from  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  provinoe  undar 
the  direction  of  Cato  and  Brntos. 

s  6ce  book  v.  letter  91,  note  K 


this  I  did  for  Brutns*  sake,  who  has  written  to 
you  very  kindly  about  me :  but  to  me,  even  when 
he  is  asking  a  favour,  he  writes  in  a  dogmatical, 
haughty,  uncivil  manner.  I  wish  you  would  write 
to  Urn  upon  these  matters,  that  I  may  know  how 
he  takes  it:  for  you  will  inform  me.  I  had  indeed 
particularly  mentioned  this  subject  to  you  in  a 
former  letter' ;  but  I  would  have  you  distinctly 
understand  that  I  had  not  forgot  what  you  said  in 
some  of  your  letters,  that  if  I  brought  back  from 
this  province  nothing  else  besides  his  favour,  it 
was  sufficient.  Be  it  so,  since  you  desire  it :  but 
with  this  condition  I  presume  that  I  incur  no 
guilt.  Accordingly  I  decreed  the  payment  of 
Scaptius's  debt  without  delay.  How  properly  the 
decree  was  formed  I  leave  yoit  to  judge.  I  shall 
not  appeal  even  to  Cato.  But  do  not  snppoae  I 
have  thrown  aside  your  exhortations,  which  are 
imprinted  in  my  bosom.  With  tears  in  your  eyea 
you  commended  to  me  my  reputation.  What 
letter  of  yours  is  there  in  which  you  do  not  advert 
to  it?  Let  then  who  will  be  angry;  I  ahall  be 
content  with  having  right  on  my  side ;  especiaJly 
as  I  have  bound  myself  by  six  books*,  aa  it  were 
so  many  pledges,  with  which  I  am  rejoiced  to  find 
you  so  well  pleased.  In  these  you  doubt  abo«t 
one  historical  fact,  relatbg  to  Cnsus  the  son  ci 
M.  Flavins.  But  he  did  not  live  before  the  time 
of  the  decemviri  :  for  he  was  cumle-sdile  ;  wiuch 
was  an  office  instituted  many  yean  after  the 
decemviri.  What  then  was  the  use  of  bis  pub- 
lishing the  table  of  the  festivals  ?  It  is  suppoecd 
to  have  been  at  some  time  concealed,  with  the  view 
of  making  it  necessary  to  consult  the  few  upon  the 
proper  days  for  transacting  business.  And  many 
authors  assert,  that  On.  Flavins  the  scribe  pub- 
lished the  list  of  festivals,  and  composed  the  for- 
mularies of  legal  process;  that  you  may  nM 
suppose  it  to  be  my  invention,  or,  rather  that  of 
Africanus,  for  it  is  he  that  speaks.  What  is  said 
about  the  gesture  of  a  player  has  not  escaped  you. 
You  entertam  a  wicked  suspicion  * ;  I  wrote  it  in 
perfect  simplicity.  You  say  that  you  heard  of  my 
being  saluted  imperator  through  Philotimua.  But 
I  take  for  granted,  since  you  have  been  in  Epirus, 
you  have  received  from  me  two  letters,  with  a  frill 
account  of  everything ;  one  from  Pindenissoa  pre- 
sently after  its  capture,  the  other  from  Lnodicea, 
both  delivered  to  your  servants.  Upon  the  same 
subject  I  sent  public  despatches  to  Rome  by  two 
different  messengers,  for  fear  of  the  accidents  of  a 
sea  voyage.  About  my  daughter  TuUia  I  agree 
with  you ;  and  have  written  to  her,  and  to  T^cn- 
tia,  to  express  mv  concurrence.  For  you  had 
before  said — **and  I  could  wish  you  had  gone 
back  to  your  own  flock**."  The  correction  of  the 
letter  brought  by  Memmius  was  a  matter  of  no 
difficulty  :  for  I  greatly  prefer  him  from  Pontidia* 
to  the  other  from  Servilia :  therefore  you  may  get 
the  assistance  of  Aufius,  who  has  always  been  very 
friendly  to  me ;  and  now  may  be  expected  to  be 
still  more  so,  as  he  ought  to  succeed  to  his  brother 
Appius's**  affection  towards   me,  along  with  the 

7  Book  ▼.  letter  21.  *  De  Republioa. 

•  By  suppoaiiig  it  glanced  al  the  aotkm  of  Hortenaha^ 
which  was  thooght  to  be  too  artificial. 

^  By  hia  own  flock,  Atticus  meant  hia  own  eqoaatriaa 
rank,  from  whence  to  take  a  huaband  for  hia  daughter, 
e  Mentioned  before,  book  ▼.  letter  21. 

*  Thia  Appiua  waa  not  the  same  Appius  CUodins^  rf 
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rest  of  hiA  inheritance.  He  often  declared  bow 
much  he  esteemed  me ;  and  showed  it  in  the  affair 
of  Bursa  *.  You  will  relicTe  me  from  a  great  source 
of  anxiety'.  I  am  not  pleased  with  Fumius's 
exception' ;  for  the  only  time  that  I  dread  is  the 
one  which  he  excepts.  I  should  write  more  to 
you  upon  this  subject  if  you  were  at  Rome.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  you  place  all  hope  of  peace  in 
Pompeius.  So  it  is :  and  I  think  that  the  charge  of 
dissimulation^  must  be  removed.  If  the  arrange- 
ment of  my  letter  is  confused,  you  must  attribute 
it  to  yourself ;  for  I  follow  you  in  your  sudden 
transitions.  The  young  Ciceros  are  attached  to 
each  other,  and  pursue  their  studies  and  exercises 
together ;  but,  as  Isocrates  said  of  Ephorus  and 
Theopompus',  one  wants  a  bridle,  the  other  a  spur. 
1  mean  to  present  Quintus  with  his  gowni  of  man- 
hood on  the  festival  of  Bacchus  (March  18),  as 
his  father  desired.  I  shall  observe  the  day,  on 
the  presumption  of  there  being  no  intercalation. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Dionysius.  The 
boys  say  that  be  is  very  passionate  ;  but  there  can 
be  nobody  of  more  learning,  or  better  morals,  or 
more  attached  to  you  and  me.  It  is  with  justice 
that  you  hear  the  commendations  of  Thermus  and 
Silius  :  they  conduct  themselves  most  honourably. 
Kdd  also  M.  Nonius,  Bibulus,  me,  if  you  will.  I 
wish  Scrofa  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself;  for  it  is  a  situation  of  splendour^.  The 
others  discredit  the  administration  of  Cato.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  recommended 
my  cause'  to  Hortensius.  Dionysius  thinks  there 
is'  no  hope  about  Amianus.  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  no  trhce  of  Terentius.  Msragenes"*  must 
certainly  be  dead.  I  have  passed  through  his  pro- 
perty, on  which  there  was  not  a  living  creature 
remaining.  I  did  not  know  this  at  the  time  I 
spoke  to  your  freed-man  Democritus.  I  have 
ordered  the  Rhosiac"  vases.  But,  pray  what  are 
you  thinking  of  ?  In  wrought  dishes  and  splendid 
covers  you  use  to  entertain  me  vrith  a  dinner  of 
herbs :  what  then  can  I  suppose  you  will  serve  up 
in  earthenware?  Directions  have  been  given  to 
search  out  a  horn  for  Phemius*^ :  it  will  no  doubt 

whom  Ciooo  elsewhere  speaks  as  his  predeoeeBor  fn  the 
gOTermncnt  of  Cllioi& 

«  Cicero  had  formerly  arraigned  T.  Manattns  PUnous 
Borm,  on  which  cocaaian  it  Is  probahle  this  Appioa  might 
bare  shown  aome  civility  to  him. 

'  On  the  Boliject  of  TuUia's  marrisffa 

f  Fumins  appears  to  have  propoited  a  decree  to  pennit 
the  gOTeraors  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  to  r«t<ign  their  provinces 
at  the  expiration  of  their  year,  except  the  I'arthlans  should 
advance  before  the  month  of  July. 

h  See  book  iv.  letter  10. 

1  Two  writers  of  history,  brought  np  undo*  laoorates. 

i  See  book  v.  letter  90,  note  *. 

k  This  is  supposed  to  allude  to  some  government  of 
which  Scrofa  was  desiruns,  and  for  which  the  other  candi- 
dates were  unfit.  The  subsequent  mention  of  Cato's  ad- 
ministration probably  relates  to  aome  expression  used  by 
AtticuB  on  this  occasion. 

I  The  cauae  hen  mentioned  muat  mean  hia  leave  to 
return  homo. 

•  Thia  la  the  person  to  whom  Attious'  slave  had  fled. 
[See  book  v.  letter  15.]  Those  mentioned  before  were  pro- 
bably debtors  of  Attious. 

"  Rhoaus  was  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  oonflnea  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  might  perhapa  have  beoi  diatin* 
i^nlabed  for  Ita  pottery ;  but  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in 
Pliniua  or  elsewhov. 

o  This  is  before  mentioned,  book  v.  letter  90i 


be  found.    I   trust  he  will   perform   something 
worthy  of  it.     We  are  threatened  with  a  Parthian 
war.    Cassius  has  sent  a  foolish  letter'.     Bibulus's 
has  not  yet  been  received ;  when  it  Is  read,  I  ima. 
gine  the  senate  will  at  length  be  roused.     For  my 
own  part,  I  am  in  great  perplexity.    If,  as  I  hope, 
the  term  of  my  service  is  not  extended,  I  hare  still 
fears  about  June  and  July.    Yet,  suppose  any 
irruption  to  be  made,  Bibulus  will  surely  be  able 
to  hold  out  for  two  months.     But  what  will  be  the 
situation  of  him  whom  I  leave  there ;  especially  if 
it  be  my  brother  ?  or  what  vriU  be  my  own,  if  I 
do  not  take  my  departure  so  soon  ?    This  is  a  great 
difficulty.     I  have,  however,  agreed  with  Deio- 
tarus,  that  he  is  to  join  my  camp  with  all  his 
forces.     He  has  thirty  cohorts  of  400  men  each, 
armed  in  our  manner  ;  and  2000  horse.    He  will 
support  us  till  Pompeius  arrives ;   who,  by  the 
letters  I  have  received  from  him,  gives  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  business  will  be  left  to  him.    The 
Parthians  have  taken  up  their  winter  quarters  in 
the  Roman  prorincei.     Orodes'  himself  is  ex- 
pected.    In  short,  there  is  some  stir.     I  have 
made  no  deviation  from  Bibulus's  proclamation, 
besides  that  exception  about  which  you  wrote  to 
me,  as  containing  a  reflection  upon  our  order*.     I 
have  adopted  what  is  equivalent,  but  more  guarded, 
from  the  Asiatic  proclamation  of  Q.  Mucins,  son 
to  Publius,  **  that  covenants  should  be  performed 
with  good  faith,  excepting  when  the  transaction 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  properly  be 
observed."     I  have  also  followed  many  parts  of 
Scsvola's ;  among  the  rest,  that  which  the  Greeks 
consider  as  the  restoration  of  their  freedom  ;  that, 
in  settling  their  disputes  with  each  other,  they 
should  use  their  own  laws.    The  proclamation  is  a 
short  one,  because  of  my  having  divided  it  under 
two  distinct  heads :  one  of  them  provincial ;  in 
which  is  contained  what   relates  to   the  public 
accounts  of  the  cities,  to  debts,  interest  of  money, 
contracts,  likewise  all  the  concerns  of  the  pubUc 
renters :  the  other  embraces  what  could  not  con- 
veniently be  determined  without  a  proclamation, 
the  entering  upon  inheritances  and  property,  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  and  sales  of  effects ; 
which  are  usually  demanded  and  executed  under  a 
decree  of  the  governor.    A  third  head,  concerning 
the  determination  of  all  other  causes,  I  leftun. 
written,  professing  to  regulate  my  decrees  of  this 
sort  by  those  of  Rome.     Thus  I  endeavour,  and 
hitherto  succeed  in  giving  general  satisfaction. 
The  Greeks  are  delighted  with  baring  judges  of 
their  own  nation.     Poor  ones,  you  will  say.    What 
does  it  signify?   at  least  they  think   they  have 
obtained  their  freedom  by  it.     For  your  people* 
truly  have  dignified  judges  in  the  persons  of  Turpio 
the  cobbler,  and  Vettius  the  broker.    You  vrish  to 
know  what  1  mean  to  do  with  the  renters.    I  make 
much  of  them,  I  humour  them,  I  commend  them 
in  words,  and  pay  them  honours ;  but  take  care 
they  shall  not  be  vexatious  to  anybody.    What  is 
most  extraordinary,  even  Servilius  abided  by  the 
interest  of  money,  as  it  had  been  ratified  in  their 
contracts.    But  I  manage  thus  :  I  appoint  a  day 
at  a  considerable  distance,  before  which  if  they 

P  Book  V.  letter  21. 

«  Cicero,  when  he  calls  it  "onr  province,**  means  not 
his  own  but  a  Roman  province. 
'  The  Parthian  king.       •  The  order  of  Roman  knights. 
<  The  people  of  Epirus. 
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pay  what  is  due,  I  give  notice  tiiat  I  shall  estimate 
the  interest  at  twelve  per  cent. ;  bat  if  they  do  not 
pay,  then  I  leave  them  to  their  contract.  By 
these  means  both  the  Greeks  pay  at  a  reasonable 
interest,  and  the  renters  get  an  arrangement  which 
b  very  acceptable.  Such  is  the  present  state  of 
things  ;  they  have  verbal  honour  in  full  measure, 
and  frequent  invitations.  In  short,  they  are  all  so 
well  wiUi  me,  that  everybody  thinks  himself  to  be 
the  most  so.  But  withal,  •*  there  is  nothing  °" — 
you  know  the  rest.  About  the  statue  of  Africanus 
(how  unconnected  the  subjects  !  but  this  very  cir- 
cumstance delights  me  in  your  letter ;)  what  say 
you  ?  Does  not  this  Scipio  Metellns  know  that 
his  own  ancestor  was  never  censor  ?  Yet  on  the 
statue,  which  you  had  placed  in  that  elevated  situa- 
tion in  the  temple  of  Ops,  there  was  inscribed 
nothing  but  *'  ConsuL''  Likewise  on  that  which 
is  in  the  temple  of  Pollux  there  is  inscribed 
**  Consul:"  and,  that  it  was  of  this  same  Africa- 
nus, the  attitude,  the  dress,  the  ring,  the  likeness 
itself  declares  :  in  fact,  when  in  that  crowd  of  gilt 
knights,  which  this  Metellus  placed  in  the  capitol, 
I  observed  the  statue  of  Africanus  with  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Serapion,  I  supposed  it  to  be  an  error  of 
the  workman ;  but  now  I  see  it  was  Metellus's. 
What  a  disgraceful  ignorance  !  Respecting  Fla- 
vins, and  the  festivals,  if  it  is  a  mistake,  at  least 
it  is  a  general  one ;  and  you  have  very  properly 
doubted ;  and  I  was  near  following  the  common 
opinion  ;  as  is  done  in  many  of  the  circumstances 
related  by  the  Greek  historians.  For  who  has  not 
asserted  that  the  Eupolis  of  the  ancient  comedy 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Alcibiades  as  he  was 
sailing  to  Sicily  ?  Yet  Eratosthenes  has  confuted 
it,  by  adducing  plays  which  he  wrote  alter  that 
time.  But  is  Duns  of  Samos,  therefore,  an  histo- 
rian of  great  research,  to  be  reviled  because  he  has 
made  the  same  mistake  as  many  others  ?  Who 
has  not  said  that  Zaleucus  composed  kws  for  the 
Locrians  ?  And  is  Theopbrastus  then  to  be  scorned, 
because  the  circumstance  is  contradicted  by  your 
favourite  Timieus  ?  But  not  to  know  that  his 
own  ancestor  had  not  been  censor,  is  disgraceful : 
especially  as,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  after 
his  consulship,  no  Cornelius  whatever  had  been 
censor.  As  to  what  you  say  of  Philotimus,  and 
the  payment  of  the  20,600  sestertii  (165/.),  I  un- 
derstand that  Philotimus  came  to  the  Chersone- 
sus^  about  the  beginning  of  January;  but  I  have 
yet  received  nothing  from  him.  Camillus  sends 
me  word  that  he  has  received  the  residue  which 
belonged  to  me ;  what  that  is  I  know  not,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know.  But  of  these  matters 
hereafter.  Perhaps  they  can  best  be  settled  when 
we  meet  One  thing,  my  Atticus,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  your  letter  disturbed  me :  for  you 
write  thus — '*  What  more  ?  **•  Then  you  go  on  to 
entreat  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  **  not  to 
relax  in  my  vigilance,  and  to  take  care  what  is 
done.''  Have  you  then  heard  anything  wrong 
of  anybody  ?  Though  assuredly  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  f&f  from  it.  For  it  would  not  have 
escaped  me,  nor  will  it  Yet  that  admonition  of 
yours,  BO  particular,  seems  to  indicate  something. 

Uln  the  original  there  are  only  two  Greek  words,  the 
onfng  of  some  sentence  familiar  to  Atticus,  but  not 
known  at  this  time ;  of  conrse  the  sense  is  matter  of  con- 
jtHrtiire,  In  which  state  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  it 
*  To  collect  debts.    See  book  vi.  letter  &. 


Respecting  M.  Octavins,  I  now  reply  to  jon  a 
second  time,  that  you  have  given  him*^  a  very 
proper  answer.  I  wish  yon  had  done  it  a  little 
more  confidently.  For  Cslius  sent  his  freed-man 
to  me  with  a  very  civil  letter ;  but  spake  of  the 
panthers,  and  of  the  cities',  most  foully.  I  wrote 
word  back  that,  in  the  first  place,  I  waa  Morry 
I  should  be  so  little  known  in  this  obscurity,  as  to 
have  it  yet  unheard  in  Rome  that  no  expenses 
were  imposed  upon  the  people  of  my  province,  bat 
for  the  payment  of  debts :  and  I  informed  him 
that  it  was  neither  lawful  for  me  to  procure  the 
money  he  wanted,  nor  for  him  to  receive  it :  and  I 
admonished  him,  whom  I  really  love,  that  having 
been  himself  the  accuser  of  others',  he  should 
conduct  himself  more  cautiously.  In  the  next 
place,  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  my  honour,  to  make  the  Cybiritass 
have  a  pubUc  hunting  by  my  command.  Lepta  is 
in  raptures  with  your  letter ;  for  it  is  beantifnilj 
written,  and  has  put  me  in  high  favour  with  him. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  your  daughter  for  havia^ 
expressly  desired  yon  to  send  me  her  good  wisbei: 
I  am  obliged  to  Pilia  also :  but  the  former  has  been 
more  forward  in  her  kindness,  by  greeting  me. 
whom  she  has  yet  never  seen.  Do  you,  therefinr, 
in  return  make  my  compliments  to  both  of  them. 
A  passage  of  your  letter  dated  the  31st  of  Deoea- 
her  contained  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  cele- 
brated oath",  which  I  had  not  forgotten :  for  on 
that  day  I  was  great  in  my  robe  of  honour.  Toe 
have  my  reply  to  all  the  subjects  of  yoar  letten ; 
not,  as  you  ask  me,  gold  for  brass  *  ;  but  like  for 
like.  But  there  is  another  little  letter,  which  I 
must  not  leave  unanswered.  Lucceioa  mi^ 
indeed  very  well  give  up  his  Tusculamim^ ;  unless, 
perhaps,  that  he  likes  to  retire  there  with  his 
piper.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  real 
state  of  his  affairs.  I  hear,  too,  that  our  friend 
Lentulus  has  offered  for  sale  his  Tusculanum  on 
account  of  his  debts.  I  wish  to  see  them  both 
free ;  and  likewise  Sestius,  and  add,  if  you  plea^ 
Caelius  :  to  all  of  whom  may  be  applied  that  vene 
of  Homer,  '*  They  were  ashamed  to  refuse,  oA 
afraid  to  accept*."  I  imag^ine  you  have  heaJrd  <d 
Curio's  intention  of  proposing  the  recall  of  Mea- 
mius.  About  the  security  of  Egnatiua  Sididnus'. 
I  have  yet  some  hope,  though  not  much.  PLds- 
rius,  whom  you  commend  to  me,  is  very  unwell ; 
but  Deiotarus  takes  great  care  of  him  in  his  ock- 
ness.  I  have  now  replied  also  to  your  little  letter. 
I  hope  you  will  let  me  frequently  hear  from  yn 

w  Book  V.  letter  21. 

<  Wanting  Cioero  to  use  his  authority  for  Curio's  flarkc 
by  demanding  panthers  and  lerying  GontribatifOBMi  froa 
oertain  towns  in  his  province. 

r  It  was  he  who  had  accused  C.  Antonlns  of  cM-rap^m 

X  yVheax  upon  resigning  the  oonsolship  on  the  3lat  it 
December,  Cicero  haring  been  invidiously  forbid  to  bs 
rangue  the  people,  adroitly  altered  the  usual  oath,  as^ 
instead  of  swearing  that  he  had  faithfully  dlschai^  h> 
duty,  he  swore  that  the  repnblio  and  city  of  Koaae  bad 
been  saved  by  his  mean& 

»  Alluding  to  Diomed'b  exchanging  his  brazen  armcw 
for  Qlaucus's  of  gold,  mentioned  in  Homer. 

l>  I  suspect  Cicero  niay  have  used  the  word  TnrnlanMn 
only  in  reference  to  his  own  villa  of  that  name. 

c  The  application  is  a  little  uncertain,  but  is  genersUy 
supposed  to  signify,  that  these  persons  were  ashamed  iJ 
refusing  the  offers  held  out  to  them  by  Casnr  In  tAtf 
nocossitiee,  yet  afraid  of  acovpting  them. 

«*  Probably  some  creditor  of  Cioero. 
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hile  I  remua  at  Laodicea,  that  is,  till  tbe  15th  of 
[ay ;  and  when  you  come  to  Athens  (for  by  that 
me  we  shall  know  about  the  city  business,  and 
boat  the  provinces,  which  are  all  deferred  to  the 
tooth  of  March),  send  me  a  special  messenger. 
\nt  is  it  true  that  you  have,  through  Herodes, 
Iready  got  from  Caesar  fifty  Attic  talents  (9000/.)  ? 
J  which,  as  I  hear,  you  have  greatlj  incurred  the 
iipleasure  of  Pompeins ;  for  he  thinks  you  have 
eroured  what  belonged  to  him ;  and  tlmt  Ciesar 
ill  become  the  more  active  in  building  at  the 
rroTC*.    I  heard  this  from  P.  Vedius,  a  great 
rodigal,    but  well    acquainted    with    Pompeins. 
"his  Vedius  met  me  with  two  light  carriages,  and 
larger  one  suitably  equipped,  and  a  litter,  and  a 
reat  retinue ;  for  which,  if  Curio's  law  should 
ave  passed',  hjt  will  be  obliged  to  pay  a  hundred 
estertia  (800/.).     He  had  besides  a  dog-headed 
lonkey  in  the  carriage,  and  some  wild  asses.     I 
terer  saw  a  more  extravagant  fellow.     But  hear 
be  coDclnsioa.     He  lodged  at  Laodicea  with  Pom- 
leios  Vindullus,  and  there  he  left  his  equipage 
rben  he  came  to  me.     Presently  Vindullus  dies, 
rhich  event  it  is  thought  will  concern  Pompeins 
d^nsc.     C.  Yennonius  comes  to  Vindullus' s 
koose ;  and  as  he  was  sealing  the  effects,  he  lights 
ipoQ  the  things  belonging  to  Vedius.     Among 
hese  were  found  five  lagunculse  ^  of  married  women, 
me  of  fbe  sbter  of  a  friend  of  yours,  a  brutish' 
nan,  who  associates  with  him,  and  wife  of  that 
Deny  Lepidus,  who  bears  these  things  so  care- 
essly.    I  wished  to  send  you  this  history  by-the- 
ije ;  for  we  are  both  of  us  very  curious.    There  is 
)De  thing  besides  I  would  have  you  consider.    I 
m  told   that  Appius  is   erecting  a  portico  at 
Gleosis.    Should  I  be  foolish,  if  I  were  to  erect 
)De  at  the  Academy ^  ?     I  think  so,  you  will  say. 
Fben  you  must  give  it  me  in  writing.     I  am  very 
foad  of  Athens,  and  should  like  to  leave  some 
ooemorial,  while  I  hate  false  inscriptions  on  other 
persons'  statues.     But  as  it  shall  please  you.     You 
ffiU  also  inform  me  on  what  day  the  Roman  mys- 
t^ies  fall^  ;  and  how  you  pass  the  winter.     Take 
care  of  your  health.    The  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
filth  day  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra^ 


•  Ccnr  bunt  a  splendid  house  at  Arioiam,  by  the  sacred 
pov«  of  Diana.  '  A  sumptuary  law. 

f  From  tbe  name  of  Pompeins  pr^xed  to  Vindullus,  it 
il>p«ar8  probable  that  the  lattermigfat  be  a  fraed-man  of 
PMnpsiiu ;  in  which  case,  if  he  died  intestate  and  without 
chUdrm,  Pompeius  would  suoceed  to  mie  half  of  his 
property. 

^  I  hare  left  the  Latin  word  as  it  stands  in  Onevlua's 
editkm,  without  attempting  to  suggest  either  an  alteration 
or  explanation.  Whatever  be  its  proper  signification, 
whether  an  image,  as  some  have  supposed,  or  some  article 
of  fonale  uae,  it  seems  at  least  to  have  contained  an  Im* 
pnas  or  name,  by  which  its  ownor  might  be  known. 

i  A  joking  expr^sion  for  Brutus,  admiasiblo  only  in 
«ich  Joking  relations.  The  word  Lepidus  is  afterwards 
hitToduoed  in  a  rimilar  manner. 

i  The  Academy  at  Athens,  the  original  seat  of  that 
•7*tem  of  phflosophy  which  Cicero  followed. 

^  It  was  before  observed,  that  previously  to  Cesar's 
ootrection  of  the  calendar,  the  year  was  regulated  by  the 
hitercalatkm  of  more  or  fewer  days  between  the  23d  and 
i4th  of  February,  at  the  diacretion  of  the  pontifioos ;  and 
till  this  was  proclaimed,  the  time  of  the  subsequent  festi- 
vals was  not  known. 

>  That  Is,  after  the  memoraUe  afflray  in  whl<A  Clodins 
«a»  killed,  and  which  Cicno  humorously  compares  to  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  famous  In  Grecian  history. 


LETTER    II. 

Your  freed-man,  Philogenes,  having  called  to 
pay  his  respects  to  me  at  Laodicea,  saying  that  he 
was  going  to  cross  the  sea  to  you  immediately,  I 
send  this  letter  by  him  in  answer  to  that  which  I 
received  through  Brutus's  courier;   and  I  shall 
reply  first  to  your  last  page,  which  has  given  me 
great  uneasiness,  owing  to  what  Cincius  has  writ- 
ten about  Statius's  conversation,  in  which  it  is  very 
vexatious  that  Statins  should  say  I  approved  that 
design  "*.    I  approve  it  I   Upon  this  subject,  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  it  is  my  wish  to  have  as  many 
bonds  of  connexion  with  you  as  possible, — ^though 
the  strongest  of  all  are  still  those  of  affection ;  so 
far  am  I  from  wishing  to  loosen  any  of  those  by 
which  we  are  united.     But  that  he  °  is  apt  to  speak 
too  harshly  about  these  matters  I  have  often  expe- 
rienced, and  have  often  appeased  his  anger,  as  I 
believe   you  know.      And  in  this  excursion  or 
campaign  of  mine,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  in- 
flamed with  rage  and  calmed  again.    What  he  may 
have  written  to  Statins,  I  know  not.    But,  what- 
ever he  meant  to  do  in  an  affair  of  that  kind,  at 
least  he  ought  not  to  have  detailed  it  to  his  freed- 
man.     I  will,  however,  use  my  utmost  endeavours 
that  nothing  may  be  done  contrary  to  our  wishes, 
and  to  his  duty;  for  it  is  not  enough  in  such  a 
case,  for  everv  one  merely  to  attend  to  his  own 
conduct.  The  boy,  or  now  the  young  man,  Cicero  r, 
has  especially  Ms  part  in  this  duty;  of  which, 
indeed,  I  often  remind  him  :  and  he  seems  to  me 
to  bear  great  affecdon,  as  he  ought,  towards  his 
mother,  and  remarkably  so  towards  you.    He  is  a 
boy  of  good  parts,  but  unsteady;  in  regulating 
which  I  have  enough  to  do.     Having  now  in  my 
first  page  answered  your  last,  I  shall  return  to  the 
beginning  of  your  letter.     In  applying  the  term 
maritime  p  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,^  I 
have  followed  the  synopsis  of  Dicsearchus,  no  in- 
considerable author,  but  one  approved  even  by  your 
judgment.     In  relating  Ch»ron*s*»  account  of  Tro- 
phonius*8  cave,  he  finds  great  fault  with  the  Greeks 
for  having  so  adhered  to  the  sea-coast,  and  does  not 
accept  any  place  in  the  Peloponnesus.    Though  I 
was  pleased  with  the  author,  (for  he  was  well 
versed  inhistory,  and  hadlived  in  the  Peloponnesus, ) 
yet  I  was  surprised ;  and  communicated  my  doubts 
to  Dionysius.     He  was  at  first  struck  with  it ;  but 
having  as  good  an  opiidon  of  Dicsarchns,  as  you 
can  have  of  C.  Vestorius,  or  I  of  M.  Cluvius,  he 
thought  I  might  safely  trust  him.    He  reckoned 
a  certain  place  called  Leprion  to  be  a  maritime  town 
of  Arcadia ;   and  considered  Tene  and  Aliphera 
and  Tritia  as  recently  built,  which  he  confirmed  by 
Homer's  catalogue  of  the  ships,  in  which  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  them.    And  I  transcribed 
that  passage  from  Dicsearchus  in  so  many  words. 
I  knew  that  the  Phliasians  were  so  called ;  and 
would  have  you  put  it  in  your  copy  :  I  have  it  so. 
But  at  first  T  was  misled  by  analog ;  Phlius,  Opus, 
Sipus,  from  whence  are  derived  Opuntii,  Sipnntii ; 

ra  Quintua  having  thought  of  getting  divorced  from 
Pomponia,  Attioua*  sister. 

o  Quintus.  o  Quintua'  son. 

p  This  allndcs  to  some  observations  of  Atticua  upon 
Cioero*s  treatise  "  De  Ropublica.*' 

4  Chaeron  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  speakers  intro- 
duced in  a  work  of  Diccarchus,  upon  the  descent  into 
Trophonius's  cave. 
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but  I  presently  corrected  it.  I  understaDd  yoo  are 
^  pleased  with  my  moderation  and  forbearance.  You 
would  be  more  so  if  you  were  here.  In  this  court, 
which  I  hold  at  Laodicea  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  end  of  April  for  all  the  departments 
except  Cilida,  I  have  been  able  to  effect  wonders ; 
so  many  cities  have  been  set  'free  from  all  debt,  so 
many  greatly  relieved,  and  all,  by  being  allowed  to 
use  their  own  laws  and  judicature,  have  revived  as 

y f  they  had  gained  their  freedom.  There  are  two 
ways  by  which  I  have  enabled  them  to  discharge, 
or  at  least  to  diminish,  their  debts.  One,  by  putting 
them  to  no  expense  within  my  government :  when 
I  say  none,  I  am  not  speaking  hyperbolically,  but 
mean  literally  none,  not  a  farthing.  From  this 
alone  it  is  incredible  how  the  cities  have  been 

^  relieved.  Another  was,  that  there  were  surprising 
/^impositions  practised  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  in 
the  persons  of  their  magistrates.  I  instituted  an 
inquiry  myself,  re8i)ecting  those  who  had  held 
magistracies  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  they 
openly  confessed.  Therefore,  without  any  public 
disgrace,  they  were  left  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  money.  And  the  people,  who  in  this  present 
lustrum '  had  paid  nothing,  have  without  murmur- 
ing discharged  even  what  was  due  of  the  lustrum 
preceding.  So  that  I  am  in  favour  with  the  rent- 
ers ;  a  grateful  set  of  people^  you  will  say.  I  am 
sensible  of  it.    The  rest  of  my  administration  has 

Vbeen  mild  and  courteous,  and  not  inconsiderate. 

fT\i!t  access  to  me  has  been  by  no  means  such  as  is 
usual  in  the  provincial  governments.    There  has 

^  been  no  intriguing  with  the  chamberlain.  1  am  up 
and  walking  before  it  is  light,  as  I  used  to  do  when 
I  was  a  candidate.  This  is  great,  and  well  received  ; 
and  is  not  laborious  to  me,  from  the  habit  of 
that  ancient  service.  On  the  7th  of  May  I  think  of 
going  into  Cilicia ;  and  after  spending  tlie  month  of 
June  there  (I  wish  it  may  be  in  peace,  for  we  are 
threatened  with  a  great  war  from  the  Parthians,) 
to  employ  July  on  my  return.  For  my  year  of 
office  expires  the  30th  of  July,  and  I  am  in  great 
hope  that  no  extension  of  the  time  will  be  made.  I 

*  have  the  city  registers  to  the  7th  of  March,  by 
which  I  find  that,  by  the  perseverance  of  my  friend 
Curio,  everything  is  likely  to  be  passed  rather  than 
the  business  of  the  provinces  *.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  very  soon  see  you.  I  come  now  to  your 
friend,  nay,  my  friend  Brutus,  for  so  you  will  have 
it.     I  have  done  everything  that  I  could  do  in  my 

frovince,  or  that  I  could  attempt  in  the  kingdom*, 
have  exerted  myself  with  the  king  in  every  way, 
and  continue  to  do  so  daily  by  letter.  For  I  had 
him  three  or  four  days  with  me  in  a  disturbed 
state  of  his  affairs,  from  which  I  have  extricated 
him.  And  both  personally,  and  afterwards  by 
reiterated  letters,  I  have  not  ceased  to  beg  and 
entreat  him  for  my  sake,  and  to  advise  and  per- 
suade him  for  his  own.  I  have  been  able  to  do  a 
good  deal;  but  how  much  I  do  not  exactly  know, 
owing  to  my  great  distance  from  him.  The  Sala- 
minians,  however,  (for  these  I  could  force,)  I  have 
brought  to  express  their  readiness  to  pay  the  whole 

'  The  oensora  were  obosoi  every  five  years,  which  inter- 
/val  was  called  afiMfrum.  The  rerenuesof  the  republic 
\  were  let  by  the  oenoors  for  this  spaoe  of  time. 

'  If  no  new  regulation  were  made,  Cicero's  government 
would  of  oourfle  terminate  with  the  year  for  which  he 
was  i4>poIntod. 
<  The  kingdom  of  Ariobarsanes,  in  Cappadoda 


account  to  Scaptius,  on  condition  of  paying  inter- 
est at  twelve  per  cent,  reckoned  from  the  laat  ooa- 
tract,  and  not  merely  twelve  per  cent,  thron^oot, 
but  with  the  interest  added  to  the  principal  mt  tlw 
end  of  each  year.  The  money  was  paid  down ;  but 
Scaptius  refused  to  take  it  And  do  you  say  then 
that  Brutus  is  content  to  sustain  some  loss  ?  It 
was  forty-eight  per  cent,  in  the  contract.  The 
thing  was  impossible ;  nor  if  it  had  beea  possible 
could  I  have  suffered  it  I  hear  now  that  Scaptius 
repents.  For  what  he  affirmed  to  be  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  that  the  contract  should  be  good  in 
law,  was  done  from  this  consideration,  that  the 
Salaminians  had  raised  money  contrary  to  the 
Gabinian  law.  For  the  law  of  Aulus  Gabiniua  for- 
bids the  cognizance  of  such  bonds.  The  senate 
therefore  decreed,  that  the  bond  should  be  cogniz- 
able. It  consequentlv  possesses  just  the  same 
authority  as  others,  and  nothing  more.  This  state- 
ment  of  what  has  passed,  I  think  Brutus  himsrff 
must  approve.  How  you"  may  approve  it  1  can- 
not say  ;  Cato  certainly  wiU.  But  to  return  to  you ; 
can  you,  my  Atticus,  who  praise  so  highly  my  in- 
tegrity and  politeness,  can  you  from  your  own 
mouth,  as  Ennius  says,  ask  me  to  send  troops  to 
Scaptius,  for  the  purpose  of  extortion  ?  Would 
you  if  you  were  with  me,  who  sometimes  say  that 
you  are  vexed  at  not  being  so,  would  you  sufiTer  me 
to  do  it  if  I  wished  it?  **  Not  more,"  you  say, 
*'  than  fifty  men.''  There  were  at  first  not  so 
many  with  Spartacus  ^  And  what  mischief  would 
they  not  have  done  in  so  exposed  an  island  ?  Bat 
would  they  not  have  done  it  ?  Nay,  what  did  they 
not  do  before  my  arrival  ?  They  kept  the  senate  of 
the  Salaminians  shut  up  in  their  meeting.room  so 
many  days,  that  some  of  them  perished  with 
hunger.  For  Scaptius  was  a  prefect  under  Appius, 
and  had  some  troops  from  him.  Do  you  thou 
whose  image  is  presented  to  my  mind  as  often  as  I 
think  of  anything  honourable  and  praiseworthy, — 
do  you,  I  say,  ask  me  to  make  Scaptius  a  prefect? 
I  had  formerly  made  a  resolution  to  appoint  nobody 
engaged  in  traffic,  and  Brutus  approved  of  it. 
Shoidd  he  have  cavalry  ?  why  rather  Uian  infantry? 
Scaptius  I  suppose  is  grown  prodigal  of  his  money. 
The  principal  people  you  say  wish  it  I  know  how 
much  they  wish  it :  for  they  came  as  far  as  Ephe- 
sus  to  meet  me,  and  with  tears  related  the  infamous 
conduct  of  the  cavalry,  and  their  own  miseries.  In 
consequence,  I  immediately  despatched  letters  to 
have  the  troops  removed  from  Cyprus  i)efore  a  cer- 
tain day  ;  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  the 
Salaminians  applaud  me  to  the  skies  in  their 
decrees.  But  what  need  of  troops  now  ?  For  the 
Salaminians  already  pay, — unless  indeed  I  wished 
to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms  to  redton  the  in- 
terest at  forty-eight  per  cent  And  if  I  were  to  do 
such  a  thing,  should  I  ever  dare  to  read  or  look 
into  those  books  *^  which  you  commend  ?  In  this 
business,  my  sweet  Atticus,  you  have  shown  too 
much,  yes,  too  much  regard  \a  Brutus :  I  fear  I 
may  have  shown  too  little.  I  have  acknowledged,  in 
a  letter  to  Brutus,  that  you  mentioned  the«8  par- 
ticulars  to  me.  Now  let  me  turn  to  something 
else.     I  shall  here  do  all  I  can  for  Appius  ',  coa- 


B  This  appears  to  he  said  in  Joke. 

▼  Spartacus  had  been  the  leader  <tf  a  fosmidahle  rebeUloB 
of  the  Roman  slaves.  *^  His  treatise  on  Govemneiit. 

*  He  had  been  aooused  of  peoulation  in  the  goveonunoK 
of  Cilicia.  in  which  he  had  been  Gioero's  predeoeanr. 
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itently  howeftr  with  my  honoar,  but  most  readily ; 
r  I  boir  him  no  ill-will,  and  haye  a  great  regard 
I  Bnitns  y,  and  Pompeios  wonderfully  presses  it, 
bom  in  truth  I  love  more  and  more  every  day. 
on  have  heard  that  C.  Ctelius  is  coming  hither 

qnsestor.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  but  that 
immenian  boainess  does  not  please  me '.    I  hope 

be  at  Athens  in  the  month  of  September.  I 
lould  be  glad  to  know  the  times  of  tout  move- 
ents.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  simplicity  of 
;mpronio8  Rnfus,  by  your  letter  from  Corcyra. 
Tiat  think  you  ?  I  envy  the  superiority  of  Vesto- 
is  *.  I  should  like  still  to  prattle  on,  but  the  day 
-eaks  :  the  throng  increases ;  and  Philogenes  is 
utening  to  depart.  I  must  therefore  bid  you 
rewell,  and  beg  that  yon  will  make  my  compli- 
eats  to  Pilia  and  to  our  little  Csdlia,  when  you 
rite.    My  son  Cicero  sends  his  kind  regards. 


LETTER  III. 

Though  I  have  no  news  to  teU  you  of  anything 
kst  has  happened  since  I  wrote  to  you  by  your 
•eed-man  Philogenes,  yet  as  I  am  going  to  send 
hOotimus  to  Rome,  I  will  not  let  bun  go  without 
few  lines  to  yon ;  and  first,  what  particularly 
oDcems  me,  (not  that  you  can  at  all  help  me,  for 
le  businesa  does  not  admit  of  delay,  and  you  are 
long  way  off,  and,  as  it  is  said,  "  the  wind  rolls 
any  waves  of  the  wide  sea  between  us'',)  the  day 
1 70Q  see  creeps  on ;  for  I  leave  the  province  the 
OUi  of  July,  and  there  b  yet  no  successor  ap- 
ointed.  Whom  shall  I  leave  to  take  the  command 
f  the  province  ?  Reason  and  general  expectation 
sli  for  my  brother ;  in  the  first  place,  because 
:  ii  esteemed  an  honour,  and  therefore  nobody  is 
lore  proper ;  in  the  next  place,  because  he  is  the 
olj  person  I  have  of  prstorian  rank.  For  Ponti- 
ins  by  the  terms  of  bis  agreement,  (having  come 
ut  upon  that  condition,)  has  already  left  me.  No- 
ody  thinks  my  qnsstor  ^  of  sufficient  dignity, — 
or  he  is  volatile,  liceutions,  and  touchy.  But 
rith  regard  to  my  brother,  the  first  consideration 
I,  that  I  imagine  he  would  not  easily  be  prevailed 
•pen,  for  he  dislikes  the  province,  and  in  truth 
lothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  or  more  trouble- 
ome.  Then,  supposing  he  should  not  choose  to 
cfiue  me,  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  For,  at  a  time 
rhen  there  is.tiiought  to  be  a  great  war  in  Syria, 
^d  that  Ukely  to  force  its  way  into  this  province, 
rhile  there  is  here  no  defence,  and  supplies  voted 
•oly  for  the  year  that  is  expiring, — what  affection 
|oa  it  argue  to  leave  my  brother  ?  or  what  atten- 
ion  to  my  duty  to  leave  a  mere  trifler  ?  You  see, 
Wefore,  under  what  difficulties  I  labour,  and  how 
nach  I  stand  in  need  of  advice.  In  short,  I  did 
u>t  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  vrith  this  whole 
>^uines8 « .  How  much  preferable  is  your  province*' ! 
iToQ  can  leave  it  when  you  please,  (unless  perhaps 
foa  may  have  left  it  already, )  and  you  may  appoint 
>Ter  Ihesprotia  and*  Chaonia  whomsoever  you 

T  ApploB-was  a  relation  and  friend  of  Brutus. 

■  8«e  the  coDdosion  of  the  80th  letter  of  the  fifth  book. 

*  Book  V.  letter  i. 

^  Mcadnioa.    See  letter  4  of  this  book. 

*  Compare  thie  sentence,  which  is  rather  ohecurc,  with 
"OmDtotamodiosam!"    See  letter  4  of  this  book. 

*  Atttons*!  own  estate  in  Epinis. 

*  Distrfcta  of  Epiruf ,  In  the  vicinity  of  Bnthrotum. 


think  fit.  However,  I  have  not  yet  seen  Quintus, 
to  know  whether,  if  1  wished  it,  he  could  be  brought 
to  agree  to  it ;  nor,  if  he  could,  am  I  sure  what 
I  should  wish.  So  much  then  for  this.  The 
rest  is  hitherto  full  of  praise  and  thanks,  and  not 
unworthy  of  those  books  which  you  are  pleased  to 
commend.  Cities  have  been  preserved ;  the  rent- 
ers have  been  abundantly  satisfied;  nobody  has 
been  hurt  by  any  insult,  very  few  by  the  severe 
justice  of  my  decrees,  and  nolxKly  so  that  he  dare 
complain.  Deeds  have  been  accomplished  that 
would  justify  a  triumph ;  about  which  I  shall  do 
nothing  in  a  hurry,  and  nothing  at  all  vrithont  your 
advice.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  delivering  up  the 
province;  and  this  some  god  must  determine^ 
Kespecting  the  affairs  of  the  city,  you  know  more 
than  I ;  you  have  more  frequent  and  more  certain 
intelligence.  Indeed  I  am  concerned  that  I  should 
not  myself  have  received  information  from  your  let- 
ters,  for  there  were  unpleasant  reports  here  about 
Curio  and  PauUus '.  Not  that  I  apprehend  any 
danger  while  Pompeius  stands  or  even  sits'  by  us ; 
let  him  but  have  his  health.  But  yet  I  lament  the 
condition  of  Curio  and  PauUus,  with  whom  I  am 
well  acquainted.  If  therefore  you  are  now  in  Rome, 
or  whenever  you  are  there,  I  should  vrish  you  to 
send  me  a  sketch  of  the  whole  state,  which  may 
meet  me,  and  by  which  I  may  fashion  myself,  and 
consider  beforehand  in  what  disposition  of  mind  I 
should  approach  the  city.  For  it  is  something  not 
to  be  quite  a  stranger  and  uninformed  upon  my 
arrival  I  had  almost  forgot  to  add,  that  for  your 
friend  Brutus'  sake,  as  I  have  repeatedly  written 
to  you,  I  have  done  everything  I  could.  The  Cy- 
priote paid  down  the  money,  but  Scaptius  was  not 
satisfi^  with  the  interest  of  twelve  per  cent,  accu- 
mulating at  the  end  of  each  year.  Pompeius  has 
not  been  able  to  get  more  from  Ariobarzanes 
through  his  own  influence,  than  Brutus  has  got 
through  mine,  though  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
ensure  him.  For  the  king  was  very  poor ;  and  I 
was  so  far  off  that  I  could  only  act  by  letters,  with 
which  I  have  not  ceased  to  press  him.  The  result 
is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  Brutus  comes 
off  better  than  Pompeius :  for  about  one  hundred 
talents  (20,000/.)  have  been  procured  for  Brutus  in 
the  course  of  the  year;  and  in  six  months  two 
hundred  (40,000/.)  have  been  promised  to  Pom- 
peius. But  in  the  affair  of  Appins,  it  can  hardly 
be  told  what  consideration  I  have  had  for  Brutus. 
Why  then  should  I  vex  myself  ?  His  friends  are 
mere  trifles,  Matinius,  and  Scaptius ;  who  because 
he  could  not  get  from  me  a  troop  of  horse  to  harass 
the  Cypriots,  as  he  had  done  before,  is  perhaps 
angry ;  or  because  he  is  not  a  prefect,  which  I  have 
granted  to  nobody  engaged  in  traffic;  not  to  C. 
Yennonius,  my  own  familiar  acquaintance ;  nor  to 
yours,  M.  Lenius.  This  I  told  you  in  Rome  that 
1  meant  to  observe ;  and  I  have  persevered  in  it. 
But  what  reason  can  he  have  to  complain,  who 
refused  to  take  Che  money  when  it  was  offered  him? 
The  other  Scaptius  who  was  in  Cappadocia  is,  I 
imagine,  satisfied.  Upon  receiving  from  me  the 
appointment  of  tribune,  which  I  offered  him  at  the 
request  of  Brutus,  he  afterwards  wrote  to  me  to  say 
that  he  did  not  vrish  to  accept  it  There  is  a  per- 
son by  the  name  of  Gavins,  whom  I  also  made 


(  They  had  been  bought  over  by  Cruir  at  a  great  price. 
K  Sits  idle  and  inactive. 
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prefect  by  Brutiu's  desire ;  but  he  thongHt  fit  to 
say  and  to  do  many  things  against  me,  mixed  with 
abase, — a  very  spaniel  of  P.  Clodios.  This  fellow 
neither  escorted  me  on  my  way  to  Apamea ;  nor 
afterwards,  when  he  had  come  to  the  camp  and  was 
returning  again,  did  he  ask  if  I  had  any  commands ; 
and  he  waS|  I  know  not  why,  manifestly  nnfHendly. 
If  I  had  employed  snch  a  man  as  prefect,  what 
would  .you  think  of  me  ?  I,  who  as  you  know 
could  never  bear  the  insolence  of  the  most  power- 
ful men,  should  I  bear  it  in  this  hireling  ?  though 
it  is  something  more  than  bearing  it,  to  bestow  a 
place  of  emolument  and  honour.  This  Gavins 
tiien,  seeing  me  lately  at  Apamea  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  addressed  me  thus :  (I  should  hardly  ven- 
ture to  address  CuUeolns^  in  such  a  manner:) 
•*  Whence,"  says  he,  *'  am  I  to  get  my  allowances 
as  prefect  ?"  I  replied,  with  more  gentleness  than 
those  who  were  present  thought  I  ought  to  have 
done,  '^  that  I  was  not  used  to  give  allowances  to 
those  whose  services  were  not  wanted.*'  He  went 
away  in  a  passion.  If  Brutus  can  be  moved  with 
the  anger  of  such  a  worthless  fellow,  you  may  love 
him  by  3rour8elf,  I  shall  not  be  your  rival.  But  I 
think  Brutus  wiH  show  himself  to  be  what  he 
ought.  I  wished  however  that  you  might  be  ac- 
quainted vnth  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  and  I  have 
sent  an  exact  account  of  it  to  Brutus  himself.  Be- 
tween ourselves,  Brutus  positively  sends  me  no  let- 
ters, not  even  lately  about  Appius,  in  which  there 
is  not  something  haughty  and  unfriendly.  It  is  a 
saying  often  in  you?  mouth,  that  **  Granius  did  not 
undervalue  himself,  and  hated  proud  kings' ;"  in 
which  however  he  rather  excites  my  smile  than  my 
anger ;  but  he  is  in  truth  too  regardless  of  what  he 
writes  or  to  whom.  Q.  Cicero  the  son  has  I  sup- 
pose, nay,  certainly,  read  the  letter  addressed  to 
his  fether.  For  he  is  in  the  habit  of  opening  them, 
and  that  by  my  advice,  in  case  there  should  be  any- 
thing of  importance  to  be  known.  In  that  letter 
was  the  same  notice  about  your  sister  which  you 
mentioned  to  me.  I  saw  the  young  man  wonder- 
fully moved,  and  he  uttered  his  grief  to  me  in  tears. 
In  short,  I  observed  a  great  degree  of  filial  affec- 
tion, of  sweetness,  and  kindness  ;  from  which  I 
entertain  the  greater  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done 
hastily  J.  This  I  vnshed  you  to  be  acquainted 
with.  I  am  sorry  to  add  tiiat  young  Hortensius 
has  been  conducting  himself  in  a  very  unbecoming 
and  disgraceful  manner  at  the  exhibition  of  gladia- 
tors at  Laodicea.  I  invited  him  to  dinner  for  his 
father's  sake  the  day  he  arrived ;  and  for  the  same 
father's  sake  I  have  done  nothing  moreK  He 
told  me  that  he  should  wait  for  me  at  Athens,  that 
we  might  return  home  together.  **  Very  well," 
said  I ;  for  what  could  I  say  ?  In  fact  I  imagine 
what  he  said  is  nothing  at  all.  I  should  certainly 
be  sorry  from  fear  of  offending  the  fiither,  for  whom 
I  have  a  great  regard.  If  he  should  go  with  me,  I 
will  so  manage  him  as  not  to  give  offence  where 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  it     I  have  nothing 


more  to  say,  but  that  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
send  me  Q.  Celer's  speech  against  M.  Servilins. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  If  there  is  no  news, 
at  least  let  me  hear  by  your  messenger  that  there 
IB  none.  My  regards  to  Pilia  and  your  daughter. 
Farewell. 


k  By  Culleolus  it  Ib  erident  that  Cioero  means  some  low 
peraon,  but  whom  it  ia  not  known. 

i  The  original  is  taken  from  Ennius.  I  apprehoid  it 
to  have  been  familiarly  applied  to  Brutus  by  his  friend 
Atticus. 

i  This  no  doubt  refers  to  the  report  of  Qulntus's  divoroo, 
mentioned  in  letter  2  of  this  book. 

k  Hortcnaius  had  quarrelled  with  his  son,  who  seems  to 

arc  been  an  ill-conditluncd  yuung  nuia. 


LETTER   IV. 

I  AR&iTBD  at  Tarsus  the  5th  of  June,  where  I 
met  with  several  things  which  gave  me  uneasineas. 
There  is  a  great  war  in  Syria,  great  depredations 
in  CHicia,  and  any  plan  of  administration  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  reason  of  the  short  time  that 
remains  of  my  yearly  office.  But  above  all,  my 
greatest  difficulty  is,  that  I  am  obliged  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  senate  to  leave  somebody  in  charge  of 
the  government  Nothing  could  be  more  unfit  than 
the  qutestor  Meadnius* ;  and  of  Cslius'"  I  yet  hear 
nothing.  It  seems  most  proper  to  leave  my  bro- 
ther with  the  command ;  but  in  this  there  are  some 
unpleasant  circumstances,  such  as  my  own  depar- 
ture, the  danger  of  a  war,  the  irregularities  of  the 
soldiers,  and  six  hundred  things  besides.  How- 
hateful  is  the  whole  business !  But  this  I  must 
leave  to  fortune,  since  there  is  littie  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  prudence.  'When  you  are  come 
safely,  as  I  hope,  to  Rome,  you  will  with  your 
accustomed  kindness  see  about  everything  which 
you  think  concerns  me;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
about  my  dear  Tullia,  respecting  whose  establish- 
ment I  have  written  my  opinion  to  Terentia,  while 
you  were  in  Greece.  The  next  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered is  my  honour.  For  in  your  absence  I  fear 
there  has  hardly  been  sufficient  attention  paid  in 
the  senate  to  my  letters.  I  shall  besides  write  a 
few  words  to  you  more  mysteriously,  which  your 
sagacity  will  be  able  to  unravel.  My  wife's  fireed- 
man  (you  know  whom  I  mean°^  has  seemed  to 
me  lately,  by  what  he  has  incautiously  let  out,  to 
have  confused  the  calculations  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  goods  of  the  Crotonian  tyrannicide «.  And 
I  fear — Do  you  understand  me?  Looking  then 
yourself  alone  into  this,  secure  the  residue  ^  1 
cannot  write  all  that  I  fear.  Contrive  that  your 
letters  may  fly  to  meet  me.  I  have  written  this 
hastily  on  my  journey,  and  surrounded  by  troops. 
You  will  make  my  compliments  to  Pilia,  and  to  the 
pretty  little  Ciecilia^. 

1  His  character  is  given  in  letter  3  of  this  book.  Tb« 
quaestors  were  not  usually  appointed  by  the  commanders. 

•»  Bee  letter  2  of  this  book. 

n  Phitotimua.    See  book  ▼.  letter  8. 

o  Milo,  of  the  same  name  as  a  celebrated  priae-figkCer 
of  Crotona.  The  addition  of  tyrannicide,  it  is  almosi 
needless  to  add.  relates  to  his  having  killod  Clodins. 

P  It  seems  probable  that  Cicero's  feara  might  arise  from 
some  suspicion  of  his  wife's  having  availed  herself  of  bcr 
authority  over  her  freed-man  Philotlmua  to  appropriate  to 
her  use  part  of  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  MiOo* 
goods.  [See  book  v.  letter  8 ;  book  zi. letters  I6aiiA22 ;  and 
book  xL  letter  2,  note  ^]  She  appears  to  have  been  an 
improvident  woman,  and  to  have  involved  Cioero  in  debts. 
[Life  of  Cioero,  p.  195.]  What  I  have  rendered  ••  wemn 
the  reetdue."  I  suppose  to  allude  to  what  is  said  in  letter  1 
of  this  book,  towards  the  end—**  Oamillus  tends  me  werd 
tliat  he  has  received  the  residue."  The  same  thinf  i^ 
repeated  in  letter  ft  of  this  book.  *•  Bee  after  tlie  reeldtte.'* 

s  Attious's  daughter,  called  also  Attica. 
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LETTER  V. 
Br  thU  time  I  presume  you  are  in  Rome,  where, 
if  it  is  so,  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  safe 
arrival.  As  long  as  you  were  away,  you  seemed  to 
be  further  from  me  than  if  you  were  at  home,  ibr 
I  was  more  a  stranger  to  the  state,  both  of  the 

fublic  affairs,  and  of  my  own.  Therefore,  although 
hope  that  I  shall  ah^dy  have  made  some  pro- 
gress oa  my  way  by  the  time  you  read  this,  yet  I 
should  wish  you  to  let  me  hear  freouently  from 
you,  with  every  particular,  upon  all  suojects  ;  espe- 
cially >ipon  what  I  before  mentioned  to  you,  that 
my  wife's  freed-man  has  appeared  to  me,  by  his 
frequent  hesitation  and  shuffling,  in  different  meet- 
ings and  conversations,  to  have  admitted  some 
incorrectness  into  his  computation  of  the  Croto- 
nian's  property.  Be  so  good  as  to  inquire  into  this 
with  your  usual  kindness,  but  especially  this : 
'*  Prom  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  seven  hills  he 
delivered  to  Camillus'  an  account  of  debts  to  the 
amount  of  24  and  48  minse  (76/.  and  153/.) ;  that 
he  owed  24  minae  from  tfie  Crotonian  property ; 
and  from  that  of  the  Chersonesus*  48  minse  ;  and 
having  entered  upon  a  succession  of  1280  miuB 
(4096/.),  he  bad  not  paid  a  farthing,  though  the 
whole  vras  due  the  first  of  February :  his  own  freed- 
man,  a  namesake  of  Conon's  father  S  had  been 
wholly  inattentive.**  In  the  first  place,  therefore, 
take  care  that  the  principal  may  be  all  secured ; 
then,  that  the  interest  from  the  fore-mentioned  day 
may  not  be  overlooked.  I  had  great  fears  whilst  I 
suffered  him  to  be  here ;  for  he  came  to  make  ob- 
servations, not  vrithout  some  hopes.  But  failing  in 
this,  he  went  away  abruptly,  saying,  **  I  give  up  ;" 
at  the  same  time  quoting  a  verse  of  Homer,  that  it 
is  discreditable  to  remain  long  and  return  empty*. 
And  he  reproached  me  vrith  the  old  saying,  **  What 
is  given,"  &c^.  See  after  the  residue^ ;  and  as  far 
as  possible  let  me  clearly  understand  it.  Though 
I  have  now  almost  served  my  yearly  term,  for  there 
are  only  thirty- three  days  remainiug,  yet  I  am 
greatly  harassed  by  the  anxious  state  of  the  pro- 
vince. For  while  Syria  is  blazing  with  arms,  and 
Bibulus  in  the  midst  of  his  sad  affliction'  sustains 
the  chief  burden  of  the  war  ;  and  his  lieutenants, 
and  quBstor,  and  friends,  are  sending  to  me  to  come 
to  their  assistance ;  though  my  army  is  but  vreak,  yet, 
having  good  auxiliaries  of  the  Galatians,  Pisidians, 
and  Lydians,  whidi  constitute  its  strength,  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  keep  them  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  enemy,  so  long  as  the  decree  of  the  senate 
authorises  me  to  preside  over  the  province.  But, 
what  gives  me  great  satisfaction,  Bibulus  is  not 
importunate  with  me,  but  rather  writes  to  inform 
me  of  everything.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  of  my 
departure  creeps  on  unobserved.    As  soon  as  it 

r  See  book  vi  letter  1,  towards  the  end. 

•  In  the  nme  place  it  is  said  tliat  Philotlmus  went  to 
the  Chersoneeos  the  beginning  of  January. 

t  Tlmotheus.  Not  only  freed-men,  but  even  ilaves  bad 
their  pecoliares,  or  vloarii. 

•  I  have  inserted  a  translatkm  of  the  condnsion  of  this 
verse  of  Homer,  without  wbtoh  the  English  would  be  unin- 
telligible, though  it  was  ftunfUar  to  Attioos. 

'  **  What  is  given  must  satisfy  us." 

^  That  is,  the  balance  of  his  accounts  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  letter,  and  probably  alluding  to  the  money 
received  by  Camillns  over  and  above  what  Philotirons 
kept  in  his  own  possession.    Bee  letter  1,  book  vi 

•  Bibulus  had  recently  lost  two  sons  by  treachery. 


arrives,  it  will  be  another  question  whom  I  shall 
leave  in  the  command  ;  unless  Caldua  Ctelius,  the 
new  quKstor,  should  be  come,  of  whom  1  have  yet 
heard  nothing  certain.  I  intended  to  have  written 
a  longer  letter,  but  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
and  am  too  full  of  care  to  trifle  and  joke.  Farewell, 
therefore,  aud  make  my  compliments  to  the  dear 
little  Attica,  and  to  my  friend  Pilia. 


LETTER    Vl.f 

(Grav.  vii.) 
Young  Quintus  has,  with  all  duty,  reconciled 
the  mind  of  his  father  to  your  sister.  It  is  true 
that  I  encouraged  him,  but  when  he  was  already  in 
his  course.  Your  letter,  too,  was  a  great  incite- 
ment. In  short,  I  trust  the  affair  irill  terminate  as 
we  wish.  I  have  already  written  to  you  two  letters 
about  my  private  concerns,  if  only  they  have  been 
delivered.  They  were  in  Greek,  and  in  purposed 
ambiguity.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  do  any- 
thing, besides  simply  asking  about  Milo*s  account, 
and  exhorting  him  to  use  despatch  as  he  promised 
me :  you  may  thus  be  of  some  service.  I  have 
desired  the  qusestor  Mesdnius  to  wait  at  Laodicea, 
that  I  may  get  the  accounts  made  out  agreeably  to 
the  Julian  law,  and  left  in  two  of  the  provincial 
cities.  I  design  to  go  to  Rhodes  for  the  sake  of 
the  boys,  and  thence  as  soon  as  possible  to  Athens, 
though  the  irinds  are  very  much  against  us  ;  but  I 
want  to  reach  home  during  the  year  of  the  present 
magistrates,  whose  good-will  I  have  experienced  in 
the  decree  for  a  supplication'.  But  let  me  hear 
from  you  on  my  way,  whether  you  think  1  ought 
to  take  more  time,  out  of  respect  to  the  republic. 
I  should  have  written  by  Tiro,  but  have  left  him 
very  ill  at  Issus.  They  send  me  word,  however, 
that  he  is  better ;  but  I  am  much  concerned  for 
him.  For  nothing  can  be  more  modest,  or  more 
attentive,  than  that  young  man. 


LETTER  Vn. 
(Grmv,  vi.) 
Whilst  in  everything  I  support  Appins's  ho- 
nour in  the  province,  I  am  on  a  sudden  become 
father-in-law  to  his  accuser*.  **  May  it  turn  out 
happily  !  '*  you  say.  I  hope  it  may,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  vnsh  it.  But,  believe  me,  I  thought  of 
nothing  less,  and  had  sent  some  confidential  per- 
sons to  the  ladies  about  Tiberius  Nero,  who  had 
applied  to  me  on  the  subject  When  they  came  to 
Rome  the  contract  was  already  made.  I  hope  this 
may  be  a  more  desirable  party.  I  understand  the 
ladies  are  exceedingly  delighted  vrith  the  young 
man's  courtesy  and  complauance.  You  must  not 
try  to  pick  out  defects.  But  how  is  this  ?  Do  you 
distribute  bread  to  the  populace  at  Athens?  Do 
you  think  this  right?    Though  my  treatise^  does 

7  See  the  following  letter,  note  <>. 

s  A  public  thanksgiving,  which  used  to  be  voted  upon 
any  signal  sncoess,  and  which  might  lead  to  his  obtaining 
a  triumph. 

•  P.  C.  Dolabella. 

^  His  treatise  on  Govenuneot,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
presumed  the  author  oltjected  to  such  bounties  as  might 
procure  an  undue  influence  to  the  donor  among  his  fdlow* 
citiaens. 
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not  forbid  it ;  for  this  it  no  bribe  amongst  fellow- 
citizens,  bat  a  liberal  acknowledgment  of  hospital- 
ity. You  still  advise  me  to  think  of  the  portico  for 
the  Academy  ^f  though  Appins  no  longer  thinks  of 
that  at  Eleusis.  I  am  sure  jou  must  be  sorry  for 
Hortensias**.  1  am  myself  deeply  ooncemed ;  for 
I  had  looked  forwards  to  living  with  him  in  great 
famUiarity.  I  have  appointed  Cselius  to  the  chaiige 
of  the  province.  **  A  mere  boy,"  you  will  say,  **  and 
perhaps  giddy,  and  undignified,  and  intemperate. '^ 
I  acknowledge  it,  but  it  could  not  be  otherwise ; 
for  I  was  struck  with  the  letter  I  had  received  from 
you  some  time  since,  in  which  you  said  that  you 
doubted  what  I  ought  to  do  about  resigning  the 
conunand.  I  saw  what  was  the  cause  of  your  doubt, 
and  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty ;  that  I  was  deli- 
vering  it  to  a  boy :  but  it  was  not  desirable  to 
deliver  it  to  my  brother ;  and,  besides  my  brother, 
there  was  nobody  whom  I  could  with  propriety 
advance  before  the  questor,  especially  as  he  was  a 
,  person  of  noble  birth.  However,  so  long  as  the 
'  Parthians  seemed  to  threaten  us,  I  had  determined 
either  to  leave  my  brother  in  the  command,  or 
even,  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  to  remain  my- 
self, contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  senate.  But 
since  by  a  most  unexpected  good  fortune  they 
have  retired,  my  doubt  has  been  removed.  I  fore- 
saw what  would  be  said :  "  So,  has  he  resigned  to 
his  brother  ?  'Is  this  holding  the  government  for 
not  more  than  a  year  ?  Wlut  avails  it  that  the 
senate  wished  the  provinces  to  devolve  upon  such 
as  had  not  before  had  a  command  ;  while  this*  man 
has  commanded  for  three  years  together  ? "  This 
then  is  what  I  say  in  public'.  But  what  shall  I  say 
to  you  ?  1  should  never  be  free  from  anxiety,  lest 
he  should  do  something  angrily,  or  disrespectfully, 
or  carelessly,  for  such  is  the  condition  of  mankind. 
What  if  his  son  should  be  guilty  of  some  impru- 
dence, a  boy  of  great  self-confidence?  What 
vexation  would  it  give  me  !  For  his  father  would 
not  send  him  away,  and  was  not  pleased  that  you 
should  advise  it.  But  as  for  Caelius,  I  do  not  say 
that  I  care  not  what  he  does  ;  but  however  I  care 
much  less.  Add  to  this,  that  Pompeius,  a  man  of 
that  weight  and  experience,  appointed  Q.  Cassius  ; 
and  CBsar,  Antonius,  without  the  form  of  a  bal- 
lot'; should  I  offend  one  who  is  given  me  by 
ballot?  and  thereby  induce  him  to  pry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  person  whom  I  had  left  ?  What  1 
have  done  is  preferable,  and  is  warranted  by  many 
precedents,  and  is  more  suited  to  my  age^     But, 

«  Soe  letter  1  of  this  book. 

^  Hortendus  was  lately  dead.  It  appears  from  tbopro- 
faoe  to  Cicero's  treatise  *'  De  Claris  Oratoribua,"  that  he 
heard  of  this  event  at  Rhodes  on  his  return  from  Cilicia. 
And  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  transposed  the  order 
of  this  and  the  preceding  letter,  which  it  is  evident  was 
written  previous  to  his  arrival  at  Rhode& 

«  Q.  Cicero  had  held  the  provincial  government  ol  Asia 
three  years. 

'  The  meaning  is,  that  this  antioipation  of  what  might 
be  objected  to  him,  is  the  reason  he  professes  for  not  ap- 
pointing his  brother.  To  Atticus  he  subjoins  the  real  reason, 
which  is  his  fear  of  some  misconduct  from  his  brother's 
hasty  disposition. 

K  The  qusestors  seem  to  have  been  usually  appointed  by 
the  government  at  home  after  a  ballot.  Cassius  and  Au- 
tonius,  though  irregularly  appointed,  were  left  in  the 
command,  one  of  Spain,  the  other  of  GaiU,  at  us  early  an 
age  as  C»lius. 

^  An  ago  when  it  bcc;une  dcbirablc  to  avoid  contentions. 


ye  gods  !  in  what  favour  have  I  put  you  with  bin, 
by  reading  to  him,  I  do  not  say  your  letter,  bot 
that  of  your  secretary.  The  letters  of  my  friends 
invite  me  to  demand  a  triumph,  a  thing,  as  I  think, 
not  to  be  despised  in  this  regeneration  ^  of  my  for- 
tunes. Therefore,  my  Atticus,  do  you  also  bcgia 
to  wish  it,  that  I  may  not  be  diBcounteDanced. 


LETTER  VIII. 

As  I  was  going  to  write  to  you,  and  had  aetaaDj 
taken  up  my  pen,  Batonius  came  directly  from  the 
ship  to  the  house  in  which  I  was  at  Epbesas,  sad 
delivered  to  me  your  letter  of  September  30.  I  re- 
joice at  your  favourable  passage,  your  meeting  with 
Pilia,  and,  not  least,  at  her  conversation  about  the 
marriage  of  my  daughter  Tullia.  But  Batonint  has 
brought  me  strange  alarms  respecting  Csosar :  to 
Lepta  he  has  spoken  yet  more  at  large.  I  hope  his 
news  may  not  he  true  ;  it  is  certainly  dreadful :  thit 
he  will  on  no  account  dismiss  his  army ;  and  that 
the  pmtors  elect,  and  Caseins  the 'tribune  of  tk 
people,  and  the  consul  Lentulus,  support  him, 
while  Pompeius  thinks  of  retiring  from  the  atj. 
But  how  is  this  ?  Are  you  at  all  troubled  for  his, 
who  sets  himself  before  the  uncle  of  your  sister's 
soni  ?  And  who  are  they  that  have  ddfeated  him? 
But  to  my  purpose.  The  Etesian  winds  hare 
greatly  retarded  me;  and  this  undeoked  vessel  of 
the  Rhodians  has  made  me  lose  twenty  dsys. 
Whilst  I  am  on  the  point  of  embarking  (am 
Ephesus,  1  deliver  this  letter  to  L.  Tarquitins,  wbo 
leaves  the  port  at  the  same  time,  but  will  sail 
quicker.  For  in  these  open  vessels,  and  other  ki^ 
boats  of  the  Rhodians,  we  must  watch  for  Uat 
weather.  I  have,  however,  made  as  much  haste  u 
I  could.  I  am  pleased  with  what  you  say  of  the 
Puteolan  crumbs'^.  Now  I  should  wish  yoo  care- 
fully to  consider  the  state  of  the  Roman  affairs,  ami 
see  what  you  think  should  be  determined  about 
demanding  a  triumph^  to  which  my  friends  inrite 
me.  I  should  be  quite  easy  about  it,  if  Bibolie 
was  not  trying  for  it ;  who,  as  long  as  there  wis 
one  enemy  ^  in  Syria,  no  more  put  his  foot  out  of 
the  gate  than  he  had  formerly  done  oat  of  his 
house  "*.  But  now  it  is  disgraceful  to  be  silent 
However,  consider  the  whole  matter,  that  as  soon 

Mich  as  might  be  excited  against  him,  if  he  offended  his 
quicstor. 

1  Having  begun,  as  it  were,  a  new  life,  after  hto  resto- 
ration from  banishment,  a  life  which  required  the  s«p- 
port  of  new  honours :  for,  before  that  event,  trio  fime  ol 
his  consulship  had  been  such,  as  to  make  him  disregard 
them. 

J  The  same  expression  is  used  in  reference  to  thoMuw 
event,  book  v.  letter  19,  and  is  no  doubt  taken  from  eoat- 
thing  said  upon  that  occa^sion.  The  person  alluded  ti)  u 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  Birrus. 

k  The  word  in  the  original,  raudwculum^  or  ruduscn 
turn,  is  probably  derived  from  rudus,  ••  rubbtsh,"  sad 
thence  is  used  for  the  '*  sweepings,'*  **  crumbs,"  or  "  Uitie 
remains"  of  a  debt  It  is  used  in  the  same  Moao,  book  rr. 
letters. 

1  In  the  text  it  is  kotpts,  **  stmnger :"  but  I  have  thoogbt 
it  better  to  adopt  the  very  eaay  alteratltm  of  hottis,  agnx^ 
ably  to  book  vii.  letter  2. 

">  bibulus,  when  he  was  Joint  consul  with  Orssi.  bsd 
been  insulted  and  violently  driven  from  the  forum;  b> 
cunsequoice  of  which  he  afterwards  shut  himsdf  up  in  h» 
house,  and  acted  only  by  the  publication  (tf  edicts.  S>* 
book  ii.  letter  21. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 


as  we  meet,  I  nuy  be  able  to  make  mj  detennina- 
tkMi.  But  I  am  wiitiiig  more  than  enough  ;  for  I 
bare  no  time  to  spare,  and  am  sending  by  one 
irho  will  either  arrive  with  me  or  not  mudi  before. 
Cicero"  presents  his  compliments.  You  will  pre- 
sent those  of  both  of.  us  to  Pilia  and  to  your 
danghter. 


LETTER  IX. 

Immbdiatblt  upon  my  landing  in  the  Pineus*^ 
the  Hth  of  October,  I  received  from  my  servant 
Acastus  your  letter,  which  I  had  long  expected ; 
but  before  I  unsealed  it,  I  took  notice  of  its  short- 
ness ;  when  I  had  opened  it,  I  was  struck  with  the 
onevenness  of  the  letters,  which  you  generally  form 
very  correctly  and  distinctly.  In  short,  I  perceived 
from  thence,  what  you  mention  to  be  the  case, 
tfatt  you  came  to  Rome  the  20th  of  September  with 
a  ferer.  Being  greatly  concerned,  though  not  more 
than  I  ought,  1  immediately  inquired  of  Acastus. 
He  assured  me  that  both  you  and  he  thought  you 
vere  quite  welV^nd  that  he  had  the  same  account 
from  your  own  people ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
acknowledged,  conformably  to  the  conclusion  of 
yoor  letter,  that  you  had  some  degree  of  fever  at 
the  time  you  wrote.  I  am  very  sensible  of  your 
kindness,  yet  surprised  that  you  should  nevertheless 
have  written  with  your  own  hand.  But  enough  of 
thu ;  for  I  hope  from  your  prudence  and  temper- 
ance, nay,  as  Acastus  bids  me,  I  trust,  that  you  are, 
as  I  wish  you,  already  welL  I  am  glad  you  received 
the  letter  I  sent  you  by  Turannius.  Watch, 
ipecially,  if  you  love  me,  the  greediness  ^  of  this 

"  The  ton.  o  The  port  of  Athens. 

I*  In  the  original  ia  a  Greek  word,  derived  from  Philo- 
timus.  which  marks  the  meaning  of  the  author.  The 
tcnn  "confoander**  refers  to  the  coofuaion  which  Philo- 


confounder.  Take  care  that  he  do  not  touch  this 
Prtedan  inheritance,  how  little  soever  it  may  be. 
It  gives  me  much  concern,  for  I  had  a  great  regard 
for  the  man.  Say  that  I  have  need  of  money  for 
the  splendour  of  my  triumph  ;  in  regard  to  which, 
as  yon  advise,  you  shall  find  me  neither  vain  in 
demanding  it,  nor  insensible  in  rejecting  iL  I 
understand  by  your  letter,  that  Turannius  told  you 
I  had  consigned  the  province  to  my  brother.  Do 
you  think  I  should  so  ill  interpret  your  guarded 
expression,  when  you  say  you  doubted  *i?  What 
need  was  there  of  doubt,  if  there  was  any  reason 
fbr  wishing  my  brother  to  be  left,  and  such  a  brother? 
It  was  to  my  mind  a  prohibition,  not  a  doubt  You 
advise  me  by  no  means  to  leave  the  young  Quintus 
Cicero.  That  is  the  very  exposition  of  my  own 
sentiments.  We  have  seen  everything  in  the  same 
light  as  if  we  had  conversed  together.  It  could 
not  be  done  otherwise  ;  and  your  continued  doubt 
freed  me  from  all  doubL  But  I  imagine  you  have 
received  a  letter  written  more  fiilly  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  mean  to  send  my  messenger  to-morrow, 
who  will  probably  arrive  before  our  friend  Saufeius ; 
yet  it  was  hardly  right  to  let  him  go  to  you  without 
a  letter  from  me.  Write  to  me  as  you  promise, 
about  my  dear  TuUia,  that  is,  about  Dolabella; 
about  the  republic,  which  I  foresee  is  in  great 
danger ;  about  the  censors,  especially  what  is  done 
about  statues  and  pictures,  whether  any  proposi- 
tion is  made'.  I  send  this  letter  on  the  Idth  of 
October,  the  day  on  which,  as  you  say,  Caesar  is  to 
bring  four  legions  to  Placentia.  What,  I  beseech 
you,  is  to  become  of  us  ?  I  enjoy  my  present  station 
in  the  citadel  at  Athens. 

timua  had  admitted  into  his  accounts.  See  letters  4  and  6 
of  this  book.  «^  Sco  letter  6  of  this  book. 

'  It  was  probably  expected  that  the  censors  might  intro- 
duce some  regulations  upon  these  articles,  with  the  view 
of  repressing  the  luxury  of  the  age. 


BOOK    VII. 


LETTER   I. 


1 8BNT  a  letter  by  L.  Saufeius,  and  to  you  alone  • ; 
for  though  I  had  hardly  time  to  write,  yet  I  did 
not  like  that  one  so  intimate  should  go  to  you  with- 
out a  ktter  from  me.  But,  considering  the  rate 
tbat  philosophers  travel,  1  imagine  this  will  reach 
yon  first.  If,  however,  you  have  received  that, 
yon  will  know  that  I  came  to  Athens  the  14th  of 
October ;  and  that'npon  landing  in  the  Piraeus,  I 
received  your  letter  from  my  friend  Acastus,  not 
without  uneasiness  at  your  having  arrived  at 
Rome  with  a  fever.  I  was,  however,  relieved  by 
bearing  from  Acastus  that  you  were  as  much  better 
u  1  could  wish.  But  I  quite  shudder  at  the  infer- 
niation  which  your  letter  brought  about  Caesar's 
legions.  I  also  begged  you  to  take  care  that  the 
Sreediness  (or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  the  philotimia) 
of  you  know  whom*,  might  not  injure  me ;  about 
which  1  had  written  to  you  some  time  ago.  Tu- 
l^naios  had  misinformed  yon  at  Brundisium,  as  I 
l^Bi^by  a  letter  from  that  excellent  man  Xeno. 

■  This  is  the  last  letter  of  the  preceding  book. 
^  This  is  evidently  said  in  allusion  to  Philotimus. 


I  explained  shortly  why  I  had  not  left  my  brother 
in  charge  of  the  province.  This  was  the  substance 
of  that  letter.  Now  hear  the  rest.  I  entreat  you 
by  your  fortunes,  to  employ  all  the  affection  with 
which  you  embrace  me,  and  all  your  prudence, 
which  I  always  admire,  in  taking  into  consideration 
the  whole  of  my  situation.  For  I  seem  to  see  such 
a  contest;  unless  the  same  Providence,  which 
delivered  me  from  the  Parthian  war,  better  than  1 
dared  to  hope,  should  have  compassion  upon  the 
republic ;  such  I  say  as  never  was  before.  But 
this  calamity  is  common  to  me  with  everybody 
else ;  upon  this  I  do  not  require  your  advice.  That 
whicli  is  my  own  affair  I  beg  you  to  undertake. 
Do  you  perceive  how,  at  your  instance,  I  have 
attached  myself  to  both  parties  ?  And  I  wish  I 
had  from  the  first  attended  to  your  friendly  admo- 
nition. *'  But,''  as  Homer  says,  **  your  persuasions 
did  not  reach  my  heart ;  for  nothing  is  sweeter 
than  one's  country.*'  At  length,  however,  you  did 
persuade  me  to  embrace  the  one,  because  he  had 
been  so  kind  to  me ;  the  other,  because  he  was  so 
powerful.  I  have  done  it,  therefore,  and  done  it 
with  all  readiness,  so  that  nobody  is  more  esteemed 


THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIU8  CICERO 


by  either  of  them.  For  I  considered  that  my  oon* 
nexioQ  with  Pompeias  did  not  oblige  me  to  trans- 
gress against  the  repablic ;  nor,  because  I  agreed 
with  CKsar,  was  I  to  fight  against  Pompeias  ;  such 
was  their  union.  Now,  as  you  show,  and  as  I 
pkinly  see,  the  utmost  contention  between  them  is 
to  be  apprehended.  And  each  reckons  me  of  his 
side,  unless  one  of  them  feigns.  For  Pompeius 
does  not  doubt  (and  he  judges  rightly)  of  my  highly 
approving  his  present  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
republic.  I  have  receiTcd  letters  to  this  effect  from 
both  of  them,  at  the  same  time  that  you  received 
yours ;  as  if  neither  esteemed  anybody  more  than 
me.  What  should  I  do  then  ?  I  do  not  mean 
when  they  come  to  extremities  ;  for  if  it  is  to  be 
decided  by  arms,  I  am  clear  that  it  is  better  to  be 
conquered  with  the  one,  than  to  conquer  with  the 
other ;  but  I  speak  of  the  questions  which  will  be 
agitated  at  the  period  of  my  arriTal ;  whether  one, 
who  is  absent,  be  eligible  ;  whether  he  should  not 
dismiss  his  army.  **  Speak,  Marcus  Tullius." 
What  shall  I  say  ?  Wait,  I  beseech  you,  till  1  can 
see  Atticus.  There  is  no  room  for  trifling.  Shall 
I  oppose  Csesar  ?  Where  then  is  our"  strict  attach- 
ment ?  For,  I  helped  to  procure  him  this  permis- 
sion  by  applying  to  Caelius  the  tribune  of  the 
people  at  the  request  of  Pompeius  himself^  at 
Ravenna.  <*  Of  Pompeius  ?"  Even  of  our  Cncus, 
in  that  famous  third  consulate.  Should  I  now 
change  my  sentiments?  **  I  have  too  much  respect 
(not  only  for  Pon^peius,  but)  for  the  Trojan  men 
and  women.  Polydamus  will  be  the  first  to  re- 
proach me  ^.*[  Who }  You  yourself,  who  are  used 
to  commend  both  my  actions  and  my  writings. 
I  have  escaped  this  blow  during  the  two  preceding 
consulates  of  the  Marcelli,  when  Ciesar's  province 
was  taken  into  consideration.  Now  I  fall  into  the 
very  crisis.  There  let  any  blockhead  give  his 
opinion  first;  I  am  mightily  pleased  to  be  engaged 
about  my  triumph,  and  to  have  so  good  an  ejLCuse 
for  remaining  without  the  city.  Yet  people  will 
try  to  elicit  my  sentiments.  You  will  perhaps 
laugh  at  what  I  am  going  to  say.  How  I  should 
wish  even  now  to  be  staying  in  my  province  !  It 
was  clearly  desirable  if  this  was  hanging  over  us, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable.  For, 
by-the-bye,  I  would  have  you  know,  that  all  those 
first  appearances,  which  in  your  letters  you  com- 
mended to  the  skies,  have  dissolved  away.  The 
practice  of  virtue  itself  is  not  an  easy  thing ;  but 
how  difficult  is  a  continual  pretence  of  it !  For 
when  I  thought  it  right  and  honourable,  out  of  the 
yearly  sums  which  had  been  voted  for  my  expenses, 
to  leave  a  yearly  sum  for  the  quaestor  C.  Cielius, 
and  to  bring  into  the  treasury  a  thousand  sestertia 
(8000/.);  my  attendants  murmured,  thinking  it 
ought  sill  to  have  been  divided  amongst  them ;  as  if 
I  riiould  be  more  attentive  to  the  treasuries  of  the 
Phrygians  and  Cilicians,  than  to  our  own.  But 
they  did  not  move  me :  for  my  own  applause  has 
the  greatest  weight  with  me.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
that  could  be  done  for  the  honour  of  any  person, 
which  I  have  omitted.  But  this,  as  Thucydides 
says,  is  an  excursion  from  the  subject,  not  without 

•  So  1  undent&nd  this,  which  has  osoally  boen  otherwise 
interpreted. 

▼  It  is  most  consonant  with  what  follows  to  und^ttand 
this  of  Pompeius. 

«  This  Is  quoted  from  Homer.  The  same  verses  arc  found 
in  letter  5,  book  it 


its  use.  But  pray  consider  my  situation  ;  how,  in 
the  first  place,  I  may  retain  the  favour  of  Cssar ; 
then  about  my  triumph  ;  which,  unless  the  times 
of  the  republic  prevent  it,  I  conceive  to  be  easily 
attainable.  I  judge  so  both  from  the  letters  of  my 
friends,  and  from  the  supplication,  when  be,  who 
did  not  vote  for  it,  voted  more  than  if  he  had 
decreed  the  greatest  triumph'.  With  him  Favonioa, 
my  familiar  friend,  was  one  who  concurred  im 
opinion  ;  another  was  Hiims,  who  was  angry  witb 
me.  Yet  Cato  was  present  at  the  drawing  up  of 
the  decree,  and  wrote  to  me  most  pleasantly  upon 
the  subject  of  his  vote.  But  Cesar,  in  congratulat- 
ing with  me  about  the  supplication,  exults  upon 
the  opinion  delivered  by  Cato;  but  mentioos 
nothing  of  what  Cato  said  upon  the  occasion  ;  only 
that  he  voted  against  the  supplioition.  I  come 
back  to  Hirrus.  You  had  begun  to  reconcile  him 
to  me :  go  on  with  it  You  have  Scro£i,  yon  have 
Silius  to  assist  you.  I  have  already  written  to  them 
and  to  Hirrus  himself.  For  he  had  kindly  informed 
them,  that  he  could  have  stopped  it,  but  did  not 
choose  to  do  so  :  but  that  he  had  concurred  with 
Cato  my  particular  friend,  when  he  made  such 
honourable  mention  of  me;  and  that  1  had  not 
written  to  him,  though  I  wrote  to  everybody  else. 
He  said  truly  ;  for  to  him  alone,  and  to  Crassipes* 
I  had  not  written.  So  much  then  for  public  affairs. 
Let  us  return  home.  I  wish  to  separate  mysett 
from  that  man)".  He  has  strangely  perplexed  my 
accounts,  a  very  Lartidius* ;  **  but  let  us  leave  what 
is  already  done,  however  we  may  regret  it,"  Let 
us  despatch  the  rest ;  and  this  first,  in  which  I  have 
some  care  added  to  my  affliction ;  but  this  Prsectan 
affair*,  whatever  it  is,  1  should  be  sorry  to  have 
confounded  with  those  accounts  of  mine  which  be 
has  in  his  hands.  I  have  written  to  Terentia^, 
and  likewise  to  him,  that  I  should  put  together  in 
your  hands  whatever  money  I  could  oollept,  for  the 
equipment  of  my  expected  triumph.  This,  I  con- 
ceive, must  be  unobjectionable.  But  as  tiiey  please. 
Take  upon  you  this  care  also<^,  how  we  may  en- 
deavour to  accomplish  what  you  propose.  TioM 
both  you  have  pointed  out  in  some  letter,  (from 
Epirus  was  it  }  or  from  Athens  ?)  and  I  will  i — '-^ 
you  in  it. 


LETTER   n. 

I  AMtivsD  at  Brundisium  the  24th  of  November, 
after  as  favourable  a  voyage  as  your  own ;  so  charm- 
ingly did  a  gentle  gale  waft  us  from  Epirus.  The 
words  have  run  into  a  verse,  which»  if  you  please, 
you  may  impose  upon  some  young  man  for  your  own. 
I  am  much  concerned  at  your  illness;  for  your 
letters  show  that  you  are  very  hr  from  well ;  and 
I,  who  know  your  fortitude,  suspect  it  must  be 
something  serious  that  obliges  you  to  give  way, 

>  Cato  resisted  the  application  forCioero's  soppUcation; 
but  at  the  same  time  spako  of  him  in  the  most  honourabk 
terms. 

r  Philotimus.  *  It  is  not  known  who  this  is. 

•  See  book  vL  letter  9. 

b  Philotimus  was  Terentia'B  freed-man,  and  perttape 
involved  with  her  In  embarrassing  Cicero's  accounts. 

c  I  conoeive  the  conclusion  of  this  letter  to  relate 
altogether  to  some  n^  subject  mentioned  previoutly  by 
Atticus.  and  not  improbably  oonoorning  Q.  Cioero,  or 
Pomponia,  whoee  disagreement  Is  mentiooed.  book  vi. 
Jotter  8.  ^ 
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and  almost  overpowers  you  ;  though  jour  serrant 
Painphilas  assured  me  that  the  quartan  fits  of  your 
ague  had  left  you,  and  that  another  milder  form  had 
sucoeeded ;  and  Terentia,  who  came  to  the  gate  of 
firundisium  at  the  same  time  that  1  entened  the 
harbour,  and  who  met  me  in  the  forum,  said  that  L. 
Pontius  had  informed  her  in  Trebulanum,  that  this 
also  had  left  you :  which,  if  it  be  so,  is  what  I 
exceedingly  wish,  and  hope  indeed  that  your  pru- 
dence  and  temperance  may  hare  effected.  I  come 
now  to  3rour  letters,  of  which  I  have  received  six 
hundred  <*  at  once,  eadi  more  acceptable  than  the 
former,  and  all  in  your  own  hand.  I  used  to  love 
Alexis's  handwriting,  because  it  bare  so  near  a 
resemblance  to  your  own ;  yet  I  loved  it  not,  as 
showing  that  you  were  not  well.  The  mention  of 
his  name  brings  to  my  mind  Tiro*,  whom  1  have  left 
sick  at  Patne ;  a  young  man,  as  you  know ;  and 
add,  if  you  please,  an  honest  one ;  I  know  nothing 
better.  Therefore  I  miss  him  sadly  ;  and  though 
he  did  not  think  himself  dangerously  ill,  yet  I  can- 
not help  being  anxious  about  him,  and  place  my 
greatest  hope  in  the  attention  of  M.  Cnrins',  which 
Tiro  has  signified  to  me  by  letter,  and  many  persons 
have  mentioned.  Curius  himself  is  sensible  how 
much  you  wish  him  to  be  in  my  esteem  :  and  indeed 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  him  ;  for  he  possesses  a 
natural  urbanity  of  manners  which  is  very  amiable. 
He  has  a  will  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  Ciceros' 
and  those  of  the  prsetorian  ^  cohort,  in  which  he 
has  openly  bequeathed  to  you  a  pound,  to  me  a 
half-penny^  I  was  sumptuously  entertained  by 
AlexionJ  at  Actium  in  Corcyra''.  There  was  no 
resisting  Cicero's  wish  of  seeing  ThyamisK  I  am 
rejoiced  that  you  take  pleasure  in  your  little  girl, 
and  that  the  affection  of  parents  towards  tibeir 
children  is  proved  to  you  to  be  natural  °'.  For 
without  this  there  can  be  no  natural  union  between 
man  and  man ;  and  if  this  is  taken  away,  the  very 
intercourse  of  life  is  destroyed.  May  it  turn  out 
well,  said  Cameades  grossly ;  yet  more  modestly 
than  our  friend  Lucius",  and  Patron;  who  in 
referring  everything  to  their  own  gratification,  do 

•i  It  baa  been  repeatedly  seen  in  former  letters  that  this 
was  a  familiar  expreaion  fbr  any  great  number. 

«  Tiro  was  Cicero's  amannensis,  as  Alexis  was  Attioosls. 
In  book  vi.  letter  6,  we  find  him  left  sick  at  Issos.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  he  afterwards  proceeded  as  far  as  Patrw 
in  the  Pdopunnesus,  and  was  there  again  laid  up  under 
the  care  of  Curios. 

'  M.  Curius  is  said  to  have  been  qocsior  and  tribune  at 
Rome,  and  afterwards  to  have  settled  as  a  merchant  at 
Patre.— Ep.  Fam.  Ir.  5,  et  xiii.  60. 

K  The  sons  of  Marcus  and  Quintns. 

h  This  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  guard  of  honour. 

1  This  pasnge  is  attended  with  great  obscurity,  owing 
apparently  to  its  being  a  Jest,  which  is  no  longer  intHU- 
gible.  I  suspect  the  point  of  it  may  consist  in  some  pro- 
vincial misapplication  of  the  terms  libelta  and  terumcitu^ 
Instead  of  as  and  triau,  whereby  Cicero  and  Attions  might 
become  entitled  to  a  mere  trifle,  instead  of  inheriting  the 
estate.  And  if  the  text  de  Tortorio  be  correct,  it  may  be 
an  intended  blunder  of  the  same  kind. 

)  Alexion  was  a  physician.    See  bode  zv.  letter  1. 

k  The  place  called  Actium  of  Coroyra  was  different  from 
that  afterwards  distinguished  l>y  the  naval  action  between 
Augustus  and  Antonius. 

1  Thyamis  was  a  river  of  Epims,  where  Attioua's  pro- 
perty was  situated.  ' 

n  This  is  said  in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  Attions^ 
philosophy,  which  referred  everything  to  pleasure. 

"  Lucius  Torquatua.    Ue  and  Patron  were  both  E|rfcu- 


not<*  think  any  thing  whatever  should  be  done  foi 
tlie  sake  of  another ;  and  when  they  say  that  the 
reason  why  a  man  ought  to  be  good,  is  that  he  may 
escape  harm,  not  because  it  is  naturally  right ;  they 
do  not  ])erceive  that  they  are  describing  a  crafty 
man  instead  of  a  good  man.    But  this  I  believe  is 
in  those  books  ',  which  yon  encourage  me  by  prais- 
ing.    I  return  to  my  subject      I  was  eagerly 
expecting  the  letter,  which  you  had  sent  by  Philo- 
xenus ;  for  you  had  mentioned  that  it  contained  an 
account  of  your  conversation  with  Pompeius  at 
Naples;  this  Patron  delivered  to  me  at  Bnmdisium. 
I  believe  he  had  received  it  at  Corcyra.    Nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable.    For  it  related  to  the 
republic ;  to  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of 
my  integrity ;    to  the  kindness  which  he  showed 
in  his  discourse  about  the  triumph.    But  what 
pleased  me  most  of  all  was,  that  I   understood 
you  had  visited  him  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing his  disposition  towards  me :  this,  I  say,  was 
the  circumstance  most  agreeable  to  me.     With 
respect  to  the  triumph,  however,  I  never  had  any 
vrish  for  it  before  that  barefaced  letter  of  Bibulus, 
which  was  followed  by  so  full  a  supplication.     Had 
he  really  done  what  he  described,  I  should  rejoice, 
and  favour  his  pretensions.     But  now,  that  he, 
who  never  set  bis  foot  beyond  the  gate  so  long  as  the 
enemy  was  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  should  be 
loaded  vrith  honours ;  and  that  I,  on  whose  troops 
his  army  placed  their  whole  reliance,  should  not 
attain  the  same ;  this  is  a  disgrare  to  us  ;  to  us,  I 
say,  including  you.     I  shall  therefore  make  every 
exertion,  and  hope  I  shall  sacceed.    If  you  were 
well,  I  might  already  have  had  some  particulars 
inrestigated :  but  I  trust  you  will  soon  be  w^L    I 
love  you  for  this  Numerian  remnant  4.    I  want  to 
know  what  is  become  of  Hortensius' ;  what  Cato  is 
doing,  who  has  in  truth  been  shamefully  hostile 
towards  me.     He  gave  me  his  testimony  for  in- 
tegrity, justice,  clemency,  fidelity,  which  1  did  not 
ask ;  what  1  did  ask,  he  refused.     How  therefore 
does  Ciesar,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  con. 
gratulates  me  and  promises  every  thing,  exult  in 
the  injury  I  have  received  from  Cato's  ingratitude  ? 
Yet  this  very  man  voted  to  Bibulus  a  supplication 
of  20  days.     Pardon  me ;   I  cannot  bear  this,  nor 
will  I.     I  wish  to  reply  to  all  your  letters ;  but 
there  is  no  occasion,  since  I  shall  see  you  so  soon. 
But  as  to  that  business  of  Chrysippus  (for  about  the 
other,  a  mere  mechanic,   I  was  less  surprised, 
though  nothing  could  be  worse  than  his  conduct)  ; 
but  for  Chrysippus,  whom  on  account  of  some  little 
proficiency  in  learning  I  entertained  with  kindness, 
and  had  in  esteem  ;  that  he  should  leave  the  boy 
without  my  knowledge  !     I  omit  many  other  things 
which  I  hear  of  him ;  I  omit  his  thefts ;  but  Us 
running  away  I  cannot  bear ;  there  is  noUiing  that 
I  think  more  iricked.     I  have  accordingly  followed 
the  old  principle,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  praetor  Dmsus, 
in  the  case  of  one  who  would  not  swear  to  observe 
the  same  conditions  after  he  had  obtained  his 
liberty  ;  I  have  not  pronounced  them  free  :  espe- 
cially as  there  was  nobody  present  by  whom  their 

o  Both  the  sense  and  the  subsequent  member  of  the  sen- 
teooe  require  that  it  should  be  read  mm  puUnL 

P  Cicero's  treatise  **  De  Republica.** 

q  The  same  exptcaaion  is  used  book  iv.  letter  Q,  and  book 
vL  letter  8. 

r  This  must  be  undarstood  of  the  son,  for  the  father  was 
already  dead.  .  tkc  book  vL  letterv  3  and  7. 
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liberation  could  properly  be  asserted.  You  will 
recdye  this  as  you  shall  think  fit.  I  assent  to  your 
judgment  To  one  most  eloquent  letter  of  yours  I 
haye  not  replied,  in  which  yon  speak  of  the  dangers 
of  the  republic.  What  should  I  reply?  I  was 
exceedingly  disturbed.  But  the  rarthians  do 
nothing  to  occasion  me  much  alarm,  and  have 
iuddeiSy  left  Bibulus  half  alive. 


LETTER  IIL 

The  sixth  of  December  I  came  to  Herculanum^ 
and  there  read  your  letter,  which  Philotimus  de- 
lirered  to  me.  l*he  moment  I  saw  it  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  recognising  your  own  hand-writing  ; 
afterwards  I  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  the 
accurate  information  it  contained.  With  respect 
to  the  first  point,  in  which  you  say  you  difier  from 
Dicsearcbus*,  though  I  had  earnestly  requested 
(and  that  with  your  concurrence)  that  I  might  not 
be  obliged  to  remain  in  the  province  longer  than 
one  year ;  yet  this  was  not  accomplished  by  our 
endeavours.  For  you  must  know  that  not  a  word 
was  mentioned  in  the  senate  about  any  of  us,  who 
held  provincial  governments,  remaining  beyond 
the  time  appoint^  by  the  decree  of  the  senate.  So 
that  I  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  any  blame  for 
having  left  the  province  earlier  than  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  desirable.  But  what  if  it  be  better 
as  it  is?  This  has  often  appeared  to  be  the  case 
on  other  occasions  as  well  as  on  this.  For  whether 
things  can  be  brought  to  an  agreement,  or  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  evil-disposed,  in  either  case  I 
should  be  gUui  to  give  my  assistance,  or  at  least 
not  to  be  out  of  the  way.  But  if  the  good  are 
overpowered,  wherever  I  might  be,  I  should  be 
overpowered  with  them.  Therefore,  the  quickness 
of  my  return  ought  not  to  be  regretted.  And  if 
the  idea  of  a  triumph  had  not  been  thrown  in  my 
way,  which  von  idso  approve,  truly  you  should 
not  now  mucA  want  that  character,  which  is  drawn 
in  my  sixth  book  K  For  what  should  I  do  to  satisfy 
you,  who  have  devoured  those  books  ?  I  should 
not  even  now  hesitate  to  lay  aside  this  object**, 
great  as  it  is,  if  it  be  more  proper  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  pursue  both  at  the  same  time,  and 
while  I  serve  my  ambitious  views  in  a  triumph,  to 
exert  a  free  spirit  in  the  cause  of  the  republic  Do 
not,  however,  doubt,  but  that  whichever  is  the  more 
honourable,  that  will  be  to  me  the  more  desirable. 
For  what  you  seem  to  recommend,  that  I  should 
continue  to  hold  my  command,  and  remain  out  of 
the  city^,  both  as  being  safer  for  myself,  and  as 
affording  the  means  of  rendering  service  to  the 
republic*  how  this  is  we  will  consider  when  we 
meet.  It  is  a  thing  that  admits  of  deliberation, 
though  in  great  measure  I  agree  with  you.  You 
do  well  in  not  doubting  of  my  affection  towards  the 
republic  ;  and  you  judge  rightiy  that  he  ^  has  by 
no  means  acted  liberaliv  towardis  me,  considering 
my  services  and  his  pronision  to  other  people ;  and 
you  justly  explain  the  reason  of  this,  wiilch  entirely 
agrees  with  what  you  say  has  been  done  in  the  case 


*  Dicmurchns  nfl^»t^****^  tire  duty  of  active  exertioB. 
6eo  book  iL  letter  16. 

t  Of  his  traatiae  «'  De  RepubUoa."  «  His  triumph. 

V  The  continuing  out  of  the  city  was  nccwwry  so  long 
as  ho  retained  his  command. 

^  Csvoi. 


of  Falnua  and  Canmius.  But  if  this  were  not  n, 
and  he  had  devoted  himself  wholly  to  me,  yet  thai 
guardian  ■  divinity  of  the  city  which  you  Deotios 
would  compel  me  to  remember  its  noUe  inscription, 
and  would  not  permit  me  to  imitate  Yolcaoaf  or 
Servius,  with  whom  you  are  satisfied,  but  wodd 
call  upon  me  to  feel  and  to  act  as  beeameiie. 
And  this  I  would  readily  do,  if  it  might  be  done  is 
a  different  manner  from  what  is  now  required. 
For  at  this  time  people  are  contending  for  their 
own  power,  at  the  risk  of  the  state.  If  it  ii  io 
defence  of  the  republic,  why  was  it  not  defended 
at  the  time  when  this  very  man  was  consul  ?  And 
the  year  following  why  was  not  I  defended,  with 
whose  cause  the  safety  of  the  republic  wai  identi- 
fied  ?  Why  was  his  command  prolonged  ?  or  vhy 
in  that  manner?  Why  was  such  a  strug^  msde 
that  the  ten  tribunes  of  the  people  should  propoK 
the  decree  for  his  eligibility  in  his  absence  ?  By 
these  means  he  is  become  so  powerful,  that  now  it 
is  left  to  a  single  ^  citizen  to  resist  him ;  who  1 
wish  had  never  given  him  such  power,  instesd  of 
now  opposing  lum,  when  he  is  so  strong.  But 
since  affairs  are  brought  to  this  situation,  I  ih«ll 
not,  as  you  say,  **  look  out  for  the  vessel  of  the 
Atridte' :''  the  only  vessel  for  me  shall  be  tUt 
which  is  steered  by  Pompeius.  When  yon  ait 
what  must  be  done  if  I  am  called  upon — **  Spok, 
M.  Tullius,  concisely."  I  assent  to  Cn.  PompciBs. 
Yet  privately  I  shall  exhort  Pompeius  to  peice. 
For  I  am  convinced  that  affairs  are  in  the  greatest 
danger.  You,  who  are  in  the  city,  know  mor^ 
But  this  I  see,  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  mso  of 
the  boldest  and  readiest  spirit ;  that  all  conTicti, 
all  disgraced  persons,  and  all  that  deserve  to  be 
convicted  and  disgraced,  incline  to  that  paity; 
almost  all  the  youth,  all  the  city  rabble,  the  power- 
ful tribunes,  with  the  addition  of  C.  Cassias;  tO 
who  are  oppressed  with  debt,  whom  1  nndeniuMl 
to  be  more  than  I  had  supposed.  That  cause  mua 
nothing  but  a  good  cause ;  it  has  everything  ebe  ii 
abundance.  In  such  a  state  everybody  ooght  to 
exert  himself  to  prevent  a  decision  by  arms,  ibe 
event  of  which  is  always  uncertain,  bat  in  the 
present  case  rather  to  be  dreaded  in  favour  of 
one  party  \  Bibulus  has  left  his  province,  ud 
deputed  the  command  on  Veiento.  He  will  not,  is 
I  hear,  hurry  himself  in  bis  departure.  Cato,  when 
he  got  him  his  honours,  declared  that  the  odIj 
persons  towards  whom  he  bare  no  jealousy  we*t 
those  whose  influence  could  receive  little  or  m 
increase.  I  come  now  to  my  private  concentfi 
for  I  have  mostiv  replied  to  your  letter  on  the  tab 
ject  of  the  republic,  and  to  that  from  yoor  rlk 
and  to  that  which  you  wrote  afterwards.  I  cotf 
to  my  private  concerns.  One  word,  also,  «!»•' 
Cselius.  He  is  so  far  from  shaking  my  opinioBt 
that  I  think  he  will  himself  repent  of  harin; 
changed  his  own.  But  how  is  it  that  Lacceiiu| 
builcUngs  should  have  been  adjudged  to  turn  ?  I 
am  surprised  that  you  should  have  omitted  to 
mention  it.    About  Philotimus  I  will  do  ai  7<^ 

>  Thia  is  generally  supposed  to  allude  to  an  boMf^'^ 
MInenra.  deposited  in  the  oapltol  by  Cioero  previous  to  hi* 
exile,  and  bearing  an  inscription  "  The  Ouardlan  of  t^ 
City." 

r  Pompdus. 

<  In  which  ho  might  safl  with  most  aeouritj.  Vaf  ort- 
glnal  is  part  of  a  Greek  verse. 

•  Cnsr's  party. 
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advise.  I  did  not,  howerer,  expect  from  him  at 
this  time  the  accounts  which  he  gave  you ;  but  the 
remainder  which  he  desired  me  in  Tnsculanum  to 
enter  into  my  book  with  mj  own  hand,  and  of 
which  he  also  gave  me  a  memorandum  in  Asia, 
written  with  his  hand.  If  he  made  this  good,  he 
would  himself  owe  me  as  much,  or  more,  than 
what  he  there  declares  to  be  the  amount  of  mj 
debt.  But  hereafter,  if  only  the  condition  of  the 
republic  permit,  I  will  not  subject  myself  to  accu- 
sations of  this  kind  :  not,  indeed,  that  I  had 
before  been  negligent ;  but  I  was  occupied  with 
the  multitude  of  ray  friends.  I  shall  be  glad,  there- 
fore, to  avail  myself  of  your  assistance  and  advice, 
as  you  promise,  and  hope  I  shall  not  be  giving  yon 
much  trouble.  Respecting  those  clogs  ^  of  my 
cohort,  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness  ;  for  they 
corrected  themselves  on  observing  my  integrity. 
But  nobody  veied  me  more  than  one  whom  yon 
least  suspect.  His  behaviour  was  at  first  excellent, 
and  is  so  now  ;  but  at  the  moment  of  my  departure 
he  intimated  that  he  had  hoped  to  receive  some- 
thing ;  and  he  did  not  restrain  that  covetousness 
which  had  gradually  influenced  his  mind.  But  he 
soon  recovered  himself;  and  overcome  by  my 
honourable  services  towards  him,  he  esteemed  them 
of  more  value  than  any  sum  of  money.  I  have 
received  from  Curius  a  will%  which  I  carry  with 
me.  I  have  been  informed  of  Hortensius's  lega- 
cies'. I  now  want  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man 
the  son*  is,  and  what  it  is  that  he  intends  to  sell 
by  auction.  For  if  CkIius  has  got  possession  of 
the  house  at  the  FInmentan  gate,  1  know  not  why 
1  may  not  take  for  myself  that  at  Puteoli.  I  come 
now  to  the  word  Pineea,  in  which  I  am  more  repre- 
hensible, that  being  a  Roman,  I  should  hAve  writ- 
ten Pirseea ',  not  Pineeus  (as  all  our  people  call  it), 
than  that  I  should  have  added  the  preposition 
into  ;  for  I  have  not  considered  it  as  the  name  of 
a  town,  but  of  a  district'.  Yet  our  friend  Diony- 
sins,  who  is  with  me,  and  Nidas  the  Coan,  did  not 
think  Pirxea  to  be  a  town.  But  I  will  see  about 
it  My  error,  if  it  be  one,  consists  in  my  having 
spoken  of  it  not  as  a  town,  but  as  a  district.  And 
I  have  followed,  I  do  not  say  Caecilius,  **  In  the 
morning  when  I  went  out  of  the  port  into  Pirseeus;" 
for  he  is  no  authority  for  Latinity  ;  but  Terentius, 
whose  comedies,  on  account  of  the  elegance  of 
their  language,  were'  supposed  to  be  written  by  C. 
LkIIus  :  **  Yesterday,  I  and  some  other  young  men 
went  together  into  IHrseeus.''  And  again  :  **  The 
merchant  added  this,  that  she  had  been  taken  out 
of  Sunium."  For  if  we  choose  to  call  districts 
towns,  Sunium  is  as  much  a  town  as  Pineeus.  But 
as  you  are  a  grammarian,  if  you  can  solve  this 
question,  you  will  relieve  me  nrom  much  embar- 
rassment. Cesar  writes  in  a  kind  manner  to  me  : 
Balbus  does  the  same  in  his  name.  My  resolution 
is,  never  to  stir  an  inch  from  the  path  of  honour. 

b  Serperastra  are  described  to  be  inatnniMnts  for  kaeping 
straigb  t  the  leg»  of  ^Udren  who  are  dispoeed  to  be  onmked. 
The  word  may  be  adopted  from  Aitkrus,  and  i4>pUcd  to 
certain  persons  who  had  proved  a  dog  and  embmrrassment 
to  Cicero  in  his  adminislratl<». 

c  8eo  the  preceding  letter. 

<l  This  must  mean  the  legacies  of  the  elder  Horteoslus, 
which  the  sod  had  to  pay  by  the  wm  of  his  father. 

e  See  book  vi.  letter  3.  '  Bee  book  vi.  letter  9. 

f  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  did  not  Insert  the 
prepositions  in  speaking  of  going  to  or  from  f       " 
though  they  did  express  th«n  when  speaking  c^ 


But  you  know  how  much  remains  due  to  him''. 
Do  you  think,  then,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  anybody 
should  object  that  debt  to  me,  if  I  seem  to  act 
feebly  ?  or  that  he  should  demand  it,  if  I  act  firmly  ? 
What  do  you  find  in  answer  to  this  ?  Let  us  pay 
it,  you  say.  Well,  then,  I  will  borrow  from 
Cselius*.  Yet  I  would  have  you  consider  this  well ; 
for  I  inuigine  if  ever  I  should  speak  with  energy  in 
the  senate  in  behalf  of  the  republic,  that  Tartessian 
friend  of  yours  J  will  call  to  me  as  I  go  out,  *'Pray 
direct  the  money  to  be  provided."  Have  I  any- 
thing more  to  say  ?  Yes,  my  son-in-law  is  agree- 
able to  me,  to  TuUia,  to  Terentia,  He  has  as 
much  wit  and  kindness  as  you  could  wish.  As 
to  other  things,  to  which  you  are  no  stranger,  we 
must  bear  them.  For  you  know  about  whom  we 
inquired^;  who  all,  except  him  with  whom  I 
negotiated  through  you,  think  to  make  me  respon- 
sible :  for  nobody  will  trust  them.  But  of  these 
matters  when  we  meet;  for  they  require  a  long 
talk.  My  hope  of  Tiro's  recovery  rests  in  M. 
Curius,  to  whom  I  have  written  that  such  service 
would  be  particularly  acceptable  to  you.  Dated 
the  9th  of  December,  from  Pontius's  bouse  at  Tre- 
bulanum. 


LETTER  IV. 

DioNTSius  is  impatient  to  see  you.  I  have 
accordingly  sent  him,  not  mtk  a  very  good  grace ; 
but  there  was  no  refusing  it  1  have  found  him 
learned,  which  I  knew  before  ;  and  besides,  of  cor- 
rect behaviour,  ready  to  oblige,  studious  of  my 
reputation,  careful,  and  (that  1  may  not  seem  to 
be  giving  the  character  of  a  fk«ed-'man)  in  short  an 
excellent  man.  I  saw  Pompeius  Uie  1 0th  of 
December.  We  were  together  perhaps  two  hours. 
He  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  at  my  arrival.  He 
encouraged  me  in  the  affair  of  my  triumph,  and 
promised  to  do  his  part ;  advising  me  not  to  go  to 
the  senate  till  1  should  have  finished  this  business, 
from  fear  of  alienating  any  of  the  tribunes  by  the 
sentiments  that  might  be  delivered.  In  short,  as 
fiur  as  words,  nothing  could  be  fuller  of  kindness. 
On  the  subject  of  tl^  republic,  he  talked  to  me  as 
if  a  war  was  inevitable.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
hope  of  accommodation.  His  opinion  of  Cesar's 
hostility  had  lately  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival 
of  Hirtius  from  CKSar,  vrith  whom  he  was  very 
intimate :  for  he  had  not  called  upon  Pompeius ; 
bat  having  arrived  on  the  evening  of  December  6th, 
and  Balbus  having  engaged  to  go  to  Sdpio  before 
it  was  light  upon  this  whole  buunesa,  he  retomed 
late  at  mght  to  Cassar.  This  he  considered  as  a 
plain  sign  of  hostility.  In  short,  nothing  else 
affords  me  comfort,  bat  that  I  cannot  suppose  he, 
to  whom  even  his  enemies  had  given  a  second  con- 
sulate, to  whom  fortune  had  given  the  greatest 
power,  would  be  so  mad,  as  to  bring  these  advan- 
tages to  the  hasard  of  a  contest  But  if  he  venture 
to  rush  on,  I  confess  I  am  fbll  of  fisars,  which  I 
dare  not  commit  to  paper.  As  things  now  are,  I 
think  of  getting  to  Rome  the  5th  of  January. 


l>  Cmmr.  *  Probably  soi 

i  Balbus.  a  native  of  Tartessus  in  ^lain. 
k  See  book  v.  letter  4,  rvpecting  their  fitness  for  hus- 
bands to  his  daughter. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER  V. 

I  HAVE  receiTed  seyeral  of  your  letters  at  the 
same  time ;  and  though  I  had  Uiter  intelligence 
from  people  who  came  to  meet  me,  yet  they  were 
Tery  acceptable,  as  they  showed  your  attention  and 
kindness.  I  am  concerned  at  your  illness;  and 
perceive  that  you  suffer  still  greater  uneasiness 
from  Pillars  being  attacked  in  a  similar  manner. 
Apply  yourselves,  both  of  you,  to  your  recovery.  I 
see  the  interest  you  take  about  Tiro.  But,  though 
he  is  of  wonderM  service  to  me,  when  he  is  wdl, 
in  every  species  either  of  business  or  of  study,  yet 
I  am  more  anxious  for  his  recovery  on  account  of 
his  own  kind  and  modest  disposition,  than  for  any 
advantage  towards  myself.  Philogenes  has  never 
said  anything  to  me  about  Luscienus.  Dionysius 
will  inform  you  of  other  matters.  I  am  surprised 
that  your  sister  should  not  have  come  to  Arcanum  *. 
I  am  not  sorry  that  you  approve  of  my  determina- 
tion respecting  Chrysippus*".  I  have  no  intention 
of  going  to  Tusculanum  at  this  time.  It  is  out  of 
the  way  for  those  who  might  come  to  meet  me, 
and  has  some  other  inconveniences.  But  I  mean 
to  proceed  from  Formianum  to  Terradna  the  31st 
of  December;  thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  Pon- 
tine marsh ;  thence  to  Pompeius's  villa  at  Aibanum  ; 
and  so  to  Rome  the  3d  of  January,  my  birth-day. 
I  daily  become  more  alarmed  about  the  republic. 
For  even  the  good,  as  it  is  supposed,  are  not  agreed. 
How  many  knights,  how  many  senators  have  I 
seen,  who  severely  blame,  among  other  things,  this 
journey  of  Pompeius !  We  have  great  need  of 
peace.  From  a  victory  must  arise  many  evils,  and 
most  assuredly  that  of  a  tyrant,  fiat  these  things 
we  shall  very  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing in  person.  There  is  now  absolutely  nothing 
that  I  can  write  about.  Not  about  the  republic, 
because  our  information  is  the  same:  and  our 
domestic  afiairs  are  known  to  both.  It  only  re- 
mains to  joke,  if  this  man"  permit.  For  my  part 
I  should  think  it  wiser  to  grant  him  what  he 
asks,  than  to  meet  in  arms.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
resist  one  whom  we  have  for  ten  years  fostered 
against  ourselves.  What  do  you  advise  then  ?  you 
will  say.  Nothing  but  with  your  concurrence ;  nor 
indeed  anything  before  my  business  <>  is  either  con- 
eluded,  or  laid  aside.  Take  care  then  to  get  well ; 
and  shake  off  at  length  this  ague  with  the  diligence 
you  so  highly  possess. 


LETTER  VL 

I  HAVE  absolutely  nothing  to  say  to  you.  You 
are  acquunted  with  everything ;  nor  have  I  any- 
thing to  expect  from  you.  Let  me  then  only  keep 
up  my  custom  of  not  suffering  anybody  to  go  to 
you  without  a  letter.  I  am  in  great  fear  about  the 
republic;  and  have  hitherto  scarcely  found  any- 
body who  did  not  think  it  better  to  grant  Csesar 
what  he  demanded,  than  to  go  to  war.  His  de- 
mands are  indeed  greater  than  was  supposed.  But 
why  should  we  now  first  resist  him  ?  For  this  is 
not  a  greater  evil  than  when  we  prolonged  his 
government  for  five  years  ;  or  when  we  introduced 

»  A  place  belonging  to  Q.  Cicero. 

n  Bee  letter  9  of  thie  book. 

"  Catmr.  o  His  triumph. 


the  law  permitting  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  die 
oonsulsMp  in  his  absence.  Unless  forsooth  we 
then  gave  him  these  arms,  that  we  might  now  fight 
with  him  well  prepared.  You  will  say,  '*  What 
then  will  be  your  opinion  ?"  Not  what  I  shall 
say.  For  I  shall  think  that  everything  ought  to 
be  done  to  avoid  a  battle ;  I  shall  say  the  same  as 
Pompeius.  Nor  shall  I  do  this  with  an  abject  spirit ; 
but  this  again  is  a  very  great  evil  to  the  state,  and 
in  some  measure  peculisrly  improper  for  me,  th^ 
I  should  appear  to  differ  from  Pompeius  in  so  im- 
portant a  cause. 

— ♦— 

LETTER  VII. 

**  Dtontsius,  an  excellent  man,  as  I  have  also 
found  him,  and  very  learned,  and  full  of  affectkm 
towards  you,  arrived  in  Rome  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  delivered  to  me  your  letter."  Tliece  are 
the  very  expressions  contained  in  your  letter  abovt 
Dionysius.  You  do  not  add — '*  and  he  returns 
thanks  to  you."  But  he  certainly  ought :  and 
such  is  your  kindness  that,  if  he  had  done  so,  yoa 
would  have  mentioned  it.  I  do  not  however  recant 
the  testimony  given  of  him  in  my  former  letter. 
Let  him  therefore  be  called  an  excellent  mam. 
For  even  this  is  well  done,  that  he  should  have 
given  me  this  means  of  thoroughly  knowing  bim. 
Philogenes  has  informed  you  truly.  He  had  pro- 
vided what  he  ought  p  ;  and  I  desired  him  to  inakc 
use  of  the  money  till  it  should  be  wanted.  He  li» 
accordingly  had  the  use  of  it  thirteen  months.  1 
hope  Pontinius  is  well;  but  from  what  yoa  mo- 
tion of  his  having  entered  the  city,  I  am  fearfol 
what  may  be  the  matter  i.  For  he  would  not  have 
done  BO,  but  for  some  important  reason.  As  thr 
2d  of  January  is  the  day  of  the  Compitalia  %  I  do 
not  care  to  go  to  Aibanum  '  that  day,  from  fear  a€ 
being  troublesome  to  the  family ;  I  shall  therelbrc 
go  on  the  third ;  and  thence  to  the  city  on  the 
fourth.  I  do  not  know  on  what  day  your  fit  re- 
curs ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  yoa  disturbed 
under  the  inconvenience  of  your  illness.  Rcispect- 
ing  the  honour  of  my  triumph,  unless  Ciesar  em- 
ploy any  secret  measures  through  his  tHbunes, 
everything  else  seems  to  be  tranquil.  Most  tran- 
quil certainly  is  my  own  mind,  which  looks  upon 
the  whole  with  indifference ;  and  the  more  so.  be- 
cause I  hear  firom  many  persons  that  P^mpciw 
and  his  council  have  determined  to  send  me  into 
Sicily,  as  holding  a  oonmiand.  This  is  worthy  of 
Abdera*.  For  the  senate  has  passed  no  dedtt, 
and  the  people  no  lawr  for  my  having  a  commasd 
in  Sicily.  But  if  the  republic  gives  this  authority 
to  Pompeius,  why  should  he  send  me,  rather  thao 
any  private  person  ?  If  therefore  this  commaAdit 
likely  to  give  me  trouble,  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
the  first  gate  I  see  ".  For  as  to  what  you  say  of 
there  being  a  wonderful  expectation  of  my  arrival, 
though  at  the  same  time  none  of  the  good,  or  mo- 

P  See  book  ▼.  letter  la  • 

1  Pontinius  was  one  of  Cicero's  lieutenants ;  azul  it  vm 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  hare  remained  out  of  the 
city  to  attend  Cicero  in  his  triumph. 

r  This  was  a  Roman  festival,  and  holiday  for  the  aiMfm^ 
It  is  mentioned  before.    See  book  it  letter  3. 

■  The  estate  of  Pompeius.  See  letter  5  of  this  book. 

t  The  land  of  fools. 

u  SImli  enter  Borne  immediately,  and  therrt>y  ahrticstr 
my  command. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 
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deratoly  ffOod»  entertain  any  donbt  of  my  senti- 
ments :  1  do  not  nnderstand  whom  you  call  good : 
for  my  own  part  I  know  none,  at  least  if  we  look 
for  whole  orders  of  men,  for  nndoubtedly  there  are 
faidiTiduals  who  are  good.  Bnt  in  civil  dissentions 
we  ought  to  look  for  ranks  and  orders  of  good  men. 
Do  you  think  then  the  senate  is  good,  which  has 
left  the  provinces  withont  commanders?  For 
Curio  could  never  have  maintained  his  purpose^ 
if  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  resist  him.  But 
the  senate  would  not  follow  that  advice;  from 
whence  it  happened  that  no  successor  to  Cmaax 
was  appointed.  Or  the  public  renters  t  Who 
were  never  steady,  but  now  are  quite  in  Caesar's 
interests.  Or  the  bankers?  Or  farmers?  Who 
have  most  reason  to  wish  for  peace ;  unless  you 
suppose  those  people  to  be  afraid  of  living  under 
kingly  government  who  have  never  objected  to  it, 

5rovidMi  they  could  live  in  peace.  What  then  ? 
fust  we  admit  the  pretensions  of  one  absent*', 
who  still  keeps  his  army  after  the  day  appointed 
by  law  is  past  ?  1  say  at  once,  of  nobody  absent. 
For  if  this  is  granted,  the  other  follows  of  course. 
Do  we  admit  a  government  of  ten  years?  and  so 
ample  ?  Then  we  must  admit  also  my  banishment, 
and  the  loss  of  the  Campanian  territory*,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  patrician]'  by  a  plebeian,  of  a 
man  of  Cadiz '  by  one  of  Mitylene ;  and  we  must 
admit  the  wealth  of  Labienus  and  Mamurra,  and 
the  gardens  and  Tusculan  villa  of  Balbus.  The 
source  of  all  these  is  the  same.  He  should  have 
been  resisted  while  he  was  weak,  and  the  thing  was 
easy.  Now  there  are  eleven  legions,  as  many  ca- 
valry as  he  pleases,  people  bejond  the  Po,  people 
from  the  city,  so  many  tiibunes  of  the  people,  such 
an  abandoned  body  of  young  men,  a  leader  of  such 
authority,  such  boldness ;  this  is  the  man  with 
whom  we  must  fight,  or  admit  his  pretensions, 
which  are  also  sanctioned  by  the  law.  **  Fight,'' 
you  say,  **  rather  than  be  a  slave."  For  what 
object  ?  That  if  you  are  conquered,  you  may  be 
proscribed  ?  If  you  conquer,  that  you  may  still  be 
a  slave  ?  What  then,  say  you,  will  vou  do  ?  The 
same  as  cattle,  which  being  scattered  about  follow 
the  herds  of  their  own  species.  As  one  ox  follows  the 
others,  so  shall  I  follow  the  good,  or  thoae  who 
have  Uie  reputation  of  good,  though  they  rush 
on  to  their  destruction.  I  see  clearly  what  is 
best*  in  our  sad  straits.  For  nobody  can  say 
when  we  come  to  arms  what  will  be  the  issue ; 
but  evepybody  knows  that  if  the  good  are  beaten, 
this  man  will  neither  be  more  sparing  of  the  blood 
of  the  principal  citizens,  than  Cinna  was;  nor 
more  moderate  than  Sulla,  in  plundering  the  rich. 
I  have  been  a  long  time  talking  politics  with  you, 
and  should  continue  if  my  lamp  were  not  going 
out.  To  be  short,—"  speak,  Marcus  Tullius.'^ 
I  side  with  Pompeins;  that  is,  with  T.  Pomponius. 
Pray  make  my  compliments  to  that  nice  boy  Alexis, 
unless  perhaps  in  my  absence  he  is  become  a  young 
man, — for  he  seemed  to  be  growing  up  very  fast. 

▼  This  Curio  was  a  tribune,  and  creature  of  Cesar,  and 
therefore  stopped  the  appointment  of  the  new  fovemort 
to  Mcnre  Cwsar  from  a  successor. 

V  That  Cnar.  though  abunt.  might  yet  be  eligible  to 
the  consuishlp ;  for.  luul  ho  come  up  to  Rome,  he  most 
hare  resigned  his  command. 
'  See  bock  ii  letter  6.  7  As  in  the  esse  of  aodlus. 

*  Balbus  was  a  natire  of  Tartessus  near  Cadla,  and  had 
been  adopted  by  Thoophanes  of  Mitylene. 

•  Namely,  peace.    See  letter  3  of  this  book. 


LETTER   VIII. 

What  need  of  such  strong  affirmation  on  the 
subject  of  Diouysius  I  Would  not  a  mere  nod 
from  you  secure  my  belief  ?  But  your  silence  gave 
me  the  greater  suspicion,  both  because  you  gene- 
rally employ  your  testimony  to  consolidate  friend- 
ships, and  I  heard  that  he  had  spoken  differently 
of  me  to  other  people.  But  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  it  is  as  you  say.  I  therefore  continue  to 
regard  him  as  you  would  have  me.  I  had  also 
marked  the  day  of  your  ague  from  one  of  your 
letters  written  as  the  fit  was  coming  on,  and  I  cal- 
culated that  you  might,  if  there  was  occasion, 
come  to  me  in  Albanum  without  inconvenience  the 
3d  of  Jsnuary.  But  pray  do  nothing  that  is  in- 
consistent with  your  health.  For  what  signifies 
one  or  two  days  ?  I  understand  that,  by  Livia's 
will,  Dolabella  with  two  co-heirs  succeeds  to  a 
third  part  of  her  property,  but  on  the  condition  of 
changing  his  name.  It  is  a  question  of  propriety 
whether  it  be  right  for  a  young  man  of  noble  birth 
to  change  his  name  for  a  lady's  will.  But  we  shall 
be  able  to  determine  this  more  philosophically, 
when  we  know  to  about  how  much  this  third  of  the 
third  part  of  her  property  amounts.  What  you 
thought  would  be  the  case,  that  I  should  see 
Pompeius  before  I  got  to  Rome,  has  accordingly 
happened.  For  on  the  27th  of  December  he  came 
up  to  me  at  Lavemium.  We  came  together  to 
Formise,  and  conversed  privately  from  two  in  the 
afternoon  till  dusk.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  if 
there  is  any  hope  of  accommodation,  so  far  as  I 
have  learned  from  Pompeius's  full  and  accurate 
discourse,  there  is  not  even  any  inclination  towards 
it.  For  his  opinion  is,  that  if  Cesar  should  be 
made  consul,  even  with  the  dismissal  of  his  army, 
the  government  will  be  overturned.  He  even 
thinks,  that  when  he  is  acquainted  with  the  active 
preparations  sgainst  him,  he  will  neglect  the  con- 
sulate this  year,  and  prefer  keeping  his  army  and 
bis  province.  But  if  he  should  be  driven  to  mad- 
ness, he  held  him  in  great  contempt,  and  relied 
upon  bis  own  forces  and  those  of  the  republic. 
In  truth,  though  that  saying  often  occurred  to  me, 
that  the  fortune  of  war  was  common ;  yet  it  was 
some  alleviation  of  my  solicitude,  to  hear  a  brave 
and  experienced  man,  and  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thority, politicaUv  expose  the  dangers  of  a  false 
peace.  We  had  in  our  possession  Antonius's 
speech  pronounced  the  23d  of  December,  which 
contained  an  accusation  of  Pompeius  from  the 
time  of  his  entering  into  public  life,  complaining 
of  those  who  had  been  condemned,  and  of  the  ter- 
ror of  his  arms.  Upon  which  he  observed,  **  What 
think  you  that  Caesar  himself  will  do,  if  he  should 
obtain  the  government  of  the  state,  when  his  weak 
and  needy  quaestor  dares  to  utter  such  expres- 
sions ?"  In  short,  he  appeared  not  only  not  to  wish 
for  such  a  peace,  but  even  to  dread  it.  Yet  the  ap- 
prehension of  abandoning  the  city  shakes,  as  I 
conceive,  this  resolution  \  It  is  a  great  vexation 
to  me,  tiiat  I  must  pay  off  my  debt  to  Caesar,  and 
transfer  to  that  quarter  the  materials  of  my  tri- 
umph. For  it  is  unseemly  to  be  indebted  to  one 
of  an  opposite  party.  But  of  this,  and  many 
other  things,  when  we  meet. 

^  The  text  is  obscure,  and  perhaps  fkolty. 
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LETTER  IX. 
**  Am  I,"  say  yon,  **  to  receive  a  letter  from  you 
every  day  ?"  Yes,  if  I  find  anybody  to  whom  I 
can  give  it.  "  But  you  are  on  the  point  of  being 
here  yourself.''  It  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
stop  when  I  arrive.  I  find  there  is  one  of  your 
letters  which  has  never  reached  me,  owing  to  my 
friend  L.  Quintius,  who  was  bringing  it,  being  rol^- 
bed  and  wounded  at  Basilus's  monument.  Consider 
therefore,  if  it  contained  anything  of  importance  for 
roe  to  know.  At  the  same  time  resolve  me  this  political 
problem.  Since  one  of  these  things  must  take  place : 
either  1st,  that  Caesar  should  be  deemed  eligible, 
while  he  still  retains  his  army  through  the  senate, 
or  through  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  or  2dly,  that 
Caesar  must  be  persuaded  to  give  up  his  province 
and  his  array,  in  order  to  become  consul ;  or  3dly, 
if  this  cannot  be  done,  that  the  comitia  may  be  held 
without  aoy  consideration  of  him,  yet  with  his  suf- 
fering it,  and  retaining  his  province ;  or,  4thly,  if 
through  the  interference  of  the  tribunes  he  does  not 
suffer  the  comitia  to  proceed,  but  yet  remains  quiet, 
that  the  business  may  be  brought  to  an  interreg- 
num ;  or,  5thly,  if  in  order  to  enforce  his  claims, 
he  should  bring  up  his  army,  that  we  must  then 
contend  in  arms ;  and  6tbly,  that  he  may  either 
begin  the  contest  immediately,  before  we  are 
sufficiently  prepared ;  or,  7thly,  after  his  friends 
have  preferred  at  the  comitia  their  request 
for  his  eligibility,  and  have  been  refused ;  he  may 
also,  8thly,  proceed  to  arms  either  for  that  single 
reason,  that  his  chums  are  not  admitted ;  or  9thly, 
for  an  additional  reason  if  it  happen  that  any  tri- 
bune, in  his  attempt  to  interrupt  the  senate,  or  to 
excite  the  populace,  should  be  marked  or  circum- 
vented by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  or  removed,  or 
expelled,  or  should  flee  to  him  under  pretence  of 
being  expelled :  again,  when  war  is  actually  begun, 
we  must  either,  lOthly,  remain  in  possession  of  the 
city, — or  1  Ifiily,  we  must  leave  it,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept his  supplies  of  provisions  and  troops.  Tell 
methen  of  these  evils,  to  one  of  which  we  must  cer- 
tainly  submit,  which  you  think  the  least.  You  will 
say,  **  that  he  should  be  persuaded  to  deliver  up 
his  army  in  order  to  be  made  consul.**  It  is  indeed 
a  measure  of  such  a  kind,  that  if  he  consents  no- 
thing can  be  said  against  it ;  and  if  he  does  not 
obtain  the  admission  of  his  claims,  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  he  does  not  do  it.  Yet  there  are  some 
persons  who  think  nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  that  he  should  be  consul.  ''But  so," 
you  will  say,  **\t  better  than  with  his  army." 
Certainly.  But  this  very  so  may  well  make  one 
exclaim,  O  what  a  great  calamity !  and  it  admits 
of  no  remedy;  we  must  submit  at  his  discretion. 
Think  of  him  a  second  time  consul,  whom  you  re- 
member in  his  former  consulate.  At  that  time,  in 
his  weakness,  he  out-matched,  you  say,  the  whole 
republic ;  what  do  you  expect  now  ?  And  when  he 
is  consul,  Pompeius  is  resolved  to  be  in  Spain. 
This  is  a  sad  state,  that  the  very  thing  which  is 
most  to  be  deprecated,  cannot  be  refused;  and  if  he 
does  it,  he  will  presently  attain  the  highest  favour 
amongst  all  good  men.  But  setting  aside  this,  to 
which  ihej  say  he  can  never  be  brought,  of  the 
remaining  evils  which  is  the  worst  ?  To  yield  to 
what  Pompeius  calls  his  most  impudent  demands? 
For  what  can  be  more  impudent  ?  Yon  have  held 
the  province  for  ten  years,  granted  you  not  by  the 


senate,  but  oy  yourself,  through  violence  and  fac- 
tion. The  period  has  elapsed,  not  of  the  Uw,  b«t 
of  your  self-will ;  but  suppose  it  to  be  of  the  Uw, 
a  decree  b  passed  for  appointing  a  successor,  yoa 
stop  it,  and  say,  '*  Have  consideration  for  me.*' 
Have  you  for  us  ?  Would  you  keep  your  army 
longer  than  the  people  granted  it  ?  and  against  the 
will  of  the  senate  ?  "  You  must  fight  then,  iinleas 
you  agree  to  it."  With  a  good  hope,  as  Pooapeias 
says,  either  of  conquering  or  of  dying  in  liberty. 
If  now  we  must  fight,  the  time  depends  upon  acci- 
dents  ;  the  manner,  on  future  events :  on  this  sub. 
ject  therefore  I  do  not  call  upon  you.  If  yoa  have 
anything  to  offer  in  reply  to  what  I  have  said,  let 
me  hear  it.  I  am  tortured  with  anxiety  day  and  night 


LETTER  X. 

I  RAVE  suddenly  come  to  the  resolution  of 
setting  out  before  Ught,  to  avoid  observation  and 
discourse,  especially  as  my  lictors  come  with  their 
laurels*^.  For  the  rest,  truly  I  neither  know  what 
I  am  doing,  or  what  I  shall  do ;  so  much  am  I 
disturbed  with  the  rash  determination*  of  oar 
general,  who  seems  to  have  lost  his  senses.  How 
can  I  advise  you,  who  am  myself  waiting  for  your 
advice  ?  What  has  been  Cnieus's  object,  or  what 
is  now  his  object,  I  cannot  tell,  cramped  as  he  is 
within  the  towns,  and  appearing  stupified.  If  he 
remains  in  Italy,  we  shall  all  be  together :  boi  if 
he  retires,  our  conduct  must  be  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration. Hitherto  certainly,  if  I  have  any  under- 
standing, everything  has  been  done  foolishly  and 
incautiously.  Pray  write  to  me  very  often,  what- 
ever comes  into  your  mind. 


LETTER  XL 

What,  I  beseech  you,  is  all  this  ?  or  what  are 
people  about  ?  For  I  am  quite  in  the  dark.  **  We 
have  got  possession,"  you  say,  '*  of  Cingnlum  ;  we 
have  lost  Anconis ;  Labienus  has  deserted  from 
Caesar.  *  *  Are  we  speaking  of  a  Roman  general  or 
of  Hannibal  ?  O  wretched  man,  and  void  of  oiufer- 
standing*,  who  has  never  known  even  a  shadow  of 
what  is  truly  honourable  !  Yet  he  professes  to  60 
all  this  for  honour's  sake.  But  how  can  there  be 
honour,  where  there  is  not  rectitude  ?  Or  is  it 
right  then  to  have  an  army  without  any  public 
appointment?  To  occupy  the  towns  of  Romaa 
citizens,  in  order  to  get  a  readier  access  to  his  own 
country?  To  cancel  debts,  to  recall  cxika,  to 
institute  six  hundred  other  wicked  praeCiaeB. 
**  in  order  to  obtain  (as  Eteodes  says')  the  greateat 
kingdom  of  the  gods  ? ''  I  envy  him  nothia  fortoae. 
I  would  assuredly  prefer  a  single  basking'  with 
you  in  ]rour  Lucretine  sun,  before  all  kingdona  off 
sneh  a  kind;  or  nUker  I  would  diie  a  thousand 
times,  before  I  wonU  suffer  such  a  thought  la 
enter  my  mind.     '*  What  if  you  should  wish  it," 

c  Tho  fasoee  borne  by  tho  lictors,  or  aerjoants,  mtUaidiag 
one  who  bod  been  aalutod  emperor,  were  bound  with  laiuci 
tUl  they  entered  the  city.    See  book  v.  letter  iO. 

*  Pompeina  hastily  left  Kome,  and  retJrad   towaHir 
Bnmdislum. 
«  «  Caesar.  '  In  the  "  Phoralaav"  of  Euriplde*. 

s  The  oodent  Romans  used  to  have  places  apprt>pri«t«d 
to  walking  or  oonveraatitm,  which  were  open  to  the  Btw^ 
and  screened  from  ocdd  winds. 
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you  My  ?  "  For  CTerybody  is  at  liberty  to  wish." 
But  I  consider  this  very  wish  a  thing  more  wretched 
than  being  crucified.  The  only  thing  that  is  worse, 
is  to  get  what  yon  so  wish.  But  enough  of  this  ; 
for  I  am  too  ready  to  dwell  upon  these  troubles 
with  you :  let  us  return  to  our  own  general.  Tell 
me  then,  what  think  you  of  this  resolution  of 
Pompeius  ?  I  mean  his  leaving  the  city.  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  :  nothing  seems  more  absurd.  That  you 
should  leave  the  city  ?  Would  you  then  do  the  same 
if  the  Gauls  should  come^  ?  The  republic,  he  says, 
does  not  consist  in  its  walls,  but  in  all  that  we  hold 
dear.  Themistodes  did  the  same'.  For  a  single 
city  was  unable  to  withstand  the  united  flood  of 
foreign  nations.  But  Pericles  did  not  so,  fifty 
years  afterwards,  when  besides  the  walls  he  kept 
nothing.  And  our  own  people  formerly,  when  the 
rest  of  the  city  was  captured,  still  kept  possession 
of  the  citadel :  '*  so  have  we  heard  the  deeds  of 
ancient  heroes."  Yet  by  the  grief  of  the  towns, 
and  the  conversation  of  those  I  meet,  this  reso- 
lution seems  likely  to  produce  some  effect.  There 
is  a  wonderful  complaint  (I  know  not  if  it  is  made 
there  ;  but  you  will  tell  me)  that  the  city  should 
be  without  magistrates,  without  a  senate.  In  short, 
Pompeius  by  his  flight  creates  a  strong  sensation. 
What  think  you  ?  The  case  is  ouite  altered,  and 
now  it  is  thought  that  nothing  snould  be  granted 
to  Cssar.  Explain  to  me  how  all  this  is.  I  have 
a  charge  attended  with  little  trouble :  for  Pompeius 
wishes  me  to  have  the  superintendence  of  all  this 
district  of  Campania,  and  the  sea-coast ;  so  that  the 
levies  of  troops,  and  all  business  of  importance, 
may  be  referred  to  me.  I  therefore  expect  to  be 
unsettled.  I  imagine  by  this  time  you  see  what  is 
Caesar's  impetuosity,  what  is  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  what  is  the  state  of  the  whole  business : 
about  all  these  things  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
write  to  me,  and  (as  they  are  liable  to  change)  as 
often  as  you  can.  For  I  feel  some  comfort  both 
whilst  I  am  writing  to  you,  and  whilst  I  am  reading 
your  letters. 


LETTER    XII. 

I  BATK  hitherto  received  but  one  letter  fh>m 
you,  dated  the  20thi,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that 
Tou  had  previously  despatched  another,  which  I 
nave  not  received.  But  I  beg  yon  will  write  as 
often  as  possible,  not  only  if  you  have  learned,  or 
heard  anything,  but  even  if  you  suspect  it ;  espe- 
daUy  what  you  think  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  do. 
As  to  what  yon  ask  me,  that  I  should  take  care  to 
infbrm  you  what  Pompeius  is  doing;  I  do  not 
believe  he  knows  himself,  and  certainly  nobody 
else  does.  I  saw  the  consul  Lentulus  at  Formic 
the  22d,  and  saw  Libo.  Everything  is  full  of 
alarm  and  confusion.  Pompeius  is  gone  to  Lari- 
num;  for  there  the  troops  are,  and  at  Luceria, 
and  Theanum,  and  other  parts  of  Apulia.  Thenoe 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  means  to  stop  anywhere, 
or  to  cross  the  sea.  If  he  remains,  I  doubt  whether 
he  can  rely  upon  his  army ;  if  he  goes  away,  what 
I  should  do,  whither  I  should  go,  or  where  I  should 
stay,  I  know  not.    For  I  apprehend  he,  whose 

^  Th!s  evldsntly  alludes  to  the  tity  of  Rome  bavlng  for- 
merly been  taken  by  the  Oauls.  * 
1  Upon  the  invaaton  of  the  Persians, 
i  Probably  the  80th  of  Janoaiy, 


tyranny  you  dread,  will  aet  most  sadly.  Neither 
the  adjournment  of  public  business,  nor  the  flight 
of  the  senate  and  magistrates,  nor  the  secret^ 
treasury,  will  stop  him.  But  this,  as  you  say,  we 
shall  soon  see.  In  the  mean  time  you  must  excuse 
me  for  writing  to  you  so  much,  and  so  often.  For 
I  feel  some  consolation  from  it,  and  besides  am 
desirous  of  eliciting  your  letters  in  return,  espe- 
cially your  advice,  what  I  should  do,  or  how  I 
should  conduct  myself,  and  whether  I  should  give 
myself  up  wholly  to  the  party.  I  am  not  deterred 
by  danger;  but  ano  distracted  with  grief.  That 
everythmg  should  be  conducted  with  such  want  of 
judgment,  or  so  contrary  to  my  own  judgment ! 
Or  should  I  hesitate,  and  turn  back,  and  join  those 
who  are  in  possession,  and  eigoy  the  smiles  of 
fortune?  "  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
Trojans*,"  and  am  prevented  by  the  duty  not  only 
of  a  dtisen,  but  of  a  friend.  But  then  I  am  un- 
manned by  commiseration  for  the  children.  Write 
therefore  something  to  me  in  my  trouble,  notwith- 
standing  yon  feel  the  same  distress ;  but  especially 
if  Pompeius  should  retire  out  of  Italy,  tell  me  what 
you  think  I  ought  to  do.  Manius  Lepidus  indeed 
(for  we  were  together)  has  resolved  to  go  no  further 
than  that ;  L.  Torquatus  says  the  same.  I  have 
many  circumstances,  and  among  the  rest  my  lictors, 
to  embarrass  me.  I  never  met  with  anything  less 
capable  of  being  disentangled.  Therefore  I  ask 
for  nothing  certain,  but  only  for  what  you  think  ; 
and,  in  short,  I  wish  to  know  your  very  doublings. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  Labienus  has  left  Cesar. 
If  it  had  happened  that  on  coming  to  Rome  he 
could  have  found  the  magistrates  and  the  senate 
there,  it  might  have  been  of  great  service  to  our 
cause ;  as  by  it  he  would  appear  to  pass  sentence 
upon  a  friend  for  the  sake  of  the  republic  This 
appears  indeed  now,  but  is  of  less  service ;  for 
there  is  nobody  to  serve ;  and  I  imagine  he  already 
repents  of  the  step  he  has  taken ;  unless  perhaps 
the  very  circumstance  of  his  having  left  him  be 
false  :  1  had  it  however  for  a  truth.  Now  though, 
as  you  say,  you  confine  yourself  within  your  own 
boundaries,  yet  I  wish  you  to  explain  to  me  the 
actual  state  of  the  city ;  whether  there  is  expressed 
any  wish  for  Pompeius ;  any  dislike  towards  Cesar ; 
also  what  you  think  about  Terentia  and  TuUia, 
whether  they  should  continue  at  Rome,  or  be  with 
me,  or  retire  to  some  place  of  safety.  All  this, 
and  anything  else  that  occurs,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  firom  you,  and  the  oftener  the  better. 


LETTER  XIII. 
I  AonsB  with  you  about  the  Vennonian  business. 
I  look  upon  Labienus  as  a  hero.  There  has  been 
for  a  long  time  no  deed  more  distinguished  amongst 
our  citizens.  If  no  other  good  arise  from  it,  there 
is  this  at  least,  that  it  has  given  pain  to  Csesar. 
But  I  think  moreover  that  it  has  some  effect  in 
advancing  the  general  cause.  I  love  Piso  too, 
whose  judgment  of  his  son-in-law*  roust,  I  think. 


k  The  treasury  was  within  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  one  part  of  it  reaerved  fbr  the 
extraordinary  exlgenciee  of  the  atatei  [Livias.  zzvil.  10.] 
This  is  what  is  probably  intended  In  this  place.  See  letter 
aiofthiabook. 

1  This  qaotation  ftnom  Homer  occurs  before.  See  book 
iL  letter  A. 

■  C«sar  hod  married  Calpuraia,  Pico's  daughter. 
Z  Z 
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haye  weight.  Though  jou  see  the  nature  of  this 
contest.  It  is  a  civil  war  of  such  a  kind,  as  does 
not  arise  from  divisions  among  tlie  members  of  the 
state,  but  from  the  audacity  of  one  abandoned 
citizen.  He  is  powerful  from  his  army ;  he  retains 
many  by  hopes  and  promises ;  but  really  aims  at 
possessing  everything  belonging  to  everybody.  To  < 
this  man  has  the  city  been  delivered  up,  fall  of 
supplies,  and  without  a  garrison.  What  is  there 
that  you  may  not  dread  from  one  who  regards 
those  temples  and  houses  not  as  his  country,  but 
as  his  prey  ?  What  he  designs  to  do  however,  or 
by  what  means,  I  know  not,  without  a  senate,  and 
without  magistrates  :  be  cannot  so  much  as  pretend 
to  any  public  motive.  But  where  shall  we  be  able 
to  raise  ourselves  up  again  ?  or  when  ?  having,  as 
you  must  perceive,  a  most  ungeneral-like  com- 
mander, who  did  not  even  know  the  circumstances 
of  Picenum".  How  unadvised  he  is,  the  state  of  affairs 
testifies ;  for,  tosaynothingof theerrorsof thelastten 
years,  what  condition  is  not  preferable  to  this  flight? 
Nor  do  I  now  understand  what  are  his  intentions ; 
and  I  do  not  cease  in  my  letters  to  inquire.  It  is 
plain  that  nothing  can  be  more  timid,  nothing  more 
confused :  so  that  I  see  no  protection,  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  was  kept  near  tiie  city ;  nor  any  place 
or  situation  for  protection.  All  hope  is  placed  in 
two  legions  that  are  invidiously  retained  <>,  and  ill- 
aflfected.  For  the  new  recruits  are  hitherto  raised 
against  their  inclination,  and  determined  not  to 
fight.  The  time  for  making  conditions  b  lost 
What  is  likely  to  happen  I  do  not  see.  It  has  been 
committed  by  us,  or  at  least  by  our  leader,  to  go 
out  of  harbour  without  our  rudders,  and  give  our- 
selves up  to  the  storm.  I  am  in  doubt  what  I 
should  do  vnth  our  young  Ciceros :  I  have  some- 
times  thought  of  sending  them  into  Greece.  And 
with  respect  to  TuUia  and  Terentia,  when  the 
approach  of  so  many  foreign  troops  comes  across 
my  mind,  I  dread  everything :  then  again  when  I 
recollect  Dolnbella,  I  a  little  revive.  I  should  wish 
you  to  consider  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do ;  in 
the  first  place,  for  security ;  (for  a  different  con- 
sideration is  due  to  them  and  to  myself;)  then  for 
my  reputation,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for 
choosing  to  let  them  be  in  Rome  at  a  time  when 
all  honest  people  are  leaving  it  You  also,  and 
Peduceus,  who  has  written  to  me,  must  take  care 
what  you  do ;  for  such  is  your  reputation,  that  as 
much  is  required  of  you  as  of  the  greatest  citizens. 
But  about  this  you  will  see ;  as  I  vnsh  you  to  con- 
sider about  myself,  and  my  concerns.  It  remains 
for  me  to  beg  that  you  will  find  out,  as  well  as  you 
are  able,  what  is  doing,  and  will  write  me  word : 
also  what  you  can  ascertain  by  conjecture,  which  I 
particularly  look  for  from  you.  For,  while  every- 
body relates  what  is  done,  from  you  I  expect  what 
is  going  to  be  done.  *'  The  best  pj-ophet  is  one 
who  guesses  well  p."  Pardon  my  loquaciousness  ; 
which  both  affords  me*  some  reli^  while  I  am 
writing  to  you,  and  calls  forth  your  letters  i. 

I  could  not  at  first  understand  the  enigma  of 
the  Oppii  of  Velia ' ;  for  it  is  more  obscure  than 

■  That  the  town  of  Plcenmn  should  have  been  garriaoned 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  Cesar  to  Rome. 

*»  They  had  been  raised  for  the  Parthian  war. 

V  The  original  is  quoted  trom  Euripides. 

«»  There  is  every  appearance  of  this  being  the  conclusion 
of  one  letter,  and  what  follows,  the  beginning  of  another. 

'  The  Oppii  were  probably  icrlvenen  and  money  agents 


Plato/t  doctrine  of  numbers*.  But  I  now  under- 
stand your  meaning ;  for  you  call  the  Oppii  the 
Juices*  of  Velia.  This  puzzled  me  a  long  time. 
But  this  being  made  out,  the  rest  was  clear,  and 
agreed  with  Terentia's  account.  I  saw  L».  Cesar 
at  Mintumse  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  Janaary 
with  most  extravagant  instructions  ;  a  mere  maa 
of  straw ;  so  that  he  seems  to  me  to  have  done  it 
in  mockery,  to  deliver  to  him  instructiona  of  auck 
importance.  Unless  perhaps  he  did  not  deliver 
them,  and  this  man  caught  hold  of  some  expres- 
sions,  which  he  pretended  were  instmctioBa. 
Labienus,  whom  I  look  upon  as  a  great  man*  came 
to  Theanum  the  23d ;  there  he  met  PompeiYia  and 
the  consuls.  When  I  know  certainly  what  was 
said  and  done,  I  will  inform  you.  Pompeias  west 
from  Theanum  towards  Larinum  the  24th.  That 
day  he  remained  at  Venafirum.  Labienus  seems  to 
have  brought  us  a  little  encouragement  Bat  I 
have  nothing  yet  to  tell  you  from  this  qoarter. 
I  rather  wait  to  hear  what  news  is  brought  thither; 
how  he  bean  this  conduct  of  Labienus  ;  what 
Domitius  is  doing  among  the  Marsi,  or  Thermvs 
at  Iguvium,  or  P.  Attius  at  Cingulnm* ;  how  the 
people  in  the  city  are  disposed ;  and  what  is  yw 
opinion  of  the  future.  Upon  these  subjects  I 
should  wish  often  to  hear  from  you,  and  vrhat  yoa 
think  best  to  be  done  about  the  ladies,  and  what 
you  mean  to  do  yourself.  If  I  were  writing  with 
my  own  band,  I  should  send  you  a  longer  letto-  : 
but  I  employ  an  amanuensis  on  account  of  a  weak- 
ness in  my  eyes. 

— ♦— 

LETTER  XIV. 

I  8BKD  this  on  the  27th  of  January,  on  my  way 
from  Cales  to  Capua,  having  still  a  slight  infiam- 
mation  of  ihe  eyes.  L.  Cssar  delivered  Caesar's 
despatch  to  Pompeius  on  the  25th,  while  he  was 
with  the  consuls  at  Theanum.  The  terms  were 
approved,  with  this  reserve,  that  he  should  with- 
draw his  garrisons  from  those  places  whi^  he  had 
occupied  beyond  the  limits  of  his  province.  If  be 
did  this,  it  was  replied  that  we  would  return  to  tkt 
city,  and  conclude  the  business  through  the  senate. 
I  hope  that  we  are  at  .peace  even  at  this  jHTseat 
For  he  begins  to  repent  of  his  madness,  and  oar 
general  of  his  forces^.  Pompeius  wished  me  to  go 
to  Capua,  and  to  forward  the  levies ;  in  which  the 
Campanian  settlera  are  not  verv  ready  to  engage. 
Pompeius  has  very  conveniently  distributed  Cssai^ 
gladiators,  which  are  at  Capua,  and  abont  whom  I 
had  before  sent  you  a  wrong  account  from  Tor- 
qnatus's  letters.  Two  are  sent  to  eadi  family. 
There  were  500  of  them  in  the  sdiools.  It  was 
said  they  were  going  to  make  an  insurrection :  » 
that  in  this  respect  &e  republic  has  been  wellpvo- 

residing  in  that  part  of  Rome  known  by  the  nam*  cf 
Velia, 

•  This  doctrine  of  numbers  was  derived  from  P^thagens, 
and  is  indeed  most  obscure.  Plato  has  introduced  it  tn  his 
**  Timous,**  and  in  some  other  parts  of  his  works. 

t  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  this,  which  I  concelvv  te 
be  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  sveecntt^  derived  from  iv^s, 
"  Bucous,"  or  "Juice."  There  is  an  instance  of  a  mstditt 
enigma  on  the  name  of  Philotimus.  [See  book  vL  letter  S.] 
Of  the  Oppii  see  book  viii.  letter  7.  note  m. 
-«  "  These  were  all  of  them  of  Pompeius's  party. 

▼  Pompeius  begins  to  repent  of  having  placed  his  reUaaes 
<m  such  doubtful  troops. 
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Tided  fDr.  Respecting  our  ladies,  amongst  whom  is 
yoar  sister,  pray  consider  how  £u  it  is  reputable 
for  us  that  they  should  remain  at  Rome,  when  all 
other  ladies  of  any  respect  have  left  it.  I  have 
before  written  to  you,  and  have  written  to  them 
about  it.  I  should  wish  you  to  encourage  their 
departure ;  especially  as  I  have  estates  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  I  preside,  in  which  they  may  be  accom- 
modated as  occasion  offers.  For  if  offence  is  taken 
at  my  conduct,  it  arises  from  my  son-in-law  ;  for 
which  I  ought  not  to  be  responsible :  but  this  is 
something  more,  that  our  ladies  should  have  con- 
tinued at  Rome  after  all  the  others.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  you  yourself,  and  Sextus,  think 
about  going  awaj ;  and  what  is  your  opinion  of 
the  whole  sUte  of  affairs.  For  my  own  part,  1  do 
not  cease  to  recommend  peace ;  which,  eren  if  it 
be  unequitable,  is  preferable  to  the  most  equitable 
war.     But  this  as  fortune  shall  ordain. 


LETTER  XV. 

SiNOB  my  departure  ftrom  the  city,  I  hare  suf- 
fered no  day  to  pass  without  writing  something  to 
you :  not  that  I  bad  much  to  say,  but  that  I  might 
talk  with  you  in  my  absence.  For,  when  I  cannot 
do  this  in  person,  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to 
me.  Upon  my  arriTal  at  Capua  on  the  27th,  the 
day  prcTious  to  my  writing  this,  I  met  the  consuls 
and  many  of  our  order  * ;  all  of  whom  wished  that 
Cesar  might  withdraw  his  garrisons,  and  abide  by 
the  terms  he  had  offered.  Favonius  abne  objected 
to  our  admitting  any  conditions  imposed  by  him  ; 
but  he  was  not  attended  to  in  the  council. 
Even  Cato  thinks  it  now  better  to  submit  than  to 
fight.  He  says  however  that  he  wishes  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  senate,  when  the  terms  are  debated,  if 
CKsar  should  be  induced  to  withdraw  his  garrisons. 
Therefore  he  does  not  care  to  go  into  Sicily,  where 
his  presence  is  greatly  wanted ;  but  is  desirous  of 
being  in  the  senate,  which  1  fear  may  be  prejudicial. 
Postnmus  also,  whom  the  senate  appointed  by  name 
to  go  immediately  into  Sicily  to  succeed  Fuffanus, 
refuses  to  go  without  Cato,  and  conceives  that  his 
own  assistance  and  weight  in  the  senate  is  of  great 
importance.  Thus  the  business  devolves  upon 
Fannius,  who  is  sent  before  with  a  command  into 
Sicily.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in 
our  consultations.  Most  think  that  Casar  vrill  not 
adhere  to  the  conditions,  and  that  these  requi- 
sitions were  interposed  by  him  only  to  interrupt 
our  necessary  preparations  for  war.  But  I  expect 
that  he  will  withdraw  his  garrisons :  for  if  he  is 
ouide  consul,  he  will  gain  his  purpose,  and  will 
gain  it  with  less  guilt  than  that  with  which  he 
began.  But  a  severe  blow  must  be  sustained  ;  for 
we  are  shamefully  unprepared  both  in  men  and 
money.  The  whole  of  which,  whether  belonging 
to  in^viduals  in  the  city,  or  to  the  public  in  the 
treasury,  is  left  for  him.  Pompeios  is  gone  to 
join  the  troops  of  Attios,  and  has  taken  Lalnenus 
with  him.  I  irant  your  opinion  upon  these  matters. 
I  design  to  retire  immediately  to  Formig. 


LETTER  XVI. 

I  iMAOiNB  I  have  received  all  your  letters ;  the 
first  irregularly,  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which 
Terentia  sent  them.  About  Caesar's  proposals, 
and  Labienus's  arrival,  and  the  replies  of  the  con- 
suls and  of  Pompeius,  I  have  written  to  you  in  a 
letter  from  Capua  of  the  28th,  and  have  besides 
thrown  together  several  things  in  the  same  letter. 
We  have  now  two  subjects  of  expectation ;  one, 
what  Cssar  will  determine  when  he  has  received 
the  answer  delivered  to  L.  Cxsar ;  the  other,  what 
Pempeius  is  doing,  who  sends  me  word  that  in  a 
few  days  he  shall  have  an  army  on  which  he  can 
depend ;  and  he  hokls  out  the  hope  that,  if  he  geU 
into  the  country  of  Picenum,  we  may  return  again 
to  Rome.  He  has  with  him  Labienus,  who  speaks 
confidendy  of  the  weakness  of  Caesar's  forces.  His 
arrival  is  a  great  source  of  encouragement  to  our 
Cnaeos.  I  have  been  desired  by  the  consuls  to  be 
at  Capua  the  5th  of  February.  I  set  out  from 
Capua  to  go  to  Formiae  the  dOth  of  January ;  and 
the  same  day  having  received  your  letter  at  Cales 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  I  have  immediately 
set  down  to  answer  it  1  agree  with  you  about 
Terentia  and  Tullia,  to  whom  I  had  written  referring 
them  to  you.  If  they  are  not  already  set  out, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  their  removing  till  we  see 
what  the  situation  of  things  may  be. 


wOftbei 


aton. 


LETTER  XVII. 

Your  letter  is  most  acceptable  and  agreeable  to 
me.  I  thought  of  transporting  the  boys  into 
Greece,  at  a  time  when  the  quitting  Italy  seemed 
necessary :  for  if  I  should  go  to  Spain  this  would 
not  be  equally  suiuble  for  them.  I  think  you  and 
Sextus  may  even  now  very  well  remain  in  Rome ; 
for  you  have  no  reason  to  be  friends  with  our 
Pompeius, — since  nobody  ever  vrithdrew  so  much 
from  the  city  garrison.  You  see  that  I  can  still 
joke'  with  you.  You  must  already  be  acquainted 
with  the  answer  which  L.  Caesar  brings  back  from 
Pompeius,  and  the  letter  he  bears  from  him  to 
Caesar ;  for  it  is  written  and  delivered  with  the 
view  of  being  made  public.  I  have  in  my  ows 
mind  found  fault  with  Pompeius,  who,  though  he 
writes  so  well,  should  have  left  to  Sestius  an  affair 
of  such  consequence,  which  was  to  go  into  every •* 
body's  hands.  Accordingly,  I  never  read  anything 
more  Sestian^  It  may,  however,  be  seen  by 
Pompeius's  letter,  that  nothing  is  refused  to  Caesar ; 
but  everything  that  he  can  demand  is  abundantly 
grmnted, — which  he  must  be  mad  if  be  does  not 
accept,  especially  as  the  demand  is  most  unreason* 
able :  for  who  are  you  that  say,  **  if  Pompeins 
goes  into  Spain,"  and  *'  if  he  dismisses  his  garri- 
sons ? "  Yet  this  is  granted  ;  though  not  so 
honourably  now,  when  the  republic  has  been 
violated  and  invaded  bv  arms,  as  if  he  had  formerly 
obtained  the  acknowledgment  of  his  eligibility. 
Yet  I  doubt  if  even  this  will  satisfy  him.  For 
when  he  had  delivered  his  proposals  to  L.  Caesar, 
he  should  have  waited  more  qmetly  for  the  answer; 
instead  of  which  he  is  reported  to  be  particularly 

X  The  Joke  condtta  in  giving  the  name  of  garrVioa  to 
the  ienatora  and  otherm  who  quitted  Rome, 
r  More  indicative  of  SeeUue'i  bad  style. 

zzs 
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active.  Trebatiua  sends  me  word,  that  he  was 
desired  by  Caesar  to  write  to  me  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary, requesting  me  to  come  to  Rome,  and  saying 
that  I  conld  not  do  him  a  greater  faTonr.  Upon 
all  this  he  largely  dilated.  I  understood,  by 
reckoning  up  the  days,  that  as  soon  as  Csesar  had 
heard  of  my  departure  he  began  to  be  uneasy,  from 
the  apprehension  that  we*  might  all  be  absent. 
I  do  not  doubt,  therefore,  of  his  having  written 
likewise  to  Piso,  and  to  Servius.  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  he  should  not  have  written  to  me 
himself,  or  should  not  have  applied  to  me  through 
Dolabella  or  Caelius ;  not  that  I  have  any  objection 
to  Trebatius's  writing,  of  whose  affection  I  am 
well  persuaded.  I  wrote  word  back  to  Trebatius 
(for  I  did  not  care  to  write  to  Caesar,  as  he  had 
not  written  to  me),  that  it  could  not  very  well  be 
done  at  this  time, — but  that  I  was  at  one  of  my 
farms,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  raising  troops  or 
any  other  business :  and  I  intend  to  maintain  this 
posture  as  long  as  any  hope  remains.  But  if  war 
breaks  out,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  to  my  duty  or 
to  my  dignity,  having  first  sent  the  boys  into  Greece. 
For  I  perceive  that  every  part  of  Italy  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  contest, — so  great  is  the  mischief 
excited  partly  by  wicked,  partly  by  jealous  citizens. 
But  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  understood,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  receives  our  answer,  how 
things  are  likely  to  go.  Then,  if  we  are  to  have 
war,  I  will  write  to  you  more  at  length ;  but  if 
even  a  truce  is  agreed  upon,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you 
myself.  This  2d  of  February,  on  which  day  I 
write  in  Formianum,  being  just  returned  from 
Capua,  I  am  expecting  the  ladies,  though  I  had 
written  to  them  by  your  advice  to  desire  they 
would  remain  in  Rome ;  but  I  hear  there  has  been 
a  great  alarm  in  the  city.  I  mean  to  be  at  Capua 
the  5th  of  February,  as  the  consuls  desired.  What- 
ever intelligence  is  brought  hither  from  Pompeius 
I  will  immediately  write  to  inform  you ;  and  I 
shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  upon  these  affairs. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

On  the  2d  of  February  the  ladies  arrived  at 
Formiae,  and  brought  an  account  of  your  attention 
and  great  kindness  to  them.  I  have  thought  it 
best  that  they  should  remain  in  Formianum  abng 
with  the  young  Ciceros,  till  I  knew  whether  we 
were  to  have  a  disgraceful  peace  or  a  wretched  war. 
I  am  going  with  my  brother  to  the  consuls  at 
Capua  the  3d  of  Februarv,  on  which  day  I  write  ; 
for  we  were  desired  to  be  there  the  5th.  Pompeius*8 
answer  is  said  to  be  liked  by  tibe  people,  and  ap- 
proved  by  the  assembly.  I  had  supposed  it  would 
be  so.  If  he*  rejects  this,  he  wUl  lose  Ids  esti- 
mation; if  he  accepts  It, — 1>**  Which  then,"  you 
will  say,  •*  do  you  prefer?"  I  would  answer  you 
if  I  knew  how  wdl  we  were  prepared.  It  was 
reported  here  that  Cassius  had  been  driven  from 
Ancon,  and  that  die  place  was  in  the  possession  of 
our  people.  If  a  war  takes  place,  this  may  be  an 
advantageous  circumstance.     They  say  that  CKsar, 

•  The  senatora. 

•  Cnar. 

k  I  have  left  this  hwik  as  K  la  in  the  orlginsl.  The 
sense  no  doubt  is,  that  if  C»sar  agrees  to  PompeiuS's  terms, 
«•  shall  be  left  in  a  vety  bad  eonditioo. 


at  the  very  time  when  Lucios  Caesar  was  sent  with 
proposals  of  peace,  was  nevertheless  eagerly  raisii^ 
recniits,  occupying  diflferent  posts,  and  aecnrii^ 
himself  with  garrisons.    O  the  wicked  robber  !    O 
disgrace  to  the  republic,  scarcely  to  be  compensated 
by  any  peace.     But  let  us  cease  to  complain^  and 
bend  to  the  times,  and  go  with  Pompdos  into 
Spain.    This  b  what  I  wish  for  in  this  sad  state ; 
since  we  have,  without  any  pretence,  refdaed  to  Itt 
the  republic  see  him  a  second  time  consul '.     Bit 
enough  of  this.     I  forgot  before  to  write  to  yo« 
about  Dionysius ;  but  it  was  my  determination  to 
wait  for  Cesar's  answer, — that  in  case   I  ahonU 
return  to  the  city  he  might  wait  for  me  there,  or 
if  that  should  be  put  off  then  I  might  send  for 
him.    I  say  nothing  of  what  he  ought  to  do  in  the 
event  of  my  flight,  or  what  becomes  a  learned  and 
friendly  man,  especially  when  he  had  been  asked. 
But  this  I  must  not  require  too  rigidly  from  GrerkL 
You  will  take  care,  however,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
summon  him  (which  I  should  be  sorry  for)   that  I 
may  not  trouble  him  against  his  inclination.     My 
brother  Quintus  is  anxious  to  pay  what  he  own 
you  through  Egnatius ;  and  there  is  no  want  cf 
inclination  on  Egnatius's  part,  nor  any  want  of 
funds :  but  the  times  being  such  that  Q.  Titimea, 
who  has  been  a  great  deal  with  me,  has  not  enoogk 
to  defray  his  expenses  on  the  road,  and  has  infiDrmed 
his  debtora  that  they  must  continue  the  same  ia- 
terest**;  that  L.  Ligus  also  is  said  to  have  done 
the  same  ;  and  that  Quintus  has  at  present  no 
money  in  his  house,  and  can  neither  gee  any  fraa 
Egnatius  nor  borrow  anywhere :  he  is  surprised 
that  you  should  have  no  regard  for  this  general 
embarrassment.      And  I,  whilst  I  observe  that 
precept  falsely  attributed  to  Hesiod  (for  so  it  is 
supposed),  to  pronounce  no  judgment  till  you  have 
heard  both  sides,  especially  against  you,  whom  I 
never  knew  to  do  anything  unadvisedly ;  yet  I  am 
moved  by  his  complaint:  at  all  events  I 
you  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 


LETTER  XIX. 
I  HAYS  nothing  to  tell  you :  nay,  a  letter  wfiiA 
I  had  written  I  have  not  aent, — for  it  waa  fall  ef 
good  hopes ;  as  I  had  been  informed  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  assembly,  and  imagined  that  Caesar 
would  abide  by  the  terms,  especially  as  they  woe 
his  own.  Behold  then  on  the  morning  of  the  Axk 
of  February  I  received  your  letter,  and  that  ef 
Philotimus,  of  Fumius,  and  of  Curio  to  Fumioa, 
in  which  he  ridicules  L.  Caesar's  embassy.  I  ied 
quite  overwhelmed,  and  know  not  what  resotntHm 
to  form.  Yet  it  is  not  for  myself  that  1  care ;  Ut 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  about  the  boys.  [  write 
this,  however,  on  my  way  to  Capua,  that  I  assy 
more  readily  learn  the  state  of  Pompeins's  a£Gsizv 


LETTER  XX. 
Thb  time  itself  makes  me  little  disposed  to  say 
much ;   for  I  despair  of  peace,  and  our  friends 
make  no  provision  for  war.     You  can   imagine 


c  Omar's  eligibility  having  been  sanotSooed  by  law,  th«» 
was  no  longo'  any  pretence  to  oppose  it. 

d  It  was  osoal  to  pay  the  interest  of  money  the  mldAs 
of  every  month,  and  probably  eome  inttniatloo  was  gtrm 
In  oasa  the  interest  was  to  oontinue  unaltered. 
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^ihiag  weaker  thin  these  oonsulf  ;  by  whose 
irecdons  I  came  to  Capua  yesterday  in  a  ▼iolent 
tin,  with  the  hope  of  bearings  what  they  had  to 
Topose,  and  of  leaining^  the  state  of  our  prepara- 
ions.  They  had  not  then  arrived,  but  were  coming 
mpty  and  unprepared.  Cnsens  was  said  to  be  at 
ittceria,  where  he  was  to  join  some  cohorts  of  the 
ittian  legion,  not  Tery  steady.  But  Caesar,  the? 
vff  is  nuhing  on  and  almost  at  hand ;  not  with 
be  view  of  fighting, — for  with  whom  should  he 
ght  t  but  to  intercept  our  flight.  For  myself,  I 
m  ready  to  die  with  the  rest  in  Italy;  about 
rhich  I  do  not  consult  you.  But  if  they  go  out 
f  Italy  what  should  I  do  ?  The  winter,  the  lictors 
rhicb  attend  me*,  the  improyidence  and  negligence 
(  oor  leaders,  all  tend  to  make  me  stay :  the  mo- 
iTes  to  flight  are,  my  friendship  with  Cnsus,  the 
ommon  cause  of  all  honest  men,  the  baseness  of 
oiiuiig  with  a  tyrant,  who  wheUier  he  will  imitate 
'hilans,  or  Pisistratus',  is  uncertain.  I  should  be 
;lad  if  yon  could  reeoWe  these  difficulties,  and 
issist  me  with  your  counsel,— though  I  imagine 
Hju  most  yourself  be  already  in  perplexity  where 
roQ  ire, — ^but  yet  as  far  as  you  may  be  able.  If  I 
earn  anything  new  here  to-day,  you  shall  know  it ; 
or  the  consuls  will  presently  be  here,  as  they 
jipointed.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  every  day. 
1 00  will  answer  this  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  left 
iie  ladies  and  the  young  Ciceros  in  Formianum. 


LETTER  XXL 

Or  our  calamities  you  have  earlier  intelligence 
^  1,  for  they  take  their  course  from  thence ;  and 
there  is  nothing  good  to  be  expected  from  hence. 
I  came  to  Capua  the  5th  of  February,  agreeably  to 
the  order  of  the  consuls.  Lentnlus  arrived  late  in 
the  day ;  the  other  consul  had  not  yet  arrived  on 
the  7th :  for  on  that  day  I  left  Capua  and  staid  at 
Cales,  from  whence  I  s^id  this  the  following  day 
before  it  is  light  I  learned  so  much  at  Capua, — 
that  the  consuls  are  quite  inefficient,  and  that  no 
froops  are  raised.  Those  employed  on  the  recruit- 
ing  lervice  dare  not  show  their  faces,  as  Caesar  is 
■t  hand ;  while  our  commander  is  nowhere,  and 
does  Bofting  ;  so  that  the  people  will  not  enlist, — 
ftot  from  want  of  inclination,  but  from  want  of 
tneooragement.  But  our  Cnaeus  (O  wretched  and 
•Bcrcdible  state  !),  how  is  he  quite  sunk  !  He  has 
no  spirit,  no  counsel,  no  forces,  no  exertion  ;  to 
Mj  nothing  of  his  shameful  flight  from  the  city, 
bis  timid  harangues  in  the  towns,  his  ignorance  not 
^J  of  his  adversary's  forces,  but  of  his  own. 
^^t  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  On  the  7th  of 
February,  C.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the  people,  came 
to  Capua  with  instructions  from  Pompeius  to  the 
sonsuifl  that  they  should  go  to  Rome  and  take 
n«y  the  money  from  the  sacfed  treasury  s,  and 
mmediately  quit  the  city.  Return  to  Rome? 
"xier  what  guitrd  ?  Then  that  they  should  go  out 
»|«in  ?  with  whose  permission  ?  The  consul  wrote 
word   back,    that  Pompeius   himself   must  first 

*  Cicero  had  not  yet  laid  down  lib  command  since  his 
rrtorn  from  CiUda. 

'  PhaUris  was  distlnguisbed  by  his  cruelty ;  Pialstratus 
by  hU  humanity ;  both  of  them  tyrants. 

I  This  leems  to  have  been  a  aaored  deposit  reserved  for 
Extraordinary  emargcnoiea.   8ee  above,  letter  IS  of  this 


occupy  PicennmK  But  that  iras  already  lost ; 
which  I  knew,  and  nobody  else,  from  DoUbella's 
letters.  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  Cesar  would 
presently  be  in  Apulia,  and  that  our  Cnaeus  would 
be  on  board  a  ship.  It  is  a  great  question  what  I 
should  do.  I  should  have  no  difficulty,  if  every, 
thing  had  not  been  conducted  most  disgracefully, 
while  I  was  never  consulted.  But  yet  I  would  do 
what  becomes  me.  Cssar  himself  invites  me  to 
peace;  but  his  letter  is  prerious  to  his  present 
impetuous  career.  Dolabella  and  Caelius  assure 
me  that  my  conduct  is  satisfactory  to  him.  I  am 
distracted  with  wonderful  irresolution.  Help  me, 
if  you  can,  with  your  advice;  and  at  the  same  timcj 
as  far  as  you  are  able,  provide  for  what  may  hap- 
pen. In  such  a  oonftised  state  of  affairs  I  can 
write  about  nothing.  I  am  expecting  to  hear  from 
you. 


LETTER   XXIL 

I  PBRCXiVB  there  is  not  a  foot  of  ground  in 
Italy  that  is  not  in  Caesar's  power.  Of  Pompeius 
I  know  nothing ;  and  unless  he  gets  on  board  a 
ship,  I  fear  he  will  be  taken.  What  incredible 
speed !  But  as  for  this  our  general. — Yet  I  cannot 
without  pain  find  fault  vrith  one  for  whom  I  am 
grieved  and  distressed.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  you  apprehend  a  slaughter ;  not  that  anything 
could  be  less  calculated  to  secure  the  rictory  and 
authority  of  Caesar ;  but  I  see  by  whose  counsels 
he  wiU  act.  May  it  turn  out  well !  I  apprehend 
it  will  be  necessary  to  retire  from  these  towns.  I 
am  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take.  You  will  do 
what  you  think  best  Speak  with  Philotimus ;  and 
you  will  have  Terentia  on  the  1 3th.  What  should 
1  do  ?  In  what  land,  or  what  sea,  should  I  follow 
him,  whom  I  know  not  where  to  find  }  But  how 
is  it  possible  by  land  .'  And  in  what  sea  ?  Shall 
I  then  deliver  myself  up  to  Cassar  >  Suppose  I 
could  do  it  with  safety  (and  many  people  advise  it), 
could  I  alsa  do  it  with  honour?  Certainly  not. 
What  then  ?  I  want  your  advice,  as  usual.  It  is 
a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  cleaired  up :  yet  tell 
me  what  occurs  to  you^  and  what  you  mean  to  do 
yourself. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

On  the  9th  of  February  in  the  evening  I  received 
a  letter  from  Philotimus  informing  me  that  Domi- 
tius  had  an  army  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  that 
it  had  been  joined  by  the  troops  from  Picenum 
under  the  conduct  of  Lentnlus  and  Therm  us ;  that 
Caesar  might  be  intercepted,  and  that  he  vpas  afraid 
of  it :  that  the  spirits  of  honest  men  in  Rome  were 
raised ;  that  the  wicked  were  almost  thunderstruck. 
I  am  afraid  that  this  is  but  a  dream  :  but,  however, 
Philotimus's  letter  has  quite  revived  M.  Lepidus, 
L.  Torquatus,  and  C.  Cassius  the  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  are  with  me  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Formiae  K  I  wish  it  may  not  be  more  tcue,  that 
we  are  all  nearly  prisoners ;  and  that  Pompeius  is 
retiring  from  Italy ;  of  whom  (O  bitter  chance  !) 
Caesar  is  said  to  be  in  pursuit    Caesar  in  pursuit 

^  -Thla  gompciue,  had 

doae,  it  woald  liave  cut  off 

i  See  book  TlU.  letter  & 


to  do;  wliich  if  ho  had 
^proaoh  to  the  oltj. 
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of  Pomperas  ?  What  ?  to  kill  him  ?  O  sad ! 
And  do  we  not  all  make  a  rampart  of  our  bodies  to 
oppose  him  ?  In  this  you  also  take  an  interest. 
But  what  can  we  do  ?  We  are  completely  oon- 
queredf  overwhelmed,  and  taken.  However,  upon 
reading  Philotimos's  letter  I  have  chan|^  mj 
resolution  about  the  ladies,  whom,  as  I  told  yon, 
I  was  going  to  send  back  to  Rome.  But  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  occasion  a  good  deal  of  talk, 
if  I  should  seem  already  to  have  formed  my  jndg- 
ment  of  the  public  cause :  in  despair  of  whidi  the 
ladies  went  back  as  a  step  to  my  own  return.  Re- 
specting myself,  I  agree  with  you,  that  I  should  not 
expose  myself  to  a  doubtful  and  hazardous  flight, 
by  which  I  can  do  no  good  to  the  republic,  none 
to  Pompeius,  for  whom  I  am  willing  to  die  with 
all  devotion  and  readiness.  I  will  therefore  remain : 
though  to  live — K  You  ask  what  people  are 
doing  here.  All  Capua,  and  all  recruiting,  is  sunk 
in  despair :  the  cause  is  considered  as  lost ;  every- 
body is  running  away ;  unless  there  be  any  pro- 
spect of  Pompeius  uniting  those  troops  of  Domitius 
idih  his  own.  But  I  suppose  we  shall  know 
everything  in  two  or  three  days.  I  have  sent  you 
a  copy  of  Caesar's  letter,  as  you  desired.  Many 
persons  have  assured  me  of  his  being  very  well 
pleased  with  the  part  I  have  taken.  I  am  not 
sorry  for  this ;  whilst  I  shall  continue,  as  I  have 
hitherto  done,  to  avoid  anything  inconsistent  with 
mv  honour. 


LETTER   XXIV. 

Philotimus's  letter  gave  wonderful  encourage- 
ment, not  .to  me,  but  to  those  who  were  with  me. 
The  next  day  comes  a  letter  to  Cassius  from  his 
friend  Lucretius  at  Capua,  saying  that  Nigidius 
had  arrived  at  Capua  from  Domitius,  and  reported 
that  Vibullius  was  fleeing  out  of  Picenum  with  a 
few  soldiers  to  Cnsus,  and  that  Cssar  was  imme- 
diately foUowing  him,  while  Domitius  could  not 
muster  MOOO  men.  He  added  that  the  consuls  had 
left  Capua.  I  doubt  not  but  Cnaeus  is  trying  to 
make  his  escape,  if  only  he  can  effect  it.  I  have, 
as  you  advise,  no  thought  of  fleeing  away. 


LETTER   XXV. 

Arraii  I  had  despatched  my  letter  to  you  full  of 
tad  news,  but  I  fear  too  true,  on  the  subject  of 
Lucretius*s  letter  to  Cassius  from  Capua ;  Cepha- 
lio  arrived,  and  brought  from  yon  a  more  cheerful 
letter,  yet  not  written  with  your  usual  confidence. 
I  can  believe  anything  sooner  than  what  you  say, 
that  Pompeius  is  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Nobody 
brings  any  intelligence  of  the  kind  hither,  but 


J  I  tmderstand  this  to  allude  to  his  destroying  himself. 
If  he  could  not  live  with  credit,  like  what  is  repeatedly 
said,  hook  ill.  letters  9,  19.  23.  under  the  affliction  of  his 
banishment ;  and  there  also  it  Is  rather  implied  than 
expressed,  probably  to  avoid  tha  III  omen  of  an  open  decla- 
ration in  direct  terms. 


everything  that  is  unpleasant.  It  is  a  wretched 
state.  He  has  always  been  suocessful  in  a  bad 
cause :  in  the  best  of  causes  he  has  failed.  What 
can  be  said,  but  that  he  understood  the  one,  wfakk 
was  easy  enough,  and  did  not  understand  the 
other  ?  For  the  right  administration  of  the  rep«b- 
lic  is  a  difficult  art.  But  I  shall  very  soon  know 
everything,  and  will  immediately  write  to  joo. 


LETTER   XXVL 

I  CANNOT  say,  as  yon  do,  '*how  often  do  I 
revive  ? "  For  it  is  only  now  that  I  a  little  revive, 
especially  by  the  intelligence  that  is  brought  froa 
Rome  about  Domitius,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Picentians.  These  last  two  days  everything  has 
become  more  &vourable,  so  that  the  preprations 
for  flight  are  put  off.  Cesar's  declaration,  '*if  I 
find  you  here  two  days  hence'',"  is  discredited. 
The  accounts  of  Domitius  are  good ;  those  of  Afira- 
nius  excellent  Your  friendly  advice  of  keepjag 
myself  free  from  either  puty  as  long  as  I  can,  is 
very  agreeable  to  me.  When  you  addC  that  I  mast 
avoid  the  appearance  of  being  inclined  to  a  bad 
cause,  I  certainly  may  appear  so  ;  for  I  refoaed  to 
take  a  lead  in  the  civil  contest  while  peace  was  m 
agitation :  not  that  it  was  not  right,  but  becaaae 
that  which  was  much  more  right  had  brought  iqioa 
me  the  imputation  of  wrong  K  I  certainly  did  not 
wish  to  make  an  enemy  of  him**  to  whom  Pom- 
peius would  offer  a  second  consulate  and  a  trinmpk : 
and  in  what  terms?  "for  his  most disttngnished 
conduct'*  I  know  whom  I  should  fear,  and  why. 
But  if  a  war  breaks  out,  as  I  see  it  will,  I  shall  not 
be  backward  in  taking  my  side.  Terentia  has 
written  to  you  about  the  20,000  sestertii  (166^). 
While  I  thought  I  should  be  moving  about,  I  did 
not  care  to  be  troublesome  to  Dionyaius ;  and  I 
made  no  reply  to  your  repeated  assurance  of  his 
atuchment,  because  I  expected  from  day  to  day 
to  be  able  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done. 
Now,  as  for  as  I  see,  the  bop  are  likely  to  pass 
the  winter  in  Formianum.  Whether  I  shaU  be 
there  too,  I  do  not  know ;  for  if  we  go  to  war,  I 
am  resolved  to  join  Pompeius.  When  I  hear  any- 
thing certain,  I  will  take  care  to  inform  yoo.  te 
my  part  I  apprehend  the  foulest  war ;  nnleaa,  as 
you  know,  some  accident  should  occur  on  the  side 
of  Parthia". 


^  This  is  not  to  be  supposed  Cesar's  actual  dedantiaa 
It  appears  to  be  a  line  out  of  some  poem,  and  pr&bmMj 
means  no  more  than  to  express  the  apprehensioiMi  cotv- 
tained  of  Cssar^  nnlimited  power. 

1  This  alludes  to  the  persecation  and  haninhmept  mUtk 
he  suflSered  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  ezwtiona  in  supprmiim 
the  Catilinarian  ooncpiraoy. 

«  Cssar. 

n  The  Romans  having  sustained  a  signal  defeat  bgr  titt 
Parthians,  at  the  time  of  Crassos's  death,  became  pecs- 
liarly  alive  to  any  danger  that  might  arrive,  and  had 
already  appohated  Pompeius  to  go  thither,  [book  ri,  let- 
ter I,]  from  whence  it  was  hoped,  that.  In  oaao  of  aSaim 
from  that  quarter,  the  neoeaiity  of  his  abaenoe  m^trt  fvf 
veat  a  civil  war  from  bnaking  out 
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BOOK    VIII. 


LETTER  I. 

PftisBNTLY  after  I  had  sent  my  letter  to  yoa, 
1  received  one  from  Pompeioa.  It  mostly  related 
to  the  tranaactioni  in  Picenum,  of  which  Vibnllius 
had  tent  him  an  accoont ;  and  to  the  troopa  raiaed 
by  Domitios ;  all  which  ia  known  to  yon.  It  did 
not,  however,  represent  things  in  so  favourable  a 
light  as  Philotimas's  letter.  I  would  have  sent 
¥ou  the  letter  itself,  bat  that  my  brother's  servant 
is  in  a  hurry  to  set  off.  1  will  send  it  therefore 
to-morrow  <>.  But  at  the  end  of  the  letter  ia  added 
in  Pompeiua's  own  hand :  *'  I  think  you  should 
come  to  L^ceria  :  you  can  nowhere  be  safer/*  I 
understood  this  to  signify,  that  he  looked  upon 
these  towns,  and  maritime  ooast^,  as  given  up. 
And  I  was  not  surprised  that  he,  who  had  given 
up  the  head«  itself,  should  not  spare  the  other 
members.  I  immediately  wrote  him  word  back  by 
a  confidential  attendant,  that  I  did  not  consider 
where  I  could  be  most  in  safety ;  but  that  if  he 
wiahed  me  to  go  to  Luceria  on  hia  own  account, 
•r  that  of  the  republic,  I  would  immediately  go  : 
and  I  advised  him  to  preserve  the  sea-coast,  if  he 
hoped  to  be  supplied  with  grain  from  the  provinces. 
I  knew  that  I  was  saying  this  to  no  purpose ;  but 
as  in  the  caae  of  retaining  the  city  formerly,  so 
BOW  in  the  caae  of  not  relinquiahing  Italy,  I  wished 
to  declare  my  opinion.  For  I  percdve  that  pre- 
parations are  making  to  concentrate  all  the  troopa 
at  Luceria,  not  because  that  place  is  tenable,  but 
that  from  thence,  if  we  are  pressed,  we  may  have 
a  ready  escape.  You  must  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised, if  I  am  unwilling  to  embark  in  a  cause 
which  haa  for  its  object  neither  peace  nor  victory, 
but  only  a  diagrac^ul  and  calunitoua  flight.  I 
must  go  ;  that,  whatever  iasue  chance  may  produce, 
I  may  rather  submit  to  it  with  those  who  are 
called  good  than  appear  to  dissent  from  the  good. 
Though  I  see  that  the  city  will  presently  be  full 
of  good  people  in  one  sense,  that  is,  of  the  luxu- 
rious and  wealthy ;  and  if  these  distant  towna  are 
deserted,  it  will  overflow.  I  should  be  among  their 
number,  if  I  were  not  encumbered  with  these 
lictors.  Nor  should  I  be  sorry  to  have  Maniua 
Lepidus,  L.  Volcatias,  and  Sergius  Sulpitins,  for 
my  companions ;  of  whom  none  exceeds  L.  Domi- 
tias  in  folly,  or  Appins  Claudiua  in  inconstancy'. 
Pompeius  alone  aflecta  me,  not  by  his  authority, 
but  by  his  kindness.  For  what  authority  can  he 
have  in  this  cause?  who  professed  his  fondness  for 
Cesar  at  a  time  when  we  were  all  afraid  of  him  ; 
and  since  be  is  become  afraid  himself,  thinks  that 
everybody  ought  to  be  Cesar's  enemy.  I  shaU, 
however,  go  to  Luceria ;  though  he  will  not  per- 
haps be  much  pleased  with  my  arrival;  for  I 
cannot  conceal  my  dislike  of  what  has  liitherto 
been  done.     If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  sleep,  I 


•  The  letter  itaelf  wiU  be  found  after  letter  11  of  this 
book. 

V  The  south  ooast,  from  whence  Cicero  writes. 

<  Rome. 

'  He  should  be  as  well  oofantenftnced  by  the  example  of 
thow  who  were  going  to  Rome,  as  by  that  of  those  wh«>, 
without  being  a  whit  better,  staid  away. 


should  not  molest  you  with  such  long  letters :  if 
you  are  under  the  influence  of  the  same  cause,  \ 
wiah  you  would  make  the  same  return. 


LETTER  II. 
I  AM  obliged  to  you  on  every  account ;  both  for 
telling  me  what  you  had  heard  ;  and  for  not  giving 
credit  to  what  was  inconsistent  with  my  usual  cor- 
rectness ;  and  for  giving  me  your  own  opinion.  I 
wrote  one  letter  to  Cmar  from  Capua,  in  reply  to 
what  he  had  said  to  me  about  his  gladiators*.  It 
was  short,  but  expressive  of  kindness ;  not  only 
without  reproach,  but  even  with  great  praise,  of 
Pompeius.  For  so  that  purpose  of  my  letter  re- 
quired, wherein  I  exhorted  him  to  a  reconciliation. 
If  he  has  communicated  thia,  he  is  welcome  to 
publish  it.  I  have  written  a  second  letter,  the 
aame  day  that  I  write  thia.  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise, considering  that  he  had  himaelf  written  to 
me,  and  likewise  Balbus.  I  send  yon  a  copy  of 
my  letter,  and  believe  you  will  find  in  it  nothing 
to  blame :  if  there  should  be  anything,  show  me 
how  I  could  avoid  it.  '*Do  not  write  at  all/' 
you  will  say.  How  will  thia  enable  one  to  escape 
those  who  shall  please  to  invent.'  However,  I 
will  do  so  as  far  aa  possible.  When  you  recall  me 
to  the  recollection  of  what  I  have  done,  and  said, 
and  written,  you  act  indeed  a  friendly  part,  for 
which  I  thank  yon ;  but  you  seem  to  me  to  judge 
differently  from  myself  what  is  honourable  and 
becoming  for  me  in  this  cause.  For,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  vras  ever  done,  in  any  country, 
by  any  leader  and  head  of  a  state,  more  disgrace- 
fully than  by  our  friend ;  whose  condition  I  sin- 
cerely lament.  He  haa  deserted  the  dty,  that  is, 
his  country,  for  which,  and  in  which,  it  had  been 
glorious  to  die.  You  appear  to  me  not  to  see  the 
magnitude  of  thia  calamity;  for  yon  remain  still 
in  your  own  house.  But  you  cannot  remain  there 
without  the  leave  of  the  most  abandoned  men. 
Can  anything  be  more  wretched,  more  disgraceful 
than  tins  ?  We  wander  about  like  beggars  with 
our  wives  and  children.  We  have  placed  all  our 
hopes  in  the  life  of  one  man,  who  is  every  year 
dangerously  ill;  and  are  not  driven,  but  called, 
out  of  our  country ;  which  we  have  left,  not  to  be 
preserved  till  our  return,  but  to  be  plundered  and 
burned  ;  so  many  are  there  in  the  same  situation 
with  myself,  not  in  their  villas,  not  in  their  gardens, 
not  even  in  the  city  ;  or  if  they  are  now,  they  will 
not  be  there  long.  In  the  mean  time  I  must  not 
remain  even  at  Capua,  but  at  Luceria.  And  we 
muat  now  relinquish  tiie  sea-coast,  and  wait  for 
Afranioa  and  Petrdns* ;  for  Labienus  has  lost  his 
dignity*.  Here  you  will  apply  to  me  the  proverb, 
**  What  you  give,  that  you  must  bear\''  I  say 
nothing  of  myself;  I  leave  that  to  others.    But 

■  See  book  vli.  letter  14. 

<  These  were  lieateoants  of  Poropefus  in  l^iain. 

■  He  bad  lost  hb  consideration  since  his  defection  from 
Cesar  to  Pompeiua.    See  book  viL  letter  12. 

*  ThU  I  oonoaive  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  this 
broken  sentcnoe. 
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what  dignity  is  there  here  ?  You,  and  all  respect, 
able  people,  are,  and  will  continue,  at  your  own 
homes.  But  before,  who  did  not  present  himself 
to  me?  And  now,  who  comes  to  this  war*!  for 
so  it  mast  now  be  called.  Viballias  has  already 
done  great  things.  Yon  will  know  what  this  is 
from  Pompeins's  letter ;  in  which  observe  the 
place  that  is  scored.  You  will  see  what  Vibullias*s 
own  opinion  is  of  our  Cnseus.  But  whither  does 
this  discourse  lead  ?  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my 
life  for  Pompeius ;  there  is  nobody  for  whom  I 
have  a  greater  regard :  yet  not  so,  that  I  think  all 
hope  of  saving  the  republic  depends  upon  him 
alone  ;  for  you  give  me  to  understand,  something 
differentlT  from  what  yon  used  to  do,  that  even  if 
he  should  retire  from  Italy,  you  think  I  ought  to 
retire  with  him :  which  seems  to  me  advisable  nei- 
ther for  the  republic  nor  for  my  children,  and, 
moreoTer,  neither  right  nor  honourable.  "  What 
then?  Will  you  be  able  to  support  the  sight  of  a 
tyrant  ?*'  As  if  it  signified  whether  I  saw  him, 
or  only  heard  of  him  ;  or  as  if  I  could  look  for  a 
higher  authority  than  Socrates  ;  who,  when  there 
were  thirty  tyrants,  did  not  set  his  foot  beyond  the 
gate".  But  I  have  besides  a  special  reason  for 
staying ;  about  which  I  shall  hope  at  some  time  to 
talk  to  jour.  I  write  this,  the  17th  of  February, 
by  the  same  lamp  with  which  I  have  burned  your 
letter  * ;  and  am  going  immediately  from  Formise  to 
Pompeius :  if  it  were  to  treat  of  peace,  I  might  be  of 
some  consideration ;  if  of  war,  what  part  can  I  take  ? 


LETTER  in. 

In  the  anxiety  occasioned  by  this  critical  and 
wretched  state  of  affairs,  while  I  have  no  means  of 
consulting  with  you  in  person,  yet  I  wish  to  avail 
myself  of  your  judgment  The  whole  question  is 
this  :  if  Pompeius  should  quit  Italy,  as  I  imagine 
he  will,  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do ;  and  that  you 
may  the  more  easily  give  me  your  opinion,  I  will 
shortly  explain  what  occurs  to  me  on  both  sides. 
My  great  obligations  to  Pompeius  in  promoting 
my  restoration,  the  intimacy  between  us,  and  the 
cause  of  the  republic  itself,  induce  me  to  think  that 
I  ought  to  unite  with  him,  whether  in  counsel  or 
in  fortune.  Added  to  which,  if  I  remain,  and 
desert  that  assemblage  of  the  best  and  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  I  must  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  one  man ;  who,  though  in  many  respects  he 
shows  himself  to  be  friendly  to  me,  (and  that  he 
might  be  so  I  have,  as  you  know,  long  since  pro- 
vided, in  apprehension  of  this  storm  which  hangs 
over  us,)  yet  we  must  take  into  consideration  both 
the  degree  of  credit  that  is  to  be  given  to  his  pro- 
fessions, and,  if  it  should  be  clear  that  he  will 
indeed  be  friendly  to  me,  whether  it  becomes  a 
brave  man,  and  a  good  citizen,  to  remain  in  that 
city,  in  which  he  has  enjoyed  the  highest  honours 
and  appointments,   has  conducted   the    greatest 

^  They  who  now  content  tbemselveM  with  staying  at 
home,  formerly  professed  their  readiness  to  sopport  the 
oause  of  the  republic. 

X  Lysander  having  made  himself  master  of  Athens, 
placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  thirty  tyrants. 

r  Tliis  probably  alludes  to  the  conduct  of  Terentio. 

•  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Atticus,  out  of  his 
fcreai  caution,  had  desired  Cicero  to  destroy  his  letters, 
(^r  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  them  secured,  fieebookix., 
k'tt«r  10. 


affairs,  and  held  the  sovereign  prfesthood«  witlioit 
being  any  longer  his  own  master,  and  with  the  poa- 
sibility  of  incurring  danger,  and  perhaps  sonae  dis- 
grace, if  ever  Pompeius  should  restore  the  repnUte. 
This  is  what  may  be  said  on  one  side.  See  now 
what  may  be  said  on  the  other.  Nothing  baa  beca 
done  by  our  Pompeius  wisely,  nothing  nobly,  and, 
I  may  add,  nothing  but  what  was  contrary  to  my 
own  opinion  and  authority.  I  omit  those  old  crron 
of  cherishing,  raising,  and  arming  Csesar  agmost 
the  republic ;  that  it  waa  he  who  got  Uvra  to  be 
passed  by  violence,  and  contrary  to  the  auspices ; 
he  that  added  the  ^rther  Gaul  to  his  commaDd ; 
he  that  is  the  son-in-law ;  he  that  waa  augur  at 
the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius ;  he  that  waa  more  esr- 
nest  in  my  recall  than  in  preventing  my  ezHe ;  he 
that  extended  the  period  of  Cssar's  govenuneal ; 
he  that  was  on  every  occasion  the  advocate  of 
Csesar  in  his  absence ;  and  even  in  his  third  oonsa- 
late,  after  he  began  to  be  the  protector  of  the 
republic,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  coneemt  of 
the  ten  tribunes  to  his  eligibility  during  his  abaeaee ; 
which  he  afterwards  ratified  by  a  certain  law  of  his 
own ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  March  opposed  the  conaal 
Marcus  Marcellus,  who  would  have  put  aa  end  to 
the  Gallic  provinces  S  Bnt,  to  say  nothing  of  theae 
matters,  what  can  be  more  disgraceful,  what  mote 
inconsiderate,  than  this  retreat  from  the  cttj,  or 
rather  this  base  flight?  What  conditiona  were 
not  preferable  to  the  desertion  of  one's  conatry? 
The  conditions  were  bad,  I  grant ;  but  could  any- 
thing be  worse  than  this  ?  '*  But  he  will  leooier 
the  republic."  When?  Or  what  preparations 
are  there  to  encourage  such  a  hope?  Is  not  the 
country  of  Pioenum  lost?  Is  not  the  road  left 
open  to  the  city  ?  Is  not  all  the  wealth  of  the 
metropolis,  both  public  and  private,  surrendered 
to  the  adversary  ?  In  short,  there  is  no  party, 
no  power,  no  place,  where  those  may  rally  who 
wish  well  to  the  republic.  Apulia  is  choan, 
the  most  uninhabited  part  of  Italy,  and  the  mast 
remote  from  the  irruption  of  this  war:  flight, 
and  convenience  of  the  sea-coast,  appear  to  be 
the  first  objects  in  this  despondency.  I  took 
charge  of  Capua  against  my  will ;  not  that  I  (fi»- 
liked  that  office,  but  because  there  was  no  party  to 
act  with,  none  that  showed  any  public  sorrow,  or 
any  declared  private  sorrow :  there  was  some  among 
good  men,  but  this  was  in  a  quiet  way,  aa  osaal, 
and  as  I  might  have  felt  myself;  the  mob  and  aD 
the  weaker  sort  were  inclined  to  the  other  side, 
and  many  were  desirous  of  some  change.  I  xxM 
Pompeius  that  I  could  undertake  nothing  withoat 
troops,  and  without  money.  1  have  therefore  had 
nothing  at  ail  to  do  ;  for  I  saw  from  the  first,  that 
nothing  was  aimed  at  besides  escape.  If  I  nov 
pursue  this  object,  whither'should  I  go  ?  Certai&Jlf 
not  with  him  :  for  when  I  had  set  out  to  join  hiB^ 
I  understood  that  Caesar  was  in  those  parts,  so 
that  I  could  not  safely  get  to  Luceria.  I  must 
sail  then  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  with  no  certain 
course,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Beaides,  should 
I  go  with  my  brother,  or  without  him  ?  or  with  my 
son?  or  how?  Either  way  I  shall  have  great 
difficulty,  and  great  anxiety.  And  what  violence 
will  he  commit  against  me  and  my  fortunes  in  my 
absence !  Greater  than  against  those  of  other 
people  ;  because  he  may  think  that  in  his  attacks 

•  That  is,  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  Oasar's  artiiiliiturr 
tion  in  Gaul. 
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npon  me  he  will  be  inpportecl  bj  tome  degree  of 
popoUrity.  Besidet,  how  troublesome  U  it  to  carry 
with  me  these  fetten,  these  UureUed  fesces  I  metn, 
out  of  Ittlj  !  And  sapposing  the  sea  to  be  tran- 
quil, what  place  would  be  safe  for  me,  before  I 
could  reach  him  ?  1  neither  know  what  road  I 
should  take,  nor  whither  I  should  go.  But  if  I 
remain,  and  there  be  any  place  for  me  in  these 
parts,  I  shall  do  no  more  than  Philippns,  than  L. 
Flaccus,  than  Q.  Mucins,  did  at  the  time  of  Cinna's 
domination,  howerer  it  turned  out  to  the  last  of 
them^ ;  who  used  nereitheless  to  say  that  he  fore- 
saw what  must  be  the  consequence ;  but  that  he 
preferred  this,  to  coming  up  in  arms  against  his 
conotry.  Thrasjbulus  '  judged  otherwise,  and  per- 
haps better.  But  there  is  some  reason  in  Uie 
conduct  and  sentiments  of  Mucins,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Thrasybulus ;  both  in  bending  to  the  times, 
when  it  is  necessary,  and  not  letting  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity tihen  it  is  offered.  But  in  this  Tery* 
consideration  these  same  fasces  create  an  embar- 
rassment. For  supposing  him  to  be  fHendly 
towards  me,  which  is  uncertain ;  but  supposing  it, 
he  will  offer  me  a  triumph  '.  Would  it  be  more 
dangerous  not  to  accept  it ;  or  more  iuTidions  to 
accept  it  ?     This,  you  say,  is  a  diAcult  and  Inez- 

Elicable  point.  Yet  explained  it  must  be.  **  But 
ow  can  it  be  done  ?  *'  Now,  that  you  may  not 
suppose  I  incline  to  remain,  because  I  hate  dwelt 
longer  on  that  side ;  it  may  be,  as  it  happens  in 
many  cases,  that  there  is  more  pleading  on  one 
side,  more  truth  on  the  other.  Therefore  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  gi^e  me  your  opinion,  as  upon 
a  point  of  great  moment,  on  which  I  would  exer- 
cise an  unMassed  judgment.  I  have  a  vessel  ready 
for  me,  both  at  Caieta  and  at  Brundisinm.  Whilst 
I  am  writing  this  account  of  my  own  concerns  by 
night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cales,  there  have 
airired  messengers  with  letters  stating  that  Cesar 
b  on  his  way  to  Corfinium,  and  that  Domitius  is 
at  Corfinium  with  a  steady  army  eager  to  encage. 
T  cannot  think  that  our  Cnseus  will  be  so  negligent 
as  to  desert  Domitios;  though  he  had  sent  on 
Scipio  before  with  two  cohorts  to  Brundisium, 
and  had  written  to  the  consub  to  desire  that  one 
of  them  would  conduct  into  Sicily  the  legion  which 
had  been  raised  by  Faustus.  But  it  will  be  dis- 
graceftil  to  desert  Domitius,  when  he  is  imploring 
his  assistance.  1  have  some  hope,  but  not  much, 
(though  it  is  generally  belieTed  in  these  parts,) 
that  Afranius  may  have  had  an  engagement  witJ^ 
Trebonius  in  the  Pyrencan  mountains,  that  Tre- 
bonius  has  been  repulsed,  and  that  your  friend 
Fkbius  has  come  over  with  bis  troops;  and  in 
short,  that  Airanius  is  approaching  with  a  strong 
force.  If  this  is  so,  we  shall  perhaps  remain  in 
Italy.  As  it  was  uncertain  what  road  Cesar 
would  take,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  go 
cither  to  Capua  or  to  Luoeria,  I  sent  Lepta  to 
Pompeius  with  a  letter,  and  returned  to  For- 
miae,  that  I  might  not  fall  in  with  him.  I  wished 
to  let  you  know  this;  and  have  written  in  a  more 
composed  state  of  mind  than  I  did  lately,  not 
meaning  to  interpose  any  judgment  of  my  own,  but 
to  request  yours. 

k  Q.  Muolos  remainad  in  th«  dty,  mnd  wm  killed. 

c  Tltrftqrbalus  oame  mgalnst  hit  country,  Athena,  to 
dellr«r  it  from  the  dominion  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 

*  See  book  tIL.  in  which  hie  peCitiofi  for  a  triumph  is 
repeatedly  mentioned 


LETTER   IV. 

Your  Dionydus,  for  so  I  must  call  him,  not 
mine,  (who  was  pretty  well  known  to  me,  though 
I  chose  rather  to  rely  upon  your  judgment  than 
my  own,)  without  any  regard  to  your  testimony 
concerning  him,  which  had  so  often  been  given  me^ 
has  displayed  his  insolence  in  this  state  of  fortune 
in  which  he  supposed  me  to  be.  Howerer,  as  far 
as  human  prudence  can  effect,  I  hope  to  regulate 
the  course  of  events  with  some  discretion.  But 
what  honour,  what  attention,  has  not  been  shown 
him  !  What  commendation  to  others  in  favour  of 
a  contemptible  man  1  I  have  even  chosen  to  have 
my  judgment  impeached  by  my  brother  Quintua* 
and  geoerally  by  all  people,  rather  than  not  extol 
him  by  my  praises  :  and  have  taken  upon  myself 
part  of  the  trouble  of  teaching  the  young  Ciceros, 
instead  of  applying  to  any  oth^  master.  Ye  ^ods  1 
what  letters  have  I  written  to  him  1  how  mil  of 
honour !  how  full  of  affection  1  You  would  sup- 
pose I  was  inviting  Dicearchus,  or  Anstoxenes ; 
not  one  who  was  such  a  prattler,  and  so  little  fit  to 
teach.  *'  But  he  has  a  good  memory  *,'*  He  shall 
find  that  I  have  a  better  '•  He  has  replied  to  my 
letters  in  such  a  manner,  as  I  never  did  to  any  one 
whose  cause  I  declinecL  For  I  always  added,  **  if 
it  is  in  my  power; "  ''  if  I  am  not  prevented  by 
some  former  enngement."  I  never  gave  to  any 
client,  however  humble,  mean,  or  guilty,  so  abrupt 
a  refusal,  as  he  has  given  me.  He  has  positively, 
and  without  qualification,  cut  off  all  communica. 
tion.  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  greater  ingra- 
titude ;  in  which  vice  is  included  everything  that 
is  bad.  But  more  than  enough  on  this  subject  I 
have  got  a  vessel  ready  :  but  wait  for  a  letter  from 
you,  that  I  may  know  what  answer  it  brings  to  my 
consultation.  You  are  apprised  of  C.  Attins  Pelig* 
nus  having  opened  the  gates  of  Sulmo  to  Anionius, 
though  he  haid  with  him  five  cohorts ;  and  that  Q. 
Lucretius  has  fled  from  thence.  Our  Cnseus  is  gone 
to  Brundisinm,  and  deserted  the  cause.     It  is  all 


LETTER  V 

BsroiiB  it  was  Ught  on  the  22d,  I  wrote  to  you 
about  Dionydus ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  Dionysius  himself  came  to  me,  moved,  as  I 
suspect,  by  your  authority.  For  how  can  1  think 
otherwise?  Though  it  is  true  that  after  having 
done  anything  intemperately,  he  often  repenta. 
But  he  never  was  more  determined  than  on  this 
oocasion.  For  what  I  mentioned  to  you,  1  slter> 
warda  had  confirmed  to  me,  that  before  he  had  got 
three  miles  '*  he  began  to  to«  his  horns  into  the 
air  with  anger."  He  uttered,  I  mean,  many  im- 
precations, to  fall,  as  they  say,  upon  his  own  head. 
Bat  observe  my  lenity:  I  put  into  the  same  packet 
with  your  letter  one  directed  to  him.  This  I  wish 
to  have  returned  to  me ;  and  for  this  special  pur- 
pose I  have  sent  Pollux,  one  of  my  couriers,  to 
Rome ;  and  have  written  to  you  to  beg  that,  if  it 
should  have  been  delivered  to  yon.  you  would  take 
care  to  send  it  back,  that  it  may  not  come  to  hia 
hands.      If  there  was  any  news,  I  would  have 

•  Be  wiU  take  advantafe  of  what  I  have  Kiid  in  hia 
favoar. 
'  X  shall  show  htm  that  I  oan  rsanit  hit  ill  behaviour. 
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written.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  about  Corfinium  k, 
where  the  fate  of  the  republic  is  to  be  decided.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  forward  the  packet, 
which  is  addressed  to  Des.  M.  Cnrius^ ,  and  to 
recommend  Tiro  to  Curius,  that  he  may  advance 
to  himr  as  I  have  requested,  what  may  be  necessary 
for  his  expenses. 


LETTER   VL 

Aptbr  I  had  sealed  the  letter  which  I  intended 
to  send  in  the  night,  (as  in  fact  I  did,  for  I  wrote 
it  in  the  erening,)  C.  Sosius,  the  praetor,  came  to 
Formian^m  to  my  neighbour  M.  Lepidus,  to  whom 
he  had  been  quaestor ;  and  brought  him  a  copy  of 
Pompeios's  letter  to  the  consul,  as  follows. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  L.  Domidus 
dated  the  17th  of  February,  of  which  I  inclose  a 
copy.  Now,  though  I  should  not  write,  yet  I  am 
sure  you  see  of  your  own  accord,  of  what  import- 
ance it  is  to  the  republic,  that  all  the  forces  should 
be  collected  as  soon  as  possible  into  one  place.  If 
therefore  you  think  well  of  it,  you  will  take  care  to 
join  me  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  leaving  at  Capua  what 
you  consider  will  be  a  sufficient  guard."  Then  he 
subjoined  the  copy  of  Domitius*8  letter,  which  I 
tent  you  yesterday.  Good  gods  !  What  horror  do 
I  feel !  How  anxious  am  I  about  the  issue  ?  I 
hope  however  that  the  name  of  Pompeius  will  be 
considerable,  and  considerable  also  the  terror  of  his 
approach.  I  hope  also,  as  nothing  has  yet  hurt  us, 
^  *  **  I  have  just  heard  that  your  ague  has  left 
you.  May  I  die  if  I  am  not  as  much  pleased  as  if 
it  had  been  my  own  case.  Tell  Pilia  that  it  is  not 
right  for  her  to  keep  hers  any  longer  J ;  and  that 
it  is  unbecoming  the  .usual  harmony  between  you. 
I  hear  that  my  Tiro  has  been  freed  from  another 
illness  of  the  same  kind.  I  find  he  has  borrowed 
elsewhere  for  his  expenses  K  But  I  had  requested 
Curius,  in  case  he  should  want  anything.  I  hope 
it  is  Tiro's  modesty,  rather  than  Curius's  want  of 
liberality,  that  is  in  fault. 


LETTER  Vn. 

Thb  only  thing  remaining  to  complete  the  dia* 
grace  of  our  friend  is,  that  he  should  refuse  to 
assist  Domitius.  Nobody  doubts  but  he  will  come 
to  his  relief.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  he  will  not. 
**  Will  he  desert  then  such  a  citizen,  and  those  who, 
you  know,  are  with  him  ?  Especially  when  he  is 
at  the  head  of  thirty  cohorte  ?  "  Unless  I  am 
totally  mistaken,  he  will  desert  thenu  He  is  incon. 
oeivably  alarmed,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but 
escaping.  He  it  is  (for  I  see  what  is  your  opinion) 
whom  you  think  I  ought  to  accompany.  But 
while  I  have  somebody  to  avoid,  I  have  nobody  to 
follow.  For  when  you  praise  and  extol  my  pro- 
fession of  choosing  rather  to  be  conquered  with 

s  Bee  letter  3  of  this  book. 

^  This  Ib  the  person  under  whose  oare  Cioero  had  left 
TirostPatne.    See  book  vlL  leUer  2. 

t  The  original  is  mutilated  in  this  part  so  as  to  baffle  all 
reasonable  interpretatioo. 

J  It  appeared  by  a  former  letter  that  POla  bad  been 
selMd  l)y  an  Uhieas  of  the  same  kind  as  her  husband.  See 
book  viL  letter  fiu 

k  See  before,  letter  fi  of  this  book. 


Pompeius,  than  to  conquer  with  the  opposite  ptity, 
I  do  indeed  choose  it ;  but  it  is  with  Pompeius  sudi 
as  he  then  was,  or  such  as  I  believed  him  to  be  : 
but  with  him,  who  runs  away  before  he  knows 
whom  he  has  to  fear,  or  which  way  he  should  go ; 
who  has  betrayed  our  cause,  left  lus  country,  and 
is  going  to  leave  Italy ;  with  him  if  I  chose  rather 
to  be  conquered,  it  has  happened  already,  I  am 
conquered.  As  to  what  remains,  I  cannot  bear  to 
look  at  a  state  of  things  which  I  never  iqiprehended ; 
nor  indeed  to  look  at  him^  on  whose  account  I 
must  lose  not  only  my  friends,  but  my  very  self.  I 
have  written  to  Philotimus  to  procure  the  money 
for  my  journey,  either  from  the  mint  (for  nobody 
pays),  or  from  the  Oppii,  your  partners".  I  shall 
leave  to  you  the  care  of  what  else  is  requisite  *. 


LETTER  VIIL 

O  tBAMBFiTL  business  !  and  therefore 
ble  t  For  I  hold  that  whatever  is  base,  that,  or 
rather  that  only,  is  miserable.  He  had  foetoed 
Caesar ;  he  had  suddenly  begun  to  fear  him ;  be 
had  agreed  to  no  condition  of  peace ;  had  made  do 
preparation  for  war ;  had  deserted  the  city ;  had 
lost  Picenum  by  his  negligence  ;  had  thrust  him- 
self into  Apulia;  was  going  into  Greece;  was 
leaving  us  all  without  speaking  to  us,  or  conralting 
us  upon  so  important  and  extraordinary  a  resolu- 
tion. Then  presently  comes  Demetrius's  letter  to 
him,  his  to  the  consuls.  A  sense  of  honour  seemed 
to  flash  before  his  eyes,  and  I  supposed  him  to 
have  exclaimed  withbecoming  manliness,  **  in  this, 
which  is  my  duty,  let  people  attempt  and  plot  what 
they  will  against  me ;  for  right  is  on  my  side  *." 
But  he,  bidding  a  long  farewell  to  honour,  goes  om 
to  Brundisium.  It  is  reported,  that  Domitius,  and 
they  who  were  with  him,  when  they  heard  it,  sur- 
rendered. O  grievous  affair !  I  am  prevented  by 
anguish  from  writing  more  to  you.  I  look  anxiously 
for  a  letter  from  you. 


LETTER  1X9, 

I  LIKE  exceedingly  your  advice,  which  is  both 
honourable  and  suitable  to  the  caution  required 
in  these  times.  Lepidus  indeed  (for  we  aioiost 
live  together,  which  is  very  grateful  to  him)  never 
approved  of  leaving  Italy :  TuUusi  still  len. 
For  his  letters  are  frequently  brought  to  me  from 
other  people.  But  their  opinion  has  less  weight 
with  me.  They  had  never  given  so  many  pledges 
to  the  republic'.    Your  authority  greatly  influences 


1  Cesar.  It  seems  Cicero  was  preparing  to  retreat  tram 
Cesar  and  Italy,  though  without  Joining  Pompeius. 

n  So  I  venture  to  translate  tho  word  eontubenutUs ;  tor 
the  Oppii  being,  as  it  appears,  money-dealers,  and  livinf 
in  one  of  Atticus's  houses,  may  well  be  believed  to  have 
been  connected  in  business  with  Caecilius,  to  whose  ptiy 
perty  Atticus  had  succeeded.    See  book  z.  l^ter  1&. 

n  This  probably  rtfates  to  his  proposed  Joomegr. 

«  The  original  is  taken  from  Aristophanesi 

P  What  usually  stands  as  the  former  part  of  this  letter, 
will  be  found  after  book  ix.  letter  11,  to  which  itobTfcnuly 
aUndes. 

4  This  is  probably  the  same  L.  Voloatius  Tullos  of  whan 
mention  is  made,  together  with  Lepidus,  in  tho  first  letter 
of  this  book. 

r  Theyhadnotbeencngagedin  the  service  of  the  repub- 
Uo,  like  Cicero. 
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me.  F6r  it  holds  out  the  means  both  of  recovering 
the  time  that  remains,  and  of  securing  the  present'. 
Bat  what,  I  beseech  yoQ«  can  be  more  wretched 
than  this  ?  that  the  one  ihoold  gain  applause  in  a 
most  fool  cause ;  the  other,  odiom  in  the  very  best : 
that  the  one  should  be  esteemed  the  preserver  of 
his  enemies ;  the  other,  the  deserter  of  his  friends. 
And  in  truth,  however  I  may  love  my  friend 
Cnsns,  as  I  do  and  ought,  jet  in  this  respect  I 
cmnnot  commend  him,  that  he  should  not  have 
come  to  the  support  of  such  people.  If  this  is 
through  fear,  what  can  be  more  disgraceful  ?  or  if,  as 
some  suppose,  he  thought  that  his  own  cause  would 
be  advanced  by  their  destruction,  what  can  be 
more  iniquitous  ?  But  let  us  have  done  with  this ; 
for  we  augment  our  sorrow  by  repeating  it.  On 
the  24th  in  the  evening  the  younger  Balbus  called 
upon  me  on  his  way  to  the  consul  Lentulus ;  to 
whom  he  was  hastening  through  by-ways,  by  com- 
mand of  CKsar,  with  a  letter,  with  instructions, 
with  the  promise  of  a  provincial  government  if  he 
would  return  to  Rome.  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
to  persuade  him,  unless  they  should  have  a  per- 
sonal interview.  He  said  that  Cssar  wished  for 
nothing  more,  than  to  get  up  to  Pompeius,  which 
I  believe ;  and  to  resume  his  firiendsfalp  with  him, 
which  I  do  not  believe.  I  even  fear  that  all  this 
clemency  may  be  directed  against  that  one  object 
of  cruelty'.  The  dder  Balbus  indeed  informs  me, 
that  Cesar  wishes  nothing  more  than  to  live  in 
seeority,  while  Pompeius  retains  his  authority.  I 
cnppoee  you  believe  this  !  But  while  1  am  writing, 
Pompeius  may  already  have  reached  Brundisium, 
for  he  went  lightly  armed  from  Luceria  before  the 
legions.  But  this  meteor"  has  dreadful  vigilance, 
swiftness,  and  diligence.  What  will  be  the  issue  I 
ouinot  guess. 


LETTER  X. 

D10KT8IU8  having  come  to  me  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  I  spake  to  him  with  all  civility,  ex- 
pUiined  ihe  peculiarity  of  the  times,  and  desired 
Kim  to  let  me  know  what  were  his  intentions ;  that 
I  did  not  require  anything  of  him  against  his  wilL 
He  replied  that  he  was  in  uncertainty  about  his 
Accounts ;  that  some  people  did  not  pay ;  that  from 
others  the  money  was  not  yet  due;  with  some- 
thing else  about  his  slaves  :  for  which  reasons  he 
could  not  be  with  us.  I  let  him  have  his  way, 
and  dismissed  him  ;  as  tutor  to  the  young  Ciceros, 
pot  willingly ;  as  an  ungrateful  man,  not  unwill- 
ingly.  I  wished  you  to  know  my  opinion  of  his 
conduct 


LETTER  XL 

Rkspbctino  the  great  agitation  of  mind  with 
which  you  suppose  me  to  be  affected  ;  it  is  true. 
Indeed,  yet  not  so  great  as  you  may  perhaps 
imagine.  For  every  care  becomes  less,  when  either 
the  resolution  is  flked,  or  when  all  consideration  is 
fruitless.  We  may  still  grieve  ;  and  that  1  do  all 
day  long :  but  while  it  is  ineffectual,  I  fear  I  may 


•  By  rwmifailny  to  wcure  himaelf  now,  and  to  nuke 
himself  naefnl  heratfter. 

*  To  MX)ranplish  the  death  of  Pbmpdus. 


even  disgrace  my  studies  and  learning.  I  waste 
therefore  all  my  time  in  consflbing  the  excellence^ 
of  that  character  which  you  thought  I  had  accu- 
rately expressed  in  my  treatise*.  Do  you  remem- 
ber then  that  moderator  of  the  state,  to  which  I 
would  refer  everything  ?  For  it  is  thus,  if  I  am 
not  mbtaken,  that  Scipio  speaks  in  the  fifth  book  : 
**  For  as  the  proper  aim  of  the  pilot  is  a  ftivourable 
course ;  that  of  the  physician,  health ;  that  of  a 
general,  victory :  so  is  the  happiness  of  his  country, 
men,  of  this  moderator  of  the  state :  that  they 
may  live  secure  in  wealth,  rich  in  forces,  abundant 
in  glory,  honourable  in  virtue :  for  I  would  have 
him  the  person  to  accomplish  this  greatest  and 
best  of  works."  This  has  at  no  time  Ji>een  duly 
considered  by  our  Cnseus,  and  least  of  all  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  is  dominion  that  has  been 
sought  by  both  parties;  not  any  endeavour  to 
render  the  state  happy  and  virtuous.  Nor  has  he 
left  the  city  because  he  was  unable  to  defend  it ; 
nor  Italy  because  he  was  driven  out  of  it :  but  this 
was  his  purpose  from  the  beginning,  to  move  all 
lands  and  seas,  to  call  up  distant  kings,  to  intro- 
duce savage  nations  armed  against  lUly,  to  raise 
the  greatest  armies.  A  dominion  like  that  of  Sylla 
has  long  since  been  his  object,  and  many  who  are 
with  him  desire  it.  Think  you  that  no  agreement, 
no  convention,  could  be  made  between  them  ? 
Even  yet  it  might :  but  it  is  not  the  aim  of  either 
to  make  us  happy  ;  both  of  them  wish  to  oppose 
it.  I  have  shoitly  exposed  these  matters  at  your 
request ;  for  you  wished  me  to  give  you  my  opinion 
of  these  calamities.  I  forewarn  you  therefore,  my 
Atticus,  not  with  the  prophetic  spirit  of  her'  whom 
nobody  believed ;  but  anticipating  by  conjecture ; 
**  already  in  the  great  ocean',"  &c.  Nearly  in  the 
same  strain,  I  say,  I  may  prophesy:  so  great  a 
weight  of  evils  hangs  over  us.  And  in  one  re- 
spect the  condition  of  us,  who  remain  at  home, 
is  worse  than  theirs  who  have  passed  o? er  with 
Pompeius ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  only  one  to 
fear,  whilst  we  have  both.  Why  then  did  I  stay 
behind  ?  you  will  say.  It  may  be  either  in  obedience 
to  you  ;  or  because  I  could  not  get  up  to  him  ;  or 
because  this  was  more  proper.  I  say,  next  summer 
you  will  see  the  wretched  Italy  trampled  under 
foot,  and  shaken  by  the  violence  of  both  parties, 
who  ¥rill  collect  together  the  slaves  of  every  de- 
scription. Nor  is  a  proscription  (which  was  the 
general  subject  of  conversation  at  Luceria)  so 
much  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
country ;  so  great  will  be  the  forces  of  both  in  this 
contest.  I  send  you  my  opinion.  But  you  expected 
perhaps  some  source  of  consolation :  1  can  find  none. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wretched,  nothing  more 
deplorable,  nothing  more  disgraceful.  You  ask 
what  Caesar  has  written  to  me.  What  he  has 
frequently  said ;  that  he  was  much  pleased  with 
my  remaining  quiet ;  and  he  begs  me  to  continue 
so.  The  younger  Balbus  brings  the  same  injunc- 
tions. He  was  on  his  way  to  the  consul  Lentulus 
with  Caesar's  letter,  and  the  promise  of  rewards,  if 
he  would  return  to  Rome.    But  upon  reckoning 

▼  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  suppoeing  that  viri  in  tlie 
text  ought  to  be  virtit*. 

V  Hie  piece  on  a  Republic. 

>  Ciwndra,  who  foretold  the  d««tniotion  of  Troy,  bat 
wu  disregarded. 

r  This  is  the  introduction  of  Casiandra^e  prophecy,  from 
aomc  unknown  author. 
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up  the  days,  I  tbmk  he  will  pass  over  before  a 
meeting  can  take  Bace.  I  wish  you  to  be  made 
Acquainted  with  the  meagreness  of  two  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  Pompeius,  and  my 
own  full  replies.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  them.  I 
am  expecting  the  issue  of  this  rapid  march  of 
Csesar  through  Apulia  to  Bmndisium.  I  wish  it 
were  anything  Uke  the  Parthian  incursions*.  As 
soon  as  I  hear  anything,  I  will  write  to  you.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  what  good 
people  say.  There  are  reported  to  be  a  great  many 
in  Kome.  I  am  aware  that  you  do  not  go  into 
public ;  but  you  must  necessarily  hear  a  great  deal. 
1  remember  your  receiving  a  book,  sent  you  by 
Demetriiu  Magnes,  upon  Concord.  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  lend  it  to  me.  You  see  what 
subject  I  am  considering. 

Cn,  Magntu,  ProcormUy  to  Cicero,  Imperaior, 
Q.  Fabius  came  to  me  the  29th  of  January. 
He  brings  information  that  L.  Domitius  with  his 
own  eleven  cohorts,  and  fourteen  cohorts  which 
Vibullius  has  brought  up,  is  on  his  way  to  join  me : 
that  he  had  intended  to  leave  Corfininm  the  13th 
of  February;  and  that  C.  Hirrus  with  five  cohorts 
would  foUow.  I  am  of  opinion  you  should  come 
to  me  at  Luceria ;  for  here  I  think  you  will  be  in 
the  greatest  safety. 

M.  Cicero,  Imperator,  to  Cn,  Magntu^  Proeontui. 
I  RECEIWD  your  letter  at  Formise  the  15tb  of 
February,  by  which  I  understood  that  the  transac- 
tions in  EHcenum  were  much  more  favourable  than 
had  been  represented  to  me ;  and  it  was  with  plea- 
sure that  I  recognised  the  courage  and  diligence  of 
Vibullius.  On  the  coast,  over  which  I  have  been 
placed,  I  have  hitherto  thought  it  right  to  have  a 
ship  in  readiness :  for  what  I  hear,  and  what  I 
apprehend,  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  make  me 
think  it  my  duty  to  follow  whatever  plan  you 
should  advise.  Now,  since  by  your  authority  and 
counsel  I  am  in  better  hope,  if  you  think  it  possible 
to  maintain  Tarracina  and  the  sea-coast,  I  will 
continue  there,  although  there  are  no  garrisons 
in  the  towns.  For  there  is  nobody  of  condition  in 
these  parts,  except  M.  Eppius,  whom  I  have  de- 
sired to  remain  at  Mlntumse.  He  is  an  active  and 
careful  man.  But  L.  Torquatus,  who  is  a  brave 
man,  and  in  authority,  is  not  at  Formiae:  I  imagine 
he  is  gone  to  you.  I  came  to  Capua,  agreeably  to 
vour  last  instructions,  the  very  day  on  which  you 
left  Teanum  Sidicinum ;  for  yon  had  desired  me, 
together  with  M.  Considius  the  proprsetor,  to  take 
care  of  the  affairs  in  that  part.  When  I  came 
thither,  I  found  that  T.  Ampins  was  raising  troops 
with  great  diligence,  which  were  transferred  to 
Libo,  who  had  also  great  zeal  and  authority  in  the 
colony.  I  remained  at  Capaa  as  long  as  the  con- 
suls ;  and  came  thither  again  the  5th  of  February, 
as  the  consuls  had  appointed.  After  being  there 
three  days,  I  came  back  to  Formise.  At  present  I 
am  uncertain  what  is  your  intention,  or  what  is 
your  plan  of  conducting  the  war.  If  you  think 
this  coast  should  be  maintained,  as  I  think 
it  may,  there  must  be  somebody  to  take  the  com- 
mand  :  it  possesses  great  convenience  and  respect- 
ability, and  has  in  it  many  distinguished  citizens. 
But  if  all  our  forces  are  to  be  collected  into  one 

>  That  if,  soon  oyer. 


place,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  join  yon  immecfiately ; 
which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do,  as  I  told  you  the 
day  I  left  the  city.  If  I  appear  to  anybody  to  have 
been  backward  in  this  business,  I  do  not  regard  it, 
provided  I  do  not  appear  so  to  you  :  yet  if,  as  I 
perceive,  war  must  be  waged,  I  trust  I  shall  easily 
satisfy  everybody.  I  send  to  you  M.  Tultius,  my 
confidential  freed-man,  by  whom,  if  yon  think  fit, 
you  may  write  to  me. 

Cn.  Magntu,  Proeomul,  to  M,  Cicero,  ImpenUor, 

I  HOPE  you  are  welL  I  read  your  letter  wiA 
great  satisfaction,  and  recognised  also  your  former 
spirit  in  support  of  the  common  safety.  The  con- 
suls have  joined  the  army  which  I  have  bad  in 
Apulia.  I  earnestly  exhort  you,  by  your  distin- 
guished and  unceasing  regard  for  the  republic,  to 
come  to  us,  that  we  may  by  our  united  counseb 
afford  help  and  assistance  to  this  afflicted  state.  I 
think  you  should  travel  by  the  Appian  road,  and 
reach  Bmndisium  quickly. 

M,  Cicero,  Imperator,  to  Cn,  Magnut,  Proconsul, 

When  I  wrote  the  letter  which  was  delivered  to 
you  at  Canusium,  I  had  no  suspicion  that  yo« 
would  cross  the  sea  for  the  service  of  the  repablic; 
but  was  in  great  hope  that  we  might  in  Italy  either 
establish  some  agreement,  which  seemod  to  me 
very  desirable,  or  with  the  highest  dignity  defend 
the  republic  In  the  mean  time,  before  my  letter 
could  have  reached  you,  understanding  from  the 
instructions  which  you  sent  to  the  consols  by 
D.  L«lius  what  was  your  intention,  I  did  not 
wait  till  I  should  hear  from  you,  but  immediately 
set  out,  with  my  brother  Quintus  and  our  children, 
to  join  you  in  Apulia.  When  I  came  to  Teamat 
Sidicinum,  C.  Messius  your  friend,  and  several 
others,  informed  me  that  Cesar  was  on  bis  way  to 
Capua,  and  would  stop  at  E^mia  that  very  day. 
1  was  truly  concerned,  because  if  it  were  so,  1  con- 
sidered not  only  that  my  road  was  intercepted,  but 
that  I  was  myself  quite  cut  off  from  you.  I  there^ 
fore  proceeded  at  that  time  to  Cales,  where  1  might 
remain  till  I  should  receive  some  certain  information 
from  Esemia  about  what  I  had  heard.  While  I 
was  at  Cales  there  was  brought  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  you  sent  to  the  consul  Lentulus^ 
saying  that  you  had  received  one  from  L.  Domitiu^ 
the  17th  of  February,  of  which  you  subjoined  a 
copy ;  and  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
republic,  that  all  the  forces  should  be  collected 
into  one  place  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  directing 
him  to  leave  a  ;iufficient  guard  at  Capua.  Upon 
reading  this  letter  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  as 
everybody  else,  that  you  would  proceed  with  all 
your  forces  to  Corfininm.  But  as  Csssar  had 
encamped  before  the  town,  I  did  not  think  it  asfe 
for  me  to  go  thither.  While  we  remained  in 
anxious  expectation  of  the  issue,  we  heard  at  nmt 
and  the  same  time  both  what  had  happened  aft 
Corfinium,  and  that  you  had  begun  to  make  yoar 
way  to  Brundisium :  and  when  I  and  my  brother 
had  determined  to  go  to  Bmndisium,  we  were 
warned  by  many  people,  who  came  from  Samniom 
and  Apulia,  to  take  care  that  we  were  not  surprised 
by  Cesar ;  for  that  he  had  set  out  for  the  same 
place  to  which  we  were  going,  and  would  reach  his 
destination  quicker  than  we  could.  Upoo  which 
neither  I,  nor  my  brother,  nor  any  of  our  frieads. 
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tlKraght  it  right  to  ran  the  risk  of  injuring  not 
merely  ourselves,  but  the  republic,  by  our  rashness ; 
especially  as  we  had  little  doubt  but  that,  if  even 
the  road  were  safe,  yet  we  should  not  now  be  able 
to  overtake  you.  In  the  mean  time  I  received  your 
letter'Of  the  20th  of  February  from  Canusiuro,  in 
which  yoa  beg  that  we  would  come  quickly  to 
Bnindisium.  This  I  received  on  the  27th,  when  I 
ciid  not  doubt  but  you  would  already  have  arrived 
at  Brundisium.  The  road  seemed  to  be  quite 
closed  against  us ;  and  ourselves  to  be  taken  as 
completely  as  those  who  had  gone  to  Corfinium  : 
Ibr  1  consider  as  taken,  not  only  those  who  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  armed  people,  but  those 
likewise  who  are  excluded  from  certain  districts, 
said  have  come  within  the  garrisons  and  posts  of 
their  enemies.  In  this  state  my  first  wish  was, 
that  I  had  always  been  with  you,  as  I  mentioned 
to  you  when  I  wanted  to  decline  the  command  of 
Capua ;  which  I  did,  not  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
the  trouble,  but  because  1  saw  that  the  city  was 
incapable  of  being  kept  without  an  army,  and  I  was 
unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  the  same  accident, 
which  I  lament  in  the  case  of  our  brave  friends*. 
But  when  I  was  prevented  from  being  with  you,  I 
wish  I  could  have  been  made  acquainted  with  your 
designs :  for  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  guess 
them ;  as  I  should  sooner  have  thought  anything, 
than  that  this  cause  of  the  republic  could  not  be 
maintained  in  Italy  under  your  direction.  I  do  not 
mean  however  to  find  fault  with  your  determi- 
nation ;  but  I  mourn  over  the  fortune  of  the  re- 
public ;  nor  do  I  the  less  believe  yon  to  have  acted 
vrith  good  reason  because  I  am  unacquainted  with 
jour  purpose.  I  am  persuaded  yon  remember 
what  was  always  my  opinion,  first,  respecting  the 
maintaining  peace,  even  upon  unequal  conditions ; 
then  respecting  the  city ;  for  on  the  subject  of 
Italy  you  never  opened  yourself  to  me.  But  I  do 
HOC  assume  to  myself  that  my  opinion  ought  to 
have  prevailed :  I  adopted  yours.  And  I  did  this, 
not  for  the  republic's  sake,  about  which  I  despaired, 
rent  as  it  now  is,  and  incapable  of  being  raised  up 
without  a  ruinous  dvil  vhur;  but  I  sought  you, 
mnd  wished  to  be  with  you,  and  will  not  omit  an 
opportunity  of  it,  should  anv  present.  In  all  this 
business  I  vras  well  aware  that  I  should  not  give 
tatiafaction  to  such  as  were  eager  for  fighting :  for, 
in  the  first  place,  I  professed  that  I  wished  nothing 
more  than  peace :  not  but  I  feared  the  same  con- 
sequences as  they  did,  but  I  esteemed  even  those 
to  l>e  more  tolerable  than  a  dvil  war.  Then  again, 
after  the  war  was  begun,  when  I  found  that  con- 
ditions of  peace  were  offered  to  you,  and  that  you 
made  an  honourable  and  full  reply  to  them,  I 
formed  my  own  determination,  which  I  trusted, 
according  to  your  usual  kindness  towards  me,  I 
thonld  easily  explain  to  your  satisfaction.  I  recol- 
lected that  I  was  one  who,  for  my  distinguished 
services  to  the  republic,  had  been  subjected  to  the 
saddest  and  most  cruel  sufferings ;  that  I  was  one 
who,  if  I  had  offended  him^,  to  whom  even 
while  we  were  in  arms  there  was  granted  a  second 
consulate,  and  a  moat  ample  triumph,  I  should  be 
again  exposed  to  the  same  persecution  ;  since  the 
attacks  of  wicked  men  on  my  person  seemed  always 
to  have  something  of  popularity.  And  this  I  was 
not  forward  to  suspect,  till  it  was  openly  threatened. 

*  Who  ware  obliged  to  snrtander  themselves  to  Cesar. 

•  Ccaar. 


Nor  did  I  so  much  dread  it,  if  it  were  necessary ; 
as  I  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  it,  if  it  could  be 
done  with  honour.  You  see  shortly  the  motives 
by  which  I  was  actuated  as  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  of  peace.  Circumstances  have  removed  all 
power  of  doing  anything  further.  But  I  have  a  ready 
answer  for  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me :  for 
I  have  been  no  more  a  friend  to  C.  Csesar'  than 
they ;  nor  have  they  been  more  attached  to  the 
republic  than  I.  The  difference  between  us  consists 
in  this ;  that  while  they  are  excellent  dtizens,  and 
I  am  not  defident  in  the  same  reputation.  I  pre- 
ferred settling  these  disputes  by  treaty,  which  I 
understood  to  be  your  wish  also ;  they  by  arms. 
And  since  this  opinion  has  prevailed,  i  shall  take 
care  that  neither  the  republic  may  lose  the  affection 
of  a  citizen,  nor  you  that  of  a  friend. 


LETTER  XII. 
The  weakness  of  my  eyes  is  become  more 
troublesome  even  than  it  was  before;  I  determined, 
however,  to  dictate  this  rather  than  send  no  letter 
at  all  by  Gallus  Fabius,  who  is  so  much  attached 
to  us  both.  Yesterday  I  wrote  myself,  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  with  a  prophecy,  which  I  wish  may 
prove  false.  The  occasion  of  this  letter  is,  not 
only  that  I  may  let  no  day  pass  without  writing  to 
you,  but,  what  is  a  juster  reason,  that  I  may  he^ 
you  to  employ  a  little  portion  of  your  time  (and  it 
will  not  cost  you  much)  to  let  me  thoroughly  un- 
derstand your  sentiments.  I  am  still  at  liberty  to 
choose  what  course  I  should  adopt.  Nothing  has 
been  neglected  which  does  not  admit,  not  merely 
of  a  plausible,  but  a  satisfactory  excuse.  For 
surdy  I  have  not  done  wrong  in  wishing  to  decline 
the  proffered  administration  of  Capua,  that  I  might 
avoid  any  suspidon  dther  of  backwardness  in  rais- 
ing troops  or  of  treachery ;  nor,  after  the  conditions 
of  peace  brought  by  L.  Cssar  and  Fabatus,  in 
taking  care  not  to  offend  him,  to  whom  Pompeins, 
while  they  were  both  in  arms,  had  offered  the  con- 
sulate and  a  triumph.  Ndther  can  anybody  justly 
blame  these  last  measures  of  not  crossing  the  sea, 
which,  though  it  was  matter  of  considfcration,  yet 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  accomplish  ;  nor  ought 
I  to  have  suspected  such  a  step,  especially  as  firom 
Pompeius*s  own  letter  I  conduded  (and  I  percdve 
that  you  were  of  the  same  opinion)  that  he  would 
go  to  support  Domitius.  And  in  trath  I  wanted  a 
longer  time  to  determine  what  was  right,  and  what 
I  ought  to  do.  In  the  first  place  then,  though  you 
have  given  me  generally  your  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, yet  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  write  to  me 
more  particularly.  In  the  next  place  I  wish  you 
to  look  a  little  into  futurity,  and  fancy  to  yourself 
the  character  I  ought  to  support,  and  how  yon 
think  I  can  be  of  most  use  to  the  republic, ^—whe- 
ther there  is  any  room  for  a  padfic  personage,  or 
whether  everything  rests  with  the  military.  I, 
who  measure  everything  by  duty*^,  recollect,  how- 
ever,  your  advice*,  which  if  I  had  followed  I 

«  Caiut  Jnllttfl  C««ar.  the  latter  of  which  names  are  more 
familiar  to  the  English  reader. 

d  This  alludefl  to  tlie  principles  of  the  Academic  sect, 
which  Ciccpo  followed. 

•  Atticus,  in  conformity  with  his  own  principlos  as  an 
Epicurean,  having  recommended  Cioero  not  to  prorolce 
hostility  at  the  time  of  Clodius's  machinations,  which 
ondcd  in  Ciooro's  haoiahment. 
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shoald  not  have  felt  the  miseries  of  those  times.  I 
remember  what  yon  then  recommended  through 
Tbeophanes  and  Cnleo,  and  I  often  recollected  it 
with  regret  Now  then  at  least  let  me  revert  to 
that  estimation  of  things  which  I  formerlj  rejected, 
and  consider  not  only  what  is  glorioos  bnt  a  little 
also  what  is  expedient.  Bnt  I  prescribe  nothing  ; 
I  wish  yon  to  give  me  exactly  your  own  opinion. 
I  should  be  glad  also  if  you  would  find  out  as  cor- 
rectly as  you  can  (and  yon  will  meet  with  persons 
through  whom  you  may  do  it)  what  our  friend 
Lentidus,  what  Domitius,  is  doing,  or  what  he 
means  to  do ;  how  they  conduct  themselTes^^ 
whether  they  accuse  or  are  angry  with  anybody. 
With  anybody,  do  I  say  ?  With  Pompeius.  Pom- 
peius  throws  all  the  blame  upon  Domitius,  as 
appears  by  his  letter,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy. 
You  will  see  after  these  matters ;  and,  as  I  men- 
tioned to  you  before,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to 
send  me  the  book  which  Demetrius  Magnes  pre- 
sented to  you  upon  Concord. 

Cn,  Magnus,  Proconsul^  to  C.  Mareelltu '  and 
L,  Lentultu,  Consuls. 
As  I  considered  that,  while  our  troops  were 
dispersed,  we  could  neither  render  any  service  to 
the  republic  nor  defend  ourselves, — ^therefore  I 
wrote  to  L.  Domitius  first  to  come  to  me  himself 
with  his  whole  force,  or  if  he  doubted  about  him- 
self, to  send  me  the  nineteen  cohorts  which  were 
on  their  way  to  me  from  Pioenum.  What  I  (eared 
has  happened, — that  Domitius  was  hemmed  in, 
without  being  strong  enough  to  form  an  encamp- 
ment, because  he  had  my  nineteen  cohorts  and  his 
own  twelve  distributed  in  three  different  towns, 
having  placed  part  at  Alba  and  part  at  Sulmo, — 
nor  could  he  disengage  them  if  he  would.  I  am 
now,  therefore,  in  the  greatest  anxiety.  For  I 
wish  to  relieve  so  many  valuable  men  from  the 
hasard  of  a  siege,  and  am  unable  to  go  to  their 
assistance, — for  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  let  these 
two  legions  be  conducted  thither,— out  of  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  collect  more  than  fourteen  ' 
cohorts,  having  sent  a  garrison  to  Brundisium,  and 
not  thinking  that  Canusium  ought  to  be  left  un- 
protected in  my  absence.  I  sent  word  to  D. 
LsBlius  that  I  hoped  to  have  an  increase  of  force, 
BO  that  if  you  thought  well  of  it  one  of  you  might 
join  me ;  the  other  might  go  into  Sicily  with  such 
troops  as  you  have  obtained  at  Capua  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  together  with  those  which  have 
been  raised  by  Fftustus  ;  that  Domitius  with  his 
twelve  cohorts  should  proceed  to  the  same  destina- 
tion ;  that  all  the  remaining  forces  should  be  col- 
lected at  Brundisium,  and  from  thence  should  be 
transported  in  ships  to  Dyrrachium.  Now,  since 
at  this  time  I  am  no  more  able  than  yon  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  Domitius,  I  must  leave  him  to 
extricate^  himself  through  the  mountains.  I 
cannot  suffer  the  enemy  to  attack  these  fourteen 
cohorts,  which  I  have  in  a  doubtful  disposition,  or 

'  In  the  text  it  is  M.  Maroellus ;  but.  as  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  this  being  a  mistake.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  altering  it. 

r  The  complete  legions  contained  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort 
3elng  divided  into  three  manipuli,  and  each  manipului 
into  two  centuries.  Had  the  numbers  ^erefore  been  com- 
plete, which  they  seldom  were^  the  legion  would  have 
contained  6000  men. 

^  The  passage  in  the  original  is  defective.  I  have  given 
what  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  meaning^ 


to  come  up  with  me  in  my  march :  on  wfaicli 
account  I  have  thought  it  right  (and  I  find  that 
Marcellus,  and  the  rest  of  our  order^  who  are  here, 
are  of  the  same  opinion)  to  conduct  the  force  I 
have  with  me  to  Brundisium.  I  beg  yon  to  collect 
whatever  soldiers  you  can,  and  to  come  to  the  same 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  yon  may  dis- 
tribute among  the  men  which  yon  have  with  ycm 
the  arms  you  were  going  to  send  mc.  You  will 
confer  a  great  service  on  the  republic  by  transport- 
ing the  supernumerary  arms  on  beasts  of  burden  to 
Brundisium.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give 
notice  to  my  people  upon  this  subject.  I  hav« 
sent  to  the  pretors  P.  Lupus  and  C.  Coponius  to 
join  me,  and  to  conduct  to  you  what  troops  they 
possessed. 

Cn,  Magnus,  Proconsul,  to  Domitius^  ProeonsvL 
I  AM  surprised  that  you  have  not  written  to  me, 
and  that  all  information  about  the  republic  should 
come  to  me  from  others  rather  than  from  yoiu 
While  our  troops  are  dispersed  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  be  equal  to  our  adversaries.  With  our 
forces  united  I  hope  we  may  be  of  service  to  the 
republic  and  to  the  common  safety.  When,  there- 
fore, you  had  determined,  as  Vibullius  wrote  me 
word,  to  leave  Corfinium  the  9th  of  February  with 
the  army,  and  to  come  to  me,  I  wonder  what 
should  have  caused  you  to  change  your  mind.  For 
the  reason  which  Vibullius  mentions  is  of  little 
weight,  that  you  had  heard  of  Cesar's  having  left 
Firmum,  and  being  arrived  at  Castrum  Tnientinam ; 
for  the  nearer  the  enemy  approached,  the  mote 
expeditiously  ought  you  to  have  acted,  in  order  to 
join  me  before  C^sar  could  obstruct  your  road  or 
cut  off  the  communication  between  us :  therefore, 
I  beg  and  entreat  you  again  and  again,  as  I  have 
not  ceased  to  do  in  my  former  letters,  to  come  to 
Lnceria  on  the  earliest  day,  before  Caesar  can  bving 
together  into  one  place  the  forces  which  he  pur- 
posed to  collect,  and  separate  us  from  eadi  other : 
or  if  you  meet  with  impediments  from  some  who 
would  save  their  own  troops,  at  least  it  is  reasonabb 
that  I  should  desire  you  would  send  me  those 
cohorts  which  are  come  from  Picenum  and  Cama- 
rinum,  and  have  left  their  own  fortunes. 

Cn.  Magnus,  Proconsul,  to  Domitius,  ProconsnL 
M.  Calenius  brought  me  your  letter  the  18tb 
of  February,  in  which  you  say  that  you  mean  to 
observe  Ciesar's  motions,  and  if  he  should  attempt 
to  come  towards  me  by  the  sea-coast  that  yon  vnll 
immediately  join  me  in  Samnium,— or  if  he  should 
loiter  about  those  parts  that  you  are  disposed  to 
resist  him,  whenever  he  comes  within  your  readi. 
T  have  a  just  sense  of  your  spirit  and  courage  ia 
this  determination ;  but  we  must  take  great  care 
that  our  forces  are  not  so  divided  as  to  render  as 
unequal  to  our  adversary,  who  has  already  a  great 
many  troops,  and  wiU  shortly  have  more.  For 
with  your  usual  prudence  you  ought  to  consider 
not  only  how  many  cohorts  Caesar  can  at  preoent 
bring  against  you,  btlt  what  numbers  of  cavury  and 
infantry  he  will  in  a  short  time  collect.  Thia  is 
confirmed  by  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Bussenius,  in  which  he  says,  what  I  have  heard 
also  from  others  J,  that  Curio  is  collecting  the 

1  The  order  of  senators. 

J I  have  translated  thtoas  if  it  were  written  atiU, 
of  iUit  t  for  this,  I  doubt  not.  is  the  proper  reading. 
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girriiODB  from  Umbria  and  Tuscany,  and  proceed- 
ing  to  join  Cesar.  If  these  forces  should  onite, 
and  part  should  be  sent  to  Alba,  part  shonld  come 
against  yon, — without  fighting,  bat  only  defending 
themselYCS  in  their  quartersi  you  will  be  embar- 
rassed, and  unable  alone  to  resist  snch  numbers 
with  your  present  force,  so  as  to  admit  of  your 
foraging.  For  these  reasons  I  strongly  advise  you 
to  come  hither  as  soon  as  possible  with  your  whole 
force.  The  consuls  have  determined  to  do  the 
eame.  I  sent  you  advice  by  Metusdlius,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  my  two  legions  from 
being  brought  to  face  Caesar  without  the  Picentine 
cohorts.  You  must  not,  therefore,  be  uneasy  if 
you  should  hear  of  my  retreating,  in  case  Cesar 
comes  towards  me, — as  I  think  it  right  to  provide 
against  the  embarrassment  of  being  surrounded  ; 
for  I  can  neither  form  a  camp,  owing  to  the  season 
of  the  year  aWi  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers,  nor 
can  I  safely  bring  togetner  the  troops  out  iA  all  the 
towns  for  fear  of  having  my  retreat  cut  oC  I  have 
therefore  collected  at  Luoeria  not  more  than  four- 
teen cohorts.  The  consuls  will  either  bring  all  the 
garrisons,  or  will  go  into  Sicily :  for  it  is  expedient 
either  to  have  a  strong  army  with  which  we  may 
rely  upon  breaking  through  the  enemy,  or  else  to 
get  possession  of  such  countries  in  which  we  can 
defend  ourselves, — neither  of  which  is  at  present 
the  case  ;  for  Cesar  is  already  master  of  a  great 
part  of  Italy,  and  his  army  is  superior  boUi  in 
appointments  and  numbers  to  mine.  We  must, 
therefore,  take  care  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  republic.  I  beg  yon  again  and  again  to  come 
to  me  as  soon  as  possible  with  all  your  forces. 
We  may  yet  raise  up  the  republic  if  we  unite  our 
counsels  in  conducting  the  business ;  but  if  we  are 
disunited  we  must  be  weak.  Such  is  my  ultimate 
opinion. 

Since  writing  this,  Sica  has  brought  me  your 
letter  and  instructions.  Respecting  your  wish  that 
I  should  go  to  you,  I  do  not  consider  it  possible 
for  me  to  do  it,  because  I  have  no  great  confidence 
in  these  legions. 

Cn,  Moffnutf  Proconsul,  to  Domitiut,  Proeontul. 
I  KBCBtYED  your  letter  the  17th  of  February, 
in  which  you  inform  me  that  Cesar  has  pitched  his 
camp  before  Corfinium.  What  I  supposed,  and 
forewarned  you,  has  happened, — that  he  does  not 
wish  at  present  to  engage  in  battle  with  you  ;  but 
that  he  will  collect  t<^ether  all  his  forces  and 
hamper  you  so  as  to  prevent  your  joining  me,  and 
uniting  those  troops  of  the  best  citisens  with  these 
legions,  whose  disposition  is  doubtful, — which 
makes  me  the  more  concerned  at  your  account. 
For  I  cannot  sufficiently  rely  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  soldiers  whom  1  have  with  me  to  risk  the 
whole  fortune  of  the  republic;  nor  have  those 
joined  who  have  been  enrolled  by  the  consuls  out 
of  the  levies.  Therefore  try  if  by  any  means  you 
can  even  now  manage  to  extricate  yourself,  that 
you  may  come  hither  as  soon  as  possible  before  all 
the  adversary's  forces  are  united.  For  men  cannot 
very  quickly  arrive  here  from  the  levies, — and  if 
they  did,  it  does  not  escape  you  how  little  they  can 
be  trusted  against  veteran  legions  while  they  are 
not  so  much  as  known  to  each  other. 


LETTER   XIII. 

Ths  hand-writing  of  a  clerk  will  show  you  that 
my  eyes  are  not  yet  well ;  and  the  same  cause  will 
make  me  short ;  though  at  present  I  have  nothing 
to  tell  you.  My  only  expectation  is  in  the  news 
from  Brundisinm.  If  Csesar  should  have  come  up 
with  our  friend  Cneus,  the  hope  of  peace  is  very 
doubtful ;  but  if  he  should  have  passed  over  first, 
there  is  danger  of  a  destructive  war.  But  do  you 
perceive  with  what  a  man  the  republic  has  to  do  ? 
how  acute !  how  vigilant !  how  ready !  If  forsooth 
he  puts  nobody  to  death,  and  plunders  nobody,  he 
will  be  most  loved  by  the  very  people  who  were 
most  afraid  of  him.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation with  the  towns-people,  and  with  those  from 
the  country;  they  care  absolutely  about  nothing 
but  their  fields,  and  their  pleasure-houses,  and  their 
pelf.  See  how  things  are  changed.  Him^,  on 
whom  they  once  relied,  they  fear ;  and  they  love 
this  man  *,  whom  they  used  to  dread.  I  'cannot 
without  grief  reflect  upon  the  errors  and  misconduct 
of  our  party,  through  which  this  has  happened.  I 
told  yon  what  dangers  I  apprehended.  I  am  in 
expectation  of  hearing  firom  yon. 


LETTER  XIV. 

I  AM  afraid  my  daily  letters  must  be  troubleaome 
to  you,  especially  as  I  can  send  you  no  news,  nor 
indeed  find  any  new  subject  to  write  upon.  And  if 
I  were  expressly  to  send  messengers  to  vou  about 
nothing  at  all,  I  should  act  absurdly ;  but  when 
people  are  going,  particularly  my  own  servants,  I 
cannot  suffer  them  to  go  without  writing  something 
to  you.  Besides,  believe  me,  I  feel  some  relief  in 
tlu»e  miseries  while  I  talk,  as  it  were,  with  you ; 
and  still  more  when  I  read  your  letters.  I  think 
indeed  there  has  been  no  time  since  this  flight  and 
trepidation,  when  this  intercourse  of  letters  could 
with  more  propriety  b^  interrupted;  as  nothing 
new  is  heard  at  Rome ;  nor  in  these  parts,  which 
are  two  or  three  days  nearer  to  Brundisium  than 
you  are.  It  is  at  Brundisium  that  all  the  strug^ 
of  this  first  season  passes.  I  am  distracted  with 
anxiety  about  the  event  But  I  shall  know  all 
before  you ;  for  I  find  that  Cesar  set  out  from 
Corfinium  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on 
which  Pompeius  set  out  in  the  morning  from 
Canusium,  that  is  the  2l8t  of  February.  But  such 
is  the  manner  of  Csesar's  march,  and  with  such 
allowances  does  he  urge  the  speed  of  his  soldiers, 
that  I  dread  his  getting  to  Brundisium  sooner  than 
is  to  be  wished.  You  will  say,  *'  What  good  is 
there  in  anticipating  the  distress  of  such  an  event, 
which  in  three  days  you  will  know  ?*'  There  is 
none  indeed.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  love  to 
converse  with  you.  Besides,  you  must  know  that  I 
begin  to  waver  in  my  opinion,  which  seemed  to  be 
already  fixed.  For  the  authorities"*,  which  you 
approve,  are  not  satisfactory  to  me.  For  what 
have  they  ever  done  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  republic?  or  who  expects  from  them  anything 
praise-worthy  ?  not  that  I  mean  to  applaud  those 
who  have  crossed  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 

k  Pompdus.  1  Caesar. 

B  M.  Lepidus,  L.  Yokatius  TuUoa.  S«e  book  vU{.  let- 
ters! andO. 
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ing  the  prepanttioiu  for  war ;  however  intolerable 
may  be  the  present  state  of  affairs ;  for  I  see  how 
great  and  how  ruinous  the  war  must  be.  Bnt  I 
am  influenced  by  regard  for  an  individual,  to  whom 
it  seems  due  that  I  should  be  a  companion  in  his 
flight,  and  an  assistant  in  restoring  the  republic. 
"  So  often  then  do  you  change  your  mind  ?"  I 
converse  with  you  as  with  myself;  and  who  is 
there  but  in  a  case  of  such  moment  argues  Tariously 
with  himself?  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  elicit 
your  opinion ;  that  if  it  is  still  the  same,  I  may  be 
the  more  determined ;  if  it  is  changed,  that  I  may 
assent  to  it.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  subject  of 
my  doubt,  to  know  what  Domitius  will  do,  and 
what  our  friend  Lentulus.  We  have  Tarious 
reports  about  Domitius ;  sometimes,  that  he  is  at 
Tibertum,  or  at  Lepidus's  house ;  or  that  Lepidns 
is  gone  with  him  to  the  city ;  which  I  find  is  not 
true ;  for  Lepidus  says  that  it  is  uncertain  where 
he  is  gone,  and  that  he  does  not  know  whether  his 
object  be  to  conceal  himself,  or  to  reach  the  sea. 
He  is  equally  ignorant  about  his  son.  He  adds, 
what  is  distressing,  that  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  Domitius  had  at  Corfinium,  has  never  been 
delivered  to  him.  We  hear  nothing  of  Lentulus. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  find  out  these  things, 
and  let  me  know. 


LETTER  XV. 
On  the  3d  of  March,  JEgjnta.  delivered  to  me  two 
letters  from  you  ;  one  an  old  one,  dated  February 
26,  which  you  mention  to  have  given  to  Pioarius, 
whom  I  have  not  seen.  In  this  you  express  your 
anxiety  to  know  what  has  been  done  by  Vibnllius, 
who  was  sent  on'  before.  But  Cesar  has  not  so 
much  as  seen  him.  In  another  letter  I  perceive 
that  you  are  aware  of  this.  You  desire  also  to 
know  how  I  receive  Caesar  on  his  return :  but  I 
mean  to  avoid  him  altogether.  You  mention 
besides,  that  you  meditate  a  Haemonian  flight*^, 
and  a  change  of  your  life ;  which  I  think  yon 
must  adopt :  also  that  you  are  uncertain  whether 
Domitius  has  his  fasces'  with  him  ;  but  as  soon  as 
you  know,  yon  will  inform  me.  Yon  have  my 
reply  to  your  first  letter.  There  are  two  subsequent 
ones,  both  dated  the  28th  of  February,  which  have 
pludced  me  from  my  former  resolution i,  in  which, 
as  I  before  wrote  to  you,  I  was  already  waveringt 
What  you  say,  **  that  Jupiter  himself  forbids  it',*' 
has  no  weight  with  me.  For  there  is  danger  in 
displeasing  either  party  :  and  the  superiority  is  still 
uncertain,  though  the  worst  cause  has  the  appear* 

■  Tibullius  was  of  Pompeias'i  party,  was  taken  by  CvMir 
at  Corfinium,  and  thence  despatched  to  Pompeiue  with 
propowls  of  peaoe.  which  the  latter  disregarding  never  sent 
baokVibuUlosatall. 

o  The  text  is  probably  corrupt.  It  appears  to  be  copied 
from  Atticns's  own  ezpresbion  in  allosion  to  some  story 
that  has  been  lost  It  may  be  believed  that  he  meant  to 
signify  a  design  of  retiring  into  Epirusi 

P  Domitius  had  been  nominated  to  succeed  Cesar  In 
Qaul.  If  he  had  the  (asoes  carried  before  him,  it  would  be 
a  mark  of  his  awsnmlng  the  authority  in  opposition  to 
Cwsar.  His  example  would  be  valuable  to  Cicero«  who 
«ras  likewise  eoeumbered  with  his  Uctors.  See  letter  I  of 
thUbook. 

4  Persuading  hfan  now  to  leave  Italy,  contrary  to  the 
determination  he  had  once  formed. 

r  These  words  are,  no  doubt,  copied  tnm  Atticus's  own 
•xpresskm :  the  meaning  probably  is.  that  the  cause  of  the 
wpnhllc  sssmsil  to  be  abandoned  by  the  gods. 


anoe  of  being  best  provided.  I  am  not  moved 
either  by  the  consuls,  who  are  themselves  more 
easily  moved  than  a  leaf  or  a  feather.  It  u  the 
consideration  of  my  duty  that  distracts  me,  and 
has  done  from  the  beginning.  It  is  certainly  safer 
to  remain ;  but  is  thought  more  honourable  to  croes 
the  sea.  At  the  same  time  I  would  rather  many 
should  think  I  had  acted  imprudently,  than  a  liew 
dishonourably.  As  to  what  you  ask  about  Leptdas 
and  TuUus  ;  it  is  not  doubted  *  bnt  they  will  prcaeat 
themselves  to  Cssar,  and  will  go  into  the  ae&att. 
Your  last  letter  is  dated  the  first  of  Mardi,  in 
which  you  wish  for  a  meeting*,  and  do  not  despair 
of  peace.  But  while  I  write  this,  I  neither  bdxeva 
they  will  meet ;  nor,  if  they  did,  that  Pompcias 
would  agree  to  any  terms.  Yon  seem  to  eotertain 
no  doubt  of  what  I  ought  to  do,  provided  tke 
consuls  should  cross  the  sea  :  they  certainly  cross 
it,  or  as  things  are  now,  have  already  crossed. 
Bnt  observe,  that,  except  Appins,  there  is  scarcely 
anybody  who  has  not  a  right  to  do  so*.  For 
they  eiUier  have  some  command,  as  Pompehu,  as 
Sdpio,  Setenas,  Fannius,  Voconius,  Sesdos,  and  the 
consuls  themselves,  who  have  by  ancient  custom 
the  privilege  of  visiting  all  the  provinces ;  or  they 
are  lieutenants  under  these.  But  I  do  not  wish  is 
argue  the  point  I  see  what  is  your  opinion,  sad 
am  pretty  well  satisfied  on  the  subject  of  my  doty. 
I  would  write  more,  if  I  could  do  it  myself^;  I 
shall  be  better  able  two  days  hence.  I  send  yoa  s 
copy  of  Balbus  Cornelius's  letter,  which  1  rejceifsd 
the  same  day  as  yours,  that  you  may  pity  my  cob* 
dition  when  you  see  me  thus  mocked^. 

Balbui  to  Cicero,  Imperator. 
Undbrtakb,  I  entreat  you,  Cicero,  the  care  and 
consideration  most  becoming  your  high  character, 
of  bringing  back  again  to  their  former  harmoay 
CBsar  and  Pompeius,  who  have  been  torn  asvader 
by  the  perfidy  of  certain  persons.  Believe  wto, 
Cssar  vnll  not  only  put  himself  in  your  power,  bat 
will  esteem  it  a  great  favour  conferred  upon  hiau 
if  you  apply  yourself  to  this  business.  I  sboold  be 
glad  if  Pompeius  would  do  the  same ;  though  I 
rather  wish,  than  expect,  that  he  can  be  brought  to 
any  terms  at  such  a  time.  Bnt  when  he  has  stopped 
his  flight,  and  laid  aside  his  fears,  I  shall  begin  aec 
to  despair  of  the  influence  your  authority  may  have 
with  him.  Csesar  is  pleased;  and  I  am  most 
particularly  so,  with  your  wishing  my  fnend  Lea- 
tulus  the  consul  to  remain  here.  For  I  have  that 
regard  for  him,  that  I  do  not  love  Cesar  better. 
If  he  had  suffered  me  to  talk  with  him  as  I 
used  to  do,  and  had  not  wholly  rejected  my  coa- 
versation,  I  should  be  less  uneasy  than  I  am.  Ds 
not  imagine  that  at  this  time  anybody  is  more  vexed, 

*  I  have  interpreted  this  sentence  as  if  the  word*  «•• 
dubitarU  were  independent  of  ilHt  which  latter  word  I  ood- 
ceive  to  be  oooneoted  with  ^turi  tint,  **  People  do  ■■< 
doubt  but  they  will  join  Cmar."  For  this  InterprcCatlea 
of  dubitant,  see  book  iv.  letter  S,  note  I.  OtlMTwise  B 
appears  raj  harsh  to  say  that  they  did  not  thfraiiw 
doubt  bnt  they  should  Join  him,  &c. 

t  Between  Cesar  and  Pompeius.  See  letter  9  of  thb 
book. 

«  The  senators  were  not  at  liberty  to  quit  Italy  but  apes 
some  pablio  duty. 

*  He  was  probably  prevented  by  the  InAnnlty  of  hb 
^nes,  which  he  hoped  a  few  days  would  now  tatinif 
remove. 

*  Flattered  with  mock  respoec 
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than  I,  wben  I  tee  him,  whom  I  Upte  more  than 
myaelf,  conducting  himielf  in  his  consulate  like 
anT  thing  rather  than  a  consnL  Bat  if  be  will  be 
niled  by  yon,  and  will  take  my  word  about  Cesar, 
and  spend  tke  remaining  part  of  his  consulate  in 
Rome  ;  I  shall  begin  to  entertain  hope,  that  by  the 
recommendation  even  of  the  senate,  upon  your 
authority  and  at  his  motion,  Pompeius  and  Cesar 
may  be  united.  If  this  is  accomplished,  I  shall 
think  I  have  Uvcd  lone  enough.  I  am  sure  you 
must  appro? e  of  Cssars  whole  conduct  respecting 
Corfinium;  as  in  such  a  business  it  could  not 
terminate  more  fii? ourably,  than  by  being  effected 
without  bloodshed.  I  am  glad  you  were  pleased 
with  the  anri?al  of  mine  and  Tour  fHend  Balbus*. 
All  that  he  has  told  you  about  C«sar,  or  that 
Cesar  has  written,  I  am  persuaded,  whaterer  turn 
his  affairs  may  take,  he  inll  prove  to  you  by  his 
oooduct  that  he  has  written  in  great  sincerity. 


LETTER    XVI. 

ETBnTTHiff o  is  ready  for  me,  excepting  a  road 
to  conduct  me  in  secrecy  and  safety  to  the  Adriatic 
sea.  For  I  cannot  take  ad? antage  of  the  sea  here', 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  But  bow  shall  I  get 
thither,  where  my  inclination  leads  me,  and  circum« 
stances  call  me  ?  For  it  is  necessary  to  set  out 
speedily,  that  I  may  not  meet  with  some  obstacle 
to  stop  me.  Yet  my  inducement  to  go  is  not  he* 
whom  one  might  suppose;  whom  I  hsTc  long 
known  tb  be  a  bad  poUtidan,  and  now  find  to  be 
also  a  bad  genersL  It  is  not  he  therefore  that 
influences  me  ;  but  the  talk  of  the  world,  of  which 
1  am  informed  by  Philotimus.    He  says  that  I  am 

'  Balbos  the  joaiig«r,  [sea  letter  9of  this  book,]  nephew 
to  him  who  writes  this  letter. 

J  TheMediterraneanwaahlnf  the  soothem  coast  of  Italy, 
Urom  wfaenoe  Clowo  writes* 


reproached  by  all  the  principal  people.  Ye  gods . 
by  what  principal  people?  Sy  those  who  are 
running  to  meet,  and  to  sell  theinself  es  to  Cesar  ? 
The  towns  salute  him  as  a  god.  And  they  do  not 
dissemble,  as  when  they  put  up  tows  for  Pompeius 
in  his  sickness :  but  whatever  this  Pisistratus*  has 
not  inflicted,  is  as  much  a  subject  of  gratitude,  as 
if  he  had  prevented  some  other  person  from  inflict- 
ing it.  This  man  ^  they  hope  to  propitiate ;  the 
other*  they  think  exasperated.  What  greetings  do 
you  think  are  made  from  the  towns  ?  What  hon- 
ours ?  *'  They  are  afraid,"  you  will  say.  I  believe 
it ;  but  they  are  more  afraid  of  the  other  *.  They 
are  delighted  with  Cesar's  insidious  clemency : 
they  drnd  Pompeius's  ancer.  The  850  judges*, 
who  were  particulariy  attained  to  our  CnsBus,  some 
of  whom  I  see  every  day,  dread  certain  threats  of 
his  at  Luceria^  I  ask  again  then,  who  are  these 
principal  people,  who  wmild  drive  me  out,  while 
they  remain  themselves  at  home  ?  Nevertheless, 
whoever  they  are,  **  I  respect  the  Trojans'."  At 
the  same  time  I  know  what  I  have  to  hope ;  and 
go  to  join  one,  who  is  better  prepared  to  lay  waste 
Italy  than  to  conquer  it ;  in  short,  whom  I  expect 
— indeed  while  I  am  writing  this,  March  2d,  I  am 
expecting  to  hear  something  from  Brun<Usium. 
Wbat  something?  How  shamefully  he^  has  run 
away  from  thence ;  and  by  what  road  this  con- 
queror *  returns,  and  whither.  Which  when  I  have 
ascertained,  if  he  comes  by  the  Appian  road,  I  think 
of  going  to  Arpinum. 

•  Cesar.  b  Cmmr. 

c  Pompeliis.  *  Pompeias. 

•  The  number  of  JadfMTsried  at  different  times.  They 
were  chosen  annually  tmm  the  three  dUTerent  orders  of 
oitisaos,  end  oorresponded  moTB  nearly  to  our  jorymen  than 
tooor  jiidfei^ 

f  The  spprthension  of  a  proecriptioo.    See  letter  11  of 
this  book. 
K  See  book  vU.  lettsr  19,  and  book  U.  letter  6. 
k  Ponpeiuik  I  r 
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LETTER  L 
BiFomi  you  read  this,  I  imi^e  I  shall  know 
what  has  been  done  at  Kvndisium ;  for  Cukus 
■et  out  from  Canusinm  the  22d  of  Febmary,  and 
I  am  writing  the  6tfa  of  Manfa,  the  18th  day 
•ftecwards^.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  distracted 
with  the  expectation  of  every  hour ;  and  am  sur- 
prised that  no  rumour  even  should  yet  have  reached 
vs.  This  silence  u  quite  wondorfuL  But  it  is 
periiaps  idle  to  vex  oneeelf  about  what  must  soon 
oe  known.  I  am  uneaay  at  not  yet  having  been 
«Me  to  And  out  where  our  friend  Lentulns,  where 
Domitius  is.  And  I  want  to  know,  diat  I  may 
the  more  readily  understand  what  tiiey  mean  to 
do  ;  whether  they  will  join  Pompeius ;  and,  if  so, 
by  what  way,  or  when  they  will  go.  I  understand 
the  city  is  already  full  of  the  principal  dtiiens, 

J  In  the  orlftaial  ft  Is  the  I4th  day,  beeaose  the  Romans, 
In  their  oompntstion  at  time,  were  scoostomed  to  Indtade 
both  the  first  and  the  last  day. 


and  that  Sotius  and  Lupus  ^,  whom  our  Cnseus 
expected  to  be  at  Brundisinm  before  him,  are 
trjring  causes.  From  these  parts  numbers  are 
going  up.  Even  M.  Lepidus*  with  whom  I  used 
to  spend  my  day,  thinks  of  going  to-morrow.  I 
shall  however  remain  in  Fonnianum,  that  I  may 
receive  the  earlier  intelligence ;  I  then  design  to 
go  to  Arpinum  ;  and  thence  to  the  Adriatic  sea  by 
the  most  unfrequented  road,  having  first  set  aside 
or  wholly  dismissed  my  lictors.  For  I  hear  that 
many  respectable  people,  who  on  this  and  former 
occasions  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  re- 
public,  disapprove  of  my  delay,  and  make  many 
severe  obawvations  upon  me  in  their  convivial 
meetings.  Let  us  give  way  then,  and  in  order  to 
show  Uiat  we  are  good  citixens,  let  us  make  war 
upon  Italy  by  sea  ^  and  hind  :  and  let  us  once  more 
light  up  against  us  the  enmity  of  wicked  men, 

*  The  two  prwtort. 

>  This  is  evidently  nSd  wHh  a  mixture  of  irony. 
a  A 
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which  was  jast  extinguished ;  and  let  us  follow  the 
counsels  of  Lucceius  and  Theophanes  ■*.  For 
Scipio  either  goes  into  S3rria  by  his  lot,  or  honour- 
ably attends  his  son-in-law  *>,  or  avoids  the  anger 
of  Caesar :  the  Marcelli,  if  the?  were  not  afinid 
of  Caesar^s  sword,  would  stay  behind :  Appius  is 
influenced  by  the  same  apprehension,  and  some 
recent  causes  of  enmity :  besides  him,  and  C. 
Cassins,  the  others  are  lieutenants  ;  Faustus  is 
ppoqnsestor :  I  am  the  only  person  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  course  I  shall  take  <*.  My  brother  will 
go  with  me ;  though  it  is  not  reasonable  that  he 
should  share  my  fortunes  on  this  occasion,  which 
will  more  particularly  expose  him  to  Cssar's  dis- 
pleasure ;  but  I  cannot  prevail  upon  him  to  stay. 
We  shall  thus  give  to  Pompeius  what  we  owe  him. 
Indeed  nobody  else  moves  me  ;  neither  the  talk  of 
good  men,  of  whom  there  are  none,  nor  the  cause 
itself,  which  has  been  conducted  timidly,  and  will 
be  prosecuted  wickedly  K  To  him,  to  him  alone  I 
give  this,  while  he  does  not  even  ask  it,  but  sup- 
ports (as  he  says  t)  not  his  own  cause,  but  that  of 
the  public  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
tiiink  about  going  to  Epirus. 


LETTER   11. 

Though  I  am  expecting  a  longer  letter  from 
you  on  the  7th  of  March,  which  I  think  is  your 
well  day,  yet  I  have  thought  it  right  to  reply  to 
that  short  one  which  you  despatched  on  the  5th, 
when  the  fit  was  going  off.  You  say  you  are  glad 
that  I  have  staid  ;  and  tell  me  that  yon  continue 
in  your  opinion.  But  in  your  former  letters  you 
seemed  to  me  not  to  doubt  but  that  I  ought  to  go, 
provided  Cnaeas  should  embark  with  a  respectable 
Attendance,  and  the  consuls  should  pass  over. 
Have  you  then  forgot  this  ?  or  did  I  not  rightly 
understand  you  ?  or  have  you  changed  your  opi- 
nion  ?  But  either  in  the  letter  which  I  am 
expecting  I  shall  see  distinctly  what  yon  think,  or 
I  shall  solicit  another.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
heard  from  Brundisium.  What  a  di£Bcult  and 
hopeless  state  1  How  in  reasoning  upon  it  you 
leave  nothing  unsaid  1  Yet  in  conclusion,  how 
you  explain  nothing  of  your  real  sentiments !  You 
are  glad  that  I  am  not  with  Pompeius ;  and  yet 
you  state  how  disgraceful  it  would  be  for  me  to  be 
present '  while  anything  is  said  against  him,  and 
how  impossible  to  approve  it.  I  must  certainly 
then  oppose  it  "  God  forbid,"  you  say.  What 
therefore  is  to  be  done,  if  in  the  one  case  there 
is  guilt,  in  the  other  punishment  ?  **  Obtain," 
you  say,  "  from  Cssar  leave  to  absent  yourself, 
and  to  remain  quiet.''  Must  I  then  descend  to 
supplication  ?  O  sad !  and  what  if  it  is  denied 
me  ?  And  respecting  my  triumph,  you  say  that  I 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  please.  But  what  if 
Ceesar  should  press  it  upon  me  ?  Should  I  accept 
it?    What  can  be  more  disgraceful?    Should  I 

■  Lnmeiafl  and  Tbw^ianes  wert  Pompeins's  advisers  in 
this  war. 

•  Pompdus. 

o  To  choose  whether  he  should  stay  in  Italy,  or  orose  the 
■ea  to  Pompdns. 

f  By  making  war  upon  our  country. 

4  That  is,  what  he  professes,  though  untruly.  See  book 
iv.  letter  ia 

'  In  the  senate. 


refuse  ?  He  will  think  that  he  ia  wholly  spumed ; 
more  so  than  in  the  affair  of  the  twentj  commis- 
sioners * :  and  he  ii  accustomed,  in  exculpatiag 
himself,  to  throw  upon  me  all  the  blame  of  those 
times  ;  that  I  am  so  hostile  to  him,  that  I  will  not 
even  receive  honour  at  his  hands.  How  much  morr 
unkindly  will  he  bear  this!  just  so  much  aa  the 
honour  itself  is  greater,  and  he  is  morepoweifaL 
For  aa  to  what  you  say,  that  you  doubt  not  bat 
Pompeius  is  gready  offended  wiUi  me  at  this  time; 
I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  be  so  at  this  time. 
Can  he,  who  never  acquainted  me  with  his  inten 
tion,  till  Corfinium  had  been  lost ;  can  he  compLaia 
that  I  did  not  go  to  Brundidura,  when  Csesar  was 
between  me  and  it  ?  Besides,  he  knows  that  his 
complaining  on  that  account  is  unjustifiBble :  he 
supposes  me  to  have  been  better  informed  than 
himself  about  the  weakness  of  the  towns,  abovt  the 
levies,  about  peace,  about  the  state  of  the  rity, 
about  the  treasury,  about  the  occupation  of  Pioe- 
num.  But  if  I  would  not  go  when  it  was  in  mj 
power,  then  indeed  he  might  be  angry.  Which  I 
do  not  regard  from  fear  of  his  doing  me  any  harm ; 
(for  what  can  he  do  ?  *'  Who  is  a  slave,  that  k 
not  a^id  to  die  *  ?*')  but  because  I  abhor  the  im- 
putation  of  ingratitude.  I  trust  therefore  that  my 
going  to  him,  at  whatever  time  it  should  be,  would, 
as  you  say  *,  be  acceptable.  As  to  what  you  say, 
that  if  CsDsar  acted  with  more  moderation,  yoa 
could  give  a  more  deliberate  opinion;  how  is  it 
possible  that  he  should  not  act  rmnously  ?  His 
life,  his  manners,  his  former  actions,  the  plan  of 
his  undertaking,  his  companions,  the  strength  at 
the  good,  or  even  their  firmness,  demand  it.  I 
had  scarcely  read  your  letter,  when  Postumoa  Cur- 
tius  came  to  me  on  his  way  to  Csesar,  talking  of 
nothing  but  fleets  and  armies:  he  was  seising 
Spain ;  occupying  Asia,  Sidlia,  Africa,  Sardioia, 
and  presently  pursuing  Pompeius  into  Greece.  I 
must  go  therefore,  that  I  may  be  his  companioB, 
not  so  much  in  war  as  in  flight ;  for  I  cannot  bear 
the  scoffs  of  those  people,  whoever  they  are.  Tikey 
assuredly  are  not,  as  they  are  called,  good  ;  yet  1 
wish  to  know  what  it  is  they  say ;  and  I  earnestly 
beg  you  to  find  out,  and  to  inform  me.  Hithcito 
I  am  quite  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done  st 
Brundisium.  When  1  kfiow,  I  shall  take  counsel 
from  circumstances  and  opportunity,  but  shall  bs 
regulated  by  yon. 


LETTER  III. 

DoMiTiva's  son  passed  through  Fonniss  on  the 
8th,  hastening  to  his  mother  at  Naples  ;  and  ■poa 
my  servant  Dionydus  asking  particularly  abo«t  his 
father,  he  dedred  I  might  be  told  that  he  was  ia 
the  city.  But  I  had  heard  that  he  was  gone 
dther  to  Pompdus,  or  into  Spain.  I  ahonld  be 
glad  to  know  how  Uiis  is ;  for  it  is  of  consequence 
to  the  subject  of  my  present  deliberation ;  that  if 
he  is  certainly  not  gone  anywhere,  Cnseos  ssay 
understand  the  difficulty  of  my  leaving  Italy,  whik 
it  is  all  occupied  by  troops  and  garrisons,  espe- 
cially   in  winter.    If  it  were  a  more  liavonrable 

•  ^hen  it  was  offered  to  Cioero  to  fill  the  pIiMe  of  C(» 
oonius.  who  died.    See  book  li.  letter  19. 

t  The  original  ia  a  verse  of  Buripides. 

n  In  the  original  Is  a  Greek  word,  no  doubt  taken  ft«e» 
▲ttious*s  own  expression. 
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time  of  year,  it  would  be  pooible  to  go  by  the 
Southern  sea :  now  nothing  can  pass  bat  by  the 
Adriatic,  the  road  to  which  is  intercepted.  Yon  will 
inqoire  therefore  abont  Domitins,  and  about  Len- 
tulus.  No  report  has  yet  arrived  from  Bmndisiom, 
and  this  is  the  9th  of  March,  on  which  day,  or  the 
day  before,  1  imagine  Cssar  would  reach  Brundi. 
sium  ;  for  on  the  first  he  stopped  at  A.rpi.  If  you 
would  hearken  to  Postnmus,  he  will  pursue  Cncus ; 
for,  by  conjecture  from  state  of  the  weather  and 
the  number  of  days,  he  supposed  him  already  to 
have  passed  over.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
think  Cssar  will  be  able  to  get  sailors ;  he  is 
himself  very  confident,  and  the  more  so,  because 
the  liberality  of  the  man  is  known  to  the  people 
ooncemed  in  the  boats.  But  it  is  impossible  I  can 
much  longer  remain  in  ignorance  fd  this  whole 
Brundisian  business. 


LETTER  IV. 
Though  I  feel  some  repose  so  long  as  I  am 
writing  to  you,  or  reading  your  letters ;  yet  I  want 
myself  a  subject  to  write  about,  and  am  persuaded 
you  do  so  too.  For  that  familiar  communication, 
which  passes  between  us,  while  our  minds  are  at 
ease,  is  excluded  in  these  times ;  and  what  is  ap. 
propriate  to  the  times,  is  already  exhausted.  But, 
that  I  may  not  resign  myself  wholly  to  sadness,  1 
have  taken  up  certain  subjects  of  a  political  nature, 
and  suited  to  the  times ;  that  I  may  both  withdraw 
my  mind  from  complaints,  and  may  exercise  myself 
in  matters  of  present  concern.  Such  are  the  fol- 
lowing. If  it  be  right  to  remain  in  one's  country 
after  it  is  subjected  to  a  tyrant.  Being  so  subjected, 
K  every  means  should  be  employed  to  dissolve  the 
tyranny,  even  at  the  risk  of  ruiniog  the  city.  If 
care  must  be  taken,  that  the  person  who  executes 
this  be  not  himself  exalted.  If  it  be  right  to 
succour  one's  country,  under  a  t3n^ant,  by  oppor- 
tunity and  reasoning,  rather  than  by  war.  If, 
when  one's  country  is  subjected  to  a  tyrant,  it  be 
consistent  with  the  duty  of  a  good  dtisen  to  be 
quiet,  and  retire.  If  everv  danger  ought  to  be 
haxanled  for  the  sake  of  freedom.  If  war  and 
siege  ought  to  be  brought  upon  one's  country  when 
oppressed  by  tyranny.  If  one,  who  does  not  at- 
tempt to  put  down  a  tyranny,  may  yet  be  reckoned 
among  the  number  of  good  dtixens.  If  we  ought 
to  support  our  benefactors  and  friends  in  political 
struggles,  even  when  we  think  them  to  have  acted 
imprudently.  If  one  who  has  rendered  signal 
service  to  his  country,  and  on  that  very  account 
has  incurred  troubles  and  envy,  should  voluntarily 
expose  himself  for  his  count's  sake.  If  it  ht 
permitted  him  to  make  provision  for  himself  and 
his  family,  and  to  leave  state  aibirs  to  those  in 
power.  Exercising  myself  in  these  questions,  snd 
writing  on  both  sides  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  I 
divert  my  attention  a  little  from  uneasiness,  and 
contemplate  something  of  real  interest.  But  1 
fear  I  may  address  you  unseasonably  ;  for  if  the 

Gsrson    who  brought  your  letter  came    straight 
ther,  it  will  fidl  upon  your  sick  day. 

LETTER   V. 
You  wrote  to  me  on  your  birthday  a  letter  full 
of  advice,  and  at  once  expressive  of  the  greatest 
kindnesa,  and  the  greatest  good  sense.   Fhilotimus 


delivered  it  to  me  the  day  after  he  had  received  it 
from  yon.  The  circumstances  you  mention  are 
very  difficult  to  arrange ;  the  way  to  the  Adriatic ; 
the  voyage  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the  departure  to 
Arpinum,  as  if  to  avoid  Caesar ;  the  remaining  at 
Formic,  as  if  on  purpose  to  congratulate  him. 
But  nothing  is  more  wretched  than  to  see  what 
presently,  presently  I  say,  must  be  seen.  I  have 
had  Postumus  *  with  me :  I  told  you  how  conse* 
quential  he  was.  Q.  Fusins  likewise  called  upon 
me  ;  with  what  an  air  1  with  what  insolence  I  He 
was  hastening  to  Brundisium  ;  charging  Pompeiua 
with  wickedness,  the  senate  with  fickleness  and 
folly.  Shall  1,  who  cannot  bear  this  in  my  villa,  be 
able  to  bear  Curtins  in  the  senate?  Or  suppose 
me  to  bear  it  with  ever  so  good  a  stomach ;  what 
must  be  the  issue  when  1  am  called  upon ;  "  Speak, 
M.  "Tullius?"  I  say  nothing  of  the  republic, 
which  I  consider  as  lost  both  by  the  wounds  it  has 
received,  and  by  the  remedies  which  are  prepared 
for  it.  But  what  shall  1  do  about  Pompeius  ?  with 
whom  (for  why  should  I  deny  it?)  I  am  quite 
angry.  For  the  causes  of  events  always  affect  us 
more  than  the  events  themselves.  When  I  con- 
sider therefore  these  miseries  (and  what  can  be 
worse?)  or  rather  when  I  reflect  that  they  have 
been  brought  on  by  his  means  and  his  fault,  I  am 
more  irritated  against  him  than  against  Csesar 
himself:  in  the  same  manner  as  our  forefsthers 
marked  the  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Allia^,  as 
sadder  than  that  of  the  taking  the  city ;  because 
the  latter  calamity  vras  the  consequence  of  the 
other :  therefore  the  one  is  still  held  sacred,  the 
other  not  even  known  to  the  common  people.  Thus 
am  I  angry  while  I  recollect  the  errors  of  ten  years 
past  (among  which  vras  that  year  of  affliction  to 
me,  when  he,  to  say  nothing  worse,  did  not  defend 
me),  and  perceive  the  rashness,  the  baseness,  the 
negligence  of  the  present  time.  But  these  things 
are  now  erased  fh>m  my  mind.  I  think  of  the 
benefits  I  have  received  from  him,  and  think  also 
of  his  own  dignity.  I  understand,  later  indeed 
than  I  could  wish,  by  reason  of  Balbus's  letters 
and  conversation ;  but  I  see  plainly  that  nothing 
else  is  aimed  at,  nothing  else  has  beeen  aimed 
at  from  the  beginning,  but  his  death.  Shall 
I  then,  (if  Achilles,  according  to  Homer,  when 
his  mother  goddess  told  him  that  his  fate 
would  presenUy  follow  that  of  Hector,  replied, 
**  Would  that  I  might  die  immediately,  since  I 
could  not  prevent  the  death  of  my  friend  ;"  what 
if  not  only  a  friend,  but  also  a  benefactor  ;  such  a 
man  too,  and  engaged  in  such  a  cause  ?  And  shall 
I  then)  think  these  duties  to  be  trafficked  away  for 
the  sake  of  life '  !  1  pUce  no  reliance  on  your 
principal  people,  and  now  no  more  defer  to  them. 
I  see  how  they  give  themselves,  and  will  give  them- 
selves,  to  this  man.  Do  you  think  those  decrees 
of  the  towns  for  Pompeius*s  health  bear  any  com- 
parison with  these  oongratulations  of  victory? 
*'  They  are  afraid,"  you  will  sst.  Themselves  say 
they  were  afraid  before.  But  let  us  see  what  has 
been  done  at  Brundidum.  Prom  that  perhaps 
will  arise  my  determination,  and  another  letter. 


V  PottumiM  Curtfos.    8m  letter  t  of  tbto  book. 

*  Th«  OaaU  defe^ed  the  Romans  at  the  river  AUla. 
previons  to  their  taking  the  dij. 

>  The  context  appean  to  me  to  require  sb  interrogation 
to  this  place. 
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LETTER  VI. 
I  HAVE  yet  heard  nothing  from  Brundisium, 
Balbas  has  written  from  Rome,  saying  that  he 
supposes  the  consul  Lentnlas  to  have  crossed  the 
sea,  without  being  met  by  the  younger  Balbns ; 
who  had  already  heard  this  at  Canusium,  from 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  uncle.  And  he  added  that 
the  six  cohorts,  which  had  been  at  Alba,  had  gone 
over  to  Curius  by  the  Minucian  road ;  that  Csesar 
had  written  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  would  shortly 
be  at  Rome.  I  shall  follow  your  advice,  and  shall 
not  hide  myself  at  Arpinum  at  this  time ;  though 
I  wished  to  inrest  my  son  with  the  toga  of  man- 
hood at  Arpinum  ^  and  had  intended  to  leave  this 
as  my  excuse  to  Csesar.  But  he  might  perhaps  be 
offended  at  that  very  circumstance,  that  I  should 
not  rather  do  it  at  Rome.  If,  however,  it  is  right 
to  meet  him,  it  is  best  here.  We  will  then  con- 
sider the  rest ;  whither  I  should  go,  and  by  what 
road,  and  when.  Domitius,  as  I  hear,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cosa*  ;  and,  as  they  say,  is  pre- 
pared to  sail.  If  to  Spain,  I  do  not  approve  it ; 
if  to  Cnaeus,  I  commend  him :  but  anywhere  rather 
than  to  see  Curtius  *,  whom  even  I,  that  have  been 
his  patron,  cannot  bear  to  look  at.  What  then  ? 
Must  I  bear  others  ^  ?  But  I  must  be  quiet,  that 
I  may  not  aggravate  my  own  hvlt :  for  throagh 
my  affection  to  the  city,  that  is,  to  my  country, 
and  hoping  that  affairs  might  be  compromised,  I 
have  managed  so  as  to  be  completely  intercepted 
and  taken.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Capua  to  thb  effect :  Pompeius  has 
crossed  the  sea  with  all  the  troops  that  he  had 
with  him,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  besides  the 
two  consuls,  and  those  tribunes  of  the  people  and 
senators,  who  were  with  him,  all  with  their  veives 
and  children.  He  is  said  to  have  embarked  the 
4th  of  March,  from  which  day  the  winds  have  been 
northerly.  They  say  that  he  either  cut  in  two,  or 
burned,  all  the  vessels  which  he  did  not  use.  The 
letter  containing  this  account  was  brought  to  L. 
Metellus,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  at  Capua, 
from  his  mother-in-law,  Clodia,  who  herself  passed 
over.  I  was  before  solicitous  and  anxious,  as 
indeed  the  circumstances  required,  while  I  could 
bring  my  mind  to  no  conclusion :  but  now,  since 
Pompeius  and  the  consuls  hare  left  Italy,  I  am  no 
longer  anxious,  but  bum  with  grief;  and,  as 
Homer  says,  *'  Neither  is  my  mind  sound,  but  I 
am  distracted."  Believe  me,  I  am  not  master  of 
myself,  so  great  Is  the  disgrace  I  seem  to  have 
incurred.  In  the  first  plaM,  by  not  having  been 
with  Pompeius,  whatever  plan  he  adopted ;  then, 
in  not  having  ^pen  with  the  good,  however  ill 
their  cause  was  conducted.  Especially  when  the 
Tery  persons  for  whose  sake  I  was  more  timid  in 
exposing  myself  to  the  risks  of  fortune,  my  wife, 
my  daughter,  the  young  Ciceros,  wished  me  to 
follow  that  course;  and  considered  this  to  be  base 

7  It  was  osoal  to  aMume  tlM  Oya  virilit  on  the  festival 
of  Bacchus,  March  18th,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  some 


•  CkMft  is  a  place  on  the  sea-coast  of  Eimria. 

•  Perhi^o  PoatomasCartius,  of  whom  he  had  spoken  in 
letter  2  of  this  bo<di,  and  for  whom  he  had  formerly  soli- 
cited the  office  of  tribune. 

^  lapprehendlt  ought  to  be  in  the  original  (luidf  alioif 
Otharwiec  it  is  not  easy  to  see  upon  what  the  word  aUoi 
depends. 


and  unworthy  of  me.  My  brother  Quintot,  indeed, 
said  he  should  be  satisfied  with  whatever  I  cbose ; 
and  he  followed  it  with  perfect  complacency.  I 
now  read  over  your  letters  from  the  beginniiig ; 
and  they  afford  me  some  comfort.  The  first  advise 
and  beg  me  not  to  throw  myself  away ;  the  next 
show  that  yon  are  glad  I  have  remained.  When  I 
read  these,  I  think  myself  less  blameable ;  bat  it 
is  only  while  I  am  reading  them :  afterwards  my 
regret  again  bursts  forth,  and,  as  it  is  said,  "  I  aa 
haunted  with  shame.*'  I  beseech  you,  therefore, 
my  Titus,  pluck  out  from  me  this  trouble,  or  at 
least  diminish  it  either  by  consolation,  or  advioe, 
or  any  way  yon  can.  But  what  can  you  do  ?  or 
what  can  any  man  ?  Hardly  any  god.  I  am  ood- 
sidering  (as  you  advise,  and  hope  may  be  effiicted) 
how  I  can  get  Caesar's  permission  to  absent  myadf 
when  anything  is  agitated  in  tiie  senate  agminsC 
Cnseus :  but  I  fear  I  may  not  obtain  it.  Fumins 
has  arrived  from  him ;  and,  that  you  may  know 
whose  example  I  follow,  he  brings  wvrd  that  Q. 
Titinius'  son  is  with  Csesar.  He  sends  me  grenter 
thanks  than  I  could  wish.  What  he  asks  of  ae, 
in  few  words  indeed,  but  energetically,  yea  shall 
see  by  his  own  letter.  How  mSbrtunate  that  yoa 
should  have  been  unwell  I  Had  we  been  together, 
there  surely  would  have  been  no  want  of  oounael — 
**  And  going  two  in  company^,"  &c  But,  let  ns 
not  act  over  the  past;  let  us  provide  for  what 
remains.  These  two  things  hare  hitherto  deeeH«d 
me ;  at  first,  the  hope  of  accommodation ;  upon 
which  taking  plaoe  I  had  wished  to  pass  my  old 
age  free  from  anxiety  and  popular  strife' ;  after- 
wards, the  understanding  that  Pompeius  had  acts- 
ally  engaged  in  a  cruel  and  deadly  warfare.  In 
truth  I  thought  it  argued  a  better  citizen,  and  a 
better  man,  rather  to  undergo  any  punishment, 
than  not  only  to  take  the  lead,  but  to  take  any 
part  in  such  cruelty.  It  appears  preferable  even 
to  die  than  to  be  leagued  vriUi  such  men.  Tlm^ 
of  these  matters,  my  Atticns,  or  rather  resolre.  I 
can  bear  any  event  better  than  my  present  angniik. 

Casar,  Imperaior^  to  Cicero,  ImpertOor, 
Hattno  but  just  seen  our  frienid  Pnrniu^  with- 
out being  able  conveniently  either  to  speak  to  his 
or  hear  him,  being  in  a  hurry,  and  actually  on  oiy 
road,  with  my  troops  already  sent  on  before;  I 
could  not,  however,  let  pass  the  opbortnnity  of 
writing  to  you,  and  sendinc  him  to  think  yon.  If 
I  have  frequently  done  this,  yet  I  anf  likely  to  & 
it  still  more  fhKiuently ;  so  greatly  %m  I  obliged 
to  you.  Especially  I  have  to  beg  bf  you,  as  I 
trust  I  shall  soon  arrive  in  Rome,  to  let  me  see 
you  there,  that  I  may  be  able  to  avail  myadf  of 
your  advice,  influence,  dignity,  and  assistance  is 
everything.  I  must  end  as  I  began,  and  reoncat 
yon  to  excuse  my  haste,  and  the  shortness  of  my 
letter.    You  will  hear  the  rest  from  Fnmius. 


c  The  original  is  part  of  a  verse  fhnn  Homer,  wdlknova 
to  both  Cloero  and  Atttous,  expressive  of  Diomedes**  vtih 
to  have  a  oompankm  in  his  nifllit  ezpeditiaa  to  the  Trq|n 
caxnp. 

'  Several  ooi^jeetures  have  been  offtoed  by  commeolatas 
In  explanation  of  tills  passage,  which  howeiver  appears  ts 
be  Boffloiently  dear,  if  we  only  admit  the  sUghi  aUsratioa 
of  e<  in  the  plaoe  of  uti. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 
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LETTER  VII. 

I  BAD  written  a  letter  to  7011,  which  ihould 
hare  been  lent  the  12th  of  March  ;  but  the  person 
to  whom  I  meant  to  entmit  it  did  not  go  that  day. 
But  the  Tory  tame  day,  came  that  iwift-foot,  aa 
Saltini  called  him,  and  brought  me  jonrTcry  satis- 
fictory  letter,  which  again  initillea  into  me  some 
Uttle  life.    Restored  I  cannot  oJl  myself :  bnt  what 
is  next  to  this  yon  have  done.    Trast  me,  I  now 
no  longer  think  of  a  prosperous  termination :  for  I 
see  that  as  long  as  these  two,  or  this  one,  is  living, 
we  shall  nerer  hare  a  republic.    Therefore  I  now 
lay  aside  all  hope  of  retirement,  and  am  prepared 
for  erery  severity.    My  only  fear  was  that  of  doing, 
or,  I  may  say,  of  having  done  anything  discredit- 
able.    Let  me  assure  you  then  that  your  letter  is 
very  valuable  to  me ;  and  not  only  that  longer  one, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  explicit,  nothing 
more  complete  ;  bnt  also  Uie  shorter  one,  in  which 
it  was  particularly  agreeable  to  me  to  understand 
that  my  sentiments  and  conduct  were  approved  by 
Seztus.    You  have  done  me  a  great  kindness ;  for 
I  know  that  he  loves  me,  and  Uiat  he  understands 
what  is  right.    Your  loiMcer  letter  has  relieved  not 
me  only,  but  all  my  fkmily,  from  anxiety.    I  shall 
accordingly  adopt  your  advice,  and  suy  in  Formi- 
anum ;  lest  either  my  going  to  meet  him  in  Rome 
may  create  observation ;  or  if  I  neither  see  him 
here  nor  there,  he  may  think  that  I  try  to  avoid 
him.    As  to  what  you  advise,  that  I  should  ask 
him  to  let  me  pay  the  same  regard  to  Pompeius 
which  I  pay  to  nim,  you  will  see  by  the  letter  of 
Balbus  and  Oppius,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy, 
that  I  have  alrndy  done  so.    I  send  slso  Caesar's 
letter  to  them,  written  with  great  temper,  for  such 
a  distempered  state.    If  Cmar  does  not  grant  me 
this,  I  perceive  that  you  approve  of  my  under- 
taking a  negotiation  for  peace ;  in  which  I  do  not 
regard  the  hazard  that  attends  it.    For  when  so 
many  dangers  threaten  us,  why  should  I  not  com- 
pound for  the  most  honourable?    But  I  appre- 
hend I  shall  bring  some   embarrassment  upon 
Pompeius,  and  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  turn 
upon  me  **  the  appalling  horror  of  the  Gorgon's 
head  •,'*    For  our  friend  Cnsus  has  been  strangely 
ambitious  of  a  sovereignty  like  that  o(  Sulla.    I 
say  it  with  confidence.    He  never  was  less '  secret. 
**  Would    yon    then,"  you   say,  "  join  such  a 
man  ?  "    I  follow  him,  believe  me,  from  a  sense 
of  the  benefits  I  have  received,  not  frt>m  a  love  of 
his  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  Milo ;  as  in — but 
enough  of  this.    **  Is  not  then  his  cause  a  good 
one  ?  *'    Yes,  the  very  best :  but  it  will  be  con- 
ducted, mind  you,  most  foully.    The  first  obiect 
is,  to  starve  the  city  and  all  Italy  by  fkmine ;  then 
to  lay  wsste  and  bum  the  countty,  and  not  to  spare 
the  property  of  the  opulent    But,  as  I  apprehend 
all  the  same  calamities  from  this  party;  if  there 
were  not  on  the  other  side  a  sense  of  benefits 
received,  I  should  think  it  more  proper  to  bear  at 
home  whatever  might  happen.    But  I  consider 


•  The  orifinal  Is  a  vane  of  Hom«r.  The  meantnf  here 
Is,  that  be  might  have  to  enooonter  the  frown  of  Pompelna. 
who  was  aTerte  firom  any  mmptomlae.  It  to  poarihle  that 
some  eeverity  (rf  ooanteiuuioe  qwken  of  by  Plotaroh,  am 
rh  y^pof^  icol  rh  fiofftXmSr,  may  have  given  occaikm 
to  the  appUoatkn  of  thto  Une  to  hfan. 

'  He  was  fotmerly  spoken  of  ss  waatiog  opcnnev.  See 
booklv.totten9andl& 


myself  under  such  obligations  to  him,  that  I  dare 
not  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude, 
however  just  an  excuse  for  it  yon  point  out.  About 
my  triumph  I  agree  with  you,  and  easily  and  will- 
ingly give  up  all  thoughts  of  it.  I  am  uncommonly 
pleased  with  the  hope  that  in  the  midst  of  our 
arrangements  the  season  for  sailing  may  creep  on 
UDobMrved.  ''  If  only/*  aa  you  say,  "  Pompeius 
is  strong  enough."  He  is  stronger  even  than  I 
thought.  But  idiatever  hope  you  may  entertain 
of  hka,  I  engage  that,  if  he  prevails,  he  will  leave 
no  tile  in  Ituy  unbroken'.  **  And  will  you  then 
be  his  associate  ?"  Against  indeed  my  own  judg- 
ment: and  against  the  authoritv  of  all  antiqnity\ 
I  wish  to  get  away,  not  so  mudi  to  promote  what 
is  done  there,  as  that  I  may  not  witness  what  is 
done  here.  F6r  do  not  suppose  that  the  madness 
of  these  people  can  be  supportable,  or  confined  to 
one  kind :  though  nothing  of  this  has  escaped  your 
penetration.  When  the  Uws,  the  judicial  proceed- 
mgs,  and  the  senate,  are  taken  away ;  neither  private 
property  nor  the  republic  will  be  able  to  support 
the  lioentiousness,  the  boldness,  the  extravagance* 
the  needs  of  so  many  needy  men.  Let  us  away 
then  by  any  passage,  though  I  submit  this  to 
your  judgment ;  but  by  all  means  let  us  away. 
We  shall  soon  know  that  which  you  wait  for; 
what  has  been  done  at  Brundisium.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure,  if  indeed  there  is  now  any  room 
for  pleasure,  that  you  say  my  conduct  hitherto  it 
approved  by  the  good,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
know  I  have  not  left  the  country.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  find  out  more  partienlarly  about  Lentulns: 
I  have  entrusted  this  to  Philotimus,  a  bold  man, 
and  more  than  enough  attached  to  the  senatorian 
party.  In  conclusion,  you  may  perhaps  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  subject  to  write  upon ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible at  this  time  to  write  about  anything  else ; 
and  about  this  what  more  can  now  be  said  ?  But 
as  both  your  wit  supplies  you  (I  speak  forsooth  aa 
I  think),  and  your  affection,  by  which  my  wit 
likewise  is  sharpened;  continue  aa  you  do,  and 
write  as  much  as  you  can.  I  am  half  angry  that  you 
do  not  invite  me  to  Epirus,  where  I  shoidd  not  be 
a  troublesome  companion.  But  ferewelL  For  aa 
you  must  exercise  and  anoint  yourself,  so  I  must 
sleep ;  which  your  letter  enablei  me  to  doJ. 

Baibus  and  Oppitu  to  M.  Ciuro. 

Tbb  counsels,  not  only  of  inconsiderable  people, 
as  we  are,  but  even  of  the  greatest  men,  are  apt  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  event;  not  by  the  intention. 
Yet  relying  on  your  goodness,  we  give  you  the  best 
opinion  we  can  upon  the  subject  about  which  you 
wrote  to  us.  And  if  it  be  not  wise,  at  least  it  pro- 
ceeds from  honest  minds,  and  theJcindest  regards. 
Unless  we  were  assured  from  himself  that  Caesar 
would  do  what  in  our  judgment  he  ought  to  do ; 
that  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  Rome  he  will  enter 
upon  measures  of  reconciliation  with  Pompeius ; 
we  should  cease  to  exhort  you  to  take  a  part  in 
this  affair,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  effected 

r  That  to,  he  win  deetroy  everythlof . 

k  Whiohleadatoremaininf  at  Rome,  Instead  of  deeert> 
tiig  one's  oomitry. 

1  Thto  allodee  to  the  treatment  of  hb  quartan  fever,  lor 
whioh  Cetons  Ukewtoe  reoommends  walking  and  other 
exereiM,  and  anoitUinpt.  **  Amhulationlbas  ntl  <qM>rtei, 
alitoque  ezerdtatiasiibaa,  et  aootiontbcUb  —  Ub.  111.  14. 

I  Meentng  that  hto  mind  had  before  been  too  mooh  die- 
compoeed  to  allow  him  to  aleepw 
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more  easily,  and  with  more  dignitj,  throngfa  yon, 
who  are  connected  with  both  parties.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  thought  that  Caesar  would  not 
do  so,  bat  was  desirous  of  engaging  in  war  with 
Pompeius ;  we  never  would  persuade  you  to  bear 
arms  against  one  who  has  shown  yon  the  greatest 
kindness  ;  as  we  have  always  entreated  you  not  to 
fight  against  Cssar.  But  still,  since  we  are  rather 
able  to  guess  than  to  know  what  CsBsar  will  do, 
we  can  only  say,  that  it  does  not  appear  suitable 
to  your  dignity  and  known  probity,  being  so 
attached  to  both,  to  bear  arms  against  either ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  Cnsar  will  highly  approve 
this,  agreeably  to  his  accustomed  humanity.  But, 
if  you  wish  it,  we  will  write  to  Caesar,  in  order  to 
ascertain  more  certainly  what  he  will  do  in  this 
affair  J:  from  whom  if  we  receive  an  answer,  we 
will  immediately  let  you  know  our  opinion ;  and 
promise  you,  that  we  will  advise  what  seems  to  us 
most  becoming  your  dignity,  not  what  may  be  most 
beneficial  to  Caesar's  cause :  and  this,  we  believe, 
Caesar  will  approve,  according  to  his  indulgence 
towards  his  friends. 

Balbut  to  Cieero,  Imperaior, 

I  HOPS  you  are  well.  After  I  had  despatched 
to  you  the  joint  letter  with  Oppius,  1  received  one 
from  Caesar,  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy.  From 
thence  you  may  perceive  how  desirous  he  is  of 
peace  and  of  reconciliation  with  Pompeius ;  and 
how  far  he  is  from  all  cruelty ;  and  I  sincerely 
rejoice,  as  I  ought,  that  he  entertains  such  sen- 
timents. With  respect  to  yourself,  and  your 
integrity,  and  duty,  I  think,  my  Cicero,  as  you  do, 
that  it  is  impossible  your  reputation  and  attach- 
ment ean  permit  you  to  bear  arms  against  one 
from  whom  you  profess  to  have  received  such 
kindness.  That  Csesar  will  approve  this  I  am 
confident,  from  his  distinguished  humanity ;  and  1 
know  for  certain  that  he  will  be  abundantly  satis- 
fied with  you,  provided  yon  take  no  part  in  the 
war  against  him,  and  do  not  join  his  adversaries. 
And  he  will  not  only  deem  this  sufficient  in  one  of 
your  high  character;  but,  of  his  own  accord,  he 
has  given  me  leave  to  absent  myself  firom  the  army, 
that  might  have  to  act  against  Lentulus  or  Pom- 
peius, to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations :  and 
he  said,  that  he  should  be  satisfied  if,  when  I  was 
called  upon,  I  would  undertake  for  him  the  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  city ;  and  that  I  was  at  liberty 
to  do  the  same  for  them*'.  Accordingly  I  am  at 
this  time  conducting  and  supporting  Lentulus*s 
affairs  at  Rome ;  and  I  maintain  towards  them  my 
duty,  fidelity  and  gratitude.  But,  in  truth,  I  con- 
sider the  hope  of  agreement  to  be  now  again  cast 
off,  not  entirely  desperate  ;  since  Caesar's  disposi- 
tion is  such  as  we  ought  to  desire.  In  this  case  I 
think,  if  it  meets  with  your  approbation,  that  you 
should  write  to  him,  and  request  firom  him  a  guard ; 
as  you  did  from  Pompeius,  with  my  approbation, 
at  the  time  of  Milo*s  trial.  I  will  engage,  if  I 
know  anything  of  Caesar,  that  he  will  sooner  con- 
sider your  dignity  than  bis  own  advantage.  How 
fradently  I  may  advise  you  I  know  not ;  but  this 
know,  that  whatever  I  write  to  you,  I  write  from 
the  purest  affection  and  regard:  for,  so  may  1  die 
without  prejudice  to   Caesar',   as   I  esteem  few 

J  Of  reconciliation  with  Pompeius. 

k  For  Lentulus  and  Pompeius. 

t  This  is  a  form  of  abjuration  which  became  common 
under  the  onperori. 


equally  dear  to  me  as  yourself.  When  you  hare 
come  to  any  determination  about  this  bosinen", 
I  wish  yon  would  write  to  me :  for  I  am  not  i 
little  earnest  that  you  should  be  able,  as  you  desire, 
to  show  your  kindness  towards  both".  And  this  I 
trust  you  will  do.    FarewelL 

Cmsar  to  OppiuM  and  ComeHu*: 
I  AM  very  glad  that  you  express  in  your  letter 
how  much  you  approve  of  what  has  been  done  at 
Corfinium.  I  shall  willingly  adopt  your  adviee ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  of  my  own  accord  I  had 
resolved  to  show  every  lenity,  and  to  use  mj  eo- 
deavours  to  conciliate  Pompeius.  Let  us  trjbj 
thdse  means  if  we  can  regain  the  affectiooi  of  ah 
people,  and  render  our  victory  lasting.  Otben, 
from  their  cruelty,  have  not  been  able  to  avoid  the 
hatred  of  mankind,  nor  long  to  retain  their  victory; 
except  L.  SuUa  alone,  whom  I  do  not  meui  to 
imitate.  Let  this  be  a  new  method  of  conqoemg. 
to  fortify  ourselves  with  kindness  and  Kberslitj. 
How  this  may  be  done,  some  things  occur  to  my 
own  mind,  and  many  others  may  be  found.  To  thii 
subject  I  request  your  attention.  I  have  takeo 
Cn.  Magius,  Pompeius's  prsefect.  I  aocordin|ly 
put  in  practice  my  own  principle,  and  immediatdy 
released  him.  Already  two  of  Pompeius*s  prefects 
of  engineers  have  fallen  into  ray  power,  and  bit 
been  released.  If  they  are  disposed  to  be  gratefut. 
they  should  exhort  Pompeius  to  prefer  mj  fnend' 
ship  to  that  of  these  people,  who  have  always  beet 
the  worst  enemies  to  him  and  to  me ;  by  vhoie 
artifices  it  has  happened  that  the  republic  has  oooe 
into  this  condition. 


LETTER  VIIL 

While  I  was  at  dinner  on  the  14th,  snditvii 
late.  Statins  brought  me  a  short  letter  from  yos- 
Respecting  the  inquiry  you  make  about  L.Torqa- 
tus,  not  only  Lucius,  but  Aulus  also,  is  gone',  tbe 
former  several  days  ago.  I  am  concern^  forwbit 
you  mention  about  the  assemblies  of  the  RotiBi, 
that  there  should  be  any  seeds  of  proscription  in  the 
Sabine  country.  I  had  heard  likewise  <  that  nasf 
senators  were  at  Rome.  Can  you  tell  why  they 
ever  left  it'?  It  is  the  general  opinion  intboe 
parts,  rather  firom  conjecture  than  from  sny  mo* 
sage,  or  letter,  that  Cxsar  will  be  at  Fonnia  tk 
22d  of  March.  Here  now  should  I  like  to  have 
that  Minerva  of  Homer,  who  took  the  fona  ^ 
Mentor,  to  whom  I  might  say,  **  Mentor,  hot 
shall  I  go ;  or  how  shall  I  accost  him  •  }**  Nothioj 
more  difficult  ever  occurred  to  me.  I  think  of  J*" 
however ;  and  at  least  shall  not,  as  sometimes  h^ 
pens,  be  taken  by  surprise.  But  take  care  of  yotf 
health, — for  I  think  yesterday  was  your  bad  day. 

»  Ahout  entering  upon  nefotiations  for  peace. 

»  Ciesar  and  Pompeius.  «  Cornelius  Bafta*' 

P  Gone  to  Join  Pompeius. 

H  The  expression  ••  likewise  **  probably  refers  to  a  pwk* 
letter  from  Atticus,  and  meuoa  thai  Cioero  had  beard  ths 
before  he  received  AttiouB*s  account. 

'  Insinuating  that  they  went  out  to  pay  oonrt  toC««r 
on  bis  return  from  Brundlsium. 

■  The  original  is  a  verw)  taken  from  the  bafisBinf  " 
the  3d  book  of  the  Odyaooy. 
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LETTER  IX. 
I  EBOiiYBD  three  letters  from  you  on  the  16th. 
Ther  were  dated  the  12th,  13th,  and  Hth.  I 
ihall,  therefore,  reply  to  them  in  their  order.  I 
agree  with  you,  that  it  is  best  to  remain  in  Formi- 
anum ;  also  about  the  passage  by  the  Adriatic  sea; 
and,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  I  will  try  if  I 
can  get  his  consent  to  my  taking  no  part  in  public 
affairs.  What  you  approve,  that  I  told  you  I  for- 
get the  precious  conduct  and  errors  of  our  friend, 
It  is  even  so.  Nay,  I  remember  not  those  very 
circumstances  which  you  mention  of  his  miscon- 
duct towards  me.  So  much  do  I  desire  that  my 
gratitude  for  his  kindness  may  overpower  all  sense 
of  his  ill-treatment  Let  us  do  then  as  you  advise, 
and  recollect  ourselves.  For  I  philosophise  as 
soon  as  I  get  into  the  country;  and  in  my  walks  I  do 
not  cease  to  meditate  upon  the  subjects  I  mentioned 
to  you  *.  But  some  of  them  are  very  difficult  to 
determine.  Respecting  the  principal  citizens,  be 
it  as  you  please ;  but  you  know  that  saying, 
*'  Dipnysius  in  Corinth"."  Titinius'  son  b  with 
Cesar.  But  what  you  seem  to  fear,  that  your  ad- 
vice may  displease  me ;  this  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  your  opinion  and  your  letters  are  the 
only  thing  that  give  me  pleasure.  Therefore  con- 
tinue, as  you  profess,  to  write  to  me  whatever 
comes  into  your  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable  to  me.  1  come  now  to  the  next  letter. 
You  are  not  rightly  informed  about  the  number  of 
Pompeius'  soldiers.  Clodia  mentioned  more  by 
one  half.  The  story  too  about  the  ships  that  were 
destroyed,  is  not  true.  When  you  commend  the 
consuls,  I  also  commend  their  intentions,  though  I 
blame  their  conduct :  for  owing  to  their  dispersion, 
the  negotiation  for  peace  is  prevented,  which  1  was 
meditating.  Aoconiinglyy  I  have  sent  back  to  you 
by  Philotimus  the  treatise  of  Demetrius  upon  Con- 
cord. I  cannot  doubt  but  a  most  destructive  war 
hangs  over  us,  the  first  operation  of  which  will 
be  felt  in  the  want  of  provisions.  Yet  I  am 
vexed  that  I  have  no  part  in  this  war,  not- 
withstanding such  a  load  of  wickedness  will 
attend  it;  for,  whereas  the  not  supporting  a 
parent  is  criminal;  our  chiefs  design  to  destroy 
that  most  venerable  and  sacred  parent,  their  coun- 
try, by  famine.  And  this  I  fear,  not  from  conjee 
ture,  but  from  the  conversations  at  which  1  have 
been  present  All  this  fleet  from  Alexandria,  Col- 
chis, Tyre,  Sidon,  Aradus,  Cyprus,  Pamphylia, 
Lycia,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  Lesbos,  Smyrna, 
Miletus,  Cos,  is  coUecteid  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting the  supplies  of  Italy,  and  of  occupying  the 
provinces  from  whence  they  are  drawn.  Then,  in 
what  wrath  will  he^  come  !  especially  sgainst  those 
«  ho  wish  best  to  their  country  ;  as  if  he  had  been 
deserted  by  those  people  whom  in  hct  he  deserted. 
In  my  doubt  therefore  what  I  ought  to  do,  my  gra- 
titude towards  him  has  great  weight  Were  it  not 
for  this,  I  should  think  it  better  to  perish  within 
my  country,  than  in  saving  my  country  to  ruin  it. 
Respecting  the  northern  parts  ^,  I  thiiUc  with  you; 

»  See  the  4th  letter  of  tills  hook. 

•  Dionytittfl,  from  h^ng  an  absolnta  monarch  in  Syra- 
ciiae,  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Corinth.  Hence  this  ex- 
prcefion  seems  to  mean,  that  thoee  who  were  onoe  great 
are  liable  to  be  strangely  humbled. 

*  Pompoiiu. 

^  The  northani  parts  of  Greece  seem  here  to  be  in- 


and  fear  that  Epirus  may  suffer.  But  what  place 
in  Greece  do  you  suppose  will  escape  being  plun- 
dered ?  For  be  professes  op<»uiy,  and  holds  out  to 
his  soldiers,  that  even  in  hu  bounties  he  will  show 
himself  the  superior.  You  very  justly  advise 
me,  when  I  see  Cesar,  not  to  address  him  with 
over  civility,  but  rather  to  maintain  my  dignity. 
And  so  I  shall  certainly  do.  After  our  meeting,  I 
think  of  going  to  Arpinum ;  for  I  would  not  be 
absent  when  he  comes;  nor  should  I  like  to  be 
running  backwards  and  forwards  on  so  wretched 
a  road.  I  hear,  as  you  mention,  that  Bibulus 
arrived,  and  returned  again  the  14th.  In  the 
third  letter  you  say  that  you  were  expecting  Philo- 
timus. He  left  me  on  the  foth.  This  was  the 
reason  that  the  answer,  which  I  wrote  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  was  later  in  reach- 
ing you.  Respecting  Domitius,  1  imagine,  as  you 
say,  that  he  is  in  Cossanum,  and  that  Us  intention 
is  not  known.  That  base  and  sordid  man  ',  who  says 
that  the  consular  comitia  may  be  held  by  the  prxtor ,  is 
the  same  that  he  always  was  in  the  republic.  This 
is  the  real  meaning  of  what  Cesar  writes  in  the 
letter  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy  ^,  that  he  wishes 
io  avail  hifntei/  of  my  advice :  well,  suppose  this 
to  be  a  general  expression,  my  injiusnce^ — this  is 
absurd;  but  1  imagine  he  pretends  this  with  regard 
to  some  opinions  of  the  senators:  my  dignity ^ 
meaning  perhaps  the  opinion  of  one  of  consular 
rank :  at  last  comes  my  assistamcs  in  everything, 
I  began  to  suspect  from  your  letter,  that  his  inten- 
tion was  what  I  have  hinted,  or  not  very  different. 
For  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  him  that  the 
business  should  not  come  to  an  interregnum  *.  If 
the  consuls  are  created  by  the  prsBtor,  he  gains  his 
point.  But  in  our  augural  books  we  read  not  only^ 
that  the  consuls,  but  even  the  prsetors,  cannot  law- 
fully be  created  by  a  praetor,  and  that  it  never  has 
been  done.  In  the  case  of  consuls  it  is  not  allowed, 
because  a  higher  command  cannot  be  instituted  by 
an  inferior  one:  and  in  the  case  of  praetors, 
because  they  are  elected  as  assistants  to  the  consuls, 
who  are  of  superior. authority.  He  will  be  very 
likely  to  refer  this  to  me,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  opinion  of  Galba,  Scmvola,  Cassius,  An- 
tonius*.  '*Then  may  the  wide  earth  gape  to 
receive  me  ^J*  Yon  see  what  a  storm  hangs  over 
me.  I  will  send  you  the  names  of  the  senators 
who  have  passed  over,  when  I  have  ascertained 
them.  You  are  quite  right  about  the  supplies  of 
com,  which  cannot  possibly  be  managed  without 
subsidies «;  nor  is  it  without  reason  that  you  fear 
those  who  are  about  him,  full  of  demands ;   and 

tended,  among  which  wae  situated  Atticue'e  property  in 
Epirus. 

'  It  is  not  known  who  is  here  meant.  Some  soppoee  it 
to  be  Lepldne,  who  was  at  that  time  pnetor.  The  whole 
isi  thie  letter  b^ng  In  reply  to  thoee  received  from  Attiens, 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  be  obecore,  by  alloding  to 
pereons  and  things  there  mcnti<med. 

7  buerted  after  letter  6  of  thie  book. 

«  In  the  abeence  of  the  consuls  an  interregnum  used  to 
be  created  to  hold  the  comitia.  In  this  case  Carau-  would 
not  be  secure  of  the  consalship,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain. 

•  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  were  augurs  as  well  as 
Cioero.  and  inCscsar^  interests.  It  belonged  to  the  augurs 
to  detomine  such  cases. 

^  Taken  from  Homer. 

c  It  would  be  necessary  for  Ponpsins  to  raise  money 
by  any  means ;  and  his  followers  wonld  be  damoroas  km 
plunder. 
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dread  an  iniquitouB  war.  I  ihonld  be  glad  to  tee 
our  friend  Trebatias,  though,  aa  yon  say,  be  haa  no 
hope  of  anything  good.  Press  him  to  make  haste : 
for  it  will  be  convmiient  that  he  should  come  before 
Caesar's  arrival.  Respecting  Lanninnm,  as  soon  as 
I  heard  that  Phameas  was  dead,  I  wished,  if  there 
should  ever  be  a  republic,  that  one  of  my  friends 
might  buy  it  But  of  yon,  who  are  most  especially 
mine,  I  never  thought.  For  I  knew  that  yon  used 
to  inquire  at  how  many  vears'  purchase,  and  what 
is  the  productiveness  of  uie  soil ;  and  had  seen  your 
book  of  accounts  '  not  only  at  Rome,  but  atDelos. 
However,  though  it  is  very  pretty,  yet  I  should 
value  it  lower  than  it  was  valued  in  the  consulship 
of  Marcellinus,  when  I  thought,  on  aooount  of  the 
house  which  I  then  had  at  ^tium,  that  those  gar- 
dens would  be  pleasanter  to  me,  and  less  expensive, 
than  the  refitting  my  villa  at  Tusculum.  I  offered 
500  sestertia  (4000/. ),  through  a  surety  to  whom 
he  might  surrender  it,  when  it  was  to  be  sold  at 
Antium :  but  be  would  not  accept  it  Now  how- 
ever I  imagine  everything  of  that  kind  is  lowered 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  It  will  be 
most  convenient  for  me,  or  ra^er  for  us,  if  you 
purchase  it  Take  care  not  to  undervalue  his  ab- 
surdities*. The  place  is  exceedingly  beautiful: 
though  I  look  upon  all  these  things  as  already 
devoted  to  destruction.  I  have  answered  your 
three  letters;  but  am  expecting  others.  For 
hitherto  it  is  your  letters  that  have  supported  me. 
Dated  on  the  liberalia  ^ 


LETTER   X. 

I  H  AY  B  nothing  to  tell  you  ;  for  I  have  heard  no 
news,  and  I  answered  all  your  letters  yesterday. 
But  while  my  anxiety  not  oidy  deprives  me  of  sleep, 
but  does  not  even  suffer  me  to  be  awake  without  great 
uneasiness,  I  have  determined  to  write  I  know  not 
what,  upon  no  particular  subject,  that  I  may,  as  it 
were,  converse  with  you ;  in  which  alone  I  find 
consolation.  I  seem  to  have  lost  my  reason  from 
tiie  beginning;  and  this  one  consideration  vexes 
me,  that  whUe  Pompeius  was  sinking,  or  rather 
rushing  to  destruction,  I  should  not  in  all  events 
have  accompanied  him,  like  one  of  his  troop.  I 
saw  him  on  the  19th  of  January  full  of  alarm ;  and 
frt>m  that  day  I  perceived  what  course  he  would 
take.  He  has  never  pleased  me  since,  nor  has  he 
ever  ceased  to  commit  one  error  after  another.  In 
the  mean  time  he  has  never  written  to  me ;  and 
has  thought  of  nothing  but  flight  In  short,  as  in 
affairs  of  love  we  are  disgusted  by  a  want  of  clean- 
liness, of  sense,  or  of  delicacy ;  so  the  baseness  of 
his  flight,  and  his  neglect,  turned  away  my  affec- 
tion :  for  his  conduct  has  been  void  of  all  merit, 
that  should  induce  me  to  join  him.  But  now  my 
affection  again  rises  up ;  now  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
without  him ;  now  neither  books,  nor  study,  nor  phi- 
losophy, afford  me  any  relief;  so  that,  like  Plato's 
bird  r,  I  look  upon  the  sea  day  and  night,  and  long 

*  In  the  orlfiDal  Is  digamntat  the  sigiilfloatkm  of  which 
it  onoertain ;  bat  the  context  leads  to  the  interpretiUiQn  I 
have  given. 

•  That  is,  the  extravagant  alterations  which  Phamese 
had  made. 

'  The  feaUval  of  Baoohns.  which  was  celebrated  the  18th 
of  March, 
f  Plato,  widitaif  to  get  away  from  Olonyiius  the  tyrant 


to  take  my  flight  I  pay,  I  pay  the  penalty  of  ny 
folly :  yet  what  folly  have  I  committed  ?  What 
have  I  not  done  with  due  deliberation  ?  For,  k^ 
I  no  object  besides  flight,  I  might  have  fled  vrkh  aB 
readiness ;  but  I  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  a  cr«el 
and  extensive  war,  of  which  people  do  not  jet  aee 
the  wretchedness.  What  tiireats  are  held  oat  to 
the  towns !  and  to  good  men  by  name !  stnd  in 
short  to  all  who  stay  behind  !  How  often  does  he 
repeat,  '*  Sulla  was  able,  shall  not  I  be  able?^ 
BesidcM,  this  stuck  with  me :  Tarquinins  ncted  ill, 
who  excited  Porsena  and  Octavius  Mamflina 
against  his  country :  Coriolanus  most  ondotifally, 
who  solicited  succour  from  the  Volaci:  Tlieius- 
tocles  nobly,  who  chose  rather  to  die :  and  Hip- 
pies, the  son  of  Pisistratns,  was  branded  with 
infamy,  who  fdl  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  bearing 
arms  against  nis  country.  But  Sulla,  but  Marina, 
but  Cinna,  did  well,  perhaps  even  rightly;  yet 
what  could  be  more  cruel,  more  destntctive,  than 
their  victory  f  A  war  of  this  kind  I  wisl^d  to 
avoid ;  and  the  more  so,  because  I  saw  that  stSI 
greater  cruelties  were  devised  and  prepared.  ShovHd 
I ,  whom  some  have  called  the  preserver,  the  fiather  of 
that  city,  bring  against  it  uie  forces  of  the  Gete, 
and  Armenians,  and  Colchians  ?  Should  I  bring 
famine  upon  my  fellow-dtizens,  ruin  upon  Italy  ? 
I  considered  that  this  ^  man  in  the  first  pjace  was 
mortal ;  then,  that  he  might  be  destroyed  in  many 
ways  :  but  I  thought  the  dty,  and  people,  ought, 
as  ftir  as  in  us  lies,  to  be  preserved  to  immoitafity. 
At  the  same  time  a  certain  hope  presented  itself  ta 
me,  that  something  might  be  agreed  upon,  ratber 
than  that  either  tiie  one  should  admit  soch  a 
degree  of  wickedness,  or  the  other  such  a  degree  of 
profligacy.  Now  the  general  concern  ia  altered, 
and  my  particular  concern  is  altered  with  it.  To 
me,  as  it  is  expressed  in  one  of  yonr  letters, 
it  seems  as  if  the  sun  had  fallen  out  of  the 
world.  As  they  say  of  the  sick,  that  while  there 
b  life,  there  is  hope ;  so  I,  as  long  as  Pompeins 
waa  in  Italy,  did  not  oease  to  hope.  This,  this  it 
was  that  deceived  me;  and,  to  speak  the  truth, 
my  age  already  declining  from  continual  laboon 
towai^  a  state  of  repose,  soothed  me  with  the 
charm  of  domestic  life.  Now,  though  the  attoapC 
be  attended  with  danger,  I  certainly  will  attempt 
to  fly  away  from  hence.  I  ought  perhaps  to  have 
done  it  sooner ;  but  the  circumstances  I  have  bdcd* 
tioned  delayed  me,  and  above  all  your  anthority. 
For  when  I  got  to  this  place  I  opened  the  bnndk  of 
your  letters,  which  I  have  under  my  seal,  and  keep 
with  the  greatest  care.  In  one,  that  waa  dated 
January  23,  I  find  it  thus:  *'  But  let  us  see  what 
Cn«u8  does,  and  in  what  direction  hia  desigai 
flow.  If  he  should  leave  Italy,  he  will  act  altogether 
wrong,  and  in  my  judgment  inadvisedly ;  and  is 

of  Syracoae»  compared  himself  to  a  bird  longing  to  meln 
its  escape. 

^  This  is  generally  understood  of  Gsmr ;  I  rather  nader^ 
stand  it  of  Pompeius:  the  sense  being,  that  Cio«o  waa Mt 
■o  to  support  PiMnpeias,  who  might  die  at  any  time,  as  to 
ruin  hia  country,  whidi  oof^t  to  be  preeerved  fbr  emr. 
And  this  he  gives  as  a  reason  for  not  Immediately  JotsJaf 
PiMnpeins.  He  besides  still  cherished  hiqws  of  peace  ;sBi 
that  neither  Pompeius  would  be  so  winced  as  to  dustiu; 
his  country,  nor  Casar  so  profligate  as  to  enslave  it.  Bel 
now  that  they  bad  thrown  off  the  made,  and  riiowii  their 
real  intentions,  and  extinguished  all  ides  of  aooonuDoda' 
tion.  the  whole  state  of  aflkirs  was  changed,  and  Cioero'k 
duty  changed  likewise. 
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tbat  case  our  plans  must  be  changed/'  This  yon 
write  four  daji  after  I  left  the  dty.  Again,  on  the 
25th  of  January :  *'  ProTided  oar  Cnans  does  not 
relinqaish  Italy  as  inadTisedly  as  he  has  relin- 
quished the  dty.'*  The  same  day  yon  send  a 
second  letter,  in  which  yon  distinedy  reply  to  my 
questions.  It  is  thus :  "  I  come  now  to  your 
GOBsnltation.  If  Cnsns  leaYCS  Italy,  I  think  yon 
dioald  return  to  the  dty :  for  what  end  is  there  of 
tnrrelling  about  ?"  This  struck  me  forcibly, — and 
I  now  see  it  to  be  even  so,  that  a  boundless  war  is 
nnited  with  a  wretched  flight ;  which  you  represent 
as  a  traTelling.  There  follows  an  oracular  opinion 
on  the  27th  of  January :  "  If  Pompdus  remains 
in  Italy,  and  no  agreement  is  made,  I  think  there 
win  be  a  protracted  war ;  but  if  he  leaves  Italy,  I 
apprehend  that  a  war  is  prepared,  which  will  here- 
after be  interminable."  In  this  war  I  am  obliged 
to  be  a  partaker,  a  companion,  and  an  assistant ; 
a  war  interminable,  and  with  feUow-dtixcns !  Then 
on  the  7th  of  February,  when  yon  began  already  to 
hear  more  of  Pompdus's design,  you  conclude  oneof 
your  letters  in  this  manner :  "  I  do  not  indeed  ad. 
▼iae,  if  Pompdus  lesTes  Italy,  that  you  should  also 
mn  away ;  for  you  will  do  it  with  great  risk,  and 
will  not  benefit  the  republic ;  which  you  may  bene- 
fit hereafter,  if  you  remain."  Who  that  had  any 
loTc  for  his  country,  or  any  public  spirit,  would 
not  be  mored  by  such  adrice,  upon  the  authority 
of  a  prudent  man  and  a  friend  ?  Further,  on  the 
1 1th  of  February,  you  again  reply  to  my  inquiries 
thus  :  <*  What  you  ask  me,  whietber  I  think  pre- 
ferable,  a  flight  in  which  1  presenre  mr  fiddity, 
or  a  stay  which  must  be  relinquished  ?  I  certainly 
think  at  present  that  a  sudden  departure  and  pre- 
cipitate journey  would  be  useless  to  Cnaeus  himsdf, 
and  hasardous  to  you :  and  1  think  it  better  thatyour 
friends  should  be  dispersed,  and  in  places  of  obser- 
Tstion :  and  in  truth  I  think  it  disgraceful  for  us  to 
entertain  any  design  of  flight'*  This  disgracefol 
thing  our  friend  Cnaeus  meditated  two  years  ago ; 
so  loD^  has  his  mind  dwdt  upon  Sulla,  and  upon 
proecnptions.  Afterwards  when,  as  I  imsgine, 
you  had  written  to  me  something  in  a  more  gene- 
rous strain,  and  I  had  supposed  some  expresdons 
to  mean  that  I  should  qmt  Itdy  *,  you  distinctly 
reprobate  this  on  the  14th  of  February  :**  I  as- 
sure you  I  never  meant  in  any  letter  to  express  that 
if  Cnsus  went  out  of  Itdy,  you  should  go  with 
him  ;  or  if  I  expressed  it,  I  must  have  beoi,  I  do 
not  say  an  inconsistent  man,  but  a  mad  man."  In 
another  part  of  the  same  letter :  **  Nothing  is  left 
for  him  but  flight ;  but  I  by  no  means  think,  or 
hare  ever  thought,  that  it  was  your  duty  to  accom- 
pany him.*'  But  this  whole  condderation  you  un- 
fold more  particularly  in  a  letter  dated  the  12th  of 
February :  **  If  M.  Lepidus  and  L.  Volcatius 
remain,  I  think  you  ovglit  to  remdn ;  yet  so,  that 
if  Pompdus  is  in  safety  and  makes  a  stand  any- 
-vrhere,  you  may  leave  this  ghastly  troop  i,  and 
rather  suffer  yoursdf  to  be  ddeated  in  battle  with 
Pompdus,  than  reign  with  Csssar  among  that  rab- 
ble, to  which  it  is  evident  they  will  be  reduced." 
Yon  then  use  many  arguments  in  support  of  this 
opinion ;  and  in  condudon  you  say,  **  What  if 
Ijepidns  and  Volcadns  go  away  ?  I  am  completdy 
at  a  loss :  and  whatever  happens  therefore,  and 
whatever  you  do,  I  shaU  think  that  we  ought  to  be 

I  See  book  viU.  letter  2. 

i  Cmu^  profligate  adherents.  SeelsltsrlSof  thisbook* 


satisfied  with  it."  If  you  then  doubted,  now  at 
least  yon  do  not  doubt,  as  they  remain.  Then,  at 
the  lerj  time  of  his  flight,  February  25 :  **  In  the 
mean  time  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  remain  in 
Formianum  ;  for  you  can  there  with  most  conve- 
nience wdt  for  what  may  happen."  On  the  Ist  of 
March,  when  he  had  already  been  four  days  at 
Brundisium:  ''We  shall  then  be  able  to  deliberate, 
while  the  cause  is  not  indeed  whole  and  entire,  but 
certainly  less  infringed,  thui  if  yon  threw  yourself 
away  with  him."  Again,  March  4,  when  your 
ague  vras  coming  on,  in  consequence  of  which  you 
wrote  very  briefly,  you  add  however :  "  To-morrow 
I  will  write  more,  and  reply  to  all  your  observa- 
tions :  so  much  however  1  will  say,  that  I  do  not 
repent  of  the  advice  1  gave  about  your  stay ;  and, 
though  it  must  be  attended  with  great  anxiety,  yet 
as  I  think  it  less  objectionable  than  your  going,  I 
continue  in  the  same  opinion,  and  am  glad  Sut  you 
have  remained."  But  when  I  was  uneasy,  and 
afraid  lest  I  might  have  acted  unbecomingly ;  on  the 
3d  of  March  you  say,  "Nevertheless,  I  am  not  sorry 
that  you  are  not  with  Pompdus.  Hereafter,  if 
there  is  occasion,  it  will  not  be  difficult ;  and  when- 
ever it  is  done,  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  him. 
But  I  must  add,  that  if  Cesar  goes  on  to  act,  as  he 
has  begun,  with  candour,  moderation,  and  prudence, 
I  shall  think  again,  and  condder  more  ddiberatdy 
what  is  best  to  be  done."  On  the  9th  of  March 
yon  write  also  that  our  friend  Pedoceus  approves  of 
my  remaining  quiet;  and  his  opinion  has  great 
weight  with  me.  With  these  letters  of  yours  I 
comfort  myself  by  thinking  that  hitherto  I  have 
not  done  wrong.  Do  you  only  defend  your  own 
opinion.  With  regard  to  myself  it  is  unnecessary ; 
but  I  want  to  have  others  know  it  If  only  I  have 
not  erred,  I  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  Let  me 
have  your  encouragement,  and  assist  me  dtogether 
with  your  judgment.  Here  nothing  is  yet  heard 
about  Cssar's  return.  So  much  at  least  I  have 
gdned  by  this  letter,  that  I  have  read  over  all 
yours,  and  in  so  doing  have  found  consolation. 


LETTER    XL 

You  know  our  Mend  Lentulus  is  at  Puteoli. 
Upon  hearing  this  from  a  passenger,  who  sdd  that 
he  recognised  him  on  the  Appian  road,  where  he 
was  travelling  in  a  litter  partly  opened ;  however 
improbable  it  might  be,  yet  I  sent  a  servant  to  Pu- 
teoU  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  sent  a  letter  to  him. 
He  found  him  just  secluding  himsdf  in  his  villa, 
from  whence  he  wrote  back  to  me  full  of  gratitude 
to  Caesar,  and  saying  that  he  had  delivered  to  C. 
Caedus  instructions  for  me  about  his  future  plans : 
him  1  expect  to-day,  that  is,  the  20th  of  March. 
Matins  dso  came  to  me  the  19th, — a  man,  as  he 
has  appeared  to  me,  temperate  and  prudent ;  and 
has  always  been  supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  peace. 
How  much  he  seemed  to  disapprove  these  proceed* 
ings  !  How  much  to  dread  that  ghastly  troop,  as 
you  call  them  1  In  a  long  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him,  I  showed  him  Csssar's  letter  to  me, 
of  which  I  bdbre  sent  you  a  copy,  and  asked  him 
to  explain  to  me  what  it  was  be  meant  by  saying 
that  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  my  advice,  my 
influence,  my  dignity,  my  assistance  in  everything^. 

k  See  letter  Oof  this  book. 
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He  replied,  that  be  bad  no  doubt  he  wanted  my  aaaiat- 
ance  and  inflaenoe  to  promote  an  accommodation. 
Would  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to  effect,  or 
help  forward,  any  measure  of  public  utility  in  tbia 
wretched  state  of  the  country  !  Matius  likewise 
was  persuaded  thathe  was  so  disposed,  andpromiaed 
that  he  would  himself  advise  it.  Yesterday  Cras* 
sipes  was  with  me,  who  said  that  he  had  come  from 
Brundisium  the  6th  of  March,  and  had  left  Pom- 
peius  there ;  which  was  the  report  also  of  those 
who  had  come  from  thence  on  the  8tb.  And 
all  agreed  (amongst  whom  was  Crassipes  also,  who 
would  listen  with  more  prudence  ^)  that  they  used 
threatening  language,  unfriendly  towards  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  hostile  to  thfi  towns,  mere  proscrip- 
tions, mere  Sullss** :  that  Lucceius,  that  all  Greece, 
that  Theophanes  also,  talked  in  this  manner.  Yet 
in  these  people  is  all  our  hope  of  safety ;  and  I 
watch  in  my  mind,  and  take  no  rest,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  the  calamities  at  home,  am  wishing  to  be 
with  persons  most  unlike  myself.  For  what 
excess  do  you  suppose  Scipio,  and  Faustus,  and 
Libo  S  will  not  commit ;  whose  creditors  are 
said  to  be  meeting^?  And,  if  tbey  are  successful, 
how  will  they  harass  the  cidsens !  But  what  dis- 
tant views  do  they  relate  of  our  Cnieus  t  that  he 
thinks  of  going  to  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  has  laid  aside  all  idea  of  Spain. 
Such  stories  are  monstrous ;  but  perhaps  they  are 
not  true.  Assuredly  things  are  both  ruinous  here, 
and  there  by  no  means  well  disposed.  I  am 
already  wishing  to  hear  from  you.  Since  my  retreat 
from  the  city,  there  has  never  been  on  my  part 
any  interruption  of  our  correspondence.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  C«sar,  by  which  I  hope 
to  produce  some  effect. 

Cicero,  Imperator,  to  Ctuar^  Imperator. 

Upon  reading  your  letter',  which  I  received  by 
my  friend  Fumius,  relative  to  my  being  in  the  city,  I 
was  not  so  much  surprised  at  your  toishinff  to  avail 
yourgelf  of  my  advice^  and  dignity;  but  I  asked 
myself  what  you  meant  by  my  injluenoe  and  astist^ 
ance.  And  I  was  led  by  my  hopes  to  this  conclu- 
sion ;  that  agreeably  to  your  admirable  and  singular 
prudence,  I  supposed  you  miglit  wish  some  steps 
to  be  taken  for  the  tranquillity,  the  peace,  the 
union  of  the  citizens :  and  for  that  purpose  I 
thought  my  character  and  person  sufficiently 
suited.  Which  if  it  be  so,  and  if  you  are  touched 
with  any  regard  for  protecting  my  friend  Pompeius, 
and  reconciUDg  him  with  yourself  and  the  republic, 
you  ¥rill  indeed  find  nobody  more  ready  than  I  am 
m  such  a  cause;  having  always  been  to  him,  and 
to  the  senate,  as  soon  as  I  could,  the  counsellor  of 
peace.  Nor  have  I  by  taking  up  arms  had  any 
part  in  the  war ;  but  have  thought  that  you  were 
wjured  in  it,  and  that  unfriendly  and  envious  per- 
sons were  resisting  the  honour  4  which  had  been 

1  There  is  some  obscurity,  and  perhaps  some  error,  in 
the  text. 

IB  This  is  represented  as  the  disposition  of  Pompeius*s 
party*  of  whom  Lucceius  and  Theophanes  were  principal 
advisers. 

n  These  were  of  Pompeios's  party. 

«  To  make  a  sale  of  their  goods. 

P  The  letter  alluded  to  is  subjoined  to  letter  6  of  this  book. 

4  The  power  of  being  eligible  to  the  consulship  without 
coming  to  Rome  and  laying  down  his  oonunand. 


granted  you  by  the  fiavoor  of  the  Roman  people. 
But  as  at  that  time  I  not  only  supported  yo«r 
dignity,  but  also  got  others  to  assist  you  ;  so  now 
am  I  greatly  interested  for  the  dignity  of  Pompeius. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  I  selected  yoa  two, 
whom  I  might  particularly  cultivate,  and  with 
whom  1  might  be,  as  I  am,  in  the  strictest  friend- 
ship.  I  therefore  request  of  you,  or  rather  I  beg 
and  entreat  yoa  with  all  earnestness,  that  ankong 
your  great  cares  you  would  allot  some  time  aJao  to 
this  consideration,  that  by  your  fiavour  I  may  be 
enabled  to  sustain  the  part  of  a  good  man,  gratielid 
and  dutiful  in  the  remembrance  of  the  greatest 
benefits '.  If  this  concerned  myself  only,  I  ^ould 
nevertheless  hope  to  obtain  it  from  you ;  but,  as  I 
conceive,  it  concerns  both  your  own  plighted  faith, 
and  the  republic,  that  out  of  a  few  I  should  be 
reserved  by  your  means,  as  one  particularly  auted 
to  renew  the  harmony  of  yon  two,  and  of  the 
citizens.  Though  1  have  before  thanked  you  on 
account  of  Lentulus,  whom  yon  have  saved,  aa  he 
did  me;  yet  upon  reading  the  letter,  whi<^  he 
wrote  to  me  full  of  gratitude  for  your  liberality 
and  kindness*,  I  considered  mj9ti(  to  hare 
received  from  you  the  same  benefit  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  him.  If  then  yon  perceive  that  I  an 
grateful  towards  him,  give  me  the  power  of  being 
so  likewise  towards  Pompeius*. 


LETTER  XI" 

I  AM  not  sorry  for  what  you  say  about  jny 
letter  *  being  made  public ;  and  have  even  myself 
allowed  several  people  to  take  copies  of  it.  For 
after  what  has  happened,  and  still  threatens  as,  I 
should  be  well  pleased  to  have  my  sentimenti 
recorded  concerning  a  peace.  But  in  recommend- 
ing this,  especially  to  such  a  man,  I  thought  theia 
was  no  readier  means  of  moving  him,  than  by 
affirming  that  the  measure,  to  which  I  exhorted 
him,  was  worthy  of  his  prudence.  And  if  I  have 
spoken  of  his  prudence  in  terms  of  admiratkm 
while  I  was  calling  upon  him  to  save  his  country, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  spearing  to  flatter  a  man,  at 
whose  feet  I  would  willingly  have  thrown  myself  in 
such  a  cause.  But  where  it  ia  said,  thai  you  wouid 
allot  tame  time  s  this  is  not  that  he  should  consider 
about  peace  ;  but  about  me,  and  my  duty  *.  For 
when  I  affirm  that  1  have  not  engaged  in  the 
war,  although  it  is  evident  from  the  fact,  yet  I 
added  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  my  per- 
suasion. And  it  is  with  the  same  view  that  1 
approve  his  cause.  But  why  is  this  brought  for- 
ward now  ?  Would  that  any  good  had  followed  ! 
Nay,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  letter  read  in  the 
public  assembly;  since  Pompeius  himself  made 
public  his  own  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  says,/pr 
yoftr  most  distinguished  conduct*.     More  disdn- 

r  PompeloB  and  Lentulus,  of  whom  ho  speaks  soon 
after,  were  instrumental  in  procuring  Cicero's  recml  from 
banishment. 

■  Lentulus  had  bea^  captured  at  Corfinium»  and  imme> 
diately  liberated  by  psraar. 

<  By  not  being  obyged  to  assist  in  any  measures  agaittst 
him.  « 

^  This,  which  ought  obviously  to  follow  Cicero's  lettet 
to  Cssar,  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  book  viil  l«iter  9 

▼  To  Casar.    The  preceding  letter  of  this  edition. 

V  The  duty  he  owed  to  Pompeius. 

>  See  book  viL  letter  X, 
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gnished  thu  hii  own  ?  than  that  of  Africanns  ? 
Such  was  the  current  of  the  times.  Even  you  two  7, 
ao  respected,  go  to  meet  him  at  the  fifth  mile-stone. 
What  ?  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  whence  ? 
doing  what  ?  or  purposing  to  do  what  ?  With  what 
additional  spirit  will  he  trust  in  his  cause*  when 
he  sees  fou,  and  others  like  you,  greeting  him  not 
only  with  their  numbers,  but  with  cheer^  looks  ? 
Are  we  then  to  blame  *  ?  I  do  not  mean  at  all 
to  accuse  you  :  but  the  marks  which  should  dis- 
tSnguiah  real  good-will  from  mere  pretence  are 
strangely  confounded.  But  what  decrees  of  the 
senate  do  I  foresee  ?  I  am  speaking  however  more 
openly  than  I  had  intended.  I  mean  to  be  at  Arpi- 
Dom  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  thence  to  visit 
my  several  villas,  which  I  despair  of  seeing  after- 
vrards. 


LETTER   XII. 

Whili  I  was  reading  your  letter  on  the  20th  of 
March,  I  received  one  from  Lepta,  informing  me 
that  Pompeius  was  surrounded,  and  that  even  the 
passage  out  of  the  harbour  was  occupied  with  rafts. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  or  write  the  rest  for  weep- 
ing. I  send  you  a  copy  of  it.  Wretched  as  we 
are  I  why  did  we  not  all  foUow  his  destiny  ?  The 
amme  intelligence  is  brought  from  Matius  and  Tre- 
batius,  who  met  with  Csesar's  messengers  at  Min- 
turns.  I  am  distracted  with  grief,  and  already 
envy  the  &te  of  Mucins*.  But  how  honourable, 
how  dear  are  your  counsels  !  how  well  considered, 
respecting  my  journey  by  land,  my  passage  by  sea, 
my  meeting  and  conversation  with  Caesar !  All  is 
at  once  honourable  and  cautious.  And  how  kind, 
how  generous,  how  brotherly,  is  your  invitation  to 
Epirus !  I  am  surprised  about  Dionysius,  who 
was  treated  by  me  with  more  honour  than  Panse- 
tins  was  by  Scipio,  and  yet  has  most  foully  insulted 
this  present  state  of  my  fortune.  I  hate  the  man, 
mud  will  hate  him,  and  wish  I  could  punish  him  ; 
but  his  own  humour  will  punish  him  sufficiently. 
Now  especially  I  beg  you  to  consider  what  I  ought 
to  do.  An  army  of  the  Roman  people  invests  Cn. 
FMnpeius  1  keeps  him  inclosed  with  a  trench  and 
rampart !  prevents  his  escape  !  Do  I  live  '  And 
is  the  dty  standing  ?  Do  the  praetors  continue  to 
pronounce  judgment  ?  Do  the  aediles  prepare  the 
public  games?  Do  substantial  men  continue  to 
register  their  interest  ?  And  >*  do  I  myself  sit  idle  ? 
Should  I  madly  endeavour  to  go  thither,  to  implore 
the  faith  of  the  towns  ?  The  honest  will  not  fol- 
low me ;  the  inconsiderate  will  laugh  at  me ;  and 
those  who  are  eager  for  a  change,  especially  being 
armed  and  victorious,  will  use  violence,  and  lay 
hands  upon  me.  What  think  you  then?  Have 
you  any  counsel  for  the  remains  of  this  wretched 
life  ?  I  am  grieved,  and  vexed ;  while  some  think 
me  prudent,  or  fortunate,  in  not  having  gone  with 
him*     But  I  think  otherwise.     For  though  I  never 

7  Perhaps  Attiona  and  Sext  Peduoeoti.  See  book  viL 
letter  13. 

>  This  appears  to  be  asked  as  by  Aiticus  and  Peduceus. 

•  Q.  Mucius  SccTola  was  killed  in  a  former  civil  war  by 
order  of  Mariua.  This  is  before  alluded  to.  See  book  rilL 
letters. 

^  That  is,  do  things  go  on  as  usual  ?  or  are  not  all  orders 
of  men  eager  to  vindicate  the  country  from  such  mon- 
strous proceedings  ?  Not  unlike  to  this  is  that  of  Oatnllns, 
*•  Quid  est  CatuUe,  quid  moraris  emori  ?  " 


wished  to  be  his  companion  in  victory,  I  should 
desire  to  be  so  in  adversity.  Why  should  I  now 
request  your  letters,  your  prudence,  or  kindness  t 
The  thing  is  over.  Nothing  can  now  help  me,  who 
have  not  even  anything  left  to  wish  for,  but  that  he 
may  be  delivered  by  some  compassion  of  the  enemy*. 
I  suspect  that  the  account  of  the  rafts  is  not  true. 
Else  what  is  it  that  Dolabella  means  in  this  letter, 
which  he  sent  from  Brundisium  the  1 3th  of  March, 
calling  it  the  good  fortune  of  Caesar,  that  Pompeius 
should  be  on  his  flight ;  and  that  he  would  sail  with 
the  first  wind  ?  wMch  is  very  different  from  those 
letters,  of  which  I  before  sent  you  copies.  Here 
they  talk  of  mere  cruelties.  But  there  is  no  later 
or  better  authority  than  that  of  DolabeUa. 


LETTER    XIII. 

I  KECKivED  your  letter  on  the  22d,  in  which  you 
defer  all  counsel  to  that  time  when  we  shall  have 
learned  what  has  been  done.  In  truth  so  it  must 
be  ;  nor  in  the  interval  can  anything  be  determined, 
or  even  planned;  although  the  recent  letter  of 
Dolabella  encourages  me  to  resume  my  former 
considerations :  for,  on  the  18th  there  was  a  favour- 
able wind,  of  which  I  suppose  he  would  take  ad- 
vantage. The  collection  of  your**  opinions  was 
not  brought  together  for  the  sake  of  himentation, 
but  rather  for  my  consolation.  For  I  was  not  so 
much  distressed  with  these  calamities,  as  with  the 
suspicion  of  my  own  fault,  or  folly :  these  thoughts  1 
now  dismin,  since  my  conduct  and  counseb  have 
the  sanction  of  your  judgment.  When  you  say 
that  my  being  under  such  great  obligations  to  him, 
is  more  a  matter  of  acknowledgement  on  my  part 
than  of  desert  on  his ;  it  is  so.  I  have  always 
extolled  to  the  utmost  what  he  did ;  and  the  more, 
that  he  might  not  suppose  I  harboured  the  remem- 
brance of  what  had  passed  before  *.  Which  how- 
ever  well  I  may  remember,  yet  now  it  becomes  me 
to  follow  the  pattern  of  his  conduct  at  that  time  '• 
He  gave  me  no  assistance  when  it  was  in  his 
power ;  and  afterward  he  became  friendly,  indeed 
extremely  so,  from  what  reason  I  know  not.  I 
will  therefore  do  the  same  to  him.  Moreover,  this 
is  alike  in  both  of  us,  that  we  have  been  led 
into  error  by  the  very  same  people  r.  I  only  wish 
I  were  able  to  assist  him  as  much  as  he  was  able 
to  assist  me.  Wliat  he  did  however  is  most  grate, 
ful  to  me.  But  I  neither  know  in  what  manner  1 
can  now  help  him ;  nor,  if  I  could,  should  I  think 
it  right  to  do  so  while  he  is  preparing  such  a 
deadly  war.  I  would  only  avoid  giving  him  offence 
by  staying  here*  I  can  neither  bear  to  see  what 
you  may  already  anticipate  in  your  mind,  nor  to 

e  Cicero  probably  received  T)olabella*s  letter  subsequently 
to  his  writing  the  abov&  This  may,  perhaps,  be  intimated 
by  the  expression  his  Uteris,  which  I  have  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  proserre  in  the  translation :  the  letter,  or  a 
copy  of  it,  might  have  been  inclosed. 

^  See  letter  10  of  this  book. 

e  When  Pompeius  did  not  exert  himself  as  he  might,  to 
prevent  Cicero's  banishment. 

f  When,  after  neglecting  Cicero's  interests  in  the  first 
instance,  he  afterwards  was  active  in  his  recal,  as  he  goes 
on  to  explain. 

r  Meaning  probably  Bibulus,  Lnccdus,  and  others,  who 
had  formerly  been  envious  and  jealous  of  Cicero,  [see  book 
iv.  letter  5,]  and  had  more  recently  led  on  Pompeius  to  his 
present  fortune,  and  then  deserted  him. 
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take  a  part  in  those  calatnitica.  I  haye  been  tbe 
slower  in  remoring,  because  it  is  difBcult  to  make 
np  one's  mind  to  a  Toluntary  departure  without 
any  hope  of  returning.  Pot  I  perceive  that  Cesar 
is  so  well  provided  with  in&ntrj,  with  cavalry, 
with  fleets,  with  auiiliaiies  from  Gaul ;  which  lat- 
ter Matius,  a  little  ostentatiously  I  suspect,  but 
certainly,  estimated  at  10,000  foot  and  6000  horse, 
to  be  furnished  at  their  own  expense  for  ten  years: 
but,  supposing  this  to  be  an  exaggeration,  he  has 
certainly  great  forces  ;  and  he  will  have  for  their 
support,  not  subsidies,  like  Pompeius^,  but  the 
property  of  the  citizens.  Add  to  this  the  con- 
fidence of  the  man ;  add  the  weakness  of  all  those 
attached  to  the  republic ;  who,  because  they  think 
Pompeius  may  vdth  reason  be  angry  with  them, 
therefore  hate  the  game,  as  you  call  it ;  would  it 
were  such  !  You  say  too  that  one  had  observed, 
*'That  fellow  site  idle,''  because  he  had  professed 
more  than  he  performed*;  and  generally  those  who 
once  loved  him,  love  him  no  longer ;  but  the  towns 
and  country  people  are  afraid  of  him,  and  hitherto 
are  fond  of  Caesar :  from  all  this,  I  say,  he  is  so 
well  provided,  that  even  if  he  should  not  be  able 
to  conquer,  yet  how  he  can  himself  be  conquered 
I  do  not  see.  But  I  fear  no  fascination i  firom  this 
man  so  much  as  the  persuasion  of  necessity. 
*'  For  you  must  know/*  says  Plato,  "  that  the  re- 
queste  of  tyrante  are  blended  with  necessity.*'  I 
see  yon  do  not  approve  of  those  places  which  have  no 
harbour ;  and  indeed  they  did  not  please  me  ;  but  I 
could  be  there  without  obseiwation,  and  with  a 
trusty  attendance ;  which  if  I  could  have  at  Brun- 
disium,  I  should  like  it  better.  But  there  it  is 
impossible  to  be  concealed.  But,  as  you  say,  when 
we  shall  have  learned^.  I  am  not  anxious  to 
exculpate  myself  to  your  good  men.  For  what 
dinners  does  Sextus  inform  me  they  are  giving  and 
receiving !  How  luxurious  1  How  joyous!  But 
bt  these  people  as  good  as  they  may,  they  are  not 
better  than  ourselves :  they  might  move  me  if  they 
had  more  courage  *.  I  was  mistaken  about  Pha- 
meas's  Lanuinum  * ;  I  was  dreaming  of  his  Tro- 
janum.  It  was  for  that  I  offered  500  sestertia 
(4000/.)  But  the  other  is  worth  more.  I  should 
wish  however  that  ^ou  might  buy  it,  if  I  saw  any 
hope  of  enjoying  it.  What  strange  things  are 
daily  reported,  you  will  know  from  the  note  ■  in- 
closed m  my  letter.  Our  friend  Lentulus  is  at 
Puteoli  pining  with  grief,  as  Csecius  relates.  What 
should  he  do  ?  He  dreads  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
grace of  Coriinium :  he  now  thinks  he  has  done 
enough  for  Pompeius,  and  is  moved  by  Cssar's 
kindness;  but  yet  is  more  moved  by  the  actual 
state  of  affairs.    Can  you  bear  this  ?    Everything 

k  Bee  letter  9  of  this  book. 

1 1  give  this  trtmlatlon  of  an  obeoore,  and  perhaps  faulty* 
paasaee,  not  without  great  hesitation.  I  propose  to  point 
the  Latin  thus :  *'  Oderunt,  nt  tu  scribis.  ludum ;  ao  vel« 
lem!  Soribis  qolsnam  hio  slgniflcasset,  Sedet  UUt  quia 
plus  ostenderat,  qoam  fedt** 

i  Cioero  here  employs  a  Greek  word,  which  is  probably 
copied  from  an  expression  of  Attlcus,  to  which  this  Is 
meant  as  a  reply. 

k  This  refers  to  what  Is  said  In  the  beglnnhig  of  this 


1  If  iiuj  showed  more  courage  In  support  of  the  re- 
publio. 

B  Bee  letter  9  of  this  book. 

"  Perhaps  this  may  mean  Lepta's  report,  whloh  Cicero 
had  sent  to  Attkms  with  the  preoedinf  letter. 


is  wretched,  but  nothing  more  wretchMl  than  this; 
that  Pompeius  has  sent  M.  Magins  to  propose  con- 
ditions of  peace,  and  is  yet  besieged,  which  I  Sd 
not  at  first  believe ;  but  I  have  received  a  lettfer 
from  Balbus,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy.  Read 
it,  I  beseech  you,  and  that  paragraph  of  Belbes 
himself,  the  excellent  Balbus  « !  to  whom  our  friend 
Cneus  gave  a  pieoe  of  ground  to  erect  a  vifla ; 
whom  he  often  distinguished  by  a  preference  to  any 
of  us.  So,  he  is  sadly  distreued !  But  that  yon 
may  not  have  to  rc«d  Uie  same  thing  twice,  I  refer 
you  to  the  letter  itself.  As  to  any  hope  of  peace, 
I  have  none.  Dolabella,  in  his  letter  of  March  IS, 
speaks  of  nothing  but  war.  I  must  remain  then  in 
that  same  wretdied  and  desperate  determination  », 
since  nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  tiiis  ^ 

Balbu9  to  Cieero,  Imperator. 
I  HATi  received  a  short  letter  from  Csesar,  of 
which  I  subjoin  a  copy.  By  the  shortness  of  it 
you  may  judge  how  greatly  he  is  occupied,  who 
writes  so  briefly  upon  so  important  a  subject  If 
there  should  be  any  further  news,  I  will  immedi. 
ately  write  to  yon* 

**  Cmsar  to  Oppius,  and  to  ComeHmf, 
**  I  ARRIVKD  at  Brundisium  the  9th  of  Man^. 
I  pitched  my  camp  dose  ^o  the  walL  Pompeius  is 
in  Brundisium.  Be  has  sent  M.  Magins  to  me  to 
treat  of  peace.  I  made  such  reply  as  seemed 
proper.  This  I  wished  you  immediately  to  know. 
When  I  entertain  hope  of  accomplishing  anything 
towards  an  agreement,  I  will  immediately  inform 
you." 

How  do  you  imagine,  my  Cicero,  that  I  am  now 
distressed,  after  being  again  brought  to  have  soese 
hope  of  peace,  lest  anything  should  prevent  their 
agreement  ?  For,  in  my  absence  all  I  can  do  is  to 
wish.  If  I  were  there,  I  might  perhaps  seem  to  be 
of  some  use.  Now  I  am  in  a  cruel  state  of  ex- 
pectation. 


LETTER  XIV. 

I  SENT  you  on  the  24th  a  copy  of  Balbiis's  let- 
ter to  me,  and  of  Casar's  to  him ;  and  the  very 
same  day  I  received  one  firom  Q.  Pedios  at  Capua, 
informing  me  that  Csesar  had  written  to  him  the 
14th  of  March  in  the  following  terms.  **  Porapdus 
keeps  within  the  town.  We  are  encamped  before 
the  gates.  We  are  attempting  a  great  work,  which 
must  occupy  many  days  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  sea ;  but  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  done : 
we  are  constructing  piers  from  each  extremity  of 
the  port,  so  as  either  to  oblige  him  to  transport 
immediatdy  the  forces  he  has  at  Brundisium,  or  to 
prevent  him  firom  getting  out"  Where  is  the 
peace,  about  which  Balbus  profi»sed  himsdf  to  be 
so  distressed?  Can  anything  be  more  bitter? 
anything  more  cruel  ?  And  some  confidently  relate 
that  he  talks  of  avenging  the  sufferings  of  Cn. 
Carbo,  and  M.  Brutus  *,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
felt  the  crudty  of  Sulla  while  Pompeius  was  his 

o  This  is  said  Ironically.      P  To  pass  over  to  Pompeius. 
4  The  remaining  in  Italy  a  witneos  to  the  ruin  of  the 
state,  and  to  the  pretenoes  of  false  fHends. 
'  Cornelius  Balbua. 
•  Tbey  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pompeius. 
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ssmxnmte :  that  Curio  under  hb  command  did 
nodiing  which  Pompeins  had  not  done  under  the 
commukd  of  Snlla :  that  to  nerve  his  own  Tiews  he 
had  recalled  those  only,  who  hj  the  former  laws  * 
were  not  liahle  to  banishment ;  but  that  Pompeins 
had  recalled  from  exile  the  yerj  traitors  to  their 
country:  that  he  complained  of  Milo*s  being 
driven  out  by  violence  * :  that,  however,  he  should 
punish  nobody  but  those  who  were  found  in  arms. 
This  was  contradicted  by  one  Bebius  who  came 
from  Corio  on  the  13th,  a  man  not  without  some 
eloquence ;  hot  who  may  not  say  so  to  anybody^  ? 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  I  imagine  Cnseus 
b  now  gone  from  thence.  What  is  really  the  case, 
we  must  know  in  two  days'  time.  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  you,  nor  is  Anteros^  arrived,  who 
might  bring  a  letter  from  yon.  But  it  is  no  won- 
der ;  for  what  can  we  write  ?  Nevertheless  I  omit 
BO  day. 

After  I  had  finished  my  letter,  I  received  one, 
before  it  was  light,  from  Lepta  at  Capua^  informing 
me  that  Pompeius  had  embarked  from  Brundisium 
the  15th  of  March ;  and  that  Cesar  was  to  be  at 
Capna  the  26th. 


LETTER  XV. 

hrrmn  I  had  sent  my  letter  to  inform  you  that 
Csesar  was  to  be  at  Capua  on  the  26th,  I  received  one 
finom  Capua,  sapng  that  he  would  be  with  Curio  in 
Albaoum  the  28th.  As  soon  as  I  have  seen  him  I 
whmU  go  to  Arpinnm.  If  he  grants  me  the  per- 
mission I  ask,  I  shall  accede  to  his  terms ;  if  not,  I 
aball  make  terms  for  myself''.  He  has,  as  he  wrote 
to  me,  placed  single  legions  at  Brundisium,  Ta- 
reatum,  and  Sipontum.  He  seems  to  be  closing 
up  the  passages  by  sea ;  and  yet  himself  to  look 
rather  to  Greece  than  to  Spain.  But  these  are 
more  distant  considerations.  At  present  I  am 
worried  with  the  idea  of  meeting  him ;  for  he  is 
just  here,  and  I  dread  his  first  steps.  Por  I  imagine 
be  will  want  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  will  want  a 
warrant  of  the  augurs  (and  I  shall  be  hurried 
away  r,  or  shall  be  exposed  to  great  vexation  if  I 
absent  mytelf),  either  for  the  prctor  to  propose  the 
cxynsuls,  or  to  nominate  a  dictator ;  neither  of 
vdiich  is  consistent  with  law.  But  if  Sulla  could 
procure  his  own  appointment  to  the  dictatorship 
by  an  interrex,  why  may  not  Csesar  ?  I  cannot 
resolve  the  difficulty,  unless  by  suffering  under  the 
one  the  punishment  of  Q.  Mucins,  or  under  the 
other  that  of  L.  Scipio  *.  By  the  time  you  read 
this,  our  intenriew  wiU  perhaps  have  taken  place— 
"  Bear  up,  my  heart,  you  have  borne  a  severer 

*  PrevtouB  to  those  made  by  Pompdua    Bee  book  z. 


«  At  the  time  of  Hik>1  trial  the  fbriun  had  been  occu- 
pied bj  armed  men  under  the  direction  of  Pompeins. 

V  This  seems  to  be  the  most  obvUnu  interpretation  of  the 
test,  which  has  been  variously  understood. 

«  One  of  Attlcua's  freed-men. 

X  The  meaning  is,  that  if  Cesar  did  not  accede  to  the 
proposal  of  Cicero's  absenting  himself  when  any  business 
was  sgitated  against  Pompeius,  he  should,  without  leaver 
retire  from  Italy. 

T  I^Mll  be  obliged  to  go  to  Rom^  as  a  senator  and  augur 
to  aaist  at  these  measures. 

•  In  the  time  of  the  former  olvll  wars,  (^  Mndus  had 
iMen  put  to  death  by  Harius,  L.  Sdpio  proioribed  by 


trial*.**  No,  not  that  which  was  peculiarly  my 
own.  For  then  there  was  hope  of  an  early  return ; 
there  was  a  general  complaint :  now  I  am  anxious 
to  get  away,  and  any  idea  of  returning  never  enters 
my  mind.  Besides,  there  is  not  only  no  complaint 
among  the  provincial  towns,  and  country  people ; 
but  on  the  contrary  they  fear  Pompeius,  as  cruel 
and  exasperated.  Yet  nothing  is  to  me  a  greatet 
source  of  sorrow  than  that  I  should  have  remained; 
nor  anything  which  I  more  desire,  than  to  fly  away ; 
not  so  much  to  be  the  companion  of  his  warfare, 
as  of  his  flight  You  deferred  giving  any  opinion 
till  such  time  as  we  should  know  what  haa  been 
done  at  Brundisium.  Now  then  we  know,  never- 
theless my  doubts  continue.  For  I  can  scarcely 
hope  that  he  will  grant  me  the  permission  I  want, 
though  I  produce  many  just  reasons  for  it.  But  I 
win  immediately  send  you  an  exact  account  of  all 
that  passes  between  us.  Do  you  strive  with  all 
affection  to  assist  me  with  vour  care  and  prudence. 
He  comes  so  soon,  that  I  uiall  not  be  able  even  to 
see  Trebatius  ^,  as  I  had  appointed.  Everything 
must  be  done  without  prqparation.  But  as  Mentor 
says  to  Telemachus, — "You  would  proride  one 
thing,  but  the  Deity  provides  another/'  Whatever 
I  do,  you  shall  imm^iately  know  it  As  for  any 
despatches  from  Csesar  to  the  consuls  and  to  Pom- 
peius, about  which  you  ask,  I  have  none.  What 
iEgypta  brought,  I  sent  to  you  before  on  my  way 
hither ;  from  which  I  think  the  despatches  may  be 
understood.  Philippus  is  at  Naples,  Lentnlus  at 
Puteoli ;  respecting  Domitius  continue  to  inquire, 
as  you  do,  where  he  is,  and  what  are  his  inten- 
tions. When  yon  say  that  I  have  expressed  my- 
self about  Dionysius  with  more  asperity  than  is 
consistent  with  my  disposition,  you  must  know 
that  I  am  one  of  the  old  school,  and  imagined  you 
would  feel  this  insult  with  more  indignation  than 
myself.  For  besides  that  I  thought  you  ought 
to  be  moved  at  the  ill-treatment  I  might  have  re- 
ceived from  anybody,  this  man  has  in  some  mea- 
sure injured  you  also  by  his  misconduct  towards 
me.  But  how  much  you  value  this  I  leave  to  your 
own  judgment ;  nor  in  this  do  I  wish  to  impose 
any  burden  upon  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  always 
thought  him  a  litUe  crazy  ;  but  now  I  also  think 
him  disingenuous,  and  wicked ;  yet  not  more  an 
enemy  to  me  than  to  himself.  You  have  been 
properly  careful  towards  Philargyms;  you  cer- 
tainly  had  a  just  and  good  cause ;  that  I  was  myself 
deserted,  raUier  than  that  I  deserted  him  '.  After 
I  had  ddivered  my  letter,  on  the  25th,  the  servant, 
whom  I  had  sent  to  Trebatius  also,  as  well  as  to 
Matins,  brought  back  a  letter,  of  which  the  fbl- 
lowing  is  a  copy. 

Matifu  and  Trebatius  to  Cieero,  Imperaior, 

After  we  had  left  Capua,  we  heard  on  our  road 
that  Pompeius  had  gone  from  Brundisium  the  17th 
of  March  with  all  his  troops;  that  Csesar  had 

•  The  original  is  taken  from  Homer.  Cicero  applies  it 
to  his  former  sufferings  in  his  banishment. 

b  So  I  read  it,  agreeably  to  letter  9  of  this  book,  whereto 
Cicero  expreeeed  his  wish  to  see  Trebatius  before  Omsi's 
arrival. 

«  Thiri  ph>bably  means  Diooyslns,  on  whose  sali^jeot 
Atticus  might  have  spoken  to  Philargyms  in  exculpation 
of  Cicero's  oondnct  towards  him.  It  is  nnoertain  if  this 
Dionysius  be  the  ssme  that  Is  represented  to  have  run  off 
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entered  into  the  town  the  day  following,  and,  having 
harangued  the  people,  had  proceeded  from  thence 
towards  Rome,  and  hoped  to  be  in  the  city  before 
the  first  of  April,  and  then,  after  staying  there  a 
fiew  days,  to  set  out  for  Spain.  We  have  thought 
it  adrisable,  having  for  certain  this  account  of 
Cssar's  motions,  to  send  your  serrant  back,  that 
you  might  know  it  as  soon  as  possible.  We  will 
attend  to  your  instructions,  and  execute  them  as 
occasion  requires.  Trebatins  Scsevola  hopes  to  be 
with  you  in  time*. 

Since  writing  our  letter  we  have  been  told  that 
C«sar  means  to  pass  the  25th  of  March  at  Bene- 
ventum,  the  26th  at  Capua,  the  27th  at  Sijiuessa. 
We  believe  this  may  be  depended  upon. 


LETTER   XVL 

Trough  I  have  nothing  particular  to  tell  you, 
yet,  not  to  omit  any  day,  I  send  this  letter.  They 
aay  that  Cssar  will  stop  on  the  27th  at  Sinuessa. 
1  received  a  letter  from  him  the  26th,  in  which  he 
iio#  expects  every  kind  o/attittanee  from  me,  not 
•imply  my  assistance,  as  in  his  former  letter. 
Upon  my  writing  to  commend  his  clemency  in  the 
affair  of  Corfinium^  he  replied  in  the  following 
terms  :— 

C<M8ar,  Imperatory  to  Cicero,  Imperator, 
You  rightly  conceive  of  me  (for  I  am  well  known 
to  you)  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  dis- 
position  than  cruelty.  And  while  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  the  transaction  itself,  I  rejoice  with 
triumph  that  what  I  have  done  meets  with  your 
approbation.  Nor  does  it  disturb  me  that  those 
whom  I  have  set  at  liberty  are  said  to  have  gone 
away  in  order  again  to  make  war  upon  me ;  for  I 
wish  nothing  more  than  that  I  should  be  like  my- 
self, and  they  like  themselves.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  you  in  the  city,  that  on  all  occasions  I  may 
avail  myself  of  your  advice  and  every  kind  of 
assistance,  as  I  have  been  used  to  do.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than 
your  Dolabella.  To  him  accordingly  I  shall  owe 
this  favour*  ;  for  he  cannot  do  otherwise,  such  is 
his  kindness,  his  feeling,  and  his  affection  towards 
me. 


LETTER  XVIL 
I  WRITB  this  on  the  28th,  on  which  day  I  expect 
Trebatius.  Prom  his  report,  and  from  Matius's 
letter,  I  shall  consider  how  I  am  to  regulate  my 
conversation  with  him '.  O  sad  time !  And  I  have 
no  doubt  but  he  will  press  me  to  g^  to  the  city ; 
for  he  has  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  announced  even 
at  Formis,  that  he  wishes  to  have  a  full  attendance 
of  die  senate  on  the  first  of  April.  Must  I  then 
refose  him  ?  But  why  anticipate .'  I  will  imme- 
diately write  vou  an  account  of  everything.  From 
what  passes  between  us  I  shall  determine  whether 
I  should  go  to  Arpinum  or  elsewhere.  I  wish  to 
invest  my  young  Cicero  with  the  manly  robe  ',  and 

with  some  raluable  books  from  Cloeio't  library.— Ep. 
P«m.  xlIL  77. 

d  Before  CKsar'fi  arrlvaL 

•  Of  pertuadlDg  Cloero  to  go  to  Rome. 

'  Cmor. 

f  Tills  wan  utmally  done  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 


I  think  of  domg  It  tbere.  Consider,  I  beg  yo«, 
what  conne  I  shoald  take  aftdrwards  ;  for  anzirtj 
has  made  me  stupid.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  If 
you  have  received  firom  Curius  any  nccomx  d 
Tiro^.  For  Tiro  himself  has  written  to  me  in  waek 
a  manner  as  makes  me  fearful  how  he  may  be  ;  and 
those  who  come  from  thence  only  say  so  mucb, 
that  he  is  going  on  well  K  In  the  midst  of  grctf 
cares  this  also  troubles  me  ;  for  in  this  stat«  of 
things  his  assistance  and  fidelity  would  be  extremely 
useful. 


LETTER  XVIIL 

I  BATE  done  bodi  according  to  your  sdvioe; 
having  ordered  my  discourse  so  that  he  should 
rather  thinly  well  of  me  than  thank   me  i  ;    and 
having  adhered  to  my  intention  of  not  goin^  to  the 
city.     I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  would 
easily  be  persuaded :  I  never  knew  anybody  less 
so.     He  said  that  he  stood  condemned   by  my 
resolution  ;  and  that  others  would  be  slower  to 
comply,  if  I  refused  to  attend.     I  replied,  that 
their  case  was  different  from  mine^.    After  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  "  Come,  then,*'  said  he,  **  and 
propose  terms  of  peace."  "At  my  own  discretioo,'* 
said  I.     '*  Have  I,"  said  he^  "  any  right  to   pre- 
scribe to  you?"     •*  This."  I  repUed,  "  is  what  I 
shall  propose:  tiiat  it  is  not  agreeable  to   the 
senate  that  troops  should  be  sent  to  Spain,  or  tfiat 
an  army  should  be  transported  into  Ureece  ;   and 
I  shall  lament  at  some  length  the  situation  of 
Pompeius."   Then  he~"  But  I  do  not  like  that  to 
be  said."    "So  I  supposed,"  said  I ;  **and  for 
that  reason  I  wish  to  absent  myself;  becauae  I 
must  eitiier  say  this,  and  much  more  which  it  wiB 
be  impossible  for  me  to  withhold  if  I  am  there ; 
or  else  I  must  stay  away."    T^e  conclusion  was, 
that,  as  if  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  be 
desired  I  would  consider  of  it    This  I  could  not 
refuse.     So  we  parted.     I  imagine  he  was  not 
much  pleased  with  me  ;  but  I  am  pleased  with  my- 
self, which  I  have  not  been  for  some  time  past. 
-Av  for  the  rest,  O  gods,  what  an  attendance !  Or, 
as  you  used  to  say,  what  a  ghastly  troop !    Anumg 
whom  was  the  Eros'  of  Cder.    O  minors  state ! 
O  desperate  forces !    What  think  you  of  Servius* 
son  ?  and  Titinius's  ?   How  many  have  been  in  that 
very  camp,  by  which  Pompeius  was  besieged !    Six 
legions  1     He  is  himself  extremely  vigilant  and 
duing.    I  see  no  end  of  evil.     Now  at  least  you 
must  deliver  your  opinion.  What  I  have  mentioned 
was  the  last  thing  ^t  passed  between  us  ;  yet  has 
winding  up,  which   I   had  almost  omitted,  was 
ungracious ;  that  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  use 
my  adrice,  he  should  use  whose  he  could,  and 
should  think  nothing  beneath  him.    You  see  the 
man  then,  as    you  expressed  it.     "  Were  you 
grieved?"  Undoubtedly.    ••  Pray  what  IWlowed?" 


It  Cloero  bad  left  bim  sick  at  Patre.  aee  book  ▼« 
letters. 

1  Tbe  text  U  perhaps  faulty.  It  may,  howerer.  be  im4er- 
stood  according  to  tbe  abnre  Interpretation  by  pointing  It 
thus— <d  mode  nuntiant  /  S(me.    In  wuifftiiM,  ^c. 

i  Rather  esteem  me  for  my  attat^meat  to  Pompetos, 
than  thank  me  for  compliance  wltti  his  own  wishea. 

k  Others  were  not  uider  the  same  obUgattoos  to  Fom 
pelns. 

1  Supposed  to  be  some  freed>man. 
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He  went  directly  to  Pedannm,  I  to  Arpimun. 
Theoce  I  look  for  your  warbler".  *'  Plague  on  it," 
you  will  say,  "do  not  act  over  again  what  is 
past :  eren  he  whom  we  follow"  has  been  much 
disappointed."  But  I  expect  your  letter:  for 
nothing  is  now  as  it  was  before,  when  you  pro- 
posed that  we  should  see  first  how  this  would  turn 
out  The  last  subject  of  doubt  related  to  our 
interview ;  in  wHich  I  question  not  that  I  haye 
given  Caesar  some  offence.  This  is  a  reason  for 
determining  the  quicker.  Pray  let  me  have  a  letter 
from  you,  and  a  political  one.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  hear  from  yon. 


LETTER  XIX. 

I  BATE  given  my  young  Cicero  the  plain  toga* 
at  Arpinum',  in  preference  to  any  other  place,  as 
there  was  no  going  to  Rome  :  and  this  was  kindly 
received  by  my  fellow-countrymen  :  though  I  saw 
the  people  there,  and  wherever  I  passed,  afflicted 
and  downcast ;  so  sad  and  so  dreadfbl  is  the  con- 
teipplation  of  this  great  calamity.  Levies  are 
making,  and  tropps  taking  up  their  winter-quarters. 
And  if  these  measures,  even  when  adopted  by  good 
citizens,  in  prosecution  of  a  just  war,  and  conducted 
vrith  moderation,  are  yet  in  themselves  grievous ; 
how  harsh  do  you  suppose  they  now  are,  when  they 
are  adopted  by  desperate  men,  in  a  profligate  civU 
war,  and  with  all  insolence !  For  you  may  be 
•ssuTtd  there  is  not  an  abandoned  man  in  Italy 
who  is  not  among  them.  I  saw  myself  the  whole 
body  at  Formiie  ;  and  in  truth  never  thought  they 
deserved  the  name  of  men.  I  knew  them  aU ;  but 
had  never  seen  them  together.  Let  me  away,  then, 
whither  I  may,  and  relinquish  all  I  possess.  Let 
me  go  to  him,  who  will  be  more  glaid  to  see  me 
than  if  I  had  originally  been  of  his  company.  For 
then  we  had  the  greatest  hope ;  now,  I  at  least  have 
none :  yet,  besides  myself,  nobody  has  left  Italy, 
who  did  not  believe  Cssar  to  be  his  enemy.    And 

■  This  Is  probably  taken  from  tome  expnmicn  naed  by 
Atticus,  and  meant  to  denote  ttie  harbinger  of  wptiag,  at 
which  Maion  Cloero  would  lail. 

B  •<  Whom  we  follow,**  I  imagine  to  be  said  by  Cioero  in 
his  own  penou,  thereby  meaning  Pompeios,  though  the 
•entenoe  in  which  this  stands  Is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
AtUcus. 

o  The  toga  w(Mrn  in  mature  age  was  without  the  purple 
border,  which  distinguished  the  pratexta  of  youth,  and 
was  therefore  called  the  plain  toga,  or  manly  toga. 

9  Arpinum  was  the  place  of  Oicero'k  UrtlH  whare  ha 
centlnood  lo  have  a  fiunily  seat.  ' 


I  do  this  not  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  which  I 
look  upon  as  utterly  extinguished ;  but  that  nobody 
may  think  me  ungrateful  towards  him,  who  raised 
me  out  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  brought 
upon  me ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  may  not 
vritness  what  is  doing,  or  at  least  what  will  be  done. 
Indeed,  I  imagine  that  some  decrees  of  the  senate 
have  already  been  passed :  I  wish  it  may  be  in 
favour  of  Vdcatius  s  opinion «.  Yet  what  does  it 
signify  ?  for  all  are  of  one  mind.  But  Servins  will 
be  the  most  to  blame,  who  sent  his  ton  to  destroy 
Cn.  Pompeius,  or  at  least  to  take  him  prisoner', 
with  Pontius  Titinianua*.  This  latter  was  actuated 
by  fear* ;  but  the  former — ^But  let  us  cease  to  rail, 
and  at  length  come  to  tome  conclusion ;  though  I 
have  nothing  new  but  this,  which  I  wish  were  the 
shortest  poaaible,  that  there  it  life  remaining*. 
The  Adriatic  Sea  being  doeely  guarded,  I  thaH 
sail  by  the  Tyrrhenian ;  and  if  the  passage  from 
Puteoli  be  difficult,  I  shall  make  my  way  to  Croton, 
or  Thurii;  and,  good  dtisens  as  we  are,  and 
attached  to  our  country,  shall  go  to  infest  the 
sea^.  I  see  no  other  manner  of  conducting  thia 
war.  We  go  to  bury  ourselves  in  Egypt*.  We 
cannot  be  a  match  for  Csesar  with  our  army ;  and 
there  is  no  reliance  on  peace.  But  all  this  has 
been  abundantly  deplored.  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  deliver  to  Cephalion'  a  letter  about  every* 
thing  that  is  done,  even  about  the  conversation  of 
people,  unless  they  are  quite  dumbfounded.  I 
nave  followed  your  advice,  eepecially  by  maintain- 
ing in  our  interview  the  dignity  I  ought,  and  per^ 
sisting  in  not  going  up  to  the  city.  It  only  remains 
to  beg  you  will  inform  me  as  distinctly  as  possible 
(for  there  is  no  time  to  lose)  what  you  approve, 
and  what  you  think :  though  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt.  Yet  if  anythi^,  or  rather  whatever 
occurs  to  your  mind,  pray  let  me  know  it 

4  To  propose  tenns  of  peace. 

*  The  object  of  C«aar*»  army  at  Bnmditinm  oonld  be 
nothing  but  either  to  destroy  Pompeius,  or  to  make  him 
prisoner. 

•  This  must  be  the  nme  as  Titlnlus*  son,  mentioned 
before.    See  letter  18  of  this  book. 

t  The  fear  of  being  rained  by  Caeear,  if  he  had  not  Joined 
htm. 

■  The  text  is  obscure,  and  very  probably  corrupt,  so 
that  I  offer  this  translation  without  any  coafideno& 

V  That  is,  shall  go  to  Jofai  Pompeins,  even  though  his 
prescdat  purpose  be  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  his  country ; 
for  at  that  time  Italy  was  furnished  with  com  by  import** 
tioo  chiefly  from  SicOy  and  Egypt 

V  Bee  letter  11  of  this  book. 

X  The  bearer,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  Cicero's  letter. 
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LETTER  L 


Ok  the  3d  of  AprUi  having  oome  to  mj  brother's 
home  at  Laterinm',  I  received  your  letter,  and  was 
a  little  revived ;  which  had  not  been  the  case  tinoe 
this  ruination.  For  I  most  highly  value  your 
approbation  of  my  firmness  %  and  conduct.  And 
when  you  teU  me  that  Sextus  also  approves  it,  I 
am  as  mnch  pleased  as  if  I  thought  I  had  the 
commendation  of  his  fkther,  for  whose  judgment  I 
always  entertained  tiie  greatest  respect :  who  for- 
merly said  to  me,  what  I  often  recollect,  on  that 
5th  of  December',  when  I  asked  him,  **  Sextus, 
what  then  do  yon  advise  >"  '*  Let  me  not  die," 
said  he  in  the  words  of  Homer,  **  indolently  and 
ignobly ;  but  after  some  great  deed,  whidi  may  be 
heard  by  generations  to  come/'  His  authority 
therefore  lives  with  me ;  and  his  son,  who  is  like 
him,  has  the  same  weight  with  me  which  the 
fiither  had.  I  beg  yon  to  make  my  kindest  com- 
pliments to  him.  Though  you  defer  giving  your 
opinion  to  no  distant  period ;  (for  I  imagine  that 
hired  peace-maker^  has  already  summed  up; 
already  something  has  been  done  in  that  assembly 
of  senators ;  for  I  do  not  esteem  it  a  senate ;)  yet 
by  that  yon  keep  me  in  suspense ;  the  less  so  how- 
ever, because  I  cannot  doubt  of  your  opinion  about 
what  I  ought  to  do".  Why  else  should  yon  men- 
tion Flavius's  having  a  legion  and  the  province  of 
Sicily,  and  that  this  is  alrMdy  carried  into  effect  ? 
What  crimes,  think  you,  are  partly  in  preparation, 
and  now  contriving ;  partly  on  the  point  of  being 
executed?  And  should  I  disregard  that  law  of 
Solon,  your  fSeUow-cttizen',  as  I  esteem  it,  and 
mine  too,  who  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  join 
neither  party  in  a  civil  commotion  ?  Unless  you 
are  of  a  different  opinion,  both  I  and  the  children* 
shall  away  from  hence.  But  one  of  these  is  more 
certain  than  the  oUier' :  I  shall  not  however  be  in 
a  hurry  ;  I  shall  wait  for  your  advice,  and  for  the 
letter  which  I  desired  you  would  send  by  Cepha- 
lionv,  unless  you  have  already  sent  another.  When 
you  say,  not  that  you  had  heard  it  from  any  other 
quarter ;  but  that  you  thought  within  yourself,  I 
should  be  induced  to  go  up,  if  the  question  of 
peace  were  agitated ;  it  has  never  entered  into  my 
mind  that  any  question  of  peace  can  be  acitated, 
while  it  is  most  certainly  his  wish,  if  posnble,  to 

T  This  place  was  oIom  to  Aiphinm.  It  Is  mentioiiad 
book  Iv.  letter  7. 

•  In  reebting  Caear's  wishes  about  goiag  to  Rome.  See 
book  ix.  letter  18. 

•  Dietinguiehed  by  the  vigorous  meaeoree  adopted  in 
the  CatUinarian  conspiracy  by  Cloero,  who  was  then 
oonBol. 

^  Who  is  here  meant  is  uncertain.  He  appears  to  have 
been  booghc  oto*  by  Cssar,  and  probably  a  tedious  speaker, 
bj  what  is  said  of  his  somining  up. 

c  Namely,  that  I  should  quit  Italy,  now  that  Cssar 
aMomes  tyrannical  authority. 

'  An  Athenian:  to  which  title  not  only  Attious  but 
Cioero  might  reasonably  aqdre,  from  his  attachment  to 
Athens. 

«  His  son  and  nephew. 

f  His  own  departure  was  mors  certain  than  that  of  the 
Ugfi. 

a  See  book  U.  letter  19. 


deprive  Pompeiua  of  his  army  and  province :  v&kn 
perhaps  that  summary  speaker^  can  persoade  him 
to  be  quiet,  whilst  the  negotiators  go  backwards 
and  forwards.  I  see  nothing  now  that  I  can  hope, 
or  think  possible  to  be  done :  yet  this  deservee  the 
attention  of  an  upright  man,  and  is  a  great  political 
qneation ;  whether  one  should  enter  into  the  coos- 
sels  of  a  tyrant,  when  he  is  going  to  deliberate  on 
some  good  cause.  Therefore  if  it  should  happen 
that  I  am  summoned  (which  I  do  not  regard  :  for 
I  told  him  what  I  should  say  upon  the  subject  of 
peaces  which  he  strongly  reprobated),  but  yet  if  it 
should  happen,  let  me  know  what  you  think  I  oog^ 
to  do.  Nothing  has  yet  occurred  which  is  more 
deserving  of  consideration.  I  am  glad  you  wen 
pleased  with  Trebatius's  report ;  he  is  a  good  nian* 
and  a  good  dtixen ;  and  your  own  repeated  expres- 
sion of  "exceUent  weU/'  is  the  only  thin^  that 
has  hitherto  given  me  satisfaction.  I  eagerly 
expect  a  letter  from  you,  which  I  imagine  has 
already  been  sent.  You'  and  Sextus  have  main- 
tained the  same  dignity  which  you  recommend  to 
me.  Your  friend  Celer  is  more  eloquent  than 
wise.  What  you  heard  from  ToUia  about  the 
young  men  is  true.  What  you  mention  aboot  IL 
Antonins^,  appears  to  me  not  so  bad  in  &ct  aa  m 
sound.  This  irresolution,  in  whidi  I  now  am,  is 
as  bad  as  death  :  for  I  ou^t  either  to  have  acted 
with  freedom  among  the  ill-disposed ;  or,  even  sC 
some  hazard,  to  have  joined  the  good  party.  *'  Let 
us  either  follow  the  rash  measures  of  the  good  ;  or 
let  us  lash  the  boldness  of  the  wicked^."  Bodi  are 
attended  with  denser :  but  the  course  I  take  is  not 
dishonourable,  and  yet  is  not  safSe.  I  do  not  diink 
that  he*  who  sent  his  son  to  Brundisiam  oo  the 
sul:ject  of  peace  (about  which  I  entertain  the  same 
sentiments  as  you,  that  it  is  a  palpable  preteDce, 
and  that  war  is  preparing  with  all  vigour)  is  libeiy 
to  be  appointed.  Of  this,  as  I  hoped,  no  mentkm 
has  hiUierto  been  made^  I  have  therefore  the 
less  occasion  to  write,  or  even  to  tiiink  what  I 
should  do,  in  case  I  were  appointed. 


^  I  apprehend  this  to  allude  to  the  hired  ] 
mentkMied  in  the  fMiner  part  of  this  letter,  and  to  be  spe- 
ken  in  mockery  of  his  tedious  speeches .  swiwariiu  betog 
equivalent  to  per<Mra$M. 

I  See  book  Ijl  letter  I& 

J  The  foUowing  part  of  this  letter  seems  to  beapoateirM 
subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  one  from  Attious,  to  which  B 
alludes. 

k  It  is  doubtful  to  what  this  alludea;  and  indeed  R  k 
doubtful  if  the  text  be  correct. 

1  I  suspect  this  sentence  to  be  a  quotation  prodneed  hi 
illustration  of  what  immadiatdy  precedes ;  othcnrlae  tt  U 
odd  that  the  same  oboenratkm  should  be  repeated  with  as 
little  variation. 

«■  Perhape  Balbus ;  the  younger  Balbus,  who  was  hh 
nephew  by  birth,  befaig  his  son  by  adoption.  See  book  vtt 
letter  9. 

■  I  understand  this  to  mean  that  no  mentkm  had  bs« 
made  of  appointing  anybody  to  negotiate  with  Pwnpcias : 
and  he  was  glad  of  it,  not  because  he  did  not  wish  fw 
peace,  but  because  he  saw  that  all  oveaUuea  for  that  pur 
pose  would  be  insfaioere  on  the  part  of  Caaar.  and  only 
designed  either  to  allay  the  clamours  of  some  well-maanlBg 
persons  In  Italy,  or  to  embarrass  and  oast  an  odtum  «p« 
Pompeius. 
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LETTER  II. 

I  RBCBIVED  your  letter  the  5th  of  April,  which 
was  brought  by  Cepbalion  ;  and  had  designed  to 
remain  the  following  day  at  Mintnme,  and  thence 
immediately  to  embark;  but  I  stopped  at  my 
brother's  honse  in  Arcanam,  that,  till  the  arrival 
of  some  surer  information  <>,  I  might  be  less  ob. 
served,  and  yet  everything  might  be  done'  which 
coold  be  done  without  me.  The  warbler  is  now 
bere^,  and  J  am  eager  to  be  off;  no  matter  whither, 
or  by  what  passage.  But  this  will  be  for  my  con- 
sideration with  those  who  understand  it'.  Con- 
tinue,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  assist  me  with  your 
counsels,  as  you  have  hitherta  done.  The  state  of 
affairs  is  incapable  of  being  disentangled  :  every- 
thing must  be  left  to  fortune.  I  struggle  without 
any  hope.  If  anything  better  should  occur,  it  will 
be  a  surprise.  I  hope  Dionysius  has  not  set  out 
to  come  hither,  as  my  daughter  Tullia  wrote  me 
word.  Not  only  the  time  is  unsuitable ;  but  I  do 
not  care  to  have  my  troubles,  great  as  they  are, 
made  an  exhibition  to  one  who  is  not  friendly.  I 
do  not  however  wish  you  to  quarrel  with  him  on 
my  account 


LETTER  IlL 

Though  I  have  really  nothing  to  tell  you,  yet 
this  is  what  I  wanted  brides  to  know* :  whether 
CKsar  was  set  out* ;  in  what  state  he  left  the  city, 
and  whom  he  had  appointed  over  different  districts 
and  offices ;  whether  any  commissioners  had  been 
sent  by  decree  of  the  senate  to  treat  with  Pom- 
peius  and  the  consuls  on  the  subject  of  peace. 
Wishing  therefore  to  know  this,  I  have  for  that 
purpose  sent  this  letter ;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
yon  to  inform  me  about  this,  and  anything  which 
it  may  concern  me  to  know.  I  shall  wait  in 
Arcanum  till  I  hear.  This  is  the  second  letter  I 
have  dictated  to  you  this  same  7th  of  April,  having 
written  a  longer  the  day  before  with  my  own  hand". 
They  say  that  you  were  seen  in  the  court^ ;  not 
that  I  mean  to  accuse  you ;  for  I  am  myself  open 
to  the  same  accusation"".  I  am  exoecting  to  hear 
from  you,  yet  do  not  know  very  weU  what  I  should 
expect  However,  if  there  is  nothing,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  e^en  that  Cesar  by  letter  excuses 
me  for  not  gobg  up,  and  says  that  he  takes  it  in 
good  part.  I  do  not  regard  what  he  adds,  that 
Tullus  and  Servius  have  complained  of  his  not 
granting  the  same  liberty  to  them  as  to  me. 
The  silly  men!  who  would  send  their  sons  to 
besiege  Cn.  Pompeius,  yet  hesitate  themselves  to 
go  into  the  senate.  But  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
CKsar*s  letter'.  t 

« Information  respecting  Cvaar**  prooeedlnf*.  m  appears 
by  the  subeequcnt  letter. 

9  Prepanttory  to  hk  canbarkatlon. 

•I  Bee  book  U.  letter  18. 

'  The  captain  of  the  Ycewl,  and  others  aoqualBt«>d  with 
naval  affkin. 

•  Thie  refera  to  the  prooedloK  letiw. 

<  To  go  to  ^win  against  Potnpeios't  lieutenants. 

«  This  longvr  letter  was  the  first  of  this  book. 

V  The  r^ta  was  properly  the  oourt  of  the  chief  priest ; 
but  it  most  here  be  understood  of  some  place  where  Cwsar 
hold  his  court 

«  IlaTliif  met  Cnar  at  Fonnlc     ' 

s  This  has  not  oome  down  to  n& 


LETTER   IV. 

1  HAVE  received  several  letters  from  you  the 
same  day,  all  full  of  information ;  one  particularly, 
^hich  is  equivalent  to  a  volume,  deserves  to  be 
repeatedly  read,  as  I  do  ^  I  assure  you  that  your 
pains  have  not  been  thrown  away,  and  that  I  am 
extremely  obliged  to  you.  And  as  long  as  you 
can,  that  is,  as  long  as  you  know  where  to  find 
me,  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  continue  to  write 
very  frequently.  But  let  us  at  length  make  an 
end,  if  possible,  or  some  moderation,  which  is  cer- 
tainly possible,  of  the  wailing  which  I  daily  utter. 
For  I  now  no  longer  think  of  the  dignity,  the 
honours,  the  state  of  life,  which  I  have  lost ;  but 
what  I  have  enjoyed,  what  I  have  done,  in  what 
reputation  I  have  lived  ;  and,  even  in  these  cala- 
mities, what  difference  exists  between  me,  and 
those  on  whose  account  I  have  lost  everything. 
These  are  they  who,  unless  they  had  driven  me 
from  the  country,  thought  they  could  not  obtain 
the  indulgence  of  their  wishes ;  of  whose  associa- 
tion and  wicked  combination  you  see  the  issue. 
The  one'  bums  with  fury  and  wickedness,  and, 
instead  of  relaxing,  is  daily  growing  more  violent ; 
first  he  drove  him*  from  Italy ;  now  he  endeavours 
to  persecute  him  in  another^  ouarter,  to  plunder 
him  in  another*  province :  nor  does  he  any  longer 
refuse,  but  in  some  measure  demands,  that,  as  he 
is,  so  also  he  may  be  called,  a  tyrant  The  other ; 
he,  who  formerly  would  not  so  much  as  raise  me 
up  when  I  was  prostrate  at  his  feet ;  who  said  he 
could  do  nothing  contrary  to  Cesar's  will ;  having 
escaped  from  the  hands  and  sword  of  his  father- 
in-law**,  is  preparing  war  by  sea  and  land,  not 
indeed  without  provocation ;  but  however  just,  or 
even  necessary,  yet  ruinous  to  his  fellow-dtisens, 
unless  he  conquers ;  calamitous  even  if  he  doea 
conquer.  Great  aa  these  generals  are,  I  do  not 
set  their  actions,  nor  their  fortune,  before  my 
own,  however  flourishing  they  may  seem,  however 
afflicted  I,  For  who  can  ever  be  happy,  that  has 
either  abandoned  bis  country,  or  enslaved  it?  And  if, 
as  you  remind  me,  I  have  rightly  said  in  my  book*, 
that  nothing  ia  good  but  what  is  honourable, 
nothing  evil  but  what  is  base;  then  aasuredly 
each  of  those  men  is  most  wretched;  both  of 
whom  have  always  preferred  their  own  power  and 
their  pritate  advantage  before  their  country's 
prosperity  and  honour.  I  am  therefore  supported 
by  an  excellent  conscience,  when  I  reflect  that  I 
have  either  rendered  the  greatest  serrices  to  my 
country  when  it  was  in  my  power ;  or  certainly 
have  never  thought  of  it  but  with  reverence ;  and 
that  the  republic  has  been  overthrown  by  that  very 
storm  which  1  foresaw  fourteen  years  ago^  I 
shall  go  then  with  this  conscience  accompanying 
me,  in  great  affliction  it  is  true ;  yet  that,  not  ao 
much  on  my  own  or  on  my  brother's  account, 
(for  our  age,  whether  well  or  otherwise,  is  already 
spent)  as  on  account  of  the  boys,  to  whom  I  some- 


7  This  little  irrsgnUrity  of  oonstruction  is  not  to  ba 
condemned  in  a  familiar  letter,  and  asemed  to  ba  aqualiy 
admissible  in  Eaflish  as  in  Latin. 

«  Cesar.  •  Piompaltts. 

^  Greece.  c  Spain.  *  Cesar. 

•  Probably  alluding  to  his  treatlsa  on  Government,  but 
eontaincd  also  in  his  Paradoxes. 

f  At  the  lima  of  hia  cooaolata. 
SB 
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times  think  it  was  due  to  have  transmitted  also 
our  free  constitution.  One  of  these  ',  being  better 
disposed,  does  not  so  prodigiously  torment  me  :  but 
the  other  ^ — O  sad  affair  !  In  m  j  whole  life 
nothing  ever  happened  more  Tezatious  *.  Spoiled 
by  my  indulgence,  he  has  gone  such  lengths  as  I 
dare  not  mention :  but  I  am  expecting  to  hear 
from  you ;  for  you  said  you  would  write  folly  when 
you  had  seen  him.  All  my  kindness  towards  him 
has  been  tempered  with  much  severity ;  nor  is  it 
a  single  or  small  fault  that  I  have  suppressed,  but 
many  and  great  ones.  And  his  father's  lenity 
should  rather  have  called  forth  his  affection,  than 
been  so  crueUy  slighted.  The  letter  be  wrote  to 
Caesar  gave  me  so  much  pain,  that  I  never  men- 
tioned it  to  yon  ;  but  we  see  how  it  has  soured  his 
own  behaviour.  But  of  this  journey,  and  affecta- 
tion of  duty,  I  cannot  venture  to  speak  as  it  de- 
serves. I  only  know  that,  after  the  interview  with 
Hirtius,  he  was  sent  for  by  Cesar,  and  talked  with 
him  about  my  mind  being  entirely  alienated  from 
his  measures,  and  my  design  of  leaving  Italy :  and 
even  this  I  mention  with  timidity.  No  blame 
however  attaches  to  me :  the  fear  is  for  his  natural 
disposition.  It  was  this  that  corrupted  Curio,  and 
Hortensius'  son ;  not  any  fault  of  their  parents. 
My  brother  is  dejected  with  sorrow,  and  afraid  not 
so  much  for  his  own  life  as  for  mine.  To  this,  to 
this  evil,  bring  consolation,  if  you  can  find  any.  I 
should  wish  particularly  that  his  wife  may  either 
receive  the  reports  that  have  been  brough^  to  me 
as  false,  or  suppose  them  to  be  less  than  tney  are. 
If  they  are  true,  I  know  not  what  may  be  likely  to 
ensue  in  this  condition  and  flight.  If  we  had  yet 
a  free  government,  I  should  not  be  at  a  loss 
respecting  either  the  severity  or  the  indulgence  to 
be  used.  Either  anger,  or  grioT,  or  fear,  has 
prompted  me  to  write  this  with  more  asperity 
than  accords  with  either  your  or  my  affection 
towards  him.  If  what  I  have  heard  be  true,  you 
will  pardon  me ;  if  false,  I  shaU  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  pluck  from  me  this  error.  But  however 
this  be,  you  will  impute  nothing  to  the  unde,  or 
to  the  father.  When  I  had  written  so  far,  I  received 
a  message  fit)m  Curio,  that  he  would  call  upon 
me ;  for  he  had  arrived  in  Cumanum  the  evening 
before,  that  is,  the  13th.  Therefore,  if  I  collect 
from  his  conversation  anything  to  tell  you,  I  will 
add  it  to  my  letter. 

Curio  passed  by  my  house,  and  sent  me  word 
that  he  would  come  presently.  He  went  to  address 
the  people  at  Puteoli;  and  having  done  so,  he 
returned,  and  was  with  me  a  considerable  time.  O 
foul  affair!  You  know  the  man;  he  concealed 
nothing.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  all  who  had  b^n  condemned  by  the 
Pompeian  law  will  be  restored^ ;  accordingly  he  is 
to  make  use  of  their  services  in  Sicily.  He  made 
no  doubt  of  Caesar's  getting  possession  of  Spain ; 
that  he  would  then  pursue  Pompeius  with  his 
army,  wherever  he  might  be ;  and  that  his  death 
would  be  the. termination  of  the  war.  Nothing 
could  be  nearer  accomplished  ^ :  that  Caesar  had 


r  His  own  son.  it  Quintua*  son. 

>  He  appears  to  hsTe  been  paying  court  to  Cvaar,  at  the 
expense  of  his  father  and  tmde.  It  was  the  more  vexa- 
tious to  Cicero,  beoaose  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  keep 
well  with  OcMT,  both  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  that  of 
his  country. 

J  See  book  ix.  letter  14. 


wished  in  the  transport  of  his  anger  to  have  had 
the  tribune  Metellus  *  put  to  death ;  and  if  tins  had 
been  executed,  a  great  slaughter  must  haire  eosmed : 
that  many  had  advised  a  slaughter ;  and  that  he 
abstained  from  cruelty,  not  by  inclination^  or  natml 
disposition,  but  because  he  thought  that  ykmeiiff 
was  popular  ;  but  that  if  he  lost  the  afiectioiis  ef 
the  people,  he  would  become  cruel ;  and  be  wss 
much  disturbed  when  he  understood  tliat  he  had 
given  offence  to  the  populace  in  the  afifair  ct  the 
treasury"*.  In  consequence  of  which,  tihoogh  he 
had  determined  to  harangue  the  people  before  be 
left  the  city,  he  did  not  venture  to  do  so,  and  set 
out  with  his  mind  greatly  agitated.  Upoa  mj 
asking  him  what  he  foresaw;  what  conduct*; 
what  republic  ;  he  plainly  admowledged  tiot 
there  was  no  hope  remaining.  He*'  was  afraid  of 
Pompeius's  fleet ;  and  said  ^t  if  it  should  be  ecL 
lected,  he  should  quit  Sicily.  What,  said  1,  are 
those  six  fasces  of  yours  ?  If  they  are  granted  by 
the  senate,  why  are  they  covered  with  laorel »  ?  H 
by  Caesar,  why  are  there  six  q  ?  **  I  wished,"  sa^ 
he,  "  to  get  them  by  a  surreptitious  decree  of  tht 
senate,  for  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise  ;  bi^  mem 
he  is  become  much  more  hostile  to  tlie  senate,  wai 
says,  '  From  me  everything  $haU  proceed  J*  Hie; 
are  six,  because  I  did  not  choose  to  have  twehe, 
as  I  might"  I  then  said,  how  much  I  wished 
that  I  had  asked  Caesar  for  what  1  understaa^ 
Philippus  has  obtained' ;  but  I  was  ashamed,  be- 
cause he  had  not  obtained  anything*  from  me.  ^  He 
would  willingly  have  granted  it  to  yon,^  says  he; 
**  but  suppose  yourse&r  to  have  obtained  it ;  lor  I 
will  inform  him,  as  you  yourself  shall  please^  of  oar 
having  talked  together  about  it :  but  what  does  it 
signify  to  him  where  you  are,  since  you  refuse  to 
come  into  the  senate  ?  Yet  now  you  wonld  haw 
given  him  no  offence  on  that  account,  if  you  bad 
not  been  in  Italy."  To  which  I  replied,  that  I 
sought  for  retirement  and  solitude,  especially  aa 
account  of  my  lictors.  He  applauded  my  condact 
Well,  then,  said  I,  my  way  to  Greece  lies  throcfk 
your  province*,  since  the  coast  of  the  Adriatk  is 
occupied  by  soldiers.  **  What,"  said  he,  **  cooti 
be  more  desirable  for  me  ?"  And  he  added  a  gnst 
deal  with  much  liberality.  So  that  this  is  wsm 
settled,  that  I  can  sail  not  only  safely,  but  openly. 
The  rest  he  postponed  to  the  next  day,  in  whi^ 
if  there  should  be  anything  worth  relating,  I  vifi 
let  you  know  it.  There  are  some  things,  however, 
which  I  omitted  to  ask ;  as,  whether  Camr  weoU 
wait  for  an  interregnum  ?  or — how  can  I] 


k  This,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  Latin  1 
applies  to  what  follows. 

1  This  Metellus  had  opposed  'CSnar  in  his  plnader  4 
the  public  treasury.    Bee  book  viL  letter  19. 

n  Cesar  had  forcibly  seixed  the  public  money  ia  tki 
treasury  at  Rome,  the  tribune  Metellus  In  vabi  iiasfcil'i 
him. 

B  The  word  exemplum  in  this  place  seems  to  man 
"  what  character  Ocsar  would  exhibit.**  Bee  book  vi. 
letter  80. 

"Curio.    See  letter  7  of  this  book. 

»  The  laurels  were  attecbed  by  the  soldieca.  In  coaw 
qu<moe  of  some  signal  rictory  gained  orer  aa  eoeray. 

4  The  consuls  and  proconsuls  had  twelre  liotan  gtves 
them  by  the  senate,  the  propraHois  had  only  six, 

'  Licence  to  li^e  where  he  pleased. 

•  Casar  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with  Cfccto  a 
wishing  htm  to  go  to  Rome.    See  book  Lx.  letter  IS. 

t  8ioily» 

•  Or  act  from  his  own  authority,  as  If  he  wera  a  k)^ 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 


it  ?  He  said  that  the  ooMnltte  had  been  offered 
to  himself,  hot  that  he  had  declined  it  for  the  next 
year.  There  are  other  drcnmstancea,  also,  about 
which  I  shall  inquire.  In  condosion,  he  aware, 
what  he  would  easily  accomplish,  that  Caesar  ought 
to  be  most  friendly  towards  me.  *'  For  what,  I 
say",  has  Dolabella  written  to  me?'*  I  asked 
what  ?  He^  asserted,  that  when  he  had  written  to 
desire  that  I  would  go  to  Rome,  Cesar  expressed 
the  greatest  thankfulness,  and  not  only  approved, 
but  was  eren  glad  that  I  had  acted  as  I  did.  What 
tiiink  jou  ?  I  have  resumed  my  composure.  For 
that  suspicion  of  domestic  calamity,  and  of  the 
conversation  with  Hirtius,  has  been  greatly  relieved. 
How  I  wish  him*^  to  prove  worthy  of  us !  And 
how  I  invite  myself  to  find  some  excuse*  for  him  I 
But  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  communication 
with  Hirtius.  There  must  be  something ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  if  it  might  turn  out  to  be  iiMonsider- 
nble.  And  yet  I  wonder  he  should  not  have  come 
back.  But  we  shall  see  how  it  is.  You  will  let 
the  Oppii  give  credit  to  Terentia^  This  is  now 
the  only  thing  to  be  apprehended  in  the  city*. 
Assist  me,  however,  with  your  advice,  whether  I 
should  go  by  land  to  Rhegium,  or  should  embark 
firom  hence.  But  since  1  do  not  go  immediately, 
I  shall  have  something  to  write  to  you,  as  soon  as 
I  have  seen  Curio.  Pray  take  care,  as  usual,  to  let 
me  know  how  Tiro  goes  on*. 


LETTER  V. 
Or  my  general  intention  I  conceive  I  have 
already  written  to  you  explicitly  enough ;  respect- 
ing the  day,  nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty, 
but  that  it  will  not  be  before  the  new  moon. 
Curio's  discourse  the  next  day  came  to  the  same 
amount,  unleu  that  he  still  more  openly  gave  me 
to  understand  that  he  saw  no  end  to  this  state  of 
things.  The  charge  you  impose  upon  me  of  regu- 
lating the  young  Quintus,  is  an  Arcadian  under- 
taking^. However,  I  will  leave  nothing  untried ; 
and  1  wish  you  would  do  so  too :  but  I  shall  not 
spare  him.  I  wrote  immediately  to  Vestorius 
about  Tuliia' ;  and  indeed  she  pressed  me  eai^ 
neatly.  Vectenus  has  spoken  to  you  more  reason- 
ably than  he  wrote  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  sufficiently 
express  my  surprise  at  the  carelessness  of  the 
incription  ^.    For  upon  hearing  from  Philotimus 

•  I  ondertUnd  tbtm  to  be  the  words  of  Curio,  so  that 
imqtutm  mcttoi  Cmrio  mid. 

V  DolabelhL 

w  ToQUf  Quintus. 

s  This  I  ooao(;lve  to  be  the  mwrntny  of  the  original, 
which  has  been  varioatly  Interpreted,  and,  as  Is  too  f^ 
qn«ot  In  obaoun  texts,  unwarrantably  altered. 

T  See  note  ■  on  book  viiL  letter  7. 

<  The  want  of  money  Is  the  only  thing  to  be  appre- 
hended for  Terentia ;  the  number  of  other  females  of  dis- 
tinction doing  away  any  Impropriety  In  her  remaining 
there.    See  book  vtt.  letter  14. 

•  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  Tiro  was  left  lU  at  Patrw. 
^  In  the  original  is  the  word  Areadia,  which  Is  probably 

taken  from  an  orade  reported  In  the  flnt  book  of  Herodo- 
tiw*a  history,  dlacountenaneing,  as  a  woik  of  great  difll- 
ealty.ameditated  attack  of  Arcadia  by  the  LaoedeoMnlanSi 
See  letter  19  of  this  book 

e  It  Is  uncertain  to  what  this  alludes ;  but  esems.  by 
what  foUowe,  [ace  letter  13  of  this  book,]  most  probably  to 
relate  to  an  advance  of  money. 

•  This  may  probably  allude  to  Vectenus  having  oalled 


that  I  might  purchase  that  cottage  from  Canuleius 
for  50  sestertU(400/.),  and  might  have  it  for  leas, 
if  I  applied  to  Vectenus ;  I  did  apply  to  him  to  get 
some  abatement,  if  he  could,  fit>m  that  sum.  He 
engaged  to  do  so  ;  and  sent  me  word  a  little  while 
ago,  that  he  had  bought  it  for  30  sestertia  (240/.), 
and  desired  I  would  &t  him  know  to  whom  I  would 
have  it  assigned ;  that  the  money  was  to  be  paid 
the  13th  of  November.  I  wrote  to  him  rather 
angrily,  yet  with  a  familiar  joke.  But  now,  as  he 
acts  with  liberality,  I  do  not  mean  to  ftnd  fault 
with  him,  and  have  written  to  tell  him  that  I  had 
been  set  right  by  you.  1  shall  be  glad  to  bear  what 
you  intend  about  your  journey,  and  when.  April  17. 


LETTER  VI. 
Nothing  now  stops  me  but  the  season.  1  shall 
use  no  cunning  in  my  proceedings*,  happen  what 
may  in  Spain.  Nevertheless  keep  my  counseL  I 
have  explained  to  you  all  my  intentions  in  a  former 
letter,  for  which  reason  this  will  be  short ;  besides, 
I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  busy.  Respecting  young 
Quintus,  **  I  take  all  pains'  ''^you  know  the  rest. 
The  advice  you  give  me  is  both  friendly  and  pru- 
dent ;  but  everything  will  be  easy,  if  I  can  only 
guard  against  himr.  It  is  an  arduous  task.  There 
are  many  excellent^  points  about  him :  but  nothing 
plain,  nothing  candid.  I  wish  you  had  undertaken 
to  manage  the  young  man ;  for  his  father,  by  hia 
over-indulgence,  undoea  whatever  I  do.  If  1  could 
act  without  the  father's  interference,  I  could  ma- 
nage him.  This  you  can  doU  But  I  forgive  him. 
It  is,  I  say,  an  arduous  task.  I  have  been  con- 
fidently  told  that  Pompeius  is  going  through  lUyrium 
to  Gauli.  I  must  now  ooiMider  how  and  which 
way  I  shall  proceed. 


LETTER  Vn. 
I  auiTi  approve  your  going  to  Apulia  and 
Sipontum,  ana  that  appearance^  of  unsettledness, 
and  do  not  consider  you  to  be  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  myself.  Not  but  we  have  both 
the  same  duty  to  perform  in  the  republic ;  but  that 
is  not  the  question.  The  struggle  is,  who  shall  be 
king ;  in  which  the  more  moderate  king  has  been 
driven  out,  he  who  is  the  better  and  honester  of 
the  two,  who  must  conquer,  or  the  very  name  of 
the  Roman  people  will  be  extinguiahed :  yet  if  he 
conquers,  he  inll  conquer  after  the  manner  and 
example  of  Sulla.    In  this  struggle,  therefore,  it  is 


Cicero  bytheUUeof  •' Prooonsul,"  [see  letter  11  of  this 
book,]  In  oonjwqu«Doe  of  whk^  Cicero  In  rotnra  called 
him  wtonetalht  or  **  mooey-etamper.**  Cicero  eeemt  to 
have  been  diepleased  with  the  abrupt  manner  In  which 
Yeotenus  had  concluded  the  purchase,  and  Ibnd  the  day 
of  payment,  without  oonwilting  him. 

•  Shall  not  wait  to  eee  how  things  turn  out  in  Spain. 

'  This  allodes  to  a  paMage  in  Terence,  where  an  old  man 
ezpoees  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  educate  his  son. 

r  Young  Quintus. 

k  Bee  letters  10  and  18  of  this  book. 

1  Cicero  was  living  with  his  brother  dnintus,  wberess 
Attions  was  beycod  the  reach  of  his  influence. 

J  I  soppoes  on  his  way  to  Spain ;  but  it  was  not  true. 

k  Atticns,  not  willing  to  offend  Ccaar  by  abniptly 
quitting  Italy,  eeems  to  have  intended  to  paa  eoms  thne 
Irregularly  In  the  south-eastern  parte  prevlouely  to  his 
departure. 
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not  for  you  openly  to  espooM  either  party,  but  to 
bend  to  the  times.  Bat  my  case  is  a  different  one, 
being  under  such  obligations  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
appear  ungrateful  f  do  not.  however,  think  of 
going  into  the  field  ;  but  of  retiring  into  Malta,  or 
some  other  place  of  equal  insignificance.  You  will 
say,  "By  this  you  do  not  help  him,  towards  whom 
you  wish  to  show  your  gratitude  :  nay,  perhaps  he 
would  rather  have  wished  you  did  not  go."  But 
about  this  we  shall  see  afterwards.  Let  me  but  get 
out ;  which  Dolabella  and  Curio  enable  me  to  do 
at  a  better  season,  the  one  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  the 
other  by  the  straits  of  Sicily'.  I  have  had  some 
hopes  that  Serrius  Sulpicins  might  wish  to  converse 
with  me*  ;  and  1  sent  myfireed..man  Philotimus  to 
him  with  a  letter.  If  he  will  act  a  manly  part,  it 
may  prove  a  valuable  meeting ;  if  otherwise,  I  shall 
still  maintain  the  same  character  as  I  used  to  do. 
Curio  has  been  staying  with  me,  thinking  that 
Cesar  is  dejected  by  the  popular  displeasure,  and 
himself  diffident  about  Sicily,  if  Pompeius  should 
have  set  sail.  I  have  given  the  young  Quintus  a 
rough  reception.  I  find  it  was  avarice,  and  the 
hope  of  a  handsome  present  This  is  bad  enough, 
but  I  trust  there  is  nothing  of  that  baseness  which 
I  had  apprehended".  This  fault  I  imagine  you  will 
attribute  not  to  my  indulgence,  but  to  his  natural 
disposition,  while  I  endeavour  by  discipline  to 
regulate  him.  You  will  arrange  with  Philotimus 
what  you  think  best  about  the  Oppii  of  Velia^'.  I 
shall  consider  Epirus  as  my  own' ;  but  I  think  of 
taking  a  different  course. 


LETTER  VIIL 
Thb  state  of  things  admonishes,  and  you  have 
pointed  out,  and  I  see  myself,  that  it  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  our  writing  upon  such  subjects  as  it 
might  be  hazardous  to  have  intercepted.  But  as 
my  daughter  TuUia  frequently  writes  to  me,  begging 
me  to  wait  the  event  of  what  is  doing  in  Spain, 
and  constantly  adds  that  you  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, which  indeed  1  perceive  by  your  letters ;  I 
have  thought  it  not  unsuitable  to  let  you  know  my 
sentiments  upon  Uiat  subject.  I  think  the  advice 
would  be  prudent,  if  I  meant  to  shape  my  conduct 
by  the  fiite  of  Spain,  which  you  say  I  ought  to  do. 
For  it  must  necessarily  happen,  either  that  Ciesar 
is  driven  out  of  Spain,  which  I  should  exceedingly 
desire ;  or  that  the  war  is  protracted ;  or  that  he, 
as  he  seems  confidently  to  expect,  seizes  upon 
Spain.  If  he  is  driven  out,  with  what  grace  or 
honour  shall  I  then  go  to  Pompeius,  when  I  imagine 
Curio  himself  1  will  go  over  to  him  ?    If  the  war  is 

frotracted,  for  what  am  I  to  wait,  or  how  long  ? 
t  remains,  that  if  we  are  beaten  in  Spain,  I  should 
be  quiet.  But  upon  this  point  I  think  otherwise. 
For  I  would  sooner  desert  him'  a  conqueror,  than 
conquered  and  doubtful  (instead  of  confident)  of 

'  Dolftbella  and  Curio  were  Cicero's  friends,  and  held 
commands  in  those  parU  respectively. 

■  Serrius  Sulpioius  was  a  senator  of  great  respect,  a 
friend  of  Cicero's,  and  a  favourer  of  peace,  but  of  a  timid 
character. 

»  See  letter  4  of  this  book. 

o  See  book  viiL  letter  7.  and  book  vii.  letter  13. 

P  This  must  be  supposed  to  be  In  answer  to  some  letter 
from  Attioos,  offering  Cioero  the  free  use  of  his  place  in 
Bptnui 

«  Who  is  of  Cesar's  party.  '  Cesar. 


his  affain.  Inasmudi  as  I  foresee  exeeatiimf  W  he 
is  victorious,  and  violation  of  private  property ,  ami 
the  recall  of  exiles,  and  cancelling  of  debts,  mmi 
honours  bestowed  upon  the  basest  men,  and  m  king- 
dom  such  as  not  only  no  Roman,  bat  not  eras  any 
Persian  can  bear,  is  it  possible  for  my  indignalu 
to  be  silent  ?  Can  my  eyes  sustain  the  sigbt  oi  my 
delivering  my  opinion  *  in  the  company  oiGtbimm* 
And  even  of  his  being  called  upon  to  speak  fint? 
In  the  presence  of  your  client  Clseliiis  ?    In  thit 
of  C.  Ateius's  client  Plaguletus  ?    And  tiie  rasft  ? 
But  why  do   I  enumerate   my  enemies  ?   whik 
I  cannot  without  pain  see  in  the  senate  my  on 
connexions*,  whom  I  have  myself  defended*  nor 
act  amongst  them  without  shame.      What  if  H 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so  ?     For  his  friends  write  me  word  that  ke  it 
hr  from  being  satisfied  with  me,  because  I  htn 
not  gone  into  the  senate.    However,  I  cannot  ea- 
tertain  a  thought  of  recommending  myaelf  to  Iub, 
and  that  with  some  risk,  with  whom  I  refiosed  ta 
be  united  even  with  recompense.    Then  consiifr 
this,  that  the  whole  contest  is  not  to  be  decided 
in  Spain;  unless  yon  suppose  that,  upon  losiai 
this,  Pompeius  will  throw  up  his  arms  ;  notmiA- 
standing  his  whole  plan  is  Themistodean".  For  ke 
deems  him  who  is  in  possession  of  the  sea  t»  br 
necessarily  master  of  afiairs.     Hence,  vrithost  crs 
striving  to  keep  Spain  by  itself,  he  has  alwt|i 
made  naval  preparations  his  principal  care.    He 
will  accordingly  sail,  when  the  season  is  fit,  witk  a 
prodigious  ileeti  and  will  come  to   Italy  ;  wboe 
what  shall  I  be,  sitting  idle  ?  For  it  will  no  loafv 
be  allowable  to  be  neuter.    Shall  I  then  oppose  Is 
fleet  ?  What  evil  can  be  greater,  or  eren  so  gissc  ? 
What  indeed  can  be  baser  ?    Have  I  fe^iiy*  mi 
alone  borne  his  wickedness  against  the  absent ;  md 
shall  1  not  bear  it  in  company  witih  Pompeios  ud 
the  other  chiefs  ?    Bnt  if,  setting  aside  daty,  «e 
consider  only  the  danger;  there  is  danger  froa 
those*",  if  I  do  wrong ;  from  him*,  if  I  do  right: 
nor  can  any  plan  be  devised  fai  these  tronbfes  wUd 
is  free  from  danger.    There  can  therefiMre  be  s^ 
doubt  but  I  should  avoid  doing  anything  bsse  wtk 
danger,  whidi  I  would  avoid  even    witk  saleef. 
Should  I  not  have  crossed  the  sea  along  with  Pov 
peius  ?    It  was  not  in  my  power ;  them  is  tk 
account  of  the  days.  Besides  (to  confess  the  trail^ 
without  that  concealment  which  I  might  ose),  oae 
thing  deceived  me,  which  perhaps  oug^t  not,  boi  ^ 
did  deceive  me ;  for  I  thought  there  would  be  peace : 
and  if  this  had  taken  place,  I  did  not  care  to  hew 
Csesar  angry  with  me,  at  the  time  that  he  wmU 
be  reconciled  to  Pompeius.    For  I  had  already  Ut 
the  effects^  of  their  union.    It  was  through  fear  rf 
this  that  I  fell  into  this  dilatorineas.     But  I  ifaE 
obtain  every  purpose  if  I  make*  haste :  if  I  dekf. 
I  shall  lose  it     And  yet,  my  Atticns,  certain  bi> 
guries  inspire  me  with  confident  hope ;  not  tke 
auguries  of  our  college*  collected  by  Appios,  b^ 


•  In  the  B 
'  Reoalled  from  banishment  by  Casar*s  aathority. 

•  Who  retired  before  the  Persians  from  AtheoSk  to  eo 
<iuer  them  at  sea. 

^  The  text  Is  probably  corrupt.    I  offer  this  taiterprca 
tion  as  what  appears  the  least  exoeptfonaldeL 

•  Pompeius's  party.  '  Csesar. 

T  Whea  Pompeius  assisted  ClodiusTs  views  by  roaaoa  of 
his  own  connexion  with  Cesar. 
«  To  quit  Italy.  •  The  college  of  augva 
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tikoee  of  Plato  on  the  subject  of  tyrants.  For  I 
do  not  see  bj  what  means  be  can  long  remain  with- 
out falKng  off  himself,  eren  withont  any  exertiofi 
on  oar  part :  since  fresh  and  flourishing,  in  the 
space  of  six  or  seren  days,  he  became  the  object 
of  the  bitterest  hatred  to  that  same  indigent  and 
abandoned  multitude ;  having  so  soon  lost  the  pre- 
tension of  two  things ;  of  clemency,  in  the  case  of 
Metdlus  ^ ;  of  wealth,  in  the  affiur  of  tbe  trea- 
sury ',  Now  what  oompanioDs  or  ministers  can 
he  employ,  if  the  provinces,  if  the  republic  is  to 
be  goTerxiied  by  persons,  no  one  of  whom  has  been 
able  to  regulate  his  own  patrimony  for  two  months? 
There  is  no  enumerating  all  the  particulan,  which 
70a  will  readily  comprehend ;  only  place  them  in 
your  view,  and  you  will  presently  underatand  that 
such  a  kingdom  can  hardly  last  six  months.  If  I 
am  mistaken  in  this,  I  shall  bear  it,  as  many  ex- 
odknt  men,  distinguished  in  the  republic,  have 
borne  it :  unless  you  imagine  that  I  would  rather 
die  like  Sardanapdus  in  his  bed  *,  than  in  a  The- 
mistoclean  exile :  who  being,  as  Thucydides  says, 
**  the  ablest  to  apprehend  things  present,  after  Uie 
shortest  consultation ;  and  far  tbe  best  to  con- 
jecture of  things  to  come,  what  was  likely  to  take 
place ;"  yet  iUi  into  those  straits,  which  he  would 
have  avoided,  if  nothing  had  deceived  him.  Though 
be  was  one  who,  in  the  words  of  the  same  author, 
'*  eminently  foresaw  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
wlule  they  were  yet  in  obscurity ;"  yet  he  did  not 
see  either  how  to  escape  the  envy  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, or  that  of  his  own  fellow-citizens,  nor  what  he 
was  promising  to  Artaxerxes.  That  night  would  not 
have  been  so  calamitous  to  the  prudent  Africanus  ; 
nor  that  day  of  Sulk's  superiority  so  sad  to  the 
shrewd  C.  Marina  ;  if  nothing  had  deceived  them. 
Nevertheless  I  support  my  opinion  by  the  augury 
I  have  mentioned.  This  does  not  deceive  me ; 
nor  will  it  turn  out  otherwise.  He  must  fall  either 
by  his  enemies,  or  by  himself,  who  indeed  is  his 
own  woret  enemy.  I  hope  this  may  happen  during, 
my  life,  though  it  is  time  for  me  to  think  of  that 
eternal,  not  of  this  short  life.  But  should  anything 
happen  to  me  sooner  than  I  expect,  it  signifies 
little  whether  I  see  it  done,  or  foresee  that  it  will  be 
done.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  to  be  borne,  that  I 
should  submit  to  those  against  whom  the  senate 
armed  me  with  authority  to  see  that  the  republic 
jreeeived  no  detriment  *.  To  you  I  commend  all 
my  concerns ;  though  such  is  your  affection  to- 
vrsrds  me  that  they  need  not  my  commendation. 
In  Uct  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you ;  for  I  sit  here 
<mly  waking  for  an  opportunity  to  saiL  Yet  no- 
thing ever  so  demanded  to  be  told,  as  that  of  all  your 
multipliad  kindnesses  none  was  at  any  time  more 
aooeptahle  to  me  than  the  sweet  and  assiduous  at- 
tention you  have  bestowed  on  my  dear  Tnllia.  She 
is  herself  highly  gratified  by  it ;  and  I  no  less  so. 
Her  exoeUence  is  indeed  wonderful.  How  does  she 
bear  the  public  misfortunes  1  How  her  own  do- 
mestic embarrassments !  And  what  a  courage  does 
she  show  at  my  departure  !  Call  it  natural  affec- 
tkm»  or  the  completest  union  of  minds ;  yet  she 

i»  Whom  he  had  wished  to  kiU.  See  letter  4  of  this 
hook. 

<  The  plonder  of  which  showed  that  he  was  In  want  of 
money. 

^  Sardanapalus  was  an  Aaqrriaa  king  dlstfaignifihod  for 
liis  effeminacy. 

«  In  his  oonsulahip. 


would  have  me  do  what  is  right,  and  be  well 
esteemed.  But  of  this  too  much,  lest  I  call  forth 
my  own  sensibility.  If  you  hear  anything  certain 
about  Spain,  or  anything  else,  while  I  remain  in 
Italy,  yon  wUl  write  to  me.  And  at  my  departure, 
I  shiedl  perhaps  send  again  to  yon  ;  and  the  rather, 
because  Tullia  seemed  to  think  you  would  not  at 
present  leave  Italy.  I  must  manage  to  get  An- 
tonius's  consent,  as  well  as  Curio's,  to  my  residing 
at  Malta,  without  taking  a  part  in  this  war.  I 
wish  I  may  find  him  as  accommodating  and  kind 
to  me  as  Curio.  He '  is  said  to  be  coming  to  Mi- 
sennm  the  2d  of  May,  that  is  to-day ;  but  he  has 
sent  before  an  ungracious  letter,  of  which  I  inclose 
a  copy. 

Antonius,  Tribune  of  the  PeopUi  Proprmtory  to 
Cicero,  Itnperator, 
Unlkss  I  had  a  great  regard  for  you,  indeed 
much  greater  than  you  imagine,  I  should  not  have 
minded  the  report  which  is  spread  about  you, 
especially  as  I  do  not  believe  it ;  yet  loving  you  as 
I  do,  I  cannot  dissemble  that  the  very  rumour, 
however  unfounded,  greatly  affects  me.  I  cannot 
think  that  you  will  cross  the  sea,  considering  your 
affection  for  Dolabella  and  your  daughter,  that 
accomplished  woman^and  the  esteem  in  which  you 
are  held  by  all  of  us',  to  whom  indeed  your  dignity 
and  splendour  are  almost  dearer  than  to  yourself. 
But  I  have  not  thought  it  the  part  of  a  friend  to 
be  indifferent  to  what  is  said  even  by  ill-disposed 
persons ;  and  I  have  acted  with  the  greater  zeal, 
because  I  consider  the  task  imposed  upon  me  to  be 
the  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  offence  which  has 
arisen  between  us^,  rather  from  my  jealousy  than 
from  any  injury  on  your  part.  For  I  would  have 
yon  believe  that,  excepting  my  Cssar,  nobody  is 
dearer  to  me  than  you,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
I  am  persuaded  Csesar  esteems  M.  Cicero  among 
his  best  friends.  Therefore  I  beg  you,  my  Cicero, 
to  take  no  hasty  step, — ^but  to  distrust  the  attach- 
ment of  one*,  who  first  injured  you  that  he  might 
afterwards  confer  a  kindness ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  not  to  run  away  from  one  J  who,  though  he 
should  not  love  you  (which,  however,  cannot  be 
the  case),  yet  would  wish  you  to  be  in  safety  and  in 
honour.  I  have  expressly  sent  to  you  my  intimate 
friend  Calpumius,  that  you  may  be  assured  of  the 
great  interest  I  take  in  your  life  and  dignity. 

The  same  day  Philotimus  brought  tbe  following 
letter  from  Csesar. 

Cmsar,  Imperatoff  to  Cicero^  Imperator, 

Though  I  was  persuaded  that  you  would  do 
nothing  rashly  or  imprudently,  yet  I  have  been 
moved  by  common  report  to  write  to  you,  and  to 
request,  by  tbe  intimacy  between  us,  that  you 
would  not  in  this  declining  state  of  affaira  take  any 
step  which  yon  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take 
in  their  sound  state.  For  you  will  both  inflict  a 
severer  blow  on  our  friendship,  and  less  well  con- 
sult your  own  advantage,  if  you  appear  to  be 

'  Antonlua. 
r  Us  of  Cesar  •  party. 

^  Antonlns  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  augurdiip  in 
opposition  to  Cicero, 
i  PompeSoik 
i  Cesar. 
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infloeoced  not  by  tiie  ooone  of  erents  (for  ererj- 
thing  seems  to  haye  faUen  out  most  fovoiirable  to 
US,  most  adverse  to  them),  nor  by  attachment  to 
tiie  cause  (for  that  was  the  same  when  yon  judged 
it  proper  to  abstain  from  their  counsels),  but  by 
condemnation  of  some  act  of  mine, — than  which 
yon  can  do  nothing  more  painful  to  me.  That  you 
may  not  do  it  I  beg  of  you,  by  the  right  of  our 
friendship.  Besides,  what  can  be  more  proper  for 
a  good  and  peaceable  man  and  a  good  dtiien  than 
to  abstain  from  dvil  broils?  This  tome  who 
would  wish  it  cannot  do  because  of  the  danger ; 
you,  to  whom  the  testimony  of  my  life  and  the 
assurance  of  my  friendship  are  well  known,  will 
never  find  anything  either  more  secure  or  more 
honourable  than  to  abstain  from  all  hostility. 
April  16.    On  my  journey. 


LETTER  IX. 

Tbb  arrival  of  PhiloUmus  (what  a  feuow  he  is  ! 
how  silly !  how  often  misrepresenting  in  favour  of 
Pompeius !)  has  frightened  to  death  all  my  com- 
panions. As  for  myself,  I  am  become  callous. 
None  of  our  people  entertained  a  doubt  of  ^Cesar's 
having  checked  his  progress  ;  **  whereas  he  is  said 
to  advance  with  the  utmost  speed :  and  that  '*  Pe- 
treius  had  joined  Afranius,*'  though  he  brings  no 
intelligence  of  the  kind.  In  short  it  was  even 
believed  that  Pompeius  was  passing  with  a  great 
force  through  Illynum  into  Germany ;  for  this  was 
confidently  asserted.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  I  ought  to  get  away  to  Malta,  till  we  see  what 
is  done  in  Spain.  From  Caesar's  letter  it  appears 
as  if  I  might  almost  do  this  with  his  consent ;  for 
be  says  that  I  can  do  nothing  more  honourable  or 
more  safe  than  to  withdraw  from  all  contention. 
You  will  say  then,  '*  where  is  that  resolution  which 
you  professed  in  your  last  letter."  It  is  hoe,  and 
it  is  unaltered,  fiut  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  de- 
termine only  at  my  own  risk.  The  tears  of  my 
family  sometimes  soften  me,  when  they  entreat  me 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  war  in  Spain.  The  boys 
could  not  without  great  emotion  read  a  letter  from 
M.  CkUus  written  in  a  lamentable  strain,  and  en« 
treating  me  to  wait  for  the  same  event*  and  not  to 
betray  so  rashly  my  fortunes,  my  only  daughter, 
and  all  my  connexions.  My  own  son,  indeed,  is 
of  greater  spirit,  and  for  that  very  reason  affects 
me  the  more,  and  seems  to  be  anxious  only  about 
my  reputation.  To  Malta,  therefore :  thence  whi- 
ther it  shall  seem  prudent  Do  you,  however, 
even  now  let  me  hear  from  you,  especially  if  there 
is  any  news  of  Afranius.  If  I  have  any  conversa- 
tion with  Antonius,  I  will  let  you  know  what  has 
been  done  :  but,  as  you  advise,  I  shall  be  cautious 
in  trusting  him  ;  for''  the  means  of  concealing  my 
design  are  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  I  expect 
Servius  on  the  seventh  of  May,  for  whom  I  shall 
wait,  at  the  desire  of  Postumia*  and  the  young 
Servius.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  ague  is  better. 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  CkUus's  letter. 


^  This  relates  to  the  expediency  of  ohtainlng  Antonins's 
ooDseDt  to  Oloero'i  departure,  tinoe  it  was  both  difBonlt 
and  dangerous  to  attempt  it  hy  stealth. 

I  Pbetumia  was  the  wife  of  Servius  Solpicins,  the  person 
here  intended. 


Cmliui  to  Cicero. 
I  AM  distressed  by  your  letter,  in  wfaidk  yam 
show  that  your  thoughts  are  engaged  about  nothing 
but  what  is  sad.  What  this  is  you  do  not  ezprentf 
say ;  nevertheless  you  saffidently  declare  the  natare 
of  what  you  contemplate.  I  dierefore  write  this 
letter  to  you  vrithout  loss  of  time,  to  bci^  oad 
beseech  you,  Cicero,  by  your  fortimes,  by  yov 
children,  not  to  adopt  any  measure  prejudicnl  to 
your  happiness  and  security.  For  I  call  the  gods* 
and  men,  and  our  friendship,  to  witness  that  1 
have  told  you  beforehand,  and  have  given  jom  tJut 
counsel  not  hastily,  but  have  informed  yoo.  aflcr 
being  with  Cssar^  and  knowing  what  his  dispwritisa 
would  be  should  he  gain  the  victory, — if  yoa  ima- 
gine that  Cesar  will  continue  to  observe  the  saait 
moderation  in  liberating  his  adversaries  and  sab- 
mitting  to  their  conditions,  you  are  mistaken.  His 
thoughts,  and  indeed  his  dedaratioiis,  breal^ 
nothmg  but  what  b  severe  and  cneL  He  west 
away  much  out  of  humour  with  the  senate,  sad 
thoroughly  provoked  by  the  opposition  to  hii 
wishes*.  There  will  assuredly  be  no  room  iw 
mercy.  Therefore,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
yourself,  for  your  only  son,  for  your  fiamily,  far 
your  remaining  hopes, — if  I,  if  tiiat  cryrrilmi  msa 
your  son-in-law",  have  any  weight  with  yom,  yea 
ought  not  wilfully  to  disturb  their  fortune, — so  tktf 
we  should  be  obliged  to  hate,  or  relinquish,  that 
cause  in  tiie  success  of  which  our  happinem  ooa- 
sists,  or  else  entertain  the  impious  wish  of  injaEiaf 
you.  Lsstly,  think  what  offence  you  nmat  ahesdf 
have  given**  by  your  delay.  But  now,  to  oppose 
Cesar  in  the  time  of  victory,  whom  you  were  un- 
willing to  offend  while  his  cause  was  donbtftil,  aai 
to  join  those  in  their  flight  whom  you  refosed  to 
follow  as  long  as  they  resisted,  is  the  hei|^  af 
folly.  Tske  care  that  while  you  are  sshsnrieri  to  be 
wanting  in  the  duties  of  the  best  dtasen,  yoa  sr 
not  too  negligent  in  choosing  what  is  the  bstt 
course.  But  if  I  cannot  entirely  prevail  with  yoa, 
at  le*6t  wait  till  it  is  known  how  we  go  on  is 
Spain;  which,  I  announce  to  yon,  wjU  be  o«a 
upon  Uie  arrival  of  Csesar.  What  hope  they  ssaf 
have  after  Spain  is  lost  I  know  not :  and  what  em 
be  your  object  in  uniting  with  a  desperate  oaass,  I 
cannot  for  my  life  discover.  This,  whidk  vrithoat 
mying  it  you  gave  me  to  understsnd,  Cseasr  hsi 
hcMird ;  snd  ss  soon  as  he  had  asked  me  how  I  tt. 
he  mentioned  what  he  had  heard  aboot  yon.  1 
professed  my  ignorsnoe ;  but  begged  him  to  wiitr 
to  you  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  most  likdf 
to  mduce  you  to  stay.  He  takes  me  with  him  to 
Spain.  If  this  were  not  so  before  I  went  to  tks 
dty,  wherever  you  were,  I  would  have  nm  doaa 
to  you  and  argued  the  point  with  yon  in  persos, 
and  used  my  utmost  endeavour  to  keep  yon.  Cos- 
sider,  Cicero,  sgain  and  again,  that  yoa  may  ast 
utterly  ruin  Tourself  and  all  your  family,  nor 
plunge  yourself^  with  your  eyes  open,  into  a  sitas- 
tion  from  whence  you  see  no  retreat.  Bvt  if  the 
language  of  the  b^  citizens  affects  yon,  or  if  yoa 
cannot  bear  the  insolence  and  haughtiness  of  oerdia 
persons,  you  may  choose,  I  think,  some  town  frse 

B  'Hie  motions  in  the  seiiate  for  permitHni  Ohbt  I» 
take  the  money  oat  of  the  treasury  wen  slopped  by*i 
interceerion  of  the  tribone  L.  Metelhu.  Caaar,  hamim, 
got  poaeeMion  of  it  by  foroei  See  letter  4  of  thii  hook. 
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from  war  while  these  matten  are  deciding,  which 
iviU  presently  be  concluded.  If  you  do  this  I  shall 
think  yon  have  acted  wisely*  and  you  will  give  no 
oJbnce  Co  C«esar. 


LETTER  X. 
BuMD  that  I  am,  not  to  have  foreseen  this !  I 
seat  yon  Antonins's  letter.  Having  repeatedly 
^rritten  to  him  that  I  entertained  no  designs  against 
Cceaar's  measures, — that  I  was  mindful  of  my 
son-in-law,  mindful  of  our  friendship, — that  if  I 
thought  otherwise  I  might  have  been  with  Pompeius, 
bat  ^at  I  wished  to  l^  out  of  the  way,  because  I 
did  not  like  to  be  running  about  with  my  lictors, — 
that  this  measure,  however,  was  not  even  now  de- 
termined. To  these  observations  see  how  super- 
ciliously he  replies : — 

'*  How  true  are  your  professions !  For  one  who 
wishes  to  be  neuter  remains  in  his  country;  he  who 
goes  away  appears  to  pass  judgment  upon  one  of 
tiie  parties.  But  I  am  not  the  person  to  determine 
-mhniher  anybody  is  at  liberty  to  go  away  or  not. 
Caesar  has  laid  this  duty  upon  me,  that  I  should 
suJer  nobody  at  all  to  lc«ve  Italy.  My  approving 
your  intention  is,  therefore,  of  little  consequence, 
ns  I  have  no  authority  to  remit  anything.  I  think 
you  should  apply  to  Ccesar,  and  ask  leave  from 
him.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  obtain  it, 
especiaDy  as  yon  promise  to  observe  the  relations 
oi  our  friendship.'' 

Here  is  a  Spartan  despatch'  for  you  1  I  shall 
by  all  means  deceive  the  man.  He  was  to  come 
on  the  evening  of  the  third,  that  is  to-day ;  there- 
fore to-morrow  he  may  perhaps  call  upon  me.  I 
■hall  endeavour  to  appear  in  no  hurry  *i.  I  shall 
give  out  that  I  mean  to  apply  to  Cseisar :  I  shall 
conceal  myself  somewhere  with  very  few  attendants, 
and  shall  certainly  fly  away  from  hence  in  spite  of 
these  people.  I  wish  it  may  be  to  Curio' ;  this  I 
say  to  you,  God  willing.  I  have  received  a  great 
additional  uneasiness.  Something  worthy  of  me  * 
aball  be  accomplished.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for 
your  dysury.  Attend  to  it,  I  beseech  you,  while 
it  is  yet  recent.  I  was  pleased  with  your  account 
of  the  people  at  Marseilles* !  I  beg  to  be  informed 
of  everything  you  may  hear.  I  should  like  Sicily, 
if  I  might  go  openly ;  which  I  had  obtained  from 
Curio.  I  wait  here  for  Servius,  as  1  am  requested 
by  his  wife  and  son,  and  as  I  think  it  expedient 
Tliis  feUow  takes  Cytheris  *  with  him  in  an  open 
carriage ;  a  second  conveys  his  wife ;  and  there  are 
besid^  seven  others  together,  of  his  girls  think  you 
or  boys  ?  See  by  how  vile  a  death  we  perish ;  and 
doubt,  if  you  can,  of  the  havoc  he*  will  make, 
whether  he  come  back  conquered  or  conqueror. 


P  The  original  ia  expreasod  in  two  Greek  words,  signify- 
ing a  particular  Und  of  cipher  used  hy  the  government 
of  ^Muta,  to  which  their  generals  were  expected  to  pey 
fmpUdt  obedience. 

4  The  text  is  evidently  oormpt ;  but  I  read  it  with  the 
least  alteratitm— TeiUo^  autem  nihU  properare. 

r  ••  I  should  be  glad  to  get  to  Sicily  under  the  command 
of  Cmio ;"  who,  though  of  Cesar's  party,  was  personally 
attached  to  Cicero.  From  thence  Cicero  would  proceed  to 
Malta. 

>  This  Is  said  perhiHps  from  a  feeling  of  801 
tioo  at  the  part  he  had  hitherto  acted. 

«  They  shut  their  gates  against  Cnar. 

•  Cytlierts  was  Antooins'S  mistress. 

V  Cnar. 


But  I,  if  there  should  be  no  ship,  will  go  even  in  a 
cock -boat,  to  snatch  myself  from  the  violence  of 
these  people.  I  will  write  more  after  I  have  seen 
him.  I  cannot  help  loving  our  young  nephew, 
though  I  plainly  see  that  I  am  not  loved  by  him. 
I  never  saw  anvthing  so  intractable,  so  set  against 
his  family,  so  absorbed  in  his  own  conceit.  What 
an  incredible  weight  of  troubles !  I  will,  however, 
and  do,  take  pains  to  correct  him ;  for  he  has  ex- 
cellent abilities^,  but  requires  great  attention  to 
his  temper. 

LETTER  XL 
After  sealing  my  last  letter,  I  did  not  choose  to 
deliver  it  to  the  person  I  had  intended,  because  he 
was  not  one  of  my  own  servants.  For  this  reason 
it  was  not  delivered  that  day.  In  the  mean  time 
Philotimus  arrived,  and  brought  me  yours ;  in 
which  what  you  say  about  my  brother  certidnly 
shows  a  want  of  steadiness ;  but  has  nothing 
insincere,  nothing  fraudulent,  nothing  that  may  not 
be  turned  to  good,  nothing  that  you  may  not  by  a 
single  word  lead  whither  you  will.  In  short,  he  is 
affectionate  towards  all  his  friends,  even  those  with 
whom  he  often  quarrels ;  and  me  he  loves  better 
than  himself.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  sending  a 
different'  account  to  you  about  your  nephew,  and 
to  the  mother  about  her  son.  What  you  mention 
about  the  journey,  and  about  your  sister,  is  vexa- 
tious, and  the  more  so,  because  my  time  is  so 
contracted  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  remedy  it ; 
for  remedy  it  I  certainly  would.  But  you  see  in 
what  troubles  and  difficulties  I  am.  The  money 
concerns  are  not  such  (for  I  often  hear  from  him) 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  pay  you,  and  is  earnest  to 
do  so.  But  if  Q.  Axius,  in  this  mv  flight,  does 
not  repay  me  thirteen  sestertia  (100/.)  which  I  lent 
to  his  son,  but  excuses  himself  on  account  of  the 
times ;  if  Lepta,  if  others  do  the  same ;  I  cannot 
forbear  wondering,  when  I  hear  from  him  that  he 
is  pressed  for  some  20  sestertia  (160/.).  For  you 
see  the  difficulties.  He  has  ordered,  however,  that 
the  money  may  be  provided  for  you.  Do  you 
think  him  slow,  or  backward,  in  such  affairs? 
Nobody  is  less  so.  But  enough  about  my  brother. 
Respecting  his  son,  it  is  true  that  his  father  always 
indulged  him :  but  indulgence  does  not  make  one 
deceitful,  or  covetous,  or  without  natural  affection  ; 
though  it  may  perhaps  create  haughtiness,  and 
arrogance,  and  moroseness.  Accordingly  he  has 
these  faults  also,  which  arise  from  indulgence ;  but 
they  are  supportable  ;  for  why  should  I  add,  at  his 
time  of  life  ?  But  the  former,  which  to  me  who 
love  him  are  more  grievous  than  these  very  cala- 
mities in  which  I  am  placed,  are  not  the  effects  of 
our  tenderness ;  no,  they  have  roots  of  their  own ; 
which,  however,  I  would  pluck  out  if  it  were 
possible.  But  the  times  are  such  that  I  must  put 
up  with  everything.  My  own  son  I  easiljr  restrain ; 
for  nothing  is  more  tractable ;  and  it  is  m  compas- 
sion to  him  that  I  have  hitherto  adopted  less 
vigorous  counsels ;  and  the  more  he  wishes  me  to 
exert  myself,  the  more  I  am  afraid  of  injuring  him. 
Antonius  arrived    yesterday  evening.      He  may 

w  Bee  letter  19  of  this  book. 

>  I  understand  this  to  mean  different  from  that  which 
Ctoeio  had  given  in  the  preceding  letters.  Some  suppose 
that  he  means  Quintus  had  given  one  account  to  Atticus 
another  to  Pomponia. 
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perhaps  soou  call  upon  me  ;  or  he  may  not  eren  do 
that ;  as  he  wrote  to  explain  his  wishes.  But  you 
shall  know  immediately  what  is  done.  I  must  now 
conduct  everything  secretly.  What  shall  I  do 
about  the  boys  ?  Shall  I  trust  them  to  a  small 
row-boat?  What  inclination  do  you  imagine  I 
shall  have  for  sailing  ?  For  I  remember,  even  in 
summer  time,  how  uneasy  I  was  sailing  with  that 
open  vessel  of  the  Rhodians'  :  what  do  you  sup- 
pose  then  will  be  the  case  in  this  severe  season 
widi  a  little  barge  ?  It  is  every  way  a  sad  state. 
Trebatius  is  wi£  me,  a  thoroughly  honest  man, 
and  good  dtixen.  What  monstrous  things  does  he 
relate !  Immortal  gods  !  Does  Balbus  also  think 
of  coming  into  the  senate  ?  But  I  shall  to-morrow 
get  him  to  carry  a  letter  to  you  himself.  I  am 
ready  to  believe  Vectenus  is  kindly  disposed  towards 
me,  as  you  say.  I  had  joked  with  him  a  little 
angrily  for  having  written  to  me  so  peremptorily 
about  providing  tibe  money  *.  If  he  received  this 
otherwise  than  he  ought,  you  will  soften  it  I 
addressed  him  coiner,  because  he  had  addressed  me 
proconsul.  But  since  he  is  an  honest  man,  and 
friendly  towards  me,  I  am  ready  also  to  be  friendly 
towards  him. 


LETTER  Xn. 

What  will  become  of  me  ?  Or  who  is  there  not 
only  more  unfortunate,  but  more  disgraced,  than  I 
am  ?  Antonius  says  that  he  has  received  orders* 
about  me  by  name.  He  has  not  however  yet 
seen  me,  but  mentioned  this  to  Trebatius.  What 
can  I  do  now  ?  Nothing  prospers  with  me ;  and 
what  has  been  considered  with  the  greatest  care, 
turns  out  the  most  unhappily.  For  when  I  had 
gained  Curio,  I  thought  I  had  obtained  everything. 
He  had  written  to  Hortensius^  about  me;  and 
Reginus  was  entirely  with  me.  I  never  suspected 
that  Antonius  would  have  anything  to  do  wiUi  this 
sea^  Which  way  shall  I  now  turn  myself?  lam 
beset  on  all  sides.  But  enough  of  lamentation.  I 
must  sail  then  unseasonably,  and  creep  unobserved 
into  some  merchant-ship.  I  must  not  let  it  seem 
as  if  I  were  stopped  with  my  own  cononrrenoe'. 
I  must  endeavour  to  get  to  Sicily ;  which  if  I 
accomplish,  I  shall  pursue  something  further. 
Let  but  things  go  on  well  in  Spain.  Though  about 
Sicily  Itself,  I  wish  the  news  may  be  true ;  but 
hitherto  nothing  has  happened  favourably.  It  is 
reported  that  a  concourse  of  Sicilians  assembled 
round  Cato,  entreating  him  to  resist,  and  promising 
everything;  and  that  he  was  moved  by  it,  and 
began  to  levy  troops.  I  do  not  believe  it,  however 
illustrious  be  its  author.  That  the  province  might 
be  kept,  I  know.  But  we  shall  soon  have  news 
from  Spain.  We  have  here  C.  Marcellus  intent 
upon  the  same  purpose*,  or  excellently  feigning 
it :  though  I  have  not  seen  him  myself,  but  l^ar  it 
from  one  who  is  intimate  with  him.  Pray  let  me 
hear  if  you  have  anything  new.     If  I  make  any 

7  See  book  vL  letter  8. 

*  See  letter  5  of  this  book. 

•  To  prevent  Cioero  from  leaving  Italy. 

l>  Hortenelua  had  a  command  on  the  eonth  ooasl. 

c  The  southern,  or  Tyrrhenian  eea. 

<>  It  mast  not  have  the  appearance  of  a  plan  concerted 
between  him  and  Casar  for  the  purpose  of  his  remaining 
In  Italy. 

<  Of  quitting  Italy. 


attempt,  I  will  immediately  write  to  yoa.  1  i 
deal  severely  with  young  Qnintus  :  1  wish  I 
be  able  to  do  any  good.  But  do  yoa  tear  the 
letters  in  which  I  have  said  anything  harshly  fd 
him,  for  fear  of  some  disclosure :  I  will  do  tbe 
same  with  yours.  I  am  waiting  for  Servios,  yet  do 
not  expect  from  him  any  sound  advice.  You  shaO 
know  whatever  is  the  result.  It  must  doobtleoa  be 
confessed  that  I  have  committed  errors.  Birt  i*  it 
once  only?  and  on  one  occasion  ?  Nay,  everyttaqg , 
the  more  it  has  been  considered,  the  more  tmpfv- 
dently  has  it  been  done.  But,  as  Honaer  saym, 
**  what  is  past,  we  must  let  be,  however  sorry  :** 
in  what  remains,  let  us  only  not  rush  on  onr  rvia. 
You  bid  me  be  circumspect  in  my  departure.  U 
what  respect  should  I  be  circumspect?  All  the 
accidents  that  can  occur  are  so  manifest,  that  if  1 
would  avoid  them,  I  must  sit  down  in  shame  sad 
grief ;  if  I  should  neglect  them,  I  am  in  danger  of 
Wing  into  the  hands  of  abandoned  men.  But  see 
in  what  great  difficulties  I  am.  I  soooedmea  tluak 
it  would  be  desirable  to  sustain  even  some  aevoc 
injunr  from  these  people,  that  it  may  appear  how 
hateral  I  am  to  the  tyrant.  If  the  course  I  had 
hoped  were  open  to  me,  I  would  have  aooon- 
plished  something,  as  you  wish  and  exhort,  that 
should  justify  my  delay.  But  the  guard  that  is 
kept  is  surprising ;  and  I  have  some  sospocioM 
even  of  Curio  hiuMclf.  I  must  act  therefore  either 
by  force  or  by  stealth :  and  if  by  force,  I  ahal 
perhaps  have  to  contend  also  with  the  acssoa. 
But  by  stealth,  is  by  stealth  from  these  people ;  ia 
which  if  there  should  be  any  failure,  you  see  whsC 
disgrace  impends.  But  I  am  drawn  on,  mk 
must  not  recede  through  fear  of  some  outrage.  I 
often  think  with  myself  about  Cselius ' ;  and,  ahodd 
I  have  any  similar  opportunity,  I  shall  not  let  it 
slip.  I  hope  that  Spain  is  stttdy.  The  aiEur  of 
Marseilles,  as  it  is  noble  in  itself,  so  ia  it  an  argu- 
ment  with  me  that  all  is  right  in  Spain ;  for  dbey 
would  not  show  such  resolution  if  it  were  other. 
wise ;  and  they  would  know  the  truth,  being  so 
near  and  vigilant.  You  rightly  take  notice  of  the 
disapprobation  expressed  in  the  theatre.  I  perceive 
also,  that  the  legions  which  he  took  up  in  Itsly 
are  very  much  dissatisfied.  But  yet  nothing  is 
more  hostile,  than  he  is  to  himself.  Yon  jaatly 
fear  his  breaking  out  into  violence.  If  he  b  drivcB 
to  despair,  he  will  certainly  do  so.  This  incresMS 
the  propriety  of  effecting  som^ng  in  the  same 
spirit  as  Celius,  but  I  should  hope  with  better 
success.  But  everything  in  its  turn  :  whatever  it 
done  first,  you  shall  immediately  know  it.  1  wifl, 
as  you  desire,  do  what  I  can  for  the  young  maatr 
and  will  support  the  weight  of  the  whole  Pelopea- 
nesus^ :  for  he  has  good  parts,  if  there  were  bat 
any  disposition  susceptible  of  instruction.  Hitherts 
he  shows  none ;  yet  there  may  be ;  or  virtue  is  not 
to  be  taught ;  which  I  can  never  believe. 


f  The  Cdius  here  spoken  of  has  been  sapposod  to  becae 
C  CiMus  Caldus,  who  eodcavoured.  but  in  vain,  to  check 
the  progress  of  Qylla  in  the  fonner  dvU  wars;  b«t  I di 
not  find  that  this  conjecture  rests  on  any  oertafai  ft»««~ihK 
tion.  See  letter  14  of  this  book. 

ff  Young  Qttintus. 

^  This  probably  alludes  to  the  same  thing,  aa  when,  k 
letter  ff  of  this  book,  he  mentkms  Arcadia,  whi^  was  t 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus;  "^f^nlng  that  no  ^^MKinillj 
should  deter  him. 
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LETTER  XIII. 
Your  letter  wu  particularlj  acceptable  to  my 
dear  Tnllia,  and  indeed  to  me.  Your  letten  always 
bring  something  agreeable  with  them.  Write, 
therefore ;  and  if  you  can  offer  any  groond  of  hope, 
do  not  omit  it  Yon  need  not  be  alarmed  at 
Antonios's  lions'.  Nothing  is  pleasanter  than  this 
man.  Listen  to  a  trait  worthy  of  a  minister  of 
state.  He  summoned  the  council  of  teni  from  the 
free  towns ;  and  the  four  magistrates  came  to  his 
residence  early  in  the  morning.  First,  he  was 
asleep  till  nine  o'clock  :  then,  upon  being  told  that 
the  Neapolitans  and  Cumans  were  arrived  (for 
Caesar  was  displeased  with  these  people) ,  he  ordered 
them  to  come  again  the  next  day,  as  he  wanted  to 
bathe,  and  was  taking  a  lavement  This  he  did 
yesterday :  and  to-day  he  has  determined  to  go 
over  to  JSnaria^.  He  promises  to  recall  those  tlutt 
have  been  banished'.  But  omitting  these  matters, 
let  me  say  something  about  mvself.  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  Axius".  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  what 
you  have  done  about  Tiro.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  Vectenus.  I  have  paid  the  money"  to 
Vestorius.  Serrius  is  said  to  have  slept  at  Min- 
tumae  the  6th  of  May ;  to-day  he  was  to  lodge  with 
C.  MarceUus  in  Liteminm ;  he  will  therefore  reach 
me  early  to-morrow,  and  will  furnish  me  with 
matter  for  writing  to  you ;  for  I  now  find  nothbg 
to  say.  I  am  surprised  ^t  Antonius  should  not 
so  much  as  send  a  message  to  me,  especially  as  he 
has  always  been  very  ciTd.  I  suppose  he  does  not 
choose  to  deny  before  my  face  his  having  received 
a  harsh  command  concerning  me.  But  I  should 
not  ask  any  favour** ;  nor,  if  I  obtamed  it,  shoiUd  I 
place  any  reliance  upon  it  Yet  I  must  devise 
something.  Pray  let  me  know  if  anything  is  done 
in  Spain ;  for  it  might  be  heard  by  this  time ; 
and  everybody  is  anxious,  as  supposing  that,  if 
things  go  right,  there  will  be  no  furtiier  trouble. 
But  for  my  part,  I  neither  think  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  Spahi  wiU  decide  the  business,  nor  its  loss 
render  it  desperate.  I  imagine  Silius,  and  OceUa, 
and  the  others,  are  obliged  to  delay  their  departure. 
I  perceive  too  that  you  are  hindered  by  Curtius' ; 
though  I  suppose  you  havei  a  passport 

>  Antonlns  is  reported,  bat  at  a  tafaaequent  period,  to 
haw  Toked  lioos  to  his  oarriasa  He  maj  at  least  have 
shown  a  foodiHiM  for  them,  and  oanried  tiMm  about  with 
him  at  this  time.  Cicero  aeems  to  mean  that  Antonivs 
himself  awnimed  m  little  of  the  character  of  the  Uoo,  that 
he  oondeaoended  to  amuae  himself  with  low  homoor,  ba> 
neath  the  difnityof  his  situation. 

i  The  munioipia,  or  towns  admitted  to  the  f^«edom  of 
Roman  oitisens,  wvre  uraally  govrmed  by  a  council  of 
ten,  and  had  bealdce  four  ezeontive  magistrates. 

^  Agnail  Mand  near  the  coast  of  OampaBia,atoceflalkd 
lachia. 

1  Bee  above,  letter  4  of  this  book. 

"  See  letter  11  of  this  book. 

■  The  word  money  is  not  in  the  original,  but  seems  to 
be  the  most  probable  completion  of  the  sentence,  and  at 
the  nme  time  explanatory  of  what  was  said  letter  5  of 
thbbook. 

o  Bboold  not  ask  leave  to  depart. 

f  FtthMf  some  debtor,  from  whom  Attknis  could  not 
recovOT  his  money. 

t  In  the  original  there  appears  to  have  been  some  Grcdc 
word,  which  has  undergone  muh  mutilation  tram  copyists 
and  commentators,  as  to  baffle  all  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion. The  17th  letter  of  thb  book,  which  seems  to  have 
reference  to  this,  makes  it  probable  that  Cicero  meant  in 


LETTER   XIV. 

O  WRiTCHKD  existence !  For  to  remain  so  bug 
in  fear,  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  thing  itself  which 
is  feared.  Servius,  as  I  before  mentioned,  having 
arrived  the  7th  of  May,  came  to  me  the  next  day. 
Not  to  detain  you  unnecessarily,  we  came  to  no 
conclusion.  I  never  saw  anybodv  more  disturbed 
by  apprehension ;  nor  in  truth  did  he  fear  anything 
that  was  not  a  just  cause  of  fear.  That  man'  was 
angry  with  him,  this*  by  no  means  pleased;  and 
the  victory  of  either  party  was  to  be  dreaded,  owing 
to  the  cruel  disposition  of  the  one*,  the  audacity  of 
theother*,  and  me  pecuniary  difficulties  of  both,  ftx>m 
which  they  can  never  be  extricated  but  through  the 
property  of  private  individuals.  This  he  said  with 
BO  many  tears,  that  I  wondered  they  had  not  been 
dried  up  by  such  protracted  misery.  As  for  me, 
even  this  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  jf>revents  my 
writing  with  my  own  hand,  is  unattencied  with  any 
weeping*,  though  it  is  often  so  troublesome  as  to 
keep  me  awake.  Collect,  therefore,  what  consola- 
tion you  can,  and  send  it  me  ;  not  from  books  and 
philosophy ;  for  that  I  have  at  home  ;  though 
somehow  the  remedy  is  less  powerful  than  the 
disease  :  but  do  you  radier  find  out  what  relates  to 
Spain,  and  to  Marseilles.  Servius  brings  •  suf- 
ficiently good  report  on  these  subjects,  and  says 
there  is  good  authority  for  that  of  the  two  legions^. 
Let  me  then  hear  this  from  tou,  if  you  can,  and 
other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Something  must 
necessarily  be  known  in  a  few  days.  But  I  revert 
to  Servius.  We  adjourned  our  conversation  to  the 
next  day.  But  he  is  loath  to  go  out  of  the  country. 
He  would  sooner  bear  whatever  might  happen,  in 
his  bed.  He  has  a  painfbl  scruple  vising  from  his 
son's  joining  the  "army  before  Brundisium  '.  This, 
however,  he  positively  asserted,  that  if  the  exiles 
were  restored,  he  would  go  into  banishment  himself. 
To  this  I  replied,  that  that  would  certainly  take 
place ;  and  that  what  was  now  doing  was  not  at  all 
better ;  and  I  produced  many  instances.  But  this, 
instead  of  giving  him  encouragement,  increased  his 
foar ;  so  that  now  it  seems  necessary  rather  to  keep 
him  in  ignorance  of  my  purpose,  than  to  invite  him 
to  do  the  tame.  Thmfore,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  expected  firom  him.  I  shall  think  of  CsUns, 
aooording  to  your  suggestion. 


LETTER  XV. 

Wbilb  Servius  was  vrith  me,  Cephalio  arrived 
with  your  letter,  on  the  tenth  ;  which  brought  us 
great  hope  of  better  things  respecting  the  eight 
cohorts ;  for  Uiey  also  which  are  in  Uiese  parts, 

some  manner  to  signify  "  a  paaqKUi,"  which  is  there  called 
diploma :  whence  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  word  here 
might  have  been  ^ir\»fuu 

'  Pompdus  would  be  angry  with  him  for  having  ssnthia 
son  to  Join  CMar*s  army  before  Brundisium. 

*  Guar  was  displeased  with  his  having  moved  the 
senate  not  to  approve  of  the  expedition  to  Spain  against 
Pompeius's  lieutenants ;  as  Clocro  had  informed  him  ha 
should  himself  do  if  1m  went  to  Rome.  See  book  ix 
18. 
Pumpeius. 


*  As  if  the  very  source  of  his  tears  was  axhausted, 
»  See  letter  li  of  this  book, 
s  See  book  ix.  letter  19. 
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are  said  to  water.  On  the  same  day  Faniaolangg 
brought  another  letter  from  you,  corroborating  the 
same  circumstance.  On  the  subject  of  his  own 
business  I  satisfied  him  amply,  giving  him  to  un- 
derstand  all  his  obligation  to  you.  He  has  not  yet 
paid  me.  He  owes  me  a  considerable  sum,  and  is 
not  supposed  to  be  rich.  He  now  says  that  he  will 
pay  it ;  but  that  one,  who  is  in  his  books,  delays : 
that,  when  this  is  paid,  if  there  should  be  sufficient 
at  your  y  house,  you  may  send  it  by  the  messengers. 
Philotimus's  freed-man,  Eros,  will  tell  you  how 
much  it  is.  Bat  let  us  return  to  greater  matters. 
That  Cslian  business,  which  you  wish  for,  ripens 
apace  ;  and  I  am  distracted  with  doubt  whether  I 
should  wait  for  a  favourable  wind.  There  wants  but 
a  standard,  and  people  will  flock  to  it  *.  I  am  quite 
of  your  mind  in  thinking  it  best  to  go  openly  *, 
and  I  think  to  set  off  accordingly :  but  I  shall 
first  wait  for  another  letter  from  you.  Nothing  is 
to  be  got  from  Senrius's  opinion :  every  objection 
is  raised  to  every  proposal.  He  is  the  only  man 
I  have  known  of  a  mora  timid  disposition  than  C. 
Maroellus,  who  regretted  that  he  had  been  made 
oousuL  How  dishonourable  I  He  is  said  too  to  have 
confirmed  Antonius  in  his  opposition  to  my  de> 
parture,  that  he  might  himself,  I  suppose,  remain 
with  the  better  grace.  Antonius  set  out  for  Capua 
the  tenth.  He  sent  me  word  that  he  was  prevented 
from  waiting  upon  me  by  shame,  because  he  thought 
I  should  be  angry  with  him.  I  shall  go  then,  and 
in  the  manner  yon  advise,  unless  any  hope  should 
previously  be  afforded  of  sustaining  some  more  im- 
portant character  ^  But  this  can  scarcely  happen 
so  soon.  Allienus  the  prtetor  however  thinks  that 
one  of  his  colleagues  will  be  appointed,  if  I  am 
not  I  oare  not  who  it  is,  so  there  be  but  some- 
body. I  am  pleased  with  what  you  mention  about 
your  sister.  I  take  pains  about  young  Quintus ; 
and  hope  things  are  better.  As  for  my  brother 
Quintus,  I  assure  you  he  is  making  every  exertion 
to  pay  the  interest  that  is  due;  but  he  has  hitherto 
squeoed  nothing  out  of  L.  Egnatios^  Azius' 
modestly  applies  for  12,000  (100/.);  for  he  has 
frequently  written  to  desire  I  would  advance  to 
GaUins  whatever  he  wants.  But  if  he  had  not 
written,  could  I  do  otherwise  ?  In  truth  I  have 
repeatedly  promised :  but  this  money  he  wants  im- 

r  Atttoos,  we  have  teen,  tuooeeded  to  the  property  of 
Ceciliua,  who  was  a  eort  of  banker ;  and  I  Imagine  the 
tame  business  to  have  been  continued  on  Atticns's  account. 
Hence  I  understand  this  passage  to  mean,  that  if  Ptmisu- 
lanus,  after  the  money  that  was  owing  to  him  should  have 
been  paid,  had  enough  at  Atticns's  banking-house  to 
answer  Cicero's  claims,  it  might  be  sent  down  to  him. 
[Bee  book  viii.  letter  7*  note  ■.]  This  reoeires  oonsider^ 
able  weight  trom  what  occurs  in  several  letters  of  book 
ziL,  from  which  it  appears  that  Atticus  was  a  long  time 
engaged  with  his  accounts,  so  as  to  show  that  they  must 
have  been  voluminous  and  intrioaCe. 

*  This  may  either  mean,  that  there  were  many  people 
dinatisfied  with  Cesar,  and  ready  to  unite  und^  any 
leader  in  opposition  to  him :  or,  that  many  people  were 
desirous  of  leaving  Italy  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  ofhred. 

•  See  letter  IS  of  this  book.  "I must  act,  therefore, 
either  by  foroe  or  by  stealth." 

b  Of  being  a  negotiator  for  peace. 

e  See  book  viL  letter  I& 

«  Axius  is  mentioned  before,  in  letter  11  of  this  book, 
as  owing  Cicero  13,000  sestertii  on  account  of  his  son,  who 
Is  probably  the  same  Oallius  here  spoken  o&  And  now  he 
Mys,  that  Axius,  instead  of  rspaylng  the  money,  borrows 
U,(no  more,  and  wants  it  Immediately. 


mediately.  I  wish  people  *  would  have  oonsidcfm. 
tion  for  me  in  these  troubles.  May  the  gods 
confound  them  !  But  of  this  at  some  other  tune. 
I  rejoice  at  your  being  freed  from  your  ague,  and 
also  Pilia.  While  the  stores  and  other  thin^  are 
putting  on  board,  I  mean  to  run  down  to  Pbm- 
peianum.  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  make  my 
acknowledgments  to  Vectenns  for  his  attention. 
If  you  have  anybody  to  send,  let  me  hear  from 
you  before  I  go. 


LETTER  XVI. 

I  HAD  just  sent  yon  a  letter  on  a  varietj  of  sab- 
jeots,  when  Dionysius  came  to  me  at  an  early  hov. 
1  should  not  only  have  shown  myself  ready  to  for- 
give  him,  but  should  have  remitted  the  whole,  if  he 
had  come  in  the  temper  of  mind  you  described.  For 
in  the  letter  I  received  from  you  at  Arpmum,  yea 
said  that  he  would  oome,  and  would  do  whatmr  I 
desired.  Now  I  desired,  or  rather  wished,  to  have 
him  with  me.  This  he  had  positivdy  refoaed, 
when  he  came  to  Formianum,  which  occasioned  me 
to  write  to  you  angrily  about  him.  He  said  very 
little ;  but  die  amount  of  his  harangue  vraa,  that 
I  would  forgive  him  ;  that  he  was  so  embaii eased 
with  his  own  affairs,  that  he  was  unable  to  go  with 
me.  I  replied  in  a  few  words,  but  felt  great  vexa- 
tion. I  saw  cleariy  tiiat  he  despised  my  preaeet 
fortune.  What  think  you  ?  Perhaps  yoo  wfll  be 
surprised ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  reckon  this 
among  the  greatest  vexations  of  these  times.  I 
would  have  him  contioue  your  friend.  The  wishiag 
you  this,  is  wishing  that  all  may  go  weU  with  yon: 
for  just  so  long  will  his  attachment  last.  I  trost 
my  design  will  be  unattended  with  danger ;  for  I 
shall  both  dissemble,  and  mean  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out.  Let  but  the  passage  be  such  aa  I  wish ; 
for  the  rest,  so  far  as  it  is  under  the  control  of 

Srudence,  due  care  shall  be  taken.  While  I  reousa 
ere,  1  should  be  glad  if  you  would  write  me 
word  not  merely  of  what  you  know,  or  have  beard, 
but  also  of  what  you  foresee  will  happen.  Cats, 
who  might  have  kept  Sicily  without  any  difficulty, 
(and  if  he  had  kept  it,  all  respectable  people  woeU 
have  flocked  to  lum)  went  from  Syracuse  the  24th 
of  April,  aa  Curio  wrote  me  word.  I  wiafa,  what 
is  said,  that  Cotta  may  keep  Sardinia.  There  ai 
such  a  report.  If  it  be  so,  poor  Cato  !  In  ordv 
to  lessen  sny  suspicion  of  my  departure,  or  of  sn 
design,  I  weqt  to  Pompeianum  the  12th»  that  I 
might  remain  there,  while  the  things  requiaite  lor 
the  voyage  were  got  ready.  Upon  my  arrival  at 
the  house,  information  was  brought  me  that  the  o»> 
turioos  of  three  cohorts  which  areat  Pompeii  vriahed 
me  to  go  thither  the  next  day ;  it  waa  my  firiead 
Ninnius  communicated  this  to  me ;  that  diey  witihrd 
to  deliver  themselves  and  the  town  to  me.  Bat  I, 
look  you,  was  off  on  the  morrow  befbro  it  was 
light,  that  they  might  not  so  much  as  see  me.  For 
what  was  there  in  three  cohorts  ?  What  if  then 
had  been  more  ?  How  wera  they  furnished  t  Then 
occurred  to  me  the  same  ideas  upon  that  Csehn 
attempt  which  I  read  in  the  letter  I  receiTed  frost 
yon  the  same  day,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Cams- 
num  ;  and  jret  it  might  only  have  been  done  to  try 
me.    I  therefore  removed  all  suspicion.    Upoo  ny 

«  Adjuvarent  seems  to  be  used  abeolutdy,  hi  the  ^m- 
ner  eaqdatoed  in  book  iv.  letter  S;  note  K 
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return  ]  find  Hortensim  has  been  here,  and  called 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Terentia.  He  used  Terr 
konoarable  laoguage  towards  me.  But  I  suppose  1 
shall  see  him ;  for  he  sent  his  servant  to  say  that  he 
would  call  upon  me.  This  is  better  than  my  col- 
league '  Antonins,  whose  mistress  is  carried  in  a 
litter  in  the  midst  of  his  lictors  v.  Since  yon  are 
free  from  the  agne,  and  have  shaken  off  not  only 
the  disease  bat  eren  the  languor  attending  it,  lot 
me  see  yon  in  Greece  looking  quite  welL  In  the 
mean  time  let  me  hear  something  firom  you. 


LETTER  XVII. 

HoBTXKSius  came  to  me  the  14th,  after  my 
letter  was  written.  I  wish  the  rest  of  his  conduct 
may  correspond  with  this.  His  attention  towards 
me  is  inconceiTable,  and  of  this  I  mean  to  avail 
■lyself  ^.  Afterwards  came  Serapio^  with  your 
letter.  But  before  I  opened  it,  I  told  him  that  you 
had  already  written  to  me  about  him,  as  you  had 
done.  Then,  when  I  had  read  the  letter,  I  entered 
upon  the  rest  very  fully ;  and  in  truth  I  am  much 
pleased  with  htm,  for  he  seems  to  be  at  once  a  man 
of  learning  and  of  probity.  I  think  of  employing 
his  vessel  also,  and  taking  him  with  me.  The 
weakness  of  my  eyes  has  frequent  returns,  and 
Aough  not  very  troublesome,  yet  it  prevents  my 
writing.  I  am  glad  your  healUi  is  now  both  re- 
stored from  its  old  complaint,  and  strengthened 
against  any  fresh  attacks.  I  wish  I  had  Ocella^ 
here :  for  these  matters  seem  to  be  rather  more 
feasible.  At  present  I  am  stopped  by  the  equinox, 
which  is  very  much  out  of  its  natund  course  ^.  If 
this  blows  gently,  I  hope  Hortensius  will  continue 
in  the  same  disposition,  for  hitherto  nothing  could 
be  more  kind.  You  are  surprised  at  my  having 
spoken  of  a  passport*,  as  if  I  were  charging 
you  with  I  know  not  what  offence ;  and  can- 
not imagine  how  it  should  have  come  into  my 
mind.  But  as  you  had  mentioned  an  intention  of 
going  away,  and  I  had  understood  that  nobody  was 
permitted  to  go  without  one,  therefore  I  concluded 
you  had  one  ;  as  likewise  because  yon  had  got  a 
passport  for  the  boys.    This  was  the  reason  ^  the 

'  flae  letter  15  of  this  book,  where  Antonins  Is  mid  to 
bare  gone  away  without  seeiiig  Cioero.  He  was  Cicero's 
colleague  in  the  college  of  aagurs. 

f  See  letter  10  of  this  book. 

^  Hortensius  had  a  command  under  Cesar ;  and  Cicero 
bopcd  to  facilitate  his  design  of  sailing  by  his  connivance. 
See  letter  IS  of  this  book. 

i  Serapio  seems  to  have  been  reownmanded  to  AttJcns  ss 
m.  tutor  to  the  two  young  Clceros. 

J  He  is  mentioned  in  letter  13  of  this  book,  and  may 
probably  have  been  mentkmed  in  some  letter  fhnn  Atticus. 

k  Previously  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  the  esti- 
mated  periods  of  the  year  had  grown  into  great  disorder ; 
9o  that  the  equinoctial  winds,  which  might  fsToar  Cicero's 
voyage,  had  not  yet  blown.  See  letter  18  of  this  book. 

I  See  letter  13  of  this  book. 


opinion  I  expressed.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  you  think  of  doing,  and  above  all  if  there  it 
yet  any  news.    May  16, 


LETTER  XVIIl. 

Mt  dear  Tullia  was  brought  to  bed  the  19th  of 
May  of  a  seven  months'  child.  I  rejoice  in  her  safe 
delivery.  The  child  is  very  weakly.  The  calmt 
have  hitherto  delayed  me  surprisingly,  and  have 
been  a  greater  impediment  than  the  watch  which 
is  kept  over  me.  For  Hortendus's  professions  are 
all  idle  words,  so  that  he  must  be  a  most  base  man. 
He  has  been  corrupted  by  the  freed-man  Salrius. 
Henceforward  therefore  I  shall  not  write  to  inform 
you  what  I  am  going  to  do,  but  what  I  have  done. 
For  all  the  Corycei"  seem  to  listen  to  what  I  say. 
But  still  if  there  is  anything  firom  Spain,  or  any- 
thing else,  pray  continue  to  write ;  and  do  not 
expect  to  hear  from  me  till  I  arrive  at  my  destina- 
tion, unless  I  lend  to  you  on  my  passage.  But  1 
write  even  this  with  fear :  so  slowly  and  difScultly 
has  everything  hitherto  been  done.  As  I  laid  iU 
the  first  beginning,  so  the  rest  follows.  I  am  now 
proceeding  to  Formise.  The  Furies  will  perhaps 
pursue  me  by  the  same  route.  From  the  conver- 
sation which  Balbus  had  with  you,  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  Malta.  Do  you  then  doubt  of  his  reckon- 
mg  me  among  the  number  of  the  enemies  ?  I  have 
written  myself  to  Balbus,  telling  him  that  you  had 
informed  me  of  his  good-will,  and  of  his  suspicion. 
For  the  one  I  have  returned  my  thanks ;  on  the 
other  subject  yon  must  excuse  me  to  him.  Did 
you  ever  know  anybody  more  unfortunate  ?  I  say 
no  more,  that  I  may  noc  also  distress  you.  I  am 
worried  to  death  with  thinking  that  a  time  is  ar- 
rived, when  neither  courage  nor  prudence  can  any 
longer  avail  me. 


■>  The  banditti  of  Mount  Coryous  were  noted  for  tbetr 
secret  intelligenoe ;  from  whence  the  term  Coryoci  was 
used  proverbially  to  signify  any  spies  or  discoverers  of 
secrets.— Brasm.  Adag. 


C/M  tk€  inttrval  betwetn  the  tenth  and  Oevmtk  books  of 
Cieero*t  Uttertt  it  appeart  th<U  he  aetuatty  quitted  Ilatp 
thellth  of  Juney  and  patted  over  to  Dprrachium,  with 
hit  brother  and  the  ttco  pounp  Cicerott  to  Join  Pompeiut. 
In  the  mean  time  Casar  had  made  himteif  matter  of 
Spain/  and  having  been  created  dictator  at  Home, 
marched  to  DrunditiMm,  and  thence  embarked  theithof 
Januarp  in  purtuit  of  Pompeiut.  Atfirtt  Pompeiut 
obtained  tome  advantage  over  Cietar  btfore  Dprrachium^ 
but  ioat  toon  after  totaltjf  d^eated  in  the  wtemorablt 
battle  ofPhartalieu  Cicero  wat  notpretent  on  thit  oeeo' 
tion,  but  remained  at  Dprrachtum  out  of  health,  and  out 
Oftpirilt.  After  thit  dtfeat  Pompeiut' t  partp  ditperted. 
Hie  greater  part  went  to  renew  the  war  in  A/Hea,  whi- 
ther Catar  alto  follow^  them.  Some  retired  into  Qreeeet 
but  Cicero  returned  to  Brunditium  about  the  end  of 
October,  and  from  thence  wrcU  the  bth  letter  i/  the 
following  book.2 
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THE  LETTERS  OP  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


BOOK    XL 


LETTER   L 


I  HAVK  received  from  yoa  a  sealed  packet" 
brought  by  Anteros;  bot  from  which  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  nothing  of  my  domestic  affairs,  about 
which  I  am  deeply  oonoemed.  For  he  **  who  has 
had  the  management  of  them  u  not  there,  nor  do 
I  know  where  in  the  world  he  is.  Bat  I  place  all 
hope  of  my  reputation  and  private  concerns  in 
your  kindness,  which  I  have  so  often  experienced. 
This  if  you  will  extend  to  me  in  these  sad  and 
desperate  times,  I  shall  bear  with  a  better  heart  the 
dangers  which  are  common  to  me  with  the  rest ; 
and  that  you  will  do  so  I  conjure  and  entreat  you. 
I  have  two-and-twenty  hundred  sestertia  (17,600/.) 
in  cistophori  ^  in  Asia ;  by  exchanging  which  money 
you  will  easily  support  my  credit  Had  I  not 
thought  that  I  left  it  quite  dear,  trusting  to  him  ^ 
whom  you  have  long  since  ceased  to  trust,  I  would 
have  waited  a  little  longer,  and  not  left  my  private 
affairs  in  embarrassment  The  reason  of  my  writing 
to  you  so  Ute,  is,  that  I  have  been  late  in  finding 
what  I  had  to  apprehend.  I  beg  you  again  and 
a|:ain  to  take  me  wholly  under  your  protection;  that 
if  those,  with  whom  I  am  ',  are  safe,  I  may  escape 
along  with  them,  and  may  owe  my  safety  to  your 
kindness. 


LETTER  11. 

I  RKCsmsD  your  letter  the  4th  of  February,  and 
the  very  same  day  I  formally  accepted  the  ii]dierit- 
anoe '  according  to  the  will.  Out  of  my  many 
sad  troubles  one  is  removed,  if,  as  you  say,  this 
inheritance  is  adequate  to  the  support  of  my  credit 
and  reputation ;  which,  however,  even  without  this, 
I  understand  that  yon  would  have  defended  from 
your  own  means.  As  to  what  you  mention 
respecting  the  dower  *,  by  all  the  gods  I  conjure 
you  to  take  the  whole  affair  under  your  manage- 
ment, and  to  protect  that  poor  creature  *■  (who  is 
soffering  by  my  fault  and  negligence)  out  of  my 
property,  if  I  have  any ;  or  by  any  means  yon  can 
employ  without  putting  yourself  to  inconvenience. 
Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  suffer  her  to  remain,  as  you 
say,  destitute  of  everyUiing.  On  what  expenses  has 
the  produce  of  the  hrms  been  consumed  ?  No- 
body ever  toUl  me  that  those  sixty  sestertia  (480/.) 
which  yon  mention  had  been  deducted  from  her 

■  Not  a  regnlsr  letter ;  which  might  peihape  be  ooco- 
•ioned  by  the  risk  attending  it.  See  the  conclusion  of  the 
foUowing  letter. 

o  Philotimna. 

p  See  book  U.  letter  6.  The  eiitophori  appear  to  have 
been  the  current  coin  of  Ada  BUnor ;  and  this  sum  was 
probably  eared  during  hie  government  of  Cilida. 

q  Philotimus. 

r  The  Pompeians,  whose  safety  here  mentioned  rehOes 
to  their  property,  not  to  their  persons.  This  and  the 
three  following  letters  appear  to  have  been  written  from 
Dyrrachinm. 

••  Aooepting  it  before  witnesses  within  a  certain  time 
specified  by  the  will. 

*  The  dower  of  his  daughter  on  her  marriage  with  Dola- 


dower ;  for  I  never  would  have  suffered  it  Bat 
this  is  the  least  of  the  injuries  which  I  bsve 
received  ^,  and  which  my  grief  and  tears  pr^teat 
me  from  detailing  to  you.  Of  the  money  wfaich  I 
had  in  Asia,  I  have  drawn  out  nearly  one  half  *.  I 
thought  it  would  be  safer  where  it  is  than  with  the 
publu:  renters'.  When  you  exhort  me  to  keep  vp 
my  spirits,  I  wish  yon  could  suggest  anything  tkat 
might  enable  me  to  do  so.  But  if  to  my  oChs 
miseries  is  added  that  also  which  ChrysippQa  amd 
was  in  contemplation  (you  have  not  mentioned  it) 
respecting  my  house  ^,  who  is  there  more  wretched 
than  myKlf  ?  I  pray  and  beseech  yon,  pardoo  mtt. 
I  cannot  write  any  more.  Yon  see  how  gjeetly  I 
am  ai&icted.  If  this  were  common  to  me  with  ths 
rest,  who  seem  to  be  in  the  same  case,  my  fianll 
would  not  appear  so  great,  and  wonld  therelbre  bt 
the  more  tolerable.  There  is  now  no  sooroe  of 
comfort ;  unless  you  devise  something,  if  iodeed 
anything  can  be  devised,  that  I  may  not  be  es- 
poaed  to  any  peculiar  calamity  and  insult.  I  hawe 
been  later  in  sending  back  tiie  courier,  bccioee 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  sending.  I  haive 
received  fit>m  your  agents  seventy  sestertia  (56M.) 
in  money,  and  the  clothing '  that  was  wanted.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  write  in  my  name  ta 
whom  you  think  proper:  you  know  my  friends.  If 
they  expect  my  seal,  or  signature,  yon  may  tefl 
them  that  I  have  avoided  this,  on  account  of  the 
watch  that  is  kept  *. 


LETTER  in. 
What  is  doing  here  you  will  be  able  to  lean 
from  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  whom  I  hare  k^ 
the  bnger  because  I  have  been  in  daily  expectatioe 
of  something  new ;  though  at  present  I  have  no 
other  reason  for  writing,  than  that,  about  which 
you  desired  an  answer,  respecting  what  I  wnaU 
nave  done  relative  to  the  first  of  July  ^.  Either 
alternative  is  attended  with  difficulty  in  soch  dift- 
cult  times ;  the  risk  of  so  large  a  sum ;  or,  in  tkii 
doubtful  issue  of  events,  that  bresking  off  <  whieb 


«  TuUia,  who  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  diffi- 
oultles  by  her  husband's  eztraTaganoe. 


▼  From  his  wife  Terentia,  probably  through  tbm  ag— sf 
of  Philotimus. 

•  He  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Egnatina,  a  bankar  H 
Rome.    See  letter  3  of  this  book. 

'  The  farmers  of  the  taxes  in  Asia,  of  whom  fnnasat 
mention  is  made  in  the  early  books  of  tbeee  lettora.  8sr 
book  i.  letter  17.  note  c. 

r  It  was  proposed  to  take  fhm  Cicero  his  hooae  in  Boma, 
on  account  of  his  going  over  to  Pompeiua. 

•  Probably  for  his  slaves. 

•  Cicero  being  now  with  PompeIus*8  army  at  Dyrraidifwn, 
was  under  the  restriction  of  military  discipline.  anO.  it  k 
probable,  might  be  watcdied  with  some  jealousy. 

l>  This  was  probably  the  day  on  whidi  stune  portlea  itf 
his  daughter's  fortune  became  due  to  Dolabdia.  Cie«f«. 
as  weU  as  TuUia.  was  dissatisfied  with  DolabeOa,  and  las^ 
ditated  a  divorce.  But  cousidering  Dolabella*s  credit  with 
Casar,  it  was  difficult  to  determine,  in  the  present  damJmr 
ful  state  of  affairs,  whether  to  incur  the  danger  of  kietai 
BO  large  a  sum,  if  he  paid  it ;  or  to  cut  the  matter  sbort 
by  suing  for  a  divorce,  and  thereby  making  UolabclU  hit 
enemy. 

c  The  expression  is  probably  borrowed  from  Attioas. 
and  means  the  separating  his  daughter  from  her  hnsfcaa  1. 


TO  TITUS  POiMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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you  mention.    Therefore  bb  other  things,  bo  this 
especially  I  commit  to  your  protection  and  kind- 
ness, and  to  her  jadgment  and  inclination.     I 
sfaoald  have  done  better  for  my  poor  daaghter,  if  I 
had  formerly  deliberated  with  yon  in  person,  ra- 
ther^ than  by  letter,  on  the  subject  of  my  own 
security  and  circumstances.    When  yon  deny  that 
any  peculiar  disadvantage  attaches  to  me,  though 
this  affords  no  consolation,  yet  there  are  many 
peculiar  drenmstances  which  you  must  see  to  be, 
as  they  are,  very  grievous,  and  which  I  might  easily 
ha^e  avoided.    But  these  very  things  will  be  less, 
if,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  they  are  lightened  by 
your  care  and  attention.    The  money  is  with  Eg- 
natius.    Let  it  remain  on  my  account,  as  it  is,  (for 
things  cannot  long  continue  in  their  present  state), 
that  I  may  be  able  to  see  what  is  most  expedient ; 
though  I  am  in  want  of  everything ;   because  he 
also  *  with  whom  I  am  is  in  difficulties,  and  I  have 
advanced  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  thinking  that 
when  matters  are  settled,  this  may  likewise  be  an 
honour  to  me.  I  should  be  glad,  if  there  are  any  per- 
sims  to  whom  you  think  I  ought  to  write,  that  you 
would  execute  this,  as  you  have  done  before.    Pre- 
sent my  compliments  to  your  family,  and  take  care 
of  your  health.    In  the  first  place  make  every  care 
and  provision  for  what  yen  mention ;  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  to  her '  for  whom  you  know  how 
uneasy  I  am.    From  the  camp,  June  13th. 


LETTER  IV. 

I  RBCtiTBD  a  letter  by  Isidorus,  and  two  of 
later  dates.  From  the  last  I  find  that  the  estates 
have  not  been  sold^.  You  will  therefore  see  that 
she  ^  may  be  supported  through  you.  With  respect 
to  Frusinas ',  if  only  I  survive,  it  will  be  a  con- 
venient possession  for  me.  You  desire  me  to  write, 
hut  I  am  prevented  by  want  of  matter,  for  I  have 
nothing  worth  writing  ;  entirely  disapproving,  as  I 
do,  both  what  happens,  and  what  is  doing.  I  wish 
I  had  formerly  consulted  you  in  person,  rather  than 
hy  letter.  I  support  your  cause  here  among  these 
people  as  well  as  I  can.  Celer  will  tell  you  the 
rest.  I  have  hitherto  declined  all  office,  the  more 
so  because  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  as 
became  me  and  my  circumstances  K  You  ask  what 
new  has  happened :  you  will  be  able  to  learn  from 
Isidorus.  What  remains  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  difficult  K  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  take 
care  (as  you  promise,  and  as  you  do)  of  what  you 
know  I  have  especially  at  heart'.  I  am  worn 
vrith  anxiety,  which  has  also  brought  on  extreme 
bodily  weakness.  As  soon  as  this  is  removed,  I 
shall  join  the  leader  of  the  business,  who  is  in 


d  That  is,  on  the  propriety  of  his  own  going  to  Join 
Pbropelus.    See  the  following  letter. 

'  Pompeios. 

'  Tullia. 

f  Estates  hy  which  he  proposed  to  relievo  TulUa  from 
ber  embarrasBmait. 

^  Tullia. 

»  The  name  of  an  estate.  See  letter  13  of  this  book. 

J  The  snbeeqaent  part  of  the  letter  appears  to  have  been 
written  after  that  affair  of  Dyrrachium  in  which  Crsiu* 
waa  worst«L  The  vicinity  of  the  armies  made  Cicero  very 
cautions  and  reserved  in  what  he  wrote. 

^  Thero  did  not  appear  any  reason  why  Pompeius  should 
not  he  equally  suceessful  in  any  subsequent  engagement. 

1  Bis  daughter's  comfort. 


great  hope  *".  Our  friend  Brutus  ■  engages  zeal- 
ously in  the  cause.  So  far  I  have  been  able  to 
write  with  caution.  FareweU.  Respecting  the 
second  payment  <*,  pray  consider  with  all  attention 
what  is  to  be  done ;  as  I  observed  in  the  letter 
which  I  sent  by  PoUex. 


LETTER  V. 

I  CANNOT  without  the  greatest  pain  describe  to 
you  what  causes,  how  bitter,  how  grievous,  how 
unexpected,  have  moved  me,  and  compelled  me  to 
act  from  a  certain  impulse  of  mind,  rather  than 
from  consideration.  They  were  such  as  have 
produced  the  effect  you  perceive  p.  I  therefore 
neither  know  what  to  tell  you  about  my  concerns, 
nor  what  to  ask  of  you.  Yon  see  the  result  and 
sum  of  the  business.  I  have  understood  from 
your  letters,  both  from  that  which  you  wrote  in 
conjunction  with  others,  and  from  that  which,  was 
in  your  own  name,  (what  indeed  I  perceived  by 
myself),  that  your  declining  influence  made  you 
look  out  for  some  new  means  of  defending  me. 
As  to  what  you  propose  of  my  coming  nearer,  and 
travelling  through  the  towns  by  night,  I  do  not  well 
see  how  that  can  be  done ;  for  I  have  not  such 
convenient  resting-placcB,  that  I  can  pass  in  them 
all  the  day-time  ;  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence 
for  the  purpose  of  your  inquiry,  whether  people 
see  me  in  the  towns  or  on  the  road.  But  yet  I 
will  consider,  among  other  things,  how  this  can 
best  be  done.  My  uneasiness  both  of  mind  and 
body  is  beyond  belief,  and  makes  me  incapable  of 
writing  many  letters :  I  have  only  answered  those 
which  I  received.  I  wish  you  would  write  to 
Basilus,  and  to  whomsoever  you  think  proper,  also 
to  Servilius,  in  my  name,  lliat  I  should  have 
written  nothing  to  you  in  so  long  an  interval,  you 
will  understand  to  arise  from  want  of  matter  to 
write  upon,  not  from  want  of  inclination.  Re- 
specting your  inquiry  about  Vatinius,  I  should  not 
want  his  services,  nor  anybody's  else,  if  they  could 
find  how  to  assist  me.  Quintns  was  at  Patre  v, 
in  a  disposition  very  hostile  towards  me.  To  the 
same  place  his  son  went  from  Corcyra.  I  imagine 
they  are  since  gone  from  thence  along  with  the 
rest'. 


LETTER  VL 

I  PEacEiVB  your  anxiety  not  only  about  your 
own,  and  the  common  calamities,  but  more  parti- 
cularly about  me,  and  my  affliction.  And  this  my 
affliction  is  so  &r  from  being  lessened,  that  it  is 
eVen  increased  by  associating  yours  with  it.  How- 
ever, you  see  with  your  usual  prudence  to  what 
source  of  consolation  I  am  most  open.  For  you 
approve  of  my  determination ",  and  dechire  that  at 

>»  Pompeius  reoeived  great  hope  from  his  recent  success. 

n  This  is  more  particularly  mentioned,  because  Brutuii 
was  personally  hostile  to  Pompeius,  who  had  caused  the 
death  of  Brutus's  father  under  Sulla's  administration. 

o  The  second  instalment  of  his  daughter's  dower. 

p  That  he  should  have  returned  to  Brundlsinm  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia. 

4  In  the  Peloponnesus. 

r  To  make  their  peace  with  Cesar.  Bee  letter  6  of  this 
book. 

•  Of  coming  to  Italy. 
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enoh  a  time  I  could  have  done  nothmg  better.  You 
add  alio  (what,  though  of  leas  weight  than  your 
own  judgment,  yet  hat  lome  weight  with  me)  that 
the  step  which  I  have  taken  is  approved  by  others 
also  ;  that  is,  persons  of  consideration.  If  I 
thought  this,  I  should  be  less  afflicted.  "  Believe 
me,"  yon  say.  I  do  believe  you ;  but  I  know  how  de- 
sirous  you  are  that  ray  distress  should  be  lightened. 
I  have  never  regretted  my  withdrawing  from  the 
anny :  than  was  snch  a  cruel  spirit,  sodi  a  co- 
operation with  barbarous  nations,  that  a  proscrip- 
tion was  contemplated  not  individually,  but  col- 
lectively ;  so  that  it  was  determined  by  common 
consent  that  the  property  of  yon  all  should  be  the 
prey  of  his  victory ;  of  you  aU,  I  say ;  for  there 
was  no  thought  even  of  yon  uiunixed  with  cruelty. 
I  shall  never  repent  of  my  good-will  * ;  I  do  re- 
pent of  the  measures  I  adopted  ^  I  could  wish 
that  1  had  retired  to  some  remote  town  till  I  was 
sent  for.  I  should  have  created  less  observation, 
and  should  have  received  less  vexation.  I  should 
not  be  exposed  to  this  present  trouble  ^.  To  lie 
miserably  at  Brundisium,  is  every  way  painfuL 
How  can  I  advance  nearer,  as  you  advise,  without 
the  lictors,  which  the  people  gave  me,  and  which 
can  never  be  taken  from  me  but  by  violence. 
These  with  their  fasces  I  lately  mingled  for  a  time 
in  the  crowd,  as  I  approached  the  town,  through 
fear  of  some  insult  from  the  soldiers.  I  contrived 
to  get  home  in  time  *.  I  want  you  now  to  go  to 
Oppius  ;  and,  provided  it  be  thought  right  to  ad- 
vance with  these  lictors,  I  imagine  they  will  au- 
thorise me  to  consider  of  it  ^.  For  so  they  engage ; 
that  Caesar  will  have  regard  not  only  to  the  pre- 
servation of  my  dignity,  but  even  to  the  increase 
of  it ;  and  they  exhort  me  to  be  of  good  courage, 
and  to  entertain  the  best  hopes.  They  give  me  the 
strongest  assurance  of  what  I  should  more  readily 
credit  if  I  had  remained  at  home.  But  I  am 
entering  upon  things  that  are  past.  Consider  then, 
I  beg  you,  what  remains,  and  consult  about  it  with 
these  people  ;  and,  (if  you  think  it  expedient,  and 
it  meets  with  their  approbation,)  that  Caesar  may 
be  the  more  inclined  to  approve  what  I  do,  let  it 
appear  to  be  at  their  suggestion.  Let  Trebonius, 
Ansa,  and  any  others,  be  admitted  to  this  consul- 
tation, and  let  them  write  to  inform  Csesar  that 
what  I  have  done,  has  been  at  their  suggestion.  I 
am  quite  alarmed  at  Tullia's  illness  and  debility.  I 
understand  you  are  very  kind  to  her,  for  which  I 
am  greatly  obliged  to  you.  I  never  had  any  doubt 
about  Pompeius's  fate  t.  For  all  princes  and  peo- 
ple were  so  impressed  with  the  desperate  state  of 
his  affairs,  that  wherever  he  had  gone,  I  supposed 
this  would  happen.  I  cannot  hdp  lamenting  his 
fall ;  for  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  integrity, 
virtue,  and  dignity.  Should  I  offer  to  console  you 
about  Fannius '  P    He  talked  mischievously  about 

t  Of  having  wiahad  to  serve  Pompeius. 

«  The  cruel  diiposition  manifested  in  Pompeius's  anny 
made  Oioero  repent  of  having  Joined  them. 

▼  His  detention  at  Bnmdisium,  and  the  unoertainty  of 
Us  reception  hy  Cesar's  party. 

V  This  paasege  has  been  varionaly  tortured.  I  give 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural  infcwpretation, 
withoat  vouching  for  its  oorrectness. 

>  How  he  should  advance  with  his  lictors  and  theirCssces. 

J  He  was  treacherously  murdered  in  Egypt. 

'  Perhaps  he  was  reoenUy  dead.  Cicero  seems  to  imply 
that  his  convemtion  respecting  Attious  was  such  as  en- 
titled him  to  little  regret. 


your  remaining.  And  L.  Lentulua  had  already 
promised  himself  Hortenstua's  house,  and  Ccaar'a 
gardens,  and  Baise.  Just  the  same  is  done  on  thia 
aide,  excepting  that  the  other  was  boondleas ;  far 
everybody  who  had  staid  in  Italy  was  esteemed  in 
the  number  of  enemies.  But  some  time  or  as- 
other  I  shall  be  glaa  to  talk  over  these  matters  witk 
my  mind  more  at  ease.  I  hear  that  my  brotlwr 
Qnintna  is  gone  into  Asia  to  make  his  peace.  Of 
Ins  son  I  have  heard  harking  Inquire  of  Dio- 
ohares,  Csesar's  fipned  maa,  whoa  I  ha:ve  not  aeea, 
but  who  brought  that  letter  firom  Alniaihia,  Be 
is  reported  to  have  seen  him  either  on  hta  jowrmiy, 
or  already  in  Asia.  1  look  for  your  letter,  aa  the 
occasion  demands;  and  hope  you  will  take  care 
to  let  it  be  brought  to  me  with  all  ezpeditaon. 
November  28. 


LETTER   HL 

I  THANK  you  for  your  letter,  in  which  yon  have 
accurately  stated  everything  which  you  sappoeed  to 
concern  me.  It  is  settled  therefore,  according  to 
the  opinion  you  give  me  from  these  people,  tbat  I 
should  continue  to  be  attended  by  the  same  lictors, 
as  it  was  granted  to  Sestius  :  though  I  apprehend 
he  did  not  retain  his  original  lictors,  but  had  others 
given  him  by  Caesar.  For  I  understand  that  he  * 
disallows  such  decrees  of  the  senate,  as  were  paaaed 
subsequently  to  the  departure  of  the  tribunes.  If 
therefore  he  chooses  to  be  consistent  with  himae^ 
he  may  still  approve  of  my  lictors.  But  wfatf 
have  I  to  do  with  lictors,  who  am  almost  ordered 
to  quit  Italy  ?  For  Antonius  sent  me  the  copy  cl 
a  letter  he  had  received  from  Cesar,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  he  had  heard  of  Cato'a  and  L. 
Metellus's  arrival  in  Italy,  with  the  design  of  fivxng 
openly  in  Rome ;  that  he  did  not  like  thia,  fnm 
fear  of  its  occasioning  some  disturbance ;  and  that 
all  should  be  excluded  from  Italy,  except  those  whom 
case  he  shouldhimself  have  heard :  and  he  expressed 
himself  on  this  subject  with  great  warmth.  There- 
fore Antonius  wrote  to  me  requesting  that  I  would 
pardon  him,  but  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  £»- 
obey  these  instructions.  Upon  this  I  sent  L.  Lamia 
to  explain  to  him  that  Cesar  had  desired  DoU- 
beUa  to  write  to  me,  pressing  me  to  con»e  to  Italy 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  I  had  come  agreeably 
to  his  letter.  He  then  issued  an  order  to  except  me 
and  Lslius  by  name ;  which  I  was  sorry  lor,  as 
he  might  have  excepted  us  in  fact,  without  pub- 
licly naming  us.  O  the  many  heavy  causes  ef 
uneasiness  !  which  you  kindly  endeavour  to  alle^ 
viate,  and  not  without  effect ;  for  you  do  indeed 
lessen  my  affliction  by  the  very  drenmstanoe  of 
your  taking  such  pains  to  lessen  it ;  and  this  I 
trust  you  will  not  think  it  burdensome  to  do  rerj 
often.  Yon  will  especially  attain  your  purpoae,  i 
you  can  bring  me  to  think  that  I  have  not  entirely 
lost  the  good  opinion  of  respectable  people.  Yh 
what  can  you  do  in  this  respect  ?  Nothing,  truly. 
But  if  cireumstances  should  give  you  any  opportu- 
nity, this  will  afford  me  the  best  consolation.  It 
cannot  be  done  at  present ;  but  if  anything  ahouU 
arise  in  the  course  of  events :  like  what  has  hap- 
pened now.  For  it  was  said  thst  I  ought  to  hate 
gone  with  Pompeius,  but  his  (ate  lessens  tlia  rs> 

•  Ovaar. 
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proacli  of  baring  neglected  that  daty.    So  of  all 
tlunga  nothing  is  more  censured,  than  that  I  should 
DOt  have  gone  into  Africa :  but  I  considered  that 
the  republic  ought  not  to  be  defended  by  the  bar- 
barous troops  of  a  faithless    nation,   especially 
against  an  army  that  had  gained  repeated  Tictories. 
This  perhaps  will  not  be  approTC^L    For  I  hear 
that  many  good  men  are  arrived  in  Afirica  ;  and  I 
know  there  were  many  before.    I  am  Tcry  much 
pressed  on  this  subject.  Here  then  I  stand  in  need 
of  some  favourable  chance.    It  may  be  that  some, 
cnr  possibly  all  of  them,  may  prefer  their  safety  to 
the  issue  of  war.    For  if  they  persevere,  and  gain 
their  cause,  you  see  in  what  a  condition  I  shall  be. 
Yon  will  say,  what  will  be  their  condition  if  they 
are  defeated  ?  It  will  at  least  be  a  more  honourable 
wound.    These  considerations  distract  me.    Yon 
do  not  say  why  you  do  not  prefer  Sulpidus's  de- 
termination to  mine  :  for  though  it  is  less  glori- 
ous than  Cato's,  it  is  however  exempt  both  from 
danger  and  from  remorse.  The  last  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  the  situation  of  those  who  are  in  Greece. 
However,  these  are  so  far  better  off,  than  I  am,  that 
they   are  together  in  considerable  number  ;  and 
whenever  tl^y  come  to  Italy,  they  will  come  to 
their  own  home.     Continue,  as  you  do,  to  soften 
these  matters,  and  to  conciliate  as  many  as  you 
can.    When  you  excuse  yourself^,  I  am  well  aware 
of  your  reasons,  and  consider  it  fbr  my  interest 
that  you  should  be  there  ^,  if  it  be  only  to  mansge 
fbr  me,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  what  can  be 
managed,  with  those  in  authority.     In  the  first 
place  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  attend  to  this : 
I   apprehend   there  are  many  who  have  or  will 
accuse  me  to  Cssar,  as  either  repenting  of  the  step 
I  have  taken  ^,  or  disapproving  what  is  done.  And 
though  both  are  true,  yet  these  persons  assert  it 
out  of  ill-will  towards  me,  not  that  they  have  any 
knowledge  of  its  being  so.    But  that  Balbus  and 
Oppius  may  defend  me  against  all  such  attacks,  and 
hy  their  frequent  letters  mky  confirm  Cssar's  kind 
disposition ;  that  this  may  effectually  be  done,  you 
will  use  all  diligence.  Another  reason  why  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  you  leave  Rome  is,  that  you  say 
you  have  been  entreated  * — O  sad  business !  What 
should  I  write  ?  or  what  should  I  desire  ?     I  shal) 
be  very  short,  for  my  tears  burst  forth.    I  commit 
it  to  you,  and  beg  you  to  take  it  under  your  care. 
Only  see  that,  at  such  a  time,  it  involve  you  in  no 
difficulty.    Psrdon  me,  I  beseech  you :  I  can  dwell 
no  longer  on  this  subject  for  my  tears  and  grief.  I 
will  only  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying 
to  me  than  your  affection  towards  her.     You  do 
kindly  in  undertaking  to  write  to  whom  you  think 
it  proper.    I  have  met  with  a  person  who  saw 
Quintus  the  son  at  Samos,  the  fother  at  Sicyon. 
Their  excuse  is  easily  madie.     I  wish  they,  who 
have  seen  Caesar  before  me,  may  be  as  ready  to 
promote  my  interest  with  him,  as  I  should  be  to 
promote  theirs,  if  I  had  any  opportunity.    When 
TOO  ask  me  to  take  it  in  good  part,  if  there  should 
be  anything  in  your  letter  that  vexes  me,  I  do 
take  it  in  the  very  best  part ;  and  request  you  to 
tell  me  everything  without  disguise,  as  you  do  ; 
and  to  do  it  as  often  as  possible.    Farewell. 
December  19. 

^  Prom  going  to  Cloero. 
«  At  Roma  '  In  coming  to  Itsly. 

•  EntrvatedbyTumatOBsrittbar.  The  word  "aitreated.** 
vrtikh  includes  the  rest,  is  no  doubt  borrowed  from 


LETTER   VIII.      . 

Though  you  perceive  indeed  how  greatly  I  am 
afflicted,  yet  you  will  know  it  firom  Lepta  and 
Trebatius.  I  pay  severely  the  penalty  of  my  rash- 
ness', which  you  would  fiun  persuade  me  is  pru- 
dence :  nor  do  I  prevent  your  disputing  the  point, 
and  writing  to  me  as  often  as  possible.  For  your 
letters  afford  me  some  comfort  at  this  time.  You 
must  use  every  exertion  through  those  who  vrish 
well  to  me,  and  have  influence  vrith  Caesar,  parti- 
cularly through  Balbus  and  Oppius,  that  they  may 
vrrite  on  my  behalf  with  all  diligence.  For,  as  I 
hear,  I  am  attacked  both  by  some  in  person,  and 
by  letters.  These  must  be  met,  as  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  demands.  Fumius'  is  there  very 
unfriendly  towards  me ;  and  Quintus  has  sent  his 
son  not  only  to  make  his  own  peace,  but  to  accuse 
me.  He  gives  out  that  I  have  traduced  him  to 
Csesar  ;  which  is  refuted  by  Cnsar  himself  and  all 
his  friends  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  cease,  wherever 
he  goes,  to  heap  all  sorts  of  reproaches  upon  me. 
Nodking  ever  happened  to  me  so  unaccountable, 
nothing  in  all  these  troubles  so  painful.  Some 
atrocious  things  were  related  to  me  by  those  who 
had  heard  him  talking  openly  at  Sicyon  in  the 
hearing  of  many  people.  You  know  his  manner  ; 
perhaps  you  have  experienced  it.  It  is  all  turned 
against  me.  But  I  add  to  my  uneasiness  by  speak- 
ing of  it,  and  make  yon  uneasy  too.  Therefore  I 
return  to  my  subject,  and  beg  yon  to  let  Balbus 
send  somebody  expressly  for  tlus  purposed  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  write  in  my  name  to 
whom  you  think  fit.    FarewelL    December  27. 


LETTER  IX. 

I  HATB  indeed  acted  both  incautiously,  as  yon 
observe,  and  more  hastily  than  I  ought,  and  am 
out  of  all  hope',  being  kept  by  these  exceptions^  to 
the  edicts.  If  they  had  not  been  made,  through 
^our  care  and  kindiness,  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  go 
mto  some  unfrequented  place :  now  I  cannot  even 
do  this.  What  advantage  is  it  to  have  arrived 
before  the  tribunes  enter  upon  their  office'',  if  the 
coming  at  all  is  of  no  advantage  ?  What  can  I 
hope  from  him',  who  has  never  been  a  friend  to 
me ;  since  I  am  already  undone  and  crushed  by 
this  Uw  ?  Balbus's  letters  to  me  become  daily  less 
encouraging;  and  there  may  probably  be  many 

Atticus's  own  expreseioii.  Tullia  bad  been  n^lectad  by 
her  husband  DoUbella,  and  left  at  Rome  in  want  of  every- 
thing. 

'  In  coming  to  Bmndislnm. 

K  Furnltu  is  probably  mentioned,  like  Quintos,  as  one 
who  used  to  be  Cicero's  friend,  and  whom  it  was  therefore 
the  more  grievooa  to  have  against  him  on  this  occasion. 

^  To  counteract  the  calumnies  of  evO-minded  persons. 

t  All  hope  of  being  able  to  leave  Brundidum. 

J  See  letter  7  of  this  book.  He  could  not,  without  offend- 
ing Cesar,  refuse  to  use  his  pennisskm  of  remaining  fan 
Italy. 

k  Lest  they  might  have  published  some  law  of  exclusion. 
But  he  derived  little  benefit  from  his  return  to  Italy,  while 
he  thought  it  unsafe  to  proceed  through  the  country  amidst 
CvsarlB  adherents  with  his  liotors,  and  unworthy  of  him 
to  relinquish  them. 

1  Cmar,  upim  whose  conduct  Cloero  oonld  not  depend  tn 
his  present  oironmstancea 
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from  many  quartera  to  Cstar  agunit  me.  I  am 
ruined  by  own  fanlt.  No  part  of  my  troables  has 
been  brought  on  by  accident;  everything  is  the 
effect  of  folly.  For  when  I  saw  the  nature  of  the 
contest;  that  all  was  unprepared,  and  feeble, 
against  troops  in  the  highest  order ;  I  separated  "■ 
fh>m  them  (what  could  I  do  ?),  and  adopted  counsels 
not  so  much  bold,  as  allowable  °  for  me  beyond  other 
men.  I  yielded  to  my  friends,  or  rather  I  obeyed 
them.  Of  one  of  them,  him  whom  you**  commend 
to  me,  you  will  see  the  disposition  from  his  own 
letters  which  he  has  sent  to  you  and  to  others, 
and  which  I  should  never  have  opened  but  fit>m 
the  following  circumstances.  A  parcel  was  brought 
to  me,  which  I  undid,  to  see  if  there  was  any  letter 
for  myself ;  which  there  was  not.  There  was  one 
to  Vatinius,  and  another  to  Ligurius,  which  I 
ordered  to  be  taken  to  them.  They  presently 
called  upon  me  burning  with  grief,  crying  out 
upon  the  perfidy  of  the  man.  They  read  to  me 
the  letters,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  calumnies  against 
me.  Ldgurius  was  quite  in  a  rage,  saying  tluit  he 
knew  Caesar  had  hated  him;  yet  had  not  only 
shown  him  kindness,  but  had  also  given  him  so 
much  money,  out  of  regard  to  me.  After  receiving 
this  shock,  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  what  he  had 
written  to  others ;  for  I  considered  that  it  would  be 
prejudicial  to  himself,  if  this  great  guilt  of  his 
should  be  generally  known.  I  found  they  were  all 
of  the  same  kind.  I  have  sent  them  to  you,  that 
if  yon  think  it  desirable  for  him  that  they  should 
be  delivered,  you  may  deliver  them ;  no  harm  will 
accrue  to  me ;  for  as  to  their  being  opened,  I 
imagine  Pomponia  has  his  seal.  It  was  his  using 
this  bitterness  when  we  first  set  sail,  which  so 
affected  me,  that  I  was  afterwards  quite  sunk :  and 
now  he  is  said  to  be  solicitous  not  so  much  for 
himself  as  against  me.  Thus  am  I  pressed  by  all 
circumstances ;  which  I  am  hardly  able,  or  rather 
quite  unable,  to  bear  p.  Amongst  these  distresses 
there  is  one  equivalent  to  all  the  rest,  that  I  shall 
leave  my  poor  daughter  plundered  of  her  patri- 
mony, and  all  her  fortune.  I  should  therefore  be 
particularly  glad  to  see  you,  as  you  promise ;  for 
I  have  nobody  else  to  whom  I  can  commend  her ; 
as  I  understand  her  mother  is  threatened  with  the 
same  dangers  ^  as  myself.  But  if  you  should  not 
find  me,  yet  let  this  be  a  sufficient  commendation, 
and  do  you,  as  far  as  you  can,  mollify  her  uncle 
towards  her.  I  write  tbis  on  my  birth-day ;  when 
I  wish  that  I  had  never  been  bom ;  or  that  my 
mother  had  produced  nothing  afterwards.  I  am 
prevented  by  tears  from  writing  more.         ^ 


»  Theirord sdveram  in  this  place  evidently  oomes  from 
seUeOt  and  though  I  do  not  find  any  oorreeponding  signi- 
fioation  of  it,  I  iuopeot  it  is  here  equivalent  to  deseiveram, 
and  have  translated  it  aooordingly. 

■  It  would  have  argued  more  courage  to  Join  either  of 
the  contending  parties ;  but  Cicero  was  ezonaable  in  not 
Joining  Pompeius.  by  the  hope  of  acting  as  a  mediator  of 
peace ;  and  his  obligations  to  Pompeius  were  such  as  for- 
bade his  co-operating  with  Cesar. 

o  Quintus,  in  whose  favour  I  suppose  Atticus  might  have 
written  to  Cicero  upon  findiug  him  angry  at  his  brother's 
behavlonr. 

P  Has  not  this  expression,  as  well  as  what  immediately 
follows,  allusion  to  thoughts  of  destroying  himself?  such 
am  we  find  him  uttering  under  the  affliction  of  his  banish- 
ment in  the  third  book. 

\  The  danger  of  having  her  goods  forfeit*^ 


LETTER   X. 

To  my  inconceivable  distresses  there  has  been  a 
fresh  addition  from  what  has  been  related  to  me 
respecting  the  two  Quintuses.  P.  Terentiii*,  a 
friend  of  mine,  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  as 
deputy  contractor  for  the  customs  and  revennea 
in  provincial  Asia.  He  met  with  Quintns  the  son 
at  Ephesus  the  13th  of  December,  and  particakrly 
invited  him  to  his  house  through  friendship  to  me. 
Having  made  inquiries  from  him  about  me,  he  said 
the  young  man  informed  him  that  he  was  wty 
angry  with  me,  and  showed  him  a  roll  of  paper 
containing  a  speech  which  he  intended  to  make  to 
CsBsar  against  me.  Terentins  said  what  he  coald 
to  check  his  senseless  conduct.  Afterwards,  ac 
Patrae,  Quintus  the  father  talked  to  him  a  grett 
deal  in  a  similar  strain  of  slander.  Toa  are 
acquainted  with  his  extravagance  by  tiie  leCtcn 
which  I  sent  you.  I  am  sure  this  must  give  yoa 
pain ;  to  me  it  is  most  distressing,  and  the  more 
so,  because  I  imagine  there  will  be  no  room  for  me 
even  to  expostulate  with  them.  On  the  state  of 
things  in  Africa,  I  hear  accounts  very  different 
from  what  yon  mention.  For  they  say  nothi^ 
can  be  more  steady,  or  better  prepared ;  add  to 
this,  Spain',  and  the  disaffection  in  Italy,  the 
declining  strength  and  seal  of  the  legions^  and  the 
confusion  in  the  city*.  Where  can  I  find  any 
tranquillity*,  but  while  I  am  reading  your  letters' 
which  would  no  doubt  be  more  freqaent,  if  yoa 
had  anything  to  offer  by  which  yon  thooght  mv 
cares  could  be  lessened.  But  I  beg  yon  not  ta 
omit  writing  to  me  whatever  happens  ;  and  tho«* 
who  are  so  cruelly  hostile  to  me,  you  may  blaat 
at  least,  if  you  cannot  hate  them  ;  not  wi^  tht 
expectation  of  doing  any  good ;  but  to  let  them 
see  that  you  bve  me.  I  will  write  more  to  you 
when  you  have  answered  my  last  letter.  FarewriL 
January  21. 


LETTER  XI. 

I  AM  so  exhausted  with  the  torment  of  my  great 
distresses,  that  if  there  were  anything  upon  vhici 
I  ought  to  write  to  you,  I  should  not  easily  be  ahlr 
to  execute  it ;  much  less  then,  when  I  have  nothiag 
to  tell  you,  when  especially  there  is  not  erok  aaj 
prospect  of  things  becoming  better.  So  that  I  sa 
no  longer  anxious  even  for  your  letters,  tboi^i 
they  always  bring  something  agreeable  with  tbesL 
Therefore  continue  to  write,  whencTer  you  have  aa 
opportunity  of  sending.  I  have  nothing  to  replj 
to  your  last,  which  I  received  now  a  long  time 
ago.  For  in  this  interval  I  find  that  everything  if 
changed ;  the  right  cause  has  acqaired  streogth, 
and  I  pay  the  heavy  penalty  of  my  folly  ^.  I  mva 
procure  for  P.  Sallustius  thirty  sestertia  (240Lu 
which  I  received  from  Cn.  Sallustius.     1  ahall  he 

'  Since  Cesar's  rapid  subjection  of  Spain,  f  raAk  b»UTN> 
tions  had  broken  out  there^ 

■  Considerable  distuxbanoos  liad  ariien  bet»e»i  tte 
tribunes. 

*  In  oanaequence  of  Cicero's  return  to  Italj  be  had  m 
much  to  apprehend  from  the  success  of  Pompelua's  part;, 
as  from  that  of  Caraar's. 

«  Alluding,  no  doubt,  to  his  brother  and  ne{diew. 

V  Pompeius*s  party  was  in  considerable  force  in  Airks 
and  Spain,  and  Cicero  8uq>ected  that  be  had  act«d  prsoi- 
pitateljr  in  offending  them  by  his  return  to  Italy. 
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obliged  to  yon  to  tee  that  ther  are  proWded  with- 
out delay.  I  have  written  about  it  to  Terentia. 
ETen  this  is  now  almost  gone.  I  with  therefore 
you  wonld  arrange  with  her,  that  I  may  have 
enoagh  for  present  use.  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
take  it  up  here,  if  I  only  know  that  it  will  be  sap- 
plied  at  Rome.  But  without  knowing  that,  I  have 
not  ventured  to  do  so.  Yon  see  the  state  of  all  my 
affairs.  There  is  no  sort  of  misfortune  which  I  do 
not  suffer  and  apprehend.  And  the  misery  of  this 
is  the  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  my 
folly.  He*  does  not  cease  to  slander  me  in  Greece ; 
so  that  your  letters  have  been  of  no  avail.  Fare- 
well   March  8. 


LETTER  XII. 

CiPHALio  delivered  your  letter  to  me  the  8th 
of  Msrch  iu  the  evening ;  and  the  same  day  in  the 
morning  I  had  despatched  a  messenger  with  a 
letter  to  you.  Nevertheless,  upon  rnding  your 
letter,  I  have' thought  it  right  to  make  some  reply, 
especially  as  you  express  yourself  doubtful  what 
excuse  I  shall  make  to  Caear  for  mv  going  away 
at  the  time  when  I  quitted  Italy.  I  have  no  occa- 
sion for  any  new  excuse:  for  I  have  repeatedly 
told  him  by  letter,  and  have  sent  word  by  several 
persons,  that  I  was  unable,  if  I  wished  it,  to  bear 
the  reflections  that  were  made  upon  me ;  with  many 
things  to  the  same  effect  There  was  nothing  that 
I  less  wished  him  to  suppose,  than  that  I  had  not 
acted  upon  my  own  judgment  in  a  thing  of  such 
moment  Afterwards,  upon  hearing  from  Balbus 
Cornelius  the  younger,  that  he  conceived  my  bro- 
ther Qnintus  to  have  been  the  trumpet  to  my 
march,  for  so  he  expressed  himself,  before  I 
knew  what  Quintus  had  been  writing  to  so  many 
people  about  me ;  though  he  had  said,  and  done, 
many  severe  things  to  me  in  person,  yet  I  wrote 
notwithstanding*  to  Cssar  in  these  words  :  *'  I  am 
no  less  anxious  for  my  brother  Quintus,  than  for 
myself ;  but  in  my  present  situation  I  cannot  ven- 
ture to  commend  him  to  you.  So  much  however 
I  shall  venture  to  ask  of  you,  that  I  beg  you  will 
not  suppose  he  has  done  anything  to  lessen  my 
duty  and  affection  towards  you ;  but  has  always 
rather  contributed  to  unite  u»  together ;  and  has 
been  the  companion,  not  the  adviser,  of  my  going 
away.  Therefore  in  other  matters  you  will  attri- 
bute to  him  whatever  your  kindness  and  the  friend- 
ship between  you  demands.  That  I  may  be  no 
detriment  to  him  in  your  esteem,  I  earnestly 
entreat  of  you  sgain  and  again."  If  then  I  should 
have  any  meeting  with  Cssar,  though  I  do  not 
doubt  but  he  will  be  kind  towards  him,  as  he  has 
already  declared,  yet  I  shall  behave  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  always  done.  But,  as  1  see,  I 
have  much  more  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
Africa ;  which  yon  represent  as  being  daily  con- 
firmed in  the  hope  of  inaking  terms,  rather  than  of 
victory.  I  wish  this  were  so :  but  I  understand 
it  is  very  much  otherwise,  and  spprehend  that  you 
are  yourself  of  that  opinion,  only  write  differently, 
not  with  a  view  to  deceive  me,  but  to  encourage 
me  ;  especially  when  to  Africa  is  joined  Spain  like- 

"^  Qalntoa 

*  The  text  appears  to  be  fanlty.    I  have  soppoeed,  with 
Grwvlut,  that  It  ought  to  be  nikOimimut, 


wise'.  Respecting  your  recommendation  of  writ- 
ing to  Antonius  and  others ;  if  yoo  think  it  neces- 
sary, I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  do  this  which 
you  have  often  done  before.  For  nothing  occurs 
to  me  that  I  ought  to  write.  If  you  hear  that  I 
am  unreasonably  broken  in  spirit,  what  think  yoo, 
when  vou  find  these  noble*  actions  of  my  son-in- 
law  added  to  my  former  troubles  ?  However,  I 
hope  you  will  not  cease  to  write  to  me,  as  often  as 
you  can,  although  you  should  have  nothing  to 
write  about  For  your  letters  always  bring  me  tome 
comfort.  I  have  formally  accepted  Galio's  legacy. 
I  suppose  it  was  a  simple  inheritance,  since  no 
form  has  been  sent  me.    March  8. 


LETTER  XIII. 

I  B  ATM  hitherto  received  no  letter  by  Mursena'a 
freed-man.  P.  Siser  brought  that  which  I  am 
now  answering.  What  you  mention  about  the 
letter  of  the  elder  Servius,  and  what  you  say  of 
certain  people  having  brought  information  of 
Quintus's  arrival  in  Syria,  are  neither  of  them 
true.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  how  those,  who 
have  come  hither,  are,  or  hisve  been  affected  to- 
wards me,  I  have  understood  that  nobody  has 
inanifested  any  disrespect  But  how  little  this 
signifies  to  me,  1  am  quite  sure  yon  can  judge. 
In  my  present  grief  everything  is  intolerable  to 
me ;  and  nothmg  more  so,  than  that  I  find  myself 
in  a  situation,  where  the  only  thmgs  that  are  appa- 
rently desirable*,  are  what  I  have  always  disap- 
proved. P.  Lentulus  the  fother  is  said  to  be  at 
Rhodes ;  the  son  at  Alexandria ;  and  C.  Cassius, 
it  appears,  is  gone  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria. 
Quintus  ofllers  me  some  explanation  by  letter,  but 
in  terms  more  bitter  than  his  heaviest' aceusation. 
For  he  says  that  be  has  understood  from  your 
letters,  that  yon  were  displeased  with  his  having 
written  to  several  people  so  unkindly  about  me ; 
and  that  he  is  sorry  he  should  have  given  you  any 
uneasiness,  but  that  he  had  done  what  was  right 
Then  he  detaib  most  foully  the  causes  of  his  doing 
so.  But  neither  at  this  time,  nor  before,  wonld  he 
have  manifested  his  hatred  towards  me,  unless  he 
saw  me  to  be  every  vray  distressed.  I  wish  that 
even  by  travelling  in  the  night,  as  you  proposed.  I 
had  approached  nearer  to  yon.  I  can  now  form 
no  conjecture  either  when,  or  where,  I  am  likely 
to  see  you.  There  was  no  occasion  for  your 
writing  to  me  about  the  co-hein  of  Fnfidius  :  for 
what  they  ask  is  just  in  itself;  and  whatever  yon 
had  done  I  should  have  been  satisfied  with  it. 
You  have  long  since  known  my  wish  of  redeeming 
the  Frusinisn  estate^;  though  at  that  time  my 
affain  were  in  a  better  condition,  and  I  did  not 
think  my  case  so  desperate ;  yet  I  have  still  the 
same  wish.  You  will  consider  how  this  may  be 
accomplished.    And  I  should  be  glad,  as  far  as 


7  8«o  letter  10  of  this  book. 

*  DoUbella  was  at  this  time  tribona,  and  wished  to  paaa 
•overal  tedidoui  acta,  in  whkh  he  was  opposed  bjr  Trebel- 
llna,  another  tribune ;  from  whence  arose  great  contention 
and  diatnrbanoea  In  Roma. 

•  The  aooceae  of  Cmar's  party.  tMm  which  be  thooffat 
he  had  now  leae  to  apprehend,  than  from  that  of  Pompeina, 
which  would  be  Irritated  against  him  in  ctmaeqiMOCS  of 
hie  withdrawing  from  them. 

k  See  letter  4  of  this  book. 
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jon  can,  that  you  would  secure  me  supplies  for  my 
necessary  expenses.  What  means  I  had,  I  presented 
to  Pompeius  at  a  time  when  I  thought  I  did  it 
prudently.  For  which  purpose  I  then  hoth  took 
It  firom  your  bailiff,  and  borrowed  elsewhere ;  while 
Quintus  complained  by  letter  that  I  had  given 
nothing  to  him ;  though  he  never  asked  me,  nor 
have  I  beheld  the  money  myself.  But  I  wish  you 
would  see  what  there  is,  that  can  be  done^,  and 
what  advice  you  can  give  me  about  everything ;  for 
you  know  the  state  of  my  affairs.  My  affliction 
prevents  my  writing  more.  If  there  is  anything, 
which  you  think  should  be  written  to  anybody  in 
my  name,  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  do  it  as 
usual.  Whenever  you  have  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing a  letter  to  me,  I  hope  you  will  not  omit  it. 
Furewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 

1  AM  fiur  firom  being  offended  with  the  honest 
truth  conveyed  in  your  letter;  in  which  you  do 
not  even  attempt  to  console  me,  as  formeriy,  under 
the  general,  and  particular  calamities,  which  I 
suffer ;  but  acknowledge  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
done.  For  things  are  not  now,  as  they  were  before, 
when,  to  say  nothing  more,  I  thought  I  had  com- 
panions and  associates.  But  all  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  faking  their  peace  in  Greece  and  in 
Asia,  both  those  who  knew  the  state  of  affairs', 
and  those  who  did  not,  are  said  to  be  going  into 
Africa.  So  that,  besides  Laelios,  I  have  no  partner 
in  my  fault' ;  and  even  he  is  so  far  better  off,  as 
he  has  been  received'.  About  myself  however,  I 
do  not  doubt  but  Cnsar  has  already  written  to 
Balbus  and  to  Oppius ;  from  whom  I  should  have 
heard,  if  there  had  been  anything  good ;  and  they 
would  also  have  spoken  with  you.  But  I  wish 
you  would  confer  with  them  upon  this  subject,  and 
let  me  know  what  answer  they  give  you.  Not  that 
a  grant  of  safety  from  Cesar  can  have  any  assur- 
ance ff;  but  yet  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of 
consideration  and  forecast.  Though  I  dread  the 
sight  of  everybody,  especially  with  such  a  son-in- 
law^  ;  yet  in  such  great  troubles  I  do  not  see  what 
else^  I  should  wish  for.  Quintus  still  goes  oni,  as 
both  Pansa  informs  me  and  Hirtins.  He  ^  too  is 
said  to  be  on  his  way  to  Africa  with  the  rest  I 
will  write  to  Minucius  the  father,  and  will  send 
your  letter.  I  will  let  you  know  if  he  does  any- 
thing^  I  wonder  that  yon  should  have  been  able 
to  send  thirty  sestertia  (240/.),  unless  it  have  arisen 
from  the  Fufidian  estate.    Yet  I  see  it  is  so  "■.     I 

c  About  redeeming  the  estate  at  Fnuioas,  and  providing 
for  bis  necessary  expenses,  as  well  as  about  his  brother 
and  everything  else. 

•1  The  rerersee  which  Csnar  had  suffered,  and  the  rising 
hopes  of  the  Pompeian  party. 

'  Thefaoltof  having  returned  to  Italy,  instead  of  joining 
the  repnblioan  troops  collecting  in  Africa. 

'  Has  been  kindly  recdved  by  Cesar's  partisans  in 
Italy. 

K  Becanse  Cicero's  chief  apprehension  now  was  from  the 
•ucceas  of  the  Pompeian  party. 

^  Dolabella,  of  whose  conduct  he  was  asham^L 

i  What  I  can  wish  for,  besides  a  protection  from  Cssar. 

J  Continues  to  calumniate  me. 

k  Quintus. 

I  If  be  will  advance  me  any  money. 

"»  That  Attions  had  directed  Minndua  to  let  Cicero  have 


look  for  yon ;  whom  I  should  be  paiticakri  j  gUd 
to  see,  if  it  can  any  how  be  managed ;  lor  thm 
occasion  demsnds  tt.  The  last  act  is  already  dirmw- 
ing  to  a  oondusion' ;  when  it  b  easy  to  jodge 
more  soundly  what  everything  really  is*.  Fatv- 
well. 


LETTER   XV. 

As  you  produce  sufficient  reason  why  I  cannot 
see  you  at  this  time,  pray  what  ought  I  to  do  ? 
For  Cssar  seems  to  hold  Alexandria  in  such  a 
manner  P  that  he  is  ashamed  even  of  writing  aboat 
what  is  done  there.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  opposite 
party  would  soon  pass  over  from  Afirica^;  the 
Greeks ',  also,  will  return  from  Asia  to  join  tbea, 
or  will  remain  in  sojme  neutral  place.  What, 
therefore,  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  ?  I  see  that 
it  is  a  difficult  question  :  for  I  am  alone,  or  with 
one  other,  and  can  neither  return  to  that  party  nor 
derive  any  degree  of  hope  from  this.  Bat  I  ass 
desirous  at  least  of  knowing  what  you  think  ;  mad 
this  among  other  things  made  me  wish  to  see  yoa, 
if  it  could  be  done.  I  informed  you  before  that 
Minucius  had  furnished  me  with  only  twelve  ses- 
tertia (100/.)  ;  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  sccwv 
the  payment  of  the  rest.  Quintus  has  written  to 
me  not  only  without  asking  pardon,  but  with  great 
bitterness  :  the  son  with  a  degree  of  hatred  which 
is  surprising.  No  sort  of  evil  can  be  imagined  with 
which  I  am  not  assaulted.  Yet  everything  is  more 
tolerable  than  the  sense  of  my  own  eiror,  which  is 
both  strong  and  constant  If  I  were  to  have  thoee 
companions  in  my  error  which  I  expected,  yet  it 
would  be  but  a  slender  consolation.  But  every 
body's  conduct  besides  admits  of  some  excuse; 
mine  admits  of  none.  Some  have  been  captured, 
some  intercepted,  so  as  not  to  call  in  question  their 
attachment,^^8pecially  when,  upon  being  at  li- 
berty, they  have  rejoined  their  party.  Even  those 
who  voluntarily  delivered  themselves  up  to  Fafios* 
can  only  be  charged  with  timidity ;  and  there  are 

that  money,  which  he  would  replace  with  MinudnsV  cor- 
respondent at  Rome. 

n  So  I  understand  the  original,  which  is  concise  bdA 
thence  obscure.  It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  advert  to 
the  force  of  the  present  passive,  expressive  of  that  which 
lain  the  act  qf  being  done.  The  want  of  a  ootiespuudeat 
tense  In  English  has  sometlmee  occasioned  a  misapfBvhas 
sion  of  the  Just  meaning  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  authors; 
as  Luke  ix.  51.  *Ev  r^  <rufiirXi}pov6cu  vctf  i^Upos  hrtf 
Kkjftws  alrov — '*  When  the  dsys  of  his  being  ieori>eil 
up  inte  heaven  were  drawing  towards  thtir  meeomfiitk- 
m«n<**— not.  as  in  the  common  translation,  *«wbcB  Ihs 
time  was  come." 

»  This  seems  to  me  to  have  been  geoenlly  ndsmidcr- 
stood ;  I  conceive  it  to  allude  to  the  denouement  of  a  stags 
play,  like  what  is  said  afterwards  in  letter  1 9  of  this  book, 
'<  Jam  enim  mihi  videtur  adene  eztremum.** 

p  Csraar.  seduced  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  was  engagsd 
in  awar  to  support  her  cause  In  Egypt  against  her bsothcr 
PtolemwuB. 

1  Egypt  and  Africa  are  generally  distinguished  by  tbt 
Roman  writers,  the  latter  signifying  that  part  which  vraa 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  Here,  tho  party  in  Afrka 
means  the  army  attached  to  Pompeius^i  cause,  who  ww« 
in  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  from  whcoos 
Cloero  apprehended  they  might  make  an  attadc  opaa 
Italy. 

'  These  Greeks  are  thoee  of  Pompeius*s  party,  wIm  had 
fled  into  Asia  Minor  after  the  batUe  of  PharsaUa. 

•  CMarIi  lieutenant  In  Greece^ 
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many  of  tarioiis  deteriptknis  who,  whenerer  they 
mpply  to  them,  will  readily  be  reoeived.  Yoa  need 
the  less  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  rapport 
such  a  weight  of  aflUction :  for  my  error  alone 
admits  of  no  reparation, — and  perhaps  Lselias's ; 
bat  how  does  that  help  me  ?  They  say  that  C. 
Cassias  has*  changed  his  intention  of  going  to 
Alexandria.  These  things  I  detail  to  yon,  not  that 
yoa  can  remove  my  trouble,  but  that  I  may  know 
whether  yoa  have  anything  to  offer  about  what 
preys  upon  me.  In  addition  to  all  the  rest  is  my 
son-in-law,  and  these  other  matters,  of  which  I 
cannot  write  for  weeping.  I  am  Texed  too  about 
j£aopas'  son*.  In  short  I  am  completely  miser- 
able. But  to  return  to  my  first  point ;  what  do 
yoa  thmk  is  to  be  done  ?  Should  I  try  to  come 
nearer  to  you  unobserved  !  or  should  I  cross  the 
sea  ?  For  it  is  impossible  to  remain  here  much 
longer.  Why  can  nothing  be  settled  about  the 
Fofidian  estates  ?  For  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
was  sach  as  is  not  usually  disputed ;  since  the 
portion  which  appears  too  little  may  easily  be 
made  up  by  a  valuation.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  I  make  these  inquiries;  for  I  suspect  the 
co-heirs  may  think  my  situation  very  doubtful,  and 
may  on  that  account  keep  the  business  in  suspense. 
FarewelL    May  14. 


LETTER   XVI. 

It  is  not  by  my  fault  at  this  time  (though  before 
I  have  been  faulty  enough)  that  I  derive  no  con- 
solation from  that  letter^ :  for  it  is  written  in  a 
meagre  style,  and  bears  strong  marks  of  not  coming 
from  Cesar,  which  I  imagine  you  must  have  per- 
ceived. About  meeting  him,  I  will  do  as  you 
advise  * ;  for  there  is  no  great  expectation  of  his 
arrival ;  and  those  who  come  from  Asia  say  that 
nothing  has  been  heard  about  peace, — in  the  hope 
of  whkh  I  have  fallen  into  this  error'.  I  see 
notiiing  to  be  hoped, — now,  especially,  when  such 
a  wound  has  been  received  in  Asia,  in  lUyricum,  in 
the  affair  of  Cassius^  in  Alexandria  itself,  in  Rome, 
in  Italy.  For  my  part,  even  if  he  should  come 
back  notwithstanding  the  war*  in  which  be  is  still 
said  to  be  engaged,  yet  I  apprehend  the  business 
will  be  settled*  before  his  return.  As  to  what  you 
mention  of  a  certain  degree  of  joy  being  excited  in 
ail  good  people  upon  the  news  of  Cassar^s  letter, 
you  indeed  omit  nothing  which  you  think  can  be 
any  source  of  comfort  ;  but  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  any  good  man  would  think  my  safety 
worth  the  begging  it  of  Csesar,  and  the  rather  be- 

<  He  had  purposed  to  go  to  Alexandria  to  make  his  peace 
«rlthC«ar. 

■  JKsopwtho  actor  had  been  reoetved  into  familiarity  by 
Clomeo,  bat  his  soa  was  a  profligateL 

V  A  letter  pretending  to  come  from  Cmmr, 

«  Atticns  aeems  to  have  advised  htm  not  to  put  himself 
forward  in  ealiiting  Caaar  on  his  return. 

'  The  error  of  returning  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of 
PtaarmUa,  whenbe  had  expected  that  the  opposite  parties 
wtmld  have  made  peace 

7  d.  Oaaaios  Longinas  had  been  left  in  the  command  of 
Spain,  where  the  people  and  soldiers  revolted  to  the 
Pompdan  party.  In  the  other  provinces  here  mentioned 
Caear's  troops  had  met  with  some  check. 

«  The  war  in  Egypt. 

•  Cicero  was  apprehensive  of  the  army  in  Africa  getting 
of  Italy.  In  oppositioo  to  Cesar. 


cause  I  have  now  no  companion  in  such  a  course. 
Those  in  Asia  wait  for  the  issue  of  events ;  the 
Greeks  afibrd  a  hope  of  pardon  to  Fufius  himself^. 
These  people  had  at  first  the  same  fear  as  T,  and 
adopted  the  same  resolution ;  but  the  delay  at 
Alexandria  has  righted  their  cause*  and  overset 
mine.  Therefore  1  still  request  of  you,  as  in  my 
former  letters,  that  if  yon  see  anything  in  my 
ruined  condition  which  you  think  I  ought  to  do, 
you  will  inform  me.  If  I  am  received  by  Cesar's 
party  (which  you  see  is  not  the  case),  yet  as  long 
as  the  war  lasts  I  am  uncertain  what  I  should  do 
or  whither  I  should  go.  But  if  I  am  cast  off,  the 
difficulty  is  still  greater.  I  look,  therefore,  for  a 
letter  fh>m  you,  and  beg  you  will  write  explicitly. 
With  regard  to  your  advice  of  writing  to  Qnintus 
on  the  occasion  of  this  letter, — I  would  do  it  if  the 
letter  gave  me  any  satisfaction.  Though  somebody 
wrote  to  me  lately  in  the  following  terms :  "  In 
these  troubles  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  at  Patrss.  1 
should  be  there  with  more  satisfaction  if  your 
brother  spoke  of  yon  in  a  way  that  I  liked  to  hear.** 
When  you  say  that  he  complained  of  my  not  writ- 
ing to  him, — I  once  only  received  a  letter  from 
him,  to  which  I  sent  an  answer  by  Cephalio,  who 
was  detained  several  months  by  contrary  weather. 
I  have  before  mentioned  to  you  that  Qnintus  the 
son  had  written  to  me  with  great  rudeness.  The 
last  thing  I  have  to  beg  of  you  is,  that  if  you  think 
it  right,  and  can  undertake  it,  you  would  johi  witti 
Camillus  in  speaking  to  Terentia  about  her  will  *. 
The  times  require  that  she  should  consider  of  it, 
and  give  satisfkction  where  it  is  due.  I  have  un- 
derstood from  Philotimus  that  she  is  guilty  of  some 
great  *  misconduct,  which  I  can  scarcely  believe. 
But  at  all  events,  if  anything  can  be  done,  it  must 
be  looked  to.  I  long  to  hear  from  you  about 
everything,  especially  what  you  may  say  about  her. 
Upon  this  I  want  your  opinion,  even  if  you  have 
nothing  to  propose ;  for  I  shall  consider  that  as 
conclusive.     June  3. 


LETTER   XVII. 

I  8BND  this  by  another  person's  messenger  who 
is  in  a  hurry  to  set  off :  for  this  reason  it  will  be 
the  shorter,  and  because  I  am  going  to  send  one  of 
my  own.  My  dear  Tullia  came  to  me  the  twelfth 
of  June,  and  acquainted  me  with  the  numerous 
instances  of  your  attention  and  kindness  to  her, 
and  brought  me  three  letters.     But  I  not  only 

b  I  understand  this  to  mean  that  Foflus,  who  had  been 
left  in  Oreeoe,  and  to  whom  the  Greeks  had  sued  for  par- 
don, now  rested  the  hope  of  his  own  pardon  from  the 
reviving  asoendanoy  of  the  Pompeians,  upon  the  interoee- 
sion  of  theee  very  Oreelcs. 

c  By  Cesar's  delay  at  Alexandria  the  Oreeks  had  time 
to  recover  from  their  first  alarm,  and  to  observe  the  actual 
progress  of  affHIra.  Cicero,  who  had  acted  upon  the  pr(>- 
sumption  of  Oasar's  superiority,  now  found  himself  in  a 
dilficnlt  strait. 

*  Terentia's  conduct  and  extravagance  had  now  made 
Cicero  reedve  upon  a  divorce.  And  in  such  a  case,  where 
there  were  children,  it  was  the  custom  for  eadi  party  to 
make  a  settlement  by  will  on  their  common  offspring, 
proportioned  to  their  several  estates.  For  when  a  wife 
was  not  guilty  of  infidelity,  her  dowry  was  restored  to 
her. 

«  This  misoondnct  probably  related  to  her  appropriation 
and  waste  of  Cicero's  property.  See  book  vi.  letter  4,  note 
P.  and  letter  S2  of  this  book. 
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ooold  not  take  that  pleasure  which  I  ought  in  the 
virtoe,  gentleness,  and  aflfection  of  an  exemplary 
daughter,  but  was  tren  touched  with  inconceivable 
grief  at  the  thought  of  such  a  mind  being  involved 
in  so  sad  a  fortune, — and  that  by  no  fault  of  hers, 
but  by  my  egregious  folly.  Now,  therefore,  I 
neither  expect  consolation  from  you,  which  I  know 
you  are  anxious  to  administer,  nor  advice,  for 
which  there  is  no  room.  I  perceive,  indeed,  both 
by  your  former  letter  and  by  the  last,  that  you  have 
tried  everything.  I  think  of  sending  Cicero'  to 
Cicsar  with  Sallustius.  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  detain  Tullia  here  any  longer  in  such  a  state 
of  general  aflSiction  :  I  therefore  mean  to  send  her 
back  to  her  mother  as  soon  as  she  will  let  me.  In 
return  for  your  letter  of  consolation  ir,  suppose  me 
to  have  said  what  your  own  understanding  suggests 
as  proper  for  the  occasion.  What  you  mention  of 
Oppius's  conversation^  is  quite  consonant  with  my 
suspicion ;  yet,  speak  as  I  might,  I  should  never 
persuade  these  people  that  1  approved  of  their 
conduct  However,  I  will  observe  what  moderation 
1  can  ;  though  I  see  not  what  it  signifies  to  me  if 
^  should  incur  their  displeasure.  1  find  you  have 
just  cause  to  prevent  your  coming  to  me, — for 
which  I  am  very  sorry.  Nobody  brings  any  account 
of  Cesar's  departure  from  Alexandria.  It  is  certain 
that  no  person  has  come  from  thence  since  the 
15th  of  March,  nor  has  any  letter  been  received 
from  him  since  the  13th  of  December  ;  by  which 
you  see  that  the  affair  of  the  letter  *  dated  Febru- 
ary 9  (which,  even  if  it  were  genuine,  would  be  of 
little  account),  is  not  true.  I  understand  that  L. 
Terentius  is  come  from  Africa,  and  has  arrived  at 
Passtum.  I  should  like  to  know  what  intelligence 
he  brings,  and  how  he  got  awayi,  and  what  is  doing 
in  Africa.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  despatched 
by  Nasidius.  If  you  find  out  how  this  is,  1  wish 
you  would  let  me  know.  Respecting  the  ten  ses- 
tertia  (80/.),  I  will  do  as  yon  direct  FareweLL 
June  U. 


LETTER   XVIII. 

Tbbbk  is  yet  no  rumour  of  Cesar's  departure 
finom  Alexandria ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed 
that  he  is  fully  occupied.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
send  my  son,  as  I  had  intended  ;  and  must  beg  of 
Tou  to  extricate  me  from  hence  ^ :  for  any  penalty 
is  better  than  continuing  here.  Upon  this  subject 
I  have  written  to  Antonius,  and  to  Balbns,  and  to 
Oppius*.  For  whether  there  be  war  in  Italy  by 
land  or  by  sea,  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  for  me 
to  be  here.  Both  of  these  may  possibly  happen  ; 
certainly  one  of  them.    I  learned  from  your  account 

'  His  ton. 

ff  The  text  here  is  obscure,  and  perhaps  faulty ;  but  I 
think  it  intelligible  without  any  oonjectoral  emendations, 
which  should  never  be  admitted  nnnecceoarily. 

k  The  context  leads  one  to  suppose  that  Oppius,  who 
was  of  Cesar's  party,  ot^jected  to  Cicero's  freedom  of 
speech. 

i  That,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  letter  16  of  this  book. 

J  Scipio,  who  had  the  command  of  the  sea-coast,  pro- 
hibited all  passengers,  through  fear  of  their  establishing 
an  intercourse  with  Cesar. 

k  Cicero  was  still  at  Brundislum,  whence  he  could  not 
depart  without  dangtf  of  giving  offence  by  retaining  his 
llctora,  or  of  disbooouring  his  rank  by  dismissing  them. 
Bee  above,  letter  8  of  this  book. 


of  Oppius's  conversation  what  was  their  plan '  of 

Proceeding ;  but  I  beg  you  to  make  them  alter  it. 
expect  nothing  whatever  but  what  is  miserable ; 
yet  nothing  can  be  worse  than  my  present  situadoB, 
I  wish  you,  therefore,  to  speak  to  Antonias  and 
those  others,  and  to  expedite  tbis  business  «s  yoo 
can.  Write  to  me  about  everything  as  scka  as 
possible.     FareweU.    June  20. 


LETTER   XIX. 

(Grtn,  XXV.) 
I  READILY  assent  to  your  letter,  in  which  yoa 
say,  in  many  words,  that  you  have  no  advice  t» 
offer  that  can  be  of  service  to  me.  There  is 
assuredly  no  consolation  that  can  allevtate  ray 
suffering.  For  nothing  has  happened  by  accident, 
else  it  might  be  borne:  but  I  have  occasioned 
everything  by  those  errors  and  distresses  of  both 
mind  and  body,  which  I  wish  my  nearest  con- 
nexions °>  had  chosen  to  heal  rather  than  to  aggra- 
vate. Since  no  hope  is  afforded  me  either  of  yoor 
advice  or  of  any  consolation,  I  will  not  hereafter 
ask  it  of  yon.  I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  not 
cease  to  write, — ^but  will  let  me  know  whatever 
occurs  to  your  mind,  whilst  you  have  anybody  to 
send  or  there  is  anybody  to  send  to", — ^which  win 
not  be  very  long.  There  is  a  doubtful  report  of 
his^  having  left  Alexandria;  which  arose  from  a 
letter  of  Sulpicius,  and  has  received  confirmatios 
from  all  the  subsequent  accounts.  Wbether  it  be 
true  or  false  is  of  so  little  moment  to  me,  that  I 
know  not  which  I  should  prefer.  What  I  wrote 
to  you  some  time  since  about  the'  will  I  wish  tbey 
could  place  among  the  adverse  letters.  1  am  quite 
distressed  at  the  wretched  means  of  this  poor 
creature 4 ;  I  think  nothing  ever  happened  b'ke  it. — 
and  wish  yon  could  point  out  to  me  any  way  in 
which  I  might  assist  her.  I  see  the  same  difficulty 
which  there  was  in  giving  advice  before.  But  this 
object  dbturbs  me  l^yond  everything.  I  was  blind 
in  the  second  payment  of  her  fortune.  I  wish 
somebody  else, — bat  it  is  now  past.  I  beg  yon*  in 
these  ruinous  circumstances,  if  anything  can  be 
raised  and  got  together  out  of  my  plate,  with  some 
part  of  my  furniture,  so  as  to  be  in  security,  that 
you  would  pay  attention  to  it.  For  things  seem 
to  be  drawing  to  a  conclusion  without  any  conditions 
of  peace ;  and  the  present  state,  even  without  an 
enemy,  is  incapable  of  subsisting.  You  may  take 
an  opportunity,  if  you  think  fit,  of  talking  vnth 
Terentia  upon  these  matters.  I  cannot  write  all 
that  I  feel.     Farewell.     July  5th. 

1  This  probably  relates  to  Cesar's  lieutenants  in  Italy, 
who  acted,  he  says,  as  if  they  were  dctennined  to  keep 
him  shut  up  in  Brundislum,  being  periiaps  mivrlUiay  to 
determine  anything  about  his  Uctors  till  thay  ahamkt 
receive  instructions  from  Cksst.  He  applies  to  Atttcas  to 
procure  authority  for  his  removal  without  oompnoiiaiag 
his  dignity. 

■*  Alluding  in  the  first  place  to  his  brother,  and  parhapa 
also  to  Dolabella  and  Terentia. 

n  Bald  In  a  sort  of  despair  of  his  being  able  to  fluppoct 
his  troubles.    See  letter  9  of  this  book,  note  p.     •  Ccnr. 

P  $ee  letter  16  of  this  book.  The  subsequent  line  is  at 
very  doubtful  intopretation.  It  may  perhxqis  alliMW  te 
some  expression  of  Atticns,  or  his  friends,  oalUag  tks 
letter  of  Cicero  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  will,  as  one  of  his 
croaking  lettera 

9  His  daughter  Tullia ;  for  In  the  very  next,  and  aevcval 
other  lattara,  he  speaks  of  her  in  timilar  tsnna. 
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LETTER  XX. 

{Grmv,  xxiii.) 

Camillus  hai  informed  me  that  yon  had  spoken 
to  bim  on  the  tnbject,  about  which  I  wrote'  to  beg 
f  oa  would  communicate  with  bim.     I  am  now  ex- 
pecting to  hear  from  yon  ;  though  if  it  is  otherwise 
thmn  it  onght  to  be,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
altered  :  bat  having  receiTed  a  letter  from  him*,  I 
want  one  from  yon  also ;  and  conclude  that  yon 
bad   not  learned  all  yon  wished, — provided  only 
tbat  you  are  well ;  for  yon  mentioned  yoor  being 
attacked  with  some  kind  of  indisposition.     One 
Acnsius  arrived  from  Rhodes  the  24th  of  June, 
and  brought  word  that  Quintus  the  son  had  set  out 
to  join  Caesar  the  29th  of  May  ;  and  that  Philoti- 
muB  had  arrived  at  Rhodes  the  day  before  with  a 
letter'  for  me.    You  will  hear  Acusius  himself, — 
bat  he  travels  slowly ;  in  consequence  of  which  I 
shall  deliver  my  letter  to  a  more  expeditions  mes- 
senger,    l^hat  may  be  in  Caesar's  letter  I  know 
not ;  but  my  brother  Quintus  highly  congratulates 
me.     To  say  the  truth,  so  great  has  been  my  error 
tbat  I  can  obtain  nothing,  even  in  imagination, 
which  can  be  tolerable  to  me.    I  entreat  you  to 
think  about  this  poor  creature",  and  (what  I  lately 
mentioned  to  you)  that  something  may  be  made  up 
to  secure  her  from  want,  and  Ukewise  about  this 
wilL     I  wish  also  that  I  had  attended  before  to 
that  other  business*,  but  I  was  afraid  of  everything. 
There  was  nothing  better  in  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion  than  a  separation.     I  should  then  have  done 
something,  like  one  alive  ^,— whether  the  cause 
assigned  were  the  law  for  expunging  debts,  or  the 
nightly  violences,  or  his  commerce  with  Metella, 
or  all  together*.     Her  property  would  not  then 
have  been  lost,  and  I  should  have  appeared  to  feel 
a  becoming  indignation.     1  well  remember  your^ 
letter;  but  I  remember  also  that  time:   though 
anything  was  preferable.    Now  he  seems  himself 
to  threaten  it* ;  for  I  hear  such  things  respecting 
the  state  of  the  republic* ;  O  gods  !    My  son-in- 
law  especially  !    That  he  should  do  this  ;  even 
expunge  all  former  debU  !     I  think  with  you, 
therefore,  that  a  bill  of  divorce  should  be  sent.   He 
will  perhaps  demand  the  third  instalment  of  her 
dower.     Consider,  therefore,  whether  I  should 
wait  till  it  originate  with  himself,  or  whether  I 
should  anticipate  him.     If  it  be  any  how  possible, 
even  by  travelling  at  night,  I  will  try  to  see  you. 
I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  upon  these  matters, 
and  anything  else  which  it  may  concern  me  to 
know.    Farewell. 

'  Namdy,  the  urging  Tereniia  to  make  her  will.  See 
letter  16  of  this  book. 

*  Hie  context  appears  saffidenUy  to  warrant  the  reading 
with  Manntlus,  ab  illo.  The  text  of  this  letter  seems  to 
be  fealty  hi  tereral  parta 

«  From  Csnar.  n  Tnllto. 

*  The  busineas  of  his  dan^terls  divorce. 

*  Alive  to  his  situation. 

>  Any.  or  all  of  tbeee  offencee  on  the  part  of  Dolabella, 
would  have  justified  Cicero  in  suing  for  a  divorce  for  his 
daughter. 

7  In  whteh  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  AtUous  advised 
ToUiali  divorce. 

*  By  his  conduct,  regardless  of  all  propria^. 

*  Thatasi  Is  very  mwartaln. 


LETTER  XXI. 

(Grttv.  xix.) 
Having  an  opportunity  of  writing  by  your  ser^ 
vant,  I  would  not  let  it  slip,  though  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  You  write  to  me  less  fir^uently  than  you 
used,  and  shorter, — ^which  I  impute  to  your  baring 
nothing  that  you  think  I  can  like  to  read  or  to 
hear.  But  if  there  is  anything,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,  I  should  wish  you  to  let  roe  know  it.  The 
only  thing  that  would  be  desirable  for  me  is,  if 
anything  can  be  done  respecting  a  peace, — of  which 
in  truth  I  entertain  no  hope.  Yet  since  you  some- 
times slightly  mention  it,  you  compel  roe  to  hope 
for  what  is  hardly  within  the  compasa  of  my  wishes. 
Philotimus  is  expected  the  middle  of  August :  I 
know  nothing  more  about  him.  I  shall  be  gUul  to 
receive  your  answer  to  what  I  mentioned  to  you  in 
a  former  letter^.  I  have  yet  time  enough  in  the 
midst  of  calamities  to  use  some  precaution,  thotigh 
1  have  hitherto  never  used  any.   Farewell.  JulyS. 


LETTER  XXIL 

(Grav,  xxiv.) 

What  you  some  time  smce  mentioned  to  me, 
and  what  you  have  twice  repeated  in  your  lettera  to 
Tullia  about  me.  I  perceive  to  be  true.  And  I  am 
the  more  miserable  (though  my  wretchedness 
appeared  to  admit  of  no  addition)  because  I  not 
only  must  not  resent  the  great  injury  I  have 
received  « ;  but  cannot  even  kment  it  with  impu- 
nity. Therefore  1  must  try  to  bear  it  But  when 
1  have  borne  it,  yet  all  the  calamities  are  to  be  sus- 
tained, which  you  caution  me  to  prevent  *,  For 
such  is  the  offence  1  have  committed,  that  in  every 
state  of  affairs,  and  under  every  party,  it  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  the  same  consequence  *.  But 
I  shall  proceed  in  my  own  hand',  since  what 
follows  demands  secrecy.  See,  I  beseech  you,  even 
now  about  the  will.  The  idea  of  its  having  been 
made  at  the  time  when  she  began  to  inquire,  did 
not  I  imagine  strike  you  (else  she  would  not  have 
asked),  neither  did  it  strike  me.  Yet,  as  if  it  were 
so,  baring  once  entered  upon  the  subject,  you  may 
adrise  her  to  entrust  it  to  somebody,  whose  for- 
tune  is  exempt  from  the  hazard  of  this  war.  I 
should  like,  above  all,  that  it  might  be  to.  you,  if 
she  is  oi^the  same  mind.  I  conceal  from  the  poor 
creature  tbat  in  this  I  am  apprehensive  of  that 
other  danger  I.  I  am  well  aware  that  nothing  can 
be  sold  now;  but  things  may  be  laid  by  and 
secreted,  so  as  to  escape  that  ruin  which  hangs 


b  This  probably  alludes  to  Cicero's  speaking  too  freely 
upon  the  state  of  affairs;  which  is  roenlioned  more  die- 
tinctly  in  the  latter  part  of  this  letter,  and  was  before  noticed 
in  letter  17  of  this  book. 

c  His  not  being  at  liberty  to  quit  Brundtslnm. 

*  The  danger  of  giving  ofTence  to  Caesar. 

«  Cicero  oonceived  that  Cesar  was  so  much  displeased 
with  his  having  joined  Pompoius,  and  the  Pompelans  with 
his  having  deserted  them,  that  his  own  ruin  would  ensue 
either  way. 

'  The  former  part  of  his  letter  being  written  by  an 


ff  The  confiscation  of  his  property,  in  apprehension  of 
which  he  wished  to  have  Terentla's  settled  by  wttl,  and 
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over  us.  For  when  you  saj  that  my  ownproperty 
will  be  ready  for  my  use,  and  yoors  for  Terentia ; 
yours  I  grant ;  but  what  can  there  be  of  mine  ? 
Respecting  Terentia  however  (to  pass  by  all  other 
grievances,  which  are  innumerable),  what  can  be 
worse  than  this  ?  You  had  written  to  her  to  send 
a  bill  of  exchange  for  twelve  sestertia  (100/.),  this 
being  what  remained  out  of  the  sUver.  She  sent 
me  ten  sestertia  (80/.),  and  added  that  this  was  all 
which  remained.  Yon  see  what  a  person  would  do 
in  a  laiige  concern,  who  could  purloin  this  little 
from  a  small  one.  Philotimus  has  not  only  not 
arrived,  but  has  not  even  acquainted  me  by  letter, 
or  by  message,  what  he  is  doing.  Some,  who  are 
come  from  Ephesus,  relate  that  they  saw  him  there 

froing  to  law  aoont  some  disputes  of  his  own,  which 
t  is  probable  may  be  put  off  till  Csesar's  arrivaL 
So  that  I  imagine  he  either  has  nothing  which  he 
thinks  it  of  importance  to  deliver  quickly  to  me  (in 
which  case  I  am  the  more  neglected)  ;  or,  if  he  has 
anything,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  to  convey  it 
to  me  till  all  his  own  business  is  finished.  All  this 
gives  me  great  uneasiness ;  yet  not  so  much,  as  per- 
haps it  ought ;  for  I  apprehend  nothing  signifies  less 
to  me,  than  what  is  brought  from  thence  **.  Why  I 
think  so ',  I  am  persuaded  you  know.  When  you 
caution  me  about  accommodating  my  countenance 
and  language  to  the  time ;  difficult  as  this  is,  I 
would  however  command  myself,  if  I  thought  it  at 
all  signified  to  me.  When  you  say  in  your  letter 
that  you  think  the  business  of  Africa  may  be  set- 
tled), I  wish  you  had  added  why  you  think  so.  No 
reason  occurs  to  me  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  done ; 
but  if  there  should  be  anything,  which  has  a  ray  of 
consolation,  I  hope  you  will  write  to  acquaint  me 
with  it:  or  if,  as  I  perceive,  there  should  be 
nothing,  write  to  tell  me  even  this.  If  I  should 
soon  hear  anything,  I  will  write  to  you.  Farewell, 
August  6th. 


LETTER   XXin. 

(Grav.  XX,) 

On  the  16th  of  August  arrived  C.  Trebonius 
from  Seleucea  Pieria,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty- 
seven  days.  He  reported  that  he  had  seen  Quin- 
tus,  the  son,  and  Hirtius,  with  Ciesar,  at  Antioch ; 
and  that  they  had  obtained  all  that  they  asked  on 
behalf  of  Quintus  without  any  difficulty.  At 
which  I  should  the  more  rejoice,  if  this  concession 
afforded  me  any  assurance  of  hope.  But  there  are 
other  things  to  be  feared,  and  from  other  quarters; 
and  what  is  granted  by  Ceesar,  as  by  a  master,  is 
still  under  his  control.  He  has  also  pardoned  Sal- 
lustius'' ;  and  indeed  is  said  to  refuse  nobody. 
Which  itself  is  suspicious  that  inquiry  may  only  be 
deferred.  M.  son  to  Quintus  Gallius,  has  restored 
Sallosdus'  slaves.  He  came  to  transport  the  legions 
into  Sicily;  and  brings  word  that  Cssar  is  pre- 

pUoed  in  the  hands  of  some  trustee,  who  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  some  ruin. 

b  Prom  Cesar.    See  letter  80  of  this  book. 

1  Because  he  thought  himself  equally  doomed  to  suffer 
frum  the  success  of  either  party. 

i  The  war  in  Africa  may  be  terminated  by  ncgotiatUm. 

*  Perhaps  the  same,  with  whom  Cicero  had  thought  of 
stndiDR  his  ton.    See  letter  17  of  this  beok. 


sently  gofaig  thither  from  Fatrs.  If  he  does,  I  * 
shall  go  to  some  place  nearer  Rome,  as  I  widh  I 
had  done  before.  I  am  longing  to  leeciye  jom 
answer  to  the  letter  in  which  I  lately  reqnnited 
your  advice.    FarewelL    August  17. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

{Grav.  xxL) 
On  the  27th  of  August  I  received  jmiT 
dated  the  21st;  and  the  pain  arising  firom  Qjointaa's 
former  misconduct,  which  I  had  now  Isdd  aside,  I 
felt  most  severely  upon  reading  his  letter.   Th»m,h 
you  could  not  any  how  avoid  sending  me  the  letter, 
yet  I  would  rather  it  had  not  been  sent.    In  smawcr 
to  what  you  say  about  the  will,  you  momt  jvdg* 
what  can  be  done,  and  how.    About  ths  money, 
she"  wrote  as  I  informed  you  before.     If  tken 
is  occasion,  I  must  draw  from  the  reaooroe  yoa 
mention.    It  is  not  probable  that  Otmr  wiU  rmch 
Athens  by  the  Ist  of  September.   Many  things  an 
said  to  detain  him  in  Aaia,  especially  Phamaoes  ■. 
The  12th  legion,  to  which  Sulla  came  in  the  first 
instance,  is  reported  to  have  driven  him  away  by 
stones  ^.    They  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  them 
will  stir.     It  is  expected  that  Cesar  will  proceed 
directly  from  Patrae  to  Sicily :  but  if  this  '  be  true, 
he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  coming  hither. 
And  I  wish  he  had  come  before :  for  I  should  then 
have  got  away  somewhere  or  other.     Now  I  mm 
afraid  of  being  obliged  to  wait,  and  among  other 
things  to  bear  in  misery  the  unhealthiness  of  this 
place.    What  you  adtise  of  my  taking  care  to  act 
suitably  to  the  time,  I  would  do,  if  drcunutaDoes 
permitted,  and  if  it  were  any  how  possible.     Bat 
amidst  such  great  offences  on  my  part,  and  snch 
great  injuries  on  the  part  of  my  relations^,  I  csa 
neither  do  anything  with  becoming  dignity,  nor 
wear  the  appearance  of  it.   You  compare  the  tiiaes 
of  Sulla :  when  everything  was  conducted  splen- 
didly in  its  kind,  though  a  little  intemperateiy  ia 
the  manner.     But  I  lay  aside '  all  considerations  of 
this  sort;  and  much  rather  prefer  what  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  community,  with  whose  inter, 
est  I  have  united  my  own.     I  ^ould  hope  howeter 
that  you  will  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can,  par- 
ticularly as  nobody  else  writes ;  but  if  everybody 

1  It  may  seem  at  first  contradictory,  that  Cioero  AoM 
here  epeak  of  removing  from  Brundisium,  when  te  tks 
precedtaig  letter  he  regrets  his  inability  to  do  n.  tai 
probably  his  stay  at  Brundisium  may  have  been  tfaoa^t 
proper,  in  order  to  salnte  Caesar  on  his  arrival ;  and  tbii 
reason  would  cease  when  Cesar  should  pass  Into  Sfeily  and 
Africa  witboat  touching  in  Italy. 

n  Terentia.    See  letter  S9  of  this  book. 

o  Phamaoes,  the  son  of  Mithridates.  had  tnoorndsOf 
opposed  Cesar's  forces  In  Asia  Minor  undar  Cn.  I>aasitii0 
Calvinus. 

o  They  refused  to  go  into  AfHca  tm  they  Aonld  hsn 
receivwl  their  pay.    See  letter  Sft  of  this  book. 

p  This  aocoont  of  the  troops  refusing  to  maroli. 

q  Alluding  to  Terentia,  to  Quintus,  and  to  OolaMIa. 
whose  behavkmr  had  very  modi  vexed  and  nortiaed  Ui 
too  irritable  mind. 

r  Atticus  had  probably  recommended  the  iiiiiBwity«< 
temporising,  as  in  the  times  of  SoUa ;  to  which  I  aadtf* 
stand  Cicero  to  reply,  that  the  cases  are  not  similar :  »M 
that  at  all  events  his  own  viewr  wsre  directed  to  the  pabUe 
good,  not  to  hfe  prirate  seoority.  Liteially  ftha»-.*«  m 
these  things  are  of  mch  a  kind  as  I  most  facfat.'* 
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rrote,  yet  I  ihonld  be  rerj  uudoos  for  your  letters. 
f  on  say  that  C«aur  will  be  more  disposed  to  forgite 
Hazatus  mt  my  intercession;  but  I  before  wrote 
>oii  word,  that  he  at  once  granted  to  Quintus  the 
on  everything  he  desired,  without  any  mention  of 
oe*.     FkreweU. 


LETTER    XXV. 

{Grav,  zzii.) 
Bai^bus's  messenger  delivered  the  packet  *  to  me 
rery  carefoUy.  For"  you  write  as  if  you  were 
afnud  I  may  not  have  received  those  letters,  which 
I  wish  indeed  had  never  been  delivered  to  me :  for 
thej  increased  my  affliction:  and  into  whose  ever 
handa  they  had  fallen,  they  would  have  communi- 
cated nothing  new.  For  what  is  so  universally 
known,  as  his^  animosity  against  me,  and  this  style 
of  hit  letters  ?  Which  I  imagine  Ciesar  transmit- 
ted to  these  persons,  not  because  he  was  offended 
with  Quintus  s  baseness,  but  for  the  sake  of  making 
my  misfortunes  more  public.  For  when  you  say 
that  you  are  afraid  they  may  injure  him  ^,  and  that 
you  are  endeavouring  to  remedy  this,  Ceesar  did 
not  even  wait  to  be  asked  about  him  *.  This  1  am 
not  sorry  for:   I  am  more  sorry  that  my  own 


•  See  Letter  23  of  this  book. 

«  This  packet  cont^ned  copies  of  Quintns's  letters, 
whkdi  eeem  to  have  been  transmitted  to  Italy  by  Cssar's 
direction. 

■  This  explains  the  reason  of  Cicero's  mentioning  the 
Mfe  delivery  of  the  packet. 

V  Quintus's.  "^  Quintus. 

«  Forgare  him  without  waiting  to  be  entreated.  See 
letter  S3  of  this  book. 


requests  should  have  no  effect.  Sulla,  as  I  con- 
jecture, will  be  here  to-morrow  with  Messala. 
They  are  hastening  to  Cesar  after  being  driven 
away  by  the  soldiers,  who  refuse  to  go  anywhere 
till  they  have  received  their  pay.  He  ^  will  there- 
fore come  hither,  which  was  not  expected.  But  it 
will  be  some  time  first;  for  he  travels  so  as  to 
spend  several  days  in  the  principal  towns.  And, 
do  what  he  will,  Phamaoes  wUl  occasion  some 
delay.  What  therefore  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do? 
For  my  health  already  supports  with  difficulty  the 
effect  of  this  unwholesome  air,  which  occasions 
additional  uneasiness  in  my  distress.  Shall  I  beg 
these  people ',  who  are  going  to  him,  to  make  my 
excuses  ?  And  shall  I  proceed  nearer  to  Rome  ? 
Pray  consider  this;  and,  what  in  spite  of  my 
repeated  entreaties  you  have  not  hitherto  done, 
assist  me  with  your  advice.  I  know  it  is  a  thing  of 
difficulty ;  yet  do  it  as  may  be  in  these  troubles. 
It  is  brides  of  great  consequence  to  me  to  see 
you :  I  shall  have  gained  something,  if  that  happens. 
You  will  attend  to  the  business  of  the  will,  as  you 
mention. 


/  Casar. 


«  Sulla  and  Messala. 


lA  fete  dajft  ajitt  Cieero  had  tent  this  last  Utter,  Catar 

unexpectedtp  arrived  in  Italy.    He  landed  at  Tarentum 

!      in  September f  and  on  the  first  notice  of  his  setting  for- 

^      wards  towards  Rome,  Cicero  set  out  on  foot  to  meet  him, 

I       Casar  no  sooner  saw  him,  than  he  alighted  and  ran  to 

I      embrace  him ,-  then  walked  teith  him  alone,  conversing 

I      familiarly  with  him /or  some  time.  Cicero  followed  Casar 

to  Rome.    At  the  end  of  the  pear  Ceesar  embarked  for 

Africa,  to  pursue  the  war  against  Scipio  and  the  other 

1      Pompeian  generals.'] 
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LETTER   1. 


It  is  now  the  eleventh  day  since  we  parted,  and 
I  scrawl  these  few  lines,  on  the  point  of  going 
from  home  before  dawn.  I  design  to  get  te-day  to 
Anagninum,  to-morrow  to  Tusculanum,  and  to 
spend  there  one  day ;  so  that  on  the  28th  I  shall 
observe  our  appointment.  And  I  wish  I  may  be 
able  to  run  immediately  afterwards  to  the  embrace 
of  my  dear  Tullia,  and  to  get  a  kiss  of  Attica  *. 
Pray  write  to  me  all  about  her  ^ ;  that  while  I  stay 
in  Tusculanum,  I  may  know  what  she  prattles ;  or, 
if  she  is  in  the  countiy,  what  she  writes  to  you.  In 
the  meantime  either  send  her,  or  give  her,  my 
love,  and  likewise  to  Pilia ;  and  though  we  shall 
soon  meet,  yet  write  to  me  if  you  have  anything  to 
•ay. 

While  I  was  folding  up  this  letter,  the  messenger, 
who  bad  travelled  all  night,  came  to  me  with 
yours.  Upon  reading  which,  I  have  been  much 
concerned  at  Attica's  indisposition.  I  have 
learned  from  your  letter  everything  else,  which  I 
expected.  But  as  to  what  you  say  of  the  fire  in 
the  morning  *,  it  is  a  greater  sign  of  age  to  waver 

•  Attioos's  daughter.  t>  What  relates  to  Attica. 

<  It  is  reasonable  to  sappose  this  may  refer  to  some  ex- 
pression of  Attknis  Joldng  with  Cicero  for  wanting  a  fire 
in  the  morning,  like  an  old  man ;  to  which  Cicero  replies. 


in  memory.  For  I  had  fixed  the  29th  with  Axlus, 
the  30th  with  you,  and  the  day  of  my  arrival  with 
Quintus,  that  is  the  28th.  This  is  all  I  have  to 
say  to  you  :  there  is  nothing  new.  What  need  of 
writing  then  ?  What  ?  When  we  are  together, 
and  prattle  about  anything  that  comes  into  our 
heads,  the  very  talking,  even  if  it  is  about  nothing, 
has  a  sweetness  in  the  conversation  itsell 


LETTER  11. 

Herb,  however  <*,  it  is  rumoured  that  Marcus 
has  perished  by  shipwreck ;  that  Asinius  has  been 
delivered  up  aUve  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  *  ; 
that  fifty  ships  have  been  carried  into  Utica  by 
this  adverse  wind ;  that  Pompeius '  is  not  to  be 
found,  nor  has  he  been  in  the  Balearic  islands',  as 

that  it  is  a  greater  sign  of  age  to  lose  one's  memory,  as 
Atticua  appears  to  have  done  in  making  some  mistake 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  days  after  Cicero  should 
have  returned  to  Rome 

<i  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  refers  to  a  previous  letter 
received  from  Atticus,  in  which  he  might  have  said  there 
was  no  news. 

e  The  Pompeians. 

'  The  son  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magntu*. 

K  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivic& 
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Pfttieniii  aiBrmB.  But  there  is  no  authority  for 
anything.  I  send  yon  what  has  heen  talked  of  in 
your  absenee.  In  the  meantime  games  are  to  be 
celebrated  at  Prcneste  :  there  will  be  Hirtins,  and 
all  that  party  ^ ;  and  the  games  are  to  last  eight 
days.  What  feasting!  What  gaiety!  While 
this  is  going  on,  the  business  ^  has  perhaps  been 
settled.  O  marvellous  men  J 1  But  Balbus  is 
building:  for  what  cares  he  ?  Yet,  if  you  consider, 
for  one  who  studies  not  what  is  right,  but  what  is 
agreeable  ^,  has  he  not  done  weU  ?  *<  And  are 
you  asleep  all  this  while  ?  It  is  time  you  should 
explain  your  purpose,  if  you  mean  to  do  anything  ^" 
If  you  ask  what  I  think,  I  think  the  proper  pur- 
pose of  life  is,  to  be  useful  "*.  But  why  should  I 
lay  much  ?  I  shall  presently  see  you ;  and,  as  I 
hope,  from  the  road  straight  to  me ;  when  we  will 
together  appoint  a  day  for  Tyrannic  ",  and  arrange 
anything  else  that  is  to  be  done. 


LETTER  III. 
EzcBPTiNO  yourself,  I  believe  nobody  is  less  of 
a  flatterer  than  I  am ;  or  if  we  are  either  of  us 
occasionally  so  towards  anybody,  at  least  it  is  never 
towards  each  other.  Listen  to  me,  then,  when  I 
say  this  without  any  deceit :  that  I  wish  I  may  die, 
my  Atticus,  if  not  only  my  Tusculanum  (where  I 
am  otherwise  very  happy),  but  the  islands  of  the 
blessed  spirits  °  are  so  precious  in  my  sight,  that  I 
could  be  content  always  to  be  there  without  you* 
Therefore,  to  attribute  to  you  the  same  feeling 
(which,  indeed,  is  the  case),  let  these  three  days' 
of  which  you  speak  be  endured  patiently ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  come  to-day 
immediately  from  the  auction,  or  on  what  day.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  occupy  myself  with  my  books, 
and  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  got  Vennonius's 
history.  However,  not  to  be  silent  about  mv  affairs, 
there  are  three  ways  of  recovering  that  debt  which 
is  granted  4  roe  by  Cssar ;  either  by  purchasing  at 

^  Ccsar'tt  party. 

I  The  business  of  the  war  in  Africa. 

J  To  be  given  to  sports  at  such  a  time. 

k  Agreeably  to  the  maxims  of  the  Epicureans,  whidi 
Atticus  had  adopted. 

1  I  understand  the  foregoing  to  be  addressed  to  Cicero 
in  the  person  of  Atticus,  to  which  Cicero  subjoins  his 
reply. 

a  Conformably  with  what  he  says  In  his  first  book  De 
L^bns,  0. 20.  **  Quippe  cum  antiqui  omnes,  quod  secun- 
dum naturam  esset,  quo  jMvaremur  in  vita,  bonum  esse 
decrererint.''  And  De  Fin.  iv.  6,  "  Summum  bonum  est— 
omnibus,  aut  maximis  rebus  lis,  quae  secundum  naturam 
sint,  fruentem  rlvere.** 

n  To  read  together  some  work  which  Tyrannio  had 
lately  written.    Bee  letter  6  of  this  book. 

o  Called  also  the  Fortunate  IsUnds,  into  which  the 
spirits  of  good  men  were  supposed  to  pass  after  death. 
They  are  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Canaries.  These 
were  formerly  only  casually  and  imperfectly  known,  and 
had  ascribed  to  them  beauties  which  they  never  really 
possessed. 

P  Hoc  triduvm  probably  refers  to  Atticus's  own  expres- 
sion in  some  former  letter,  putting  oflT  his  visit  to  Cicero 
for  three  days.  It  may  be  observed  that  Cicero  was  a  very 
early  riser,  often  writing  bis  letters  before  it  was  light ;  he 
may  very  well,  therefore,  have  sent  to  Atticus  at  Rome, 
only  about  twelve  miles  distant,  to  know  if  he  might 
expect  him  that  day. 

4  It  having  been  seen  that  at  the  approach  of  the  war 
Cicero  was  Indebted  to  Csnar,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
could  subsequeotly  have  become  his  creditor.    1  am  in- 


the  nle  (I  would  rather  lose  it :  tbouga  i 
dent  of  its  baseness,  1  imagine  this  would  itself  be 
to  lose  it) ;  or  by  assignment  from  a  brok^  at  a 
year's  credit  (who  is  there,  that  I  could  tmat  ?  Oi 
when  would  that  Metonic'  year  arrive  .>) ;  or  by 
Vectenus^s  agreement  for  one'  half.  Think  abo«t 
it.  I  am  afraid,  after  all,  that  this  man  may  noake 
no  sale  ;  but  that  he  may  hasten  to  add  his  applmae 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  games,  lest  a  person  oiif  m»eh 
importance*  should  be  disregarded.  But  it*  abaQ 
be  attended  to. 


LETTER  IV. 
YovB  letter  was  most  acceptable  and  ddightful 
to  me.  How  say  yon?  I  have  reoorered  ny 
holiday  ^.  For  I  was  troubled  at  Tiro's  accoont  df 
your  having  appeared  to  him  to  be  flushed.  I  ahall 
add,  therefore,  one  day  more,  as  you  propoae. 
Respecting  Cato,  it  is  a  problem  fit  for  Arcfai- 
medes*'.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  write  whatL 
your  companions*  will  read,  not  merely  vritb  satis- 
faction, but  even  with  patience.  For  even  if  I  sbooU 
refrain  from  mentioning  the  opinions  he  baa  de- 
livered, and  all  that  seal  and  vrisdom  which  ha 
showed  on  behalf  of  the  republic ;  if  I  should  drily 
attempt  to  commend  his  dignity  and  firmneas ; 
this  itself  may  be  worth  hearing ;  but  such  a  man 
cannot  justly  be  praised,  unless  it  is  set  forth  that 
this  state  of  things  which  is  now  established  bt 
saw  while  it  was  yet  future,  and  strove  to  prevent ; 
and  that  he  might  not  see  it  accomplished,  relzn- 

?uished  his  life.  Of  these  things  what  is  there  thai 
can  render  palatable  to  Aledius^?  But  pray 
take  care  of  your  health,  and  that  prudence,  which 
you  show  in  everything,  show  especially  in  yoar 
own  recovery. 


LETTER  V. 

'*  QuiNTUS  the  father  for  the  fourth  time',"  er 
rather  for  the  thousandth  time,  shows  his  want  of 
sense  in  taking  pleasure  at  his  son  and  Statins  being 

dined  to  think,  therefore,  that  this  debt  tn  Ckwo  oaay 
have  been  due  fhnn  one  of  Pompeins's  party,  whose  gouds 
were  oonflsoated,  but  out  of  which  Caesar  may  have  psr- 
mltted  Cicero  to  Indemnify  himself.  See  leUer  21  of  this 
book,  note  '. 

'  Alluding  to  the  oyde  of  19  years  invented  by  MeCo,  la 
which  time  it  was  calculated  (but  not  correctly)  that  the 
sun  and  moon  would  return  to  the  aame  poaiUfuu  aboat 
the  earth. 

•  Being  content  to  receive  one-half  of  the  debt,  as  it 
is  probable  Veotenus  might  have  done  on  sooie  similar 
occasion. 

t  Said  ironically.  Importing  that  this  partisaa  ef 
Cesar's,  whoever  he  was,  might  be  glad  to  push  himAtf 
into  notice  by  his  applause,  and  eaoape  the  dladaarge  el 
his  debt. 

«  The  recovery  of  his  money. 

▼  Probably  Cicero  might  have  designed  to  go  up  to  Heme 
on  occasion  of  his  friend's  illness,  but  upon  receiving  a 
good  account,  determined  to  prolong  his  holidays  aaotbs 
day. 

w  It  was  a  problem  of  exceeding  difBcuIty  to  write  his 
proposed  panegyric  upon  Cato  so  as  not  to  offend  Cassar. 

*  Of  CsMar's  party. 

r  Some  one  studious  of  pleasfaig  Cesar.  He  is  mentianed 
again,  letters  23  and  24  of  this  book. 

'  The  original  is  part  of  a  verse  of  Ennins.  quoted  by  AaL 
Gell.  X.  I,  *'  Quintus  pater  qnartnm  fit  oonaol.* 
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i  Lnpercans*,  to  see  hU  family  loaded  with  this 
double  disgrace.    I  maj  add  alao  Philotimus  as  a 
third.     What  singular  folly ;  if  my  own**  were  not 
still  greater.    But  what  face  can  he  have  to  ask 
yoa  to  defray  his  expenses  for  this  purpose  ?  Sup- 
pose him  to  have  come  to  no  "  dry  spring,"  but  to 
Pirene*^  itself;  or,  ss  you  say,  to  drink  in  your 
fountain  "  the  emerging  flood  of  Alpbeus  *;*'  espe- 
cially under  his  great  embarrassments.   Where  can 
Hiis  end  ?    But  it  is  his  affair.    I  am  much  pleased 
with  my  *'Cato :"  but  so  was  Bassus  Luctlius"  with 
his  performances.   About  Cselius '  you  will  inquire, 
as  yoa  mention ;  I  am  quite  ignorant     Not  only 
bis  ability,  but  his  character  should  be  known. 
Yon  will  let  me  know  if  you  haye  any  doubts  about 
Hortensius  and  Yirginius  ;  though,  as  far  as  I  see, 
you  will  not  easily  find  anything  more  desirable. 
Yon  will  negotiate  with  Mustella,  as  you  mention, 
when  Crispus  arrives.     I  wrote  to  Aulas,  to  tell 
him  that  I  had  explained  to  Piso  what  I  knew  for 
certain  about  the  gold.     For  T  agree  with  you  that 
this  business  is  protracted  too  long,  and  that  every- 
thing should  now  be  got  together  from  all  parts.  I 
plainly  perceive  that  your  whole  time  and  attention 
is   taken   up  with  my  concerns;  and  that  your 
desire  of  coming  to  me  is  prevented  by  my  busi- 
ness.    But  I  consider  you  as  actually  with  me,  not 
cnly  because  you  are  conducting  my  affairs,  but 
also  because  I  seem  to  see  how  you  conduct  them. 
For  no  hour  of  your  occupation  passes  without  my 
knowledge.     I  find  that  Tubulus'  was  prctor  in 
the  consulship  of  L.  Metellus  and  Q.  Maximus. 
Now  I  wish  to  know  under  what  consuls  P.ScsevoIa, 
the  Fontifex  Maximus,  was  tribune  of  the  people. 
I  imagine  it  was  under  the  next,  Csepio  snd  Pom- 
peius ;  for  he  was  pnetor  under  P.   Furius  and 
Sex.  Atilius.  Yon  will  give  me,  therefore,  the  date 
of  his  tribunate ;  and,  if  you  can,  let  me  know  with 
what  crime  Tubulus  was  charged.     Pray  see,  too, 
whether  L.  Libo  (he  who  accused  Ser.  Galba)  was 
tribune  of  the  people  in  the  consulship  of  Censorinus 
and  Mauilius,  or  in  that  of  T.  Quintus  and  Manius 
Acilius.     For   1   am   perplexed   by  the   Fannian 


■  Th«  Lupercans  were  tbose  who  conducted  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  Lupercalia,  instituted  in  honour  of  Pan.  on 
which  occasion  tliey  ran  about  the  streets  almost  naked. 
There  were  formerly  two  companies  of  Luperoans,  to 
whom  Caesar  had  lately  added  a  third,  into  which  people 
were  desirous  of  being  admitted ;  but  Cicero  thought  this 
lattery  imbecoming  his  family.  Statius  was  a  freed-man 
of  Quintus's. 

^  By  his  own  folly  he  probably  means  the  part  he  had 
acted  in  the  civil  war,  with  which  he  always  appears  to  be 


c  An  abunduit  spring  near  Corinth,  sacred  to  the  Muses. 

*  The  original  is  taken  fh)m  Pindar,  who  thus  charac- 
terises the  fountain  Arethuse,  feigned  to  be  derived  from 
the  river  Alpheus  in  the  Peloponnesus,  passing  under  the 
■ea  and  rising  up  in  Sicily.  Cicero  means  to  say  that  it 
was  absurd  for  his  brother,  who  was  considerably  embar- 
rassed in  bis  fortune,  to  incur  such  an  expense,  and  to 
rdy  upon  Atticus's  resoiuxses. 

c  Some  obscure  author,  whose  works  pleased  nobody  but 
himself. 

'  This  part  of  the  letter  seems  to  allude  to  Cicero's  nego- 
tiations with  different  bankers,  or  brokers,  about  the  sale 
of  his  plate,  which  he  wished  to  exchange  for  gold,  either 
to  bo  secreted  or  taken  with  him,  in  case  of  insurrection, 
m  counter-revolution. 

f  This  and  what  follows  probably  alludes  to  Cicero's 
treatise  "  De  Finibus,"  on  which  he  was  then  engaged, 
and  donbtfoi  of  some  dronmstanoes  and  dates  mmtioned 
in  the  second  book. 


epitome  of  Bmtos,  or  rather  Brntns's  epitome  of 
Fannius's  history.  I  wrote  what  I  found  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  work;  in  following  which  I 
called  this  Fannius,  who  wrote  the  history,  son-in- 
law  to  Lselius :  but  you  demonstratively  refuted  it. 
Now  Brutus  and  Fannius  refute  you.  I  had  under^ 
stood  from  Hortensius,  who  is  good  authority,  that 
it  was  as  Brutus  states.  Disentangle,  therefore, 
this  matter.  I  have  sent  Tiro  to  meet  Dolabella. 
He  will  return  to  me  the  thirteenth ;  and  I  shall 
hope  to  see  yon  the  next  day.  I  perceive  the  great 
interest  you  take  in  my  dear  Tullia ;  and  that  this 
may  always  be  the  case  I  earnestly  entreat  you. 
So,  then,  all  is  still  open  to  consideration  ^  ;  for  so 
you  write  word.  Though  I  wished  to  avoid  the 
beginning  of  the  month',  and  to  escape  the  ledger 
of  the  Nicasiosi,  and  I  have  my  own  accounts  to 
make  up  ;  yet  nothing  is  of  sufficient  moment  to 
make  me  absent  myself  from  you;  being  actually 
at  Rome,  and  hoping  very  soon  to  see  you ;  though 
every  day  the  hours  seem  long  whilst  I  am  expect- 
ing yon.  You  know  that  I  am  no  flatterer,  and 
say,  therefore,  something  less  than  I  feel. 


LETTER  VI. 
With  respect  to  Ceelius,  pray  take  care  that 
there  is  no  defect  in  the  gold.  I  know  the  way  of 
these  things  K  But  the  loss  from  the  exchange  is 
quite  enough ;  and  if  to  this  is  added  the  gold 
itself — But  what  am  I  saying  ?  You  will  see  after 
it.  Here  you  have  something  in  Hegesius's  style', 
which  Yarro  commends.  I  come  nowtoTyrannio"*. 
What  say  you  ?  Is  this  true  ?  and  without  me  ? 
How  often  have  I,  when  1  was  at  leisure,  yet  re- 
frained from  reading  it  without  you  ?  How,  there- 
fore, can  you  excuse  this  ?  There  is  but  one  way  ; 
by  sending  me  the  book,  which  I  particularly  beg 
you  to  do  ;  though  the  book  itself  will  not  delight 
me  more  than  I  have  been  delighted  with  your 
admiration  of  it.  For  I  love  everybody  that  shows 
his  attachment  to  his  countrymen  ";  and  am  pleased 
with  your  great  admiration  of  so  subtile  a  specu- 
lation. Though  indeed  your  observations  are  all 
of  that  kind  °  ;  for  you  are  fond  of  that  science  by 
which  alone  the  understanding  is  nourished.  But 
pray,  what  is  there  in  that  acute  and  deep  research, 
which  has  reference  to  the  ultimate  principle  *  of 

^  I  understuid  this  to  relate  to  his  daughter's  divorce. 

1  This  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  his  unwillingness  to 
appear  in  the  senate  convened  by  order  of  Cesar  on  the 
first  of  August. 

i  The  meaning  of  this  is  uncertain,  but  roost  probaUy 
relates  to  the  payment  of  interest  to  some  UikUrers  of  tliia 
name,  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  bomiw  money. 

^  I  understand  this  to  mean,  I  know  how  liable  gold  is 
to  be  adulterated. 

1  Some  author,  whose  manner  of  writing  bare  some 
resemblance  to  the  preceding  sentence,  perhaps  the  inter- 
ruption and  interrogation. 

B  See  letter  2  of  this  book. 

n  Atticus,  though  not  properly  an  Athenian,  is  elsewhere 
considered  as  such  : — "  ita  onim  se  Athenis  coUocavit.  ut 
sit  parne  unus  ex  Atticis,"  [De  Fin.  v.  8,]  as  indeed  hia 
name  implies.  Cicero's  meaning  in  this  place  is,  that 
Atticus,  by  his  approbation  of  Tyrannio's  subtilty  in  rea- 
soning, shows  his  attachment  to  the  taste  of  his  country- 
men the  Athenians. 

o  Distingulriied  by  nlceness  of  judgment  and  acutenen, 
by  which  the  mind  is  exercised. 

p  Cicero  being  at  this  time  engaged  in  his  treatise  **  De 
Fhiibus." 
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morals?  Howerer,  thii  h  t  long  ioqinrj;  and 
you  are  engaged,  perhaps,  in  some  business  of 
mine ;  and  instrad  of  that  dry  basking  4  which 
you  overdid  on  my  lawn,  I  shall  expect  to  be  enter- 
taioed  with  ointments  and  elegances.  But,  to  go 
back  to  my  former  subject :  if  you  lore  me,  send 
the  book ;  for  it  is  truly  yours  since  it  has  been 
sent  to  you.  '*  Have  vou  so  much  leisure  from 
your  aflfkirs,  Chremes% '  tiiat  yon  can  read  also 
my  '*  Orator  I "  Well  done !  I  am  much  oWged ; 
and  shall  be  still  more  so,  if  not  only  in  your 
own  copy,  but  in  those  for  other  people,  you 
will  get  your  librarians  to  insert  Aristophanes  in 
the  place  of  EupoUs  *.  Cesar,  I  imagine,  meant 
to  rtdly  you  upon  using  the  word  qtuuo,  which, 
howerer,  is  quaint  and  pleasing.  At  tlie  same 
time  he  so  insists  upon  your  being  under  no 
anxiety,  that  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  his  intention '. 
I  am  sorry  that  Attica's  indisposition*  should 
oontinue  so  long ;  but  as  she  has  now  no  shiTering, 
I  hope  all  is  going  on  as  we  could  wish. 


LETTER  VIL 

I  HAYB  made  a  short  note  of  everything  that 
you  desire,  and  have  deliyered  it  to  Eros ;  indeed, 
more  than  you  ask;  and  amongst  other  things 
what  relates  to  my  son,  the  first  notice  of  whose 
wish  I  received  from  you.  I  talked  freely  with 
him :  and,  if  it  is  convenient  to  you,  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  inquire  about  it  from  himself. 
But  why  should  I  delay  to  inform  you  ?  I  explained 
to  him  that  by  my  desire  you  had  applied  to  him 
to  know  whether  there  was  anything  that  he  wished 
or  wanted ;  and  that  you  had  acquainted  me  with  his 
wish  of  going  to  Spain  %  and  his  want  of  a  liberal 
allowance.  With  respect  to  his  allowance,  I  told 
him  I  would  do  as  much  as  Publius,  or  the  flamen 
Lentulns,  had  done  for  their  sons.  Respecting 
Spain,  I  mentioned  two  objectionB ;  one,  the  same 
that  occurred  to  you,  that  I  was  fearful  of  incurring 
reproach.  Was  it  not  enough  to  have  relinquished 
our  arms  in  support  of  the  Pompeian  party? 
Must  we  also  take  arms  against  it?  The  other 
objection  was,  that  he  would  be  mortified  by  seeing 
his  cousin  admitted  to  greater  familiarity  and 
favour.  I  would  rather  he  should  enjoy  my 
liberality  than  bis  own  liberty.  Y^t  I  gave  my 
consent :  for  I  understood  that  you  lUd  not  greatly 
object  to  it.  I  must  think  about  it  again  and  again, 
and  I  beg  you  to  do  the  same.  It  is  a  great  thing, 
and  one  that  involves  no  difficulty  to  remain  qniet : 
the  other  is  very  doubtful.    But  we  will  consider  of 

4  Thii  probably  alludM  to  wine  oooTemtion  oo  the 
foundation  of  moral  duty,  held  at  Cicero's  house  during 
the  time  of  their  basking  in  the  sun,  as  was  usual  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  The  word  abwus  et  seems  to  Imply 
that  Atticus  bad  carried  this  to  a  prqjudioial  extent :  the 
ointments  and  elegances  mentioned  are  intended  to 
designate  Attions's  politeness  oompared  with  Cioero^s 
drier  statement ;  ointments  bdng  often  used  previous  to 
basking. 

'  This  is  a  verse  of  Terentius. 

•  Ctoero,  in  his  piece  entitled  **  Orator."  bad.  It  seems, 
erroneously  put  Eupolis  for  Aristophanes. 

*  Atticus  had  applied  to  Cesar  to  spare  the  estates  of 
the  people  about  Buthrotum,  which  were  threatened  with 
oonfisoation  for  their  attaofament  to  Pompeius. 

■See  letter  1  of  this  book. 

▼  To  Join  C«sar's  army  sgainst  Fompeiiis'  sons. 


it.  About  Balbus  I  had  made  a  meuorandmay 
and  think  of  doing  so,  as  you  advise,  as  soon  as  he 
comes  back.  But  if  his  coming  is  delaved,  I  shall 
at  all  events  wait  three  days.  I  omitted  tc 
also  that  Dolabella  is  with  me. 


LETTER  VIIL 

Many  persons  approve  of  this  measure  respect- 
ing Cicero*.  He'  is  a  very  proper  companion. 
But  we  must  previously  see  about  this  first  pay- 
ment!', for  the  day  approaches,  and  he'  truTds 
quickly.  Pray  write  to  inform  me  what  news  Cekr 
brings  of  Cssar's  transactions  with  the  candidates ; 
whether  he  intends  to  go  himself  into  the  Campas 
Fsenicularius  *,  or  into  the  Campus  Martins.  And 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  be 
at  Rome  at  the  comitia ;  for  I  must  needs  satisfy 
both  Pilia  ^,  and  especially  Attica. 


LETTER   IX. 

(Gnto.  X.) 
This  is  sad  indeed  about  Athamas*.  Your 
concern  is  natural,  but  ought  to  be  moderated. 
There  are  many  ways  of  consolation ;  of  which  the 
properest  is,  to  let  reason  do  that  which  time  win 
do.  But  let  us  take  care  of  Alexis',  that  counter- 
part of  Tiro,  whom  I  have  sent  back  sick  to  Rome ; 
and  if  there  is  any  epidemical  sickness  on  tiie 
Quirinal  hill  ^,  let  us  transfer  him  with  Tiaamcaas' 
to  my  house.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  house  is 
unoccupied,  as  you  know.  I  think  this  is  worth 
considering. 


LETTER  X. 

(^Grmv.  xi.) 

I  AM  sorry  for  poor  Sejus :  but  whatever  h^ypens 

in  the  course  of  nature  must  be  borne  widi  paUenee. 

For  indeed  what  are  we  ?    Or  how  long  are  w^ 

likely  to  regard  these  things?     Let  us  consider 

"*  Cicero  the  son.  It  probaMy  relates  to  hie  goti^  to 
Athens  to  complete  his  studies,  instead  of  Joininf  Cassr^ 
army,  which  seems  to  hare  been  returning  tnun  Spain. 

s  It  appears  eUewhere  that  the  son  was  accompanied  to 
Athens  by  L.  Montanus,  who  is  probably  thercfiora  tibe 
person  here  intended.    See  letto*  53  (tf  this  book. 

7  It  is  uncertain  to  what  thb  alludes. 

s  It  is  probable  that  this  may  mean  Cssar,  on  his  retam 
from  the  SpanlBh  war. 

»  This  may  perhaps  mean,  whether  Ccssr  will  appofeit 
the  magistrates  **  in  a  field  of  fennel,**  that  is,  in  Spala, 
or  suffer  them  to  be  regularly  elected  in  the  «*  flvM  sf 
Mars,"  or  Campus  Bfartius  at  Rome ;  for  both  PUntus  and 
Dioscorides  take  notice  of  fennel  {jUpaBpov,  fenieofam) 
being  particularly  oultlTated  in  Spain ;  and  Btrabo  mea- 
tions  a  place  in  SpiUn  called '« the  fennel  piatD,"  from  this 


i>  Celer,  who  was  a  candidato  probably  for  the  ] 
ship,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  reUtlon  of  PniaX  perhaps 
her  brother,  whom  Cicero  would  not  fail  to  support  if 
there  should  be  a  free  election.  For  Attica  be  ofteo  play- 
lully  professes  his  afllsotion. 

c  A  slave  of  Attions's,  who  was  just  dead. 

^  Another  slave,  and  amanuensis. 

•  The  district  of  Rome  where  Atticus  Ured. 

f  AthirdslaTOof  Atticas,  who  might  wait  upon  A  l«ds 
or  who  might  hlmsdf  be  iU. 
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what  more  nearly  eoncerBS  onrsdves,  (yet  not 
moch  either),  what  I  should  do  about  the  senate '. 
Not  to  omit  anything,  Cksooiiis  has  written  to  me 
to  aay  that  Posthnmia,  SalpiciuB*s  wife,  is  come  to 
hia  house.  I  hare  already  told  you  that  I  have  no 
thoughts  at  present  of  Pompeins  Magnus's  daugh- 
ter^. The  other  whom  you  mention,  I  beliere 
you  know.  I  nerer  saw  anything  more  disgusting. 
But  I  shall  presently  see  yon :  therefore  when  we 
meet.  After  I  had  sealed  my  letter,  I  received 
yours.  I  hear  with  pleasure  of  Attica's  cheerful- 
aen,  yet  partake  of  your  anxiety. 


LETTER  XI. 
(Grmv.  ix.) 
I  ASsuBi  you  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  being 
here*,  and  that,  more  and  more  every  day,  but  for 
the  reason^  which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter. 
Nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  this  retreat,  if  it 
were  not  a  little  interrupted  by  the  son  of  Amyn- 
taa^.  What  a  tiresome  loquacity!  In  other 
respects,  yon  can  imagine  nothing  more  delightful 
thsin  the  bouse,  the  coast,  the  view  of  the  sea,  and, 
in  short,  the  whole  together.  But  even  this  does 
not  require  a  long  letter,  and  I  have  nothing  par- 
ticular to  tell  you,  and  am  very  sleepy. 


LETTER  XIL 

On  the  subject  of  the  dower'  I  want  you  so 
mnch  the  more  to  clear  me  from  all  imputation. 
Balbus's  delegation  of  his  authority  is  quite  royal"'. 
Make  an  end  by  any  means.  It  is  discreditable 
for  the  basiness  to  lie  in  this  state  of  suspense. 
The  isle  of  Arpinas'*  may  be  very  proper  for  the 
deification  o,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  be  thought  to 
confer  the  same  degree  of  honour  p.    It  lies  out  of 


S  To  avoid  either  offending  Ca»ar  or  acting  in  a  manner 
unbecoming  his  former  character  and  connexions. 

k  Prerions  to  this  time  Cicero  had  divorced  his  wlfle 
Tcrcntia,  and  was  thinking  of  marrying  again,  which  he 
soon  after  did. 

1  Probably  at  Astura.  See  letters  19  and  40  of  this  book. 
To  this  place  Cicero  retired  after  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
who  died  in  childbirth. 

i  Perhaps  the  absence  of  Attlcns.  See  letter  IG  of  this 
book,  which  may  not  improbably  be  the  letter  alluded  to ; 
the  order  of  these  short  letters  (many  of  them  little  more 
than  notes,  and  without  a  date)  having  been  apparently 
deranged  in  many  instances.  It  would  be  a  laborious  and 
fmlUess  task  to  endeavour  to  rectify  it. 

k  FhiUppus,  so  called  from  Philippus,  king  of  Macedo- 
■Ja,  who  was  the  son  of  Amyntas.  He  is  mentioned  again, 
letters  16  and  18  of  this  book. 

1  It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  this  may  relate  to 
the  repayment  of  Teroitia's  dower  upon  her  divorce. 

■*  It  is  quite  unoertahi  to  what  this  alludes ;  most  proba- 
bly to  some  debt  due  from  Cicero,  the  care  of  which  Balbus 
had  delegated  to  some  third  person.  It  may  be  that  the 
discharge  of  this  prevoited  the  immediate  payment  of  the 


■  Arpinas  was  a  place  inkuid,  but  surrounded  hy  a  divi- 
sion and  r»-union  of  the  river  Fibrenns  before  it  falls  into 
the  Liri8.^De  Legibus,  iL  3. 

o  This  must  allude  to  his  design  of  deifying  hisdauf^ter 
Tnllfa.  who  had  lately  died,  though  nothing  has  yet  been 
said  of  that  event.  It  is  probable  that  the  letter  may  have 
been  misplaced.    See  letter  18  of  this  book. 

P  Arpinaa,  though  in  many  respects  very  proper  for  the 
erection  of  a  temple  consecrated  to  his  daughter,  yet  lay 


the  way.  My  wish  therefore  is  for  the  gardens^ ; 
which  I  will,  however,  examine  on  my  arrival. 
About  Epicurus'  it  shall  be  as  you  please  ;  though 
I  incline  to  this  latter  kind  of  persons*.  It  is 
incredible  how  eagerly  some  people  desire  the 
other.  To  the  ancients  therefore ;  for  this  is  free 
from  invidiousness  *.  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  : 
but  I  have  determined,  nevertheless,  to  vrrite  every 
day  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  your  answers ;  not 
that  I  expect  anything  from  them,  but  yet  I  some- 
how do  expect  Therefore,  whether  you  have 
anything  to  say  or  nothing,  yet  vrrite  something ; 
and  take  care  of  yourself. 


LETTER   XIII. 

I  AM  not  easy  about  Attica,  though  I  rely  upon 
Craterus's*^  opinion.  Brutus's  letter  is  sensible 
and  friendly'',  but  made  me  shed  many  tears. 
This  retreat*"  is  less  worrying  to  me  than  that  con- 
course of  people.  I  want  nobody  but  yon.  How- 
ever, I  occupy  myself  in  study  vrith  the  same  ease 
as  if  I  was  at  home'.  Yet  the  same  Tiolence  of 
grief  presses  and  hangs  upon  me;  not  that  I 
indulge  it,  but  still  I  do  not  resist  it  Respectinc 
what  you  mention  of  Appuleiusi",  I  apprehend 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  exertion  on  your  part, 
or  on  that  of  Balbus  and  Oppius,  to  whom  he 
pledged  himself,  and  desired  I  might  be  informed 
that  he  would  not  give  me  any  trouble.  Never- 
theless, get  me  excused  firom  day  to  day  on  account 
of  my  health.  Lsenas  had  promised  to  do  this. 
Engage*  C.  Septimins  and  L.  Statilius.  In  short, 
nobody  that  you  ask  will  refuse  to  swear.  But  if 
there  is  any  cUfficulty,  I  will  go  up  myself,  and  will 
swear  to  a  continual  sickness.  For  as  I  must 
absent  myself  from  these  meetings,  I  would  rather 
it  should  appear  to  be  done  by  kw  than  by  grief. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  call  upon  Cocceius  ; 
for  he  does  not  perform  what  he  promised.  I 
wish  to  buy  some  place  to  hide  and  shelter  my 
affliction. 

too  much  out  of  common  observation  to  do  her  the  honour 
he  desired. 

4  The  gardens  In  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

'  Cioero  has  been  shown  before  to  be  at  this  time  engaged 
in  his  book  **  De  Finibus*"  in  which  he  disousses  in  a  dia^ 
logue  the  opinions  of  different  philosophers  respecting  the 
constitution  of  moral  virtue,  and  seems  to  have  consulted 
Atticus  upon  the  person  whom  he  should  introduoe  to 
support  Epicurus's  doctrine. 

•  By  "  this  latter  kind  "  I  conceive  to  be  meant  not  **  more 
recent,"  but  on  the  contrary,  those  who  had  been  some  time 
dead,  but  whom  he  had  eventually  named  last  among  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  persons. 

t  By  introducing  only  andent  characters  he  would  oocsr 
don  no  ill-wilL 

o  Cratenis  was  a  physician  of  eminence  at  Rome. 

▼  A  letter  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Tullia. 

^  At  Astura,  near  Antium. 

>  Among  hii  books,  m  his  usual  residenoe  at  Rome. 
See  letter  49  of  this  book. 

7  This  Appuloius  appears  to  have  been  lately  incorpo- 
rated into  the  college  of  augurs,  on  which  occasion  sevsral 
festivals  were  held,  from  which  Cioero  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused. 

s  It  seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  three  of  the 
oollege  to  attest  tiie  hicapaoity  of  one  from  attending ; 
he  therefore  desires  Atticus  to  apply  to  C.  Septtmius  and 
L.  Statilius,  in  addition  to  Lsanas.  See  letter  14  of  this 
book. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

I  WROTE  to  yoa  yesterday  tbont  excusing  me 
to  Appaleius.  I  imagine  there  is  no  difficulty. 
Whomsoever  you  call  upon,  nobody  will  refuse. 
But  speak  to  Septimius,  and  Laenas,  and  Statiliua; 
for  there  must  be  three.  Laenas  promised  me  to 
manage  the  whole.  As  to  what  you  mention  of 
being  called  upon  by  Junius*  ;  assuredly  Comifi* 
cics  is  a  rich  man  :  however,  I  should  like  to  know 
when  it  is  that  I  am  said  t9  have  been  bound ; 
and  whether  for  the  father  or  for  the  son.  Never- 
theless,  as  you  say,  see  ComiiiciuB's  agents,  and 
the  surveyor**  Appuleius.  In  wishitig  me  to  he 
restored  from  my  affliction,  you  act  as  you  always 
do ;  but  yon  are  witness  that  I  have  not  been 
wanting  to  myself.  For  there  is  nothing  written 
by  anybody  on  the  lessening  of  affliction,  which  I 
have  not  read  at  your  house.  But  my  grief  over- 
comes all  consolation.  I  have  even  done  what 
nobody  ever  did  before  me,  written  for  my  own 
consolation.  I  will  send  the  book  to  you,  if  the 
clerks  have  transcribed  it.  I  assure  you,  no  com- 
fort is  equal  to  it.  I  write  all  day  long ;  not  that 
I  expect  any  good  from  it,  but  for  the  time  I  am 
pre-occapied  ;  not  effectually  indeed,  for  the  vio- 
lence of  my  grief  presses  me ;  but  yet  I  am  soothed ; 
and  I  strive  by  all  means  to  compose  not  my  mind 
only,  but,  if  possible,  my  very  countenance.  In 
doing  which  I  sometimes  think  I  am  doing  wrong, 
sometimes  I  think  I  should  do  wrong  if  I  omitt^ 
it  There  is  some  relief  in  retirement:  but  it 
would  be  much  better  if  you  were  here.  This  is 
the  only  reason  of  my  removaL  For,  in  regard  to 
ray  distress,  it  suits  well.  Yet  this  also  is  a  source 
of  regret;  that  you  can  no  longer  entertain  the 
same  regard  for  me ;  those  qualifications  in  which 
you  used  to  take  pleasure  are  gone.  I  wrote  to 
you  before  about  Brutus's  letter  to  me.  It  was 
sensibly  written,  but  afforded  me  no  comfort. 
What  he  wrote  to  you  of  his  coming  hither ;  that 
I  should  like ;  for  such  appears  to  be  his  affection 
that  it  could  not  fail  of  doing  me  some  good.  If 
3rou  have  any  intelligence,  I  hope  yon  will  write  to 
me,  especially  to  inform  me  when  Pansa*  sets  out. 
I  am  concerned  about  Attica,  yet  I  rely  upon 
Craterus.  Do  not  let  Pilia  despond.  Your  own 
accustomed  anxiety  is  enough  for  everybody. 


LETTER  XV. 

As  it  is  not  thought  right  to  make  a  general 
excuse  to  Appuleius,  you  will  take  care  that  it  is 
renewed  from  day  to  day.  In  this  solitude  1  have 
no  intercourse  with  anybody ;  but  penetrate  in  the 
morning  into  a  thick  rough  wood,  from  whence  I 
do  not  go  out  before  evening.  Next  to  yon, 
nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  me  than  solitude. 
There  all  my  conversation  is  with  books.  Even 
this  is  interrupted  by  tears,  which  I  resist  as  much 
as  I  can ;  but  hitherto  I  am  unequal  to  it.     1  will 

*  This  Junius  seems  to  have  called  npon  Atticus,  as 
doero's  friend,  about  some  money  doe  from  Comificius, 
for  whom  Cicero  bad  been  surety. 

*»  This  Is  evidently  a  different  person  from  that  Appu* 
letns  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter. 

c  He  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Bmtus  in  the 
government  of  Citalplne  GauL 


write  an  answer  to  Brutus,  as  you  advlie.  Yam 
shall  have  the  letter  to-morrow,  and  will  forwmrd 
it  when  you  have  an  opportunity. 


LETTER   XVI. 

I  WOULD  not  have  you  neglect  your  own  can- 
cems  to  come  to  me.  I  wiU  rather  go  to  soane 
place  nearer,  if  you  should  be  prevented  mod* 
longer.  Though,  indeed,  I  should  not  have  re- 
moved out  of  your  sight,  unless  I  had  foand  that 
nothing  was  of  any  use  to  me ;  yet  if  there  wa» 
any  alleviation,  it  was  only  in  you ;  and  as  soon  as 
there  can  be  firom  anything,  it  will  be  from  yoa. 
Now,  however,  I  cannot  bear  the  very  drcumstanees 
of  being  without  you :  but  I  do  not  approve  of 
staying  in  your  house ;  nor  can  I  stay  in  my  own ; 
nor  if  I  were  anywhere  near,  should  I  still  be  witb 
you ;  for  the  same  cause  would  prevent  your  being 
with  me,  which  prevents  you  now.  As  yet  nothing 
has  been  more  agreeable  to  me  than  this  solitude, 
which  I  wish  Philippns  may  not  destroy^,  for  be 
arrived  yesterday  evening.  Writing  and  atndy  d» 
not  assuage  my  grief,  but  they  interrupt  it. 


LETTER  XVIL 

Marcianus  has  informed  me  that  mj  • 
has  been  made  to  Appuleius  by  Laterensia,  Nam, 
Laenas,  Torquatus,  and  Strabo.  I  should  be  giad 
if  yon  would  get  letters  written  to  them  expressive 
of  my  thankfulness.  As  to  what  Flavins  says  of 
my  having  been  surety  for  Comificius  more  than 
five>and-twenty  years  ago,  though  ^e  defaulter 
is  rich,  and  Appuleius  is  a  liberal  appraiser,  yet  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  find  out  from  the 
books  of  the  joint  securities,  whether  it  is  really 
so.  For  previously  to  my  being  aedile  I  had  no 
intercourse  with  Comificius.  I  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  deny  it ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  the 
troth.  You  may  also  call  upon  the  agenu,  if  you 
think  proper.  Though  what  does  it  signify  to  me  ? 
Nevertheless* — ^You  will  inform  me  of  Paosa's 
departure  when  you  know  it.  Give  my  love  to 
Attica,  and  pray  take  good  care  of  het.  My 
respects  to  Pilia. 


LETTER  XVIIL 

Whilst  I  avoid  all  recoUectioni  which  by  a 
certain  sting  exasperate  my  pain,  I  refrain  from 
advising  with  you  ;  but  trast  you  will  excuse  me 
in  this  matter,  whether  I  am  doing  right  or  wrong. 
For  some  of  those  authors,  which  1  now  chiefly 
read,  say,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  do  what  I  have  fre- 
quently mentioned  to  you,  and  what  I  would  fain 
have  you  approve.  I  speak  of  the  temple' ;  which 
1  request  you  to  consider  in  proportion  to  the 
affection  you  bear  me.  I  have  no  hesitation  about 
the  kind  of  building,  being  satisfied  with  Cluatins's 
design ;  nor  about  the  thing  itself,  which  is  deleft 

d  8ee  letter  9  of  this  book. 

c  The  seoae  of  his  present  affliction  make«  bim  indif 
ferent  to  such  matters ;  nevortheleas  be  would  do  what  is 
right 

f  Whibh  ha  intended  to  enwt  and  oosaecnito  ta  bit 
dau^ter. 


TO  TITUS  P0MP0NIU8  ATTICD8. 
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aain«d ;  but  I  sometimes  doubt  tbont  the  situation. 
I  wish  therefore  that  you  would  think  about  it.  Yes, 
I  will  consecrate  her,  as  much  as  can  be  done  in 
these  learned  times,  with  monuments  of  erery 
kind,  drawn  from  the  best  sense  of  all  writers, 
both  Greek  and  LAtin.  This  may  perhaps  renew 
my  wound ;  but  I  consider  myself  bound,  as  it 
were,  l>y  a  vow  and  promise  ;  and  that  long  space 
of  time,  when  I  shall  cease  to  be,  influences  me 
more  than  rthis  short  period,  which,  however, 
seems  to  rae  too  long.  Foe,  after  trying  every- 
thin^,  1  fini|  nothing  inlrhich  I  can  acquiesce  r. 
While  I  was  engaged  in  that  treatise  about  which 
I  wrote  to  you  t^fore,  I  was.  as  it  were,  cherishing 
my  suflerings.  Now  I  reject  everything,  and  And 
nothing  better  than  solitude ;  which  Philippus  has 
not  interrupted,  as  I  apprehended.  For  after  paying 
his  compliments  to  me  yesterday,  he  immediately 
set  off  for  Rome.  I  have  sent  you  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  Brutus  at  your  recommendation. 
You  will  take  care  to  have  it  transmitted  along 
with  yours.  1  have,  however,  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
you,  that,  if  you  do  not  approve  of  it,  you  may 
not  send  it.  When  you  say  that  my  domestic 
concerns  are  regularly  administered,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  you  allude  to.  There  are  some 
things  about  which  I  am  solicitous.  See  that 
CoGceius  does  not  fail  me.  For  what  Libo  pro- 
mises, as  Eros  writes  me  word,  1  consider  as 
certain.  Respecting  my  principal,  1  trust  to  Sul- 
picius  and  to  Egnatius.  Why  should  you  trouble 
yourself  about  Appuleius,  when  the  excuse  is  so 
easy  ?  Consider  how  difficult  it  is  for  you  to  come 
to  me,  as  you  propose.  For  it  is  a  long  journey ; 
and  I  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  great  pain 
at  your  departure,  which  it  may  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  make  speedily.  But  all  as  yoa 
5 lease.  For  whatever  you  do  I  shall  think  to  be 
one  for  the  best,  and  done  for  my  sake.  Having 
learned  yesterday  from  other  letters  the  circum- 
stance of  Anton* us's  approach,  I  was  surprised 
there  should  he  nothing  said  about  it  in  yours. 
But  it  may  possibly  have  been  written  the  day 
before  it  was  sent.  Not  that  I  care  about  such 
matters.  But  I  suppose  he  is  come  up  about  his 
sureties.  As  to  what  you  mention  of  Terentia's 
speaking  about  the  witnesses  to  my  will,  in  the 
first  place,  be  assured  that  I  care  nothing  about  it, 
nor  have  I  room  to  admit  any  trifling  or  new  con- 
cern^. But  what  resemblance  is  there  between 
the  two  cases  ?  She  would  not  employ  those  who 
she  thought  would  inquire,  unless  they  knew  what 
it  contained.  Was  there  any  danger  of  that  in  my 
case  ?  However,  let  her  do  as  I  do.  I  will  give 
my  will  to  be  read  by  whom  she  pleases  :  he  will 
find  that  I  could  not  have  behaved  more  honour- 
ably towards  my  grandchild  than  I  have  done. 
For  as  to  not  calling  upon  her  to  attest  it ;  in  the 
first  place*  it  never  entered  into  my  mind ;  next, 
it  did  not  for  that  reason,  because  it  was  of  no 
consequence.  Yourself  know  (if  only  you  recol- 
lect) diat  I  desired  you  at  the  time  to  bring  some 
of  your  people.  For  what  need  was  there  of 
many  ?  Indeed  I  meant  your  attendants :  upon 
which  you  suggested  that  I  should  send  to  Silius  : 

S  la  those  few  words  how  ttmngly  it  exprcsaed  tho  want 
of  that  loUd  cooaolatioa,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  tho 

*  8o  fiUed  was  he  with  concern  for  W»  ^ — '"'^  — -• 
prrlia|is  for  tho  republic. 


whence  it  arose  that  I  sent  to  Publilins* :  but 
neither  was  necessary*  You  will  manage  this  as 
you  think  best. 


LETTER  XIX. 

This  place  ^  is  indeed  pleasant,  and  open  to  the 
sea,  and  capable  of  being  seen  both  from  Antium 
and  from  Circtei;  but  we  must  consider  how, 
amongst  all  the  change  of  possessors,  who  may  be 
innumerable  in  an  endless  posterity  (if  only  this 
state  of  things  should  last),  that  which  is  con- 
secrated may  still  subsist.  I  have  now  no  need  of 
revenue,  and  can  be  content  with  a  little.  I  some- 
times think  of  getting  some  of  the  gardens  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber;  for  this  reason,  that  I 
know  nothing  which  would  be  so  much  frequented. 
Which  of  them  it  should  be,  we  will  consider  when 
we  meet ;  but  the  temple  must  be  finished  this 
summer.  At  all  events  settle  with  Apella,  the 
Chian,  about  the  pillars.  I  spprove  of  what  yon 
mentioned  about  Cocceius  and  Libo;  and  especially 
about  my  judgeship  \  Respecting  the  bond  ^  you 
will  let  me  hear  when  you  have  discovered  any- 
thing ;  yet  I  should  like  to  know  what  CoAiificins^s 
agents  say,  but  would  not  have  yon  give  yourself 
much  trouble  about  it  while  you  are  so  engaged* 
Respecting  Antonius,  Balbus  also  wrote  to  me  in  a 
joint  letter  with  Oppius,  and  with  your  concur- 
rence, that  I  need  not  be  disturbed.  I  returned  my 
thanks  to  them :  but,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  I 
would  have  you  understand  that  I  neither  was  dis- 
turbed at  that  news,  nor  shall  I  now  be  disturbed 
at  anything.  If  Pansa  has  set  out  to-day,  as  yoa 
snpposed,  henceforward  begin  to  inform  me  what 
Tou  expect  about  Brutus's  arrival ;  that  is,  on  what 
day.  If  you  know  where  he  now  is.  yon  will  essily 
be  able  to  form  a  conjecture.  Concerning  what 
you  mention  to  Tiro  about  Terentia,  I  entreat  yon, 
my  Atticus,  to  undertake  the  whole  business.  Vou 
perceive  that  some  duty  on  my  part  is  implicated, 
upon  which  you  are  fully  informed ;  and  some  sup- 
pose young  Cicero's  fortune  to  be  concerned.  The 
former  consideration  weighs  far  the  most  with  me, 
as  being  more  sacred  and  important ;  especially  as 
I  conceive  this  latter  to  be  neither  well  founded  nor 
settled. 


LETTER  XX. 

You  seem  not  yet  entirely  to  understand  how 
indiiferent  I  am  about  the  arrival  of  Antonius,  and 
about  everything  of  the  kind.  On  the  subject  of 
Terentia  I  wrote  to  you  in  the  letter  I  sent  yes- 
terday* When  you  exhort  me,  and  say  that  others 
expected  it  of  me  likewise,  that  I  should  dissemble 
the  excess  of  my  aflUction ;  can  I  do  mote  than 
spend  whole  days  in  study  ?  Though  I  do  it,  not 
for  the  sake  of  dissembling,  but  rather  of  soothing 
and  healing  my  mind ;  and  if  I  do  not  reap  adequate 
advantage,  surely  I  do  enough  for  appearance.    I 

>  Tills,  being  probably  n  rohitlon  of  tliat  FiiblUhi  whom 
licwhad  lately  talccn  to  his  seciuid  wife,  may  have  cxdtad 
the  greater  suspkioa  and  indignation  In  T^vntia. 

J  Aktuni. 

>•  It  is  uncertain  to  what  this  alludes;  perhaps  soma 
occasion  of  Ciccru's  acting  as  a  judgo,  tnaa  whkh  Attloas 
may  have  got  him  excused. 

1  8so  Icttcn  17  and  IV  of  this  book. 
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THE  LETTERS  OP  MARCUS  TULLIU8  CICERO 


write  the  lest  to  joa,  became  I  am  eipeoting  yo«r 
reply  to  my  letter  of  yesterday.  I  am  ezpeotiiig  parr 
ticaUrly  to  bear  about  the  temple ;  and  aomething 
also  about  Terentia.  I  wisb  you  would  inform  me 
in  your  next  letter,  whether  Cn.  Cspio,  the  father 
of  that  Serrilia  who  married  Claudioa,  perished  by 
shipwreck  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  or  after  his 
death;  likewise  whether  Rutilia  died  before,  or 
after  her  son  C.  Gotta.  They  relate  to  the  book  I 
have  been  writing  on  the  moderation  of  grief. 


LETTER  XXL 

I  HAYi  read  Brutus's  letter*",  and  return  it  to 
you.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  not  a  very  civil 
answer  to  your  questions.  But  this  is  his  affair. 
Though  one  thing  shows  a  shameful  ignorance,  for 
he  supposes  that  Cato  was  the  first  to  propose  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  Catilinarian  conspirators; 
whereas  everybody  had  proposed  it  before  except 
Ceesar.  And  because  the  sentence  of  Caesar  him- 
self, then  speaking  in  the  pUce  of  pnetor,  was  so 
severe,  he  supposes  those  of  the  consular  senators  to 
have  been  more  lenient ;  that  is,  of  Catulus,  Ser- 
vilius,  the  LucuUi,  Curio,  Torquatus,  Lepidus, 
Gellius,  Volcatius,  Figulus,  Cotta,  L.  Caesar,  C. 
Piso,  and  M.  Glabrio,  with  Silanus  and  Murena, 
the  consuls  elect.  Why  then  was  the  decree  made 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Cato  ?  Because  he  had 
said  the  same  thing  in  more  briHiant  and  copious 
terms.  Me  he  commends  for  having  brought  the 
affair  before  the  senate,  not  for  having  discovered 
it;  for  giving  encouragement,  and  for  having 
formed  my  judgment  before  I  consulted  them.  It 
was  because  Cato  had  extolled  all  this  to  the  skies, 
and  had  proposed  its  being  entered  in  the  decree, 
that  the  vote  was  carried  in  favour  of  his  opinion. 
Brutus  seems  to  think  he  has  done  much  for  me  by 
calling  me  the  excellent  consul.  What  enemy  ever 
spoke  in  more  meagre  terms  ?  And  how  does  he 
reply  toyoui'other  observations?  He  only  desires  you 
to  set  him  right  about  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
He  would  have  done  as  much  if  he  had  been  told  of 
it  by  Ranius.  But  this  again  is  his  own  affair. 
Respecting  the  gardens  ^^  since  you  approve  of  it, 
get  something  done.  You  know  the  state  of  my 
affairs.  If,  besides,  anything  is  received  from  Fabe- 
rins,  there  is  no  difficulty.  But,  even  without  that, 
I  think  I  am  able  to  manage  it.  Those  of  Drusus 
are  certainly  to  be  sold;  possibly  also  those  of 
Lamta  and  Cassius :  but  of  this  when  we  meet.  I 
cannot  write  more  properly  about  Terentia  than 
you  do.  Let  my  duty  be  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. If  anything  should  go  amiss,  I  would 
rather  the  fault  shomd  lie  with  her  than  with  my- 
self. A  hundred  sestertia  (800/.)  must  be  pro- 
cured  for  Ovia,  the  wife  of  C.  LolUus.  Eros  says 
he  cannot  do  it  without  me ;  I  suppose,  because 
some  valuation  *  is  to  be  accepted  and  assigned.    I 

■»  Brutui  might  probably  have  drmwn  up  some  account 
of  Cato,  which  he  had  submitted  to  Atticus,  and  upon 
whioh  Attious  had  made  obeervatioaa.  and  proposed  certain 
queationa 

■  Where  Cicero  tboogfat  of  ereotiiif  a  temple  to  his 
daughter.    Bee  letter  19  of  this  book. 

•  In  order  to  facilitate  the  arrangements  between 
debtors  and  their  creditors,  Cmmr  had  gut  a  law  psasad  to. 
admit  the  cetlmation  of  property  agreeably  to  its  valne 
before  the  civil  war  broke  out— Cm.  De  BelL  Civ.  UL 


wish  he  had  mentioned  it  to  yoo.  For  if  the  1 
ness,  as  he  tells  me,  is  ready,  and  he  docs  ooC 
deceive  me  in  this,  it  might  be  completed  throv^ 
yon.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  inquire  into 
this  and  settle  it  When  you  call  upon  me  te 
attend  the  business  of  the  forum,  yon  call  upon  mm 
to  do  that  which,  even  in  happier  drcumstanees*  1 
avoided.  For  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  fonuiv 
without  legal  trials,  without  a  senate,  and  meetiiis 
those  whom  I  cannot  look  upon  with  patience  ? 
As  to  what  you  say  of  people*s  requiring  of  mr 
that  I  should  be  at  Rome,  and  not  suffering  me 
to  absent  myself,  or  suffering  it  only  to  a  certain 
extent ;  know  that  I  have  long  since  esteemed  yo« 
more  than  all  those  together;  and  that  I  have 
some  regard  for  myself  too,  and  would  much  aooner 
abide  by  my  own  judgment  than  that  of  all  the  reaC 
Yet  I  do  not  go  further  ^  than  the  wisest  men 
allow  ;  all  of  whose  writings,  so  fiu"  as  they  relate 
to  that  subject,  I  have  not  only  read,  which  is  itself 
a  mark  of  some  courage  for  a  sick  man  to  admit  of 
his  remedy,  but  have  even  transfierred  into  my  own 
compositions,  which  is  certainly  no  sign  of  a 
dejected  and  broken  spirit.  From  such  remedies 
do  not  endeavour  to  recall  me  into  that  throng, 
lest  I  relapse. 


LETTER  XXIL 

In  throwing  upon  me  all  the  burden  of  Tercntia's 
business  <i,  you  do  not  act  with  your  usual  indnl- 
gence  towards  me, — for  these  wounds  are  such  as  I 
cannot  touch  without  the  greatest  pain.  Manage 
it  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  as  you  can.  For  I  aak 
nothing  more  of  you,  than  you  can  accomplish ; 
and  you  alone  can  find  out  what  the  truth  is  about 
Rutilia '.  As  you  seem  to  doubt,  you  will  vrrite  to 
me  when  you  know,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  also 
whether  Clodia  was  living  after  the  death  of  the 
consular  D.  Brutus,  her  son.  This  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  Marcellus,  or  at  least  firom  rosthumia ; 
the  other  fiom  M.  Cotte,  or  Scyrus,  or  Satyms.  I 
entreat  you  again  and  again  on  the  subject  of  the 
gardens.  I  must  strive  with  all  my  own  means  and 
those  of  my  friends,  who  I  am  persuaded  will  imt 
desert  me ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  by  myself. 
And  I  have  some  property  also,  which  I  can  easily 
sell.  But  without  selling,  by  mortgaging  the  laad 
for  one  year  to  the  vendor,  I  can  obtain  what  I 
want  if  you  assist  me.  Those  of  Drusus  are  quite 
ready,  for  he  is  wanting  to  dispose  of  them.  1^ 
next  I  think  are  Lamia's ;  but  be  is  absent.  How- 
ever, if  you  can,  find  out  something  about  thess. 
Silius  also  makes  no  use  of  his,  and  will  easily 
be  satisfied  with  that  interest.  You  have*  your 
instructions.  Consider,  not  what  the  present 
state  of  my  affairs  requires,  which  I  regard  not, 
but  what  is  the  object  of  my  wishes,  and  what  is 
the  occasion  of  them  ? 

r  In  the  indulgence  of  his  grief. 

n  This  must  have  some  relation  to  Terentia's  wHL  See 
letter  19  of  this  book. 

r  See  letter  80  of  this  book. 

•  Notwithstanding  my  oljectlaos  to  admit  oon)eetaral 
emendatians  of  the  text,  I  have  supposed  this  ought  to  be 
habes,  which  Is  quite  agreeable  to  Cicero's  mauMr  ef 
writing,  while  the  conmion  reading  of  habe  is  both  bardi 
and  scarcely  inteUigiblcu  See  book  tL  letter  1.  and  bosk 
ziv.  letter  S.  also  book  zvl.  letters  7  and  l«. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 


7er 


LETTER   XXIII. 

By  the  beginning  of  your  letter  I  thought  you 
vvere  going  to  aend  me  some  news ;  for  yoo  say,  that 
althongh  I  did  not  care  about  what  was  doing  in 
Spain,  yet  you  would  write.  But  in  truth  you  only 
replied  to  my  letter*,  as  regarded  the  forum,  and 
the  senate.  But  my  house  is,  you  say,  the 
fonun".  What  is  my  house  itself  to  me  with- 
out the  forum  ?  All  is  over,  all  is  over,  Atticus ;  I 
tkmwe  long  seen  it,  but  now  I  acknowledge  it,  since  I 
have  lost  the  only  tie  ^  by  which  I  was  held. 
Therefore  I  seek  retirement.  And  yet  if  anything 
should  bring  me  thither,  I  will  endeavour  if  pos- 
sible (and  it  will  be  possible)  to  let  nobody  besides 
myself  be  sensible  of  my  affliction ;  not  even  you,  if 
by  any  means  this  be  practicable.  And  in  truth 
this  is  the  reason  of  my  not  going  up.  You 
remember  what  Aledius*  asked  of  you.  Even 
now  they  *  tease  me :  what  would  be  the  case  if  I 
should  go  thither  ?  Attend  to  tbe  affair  of  Terentia 
sa  you  mention,  and  save  me  from  this  great  addi- 
tion to  my  great  calamities.  That  you  may  know 
I  am  not  so  overwhelmed  with  grief,  as  to  be  quite 
sunk,  your  annals  mention  the  year  in  which  Car- 
neades  with  the  other  deputies  arrived  in  Rome  ; 
now  I  want  to  know,  what  was  the  occasion  of  it ; 
I  imagine  it  was  on  the  business  of  Oropus^,  but  am 
not  certain;  and  if  it  is  so,  what  debates  were  held 
about  it ;  besides,  what  distiuguished  Epicurean  there 
was  at  that  time,  who  presided  in  the  gardens' ;  and 
what  illustrious  statesmen  were  then  at  Athens  * ; 
which  I  apprehend  you  can  find  out  from  Apollo- 
doms's  book,  I  am  sorry  about  Attica;  yet  as  her 
illness  is  slight,  I  trust  that  all  is  going  well.  I  had 
no  doubt  about  Gamala  ^ ;  for  whence  should  his 
faUier  Ligus  be  so  fortunate  ?  Not  to  speak  of  my- 
self,  who  am  incapable  of  relief,  though  every- 
thing should  happen  as  I  wish.  I  heard  the  same 
valuation  of  Drusus's  gardens  which  you  mention, 
and  I  believe  I  stated  it  in  my  letter  to  you 
yesterday.  But  whatever  be  the  price,  that  is  well 
bought  which  must  needs  be  had.  To  me,  what- 
ever you  may  think  (for  I  know  what  I  think  myself), 
it  is  some  discharge,  if  not  of  my  grief,  at  least  of 
my  bounden  «  duty.  I  have  written  to  Sica  in  con- 
sequence of  his  acquaintance  with  L.  Cotta.  If 
nothing  should  be  settled  about  these  gardens  across 
the  Tiber,  Cotta  has  some  property  near  Ostia  in  a 

«  See  letter  21  of  this  bool^ 

«  It  is  probable  that  Csaar  wished,  through  his  friends, 
to  bring  back  Cicero  to  Rome,  in  oider  by  his  presence  to 
gira  authority  to  Cesar's  acts. 

»  TulUa.  w  Bee  letter  4  of  this  book,  note  7. 

«  Cesar's  frienda 

7  The  Athenians  had  been  accused  to  the  senate  of  plun- 
dering Oropus,  and  had  been  condemned  in  a  heavy  fine; 
in  mitigation  of  which  they  deputed  Cameades,  Diogenes, 
and  Critolaus.  three  philosophers  of  different  schools,  to 
plead  their  cause^AuL  GelU  vii.  14. 

*  The  schools  of  Epicurus  at  Athens  were  held  in 
gardens. 

•  AU  these  inqniriee  show  that  Cicero  was  at  this  tfane 
not  w>  overwhelmed  with  grief,  but  that  he  could  apply 
himself  to  the  composition  of  some  philosophical  treatise, 
to  which  they  relate. 

>>  Perhaps  Oamala.  son  to  Ligus,  had  lately  died ;  and 
his  own  affliction  taught  htm  to  expect  that  Ligus  would 
suffer  the  common  calamities  of  humanity,  and  by  such 
a  Ions  would  be  unable  to  enjoy  his  otherwise  happy  ^^ 
cnnutances. 

c  See  letter  18  of  this  book. 


very  public  part,  though  it  is  but  a  little  place. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  abundantly 
sufficient.  I  wish  you  would  think  of  this ;  but  do 
not  be  alarmed  at  the  price  of  the  gardens.  I  have 
now  no  want  of  plate  or  of  clothes  ^,  or  of  any  places 
of  pleasure :  this  is  what  I  want.  I  see  too  from 
whom  *  I  can  get  assistance.  But  speak  with  Silius ; 
for  there  is  nothing  better.  I  have  also  given  in- 
structions to  Sica,  who  sends  me  word  that  he  has 
made  some  appointment  with  lum.  Let  him  there- 
fore write  to  inform  me  what  he  has  done;  and  let 
it  be '  as  you  shall  think  proper. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

I  AM  glad  that  A.  Silius  has  settled  his  business; 
for  I  did  not  care  to  refuse  him,  yet  doubted  how 
far  it  was  in  my  power  to  serve  him.  Make  an 
end  of  Ovia's  affair,  as  you  propose.  It  seems 
now  to  be  time  to  make  some  arrangement  about 
Cicero  '.  But  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  money 
that  he  will  want  at  Athens,  can  be  obtained  by 
letters  of  exchange,  or  must  be  carried  with  him ; 
and  should  be  glad  if  you  would  take  the  whole 
affair  into  consideration,  respecting  both  the  man- 
ner and  time.  You  will  be  able  to  learn  from 
Aledius  whether  Publius  is  going  into  Africa,  and 
when.  I  wish  you  would  inquire,  and  let  me  know. 
And,  to  return  to  my  own  trifles,  I  want  you  to 
inform  me  whether  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  Venuleia, 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  the  consular,  P. 
Crassus,  as  I  think  he  did,  or  afterwards.  Like- 
wise, if  my  memory  is  correct  about  Regillus,  the 
son  of  Lepidus,  that  he  died  before  his  father. 
You  will  despatch  these  affairs  of  Cispius,  and  of 
Priecius.  All  seems  to  go  on  most  favourably 
with  Attica.  Make  my  compliments  to  her  and  to 
Pilia. 


LETTER    XXV. 

Sica  has  written  to  me  all  tbe  particulars  about 
Silius,  and  mentioned  his  having  laid  the  circum- 
stances before  you,  as  you  also  acknowledge.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  thing  itself,  and  with  the  terms ; 
but  should  prefer  paying  in  money,  rather  than  by 
a  valuation  * ;  for  Silius  will  not  want  an  estate  for 
pleasure.  But  though  I  can  be  content  with  my 
present  income,  I  can  scarcely  do  with  less.  Whence 
then  am  I  to  find  the  money  ?  You  will  get  six 
hundred  sestertia  (4800/.)  from  Hermogenes, 
especially  as  it  is  a  case  of  necessity  :  and  I  find 
that  I  have  as  much  in  the  house.  For  tbe  rest  I 
can  pay  interest  to  Silius,  till  I  discharge  it  by 
means  of  Faberius,  or  somebody  who  is  indebted  to 
him.  There  will  be  something  also  from  other 
quarters.  But  you  will  manage  the  whole  business 
for  me.  In  truth  I  greatly  prefer  these  gardens  to 
those  of  Drusus  ;  nor  are  they  to  be  compared 


<*  Clothes  made  a  considerable  part  of  the  wealth  of 
great  fkmiUes.  They  were  used  not  only  for  their  nume- 
rous slaves,  but  as  ooveringsfor  their  oooohes. 

•  It  is  most  probable  that  Atticus  might  have  ofllved  to 
assist  him. 

'  fio  I  understand  this  Imperfeofe  sentenee. 

f  About  sending  the  young  Cicero  to  complete  his  stndlas 
at  Athens  Sec  letter  8  of  thisbook,  note  V. 
^  See  letter  21  of  this  book,  note  ». 
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together.  BelieTe  me,  I  am  influenced  bat  by  one 
motive,  apon  which  I  know  that  I  am  wild.  Yet 
humour  this  mj  folly,  as  yon  do.  For  as  to  what 
you  say  of  the  **  repose  of  old  age  W*  that  consider, 
ation  is  at  an  end;  I  am  in  poisuit  of  other 
things. 


LETTER  XXVL 
Sic  A  writes  me  word,  that  even  if  he  should  not 
come  to  any  agreement  with  A.  Silius,  yet  he  will 
come  here  on  die  23d.   I  readily  forgive  your  occu- 

Sadons,  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted;  and 
oubt  not  of  your  disposition,  or  rather  your  wish 
and  earnest  desire,  that  we  may  be  together.  With 
respect  to  Nicias,  if  1  were  in  a  state  to  enjoy  his 
Idndness,  I  should  be  particularly  glad  to  have  him 
with  me ;  but  to  me  solitude  and  retirement  is  a 
province  1.  Because  Sica  was  contented  to  bear 
this,  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  seeing  him. 
Besides,  you  know  the  weakness  and  delicacy  of 
our  friend  Nicias,  and  his  habits  in  regard  to  food. 
Why  then  should  I  be  a  trouble  to  him,  while  he 
can  be  no  pleasure  to  me  ?  Nevertheless,  his  good- 
will is  gratifying  to  me.  One  subject  ^  you  mention 
to  me,  upon  wUch  I  am  resolved  to  say  nothing  in 
return;  for  I  hope  I  have  prevailed  with  you  to 
tave  me  from  that  trouble.  My  compliments  to 
Pilia  and  to  Attica. 


LETTER  XXVIL 
RssvBCTiNG  the  Silian  affair,  though  the  con- 
ditions are  not  unknown  to  me,  yet  I  expect  to  hear 
all  about  it  to-day  from  Sica.  Cotta's  villa,  which 
you  say  you  do  not  know,  is  beyond  Silius*s,  with 
which  1  think  you  are  acquainted ;  it  is  a  poor 
place,  and  very  small.  It  has  no  land  about  it ;  no 
space  for  any  other  purpose,  though  enough  for 
what  I  want  I  look  for  notoriety.  But  if  we 
come  to  an  agreement  about  Silius's  gardens,  that 
is,  if  you  agree  (for  it  rests  entirely  with  you)  we 
need  think  no  more  about  Cotta.  With  regard  to 
Cicero,  I  will  do  as  yon  mendon,  and  shall  leave  it 
to  him  to  fix  the  time.  You  will  get  ^changed  what 
money  is  necessary.  If  you  find  out  anything  from 
Aledius  you  will,  as  you  mendon,  write  me  word. 
I  perceive  from  your  letters,  as  you  must  also  from 
mine,  that  we  have  nothing  new  to  say.  The  same 
subjects  recur  every  day,  and  are  long  since  worn 
out :  yet  can  I  not  refraiii  from  writing  daily,  that 
I  may  hear  from  you  in  return.  Upon  the  subject 
of  Brutus,  however,  you  may  have  some  intelli- 
gence ;  for  I  imagine  you  know  by  this  dme  where 
he  means  to  wait  for  Pansa.  If,  as  is  usual,  in 
the  nearest  part  of  the  province,  he  will  be  likely 
to  arrive  alx>ut  the  beginning  of  next  month.  I 
should  be  glad  if  it  were  later ;  as  I  have  many 
reasons  fur  avoiding  Rome ;  so  that  I  even  doubt 
if  1  should  not  offer  him  some  excuse,  which  I  see 
would  be  very  easy.  But  there  is  time  enough  to 
think  of  it    My  compliments  to  Pilia  and  Attica. 

^  In  the  original  it  a  Gr««k  word  ttgnifying  th«  *«  oon- 
■mnmatictn,  repose,  or  proper  ooonpation  of  old  ace.** 
The  Mme  ezpfesiioD  is  repeated  in  letters  » and  44  of  this 
book. 

J  To  which  I  go  with  as  maoh  delight,  as  another  man 
tafcee  pnmirinn  of  a  gorermneot. 

k  Thesubiieotof  Terentia.    See  letters  1ft  and  S3  of  this 


LETTER   XXVIU. 
I HATK  learned  no  more  abontSiliua  from  my  c 
converBation  with  Sica,  than  from  his  letter ;  for  be 
wrote  very  accurately.    If  therefore  anything  ocean 
to  yon  in  the  communication  yon  may  have  with 
him,  yon  wiU  let  me  know  it    Upon  the  anbieoa  \ 
about  which  you  suppose  some  notice  has  bam 
sent  to  me,  whether  it  has  been  sent  or  not,   I 
cannot  tell ;    certainly  nothing  has  reached  see. 
Do  you  therefose  proceed  as  yon  have  began; 
and  if  you'  can  so  settle  it  (which,  to  say  tbe 
tmth  I  do  not  expect)  as  to  get  her"  approba^ 
don,  you  may  if  yon  please  make  use  of  Cioero. 
It  may  be  of  some  consequence  to  him*,  that  he 
should  appear  to  have  wished  it  for  her  sake :  to 
me  it  signifies  nothing,  excepting  so  for  as  yom 
know^,  which  I  greatiy  regard.     When  yon  recall 
me  to  my  usual  habits,  I  must  say  diat  I  hare  loeg 
since  mourned  for  the  republic,  though  I  did  it 
UHMne  gendy ;  for  I  had  something  on  wUefa  my 
mind  ooold  repose.    Now  I  am  quite  incapable  oc 
maintaining  the  same  intercourse  and  way  of  hfe. 
Nor  in  this  do  I  diink  diat  I  need  trouble  myadf 
with  the  opinions  of  other  people :  my  own  inward 
sense  is  of  more  weight  with  me  than  the  talk  of 
the  world.    While  I  have  been  conaoUng  myaelf  im 
study,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatiafi^  witil  the 
advantage  I  have  gained*     I  have  Iteeened  ray 
repining;   my  sorrow  I  neither  oould,  nor,  if  I 
could,  should  I  wish  it.    You  righdy  interpret  my 
wishes  respecting  Triarius.    But  do  nothing  with- 
out their  approbation.     I  love  him  even  in  his 
death ;  I  am  the  guardian  of  his  children,  and  bear 
affection  towards  the  whole  family.    With  regard 
to  the  Castridan  business,  if  Cartricius  wishes  to 
receive  a  price  for  his  slaves,  and  will  consent  to  its 
being  paid  in  the  manner  that  payments  are  now 
made  »,  certainly  nothing  is  more  convenient     But 
if  he  is  determined  to  take  away  the  slaves  them- 
selves, it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  equitable ; 
since  you  desire  me  to  tell  you  what  I  think.    1 
should  be  sorry  that  my  brother  Quintus  should 
have  any  trouble  about  it     And  I  think  I  under- 
stand  that  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  ^  If  Pubtius 
waits  for  the  equinox,  as  you  say  Aledius  told  yoa, 
I  suppose  he  will  soon  sail'.      He  told  ooe  he 
should  go  bv  way  of  Sicily.    Whether  he  docs  go, 
and  when,  f  should  like  to  know.     And  I  widi,  at 
some  time  when  it  is  convenient  to  yon,  that  you 
would  visit  the  litde  Lentulus",  and  send  him  such 
of  my  slaves  as  you  think  proper.    Compliments 
to  Pilia  and  Attica. 

LETTER    XXIX. 
SiLiua,  you  say,  is  to  be  with  you  to-day.    To- 
morrow dierefore,  or  rather  when  you  can,  yoe 

I  Cicero's  wilL    See  letter  18  of  this  book.    «  Terentia's. 
B  That  eo  Terentia  might  oonadder  him  in  her  will.    See 
letter  19  of  this  book. 

0  So  far  as  his  duty  is  conoeroed.  See  letter  19  of  this 
book. 

f  By  the  appraisement  of  property.  See  letter  SI  of  this 
book,  note  «. 

1  Namely,  that  it  is  not  equitable  to  take  away  tbe  lUvn 
from  Quintus,  who  seems  to  have  agreed  with  Caotrfciui 
about  a  price  for  them,  but  could  not  immediately  prooort 
the  money. 

'ToAfrica.   See  letter  24  of  this  book. 

•  The  son  of  Tullia  and  of  OomeUus  Lentulus  Uolabella     * 
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will  let  me  know  if  you  have  anjthing  to  tell  me 
after  having  seen  him.  I  do  not  wish  to  avoid 
Bratni,  yet  I  do  not  expect  to  derive  from  him  any 
ooDflolatioD.  But  there  are  reasons  why  I  should 
not  Hke  to  be  at  Rome  at  this  time ;  if  these  con- 
tinue, I  most  devise  some  excuse  to  Brutus  ;  and, 
aa  things  now  are,  they  seem  likely  to  continue. 
Pray  bring  this  business  of  the  gardens  to  some 
conclusion.  The  chief  object  is  what  you  know. 
Another  oonsideration  is,  that  I  want  something 
for  myself.  For  I  can  neither  bear  to  live  in  the 
world  nor  to  be  at  a  distance  from  you.  For  this  my 
design  I  find  nothing  more  suitable  than  that  place. 
Upon  this  subject  I  am  persuaded  of  your  concur- 
rence ;  and  the  more  so  because  I  think  (and  I 
understand  Ton  are  of  the  same  opinion)  that  I  am 
rcfarded  with  great  affection  by  Oppius  and  Balbus. 
I  would  have  yon  communicate  to  them  how 
earnestly,  and  why,  I  wish  for  these  gardens;  but 
that  it  can  only  be  done  when  that  Fab^ian  business 
ii  settled.  I^nd  out  therefore  whether  they  will 
sanction  it  * ;  or  how  far  they  can  be  induced,  if  I 
forego  part  of  my  daim  upon  early  payment ;  for 
I  dnpair  of  getting  the  whole.  In  short  you  will 
discover  if  they  are  disposed  to  give  me  any  assist- 
ance towards  this  design.  If  they  will,  it  is  a 
great  point  gained ;  if  not,  let  us  strive  by  any 
means  to  accomplish  it  Consider  it  as  that  ancient 
"  repose  of  old  sge,"  as  you  expressed  it,  or  as  my 
tomb.  ^  Nothing  more  is  to  be  thought  of  that  place 
at  Ostia.  If  I  cannot  get  thb,  I  must  try  about 
Damasippus's.  Lamia's  I  conceive  to  be  unsttain- 
able. 


LETTER  XXX. 

I  THINK  what  I  shall  say  to  you  ;  but  there  is 
really  nothing.  The  same  day  alter  dav.  I  am 
moch  obliged  to  you  for  going  to  see  Lentnlus.  Let 
lum  have  what  servants,  and  what  number  you  think 
right  Respecting  Silius's  inclination  to  sell,  and 
respecting  the  price,  you  seem  to  apprehend,  in 
^  first  place,  that  he  may  not  choose  it ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  that  he  may  not  accede  to  the  terms. 
Sica  is  of  a  different  opinion ;  but  I  agree  with  you. 
However,  I  have  written  to  Egnatius,  as  he  wished. 
I  have  no  objection  to  your  speaking  with  Clodius 
according  to  Silius's  desire  ;  and  this  is  better  than 
that  I  should  write  to  Clodius.  as  he  asked  me  to 
«>.  With  regard  to  Castridus's  slaves",  I  think 
It  best  that  Egnatius  ^  should  manage  it ;  as  you 
"J«»tion  that  you  suppose  will  be  done.  Pray  see 
that  the  account  is  settled  with  Oria  ^.  Since  you 
wy  that  it  was  night  *  when  you  wrote,  I  shall 
^pect  something  more  in  to»day's  letter. 

*  WheCber  Oppius  and  Balbtu,  who  were  oonoerned 
Jointly  with  Faherius  in  oonduoting  Ccoar's  aifUrs,  would 
^dtrtake  to  promote  the  payment  to  Cioero,  especially  If 
be  oonieated  to  reHnquiah  part  of  his  claim  on  prompt 
payment  of  the  nmalnder.    Bee  letter  47  of  this  book. 

•  See  lette»  jes  of  Uiia  book. 

*Bgnatias  was  a  banker  employed  by  both  Marcus  and 
HOintaa  Ck)ero.    In  this  transaction  the  latter  was  oon- 


*  Set  lett^2I  of  this  book. 
^_^  h  to  be  supposed  that Atticna  had  aUi«ed  this  as  a 
^^vaon  for  abruptly  concluding  hi^  letter 


LETTER    XXXI. 

Sica  will  be  surprised  at  Silius's  having  changed 
his  mindr.  For  my  part,  I  am  more  surprised  at 
your  saying,  that  if  I  should  suggest  a  different 
purchase,  (which  he  will  not  hear  of,  baring  des- 
tined it  to  some  other  purpose,)  you  think  he  may 
be  induced  to  selL  For  he  imputes  to  his  son  the 
cause  of  his  refusal ;  which  seems  to  me  not 
unreasonable,  considering  that  hi^  son  is  everything 
he  could  wish.  You  ask  me  what  is  the  highest 
price  I  would  give ;  and  how  much  I  prefer  these 
gardens  to  those  of  Drusus.  I  have  never  been 
there.  The  Coponian  rilla*  I  know  to  be  old,  and 
not  large,  and  that  it  has  a  noble  wood.  But  I 
know  the  produce  of  neither ;  which  however  I 
think  it  would  be  prudent  to  ascertain :  though 
either  of  them  are  valuable  to  me  from  my  parti- 
cular circumstances,  not  from  the  computation  of 
their  real  worth.  But  I  would  have  you  consider 
whether  it  is  in  my  power  to  purchase  them.  If  I 
could  sell  the  Faberian  property,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  conclude  even  on  prompt  payment  for 
Silius's,  if  only  he  can  be  induced  to  sell.  If  he 
refuses  to  sell,  I  would  apply  to  Drusus  on  the 
terms  which  Egnatius  told  you  he  demanded. 
Hermogenes*  may  also  be  a  great  assistance  to  me 
in  making  a  prompt  payment.  Do  you  only 
adinit  of  my  being  in  the  disposition  of  one  who  is 
desirous  of  purchasing :  yet  while  1  am  a  slave  to 
my  wishes  and  my  grief,  I  am  willing  to  be  directed 
by  you.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Egnatius'*, 
should  he  have  any  conversation  with  you,  you 
will  let  me  know  ;  for  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
negotiate  through  him ;  and  this  I  think  should  be 
done,  for  I  do  not  see  bow  it  is  possible  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  with  Silius.  Compliments  to  Pilia 
and  Attica.  I  have  written  this  with  my  own 
hand.    Pray  think  what  is  to  be  done. 


LETTER   XXXn. 

Publilia'  hft  written  to  me  to  say  that  her 
mother,  in  a  conversation  with  Pnblilius  **,  agreed 
to  come  with  him  to  risit  me  ;  and  she  adds,  that 
if  I  would  permit  her,  she  would  come  at  the  same 
time.  She  uses  many  entreaties  for  this  purpose, 
and  begs  me  to  write  in  answer.  You  see  how 
embarrassing  this  is.  I  replied  that  I  was  even 
more  afflicted,  than  when  I  had  told  her  I  wished  to 
be  alone ;  and  therefore  was  not  disposed  to  let  her 
come  to  me  at  this  time.  I  thought,  if  I  made  no 
reply,  that  she  would  come  with  her  mother.  Now 
I  do  not  think  she  will :  for  it  was  erident  that  the 
letter  was  not  her  own.  But  I  wish  to  avoid 
altogether,  what  I  see  will  happen,  that  they  should 
come  to  me.     There  is  only  one  way  of  avoiding 

r  See  letter  25  of  this  book. 

*  SuppoMed  to  bo  the  sama  as  Drusus's. 

»  A  debtor  of  Cicero's.    See  letter  25  of  this  book. 

b  Thb  letter  probably  respected  the  sale  of  Drusus's  place. 
But  it  may  be  observed  that  Egnatius,  as  Cicero's  agent,  had 
some  ooncem  with  Billns  likewise,  and  with  Castrldus,  as 
appears  by  the  preceding  letters;  though  the  latter  was  on 
Quintos's  account. 

«  Cicero,  after  being  divorced  from  Terentia,  had  mar- 
ried Publilia. 

•I  Brother  to  PublUia. 

S  D 
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it*  ;  which  I  do  not  like ;  bat  it  is  necessary.  I 
now  therefore  beg  you  to  find  out  how  long  I  may 
remain  here,  without  being  molested.  Yoa  wiU 
manage  this,  as  yon  mention,  with  pmdence.  I 
wish  yoa  woold  propose  to  Cicero,  provided  it 
appears  to  yoa  reasonable,  that  he  shoold  accom- 
modate the  expenses  of  this  foreign  residence  to 
the  rents  arising  from  Argiletos  and  Avendnus', 
which  would  easily  have  satisfied  him,  if  he  had 
been  at  Rome,  and  hired  a  house,  as  he  thought  of 
doing.  And  when  you  have  made  this  proposal  to 
him,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  arrange  the 
rest  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  may  out  of  those 
rents  supply  him  with  what  is  necessary.  I  will 
engage  that  the  expenses  of  neither  Bibulus,  nor 
Acidinus,  nor  Messala,  who  I  hear  are  to  be  at 
Athens,  will  exceed  the  receipts  from  those  rents. 
I  wish  yon  therefore  first  to  see  who  are  the  people 
to  hire  them,  and  at  what  rate ;  then,  that  there 
may  be  somebody  f  who  will  pay  to  the  day ;  like- 
wise what  provision  and  equipage  is  wanted  by  the 
way.  At  Athens  there  can  certainly  be  no  occasion 
for  horses  ;  and  I  have  at  home  more  than  can  be 
wanted  for  his  use  on  the  road;  as  you  also 
observe. 


LETTER  XXXIIL 
I  SHOULD  like,  as  I  told  you  in  my  letter  yester- 
day, if  Silius  prove  such  as  you  suppose,  and 
DruBus  be  unaccommodating,  that  you  should 
make  overtures  to  Damasippus.  He  has,  I  think, 
allotted  portions  on  the  shore,  of  I  know  not  how 
many  acres,  at  a  fixed  price,  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted.  Whatever  arrangements  you  make, 
you  will  let  me  know.  I  am  Tery  anxious  about 
my  little  Attica's  health;  and  should  even  fear 
there  was  some  mismanagement ;  but  that  the 
integrity  of  the  tutor,  and  attention  of  the  physician, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  whole  family  in  every 
way,  forbid  me  to  entertain  such  a  suspicion. 
Take  care  then.     I  can  say  no  more. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
Herb  I  could  remain  contentedly  for  one  in 
trouble,  even  without  Sica ;  for  Tiro  is  better.  But 
since  you  say  that  I  must  take  care  I  am  not 
molested  (by  which  I  understand  that  you  are 
unacquainted  with  the  certain  day  of  their  journey  **) 
I  have  thought  it  more  convenient  for  me  to  go 
thither '.  And  1  perceive  that  you  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  To-morrow  therefore  to  Sica's  villa  near 
Rome ;  thence,  as  you  advise,  I  think  of  going 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Ficalea.  Respecting 
what  you  wrote  to  me,  as  I  am  coming  up  myself, 
we  will  see  about  it  together.  I  am  most  sensible 
of  your  kindness,  diligence  and  prudence,  both  in 
the  management  of  ray  affairs,  and  in  consulting 
and  advising  me  in  the  letters  you  send. 

•  By  going  htanadf  to  see  them.    See  letter  34  of  this 
book. 
'  Argiletos  and  Aventinos  were  distriots  of  Rome, 
f  Somebody  to  collect  the  rents,  and  pay  them  regulariy. 
k  See  letter  99  of  this  book.  (To 


LETTER  XXXV. 
Should  you  have  come  to  any  undentandng 
with  Silius,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it 
the  very  day  that  I  arrive  at  Sica's  boom ;  and 
especially  what  part  he  wishes  to  have  cxoeptad. 
For  when  you  mention  the  boundary,  we  most 
take  care  that  it  be  not  theverypbee,  for  the  wtkt 
of  which,  as  yon  know,  I  have  been  led  to  thjak  of 
the  whole  business.  I  send  you  a  lettor  from 
Hirtins,  which  is  both  recent  and  Idndly  writtok 
Before  I  last  parted  firom  you,  it  never  entered  infea 
my  mind  that  a  sum  was  to  be  distributed  to  Che 
people,  equal  to  the  excess  above  a  certain  fipwr 
allowed  by  law  to  be  laid  out  on  a  mo&nmeat. 
This  would  not  much  affect  me,  but  that  sotBchov 
(perhaps  foolishly)  I  should  not  like  it  to  be  caOed 
by  any  other  name,  than  that  of  a  temple.  Bvt 
however  I  may  wish  this,  I  doubt  if  I  afaaH  be  able 
to  attain  it  without  altering  the  situation  i.  Pray 
consider  how  this  is.  For  though  I  am  leas 
impatient,  and  have  nearly  collected  mysdf ;  yet  I 
stand  in  need  of  your  counsel.  Therefore  I  entresit 
yon  again  and  again  more  earnestly,  than  yon  bke, 
or  bear  to  be  entreated  by  me,  to  emfaraee  thit 
aubject  with  your  whole  heart. 


LETTER  XXXVL 

I  WISH  to  have  a  temple :  from  this  I  am  not 
to  be  diverted.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  a  monument ;  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  legal  penalty,  as  that  I  may  acoomf^ish  tiie 
deification.  This  I  might  do  by  erecting  it  near 
the  house ;  but,  as  I  have  often  said,  I  am  afiraid 
of  a  change  of  possessors.  In  an  open  field, 
wherever  I  should  erect  it,  it  seems  probable  that 
it  may  retain  the  respect  of  posterity.  You  mast 
bear  with  this  weakness  of  mine ;  for  such  I  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be.*  I  cannot  communicate,  not 
even  with  myself,  so  freely  as  with  you.  If  the 
thing,  the  place,  the  design,  meets  your  approba- 
tion, I  beg  yon  to  read  over  the  law  and  send  it  to 
me.  If  any  method  of  avoiding  it  should  oocvir,  1 
shall  avail  myself  of  it.  If  you  write  to  Brutus, 
unless  you  think  it  improper,  scold  him  for  object- 
ing to  be  in  Cumanum  on  account  of  the  reason 
wl^ch  he  mentioned  to  you :  for,  to  my  apprdtensioa, 
he  could  do  nothing  more  undviL  If  you  think  it 
right  to  proceed  in  the  affair  of  the  temple,  as  I 
have  begun,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  exhort 
and  quicken  CluatiusK  For,  even  if  another  sitm- 
ation  appear  preferable,  I  imagine  I  shall  still  wait 
his  advice  and  assistance.  To-morrow  yoQ  wil 
perhaps  be  at  your  villa^ 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

Ybsterdat  I  received  two  letters  from  yoa; 
one  by  Hilarius,  dated  the  day  before, — the  otiwr 
by  the  messenger  on  the  same  day.  The  same  da7 
also  I  received  one  from  iEgypta  the  freed-maa, 

J  There  w&e  already  mangr  moDomeots  erected  Sn  ttMie 
gardens  on  the  other  ride  of  the  Tiber,  amongst  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  dittinguiah  the  temple  Im  ] 
to  consecrate  to  his  daughter. 

>>  See  letter  18  of  this  book.  >  Nearl 
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sajiog  that  Pilia  and  Attica  were  quite  well.  This 
last  was  delivered  to  me  the  thirteenth  day.  I 
thank  you  for  sending  me  Bmtus's  letter.  He 
wrote  also  to  me.  This  letter  I  send  yon,  and 
likewise  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  it.  Respecting 
the  temple,  if  yon  find  nothing  for  me  in  the  gar 
dens  (which  yoa  may  snrely  find,  if  yon:  have  tiiat 
regard  for  me  which  you  certainly  have),  I  highly 
approve  your  proposal  about  Tuscolanum.  How- 
ever  judicious  you  may  be  in  your  plans,  as  indeed 
yott  are,  yet,  unless  you  took  a  real  interest  in  my 
obtaining  what  I  so  ardently  wish,  that  idea  could 
neyer  have  come  so  appositely  into  your  mind.  But 
somehow  I  require  notoriety.  Therefore  you  must 
accomplish  for  me  the  possession  of  these  gardens. 
The  most  frequented  are  Scapula's  ;  besides,  there 
is  the  vicinity  to  where  you  are,  that  it  may  not 
occupy  the  whole  day  to  go  thither.  For  this 
reason  I  should  eiceedingly  wish  you  to  confer 
with  Otho",  if  he  is  in  Rome,  before  your  de- 
parture. If  there  is  nothing  to  be  had,  though 
yoo  are  used  to  bear  with  my  folly,  yet  I  shall  go 
on  till  I  make  you  quite  angry;  tor  Drusus  at  least 
is  disposed  to  sell.  If  then  there  is  anything  else, 
it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not  buy  it ;  but  in 
this  I  beg  you  to  take  care  that  I  commit  no  error. 
The  surest  way  of  taking  care  is,  if  I  can  accom- 
plish anything  about  Scapula's  gardens'^.  I  wish 
you  likewise  to  inform  me  how  long  you  will  stay 
in  your  villa  near  Rome.  I  have  need  of  your 
favour  and  your  influence  with  Terentia ;  but  you 
will  do  as  you  think  right :  for  I  know  that  where 
anything  concerns  me  you  take  more  interest  in  it 
than  I  do  myself.  Hirtius  has  written  to  me  that 
Sex.  Pompeius^  has  left  Corduba  and  fled  into  the 
more  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  that  Cnaeus 
has  fled  I  know  not  whither,  for  it  is  of  little  con- 
leqoeQce.  I  know  nothing  more.  He  dates  his 
letter  from  Narbonne,  the  18th  of  April.  You 
wrote  to  me  doubtfully  about  the  shipwreck  of 
Caninias;  let  me  know  thesefore  if  any  certain 
intdligence  has  arrived.  With  respect  to  your 
calling  me  from  my  sadness,  you  will  greatly  relieve 
me  if  you  can  find  a  place  for  the  temple.  Many 
tlungs  occur  to  my  mind  in  favour  of  the  deifica- 
tion;  but  I  am  greatly  in  want  of  a  situation. 
Again,  therefore,  see  Otho  about  it. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

I  RAVB  DO  doubt  you  were  very  busy,  which  was 
the  reason  of  your  not  sending  me  any  letter  :  but 
he  was  an  idle  fellow  not  to  attend  your  convenience 
when  he  was  sent  for  that  very  purpose.  At  this 
fame,  unless  anything  has  detained  you,  I  imagine 
you  are  in  your  villa.  I  continue  writing  here  all 
day  without  any  relief,  but  yet  with  some  distraction 
of  attention.  Asinius  PolUo  has  written  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  our  unnatural  relation  p.  What  the 
yoonger  Balbus  lately  intimated  pretty  plainly,  and 
WolabeUa  more  reservedly,  he  has  openly  declared. 
Ijhonld  be  deeply  concerned  if  there  were  any 

■  otho  might  probably  be  one  of  SoapuU'a  hetrs. 

"  ^^  wu  to  be  expected  that  Scapula,  befog  lately  dead, 
il*r**"  ^^^  he  obliged  to  seU  thoe  gardens  in  order  to 
divide  the  property. 

•  Sextos  and  Cnans  Pompdoa  were  the  sons  of 
rompeias  Magnus. 

'  Young  Q  Cicera 


room  for  new  sources  of  grief.  But  can  anything 
be  more  abominable  ?  What  a  dangerous  man  ! 
Though  for  my  part — but  I  will  restrain  my  feel- 
ing. Let  me  hear  from  you,  as  you  may  be  at 
leisure  ;  for  there  is  nothing  that  presses.  As  to 
what  you  say,  that  I  ought  now  to  show  the  firm- 
ness of  my  mind,— 4md  that  some  speak  of  me 
more  severely  than  either  you  or  Brutus  write :  if 
any  persons  suppose  that  my  mind  is  broken  and 
has  lost  its  energy,  let  them  know  the  extent  and 
kind  of  studies  in  which  I  am  engaged, — and  I 
conceive,  if  they  are  men,  they  will  think  either 
that  I  do  not  deserve  reproof,  having  so  £ur  roused 
myself  as  to  bring  my  mind  disengaged  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  difficult  questions  ;  or  if  I  have  chosen 
this  method  of  diverting  my  grief,  which  is  at  once 
the  most  liberal  and  the  most  worthy  of  a  roan  of 
learning,  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  commended. 
But  while  I  do  everything  that  I  can  for  my  relief, 
do  you  efiect  that**,  for  which  I  perceive  you  are 
not  less  earnest  than  I  am.  I  seem  to  owe  this  to 
myself,  and  to  be  incapable  of  ease  till  I  have  dis- 
charged it,  or  seen  a  prospect  of  discharging  it, — 
that  is,  till  I  have  a  place  such  as  I  want.  If 
Scapula's  heirs,  as  you  say  that  Otho  told  you, 
mean  to  have  the  gardens  divided  into  four  parts 
and  valued,  there  is  indeed  no  room  for  a  purchaser. 
But  if  they  are  to  be  publicly  sold,  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done.  That  Publician  place,  belonging  to 
Trebonius  and  Cusinius,  was  offered  me  :  but  you 
know  it  is  a  mere  bam  ;  and  I  do  not  approve  of 
it  at  all.  Clodia*s  I  like  ;  but  apprehend  it  is  not  to 
be  sold.  Though  you  say  you  quite  revolt  from 
Drusus's  gardens,  yet  I  must  be  content  with 
those,  unless  you  can  find  something  else.  The 
building  I  do  not  regard ;  for  I  shall  build  nothing 
more  than  I  should  do  otherwise.  The  4th  and 
5th  books  of  Antisthenes's  Cyrus  please  me  like 
the  other  works  of  the  same  author,  who  is  more 
ingenious  than  learned. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 
When  the  messenger  arrived  without  a  letter 
from  you,  I  supposed  the  reason  of  your  not 
writing  to  be  that  you  had  written  the  day  before 
what  I  answered  in  that  letter.  Yet  I  had  expected 
to  hear  something  relating  to  the  letter  of  Asinius 
Pollio.  But  I  measure  your  leisure  too  much  by 
my  own.  However,  unless  there  should  be  some- 
thing of  importance,  I  would  not  nave  you  think 
it  necessary  to  write  till  you  are  quite  at  liberty. 
I  would  do  as  you  advise  about  the  messengers,  if 
there  were  any  letters  of  consequence,  as  there 
were  formerly ;  when,  during  the  shorter  days,  yet 
the  messengers  constantly  returned  to  their  time. 
And  there  was  something,  as  Silius,  Drusus,  and 
some  other  matters.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  Otho, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  write  about :  even  that 
is  deferred.  Yet  I  find  relief  when  I  talk  with  you 
in  my  absence ;  and  still  more  when  I  read  your 
letters.  But  since  you  are  out  of  town  (for  so  I 
suppose),  and  there  is  no  particular  occasion  for 
writing,  our  correspondence  may  rest  till  something 
new  occurs. 


4  The  procuring  a  proper  situatioa  for  a  temple  to  be 
oonseoratad  to  his  daughter. 
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LETTER  XL. 
What  will  be  the  nature  of  Cksit's  censture'  in 
opposition  to  my  commendation,  I  tee  from  the 
book  which  llirtios  has  sent  me,  in  which  he  col- 
lects together  the  faults  of  Cato.  while  he  speaks 
very  highly  of  me.  I  have,  therefore,  sent  the 
book  to  Mnsca,  that  he  might  giTO  it  to  your 
librarians, — for  I  wish  to  have  it  made  public ;  Ukd 
that  this  may  be  the  sooner  done,  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  give  directions  to  your  people.  I 
often  attempt  to  compose  something  in  the  way  of 
advice*,  but  I  cannot  please  myselt  In  this  I  am 
countenanced  by  the  address  of  Aristotle  and  of 
Theopompus  to  Alexander.  But  what  resem- 
blance is  there  between  the  two  cases  ?  They 
wrote  what  was  at  once  honourable  to  themselves 
and  agreeable  to  Alexander.  Can  you  devise  any- 
thing of  such  a  kind  ?  As  for  me,  I  can  suggest 
nothing.  When  you  say  that  you  fear  my  influence 
and  authority  may  be  lessened  by  this  my  grief,  I 
know  not  what  people  should  either  blame  or  re- 
quire. Is  it  that  I  should  not  grieve  ?  How  is 
tiiat  possible  ?  That  I  should  not  sink  under  it  ? 
Who  ever  did  so  less  ?  While  I  remained  at  your 
bouse,  whom  did  I  exclude?  Who,  that  came, 
could  be  offended  with  me  ?  From  you  I  went  to 
Aatura.  Those  lively  spirits  who  find  fault  with 
me  cannot  read  so  much  as  I  wrote.  How  well,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose :  but  the  kind  of  writing 
was  such  as  nobody  with  a  broken  spirit  could 
execute.  I  have  been  thirty  days  in  my  gardens  ^ 
Who  ever  found  a  want  of  access  to  me,  or  of  free 
conversation  ?  And  now  I  am  so  engaged  in  read- 
ing aud  in  writing,  that  my  attendants  find  it  more 
difficult  to  bear  their  leisure  than  I  to  bear  my 
labour.  If  anybody  asks  why  I  am  not  at  Rome  ? 
Because  it  is  the  recess.  Why  I  am  not  in  any  of 
my  farms,  which  are  suitable  to  such  a  time? 
Because  I  could  not  easily  bear  so  much  company. 
Therefore  I  remain,  where  he*  who  possessed  that 
excellent  place  at  Bai»  used  every  year  to  spend 
this  season.  When  I  come  to  Rome,  neither  my 
looks  nor  conversation  will  subject  me  to  reproof. 
I  have  lost  for  ever  that  gaiety  with  which  1  used 
to  season  the  sadness  of  these  times ;  but  there  will 
be  found  no  want  of  constancy  and  firmness  either 
in  my  mind  or  speech.  Respecting  Scapula's 
gardens,  it  seems  possible,  partly  by  your  influence 
partly  by  mine,  to  get  them  submitted  to  public 
auction.  Unless  this  is  done  I  shall  be  excluded. 
But  if  we  come  to  an  open  sale,  my  desire  of  pos- 
session will  outweigh  Otho's  wealth  ;  for  as  to 
what  you  mention  about  Lentulus,  it  does  not  rest 
upon  that.  Let  but  the  Faberian  business*  be 
settled,  and  continue  to  exert  yourself  as  you  do, 
and  I  shall  get  what  I  want.  In  answer  to  your 
inquiry  how  long  1  shall  remain  here, — ^it  will  be  a 
few  days  ;  but  I  am  not  certain  :  as  soon  as  I  have 
determined,  1  will  write  to  you.  Do  you  likewise 
let  me  know  how  long  you  mean  to  stay  in  your 
vUla.  The  very  day  on  which  I  send  this  I  have  also 
received,  both  by  letter  and  by  word  of  mouth,  the 
htime  account  you  mention  of  Pilia  and  of  Attica. 


LETTER  XLI. 
I  HAVK  nothing  to  say;  yet  I  wish  to  '. 
where  yon  are, — and,  if  you  are  gone,  or  gotD|r»  mat 
of  town,  when  you  mean  to  return.  Yoa  wiH 
therefore  inform  me.  And  respecting  my  iBore- 
menti,  which  you  desire  to  know,  I  have  de- 
termined to  be  at  Lanuvium  on  the  14th,  mad 
from  thence  to  go  the  day  following  either  to  ' 
culanum  or  to  Rome ;  which  I  do,  yoa  shall  I 
the  same  day.  You  know  how  querulooe 
tune  is,-*not  indeed  towards  you ;  hot  yet  I  «a 
grown  verv  impatient  about  the  temple :  and  msleH 
this  is,  I  do  not  say  completed,  but  onleas  I  aee  It 
in  progress,  I  will  venture  to  say  (and  yoa  will 
receive  it  as  you  are  accustomed),  my  Texatioa  wBl 
vent  itself  upon  von,  however  nndeaervedly.  Baft 
you  will  bear  with  me  in  writing  this,  ai  yoa  do, 
and  have  home  with  all  my  weabieases.  I  ahoaU 
be  glad  to  have  you  collect  all  your  consolationa  m 
this  one  object.  If  yon  ask,  what.it  is  I  wish  lor  ? 
First  Scapula's  gardens,  then  Clodia'a ;  afterwardo, 
if  Siiius  refuses  and  Drusus  is  unreasonable,  those 
of  Cusinius  and  Trebonius ;  I  believe  they  belong 
now  to  Terentius  ;  I  know  they  did  belong  to 
Rebilus.  But  if  you  prefer  Tnsculannm,  as  yoa  have 
signified  in  some  of  your  letters,  I  shall  not  object 
to  it.  This  then  is  what  yon  mutt  accomplish*  if 
you  wish  me  to  be  comforted;  whom  yoa  now 
accuse  more  severely  than  is  natural  to  yoa ;  bat 
you  do  it  from  your  great  affection,  and  overcome 
perhaps  by  my  foolishness.  Yet  if  you  vrish  me  to 
be  comforted  this  is  the  greatest  comfort ;  or,  il 
you  would  know  the  truth,  the  only  one.  If  yon 
have  read  Hirtius's  letter, — which  I  consider  as  a 
specimen  of  the  censure  that  Cssar  has  writtm 
upon  Cato, — I  should  like  you  to  inform  me,  at 
your  convenience,  what  you  think  of  it.  To  retam 
to  the  subject  of  the  temple ;  unless  it  is  finished 
this  summer,  which  is  yet  all  before  ns,  I  shaU  not 
think  myself  free  froqi  guilt*. 


'  Ccaar  wrote  a  piece  called  "  Anti-Cato,"  In  answer  to 
Ofcero  B  panegyric,  called  ••  Cato.** 

«  Tu  Cwsar,  and  probably  nt  Attlcut*  sugge»Uon.  See 
letter  44  of  this  book. 

«  At  A*tura.  ■  It  la  uncertain  of  whom  he  speaks. 

▼  Bee  letter  29  of  tbia  book. 


LETTER   XLlh 

(Grav,  xliii.) 
1  HAVE  determined  to  sleep  at Lanuviam  on  tkt 
14th,  as  I  mentioned  to  yoa  before  ;  from  tlieaoe  I 
shall  go  either  to  Rome  or  to  Tuscnlanam.  Yoa 
shall  know  both  beforehand.  You  do  rightly  in 
taking  no  notice  of  the  relief  which  this  bosiaess 
may  justly  afford  me;  it  being  such,  believe  me, 
as  you  could  not  suppose.  The  thing  itself  shoot 
how  earnestly  I  desire  it,  when  I  venture  to  confess 
it  to  you,  who,  I  suspect,  do  not  very  much  approve 
of  it :  but  in  this  you  must  bear  with  my  weakness. 
Bear  with  it?  Nay,  you  must  even  forward  it. 
About  Otho  I  dare  not  hope ;  perhaps  because  I 
wish  it.  Besides,  the  purchase  exceeds  my  ability, 
especially  in  opposition  to  one  who  is  both  desirous 
of  having  it,  and  rich,  and  one  of  the  heirs.  Kext 
to  this  I  should  like  Clodia's.  But  if  these  cannot 
be  had,  conclude  what  you  will.  I  consider  mysdf 
bound  by  a  stricter  obligation  than  anybody  ever 
was  by  that  of  a  vow.  You  will  see,  likewiwe,  the 
Trebonian  gardens,  notwithstanding  the  owners  are 

w  In  letter  18  nf  this  book  he  had  said  that  he  conaad^ved 
himself  as  bound  by  a  row.    II©  olludoa  to  the  i 
Ukewlse  in  fetter  42  of  thia  book. 
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ibsent ;  and  as  I  mentioned  to  yoa  yesterday,  yon 
rill  think  also  about  Tnscvdanum.  The  summer 
DQSt  certainly  not  be  snflfered  to  slip  away  without 
loing  somethtng. 


LETTER  XLIII. 
{Gfwv.  Book  ziii.  Letter  xxvi.) 
I  BNTimELT  approre  of  what  you  mention  about 
Virgilins's  portion  ^     You  will  therefore  act  ac- 
cordingly.    That  is  my  first  wish' ;  neit  to  that, 
Dodia's  ;  and  if  I  can  get  neither,  I  fear  I  may 
become  outrageous  and  rush  upon   Drusus.     I 
know  no  moderation  in  my  desire  of  that  object, 
which  you  know.     Therefore  at  intervals  I  incline 
to  Tusculannm.     For  anything  b  better  than  not 
to  have  it  finished  tiiis  summer.    In  my  present 
state,  I  hare  no  place  where  I  can  be  more  at  my 
ease  than  at  Astora.     But  as  those  who  are  with 
me  hasten  away  (I  suppose  because  they  cannot 
bear  my  sadness)  ;  though  1  should  be  very  well 
content  to  remain  ;  yet,  as  I  mentioned  to  yon,  I 
shall  go  firom  hence,  that  I  may  not  appear  de- 
serted.   But  which  way?    ToLanuvinm?    I  try" 
to  go  to  Tuscnlanum  ;  but  will  immediately  let  you 
know.     Yon  will  bring  your  writing*  to  an  end. 
For  my  own  part,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  how  much 
I  write  in  the  day ;  and  even  in  the  night ;  for  I 
get  no  sleep.     Yesterday  also  I  accomplished  a 
letter  to  C«esar,  because  you  seemed  to  wish  it. 
And  if  you  thought  it  expedient,  tiiere  is  no  harm 
in  its  being  written.     As  things  are  at  present, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  sending  it ;  but  this  shall 
he  as  yon  please.     I  wiU  however  send  you  a  copy 
of  it,  perhaps  fromLanuvium,  unless  it  happens  that 
I  go  to  Rome.     But  you  shall  know  to-morrow. 


LETTER  XLIV. 
I  AM  very  well  pleased  that  Hirtius  sboold  have 
written  to  you  with  sympathy  about  me,  for  he  has 
done  it  kindly ;  and  I  am  still  better  pleased  that 
yon  should  not  have  sent  me  his  letter,  for  you 
have  done  it  even  more  kindly.  I  wish  the  book, 
which  he  sent  me  upon  Cato,  to  be  published  by 

rir  librarians  for  this  reason,  that  his  praise  may 
oalted  by  the  censure  of  that  party.  In  acting 
through  Mustella  you  have  a  person  extremely 
pvopor,  and  one  who  has  been  kindly  disposed 
towards  me  ever  since  the  Pontian**  business. 
Therefore  get  something  done«.  What  else,  but  to 
secure  access  to  a  purchaser'  ?  This  may  be  done 
through  any  of  the  heirs.  And  I  apprehend  Mus- 
feM«*will  do  it,  if  yon  ask  him.    You  will  thus 

'  l^Irgiliua  was  one  of  the  heirs  of  Soapula,  together  with 
^Hbo,  Mustella,  and  Crispus. 

'  Beapula's  gardens. 

'  His  difficulty  consisted  in  overooming  his  repofnanoe 
to  Tidt  a  place  which  aadly  reminded  him  of  his  daughter. 

*  Attions  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  settling  liis 
*ooounts,  with  which  these  letters,  lUerai»  were  probably 
mieoted.  Compare  thia  with  what  he  repeats  io  the 
loUowing  letter.  $ed  quato  cot^Ue,  et  U  wuuum  redde 

Perhaps  some  person  whom  Ciowo  had  defended,  or 
otherwise  assisted. 
^  In  finding  a  place  to  erect  a  temple  to  Tullia. 
'^  get  Sd^ola's  gardens  exposed  to  public  sale, 

*  XitstoUa  appears  to  hare  been  one  of  Scapula's  heirs. 


procure  for  me  the  place  which  I  wish,  for  the 
purpose  which  I  have  at  heart ;  and  besides,  *'  a 
repose  for  my  old  age*"."  For  those  of  Silius, 
and  of  Drusus,  do  not  appear  to  me  sufficiently 
respectable  for  a  family  residence.  How  would  it 
become  one  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in 
such  a  villa  as  that?  I  should  therefore  prefer, 
first,  Otho's ;  and,  next  to  that,  Clodia  s.  If 
nothing  can  be  done,  either  some  stratagem  must  be 
practised  upon  Drusus',  or  I  must  be  content  with 
Tusculanum.  In  shutting  yourself  up  at  home, 
you  have  acted  prudently.  llut  pray  use  despatch, 
and  restore  yourself  to  me  free  from  care.  I  shall 
go  from  hence,  as  I  before-mentioned,  to  Lanu- 
vium  on  the  14th,  and  the  day  following  to  Tus- 
culanum. For  I  have  subdued  my  mind^,  and 
perhaps  conquered  it,  if  only  I  can  persevere. 
You  shall  know  Uierefore,  perhaps  to-morrow,  at 
all  events  the  day  after.  But  pray,  how  is  this  ? 
Philotimus  affirms  that  Pompeius  is  not  shut  up  in 
Carteia ;  about  which  Oppius  and  Balbus  sent,  me 
Uie  copy  of  a  letter  to  Clodius  Patavinus,  declariLg 
that  they  believed  it  to  be  true ;  but  that  a  great 
war  is  still  maintained'.  He  is  in  the  habit  of 
being  a  complete  Fulviniasteri ;  but  yet,  if  you 
have  any  intelligence,  let  me  know  it  I  want  also 
to  know  what  is  the  truth  respecting  Caninius' 
shipwreck^. 


LETTER  XLV. 
While  I  have  been  here  ^  I  have  completed 
two  long  treatises :  for  I  have  no  other  means  of 
deviating,  as  it  were,  from  the  path  of  wretched- 
ness. Even  if  you  have  nothing  to  say,  which  I 
foresee  will  be  the  case,  yet  I  wish  you  to  tell  me 
that,  if  only  it  is  not  in  these  terms.  The  accounts 
of  Attica  are  excellent.  I  am  concerned  about 
your  languor",  notwithstanding  you  say  it  is 
nothing.  In  Tusculanum  I  shall  have  the  advan- 
tage of  more  frequently  hearing  from  you,  and 
sometimes  seeing  you.  In  other  respects  things 
are  more  supportable  at  Astura  ;  nor  are  the 
objects,  which  revive  my  grief,  more  distressing 
here  than  everywhere  else" ;  though  in  truth, 
wherever  I  am,  they  are  with  me.  I  wrote  to  you 
about  your  neighbour  °  Ciesar,  because  I  had  learned 

'  In  the  original  is  the  same  Orsek  word  which  waa 
explained  in  letter  25  of  this  book,  note  >. 

g  Some  artifice  to  induoe  him  to  sell  his  gardens  at  a 
reasonable  price.    Bee  letter  41  of  this  book. 

k  Forced  himself  to  return  to  Tuscnlanum,  which  he 
had  hitherto  avoided,  as  containing  many  objects  calcu- 
lated to  renew  his  grief  for  Tullia.  See  letters  45  and  4« 
of  this  book. 

1  In  Spain. 

i  A  partial  interpreter  of  events  in  &vonr  of  his  own, 
that  is,  of  Pompeius's  party.  [See  book  z.  letter  9.]  Such 
as  had  been  notoriously  some  person  of  the  name  of  Fu 
vius  or  Fulvinius. 

k  See  letter  37  of  this  book. 

I  At  Astura. 

m  In  the  original  is  a  Greek  word  of  doobtful  signilloa* 
tion,  but  probably  meaning  a  languor  whidi  created  an 
indiifereDce  towards  everything. 

n  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  Just  meaning  of  the  word 
magii  in  this  place.  On  the  contrary,  at  Tnsonlanum 
there  were  many  circumstances  to  remind  him  of  his 
daughter. 

o  A  statue  had  lately  been  erected  to  Cesar  in  tlie  tem- 
ple of  Quirinus,  near  Atticns'S  house,  which  was  on  thtt 
Quirinal  hUl. 
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it  from  your  letter.  I  would  rather  htTe  him 
comrade  with  Quirinos  than  with  Public'  Safety. 
Let  Hirtins  be  made  pablic<i ;  for  I  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  which  yon  mention,  that  while  our 
fHend's  genius  is  applauded,  his  attempt  to  censure 
Cato  would  be  derided. 


LETTER  XLVL 

I  HATE  never  complained  of  your  not  writing  ; 
for  I  perceive  what  you  mention '.  Besides  I  sus- 
pect, or  rather  know,  that  you  can  have  had  nothing 
to  say.  On  the  8th  I  supposed  you  to  be  out  of 
town,  and  concluded  that  there  was  nothing.  I 
shall  nevertheless  send  to  you  almost  every  day ; 
for  I  would  rather  send  in  vain  than  that  you 
should  have  nobody  to  take  your  letters,  in  case 
there  should  be  anything  with  which  you  think  I 
ought  to  be  acquainted.  On  the  8th  I  received 
your  empty  letter,  as  you  call  it ;  for  what  had  yon 
to  write  about  ?  Yet,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  not 
unpleasant  to  me  to  know  even  this,  that  you  had 
no  news.  You  mentioned,  however,  something 
about  Clodia.  Where  then  is  she  ?  or  when  will 
she  come  ?  That  place  pleases  me  so  well,  that, 
next  to  Otho's*,  I  like  nothing  better.  But  I  do 
not  suppose  either  that  she  will  sell ;  for  she  takes 
pleasure  in  it,  and  is  in  no  want  of  money  :  and  as 
for  the  other,  you  are  aware  of  the  difficulties.  Yet 
pray  let  us  try,  that  we  may  devise  some  means  of 
gratifying  my  wishes.  I  think  of  leaving  this 
phice  to-morrow,  and  going  either  to  Tusculanum 
or  home*,  and  afterwards  perhaps  to  Arpinum. 
When  I  know  for  certain,  I  will  write  to  you.  It 
had  occurred  to  me  to  remind  you  of  doing  the  very 
thing  which  you  are  doing ;  for  I  thought  you 
could  more  conveniently  transact  the  same  business 
at  home,  without  suffering  yourself  to  be  inter- 
rupted. 


LETTER  XLVIL 
{Grav,  xlvi.) 
1  HOPS  to  conquer  my  feelings,  and  to  go  from 
Lanuvium  to  Tusculanum.  For  I  must  either 
renounce  for  ever  that  estate  (since  the  same 
painful  sensations  will  remain,  only  in  a  less  de- 
gree) or  I  know  not  what  it  signifies  whether  1  go 
there  now,  or  ten  years  hence.  Since  the  being 
thus  reminded,  is  nothing  more  than  what  con- 
stantly wastes  me  day  and  night.  What  then,  you 
will  say,  do  your  studies  afford  no  relief?  In  this 
respect  I  fear  they  may  even  do  the  contrary  ;  as  I 
might  otherwise  perhaps  be  more  insensible.  For 
to  a  cultivated  mind  nothing  is  without  feeling  and 
interest 

P  Near  to  the  temple  of  Quirinus  was  situated  the  temple 
of  Public  Safety ;  and  Cicero  means  to  say  that  be  should 
be  sorry  to  have  any  tyrant  in  a  place  of  safety. 

1  Hirtius's  essay,  mentioned  in  letter  40  of  this  book. 

'  That  you  are  very  busy. 

'  The  same  that  is  elsewhere  called  Scapula's,  Otho  being 
one  of  the  heirs.    8oo  letter  37  of  this  book. 

*  To  his  house  at  Ilome.  I  have  thought  it  right  to  pre- 
K'rre  the  character  of  the  original  by  a  literal  translation. 
He  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense  elsewhere 


LETTER  XLVin. 

{GrtBv,  ilvii.) 
Do  then,  «8  yon  mention,  so  that  jon  pat  jcmt' 
self  to  no  inconvenience.  For  two  words  wUl  be 
sufficient.  Or  I  will  go  up,  if  it  is  nrmiry 
This  therefore  as  you  can.  About  MusteUa  do 
as  you  propose ;  though  it  is  a  great  undertaking* 
For  this  reason  I  more  indine  to  Clodia.  But  ib 
either  case  the  Faberian  account  must  be  actded  : 
about  which  there  will  be  no  harm  in  your  hairing 
some  conversation  with  Balbus ;  and  indeed  kttiqg 
him  know,  what  is  the  truth,  that  I  am  desirous  of 
purchasing,  and  unable  to  do  it  without  the  dis- 
charge of  that  debt,  and  do  not  dare  to  engage  upon 
an  uncertainty.  But  since  Clodia  is  to  be  at  Romm, 
and  you  consider  it  so  desirable,  I  look  wholly  that 
way ;  not  that  I  should  not  prefer  the  other  ;  b«t 
it  is  a  great  concern,  and  an  arduous  contest  with 
one  who  is  eager,  who  is  rich,  who  is  heir.  Thovgh 
in  point  of  eagerness  I  will  yield  to  nobody :  ie 
other  respects  I  am  inferior.  But  of  this  when  we 
meet,  Make^  public  Hirtius's  book,  as  you  de. 
Respecting  Philotimus  ^,  I  also  thought  thie  same. 
I  foresee  that  your  house  will  become  more  Taluabfe 
from  having  Ccesar  for  your  neighbour*.  I  am 
expecting  the  return  of  my  measengcr  to-day.  He 
will  bring  me  an  account  of  Pilia  and  Attica. 


LETTER  XLIX. 

{Grmv.  zlviiL) 

I  CAN  easily  believe  that  you  are  glad  to  be  at 
home.  But  I  should  like  to  know  how  much 
remains  to  be  done ;  or  whether  you  have  already 
finished.  1  am  expecting  you  in  Tusculanum  ;  and 
the  rather,  because  you  wrote  word  to  Tiro,  that 
you  were  coming  immediately,  and  added  that  you 
thought  it  necessary.  While  you  were  here,  I  was 
very  sensible  how  much  good  you  did  me ;  but  I 
am  much  more  sensible  of  it  since  your  departure. 
Therefore,  as  I  mentioned  to  yon  in  a  former 
letter,  I  will  cither  go  wholly  to  you ;  or  3rou  shall 
come  to  me,  so  far  as  it  will  be  consistent  witli 
your  occupations. 


LETTER  L. 

(^Grav,  xlix.) 

Yesterday,  not  long  after  you  left  me  I  thinks 
some  persons  of  smart  appearance  brought  me 
despatches,  and  a  letter  from  **  C.  Marius,  the  soa 
of  Caius,  and  grandson  of  Caius)^,'*  urging  mc  at 
great  length,  by  the  relationship  between  us,  bj 
the  poem  which  I  had  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Marius,  by  the  eloquence  of  L.  Crassus,  his  grand- 
father, to  undertake  his  defence  ;  and  he  sent  me 
a  detail  of  his  case.     I  wrote  to  him  in  return, 

«  Great  frata  the  price. 

▼  It  mu»t  be  remembered  that,  previous  to  the  inTcnttoa 
of  printing,  it  was  a  work  of  great  labour  to  make  oopks  of 
a  book  for  the  uie  of  the  public. 

«  Hi«  intclligenoe  about  tha  war  in  Spain.  See  ktlor 
44  of  this  book. 

X  See  letter  45  of  this  book.  This  may  ba  supposed  to 
be  said  Jestingly. 

J  This  I  take  to  be  a  transcript  of  the  title  aasumed  \ff 
this  man,  who  was  an  impostor. 
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that  he  had  no  need  of  a  patron,  since  the  whole 
poorer  "was  in  his  relation  Ueesar,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent man,  and  exceedingly  liberal ;  bat  that  never- 
theless he  should  have  my  good  wishes.  What 
times  are  these !  That  it  diould  ever  happen  that 
Curtiiis*  shoold  think  of  standing  for  the  consnl- 
ship  !  Bat  enoagh  of  thb.  I  am  anxious  about 
Tiro.  But  I  shall  soon  know  bow  he  does,  for  I 
sent  a  person  yesterday  to  see  him ;  to  whom  at 
the  same  time  I  gave  a  letter  for  yoa.  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Cesar.  I  should  be  gUd  if 
joa  would  let  me  know  on  what  day  the  gardens 
are  to  be  told. 


LETTER  LI. 
{Grav.  1.) 
Ik  proportion  as  your  arriiral  cheered  me,  so 
jour  departure  afflicted  me.  Therefore  when  you 
can,  that  is,  when  you  have  done  with  Sextus'* 
sale,  jou  will  come  to  me  again.  A  single  day  will 
be  Talnable  to  me ;  I  need  not  say,  agreeable.  I 
would  myself  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  be  with  you, 
if  I  had  sufficiently  made  up  my  mind  on  a  certain 
subject^. 


LETTER  LIL 

(Onso.  li.) 

I  HATS  got  Tiro  with  me  sooner  than  I  had 

apprehended.    Nidas  is  also  arriyed ;  and  I  heard 

to-day  that  Valerius  was  coming.     How  many 

soever  they  may  be,  I  shall   feel  myself  more 

solitary  thui  if  you  alone  were  here.  But  I  hope  to 

see  you  after  Peduceus's'  business.  You  give  some 

intimation  that  it  may  even  be  sooner :  but  this  as 

you  can.    About  Virgilius  do  as  you  mention''. 

I  want  however  to  know  when  the  sale  takes  place. 

I  see  that  you  approve  of  my  sending  the  letter  to 

Ccesar.    To  say  the  truth,  I  quite  agree  in  the 

propriety  of  doing  so;   and  the  rather,  because 

there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  unbecoming  a  good 

citizen ;  good  at  least  for  the  times,  to  which  all 

writers  on  government  direct  us  to  submit.    But 

you  know  it  was  my  desire  that  some  of  that  party 

should  read  it  first ;  which  I  wish  you  would  take 

care  of;  and  not  let  it  be  sent,  unless  you  understand 

that  they  quite  approve  of  it.    You  will  easily  find 

out  whether  they  really  think  so,  or  only  feign. 

Feigning  would  be  to  me  a  prohibition.    But  this 

you  will  probe.    Tiro  has  informed  me  of  your 

opinion  about  Cserellia ;  that  it  is  unbecoming  my 

dignity  to  remain  in  debt;  and  that  you  think 

1  dioiUd  give  a  note  of  hand — "  This  you  fear ;  of 

B  The  same  who  is  before  mentioned.  See  book  Ix. 
letter  6. 

*  Atticus,  being  a  friend  to  Bextut  Poduoeut,  wished  to 
stteod  the  aale  of  some  part  of  liis  property. 

b  From  the  obscure  hint  contained  in  this  expression, 
it  is  probable  he  might  allude  to  his  conduct  in  the  senate 
respecting  Cvmr's  authority  and  administration.  See  let- 
ters 11  and  29  of  this  book. 

e  The  same  who  in  the  preceding  letter  is  called  Sextus. 

^  Yiigilius  was  one  of  the  heirs  of  Scapula,  [see  letter 
44  of  this  book.]  whose  gardens  Cicero  wished  to  get.  It 
is  to  the  sale  of  these  gardens  that  ho  refers  in  the  subse- 
qnaat  lentencc. 


the  other  you  entertain  no  fear*."  But  these, 
and  many  other  matters,  when  we  meet.  With 
your  leave,  however,  the  payment  of  the  debt  to 
CsreUia  must  be  suspended,  till  1  know  about  Meto 
and  Faberius. 


LETTER  LIII. 

{Gr<Bv,  lii.) 
You  know  L.  Tnllius  Montauus  who  went  with 
Cicero'.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  his  sister's 
husband,  saying  that  Montanus  owes  Plancus  25 
sestertia  (200/.)  as  surety  for  Flaminius  ;  and  that 
something  had  been  requested  of  you  by  Montanus 
respecting  this  business.  If  you  can  assist  him, 
either  by  speaking  to  Plancus,  or  by  any  other 
means,  I  should  be  truly  glad  that  you  would  do 
it:  my  obligation  to  him  demands  it  If,  as  it 
may  happen,  you  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
business  than  I  am,  or  if  you  think  that  Plancus 
should  be  solicited,  I  wish  yon  would  write  to  me ; 
that  I  may  know  what  the  case  is,  and  what  to  ask 
of  him.  I  am  expecting  to  hear  what  you  have  done 
about  the  letter  to  Caesar.  I  am  not  very  anxious 
about  Siliusf.  You  must  get  me  either  Scapula's 
gardens,  or  Clodia's.  Bnt  you  seem  to  be  in  some 
doubt  about  Clodia,  whether  she  will  come,  or 
when,  and  whether  the  gardens  will  be  to  be  sold. 
What  is  it  I  hear  of  Spinther's  being  divorced  ? 
You  are  very  confident,  you  will  say,  in  the  copious- 
ness of  the  Latin  language,  to  undertake  such  sub- 
jects^: but  they  are  mere  transcripts,  and  done 
with  less  labour  than  you  may  suppose.  I  have 
only  to  find  words,  and  in  these  I  abound. 


LETTER  LIV. 

{Grav,  liii.) 
Though  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  yet  I 

I  write,  because  I  seem  then  to  talk  with  you.  There 
are  with  me  here  Nicias  and  Valerius.     I  expect 

'  to-day  a  letter  from  you  written  in  the  morning. 
There  will  perhaps  be  another  in  the  afternoon, 
unless  your  correspondence  with  Epirus  prevents 
you,  which  I  would  not  interrupt.  I  send  you 
letters  to  Marcianus  and  to  Montanus,  which  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  iikclose  in  your  packet*, 
unless  that  is  already  gone. 


e  The  original  is  a  verse,  quoted  also  elsewhere  from 
some  unknown  author.  Cicero's  meaning  seems  to  be, 
that  while  Attious  was  appreheoslTe  of  the  debt  being  left 
unpaid,  he  did  not  advert  to  the  embarrassment  which  it 
might  occasion  to  Cicero  to  pay  it,  before  he  was  liimsolf 
sure  of  being  paid  by  his  own  creditors,  Meto  and  Faberius. 

'  To  Athens.  See  letters  8  and  24  of  this  book. 

K  Silius's  gardens.    See  letter  44  of  this  book. 

l>  Philosophical  subjects,  which,  before  Cicero,  had  not 
been  treated  in  the  Latin  language.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
that  he  drew  his  matter  from  the  Greek  writers,  and  had 
little  trouble  except  in  finding  Latin  expressions.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  treatise  *'  De  Finibus,"  we  find  It  said  in 
the  person  of  Attious, — "  Sed  mehercule  pergrata  mibi 
oratio  tua':  que  enim  did  latine  posse  non  arbitrabar,  ea 
dicta  sunt  a  te,  neo  minus  plane,  qnam  dicuntur  a  Oraecis." 

^  AVhich  Atticus  was  going  to  send  to  Buthrotum  in 
Epirus,  from  whence  Cicero's  letters  would  l>e  forwarded 
to  Athens. 
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BOOK    XIII. 


{The  arrangement  q/  the  letUrt  in  thU  book  appemrs  to  be  in  several  inttanceM  incorrect ;  yel  OU  inconoemiemt*,  wkei  to 
mention  tJu  difficulty ,  of  altering  it  in  a  toap  (hat  could  be  sati^/Saetorp,  made  it  to  be  fkougkt  wnore  detirmtle  to 
preserve  the  order  already  establiehed.} 


LETTER   I. 

NoBODT  could  have  written  more  firmly  or 
more  temperately  than  you  have  done  to  Cicerol, 
or  more  entirely  as  I  could  wish.  Your  letters  to 
the  Tollii*'  are  likewiae  extremely  prudent.  So 
that  either  these  must  have  an  effect S  or  we  must 
think  no  more  about  it.  I  see  that  you  are  using, 
or  rather  have  already  used,  all  diligence  about  the 
money"*.  If  you  succeed  in  this,  I  shall  owe  the 
gardens  to  you.  There  is  no  kind  of  possession 
which  I  should  like  better,  especiallv  for  that  pur- 
pose" in  which  I  am  engaged ;  and  about  which 
you  prevent  my  impatience,  by  the  assurance,  or 
rather  promise,  for  the  summer^*.  Besides,  for 
the  decline  of  my  life  p,  and  the  relief  of  my  sorrow, 
nothing  can  be  found  more  suitable.  My  wish  for  it 
sometimes  urges  me  to  exhort  you ;  but  I  check  my- 
self; for  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  a  matter,  which 
you  think  I  have  much  at  heart,  your  wishes  even 
exceed  my  own.  Therefore  understand  this,  as  if 
it  were  really  so.  I  am  anxious  to  know  what 
they  **  think  of  my  letter  to  Cessr.  Nidas  is  much 
attached  to  you,  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  is  highly 
gratified  by  your  remembrance  of  him.  On  my 
part  I  have  a  great  affection  for  our  friend  Pednceus; 
and  transfer  to  him  all  the  regard  I  felt  for  his 
father  ;  besides  that  I  value  him  for  his  own  sake, 
as  much  as  I  valued  the  other ;  and  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  wishing  to  produce  this  mutual  attach- 
ment between  us.  When  you  have  examined  the 
gardens,  and  have  informed  me  about  the  letter', 
I  shall  have  some  subject  to  write  upon.  But  at 
all  events  I  shall  write  to  you ;  for  there  will  always 
be  something  to  say. 


LETTER   n. 

Your  early  information  was  more  gratifying  to 
me,  than  the  substance  of  your  letter.  For  what 
can  be  more  shameftil*?  But  I  am  now  grown 
callous  to  such  things,  and  have  put  off  all  fMling. 
I  look  for  a  letter  from  you  to-day ;  not  that  I 
expect  any  news ;  for  how  should  there  be  any  ? 

5  The  son. 

k  TuUius  Montanui  and  Tullius  Maroianua.  [See  book 
xU.  letters  63  and  M.]  Th^jr  were  with  the  young  Cioero  at 
Athena. 

■  His  eon  appears  to  hare  been  living  extravagantly. 

B  Collecting  the  money  due  to  Cioero.  thai  ha  might 
make  hia  inlended  porohaae  of  a  site  lor  a  temple. 

B  The  deification  of  bis  daughter. 

«  That  it  should  be  done  in  the  oonne  of  the  summer. 
See  book  ziL  letters  41  and  43. 

p  Bee  book  xU.  letter  46. 

q  Gasar's  fricads.  See  book  xiL  letter  62. 

'  The  letter  he  had  written  to  Casar. 

•  There  is  nothing  to  show  certainly  to  what  this  al- 
Indes :  but  on  comparison  with  book  xU.  letter  38,  It  is 
probable  that  Atticus  might  have  written  to  Cioero  oo  the 
SQliiJect  of  young  Quintus. 


But  Tet — yon  irill  order  Die  letters  to  be  taken  to 
Oppios  and  Balbus ;  at  the  same  time  If  yoa  eaa 
meet  with  Piso,  yon  will  speak  to  him  mboat  tiie 
gold*.  If  Faberins  arrives,  you  will  see  Chat  the 
assignment  is  made  (if  indeed  any  is  made)  for  as 
mudi  as  is  due.  You  will  receive  the  maxmrni 
firom  Bros.  Ariarathes,  Ariobarsaaes*  son*,  si 
come  to  Rome.  I  imagine  he  wants  to  pvrcbmm 
some  kingdom  from  CsMar ;  for  at  present  be  baa 
no  place  of  his  own  to  set  his  foot  in.  Oor  friend 
Sestius  has  been  beforehand  with  me  at  bis  pafaik 
attendant ;  whkdi  I  do  not  regret ;  but  as  I  haye  a 
great  friendship  with  his  brothers,  arising  from  the 
important  senrice  I  rendered  them*,  I  have  written 
to  mvite  him  to  my  house.  As  I  send  Alexander 
for  this  purpose,  I  shall  deliver  this  letter  Co  bun. 
So  to-morrow  is  Pednceus'  sale :  therefore  as  aoon 
as  you  are  at  liberty^ ;  though  Faberins  may  per- 
haps be  an  impediment;  but  however  wbeii  yo« 
can.  Our  Dionjrsius  makes  heavy  complaints,  mad 
not  without  reason,  that  he  is  so  long  kept  firoa 
his  scholars.  He  has  written  to  me  at  great  length, 
and  I  suppose  also  to  you.  I  apprehend  he  wffl 
absent  himself  some  time  longer.  I  am  sorry ;  for 
I  want  the  man  very  much. 


LETTER  III. 
I  AM  expecting  a  letter  from  yon ;  though  not 
just  yet ;  for  I  write  this  reply  to  your  last  early  ia 
the  morning.  I  am  so  vrell  satisfied  vrith  these 
assignments,  as  to  entertain  no  other  question  about 
them,  except  what  arises  from  your  besitatkm. 
For  I  do  not  quite  take  it  in  good  part  that  you 
should  refer  to  me,  who,  if  I  negotiated  the  busi- 
ness for  myself,  should  do  nothing  but  by  your 
advice.  But  I  understand  you  to  do  it  rather  froai 
the  accuracy  with  which  you  always  act,  than  be- 
cause you  have  any  real  doubt  about  their  respon- 
sibility. For  you  do  not  approve  of  applying  to 
CkUos,  and  are  against  sdling  any  more*,  la 
both  which  I  agree  with  you.  Therefore  I  must 
have  recourse  to  these  assignments.  Otherwise 
you  must  for  once'  have  been  made  surety,  and 
in  these  very  deeds.  But  everything  shall  rest 
upon  me.  As  to  the  time  of  payment  being  distSBt, 
let  me  but  get  what  I  want ;  I  imagine  the  day 
appointed  by  the  auctioneer,  or  at  least  by  die  heirs, 
wiU  Ukewise  be  distant  See  abont  Crispfus  and 
Mustella ;  and  1  should  like  to  know  vrhat  is  the 


t  See  book  XiL  letter  5. 
«  See  book  T.  letter  90. 

V  During  his  government  in  COieifc  See  book  v.  letter  SQL 

V  Am  soon  as  Aitlcna  shoold  be  diatngaged  tnm  attesd- 
ing  Pedooens'  sale,  Oieero  hoped  to  see  him  ia  Toaeala- 
num.  See  book  xiL  letter  51. 

'  It  appears  from  letter*  5  and  6  of  the  preceding  book, 
that  C«Uus  was  one  of  the  persons  with  whom  Ciceio  had 
exchanged  some  of  his  plate  for  gtdd. 

7  We  learn  tnm  Ooraelias  Kepos  that  AUkms  would 
never  be  surety  for  anybody. 


TO  TITUS  POMPON1U8  ATTICU8. 
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^portion  belonging  to  these  two.  I  had  been  in- 
2ormed  of  Brutiu's  arrival;  for  mj  freed-man 
.Agjpta  brooght  me  a  letter  from  him,  which  I 
«end  to  yon,  as  being  kindly'  written. 


LETTER    IV. 

I  AM  indebted  to  yon  for  an  elaborate  account 

of  the  ten  commissioners*.    And  indeed  I  believe 

70a  are  right ;  for  the  son**  was  qussstor  the  year 

after  Mnmmius  was  consuL  Since  yon  repeat  yonr 

7oestion,  whether  I  am  satisfied  with  the  sureties, 
repeat  my  answer  *,  that  I  am.  If  you  can  make 
Moj  arrangement  with  Piso**,  bring  that  business 
to  a  conclusion,  for  Aulus*  appears  to  be  sincere. 
I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  come  sooner ;  but  if 
not,  at  least  let  us  be  together  when  Brutus  comes 
to  Tusculanum.  I  am  very  desirous  that  we  should 
meet  You  will  be  able  to  learn  what  day  it  will 
be*  if  yon  give  it  in  charge  to  a  servant  to  inquire. 


LETTER  V. 
I  HAD  supposed  that  Sp.  Mummius  was  one  of 
the  ten  commissioners;  but  however — For  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  have  been  lieutenant  to  his 
brother ;  and  he  certainly  was  at  Corinth.  I  send 
you  Torquatus '.  Talk  with  Silius',  as  yon  pro- 
pose, and  urge  him.  He  objected  to  the  day  of 
payment  being  in  May  ;  to  the  rest  he  made  no 
opposition.  But  you  wiU  manage  this  also  with 
the  same  care  you  do  everything.  About  Crispus 
and  Mnstella  you  will  inform  me  as  soon  as  you 
have  settled  anything.  Since  you  promise  to  be 
with  me  on  Brutus's  arrival,  I  am  satisfied ;  espe- 
cially as  the  intervening  days  will  be  employed  on 
my  chief  concern  K 


LETTER  VL 
You  have  done  properly  about  the  aqueduct 
See  that  I  may  not  have  to  pay  no  tax  on  pillars* ; 
though  I  think  I  heard  from  Camillns  that  the  law 
had  been  altered.  What  answer  can  I  make  to 
PigQJ  more  civil,  than  that  Cato'»  is  at  present 

*  Cicero  bad  before  taken  notice  of  the  ungraoiout  man- 
Mr  in  wblch  Brntnt  nsed  to  write.    Bee  book  vi.  letter  I. 

•  See  letter  90  of  this  book. 

^  He  believes  Attious  to  be  right  in  naming  Tudltanns 
the  father,  instead  of  the  eon.  See  letter  6  of  thla  book, 
c  This  anawer  ia  contahied  hi  letter  3  of  this  book. 

*  With  whom  he  wished  to  exchange  aome  of  hia  plate 
for  gold.  See  book  xU.  letter  & 

•  Commentators  have  doubted  aboat  this  name,  which 
bowerer  I  have  admitted,  becanae  we  find  it  before  in  ooo- 
juoetioo  with  that  of  Flao.  See  book  xii.  letter  5. 

'  Thla  probably  meana  the  first  book  of  hia  traatise  «*  De 
Pinibia,*'  in  which  L.Torquataa  ia  introdooed  aa  aupport- 
ing  the  opfaiiona  of  Epioarua.    See  letter  38  of  this  book. 

ff  About  hia  gardena.  See  book  xii.  letter  85,  dca 

b  Tiie  procuring  a  place  for  the  temple  to  be  erected  to 
hiadaogbter. 

1  Thia  may  be  snppoeed  to  have  been  written  in  answer 
to  aome  obaervatioa  of  Atticna  reapeothif  the  tax  which 
would  be  required  on  the  pillars  of  hia  temple ;  to  which 
he  replies  thai  he  deairea  he  may  have  to  pay  i* ;  that  ia, 
be  desires  he  may  havo  aome  pillara  See  book  xii.  let- 
ter 19. 

J  Piao  appears  to  have  been  a  money-dealer.  See  book 
xlL  letter  ft,  and  book  xiiL  letter  8. 

k  That  Cato  the  son  had  nons  of  his  gnardisas  with  him 
to  advise  him. 


akme  ?  And  this  answer  applies  not  only  to  the 
co-heirs  of  Herennius,  but  to  other  cases,  as  you 
know ;  for  you  acted  with  me  in  the  affair  of  the 
young  Lucullus*,  respecting  the  money  which  his 
guardian  (for  that  ought  to  be  noticed)  had  taken 
up  in  Greece.  But  he*"  acts  liberally  in  saying 
that  he  will  do  nothing  contrary  to  my  wishes. 
When  we  meet,  therefore,  as  you  observe,  we  wiU 
resolve  how  to  settle  this  business.  You  bafe  done 
quite  right  to  have  a  meeting  with  the  other  co- 
heirs. I  have  no  copy  of  my  letter  to  Brutos, 
which  you  ask  for ;  but  however  it  is  safe ;  and 
Tiro  says  that  yon  ought  to  have  it ;  and,  as  I 
remember,  at  the  same  time  with  his  expostuiatory 
letter  I  sent  you  mine  also  in  answer  to  him.  You 
will  take  care  that  I  escape  the  trouble  of  the 
judgeship  ■.  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  that  Tnditanus 
who  was  great-grandfather  to  Hortensius,  and  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  the  son,  who  could  not  have 
been  commissioner  at  that  time.  I  consider  it  as 
certain  that  Mummins  was  at  Corinth.  For  this 
Spuriusy  who  lately  died,  often  nsed  to  repeat  to 
me  some  letters  written  in  comic  verses  to  his 
friends  from  Corinth.  But  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  lieutenant  to  his  brother,  and  not  one  of  the 
ten.  And  I  have  moreover  understood  that  it  was 
not  customary  formerly  to  admit  among  the  com- 
missioners those  who  were  related  to  the  com- 
manders, as  we,  through  ignorance,  or  rather 
negligence  of  their  excellent  institutions,  sent  M. 
Lucnllus,  and  L.  Mursena,  and  others  nearly 
allied,  as  commissioners  to  L.  Lucnllus.  But  it 
is  most  natural  that  he  should  have  been  among 
the  first  of  his  brother's  lieutenants.  How  much 
trouble  you  take,  while  you  both  attend  to  these 
matters,  and  despatch  my  business,  and  are  much 
less  careful  about  your  own  concerns  than  about 


LETTER  VIL 

I  BAYS  had  Sestius  with  me  ;  and  yesterday 
Theopompus  arrived.  He  reported  that  letters  had 
been  received  firom  Csesar",  who  said  that  he  had 
determined  to  remain  at  Rome ;  and  added  the 
same  reason  which  was  mentioned  in  my  letter  ^ 
lest  in  his  absence  his -laws  should  be  disregarded, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  the  sumptuary  law.  This 
is  very  natural,  and  what  I  had  suspected ''.  But 
these  people  must  have  their  way ' ;  unless  you 
would  have  me  persevere  in  these  same  *  sentiments. 
He  mentions  siso  that  Lentulus '  is  certainly  di- 
vorced from  Metella.  But  all  this  you  know  better 
than  I.  Write,  then,  what  you  will  in  reply,  so 
that  you  write  something.  Though  I  am  st  a  loss  to 

1  Cato  and  Cicero  were  left  gnardiana  to  the  ann  of  tha 
great  LncuUua.— De  Fin.  ill.  8. 

"Piaa 

B  See  book  xii.  letter  19L 

o  He  was  at  thla  time  in  Spain,  fightiiw  with  the  aoM 
of  Potnpeiua. 

p  Hia  letter  to  Cesar. 

q  It  appears  to  me  that  Cicero,  in  hia  letter  before4nei»- 
tioned,  had  anticipated  this,  and  wished  to  prevent  it. 

r  Cesar's  frienda  must  be  attended  to,  who  ob>eled  to 
many  parta  of  his  letter,  [see  letter  87  of  this  book,]  and 
probably  to  what  he  had  said  on  this  sol^eot 

•  The  sentimenta  enwesaed  in  his  letter. 

«  The  aame  who  ia  oalled  Spinther.  See  book  xii.  in- 
ter U. 
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conceive  what  yon  can  write  about,  unless,  per- 
haps, about  Mustella,  or  unless  you  have  seen 
Silins.  Brutus  came  to  Tuscnknum  "  yesterday, 
past  four  in  the  afternoon ;  to-day,  therefore,  he  wUl 
call  upon  me.  I  wish  it  had  been  while  you  were 
here.  I  desired  he  might  be  informed  that  you  had 
waited  for  him  as  long  as  you  could ;  that  you 
would  comewhen  you  heard  of  his  arrival ;  and  that 
I  would,  as  I  do,  give  you  immediate  notice  of  it 


LETTER  VIIL 

I  HAYB  positively  nothing  to  say  to  you ;  for  it  is 
not  long  since  you  left  me ;  and  soon  after  yon  re- 
turned my  triple  tablets  ^.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you 
to  let  the  parcel  be  taken  to  Vestorius,  and  to  desire 
somebody  to  inquire  if  any  farm  belonging  to  Q.  Fa- 
berius*^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii  or  of  Nola 
is  to  be  sold.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  send 
me  Brutus's  epitome  of  CrUus's  history  ',  and  get 
from  Fhilozenus  Pansetins's  treatise  on  Prudence. 
I  shall  see  you  on  the  15th  with  your  family. 


LETTER   IX. 

You  had  just  gone  away  yesterday,  when  Tre- 
batius  came ;  and  soon  after,  Curtius ;  the  latter 
to  pay  his  compliments ;  but  on  being  invited,  he 
stayed.  Trebatius  continues  with  me.  This  morn- 
ing Dolabella  came.  We  had  a  long  conversation 
till  the  day  was  far  advanced.  I  can  describe 
nothing  more  attentive  or  more  affectionate^.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  subject  of  young  Quintus,  of 
whom  he  related  many  particulars  not  to  be  re- 
peated or  named ;  and  one  thing  of  such  a  kind, 
that,  unless  the  whole  army  knew  it,  I  should  not 
only  not  venture  to  dictate  to  Tiro,  but  not  even 
to  write  it  myself— But  I  check  myself.  Torquatus 
arrived  very  seasonably,  while  Dolabella  was  with 
me ;  and  Dolabella  in  the  kindest  manner  explained 
the  terms  I  had  used  in  discoursing  with  him  ■  ; 
for  I  had  just  been  discoursing  most  urgently, 
which  seemed  to  be  gratefully  received  by  Tor- 
quatus. I  am  longing  to  know  if  you  have  heard 
anvthing  of  Brutus  *.  Though  Nicias  supposed  it 
to  have  actually  taken  place,  but  that  the  divorce 
was  not  approved  ;  for  which  reason  I  am  the  more 

>  Brutus  had  a  vIIIa  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tusculum, 
not  far  fh)m  Cicero's. 

▼  The  Romans  carried  about  with  thorn  little  tablets  of 
wood,  or  ivory,  oorered  with  wax,  called  pugillarei,  on 
which  they  wrote  with  a  tiilits.  Tlieee  tablets  consisted  of 
two,  three,  or  more  leaves,  and  were  accordingly  called 
dupUces,  triplicUt  dec.  Cioero,  it  may  be  supposed,  had 
written  to  Attious  on  one  of  these  consisting  of  three 
leaves,  which  Atticus  had  returned  with  his  answer. 

^  The  same  of  whom  mention  is  made,  book  xiL  lot< 
tar  85,  and  elseiriiere. 

'  Brutus  may  probably  have  epitomised  several  histo* 
ries.  In  book  xii.  letters,  we  read  of  his  epitome  of  Fan- 
nins*s  History ;  and  Plutarch  has  reported,  tliat  on  the 
evening  previous  to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  making  an  abridgment  of  Polybius. 

7  Dolabella  had  married  Cicero's  daughter,  whose  death 
he  BO  deplored.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  divorce  between 
them  had  taken  place  or  not ;  at  least  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  ill-will  between  the  parties. 

*  On  the  sntijeot  of  Torquatus. 

•  Who  repudiated  his  wife  Clodia,  and  was  going  to 
marry  Pbrda,  Cato's  daughter.  Cioero  hoped  that  Cato's 
popularity  might  obliterate  any  disapprobatkm  excited 
1^  this  divorce. 


anxious,  as  well  as  yon ;  tiiat  if  any  ofTenoe  is 
taken,  this  may  heal  it  I  am  obliged  to  ^o  to 
Arpinum,  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  regulate  tfaoae 
small  farms;  and  I  am  apprehensive  that  I  may 
not  be  able  to  get  away,  if  I  wait  till  Cssar  comes ; 
of  whose  arrival  Dolabella  entertains  the  same 
opinion  which  you  formed  from  Messala's  letter. 
When  I  get  there,  and  find  what  business  u  to  be 
done,  I  will  write  to  inform  you  about  the  time  of 
my  return. 


LETTER   X. 

I  AM  not  surprised  that  you  should  be  de^y 
concerned  about  Marcellus  ^,  and  apprefaensrve  of 
all  kinds  of  danger.  For  who  would  be  afraid  of 
what  had  never  happened  before,  and  what  humui 
nature  seemed  incapable  of  committing  ?  So  tint 
everything  is  now  to  be  feared.  But  do  you  ^  of 
all  people  transgress  the  evidence  of  history,  by 
saying  that  I  am  the  only  consular^  remaining  ? 
What!  do  you  make  no  account  of  Serrins? 
Though  this  has  no  weight  with  me,  especially  as  I 
think  the  condition  of  ^e  others*  no  way  inferior. 
For  what  am  I  ^  Or  what  can  I  be,  either  at  home 
or  in  public .'  In  foct,  unless  it  had  occurred  to  my 
mind  to  occupy  myself  in  writing.  I  should  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  myself.  I  think  I  mast 
do,  as  you  mention,  to  Dolabella,  and  take  some 
subject  of  more  common  and  public  interest.  I 
must  at  all  events  compose  something;  fior  be 
earnestly  desires  it.  If  Brutus  has  come  to  jAy 
conclusion  ^  you  will  take  care  to  kt  me  know  it. 
I  think  he  should  conclude  it  as  soon  as  possible,  if 
only  he  has  made  his  determination :  for  he  wiO 
thus  either  extinguish  or  appease  all  idle  talk. 
There  are  some  who  even  talk  to  me  about  it.  Bat 
he  will  conduct  this  best  himself,  especially  if  ht 
also  consults  with  you.  It  is  my  intention  to  go 
from  hence  the  22d.  For  here  I  have  nothing  to 
do ;  nor  indeed  there,  nor  anywhere ;  there',  how- 
ever, there  is  something.  I  expect  Spintber  to- 
day ;  for  Brutus  has  sent  to  inform  me.  In  bid 
letter  he  exculpates  Cesar  on  the  death  of  Mar- 
cellus. But  no  suspicion  would  fall  upon  him, 
even  if  he  had  been  killed  insidiously.  Tsow,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  clear  that  it  was  done  by  Magius, 
is  not  the  whole  to  be  imputed  to  his  insanity  ?  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  ^ ;  therefore  you 
will  explain  it ;  though  I  have  no  further  doubt, 
excepting  about  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
Magius's  madness ;  for  whom  he  had  even  been 
surety  at  Sunium.  It  was  perhaps  that  very  drcum- 
stance ;  for  he  was  insolvent.  I  imagine  he  maj 
have  asked  something  from  Marcellus,  and  Mar- 
cellus may  have  replied,  with  that  firmness  whtcfa 
was  natural  to  him,  that  '*  things  seen  near,  aa^ 
at  a  distance,  have  not  the  same  aspect'." 

b  He  had  been  killed  near  Athens  by  P.  MaftosCUo. 
one  who  had  been  his  friend. 

c  Who  are  usually  so  accurate. 

<i  A  senator  who  had  been  ccmsuL  It  does  not  meaa 
literally  the  only  one ;  but  thai  he  was  the  only  one  whs 
could  support  the  dignity  of  the  situation. 

e  Those  who  have  died  in  supporting  the  repobUa 

'  About  his  marriage. 

f  At  Arphinm.    See  letter  9  of  this  book. 

h  To  understand  why  Brutus  rfiould  exculpate  C« 

1  The  original  is  part  of  a  verse  of  Buripkka.    It  : 
that  Marcellus  had  now  become  acquainted  wilh  ] 
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LETTER  XI. 

I  XM AOiNEO  the  removal  to  Arpinam  to  be  m 
slight  matter ;  but  I  fiDd  it  quite  otherwise,  since 
I  h&Te  been  separated  further  from  you.  It  was 
boweTer  expedient,  both  for  the  sake  of  reletting  the 
farms,  and  to  avoid  imposing  on  our  friend  Brutus 
so  great  a  burden  of  civility  i.  Hereafter  we  shall 
be  able  better  to  cultivate  a  mutual  friendship  in 
Tuaculanum  ^.  But  at  this  time,  when  he  was  so 
good  as  to  visit  me  daily,  and  I  was  unequal  to  go 
to  him,  he  was  deprived  of  all  comfort  in  Us 
Tosculan  villa.  If,  then,  Servilia^  is  arrived ;  if 
Bn&tns  has  concluded  anything",  or  even  if  he 
is  resolved  upon  it ;  when  they  go  °  to  meet  Cssar ; 
in  short,  whatever  occurs,  which  I  ought  to  know, 
you  will  inform  me.  Converse  with  Piso  **,  if  you 
can  :  yon  see  how  ripe  the  business p  is.  Yet  do  not 
pat  yourself  to  inoonvenience. 


LETTER  XIL 

TovB  acconnts  of  my  dear  Attica  hare  much 
affected  me ;  yet  at  the  same  time  they  have  af. 
forded  me  comfort.  For  your  own  consolation, 
expressed  in  the  same  letters,  is  a  sufiScient  warrant 
for  the  relief  of  my  anxiety.  You  have  famously 
sold  the  speeches  in  favour  of  Ligarius.  Hence- 
forward whatever  I  publish,  I  shall  employ  ypu  to 
proclaim.  As  to  what  you  say  about  Varro,  you 
know  that  my  compositions  used  formerly  to  con- 
sist of  orations,  or  something  of  that  kind,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  introduce  Varro's  name. 
But  since  I  entered  upon  these  philosophical 
inquiries,  Varro  has  already  given  me  notice  of  a 
great  and  weighty  address*! :  two  years  have  elapsed, 
while  that  Callipides'  in  his  continual  course  has 
not  adTsnced  a  foot.  In  the  mean  time  I  prepared 
myself,  as  he  desired,  to  make  him  a  return  *'  ac- 
cording to  the  same  measure* — or  better  if  I 
could,  for  so  Hesiodus  adds.  I  have  now  pledged 
to  Brutus,  with  your  approbation,  that  treatise  on 
the  Foundation  of  Moral  Duty,  with  which  I  am 
very  well  pleased.  And  you  have  assured  me  of 
his  kind  acceptance  of  it.  I  may  as  well,  therefore, 
remove  from  my  Academical  Disputations  the  pre- 
sent speakers,  who  are  distinguished  characters 

distreaaed  fortunes,  which  before  he  did  not  know,  when 
he  engaged  to  be  his  surety.  Some  hare  supposed  this 
quotation  to  bdong  to  the  following  letter ;  in  which  case 
it  would  mean  that  Cicero,  since  his  removal  to  Arpinuzn, 
found  the  actual  separation  from  Atticus  more  grievous 
than  he  had  expected  in  distant  contemplation. 

J  In  calling  every  day  upon  Cioero,  who  hod  not  suffi- 
ciently reoorered  his  spirits  to  wait  upon  Brutus  in  return. 

^  Bmtus,  as  well  as  Cicero,  appears  to  hare  had  a  resi- 
dence in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tnsonlum. 

1  Bmtns's  mother. 

■  Relating  to  his  marriage  with  FOrcia. 

"  This  is  generally  suppoeed  to  mean  Brutus;  but  it 
Mcma  to  me  more  reasonable  to  understand  it  generally  of 
people  going  to  meet  Cesar  on  his  return  from  Spain. 

o  About  the  gold  he  was  to  provide  in  exchange  for 
Ciooo's  plate.    See  book  xii  letter  5. 

f  The  sale  of  Scapula's  gardens  was  approaching. 

4  His  treatise  on  the  Latin  Language,  which  was  after- 
wards published  and  inscribed  to  Cioera 

'  This  was  a  proverbial  expression  taken  from  some 
person  who  was  busily  employed,  but  made  little  progress. 

•  The  original  is  part  of  a  verse  from  Hesiodus. 


indeed,  bnt  by  no  means  philosophical,  and  dis- 
course with  too  much  subtil^,  and  substitute  Varro 
in  their  place.  For  there  are  the  opinions  of 
Antiochus,  to  which  he  is  much  attached.  I  can 
find  a  place  for  Catulus  and  Lucullus  elsewhere,  if 
you  approve  of  these  persons  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  yon  will  write  in  answer  to  me  upon  this  subject. 
1  have  received  a  letter  from  Vestorius  about  Brin- 
nius's  auction  ^  He  says  that  the  business  has 
without  any  dispute  been  referred  >  to  me,  to  take 
place  on  the  24th  of  June.  For  they  supposed 
that  I  should  be  in  Rome,  or  in  Tnsculannm.  Yon 
will  therefore  tell  either  yonr  friend  S.  Vettins,  my 
co-heir,  or  my  friend  Labeo,  to  defer  a  little  the 
sale,  as  I  shall  not  be  in  Tuscnlanum  till  about  the 
7th  of  July.  You  have  with  you  Eros^,  as  well  as 
Hso.  Let  us  think,  with  all  our  minds,  of  Scapula's 
gardens.    The  day  is  at  hand. 


LETTER  XIIL 

In  consequence  of  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me 
about  Varro,  I  have  taken  the  Academy*  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  distinguished  personages, 
and  transferred  it  to  our  friend ;  and  from  two 
books  I  have  made  it  into  four.  These  are  longer 
than  the  others  were,  though  there  are  several  parts 
left  out.  I  am  very  desirous  of  hearing  from  yon, 
who  understood  that  he  was  pleased  with  my  de- 
sign. I  want  also  to  know  who  it  was  that  you 
understood  excited  his  envy ;  unless  perhaps  it  was 
Bmtus.  That  was  the  only  thing  which  remained  *. 
But  yet  I  should  like  much  to  know.  In  truth, 
unless  my  self-love  deceive  me,  those  books  have 
come  out  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  the  same  kind  like  them  even  in  Greek.  You 
will  patiently  bear  the  loss  of  your  copy  f  having 
been  transcribed  to  no  purpose.  This,  however, 
will  be  far  more  brilliant,  more  condensed,  and 
better.  I  am  now  in  doubt  which  way  to  turn  *. 
I  am  desirous  of  gratifying  Dolabella's  wishes  ;  but 
can  find  no  proper  subject.  At  the  same  time  **  I 
respect  the  Trojans*  :**  and  if  I  should  find  some- 
thing, I  do  not  see  how  I  can  escape  reproach. 
I  must  either  give  it  up  therefore,  or  I  must  devise 
something  else.  But  why  do  I  regard  the.se  trifles  ? 
How,  1  beseech  you,  does  my  dear  Attica,  for 
whom  I  am  very  anxious  ?  But  I  frequently  recur 
to  your  letter,  and  feel  satisfaction  in  it ;  yet  I  look 
for  further  accounts. 

*  Cicero  appears  to  have  been  one  of  several  heirs  to 
Brinnius,  whose  property,  as  usual,  was  to  be  sold  and 
divided. 

"  It  was  usual  for  one  of  the  legatees  to  be  appointed  to 
conduct  the  sala    See  book  L  letter  10. 

▼  Cicero's  agent    See  letter  2  of  this  book. 

w  His  books  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Academy.  See 
letter  12  of  this  book. 

X  As  if  he  had  said  that  the  envy  excited  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  former  work  to  Brutus,  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  added  to  enhance  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  his 
treatise  **  De  FinibusL** 

T  Of  the  *'  Academica"  In  the  first  edition. 

*  What  work  I  shall  next  undertake. 

*  The  original  is  from  Homer,  and  has  been  more  than 
onoe  quoted  before.  [See  book  ii.  letter  5,  and  book  vii. 
letter  I.]  The  meaning  is,  that  he  had  too  much  refpcct  for 
honest  oitiaens  to  write  anything  unbecoming  the  republio. 
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LETTER   XIV. 

Bkinniu8*8  freed-man,  my  co-heir,  wrote  to  me 
to  say,  tbmt,  if  I  pleated,  he  and  Sabiniu  Albios, 
two  joint  heirs,  would  come  to  wait  upon  me.  I 
entirely  disapprove  of  it;  the  Inheritance  is  not 
worth  it  Besides,  they  may  easil?  attend  the  day 
of  the  sale,  which  is  the  11th,  if  they  will  come  to 
me  in  Tosculanum  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the 
day  after  my  arrival.  Or  if  they  wish  to  pat  it  off 
longer,  they  may  do  it  for  two  or  three  days,  or  as 
long  as  they  please ;  for  it  makes  no  difference. 
Therefore  unless  they  are  alreaily  set  out,  I  would 
have  yon  stop  them.  Let  me  know  if  there  is  any 
news  of  Brutus  ;  or  if  you  have  any  intelligence  of 
Cesar ;  or  if  there  is  anything  else.  I  should  wish 
you  to  consider  again  and  again  whether  you  ap- 
prove of  sending  to  Varro  what  I  have  written ; 
though  there  Is  something  also  which  concerns 
yourself;  for  you  must  know  that  you  are  intro- 
duced as  a  third  personage  in  that  dialogue^.  I 
think  then  we  should  consider,  notwithstanding  the 
names  are  already  inserted.  But  they  may  either 
be  erased  or  altered. 


LETTER   XV. 

P&AT,  how  is  my  Attica  ?  For  I  have  had  no 
letter  from  you  these  three  days.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  nobody  came  from  Rome,  and 
possibly  there  was  no  reason  for  writing.  In  con- 
sequence I  have  myself  nothing  to  write  about. 
But  the  day  on  which  I  deliver  this  to  Valerius,  I 
am  expecting  one  of  my  people,  who  if  he  arrives, 
and  brings  anything  from  you,  I  am  persuaded  I 
shall  be  at  no  loss  what  to  say. 


LETTER  XVI. 

Tbough  I  went  in  pursuit  of  streams  and  soli- 
tudes, that  I  might  better  be  able  to  support 
myself,  I  have  hitherto  not  stirred  a  foot  out  of 
the  house ;  such  great  and  continued  rains  have  we 
had.  I  have  transferred  that  whole  Academical 
composition  to  Varro.  It  had  at  first  been  in  the 
names  of  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hortensius.  Aftei^ 
wards,  as  this  appeared  unsuitable,  owing  to  these 
persons  being,  not  indeed  unlearned,  but  notori- 
ously unversed  in  such  subjects,  as  soon  as  I  got 
home  I  transferred  those  dialogues  to  Cato  and 
Brutus.  Your  letter  about  Varro  is  just  arrived. 
The  opinions  of  Antiochus  could  be  more  fitly  sup- 
ported by  nobody.  Yet  I  should  wish  you  to 
inform  me,  in  the  first  place,  whether  you  think 
anything  should  be  inscribed  to  him  ;  then,  if  you 
think  so,  whether  this  is  the  properest  thing. 
What  of  Servilia  ?  Is  she  yet  arrived  ?  Is  Brutus 
doing  anything*?  or  when?  What  is  heard  of 
Cssar  ?  I  shall  be  in  Tusculanum  on  the  7th,  as 
I  mentioned  '•  You  will  settle  with  Piso  *,  if  you 
can. 

^  The  •«Aoademica*'  being  written  in  the  form  of 
dlaloguei. 
c  About  lua  nuniage.  ^  See  letter  IS  of  this  hook. 

•  Beo  letters  4  and  11  of  this  book. 


LETTER  XVIL 

Ok  the  27th  I  hope  to  recdve  sometiiiiig  litMB 
Rome ;  not  that  I  had  given  any  particular  direc- 
tions. Therefore,  send  something  by  your  own 
people.  I  must  repeat  die  same  inq[mries;  wbac 
Brutus  intends  P  or  if  he  has  taken  any  stsps  ?  mad 
whether  there  is  anything  from  Ciesar?  Bat  whai 
are  these  things  ?  which  I  care  little  about :  I  want 
to  know  how  my  Attica  does.  Though  your  leCtcr. 
which  is  already  too  old,  bids  me  hope  the  ' 
yet  I  look  for  tome  recent  information. 


sr: 


LETTER  XVIIL 

You  see  the  advantage  of  being  near'.  JjttmM 
then  conclude  tiie  purchase  of  the  gardens  s.  Wkfle 
I  was  in  Tusculanum  I  seemed  to  be  taBdng  witb 

lu ;  to  firequent  was  the  interoourw  of  our  letters, 
ut  that  will  presently  be  the  ease  again  ^.  In  tlic 
mean  time,  at  your  suggestion,  I  have  completed 
the  books  to  Varro  with  some  aeuteneas.  Still  I 
wait  for  your  answer  to  what  I  wrote  to  you  :  first, 
by  what  means  you  understood  that  he  wished  it 
of  me ;  since  he,  who  is  himself  so  great  a  writer, 
never  addr«ned*  anything  to  me  :  tiien,  wbo  it  is 
that  he  envied,  unless  pei^ps  Brntosi.  For  if  he 
does  not  envy  him,  much  less  Hortenshu  ^,  or 
those  who  speak  upon  the  republic.  I  wish  you 
jHstinctly  to  inform  me  in  the  first  place,  wbe^ei 
you  conunue  in  the  same  mind,  that  I  sbould  sesd 
him  what  I  have  written,  or  whether  yon  think 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  But  of  this  when  we 
meet. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Mr  secretary  Hilarus,  to  whom  I  had  given  a 
letter  for  you,  was  just  gone  on  the  28th,  when  the 
messenger  arrived  with  your  letter  dated  the  day 
before ;  in  which  it  was  particnlariv  grati^ring  to 
me  that  my  Attica  begs  you  not  to  be  uneasy,  and 
that  you  say  there  is  no  danger.  Your  authority, 
I  see,  has  famously  recommended  the  Ligariaa 
oration.  For  Balbus  and  Oppins  wrote  to  me  to 
say  that  they  were  extremely  pleased  with  it,  and 
had  in  consequence  sent  it  to  Cseaar,  as  you  men- 
tioned to  me  before.  In  the  case  of  Varro,  I  am 
not  moved  by  any  apprehension  of  appearing  vain- 
glorious* ;  for  I  had  determined  to  include  no  livin| 
characters  in  my  dialogues'"  ;  but  since  yon  inform 
me  that  Varro  is  desirous  of  it.  and  sets  a  great 
value  upon  it,  I  have  composed  this  work,  and 

t  This  is  probably  sakl  In  reply  to  some  obeervatiaB  of 
Attions. 

r  Whiob  have  the  advantage  of  betng  eo  near  to  Bema. 
See  book  zU.  letter  37- 

>>  He  should  aoon  be  In  Tuacnlanam  again. 

>  Never  provoked  me  to  write  by  first  addiiiing  any  ef 
hU  numerous  works  to  me. 

i  See  letter  13  of  thU  book. 

^  To  whom  Cicero  had  inaorlbed  a  book  of  Philoeaphy ; 
or  thooe  In  whose  names  the  dialogue  Is  maintained  In  hi^ 
treatise  on  the  Republic. 

1  I  do  not  intert  Varro's  name  through  fear  of  betog  cen- 
sured for  adopting  the  great  names  of  perviBs  docejsed. 

"  See  book  xU.  letter  12. 
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completed  the  whole  Academical  discussioii  in  four 
books ;  I  know  not  how  well,  but  with  such  care, 
tbmt  nothing  can  exceed  it.  In  these,  what  had 
been  excellently  collected  by  Antiochus  against  the 
doctrine  of  incomprehensibility,  I  hare  attriboted 
to  Varro ;  to  this  I  reply  in  my  own  person,  and 
yon  are  the  third  in  our  conversation.  If  I  had 
made  Cotta  and  Varro  disputing  with  each  other, 
as  you  suggest  in  your  last  letter,  mine  would  be  a 
mute  character.  This  has  a  good  effect  in  old  peo* 
pie;  as  Ueraclides  has  done  in  several  books;  and  I 
in  the  six  books  on  Government.  I  have  three  books 
also  on  Oratory,  with  which  I  am  much  satisfied ; 
and  in  these  likewise  the  characters  are  such,  that 
it  became  me  to  be  silent.  For  the  speakers  are, 
Crassns,  Antonius,  Catulus  the  old  man,  C.  Julius 
brother  to  Catulus,  Cotta,  and  Sulpicius.  The 
discourse  is  supposed  to  be  held  while  I  was  a  boy, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  sustain  any  part 
in  it.  But  what  I  have  lately  written  are  in  the 
manner  of  Aristotle,  where  the  conversation  is  so 
managed,  that  he  himself  has  the  principal  part 
I  have  finished  the  five  books  on  the  Foundation 
o(  Moral  Duty,  so  as  to  give  the  Epicurean  doc- 
trine to  L.  Torquatus,  the  Stoical  to  M.  Cato,  the 
Peripatetic  to  M.  Piso ;  for  I  considered  that  their 
bdng  dead  would  preclude  all  jealousy.  These 
Academics,  as  you  know,  I  had  discussed  in  the 
Xiersons  of  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hortensins;  but 
in  truth  the  subject  did  not  suit  ^eir  characters ; 
being  more  logical  than  what  they  could  be  sup- 
posed ever  to  have  dreamed  of.  Therefore,  when 
I  read  your  letter  about  Varro,  I  seized  it  as  an 
inspiration.  Nothing  could  be  more  adapted  to 
that  species  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  seems  to 
take  particular  delight ;  or  to  the  support  of  such  a 
part,  that  I  could  manage  to  avoid  making  my  own 
sentiments  predominant.  For  the  opinions  of 
Antiochus  are  extremely  persuasive,  and  are  so 
carefully  expressed,  as  to  retain  the  acuteness  of 
Antiochus,  with  my  own  brilliancy  of  language,  if 
indeed  I  possess  any.  But  consider  again  and  again 
whether  you  think  these  books  ought  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Varro.  Some  things  occur  to  me  upon 
die  subject ;  but  these  when  we  meet. 


LETTER  XX. 

I  RAYK  received  from  Caesar  a  letter  of  condo- 
lence, dated  April  30th,  from  Seville.  I  have  not 
heard  what  has  been  promulgated  about  extending 
the  city";  and  should  be  glad  to  know.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  services  are  kindly  received  by 
Torquatus,  and  shall  not  fail  to  increase  them.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  now  to  add  to  my  Ligarian 
oration  anything  about  Tubero's  wife  and  daughter- 
in-law  ;  for  the  speech  has  been  widely  diMcmi- 
nated ;  nor  have  I  any  wish  to  defend  Tubero,  who 
is  wonderfully  fond  of  accusing  people.  Yon  have 
had  truly  a  fine  exhibition  o.  Though  I  am  very 
ilell  satisfied  with  this  place',  yet  I  am  desirous  of 
seeing  you,  and  shall  accordingly  return,  as  I  in- 
tended. I  imagine  you  have  had  a  meeting  with  my 
brother,  and  I  want  therefore  to  know  what  you 

B  See  letter  33  of  ihia  book. 

•  Probnbly  nlludlng  to  some  application,  or  perhaps  al- 
tercatfon  between  Tubero  and  thrae  ladies  before  Atticua. 
f  Arpinum. 


havedone^.  1  am  in  no  trouble  about  myreputatioo, 
whatever  I  may  foolishly  have  written  to  you  at 
that  time.  There  is  nothing  better  (for  there  is  no 
other  just  object  of  care)  than  this';  that  every- 
body through  his  whole  life  should  not  deviate  a 
hair's  breadth  from  a  right  conscience.  Observe 
how  philosophically  I  talk.  Do  you  suppose  I  am 
.engaged  in  these  speculations  to  no  purpose  ?  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  you  vexed ;  for  it  was  no- 
thing*. And,  to  return  again  to  the  same  point, 
do  you  think  that  I  have  altogether  any  other  care 
than  that  I  may  not  be  deficient  towards  him'  ? 
Or  is  this  my  object  forsooth,  that  I  may  appear 
to  preserve  the  public  opinion  ?  **  For  on  these 
things  there  is  no  dependence ^''  I  wish  I  were 
able  to  bear  my  domestic  troubles^  as  easily  as  I 
can  disregard  these.  But  you  suppose  me  to  have 
wished  something  which  has  not  been  accomplished^ 
Is  it  not  allowable,  then,  to  have  one's  own  opi.. 
nion  ?  But,  however,  what  was  then  done^  I  can- 
not help  approring ;  and  yet  I  can  very  well  lay 
aside  all  care  about  it,  as  inde^  1  do.  But  mora 
than  enough  of  trifles. 


LETTER  XXI. 

I  DBLiTKRBD  a  loug  letter  to  Hirthis,  which  I 
had  just  written  in  Tusculanum.  To  Uiat,  which 
you  sent  me  there,  I  shall  reply  at  some  other  time ; 
at  present  I  wish  to  advert  to  others.  What  can  I 
say  aoout  Torquatus,  till  I  have  heard  something 
from  Dolabella  ?  As  soon  as  that  happens,  you 
shall  immediately  know.  I  expect  a  messenger 
from  him  to-day,  or  at  farthest  to-morrow,  who 
shall  be  sent  on  to  you  as  soon  as  he  arrives.  1  am 
expecting  to  hear  from  Quintus  ;  for  when  I  was 
setting  out  from  Tusculanum  on  the  24th,  as  you 
know,  I  sent  a  messenger  to  him.  To  return  to  my 
business  ;  that  expression  of  yours,  which  had 
wonderfully  pleased  me,  now  exceedingly  dis- 
pleases; for  it  is  altogether  a  nautical  term,  as 
indeed  I  knew;  but  I  thought  that  when  die 
rowers  were  ordered  inhiberej  "  to  bade  their  oars," 
they  suspended  their  motion.  Yesterday,  however, 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  my  villa*,  I  learnt 
that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  for  they  do  not  suspend 
them,  but  move  them  in  another  manner.  This  is 
quite  different  from  the  Greek  lirox^i*     Therefore 

4  Tbwards  reconciling  Ctcero  and  (luintus.  See  the 
ninth  and  following  letters  of  book  xL 

r  So  lundostand  this  passage,  whidihas  been  variously 
interpreted  by  different  commentators. 

*  I  conoeire  this  alludes  to  Mme  expression  fallen  firom 
Atticns,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  Quintus  Cioero. 

t  This  seems  to  be  written  under  a  sense  of  philosophical 
propriety,  by  which  he  wa«  taught  to  be  anxious  about 
nothing  but  his  own  conduct 

n  In  the  original  is  a  fragmoit  only  of  aOreek  sentence, 
which,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  remainder,  must  be  supplied 
by  conjecture. 

▼  Meaning,  no  doubt,  his  afBictlon  for  his  daui^ter,  as 
well  as  his  concern  about  Terentia  and  Quintus. 

V  Respecting  his  conduct  towards  his  brother,  who 
seemed  to  take  offence  at  Cicero's  adTancing  money  to 
Porapeius,  while  he  suffered  Quintus  to  remain  in  difficult 
ties.  [See  book  xi.  letter  13.] » I.  am  aware  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  letter  has  been  very  differently  interpreted* 
and  suppofted  by  some  able  commentators  to  relate  to 
Cicero's  success  in  the  forum,  for  which  I  see  no  sufficient 
groimds. 

>  On  the  banks  of  the  Liris^  or  GarigUano. 
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let  it  ftand  in  the  book,  ••  it  was.  Mention  this 
aUo  to  Varro,  nnless  he  has  ahready  altered  it.  For 
there  is  no  better  word  than  I  had  used  before,  and 
which  is  warranted  by  the  anthority  of  Lncnlliis. 
Cameadea  also  makes  the  guard  of  the  boxer,  and 
the  action  of  the  charioteer  holding  in  his  horses, 
to  correspond  with  dvox^i  but  the  backing  the 
oars  is  attended  with  motion,  and  that  a  consider-, 
able  one,  while  the  ship  is  turned  round  to  the 
stem.  You  see  how  much  more  I  care  about  this, 
than  either  about  public  rumour  ^  ;  or  about 
Pollio ' :  let  me  hear  also  about  Pansa  \  if  any- 
thing certain  is  known  ;  for  I  imagine  it  has  been 
made  public ;  and  if  there  has  b^sen  any  news  of 
Critonius,  or  anything  ascertained  respecting  Me- 
tellus  and  Balbinus.  Tell  me,  is  it  your  pleasure 
to  publish  my  writings  first,  without  my  leave  ? 
Not  even  Hermodorus  did  this,  who  used  to  divulge 
Plato's  books;  from  whence  came  the  proverb, 
*'  Hermodorus  deals  in  words**.''  How  is  this  ? 
Do  you  think  it  right  that  anybody  should  have  it 
before  Brutus,  whom  I  addressed  at  your  sugges- 
tion'.  For  Balbus  wrote  me  word  that  he  had 
transcribed  the  fifth  book  of  the  Foundations  of 
Moral  Duty  from  you ;  in  which  I  have  not  indeed 
altered  much ;  yet  something.  But  you  will  do 
well  to  keep  back  the  others ;  that  Balbus  may  not 
receive  them  uncorrected,  or  Brutus  when  they 
are  stale.  But  enough  of  these  matters,  that  I  may 
not  seem  to  be  diligent  about  trifles.  'Though  now 
these  things  are  the  greatest  with  which  I  have  to 
do.  For  what  else  is  there  ?  I  am  using  such 
despatch  in  sending  to  Yarro  what  I  have  written 
at  your  suggestion,  as  already  to  have  forwarded  it 
to  Rome  to  be  transcribed.  You  may,  if  you 
please,  have  it  immediately  ;  for  I  have  written  to 
my  clerks  to  let  yours,  if  you  wished  it,  have  the 
liberty  of  copying  it ;  but  you  will  keep  it  private 
till  I  see  you ;  as  you  always  do  with  great  care, 
when  I  have  desired  it.  But  in  consequence  of 
my  having  omitted  to  mention  this  to  you,  Cserellia, 
glowing  with  a  wonderful  passion  for  philosophy, 
copies  from  your  people,  and  is  in  the  possession 
of  these  same  books  on  the  Foundations  of  Moral 
Duty.  And  I  assure  you  (subject  indeed  to  human 
fidlibility)  that  she  did  not  receive  them  from  my 
people ;  for  they  were  never  out  of  my  sight ;  and 
they  were,  besides,  so  far  from  making  two  copies, 
that  it  was  with  diificulty  they  completed  one.  I 
do  not  however  impute  any  fault  to  your  clerks : 
and  that  I  would  have  you  understand  ;  for  1  had 
omitted  to  say  that  I  did  not  yet  wish  them  to  get 
abroad.  What!  still  upon  trifles?  For  upon 
subjects  of  importance  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I 
agree  with  you  about  Dolabella.  Let  the  co-heirs^, 
as  yon  mention,  come  to  Tuscnlanum.  Balbus 
has  written  to  me  about  Cesar's  arrival,  that  it 
will  not  be  before  the  1st  of  August  The  account 
of  Attica  is  excellent,  that  she  has  less  fever,  is 
quieter,  and  bears  her  illness  with  patience.  As 
to  what  you  say  upon  that  subject  for  our  con- 

r  What  the  publio  may  mj  of  him,  as  in  the  iweoeding 
latter. 

>  He  had  been  left  by  Cmst  in  Spain. 

•  It  is  uncertain  to  whatsis  relates. 

^  Hermodorus  made  a  tniAo  of  pabUshiof  in  Sidljr  the 
lectures  he  had  heard  from  Plato. 

c  HlNti«!atise*'DeFinibus*' is  addreaed  to  Brutus,  and 
is  that  of  which  Cicero  here  speaks. 

^  See  letter  U  of  this  bo<du 


sideration  *,  in  which  I  take  no  less  interert  tkam 
you ;  so  far  as  I  know,  I  greatly  mpprove  of  the 
gentleman,  his  family,  and  fortune.  What  after 
all  is  the  chief  thing,  I  am  not  penooally  ac» 
quainted  with  him  ;  but  I  hear  favourable  report! 
from  Scrofii.  He  likewise  lives  very  near  yon,  if 
this  is  anything  to  the  purpose;  and  is  more 
noble '  than  his  father.  When  we  meet  therefore 
— and  it  will  be  vnth  a  mind  disposed  to  approve. 
For  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said,  I  have  a  re- 
gard for  his  father,  as  I  believe  you  know,  and 
greater  than  not  only  you,  but  than  he  is  aware 
of;  and  that,  both  deservedly,  and  of  long  standing. 


LETTER  XXII. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  I  ask  so  partico- 
larly  what  you  think  best  about  Yarro.  Some 
things  occur  to  me,  which  I  shall  reserve  tiU  we 
meet.  I  have  been  very  gUd  to  interweave  your 
name,  which  I  shall  do  frequently ;  for  it  was  by 
your  last  letter  that  I  first  understood  you  did  not 
object  to  it  About  Marcellus  r  I  had  before  heard 
from  Cassins  ;  and  Servius  sent  me  the  particnlan. 
What  a  sad  affair  !  To  come  back  to  my  first  sub- 
ject ;  there  is  no  place,  where  I  would  rather  have 
my  ^writings  remain,  than  with  you.  But  I  should 
like  not  to  have  them  sent  abroad,  till  vre  both  ap- 
prove of  it.  I  exempt  your  clerks  from  all  blame, 
and  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  you ;  notwith- 
standing what  I  wrote  to  you,  that  Cserellia  had 
some,  which  she  could  only  have  had  from  you.  I 
was  aware  of  the  propriety  of  gratifying  Balbus^; 
I  only  wished  that  it  might  not  be  given  to  Brutu 
when  it  was  grown  stale,  or  to  Balbus  when  it  was 
imperfect.  I  will  send  the  books  to  Yarro,  if  you 
think  it  right,  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  you.  You 
shall  know  the  cause  of  my  hesitation  when  we 
meet.  In  calling  upon  the  assignees,  yon  have  done 
quite  right.  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  so  much 
trouble  about  your  grandmother's  estate.  The 
case  of  our  friend  Brutus  is  very  vexatious ;  but  it 
is  the  condition  of  human  life.  The  ladies*  are  a 
little  unreasonable  in  bearing  such  hostile  disposi- 
tions, while  neither  of  them  are  chargeable  vrith 
dereliction  of  their  duty.  There  was  no  occasion 
to  call  upon  my  secretary  Tullius.  If  there  had 
been,  I  would  have  sent  you  word.  For  nothing 
has  been  deposited  with  him  under  the  title  of  a 
vowl ;  though  he  has  some  money  belonging  to 
me,  which  I  have  determined  to  apply  to  this 
purpose.  So  that  both  I  told  you  rightly  where  it 
was ;  and  he  rightly  denied  having  anything  nnder 
that  title.  But  let  us  at  once  enter  upon  this 
business  ^.  For  the  consecration  of  men  *,  I  do  not 

*  The  choosing  a  husband  for  Attica. 

'  Owing,  I  suppose,  to  his  mother^  family. 

r  See  letter  10  of  this  book. 

i»  On  acooont  of  his  influeooe  with  Cmmi. 

I  Meaning  probably  ServHia  and  Poroia,  the  motlMr  and 
wife  of  Brutua 

J  To  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  a  vow.  for  sodi 
he  considered  his  resolution  of  erecting  a  temple  to  his 
daughter. 

k  The  temple. 

1  Though  groves  were  nften  consecrated  to  heathen  gods, 
yet,  in  the  case  of  deifying  men,  something  more  open  to 
view  was  preferable. 
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qmte  approve  of  a  groTe,  because  it  is  too  unfre. 
qaented ;  notwithstanding  it  has  a  reputation  of 
sanctity.  But  this  also  shall  be  as  you  think  pro- 
per ;  for  you  are  my  guide  in  eyerything.  I  shall 
be  at  TascaluRi,  as  I  appointed";  and  I  wish 
jou  could  be  there  the  same  day.  But  if  anything 
should  prevent  you  (as  many  things  may),  at  least 
the  next  day,  when  the  co-heirs  are  to  come,  by 
whom  it  would  be  cruel  to  be  beset  without  you. 
Again  another  letter  without  a  word  about  Attica ; 
but  Uiis  I  pla«^  among  the  best  signs.  I  find  fault 
with  this ;  not  that  you,  but  that  she  should  not 
so  much  aa  send  her  compliments.  But  do  you 
make  my  very  best  compliments  both  to  her,  and 
to  Pilia ;  do  not  however  give  a  bint  of  my  being 
offended.  I  send  Cesar's  letter,  in  case  you  should 
not  have  read  it. 


LETTER   XXIII. 

To  the  letter  which  I  received  from  you  yester- 
day in  the  forenoon,  I  immediately  replied  ;  I  now 
answer  that  of  the  afternoon.  I  wish  Brutus  had 
rather  sent  for  me  ;  which  was  more  reasonable, 
considering  the  sadden  and  distant  journey  upon 
which  he  was  going  °  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  under 
our  present  feelings,  when  we  are  incapable  of  en- 
joying each  other's  society  (for  yon  know  in  what 
principally  consists  the  pleasure  of  living  together) 
I  shoidd  readily  have  acceded  to  our  meeting  in 
Rome,  rather  than  in  Tusculanum.  The  books  to 
Varro  were  no  impediment;  for  they  have  been 
re-made  •,  as  you  have  seen  ;  they  only  wait  to 
have  the  errors  of  the  clerks  corrected,  x  ou  know 
my  hesitation  about  these  books  ;  but  you  are 
answerable.  Those  which  I  am  to  send  to  Brutus, 
are  likewise  in  the  hands  of  the  transcribers.  Get 
my  business  settled,  as  you  mention  ;  though  Tre- 
batius  tells  me  they  all  make  those  deductions. 
What  do  you  think  these  people  will  do  1  You 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  house.  Conclude  it 
then  in  affability.  You  cannot  believe  how  much 
I  disregard  such  concerns.  I  assure  you  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  and  would  have  you  believe 
me,  that  my  paltry  possessions  are  more  plague 
than  pleasure  to  me;  and  that  I  am  more  dis- 
tressed by  having  nobody  c  on  whom  I  should 
bestow  them,  than  gratified  by  having  them  to 
use.  Trebatius  also  said  that  he  had  mentioned 
the  circumstance  *»  to  you.  But  perhaps  you  were 
afraid  I  should  be  sorry  to  hear  it.  That  indeed 
^as  kindly  intended ;  but,  believe  me,  I  do  not 
now  care  about  such  matters.  Therefore  enter  into 
negotiation,  and  clip  it  as  you  will,  and  make  an 
*nd  of  it.  Rouse  them,  call,  speak  to  them,  as  if 
you  thought  you  were  speaking  with  that  Scieva'. 

""July?.    See  letter  12  of  this  book. 

'  Perhaps  to  meet  Ccaar  on  his  way  tram  Spain. 

*  It  being  generally  agreed  that  the  word  d^eeti  must 
te  cmmeooa,  I  havo  suppoeed,  with  the  least  alteration, 
tj»at  it  ought  to  be  r^eetij  a  word  sufficiently  appropriate, 
u  it  is  considered  that  the  work  had  been  altogether 
'*'^*st,  the  characters  changed,  and  the  number  of  books 
«tended  from  two  to  four.    See  letter  IS  of  this  book. 

'  Alloding  to  his  daughter,  who  ha.1  been  in  distress, 
snd  formerly  wanted  his  asststunoe.  See  book  xi  letter  sa 

^  The  dedoctioos  in  payment 

'It  Is  um«rtain  who  this  is.  The  name  occurs  again, 
JjK  xiT.  letter  10,  and  is  there  supposed  to  signify  one  of 
*««Wt  soldiers  who  had  enriched  himself  by  the  plunder 


Do  not  suppose  that  they,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
grasping  at  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  will  re- 
mit anything  of  their  just  dues '.  Take  care  only 
about  the  day  * ;  and  even  that  with  civility. 


LETTER   XXIV. 

What  is  this  which  I  hear  from  Hermogenea 
Clodius,  that  Andromenes  had  told  him  he  had  seen 
Cicero  "  at  Corcyra  ?  For  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  known  to  you  ",  Has  he  Uien  sent  no  letter 
even  by  him  ?  Or  has  he  not  seen  him  ?  Let  me 
know  how  this  is.  What  more  should  1  say  to  you 
about  Varro  ?  The  four  books  are  in  your  pos- 
session, and  I  shall  be  sat^afied  with  whatever  you 
do.  I  am  restrained  by  no  *'  respect  for  the  Tro- 
jans^ ;"  why  should  I  ?  I  was  rather  afraid  how 
well  he  might  himself  like  it.  But  since  you  un- 
dertake it,  I  shall  rest  at  ease. 


LETTER  XXV. 

Rkspkctino  the  deductions)^  I  have  already 
replied  to  your  very  accurate  letter.  You  wiU 
make  an  end  of  it  therefore,  and  without  any 
hesitation,  or  revision.  It  is  proper  and  expe- 
dient that  this  should  be  done.  About  Andro- 
menes *,  I  had  supposed  it  must  be  as  you  say, 
otherwise  you  would  have  knoim  it,  and  mentioned 
it  to  me.  While  you  write  so  much  about  Brutus, 
you  say  nothing  of  yourself*.  But  when  do  you 
suppose  he  will  come  to  Tusculanum  ?  For  on  the 
14th  I  am  going  to  Rome.  What  I  meant  to  say 
to  Brutus  (but  what  I  perhaps  expressed  indis- 
tinctly, since  you  mention  your  having  read  it) 
was,  that  I  had  understood  from  your  letter,  that 
he  wished  me  not  to  go  up  at  this  time  merely  for 
the  sake  of  waiting  upon  hmi.  But  as  the  appointed 
time  of  my  going  ^  is  so  near,  I  beg  that  you  will 
take  care  that  this  may  be  no  impediment  to  his 
coming  to  Tusculantmi  for  his  own  convenience. 
For  I  had  no  intention  of  calling  upon  him  about 
the  sale,  since  you  alone  are  quite  suflBcient  in  a 
business  of  that  kind.  But  I  wanted  him  to  attest 
my  will ' ;  which  I  should  now  prefer  executing  at 
another  time,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  have  come 
to  Rome  for  that  purpose  ^.  I  have  accordingly 
written  to  Brutus,  what  I  really  thought,  that  there 

of  the  opposite  party.    The  aense  seems  to  require  that  it 
be  some  person  of  more  power  than  principle. 

*  Persons  who  have  got  money  by  unjustifiable  means, 
will  not  relinquish  Justifiable  advantages. 

t  That  the  money  may  be  ready  at  the  time  it  is  wanted. 

<>  His  son. 

▼  Atticus  having  possessions  in  Coroyra,  and  fluent 
communication  with  that  country. 

^  In  the  original  is  the  same  fragment  of  a  verse  so  often 
quoted  before.  [See  letter  13  of  this  book.]  The  meaning 
is,  that  he  had  no  need  to  fear  giving  offence. 

>  Varro.  7  See  letter  S3  of  this  book. 

*  See  letter  84  of  this  book. 

*  That  is  of  your  coming  to  Tusculanum,  as  vrell  as 
Brutus. 

b  To  attend  Brinnius's  sale.    See  letter  14  of  this  book. 

<  Wills  were  anciently  peifonned  with  great  solemnity. 
—Taylor,  C.  L.  p.  64. 

^  That  Brutus  may  not  imagine  I  go  up  now  ezpresdy 
to  get  his  attestation,  and  should  therefore  be  disappointed 
if  he  were  not  to  be  there. 
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"was  no  occasion  for  his  being  there  on  the  15th  *. 
I  shoold  be  glad  then  if  you  would  manage  this 
whole  business  so,  that  I  maj  not  in  the  iMst  in- 
terfere with  Bnitus*s  convenience.  But  what  is  it 
that  you  are  at  length  afraid  of^  because  I  desire 
the  books  to  be  given  to  Varro  on  your  responsibi- 
lity?  Eren  now,  if  you  have  any  doubt,  let  me 
know  it.  In  elegance  of  style  they  have  not  been 
surpassed.  I  should  like  Varro,  especially  as  he 
desires  it ;  but  he  is,  as  you  know,  **  a  stem  man, 
and  one  who  might  easily  take  exception  without 
just  cause '."  Accordingly  I  often  picture  to  my- 
self his  countenance,  complaining,  it  may  be,  that 
my  part  is  more  copiously  defended  in  those  books 
than  his  ;  though  you  will  perceive  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  if  ever  you  get  into  Epirus,  and  have 
leisure  to  examine  them.  For  at  present  I  give 
way  to  your  correspondence  with  iUexio '.  I  do 
not  however  despair  of  their  meeting  with  Varro's 
approbation;  and  after  being  at  the  expense  of 
lai^  paper  ^,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  have  that  de- 
sign adhered  to.  But  I  say  again  and  again,  that 
it  must  be  on  your  responsibility.  Therefore  if  you 
have  any  hesitation,  let  us  transfer  it  to  Brutus  ; 
for  he  also  is  an  Antiochian  K  O  variable  Academy, 
and  like  itself;  now  here,  now  there  J.  But,  pray 
how  did  you  like  my  letter  to  Varro  ?  May  I  die, 
if  I  ever  study  any  work,  as  I  have  done  this.  I 
have  not  even  dictated  to  Tiro,  who  is  used  to 
write  down  whole  sentences ;  but  to  Spinthems, 
syllable  by  syllable. 


N.  B.  Tike  96tk  Utter  imu  b^ore  innrUd  Sn  U»  proper 
placi,  n/ter  the  43d  of  hook  xli.] 


LETTER  XXVH. 

Respecting  the  letter  to  Caesar^,  I  was  always 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  first  to  be  submitted  to 
his  friends.  Otherwise  I  should  have  been  not 
only  wanting  in  attention  to  them,  but  should  also 
have  exposed  myself  to  some  danger,  in  case  of  his 
being  offended  with  me.  They  have  acted  ingenu- 
ously ;  and  I  take  it  kindly  that  they  have  not 
concealed  what  they  thought.  Especially  they  have 
done  well  in  suggesting  so  many  alterations,  that 
the  writing  it  afresh  is  more  than  the  occasion  de- 
mands. On  the  subject  of  the  Parthian  war, 
however,  what  ought  I  to  have  considered,  but 
what  I  supposed  him  to  wish  ?  For  what  other 
argument  could  my  letter  admit,  besides  flattery  ? 
Had  I  wished  to  recommend  what  I  thought  best, 
should  I  have  wanted  matter?  Therefore  the 
whole  letter  is  unnecessary.  For  where  the  ad- 
vantage  to  be  gained  csnnot  be  great ;    and  a 

•  The  day  of  Brinniog*  sale.     See  letter  S3  of  this  book. 

f  The  original  is  taken  from  Homer. 

r  Atticiu*!  bailifrin  BpiruB. 

^  A  presentation  copy  written  on  large  and  handsome 
paper. 

1  See  letter  19  of  this  book. 

J  He  compares  his  own  variableness  in  changing  the 
addreas.  to  the  variable  nature  of  the  Academic  philoeophy, 
which  he  professed,  ever  bending  to  circumstances,  and 
adopting  probability  in  the  place  of  fixed  principles. 

■(  See  book  xii.  letter  40.  This  letter  appears  to  have 
been  a  letter  of  advice  on  public  affairs,  which  made 
Cicero  anxious  to  have  the  approbation  of  some  of  Cesar's 
party ;  by  which  is  probably  to  be  understood  Balbus  and 
Oppius,  who  were  liltewiae  friends  to  Cicero. 


failure,  even  if  it  be  not  great,  may  be  prodnctiT* 
of  vexation ;  v^t  need  is  there  of  running  the 
risk?  Especially  when  I  consider,  that  hnviiv 
written  nothing  before,  he  would  expect  that  1 
should  write  nothing  till  the  whole  war  was  «t  an 
end.  I  am  even  apprehensive  that  he  may  imagine 
I  wished  this  to  be  as  a  soother  for  my  '*  Cato*.*'  Is 
short,  I  repented  of  having  written,  and  nfything 
could  fall  out  more  to  my  mind,  than  thnt  my 
labour  was  not  approved.  Besides,  I  should  have 
exposed  myself  to  the  calumnies  of  Cesar's  ad- 
herents, and  among  them  to  those  of  yoor  rela- 
tion ■•  But  I  return  "  to  the  subject  of  the  gmrdens. 
I  would  by  no  means  have  you  go  thither  but  with 
perfect  convenience  to  yourself;  for  there  is  no 
hurry.  Whatever  be  the  result,  let  ns  oae  our 
endeavours  about  Faberius.  Respecting  the  day  of 
sale,  however,  when  you  know  anything,  yon  wifl 
inform  me.  As  the  messenger,  who  came  from 
Cumanum,  reports  that  Attica  is  quite  well*  and 
says  that  he  has  a  letter  for  you,  I  send  him  on  to 
you  widiout  delay. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

As  you  were  to  inspect  the  gardens  to-day,  I 
shall  hear  to-morrow  what  you  have  thought  of 
them.  About  Faberius  you  will  let  me  know, 
when  he  is  arrived.  Respecting  the  letter  to 
Csesar,  believe  me  when  I  swear  that  I  cannot  do 
it  Not  that  the  baseness  of  it  deters  me ;  (though 
it  ought  exceedingly ;  for  how  base  is  flattery  ?) 
since  it  is  base  for  me  even  to  be  alive.  But,  as  I 
was  sayiug,  it  is  not  this  bsseness  that  deters  me; 
I  wish  it  was ;  for  I  should  then  be  what  I  ought 
to  be :  but  nothing  occurs  to  my  mind.  For  with 
regard  to  the  exhortations  of  tiiose  eloqueat  and 
learned  men<*  to  Alexander,  you  see  on  what  sub- 
jects they  are  employed.  They  are  addressed  to  a 
young  man  inflamed  with  the  love  of  the  truest 
glory,  and  asking  for  advice  in  the  pursuit  of 
lasting  praise.  It  is  easy  to  speak  in  an  honour- 
able cause.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  Yet  I  carved 
out  from  my  wooden  materials  something  that 
might  look  like  an  image;  and  in  this,  because 
there  were  some  things  a  little  better  than  what 
are  doing,  and  have  been  done,  they  are  censured. 
But  I  by  no  means  regret  this ;  for  if  that  Irtter 
had  been  delivered,  believe  me,  I  should  be  sony 
for  it.  What  ?  Do  not  you  see  how  that  very 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  with  all  his  understandittg 
and  all  his  moderation,  after  he  got  the  title  of 
king,  became  haughty,  cruel,  intemperate  ?  And 
do  you  suppose  ^is  man '  from  amidst  his  pro- 
cessions, the  comrade  of  Quirinus*t,  will  be  plosed 
with  this  temperate  letter  of  mine  ?  But  let  him 
rather  want  what  is  not  written  than  disapprove 
what  is  written.    In  short,  as  he  pleases.    That 


1  To  connteraot  any  di^leasure  Casar  mj^t  have  oon- 
oeived  from  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato. 

»  Young  Quintns  Cioero. 

•  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  expressfam  of  retorehig 
to  the  suljject,  is  often  used  to  mean,  not  returalas  ta 
what  had  been  said  before  In  the  sune  letter,  bat  reCom- 
ing  to  any  subject  previously  mentioned,  especially  if  U  ba 
one  of  frequoit  recurrence. 

o  Aristotle  and  Theopompus.    See  book  xii.  letttr  4a 

P  Cesar 

4  Bee  book  xii.  letter  46L 


TO  TITTO  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 
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Ardilmedean  problem ',  which  once  itimaUted  me* 
and  which  I  referred  to  yoa,  is  paat.  Now,  indeed, 
I  wish  for  that  issue  or  any  issue*,  much  more 
ardentlj  than  I  formerly  dreaded  it  Unless  some- 
thing else  prevent  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
you  here.  Nidas  has  beenl^  earnestly  sent  for  by 
Dolabella,  for  I  read  the  letter ;  and  Uiough  it  was 
against  my  inclination,  yet  it  was  at  my  instance 
that  he  went.    This  in  my  own  hand. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

Wbili  I  was  inquiring  of  Nidas  different 
things  relating  to  literary  people,  I  felly  as  it  were, 
by  <£ance  upon  the  subject  of  Talna^  He  made 
no  great  account  of  his  abilities,  but  said  that  he 
was  modest  and  prudent.  He  added,  however, 
what  I  did  not  like,  that  he  said  he  knew  he  had 
lately  paid  his  addresses  to  Comifida,  the  daughter 
of  Quintus",  who  was  an  old  woman,  and  had 
been  married  several  times;  but  the  match  was 
not  approved  by  the  ladies,  who  found  out  that  his 
property  did  not  exceed  800  sestertia  (6400/.). 
This  I  have  thought  it  right  you  should  know.  I 
have  learned  about  the  gardens,  both  from  your 
letter  and  from  Chrysippus^.  In  the  house,  with 
the  dulness  of  which  I  WM  well  acquainted,  I 
nnderstand  there  has  been  little  or  no  alteration. 
However,  he  speaks  well  of  the  larger  bath,  and 
•ays  that  out  of  the  smaller  may  be  constructed 
some  winter  apartments^.  A  covered  place  for 
ezerdse  must  therefore  be  added ;  which,  if  it  is 
made  as  large  as  that  in  Tusculanum,  will  not  cost 
much  more  than  half  the  price,  in  this  place.  But 
for  that  temple  which  I  want,  nothing  seems  more 
appropriate  than  the  grove  with  whidi  I  was  for- 
merly aoouainted ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  liUle 
frequented ;  now  I  hear  it  is  very  much  so  :  thore 
Is  nothing  that  I  should  prefer  to  it.  On  this 
subject  I  entreat  you  to  bear  with  my  extravagance. 
It  remains,  that  if  Faberius  pays  me  that  debt,  I 
vrould  not  have  you  make  a  question  about  the 
price.  I  would  have  you  outbid  Odio.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  exceed  the 
bounds  of  reason  ;  for  I  think  I  know  the  man. 
But  I  hear  he  has  been  so  roughly"  treated,  that  I 
do  notthink  he  will  care  to  be  apurehaser.  What? 
Would  he  suffer  ?~Bnt  why  do  I  reason  about  it  ? 
If  you  settle  this  Faberian  account,  let  me  have  it 
though  at  a  dear  rate :  if  not,  I  must  not  think  of 
it  even  at  a  cheap  one.  Let  us  try  Clodia  there- 
fore, fh>m  whom  I  entertain  hope,  both  on  account 
of  Uieir  bdng  much  cheaper,  and  because  Dola- 

'  This  probablj  mesas  the  flmburanmeat  in  whioh  ha 
found  himself  upon  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  defeat  of 
Pompeius*  of  whioh  he  speaks  so  much  in  hook  xL,  when 
oe  donbted  what  steps  he  ought  to  take  to  coodliate  Csaar, 
and  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  diq>leesureh 

*  Banishment,  or  death » now  appears  more  desirable  to 
htm  than  a  life  of  sorrow  and  dlsastisfootion,  sfter  the  loss 
of  Ms  daughter,  end  loss  of  the  freedom  of  the  state. 

*  It  seems  probable  that  this  may  have  been  somebody 
whom  Atticus  thoo^t  of  as  a  husband  for  Attica. 

>  Quintos  Oomifidtts. 

«  An  arohiteot  under  Cyms,  of  whom  mention  was  for- 
merly made.  See  book  U.  letter  X 

*  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  have  summer  and  winter 
anartments,  the  latter  of  which  Pltnins  calls  hibtrnaeuta. 
Kp.  il.  17. 

*  It  is  uncertain  to  what  rough  treatment  Cicero  refers. 


bella's  debt'  is  on  the  point  of  bdng  liquidated, 
so  that  I  may  trust  to  paying  in  ready  monay. 
Enough  about  the  gardens.  To-morrow  I  hope  to 
see  you,  unless  some  bushiess  prevent;  which  I 
wish  may  be  Faberins's.    However,  if  you  can. 


LETTER  XXX. 
I  RKTUBN  you  Cicero's*  letter.  O  hard-hearted 
man,  who  are  not  moved  with  his  dangers*  I  He 
accuses  me  also.  I  should  have  sent  you  his 
letter;  for  as  to  the  other  respecting  his  achieve- 
ments, I  take  it  to  be  a  copy  of  yours.  1  have 
sent  a  messenger  to  Cumanum  to-day,  to  whom  I 
have  entrusted  your  letter  to  Vestorius,  which  was 
brought  by  Pharnaces.  I  had  just  despatched 
Demea  to  you,  when  Eros  arrived.  But  there 
was  no  news  in  the  letter  he  brought,  excepting 
that  the  sale**  would  be  in  two  days.  Therefore 
after  that',  as  you  mention ;  and  I  wish  the  Fabe- 
rian business  may  previously  have  been  settled* 
Eros,  says  he',  will  not  come  to-day;  but  thinka 
he  may  to-morrow  morning.  You  must  pay  him 
attention ;  though  such  flattery  b  not  far  removed 
from  guilt.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Find  out,  if  yon  can,  who  were  the 
ten  commissioners  sent  to  Mummius*.  Polybiut 
does  not  mention  their  names.  I  remember  only 
the  consular  Albinus,  and  Sp.  Mummius,  and 
think  I  have  heard  Hortensius  name  Tuditanus. 
But  in  Libo's  annals  it  appears  that  Tuditenus  was 
made  pnetor  fourteen  years  after  Mummius's 
consulship ;  which  does  not  accord.  I  think  of 
writing  some  political  congress,  supposed  to  be 
held  at  Olympia,  or  where  you  will,  after  the 
manner  of  your  friend  Dicsarchus. 


LETTER  XXXL 
On  the  morning  of  the  2dth  I  received  by 
Demea'  a  letter  dated  the  day  before,  by  which  I 
might  expect  you  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  But 
I  apprehend  that  longing,  as  I  do,  for  your  arrival, 
I  shall  myself  be  the  occasion  of  stopping  you. 
For  I  cannot  suppose  the  Fkberian  business  will 
be  so  soon  despatched  (even  if  it  is  in  train)  but 
that  it  will  meet  with  some  impediment.  Whea 
you  are  at  liberty  therefore  s ;  as  you  are  still  likely 
to  be  kept  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  send  ma 
the  books  of  Diaearchus,  which  you  mention,  and 
likewise  his  tcm-dBoais^.     About  the    letter  to 

f  Doe  to  Cicerob 

I  Young  Quintos's.  See  letter  S  of  this  book. 

•  This  is  said  ironically  of  the  dangers  he  had  magnilleA 
in  his  campaign  with  Casar  in  Spain. 

^  Can  this  mean  the  sale  of  Scapula's  gardens? 

«  After  the  sale  you  will  come  to  me. 

OFaberina 

c  See  letters  4  and  6  of  this  book. 

f  It  appears  by  the  preceding  letter  that  Cicero  had  ssnt 
this  1>emea  before  to  Atticus,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  brought  back  a  letter  from  Atticus  to  Cicero,  which  is 
that  spoken  of.  The  expression  of  the  text  is  liable  to  the 
same  ambiguity  as  that  in  the  translation. 

r  The  sense  is  obrions,  that  he  wished  Atticus  to  some 
to  him  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty.  I  have  thought  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  was  sufficiently  clear,  without 
adding  to  the  originaL 

^  Meaning  his  book  upon  the  deacent  Into  Trophoninsli 
cave,  which  was  before  mentioned.  See  book  vL  letter  9, 
3B 
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Cerar  I  am  quite  deteimiued.  And  the  Tery  tiling 
whidi  they  say  he  mentiona  in  his  letter,  tiiat  he 
will  not  go  against  the  Parthians  till  affairs  at 
home  are  settled,  is  the  same  that  I  advised  in 
my  letter.  Bmt  were  it  otherwise,  whidierer  he 
chose  to  do,  be  might,  with  my  consent.  For  does 
he  wait  for  this  forsooth  ?  And  will  he  do  nothing 
bat  by  my  adrice  ?  Let  ns,  I  beseech  yon,  have 
done  with  this,  and  be  at  least  half-free ;  whkh 
we  may  yet  be  by  simng  nothing,  and  keeping 
quiet.  Bat  speak  to  Otho,  as  you  propose ;  and 
make  an  end,  my  Atticua,  of  that  business  ^  For 
I  can  find  no  other  place  where  I  can  be  with  yon, 
and  yet  not  be  in  the  forum.  With  regard  to  the 
price,  this  has  occurred  to  me.  C.  Albanius  is  the 
nearest  neighbour ;  who  bought  of  M.  Pilius  1000 
acres,  as  well  as  I  remember,  for  11,500  sestertia^ 
(92,000/.) ;  and  everything  is  now  lower.  But  my 
wishes  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  in  which 
I  am  likely  to  have  no  rival  besides  Otho.  Even 
upon  him  yon  will  be  able  to  make  some  impres- 
sion ;  and  the  easier,  if  you  have  the  assistance  of 
Canus^  O  silly  gluttony* !  Let  him  suppose  that 
I  maintain  the  sternness  of  a  father"*.  You  will 
reply  to  his  letter,  if  there  is  anything  yon  wish  to 
say. 


LETTER  XXXIL 
Hating  received  a  second  letter  from  yon  to- 
day,  I  did  not  care  to  leave  you  with  only  one  in 
return.  Do  as  you  mention  ik  regard  to  Faberios ; 
for  on  him  depends  the  whole  success  of  my  design. 
Had  not  this  design  been  in  agitation,  (believe  me 
in  this,  as  in  eveiything  else,)  I  should  not  trouble 
myself.  Therefore,  as  you  do  (for  nothing  can 
exceed  this)  nige,  insist,  accomplish.  I  £ould 
be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  both  books  of  Dicse- 
archus  on  the  Soul,  and  likewise  that  on  the 
Descent".  I  do  not  find  his  Tripoliticon,  or  the 
letter  which  he  sent  to  Aristozenus.  I  now  par- 
ticularly want  those  ^  three  books ;  they  would  be 
convenient  for  the  subject'  which  I  have  in  con- 
templation. The  "Torquatus^i  is  at  Rome :  I  have 
desired  it  may  be  sent  to  you.  The  *'  Catulus"  and 
"  LucuUns'' '  I  imagine  you  have  had  before  ;  but  T 
have  made  new  introductions  to  these  books,  which 
I  wish  you  to  have,  containing  an  eulogium  upon 
each  of  these  persons  ;  and  there  are  some  other 
additions.    Yon  have  not  quite  understood  what  I 

*  Of  the  garden!. 

J  I  ooaoeive  the  flgaret  oaght  to  be  Interpreted  Cemtie* 
duie*  quinquiu.  See  book  i.  letter  2.  note  J. 

^  (^  GeUlasGanaa  wae  an  early  friend  of  Attieat,  men- 
tioned by  Com.  Nepoe. 

1  This  probably  alludee  to  eome  acoount,  reoelved 
through  Attioae,  of  his  toniB  expensive  living, 

"  That  is,  PuUt  mepatrU  tturi  partei.  At  that  time 
parents  used  great  severity  towards  their  ohildran ;  for 
miiom  Plutarch  therefore  reoommends  the  Interference  of 
an  uncle.— «ee  Pint*  lit  pi  ^iXaStX^as  near  the  end. 

n  Entitled  Kordfioffa,  or  the  Descent  into  the  Cave  of 
Trophonios.    Bee  letter  31  of  this  book. 

<*  The  two  treatises  on  the  Soul,  and  that  upon  the 
Descent.  ^ 

f  Probably  his  Tnsculan  QuestionB. 

4  A  treatise  of  Cicero's,  so  called  from  Torquatns  being 
the  principal  character  named  In  It :  perhaps  the  first  book 
of  hU  treatise  <'  De  Finibus.'*  See  letter  6  of  this  book. 

**  The  original  names  of  two  books  of  his  *•  Aoademica.** 
See  letter  12  of  this  book. 


wrote  to  you  about  die  ten  comraiai 
I  suppose  was  owing  to  my  writing  by  abbiefia- 
tions.  For  I  meant  to  inquire  about  C.  Tnditaniis, 
who  I  heard  from  Hortensius  had  been  one  of  tke 
(en.  But  in  Libo's  annals  I  see  that  he  was  pne- 
tor  in  the  consulship  *of  P.  Popillius  and  P.  BLiipi- 
lius.  Could  he  then  have  been  a  connniaaionrr 
fourteen  yean  before  he  was  prstor  ?  Unless 
indeed  he  became  qusstor  extreinely  late,  whkb  I 
do  not  think  was  the  case ;  for  I  <K)aerve  tbat  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  cumle  *  ofl&oes  at 
the  regular  times.  I  knew  tbat  Poathmnios  was 
one  of  them,  whose  statne  you  say  yon  remembcr 
at  the  Isthmus.  It  is  he  wlio  was  with  Lnonllas; 
for  whom  I  have  to  thank  yon,  as  a  very  proper 
personage  at  that  oongress*.  Yo«  iriU  find  oat 
then  the  others  if  you  can ;  that  I  may  hove  a 
splendid  assemblage  of  charaolers. 


LETTER  XXXIIL 
Stranob  negligence  I  Can  you  suppooe  ^ot 
Balbus  and  Fkberins  had  ever  once  told  me  the 
declaration"  was  given  in  ?  Moreover,  it  was  by 
thdr  direction  that  I  sent  up  on  porpooe  to  make 
my  dedaration,  which  they  said  it  was  proper  to 
do.  It  was  made  by  the  freed-man  Philc»CiaMU.  1 
believe  you  are  acquainted  with  the  derk*  :  hot 
you  vrill  write  to  bun,  and  that  without  delay.  1 
have  sent  a  letter  to  Faberios,  as  yon  adviae ;  and 
imagme  you  will  have  had  some  communication  with 
Balbus  to-day  in  tiie  capitol.  I  have  no  serapk 
in  regard  to  Vlrgilius*'.  I  have  no  reason  lor  it 
on  his  own  account ;  and  if  I  should  pnrdiaae,  of 
what  will  he  have  to  complain  ?  But  yoa  nnst 
take  care,  that,  being  in  Africa,  he  does  not  act  the 
same  part  as  Cslius'.  You  vrill  oee  aboot  the 
account  with  Crispiusr.  But  if  Planees  thinks 
of  it",  there  may  be  some  difficulty.  Yoo  and  I 
are  both  of  us  deairous  that  yoa  should  cooae  to 
me  ;  but  this  business  must  not  be  left.  Thb  is 
indeed  good  news,  that  you  hope  Otho  may  be 
gained*.  Respecting  the  valuation,  as  you  say, 
when  we  have  entered  upon  the  negotiation ;  tiioogh 
his  letter  only  relates  to  the  quantity  of  land.  Coe- 
elude  with  Piso^  if  you  can.  I  have 
Diciearchus's  book,  and  expect  the 
Give  instructions  to  somebody  about  the  < 


>  The  pnrtors,  consuls,  censors,  and  chief  ttdOen^  vste 
allowed  to  use  particular  carriages,  citmu,  from  wbeacs 
they  were  called  cumle  offices. 

*  Which  Cioero  proposed  to  introdooe  In  aoina  new  tns- 
tise.  See  letter  SO  of  this  book. 

«  A  declaration  of  each  personal  property  was  givwi  ia 
to  the  censors  every  fifth  year ;  and  in  the  intennd,  erery 
new  accession  was  registered  by  the  prartor.  Tbe  < 
tion  here  q>oken  of  may  probably  relate  to  • 
of  Faberius's  property  to  Cicero. 

▼  The  secretary  whose  business  It  was  to  necelTe  the 
declaration. 

^  Tirgillus,  one  of  the  oo-heirs  of  Scapula,  upptun  to 
have  been  in  Africa  in  support  of  Pompdas%  pwly,  la 
consequence  of  which  it  is  probable  his  share  may  have 


*  In  surrendering  upon  condition  of  reoovertng  hia  pre- 
party.  TkimCmliuB  is  supposed  to  be  a  dHTtaroDt  pama 
from  him  menUoned  in  letter  SeMkia  book 

7  Mentioned  in  book  xli.  letter  34. 

*  Designs  to  purchase  the  gardens. 

*  See  letter  31  of  this  book, 
b  See  book  zU.  letters 
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He  will  find  it  in  the  book  which  oon- 
ains  the  decrees  of  the  lenate  in  the  coneoUte  of 
ya.  Comeliiis  and  L.  Munmius.    Your  coojec- 
ure  about  Tuditaniu  it  very  probable;  that,  as 
le  was  at  Corinth,  (for  Hortensins  did  not  men- 
ion  it  inconsideratelx,)  he  was  then  either  qusstor 
>r  nanlitary  tribnne ;  and  I  rather  snppoae  this  to 
biave  been  the  case.    Yon  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
tbia  from  Antiochns.    Learn  also  in  what  year  he 
«raa   qosestor,  or  military  tribnne.      If  neither 
ag^vees,  then,  whether  he  was  in  the  nmmber  of 
the  lieutenants  or  of  the  pages' ;  provided  he  was 
in  that  war  at  all.    I  was  speaking  of  Varro,  and 
behold  the  wolf  in  the  fable «.    For  he  came  to 
me,  and  at  such  a  time,  that  I  invited  him  to  stay ; 
but  did  not  use  so  much  violence  as  to  tear  his 
coat ' ;  for  I  remember  that  expression  of  yours ; 
and  they  were  a  large  company,  and  I  was  not 
prepared.      Neverthdess,    soon    after    came   C. 
Capito  with  T.  Carrinas.    Their  coats  I  scarcely 
tODbched* ;  yet  they  stayed,  and  it  fell  out  very 
welL    But  Capito,  bv  chance,  entered  upon  the 
subject  of  enlarging  the  cityi^ ;  that  the  Tiber  was 
to  be  brought  from  the  Mulvian  bridge  at  the  foot 
of  the  Vatican  hills;   that  the  Campus  Martius 
was  to  be  built  up,  and  the  Vatican  plain  to  be 
converted  into  another  Campus  Martins.     "  What 
do  you  say  ?  "  cried  I.    "  t  am  going  to  the  auc- 
tion, that,  if  I  can  with  propriety,  I  may  purchaae 
Scapula's  gardens.*'     "Take  care  how  von  do 
it,"  says  he  ;  **  for  the  law  will  certainly  be  car- 
ried, as  it  is  Cesar's  wish."    I  heard  him  very 
patiently,  but  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  take  place. 
But  what  say  you  ?    You  know  Capito's  diligence 
in  seeking  out  news.     He  is  not  inferior  to  (^mil- 
lus.    Let  me  hear  about  the  business  of  the  15th* ; 
for  it  is  that  which  brings  me  up.     I  had  likewise 
some  other  affairs,  which,  however,  I  can  easily 
transact  two  or  three  days  later.    But  I  by  no 
means  wish  you  to  be  harassed  with  travelling.    1 
also  forgive  Dionysius.    As  to  what  you  say  about 
Brutus,  I  have  set  him  quite  at  liberty,  as  fiir  as 
relates  to  me ;  for  I  wrote  to  him  yesterday  to  say 
that  I  had  no  occasion  for  his  assistance  on  the 
IdthJ. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

I  CAMB  to  Astura  the  25th  ^,  having  stopped 
three  hours  at  Lanuvium  to  avoid  the  heat  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  without  much  trouble 
get  me  excused  from  going  to  Rome  before  the 
5th* ;  whidi  you  can  do  through  Egnatius.  But, 
above  all,  my  principal*  concern  is,  that  yon 

e  Whow  names  he  wlahed  to  know.  See  letter  30  of  thla 


should  complete  the  arrangement  with  Pnblilins" 
while  I  may  be  considered  as  absent.  Write  me 
word  what  is  said  about  this.  *'  As  if  the  people 
cared  forsooth**."  In  truth,  I  apprehend  not;  for 
it  is  an  old  story.  But  I  wanted  to  fill  the  psge. 
Why  should  I  say  more  ?  as  I  shall  presently  be' 
with  you,  unless  yon  put  it  off.  For  I  have  already 
written  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  gardens. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

O  DisoRACsruL  circnmstance  !  Your  name- 
sake i*  is  enlarging  the  city,  which  he  never  saw  till 
within  these  two  years,  and  which  he  thinks  too 
little  even  to  hold  him.  I  expect  to  hear  from  yon 
upon  this  subject.  You  say  that  you  will  present  the 
books  4  to  Varro  as  soon  as  he  arrives.  He  has 
got  them  then  by  this  time,  and  all  doubt  is  at  an 
end.  Ah  !  if  you  could  know  what  risk  you  run'  1 
unless  my  letter  has  perhaps  stopped  you.  But 
you  had  not  received  it  when  you  wrote  last  I  am 
anxious  to  know  therefore  how  the  affair  stands. 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

Though  what  you  tell  me  of  Brutus's  affection, 
and  your  walk  together,  is  nothing  new,  but  the 
very  same  that  I  have  often  heard  before ;  yet  the 
oftoner,  the  more  agreeable.  And  it  is  the  more 
gratifying  to  me,  because  you  take  pleasure  in  it; 
and  the  more  certain  because  it  comes  from  you. 


*  Young  men  of  funlly  who  went  for  instruction  In  the 
mite  of  the  provincial  govemorai 

«  As  he  tpakt  of  him,  in  he  came. 

'  I  nippose  this  to  allude  to  some  joking  ezpresilan 
formerl  J  used  by  Attious. 

r  He  did  not  preas  them  to  stay. 

k  See  letter  20  of  this  book. 

i  See  letter  25  of  this  book.     The  day  of  BrinninS*  sale. 

J  In  the  text  isldlb.  Mai.,  but  it  has  Justiy  been  sus- 
pected that  this  is  an  error,  or  false  interpolation.  The 
month  intended  was  probably  July,  the  time  of  Brinniu^ 
ade. 

Probably  In  July,  after  bis  return  from  Arpinum. 
or  August 

*  I  prefer  the  making  Majcimum  begin  the  sentence; 
for  Cloero  nowhere  else  Joins  It  with  Egnatius. 


LETTER  XXXVn. 

I  ssND  you  this  second  letter  to-day.    Nothing 
!  can  be  more  convenient  or  more  suitable  than  what 
I  you  mention  about  Xeno's  debt,  and  the  forty  ses- 
!  tertia  (300/.)  from  Epirus ".     The  younger  Balbus 
'  spake  of  that  business*  to  me  in  the  same  manner. 
There  is  nothing  new,  but  that  Hirtius  disputed 
sharply  with  Quintus"  in  my  behalf;  while  he  ^  con- 
tinued everywhere,  and  especially  in  company,  to 
utter  many  calumnies  first  about  me,  then  i^ut 
his  own  father.    But  nothing  of  what  he  said  was 
so  plausible,  as  that  we  were  both  exceedingly  hostile 
towards  Csesar ;  that  we  vrere  not  to  be  trusted ; 
and  that  I  was  even  to  be  guarded  against.    It 
was  quite  formidable  ^  but  that  I  knew  our  king 
was  aware  of  my  having  no  spirit  left    He  said 

n  Respecting  bis  divorce  fhnn  PubliUa,  and  the  refWj* 
ment  of  her  dower. 

o  A  well-known  ezpreaiion  in  the '« Andria**  of  Teren- 
tiua. 

p  This  was  probably  some  surveyor,  at  whose  suggestion 
Cesar  may  have  thought  of  extending  the  cHij, 

4  The  '*  Academlca,**  addressed  to  Yano.  Which,  though 
done  at  Atticns'  suggestion,  yet  Attious  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  recommending.     See  letter  2ft  of  this  book. 

r  Said  in  pleasant  mockery  of  his  fHend's  timidity. 

>  This  money  due  to  AtUcus  firom  bis  estates  in  Epims, 
and  a  debt  tnm  Xeno  at  Athens,  [see  book  v.  letter  10,] 
was  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  young  Cicero  In  Athens, 
and  repaid  by  his  father  at  Rome.  ^ 

>  The  calumnies  of  young  Qnintus.  who  was  with  the 
army  in  Spain.    See  book  xll.  letter  38. 

«>  The  nephew. 
▼  Quintna. 
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too  that  I  was  lerere  towards  my  ion  Cicero ;  but 
of  that  as  he  pleases.  I  am  glad  I  gave  to  Lepta's 
messenger  mj  panegyric  on  Porcia^  before  I 
receiTed  your  letter.  Yon  will  take  care,  therefore, 
if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  that  if  it  is  sent  to 
Domitios  and  Brutus,  it  may  be  sent  in  this  form*. 
You  wiQ  continue  to  give*  me  daily  information 
about  the  gladiators  7,  and  other  suli^ects  that  are 
blown  about,  as  you  call  it.  I  should  be  glad,  if 
you  think  wcdl  of  it,  that  yon  would  call  upon  Bal- 
bus  and  Offilius  about  advertising  the  sale*.  I  spake 
to  Balbus  myself,  who  agreed  to  it.  I  imagine  Offi- 
lius has  a  written  account  of  all  the  property. 
Balbus  has  also.  But  Balbus  wished  for  an  early 
day,  and  at  Rome ;  if  Cssar's  arrival  should  be 
delayed,  the  day  might  be  put  off.  But  he  seems 
to  be  just  here,  ^erefore  take  the  whole  into 
consideration;  for  Vestorins  has  signiiied  his 
acquiescence  *. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

As  I  was  writing  before  dawn  against  the  Epicu- 
reans \  by  the  same  lamp  and  labour'  I  scrawled 
something  to  you,  and  sent  it  before  it  was  light 
Afterwards,  having  slept  again,  when  I  got  up  at 
sun-rise  I  received  a  letter  from  your  sister's  son  ', 
which  I  send  you.  The  beginning  of  it  is  very 
reproachful ;  but  perhaps  **  he  did  it  without  con- 
sideration <."  It  runs  thus:  **  I  am  sorry  for 
everything  that  can  be  said  discreditably  of  you.** 
Meaning  that  many  things  might  be  said  against 
me,  though  he  professed  not  to  approve  it.  Can 
anything  be  more  foul  ?  But  you  shall  read  the 
rest,  and  judge  for  yourself;  for  I  inclose  it  to 
you.  You  mentioned  sometime  since,  that  he  was 
struck  with  the  daily  and  continual  commendations 
of  our  friend  Brutus,  such  as  manv  persons  have 
told  me  he  bestows  upon  me.  He  'has  said  some- 
thing about  it  to  me,  and  I  imagine  to  you,  which 
you  will  let  me  know.  What  he  may  have  written 
to  his  father  about  me,  I  cannot  telL  But  observe 
how  dutifully  he  speaks  of  his  mother:  *'  In  order," 
says  he,  ^  that  I  might  be  with  you  f  as  much  as 
pcNMible,  I  wished  to  have  a  house  hired  for  me, 
and  so  I  told  you ;  but  you  have  not  done  it,  so 
that  we  shall  be  less  togetner.  For  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  that  house ;  you  knew  why.''    The  reason 


^  Cato%  litter,  who  had  laUly  died.  She  was  mother 
to  Domitius.  See  letter  48  of  this  book,  which  should  hare 
preoeded  this. 

«  In  the  corrected  form  in  which  Cicero  had  sent  It  pre- 
vionsly  to  1^8  hetring  from  Atticus  on  the  subject. 

7  To  be  exhibited  upon  Cttsar's  return  from  Spain. 

*  It  Is  not  certain  what  sale  is  here  intended ;  possibly 
that  of  Clurius's  property.  [See  letter  45  of  this  book.] 
Balbus  probably  acted  as  Cesar's  agent. 

X  That  is,  his  readiness  to  hare  it  take  place  at  an  early 
day. 

<>  The  2d  book  of  his  Tusculan  Questions,  on  whidi  he 
was  at  this  time  engaged. 

«  Writing  before  it  was  light,  he  of  oouiw  wrote  by  a 
lamp.  The  expression  *'  lamp  and  labour"  was  familiar  to 
the  Romans ;  and  though  not  so  in  English,  it  seemed  de- 
sirable nevertheless  to  preserve  it  in  the  translation. 

J  Quintufc 

•  I  suspect  the  Greek  expression  in  the  original  to  be 
taktn  from  some  former  letter  of  Atticus,  written  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  nephew's  misconduct 

f  Qulntus  the  younger. 

r  Uis  father,  to  whom  this  letter  waa  written. 


his  fother  gives,  is  his  avernon  to  his  modier. 
Now  help  me,  my  Atdcos,  with  yoor  advice. 
**  Shall  I  mount  the  lofty  wall  of  justice  ■"  ?"  that 
is,  shall  I  openly  spurn  him,  and  cast  him  off  ? 
<*  Or  shaU  I  use  the  crooked  pathsof  dissimulation  ?" 
For  I  may  add  with  Pindar — '*  to  say  the  truth,  ay 
mind  is  divided."  The  former  is  more  soitable  to 
my  disposition ;  but  perhaps  the  latter  to  the  tiaes^ 
Whatever  be  your  opinion,  be  assured  that  saiae  is 
the  same.  I  am  most  apprehensive  of  hia  intrad- 
ing  upon  me  in  Tnscnlannm.  It  would  be  easier 
managed  in  a  greater  concourse.  Shall  I  reaaofve' 
thento  Astnra?  What  if  Cesar  ahould  soddenly 
arrive  ?  Help  me,  I  beseedi  you,  with  your  advice. 
I  will  do  as  you  determine. 


LETTER   XXXIX. 

O  YANiTT  beyond  belief  J !  To  tell  his  fiatfacr 
that  he  must  absent  himself  from  home  on  account 
of  his  mother!  How  dutiful!  But  his  &thcr 
already  relaxes,  and  sap  that  his  son  had  reason  to 
be  angry  with  him.  I  will,  however,  follow  yov 
advice ;  for  I  see  you  prefer  the  crooked  ^.  I  wil 
go  to  Rome,  as -you  recommend,  though  agaiMt 
my  inclination;  for  I  am  deeply  engaged  in 
writing.  By  the  same  opportunity,  you  say  I  sfadl 
see  Brutus,  But  were  it  not  for  thai  other  reaaon ', 
this  circumstance  "  would  not  bring  me  op  :  fer 
he  does  not  come  from  whence  I  could  wiA*; 
nor  has  he  been  long  absent,  or  ever  written  to  me. 
But  yet  I  want  to  know  how  his  journey  has  tvned 
out  ^  I  should  be  glad  if  vou  would  tend  me  the 
books  which  I  before  mentioned  to  yon,  e^iecaUy 
those  of  PhsBdrus,  entitled  ntoiirvitr  and  'EAAdlst  K 


LETTER  XL. 

Dovs  Brutus  say  this,  that  C«sar  brings  good 
tidings  to  worthy  people  ?  But  where  will  he  find 
them  ?  Unless  perhaps  he  hangs  himself^  But 
here  what  support  he  meets  with !  Where  then  is 
that  device  of  yours,  which  I  saw  in  the  Piartiieaoo', 

k  Taken  fhwn  Pindar,  and  quoted  mora  at  lmi0k  fef 
Plato  in  his  Republic 

>  To  be  out  of  Quintus's  way. 

J  I  have  supposed  it  ought  to  be  written  mcrtiMUmu. 

^  This  relates  to  the  crooked  patht  cf  ditgim^UaHom  nss- 
tioned  in  the  preceding  letter. 

1  To  avoid  encountering  his  nephew  in  Tusrulaimm. 

m  The  meeting  Bmtua. 

n  Cicero  did  not  approve  of  Brutuss  paying  ooon  to 
Cesar  by  going  so  Isr  to  attend  him  on  his  retnn  to 
Rome. 

o  One  ol^eot  of  his  Journey  sssms  to  have  been  the  oft> 
taining  the  prwtorship  through  Cnar^  fiivonr. 

P  Commentators  are  not  agreed  about  the  text,  and  ft  Is 
in  vain  to  oonjecture  what  theae  books  might  be. 

4  This  may  probably  allude  to  something  preriooily  saM 
by  Atticus.  It  appears  to  be  meant  of  Cscsar,  who  havteg 
oocaskned  the  death  of  so  many  good  cltixens,  could  only 
find  in  the  regions  of  the  dead  any  deserving  that  name. 

*  It  seems  most  probable  that  this  may  mean  soma 
library,  or  gallery,  bdonging  to  Brutus,  so  called  Cram  the 
temple  at  Aliens,  and  In  wMdi  he  ml^t,  by  the  adries 
of  Atticus,  have  placed  statues,  or  plotnres,  of  hia  antes 
tors  Brutus  and  Ahala,  the  aasertors  of  their  country^ 
liberty,  the  first  against  Tarquinius,  the  seoood  against 
Q.MeUns. 
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of  Ahala  and  Brntnst  Batwbat  con  he  do?  I 
•in  pleased  with  what  follows*,  that  not  even  heS 
who  has  been  the  source  of  all  oar  atrocities,  thinks 
well  of  our  nephew.  I  had  feared  that  eren  Bm- 
tns  might  entertain  affection  for  him  :  for  so  he 
intimated  in  the  letter  he  wrote  in  reply  to  mine. 
I  wish  he*  had  tasted  some  of  his  "  stories.  Bat, 
as  yon  say,  when  we  meet.  Yet  what  do  you 
advise  ?  that  I  should  go  ap  ?  or  stay  ?  To  say 
the  truth,  I  am  both  entangled  in  my  books,  and 
unwilling  to  receive  him*  here.  I  understand  his 
father  is  gone  to-day  to  meet  him  at  the  Acrono- 
man  rocks'.  It  is  surprising  how  angry  he  went ; 
so  that  I  was  obliged  to  check  him.  But  I  am 
mTself  easily  changed.  Therefore  I  must  hereafter 
take  care  how  I  conduct  myself '.  But  consider 
what  you  think  of  my  going  up ;  and,  if  it  can 
be  clearly  seen  to*morrow,  let  me  be  informed  of 
everything  early  in  the  morning  ■. 


LETTER  XLI. 

I  BAYB  sent  to  Quintus  the  letter  for  your 
sister.  'Upon  his  complaining  of  the  quarrel 
between  young  Quintus  and  his  mother,  (on  which 
account  he  told  bis  son  that  he  would  remove  from 
his  house  *,)  I  mentioned  that  he  had  written  a  very 
proper  letter  to  his  mother,  but  none  to  you.  He 
was  surprised  at  the  first  circumstance ;  but  with 
regard  to  you,  he  said  the  fhult  rested  with  him- 
self, as  he  had  repeatedly  written  to  his  son 
in  terms  of  severity  respecting  your  unldndness 
towards  him.  But  upon  his  saying  that  he  relented, 
I  told  him  (after  reading  your  letter  recommend- 
ing^ dissimulation)  that  I  should  not  be  angry  with 
him.  For  then  came  on  the  mention  of  Cana  <. 
And  indeed,  if  that  proposal  should  be  adopted,  it' 
became  necessary.  But,  as  yon  observe,  some 
attention  must  be  paid  to  our  own  dignity;  and 
we  ought  both  to  be  in  the  same  mind,  though  his 
offence  towards  me  is  thegreater  and  more  notorious. 
But  if  Brutus  brings  anything  conciliatory,  we 
must  not  hesitate.  When  we  meet,  however :  for 
it  is  a  thing  of  some  moment,  and  requires  caution. 
To-morrow  therefore  *,  unless  I  receive  from  you 
some  farther  leave '  of  absence. 

•  In  AtUooa^  letter. 

<  CCMT. 

"  Brutus. 

▼  <luiiitu«'  stories  sgalnst  Olotro. 

^  Qulnioa. 

>  The  text  is  aoocrtain,  and  the  |daos  unknown. 

7  So  I  ooDoeivo  the  ■sntence  oofht  to  bo  oompleted  ; 
nwntng  that  he  must  be  csrefOl  bow  be  reproaobed  bis 
nepbew,  wbom  be  mlgbt  soon  after  have  occtiaion  to 
defend,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

«  Early  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  He  wanted  to 
rsoeive  from  Attioos  an  early  aoooont  of  everything  reUt- 
IngtoCcear'sapproaob,  that  be  might  ngolate  his  mea- 
sures accordingly. 

•  See  letter  37  of  this  book. 
^  See  letter  38  of  this  book. 

«  To  be  propoeed  as  a  match  for  Qointns. 

•  It  was  neoeieary  to  diMMmble  his  dliplsssura. 

•  I  shall  see  yon  in  Rome. 

f  Some  intimation  that  I  need  not  so  soon  go  up  to  Rome. 
See  letter  43  of  this  book. 


LETTER  XLII. 

He  V  came  to  me,  and  was  very  mudi  dejected ; 
upon  which  I  said,  but  what  makes  you  so 
thoughtful  ?  Do  you  ask,  says  he,  one  who  has  a 
journey  to  perform ;  and  a  journey  to  the  war,  and 
that  a  dangerous  and  a  disgraceful  one^?  What 
then  obliges  you  to  go?  said  I.  My  debts,  he 
replied ;  and  yet  I  have  not  even  enough  to  sup- 
port me  on  the  road.  In  this  place  f  borrowed 
something  from  your  eloquence,  and  held  my 
tongue.  But,  he  went  on  to  say,  I  am  most  of  all 
vexed  about  my  uncle.  On  what  account  ?  said  I. 
Because,  says  he,  he  is  angij  with  me.  Why  do 
yon  suffer  it  ?  I  said.  (For  I  chose  rather  to  say 
so,  than,  why  do  you  give  occasion  for  it  ?)  I  will 
not  suffer  it,  says  he ;  for  I  vrill  remove  the  cause 
of  it.  You  do  rightly,  said  I ;  but  if  it  is  not 
troublesome,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
cause  may  be.  Because,  whilst  I  was  deliberatiog 
whom  I  uiould  marry,  I  did  not  satisfy  my  mother, 
and  so  did  not  satisfy  him.  But  at  present  there 
is  nothing  I  so  much  wish  S  and  am  ready  to  do 
what  they  desire.  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  well, 
said  I,  and  I  commend  you.  But  how  soon  ?  I  am 
indifferent  about  the  time,  said  he,  since  I  approve 
of  the  thing.  But  I  think,  said  I,  that  it  should  be 
before  you  set  out ;  for  so  you  will  give  satisfaction 
also  to  your  fiither.  1  wUl  do,  says  he,  as  you 
advise.  So  ended  this  dialogic.  But  hark  you : 
you  recollect  that  my  birUi-day  is  Ae  3d  of 
January ;  you  will  accordingly  be  with  me.  Jast 
as  I  had  finished  my  letter,  see  here,  Lepidus  begs 
me  to  come  up.  I  imagine  the  augurs  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  way  of  consecrating  a  temple.  But  1^ 
us  go  J.    I  shall  therefore  see  you. 


LETTER  XLIIL 

I  SHALL  certainly  avail  myself  of  this  delay  of  a 

day ;  and  you  have  done  very  kindly  to  let  me 

know  it,  anid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  write  yourself 

immediately  from  the  sports,  and  to  let  me  get 

r»ur  letter  at  a  time  when  I  did  not  expect  it. 
have  indeed  some  business  to  transact  in  Rome, 
but  I  can  do  it  two  days  later. 


LETTER  XLIV. 
Your  letter  was  most  pleasing,  however  un- 
pleasant the  circumstance  of  the  procession  K  But 
yet  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  know  everything,  even  that 
affidr  of  Cotta*.      The  populace  indeed  behaved 

r  Young  (Inintns. 

k  Against  the  Parthians,  by  wbom  Crsswii  bad  been 
defeated  and  dain. 

i  As  to  give  them  latirfMttton.  «u 

J  Here  foUow  two  Greek  WMds,  probably  corrupted,  and 
rendered  little  more  intelligible  by  the  oonjecturea  of  com- 
mentators. 

k  The  prooeerion  here  qxdcen  of  seems  to  have  been  that 
called  Circensian,  exhibited  in  the  Circus  3faximuB.  where 
the  images  of  the  gode  were  drawn  along  with  great  pnnp 
previooily  to  the  exhibition  of  the  gamee.  On  tlUv  occasion 
Ccear^e  image  was  alio  drawn  next  to  that  of  Victory,  by 
an  adalat(^  decree  of  the  eenatei 

1  It  li  suppoeed  that  Cotta,  even  at  this  time,  began  to 
epeak  of  making  Cuar  a  king,  on  pretcooe  of  ioroe  obecuze 
propbeoy  that  the  Parthians  could  <mSy  be  conquered  by  a 
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nobly  in  giving  do  appUnse  even  to  the  statoe  of 
Victory,  on  account  of  its  bad  neighboor  ">.  Bnitiu 
has  been  with  me,  and  wished  me  very  much  to  write 
something  to  Cssar ;  to  which  I  agreed ;  bnt  on  con- 
dition  that  he  would  see  the  procession".  And  have 
you  ventured  to  present  the  books  to  Varro  "  ?  1 
am  anxious  to  know  what  he  may  think  of  them. 
But  when  will  he  read  them  ?  I  quite  approve  of 
your  conduct  about  Attica  K  It  Is  something  to 
have  the  mind  elevated  with  the  sight,  as  weU  as 
with  the  awe  and  cdebritv,  of  the  ceremony.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  Gotta  4.  Libo 
I  tave  with  me,  and  I  had  Casca  before.  Brutus 
has  informed  me  upon  the  authority  of  T.  Ligarius, 
that  the  naming  of  L.  Curfidius  in  the  Ligarian 
speech  is  my  mistake ;  bnt,  as  they  say,  an  error  of 
memory.  I  knew  that  Cui^dius  was  very  intimate 
with  the  familv  of  Ligarius ;  but  I  see  that  he  had 
died  previously.  Therefore  give  instructions  to 
Phamaces,  Antaeus,  and  Salvius',  to  erase  that 
name  fiom  all  the  copies. 


LETTER  XLV. 

Lamia  was  with  me  after  you  left  me ;  and  he 
brought  me  a  letter  he  had  received  fh>m  Caesar, 
which,  though  it  was  dated  antecedently  to  those 
brought  by  Diochares  *,  yet  plainly  declared  his 
intention  of  coming  before  the  Roman  games  *.  At 
the  end  of  it  he  desired  that  Lamia  >  would  make 
every  preparation  for  the  games,  so  that  he  might 
not  hurry  up  to  no  purpose.  By  this  letter  there 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt  of  his  arriving  before  that 
time;  and  Lamia  said  that  Balbus  upon  reading 
that  letter  was  of  the  same  opinion.  I  find  I  have 
some  additional  holidays " ;  but  how  many,  do,  if 
you  love  me,  let  me  know.  You  will  be  able  to 
learn  from  Bsebius,  or  from  your  other  neighbour 
Egnatius.  liVlien  yon  exhort  me  to  employ  those 
days  in  expounding  philosophy,  you  urge  one  who 
is  already  running.  Bat  you  peroeive  fiiat  I  must 
spend  that  time  with  Dolabella.  Were  I  not 
detoined  by  Torquatus's  business^,  I  should  be 
able  to  ran  down  to  ^teoU  \  and  return  in  time. 
Lamia,  it  seems,  had  beard  from  Balbus  that  there 
was  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  houses^,  which 
ought  to  be  divided  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  a  great 

B  Cmmx, 

■>  From  whldi  he  would  be  able  to  judge  howbigh  Coear 
was  raised  above  the  level  of  any  modest  addrea.  See 
letter  28  of  this  book. 

o  See  letter  S5  of  this  book. 

p  In  taking  her  to  the  Ciroensian  procf  lou 

4  Cotta,  Ubo,  and  Caeca,  here  mentioned,  teem  to 
mean  certain  works  of  whloh  they  were  respectively  the 
aothon,  as  we  say  fkmlliarly  Locke,  or  Pope,  meaning  the 
books  written  by  them. 

'  Attions's  librarians  or  derks. 

>  A  f^eed-man  of  CsBsar.    See  book  xL  letter  6. 

*  These  began  September  4. 

>  Lamia  was  at  this  time  adfle,  to  which  oflloe  was 
attached  the  care  of  the  public  games. 

▼  That  the  necessary  time  of  his  going  to  Rome  was 
postponed. 

^  It  has  appeared  1^  some  former  letters  that  C^oero 
wanted  to  serve  his  fHend  Torquatus  through  the  Inllnenoe 
ofDoUbelbk    See  letter  9  of  this  book. 

*  To  take  possession  of  part  of  Clarius's  property,  to 
which  be  had  succeeded.    See  letter  46  of  this  book. 

f  Clttvlusli 


amount  of  plate,  besides  the  lands ;  that  an  i 
ought  to  take  place  at  die  earliest  time.  I  wish 
you  would  write  me  word  what  yon  think  best  to  be 
done.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  \ad  to  chooce  oat  of 
all,  I  could  not  easily  find  anybody  moro  diligcaC, 
or  more  ready,  or  more  firlendly  towards  me,  than 
Vestorius;  to  whom  I  have  written  Tery  par- 
ticularly,  and  imagine  that  yon  have  done  the 
same.  This  appears  to  me  sufficient.  Wbnt  say 
you  ?  For  the  only  thing  I  am  afraid  of  ia,  thst 
I  may  seem  too  negligent.  I  shall  therelbre  hope 
to  hear  ftt>m  you. 


LETTER  XLVL 

PoLLKX*  told  me  he  would  be  bade  hj  the  13th 
of  August,  and  accordingly  came  to  me  at  Lano- 
vium  the  I2th.  But  he  is  rightiy  called  PoOex,  not 
Index*.  Yon  will  learn  thmfore  from  ^immMt  i 
called  upon  Balbus  :  for  Lepta,  who  was  anziois 
about  the  games  ^,  brought  me  to  him  by  force,  ia 
that  Lanuvian  viUa  which  he  has  given  up  to 
Lepidus.  From  him  the  first  thing  I  haard  was 
this— *<  A  little  while  ago  I  received  that  letter.n 
which  he  strongly  confirms  his  intention  of  retaim- 
ing  before  the  Roman  games."  I  read  the  letter. 
There  is  agreat  deal  about  my  *'Cato"  S  from  the 
repeated  perusal  of  whidi  he  says  that  he  is  growa 
more  copious ;  whilst  firom  the  reading  of  Brmtas's 
'*  Cato"  he  appears  to  himself  eloquent.  From  him' 
I  learned  the  inheritance  of  Cluvins's  property.  O 
negl%ent  Vestorius  I  A  tnt  *  inheritance,  hdhn 
witnesses',  within  sixty  days.  I  was  afraid  it  woaU 
be  necessary  to  send  for  lum  r.  Now  I  mast  send 
to  derire  he  will  accept  by  my  order.  Tins  same 
Pollex  may  therefore  return^.  I  have  also  had 
some  liberal  conversation  with  Balboa  about  Qa- 
vius*s  gardens,  in  which  he  promised  to  write  to 
Cnsar  immediately.  He  said  that  Clavioa  had 
charged  Titus  Hordeonius  with  a  legacy  of  &0,0M 
sestertii  (400/.)  to  Terentia,  with  the  expense  of  s 
monument,  and  several  other  things ;  hot  that 
there  was  no  diarge  upon  me.  Pray,  geaHy 
reprove  Vestorius.  What  can  be  more  dtsoedit. 
able,  than  that  Plotius  the  perfumer  should  so  )o^ 
before  have  informed  Balbus  of  everything  by  his 
slaves ;  and  that  he*  should  not  have  informed  me 
even  by  my  own.  I  am  sorry  for  Cossinitts,  lor  1 
had  a  great  regard  for  him.  If  anything  should 
remain  after  paying  my  debts  and  my  pardiases,  I 
will  send  it  to  Quintus ;  but  I  apprehend  these 
will  oblige  me  even  to  contract  new  ones.  I  knav 
nothing  about  the  house  at  Arpinnm. 

>  This  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Cicero's  mesaangw* 
[see  book  xL  letter  4] ;  perhaps  the  same  who,  in  hook  v«l 
letter  C,  Is  called  P^nx. 

•  PoUtx  in  Latin  signifies  the  thumb,  indtx  Ifaa  te*> 
flofer.  /lutar  likewise  signifies  one  who  gives  infonaatiea. 
Cicero,  by  aaying  he  was  no  index,  inslnnatee  that  h* 
broo^t  little  informatkm. 

b  He  wanted  to  have  the  cbaife  of  the  games  to  1 
farated  In  honour  of  Casarls  rttum. 

<:  His  panegyrio  upcm  Cato.    Brut 
something  on  the  subdect  of  his  nnde  Cato. 

d  Balbus. 

«  A  free  inheritance  might  prohaHjr  mean  oat  \ 
cumbered  with  conditions. 

'  It  was  to  be  accepted  before  witneesea. 

f  Vestorius.  ^  To  PutcolL 

1  Vestorius. 
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Tliere  is  no  occasion  for  your  accusing  Vestorius. 
For  after  I  had  sealed  this  letter,  my  messenger 
u-ri^ed  in  the  night,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from 
hini  written  with  great  exactness,  and  likewise  a 
copy  of  the  wilL 


LETTER   XLVII. 

As  soon  as  your  serrant  Agamemno  touched 
upon  the  subject,  not  of  my  going  up,  (though  I 
would  have  done  that  also,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Torquatos,)  but  of  my  writing;    I  immediately 
stopped  my  business,  laid  aside  what  I  had  in  hand, 
and  haTe  executed  what  you  desired.     I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  made  acquainted  with  the  account 
of  my  expenses  ^  through  Follex.    For  it  would  not 
be  crieditable  to  me  to  leave  him  ^  in  distress  this 
first  year,  whatever  may  have  been  his  conduct 
Afterwards  I  shall  regulate  matters  more  carefully. 
This  same  Pollex  must.be  sent  back  to  accept*  on 
iny  behalf.     It  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  to 
PuteoU  "■,  as  well  for  the  reasons  I  mentioned  to 
yoa  ",  as  on  account  of  Cesar's  approach.     Dola- 
bella  writes  word  that  he  will  come  to  me  the  14th. 
How  irksome  is  it  to  be  subject  to  a  master  ** ! 
Yesterday  evening  Lepidus  wrote  to   me  from 
Antinm,  where  he  was  staying, — for  he  has  the 
house  which  I  sold.     He  requests  me  with  great 
earnestness  to  attend  the  senate  on  the  first ;  that 
1  should  greatly  oblige  both  himself  and  Cesar.    I 
imagine  it  is  nothing,  else  Oppius  would  probably 
have  said  something  to  you, — forBalbusis  iU.  How- 
ever, I  would  rather  go  up  to  no  purpose,  than 
be  away  if  there  should  be  any  real  occasion.    I 
should  be  sorry  for  it  afterwards.     Therefore  to- 
day I  shall  be  at  Antium ;  to-morrow  before  noon 
I  shaU  reach  home  K    If  nothing  prevents  you,  I 
wish  you  and  Pilia  would  dine  with  me  on  the  31st. 
I  hope  you  have  settled  everything  with  Publilius^ 
I  shall  run  back  to  Tusculanum  on  the  1st ;  for  I 
would  rather  everything  should  be  arranged  with 
them''  in  my  absence.    I  send  you  my  brother 
Quintus's  letter ;  not  a  very  kind  reply  to  mine,  but 
yet  such  as  may  give  you  satisfaction,  so  fiir  as  I 
can  judge.    You  will  see. 


LETTER  XLVIIL 

YBSTsmDAT  in  the  midst  of  noise*  I  fancy  I 
hsard  something  about  your  coming  to  Tuscula- 
num ;  whidi  I  wish,  and  wish  again ;  yet  with 
your  own  convenience.     Lepta  requests  that,  if  his 

i  The  ezpenns  he  had  been  at  for  his  urn  at  Atheos. 

k  Cioero'tam. 

1  To  aooept  formally  Olnrfus^i  beqnert.  See  letter  46  of 
thiebook. 

»  The  net  of  CIurios'B  estate. 

■  Reqwotlng  Torqnatns.    See  letter  45  of  thie  book. 

•  Thb  hM  been  varloudy  interpreted.  I  imderBtaiid  it 
to  be  ezpreaiTe  of  hie  indignation  at  being  obliged  to  sub- 
mi  t  to  the  directfcme  of  Dolabella  and  Lepidus,  in  order  to 
eonofUate  Oaearli  fsTOor. 

f  By  liome,  he  here  and  elsewhere  means  his  house  in 
Rome. 

^Brother  toCloero^  eeooodwtfa.  See  letter  34  of  this 
book. 

f  Theftoiflyof  PabUUa,  fespeoting  the  re-payment  of 
her  dower. 

•At 


affairs  demand  it,  I  will  go  up, — for  Babullius  is 
dead.  Cesar,  I  believe,  ii&erits  one  twelfth, 
though  nothing  has  yet  transpired.  Lepta  succeeds 
to  a  third ;  but  he  is  afraid  he  may  not  be  allowed 
to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance.  There  is  no 
reason  for  this ;  but,  however,  he  is  afraid.  If 
therefore  he  sends  for  me,  I  shall  hasten  up, — else 
I  shall  not  go  before  it  b  nece^tary.  Send  back 
Pollex  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  have  sent  you  the 
panegyric  on  Porcia  *  corrected ;  and  I  have  done 
it  the  sooner,  that  if  4t  should  happen  to  be  sent  to 
her  son  Domitius^  or  to  Brutus,  it  may  be  sent  in 
this  form.  If  you  can  conveniently  do  it,  I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  to  you  to  attend  to  this  ;  and  I 
wiw  you  would  send  me  the  panegyric  °  of  M. 
Varro  and  of  LoUius,  especially  LoUius's,  for  the 
other  I  have  read,  yet  I  want  to  look  at  it  again, — 
for  there  are  some  parts  which  I  hardly  recollect 


LETTER   XLIX. 

I  MUST  first  send  my  compliments  to  Attica  % 
who,  I  suppose,  is  in  the  country ;  then  give  my 
best  compliments  to  Pilia  likewise.  Let  me  hear 
of  Tigellius,  if  there  is  anythiog  new ;  for,  as  Gal- 
lus  Fabius  informs  me,  he  brings  against  me  a  most 
unjust  charge  of  having  deserted  Phamea,  after 
undertaking  his  cause.  This  I  undertook,  not  with 
my  good  liking,  against  the  young  Octaviuses,  the 
sons  of  Cneus ;  but  I  agreed  to  it  out  of  regard  to 
Phamea.  For,  if  you  remember,  he  had  promised 
me  through  you,  to  assist  me  in  my  canvass  for  the 
consulship,  if  there  should  be  any  occasion,  whidh 
I  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  if  I  had  actually 
made  use  of  him.  He  came  to  me,  and  said  that 
the  judge  had  appointed  to  hear  his  cause  on  the 
very  day  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  attend  the 
council  about  my  friend  Sestius  by  the  Pompeian 
law :  for  you  know  the  days  for  those  judgments 
are  fixed.  I  replied  that  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  my  obligations  to  Sestius ;  that  if  he  had  taken 
any  other  day  whatever,  I  would  not  fail  him. 
Upon  this  he  went  away  angry.  I  believe  I  told 
you  about  it.  However,  I  did  not  make  myself 
uneasy,  nor  ctid  I  think  it  necessary  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  unmerited  displeasure  of  one  witii 
whom  I  was  unconnected.  I  mentioned  however 
to  Oallus,  when  I  was  lately  at  Rome,  what  I  had 
heard,  but  without  naming  the  younger  Balbus  ^. 
Gallus,  as  he  writes  word,  had  some  business  of  his 
own.  He  says  that  Tigellius  suspects  me  of  hav- 
ing injured  him  from  a  consciousness  of  infidelity 
towards  Phamea.  I  therefore  send  you  this  detail, 
that,  if  you  can,  you  may  learn  something  about 
this  friend '  of  mine.  Do  not  be  in  any  trouble 
about  me':  it  is  well,  if  anybody  be  allowed  to 


>  See  letter  37  of  this  book. 

«  Likewise  upon  Bnrda. 

▼  The  particular  occasion  of  this  appears,  by  letter  00  of 
this  book,  to  have  been  Attica's  reoo»ery  from  some  illness, 
on  which  he  congratulates  both  her  and  her  mother. 

V  Fnnn  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Oioero  had 
hevd  of  something  said  or  done  unkindly  1^  Tigellius 
towards  him. 

X  ThisseemstometomeaaTigdlinB,andistobeund«^ 
stood  sneeringly.  TigeUius  was  grandson  to  Phamea.— 
Ep.  Fam.  vil.  24. 

7  Tigellius  was  a  singer  in  the  train  of  Ccear.  Cicero 
says  that  he  had  nothing  to  appr^end  troai  his  hostility. 
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bate  at  hii  own  free-will ' ;  it  has  an  appearance  of 
not  being  entirely  slaves.  Tboogb  indeed,  as  yoa 
perceive,  tbose  people*  are  ratber  slaves  to  me,  if 
paying  attention  be  the  test  of  servitade. 


•LETTER   L. 

Haying  been  advised  in  some  of  yoor  letters  to 
write  to  Ciesar  in  a  more  copious  manner,  and 
having  lately  understood  fronlBalbus  in  Lanuvium, 
that  he  and  Oppius  bad  written  to  Csesar,  and  in- 
formed him  of  my  having  read  and  greatly  com- 
mended his  book  against  Cato,  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  C»sar,  on  the  subject  of  this  book,  to  be 
delivered  to  DolabeUa.  But  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
Oppius  and  Balbus,  and  have  desired  them  not  to 
let  my  letter  be  delivered  to  Dolabella,  unless  the^ 
approve  of  the  copy.  They  have  replied  to  me, 
that  they  never  read  anytliing  better,  and  they 
ordered  the  letter  to  be  given  to  DolabeUa.  Vesto- 
rius  has  written  to  me  to£rect  the  Brinnian  estate  **  to 
be  surrendered  on  my  part  to  one  Hetereius,  his 
servant ;  in  order  that  he  ^  might  himself  properly 
surrender  to  him  *  that*  at  Puteoli.  If  you  approve 
of  this,  send  that  servant  to  me.  I  imagine  Yesto- 
rius  will  abo  have  written  to  you.  On  the  subject 
of  Caesar's  coming,  I  have  heard  from  Oppius  and 
Balbus  the  same  as  from  you.  I  am  surprised  you 
shouldyet have  had nocommunicationwithTigellius, 
if  it  be  only  to  know  how  much  he  has  received'. 
I  am  curious  to  know,  though  I  care  not  a  farthing. 
You  ask  what  I  think  about  going  to  meet  him': 
what  think  you  of  my  going  as  far  as  Alsium  ?  I 
have  even  written  to  Murtena  about  receiving  me ; 
but  I  apprehend  he  is  gone  forward  with  Matius.  I 
shall  therefot-e  apply  to  Sallustius.  Just  as  I  had 
written  this  last  line,  Eros  has  informed  me  that 
Mursena  made  him  the  kindest  answer.  I  shall 
therefore  lodge  with  him, — for  Siliushas  no  beds  : 
and  Dida,  I  believe,  has  his  house  quite  full 


to  you  I  am  uncertain.  He  wrote  me  word  that  be 
should  come  to  Rome  the  25th ;  but  I  have  sent 
to  invite  him^  though  it  obliges  me  to  go  presently 
to  Rome,  that  he  may  not  arrive  before  me. 


LETTER   LL 

I  FORGOT  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Csesar,  which  was  not,  as  you  suspect,  because  I 
was  ashamed  of  your  seeing  it,  lest  in  ridicule  I 
should  be  called  Micillus  K  In  firith,  I  have  writ- 
ten no  otherwise  than  to  one  on  a  par  and  equality ; 
for  I  think  well  of  that  book*,  as  I  told  you  in 
person.  I  wrote  therefore  without  flattery,  and 
yet  so  that  I  thick  he  will  read  nothing  with  more 
pleasure.  I  am  now  at  length  satisfied  about 
Attica:  therefore  congratulate  her  again.  Tell 
me  all  about  TigeUius,  and  as  soon  as  you  can, — • 
for  I  am  in  great  doubt.  I  can  inform  you  that 
Quintus  comes  to-morrow ;  but  whether  to  me  or 

s  That  any  one,  as  TigeUiiu,  should  be  permitted  to 
love  or  hate,  but  at  his  master's  will. 

•  Cesar's  followers,  in  imitatian  of  their  leader,  paid 
great  attention  lo  Cioero. 

b  See  letter  14  of  this  book.  e  Vestorins. 

•  Hetereius. 

•  GlQYius's  estate.    See  letter  46  of  thte  book. 
'  FromCsnar. 

f  Caesar,  who  was  on  his  return  from  Spain, 
k  The  meaning  of  thia  Is  not  exactly  known.    It  proba- 
bly alludes  to  some  story  that  has  sinoe  been  lost. 
1  CBsar's  *'  Anti'Cato."   See  the  preoadbig  letter. 


LETTER    LIL 

O  THB  troublesome  guest  ^  I      But   I  had  no 
reason  to  repent  of  it :   for  it  turned  out  very 
pleasantly.     Upon  his  arrival  at  Philippos's  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  Saturnalia  ^  the 
house  was  so  filled  with  soldiers,  that  there  was 
scarcely  space  left  for  Cssar  himself  to   dine. 
There  were  2000  people.     I  was  indeed  distubed 
at  thinking  what  would  be  Che  case  the  next  day*. 
Barba  Cassius  came  to  my  assistance,  and  set  a 
guard.    An  encampment  was  formed  in  the  fields ; 
tiie  house  was  secured.      On  the  third   of  the 
Saturnalia,  he  remained  at  Phflippus'a  till  one  io 
the  afternoon,  and  did  not  admit  anybody.      I 
imagine  he  was  settling  his  accounts  with  Balbos: 
then  he  walked  on  the  beach.    After  two  o'dock 
he  went  into  the  bath  ;  then  be  heard  about  Ma- 
murra  " :  he  never,  changed  countenance :  he  was 
anointed,  and  sat  dpwn  to  table,  following  an  emetic 
coursed    So  he  ate  and  drank  withont  reserve, 
and  in  good-humour;   sumptuously  indeed,  and 
with   due  preparation ;    and  not  only  that,  bat 
"  with  good  conversation  well  digested  and  sea  ■ 
soned,  and,  if  you  ask,  cheerfully^"     Hb  attend- 
ants  were  besides  entertained  at  three  tables  very 
plentifully.    Nor  was  anything  wanting  for  the  io- 
ierior  freed-men  and  slaves ;  while  those  of  highn' 
condition  were   elegantly    served.      la  short.  I 
thought  myself  a  man  ^  again.    Yet  my  guest  was 
not  one  to  whom  you  would  say — **  Pray  come  to 
me  in  the  same  manner  when  you  return."    Oooe 
is  enough.    There  was  nothing  of  importanoe  in 
the  conversation,  but  a  great  deal  of  liberal  lesraing. 
In  short,  he  was  highly  pleased,   and  enjoyed 
himself.      He  said  he  should  pass   one  day  at 
Puteoli,  and  one  at  Bain.    You  have  here  the 
account  of  my  hospitality  or  forced '' entertainment, 
which  was  hateful  to  me,  I  say,  not  disagreeable. 
I  shall  stay  here*  a  little  while,  then  go  to  Tttsca- 
lannm.     As  he  passed  Dolabfdla's  viUa,  the  whok 
body  of  armed  men  ranged  themsehret  on  each  side 
of  hi0  horseS  which  was  done  nowhere  ebe.    Dia 
I  heard  frxim  Nidas. 


JnthtiiUervalhetwe«H  thisand  tht  tubstqveHthtMktOnmr 
had  been  kiUtd  hjf  a  contpiraep  af  dittinpuiAed  mm 
Jealous  of  their  country't  liberty.  At  the  head  <r  ttsat 
were  M.'Brutue  and  C.  Cassius  the  prcttors.} 


J  At  doert/s  house  In  Rranew 

^  This  may  be  oMuidered  as  ipoken  by  Cioero  In  i 
patlon  of  Cesar's  visit. 

1  The  21st  of  December. 

"*  iVIten  Cloero  was  to  receive  him. 

B  Mamuna  had  realised  a  great  fortune  in  CsMnr^  asr- 
vioe.    It  is  soppoeed  that  Catullus's  ^ 
may  have  been  read,  reflecting  also  upon  Caaar. 

o  A  eourse  prescribed  to  sooh  aa  were  nsini 
which  seoma  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  ancieot  I 

p  The  preceding  sentence  is  a  verse  of  LnoiUusL 

4  It  put  him  in  mind  of  fommr  times  uadsr  a  Cras 
government. 

r  Id  the  original  is  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  iDread 
reception  for  the  retinue  of  a  prinoa.         •  At  Aafcot*. 

*■  This  was  probably  int«idad  as  a  mark  of  honour. 


TO  TITUS  P0MP0NIU8  ATTICUfiL 
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LETTER   L 


1  HATB  been  to  call  upon  the  person  *  about 
"whom  I  spoke  to  yon  this  morning.  He  said  no- 
thing conld  be  more  minons ;  that  the  state  could 
never  be  settled.  For  if  he  ^,  with  all  his  abilities, 
found  no  way  of  doing  It,  who  will  now  find  any  ? 
In  shorty  he  said  that  all  was  ruined.  I  know  not 
if  it  be  sa  But  he  affirmed,  with  apparent  satis- 
faction, that  in  less  than  twenty  days  there  would 
be  an  iosurrection  in  Gaul ;  that,  for  his  own  part, 
nnoe  the  15th  of  March  "^  he  had  conversed  with 
nobody  besides  Lepidus  ;  in  conclusion,  that  it  was 
impossible  things  should  stop  here.  O  prudent 
Oppius  !  who  does  no  less  regret  Caesar,  while  he 
smys  nothing  that  can  give  offence  to  any  honest 
man.  But  enough  of  this.  Whatever  new  occurs 
(and  I  expect  a  great  deal),  I  beg  you  will  not  fail 
to  write.  Among  other  things,  whether  this  is 
certain  about  Sextus  ' :  but  above  all  about  our 
friend  Brutus  ;  of  whom  Caesar  used  to  say  (as  I 
heard  from  him  with  whom  I  have  been),  that  "  it 
is  of  great  importance  what  he  wishes  ;  for  what- 
ever he  wishes,  he  wishes  strongly."  Hef  took 
notice  of  this,  when  he'  spoke  for  Deiotams  at 
Nice,  "  that  he  seemed  to  speak  with  great  ve- 
hemence and  freedom."  Likewise  (for  I  like  to 
write  everything  as  it  occurs)  very  lately,  when  I 
was  at  his  house  by  desire  of  Sestius,  and  sat  down 
till  I  was  called,  he*  said  :  *'  Can  I  doubt  of  my 
being  greatly  hated,  when  M.  Cicero  is  obliged  to 
wait,  and  cannot  get  an  audience  at  his  own  con- 
Tenienoe  ?  Yet  U  anybody  is  gracious,  it  is  he ; 
nevertheless  I  doubt  not  that  he  hates  me  bitterly." 
This  he  **  told  ftie,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
kmd.  But  to  my  purpose.  Whatever  may  happen, 
not  only  of  great,  but  also  of  little  moment,  you 
will  inform  me.    On  my  part  I  will  omit  nothing. 


LETTER  IL 
Yestbrdat  I  received  two  letters  from  you. 
By  the  first  I  learned  the  dreumstanoes  of  the 
theatre,  and  Publius* }  good  indications  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  populace.  The  applause,  which 
was  given  to  L.  Cassius,  has  even  some  pleasantry^. 
The  other  letter  is  upon  the  subject  of  Bald  Cape  *, 

«  Motiuo.    Se«  letters  3  and  4  of  thia  book. 

V  Cesar. 

«  The  dajr  on  which  Cmmr  had  been  UUed. 

>  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  had  ooUected  a  oonstderaUe 
ioroe  In  Spain. 

7  Cesar.  "  Brutus. 

■  Cnar  b  Matius. 

e  Probably  some  aotor»wbo  may  have  been  cheered  in 
the  theatre  for  allosiaa  to  the  downlsll  of  tyranny.  See 
letter  3  of  this  book. 

d  L.  Casriua  being  i^plauded  not  for  any  merit  of  bis 
own.  bat  because  his  brother  C  Gassius  had  been  one  of 
those  ooncenied  in  Idlling  Cesar. 

•  There  is  no  doubt  of  Bfatins  being  intended  under  the 
Bsane  of  Madams,  which  in  Greek  signifies  bald,  the  sub- 
sequent word  ^aXdKpoffut  signifying  a  bald  head*  or  naked 
headland,  sooh  as  usually  protects  a  harbour.  But  in 
this  Inatance  H  afforded  so  UtUe  hope  of  tranquillity,  that 
Cioero  did  not  remain  there ;  Matius  being  avidently  hoe* 


which  affords  hovrever  no  safe  harbour,  as  you 
suppose.  For  I  went  on,  though  not  so  far  as  I 
had  intended,  being  detained  a  long  time  in  conver- 
sation. What  I  wrote  to  you,  obscurely  perhaps, 
was  this ;  he  said  that  Csesar  had  observed  to  him, 
upon  the  occasion  of  my  being  kept  waiting,  when 
I  went  to  him  at  Sestius's  request :  *'  Can  I  now  be 
so  foolish  as  to  suppose  this  easy  man  will  be 
friendly  to  me,  after  he  has  been  kept  so  loilg 
waiting  for  my  convenience  ?"  You  have  then  a 
"  bald  cape  "  very  unfriendly  to  tranquillity ;  that 
is,  to  Brutus.  I  am  going  to-day  to  Tusculanum, 
to-morrow  to  Lanuvium  ;  thence  I  mean  to  pro^v 
ceed  to  Astura.  Everything  is  ready  for  Pilia's 
re^ieption  * ;  but  I  want  likewise  to  see  Attica, 
though  I  forgive  you  r.  My  compliments  to  both 
of  them. 


LETTER  in. 

Your  letter  is  still  peaceful  I  wish  this  may 
last ;  for  Matius  said  it  was  impossible.  And  my 
workmen,  mark  you,  who  went  to  purchase  com, 
returned  empty-handed,  and  brought  a  strong 
report  fh>m  Rome  that  all  the  com  was  taken  to 
Antonius's  house.  This  is  certainly  a  false  alarm, 
or  you  would  have  written  to  inform  me.  Balbus's 
freed-man  Corambus  has  not  yet  been  here.  The 
name  is  familiar  to  me ;  for  he  is  said  to  be  a 
clever  architect.  You  seem  to  have  been  employed 
to  countersign  i*  not  without  reason ;  for  so  these 
people  would  have  us  think  K  1  do  not  know  why 
they  should  not  feel  it  also  in  their  heart  But 
what  are  these  things  to  me  ?  However,  scent  out 
Antonius's  real  disposition.  I  suspect  him  rather 
of  solicitude  about  his  table,  than  of  designing  any 
mischief.  If  you  have  anything  of  importance, 
let  me  know  it ;  or  if  not,  tell  me  the  indications 
of  popular  feeling,  and  the  sayings  of  the  actors  i. 
Compliments  to  Klia  and  Attica. 


LETTER  IV. 
What  news  do  you  suppose  I  can  have  at  La- 
nuvium ?  But  I  imagine  that  you  there  ^  must 
every  day  receive  some  fresh  intelligence.  The 
times  are  pregnant  with  business.  For  when 
Matius^  is  so  indisposed  to  peace,  what  think  you  of 
others  ?     I  am  grieved  indeed  that  (what  never 

tile  to  Bmtns,  tarn  whose  eanse  alone  tranquillity  could 
be  expected. 

'  At  Cumanum.   Bee  letter  17  of  this  book. 

S  Forgive  you  for  keeping  her  with  you. 

k  Xosethisseolaswitnesstothewlllsof  some  of  Cesar's 
party,  who  wished  to  secure  Cloero*s  friendship  by  their 
beqneets,  to  whfch  Attious  was  privy. 

i  Think  them  to  be  Cicero's  friends.  It  alludes  to  some- 
thing previously  mentioned  by  Attioos. 

J  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  comic  actors 
to  insert  paesageaoaloulated  to  oateh  the  pobUo  mind.  See 
book  ii.  letter  19. 

k  At  Rome. 

1  Matius  had  on  a  former  oooarfon  been  mentioned  as  a 
person  of  moderatkm  and  prudence,  supposed  to  be  a  friend 
topeaoa.   See  book  ix.  letter  S. 
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happened  in  any  other  state)  together  with  liberty 
the  repnblic  shonld  not  have  been  restored.  What 
is  talked  of,  and  threatened,  is  dreadful.  I  am 
afraid  also  of  hostilities  in  Qnnl,  and  what  Sextos  * 
may  attempt.  Bat  whatever  happens,  this  15th  of 
March  is  a  consolation.  Oar  heroes  "*,  as  far  as 
lay  in  them,  have  acted  gloriously  and  magnifi- 
cently. What  remains  to  be  done,  requires  sup- 
plies and  forces,  of  which  we  have  none.  I  write 
this,  thatif  there  is  anything  new,  (for  every  day  I  ex- 
pect something),  you  may  immediately  let  me  know 
it;  and  if  there  is  nothing  new,  yet  that,  according 
to  castom,  our  correspondence  may  suffer  no  inter- 
mption.     I  will  take  care  it  shall  not  on  my  part 


LETTER  V. 

Havtmo  Hied  abstinence  before  you  were  seri- 
ously  indisposed,  I  hope  that  all  is  now  as  I  could 
wish ;  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  you  do. 
It  is  a  good  sign,  that  Calvena  ■  is  uneasy  at  being 
suspected  by  Brutus.  Bat  this  is  no  good  sign, 
that  the  legions  are  coming  with  their  ensigns  from 
GauL  What  do  you  think  of  those  which  have 
been  in  Spain?  Will  they  not  make  the  same 
demands  **  ?  What  of  those  which  Annius  took 
over  '  ?  I  should  have  said  Caninius,  but  it  was 
a  slip  of  the  memory.  There 'will  be  gremt  confu- 
sion excited  by  this  gamester^.  For  that  con- 
spiracy of  Csesar's  frwd-men  might  easily  be  put 
down,  if  Antonius  were  right-minded.  Mine  was 
a  foolish  scrupulousness  in  declining  to  get  an 
honorary  legation  '  before  the  adjournment,  that  I 
might  not  seem  to  desert  this  swell  of  affairs,  firom 
which,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  remedy  it,  I 
certainly  ought  not  to  withhold  my  services.  But 
you  see  the  magistrates,  if  indeed  they  deserve  the 
name,  you  see  however  the  minions  of  the  tyrant 
in  authority ;  yoa  see  his  veteran  troops  at  our 
side  ■ ;  all  which  are  unstable  *  things ;  while  they", 
who  ought  not  only  to  be  protected,  but  exalted,  by 
the  guards  of  the  whole  world,  are  rewarded  neitiier 
with  praise  nor  love,  but  confined  within  their  own 
walls  ^.  Tet,  after  all,  it  is  they  that  are  happy : 
the  sUte  that  is  wretched.  But  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  effect  the  approach  of  Octevius  * 
produces ;  whether  people  flock  to  him ;  whether 
there  is  any  apprehension  of  usurpation.  I  do  not 
think  it;  but  yet,  whatever  happens,  I  wish  to 
know  R.  I  write  this  to  you  on  the  12th,  setting 
out  from  Astura. 

I  Sextus  PompeiuB  in  Spain. 

"  The  conspirators  against  Cesar. 

"  Matins,  whom  he  had  before  called  Madams  in  letter 
S  of  this  book,  both  words  being  indicative  of  baldncas.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Atticus  may  first  have  used  Mada* 
rus,  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  was  familiar  to  him; 
and  that  Cicero  may  have  invented  the  ootresponding 
word  Calveoa  from  the  Latin. 

o  Of  what  Csesar  had  promised  them. 

p  To  Greece,  preparatory  to  the  war  which  Cmmr  was 
going  to  wage  with  the  Parthlans.  «  Antonius. 

'  An  authoritativa  leave  of  absence  tnat  the  senate, 
IkwiuenUy  aUnded  to  in  the  earlier  books  of  these  letters. 

■  Having  lands  givan  them  in  Campania  and  other  neigh- 
boorlng  districts.  ^  Not  to  be  relied  upon. 

«  The  conspirators  against  Cesar. 

*  They  withdrew  fIrom  the  puMio  ferment  exdted  by 
Csesar%  death. 

*  Better  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Augustus. 


LETTER  VI. 

I  KBCBiTBD  your  letter  on  the  12th  it  Pondi, 
while  I  was  at  dinner.  In  the  first  place  tberefere 
I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  better ;  then  tltat 
you  made  a  better  report  of  publie  affairs ;  for  1 
did  not  like  that  approach  of  the  troops.  About 
Octavius  I  am  very  indifferent.  I  am  cnriotu  to 
hear  something  of  Marius  ',  whom  I  supposed  to 
have  been  put  death  by  Cvsar.  Antonins's  inter- 
view with  our  heroes  '  passed  off  veiy  vreU  (or  the 
occasion.  Hitherto,  however,  nothmg  gires  me 
pleasure  besides  the  15th  of  Mardi.  Here  at 
Fundi,  where  I  am  with  my  firiend  lignr,  I  am 
distracted  at  seeing  Sextilius's  fiurm  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  rascal  Curtilius ;  and  what  I  say  of 
him,  I  say  of  the  whole  tribe.  For  what  can  be 
more  sad,  than  to  look  upon  the  very  things  which 
made  us  hate  him  *  ?  Are  we  also  to  have  for  two 
years  the  consuls  and  tribunes  of  the  people,  whi^ 
he  chose  ?  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  part 
I  can  take  in  public  affairs.  Nothing  was  ever  so 
inconsistent,  as  that  the  destroyers  of  the  tyrant 
should  be  praised  to  the  skies,  while  the  acts  of 
the  tyrant  are  defSended.  But  you  see  the  consuls ; 
yon  see  the  other  magistrates  (if  they  deserve  the 
name)  ;  3rou  see  the  want  of  energy  in  the  good. 
In  the  country  towns  the  people  are  exulting  with 
joy.  It  cannot  be  told  how  much  they  are  de- 
lighted,  how  they  flock  about  me,  how  eager  they 
are  to  hear  every  word  relating  to  that  affair.*  Tet 
in  all  this  time  no  decrees  are  passed.  For  such  is 
tbe  state  of  our  govexument,  that  we  are  afraid  of 
the  very  people  we  have  defeated.  I  vrrite  this 
during  my  dessert  I  will  write  more  fuUyoa 
public  affdrs  another  time.  Let  me  on  your  part 
hear  how  you  do,  and  what  is  going  forward. 


LETTER  Vn. 

On  the  14th  I  saw  Panllus  in  Caleta,  who  o»- 
formed  me  about  Marius,  and  mentioned  some 
other  things  relating  to  the  republic,  which  were 
indeed  very  sad.  There  has  been  nothing  from  yao, 
for  none  of  mv  people  have  arrived.    But  I  hear 
that  our  friend  Brutus  was  seen  near  Lanuvium. 
Where  does  he  intend  to  fix  himself?    For  while  1 
wish  to  be  acquainted  with  everything   dse,  ao 
particularly  with  what  concerns  him.     I  write  this 
the  15th,  on  the   point  of  leaving  Formismnm, 
that  from  thence  in  another  day  I  may  reach  Pu- 
teolanum.    I  have  received  from  Cicero  a  letter 
smacking  of  the  ancient  style,  and  of  conaiderabk 
length.    The  rest  may  possibly  be  feigned ;  bat 
the  style  of  his  letter  shows  that  he  has  acquired 
some  learning.   Now  I  earnestly  beg  yoa  to  take 
care,  as  I  lately  mentioned  to  you,  that  he  may 
not  be  left  in  want  of  anything.    This  concerns 
my  credit  and  dignity,  as  well  as  my  duty  ;  and  I 
understand  that  you  are  entirely  of  the  same  opi- 
nion.   If  then  there  is  an  opportunity,  I  think  of 
going  into  Greece  in  the  month  of  July.    I  hope 
everything  may  be  more  favourable.  But  the  times 
being  sudi  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  certainly 
what  may  be  proper  for  me,  what  allowable,  what 

>  See  book  zH.  letter  Ml 
T  The  oonqyiratora 
•  Csraar's  death. 
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expedient ;  prey  teke  cere  thet  I  mey  iupport  him 
honeurebly  end  hendeomely.  Yon  will  teke  into 
your  coniiderBtioB,  ee  nseel,  thie,  end  whatever 
ebe  conoememe ;  and  yon  wifl  write  to  me  ell  that 
ie  intereeting,  or,  if  there  is  nodiing,  whet  comes 
into  yonr  hMd. 


LETTER  VIII. 

WflBir  yon  wrote,  yon  inpposed  me  to  be  el- 
reedj  in  one  of  my  honsee  on  the  coest ;  and  I 
reoenred  your  letter  on  the  16th  at  the  little  cottage 
at  Sinnetia^.  About  Marine  it  is  quite  right, 
though  I  must  needs  grieve  for  the  grendson  ^  of 
L.  Cresens.  I  rejoice  also  that  our  friend  Brutus 
is  so  well  satisfied  with  Antonius  *,  For.es  to  what 
you  say  of  Junia's*  having  brought  e  letter  written 
in  e  temperate  and  friendly  manner ;  Paullus'  gave 
me  one  that  he  bed  received  from  his  brother ;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  mentions  that  e  plot  had 
been  formed  against  him,  of  whiclT  he  bed  certein 
information.  I  did  not  like  this,  much  less  did  he. 
I  am  not  sorry  for  the  queen's'  flight ;  but  I  want 
you  to  inform  me  what  is  become  of  Clodia^. 
You  will  take  care  ebout  the  Bysantians,  as  about 
everything  else,  and  will  send  for  Pelops  to  conte 
to  you.  As  soon  ss  I  have  seen  into  the  business 
of  Bale  *,  and  that  assemblage,  about  whom  you 
wisn  to  be  informed,  I  will  write,  es  you  desire, 
that  you  may  know  evetything.  I  am  anxiously 
eipecting  what  the  Ganlsi  what  the  Speniards, 
what  Sextus  will  do.  This  you  will  tell  me,  who 
tell  me  everything.  I  am  glad  that  the  reeson  of 
your  silence  was  nothing  but  a  slight  indisposition ; 
for  I  seem,  as  I  reed  your  letters,  to  feel  a  tem- 
porary ease.  Always  write  to  me  evervthing  that 
relates  to  Brutus,  where  he  is,  and  what  are  his 
intentions.  I  hope  he  may  now  safely  walk  alone 
sll  over  the  city.     But  yet  I  should  like  to  knowi. 


fc  StniMHa  Is  on  Um  MS-ooMt,  whltber  AttfcmS^  letter 
bed  b«en  aent  ItappMn^flrom  bookzvL  laitar  10,  that 
Cicen>  had  a  hooM  tta«re. 

e  This  pretender  had  bem  pot  to  death  by  Aatoniua. 
Had  he  been  the  perwm  whoee  name  he  aamuned*  he 
woald  have  been  grandson  to  L.  Gneeus.  See  book  xlL 
letter  M. 

*  BmtaSli  agreement  with  Antonine  was  Ukdy  to  lead 
to  peace. 

•  This  Jania  was  sister  to  Brutus,  and  wife  to  M.  Lepl- 
dus.  who  had  the  goremment  of  Transalpine  Oaol.  Ilie 
letter  must  probably  have  been  from  Lepidus.  the  friend 
uf  Cesar,  to  Brutus.  The  good  understanding  of  the  oppo- 
site parties  apparent  from  thit  letter,  would  be  destroyed 
by  plots,  or  the  suspicion  of  plots,  such  as  Is  afterwards 
mentioned. 

t  L.  .£milins  Psullos,  brother  to  Lepidus. 

V  Cleopatra,  who  had  followed  Casar  to  Rome,  and  now 
fled  upon  the  event  of  his  swsMlnsHon 

k  To  what  this  alludes,  or  the  following  mentton  of  the 
Bysantians,  Is  not  known. 

>  When  Cicero  speaks  of  **  the  business"  of  Bai«,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  mean  the  oonvenation  and  idle  talk. 
Bale  being  notorious  for  Idleness.  And  this  ssnse  receives 
conflrmation  from  the  word  ekemm,  which  I  have  rendered 
«  assemblage,**  but  which  in  the  original  means  properly 
**  a  troop  of  dancers  or  stagers."  The  sipiessiwii  may 
probably  be  borrowed  from  Attleus,  who  ssems  often  to 
have  indulged  In  a  little  good-hnmovred  bantering, 
ssasoned  also  with  terms  newly  invented  or  newly  applied. 
[See  book  iv.  letter  «.]  It  Is  to  this  thatCieero  alludes 
[see  letter  14  of  this  book]  when  he  mjMjoea  tms  pkna 
/aceUarmm.  '  See  letter  5  of  this  book. 


LETTER   IX. 

I  BAVK  leerned  a  great  deal  about  the  republic 
from  your  letters,  several  of  which  I  received  at 
the  seme  time  by  Vestorius's  freed-man.    To  your 

?ue8tions  I  shall  reply  briefly.  In  the  first  place, 
am  greatly  delighted  with  the  Cluvian  inherit- 
ance ^ ;  but  es  to  what  you  ask,  why  I  sent  for 
Chrysippus ' ;  I  had  two  cottages  in  ruins,  and  the 
rest  were  so  crazy,  that  not  only  the  lodgers,  but 
the  verv  rats  had  left  them.  Some  peofMe  would 
call  this  a  calamity ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think 
it  even  a  disadvantage.  O  Socrates,  and  ye  of  the 
Socratio  school",  I  shall  never  be  sufficiently 
thankfril  to  you.  Ye  immortal  gods !  how  totally 
do  I  disregard  such  thines.  But,  however,  I  heve 
got  such  a  pUn  for  building,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion and  assistance  of  Vestorius,  that  this  bss 
will  be  a  real  gain  to  me.  There  is  a  ^eat  con- 
course here ;  and,  as  I  am  told,  it  will  be  still 
greater.  Two,  indeed,  are  the  pretended  ■  consuls 
elect.  O  gracious  gods  !  The  tyranny  survives, 
though  the  tyrant  is  dead.  We  rejoice  in  the  death 
of  the  victim,  whose  acts  we  defend.  How  severely, 
therefore,  does  M.  Curtius  accuse  us,  es  if  it  were 
a  disgrace  to  live  t  And  not  without  reeson.  For 
it  had  been  better  to  die  a  thousand  times  than  to 
suffer  such  a  state  of  things,  which  seems  likely 
even  to  be  permanent.  Balbus  also  is  here,  and  is 
much  with  me.  He  had  received  a  letter  from 
Vetus^  dated  the  31st  of  December,  statinc  that 
at  the  time  he  was  beiieging  CkcIUus  ',  and  had 
almost  taken  him,  Pacorus  the  Parthian  came  up 
with  a  larre  army,  bv  which  means  Caecilius  had 
been  snatched  firom  him,  and  he  had  lost  many  of 
his  men ;  in  which  affair  he  accuses  Yolcatius. 
Thus  a  war  in  that  quarter  appears  imminent. 
But  let  Dolabella  and  Nidas^  see  to  this.  At  the 
same  time  Balbus  save  me  more  &vourable  accounts 
of  GauL  He  had  a  letter  twentr  days  after  its 
date,  saying  that  the  Germani,  and  thoee  nations, 
upon  beerwg  about  Cesar,  had  sent  deputies  to 
Aurelius,  who  was  left  in  the  command  by  Uirtius, 
professing  their  submission  to  such  orders  as  they 
should  receive.  In  short,  everything  wov  the 
sppearanoe  of  peace,  contrary  to  wh^  Calvena ' 
had  said. 


LETTER  X. 

It  it  BO,  then  ?  Has  my  and  your  Brutus  (bund 
this  fruit  of  his  eiertion,  that  he  should  be  shut 
up  in  Lannvium  ?  That  Trebonius  should  proceed 
to  his  province  through  by-ways  ?  That  all  t^e 
acts,  writings,  sayings,  promises,  thoughts  of  Cssar, 

k  See  book  xiU.  letter  46. 

1  An  arohHeet,  mentkmed  likewise  book  xlH.  letter  S9. 

■  Whoee  philosophy  Cicero  had  adopted. 

"  HIrtlus  and  Pansa,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Casar, 
not  eleoted  by  the  votes  of  the  people  aooonUng  to  the  laws 
of  the  repuUiew 

•  a  Antistinsye«nB,oneof  Cnar^gcnersls. 

F  CMlUnswasof  Pompelus's party :  siter  thebatHeef 
Pharsalla  he  had  raised  an  army  In  Syria,  and  was  besieged 
In  Apamea. 

4  UulabeUa  was  going  Into  Syria  to  conduet  the  war 
against  the  Parthians,  snd  Ntoias  aooompanisd  htm,  being 
attached  by  fsmUlarity  and  friendship. 

r  Mallne.    See  letter  6  of  this  book,  note  •. 
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should  have  greater  force  than  if  he  were  himself 
alive  ?  Do  you  remember  how  I  demanded,  on 
that  very  first  capitoUne '  day,  that  the  senate 
should  be  summoned  by  the  praetors*  into  the 
capitol !  Ye  immortal  gods !  What  operations 
might  then  have  been  effected  ;  while  all*  good,  or 
tolerably  good  people  were  exulting ;  and  the 
rogues  were  confounded  ?  You  lay  the  blame  on 
the  16th  of  March ".  But  what  could  have  been 
done  then?  We  were  already  ruined.  Do  you 
remember  exclaiming  that  the  cause  was  ruined,  if 
he  should  be  buried  with  funeral  honours  ?  Yet 
he  was  burned  in  the  public  forum,  and  extolled  to 
excite  pity ;  and  slaves  and  beggars  were  sent  with 
torches  against  our  houses.  What  followed  ?  That 
they  dared  to  say,  **  Do  you  oppose  the  nod  of 
Caesar?"  These,  and  other  things  of  the  sam^ 
kind,  I  am  unable  to  bear ;  therefore  I  think  of 
changing  my  country  for  another.  But  has  your 
windy  colic  entirely  left  you  ?  As  far  as  I  could 
judge  by  your  letters,  it  seemed  to  be  so.  I  come 
back  to  the  Tebassi  ^,  the  Scievas,  the  Frangos.  Do 
you  imagine  that  they  expect  to  hold  their  pos> 
sessions,  while  our  authority  still  subsists  ?  For 
thay  gave  us  credit  for  more  valour  than  they  have 
found.  Will  these,  forsooth,  be  lovers  of  peace, 
and  not  rather  authors  of  plunder  ?  But  what  I 
said  to  you  about  Curtilius*  and  the  Sextilian 
estate,  I  say  about  Censorinus,  about  Messcda, 
about  Plancus,  about  Postumius,  about  the  whole 
set  It  were  better  to  have  died  when  he  '  died 
(which  I  wish^  had  happened),  than  to  witness 
these  things.  Octavius  arrived  in  Naples  the  18th*. 
There  Balbus  saw  him  the  following  morning,  and 
the  saqie  day  came  to  me  In  Cumanum,  and  said 
that  he  *  was  going  to  enter  upon  his  inheritance  ^, 
But,  as  you  say,  he  must  have  a  great  contest- 
radical  <^  with  Ajitonius.  Your  Buthrotian^  affair 
is,  as  it  ought  and  shall  be,  an  object  of  my  care. 
You  ask  5  the  Cluvian  inheritance*  has  already 
produced  a  hundred  sestertia  (800/.).  It  seems  to 
approach  to  this;  but  in  the  first  year  I  have 
deared  eighty  (640/.).  Quintus  the  father  has 
written  to  me  in  vexation  about  his  son,  principally 
owing  to  the  fondness  he  now  shows  to  his  mother. 


•  Day  of  transaotioiu  in  tiie  oapitol,  when,  Casar  being 
awuwlnftted,  the  ooiiq>iratorB  took  refuge  there,  and  were 
Joined  by  all  the  most  respectable  people. 

*  Brutus  and  Caaeias  were  prvtors. 

<>  On  which  day  was  passed  the  decree  oooflnning 
Cesar's  acts,  and  the  grants  of  land  made  to  his  vetenm 
troops. 

V  These  are  names  of  obscure  persons  enri«died  by  Oeaar 
out  of  the  oonfisoated  property  of  his  enemies. 

«"  See  letter  6  of  this  book. 

7  I  have  in  the  trsxialation  adopted  the  conjectural 
emendation  of  Gronorius,  who  propoood  to  substitute 
utinam  in  the  place  of  nunq%tam. 

■  Of  AprIL  •  Octavius. 

b  Caiar's  fortune,  which  Antonins  had  hoped  to  appro- 
priate to  himself. 

e  The  Greek  word  In  the  original  la  probably  a  coinage 
ofAtticus.   See  letter  8  of  this  book,  note  1. 

'  Attlcos  had  considerable  posaeasions  at  Bnthrotom  in 
Bplrua ;  in  conalderation  of  which,  he  had  not  only  got 
that  arantry  exempted  firom  proacrfption,  but  had  paid  to 
Ccaar^i  offloers  a  large  sum  in  discharge  of  the  oontrlbu- 
tiona  demanded  of  the  inhabitants.  Thia  he  waa  anxioua 
to  have  ratified  by  tho  oooaula  according  to  the  law  for 
ratifying  Ceaar'a  acta.   See  AppendU,  Na  1 . 

«  flee  book  zUL  letter  40. 


towards  whomhe  was  before  so  undeservedly  hostile^. 
He  has  sent  me  some  flaming  letters  against  hinu 
What  he  is  doing,  if  you  know,  and  have  not  yet, 
left  Rome,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  infora 
me ;  and  indeed,  if  there  is  anything  elae.  I  asa 
infinitely  delighted  with  your  letters. 


LETTER   XL 

Thx  day  before  yesterday  I  tent  yoa  a  longer 
letter.    I  shall  now  reply  to  the  contents  of  your 
last.     I  should  in  truth  be  very  glad  to  let  Brotos 
occupy  Asturaff.  You  speak  of  the  intempennce  of 
those  people :  did  you  expect  itto  be  otherwise  ?  For 
my  part,  I  look  for  yet  greater  things.     When  I 
read  the  hsarangue  about  **  so  great  a  man,"  sbost 
so  ^^distinguished  a  dtixen,"  1  am  unable  to  besrit. 
Though  these  things  may  now  make  one  smile,  yet 
remember,  the  custom  oif  pernicious  hamngues  is 
so  cherished,  that  those  our  gods,  not  heroes,  will 
live  indeed  in  eternal  glory,  but  not  without  envy, 
not  even  without  danger.    Yet  they  have  a  great 
consolation  in  the  consciousness  of  the  noblest  and 
most  famous  deed.    But  what  consolation  is  left 
for  us,  who,  when  our  king  is  killed,  are  yet  not 
free?    But  let  fortune  see  to  this,  sinoe  reason 
does  not  rule.  I  am  pleased  with  what  you  tell  me 
of  Cicero.    I  wish  all  may  go  on  welL    The  eare 
3rou  take  to  supply  him  amply  for  his  use  snd  ocns- 
ment  is  vei^  grateful  to  me,  and  I  beg  yoa  to  con- 
tinue it.     Respecting  the  Buthrotians  you  jsdge 
very  rightly,  and  I  do  not  forget  that  concern.    I 
will  alM  undertake  all  legal  actions  whidi  I  per- 
ceive daily  to  become  easier.    With  regard  to  the 
Cluvian  inheritance  (since  the  interest  you  take  in 
my  affairs  exceeds  even  my  own),  the  rents  amount 
to  a  hundred  (800/.).    The  downfall  ^   has  not 
lessened  the  property ;  I  do  not  know  if  it  may  not 
have  improved  it.     I  have  with  me  here  Balboa, 
Hirtius,  and  Pansa.    Octavius  has  lately  arrived 
at  the  neighbouring  house  of  Philippua.     He  is 
entirely  devoted  to  me.      Lentulus   Spinther  is 
coming  to  me  to-day,  and  goes  away  to-moirow 
morning. 


LETTER  XIL 

O  MT  Atticus,  I  fear  this  1 5th  of  March  maybe 
productive  of  no  other  issue  than  a  transitory  joy, 
followed  by  the  penalty  of  odium  and  grief.  What 
is  it  that  I  hear  from  thence  i  ?  What  do  I  witness 
here  J  ?  A  noble  act  indeed,  but  fruitless !  You 
know  how  much  I  am  attached  to  the  people  of 
Sicily,  and  how  honourable  I  esteem  that  patronage. 
Ciesar  conferred  upon  them  many  benefits,  to  which 
I  did  not  object,  though  their  admission  to  the 
rights  of  Latium  was  too  much.  However,  let  that 
pass.  But  see  now,  Antonins,  in  consideration  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  has  promulged  a  law,  said  to 
have  been  proposed  by  the  dictator  in  the  comitia, 
by  which  the  Sicilians  are  made  Roman  citJuens, 

f  See  bo<ik  ziil.  letter  38.  It  appears  that  Qnintos  the 
father  had  lat^  been  divoroed. 

s  See  letter  15  of  this  book. 

b  Thia  alludes  to  the  minoua  atate  of  aome  oottagev 
belonging  to  the  Cluviaa  proper^,  mentioned  in  letter  • 
of  this  book. 

>  From  Rome  )  At  Bale. 
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of  'wbich  there  wai  nerer  any  mention  during  his 
life.     Nay,  is  not  die  case  the  same  with  my  Mend 
I>eiotani8  ^  ?  He  is  worthy  indeed  of  any  kingdom  ; 
but  not  through  the  influence  of  Fnlria  K    There 
are  six  hundred  things  of  the  same  kind.    But  I 
come  back  to  my  purpose.    In  a  cause  so  clear,  so 
vrell  attested,  and  so  just,  as  that  of  Buthrotum  ", 
sball  we  obtain  no  satisfaction  ?  We  may  the  more 
expect  it,  the  more  he  ■  thus  dispenses.    Octavius 
c^onducts  himself  here  in  a  manner  very  respectful 
and  friendly  towards  me.    His  own  people  saluted 
Mm  as  Cesar  ® ;  but  Philippus'  did  not,  therefore 
neither  did  I.     I  do  not  thmk  it  possible  for  him 
to  be  a  good  citizen,  so  many  people  are  about  him, 
wbo  threaten  the  death  of  our  friends.    They« 
say  these  things  are  not  to  be  borne.    What  think 
jou,  when  this  boy'  shall  come  to  Rome,  where 
our  liberators  cannot  be  in  safety  ?   Famous  indeed 
thej  win  always  be,  and  happy  too  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  they  hare  acbieTed.     But  we,  unless 
I   deoerre  myself,  shall  lie  in  disgrace.     I  wish, 
therefore,  tD  get  away,  where  *'  I  may  hear  nothing 
of  the  Pelopidse  V  as  the  poet  says.     I  do  not  like 
even  these  consuls  elect,  who  have,  however,  forced 
me  to  declaim  * ;  so  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  be 
at  rest  even  at  this  watering-place.    This  is  owing 
to  my  too  great  complaisance.     Formerlv  it  was 
almost  necessary ;  but  now,  whatever  be  the  state 
of  things,  the  case  is  altered.    For  a  good  while 
past  I  have  had  nothing  to  write  to  you ;  yet  I 
write,  not  because  I  can  afford  you  any  pleasure  by 
tbiajetter,  but  that  I  may  elicit  yours.    Do  you,  if 
there  is  anything  about  other  matters,  but  especially 
whatever  occurs  relative  to  Brutus,  let  me  know  it. 
I  write  this  on  the  22d «,  while  I  am  at  table  at 
Testorius's  house,  a  man  unused  to  argument,  but 
sufficiently  versed  in  arithmetic^ 


LETTER  XIII. 

Youa  letter  of  the  19th  was  delivered  to  me  on 
the  seventh  day  after.  You  ask,  and  even  suppose 
that  I  do  not  myself  know,.wheth«!r  I  am  most 
pleased  with  the  lulls  and  prospect,  or  with  the 
walks  on  the  level  beach  ^.    And  indeed,  as  you 


k  See  book  Y.  letter  17.    He  had  been  dejirtted  of  bis 
Idngdom  of  AnnenU  by  Caaar. 
1  Antoniae'8  wife.  See  book  zvL  letter  & 
■  Bee  letter  10  of  this  book,  note  < 

•  Antcoia& 

•  He  had  been  adopted  bj  Ccotr,  In  oonaequenoe  of 
which  it  waa  usual  to  take  the  name  after  it  had  been 
ratified  in  the  aawmbly. 

f  L.  PhlUppos  had  married  Atia,  mother  to  Ootovina, 
and  niaoe  to  Caaar. 

4  Ootavioa'a  friends  aay  that  the  oooapirators  ought  not 
to  go  unpnniahod. 

'  OoUvina  waa  at  thia  lime  about  eighteen  yeara  old. 

•  This  is  part  of  a  sentenoe  from  a  play  of  Aocius, 
quoted  more  at  length  book  xv.  letter  11,  meaning. 
"  where  I  may  hear  nothing  of  these  people." 

•  It  waa  customary  fbr  distinguished  orators  to  declaim 
on  some  mliieot  propoaed,  for  the  edification  of  younger 
man. 

«  Of  April. 

▼  He  waa  occasionaTly  employed  by  Ctoero  In  some 
money  tranaactiona,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  a  scri- 
vener, or  mon^  agent,  at  Puteoli.  See  book  xiiL  letten 
45  and  46. 

«  Thismust  be  supposed  to  allude  to  his  recent  acquisi- 
tion of  Cluvius's  estate  at  PuteoU. 


say,  the  beauty  of  both  is  such,  that  I  doubt  which 
is  to  be  preferred.  But  '*  we  have  other  cares  than 
those  of  entertainments,  and  see  with  dread  a  pro- 
digious mischief  gathering,  and  stand  in  doubt 
whether  we  shall  be  saved,  or  perish  V  For  though 
you  send  me  great  and  pleasing  intelBgence  of  D. 
Brutus'  having  joined  his  troops,  in  whom  my  best 
hopes  reside ;  yet,  if  a  civil  war  breaks  out,  as  it 
certainly  will  if  Seztus  remains  in  arms,  which  I 
am  confident  he  will,  what  part  I  ought  to  take  I 
know  not.  For  it  will  not  now  be  alk>wable,  as  it 
was  in  Csesar's  war,  .to  move  neither  to  one  side 
nor  the  other.  But  whomsoever  this  set  of  scoun- 
drels supposes  to  have  been  pleased  with  Caesar's 
death  (and  we  have  all  most  openly  showed  our 
joy),  him  they  wiU  hold  to  be  in  the  number  of  their 
enemies.  And  t^  consideration  leads  to  a  most 
extensive  sUnghter.  It  remains  for  me,  then,  to 
join  the  army  of  Seztus  ',  or  perhaps  of  Brutus. 
An  odious  measure,  at  once  foreign  from  our  age, 
and  exposed  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  war.  So 
that  we  may  in  some  measure  say  to  each  other, 
"  My  child,  to  you  are  not  granted  warlike  openu 
tions ;  do  you  rather  employ  yourself  in  the  lovely 
works  of  speech*."  But  this  must  be  left  to 
fortune,  which  in  such  circumstances  is  of  more 
avail  than  reason.  Let  us,  however,  see  to  that, 
which  ought  to  be  in  our  own  power ;  that  what- 
ever  happens  we  may  bear  it  with  fortitude  and 
self^posseuion,  and  may  remember  that  it  is  the 
condition  of  humanity :  and  let  us  still  derive  great 
consolation  from  literature,  and  not  a  little  also 
from  the  15th  of  Marsh.  Take  now  upon  yourself 
the  consideration  of  what  constitutes  my  present 
solicitude,  so  many  things  occur  to  my  mind 
both  ways.  I  am  going,  as  I  had  arranged,  with 
a  nominal  appointment*  to  Greece.  I  may  thus 
in  some  measure  escape  the  danger  of  the  impend- 
ing conflict,  but  am  likely  to  incur  blame  for  desert- 
ing the  republic  at  so  difficult  a  crisis.  Should  I 
remain,  I  foresee  that  I  must  be  exposed  to  great 
risk ;  but  I  conceive  it  may  happen  that  I  may  be 
able  to  be  of  use  to  the  republic  The  following 
considerations  are  of  a  private  nature ;  that  I  think 
it  may  be  very  advantageous  for  the  confirmation 
of  my  son,  that  I  should  go  thither ;  nor  indeed 
had  I  any  other  ol^ect  in  view  at  the  time  when  I 
determined  to  get  from  Caesar  an  honorary  lieu- 
tenancy. You  will  take  this  whole  business,  there- 
fore, into  your  consideration,  as  you  use  to  do 
where  you  tlunk  me  to  be  concerned.  I  come  now 
to  your  letter,  in  which  you  say  it  is  romoured  that 
I  am  going  to  sell  the  property  which  I  have  at  ths 
lake^ ;  and  to  convey  to  Quintus  that  little  place 
at  an  extravagant  price,  that  the  rich  Aquillia,  as 
young  Quintus  told  you,  may  be  introduced  there  '. 
But!  have  no  thought  of  selling  it,  unless  I  should 
find  something  which  I  like  better ;  and  Quintus 
has,  at  this  time,  no  wish  to  purchase ;  for  be  has 

V  The  original  is  from  Homer. 

X  Deotanus  Brutus  waa  a  relation  of  BL  Bmtna,  and  had 
the  goremmeot  of  Cisalpine  GaoL 
•  T  Seztus  Pompeius  in  Spain. 

s  The  original  is  a  little  altered  firom  an  addreaa  of 
Jupiter  to  Yentas  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

•  An  honorary  Uentenancy.    See  letter  5  of  tbU  book. 

b  The  Luorine  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bale  and 
PuteolL    See  letter  16  of  this  book. 

e  (^nintus  the  son  supposed  that  his  father  might  marry 
AquiUia.  See  letter  17  of  this  book. 
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•noagh  to  do  in  ^  repayment  of  hit  wifs's  doweHy 
in  which  he  is  under  great  obligations  to  Egnatins. 
And  as  for  tddng  another  wife,  he  is  so  &r  from 
it,  that  he  declares  nothing  is  more  delightful  than 
a  single  bed.  But  enough  of  this.  I  revert  to  tiie 
wretched,  or  rather  the  lost  republic  M.  Antomns 
has  written  to  me  about  the  restoration  of  Sextus 
Clodins  * ;  how  honourably,  as  fiur  as  relates  to 
me,  you  will  see  by  his  own  letter,  of  which  I  send 
you  a  eopy ;  how  profligately,  how  basely,  how 
mischieronsly  (so  that  I  sometimes  almost  wish  for 
Csesar  again),  you  will  easily  believe.  For  things 
which  Csesar  would  never  either  have  done  or  suf- 
fered,  are  now  brought  forward  from  his  forged 
instructions.  I  have  treated  Antonius  with  all 
civility ;  for  having  once  persuaded  himself  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  diose,  he  would  not 
the  less  have  done  it  for  my  disapprobation, 
llierefore  I  send  you  likewise  a  copy  of  my  answer. 

AntamuM  Consul  to  Cieero. 

It  has  happened  from  my  occupations,  and  your 
sudden  departure,  that  I  have  been  prevented  from 
treating  with  you  personally  upon  the  following 
business;  and  in  consequence  am  apprehensive 
that  my  absence  may  lenen  the  weight  I  might 
have  with  you.  But  if  your  goodness  corresponds 
with  the  opinion  I  have  always  entertained  of  you, 
I  shall  sincerely  rqoice.  I  begged  of  Cesar  to 
restore  Sex.  Clodius ;  and  I  gained  my  suit  It 
was  my  intentioi^  even  then,  to  use  lus  kindness 
onlv  on  the  condition  of  your  acceding  to  it ;  which 
makes  me  the  more  earnest  that  I  may  now  be  per- 
mitted to  do  it  with  your  consent.  But  if  you  show 
yourself  unmoved  by  his  miserable  and  mined  for- 
tune, I  shall  not  contend  against  you,  however  I 
may  seem  bound  to  support  Cssar's  will.  Yet  in 
truth,  if  you  are  disposed  to  regard  me  with  huma- 
nity, with  prudence  and  charity,  you  will  easily  be 
perauaded;  and  will  be  glad  that  P.  Clodius',  a 
^outh  of  the  fairest  hopes,  should  think  that,  when 
It  was  in  your  power,  you  did  not  persecute  his 
father's  friends.  Let  it,  I  entreat  you,  appear  that 
you  engaged  in  hostility  with  his  fiither  for  the 
republic's  sake;  and  yon  will  not  despise  this 
family.  For  we  more  honourably,  and  more  readily, 
lay  aside  the  quarrels  which  have  been  taken  up  in 
the  name  of  the  republic,  than  those  of  private 
pique.  Suffer  me  then  to  instil  into  this  youth, 
even  now,  these  sentiments,  and  to  teach  his  tender 
mind  that  quarrds  are  not  to  be  transmitted  to 
posteri^.  Though  I  know  well  that  your  fortune, 
Cicero,  is  exempt  from  all  danger ;  yet  I  apprehend 
you  would  rather  pass  a  tranquil  and  honourable 
old  age,  than  one  of  vexation.  Lastly,  I  ask  this 
friyonr  of  you  by  my  own  right,  having  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  for  your  sake.  Should  I  not 
obtain  your  consent,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
shall  not  give  this  boon  to  Clodius ;  that  you  may 
understand  how  great  your  authority  is  with  me, 
and  may  for  that  reason  be  the  more  easily  conci- 
liated. 

*  Having  lately  put  away  hia  wifs  Pomponla. 

*  He  had  been  a  partisan  of  P.  Clodina.  and  banished  for 
havlnir  headed  an  uproar  at  the  time  of  P.  Clodius's  death. 

*  Son  of  that  P.  Clodius  who  had  been  »  inveterate 
acainai  Cloero.  and  the  author  of  hU  banialiraent.  Anto- 
nics  had  married  bU  mother  FnlTia,  widow  of  P.  Qodiuu. 


Ciegro  lo  Aniomui,  Consul, 

What  you  negotiate  with  me  by  letter,  I  shooU 
for  one  reason  only  have  wished  to  negotiate  ia 
person ;  that  you  might  have  perceived  not  by  ray 
words  alone,  but  also  by  my  countenance,  and  eyes, 
and  forehead,  as  they  say,  the  affection  I  bemr  you. 
For  having  always  loved  you,  as  indeed  I  was  con- 
strained to  do,  first  by  your  attention,  afterwards 
also  by  the  favours  I  received,  so  in  these  times 
the  republic  has  attached  me  to  you  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  I  hold  nobody  dearer ;  and  the  letter  yoa 
have  written  full  of  affection  and  consideration, 
makes  me  feel  not  that  I  am  doing  a  kinrtnfia  to 
yon,  but  receiving  one  from  you;  while  in  yaw 
request  you  refuse  to  serve  my  enemy,  though  your 
own  relation,  against  my  consent ;  when  yon  have 
it  in  your  power  to  do  so  without  any  difficulty. 
But,  my  Antonius,  I  not  only  concede  this  to  you; 
but  such  are  the  expressions  you  use,  that  I  ooos- 
der  myself  most  liberally  and  honourably  treated. 
And  though  in  any  case  I  should  think  it  right 
freely  to  grant  this  to  you,  I  am  glad  to  do  it  2ao 
in  consideration  of  my  own  feelings  and  disposttioiL 
For  I  never  entertained  any  bitterness,  nor  any- 
thing that  partakes  of  austereness  or  seveiitj, 
beyond  what  the  uecessity  of  the  republic  demanded 
To  whidi  I  may  add,  that  against  Clodius  f  him- 
self I  never  showed  any  signs  of  anger ;  and  have 
always  made  it  a  rule,  not  to  persecute  an  enemy's 
friends,  especially  those  without  power ;  and  not 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  protection  they  affiarded. 
Respecting  young  Clodius,  I  consider  it  to  be  your 
business  to  imbue  his  tender  mind,  as  you  say,  with 
these  sentiments,  that  he  may  not  suppose  aay 
hostility  to  remain  between  our  fomilies.  In  my 
contentions  with  P.  Clodius  I  supported  the  pub- 
Dc  cause  ;  he  his  own.  The  republic  has  paiaed 
its  judgment  upon  our  struggles.  If  he  were  living, 
I  should  now  have  no  quarrel  remaining  with  him. 
Therefore,  since  you  ask  this  of  me  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  notwithstanding  your  power,  yon  refuse 
to  make  use  of  it  without  my  consent,  pray  give 
this  also  to  the  yodng  man,  if  you  think  fit ;  not 
that  my  age  has  any  danger  to  apprehend  from 
his  youth ;  or  that  my  (Ugnity  has  to  fear  any 
opposition ;  but  that  you  and  I  mav  be  mnftnaUy 
united  together  more  than  we  have  hitherto  htim 
For  owing  to  the  intervention  of  these  hostilities, 
vour  heart  has  been  more  open  to  me,  than  your 
house.  But  enough  of  this.  I  have  only  to  say, 
that  I  shall  always,  without  hesitation,  and  with  ^ 
greatest  seal,  do  whatever  I  think  will  please  you, 
or  contribute  to  your  advantage  >  of  which  1  beg 
yon  to  be  thorouf^y  persuaded 


LETTER  XIV. 

RsPBAT  again  those  same  words  to  me^  Has 
our  young  Quintus  worn  a  chaplet  in  the  public* 

S  Sextos  Clodius,  for  whom  Antoaiaa  had  written  to 
Urn. 

^  The  text  is  boirowed  from  a  jdaj  of  Paorvflna. 

I  The  PariUa  were  celebrated  the  21«t  of  AprQ ;  kot 
Cssar  having  received  the  newt  of  a  victory  gained  In 
Bpain  on  the  eve  of  this  annual  festival,  appointed  addi- 
tional gamos  to  be  observed  ever  after  in  memofj  of  that 
event.  Young  (^aintus  wore  a  chaplet  on  this  occaiskm  ta 
•bow  his  attachment  to  Ccaar 
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I  ?    Wta  he  the  onl j  one  ?  tiuMgli  you  add 
I^iamia,  which  I  am  ■urpriaed  at ;  but  I  wish  to 
know  who  there  were  beudes.      I  am  quite  tore 
Itowerer  there  could  be  nobody  who  was  not  a  bad 
eitizen.    Yet  let  me  hear  the  particidart.    It  hap- 
pened that  I  had  despatched  to  you  my  letter  of 
tike  26th  written  at  considerable  length,  aboat  three 
boors  before  I  receired  yonrs  full  of  important 
matter.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  heartily  I  laughed 
at  your  pleasantry  and  wit  on  the  Vestorine  ^  heresy, 
and  the  Puteolan  custom  of  tiie  Pherios.      But  let 
ma  turn  to  what  more  immediately  concerns  the 
pablic     You  defend  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cas* 
mioM,  as  if  I  reproached  them,  whom   I  cannot 
sufficiently  praise.    But  I  summed  up  the  foults  of 
the  times,  not  of  the  men.      For  after  the  tyrant 
has  been  remored,  I  see  the  tyranny  continue.    So 
that  what  he '  would  not  have  done,  is  now  done  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Clodius ;  respecting  whom  I  am 
confident  that  he  not  only  would  not  have  done  it, 
but  would  not  even  have  suffered  it.      Rnfio  Ves- 
torianus"  will  follow,   (who  was  never  written 
Victor",)  and  others.     Who  will  not  ?    We  could 
not  bear  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  man  himself ;  yet 
we  yield  obedience  to  his  memorandums.     For  on 
the  1 8th  of  March  °  who  could  absent  himself  ft*om 
the  senate  ?    But  suppose'  that  this  might  in  some 
manner  have  been  possible;  yet,  when  we  had 
assembled,  could  we  freely  deliver  our  opinions  ? 
Was  it  not  necessary  by  all  means  to  support  the 
▼eteran  soldiers',  who  were  present,  and  armed, 
while  we  had  nothing  to  protect  us  ?     How  little  I 
was  pleased  with  that  session  ^  in  the  capitol,  you 
are  witness.     What  then  ?     Was  that  the  fault  of 
the  Brntuses'?    By  no  means  indeed  of  those 
Brutuses ;  but  of  other  Brutuses ",  who  think  them- 
selves cautious  and  prudent ;   who  were  satisfied 
with  feeling  a  secret  joy  ;  while  some  even  expressed 
their  congratulations ;    but  none  remained  firm. 
But  let  us  omit  what  is  past ;  let  us  support  these 
people  with  every  care  and  protection ;  and,  as  you 
teach  us,  let  us  be  content  to  think  ourselves  happy 
In  the  15th  of  March ;  which  to  our  friends  iod^d, 
those  more  than  mortal  men,  has  given  an  access 
to  heaven ;  but  has  not  given  freedom  to  the  Roman 
people.    Recollect  your  own  prediction.     Do  you 

k  AUuding  to  Clocroli  ISth  letter,  in  tiie  ooncliislon  of 
wMoh  he  speaks  of  YMlariat  as  more  versed  in  arithmetio 
thin  In  philosophkal  ressontng.  What  Is  meant  by  the 
Puteolan  ciut<Mn  of  the  Pherios  is  not  so  easily  explained ; 
bat  may  probably  be  a  witticism  of  the  same  kind,  drawn 
from  the  oirotUDstanos  of  the  Pherios  being  perfaiqw  brokers 
atPnteoU. 

1  Cesar. 

»  See  book  V.  letters. 

B  Attious  may  have  emmeonSly  written  his  name  Rafio 
Victor ;  but  Cicero  says  he  should  rather  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Vestorianos,  having  been  implicated  in 
some  dispute  with  Yestorins,  but  without  obtaining  a  vlo- 
tarj  over  him,  and  therefors not  entitled  to  thei^tpellation 
of  Victor. 

«  On  that  day  the  senale  had  been  summoned  by  An- 
toolns,  and  passed  the  decree  for  theratiflontton  of  Cesar's 
actfi. 

9  MHiom  Cesar  had  rewarded  with  the  confiscated  estates 
of  ttie  Pompelana. 

n  Where  Bmtus  and  most  persons  of  conditkm  assembled 
allw  the  siasHHinstion  of  Cesar. 

'  Brutus's  party. 

•  No  fault  of  those  who  exerted  themselves  to  restore 
the  rspubllo ;  but  of  others,  who  refused  to  support  them, 
after  professing  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 


not  remember  how  you  eidaimad  that  everything 
was  lost,  if  he  should  have  a  public  Amend?  You 
said  it  wisely ;  and  you  see  what  has  flowed  fro«a 
that  dreumstance.  As  to  what  you  mention,  that 
Antonins  was  to  bring  forward  tiie  subject  oi  the 

grovinces  on  the  first  of  June,  of  whidi  he  was 
imsdf  to  have  the  two  Gauls,  with  extension  ot 
the  ordinary  time  in  both :  will  it  be  allowed  to 
vote  freely  ?  If  it  is,  I  shall  rejoice  at  the  recovery 
of  our  liberty;  if  not,  what  do  I  get  by  this  change 
of  masters,  besides  the  pleasure  idth  which  my  eyes 
beheld  the  just  fall  of  the  tyrant  ?  You  say  that 
the  temple  of  Ops  *  has  been  plundered ;  whidi  I 
foresaw  at  that  time.  Verily  we  have  been  set  free 
by  excellent  men,  and  yet  are  not  free.  8o  the 
praise  is  theirs,  the  blame  our  own.  And  do  you 
exhort  me  to  write  history?  To  ooUect  togethei 
the  wicked  acts  of  these  people,  by  whom  we  are 
even  now  besiiged?  Can  I  avoid  conmiending 
those  same  persons,  who  have  employed  you  to 
countersign  ■  ?  Not  that  the  paltry  mterest  weighs 
with  me;  but  it  is  hard  to  visit  with  reproach 
people,  whoever  they  are,  that  are  kindly  disposed. 
But  about  all  my  dednis,  as  you  mention,  I  thmk 
I  shall  be  able  to  decide  more  certainly  on  the  1st 
of  June,  on  which  day  I  shall  be  in  Rome,  and 
will  use  my  utmost  endeavours,  wiUi  the  help  of 
your  authority  and  influence,  and  the  perfect  jus- 
tice of  the  cause,  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  may 
be  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  Buthrotians,  such  as 
you  describe.  What  you  bid  me  consider,  I  will 
consider ;  though  in  my  last  letter  I  had  referred 
the  consideration  to  you.  But  you  are  for  restoring 
to  your  neighbours  ^,  the  MarsOians,  their  property ; 
as  if  the  republic  were  already  re-establisned.  It 
may  perhaps  be  possible  to  do  this  by  arms,  in 
which  what  strength  we  possess  I  know  not ;  by 
authority  it  is  impossible.  ' 


LETTER   XV. 

Tbx  short  letter,  which  you  afterwards*  wrote, 
was  indeed  very  pleasing  to  me^  about  Brutos's 
letter  to  Antonius,  and  the  other  to  yon.  Things 
wear  a  better  appearance  than  they  have  hitherto 
done.  But  I  must  consider  where  I  am,  and  which 
way  I  should  even  now  proceed'.  My  charming 
Dolabella!  For  I  now  call  him  mine;  before, 
believe  me,  I  had  some  doubt.  This  is  an  ailair  of 
deep  contemplation.  From  the  Tarpeian  rockr  I 
On  the  cross  I    Throwing  down  the  pillar  I    Con- 

t  In  which  C«ar  had  collected  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  Parthian  war. 

«  See  letter  3  of  this  book. 

▼  It  Is  probable  some  deputies  firom  Marseilles  might  be 
living  in  the  neighbourfaood  of  Attlcns'S  house  at  Rome, 
suing  for  the  restoration  of  what  Cesar  had  taken  tzam 
them  when  they  refused  to  Join  his  party. 

w  Atticus  had  probably  so  called  tt  In  his  letter. 

X  It  having  been  his  Intention  to  pass  over  to  Greece 
See  letter  13  of  this  book. 

T  Dolabella  had  exerted  hfanaelf  In  his  capacity  of  con- 
sul to  cbe^  the  foinai duces  of  those  who  had  raised  a 
monument  to  Casar,  and  erected  a  pillar  Inaovibed  •*  To 
the  father  of  his  country."  Some  he  caoeed  to  be  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (an  ancient  form  of  capital  pan- 
ishment  In  Rome) ;  others,  sUvea,  he  ordered  to  be  orooi* 
fled ;  at  the  same  time  throwing  down  the  polar  and  mono- 
mcnt,  and  ordering  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  to  be 
new  paved. 
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tractiD|f  for  the  new  paving  of  the  ground  t  In 
short,  It  if  quite  heroic.  He  seems  to  have  pat 
an  end  to  uiat  affectation  of  regret«»  which  was 
already  making  daily  progress,  and  which  I  feared, 
had  it  continued,  would  have  been  dangerous  to  our 
deliveren.  I  now  entirely  concur  with  your  letter, 
and  hope  for  better  things  ;  though  I  cannot  bear 
those  persons,  who,  while  ihey  pretend  to  be  friends 
to  peace,  support  his*  wicked  acts.  But  all  can- 
not be  done  at  once.  Things  are  beginning  to  go 
better  than  I  had  expected.  I  shall  not,  however, 
go  abroad,  till  you  think  I  can  do  it  with  propriety. 
I  will  certainly  nowhere  be  wanting  to  my  Brutus. 
Even  if  there  were  no  friendship  between  us,  I 
would  do  it  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great  and 
distinguished  virtue.  I  give  up  to  Pilia  my  whole 
house^,  and  all  that  it  contains,  being  myself  on  my 
way  to  Pompeianum  this  1st  of  May.  I  wish  you 
would  persuade  Brutus  to  occupy  my  house  at 
Astura*^. 


LETTER   XVI. 

I  SEND  this  letter  the  3d  of  May  on  the  point  of 
embarking  from  the  Cluvian  gardens  in  a  row-boat, 
after  having  put  our  dear  Pilia  in  possession  of  my 
house  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  with  the  servants  and 
purveyors.  The  same  day  I  threaten  our  friend 
pBtu8*s  potted  cheese  ',  and  proceed  in  a  few  days 
to  Pompeianum  ;  whence  I  shall  afterwards  return 
by  sea  to  these  royal*'  domains  of  Puteoli  and 
Cams.  O  places  greatly  to  be  desired  in  all  other 
respects!  bat  from  the  number  of  troublesome 
visitors  almost  to  be  shunned.  But  to  come  to  the 
point ;  how  noble  is  this  conduct  of  my  Dolabella  t 
What  matter  it  affords  for  contemplation !  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  cease  to  praise  and  to  encourage 
him.  You  do  well  to  inform  me  in  all  your  letters, 
what  you  think  of  the  thing  itself,  and  what  of  the 
man.  Our  friend  Brutus,  I  suppose,  might  now 
wear  even  a  golden  crown  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum.  For  who  would  dare  to  insult  him,  with  a 
cross,  or  the  Tarpeian  rock'  before  his  eyes? 
Especially  amidst  such  great  applause  and  appro- 
bation of  the  lowest  people.  Now,  my  Atticus, 
resolve  me  of  my  doubts.  I  should  like,  when  I 
have  fully  satisfied  Brutus,  to  make  an  excursion 
into  Greece.  It  is  of  great  moment  to  Cicero,  or 
ratiier  to  me,  or  1  may  say  to  both  of  us,  that  I 
should  look  upon  him  in  his  studies.  For  Leonidas's 
letter,  which  you  sent  me,  affords  me  no  great 
satisfaction.  I  shaH  never  be  content  with  com- 
mendations such  as  these ;  "  as  things  are  at  pre- 
sent.*' It  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  feels  no 
confidence,  but  rather  mistrust.  I  had  desired 
Herodes  to  write  to  me  in  detail;  but  I  have 
hitherto  heard  nothing  from  him.  I  fear  he  may 
have  had  nothing  which  he  thought  would  give  me 

Eleasure  to  hear.     I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
aving  written  to  Xeno ;  for  my  duty  and  reputa- 

*  The  diipUy  of  their  regret  for  Ccmr.  •  Ocnr*8. 
^  His  house  at  Cumaaum,  on  the  borders  of  the  Laorine 

lake.    [See  letters  16  and  17  of  this  book.]    PUia  probably 
went  on  account  of  her  health.    Bee  book  xv.  letter  1. 

e  This  proposal  is  menttoned  before.    See  letter  11  of 
this  book. 

*  The  same  expresrion  is  used  btfore.  {8et6  book  iv.  let- 
ter 6.]  It  seems  to  mean  only  a  cheap  and  homely  dish. 

«  EzpressiTe  of  the  satisfiiotioa  he  took  fai  them, 
f  Bee  letterl5  of  this  book. 


tion,  are  both  oonoemed  in  his  having  no  want 
uasupplied.  I  hear  that  Flamma  FUminios  Is  in 
Rome.  I  have  written  to  him  to  say  that  I  bad 
desired  you  to  speak  widi  him  about  the  ImsiBeaB 
of  Montanus  v ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  take 
care  that  my  letter  is  delivered  to  him  ;  and  wfll 
yourself,  at  your  convenience,  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  him.  I  conceive  if  the  man  has  any 
sense  of  shame,  he  will  provide  against  die  poasK 
bility  of  any  expense  being  incurred  on  his  aoooont. 
You  have  acted  very  kinSy  towards  me  in  letting 
me  know  that  Attica  was  well,  before  I  knew  <3 
her  indisposition. 


LETTER  XVIL 

I  CAMB  to  Pompeianum  the  .3d  of  May,  baving, 
the  day  preceding,  as  I  before  wrote  yon  word, 
establi^ied  Pilia  in  Cumannm.  There,  whilst  I  was 
at  dinner,  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me,  which 
you  had  given  to  your  fireed-msn  Demetrins,  the 
30th  of  last  month.  In  this  are  contained  many 
things  prudently  done,  yet  such  that,  as  3rou  your- 
self observe,  every  dengn  appears  subject  to  the 
control  of  fortune.  Upon  these  subjects,  therefore, 
we  can  only  speak  as  occasion  offers,  and  when  we 
are  together.  Respecting  the  affair  of  ButhrotasB, 
I  wish  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Anto- 
nius,  which  will  be  a  great  step.  But  it  is  not 
expected  that  he  will  deviate  firom  the  Capnan  road, 
whither  I  fear  he  is  gone  to  the  great  prejudioe  of 
the  republic^  L.  Caesar*,  whom  I  saw  yesterday 
at  Naples  very  far  from  well,  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  This  business  must  therefore  be  entered 
upon,  and  completed  on  the  1st  of  Junel.  But 
enough  of  this.  Young  Quintus  has  written  a  moat 
bitter  letter  to  his  father,  who  received  it  upon  our 
arrival  at  Pompeianum.  The  substance  of  it  was 
that  he  would  not  tolerate  AqniUia  as  his  rtq>> 
mother.  That  however  might  perhaps  be  borne. 
But  what  think  you  of  this  ?  That  from  Cesar  he 
had  received  everything ;  nothing  from  his  fiadier ; 
and  for  what  was  to  come  he  looked  to  Antoaxos. 
How  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour !  But  I  will  thiak 
what  can  be  done.  I  have  written  letters  to  <mr 
friend  Brutus,  to  Cassius,  and  to  Dolabella ;  of 
which  I  send  you  copies;  not  with  a  view  to 
deliberate  about  sending  them,  for  I  am  cleaoly 
of  opinion  they  should  be  sent;  but  becanae  I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  agree  with  me.  I  beg  yoa, 
my  Atticus,  to  supply  my  son  with  what  you  thnk 
right,  and  to  allow  me  to  lay  this  burden  upon  yoa. 
I  am  very  thankfU  for  what  you  have  hitbierto 
done.  That  unpublished  work  of  mine^  has  net 
yet  been  polished,  as  I  designed.  What  you  vrish 
to  have  interwoven  in  it  requires  another  separata 
volume.  But,  believe  me,  I  think  there  waa  less 
danger  in  speaking  against  those  wicked  prsctices 
during  the  life  of  the  tyrant  than  since  his  death. 
For  he  somehow  bore  with  me  surprisingly.     Now, 


V  See  book  ziL  letter  63. 

^  He  went  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  ^ 
troop«,  who  had  been  established  in  that  neishboarfaood. 

I  This  Lucius  Cmar  appears,  by  the  following  letter  to 
Dolabella.  to  have  been  Antonins'a  uncle  by  his  OMtbor^ 
side. 

J  The  senate  had  bcoi  appointed  to  meet  on  thia  day. 
Bee  letter  14  of  this  book. 

k  His  Anecdotes,  or  secret  Mcsmoirs  and  ObaervaticBM  oa 
Public  Aflrair&    See  book  iL  letter  6. 
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whieherer  way  I  more,  I  am  called  back  to  observe 
not  only  the  acts  of  Cssar,  bnt  his  very  thoughts. 
Flsumna  being  anived,  you  wiU  see  about  Mon> 
tanas  :  I  think  his  business  ought  to  be  in  a  better 
state. 

Cioero  io  his  Dolahella,  Consul, 
Thovor  I  am  satisfied,  my  Dolabella,  with  the 
^lory  you  have  gained,  and  derive  abundantly  great 
joy  and  delight  from  it ;  yet  I  cannot  help  aclmow- 
ledg:ing    that   my  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the 
ocnnmon  opinion  which  supposes  me  to  have  a 
share  in  your  praises.     I  have  seen  nobody' — and 
I  meet  with  numbers  erery  day ;  for  there  are  a 
great  many  excellent  men  who  come  into  these 
paru*  on  account  of  their  health,  besides  many  of 
my  friends  from  the  neighbouring  towns ;  all  of 
^whom,  while  they  extol  you  to  the  skies  with  the 
loadest    praises,    presently    return    the   greatest 
thanks  to  me.    For  they  say  they  cannot  doubt 
but  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  my  instructions 
and  adyice  that  you  show  yourself  so  excellent  a 
citizen,  and  so  distinguished  a  consul.    To  whom, 
though  I  might  most  truly  reply,  that  what  jrou  do, 
you  do  from  your  own  judgment  and  incOnation, 
and  that  you  need  nobody's  advice ;  yet  I  neither 
cpnte  assent,  lest  I  shoidd  seem  to  lessen  your 
praise,  if  it  were  all  owing  to  my  counsels ;  neither 
do  I  strongly  deny  it ;  for,  you  know.  I  am  more 
than  enough  covetous  of  glory.     Besides,  it  is  not 
unbecoming   your    dignity    (what    was    thought 
honourable  to  Agamemnon  himself,  the  king  of 
^  kings)   to  have    some  Nestor   in   forming   your 
counsels  ;  while  to  me  it  is  most  glorious  that  you, 
a  young  consul,  should  flourish  in  praises  as  the 
pupil  of  my  institution.    L.  Cesar,  when  I  saw 
him  sick  at  Naples,  though  he  was  suffering  from 
pains  all  over  his  body,  yet,  almost  before  he 
saluted  me,  **  O  my  Cicero,"  said  he,  '*  I  congra- 
tulate you  upon  having  such  influence  with  Dola- 
bella; which,  if  I  had  with  my  sister's  son",  we 
mi^t  already  be  safe.     Congratulate  also  and 
thimk  your  Dolabella,  who,  since  your  own  con- 
sulship, is  the  only  one  whom  I  can  truly  call  a 
consul"    He  went  on  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
the  case,  and  the  part  you  had  taken ;  and  declared 
that  nothing  was  ever  done  more  noble,  nothing 
more  famous,  nothing  more  salutary  to  the  repub- 
lic :  and  in  this  all  with  one  voice  agree.    I  must 
beg  you  then  to  let  me  enter  upon  this  false  inhe- 
ritance, as  it  were,  of  another's  glory,  and  in  some 
measure  to  become  a  partner  in  your  praises.    But 
in  truth,  my  DolabeUa,  (for  hitherto  I  have  been 
joking,)  I  would  sooner  transfer  to  you  all  my  own 
praises,  if  indf^ed  I  have  any,  than  draw  off  any 
part  from  yours.     For  having  always  had  that 
affection  for  you,  of  which  you  are  the  best  judge ; 
yet  with  these  actions  I  am  so  wonderfully  inflamed, 
that  no  affection  ever  was  stronger.     For  nothing, 
believe  me,  is  more  becoming,  nothing  more  beau- 
fnl,  nothing  more  lovely,   than  virtue.     I  have 
always,  as  you  know,  loved  M.  Brutus  for  his  great 
abilities,  lus  tweet  disposition,  his  distinguished 
probity  and  firmness ;  yet  the  15th  of  March  pro- 

1  Tbe  following  part  of  the  sentence  being  differently 
turned,  there  li  left  a  sort  of  hiatus  In  the  construction, 
wfaioh  It  no  blemish  in  a  letter,  even  if  it  be  thought  one 
In  a  more  ftudied  composition. 

•  The  neighbourhood  of  BalSi 

•  Antonlna. 


duced  such  an  accession  to  my  love,  that  I  won- 
dered  there  should  have  been  any  room  for  the 
increase  of  what  seemed  already  at  the  full.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  any  addition  could  have 
been  made  to  the  love  I  bare  you  ?  Yet  such  is 
the  addition,  that  I  seem  to  myself  now  at  length 
to  love,  before  only  to  have  liked.  Why,  then, 
should  I  exhort  you  to  regard  your  own  dignity 
and  glory  ?  Should  I  propose  to  you  the  exam- 
ples of  eminent  men,  as  they  do  who  use  exhort- 
ations ?  I  have  nobody  to  propose  more  eminent 
than  yourself.  It  is  yourself  you  roust  imitate ; 
with  yourself  you  must  contend.  It  is  not  allow- 
able for  you  now,  after  such  noble  deeds,  not  to  be 
like  yourself.  Which  being  the  case,  exhortation 
is  needless.  We  ought  rather  to  congratulate  you. 
For  that  has  happened  to  you  which  has  happened 
I  believe  to  nolx)dy  else,  that  the  utmost  severity 
of  punishment  has  not  only  been  inflicted  without 
exciting  ill-will,  but  has  even  been  popular  ;  and, 
while  it  has  gratified  every  good  man,  it  has  like- 
wise pleased  every  one  of  the  lowest  class.  If  this 
were  the  effect  of  chance,  I  would  congratulate 
your  good  fortune ;  but  it  is  the  effect  of  your  own 
greatness  of  mind,  your  underetanding,  and  judg- 
ment For  I  have  read  your  speech,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  prudent.  So  step  by  step 
have  you  gone  back  to  tiie  cause  of  what  was  done, 
and  again  returned  from  it ;  that  the  case  itself, 
by  the  confession  of  everybody,  was  ripe  for  your 
animadveraion.  You  have  saved  therefore  both 
the  dty  fh>m  danger,  and  the  state  from  fear; 
and  have  conferred  a  benefit  not  merely  temporary, 
but  of  lasting  example.  You  ought,  consequently, 
to  underatand  that  the  republic  reposes  on  you ; 
and  that  those  peraons,  from  whom  it  has  derived 
a  commencement  of  liberty,  are  by  you  not  only 
to  be  protected,  but  rewarded  with  honoun.  But 
on  these  mattera  I  hope  very  soon  to  say  more  in 
person.  Since  it  is  you  who  preserve  the  republic 
and  us,  take  especial  care,  my  Dolabella,  of  our 
own  safety. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

You  repeatedly  attack  me  because  I  appear  too 
extravagantly  to  extol  this  action  of  Dolabella's. 
But  while  I  certainly  approve  of  what  has  been 
done,  I  have  been  led  by  more  than  one  of  your 
lettera  to  this  high  strain  of  commendation.  Dola- 
bella, however,  has  wholly  forfeited  your  opinion 
by  the  same  cause,  which  has  likewise  made  me 
very  much  his  enemy.  The  modest  man !  He 
ought  to  have  paid  the  I  st  of  January,  and  he  has 
not  paid  yet ;  Uiough  he  was  set  free  from  an  enor- 
mous debt  by  the  hand  of  Faberius**,  and  begged 
from  him  the  assistance  of  Ops  p.  For  it  is  allow- 
able to  jest,  that  you  may  not  think  me  too  much 
disturbed.  It  was  eariy  on  the  8th  that  I  sent  my 
letter;  and  I  received  youre  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  in  Pompeianum,  by  a  quick  conveyance 

o  This  Faberiua  appears  to  have  been  a  derk  to  Cwsar, 
and  since  made  a  tool  of  Antonins  to  Insert  In  Cesar's  ln> 
stmctkms  what  he  thought  fit.  It  was  by  such  means  that 
Antonluagot  poaseasion of  Csear's  money;  with  some  of 
which  he  bought  Dolabella's  coacnrrence  in  his  iobemes. 

P  Coear'B  treasure  had  been  secured  in  the  temple  of 
Op*  i  and  In  Latin  the  same  word  signifies  also  asrtstanes, 
tmax  whence  arises  the  matter  of  Cicero's  Jest. 
3  r 
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of  two«  dajf.  Bnt,  as  i  sent  you  word  the  rery 
Mime  daj,  I  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  Dolabella ;  and 
if  this  has  no  effect,  yet  I  apprehend  he  will  not 
resist  my  personal  application.  I  imagine  you 
have  settled  the  Albian  account.  What  yon  have 
famished  me  from  the  Patulcian  accoant  is  most 
acceptable,  and  like  everything  yon  do.  I  thought 
Eros,  whom  I  had  left,  was  made  for  settling  such 
affairs,  which  have  got  into  confusion  by  his  great 
mismanagement.  But  I  must  see  about  this  with 
him.  You  will  take  upon  yourself,  as  I  have  often 
mentioned  to  you,  the  whole  concern  of  Monta- 
Dus's  business.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  Ser- 
Tius's  desponding  conversation  with  you  at  the 
time  of  his  departure ;  nor  do  I  in  any  respect 

S*eld  to  him  in  despondency.  If  our  friend 
mtus,  that  excellent  man,  does  not  go  into  the 
senate  on  the  1st  of  June,  I  do  not  understand 
what  he  means  to  do  in  the  forum.  But  he  knows 
best.  By  what  I  perceive  to  be  going  on,  I  judge 
there  has  not  been  much  gained  by  the  15th  of 
March.  Therefore  I  think  daily  mora  and  more 
about  going  into  Greece.  For  I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  be  of  any  use  to  my  Brutus,  who,  as  you  say, 
is  himsdf  thinking  of  leaving  the  country.  I  am 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  Leonidas's  letter.  Respect- 
ing Herodes,  I  agree  with  you.  I  should  like  to 
have  read  Saufeius'sP  account.  I  design  to  leave 
Pompeianum  the  10th  of  May. 


LETTER  XIX. 
On  the  7th  of  May  while  I  was  in  Pompeianum 
I  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  the  sixth,  the 
other  the  fourth  day  after  their  dates.  I  shall 
reply  to  them  in  their  order.  I  am  very  glad  that 
BamBUS  should  have  delivered  my  letter  to  you  so 
seasonably.  Yon  will  manage  vriUi  Cassius  as  you 
do  everything  else.  How  fortunate  that  I  should 
have  written  to  him  upon  the  Tcry  point  yon  advise 
four  days  before,  and  should  have  sent  you  a  copy 
of  my  letter  t  But  while  I  was  in  despair  about 
Dolabella's  deficiency,  or  paylessnessi  (to  use 
your  own  expression),  behold  Brutus's  letter  and 
yours!  He  is  thinking  of  quitting  the  country. 
But  I  see  a  different  haven'  nearer  to  one  of  my 
age ;  into  which  I  should  like  better  to  be  con- 
veyed, while  our  Brutus  is  flourishing,  and  the 
republic  established.  But  now,  as  yon  say,  there 
ts  no  choice.  For  you  agree  with  me  that  my  age 
is  unsuitable  to  arms,  espedally  to  those  of  civil 
wars.  Antonius  wrote  to  me  only  about  Clodius* ; 
that  my  gentleness  and  kindness  was  gradfjing  to 
himself,  and  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me.  But  Pansa  seems  to  be  outrageous  on  the 
subject  of  Clodius,  and  likewise  on  that  of  Deio- 
tarus  ;  and  uses  severe  language,  if  you  choose  to 

•  What  is  expreflsed  in  Latin  the  third  dap.  It  really  the 
naet  dap  but  one.  In  this  tenae  it  is  used  in  the  Ooqiels 
on  the  oocasion  of  <rar  Lord's  resorreotlon ;  and  so  in  fact 
It  is  always  used  by  Roman  authors. 

p  Some  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  young  Cicero  from 
Sftvfeius,  who  may  probably  have  been  at  this  time  at 
Athens. 

«  The  original  Greek  may  perhaps  have  been  a  word  of 
Attlcus's  coining,  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  express 
the  meaning  in  a  similar  manner  in  English. 

r  Death.    Cioero  was  at  this  time  in  his  63d  year. 

>  This  is  probably  in  reply  to  some  qoestion  of  Attions 

poo  the  sul^)eat  of  Antonius's  letter. 


believe  him.    This,  however,  is  not  so  well  in  my 
mind ;  that  he  vehemently  reprobates  this  act  of 
Dolabella's.     Respecting  those  who  wore   chap- 
lets* ;  your  sister's  son,  upon  being  accused  by  his 
father,  wrote  in  answer,  that  he  had  worn  a  chap- 
let  in  honour  of  Csesat;  and  had  put  it   off  on 
account  of  his  mourning ;  in  short,  that  he  was 
ready  to  bear  every  reproach,  for  that  he  loved 
Caesar  even  dead.     I  have  vrritten  to  Dolabefia 
very  explicitly,  as  you  wished  me  to  do.     I  have 
also  written  to  Sica.     I  would  not  put  this  tnxible 
upon  you ;  and  should  be  sorry  to  have  him  angry 
with  you.     I  know  Servins's  manner  of  talking*, 
in  which  I  see  more  of  alarm  than  of  wisdom. 
But  since  we  are  all  alarmed,  I  assent  to  Serriaa. 
Publilius^  has  been  trifling  with  you.     For  CktcI. 
lia''  has  been  sent  hither  by  these  people  to  Dcgo- 
tiate  with  me.     But  I  soon  persuaded  her  that 
what  she  asked  was  not  only  not  agreeable  to  me. 
but  not  even  admissible.     If  I  see  Antonina,  I  vnil 
use  all  diligence  about  Buthrotum.     I  come  now 
to  your  last  letter  (though  on  the  subject  of  Scr* 
vius  I  have  already  replied)  that  I  exalt  Dolabelia's 
deed.     In  truth,  I  think  it  could  not  have  been 
better  in  such  a  case,  and  at  such  a  time.     But 
whatever  I  attribute  to  him,  I  do  it  from  your 
letters.     Yet  I  agree  vrith  you  that  it  would  be  t 
better  deed,  if  he  paid  me  what  he  owes.     I  wish 
Brutus  would  occupy  Astura.     You  commend  mat 
for  making  no  determination  about  going  abroad 
till  I  see  how  things  are  likely  to  turn  out ;  bat  I 
have  changed  my  purpose.     However,  I  shall  do 
nothing  till  I  see  you.     I  am  pleased  with  Attica's 
returning  thanks  to  me  about  her  mother,  to  whoa 
I  have  given  up  my  whole  house  and  stores ;  and 
I  hope  to  see  her  again  on  the  11th.     GiveBj 
compliments  to  Attica  ;  I  will  take  good  care  if 
PiUa. 


LETTER   XX. 

I  WKNT  by  sea  from  Pompeianum  to  mT  fnend 
Lucullu8*s  on  the  lOth,  where  I  arrived  aboat 
9  o'clock  ;  and  upon  quitting  the  vessel  I  got  yoer 
letter  dated  the  7th,  which  your  messenger  wm 
said  to  have  carried  to  Cnmannm.  The  next  day 
1  received  another  through  Lucnllns  abont  the 
same  hour  on  which  I  had  arrived ;  and  I  received 
one  on  the  9th  dated  from  Lannvinm.  Hear,  thete- 
fore,  my  reply  to  all  of  them.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  much  pleased  with  what  has  been  done  in  my 
concerns  respecting  both  the  payment  and  the 
business  of  Albius.  But  vrith  regard  to  yon 
Buthrotum,  Antonius  came  to  Misennm  whik  I 
was  in  Pompeianum;  and  he  had  left  it  agaia 
before  I  heard  of  his  being  there.  From  thoioe 
he  went  to  Samnium  ;  so  uat  I  can  give  yoa  litde 
hope  of  my  meeting  him.  The  business  of  Bnth- 
rotum  must  therefore  be  managed  at  Rome.  I^ 
Antonius's'  harangue   is  quite  horrible ;    Dola* 

*  Bee  letter  14  of  thU  book.    «  See  letter  18  of  thU  book. 

▼  Bee  book  xil  letter  3$. 

«"  See  book  xiii.  letter  81 .  It  may  be  supposed  tbat  A« 
was  sent  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between  Cioero  and 
PablUia. 

'  He  was  brother  to  M.  Antonius,  and  at  this  tiin«  ana 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  He  proposed  to  make  a  f  nr> 
ther  grant  of  lands  to  the  people,  to  seoore  thair  vnppart 
for  his  brother ;  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  DdabaUa. 
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bolla's   excellent.    Now'  let  him  keep  the  money 
to  himself  if  he  will  bat  pay  it  on  the  15th.     I 
•hoold  be  somr  if  TertulUy  were  to  miacarry ;  for 
Oasslae'e  need  to  be  reared  at  well  as  Brutua's. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  become  of  the 
queens,  and  alao  of  the  young  Cesar*.    I  hare 
done  with  yonr  first  letter,  and  come  now  to  the 
second.     About  the  Qnintoses  and  Buthrotum, 
^when  I  come,  as  yon  say.    I  am  much  obliged  for 
your  advances  to  Cicero.    You  think  I  am  mis* 
taken  in  supposing  that  the  republic  depends  upon 
Brutus  ;  but  so  it  is.    It  will  either  cease  to  exist, 
or  it  will  be  preserved  by  him  or  his  party.    To 
your  advice  of  my  sending  up*  a  written  speech, 
let  me,  my  Atticus,  reply  by  a  general  maxim  on 
these  subjects,  in  which  I  am  pretty  well  versed. 
There  never  was  any  poet  or  orator  who  thought 
anybody  superior  to  himself.    This  is  the  case 
even  with  bad  ones.    What  do  you  think  then  of 
Brutus,  who  has  both  genius  and  learning  ?    Of 
whom  also  1  have  had  some  experience  lately  on 
the  subject  of  his  edict    I  composed  one  at  your 
request.     I  liked  mine ;  he  liked  his  own.    Nay, 
when  I  had  addressed  to  him  my  treatise  on  the 
best  style  of  oratory,  which  I  was  induced  to  do 
almost  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  he  wrote  woid, 
not  to  me  only,  but  to  you  also,  that  what  I  recom- 
mended he  did  not   approve.    Therefore,   leave 
everybody,  I  b^,  to  write  for  himself.     "Every 
one  his  own  wife,  mine  for  me ;  every  one  his  own 
taste,  mine  for  me."    I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
style  of  this,  being  taken  from  Attilius,  a  very 
harsh  poet.     I  wish  only  that  he  '  may  be  allowed 
to  address  the  people  at  all ;  for  if  he  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  city  in  safety,  the  cause  is  ours. 
For  either  nobody  will  follow  the  leader  of  a  new 
civil  war ;  or  those  will  follow  who  may  easily  be 
overpowered.    I  come  to  the  third  letter.     I  am 
glad  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  pleased  with 
my  letter;  and  have  in  consequence  written  to 
them  again.    With  regard  to  their  wish  that  Hir- 
tins  may  be  made  better  through  me ;  I  use  my 
best  endeavours,  and  he  talks  most  honourably ; 
but  he  lives  and  is  domesticated  with  Balbus,  who 
talks  honourably  likewise :  you  must  judge  what 
you  are  to  believe.     I  see  you  are  greatly  pleased 
with  Dolabella;  I  am  exceedingly  so.    1  lived 
with  Pansa  in  Pompeiannm ;  who  quite  convinced 
me  of  his  upright  sentiments,  and  his  desire  of 
peace;  but  I  see  clearly  that  some  people  are 
seeking  for  an  occasion  of  war.     I  approve  of  the 
prodamation  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.    You  ask  me 
to  take  upon  myself  the  consideration  of  what  I 
think  they  ought  to  do.    But  opinions  depend 
upon  the  time;  which  fluctuates  every  hour.    That 
first  act  of  Dolabella's,  and  this  speech  in  oppo- 
sition to  Antonius,  seem  to  me  to  have  done  much. 
The  cause  was  utterly  sinking.    Now  we  appear 
Hkdy  to  have  a  leader ;  which  is  the  only  thing 
the  free  towns  and  all  good  people  want    You 
speak  of  Epicurus,  and  venture  to  pronounce  that 
one  should  abstain  from  polities'.     Does  not  the 

>  In  oontidenition  of  hit  patriotio  oonduot 
r  Wife  of  Oaaias. 
<  Cleopatrik 

•  The  ion  of  Cleopatra  I7  C«ar. 
b  For  the  ni*  of  Brutus. 

r  Brutut. 

*  It  win  b«  recollected  fhal  the  leading  principle  of 
Epicimiirf  phUoeophy  was  to  oonkult  onr  own  esM. 


dear  look  of  my  Brutus  deter  you  from  such  lan- 
guage ?  Q.  the  son,  as  you  mention,  is  the  right 
hand  of  Antonius.  Through  him  therefore  we 
shall  easily  carry  what  we  wish*.  If,  as  you  sup- 
pose, L.  Antonius  should  bring  forward  Octavius, 
I  am  anxious  to  know  how  he  will  address  the 
people.  I  write  this  in  haste ;  for  Cassius's  mes- 
senger is  setting  off  immediately.  I  am  going 
presently  to  pay  my  compliments  to  Pilia ;  then 
by  water  to  feast  with  Yestorius.  Best  compli- 
ments to  Attica. 


LETTER  XXI. 
Soon  after  I  had  delivered  to  Cassius's  messenger 
my  letter  to  vou  on  the  11th,  my  own  messenger 
arrived,  and  (what  was  like  a  prodigy)  without  any 
letter  from  you.  But  it  presently  occurred  to  me 
that  you  must  have  been  at  Lanuvium.  Eros 
hastened,  that  I  might  get  a  letter  from  Dolabella. 
He  did  not  write  aix>ut  my  business',  for  he  had 
not  yet  received  mine ;  but  it  was  in  answer  to  that 
of  which  I  sent  a  copy  to  you,  and  was  well  ex- 
pressed. As  soon  as  I  had  deipatched  Cassius's 
messenger,  I  received  a  visit  from  Balbus.  Gracious 
gods !  how  easily  might  you  perceive  his  dread  of 
quiet  1  You  know  Uie  man,  how  reserved  he  is ; 
but  yet  he  spake  freely  of  Antonius's  designs,  who 
was  going  round  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  to  secure 
the  ratification  of  Cssar's  acts,  and  to  make  them 
swear  to  enforce  them  everywhere ;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  Duumviri  r  were  to  examine  them  every 
month.  He  complained  also  of  his  own  unpopu- 
larity ;  and  his  whole  conversation  showed  his 
attachment  to  Antonius.  In  short,  there  is  no 
relying  upon  anything^.  To  me  it  is  no  longer 
doubtful  that  affairs  tend  to  war.  For  that  deed* 
has  been  done  with  a  manly  spirit,  but  with  the 
prudence  of  a  child.  Who  did  not  see  that  there 
was  left  an  heir  J  to  the  kingdom  ?  What  could  be 
more  absurd ?  "To  fear  this ;  to  have  no  appre- 
hension about  the  other  ^."  Nay,  at  this  very 
time  there  are  many  inconsistencies  ;  as  that  Pon- 
tius's  Neapolitan  viUa  should  be  held  by  the  mother* 
of  the  tyrantkiller.  I  must  read  again  and  again 
my  **  Cato  the  Elder","  which  I  sent  you, — for 
age  makes  me  peevish ;  I  am  out  of  humour  with 
everything  :  but  my  life  has  had  its  course ",  let 
younger  men  see  to  it  You  will  continue  to  watch 
over  my  concerns  as  you  do.  I  write  or  rather 
dictate  this  while  the  dessert  is  upon  the  table  at 
Yestorius's.  I  intend  to-morrow  to  be  with  Hir- 
tius ;  and  thus  forsooth  I  hope  to  bring  over  to 
the  honest  party  one  of  the  five  that  are  left  "* !     It 

•  Respecting  Bnthrotum. 

f  The  payment  of  his  deht  to  Ctoero. 

ff  The  colonial  towns  of  Italy  were  governed  hy  two  ma- 
gietratee,  oaDed  duumviri,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
console,  and  they  were  suhject  to  the  Roman  laws. 

l»  For  Balhus  had  talked  honourably  of  serving  the  rs- 
publio.    See  letter  fiO  of  this  book. 

I  The  aasaasination  of  Cesar.  J  Antonius. 

^  The  original  is  a  verse  of  which  notice  has  before  been 
taken.    See  book  zU.  letter  Aft, 

1  ServHia,  who  had  been  a  favourite  of  Cesar,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  land  forfeited  by  some  of  the  Pompeian 
party. 

n  Cicero's  temy  on  Old  Age,  so  entitled. 

B  He  was  now  about  G3. 

o  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  what  appears  the  moat 
probable atgniflcatJon  of  the  Chreek  word  of  the  text.  Isue* 
3PS 
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\b  a  great  ddusion.  There  is  no  one  of  them  who 
does  not  dread  a  state  of  qniet  Let  me  then  pat 
wings  to  my  feet ;  for  anything  is  better  than  to 
engifge  in  war.  Pray  give  my  best  compliments  to 
Attica.  I  am  eager  for  OctaTios's  speech,  and 
anything  else  there  may  be, — ^particalarly  whether 
Dolabella's  money  begins  to  chink  ',  or  if  he  has 
altogether  cancelled  my  account. 


LETTER  XXII. 
Having  understood  from  Pilia  that  a  messenger 
was  to  be  sent  to  you  on  the  15th,  I  have  immediately 
scrawled  sometlung.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I 
wish  you  to  know  that  I  go  from  hence  to  Arpioum 
the  17th  of  May, — so  that  hereafter  you  will  direct 
thither  if  there  is  anything,  though  I  shall  myself 
presently  be  at  Rome.  But  I  wish,  before  I  arrive, 
to  find  out  more  accurately  what  is  likely  to  happen; 
though  I  fear  my  conjectures  may  prove  too  true  : 
for  it  is  sufficiently  clear  what  they  aim  at.  My 
pupil  4,  who  dines  with  me  to-day,  is  greatly  at- 
tadied  to  him  whom  our  Brutus  stabbed ;  and,  if 
you  ask  me,  I  plainly  perceive  they  dread  a  state 
of  quiet.  This  position  they  hold  and  openly 
maintain, — that  he  who  has  been  killed  was  a  most 
distinguished  man,  and  that  the  whole  state  is 
thrown  into  disorder  by  his  death  ;  that  what  he 

pact  that  many  of  theae  words  are  borrowed  from  Atticna, 
who  may  poaaibly  have  deaignated  by  the  appellation  of 
wcKTf Xonrot  aome  fire  principal  aupporters  of  Ceaar^ 
party,  ona  of  whom  might  be  Hirtiaa.  Front  wtvrtKoarot 
Oioaro  may  hnmoroualy  have  derived  wftrrtKoiwSw. 

p  If  he  la  preparing  to  pay  me. 

4  HirtiQa.   See  letter  12  of  thia  book. 


did  would  be  without  effect  as  soon  as  we  Uy  maAdit 
our  fears;  that  his  own  clemency  vras  his  mia, 
without  which  nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  bap- 
pened  to  him.  What  occurs  to  me  is,  that  if 
Pompeius  ■'  comes  up  vrith  a  firm  army,  which  is 
probable,  there  will  certainly  be  war.  The  rtry 
idea  and  thought  of  this  disturbs  me :  fbr  what 
was  formerly  allowed  to  yon"  will  not  now  be 
allowed  to  me.  I  have  not  concealed  m  j  joy  * : 
besides,  they  are  ibnd  of  charging  me  with  ingra^ 
titnde.  So  that  what  was  formerly  allowed  to  yo« 
and  many  others  will  on  no  account  be  mUowed. 
Must  I  declare  myself  then,  and  go  into  tiie  field  ? 
It  is  better  to  die  a  thousand  times,  especially  at 
this  age.  The  I5th  of  March,  therefore,  is  not  ao 
great  a  consolation  as  it  was,  because  of  the  great 
blunder  that  it  embraces.  Still  those  young"  oien 
''by  their  other  well-doings  put  out  this  reproadk  ^.'* 
But  if  you  have  any  better  hope,  since  yoa  both 
hear  more  and  are  admitted  to  th^  connaeh,  I 
wish  you  would  write  to  me,  and  at  the  saoae  time 
consider  what  I  should  do  about  a  votive  legation*. 
Many  people  in  these  parts  warn  me  not  to  attead 
the  senate  on  the  first,  as  soldiers  are  said  to  be 
secretly  engaged  for  that  day,  and  expressly  i  _ 
the  conspirators,  who,  I  apprdiend,  will  be 
anywhere  than  in  the  senate. 

*  SeztoaPompeiuB. 

•  To  take  no  part  in  the  civU  war. 
t  Joy  at  C«!aar*«  death. 
«  The  oon^lrators,  who  were  all  much  ; 

Cicero. 

T  The  original  ia  a  verse  from  aome  mtknown  Qrecfc 
poet. 

V  A  leave  of  abaenoe  oo  aome  lictitioaa  appointaeaU 
See  letter  5  of  thia  book,  and  elaewhera. 


BOOK  XV. 


LETTER   I. 

O  SAD  news  of  Alexion'.  It  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved how  much  I  am  afflicted  ;  and  that,  not  on 
account  of  what  most  persons  suggest,  asking  what 
physician  I  should  employ.  For  what  have  I  now 
to  do  with  a  physician  ?  Or  if  I  should  want  one, 
b  there  such  a  scarcity  f  What  I  have  lost  is  his 
affection  towards  me,  his  kindness  and  gentleness. 
This  consideration  also  affects  me ;  what  is  not  to 
be  feared  when  so  temperate  a  man,  so  consummate 
a  physician,  is  unexpectedly  carried  off  by  the 
violence  of  disease  ?  For  all  this  the  only  conso- 
lation is,  that  it  is  the  condition  of  our  birth  that 
we  shoidd  submit  to  whatever  is  incident  to 
humanity.  Respecting  Antonius,  I  have  already 
vmtten  to  say  that  I  had  not  met  with  him  ;  for  he 
came  to  Misenum  while  I  vras  in  Pompeianum, 
and  was  gone  again  before  I  knew  of  his  arrival 
But  it  happened  that  Hhrtius  was  with  me  in 
Pnteolanum  when  I  read  your  letter.  I  read  it  to 
him,  and  entered  upon  the  subject.     In  what  re- 

>  Thia  pbyaioian  waa  before  mentioned.   See  book  vU. 
letters. 
J  Thia  no  dottbt  regards  the  bafttneaa  of  Bathrotum. 


lates  to  the  first  part'  he  was  not  leas  earnest  than 
myself;  and  in  conclusion  he  appointed  me  the 
arbiter  not  only  of  this  business  but  of  his  whole 
consulship.  With  Antonius  I  will  so  manage,  as 
to  let  him  understand  that  if  he  satisfies  me  ia  this 
affair  I  will  give  myself  wholly  to  him.  I  hope 
Polabella  is  at  home  ^.  Let  us  come  now  to  oar 
friends*,  of  whom  you  say  you  entertain  good 
expectations  in  conse^ence  of  the  moderatioa  of 
their  proclamations.  But  I  learned  Hirtins's  real 
sentiments  when  he  left  me  on  the  I6th  to  go  from 
Pnteolanum  to  Naples  for  the  sake  of  meetiag 
Pansa.  For  I  took  him  aside  and  counselled  him 
in  favour  of  peace.  He  could  not  deny  that  he 
was  desirous  of  peace ;  but  he  feared  the  arms  of 
our  friends  no  less  than  those  of  Antonius.  He 
confessed  it  was  not  vrithout  reason  thaX  both 
parties  had  a  guard ;  but  for  his  own  part  he  iru 
afiraid  of  the  arms  of  both :  in  short,  there  is  no- 
thing sound.  About  young  Quintus  I  agree  with 
Tou.  Your  letter  to  his  father  was  eztreoiely 
handsome,  and  could  not  fidl  of  being  moat  agree- 
able.    I  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  CKreUiSt  who 

«  That  ia,  at  Rome^whera  be  aovld  forward  tbabuilB«» 

•  Brutua  and  Gaaaiub 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 


8(M^ 


£d  not  appear  rery  goUdtooa  ^ ;  and  if  abe  were, 
aaanredly  I  shoold  not  be  so.    I  am  surprised  you 
shoiild  have  listened  at  all  to  the  lady<^,  who  you 
say  was  so  troublesome  to  you  :  for  as  to  my  having 
spoken  well  of  her  before  her  friends,  in  the  hearing 
of  her  three  sons  and  her  daughter,  **the  same 
person  does  not  always  utter  the  same  thing**." 
What  is  this  ?    What  is  it  that  should  make  me 
walk  about  in  an  assumed  character  ?    Is  not  old 
age  of  itself  a  character  sufficiently  disgusting  ? 
What  Brutus  requests,  that  I  would  go  to  him 
previously  to  the  first  *,  he  has  mentioned  also  in 
a  letter  to  me,  and  I  may  probably  do  so ;  but  I 
cannot  at  all  tell  what  he  wants  :  for  what  counsel 
csn  I  give  him  who  am  in  need  of  counsel  myself? 
While  he  has  consulted  his  own  immortalisation 
hetter  than  our  tranquillity.    The  report  about  the 
queen'  will  soon  be  extinguished.    Pray  remember 
about  Flamma  f ,  if  there  is  anything  you  can  do. 
Yesterday  I  sent  you  a  letter  as  I  was  going  from 
Puteolanum;   and  I  turned  aside  to  Cumanum, 
where  I  saw  Pilia  almost  well :  I  saw  her  besides 
at  Banlos  near  Cumse  ;  for  she  had  come  to  attend 
a  funeral,  at  which  I  likewise  assisted.  Cn.  Lucullus, 
my  intimate  firiend,  was  carrying  his  mother  to  her 
grave.  That  day,  therefore,  I  staid  in  Sinuessanum, 
and  the  next  morning  setting  out  for  Arpinum  I 
scrawl  this  letter.     I  have  nothing  new,  however, 
to  tell  you,  or  to  ask  yon ;  unless,  perhaps,  you 
think  what  follows  to  be  of  any  consequence.    Our 
Brutus  has  sent  me  the  speech  he  delivered  at  the 
meeting  in  the  capitol,  and  has  desired  me  to  cor- 
rect it  (but  not  with  a  view  to  excite  applause) 
before  he  publishes  it.    The  speech  is  written  with 
great  elegance  of  sentiments  and  expression,  so 
that  nothing  can  exceed  it    nf et,  if  I  had  had  the 
same  cause  to  conduct,  I  should  have  treated  it 
vrith  more  warmth  ;  you  see  what  the  subject  is, 
and  who  is  the  person  that  speaks.    I  have,  there- 
fore, been  unable  to  correct  it ;  for  in  the  s^le 
whidk  our  Brutus  prefers,  and  agreeably  to  his 
judgment  of  the  best  method  of  speaking,  he  has 
so  well  succeeded  in  this  oration  that  nothing  can 
be  more  elegant.    But  I  alone,  whether  righUy  or 
not,  am  of  a  different  opinion.     I  wish,  however, 
that  you  would  read  the  speech, — unless  you  have 
read  it  alr^y, — and  would  let  me  know  what  you 
think  of  it ;  though  I  fear  you  may  be  misled  by 
your  name'*,  and  may  be  over-attic  in  your  judg- 
ment :  but  if  you  will  call  to  mind  the  blunders  of 
Demosthenes,  you  will  understand  that  what  is 
consummately  attic  may  be  strongly  expressed. 
But  of  these  things  when  we  meet.    I  did  not  care 
to  let  Metrodoms  go  to  you  either  without  a  letter, 
or  with  a  letter  that  contained  nothing. 


b  About  Cioero'a  taking  back  PubUUa.  See  book  xiv. 
letter  19. 

c  PabUUa'e  mother. 

i  The  original  ia  in  Greek,  and  seems  to  be  quoted  as  a 
proverbial  sentenoe.  It  means  that  there  is  now  no  reason 
why  he  should  disguise  his  real  sentiments,  althou^  he 
may  have  done  so  before.  Old  age  is  bad  enough,  without 
making  it  worse  by  assuming  s  false  eharacter. 

•  The  first  of  June,  on  whiofa  day  he  designed  to  go  to 
Bcone,  where  the  senate  was  sommooed. 

f  Cleopatra  What  was  the  report  alluded  to,  is  unoer- 
tain. 

f  In  the  aflUr  of  Montanns.    See  book  xiv.  letter  16. 

k  Atttcos.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Attio  style  was 
filesnied  the  pcrfootkm  of  good  writing. 


LETTER  II. 

On  the  18th,  on  my  way  from  Sinuessanum, 
after  I  had  sent  my  letter  to  you  and  had  prooeMed 
from  Cumie  to  Visdannm,  I  received  yours  from 
the  messenger.  There  was  more  than  enough  in 
it  about  Buthrotum.  For  you  do  not,  nor  can 
you,  take  a  greater  interest  in  that  business  than  I 
do.  It  is  thus  proper  for  you  to  attend  to  my 
concerns  and  me  to  yours.  I  have  accordingly 
undertaken  this  so,  that  I  shall  esteem  nothing  of 
superior  obligation  K  I  learned  from  your  letter, 
and  from  others,  that  L.  Antonius  had  made  a 
scurvy  harangue ;  but  what  was  the  nature  of  it  I 
do  not  know,  for  you  said  nothing.  About  Meoe- 
demus  i  it  is  quite  right.  Quintus^^  must  assuredly 
be  dictating  what  you  irrite.  I  am  glad  yon  approve 
of  mv  reason  for  declining  to  compose  what  you 
asked  of  me ',  and  you  will  approve  it  still  more 
when  you  have  read  the  speech,  about  which  I 
wrote  to  you  this  morning.  What  you  mention 
about  the  legions  is  perfe(^y  true" ;  but  you  do 
not  seem  sufficiently  to  have  considered  what  you 
can  hope  to  have  done  by  the  senate  in  the  affair 
of  our  Buthrotians.  As  fur  as  my  opinion  goes 
(for  I  see  so  much),  I  do  not  think  we"  shall  long 
subsist :  but  even  if  we  are  disappointed  of  this 
resource^,  you  will  not  be  disappointed  about 
Buthrotum  P.  I  feel  as  yon  do  on  the  subject  of 
Octavius's  speech ;  and  am  not  pleased  with  the 
preparations  for  his  games  f,  and  the  appointment  of 
Matins  and  Postumins  to  conduct  them.  Sasema' 
is  a  fit  colleague  for  them.  But  all  dieae  people, 
aa  you  perceive,  are  as  much  afraid  of  peace  as  we 
are  of  war.  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  relieve 
Balbus  from  the  odium  he  has  incurred  ■ ;  but  he 
does  not  himself  believe  it  to  be  possible :  there- 
fore he  turns  his  attention  elsewhere.  1  am  glad 
that  you  derive  comfort  from  the  first  Tusculan 
Disquisition ;  for  there  is  no  resource  either  better 
or  readier*.  I  am  not  sorry  that  Flamma  speaks 
so  fEurly.  What  may  be  the  case  of  the  Tyndari- 
tani",  in  which  you  are  so  earnest,  I  know  not; 
yet  I  will  give  them  my  support^.    These  transac- 

i  How  well  he  fulfilled  this  promise  is  manifested  by 
his  letters  still  extant  to  Plancus  and  C^ita  See  Ap- 
pendix. 

J  It  is  not  known  to  what  this  alludoSi  Thenameooours 
agate  letter  4  of  this  book. 

k  This  evidently  relatteg  to  somethteg  said  in  Attious's 
letter,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  no  longer  be  tetd- 
Ugiblew 

1  See  book  xiv.  letter  SO. 

«  Thia  is  supposed  to  allude  to  some  legions  which  An- 
tonius had  lately  recalled  from  Macedonia. 

n  The  senate. 

o  I  understand  this  to  mean,  **even  if  wa  have  not  the 
senate  to  support  us." 

F  We  shall  be  able  to  aooompUsh  our  purpose  throogh 
Antonius. 

q  Games  that  had  been  promised  by  Cvsar,  and  were 
now  celebrated  by  Octavius  to  gate  the  affections  of  the 
populace. 

r  Baaema,  Blatlns  and  Postumlus,  were  all  partisans  of 
Cesar 

■  Balbus,  though  fHendly  to  CSoero,  waa  attached  to 
Cnar,  and  therefore  suspected  of  Ill-will  to  the  cause  of 
Brutus  and  the  repnblio.    See  book  xiv.  letter  90. 

t  The  first  Tusculan  Disquisition  is  upon  the  contempt 
of  death.  «  A  people  at  Sioily. 

▼  So  this  imperfect  sentence  ought  probably  to  be  oom* 
pleted. 
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tkmi  seem  to  more  this  one-of-the-fiTe^,  especially 
the  expenditure  of  the  money*.  I  am  sorry  for 
Alexion ;  yet  hanng  fallen  into  so  severe  an  illness, 
I  think  that  he  Iuls  been  kindly  dealt  with.  I 
should  like  to  know  who  are  his  heirs  in  the  second 
degree^,  and  what  is  the  date  of  his  will. 


LETTER  IIL 

I  RSCSiYBD  two  letters  from  you  on  the  22d  in 
Atinas,  in  answer  to  two  of  mine.  One  was  dated 
the  18th,  the  other  the  2l8t.  To  the  earliest  there- 
ibre  first.  Pray  come  to  Toscolanum,  as  you  pro- 
pose. I  mean  to  be  there  the  27tfa.  When  yoa 
say  that  we  must  submit  to  the  conquerors,  I  do 
not  agree  with  you ;  for  many  things  appear  to  me 
prefenble.  As  to  what  you  recollect  to  bars  been 
done  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  during  the  consulship 
of  Lentulus  and  Marcellus  * ;  neither  the  case  nor 
the  time  is  similar ;  especially  as  you  mention  that 
Marcellus  and  others  are  taking  their  departure.  I 
must  therefore  find  out  and  determine  on  the  spot, 
whether  I  can  safely  remain  in  Rome.  These  new 
meetings  alarm  the  inhabitants  *;  for  we  are  placed 
in  great  straits.  But  let  these  things  be  disre- 
garded ;  I  can  look  upon  still  greater  with  unoon- 
oem.  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  Calva's 
will,  a  base  and  sordid  fellow.  I  thank  you  for  the 
care  you  take  about  Demonious's  accounts.  I  have 
already  written  very  particularly  to  Dolabella  about 
Marios,  if  only  my  letter  has  been  delivered.  For 
his  sake  I  wish  him  success,  as  indeed  I  ought  I 
come  now  to  the  more  recent  letter.  I  have 
learned  what  I  wanted  about  Alexion  \  Hirtius  is 
in  your  interest  ^  I  wish  Antonius  were  worse 
than  he  is  <*.  You  mention  Quintus  the  son.  A 
volume  of  evils  !  Of  the  father  we  will  speak  when 
we  meet.  I  am  desirous  of  assisting  Brutus  in 
everything  I  can.  I  see  you  entertam  the  same 
opinion  of  his  speech  that  I  do.  But  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  you  wish  me  to  write,  as  if 
it  were  a  speech  delivered  by  Brutus ;  when  he  has 
himself  published  his  own.  How  can  tiiis  be  ? 
Would  you  have  it  as  against  a  tyrant,  who  had 
been  justly  killed  ?  I  shall  have  much  to  say,  and 
much  to  write ;  but  it  must  be  in  another  manner 
and  time.  The  tribunes  have  done  well  about 
Cssar's  chair  «.  And  excellent  the  fourteen  rows 
of  knights.  I  am  glad  Brutus  has  been  at  my 
house,  provided  he  was  pleased,  and  staid  as  bng 
as  he  liked. 

w  Hirtius.  •  See  book  xir.  letter  21 ,  note  •. 
'  Antonius's  expenditure  of  the  money  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Ops.  r  After  the  failure  of  the  first  heirs. 

•  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  when  the  senate 
united  with  Pompeius,  and  invested  the  consuls  with 
extraordinary  authority  to  pruvide  for  the  safety  of  the 
republic 

•  The  meetings  of  the  veteran  soldiers  in  the  countiy 
town&  b  See  letter  2  of  this  book. 

e  On  the  subject  of  Buthrotum. 

'  This  must  be  supposed  to  rdate  to  some  passage  In 
Atticus's  letter,  whcrohe  mentioned  that  Antonius  was  IIL 

•  It  had  been  decreed,  In  flattery  to  Cnar,  that  he 
riiould  hare  a  gilt  chair  in  the  senate  and  pnbUo  places. 
Octavius  wished  to  have  this  chair  placed,  in  memory  of 
Cmtar,  at  the  games,  but  the  tribunes  forbade  It ;  on  which 
aooount  they  seem  to  have  been  applauded  by  the  knights 
in  the  theatre,  where  they  sat  in  fourteen  rows  of  benches 
reserred  \fy  law  for  their  exduslvt  usa 


LETTER  IV. 

On  the  23d  about  two  o*dodc  a 
arrived  from  Q.  Fnfius  with  a  letter  oontaimng 
something  about  my  restoring  myself  to  him ' ;  ■• 
silly  as  usual ;  unless,  perhaps,  whatever  we  disfike 
is  apt  to  appear  silly.  I  replied  in  a  manner  that 
I  think  you  would  approve.  He  brought  me  two 
letters  from  you,  one  of  tht  22d,  the  other  the 
2dd.  I  shall  answer  the  latter  first.  '*  And  the 
legion  f  ?"  I  applaud  the  drcumstanoe.  And  it 
Carfnlenus  too ;  the  streams,  as  they  say,  wiO  ran 
upwards  K  You  take  notice  of  the  Ue&nM  ooon- 
sels  of  Antonius.  1  wish  he  may  act  throogfa  tke 
populace,  rather  than  through  the  senate  ;  and  I 
imagine  tiiis  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  But  to  bm 
all  his  measures  have  a  warlike  tendency.  If 
indeed  Decimus  Brutus's  province  is  anatcfaed 
away,  whaiiever  I  may  think  of  his  ttreng;th,  it 
seems  impossible  to  be  done  without  a  war.  B«t 
for  this  I  do  not  wish,  nowtiiat  assoranoe*  ia  givea 
to  the  Buthrotians.  Ton  may  smile ;  bat  I  am  aocTy 
that  this  should  not  rather  have  beoi  aooompliaiied 
by  my  attention,  diligence  and  infinenoe.  Whea 
you  say  that  you  do  not  know  what  is  to  become 
of  our  friendsl,  the  same  doubt  has  long  sinee 
given  me  concern ;  so  that  the  consolatioa  I  de- 
rived from  the  15th  of  March  already  appears 
foolish.  For  we  have  shown  a  manly  spirit,  bat, 
believe  me,  a  childish  prudence.  The  tree  has 
been  cut  down,  not  torn  up  by  the  roota  ;  and  yoa 
see  accordingly  how  it  sprouts.  Let  na  liafe 
recourse  then  to  the  Tosculan  Disquisitiona.  Boec 
you  often  appeal  to  them.  We  must  cndeaToor* 
to  conceal  this  from  Saufeius ;  for  my  part  I  will 
never  tell.  You  say  that  Brutus  has  written  to 
inquire  on  what  day  I  should  go  to  Toscalanam. 
As  I  before  mentioned  to  you,  the  27th ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  you  there  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  I 
apprehend  I  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  Lana- 
vium ',  where  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  talking. 
But  I  shall  see  about  it.  1  revert  now  to  the  earfier 
letter,  of  which  I  pass  over  that  first  part  relatm 
to  the  Buthrotians,  which  is  lodged  in  my  inmost 
soul ;  if  only,  as  you  say,  there  is  any  opportaaky 
of  acting.  Yon  seem  quite  earnest  on  the  subject 
of  Brutus'  speech,  by  urging  it  again  so  copio«^y. 
Should  I  then  support  the  same  cause  for  which  he 
has  written  ?  should  I  wiite  without  his  invitation  ? 
No  interference  can  be  more  disrespectfuL     But, 


'  This  expression  may  probably  be  copied  from  1 
letter. 

f  This  is  celled  fhmiAttloas's  letter,  and  nodtmbC  aDntes 
to  the  martiil  legion  under  the  command  of  CaifUlcBas^ 
which  deserted  from  Antonius  at  this  time. 

b  The  original  Is  a  Greek  proverbial  expieasloti,  signi- 
fying that  It  would  be  beyond  all  expectation ;  forCwfa. 
lenus  had  been  a  firm  friend  to  Cssar.  In  Cut  ha  did  net 
Join  Brutus,  but  Octavlns. 

1  May  not  this  refer  to  the  unwarranted  ssaertfasi  «( 
some  foolish  person  saying  that  be  would  be  aaswerahla 
for  the  safety  of  the  Buthrotians  ?  which  Ciewo  pleasantly 
ridicules.  Had  a  war  broken  out,  it  might  be  expected  that 
Antonius  would  bo  otherwise  em|doyed  than  in  rr^ltng 
soldiers  in  Buthrotum. 

J  The  conspirators. 

k  This  is  said  In  Jest,  with  reference  to  Sanfehisliattnoli 
ment  to  the  sect  of  Epicurus ;  while  the  Tnaonlan  DIaqiif- 
sitlons  arc  conducted  upon  prindples  totally  apfotitm.  Ift 
will  be  remembered  that  Atticus  was  also  an  r 

1  Brutus  aadCassins  were  at  Lannviom. 
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mm  J  yoYi,  something  in  the  maimer  of  Heraclides"*. 

To  that  indeed  I  do  not  object ;  ba(  the  subject 

zQcut  be  well  considered,  and  we  must  wait  for  a 

riper  season  of  writing.     For,  whatever  you  may 

think  of  me,  (and  I  should  certainly  wish  you  to 

think  the  best  possible,)  if  things  remain  as  they 

promise,  (you  will  bear  what  I  am  going  to  say,) 

the  1 5th  of  March  affords  me  no  satisfifiction.    For 

he  *  would  never  have  returned ;  and  we  should  not 

have  been  compelled  by  fear  to  confirm  his  acts. 

Or  (to  adopt  Saufeius*s  maxims  ^  and  renounce 

those  Tnsculan  Disquisitions  to  which  you  also 

invite  Vestorius  p)  so  gracious  towards  me  was  he 

(whom  even  dead  may  the  gods  confound  !)  that, 

since  we  have  not  by  his  death  regained  our  liberty, 

there  was  no  reason,  at  my  age,  to  dislike  him  for 

a  master.  I  blush,  believe  me.  But  I  have  already 

written,  and  will  not  erase  it    I  could  have  wished 

the  report  about  Menedemus  had  been  true ;  and 

wish  that  about  the  queen  may  be  so.    The  rest 

when   we  meet ;    especially  what  measures  our 

friends   should  pursue;   what  also  ourselves,  if 

Antonins  means  to  beset  the  senate  with  soldiers. 

If  I  had  given  this  letter  to  his  messenger,  I  was 

afraid  he  might  open  it.    I  have  therefore  sent  on 

purpose ;  for  yours  required  an  answer. 

4  How  much  I  wish  you  could  have  given  Brutus 
your  assistance  !  I  will  therefore  write  to  him.  I 
have  sent  Tiro  to  Dolabella  with  a  letter  and 
instructions.     Desire  him  to  come  to  you ;  and  if 

Sm  have  anything  to  say,  write  what  you  please. 
Qt  see  here !  most  provokingly,  L.  Caesar  begs 
me  either  to  go  to  him  at  The  Grove ',  or  to  let 
him  know  where  he  may  find  me;  for  Brutus 
wished  him  to  have  some  conversation  with  me. 
A  hateful  and  fruitless  job !  I  think  however  I 
shall  go,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  unless  I  change 
my  present  purpose.  I  send  you  this  in  few  words, 
for  there  is  yet  nothing  from  Balbus.  I  am  there- 
fore expecting  to  hear  from  you,  and  not  only  what 
has  been  done,  but  abo  what  will  be  done. 


LETTER  V. 

The  messenger  that  went  to  Brutus  has  brought 
back  letters  from  him  and  Cassius.  They  earnestly 
desire  my  opinion  ;  Brutus,  indeed,  which  of  the 
two  plans  *  he  should  adopt  O  sad  state  of  affairs ! 
I  have  positively  nothing  to  say,  and  therefore 
think  of  maintaining  silence,  unless  you  suggest 
something  different     But  if  anything  occurs  to 

•  UeracUdet  appears  to  hare  written  a  book  of  political 
dialognes,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Book  ziiL 
letter  9. 

•  Canar  would  probably  nerer  have  returned  safe  from 
his  projected  PkrthSan  expedition.  This  appears  to  be  said 
pertly  in  reference  to  the  actual  danger  of  the  war,  which 
had  already  been  fatal  to  Craasus's  army;  and  portly  in 
reference  to  the  unstable  and  invidious  nature  of  Cesar's 
power.   See  book  x.  letter  8. 

•  The  mavims  of  the  Epicureans,  who  profess  to  consult 
only  Uieir  own  easa 

f  This  must  allude  to  something  said,  veiy  likely  in  Jest, 
^Attiau. 

4  There  is  every  reason  to  think  this  must  be  the  begin- 
ntaig  of  a  separate  letter. 

r  Near  to  Aricia,  where  Csesar  had  built  a  house.  Bee 
book  tL  letter  1. 

•  Whether  he  should  go  up  to  Rome  the  1st  of  June;  or 
should  letire  from  Italy. 


yon,  pray  write.  Cassius  strongly  begs  and  en- 
treats me  to  make  a  good  citizen  of  Hirtius.  Do 
you  think  he  is  in  his  senses  ?  'TIS  the  fuller  and 
the  coals  K  I  send  yon  his  letter.  What  you  say 
respecting  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  the  provinces 
of  Brutus  and  .Cassius  *,  is  repeated  by  Balbus  and 
by  Hirtius;  and  the  latter  purposes  himself  to 
bring  it  on  ;  for  he  is  already  in  Tusculanum.  Ho 
strongly  advises  me  to  keep  away.  He  does  this 
on  account  of  the  danger,  which  he  says  threat- 
ened him  also.  But  for  my  part,  even  if  there  were 
no  danger,  I  am  so  far  fh)m  caring  to  prevent 
Antonius'  suspicions  of  my  dissatisiaction  at  hit 
success,  that  the  wish  of  avoiding  him  is  of  itself 
a  reason  why  I  am  unwilling  to  go  to  Rome.  Our 
friend  Varro  has  sent  me  a  letter,  which  he  received 
from  I  know  not  whom  (for  he  had  erased  the 
name),  in  which  it  was  mentioned,  that  those 
veteran  soldiers,  whose  claims  ^  were  rejected,  (for 
some  of  them  were  dismissed,)  talked  very  sedi- 
tiously; so  that  whoever  was  thought  to  have 
opposed  their  interests,  would  be  in  great  danger 
at  Rome.  Besides,  how  should  I  manage  my 
going,  my  returning,  my  countenance,  my  step, 
amongst  that  party  ^.  And  if,  as  you  say,  L.  An. 
tonius  is  to  go  against  Dedmus  *,  the  rest  against 
our  friends ',  what  should  I  do  ?  or  how  should  I 
conduct  myself?  I  have  therefore  determined,  as 
matters  now  stand,  to  absent  myself  from  that 
city  in  which  I  have  not  only  flourished  with  the 
highest  dignity,  but  have  enjoyed  some  share  of  it 
even  under  subjection.  Yet  I  am  not  so  much 
resolved  to  go  out  of  Italy,  (upon  which  I  must 
deliberate  wiUi  yon,)  as  not  to  go  up  thither  ■• 


LETTER  VI. 

OuB  friend  Brutus  has  written  to  me,  and  like- 
wise Cassius,  that  I  might  use  my  authoritv  to 
secure  Hirtius,  whom  they  knew  to  have  been 
hitherto  well  affected,  though  they  could  not  en- 
tirely depend  upon  him.  For  I  apprehend  he  is 
displeased  with  Antonins,  but  still  attached  to  that 
cause.  However,  I  wrote,  recommending  to  him 
the  dignity  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  ;  and  wish  you 
to  be  acquainted  with  his  answer,  in  case  you 
should  draw  from  it  the  same  conclusion  as  I  do, 
that  the  opposite  party  are  even  now  afraid  of 
our  friends  possessing  more  spirit  than  they 
really  have. 

'*  Hirtius  to  his  Cicero. 

**  You  ask  if  I  am  yet  returned  from  the  coun- 
try ;  or  whether,  at  a  time  when  everybody  is  in 
activity,  I  am  amusing  myself  in  idleness.  I 
likewise  have  quitted  £e  city  ;  for  I  thought  it 
more  useful  to  absent  myself.  I  write  this  setting 
off  to  Tusculanum.  And  I  would  not  have  yon 
suppose  me  so  strenuous  as  to  return  on  the  5th ; 
for  I  see  nothing  that  demands  my  attention,  the 


t  In  the  uncertainty  of  a  doubtful  text,  I  read  ^  TW^^ 
MpaKcts,  **  the  fuller  attempting  to  dean  coals  ;**  for  ha 
considered  It  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  reclaim  him  from 
Cesar's  party  to  favour  Brutus  and  Cassina. 

n  To  whom  provinces  would  naturally  be  decned,  as  to 
prsftors,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office. 

▼  Claims  of  a  portion  of  land.  ^  Casar's  frlendK 

>  Decimus  Brutus. 

7  M.  Bmtiis,and  the  other  oooqrfratora.       *  To  1 
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appointments  being  provided  for  to  many  years*. 
As  Bmtus  and  Caasius  may  obtain  anything  of  me 
through  yon,  so  I  wish  that  by  you  they  may  as 
easily  be  induced  to  enter  into  no  intempmite 
counsels.  For  you  say  that,  at  the  time  they  wrote 
to  you,  they  were  retiring.  Whither  ?  or  where- 
fore? Stop  them.  I  bcMeech  you,  Cicero;  and 
suffer  not  all  these  things  to  perish,  which  must 
be  utterly  ruined  by  plunder,  by  fire,  by  slaughter. 
Only,  if  they  have  any  cause  of  fear,  let  them  be 
upon  their  guard  ;  but  let  them  attempt  nothing 
more.  In  good  truth  they  will  gain  no  more  by 
violent  counsels  than  by  gentle  ones,  provided 
they  are  prudent.  For  this  state  of  things,  which 
is  passing  on,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  last ;  but  by 
opposition  it  presently  assumes  a  power  of  doing 
mischief.  Write  to  me  in  Tusculanum,  and  let  me 
know  what  hopes  you  have  of  them.'* 

This  is  Hirtius's  letter ;  to  which  I  replied,  that 
they  entertained  no  intemperate  designs ;  and  this 
I  confidently  affirmed.  This,  such  as  it  is,  I 
vrished  you  to  know.  Since  sealing  my  letter  I 
have  heard  from  Balbus  that  Servilia  had  returned, 
and  confirmed  the  opinion  that  they  would  not  go 
out  of  the  country.  I  am  now  expecting  a  letter 
from  you. 

LETTER  VII. 
I  THANK  you  for  the  letters  you  sent  me,  which 
indeed  gave  me  much  pleasure ;  especially  that  of 
our  frirad  Sextusi*.  Vou  will  say,  *'  because  he 
commends  you."  I  think  indeed  that  may  be  one 
reason  ;  but  yet  before  I  came  to  that  part,  I  was 
exceedingly  pleased  both  with  his  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  republic,  and  with  the  accuracy  of 
his  writing.  The  peace-maker  Servius  ^,  with  his 
little  clerk,  seems  to  have  acted  as  an  ambassador, 
and  to  be  afraid  of  any  captious  proceeding.  But 
he  ought  to  have  considered,  that  *'  it  vras  no 
struggle  of  right,''  but  what  follows*^.  Let  me  hear 
ahK)  from  you. 

— ♦ — 

LETTER  VIIL 
ArrxR  you  left  me  I  received  two  letters  from 
Balbus ;  no  news.  Also  one  from  Hirtius,  who 
represents  himself  to  be  highly  offended  with  the 
conduct  of  the  veteran  troops.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  what  they  will  do  about  the  first  of  March  *. 
I  have  therefore  sent  Tiro,  and  several  others  with 
him,  that  whatever  happens  you  may  vrrite  to  me 
bv  one  of  them.  I  have  besides  written  to  Antonius 
about  an  honorary  legation,  lest  being  an  irritable 
man,  he  might  be  offended  had  I  applied  only  to 
Dolabella.     But  as  he  is  said  to  be  difficult  of 

•  Cmmr,  preparatory  to  bis  Parthian  expedition,  had 
nominated  the  magistrates  for  sereral  yoara  in  advance. 

b  This  is  generally  suppueed  to  mean  Sextos  Peduceus, 
of  whom  mention  is  made,  book  vil.  letter  13,  and  book  x. 
letter  1. 

c  Servius  Sulpiolas,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  may 
perhaps  on  that  account  be  represented  as  attended  by  his 
olerk.    He  is  mentioned  before.   See  book  x.  letter  14. 

'  The  original  is  from  Ennios— **  it  is  no  struggle  of 
right,  but  rather  of  arms;  they  aim  at  a  kingdom,  and 
prooeed  by  main  foroe.'*--Aul.  Gell.  xx.  10. 

«  Commentators  have  not  without  reason  suspected  some 
error  of  the  text  It  ought  probably  to  be  written  "  the 
1st  of  June."  If  that  is  not  the  case,  it  must  relate  to  some- 
thing no  longer  understood. 


access,  I  have  vrritten  to  Evtrapehis  to  preaeDt  mj 
letter  to  hin^  as  having  occasion  for  soefa  an  ap- 
pointment. A  votive  legation  is  more  hoDOordfale ; 
but  I  may  make  use  of  both  ^  Again  and  strain  I 
beg  you  to  take  care  of  yourself!  I  wish  yoa  oooU 
come  to  me ;  but  if  you  cannot,  we  vrill  attain  the 
same  end  bv  letter.  Grnceins  sends  me  wxfti^ 
that  C.  Cassius  had  informed  him  tliere  were  mea 

Srovided  to  be  sent  armed  to  Tusculannm.  Tliis 
oes  not  appear  to  me  probable ;  but  yet  it  is  iigkt 
to  be  upon  one's  guard,  and  to  go  aboot  frooa  ooe 
villa  to  another  '.  To-morrow  will  prodnoe  aone- 
thing  to  direct  us  in  the  oonsideration  of  tUs 
bu 


LETTER  IX. 

Ox  the  evening  of  the  third  I  received  a  Letter 
from  Balbus,  saying  that  the  senate  vras  to  aieec 
on  the  5th,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  Bmtas 
in  Asia,  Cassius  in  Sicily,  to  purchase  com  for  tfe 
use  of  the  city.  Wretched  business !  first,  that 
they  should  receive  any  commission  from  tbeae 
people ;  then,  if  any,  that  it  should  be  soch  a 
lieutenant's  commission^.  I  know  not  if  it  is 
better  than  sitting  by  the  Eurotas^  Bat  tbeae 
things  chance  must  govern.  He  says  that  at  the 
same  time  a  decree  is  to  be  passed  for  the  allot- 
ment of  the  provinces  to  them,  and  to  the  rest 
of  prstorian  rank.  This  certainly  is  better  tfum 
that  Persic^  portico.  For  I  would  not  have  that 
distant  LacecLaemon  supposed  to  mean  Lanovinm. 
Do  you  laugh,  tou  will  say,  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs!  What  should  I  do  ?  lamtiredofweepiiY. 
Immortal  gods  I  how  the  first  page  of  yoor  ktter 
disturbed  me !  But  what  was  that  collision  of  arms 
in  your  house  ?  I  am  glad  however  that  this  storm 
soon  passed  over.  I  am  anxious  to  know  vrfaatyoa 
have  done  with  your  commission  ^  at  once  ao  sad 
and  difficult  of  consultation.  For  it  is  indeed  quite 
inextricable ;  so  beset  are  we  by  all  the  troops. 
As  for  me,  Brutus's  letter,  which  you  say  yoa  have 
read,  has  so  disturbed  me,  that  th(Nigh  I  was  befon 
at  a  loss,  yet  I  am  become  duller  than  ever  tfaroagh 

'  A  votive  legation  granted  by  the  twooonsuls,  and  aa 
honorary  Ueuteoan<gr  from  Dolabella.  A  votive  '■n*"'^ 
was  a  nominal  appointment  in  diaofaai|e  of  a  vow.  See 
letter  1  of  this  book. 

r  To  avoid  being  surprised.  It  should  be  mcntioMd. 
however,  that  the  text  in  this  place  is  very  doubtfoL  Ir 
the  Epist  ad  Fam.  xL  2a  D.  Brutus  admonishee  Cleero  to 
be  upon  his  guard— oaK(«im,  et  imidia*  vitanUm. 

h  Daring  the  tfane  of  their  pnrtorahip  It  is  probable  they 
could  not  be  sent  abroad  but  by  some  oommiflafan  of 
this  kind,  wUoh  may  have  been  devised  by  the  fHoods  sf 


i  The  Enrotas  was  a  river  of  Lacedcmon.  Tha  cxpisa 
slon  is  probaUy  a  proverbial  one^  sigai^jinft  **  to  remsiB 
inactive,**  as  Bmtus  and  Cassius  were  doing  at  I^avTianL 
The  Romans  used  to  give  great  names  to  their  canals  >- 
<•  ductus  aquarum  isti  Nilos  et  Enrlpoe  vocaat.**— Oe  Let. 

ai. 

i  Having  previously  applied  tiie  name  of  Burotas  to  tke 
stream  that  flowed  by  Lanuvium,  he  goes  on  in  th«  sama 
figure  of  Mfictch  to  call  the  portico  of  Laaurium  by  ihm 
name  of  a  portico  at  Lacedcmon ;  and  conffludea  Iraai- 
oally,  that  he  would  not  have  Atttcussappoae  him  to  mean 
Lanuvium ;  thus  humorously  giving  the  true  tutonail*- 
tion  of  his  own  metaphor. 

^  Attions  appears  to  have  been  solicited  to  go  to  Tana 
vinm  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  his  fHead  Bratas 
in  the  present  dUBoultsitttatioa.    See  letter  10  of  thia  book. 
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diitreu  of  mind^  But  I  will  write  more  when  I 
am  informed  of  what  has  heen  done.  At  present 
1  have  nothing  to  laj,  and  the  len,  becaose  I  am 
doabtfbl  if  you  will  get  this  letter.  For  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  messenger  will  see  you.  I 
am  rery  anxious  to  hear  from  you. 


LETTER  X. 
How  affectionately  is  Bmtus's  letter  written  ! 
How  unlucky  this  time,  when  you  are  prerented 
fit>m  going  to  him  !  But  what  can  I  write  "*  ? 
Should  I  ulTise  him  to  accept  the  offer  of  these 
people  ?  What  more  disgraoenil  ?  To  attempt  any 
thing  ?  They  dare  not,  neither  can  they.  Come 
then,  should  I  advise  them  to  remain  quiet  ?  Who 
can  answer  for  their  safety  ?  And  if  any  Tiolent 
measures  are  adopted  with  regard  to  Dedmus, 
what  win  become  of  our  friends,  even  if  nobody 
offers  to  molest  them?  Not  to  celebrate  the 
games"  ?  What  more  dishonourable  ?  To  exact 
com  !  How  does  it  differ  from  that  appointment 
of  Dion*'?  Or  what  office  in  the  state  is  more 
contemptible  ?  In  such  a  situation  of  things, 
counsel  is  not  safe  even  for  the  person  who  gives 
it.  This  howerer  I  might  disregard,  if  I  were 
doing  any  good.  But  to  enter  upon  it  without  any 
prospect  of  advantage ;  while  he  Ustens  to  the 
advice  or  even  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  why 
should  I  interfere  ?  I  win  however  think  what  kind 
of  letter  I  can  write ;  for  I  cannot  bear  to  be  silent 
I  win  presently  send  therefore  either  to  Antium 
or  to  CircKi '. 

LETTER  XL 

1  OAMB  to  Antium  on  the  26th.  Brutus  was  glad 
to  see  me.  Afterwards  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons,  and  of  Servilia^,  Tertulla',  and  Portia*, 
he  asked  what  I  thought  Favonius  also  was  there. 
I  had  meditated  upon  this  as  I  went  along,  and 
gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  he  should  accept  this 
com  commission  in  Asia;  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained for  us  to  do  but  to  secure  ourselves ;  in 
which  was  involved  the  protection  also  of  the 
republic  itself.  After  I  had  entered  into  thb  dii. 
course,  Cassius  came  in ;  upon  which  I  repeated 
the  same  sentiments.  At  this  place  Cassius  with 
animated  looks  (you  would  say  Mars  himself  was 
breathing)  declared  he  would  not  go  into  Sicily. 
'*  ShaU  I  accept  an  offer  which  is  intended  as  an 
insult  t "  '*  What  then  do  yon  propose  to  do  ?" 
said  I.  To  which  he  replied,  that  he  would  go 
into  Greece.  '*  And  what,"  said  1,  '*  win  you  do, 
Brutus  ?"  *<  I  win  go  to  Rome,"  said  he,  *'  if  you 
advise  it*'  *'  But  1  do  by  no  means  advise  it,  for 
you  wiU  not  be  safe."  **  But  if  I  could  be  safe, 
would  you  then  approve  it  ?"  **  So  much  so  that 
I  would  not  have  you  go  away  at  aU,  neither  at 
this  time,  nor  into  a  province  after  your  pnetorship. 
But  I  do  not  advise  you  to  trust  yourself  in  the 
dty ."  I  added  what  win  readily  occur  to  you,  why 
he  would  not  be  safe.    A  great  desl  was  then  said, 

1  It  is  probable  that  Attious  maj  hav»  asked  Ciemo~» 
opinkja.  a  To  Brutus. 

•  Thiawaath^mstomarydiityoftbeoltyprKtor. 

«  Dkm  appears  to  have  been  fonnerly  eoit  oat  of  Slofly 
by  Dkmyiiiu  under  colour  of  aomecmbaMgr,  bat  reaDy  fhxn 
the  derire  to  remove  one  whom  he  feared. 

p  To  which  places  Brotus  was  goiof.   4  Brotoe't  mother. 

'  Caetlus't  wifa  •  Brutusli  wtfe. 


and  espedaUy  by  Cassius,  complaining  of  the  oppor- 
tunities  which  had  been  lost ;  and  he  heavily  accused 
Dedmus.  I  said  we  ought  not  to  dweU  upon  what' 
was  past ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  agreed  with 
him.  And  having  entered  upon  the  consideration  of 
what  oaght  to  have  been  done ;  without  however 
saying  anything  new  or  anything  more  than  is  said 
every  day ;  (for  I  did  not  touch  upon  the  subject 
of  having  omitted  to  strike  anybody  else  * ;)  but  only 
that  the  senate  ought  to  have  been  assembled,  and 
the  people  more  powerfnUy  excited  while  their 
affections  were  yet  warm :  **  It  is  taking  the  man- 
agement of  the  whole  republic,"  exclaims  your 
female  friend^;  "this  I  never  heard  anybody 
advance."  I  checked  myself*.  At  lencth  Cassius 
seemed  disposed  to  go  into  Sicily ;  (for  Servilia 
engaged  that  the  mention  of  the  com  should  be 
expimged  fVom  the  decree ;)  and  our  friend*  was 
lOon  driven  firom  that  idle'  talk ;  for  he  said  that 
he  acquiesced.  He  determined  therefore  that  the 
games  should  be  celebrated  in  his  name,  but 
without  his  being  present.  And  he  appeared  wiU- 
ing  to  proceed  into  Asia  firom  Antium.  Not  to 
tire  you ;  I  had  no  satisfoction  in  that  visit,  besides 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty.  For  it 
was  not  to  be  suffered  that  he  should  leave  Italy 
without  my  seeing  him.  Excepting  for  this  debt  of 
affection  and  kindness,  I  might  say  to  myself — 
*'What  is  the  use  of  vour  coming  hither,  O 
prophet  *  t"  I  found  the  vessel*  shattered,  or 
rather  gone  to  pieces.  Nothing  was  done  with 
wisdom,  nothing  with  prudence,  nothing  with 
regularity.  So  that  if  I  before  did  not  hesitate,  yet 
stUl  less  do  I  now  hesitate  to  fly  away  fVom  hence ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible ;  "  where  I  may  hear 
neither  of  the  deeds  nor  the  name  of  the  PelopidK^.' ' 
But  while  I  think  of  it,  let  me  inform  you  that 
Dolabella  has  appoint^  me  his  lieutenant  from 
the  2d  of  April*.  I  was  told  of  it  yesterday  even- 
ing. A  votive  appointment  you  did  not  like ;  and 
indeed  it  was  absurd,  that  having  bound  myself  by 
vows  **  if  the  republic  shouhl  subsist,"  I  should 
now  discharge  them  when  it  is  overturned.  Besides, 
the  honorary  legations  have,  I  think,  a  definite 
period  by  the  Julian  law  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  a 
legation  of  this  kind'  to  add  leave  to  go  in  and  out 
when  you  please ;  which  is  now  granted  to  me. 
And  the  right  which  this  licence  gives  me  for  five 
years  is  charming.  Though  why  should  I  think  of 
five  years  ?  The  business  appearstome  to  becon- 
trscted  within  a  little  space*.    But  let  me  not 

utter  in  omens. 

<  That  what  is  here  Mid  refen  to  Dectanus  only,  appears 
fhim  the  context;  for  Clocffohimeelfiimiiedlatelyprooeade 
to  the  cduUaratloo  of  their  past  errors. 

•  Meaning  that  Antooius  oo^t  to  have  been  killed  as 
well  as  Cmbt.  ▼  Servilia. 

^Solnnderetandittupontheanthorityof  Cicero:  "Re- 
primam  Jam,  et  noo  insequar  loofins.**— De  Log.  it  18. 
>  Brutus^  J  About  golaf  to  Rome. 

•  The  original  is  a  vene  taken  from  eome  anknown 
Greek  aathor. 

•  The  veewl  of  the  etate,  a  metaphor  not  unflrequeot 
among  Roman  authors. 

^  A  vene  of  the  poet  Acoios,  quoted  beCorSi  Bee  book 
ziv.  letter  IS. 

c  It  If  uncertain  whether  tliert  is  any  error  In  this  date, 
or  wtiether  there  may  have  beoa  eome  reann  fbr  the  com* 
miHioo  being  antedated. 

•  One  that  is  obtained  for  the  discharge  of  a  vow. 

•  That  ii^  the  cause  of  the  lepnbUoie  reduced  to  a  ihoct 
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LETTER  XIL 

Th  18  is  good  news  about  Bathrotnm.  Bat  I  had 
already  sent  Tiro  with  a  letter '  to  Dolabella  as  yon 
desired.  What  harm  ?  I  thought  I  had  written 
snfficiently  distinctly  about  our  friends  at  Antiums, 
that  you  needed  not  to  doubt  of  their  remaining 

2uiet,  and  accepting  Antonius's  insulting  offer, 
lassius  scorned  the  business  of  the  com,  which 
Servilia  engaged  to  get  expunged  from  the  decree  of 
the  senate.  But  our  friend  >>,  with  all  his  dignity, 
said  he  would  go  into  Asia,  after  he  had  agreed 
with  me  that  he  could  not  safely  reside  in  Rome. 
For  he  thought  it  better  to  exhibit  the  games  without 
being  present.    He  was  collecting  venels,  and  pre- 

Saring  for  his  passage.  In  the  mean  time  they 
esigned  to  remain  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Brutus  talked  of  going  to  Astura^  L.  Antonius 
kindly  indeed  by  letter  desires  me  not  to  make 
myself  uneasy  i.  I  acknowledge  this  as  one  favour 
received ;  and  may  perhaps  receive  a  second,  unless 
he  should  come  to  Tusculanum.  How  intolerable 
are  these  negotiations^ !  which  however  are  tole- 
rated*. "Which  of  Brutus's  party*  is  to  blame  for 
this"?  There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  no  want  of 
sense,  no  want  of  spirit  in  Octavianus  * ;  and  he 
seemed  to  be  affected  as  we  could  wish  towards 
our  heroes.  But  it  is  matter  of  deep  consideration 
what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  age,  his  name^, 
his  succession,  his  education.  His  stepfather^, 
whom  1  saw  at  Astura,  thought  he  was  not  to  be 
trusted.  But  he  must  be  cherished  however,  if  for 
DO  other  reason,  that  he.  may  be  disunited  from 
Antonius.  It  is  well  done  of  Maroellus,  if  he 
directs  our  own's  own';  who  seemed  to  me  to  be 
much  attached  to  him.  He*  did  not  place  much 
reliance  on  Pansa  and  Hirtius.  They*  have  a  good 
natural  disposition,  if  it  is  but  firm**. 

t  Upon  the  lubjeot  of  Buthrotum,  about  which  Attious 
appears  now  to  have  had  tome  aitisfaotory  assurance,  per- 
haps through  the  instmmeDtallty  of  Dolabella.  Bee  letter 
U  of  this  book. 

r  Brutus  and  Caadua 

k  Brutus. 

1  To  Cicero's  hoosfr  See  letter  3  of  this  book,  and  book 
xlT.  letter  19. 

J  Under  the  apprehension  of  hit  Tusoulan  vUIa  being 
seized.    See  letter  8  of  this  book. 

^  That  we  should  be  forced  to  negotiate  for  our  seoority. 

1  Antonius  being  suffered  to  proceed  with  impunity. 

•  So  the  word  BnUi  is  to  be  understood.  See  book  xlr. 
letter  14. 

"  For  suffering  Antonius  to  live. 

•  The  same  who  is  before  called  Ootavlus ;  but  his 
adoption  into  Cesar's  family  having  been  confirmed,  he 
took  the  name  of  C.  Julius  Casar  Octavianus,  that  of 
Augustus  being  added  afterwards. 

P  The  name  and  inheritance  of  Cesar. 

H  PhiUppua.    See  book  xiv.  letter  18. 

r  It  is  consonant  with  Attious's  manner  to  suppose  that 
he  may  thus  have  designated  the  young  Qnintus,  meaning 
Cicero's  own  brother's  own  son. 

«  PhiUppus. 

•  Pansa  and  Hirtius. 

■  He  intimates  the  same  thing  In  letters  1  and  G  of  this 
book,  and  again  in  letter  S2.  I  know  not  If  any  apology 
might  be  expected  for  giving  a  new  Interpretation  to  the 
concluding  sentences  of  this  letter.  Suffice  It  to  say,  that 
I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  explanation  of  former  commen- 
tators,  and  always  incline  to  resist  the  itch  of  conjectural 
emendations,  the  offspring  of  idleness  and  vanity.  At  the 
•une  time  I  should  add,  that  both  MIddleton  and  Mongaolt 
apply  this  to  Ootavlanua 


LETTER  XIII. 

On  the  24th  I  received  two  letters  fhun  you.    f 
shall  reply  to  the  earliest  first.     I  agree  with  yon 
that  I  should  neither  take  the  lead,  nor  cIo«e  the 
rear;   but  should  nevertheless  fiivour  them^.     I 
have  sent  you  my  speech,  and  leave  the  kenw 
and  the  publication  of  it  to  your  discretion.       JB«t 
when  shall  we  see  the  time  that  you  will  think 
it  may  be  produced  ?     I  do  not  understand  how  Hm 
truce  you  mention  can  possibly  take  place.     It  is 
better  to  use  no  opposition  ;  which  is  the  policy  I 
mean  to  adopt    When  yon  say  that  tvro  l^ioos 
have  arrived  at  Brundisium,  yon  get  all  informa- 
tion first^  :  write  me  word  therefore  of  everythinf 
you  hear.     I  am  expecting  Varro's  Dialogue.     I 
now  approve  of  undertaking   something  in  tfe 
manner  of  Heradides*,  especially  as  yon  anticipate 
it  with  so  much  delight :  but  I  wish  to  know  ci 
what  kind  yon  would  have  it.    As  I  mentioned  to 
you  before,  or  formerly,  (since  yon  prefier  this 
expression,)  you  have,  to  teU  you  the  tmth  f,  made 
me  the  more  desirous  of  writing,  by  adding  to  j%jqi 
own  opinion,  which  was  well  known  to  me,  the 
authonty  of  Peduceus,  which  is  always  great,  and 
of  the  first  weight  with  me.    I  will  endeavoor 
therefore  to  prevent  your  charging  me  either  with 
idleness,  or  want  of  attention.      Vectenus   and 
Faberius  I  cherish,  as  you  advise.      I   inspect 
Claelius  of  no  evil  design,  although — But  what  has 
he  done  ?    On  the   subject  of  maintaining  ov 
freedom,  than  which  assuredly  nothing  is  sweeter, 
I  agree  with  you.     Behave  so  to  Gallns  Caninios  ? 
The  wicked  man> !    What  else  can  I  call  him  * 
Should  I  call  him  the  cautious  Marcellos  ?     Soeh 
would  I  call  myself;  yet  not  so  very  cautions.  I  have 
now  replied  to  your  longer  and  earlier  letter ;  bet 
what  shall  I  reply  to  the  shorter  and  more  recoik 
one,  except  that  it  was  most  delicious  ?    The  news 
from  Spain  is  excellent    Might  I  bnt  see  ay 
Balbilins*  safe,  the  support  of  my  old  age.     I  may 
say  the  same  of  Annianus,  considering  the  attca. 
tion  I  receive  from  Visellia  ^    But  these  things  ars 
subject  to  the  lot  of  human  nature.    Yon  say  that 
you  know  nothing  of  Brutus ;  but  Selieia  informs 
me  that  M.  Scaptius  '  is  arrived,  and  that  he  is  to 
come  to  her,  not  with  any  display,  but  privately  ; 
and  that  I  should  know  everything ;  which  1  wffl 
immediately  communicate  to  you.    In  the  naeaa 
time  you  mention,  in  the  same  letter,  that  a  servant 
of  Bassus  is  come,  who  brings  intelligence  of  the 
Alexandrian  legions  being  in  arms ;  ^t  Baasns  is 
sent  for  **,  and  Cassius  is  expected.   What  say  yon  ? 


▼  The  party  of  Brutus  and  OassJns. 

V  Though  Cicero  was  now  in  the  Delghboorbood  of 
Pnteoli,  and  consequently  much  nearer  to 
yet  news  fhnn  theooe  had  arrived  at  Bcme  before  It  r 
him. 

s  See  letter  4  of  this  book. 

7  The  text  has  been  variously  tortured.  I  would  poiat 
It  thnm^Ad  tcribtmdmm,  ditert  Ubi  were,  fceieti  me  acH*. 
rem,  dso.  Le.  utpossim  dicere  tibi  vert, 

*  This  appears  to  me  to  relate  to  Biarcellna,  wbatew 
he  may  have  done ;  otherwise  I  see  not  how  the  foOowinf 
expression,  cautum  MarceUum,  should  come  to  be  in  the 
accniative  case,  unless  Indeed  It  be  copied  tram  Attloosb 

•  I  apprehend  the  word  Balbilius  Is  but  a  dimlawtiva 
from  Balbua,  and  so  afterwards  Annianus  for  Anaina. 

b  This  must  be  some  relation  of  Annios. 

e  See  book  v.  letter  <I. 

d  To  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  lagiea 
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The  republic  teemt  to  be  reoofering  its  rights. 
But  we  mast  not  presame  beforehand.    You  know 
the  unsteadiness  of  these  troops  <*,  and  their  habits 
of  plunder.    Dolabellaistbebestofmen.    Though 
while  I  am  writing  at  my  dessert,  I  hear  that  he  is 
conne  himself  to  Baiae,  jet  he  wrote  to  me  from 
Formianum  a  letter,  which  I  received  upon  qoittin 
the  bath,  sajiog  that  he  had  done  everything  to  th 
utmost  about  the  payment    He  accuses  Vectenu 
of  shuffling,  as  snch  people  are  accustomed  to  do 
bat  adds  that  my  fnend  Sestius  has  taken  the  whole 
business  upon  himself.    He  is  an  excellent  man, 
and  very  much  attached  to  me ;  yet  I  want  to  know 
what  Sestius  should  be  able  to  do  in  this   affair 
more  than  any  one  of  us.    If  however  there  should 
be  anything  beyond  my  expectation,  yon  will  take 
cere  to  inform  me.    But  if,  as  I  imagine,  it  is  a 
lost  case,  you  will  nevertheless  write ;  for  such  a 
circumstance  will  not  affect  me.     Here  I  amuse 
myself  with  philosophical  speculations,  (for  what 
else  can  I  do  ?)  and  copiously  explain  what  relates 
to  our  duty,  addressing  myself  to  Cicero.     For  on 
what  subject  can  a  fether  more  properly  speak  to 
his  son  ?    Afterwards  I  shall  proceed  to  something 
else.     In  short,  there  shall  remain  some  fruit  of 
this  excursion.    Varro  was  expected  to-day  or  to- 
morrow.   But  I  am  hastening  away  to  Pompeia- 
num  ;  not  that  anything  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
this  pkce ;  but  there  I  shall  be  less  molested  by 
▼iaitors.     Pray  let  me  know  what  accusation  is 
brought  in  the  case  of  Myrtilus,  who  I  h^ar  has 
suffered  punishment ;  and  whether  it  is  quite  clear 
by  whom  he  was  corrupted.     While  I  write  this, 
I  imagine  the  speech  will  just  have  been  delivered 
to  yon.     I  am  almost  afraid  to  hear  what  you  may 
think  of  it    Though  how  does  it  concern  me,  if  it 
is  not  to  come  out  till  the  republic  is  restored  ? 
About  which  what  are  my  hopes*  I  dare  not 
write. 


LETTER   XIV. 

On  the  26th  I  received  a  letter  from  I>ohibella, 
of  which  I  send  you  a  copy.  In  this  he  says  that 
he  has  done  everything  tliat  you  could  wish.  I 
immediately  wrote  to  him  in  return  with  the  fullest 
expression  of  my  thanks.  But  that  he  might  not 
be  surprised  at  my  writing  twice  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, I  gave  it  as  a  reason,  that  I  had  not  before 
been  able  to  have  any  personal  communication  with 
you.  Not  to  detain  you,  the  following  is  a  copy 
of  my  letter : — 

'*  Ctc^ro  to  his  Dolabetta,  Cmtul 

"  Having  before  heard  by  letter  from  my  friend 
Atticus  of  your  great  liberality  and  extreme  kind- 
ness towards  him  ;  and  having  it  also  under  your 
own  hand,  you  that  had  done  what  we  desired,  I 
wrote  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  in  such  terms, 
that  you  might  understand  you  could  not  have 
conferred  upon  me  a  greater  favour.  But  Atticus 
having  since  come  himself  to  me  at  Tusculanum 
for  tins  single  purpose  of  returning  you  bis  thanks, 
tibrough  me,  tor  the  extraordinary  attention  and 
great  kindness  he  had  experienced  from  you  in  the 
Buthrotian  affair ;  I  could  not  refrain  from  repeat 

<*  This  Beems  the  most  ^la^hiral  interpretation,  though 
wtt  iupportad  by  commentaton  ;  who  have  followed  each 
other  In  applying  the  words  to  Antonius  and  his  party. 

c  Meaning  that  he  had  no  hops  at  all,  but  avoided  the 
ni  omen  of  saying  so. 


ing  the  same  to  you  more  distinctly  in  this  letter. 
For  of  all  the  marks  of  your  affection  and  civility 
towards  me,  my  DolabeUa,  which  are  very  great, 
let  me  assure  you  that  I  esteem  this  the  highest  and 
most  grateful,  by  letting  Atticus  see  my  regard  for 
you,  and  yours  for  me.  For  the  rest,  though  the 
settlement  of  Buthrotum  has  been  your  work,  and 
we  are  naturally  inclined  to  support  the  fruits  of 
our  own  exertion,  yet  I  wish  again  and  again  to 
recommend  both  the  cause  and  the  city  to  your 
patronage,  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  cover  it  with 
your  authority  and  assistance.  You  will  confer  a 
lasting  security  on  the  Buthrotians ;  and  will  save 
Atticus  and  me  from  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  if 
for  my  honour's  sake  you  will  let  them  always 
remain  under  your  protection.  Which  again  and 
again  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  do." 

Having  finished  this  letter,  I  devoted  myself  to 
my  compositions,  which  I  fear  may  in  several  places 
call  for  your  little  red  marks ',  so  discomposed  am 
I,  and  occupied  with  deep  '  thoughts. 


LETTER  XV. 

Confound  L.  Antonius !  if  he  molests  the  Buth- 
rotians. I  have  drawn  up  my  attestation  **,  which 
you  may  countersign  when  you  please.  If  L. 
Fadius  the  sdile  demands  the  money  belonghig  to 
the  people  of  Arpinum,  deliver  up  even  the  whole 
of  it  (I  wrote  to  you  in  a  former  letter  about  the 
1 10  sestertia  (900i!.)  which  were  to  be  provided  for 
Statins*.)  If  therefore  Fadius  asks  for  it,  I  wish 
it  to  be  given  to  him ;  but  to  nobody  besides 
Fadius.  I  think  there  is  some  other  deposit  at  my 
house,  which  I  have  written  to  Eros  to  give  back'. 
The  queen  ^  I  hate.  Ammonius,  the  voucher  of 
her  promises,  knows  that  I  am  justified  in  what  I 
do.  They  *  were  all  connected  with  learning  and 
becoming  my  character,  so  that  I  should  not  mind 
declaring  them  in  the  public  assembly.  Sara,  in- 
dependently of  mv  knowing  him  to  be  a  bad  man, 
was  besides  insolent  to  me.  For  once  only  I  saw 
him  in  my  house,  when  asking  him  civilly  what  he 
wanted,  he  said  he  came  to  look  for  Atticus.  But 
of  the  haughtiness  of  the  queen  herself,  when  she 
was  in  the  gardens  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber, 
I  cannot  speak  without  great  pain.  Let  me,  then, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  people,  who  seem  to 
think  not  so  much  that  I  have  no  spirit,  as  that  1 
have  scarcely  common  feeling.  Eros's  mismanage- 
ment, as  I  conceive,  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my 
going  abroad.  For  while  I  ought  to  have  abundance, 
from  the  balance  which  he  drew  the  fifth  of  April,  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing.  And  what 
was  received  from  the  produce  of  my  estate,  I  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  laid  by  for  that  temple  ".    But 

'  Atticus  appears  to  have  heen  in  the  habit  of  marking 
With  red  wax  snch  passages  as  he  disapproved.  See  booh 
xvl.  letter  11. 

f  Respecting,  no  donbt,  the  state  of  public  affairs. 

^  To  C«sar*8  covenant  respecting  the  Buthrotians.  See 
Appendix.  To  L.  Planous. 

I  Statius  appears  to  hare  been  a  freed-man  of  Q.  Cicera 
See  book  v.  letter  1;  and  book  xv.  letter  19. 

J  Thia  settlement  of  Cioero*8  aoooonts  seems  to  have 
been  made  preparatory  to  his  going  into  Greece.  Ses 
letter  17  of  this  book.  k  Cleopatra. 

1  The  promises  he  had  received  from  Cleopatra,  it  may 
be,  of  books,  or  atatoes. 

■>  In  which  he  proposed  to  oonseoraAe  his  daoghCer's 
memory.    Bee  book  ziL  letter  18,  ^o. 
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I  have  given,  instructions. about  these  matters  to 
Tiro,  whom  I  have  sent  to  Rome  on  that  account, 
I  did  not  care  to  trouble  you,  who  had  already 
trouble  enough.  The  more  modest  my  Cicero  is, 
the  more  I  feel  for  him.  For  upon  this  subject  he 
mentioned  nothing  to  me,  to  whom  he  ought  par- 
ticularly to  have  written ;  but  he  wrote  to  Tiro  to 
say,  that  since  the  first  of  April,  when  the  year 
ends,  he  had  received  nothing.  You  were  always 
of  opinion,  agreeably  to  your  natural  disposition, 
and  thought  also  that  it  concerned  my  dignity, 
that  he  should  have  firom  me  not  only  a  liberal,  but 
also  a  handsome  and  ample  allowance.  Therefore 
I  wish  you  would  manage  (what  I  can  transact 
through  nobody  else,  or  I  would  not  trouble  you), 
that  there  may  be  paid  by  exchanges  at  Athens 
what  is  sufficient  for  his  yearly  expenses.  Eros 
will  furnish  the  money  for  this  purpose.  I  send 
np  Tiro  ;  therefore  you  will '  be  so  good  as  to  take 
care  about  it,  and  write  me  word  if  anything  occurs 
to  you  upon  the  subject. 


LETTER  XVI. 
At  length  a  messenger  is  arrived  from  Cicero 
with  a  letter  written,  in  good  truth,  after  the  ancient 
manner®,  which  of  itself  shows  some  degree  of 
proficiency.  Other  people  likewise  give  me  good 
accounts.  Leonidas,  however,  still  uses  the  same 
expression  of  ''hitherto p."  But  Herodes  gives 
him  the  highest  commendations.  What  think  you  ? 
Though  these  should  prove  mere  words,  I  am  gra- 
tified to  receive  them  on  this  subject,  and  gladly 
become  a  credulous  hearer.  If  you  have  heard 
anything  from  Statins  that  concerns  me,  1  should 
be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it.  I  assure  you  this  place  ^ 
is  beautiful,  and  quite  retired ;  and,  if  you  wish  to 
write  anything,  free  from  interruption.  But  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  "  Sweet  home'.**  Accordingly  my 
steps  revert  to  Tusculanum  *.  For,  after  ^,  this 
rude  scene  would  soon  grow  tiresome.  I  am  besides 
afraid  of  the  rains,  if  my  prognostics  ^  are  true ;  for 
the  frogs  are  exercising  their  rhetoric.  I  beg  you 
to  let  me  know  where,  and  on  what  day,  I  can  see 
our  friend  Brutus. 


LETTER  XVri. 
I  RECBiYBO  two  letters  on  the  14th,  one  dated 
that  day,  and  one  the  day  before.  Therefore  to  the 
earliest  first  You  wUl  inform  me  ahout  Brutus, 
when  you  know  yourself.  I  had  heard  of  the  pre- 
tended alarm  of  the  consuls  ** ;  for  Sica,  very  affec- 
tionately indeed,  but  with  unnecessary  agitation, 
brought  me  an  account  of  that  suspicion.  But 
what  is  it  you  say,  "  that  we  must  be  content  witii 
what  is  offered^?**     For  not  a  word  has  been 

■^  Oiceto  aont  up  his  confidential  freod-man  Tiro  with 
diraotioiis  to  oommuBicate  with  Attioua  upon  the  mllowanoe 
for  hie  eon  at  Athens.  o  See  book  xiv.  letter  7. 

P  This  refers  to  book  xir.  letter  16.         4  Fompeianom. 

*  The  original  is  part  of  a  Greek  proverb. 

■  Though  Pompeiannm  belonged  to  Cicero,  yet  he  was 
most  at  home  in  Tnsoulanum. 

<  Oioero  had  tranalated  the  "  Prognoetioa**  of  Aratos. 

«  Under  pretenoe  of  personal  danger  the  consuls  appear 
to  have  sorroanded  themselres  with  a  guard,  perhaps  to 
excite  hostile  feelings  towards  the  conspirators. 

▼  The  original  is  a  Greek  proverbial  expreesion,  quoted 
before,  book  tI.  letter  5.  It  probably  alludes  here,  as  in 
the  former  fautanoe,  to  the  partial  payment  of  maae  debt. 


mentioned  by  Siregius^.    1  am  not  pleased  with 
this.    I  have  been  vexed  about  your  nei^hbo«r 
Pletorius,  that  anybody  should  have  heard  it  before 
me.    You  have  acted  quite  right  in  the  case  of 
Syrus.  I  imagine  you  will  easily  stop  L.  Antooiiu  * 
through  his  brother  Marcus.    1  forbade  the  moaej 
to  be  given  to  Antro,  or  to  anybody,  except  r  ll 
Fadius  the  sedile ;  but  you  had  not  then  received 
the  letter.    It  cannot  either  safely  or  properly  be 
done  otherwise.    With  regard  to  the  deficaeacy  d 
100  sestertia  (800/.)  to  be  provided  lor  Cicero,  I 
should  wish  you  to  inquire  of  Erot  iriiat  is  beoooc 
of  the  rent  of  the  houses'.    1  am  not  displeased 
with  Arabic's  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Sidos.   Aboiiit 
my  journey  1  think  nothing,  tiU  I  have  settled  m  j 
accounts  * ;  in  which  I  believe  you  agree  with  bk. 
I  have  replied  to  your  first  letter :  now  hear  what 
I  Jiave  to  say  to  the  otiier.    You  act  as  yov  alw^s 
do,  in  aiwisting  Servilia,  that  is  Brutos  \     I  am 
glad  you  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  qveen, 
and  especially  that  you  approve  of  my  condact.     I 
have  been  informed  by  Tiro  of  the  state  of  Eros *s 
accounts,  and  have  sent  for  him.     I   am  nowch 
obliged  by  your  engaging  that  Cicero  shall  be  in  bo 
want.    I  hear  great  things  of  him  fmrn  Messak, 
who  called  upon  me  on  his  return  from  them  '  at 
Lanuvium.    And  indeed  his  own  letter  is  so  aAec- 
tionately  and  classically  written,  that  I  might  read 
it  to  a  public  audience,  for  which  I  think   be 
deserves  the  more  indulgence.    Sestins,  I  tmnginf, 
is  not  sorry  about  Bucilianus  **.    If  Tiro  coones  to 
me,  I  think  of  going  to  Tusculanum.     Bat  I  beg 
you  to  inform  me  without  delay  whatever  happeu 
which  it  may  concern  me  to  know. 


u 


LETTER  XVIIl. 

Though  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  expbnaed 
to  you  on  the  15th  what  I  wanted,  and  what  1 
wished  yon  to  do  if  it  was  convenient  to  yon ;  yet 
after  I  had  set  out,  and  was  passing  over  the  lake', 
1  determined  to  send  Tiro  to  you,  that  he  might 
be  present  at  the  transactions '  whidi  were  in  agi- 
tation.    And  I  have  aUo  written  to  Dolabdla  to 

w  Nothing  is  known  of  Siregins,  or  several  other  ^saei 
which  oocnr  in  this  letter ;  they  may  pcobaUj  have  beeo 
connected  with  Cicero  only  in  his  privato  and 
transactions. 

>  From  giving  trouble  to  the  Buthrotians.    Sc 
of  this  book.  7  Bee  letter  15  of  this  book. 

s  This  may  possibly  allude  to  the  hooj 
book  xiL  letter  92,  from  the  rents  of  %rhkh  be 
to  defray  his  son*s  expenses  at  Athens. 

•  In  the  text  is  inserted  a  Greek  letter,  the 
which  has  been  mooh  dii^nted.  It  seems  to  me 
bable  that  it  is  used  for  "aoooant^**  being  the  flnt 
of  the  word  A^s. 

b  Attkms  had  given  to  ServOia  a  sun  of  moacr 
Bnttusis  use,  probably  the  same  iHilch  is  meuOtmad 
Com.  Nepoe'Slifeof  Attious,  amoontlng  to  100  SBSligt 
or  8001.    From  the  same  author  it  appears,  that  af 
Brutus  was  in  Bpims,  he  ssnt  him  another  prsasBt 
sestertia,  or  24001.  *  The  oomqiiratea. 

'  Bestiitt  and  Bndlianus  were  the  names  of  two  of 
conspirators.    What  particular  oixisnmataDoe  ia  here 
Inded  to,  is  not  known :  pertiaps  the  collecting  veesd 
transport  himself  and  his  adherents  to  Bpima. 
xvL  letter  4. 

•  The  Lucrlne  lake^  fnm  his  hooae  at  Cums.    8es  I 
xir.  letters  16  and  17. 

r  Probably  his  money  tranaaottons.  Bee  teller  1ft  of 
book. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 


ms 


smy,  that,  if  he  thought  fit  f,  I  should  be  glad  to  set 
off;   and  I  have  asked  him  about  the  moles  of 
l>orden^  for  the  jonmey.    Let  me  beg*  that  in 
these  matters  (since  I  miderstand  yon  are  rery 
much  occupied,  partly  about  the  Buthrotians,  partly 
about  Brutus,  the  providing  for  whose  games  I  sus- 
pect devolves  wholly  upon  you,  and  in  great  measure 
also  the  conduct  of  diem)  that  therefore  in  an  affair  i 
of  thia  kind  you  will  give  me  a  little  of  your  assist- 
ance ;  for  much  will  not  be  requisite.    Things  ap- 
pear  to  me  to  tend  to  slaughter,  and  that  at  no  great 
distance.   You  see  die  men  ;  you  see  the  arms  that 
are  collected.    I  do  not  think  myself  by  any  means 
safe.     If  you  think  otherwise,  I  wish  you  would 
write  to  me ;  for  I  would  much  rather  remain  at 
home,  if  I  can  do  it  with  propriety. 


LETTER  XIX. 

What  further  attempt  ^  is  to  be  made  in  the 
of  the  Buthrotians  ?  For  you  mention  that 
jcm  have  been  waiting  in  vain.  And  what  does 
Brutus  say  of  himse&?  1  am  truly  sorry  you 
ahonld  be  so  detained ;  for  which  we  may  thank 
the  ten*  men.  It  is  a  troublesome  business,  but 
must  be  borne,  and  is  most  acceptable  to  me. 
Bespecting  the  employment  of  arms,  I  never  saw 
anything  more  open.  Let  me  be  off*,  then ;  but,  as 
you  say,  we  will  talk  of  it  together.  What  Theo- 
phanes  wants  I  cannot  tell :  for  having  written  to 
me,  I  answered  him  as  I  could ;  but  he  says  he 
wishes  to  come  to  me,  partly  about  his  own  affairs, 
and  partly  about  something  that  concerns  me.  1 
am  impatient  to  hear  from  you.  Pray  see  that 
nothing  is  done*"  rashly.  Statins  has  written  to 
me  to  say  that  Q.  Cicero  had  strongly  affirmed  to 
him  in  conversation  that  he  could  not  bear  these 
proceedings,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  go  over  to 
Brutus  and  Casdus.  I  want  now  to  understand 
this ;  for  what  it  means  1  am  unable  to  explain. 
He  may  design  something  in  a  fit  of  passion  against 
Antonius ;  he  may  aim  at  some  new  gbry ;  it  may 
be  all  a  sudden  impulse ;  and  assuredly  so  it  is. 
But  yet  I  have  my  fears ;  and  his  fiither  is  much 
disturbed ;  for  he  knows  what  that  person  ^  formerly 

r  Cicero  t)eing  appointed  his  lieutenant  was  obliged  tc 
wait  for  Dolabella's  sanction. 

k  Going  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant  to  the  oonml,  he 
was  entitled  to  a  supply  of  mules. 

•  This  must  be  understood,  upon  which  the  following 
sentence  depends. 

i  Relating  to  the  settlement  of  his  afliotav  previous  to 
quitting  the  country. 

k  This  may  either  mean  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  L. 
AntoniuB  and  others  to  molest  the  Buthrotians,  [see  letter 
15  of  this  book,]  or  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Attious  to 
secure  them.  I  incline  to  the  former  explanation.  The 
letter  betaig  in  answer  to  one  from  Attious,  several  parti- 
eolars  bi  H  are  rendered  obsonre  fhmi  our  ignonmoe  of  the 
ebcamstanoes  to  which  thej  alludar 

1  This  ezpnsBkm  ia  probably  a  hnmorona  one,  taken 
from  the  decemviri,  or  ten  persons,  by  idiom  the  laws  of 
Rome  were  tmaeA ;  and  applied,  perhaps  by  Attious  in 
the  first  instance,  to  some  ten  people  distinguished  by 
their  disregard  for  the  republic,  who  at  this  time,  it  may 
be,  threatened  to  divide  and  appropriate  Cioeso'k  property, 
fise  letter  8  of  this  book. 

B  Probably  said  in  relation  to  the  designs  of  evfl-mlnded 
persoDS  on  Cicero's  propeity. 

"  Perhaps  IXolabella.  Bee  book  xiiL  letter  9,  where  the 
very  same  Greek  cxpressluue  are  applied  to  yoong  Qnin* 
tus'i  conduct. 


said  of  him  to  me  ;  things  not  to  be  revealed.  In 
short,  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  at.  I  am  to  re- 
ceive from  Dolabella  such  despatches  *>  as  I  please ; 
that  is,  none  at  all.  Tell  me ;  did  C.  Antonius 
wish  to  be  made  a  septemvir  f  ?  He  was  undoubt- 
edly worthy  4  of  it  It  is,  as  yon  mention,  with 
regard  to  Menedemua.  You  win  let  me  know  every- 
thnag. 


LETTER  XX. 

I  HATE  returned  my  thanks  to  Vectenus,— for 
nothing  could  be  more  kind.  Let  Dolabella's  de- 
spatches be  what  you  please;  only  let  me  have 
something,  or  at  least  a  message  to  Nicias ' :  for 
who,  as  you  say,  did  not  before  understand  this 
arrangement*  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  any  sensible 
man  now  entertains  a  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  journey 
of  despair,  not  .of  business  ?  You  say  that  men, 
and  good  ones  too,  already  speak  of  the  republic 
being  in  extremity.  For  my  part,  the  very  day  on 
which  I  heard  that  tyrant'  called  in  the  assembly 
"  a  most  eminent  man,"  I  began  to  distrust.  But 
when  I  was  with  you  at  Lanuvium,  and  saw  that 
our  friends  had  only  so  much  hope  of  life  as  Anto- 
nius had  been  pleased  to  afford  them,  I  quite 
despaired.  Therefore,  my  Atticus,  I  would  have 
you  receive  this"  with  the  same  firmness  with 
which  I  write  it :  that  species  of  destruction,  by 
which  you  are  likely  to  fall%  you  will  esteem  dis- 
gracefid,  and  almost  denounced  against  us  by 
Antonius.  From  this  snare  I  have  determined  to 
withdraw,  not  for  the  purpose  of  flight,  but  in  the 
hope  of  a  better  death.  The  fault  rests  wholly  with 
Brutus.  You  say  that  Pompeius*  has  been 
received  at  Cartheia.  Now  therefore  they  must 
send  an  army  against  him.  To  which  camp  then 
should  I  betake  myself?  for  Antonius  cuts  off  any 
middle  course.  That  camp  is  weak ;  this  is 
wicked.  It  is  time  therefore  to  hasten  away.  But 
help  me  with  your  advice,  whether  I  should  go  from 
Brundisium,  or  from  PuteoU.  Brutus  adopts  a 
hasty  but  prudent  counsel*.  I  am  much  con- 
cerned :  for  when  shall  I  see  him  again  ?  But  we 
must  bear  the  afflictions  incident  to  humanity. 
You  are  yourself  unable  to  see  him.  The  gods 
confound  this  man  who  is  dead  r,  for  having  ever 
molested  Buthrotum  !  But,  leaving  what  is  past, 
let  us  consider  what  is  yet  to  be  done.    Though  I 


o  Going  in  the  capacity  of  Dolabella's  lieutenant,  he 
mlg^t  be  supposed  to  bear  despatches. 

P  One  of  the  seven  commissioners  appointed  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  forfeited  or  waste  lands  to  the  soldiers. 

4  This  is  to  be  understood  as  said  in  deriakm,  the  com- 
missioners being  persons  of  no  reputation. 

r  Nioias  was  the  faitimate  friend  of  Dolabella,  and  being 
to  accompany  him  in  his  province  of  Syria,  [see  book  xiv. 
letter  9.]  he  had  probably  already  set  out  before  him  on 
that  expedition. 

•  The  text  appears  to  be  faulty  in  this  place.  I  have 
given  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  meaning. 

t  Cesar.    Bee  book  xiv.  letter  11. 

«  What  follows. 

V  The  text  has  been  supposed  to  be  corrupt.  It  may 
perhaps  relate  to  doerols  apprehensloa  of  Antonius^ 
power  and  cruelty,  which  Attious  may  have  declared  his 
determination  to  aUde.  Had  we  Atticns's  letters,  the 
sense  would  probaMy  be  dear. 

V  Sextns  Pompelus,  who  stffl  retafaied  a  powerful  army 
in  Spain.  '  In  retiring  from  Italy. 

X  Cieaar.    So  before,  latter  4  of  this  book. 
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hare  not  yet  teen  Eros,  yet  from  his  letter,  and 
from  what  Tiro  has  ascertained,  I  am  pretty  well 
master  of  his  accounts.  You  say  that  I  ought  to 
borrow  two  hundred  sestertia  (1600/.)  for  five 
months, — ^that  is,  to  the  first  of  November.  The 
payment  of  the  money  due  from  Quintus  will  fall 
upon  that  day.  I  should  be  glad  therefore  (as  Tiro 
assures  me  you  would  not  wish  me  to  go  up  to 
Rome  expressly  for  this  purpose)  that,  if  you  do  not 
object  to  such  a  business,  you  would  find  out  fr^m 
whence  the  money  can  be  procured,  and  contract 
for  it  on  my  behalf.  This  is  what  is  wanting  for 
the  present  I  must  inquire  more  particularly 
about  the  balance  from  himself*;  and  in  this, 
about  the  rents  of  the  dowry*  estate,  which,  if  they 
are  regularly  paid  to  Cicero,  though  I  wish  him  to 
hare  a  Uberal  allowance,  yet  will  be  nearly  suffi- 
cient for  him.  I  am  aware  that  I  must  also  have 
money  for  my  journey ;  but  the  former  may  be  paid 
out  of  the  estates  as  it  becomes  due ;  what  I  want 
for  myself  must  be  had  at  once.  And  though  I 
apprehend  that  he  who  is  afraid  of  mere  shadows^ 
is  driving  on  to  slaughter,  yet  I  shall  not  set  off 
till  my  accounts  are  cleared.  But  whether  they 
are  unravelled  or  not,  I  will  examine  with  you.  I 
have  thought  it  proper  to  write  this  with  my  own 
hand;  and  have  accordingly  done  so.  About 
Fadius,  as  you  mention :  but  to  nobody  else  ^.  I 
shall  hope  to  have  an  answer  from  you  to-day. 


LETTER   XXL 

I  HAVB  to  acquaint  you  that  Quintus,  the 
father,  is  exulting  with  delight;  for  his  son  has 
written  to  say  that  he  had  wished  to  go  over  to  Bru- 
tus for  this  reason ;  that  Antonius  having  pressed 
him  to  get  him  made  dictator,  and  to  occupy  some 
fortress,  he  had  refused  to  do  it ;  and  he  refused 
from  fear  of  vexing  his  father,  from  which  time 
Antonius  had  been  his  enemy.  '  But  afterwards,'' 
says  he,  **  I  recollected  mvself  **,  being  aj^prehensive 
that  in  his  anger  towards  me,  he  might  do  you  * 
some  injury ;  therefore  I  have  pacified  him  ;  and 
indeed  have  received  from  him  a  promise  of  four 
hundred  sestertia  (3200/.)  certain,  with  the  hope  of 
the  rest '.' '  Statins  writes  word  that  he  is  desirous 
of  living  with  his  fiither ;  and,  what  is  surprising, 
he  '  is  fuso  glad  of  it.  Did  you  ever  know  a  more 
confirmed  profligate  than  he  is  ^  ?  I  quite  approve 
of  your  hesitation  in  the  affair  of  Canus  >.  I  had 
suspected  nothing  about  the  debts ;  but  supposed 

*  Eros. 

•  This  appears  to  be  the  same  estate  mentioned  in  letter 
17  of  this  book,  and  may  have  been  part  of  Terentla'B  dower, 
settled  perhi^  upon  her  son. 

b  Antonius.    See  letter  17  of  this  book. 

e  Bee  letter  15  of  this  book. 

^  From  fear  of  irritating  Antonius  he  checked  his  desire 
of  Joining  Brutns.  «  His  father. 

'  What  was  farther  necMsaiy  to  discharge  his  debts. 

r  Statius  himtelf,  who  was  freed-man  and  steward  to 
Qointns,  and  had,  by  his  influence  with  the  father,  excited 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  wm. 

k  This  appears  tti  be  said  of  young  Quintus,  whose  story 
Cicero  distrusted,  thinking  that  it  was  a  trick  to  get  money 
from  his  father. 

i  See  book  xlli.  letters  41  and  49,  whero  Gana  may  pro- 
bably be  the  daughter  of  Canus  hero  mentioned.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  she  was  proposed  as  a  wife  lor  young 
Quintus. 


the  dower  i  to  have  been  entirely  repaid.  What  jo« 
defer,  that  you  may  speak  with  me  peraonally,  I 
shall  be  anxious  to  hear.  You  may  keep  the  idc»- 
senger  as  long  as  you  please ;  for  I  know  joa  aie 
busy.  About  Xeno  you  have  managed  admirably. 
I  will  send  you  what  I  am  writing,  as  toon  as  it  is 
finished.  You  mentioned  to  Quintus  that  joa  had 
written  to  him ;  but  nobody  brought  the  letter.  Tiro 
says  that  you  do  not  now  approve  of  EmndisiasD  ^, 
and  that  you  talked  something  about  soldiers.  But 
I  had  already  fixed  upon  Hydruntum  -.  1  was  in- 
fluenced  by  your  five  hours'  passage.  Bat  what  a 
long  voyage  is  this  " !  However,  we  will  aee  about 
it.  I  received  no  letter  from  you  on  the  21st ;  for 
now  what  news  is  there  ?  You  will  come  then  as 
soon  as  you  are  able.  I  hasten  my  departnrey  that 
Sextus  "  may  not  first  arrive,  whom  they  report  Co 
be  on  his  way. 


LETTER  XXII. 

I  BKJoiCE  with  yon  upon  the  departnre'  of 
young  Quintus.  He  will  give  us  no  further 
trouble  9.  I  am  ready  to  beUeve  that  Pansa  talks 
favourably  ;  for  I  know  that  he  has  always  united 
himself  with  Hirtius.  I  suppose  he  may  be  voy 
friendly  towards  Brutus  and  Caasius,  if  he  cki 
find  his  advantage  in  it ;  but  when  will  he  go  z>ear 
them  ?  Likewise  an  enemy  to  Antonius  ;  bat 
when  ?  or  why  ?  How  long  are  we  to  be  trifled 
with  4  ?  I  mentioned  that  Sextus  was  on  his  way, 
not  as  if  he  were  just  at  hand ;  but  because  he  e». 
tainly  acts  with  that  view,  and  will  on  no  aoooaat 
lay  down  his  arms.  If  he  persists,  war  mast  be  the 
consequence.  But  here  our  Cydierins'  dedaies 
that  nobody  but  the  oonqueior  shall  live.  What 
will  Pansa  say  to  this  ?  Andif  war  takes  place,  as 
it  seems  probable,  which  will  he  join  ?  Bat  ef 
these  and  other  matters  when  we  meet ;  to-day,  as 
you  intimate,  or  to-monow. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

I  AM  wonderfully  distracted,  yet  without  any 
particular  uneasiness ;  but  a  great  number  of 
things  occur  to  me  both  ways  on  the  subject  of  my 
journey.  *'  How  long  is  this  to  last?'*  yon  will 
say.  As  long  as  there  is  room  for  bemitatiosi, 
which  will  be  till  I  am  foirly  embarked.  If  I  hear 
from  Pansa,  I  will  send  you  both  my  letter  aad 
his.  I  am  expecting  Silius,  to  whom  I  will  give* 
the  memoir  I  have  drawn  up*.  If  there  ia  any 
news,  you  will  acquaint  me  with  it.  I  have  aextt  a 
letter  to  Brutus.  If  you  know  anything  about  ha 
progress,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  inform  me. 


J  She  may  probably  have  been  divorced  from  a  1 
husband,  but  with  some  charge  vpo^  her  dower, 
k  See  letter  SO  of  this  book. 
1  The  extremity  of  Italy  nearest  to  Greece^ 
»  From  Puteoli.  "  Sextos  Pumpela 

o  From  Romei  P  By  his  intripncs  with  Ante 

n  By  these  Inelfeotnal  profeesUns  of  Pansa. 
r  Meaning  Antonius,  who  was  under  the  oontml  of  Us 
mittrees  Cytherla    See  book  x.  letter  10 
•  To  be  transmitted  to  Attions. 

<  A  short  account  of  tho  state  of  pahUo  aflUrs.    TIm 
same  Greek  word  is  smploysd  in  the  sams  sense,  boelc  tt. 
1. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

The  messenger  which  I  sent  to  Brntus  returned 
from  his  jonmey  the  26th.  Senrilia  informed 
liim  that  Brutus  had  set  out  that  day  at  ten 
o'clock.  I  was  sorry  my  letter  had  not  been 
delivered.  Silius  did  not  come  to  me.  I  drew  up 
that  statement,  and  hare  sent  the  account  to  you. 
I  want  to  know  on  what  day  I  may  expect  you. 


LETTER   XXV. 

Thxbb  is  great  rariety  of  opinions  about  my 
going  abroad,  for  I  have  many  visitors.  But  let 
me  beg  you  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration. 
It  is  a  thing  of  some  importance.  Do  you  approve 
it,  if  I  think  of  returning  by  the  1st  of  January  ? 
Mj  mind  is  evenly  balan^,  yet  so  that  I  incline 
to  go,  provided  my  conduct  gives  no  offence.  And 
yoa  have  also  ably  pointed  out  the  day,  that  was 
fomaerly  held  sacreid;  that  is,  the  mysteries'*. 
Bat  however  this  may  be,  accident  must  regulate 
my  determination  about  the  journey.  Let  me 
therefore  continue  to  doubt.  For  a  winter  voysge 
is  an  odious  thing ;  which  was  the  reason  of  my 
asking  you  about  the  day  of  the  mysteries.  I 
think,  as  you  say,  that  I  shall  see  Brutus.  I 
to  go  from  hence  the  last  day  of  the  month. 


LETTER  XXVL 

I  8BX  that  you  have  done  everything  about 
Qaintns*s  business  ;  yet  he  is  uneasy  and  doubtful 
whether  he  should  humour  Lepta,  or  shake  Silius's 
credit.  I  have  heard  say  that  L  Piso  wishes  to  get 
away  on  some  appointment  under  a  forged  decree 
of  tike  senate.  I  should  like  to  know  S  there  is 
any  truth  in  it.  The  messenger,  whom  I  told  you 
I  had  sent  to  Brutus  at  Anagninum,  returned  on 
the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  the  month,  bring- 
ing me  a  letter,  in  which  there  was  one  thing  incon- 
sistent with  his  consummate  good  sense ;  that  is, 
that  he  wanted  me  to  attend  his  games  \  I 
replied,  that  in  the  first  place  I  was  already  set  out, 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  in  my  power ;  in  the  next 
place,  that  it  would  be  very  strange  for  me,  who 
have  never  gone  to  Rome  at  all  since  this  assump* 
tion  of  arms^,  and  that,  not  so  much  in  consider, 
ation  of  my  danger,  as  of  my  dignity,  suddenly  to 
come  up  to  the  games.  For  at  such  a  time  to  ex- 
hibit the  games  is  quite  right  for  him, — it  is  part 
of  his  duty  ;  but  as  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  see 
them,  so  neither  is  it  becoming.  I  am  indeed  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  that  they  should  be  exhibited, 
and  should  be  well  received,  which  I  trust  will  be 
tiie  case ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  know  from 
the  very  beginning  how  they  go  off*,  and  afterwards 
to  pursue  the  detail  through  each  succeeding  day. 
But  enough  about  the  games.    The  rest  of  his  let- 

■  See  the  ooncluttlon  of  book  v.,  also  the  hut  senteocet  of 
book  vl.  letter  1 .  It  was  perhaps  deemed  a  profanation  to 
travel,  or  to  transact  any  nnnecessary  business,  at  the  time 
of  this  solemn  festival,  which  I  conceive  must  be  the  same 
that  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  sixth  book  is  called 
**  the  Roman  Hysteriea** 

▼  See  letters  10  and  19  of  thin  book. 

V  See  letters  18  and  19  of  this  book. 


ter  sometimes  inclines  one  way,  sometimes  another; 
yet  emits  occasional  sparks  of  vigour.  That  yon  may 
judge  for  yourself  what  to  think  of  it,  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  letter,  though  my  messenger  informed 
me  that  he  had  also  brought  a  letter  from  Brutus 
for  you,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  you  from 
Tusculanum.  I  have  so  arranged  my  journey  as  to 
be  at  Puteoli  the  7th  of  July ;  for  I  wish  to  em- 
bark as  soon  as  I  can,  yet  so  as  to  use  all  human 
precaution  in  my  voyage.  You  may  relieve  M. 
.£liu8  from  all  further  care.  He  wants  permission 
to  make  some  excavations  at  the  extremity  of  his 
property,  which  are  to  pass  under  ground,  and  to 
be  subject  to  certain  service '.  Let  him  know  that 
1  have  long  since  objected  to  it,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  an  equivalent  to  me.  But,  as  you  say  to 
me,  let  it  be  expressed  with  all  gentleness  ;  and  so 
as  rather  to  relieve  him  from  all  further  care,  than 
to  let  him  suppose  that  I  am  at  all  offended.  I  beg 
you  likewise  to  speak  freely  with  Caseelius  upon 
that  subject  of  Tullius  7.  It  is  a  small  concern*; 
but  you  have  very  properly  adverted  to  it.  It  was 
conducted  with  too  much  craftiness.  If  he  had 
any  way  imposed  upon  me,  which  he  was  near 
doing,  unless  you  had  ill-naturedly*  stepped  in,  I 
should  have  been  very  angry.  However  it  may  be 
therefore,  I  wish  the  business  to  be  stopped. 
Remember  *  ♦  ♦ »»  You  will  take  care  to  give  pos- 
session to  the  person  for  whom  Caerellia  applies, 
at  the  highest  price  which  was  offered  at  the  sale. 
I  think  this  was  three  hundred  and  eighty  sestertia 
(3000/.).  If  there  is  any  news,  or  if  you  foresee 
anything  that  is  likely  to  happen,  I  should  wish 
Tou  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  possible.  Remem- 
ber to  make  my  excuse  to  Varro,  as  I  desired  you, 
for  my  backwardness  in  writing.  I  hope  Mundus 
will  trim  his  opponent  ^  Let  me  know  (for  yoa 
are  curious  about  such  things)  what  M.  Ennius 
has  done  respecting  the  wilL  From  Arpinas, 
July  2d. 


LETTER  XXVIL 

I  AM  pleased  that  you  should  persuade  me  to 
do  what  I  had  already  done  of  my  own  accord  the 
day  before.  For  by  the  same  messenger  who  took 
my  letter  to  yon  on  the  2nd,  I  wrote  Jso  to  Sestius 
in  terms  of  great  regard.  He  does  kindly  to  follow 
me  to  Puteoli,  but  his  complaint  is  unreasonable. 
For  it  was  not  so  much  my  business  to  wait  for 

>  I  have  given  what  appeared  to  me  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  this  passage,  which  is  very  obsoore  and 
probably  much  cormpted. 

7  By  comparison  with  letter  89  of  this  book,  there  is 
reaaon  to  suppose  that  this  relates  to  some  interest  of 
money  dne  to  Cicero. 

s  After  the  sentence  relating  to  TnUios;  which  seems 
to  be  inserted  without  any  other  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding, than  what  m^y  have  arisen  fh>m  its  place  in 
Atticus's  letter;  he  seems  here  to  revert  to  the  subject  of 
M.  situs's  request,  which  Atticus  may  have  been  the  first 
to  mention. 

•  This  I  understand  to  be  said  in  jest ;  the  notice  which 
Atticus  had  taken  of  the  business  having  thwarted  iEUus*a 
designs. 

^  The  text  is  too  much  corrupted  to  be  intelligible. 

c  The  text  is  hero  likewise  either  deficient,  or  too  con- 
cise to  admit  of  any  certain  interpretation  in  our  ignorance 
of  the  dronmstances.  The  name  occurs  again  In  letter  S9 
of  this  book. 
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him  on  his  retnm  from  CoMnnm,  as  his,  either 
not  to  go  till  he  had  seen  me,  or  to  come  hack 
sooner.  For  he  knew  I  was  anxious  to  set  off,  and 
had  written  to  say  that  he  would  come  to  me  at 
Toscnlanom.  I  am  troubled  at  the  tears  yon  shed 
upon  leading  me  '.  If  you  had  done  so  in  my 
presence,  I  might  possibly  ha^e  changed  altogether 
my  resolution  of  going.  But  I  like  the  hope, 
with  which  you  consoled  yourself,  of  our  soon 
meeting  again,  which  expectation  is  indeed  my 
greatest  support.  You  shall  have  no  want  of  let- 
ters. I  wUl  inform  you  of  ererything  relating  to 
Brutus.  I  shall  very  jK>on  send  you  my  treatise 
upon  Glory,  and  I  will  make  out  something  in  the 
manner  of  Heradides,  which  may  lie  by  in  your 
closet.  I  remember  about  Plancus.  Attica  has 
reason  to  complain*.  Your  information  about 
Bacchis,  and  about  the  chaplete  on  the  statues, 
was  highly  acceptable ;  and  I  trust  you  will  here- 
after  omit  nothing,  not  only  of  so  great,  but  of 
ever  so  little  interest.  I  shall  not  forget  H  erodes 
mnd  Mettius,  and  ererything,  which  I  can  but  sus- 
pect will  be  agreeable  to  you.  O  disgraceful  son 
of  your  sister  I  He  arrived  as  I  was  writing  this, 
,  while  we  were  at  dinner. 


LETTER  XXVIIL 

As  I  wrote  you  word  yesterday,  I  have  settled  to 
get  to  Puteolanum '  on  the  7Ui.  There  I  shall 
hope  to  hear  daily  from  you,  especially  upon  the 
subject  of  the  games  s ;  of  which  you  must  also 
send  an  account  to  Brutus.  I  sent  yon  yesterday 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  had  from  him,  which  I  was 
hardly  able  to  understand  K  Make  my  excuses  to 
my  Attica,  so  that  all  the  blame  may  rest  upon 
you;  and  assure  her  that  I  have  by  no  means 
f*  brought  away  with  me  all  my  affection.*'  * 


LETTER  XXIX. 

I  SEND  you  Brutus's  letter i.  Good  gods! 
What  a  want  of  resource  !    You  will  see  when  you 

d  UnoerUin  if  they  ihould  ever  meet  again  in  todi  dis- 
tracted times. 

«  He  might  perhaps  have  sent  her  no  message  by 
Attious. 

'  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting  this  word  In  the 
place  of  "  Tasoulanam,**  whidi  is  found  in  all  the  editions. 
The  alteration  is  very  slight,  and  amply  warranted  by 
tracing  Cicero's  progress  from  the  evidence  of  his  other 
letters.  For  he  appears  to  have  gone  from  Puteoli  on  the 
30th  of  June  [letter  25  of  this  book]  to  Arpinas  July  2 
[letter  9S],  and  thmoe  to  Tusculanum  July  3  [letter  S8], 
where  be  took  leave  of  Atticus  [letter  27],  and  from 
whence  we  find  him  at  Formic  July  6  [letter  f9]  on  his 
way  back  to  Puteoli  July  7  [book  xvi  letter  1^  where  he 
was  to  embark. 

E  See  letter  96  of  this  book. 

i>  It  is  said  letter  26  of  this  book  that  Brutus'  ssnti- 
ments  incline  "  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another;" 
•o  that  here  we  are  to  understand  Cicero  as  hardly  know- 
ing what  conolusion  to  draw  respecting  the  measures  he 
would  pursue.  The  same  meaning  is  attached  to  the  word 
interpretari  in  letter  19  of  this  book. 

I  The  concluding  expression  may  probably  be  copied 
from  some  letter  of  Attica's. 

J  Probably  another  letter  subsaqnent  to  that  xMntioned 
in  lettar  96  of  this  book. 


ead  it.  Respecting  the  oelebration  of  Brwtvs's 
gamea  I  agree  with  you.  Yon  need  not  go  to  M. 
.£lins's  house;  but  speak  to  him^  when  yoa 
meet  him.  About  the  nx  per  cent,  from  TQlHoa 
you  may  employ  M.  Axianus,  as  yon  mention. 
Your  transaction  with  Cosianus  is  well  managed  ; 
and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  yoa  attend  to 
your  own  concerns  as  weD  as  mine.  I  am  ^ad  my 
lieutenancy '  is  approved.  May  the  gods  accom- 
plish what  you  promise  "* !  For  what  b  there 
that  I  prefer  to  my  friends?  Though  I  hare  my 
fears  about  her  %  whom  you  except.  When  I  have 
seen  Brutus,  I  will  write  you  a  fuD  account.  I 
wish  it  may  be  true  about  Plancus  and  Decimws  *. 
I  do  not  like  Sextus's  tiirowing  away  his  shield  v. 
Tell  me  if  yon  know  anything  about  Mondas.  1 
have  replied  to  all  your  observations ;  now 
hear  mine.  Quintus  the  son  is  come  to  con- 
duct me  to  Puteoli.  A  femons  citizen  I  yon 
might  call  him  Fsvonius,  or  Asinius.  He  did  it 
for  two  reasons ;  to  attend  me,  and  to  make  his 
peace  with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  But  what  say 
you  ?  For  I  know  yon  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Othos.  He  s<ys  that  he  is  going  to  take  to 
himself  Julia  ^  :  for  a  divorce  is  settled.  His 
father  asked  me  what  was  said  of  her.  I  replwd, 
that  I  had  heard  nothing  (for  I  did  not  know  why  be 
asked),  excepting  what  related  to  her  featues,  and 
to  her  parentage.  But  irhj  ?  said  I.  Upon  whieh 
he  told  me  that  his  son  wished  to  marry  her. 
Then  I,  notwithstanding  my  abhorreneet  yet  said 
that  I  did  not  suppose  the  reports  to  be  true.  It  is 
his  object  (for  tiiis  is  it)  to  give  our  nephew  nothing. 
She  wUl  have  him  without  regarding  his  fisther.  I 
suspect  however  that  the  young  man  dreams  as 
usual  But  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  sake 
inquiry,  which  you  can  easily  do,  and  let  me 
know. 

I  beseech  you,  what  is  this  ?  After  I  had  sealed 
my  letter,  some  persons  from  Formic,  who  were 
dining  with  me,  told  me  they  had  seen  Plancvs, 
him  who  is  engaged  about  Buthrotum ',  tiie  day 
prerious  to  my  writing  this,  that  is,  on  the  5ch, 
dejected  and  without  his  trappings ;  and  that  the 
servants  said,  that  he  and  hu  colonists "  had 
been  turned  out  by  the  Buthrotians.  Well  done  ! 
But  I  beg  you  to  write  me  an  account  of  tbe  whole 
business. 

k  See  letter  fO  of  this  book. 
1  See  letter  11  of  this  book. 

•  Probably  that  he  would  see  him  In  Oreece. 

•  This  may  mean  Pilia.  or  Attica,  whoee  health  mlgbt 
prevent  them  from  travelling. 

o  Plancus  and  Decimns  Brutus  had  been  nominated  by 
Ccfiar  consuls  elect  for  the  year  after  Htrtius  and  Psasa. 
Th<^  now  commanded  cme  the  fnrttier.  the  oUier  the 
nearer  GauL  It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  Planeaa  fafti 
declared  his  determination  to  join  Dedmus  Brutaa  s 


p  It  was  proverbially  dia|gaeeful  for  one  '*  to  throw  away 
his  shield ;"  which  means  here  ■*  giving  up  the  oanae.* 
[See  book  xvi.  letter  1.]  Itisnot  unUkely  that  the  cxproi- 
sioo  may  have  been  borrowed  fram  Attlons. 

4  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  she  was  married  to  COS  o#  the 
Othos. 

r  To  make  a  distribution  of  lands  in  Bpinia.  See  Ap- 
pendix. He  is  so  distinguished,  as  being  a  difltennt  pcr> 
son  bxna  that  Plancus,  who  was  before  mentfcmed  ta  this 
letter. 

•  Those  who  came  to  take  rosscwion  of  the  landa 
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BOOK  XVI. 


LETTER  I. 


1  ABEIYBD  at  Pateolumm  the  7th  of  July,  and 
write  thif  the  foUowing  day  on  my  way  to  Bnitus 
at  Nesit  K  But  while  I  was  at  dinner  the  day  I 
got  here,  Eros  delivered  to  me  your  letter.  Is  it 
so  ?  In  the  edict  for  proclaiming  the  games,  is  the 
month,  instead  of  Qaintilis,  called  July,  according 
to  the  new  name  given  to  it  in  hononr  of  Cssar  *  ? 
May  the  gods  confound  those  *  people !  But  we  may 
storm  the  whole  day.  Can  anything  be  more  dis. 
graceful  than  the  adoption  of  the  term  **  July  '*  by 
Brutus  ?  I  turn  therefore  to  my  own  duty,  and 
**  let  us  leave  this,'*  as  it  is  said  **,  for  I  see  no 
help.  But  pray,  what  is  it  I  hear  about  the  settlers 
of  Buthrotum  being  cut  to  pieces  *  ?  And  what  is 
the  meaning  of  Plancus's  going  in  such  haste  (for 
so  I  heard)  day  and  night  ?  I  want  much  to  know 
the  truth.  I  am  very  glad  that  my  going  is  ap- 
proved. It  is  no  wonder  if  the  Dymeans  y,  alter 
being  driven  from  their  possessions,  should  infest 
the  sea ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  my  staying 
here  would  be  thought  proper  '.  There  may  be  some 
security  in  sailing  in  company  with  Brutus ;  but  I 
apprehend  his  vessels  are  very  smalL  However,  I 
shall  presently  know,  and  will  write  to  you  to- 
morrow.  I  imagine  it  was  a  false  alarm  about 
Ventidius  *.  With  regard  to  Seztus  >>,  it  is  heUi  for 
certain  that  he  does  not  take  up  arms.  If  this  is 
true,  I  see  that  without  a  dvil  war  we  are  to  be  made 
slaves.  How  then  ?  The  first  of  January  affords 
OS  hope  in  Pansa.  Mere  iUusion  !  In  the  wine 
and  indolence  of  these  people?  From,  the  210 
sestertia  *^  (1680/.)  Cicero's  accounts  may  very  weU 
be  liquidated.  For  Ovius  is  recently  come  from 
thence,  and  details  many  drcumstanoes  which  give 

*  A  mall  island  not  Ctf  from  PatsoUfWhsre  the  younger 
Laonllus,  a  ralatkm  of  Brutas,  had  a  villa. 

B  In  onkr  to  make  this  intelligible  to  the  BngUih  reader, 
I  bave  thought  it  neceesary  that  to  paraphrase  what  in  the 
original  it  contained  in  two  words.  I  h«Te  thittagfaout 
adopted  the  English  dates;  and  in  general  the  months 
hsve  the  same  denominations  in  both  languages ;  ezoept- 
Ing  that  July  and  August  nsed  to  be  oalled  Quintilis  end 
SeztHis ;  till  the  first  was  altered  in  honour  of  Julius  Cnar 
a  Utile  before  his  dsatb,  the  other  afterwards  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

▼  The  Ccsarian  Ikotkm,  t^  whom  this  date  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  inserted  in  tlie  proolsmstion. 

V  This  text  has  beoBvarioiMly  tortured.  Without  alter- 
ing the  resdlng  of  the  manoecripts,  I  understand  iHfuv 
to  be  taken  from  Homer  D.  ti.  £36,  where  Thenites  ssjrs— 
««Let  us  leave  this  man.**  Nothing  is  more  oommon  in 
these  letters  thsn  snoh  partial  quotations.  The  <<  preced- 
ing the  Greek  word,  I  take  to  be  part  of  the  Latin  text. 

s  See  book  zv.  letter  S9. 

r  Theee  were  pirates  subdued  t^  Pompeius,  snd  planted 
at  Dyme  in  Oreeoe ;  from  whence  they  had  subsequently 
been  expelled  bj  Cctar. 

>  This  seems  to  be  the  mfaning ;  whiefa  a  literal  trans- 
lation would  hardly  have  oonveyed. 

•  That  he  was  advancing  with  troope  to  support  Anto- 
n!oa 

^  Bextus  Fompelus.  Bee  book  xvL  letter  29. 
c  This  may  perfasps  be  the  sum  borrowed,  whic^,  book 
XV.  lettsr  90,  was  in  round  numbers  called  900  ■sstsftis 


me  pleasure.  Among  the  rest  this  is  not  amiss, 
that  he  was  authorised  to  assure  me  his  allowance 
was  amply  sufficient ;  that  72  sestertia  (580/.)  were 
sufficient,  fully  and  entirely ;  but  that  Aeno  doled 
it  out  sparingly  and  reluctantly,  that  is,  by  little  at 
a  time.  What  you  have  transmitted  beyond  the 
rents  of  the  houses  *,  may  be  placed  to  that  vear, 
upon  which  fell  the  additional  expense  of  his 
journey ;  and  in  future,  dating  from  the  first  of 
April  *,  let  his  allowance  be  rused  to  80  sestertia 
(640/.);  for  the  houses  now  produce  so  much. 
But  it  must  be  considered  what  should  be  done 
when  he  returns  to  Rome,  for  I  do  not  think  that 
mother-in-law '  can  be  tolerated.  I  rejected  the 
proposal  through  the  tall  Pindarus  '.  Now  hear 
for  what  purpose  I  have  sent  the  messenger. 
Quintus  the  son  promises  me  that  he  will  ^  a 
very  Cato  ;  and  both  the  fsther  and  the  son  have 
been  urgent  with  me  to  commend  him  to  you ; 
yet  so,  that  you  might  only  give  credit  to  him 
when  you  should  be  satisfied  from  your  own  know- 
ledge. I  shall  give  him  a  letter  agreeable  to  his 
own  wishes ;  but,  that  you  may  not  be  moved  by 
it,  I  write  this  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  you  that 
I  am  not  moved  myself.  The  gods  grant  that  he 
may  fulfil  what  he  promises  !  It  would  be  a  gene- 
ral joy.  But  I  say  no  more.  He  sets  out  from 
hence  the  9th.  For  he  ssrys  there  is  an  assignment 
for  the  15th,  and  that  he  is  severely  presse<L  Yon 
will  regulate  bv  my  letter  the  manner  in  which  you 
are  to  answer  him.  I  will  write  more  when  I  have 
seen  Brutus,  and  send  back  Eros.  I  admit  the 
excuse  of  my  Attica,  and  love  her  deariy.  My 
compliments  to  her  and  to  Pilia. 


LETTER   IP. 

(Grav,  V.) 
BmuTUt  is  already  expecting  to  hear  from  you. 
What  I  toU  him  of  Attins's  "* Tereus'"  was  not  new ; 
but  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  **  Brutus^.'* 
However,  some  rumour  had  reached  him  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  Grecian  games  ^  had  not  been  well 

*  Bee  book  xii.  letter  as. 

«  See  book  xv.  letter  1&. 

'  The  mother  of  some  lady  piopoeed  as  a  matdi  for  the 
young  Cioero. 

r  Probably  eome  finsed^nan  of  large  etatnre  belonging  to 
this  lady. 

^  This  is  probably  the  letter  whiofa  was  taken  by  young 
Qnintns.  and  which  I  have  thought  lit  to  plaoe  the  eecood 
in  this  book,  havingappareatly  been  written  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  8,  after  his  visit  to  Brutus  in  company  with 
young  Quintus.  The  behaviour  of  both  parties  at  that  vieit, 
may  have  given  Cicero  additional  confidence  in  his  nq;>hew*s 
profeMioiis :  whidi  afterwards  proved  to  be  sincere. 

i  Bee  the  next  letter. 

J  Another  play  by  the  same  author. 

k  The  people  were  entertained  for  several  days  together, 
during  which  time  there  were  a  variety  of  exhibitions, 
and,  smong  the  rest,  what  are  here  denominated  Grecian 
games,  whteh  were  probabb'  the  contests  of  the  Athleta 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 

SO 
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attended ;  which  did  not  sorprise  me ;  for  you 
know  mj  opinion  of  them'.  Now  hear  what  is 
better  than  all.  Qnintus  has  passed  several  days 
with  me ;  and  if  I  wished  it,  would  even  have  staid 
longer :  bat,  while  he  was  here,  yon  cannot  believe 
how  much  he  delighted  me  in  every  respect ;  par- 
ticularly  in  that"  wherein  I  was  least  satisfied. 
For  he  is  so  entirely  changed  by  means  of  some 
writings  which  I  had  in  hand,  and  by  repeated  con- 
versation and  instruction,  that  he  will  in  future 
be  disposed  towards  the  republic  as  we  could  wish. 
Having  not  only  assured  me,  but  persuaded  me  of 
his  sincerity,  he  has  been  very  earneftt  with  me  to 
vouch  to  you  for  his  conducting  himself  in  a  man- 
ner honourable  both  to  you  and  to  me.  And  he 
does  not  ask  yon  immediately  to  trust  him ;  but 
when  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  then  to  give  him 

Jour  affection.  Unkss  he  had  convinced  me,  and 
had  believed  what  I  tell  you  to  be  certain,  I 
should  not  have  done  what  I  am  going  to  mention. 
For  I  took  the  young  man  vrith  me  to  Brutus,  who 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  what  I  relate,  that  he 
gave  full  credit  to  it  himself,  and  refused  to  accept 
me  as  a  Toucher;  but  commending  him,  spake 
most  kindly  of  you ;  and  upon  taking  leave  of  him, 
embraced  and  kissed  him.  Therefore,  though  I 
have  more  reason  to  congratulate  you  than  to  ask 
you,  yet  I  do  ask  that  if  heretofore  he  appears  to 
have  been  guilty  of  some  indiscretions  owing  to  the 
infirmity  of  youth,  you  will  believe  that  he  has 
renounced  them ;  and  trust  me  when  I  add,  that 
your  authority  will  have  great^or  rather  the  greatest, 
effect  in  confirming  his  resolution.  Having  several 
times  thrown  out  to  Brutus  my  design  of  sailing  in 
his  company,  he  did  not  seem  to  catch  at  it,  as  I 
had  expected.  1  thought  him  absorbed;  which 
hideed  is  the  case,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the 
g^mes.  But  on  my  return  home,  Cn.  Lucceius, 
who  sees  a  mat  deal  of  Brutus,  informed  me 
that  he  dehiyed  his  Toyage,  not  from  irresolution, 
but  waiting  if  any  chance  should  arise.  I  there- 
fore doubt  wheUier  I  should  go  to  Venusia,  and 
there  wait  to  hear  about  the  troops.  If  they  are 
not  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  some  suppose,  I  may 
go  to  Hydruntum.  If  neither'*  is  safe,  I  shall 
return  to  this  place.  Do  you  think  I  am  jesting^  ? 
May  I  die  if  anybody  keeps  me  besides  you.  For 
only  look  round— But  I  blush  to  say  it  before  your 
face.  How  charmingly  are  the  days  pointed  out  in 
Lepidns's'  auspices  ;  and  how  conveniently  for  the 
purpose  of  my  return !  I  derive  from  your  letter  a 
great  encouragement  to  set  out.  And  I  wish  I 
may  see  you  there  i.  But  aa  you  shall  think  most 
advantageous'.  I  am  expecting  Nepos's*  letter. 
Is  he  desirous  to  possess  my  writings,  who  con- 

1  That  they  are  undesenrixig  of  attention.  This  appcArs 
from  the  Familiar  Epistles.— Ep.  Fam.  vil.  1. 

>»  Hifl  attachment  to  Anton{u<«. 

n  Neither  Bnmdisiam  nor  Ilydrmitmn. 

'  This  may  perhaps  allude  to  aome  letter  from  Atticus 
adverting  to  hook  xv.  letter  S7,  in  which  Cicero  had  ex- 
pressed hiH  concern  at  parting  from  him. 

P  Lepidus  was  chief  pontifex  at  this  time ;  In  which 
capacity  he  appointed  the  days  for  the  augurs  to  take  the 
ausploes,  and  Cicero,  K  will  bo  reoollectad,  belong  to  the 
collage  of  augurs. 

1  In  Greece. 

*-  Meaning  that  he  would  not  hj»ve  Atticus  go  to  his 
own  tnoonvenience. 

Cornelias  Nepoa.  who  had  a  great  friendship  with 
Atticus. 


dders  as  unfit  to  be  read  those  subjects  ^  of  whirh 
I  am  most  proud  ?  And  you  say,  *'  after  him«  wbo 
is  irreproachable  "  \*  but  it  is  vou  who  are  *'  irre* 
proachable,''  while  he  is  '*  divine.''  Thxtt  ia  bo 
collection  of  my  letters ;  but  my  Tiro  has  about 
seventy,  and  some  may  be  got  fnmi  you.  Thoie  I 
must  look  over  and  correct,  and  then  thej  shall  be 
published  ^. 


LETTER  III. 

{Grmv,  ii.) 

Ok  the  10th  I  received  two  letters,  one  by  mf 
own  measencer,  the  other  by  Bmtus's.     We  had 
here  a  very  <ufferent  report  respecting  th«  BnUirB- 
tians.    But  to  this  among  many  other  things  we 
must  submit.     I  send  back  Bros  sooner  than  I  had 
intended,  that  there  may  be  Bonebody  to  aitcnd  to 
Hortensins ;  and  also  because  he  says  he  has  made 
an  appointment  with  the  knights*.    HoitmsiM 
however  is  very  unreasonable ;  for  there  is  noduiif 
owing  to  him  excepting  from  the  third  mstalnwwt*. 
which  becomes  doe  the  1st  of  August ;  aad  of  tins 
very  instalment  the  greater  part  has  been  paid  ban 
some  time  before  the  day.  But  Eros  will  sae  aho«t 
this  on  the  15th.  In  the  case  of  PobUlias^  I  ^sak 
there  ought  to  be  no  delay  in  making  the  proptr 
assignment.    Yet  when  yoa  consider  how  far  1 
have  receded  fhmi  my  right,  by  paying  at  onoe  2t0 
out  of  the  400  sestertia  (3200/.)  and  giTii^  a  faifl 
for  the  remainder,  you  may  mention  to  hLm,  if  yaa 
please,  that  he  ought  to  vrait  my  oonrenieiios  after 
the  loss  I  have  sustained  in  my  jost  daiais.     Bat 
I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Attieas,  (do  yo«  obaerve 
how  I  eoaz?)  as  long  as  yon  remain  in  Rnir, 
manage,  regulate,  govern  all  my  conoema,  witkoac 
waiting  to  hear  from  me.     For  thoa|^  the  balanos 
is  quite  sufficient  to  discharge  all  ^deasaada,  yet  it 
frequently  happens  that  our  own  debtors  are  Mt 
punctual  to  their  time.     If  anything  of  this  sort 
should  occur,  let  my  credit  be  of  the  first  eaa- 
sideration  with  you  :  so  as  to  support  it  bj  borrow- 
ing,  or  even  by  selling,  if  drcumstanoes  render  it 
necessary.     Brutus  was  much  pleased  with  yow 
letter.    For  I  was  with  him  several  hours  in  Nesb 
soon  after  I  had  received  it.     He  seemed  to  be 
delighted  with  **  Tereus  *,**  and  to  feel  himself  ondcr 
greater  obligation  to  Acdus  than  to  Antonius.  For 
myself,  the  more  I  am  pleased  vrith  the  aoeoont, 
the  more  it  excites  my  mdignation  and  vexation, 
that  the  Roman  people  should  employ  their  hands, 
not  in  defending  the  republic,  but  in  applaudiiig  it. 

<  Philosophical  inqulrfes. 

»  This,  which  is  no  doubt  copied  from  Atlioa^  letter, 
and  there  i^tpUed  to  Cioero,  as  likcfwlae  the  iitisunsal 
exproerions,  are  taken  fkmn  Homar. 

▼  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Attiens  had  soUelted  him  to 
publish  a  ooUeotion  of  his  letters. 

V  It  is  unoertaia  who  are  meant 

>  Should  not  this  be  mritten  Uordeouins,  who  was  befoe 
stated  to  have  Buooeeded  to  part  of  Cluvius*sesCaSi?  [See 
book  ziH.  letter  46L]  Whoever  he  was,  Cioero  aippean  to 
have  purchased  his  Interest  on  oondiUan  of  pajfiag  for  it 
by  three  instalmoits. 

7  Brother  to  Cicero's  seoond  wife,  to  whom,  upon  Mi 
divoroe,  bewastorepajberfortona.  See  book  ziiL  latter 
34. 

s  The  title  of  one  of  Aeotos^or  Atlias's  playa,  in  wWdi 
theezprestloas  in  favour  of  llbarty  called  fbrih  tha  plaudits 
of  the  populace. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIU8  ATTICUS. 
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The  nriiKls  of  these  men*  appear  to  be  inflamed  to 
Rich  a  pitch  as  to  unmask  their  wickedness.      But 
bowoTer,  if  they  do  hot  smart,  let  them  smart  for 
irhat  they  may  ^.      I  am  glad  of  what  3roii  say,  that 
my  determination^  is  every  day  more  approved; 
uid  was  anxiotisly  expecting  what  you  might  write 
to  me  abont  it ;  for  I  meet  with  a  Tariety  of  opi- 
nions.    Indeed  it  was  on  that  account  I  protracted 
my  stay,  in  order  to  leave  it  open  as  long  as  pos- 
dble.     But  now  that  1  am  driven  oat  with  a  pitch- 
Fork,  I  think  of  proceeding  to  Bnmdisinm ;  for  it 
will  he  easier  and  more  practicable  to  avoid  the 
troops'  than  the   pirates,  who  are  reported  to  be 
seen  abroad,     Sestins  was  expected  on  the  tenth*, 
b«t  he  is  not  come,  so  ftur  as  I  know.    Cassias  has 
arrived  vrith  his   little  fleet.    As  soon  as  I  have 
seen  him,  I  mean  to  go  on  the  1 1th'  to  Pompei- 
anarn,  thence  to  Accolanam,  and  so  on.     It  is  as  I 
fopposed  about  Tatiav.    The  report  of  ^butins^ 
I  do  not  belieTe ;  I  do  not  however  care  aboat  it 
any  more  than  yon.     I  have  written  to  Planens 
and  Oppinai  beoanse  yoa  desired  me ;  but  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  deliver  the  letters,  unless  yoa 
choose  it.     For  after  having  done  for  yon  every- 
thing in  Uieir  power,  I  am  afraid  they  will  think  my 
recommcndatkm   saperflnoos;  espedally  Oppins, 
whom  I  know  to  be  entirely  in  yoar  interests.  Bat, 
as  yon  like.     Since  you  write  word  that  you  shall 
winter  in  Epirns,  it  will  be  a  great  kindness  to  me 
if  yoa  go  thither  before  the  time  that  I  must  by 
your  advice  return  into  Italy.    Let  me  hear  from 
you  aa  often  as  possible ;  if  about  things  of  little 
moment,  by  any  messenger  you  may  &id ;  but  if 
there  is  anything  of  more  importanoe,  send  some- 
body from  your  house.    If  I  get  safSe  to  Bnm- 
disinm, I  shall  set  about  my  Heraclidean  work  J ;  I 
have  sent  you  the  treatise  upon  Glory.    You  will 
keep  it  locked  up,  as  usual ;  but  let  select  passages 
be  marked,  which  Salvias  ^  may  read  to  your  guests, 
when  he  has  a  good  audience,    llkese  books  please 
voe  much ;  I  would  rather  hear  that  they  pleased 
you.    Again  and  again  farewell. 


LETTER   IV. 

(Grmv,  iii.) 

YoD  have  done  wisely  Tfor  I  am  now  writing 

hi  answer  to  the  letter  which  you  sent  me  after 

meeting  Antonius  at  Tibur).     Wisely   1  say  in 

giripg  way  to  him,  and  even  being  forward  to 

•  Antonios'a  party*- 

^  Tbe  origiDal  is  from  Afranitu^-Tnao.  Disp.  iv.  20. 
«  Of  going  abroad. 

*  Which  wvn  expected  from  Jfaoedonia  to  strengthen 
AntotdoB'B  army. 

•  The  day  on  which  Cicero  writes. 

'  Thtn  aeema  to  bene  donbt  that  what  is  in  the  mana- 
•oripts  T.  K»L.  should  be  ▼.  Id. 

*  What  this  allDdes  to  fe  not  known. 
^  This  is  unknown. 

*   '  On  the  sutiject  of  Buthrotum. 

1  After  the  manner  of  Heroclides.  See  book  xt.  letter  4. 
^  A  froed-man  of  Atticus  employed  in  his  library,  [see 
kH>k  xiiL  letter  44,]  and  in  reading  to  him  during  some 
put  of  his  dinner ;  which  Com.  Nepos  informs  as  was  his 
*"**^«at  practloe.  It  sems  to  have  been  a  frequent  prao- 
tioB  not  only  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but 
■las  in  more  reeent  times ;  and  was  probably  only  disoon- 
^todid  upon  the  easy  aofoircnient  of  books  consequent  on 
the  faiTcntkin  of  printing. 


thank  him'.  For  as  you  rightly  observe,  we  can 
mOTe  easily  bear  the  loss  of  our  public  ri^ts  than 
of  our  private  ones.  When  you  say  that  you  are 
more  and  more  pleased  with  '*  O  Titus,''  &c.  *, 
you  give  me  fresh  spirits  to  write.  In  your  expec- 
tation of  seeing  Eros,  and  not  empty-handed  ■,  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  not  been  disappointed.  But 
what  1  have  sent  you  is  the  same  treatise  retouched; 
and  indeed  it  is  the  original  itself  in  many  places 
interpolated  and  amended.  When  it  has  been 
transcribed  oa  large  paper,  you  may  read  it  in 
private  to  your  guests.  But  as  you  love  me,  show 
yourself  cheerftd  and  entertun  them  well,  lest  they 
vent  upon  me  the  displeasure  they  may  feel  towards 
you**.  I  wish  that  what  I  hear  of  Cicero  may  be 
true.  I  shall  know  about  Xeno,  when  I  am  there' ; 
though  I  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  do  anything 
either  inattentively  or  illiberally.  Respecting 
Herodes,  1  will  do  as  you  desire ;  and  what  you 
mention,  I  will  learn  from  Saufbius  and  Xeno. 
On  the  subject  of  Quintus  the  son,  I  am  ghul  the 
letter  %  which  I  sent  by  my  messenger,  was  delivered 
to  you  previously  to  that  which  he  took  himself; 
though  you  would  not  have  been  deceived.  Never- 
theless— But  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  he  said  to 
you  and  you  to  him ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that 
each  behaved  in  his  own  manner.  I  hope  to 
receive  the  account  by  Curius  ;  who,  amiable  as  he 
ii  himself  and  beloved  by  me,  yet  derives  a  great 
additional  regard  from  your  recommendation.  I 
have  replied  ^>  your  letter.  Now  hear  what  I  am 
persuaded  is  unnecessary  to  be  written,  but  yet  I 
write.  Many  considerations  affect  me  on  my 
departure,  and  most  of  all,  that  I  am  separated 
from  you.  Besides,  I  dislike  the  trouble  of  a 
voyage,  unsuitable  not  only  to  my  age,  but  also  to 
my  character.  And  the  time  of  my  departure  has 
something  absurd  in  it ;  for  I  leave  a  state  of  peace, 
to  come  back  to  war  ;  and  the  interval  that  might 
be  spent  among  my  small  estates,  in  convenient 
and  sufficiently  pleasant  houses,  I  am  going  to 
waste  in  travelling.  My  consolation  is  that  I  shall 
either  be  of  service  to  Cicero,  or  shall  be  able  to 
judge  what  advantage  is  to  be  expected.  Then  you, 
as  I  hope,  and  as  yon  promise,  will  presently  be 
there.  If  this  happens,  everything  will  go  better 
with  me.  But  I  am  much  vexed  alK>ut  the  balance 
of  my  accounts.  For  though  it  is  all  clear,  yet 
Dolabella's  debt  being  entered  among  them,  and 
his  assignees  total  strangers  to  me,  I  feel  anxious 
about  it ;  so  that  among  all  my  tronblra  nothing 
vexes  me  more.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  I  have 
done  wrong  in  having  written  to  Balbus  more 
openly,  that  if  anything  of  the  kind  should  happen, 
and  the  payments  should  not  correspond,  he  might 
assist  me ;  likewise  in  having  desired  you  in  the 
event  of  such  an  accident  to  communicate  with 

1  Antonius  may  have  agreed  to  acknowledge  Atticus's 
payment  in  exemption,  or  partly  in  exemption,  of  further 
demands  upon  Buthrotum.  With  this  the  following  sen. 
tenoe  very  well  agrees:  meaning,  that  he  did  right  to  thank 
Antonius  for  his  private  services,  notwithstanding  the 
public  wrongs  entailed  upon  the  state.  Bes  pubiica  and 
res/amillarit,  are  here  opposed  to  each  other. 

»  These  words  are  the  beginning  of  Cicero's  treatise  upon 
••  Old  Age" 

■>  That  is,  with  some  compositkm  of  Cicero's.  The  words 
are  probably  Attious's. 

o  Lest  they  be  out  of  humour,  and  not  disposed  to  like 
my  work. 

pAtAthensL  4  See  letter  1  uf  this  book. 
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liim ;  which  you  will  do  if  you  see  occasion,  more 
especially  if  you  go  into  Epirus.  I  write  this  on 
the  point  of  embarking  from  Pompeianum  with 
three  small  vessels  of  ten  oars  each.  Brutus  is 
still  in  Nesis,  Cassius  at  Naples.  Are  you  pleased 
with  Deiotarus,  and  are  you  not  pleased  with 
Hieras  *>  ?  who  having  been  directed  at  the  time 
that  Blesamlus  came  to  me  to  do  nothing  without 
consulting  our  friend  Sextus',  made  no  communi- 
cation to  him  nor  to  any  of  us.  I  long  to  kiss  mv 
Attica  for  the  sweet  salutation  she  sent  me  through 
you.  You  will  return  therefore  my  kindest  com* 
pliments  to  her,  and  present  them  likewise  to 


LETTER  V. 

(Grav,  iv.) 
As  I  told  you  in  the  letter  you  would  receive 
yesterday  or  perhaps  to-day  (for  Quintus*  said  the 
next  day),  I  went  to  Nesis  Uie  8th.  Brutus  was 
there.  How  he  was  vexed  about  the  7th  of  July^ ! 
He  was  wonderfully  disturbed,  and  said  that  he 
should  write  to  desire  that  the  fights  with  the  wild 
beasts,  which  were  to  take  place  the  day  after  the 
ApoUinary  games,  might  be  prockimed  for  the 
13th  of  Quintills.  Libo  came  in  and  said  that 
Philo,  Pompeius's  freed-man ,  and  his  own  freed-man 
Hilarus,  had  arrived  from  Sextus"  with  a  letter  to 
the  consuls,  or  whatever  else  they  are  to  be  called  ^ 
He  read  us  a  copy  of  it.  I  said  what  I  thought, 
that  some  few  things  were  irrelevant ;  but  other- 
wise it  was  sufficiently  dignified  and  not  dis- 
respectful. I  only  wanted  to  have  added  that  what 
was  inscribed  to  the  consuls  alone,  should  have 
been  to  the  pnetors,  tribunes  of  the  people  and 
senate,  lest  they  should  not  produce  what  had 
been  sent  to  themselves.  They  say  that  Sextus 
was  at  Carthagena  with  only  one  legion ;  and  that 
he  received  the  account  of  Cssar  the  very  day  on 
which  he  had  taken  the  town  of  Borea  ;  that  after 
taking  the  town  there  was  a  wonderful  expression  of 
joy,  a  change  in  men's  minds,  and  a  concourse  from 
all  parts ;  but  that  he  returned  to  the  six  legions 
which  he  had  left  in  the  further  part  of  Spain.  To 
Libo  himself  however  he  wrote  word  that  there 
could  be  no  accommodation  unless  he  were  per- 
mitted to  resume  his  own^  house.  The  sum  of 
his  demands  was,  that  all  the  armies  should  be  dis- 
missed wherever  they  might  be.  So  much  for 
Sextus.  Respecting  the  Buthrotians,  after  every 
inquiry  I  hear  nothing  certain.  Some  report  that 
the  settlers  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  some,  that  Plancus, 
upon  receiring  a  sum  of  money,  had  run  away  and 


4  Defotams  having  been  deprived  of  his  kingdom  of 
Armenia  by  Cesar,  tent  Hieras  and  Blesamins  his  agents 
to  Rome  to  procure  its  restitution,  upon  which  oooaslon 
Cicero  was  his  advocate  with  Cesar.  Bat  upon  Casar^ 
death  Hieras  seems  to  have  been  the  person  wlu>  secretly 
gained  over  Fvlvla,  Antonius's  wife,  and  purchased  what 
he  wanted  for  a  large  sum  of  moncty.  [See  book  xlv.  let- 
ter 13.]  Deiotarus  had  already  seized  his  domfaiiona  by 
ftiroe.  which  Atticus  may  have  approved. 

'  This  is  snppoeed  to  be  Bextns  Peduoeus. 

•Theson.  «  See  letter  1  of  this  book. 

■  Pompeius. 

▼  They  were  not  regularly  chosen,  but  of  Cesar's  ap- 
pbintment.    See  book  xiv.  letter  9. 

«*"  Which  had  been  his  Cather's,  and  was  now  occupied 
by  Antonius. 


left  them.  So  that  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  ascertain 
what  the  truth  of  it  is,  unless  you  presently  write 
to  me.  The  going  to  Brundisium,  about  which  I 
doubted,  seems  to  be  at  an  end ;  for  the  kgioDa  * 
are  said  to  be  approaching.  But  this  voy^ge^  kas 
some  suspicion  of  danger.  Therefore  I  determined 
to  sail  in  company  with  Brutus.  I  found  him 
better  prepared  than  I  had  understood.  For 
Domitins  *  has  himself  some  good  vessda  ;  mmd. 
there  are  besides  some  distinffuuhed  ones  beloqg;iag 
to  Sestius,  Bucilianns,  and  othecsw  For  upon 
Cassius's  fleet,  which  is  quite  a  fine  one,  1  canaot 
reckon  beyond  the  straits  *.  It  is  rather  unpleasnt 
to  me  that  Brutus  seems  to  be  so  little  inclined  to 
hasten  his  voyage.  He  waits  first  to  hear  the  iaane 
of  the  games ;  and  afterwards,  as  far  a«  I  c^ 
learn,  means  to  proceed  slowly  and  stop  at  seveial 
places.  Yet  I  think  it  is  better  to  sail  slowly  thaa 
not  to  sail  at  all ;  and  if,  when  we  have  made  tome 
way,  the  passage  appears  clear  ^,  I  shall  take 
advantage  of  the  Etesian  winds  ^ 


LETTER  VI. 

HiTHaBTO  (for  I  am  got  aafrr  as  Sioa's  at  Vibo') 
I  have  sailed  rather  conveniently  than  ezpedi- 
tionsly ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  has  been  per- 
formed  by  rowing  ;  there  being  none  of  tbe  wtDdi 
which  usually  precede  the  Eterian.  It  happcnrf 
also  very  opportmely  that  we  passed  over  tiM  twa 
bays  of  Psestum  and  Vibo,  which  must  be  paawd 
with  an  even  course*.  I  got  to  Sica's  the  cigtah 
day  after  I  left  Pompeianum,  having  stayed  one  day 
at  Velia,  where  I  was  much  at  mj  ease  at  my 
friend  Thalna's.  I  could  not  have  been  rcoeivei 
more  hospitably,  especially  in  his  abseace.  I 
arrived  at  Sica's  on  the  24th,  where  I  was  qwite  at 
home ;  therefore  I  stayed  over  the  next  day.  Bat 
I  mean  when  I  get  to  Rhegium,  before  I  undertake 
my  longer  passage,  to  coousider  whether  I  ahaU  ga 
in  a  heavy  vessel  to  Patras,  or  fai  a  Ught  ooe  to  the 
Tarentine  Leucopetre ',  and  fkom  tbeece  to  Cor> 
cm ;  and  if  I  go  in  a  ship  of  burden,  whether  I 
shall  at  once  cross  over  from  the  straits  or  go  by 
way  of  Syracuse.  Upon  this  subject  I  vrill  write 
to  you  from  Rhegium.  In  truth,  my  Atticaa,  1 
often  ask  myself  what  is  the  purpose  of  thia -voyage  ? 
Why  am  I  not  with  you?  Why  am  I  not  viaitbic 
my  own  villas,  those  dear  spots  of  Italy  ?     But  it  is 

«  See  book  xv.  letter  13.  7  From  PateoU. 

s  See  book  xilL  letter  48. 

•  The  straits  of  Sicily,  for  Cassias  was  to  proeeed  t» 
Syria. 

l>  From  pirates. 

c  These  blew  from  tha  north  in  tbemoothaof  July  aod 
August.— Plin.  Hist.  Nat  ii.  47. 

d  See  book  ilL  letters  2  and  3. 

«  I  have  supposed  with  some  oommcntatots  that  the 
original  ou^t  to  be  written  p€dibu4  tequit,  and  I  nisier 
stand  it  to  mean  that  the  ropes,  which  fasiwnfJ  the  saUk 
on  each  side,  were  equally  stretched,  so  that  the  siup 
passed  with  an  even  oonrse.  It  is  weU  known  that  tbe 
word  pe(f««  is  applied  to  many  dtflferent  things.  8o  Boaner 
in  the  constructkm  of  Ulysaea'  ship,  ir^Sos  rUri^ifV^  4p 
oftTf  .~Od.  V.  260. 

'  Thereaeems  reason  to  believe  this  may  be  the  aamat 
as  Leuca,  near  Hydruntom,  the  w<»d  Tkicntine  be^ 
added  to  distinguish  it  from  another  place  of  the  ime 
name  near  Rhegium,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
next  letter. 
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?QOii^,  and  more  than  enough,  to  be  awaj  from 

fou.  And  from  what  am  1  fleeing  ?  From  clanger  ? 

\t  present,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  there  is  none ; 

^ut  to  this  very  danger  jonr  authority  calls  me 

t>ack.     For  yon  write  word  that  my  going  is  ap- 

plaaded  to  the  skies  ;  but  on  condition  that  I  return 

before  the  first  of  January,  which  I  certainly  shall 

endeavour  to  do.     For  I  would  rather  be  at  home 

ereii  with  the  apprehension  of  danger,  than  in 

perfect   security  at  your  Athens.    But  see  how 

things  are  likely  to  go  ;  and  either  write  to  me,  or, 

-what  I  should  like  much  better,  bring  me  word 

▼oorself.     So  much  for  this.    I  hope  you  will  take 

it  in  i^ood  part,  if  I  urge  you  to  a  thing,  in  which 

I   am  persuaded  you  already  take  more  interest 

than  I  do  myself.     Clear  up,  I  entreat  you,  and 

isettle    my  accounts.      I  left  a  fair  balance ;   but 

there  is  need  of  some  exertion,  that  my  co-heira 

may  be  paid  in  full  for  the  Cluvian  estate  '  on  the 

first  of  August.    You  will  see  what  is  to  be  done 

with  Poblilitts.  He  ought  not  to  press  me,  since  I  do 

not  avail  myself  of  my  right ;  yet  I  wish  him  also  to 

be  fully  satisfied.    But  what  shall  I  sayto  Terentia  ? 

Her  1  would  have  you  pay  even  before  it  is  due,  if 

yon  c»n.     But  if,  as  I  hope,  you  will  quickly  go  to 

£pinis,  I  request  you  previously  to  provide  for 

ttuB  entire  extrication  and  discharge  of  this  debt, 

for  which  I  am  pledged.     But  enough  of  these 

allairs ;  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  it  too  much. 

Now  hear  my  negligence.    I  sent  you  my  treatise 

on  Glory  ;  but  it  has  the  same  preface  as  that  to  the 

third  book  of  the  Academics.     It  arose  from  hence, 

that  I  have  a  whole  volume  of  prefiures,  from  which 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  selecting  one  when  1  begin 

any  new  composition.     So  lately  in  Tusculanum, 

not  recollecting  that  I  had  before  used  that  preface, 

1  introduced  it  into  the  book  which  I  sent  you. 

Bat  upon  reading  over  the  Academics  in  the  ship, 

1  found  out  my  error.     I  therefore  immediately 

wrote  a  new  preface,  which  I  have  sent  you.    You 

will  accordingly  cut  off  the  former,  and  glue  on 

thisK     Give  my  compliaents  to  Pilia,  and  to 

Attica,  my  delight  and  darling. 


LETTER  VII. 

On  the  6tli  of  August,  having  set  out  from  Leu- 
eopetraS  from  whence  I  meant  to  pass  over  to 
Greece,  when  I  had  proceeded  about  forty  miles  I 
VFSS  driven  back  by  a  violent  south  wind  to  the 
same  port  of  Leucopetra.  There  while  I  was 
waiting  for  a  fair  wind,  at  the  house  of  my  friend 
Valerius,  so  that  I  was  altogether  at  my  ease  and 
very  comfortable,  there  arrived  some  Rhegians  of 
disdnction,  who  had  recently  come  from  Rome, — 
and  among  them  one  who  had  been  staying  with 
our  Brutus  at  Naples.  They  brought  with  them 
the  proclamation  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  said 
there  was  to  be  a  full  senate  on  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber,  and  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  written  to  the 

g  Seeletter  3  of  this  book. 

b  These  expreadonB  show  the  way  practised  by  the 
ancient  Romans  in  regard  to  their  botiks,  which  consisted 
at  a  long  icroll  of  parchment  divided  tnuuveraely  into 
pages,  and  fixed  upon  rollers. 

i  It  appears  by  the  first  Philippic  that  Cicero  passed  over 
from  Leucopetra  near  Rhogium  to  Syracuse,  August  1 ,  and 
the  day  following  set  sail  for  Greece,  but  was  driven  back 
to  Lenoopetra.  Hence  he  made  a  second  attempt  to  crobH 
the  tea  to  Oreece.  but  was  again  obliged  to  return. 


consular  and  praetorian  members  to  request  their 
attendance.  They  reported  that  great  hope  was 
entertained  of  Antonius's  giving  way,  of  some 
accommodation,  and  of  our  friends'  returning  to 
Rome.  They  added  also  that  my  absence  was 
regretted,  and  in  some  degree  blamed.  Upon 
hearing  this,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  my  voyage,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  1 
never  much  liked :  but  when  I  read  your  letter  I 
confess  I  was  surprised  that  you  should  so  vehe- 
mently have  changed  your  opinion, — though  I 
concluded  it  was  not  without  good  reason.  Yet  if 
you  were  not  the  adviser  and  promoter  of  my 
going,  at  least  you  were  an  approver  of  it  provided 
I  returned  to  Rome  by  the  1st  of  January.  Thus 
I  should  have  been  away,  while  the  danger  was 
likely  to  be  less,  and  should  have  come  into  the 
very  flame.  But  if  this  was  not  so  prudent,  I  have 
however  no  cause  to  be  displeased ;  for  In  the  first 
place  it  was  done  by  my  own  judgment ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  even  if  it  had  been  by  your  advice, 
what  is  expected  of  one  who  gives  advice,  besides 
integrity?  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at  the 
following  expressions  in  your  letter  : — **  Come 
then,  you  who  prefer  an  honourable  deathJ,  come ; 
will  you  desert  your  country  ? "  Did  I  desert  it  ? 
Or  did  I  then  appear  to  you  to  desert  it  ?  You 
not  only  did  not  prevent  it,  but  you  even  approved 
of  it.  The  rest  was  still  more  severe;  *' I  wish 
you  would  draw  up  for  me  some  note  to  prove  that 
you  have  done  right.''  So  then,  my  Atticus,  does 
my  conduct  stand  in  need  of  defence,  especially 
before  you  who  so  stronglv  approved  it  ?  Yes,  I 
will  compose  an  apology  ;  but  it  shall  be  to  some 
one  of  those  who  disliked  and  dissuaded  my  going. 
Though  what  need  now  of  '*  a  note  ?"  If  I  had 
persevered  there  might  have  been  need :  bnt  this 
very  want  of  consistency  may  be  objected  to  me. 
No  philosopher,  among  the  many  things  that  have 
been  written  on  questions  of  this  kind,  ever  called 
a  change  of  opinion  by  the  name  of  inconsistency. 
Afterwards  you  go  on  thus  :  "for  if  this  had  been 
done  by  my  friend  Phsedrus'',  there  would  be  a 
ready  excuse  ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  now  ?  "  So 
then,  what  I  have  done  is  of  such  a  nature  that  1 
cannot  approve  it  to  CatoS  being  full  of  guilt  and 
infamy.  I  wish  it  had  appeared  so  to  you  from 
the  beginning  ;  you  should  have  been  my  Cato,  as 
you  always  are.  This  last  is  the  most  galling  of 
all,  ''for  our  Brutus  says  nothing  ;'*  that  is,  he 
does  not  venture  to  admonish  a  person  of  my  age. 
I  can  put  no  other  interpretation  on  these  words ; 
and  assuredly  so  it  is  :  for  on  the  16th  of  August, 
when  I  had  arrived  at  Velia,  Bnitus  heard  of  it, 
being  with  his  ship  off  the  river  Heles,  three  miles 
east  of  Velia.  He  immediately  came  on  foot  to 
me.  Immortal  gods  !  What  satisfaction  did  he 
show  at  my  return,  or  rather  my  coming  back  I 
He  then  poured  forth  everything  that  he  had  sup- 
pressed,— so  as  to  make  me  recollect  that  expression 
of  yours,  "for  our  Brutus  says  nothing."  He 
particularly  regretted  my  absence  from  the  senate 
on  the  1st  of  August.  Piso  he  extolled  to  the 
skies.  He  said  that  he  was  glad  that  I  bad  avoided 
two  heavy  imputations ;  one  of  despondency  and 

J  This  seems  to  refer  to  what  Cicero  had  said,  book  xv. 
letter  20. 

^  Apparently  some  Epicurean. 

'  A  Stoic.  These  namra  b«»th  occur  in  Cicero's  treatise 
*•  De  Finibus,"  to  which  it  is  probable  thoy  allude. 
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desertion  of  the  republic,  which  I  was  aware  that 
I  incurred  by  going  away,— for  many  with  tears 
uttered  their  complaints  biefore  me,  and  would  not 
be  persuaded  of  my  speedy  return ;  the  other, 
upon  which  Brutus  and  those  who  were  with  him 
(and  they  were  a  good  many)  expressed  their  joy, 
that  I  had  avoided  the  imputation  of  bdng  supposed 
to  go  to  the  Olympic  Games.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  disreputable  than  this  at  any  period  of 
the  republic, — and  at  this  period  quite  inexcusable. 
But  I  cordially  thank  the  south  wind,  which  has 
saved  me  from  this  disgrace.  You  have  here 
plausible  reasons  for  my  coming  back,  and  reasons 
which  are  at  the  same  time  just  and  ample  :  yet 
there  can  be  no  juster  reason  than  what  you 
mention  yourself  in  another  letter, — *'  if  there  is 
anything  owing  to  anybody  take  care  to  provide 
some  source  from  whence  an  equivalent  may  be 
drawn ;  for  the  apprehension  of  war  has  produced 
a  wonderful  difficulty  in  raising  money.'*  This 
letter  I  read  in  the  middle  of  the  straits  ;  and  no 
means  of  providing  this  occurred  to  me  but  by 
coming  up  to  my  own  support  But  enough  of 
this ;  the  rest  when  we  meet.  Brutus  has  shown 
me  Antonius*s  proclamation,  and  their  reply,  which 
is  admirably  drawn  up.  But  I  really  do  not  see 
what  effect  these  proclamations  can  have,  or  what 
is  their  object ;  nor  am  I  now,  as  Brutus  imagined, 
going  thither  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs. 
For  what  can  be  done  !  Has  anybody  seconded 
Piso  ?  Did  he  himself  return  again  die  next  day  ? 
But  they  say  that  at  my  age  one  ought  not  to  be  at 
a  great  distance  from  his  grave".  But  pray  what 
is  this  which  I  hear  from  Brutus  ?  He  said  you 
had  written  word  that  Pilia  had  suffered  an  attack 
of  palsy.  I  am  exceedingly  concerned, — though  at 
the  same  time  he  added  that  you  hoped  she  was 
better.  I  earnestly  wish  it  Present  my  best 
compliments  to  her,  and  to  sweetest  Attica.  I 
write  this  on  board,  approaching  to  Pompdanum, 
on  the  19th. 


LETTER  VIII. 
Whbn  I  know  what  day  I  shall  arrive*,  I  will 
let  you  know.  I  must  wait  for  my  heavy  goods, 
which  are  coming  from  Anagnia ;  besides  which, 
several  of  my  family  are  sick.  On  the  evening  of 
the  first  ^  I  received  a  letter  from  Octavianus.  He 
is  attempting  great  things :  he  has  gained  over  to 
his  party  all  the  veterans  who  are  at  Casilinum  and 
Calatia  >, — and  no  wonder  ;  for  he  gives  a  bounty 

n  That  is,  it  is  right  for  me  to  be  near  Rome,  where  I 
must  soon  expect  to  be  buried. 

•  At  Rome.  In  the  interval  between  the  time  of  writing 
the  preceding  letter  and  this,  Cicero  had  gone  up  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrired  August  31,  and  was  received  with  great 
compliments  and  congratulations.  The  following  day. 
Sept  1,  be  was  solicited  by  Antonius  to  attend  the  senate : 
but  excused  himself  on  the  pretence  of  fatigue ;  but  really 
because  he  knew  it  was  fruitless  to  resist  the  proposal  of 
Antonius  to  decree  divine  honours  to  Cesar.  Antonius  in 
rage  threatened  to  pull  down  his  house.  Thereupon,  on 
Sept.  8,  Cicero  pronounced  his  first  Philippic  against 
Antonius ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  he  retired  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  where  he  composed  his 
second  Philippic,  distinguished  for  the  free  exposure  of 
Antonius's  character.  He  still  continued  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  when  he  wrote  the  present  letter  in  the 
month  of  November. 

"  The  first  of  November. 

F  Places  in  the  neighb>arhood  of  Capua. 


of  500  denarii  (16A).  He  ^nks  of  gomg  Arm^gli 
the  o^r  colonies.  He  plainly  aims  at  maldag 
himself  the  head  of  an  army  to  be  brought  agvMt 
Antonius.  Accordingly,  I  see  that  in  a  few  d«yi 
we  shall  be  in  arms.  Whom  then  should  I  follow' 
Consider  his  name^,  consider  his  age ;  mttd  he 
requests  to  have  first  some  conversation  wiHi 
secretly  either  at  Capua  or  not  hr  from  Ca 
But  it  is  childish  to  suppose  that  this  can  be  « 
secretly.  I  informed  him  by  letter  that  this  was 
neither  necessary  nor  possible  to  be  dooe.  He 
sent  to  me  one  Csesina  of  Volaterra,  a  tneod  at 
his,  who  brought  word  that  Antonius  was  advaBcng 
towards  Rome  with  the  legion  of  Alasdans', — tkat 
he  demanded  contribntiona  firom  all  the  free 
towns, — and  was  conducting  a  legion*  with  military 
ensigns.  He  consulted  me  whether  he  shoaU 
march  to  Rome  with  3000  veterans,  or  ahosU 
maintain  the  post  of  Capua,  and  prevent  AntoniaiV 
approach, — or  should  go  to  meet  the  three  Mace> 
donian  legions  which  are  advancing  along  the 
upper  coast,  and  which  he  hopes  are  in  his  interest 
They  refused  to  receive  Antonius's  bountj,  as  this 
person  relates, — and  bitteriy  insulted  him,  and  kft 
him  whilst  he  was  haranguing  them.  In  shorty 
he*  assumes  the  command,  and  thinks  that  I  ought 
to  support  him.  I,  for  my  part,  advised  him  tu 
go  to  Rome ;  for  I  thought  he  would  have  with 
him  both  the  city  populace,  and,  if  he  conld  gain 
their  confidence,  likewise  the  most  respectable 
citizens.  O  Bmtus,  where  arcTOU  }  What  afiar 
opportunity*  do  you  lose  !  I  did  not  foresee 
exactly  this :  but  I  fully  expected  something  of 
the  kind.  Now  I  want  your  counseL  Shall  I  go 
to  RomeP  or  shall  I  remain  where  I  am*?  or 
shall  I  retire  to  Arpinum  ?  For  that  plaoe  pas- 
sesses  great  security.  To  Rome  I  think  ;  in  cast 
I  should  be  wanted  if  anything  decisive  occort. 
Resolve  me  this,  therefore :  I  never  was  in  greater 
perplexity. 


LETTER  IX. 
I  RECSivED  two  letters  in  one  day  from  Octi- 
vius.  He  now  wants  me  to  go  immediately  to 
Rome,  and  says  that  he  is  desirous  of  acting  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate ;  to  which  I  replied^  that 
the  senate  could  not  meet  before  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, which  I  believe  to  be  the  case*.  But  then  he 
Adds,  **by  your  advice."  In  short,  he  presses 
hard,  and  I  trv  to  excuse  myself.  I  cannot  trast 
his  youth ;  I  do  not  know  his  real  intentions ;  I 
do  not  care  to  do  anything  without  your  fnead 
Pansa*.     I  am  afraid  of  Antonius's  power,  ami 


r  This  was  a  Icgioa  first  raised  b7  Cesar  hi  GaoL  TImj 
were  so  called  from  a  Oallio  word  signifying  <*  the  oreaacd 
lark,"  in  imitation  of  which  this  legion  wore  a  oi««t  o( 
feathers  on  the  helmet.  So  the  name  of  Plantagenet  li 
said  to  be  derived  fh>m  a  sprig  of  broom,  which  the  prince 
Geo€Fry  of  Anjou  wore  on  his  helmet.  Lyttelton^  H.  S. 
vol.  i.  149. 

•  Of  four  legions  from  Macedonia,  three  r^jaot«d  hM 
orders,  and  one  Joined  him. 

t  Octavianus.  «  OfTeatsringtbeivpatalSe. 

▼  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

w  Owing  probably  to  the  absence,  or  timidity,  of  noac  of 
the  respectable  members.    See  letter  11  of  this  book. 

s  He  was  one  of  the  consuls  olsot;  aooordingly  CUkto 
thought  it  better  to  wait  till  he  should  have  entered  ob 
hisoffiosb 
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imvrQlixig  to  go  from  the  coasf^,  and  at  the  tame 
dme  should  be  torrj  to  be  out  of  the  way  upon 
uay  srcat  occasion.  The  proceeding  of  thia  young 
zft«o  displeases  Varro  more  than  me.  He  has 
ttemdy  troops ;  he  may  have  Bmtas* ;  and  he  acts 
>peiily»  arranging  and  mustering  his  army  at 
CiWpnA.  Already  I  see  war.  Write  in  answer  to 
ihim^  I  am  surprised  that  my  messenger  should 
i&we  left  Rome  on  the  first  without  a  letter  from 

LETTER  X. 
I  AamiTBD  at  my  house  in  Sinuessa  the  7th  of 
Mowember*;  and  it  was  generaUy  reported  that 
Aotonius  was  to  sl<«p  at  C^silinum  the  same  day ; 
wbicdi  made  me  alter  my  plans.  For  I  had  in- 
tended to  go  straight  to  Rome  by  the  Appian 
rottdy  in  which  case  he  would  easily  have  overtaken 
me  ;  for  they  say  that  he  travels  with  the  speed  of 
Caesar  \  I  therefore  turned  aside  from  Mintumse 
towsrds  Arpinum,  with  the  design  of  sleeping  on 
the  9th  ^  either  at  Aquinum,  or  in  Arcanum.  Now, 
my  Atticus,  enter  into  my  present  concern  with 
your  whole  mind,  for  it  is  a  thing  of  great  mo- 
ment. There  are  three  parties  to  choose  :  whether 
1  should  remain  at  Arpinum,  or  should  approach 
nesrer,  or  should  go  to  Rome.  Whatever  you 
adrise  I  will  do.  But  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
anxiously  look  for  a  letter  from  you.  The  8th,  in 
the  morning  at  Sinuessanum. 


LETTER  XI. 
Ok  die  5th  '  I  received  two  letters  from  you, 
one  dated  the  Ist  of  this  month,  the  other  the  day 
before.  First  then  for  the  earliest.  I  am  glad  that 
you  approve  of  my  work « ;  wherein  the  brilliant 
pasmges  which  you  have  selected  derive  additional 
brilliancy  from  your  judgment ;  for  I  was  afraid  of 
those  little  red  ^  marks  of  yours.  Your  observa- 
tion about  Sica  «  is  very  just ;  but  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  I  restrain  myself.  I  will  however 
mention  it  without  any  disrespect  to  Sica  or  to 
Septimia  ;  only  so,  that  children's  children  may 
know,  without  any  Lucilian  fence**,  that  he  has 
had  children  by  the  daughter  of  C.  Fadius.  And 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  day  when  this  speech 

7  Fnnn  whence  he  might  yet  eroas  the  sea,  if  Antonius's 
power  should  prevalL 

*  This  is  generally  eupposed  to  mean  Dedmns  Brutus, 
but  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason. 

a  The  date  of  this  letter  is  generaUy  acknowledged  to  be 
wrong.  A  comparison  with  the  13th  letter  of  this  book 
has  induced  me  to  adopt  the  dates  of  M.  Mongault,  which 
are  alone  warranted  by  the  context. 

^  See  book  viii.  letter  9i 

c  Mongault  has  shown  how  easfly  v.  Id.  is  corrupted  into 
tf.  Id, 

<i  The  5th  of  November.  e  Ills  2d  PhiUppio. 

'  Marks  of  disapprobation.    Bee  book  xr.  letter  14. 

s  It  seems  Antonius  had  married  Septimia,  daughter  to 
Padios  and  grand>daoghter  to  a  freed-man,  consequently  of 
inlerier  rank,  and  perhaps  iUegally  so :  for  senators  were 
prohibited  from  marrying  libertine.  [Taylor  C.  L.  p.  304.] 
But  while  Cioero  wished  to  state  this  in  bis  severe  charge 
upon  Antonius,  be  did  not  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  bis 
friend  Bica,  who  was  probably  in  some  way  connected  with 


^  Without  any  such  disguise,  as  the  poet  Luciliua  ubed 
in  bis  satires. 


may  circulate  so  freely  as  to  find  its  way  even  into 
Siea^s  house.  But  we  have  need  of  that  time, 
when  those '  triumvirs  lived.  May  I  die  if  it  is  not 
wittily  said.  I  would  have  you  read  it^  to  Sjeitus, 
and  tell  me  what  he  thinks  of  it.  He  alone  is  as 
good  as  ten  thousand  to  me.  But  take  care  that 
Calenus  and  Calvena  ^  do  not  come  in.  When  you 
say  you  are  afraifl  of  tiring  me ;  you  tire  me  ? 
Nobody  less.  For  as  Aristophanes  said  of  Archi- 
lochus*^  Iambics ',  so  may  I  of  your  letters,  that  I 
like  the  longest  the  best.  But  you  are  advising  me. 
Even  if  you  were  finding  fault  with  me,  I  should 
not  only  bear  it  patiently,  but  should  be  pleased, 
as  long  as  good  sense  and  kindness  are  mingled 
with  reproof.  Accordingly  I  shall  readily  adopt 
your  corrections,  and  put  '*  the  same  right  as  Ru- 
brius's,''  instead  of  '*  as  Scipio's ;"  and  in  the 
matter  of  Dolabella's  praises  I  will  lessen  their 
heap.  Yet  I  think  there  is  in  that  place  a  fine 
irony,  when  I  represent  him  to  have  been  in  three 
engagements  against  Roman  citizens.  I  like  better 
too  that  expression,  "  it  is  most  unfit  that  this 
man  should  live,''  than,  **  what  is  more  unfit  ?"  I 
am  glad  you  like  Varro*s  Peplographia.  I  have 
not  yet  got  from  him  that  Heraclidean  work.  In 
exhorting  me  to  write,  you  show  your  friendship  ; 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  I  do  nothing  else.  I  am 
sorry  for  your  cold,  and  beg  you  to  apply  to  it 
your  usual  attention.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  **  O 
Titus"""  has  been  of  use  to  you.  The  Anagnians ° 
are,  Mustella  the  captain  d  the  gladiators,  and 
Laco,  who  is  a  great  drinker.  I  will  polish  up, 
and  send  you  the  book  you  desire.  What  follows  is 
in  reply  to  the  latter  of  the  two  letters.  The  treatise 
on  Duties,  as  far  as  Panaetins  has  gone,  I  have 
comprised  in  two  books.  There  are  three  of  his. 
But  having  in  the  beginning  divided  the  considera- 
tion of  duties  into  three  kinds  ;  one,  when  we 
deliberate  whether  anything  is  honourable  or  base  ; 
the  second,  whether  it  is  useful  or  prejudicial ;  the 
third,  how  we  are  to  judge  when  these  clash  toge- 
ther (as  in  the  case  of  Renins  °,  it  was  honourable 
to  return,  and  useful  to  remain) ;  he  has  treated 
admirably  of  the  two  first ;  respecting  the  third  he 
promises  hereafter,  but  has  written  nothing.  The 
subject  has  been  prosecuted  by  Posidonius,  whose 
book  I  have  sent  for ;  and  have  written  to  Atheno- 
dorus  Calvus  to  give  me  the  heads  of  it,  which  I 
am  expecting.  I  wish  you  would  urge  him,  and 
request  him  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  he  can.     In  this 

I  This  is  apparently  copied  from  some  letter  of  Atticus 
But  what  three  people  or  what  time  is  meant  is  unoer- 
tain.  A.  OelUus  mentions  that  NrvIus,  a  writer  of  plays, 
had  animadverted  so  freely  upon  some  leading  persons,  aa 
to  have  been  cast  into  prison  by  certain  triumvirs ;  but  I 
know  not  if  this  can  be  the  circumstance  intended.— Aul. 
OeU.  iii.  3. 

J  Read  his  second  Philippic  to  Sextos  Peduoeus. 

k  Friends  to  Antonius,  It  was  before  seen  that  by  Cal- 
vena was  meant  Matins.   See  book  xiv.  letter  5. 

1  Satirical  poems. 

n  Cicero's  incomparable  treatise  on  Old  Ago,  beginning 
with  these  words. 

n  Mentioned  in  the  second  Philippic,  where  one  is  called 
*'  the  prince  of  gladiators,**  the  other  **  the  prince  of 
drinkers." 

<*  Who  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians, 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  n^^tiate  fur  hi?  liberation  on  disad- 
vantageous terms.  But  he,  exhorting  the  Romans  to  reject 
the  terms  of  the  Carthaginians,  returned  to  Cartilage, 
where  he  knew  that  the  scvcrebt  punh>Iinient  would  bo 
inflicted  «n  him. 
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is  treatad  of  duties  under  particular  dreamstanoes. 
With  regard  to  the  title,  I  have  no  doubt  of  ira9^r 
being  dutyt  nnless  you  haTeanything  to  say  to  the 
contrary.  Bat  "  of  duties/'  is  a  fuller  titie.  And  I 
address  my  son  Cicero,  which  seenusd  not  unsuit- 
able. Nothing  can  be  more  dear  than  your  ac- 
count of  Myrtilus  K  How  poignant  are  3rour  ob- 
senrations  on  these  people^ !  Is*it  thus  against  D. 
Brutus  ?  The  gods  confound  them  !  I  have  not 
busied  myself  in  Pompeianum,  as  I  proposed  ; 
first,  on  account  of  the  weather,  than  which  no- 
thing  can  be  worse;  then,  I  hare  every  day  a 
letter  from  Octavianus,  begging  me  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  to  come  to  Capua  a  second 
time  to  save  the  republic,  at  all  events  to  go  im- 
mediately to  Rome.  "They  were  ashamed  to 
refuse,  and  afraid  to  venture '."  He  has  however 
acted  and  still  acts  strenuously :  and  will  bring  a 
strong  force  with  him  to  Rome ;  but  he  is  a  mere 
boy.  He  thinks  the  senate  may  be  assembled  im- 
mediately.  But  who  will  attend  ?  Or,  if  he  does, 
who  in  this  uncertain  state  of  affairs  will  choose  to 
offend  Antonius  ?  On  the  1st  of  January  he  may 
perhaps  afford  protection ;  or  things  may  come  to 
a  crisis  before.  The  free  towns  are  wonderfully 
inclined  towards  the  boy.  For  on  his  way  to  Sam- 
nium  he  came  to  Cales,  and  slept  at  Theanus's. 
The  greeting  and  exhortation  was  surprising. 
Would  you  have  thought  it  ?  On  this  account  I 
shall  go  to  Rome  sooner  than  I  had  intended.  As 
soon  as  I  have  fixed  the  time,  I  will  write.  Though 
I  have  not  read  the  conditions  (for  Eros  has  not 
arrived),  yet  I  shall  be  ^lad  if  you  will  condude 
the  business  ■  on  the  twelnh.  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
write  to  Catina  *,  Tauromenium  and  Syracuse,  if 
Valerius  the  interpreter  sends  me  the  names  of 
those  in  power ;  for  they  change  at  different  times, 
and  my  own  acquaintance  are  mostiy  dead.  I  have 
vrritten  a  public  letter,  if  Valerius  will  make  use  of 
it :  else  he  must  send  me  the  names.  Balbus  has 
written  to  me  about  the  holidays  set  forth  by  Le- 
pidus*.  I  shall  wait  till  the  29th,  and  hope  to 
near  flrom  you.  And  by  that  time  I  expect  to 
know  the  event  of  Torquatus's  business  *.  I  send 
you  a  letter  from  Quintus  *,  that  you  may  see  how 
much  he  loves  him  ',  whom  he  is  sorry  you  should 
love  so  littie.  Give  Attica  a  kiss  for  me  on  ac- 
count of  her  cheerfulness,  which  is  the  best  sign  in 
children.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XII. 
I  SEND  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Oppius,  because  it  shows  his  kindness.     Re- 
specting Ocella  Tf  while  you  hesitate  and  send  me 

9  See  book  zr.  letter  13,  where  CIcoro  inquires  intu 
the  nmture  of  Mjrtilus's  offence ;  to  this  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  AttiouB  replied,  and  that  Cicero  here  acknow- 
ledges it  4  Csear's  and  Antoniiu's  adherents. 

r  The  original  is  taken  from  Homer,  and  was  before 
quoted.  [See  book  vL  letter  1.]  In  this  place  it  is  ob- 
viou^y  meant  to  apply  to  himself.  See  letter  14  of  this  book. 

•  This  relates,  no  doubt,  to  his  money  transactions. 

*  These  are  all  places  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  Valerius  seems  to  bare  been  canvassing  for  some 
appointment.  The  same  person  was  mentioned,  book  i. 
letter  IS.  «  See  letter  S  of  this  book. 

V  It  is  not  known  to  what  this  alludes. 

V  The  father.  s  Quintus  the  son. 

7  The  name  occurs  before.  [See  book  x.  letters  13  and 
17.  ]    He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Pompeius'i  party. 


no  answer,  I  have  adopted  a  eovnsei  of  my  own, 
and  think  of  going  to  Rone  on  the  12tfa.  I  eaa- 
sidered  that  it  was  better  for  me  to  be  tfaeve  to  bb 
purpose,  at  a  time  vrfaen  it  was  not  neoeMary, 
than,  if  1  ahould  be  wanted,  to  be  absent.  Bendea, 
I  have  some  fear  oi  being  interoepted ;  for  ht* 
may  arrive  presently;  though  there  are  vaiiuwa 
reports,  and  some  that  I  should  like  to  have  wmn- 
fied.  But  tiiere  is  nothing  certafai.  Yet  whaftew 
happens,  I  would  rather  Im  with  yon  than  remaiB 
at  a  distance,  in  anxiety  both  about  you  and  about 
myself.  But  what  can  I  say  to  you  ?  Be  of  good 
courage  ■.  This  is  a  lively  sally  ^  on  tbe  aubjecC  of 
Varro's  Heradideum.  Nothing  ever  amned  ne 
so  much.  But  of  this  and  o&r  greater  mmtten 
When  we  meet 


LETTER  XIII. 

What  a  strange  diance !  On  the  8th  faavii^ 
left  Sinuessanum  before  it  was  light,  and  got  by  1^ 
dawn  of  day  as  far  as  tiie  Ttrene  bridge  at  Min- 
tumse,  where  the  road  turns  to  Arpinas,  I  met  tkc 
messenger  just  as  I  was  **  entering  upon  my  ka^ 
course  ^"  I  immediately  cried  out,  *'  If  you  have 
anything  from  Atticus,  give  it  me."  Bat  I  wv 
not  yet  able  to  read ;  for  I  had  sent  cwmy  the 
torches,  and  the  light  was  insufficient.  Bat  as 
soon  as  I  could  see,  I  first  began  to  read  the 
former  of  your  two  letters.  It  is  elegant  beyoni 
everything.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  say  no&iag 
different  from  what  I  feeL  I  never  read  anything 
more  kind.  I  will  come  then  whither  you  call  snc. 
provided  you  assist  me.  But  at  first  I  thought 
nothing  could  be  so  irrelative  to  that  letter,  ia 
which  I  had  asked  for  your  advice,  as  thia  anawer; 
till  I  found  another,  in  which  you  direct  me«  in  the 
words  of  Homer,  '*  to  pass  by  the  stormy  MiuM^ 
to  the  ishind  of  Psyria  *,  keeping  the  Appian  '  nad 
on  the  left."  That  day  then  I  slept  at  Aquinasi. 
rather  a  long  journey,  and  a  bad  road :  I  dehvur 
this  as  I  am  setting  out  from  thenoe  the  not 
morning  '. 


LETTER  XIV. 
(Part  of  Letter  xiii.  ta  GrtBvius*t  £diticm.) 

E&os's  letter  has  obliged  me  to  send  up  i 
against  my  vriU.  Tiro  wiU  explain  the  buauieas  to 
you.  You  will  consider  what  is  to  be  doiae.  I 
wish  you  besides  to  write  frequently,  and  to  infiorm 
me  whether  I  may  advance  nearer  ;  for  I  afaonld 
like  better  to  be  at  Tusculanum,  or  somewhere  in 
the  suburb ;  or  whether  you  think  1  must  go  yet 
further  off.     There  will  every  day  be  somebody  to 

s  Antonius. 

•  This  probably  refers  to  some  evpTewions  in  ▲ttleaa'B 
letter,  to  which  this  is  a  reply. 

l>  Afain  referring  to  AtticoslB  letter. 

c  The  original  is  from  Homer. 

d  Meaning  the  Apennines. 

«  Meaning  Arpinas,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Pibra- 
nus  and  Lixls,  and  at  the  extremity  Intersected  and  sax- 
rounded  by  water,  so  as  to  be  daowhere  called  an  isSand. 
See  book  xU.  letter  12. 

'  The  word  *'  Appian**  was  inserted  by  Attkms  to  rtiici> 
date  the  application  of  his  Greek  quotation. 

ff  What  follows  is  so  evidently  a  distinct  letter,  beari^ 
a  different  date,  that  I  have  not  scrupled  to  separate  tt. 
This  was  written  November  9,  from  Aqninnm  ■  tho  othar 
November  11,  from  Arpinaa. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 
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tekealetter.  It  if  aificiilt,at  this  distance,  to 
answer  your  inqniiy,  what  I  tiiink  yon  ought  to  do. 
However*  if  they  ^  are  upon  an  equality  with  each 
other,  it  will  be  best  to  remain  qniet.  But  if  S — the 
mischief  will  spread,  first  to  usi,  then  genoraUy. 
I  eagerly  expect  your  adfiee.  I  am  afraid  of  being 
absttt  when  I  ought  to  be  there,  and  yet  I  dare 
not  go  up.  Of  Antonius's  moyementa  I  now  hear 
something  different  from  what  I  mentioned.  I 
wish  yon  therefore  to  explain  ererything,  and  let 
me  know  the  truth.  For  the  rest,  what  can  I  say 
to  yon  ?  I  am  inflamed  with  the  love  of  history  K 
For  your  eneonragement  stimulates  me  beyond  W 
heC  But  it  can  ne^er  be  entered  upon  nor  effected 
without  your  assistance.  We  will  therefore  con- 
sider of  it  together  when  we  meet.  At  present  I 
wish  you  would  send  me  word,  under  what  censors 
C.  Fannius,  the  son  of  Marcus,  was  tribune  of  the 
people.  For  1  seem  to  have  heard  that  it  was 
mB<kr  P.  Africanus  and  L.  Mummius,  and  want 
to  know  if  it  is  so.  Send  me  a  true  and  dear 
sccount  of  every  change  that  happens.  From 
Arpinaa,  the  11th  ^ 


LETTER  XV. 
{Grmv,  xiv.) 
I  BAYS  positively  nothing  to  tell  you.  While 
I  remained  at  Puteoli  there  was  every  day  some- 
thing new  about  Octavianus,  and  many  false  reports 
of  Antonitts.  But  in  answer  to  what  you  mention, 
(for  I  received  three  letters  from  you  on  the  1 1th,) 
I  perfectly  agree  with  you.  If  Octavianus  acquires 
infloence,  the  acts  of  the  tyrant  will  be  established 
much  more  firmly  than  in  the  temple  of  Tellus", 
which  will  be  unfovourable  for  Brutus.  But  if  he 
is  beaten,  you  see  how  insupportable  Antonius  will 
be.  So  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  between  them. 
O  this  sad  fellow,  Sestius*s  messenger !  He  pro- 
mised to  be  at  Rome  the  day  after  he  left  Puteoli. 
When  you  admonish  me  to  proceed  gently,  I  assent, 
though  I  tiiink  differently  from  you.  Neither 
Phiiippns  nor  Marcellus  ^  have  any  weight  wiUi 
me ;  for  theirs  is  a  different  case ;  or  if  it  is  not,  at 
lesst  it  appears  to  be  so  o.  But  this  young  man, 
though  he  does  not  want  spirit,  wants  autiiority. 
However,  if  I  can  prudently  be  at  Tusculanum, 
omsider  whether  that  or  this'  would  be  better 
when  Antonius  arrives.  I  shall  be  there  with  more 
aatis&ction,  because  I  shall  know  all  that  takes 

Jlsoe.  But,  to  pass  from  one  subject  to  another, 
have  no  doubt  that  what  the  Greeks  call  Ka»riKO¥, 
we  call  "  duty."  Why  should  you  doubt  about 
yU  being  ri^tly  applied  to  the  state  ?  Do  we  not  say 
**  the  duty  of  the  consuls  ?"  **  the  daty  of  the 
ccuate  ?"    It  suits  admirably ;  or  give  me  a  better 

^  Antonius  and  Octavios. 

>  That  is,  if  AntoniuB  should  have  the  superiority. 

^  To  Cicero  end  the  other  prominent  supporters  of  the 
rq)QbUc. 

It  It  must  be  supposed  that  Atticus  had  pressed  him  to 
nodertake  some  history,  probably  the  history  of  his  own 
'^njea.  1  November. 

■*  Where  the  senate  was  induced  to  ratify  Caesar's  acts. 

"  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Atticus  had  propooed  to 
Ctoero  the  examples  of  Phillppus  and  Marcellus. 

**  Phillppus  had  married  Octavianu^s  mother,  and  Mar- 
ceUiu  Ootarianus's  sister. 

*  Whether  he  might  go  to  Tusoulanomy  or  should  re> 
i^oftia  at  Arplna& 


word.  This  is  sad  intelligence  about  Nepos'  son. 
In  truth  1  am  much  concerned,  and  sorry  for  it. 
I  did  not  know  that  there  had  been  such  a  boy.  I 
have  lost  Caninius,  a  man,  as  fer  as  regards  me, 
always  very  kind.  There  is  no  occasion  for  your 
speaking  to  Athenodorus^,  for  he  has  sent  me  a 
very  handsome  abstract.  Pray  take  every  precau- 
tion about  your  cold.  Qnintus,  the  great-grandson 
of  your  grandfether,  has  written  to  my  father's 
grandson ',  that  after  the  5th  of  that  month  on 
which  I  distinguished  myself',  he  will  lay  open  the 
state  of  the  temple  of  Ops  S  and  that  before  the 
people.  Yon  will  see,  therefore,  and  write  me 
word.    I  am  anxious  to  know  Sextus's  opinion  *. 


LETTER  XVI. 

(Grav.  XV.) 
Do  not  suppose  it  is  from  indolence  that  I 
decline  writing  with  my  own  hand  ;  yet  in  truth  it 
is  from  indolence,  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  allege. 
However,  in  your  letters  likewise  I  think  1  can 
trace  Alexis  ^.  But  to  come  to  my  purpose :  if 
Dolabella  had  not  used  me  shamefully,  I  might 
perhaps  have  doubted  whether  I  ought  to  relax  or 
to  contend  for  my  utmost  right.  But  now  I  am 
even  glad  that  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  me,  by 
which  he  and  everybody  else  may  know  that  I 
have  withdrawn  my  affection  from  him ;  and  I  may 
publicly  declare,  that,  both  on  my  own  account, 
and  that  of  the  republic,  I  hold  him  in  aversion. 
For  after  having  at  my  instance  undertaken  the 
defence  of  the  republic,  he  has  not  only  been  bribed 
with  money  to  desert  it,  but,  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power,  he  has  contributed  to  ruin  it.  In  answer 
to  your  question,  how  I  mean  to  proceed  when  the 
day^  arrives  :  in  the  first  place  I  should  like  it  to 
be  so,  that  there  may  be  no  impropriety  in  my 
being  at  Rome ;  aboat  which,  as  abouc  everything 
else,  1  will  do  as  you  think  right.  But  upon  the 
whole,  I  am  disposed  to  act  vigorously  and  sternly. 
And  though  it  may  seem  to  be  in  some  measure 
discreditable  to  call  upon  the  sureties,  yet  I  would 
have  you  take  this  under  your  consideration  ;  for  I 
may  introduce  agents  for  this  purpose;  and  the 
sureties  will  not  resist  the  claim.  Upon  this  I  am 
confident  the  sureties  will  be  released.  But  I  think 
it  will  be  disgraceful  in  him  ',  especially  as  he  has 
pledged  himself  in  the  debt,  not  to  redeem  his 
agents  ;  and  it  becomes  my  own  character  to  pro- 
secute my  right  without  exposing  him  to  extreme 
ignominy.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  inform 
me  what  is  your  opinion  about  this ;  and  doubt 
not  but  you  will  be  able  to  settle  the  whole  in  some 
gentler  manner.  I  come  now  to  the  republic.  I 
have  on  many  occasions  experienced  your  pru- 

n  Bee  letter  11  of  this  book. 

r  That  is,  Quintos  the  younger  has  written  to  young 
Cioera  Thishumorouscireumlocntion,  of  which  instances 
have  before  occurred  in  this  oorraspondenoe,  may  probably 
have  had  a  reference  to  something  no  longer  understood. 

•  The  Ath  of  December,  on  which  day  Cicero  in  his  con- 
sulship exposed  and  defeated  the  oonspiraoy  of  Catiline. 
Whe^  was  the  public  treasure,  which  Antonius  had 


"  Scjctus  Peduoens*s  opinion  of  Gioero'S  second  Phillppio. 
See  letter  11  of  this  book.  | 

▼  Alexis  was  an  amanuensis  of  Atticus. 
V  The  day  appointed  for  DolaboUa  to  pay  Ciosro. 
X  Dolabella. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


dence  m  potitictl  matten ;  Imt  nodung  was  erer 
more  pruoent  than  the  ohMrratioii  cootaiiied  in 
your  last  letter.  *'  For  though  at  present  this  boj 
nobly  resists  Antonins,  yet  we  must  wait  for  the 
issue  hereafter  ^"  Yet  what  an  harangue  ?  For 
it  has  been  sent  to  me.  He  swears  '*  by  the  hope 
of  attaining  his  fiither's  honours*  ;*'  and  at  the 
same  time  extends  his  hand  towards  the  statue  *. 
Bat  let  me  not  owe  my  safety  to  one  like  him  \ 
As  you  say,  howerer,  the  surest  test  will  be  the 
tribunate  of  our  friend  Casca  ' ;  about  which  I  told 
Oppius,  when  he  was  exhorting  me  to  support  the 
ymmg  man,  and  his  whole  cause,  and  band  of 
veteran  soldiers,  that  I  could  by  no  means  do  it, 
till  I  should  be  latisfied  that  he  would  not  only 
not  be  an  enemy  to  the  tyrannicides,  but  would 
even  be  a  friend  to  them.  Upon  his  assurance  that 
he  would  be  so,  why,  said  I,  should  we  be  in  a 
hurry  ?  For  I  can  Ins  of  no  use  to  him  before  the 
1st  of  January  ' ;  and  we  shall  see  his  intentions 
before  the  middle  of  December  in  the  case  of 
Casca.  He  readily  assented.  So  much,  then,  for 
this.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  you  shall  have 
messengers  erery  day ;  and  I  imagine  you  will 
every  day  also  have  something  to  tell  me.  I  send 
yon  a  copy  of  Lepta's  letter,  by  which  that  Stra- 
tyllax  *  appears  to  me  crest-fallen.  But  you  will 
lead  it,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

After  I  haid  sealed  my  letter,  I  received  yours 
and  Sextus's '.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
or  more  friendly  than  Sextus's  letter.  For  yours 
was  very  short,  having  written  so  fully  before.  It 
is  indeed  with  prudence  and  kindness  that  you 
advise  me  to  remain  in  this  neighbourhood,  till  I 
hear  the  event  of  the  present  commotions.  But, 
my  Atticus,  the  repubhc  does  not  at  this  time  affect 
me.  Not  that  anjrthing  is  or  ought  to  be  dearer 
to  me ;  but  even  Hippocrates  forbids  giving  medi- 
cine when  all  hope  is  past.  Therefore  I  lay  aside 
such  considerations.  It  is  for  my  private  affairs 
that  I  am  now  concerned.  Say  I  so  ?  Yes,  for 
my  reputation.  For  though  there  is  so  great  a 
balance,  yet  I  have  not  actually  received  enough  to 
pay  Terentiaf.  Terentia  do  I  say?  You  know 
that  some  time  ago  I  engaged  to  pay  twenty-five 
sestertia  (200/.)  on  the  part  of  Montanns  \  Cicero 

J  The  word  p^Ua  in  the  original.  If  it  is  not  an  error, 
■eems  to  have  been  misplaeed. 

*  Ceasr,  his  adopted  Cither. 

•  The  statue  of  Cmar. 

^  Like  Ccaar.  who  had  erected  to  himself  a  tyranny 
open  the  mins  of  the  republia 

c  Caeca  was  the  first  of  the  congplrators  who  stmok 
Cmmr.    He  was  now  a  oandidste  for  the  tribunate. 

*  When  the  new  consuls  would  come  Into  office. 

•  Various  oonjootureshave  been  formed  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  this  word.  It  seems  to  be  most  probable  that  It 
may  have  been  the  name  of  some  character  in  a  play,  as 
we  tee  it  in  the  "  Truculentus"  of  Plautus.  Antooias  is 
on  all  hands  supposed  to  be  the  parson  Intended  by  it. 

'  Sextus  Peduceua. 

S  See  letter  6  of  this  book.         >>  See  book  xlL  letter  63. 


had  very  modestly  reqneiled  this  on  his  own  fisi^ 
I  promised  with  all  readiness,  which  you  also 
approved,  and  desired  Eros  to  set  apart  a  sum  for 
that  purpose.  He  has  not  only  not  done  it,  bat 
Aurelius  *  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  borrow, 
ing  at  a  most  exorbitant  interest.  Respecting  the 
debt  to  Terentia,  Tiro  wrote  me  word  that  yon  said 
the  money  would  accrue  from  Dolabella.  I  rap- 
posa  he  understood  wrong,  if  anybody  nndentasda 
wrong ;  rather,  he  did  not  understand  at  alL  For 
you  sent  me  Cooodns'si  answer,  as  Eroa  did, 
ahnost  in  the  same  words.  I  most  therefore  cone 
up  into  the  very  flame  of  dvil  commotioiu  For  it 
is  better  to  fall  pubUcly  than  privately.  To  the 
other  subjects,  upon  which  you  so  sweedy  write  to 
me,  in  my  present  disturbed  state  of  mind  I  aas 
unable  to  reply  as  I  used  to  do.  Let  om  irst 
extrieate  myself  horn  this  care  which  preaaes  sae. 
Some  means  of  doing  this  occur  to  me ;  bat  I  earn 
oome  to  no  certain  determioatkm  till  I  have  seen 
you.  But  why  osnaot  I  be  in  Rome  with  as  asaoh 
propriety  as  Maroellas  ?  This,  however,  is  not  cha 
question,  nor  do  I  much  care  about  it.  Yoa  aee 
what  it  is  that  1  care  about ;  and  I  shall  accord- 
ingly go  up. 


LETTER  XVIL 
(Grmv,  xvi.) 
I  n  Ava  read  your  very  agreeable  letter ;  and  send 
you  a  copy  of  what  I  have  written  to  Pianens.  1 
shall  know  from  Tiro  what  passed  between  theot. 
Yon  will  be  able  to  give  more  attention  to  yonr 
sister  when  you  cease  to  be  occupied  with  this 
affair^. 


PresaUlif  afUr  tkt  ccnclmsi^  nftM  akwe  ferT»iynwrf«« 
Cicero  voent  up  to  Rome,  where  he  used  ewety  exertimm  Is 
rouse  the  people^  the  senate,  the  provinekU  ff»rermer% 
to  support  the  cause  e/tke  republic  Octamus  of  ^st 
Joined  the  repubHean  armies  against  Amtomims,-  but 
Hfterwards  uniting  with  AnUmius  and  Lepidus^/armM 
that  trimnmraU,  wMch  estinguiOud  tke  difiuff  lAertias 
qfRome.  Baving  secured  the  mmtarpbpproatUes^Aef 
proceeded  to  act  without  control,  and  to  proscribe  mil  wka 
were  offensive  to  them.  Among  these  was  Cicero,  wka 
was  at  that  time  at  Tuseulanum ,-  but  thereupom  kejtod 
to  Astura,  and  embarking  there  went  along  the  coast  to 
Formianum.  Thence  he  was  going  again  totcwrds  the 
shore  to  re^mbark,  when  he  was  ooertahem  and  MHsrf. 
having  orders  his  serfMutts  to  make  no  resiaimmco.  Thoe 
happetted  tweloe  uumlhs  ^/^erhehad  gone  Mf  ta  Moms, 
when  he  had  nearlg  compUUdhis  6U*  gear. 


i  Some  Sfent  on  the  part  of  Montanns. 

J  An  agent  of  Dolabella. 

^  The  affiftir  of  the  Buthrotlans.  There  la  rf— nu  to 
balieTe  this  short  letter  is  mlqtlaced  in  point  of  time ;  and 
that  it,  with  those  which  are  thrown  togrtber  In  the 
Appendix,  b^oogs  to  the  same  period  as  the  others  eon- 
tained  In  book  xv.  and  beginning  of  book  xH.  rstattw  ft* 
Buthtotum. 


APPENDIX. 


LETTER  I. 
M.  Cicero  to  L,  PlancuM,  Prmtor  elect, 

I  KNOW  the  great  regard  yoa  bear  to  mj  frieiid 
Atticus,  and  to  me  your  zeal  ii  ancb,  that  in  truth 
I  consider  myself  to  hare  few  equally  attentive  and 
affectionate.  For  to  the  great,  and  long,  and  jnst 
friendship  between  oar  families,  a  great  aooeHion 
has  been  made  by  your  disposition  towards  me, 
and  mine  towards .  yon,  equal  and  mutuaL  The 
ease  of  Buthrotum  is  not  unknown  to  you ;  for  I 
hare  often  conversed  with  you  about  it,  and  detailed 
the  whole  affair  to  you.  It  happened  in  this 
manner  :«As  soon  as  we  found  that  the  Buthro- 
tian  land  was  proscribed,  Atticus  became  alarmed, 
and  drew  up  a  statement,  which  he  gave  me  to  pre- 
sent to  Cssar ;  for  I  was  to  dine  with  him  that 
day.  I  gave  Cssar  the  statement;  and  he  ap« 
proved  the  cause,  and  wrote  back  to  Atticus,  that 
what  he  asked  was  very  just;  but  at  the  same 
time  reminded  him,  that  the  Buthrotians  must  pay 
the  remainder  of  the  money  at  the  time  appointed. 
Atticus,  who  was  anxious  to  save  the  dty,  paid  the 
money  out  of  his  own  property.  Upon  this  we 
went  to  Cssar,  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Buthro- 
tians, and  brought  back  a  most  liberal  decree, 
signed  by  persons  of  the  first  distinction.  After 
this  had  been  done,  I  confess  I  was  surprised  that 
Cesar  should  permit  the  assembling  of  those  who 
wished  for  the  Buthrotian  land ;  uid  should  not 
only  permit  it,  but  should  appoint  you  to  super- 
intend that  business.  Accordingly  I  spoke  to  him, 
and  that  repeatedly,  so  that  he  even  accused  me  of 
want  of  confidence  in  his  word.  He  likewise  bid 
M.  Messala,  and  Atticus  himself,  lay  aside  all 
apprehensions  ;  and  openly  declared,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  offend  the  minds  of  the  claimants, 
while  they  remained  in  Italy;  rfor,as  you  know,  he 
affected  popularity;)  but  that,  when  theV  had  crossed 
the  sea,  he  would  take  care  they  should  be  settled 
in  some  other  place.  This  passed  during  his  life : 
but  after  the  death  of  Cfesar,  as  soon  as  the  consuls 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  began  to  hear  causes, 
this,  which  I  have  above  written,  was  laid  before 
them.  They  approved  the  cause  without  any 
hesitation,  and  sua  they  would  write  to  you.  But  I, 
my  Plancus,  though  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  and  the  law,  and  the  decree  of  the 
CM>nsuls,  and  their  letter,  will  have  abundant  autho- 
rity with  you,  and  am  conscious  that  for  Atticus*s 
own  sake  you  would  wish  it ;  yet  in  consideration  of 
our  acquaintance  and  mutuisl  regard,  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  request  that  of  you,  which  your  distin- 
guished kindness  and  gentle  disposition  would  of 
themselves  induce  vou  to  grant,  that  what  1  am 
confident  yoa  would  do  of  your  own  accord,  you 


will  for  my  honour's  sake  do  readily,  liberally,  and 
quickly.  There  is  nobody  more  friendly,  or  more 
agreeable,  or  dearer  to  me,  than  Atticus.  Before, 
his  property  only  was  concerned,  thou^  that  was 
to  a  lai^  amount ;  now  his  reputation  is  likewise 
implicated ;  that  what  he  gained  by  great  solicita- 
tion and  favour,  both  in  the  lifetime  and  after  the 
death  of  Ciesar,  he  mav  effectually  obtain  by  your 
assistance.  Should  this  be  granted  by  you,  I 
would  have  you  believe  that  I  shall  entertain  such 
a  sense  of  your  kindness,  as  to  consider  myself 
under  the  greatest  obligation.  I  shall  make  it  a 
point  to  attend  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  whatever 
I  think  will  please  or  interest  you.  Take  care  to 
preserve  your  health. 


LETTER  U. 
Cicero  to  Planout,  Prator  elect. 

I  HAVE  already  petitioned  you  by  letter  in  behalf 
of  the  Buthrotians  ;  that,  as  their  cause  had  been 
approved  by  the  consuls,  (who  had  legal  authority 
to  inquire,  determine,  and  pass  judgment  on  CKsar*s 
acts,)  you  would  promote  that  object,  and  would 
relieve  mv  Atticus  (for  whom  I  know  vour  regard), 
and  me,  (who  am  not  less  earnest),  from  our  pre- 
sent anideW.  For  everything  being  at  length 
arranced,  aner  great  care,  and  much  exertion  and 
trouble,  it  remains  with  you  to  enable  us  as  soon  as 
possible  to  put  an  end  to  our  solicitude.  And 
indeed  I  know  your  prudenoe  to  be  such,  that  you 
must  see  what  great  oonfnsi^  will  arise,  if  those 
consular  decrees,  which  have  been  made  respecting 
CsBsar's  acts,  are  not  observed.  On  my  part, 
though  I  disapprove  many  ot  Csssar's  decisions^ 
(which  was  unavoidable  among  such  a  muUiplidtr 
of  business),  yet  for  peace  and  quiet's  sake  1  think 
it  right  to  support  them ;  and  I  believe  that  you 
strenuously  maintain  the  saase  opinion.  But  the 
purpose  of  my  letter  is  not  to  persuade,  but  to  ask. 
I  ask  you  therefore,  my  Plancus,  and  beg  you,  with 
all  the  seal  and  ardour  of  which  I  am  capable,  so  to 
undertake,  so  to  manage,  so  to  conclude  this  whole 
affair,  that  what  we  luve  without  any  hesitation 
obtained  from  the  oonsub  by  the  extreme  goodness 
and  justness  of  the  cause,  you  will  not  only  permit 
us  to  enjoy,  but  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  consider- 
ing the  disposition  you  have  often  evinced  towards 
Atticus,  both  in  his  presence  and  in  mine.  By  so 
doing  you  will  confer  the  greatest  obligation  on  me, 
who  have  always  been  united  to  you  both  by  incli- 
i  nation  and  fsinily  connexion.  That  you  will  do 
I  this,  I  ardentiy  request  of  yon  again  and  again. 
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LETTER  III. 

Cicero  to  hit  CapitoK 

I  NXVE&  expected  to  come  before  you  as  a  sap- 
pliant  ;  bnt  am  not  sorry  that  an  opportonity  is 
oflered  me  of  making  trial  of  yonr  affection.  You 
know  my  regard  for  Atticus.  I  beg  yoa  therefore 
to  grant  me  this ;  forget,  for  my  sake,  the  part  he 
once  took  in  behalf  of  a  fnend,  your  adversary, 
when  his  character  was  at  stake.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  becoming  your  humanity  to  pardon 
this;  for  everybody  is  bound  to  support  his 
friends :  then,  if  yoa  love  me  (to  say  nothing  of 
Atticus),  grant  this  wholly  to  your  Cicero,  for 
whom  you  profess  so  mudi  esteem ;  that  what  I 
have  always  belieTcd,  I  may  now  fully  know,  the 
reality  of  your  affection.  After  Cesar  by  his 
decree  (which  I,  with  many  persons  of  the  first 
dignity,  countersigned)  had  exempted  the  Buthro- 
tians,  and  assured  me  tiiat  as  soon  as  the  claimants 
had  crossed  the  sea  he  would  write  to  assign  them 
some  other  lands,  it  happened  that  he  was  sud- 
denly cut  off.  Upon  this,  as  you  know,  Tfor  you 
were  present  when  the  consuls  were  appointed  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  Csesars  acts  into 
consideration,)  die  business  was  put  off  to  the  1st 
of  June.  The  decree  of  the  senate  was  confirmed 
by  a  law  passed  on  the  2d  of  June,  giving  to  the 
consuls  the  cognizance  of  those  matters,  which 
Cfesar  had  purposed,  decreed,  and  enacted.  The 
cause  of  the  Buthrotians  was  laid  before  the  consuls. 
Caesar's  decree  was  recited,  and  besides,  several 
documents  of  Cesar's  were  produced.  The  consuls 
by  the  judgment  of  their  council  decreed  in  lavour 
of  the  Buthrotians,  and  appointed  Plancus  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Now,  my  Capito  (for  I 
know  the  influence  you  possess  wherever  you  are, 
especially  with  a  man  of  Plancus's  easiness  and 
humanity,)  strive,  labour,  or  rather  coax  and  per- 
suade Plancus,  who,  I  hope,  is  well  disposed,  to  be 
still  better  disposed  through  your  means.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  such  a  kind,  that  without 
favour  to  anybody,  Plancus  would  of  himself, 
agreeably  to  his  own  disposition  and  prudence,  not 
hesitate  to  maintain  the  decree  of  the  consuls,  to 
whom  the  inquiry  and  determination  was  referred 
both  by  the  law  and  by  the  decree  of  the  senate ; 
especially  as,  if  this  sort  of  cognizance  were  invali- 
dated, the  acts  of  CaAr  would  seem  to  be  called  in 
question ;  which  not  only  those  who  are  interested, 
but  also  those  who  disapprove  them  wish,  for  tran* 
qaillity's  sake,  to  confirm.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of 
consequence  to  me  that  Plancus  should  do  this 
cheerfully  and  freely,  which  he  certainly  vrill  if 
you  exert  that  gentle  spirit  which  I  have  often 
experienced,  and  that  sweetness,  in  which  nobody 
equals  you.     I  earnestly  request  you  to  do  so. 


LETTER   IV. 

Cicero  to  C.  Cupiennius. 

I  HAD  a  great  esteem  for  your  father,  and  he 

always   showed  me  extraordinary  attention   and 

kindness ;  nor  indeed  have  I  ever  doubted  of  your 

1  Probably  the   same  who  is  mentioned,  book   ziii. 

tetter  33. 


affection  towards  me.  I,  on  my  part,  have  not 
been  deficie|^  in  cultivating  it  1  therefore  reqwet 
of  you  the  more  ui^gently  to  aid  the  city  of  Bwtb- 
rotum,  and  to  exert  your  influence  that  our  fncnd 
Plancus  may  lose  no  time  in  confirming  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  decree  of  the  consuls,  which  tkej 
madein  favour  of  the  Buthrotians,  agreeably  to  the 
authority  given  them  both  by  the  Uw  and  by  tite 
decree  of  the  senate.  This,  my  Cupienninj,  I  ear- 
nestly request  oi  you  again  and  agdn. 


LETTER  V. 
Cioero  to  PlaneuSf  Prater  elect. 
Excuse  me,  if  after  I  have  written  to  yoa  m 
detail  about  the  Buthrotians,  I  address  you  agna 
upon  the  same  subject.  It  is  not,  my  Plancvs, 
that  I  have  any  distrust  either  of  yoor  Ubcrafity. 
or  of  the  friendship  between  us ;  but  in  mn  afl^ 
of  such  moment  to  my  Atmus,  (in  whidi  now  even 
his  reputation  is  concemedi  that  it  may  be  seen  he 
is  able  to  secure  that  to  which  Cesar  cotmrntftd, 
and  which  vre,  who  were  present  at  the  docrees  mmd 
rescripts  of  Cesar,  witnessed  and  coanterngaed, — 
especially  as  the  whole  power  of  executioa  rests 
vrith  you)  ;  that,  what  the  consuls  decreed  sgne- 
ably  to  the  decrees  and  rescripts  of  Cesar,  I  ssf 
not,  you  should  execute,  but  should  ezeonte  mitk 
zeal  and  readiness  ;  this  will  be  so  grateful  to  ■»• 
that  nothing  can  be  more  so.  Though  I  hope  thai 
by  the  time  you  receive  this  the  request  I  had  made 
in  a  former  letter  may  be  already  granted,  yet  I 
shall  not  cease  to  importune  yon,  till  I  hear  that  it 
is  done  ;  to  which  I  look  forward  with  great  hope. 
Then  I  trust  I  shall  write  in  a  different  strain,  aa4 
shall  have  to  return  3rou  thanks  for  your  impoftsnt 
favour.  Should  this  be  conferred,  I  vroald  have 
you  believe  not  so  much  that  Atticus,  (who  is- 
deeply  interested),  ss  that  I  fwho  am  not  leas  esr^ 
nest  than  he)  shidl  be  obligea  by  it    FareweU. 


LETTER  VI. 
Cicero  to  Capito, 
I  DOUBT  not  you  will  be  surprised,  and  eren  £s- 
pleased,  that  I  should  address  you  again  upon  the 
same  subject ;  but  an  affair  is  at  issue  of  great  mo- 
ment to  Atticus,  my  intimate  friend,  to  whom  I  an 
bound  by  every  tie.  I  know  your  zeal  for  yoor 
friends,   and  theirs  too  for  you,  and  it  is  in  your 

rwer  to  render  roe  essential  service  vrith  Plancus. 
am  well  acquainted  with  your  kindness,  aod 
know  the  influence  you  have  with  your  friends. 
Nobody  can  do  us  more  service,  on  this  occasioci, 
than  you.  And  the  cause  is  as  good  as  one  ought  to 
be  which  the  consuls  have  decreed  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  council,  having  taken  cognizance  of  it 
agreeably  to  the  law  and  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
But  I  consider  everything  to  rest  in  the  liberality 
of  your  friend  Plancus ;  who  I  think,  while  for 
your  friendship's  sake,  and  for  the  republic's  sake, 
he  will  carry  into  effect  the  decree  of  the  consuls, 
so  for  my  sake  vnll  be  glad  to  do  it  Assist  me  then, 
my  Capito  ;  for  which  again  and  again  I  eamestlj 
entreat  you.    Farewell. 
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